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The question has often been asked, what becomes of 
Eurasian children in Japan ? The prudery of the nineteenth 
contury forbids the discussiou of such a topic in social cir- 
cles, but really the prudery of the nineteenth century has 
become suggestive frum its very extravagance. In this 
respect we might learn some useful leasons from the Japa- 
nese, who set very much less narrow limits to the range of 
conversation without suffering nny real contamination of 
thought or deed. Often indeed they err in the opposite 
direction, but at any rate they cannot be accused of attach- 
ing greater importance to words than to ideas, as is too 
commonly the case with ourselves. 

But meanwhile what becomes of the Eurasian children ? 
During twenty-three years of foreign residence in Japan 
very many might have reached an age sufficient to econ- 
stitute them appreciable units of society, Yet 
hear of them or see them so seldom that the exception 
confirms the rule of non-existence. Do they die in child- 
hood, or, on attaining maturity, cease to be distinguishable 
from Japanese? The latter is hardly possible, but the 
former is, we fear, too often the ease, The lot of these 
poor little bairns is sad enough. ‘They do not, it is to be 
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presumed, lack for food and clothes at any rate so long as 


their fathers are here, but when the latter have left Japan, 
life assumes a less rosy complexion for their deserted off- 
spring. ‘The mothers may be well-intentioned enough, but 
suciety is not liberal, and the Eurasian child does not recive 
much sympathy from either Japanese or foreiguers., The for- 
mer assume that it is provided for, or at lens’ that it ought to 
be: the latter refuse to acknowledge is existence altogether, 
On more than one occasion, indeed, :aceessful appeals have 
heen made to the charitable feelings of this community on 
behalf of Eurasian children, but the subscription list has 
always been sent round stealthily, 30 to speak. The very 
presence of such an object in our midst is carefully con- 
cealed from those who are best fitted to interest themselves 
actively in the matter, A necessary result perhaps of our 
hypocritical ethics, it cannot be denied that the consequences 
of this conventionalism fall upon the heads not of those 
that have sinned but of those that have been sinned agaiust. 
The innocent child is the sufferer. It drifts into unpitied 
penury, perhaps into fatal destitution, while the saintly 
world hugs itself in the belief that justice would have been 
violated had any attempt been made to separate sin from its 
punishment. 


These ideas have many a time found expression among 
Japanese as well as Enropeans, and on one occasion there 
seemed to be a prospect of some practical result, The Pa- 
trons of the Blind Asylum (Rakuzenkwai) in Tokiyo had 
formed a plan of appealing to the public for aid to endow 


‘an instigution where destitute Eurasian children might be 


educated, and if necessary supported. ‘The duty of inception 
is one that seems to devolve naturally upon the Japanese 
in this affair, for the children almost invariably remain 
Japanese subjects: whatever be their parentage, their 
ultimate fate is a matter that concerns Japan very 
closely. None of us will be willing to doubt that, if 
the initiative were taken by charitable Japanese, large 
foreign co-operation would be wanting, but it were vain to 
hope that social prejudices can be sufficiently overcome to 
permit effective action fiom this side in the first place. At 
the back of many benevolent minds there lurks a feeling 
that any attempt to mitigate the penalties naturally attach- 
ing to sin is in a manner to encourage its commission, We 
dare not attempt to discuss this point here. It would carry 
us into a wilderness of doubt and darkness from which 
philosophers have not yet emerged by any common path, 
But every principle of charity combines to persuade us that 
something onght to be done, and that it could be done best 
under Japanese auspices and with foreign cooperation. 

Our immediate reason fur broaching the subject is a story 
published a few days ago ina vernacular journal. A person 
(whose name and nationality aro given, though for obvious 
reasOus wo Suppress then) had’ three da:ghters, half-castes, 
who lived with their father until the arrival of his wife from 
Europe necessitated some difforent arrangement, ‘There 
are women—common enough in England, we believe and 
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hope—who would have regarded the three little girls as a 
sacred trust, and not deemed that their husband’s disgrace 
was lessened by concealment rather than by retribution. But 
the lady in question had been educated in a different 
sehool. The children were turned out, not perhaps actually 
destitute, but in a condition little more enviable, and their 
mother’s appeals for aid finally led to ill-treatment that we 
gladly refrain from detailing. In nine cases out of ten 
there is but one future for girls so circumstanced.. The 
children of our story are not yet old enough to have 
achieved their unfortunate destiny; lut we learn from a 
Jupanose news paper, that the eldest has just made her début 
as an O-shaku, that is to say a cup bearer ; the apprentice 
office of n dancing girl. There is no need to tell what a 
dancing girl in Japan at present really is. The child has 
probably learned ere now ; and if the public continues in- 
different, it is much to be feared that her case will not be 
singular. 

We have seen nothing se exquisitely ludicrous for a long 
time as the following statement :— 

In the case of Corea, which has executed a treaty with 
Japan, and retains its independence, complaints are rife of 
the conduct of the Japanese, who under cover of treaty pro- 
visions have obtained a footing in certain parts of the 
peninsula ; but so badly indeed have some of them behaved, 
that a Corean Envoy was lately at Tientsin on his way to 
Peking, to submit a list of misdemeanours and grievances 
experienced, and to ask for arms and help to coerce the 
unruly and masterful Japanese into orderly submission to 
Cerean rule, and from what we hear, the Chinese are quite 
ready to hearken to and to aid them in their extremity. 

This certainly comes well from a journal remarkable for 
its scurrilous attacks upon Japan and the Japanese, and its 
wanton defiance not of common propriety aloue but of all 
the laws obtaining in the country where it is contemptuous- 
ly tolerated. “ Physician, heal thyself!” ‘These ‘ Jup- 
anes6, who under cover of treaty provisions have obtained a 
fuoting in certain parts of the peninsula”; these “ uruly 
and masterful Japanese’ who refuse ‘ orderly submission 
to Corean rule”; do they find no parallel in Yokohama ? 
Apparently it did not occur to the writer of this paragraph 
that he was describing his own case, and that, but fora 
very palpable abuse of “ treaty provisions,” his presence 
here would be no more tolerated than it is in the social 
circles from which, to his bitter chagrin, he has already been 
excluded. Certain insects cannot be provented from buzzing. 
It is their business in life, so far as we can judge, but we 
may decline to be bored by them if we please, and keep 
them out of our houses by the contrivances usually employ- 
ed iu such cases. Were they sensible insects they would 
recognize the futility of trying to obtain admission by 
buzzing louder. But insects are seldom overburdened with 
sense—especially drones,—and sometimes, if entomology 
may be believed, they sting themselves to death in the 
blindness of their fury. We suspect that this settlement is 
destined to witness some such suicidal phenomenon before 
long unless a Secretary of the Foreign Office should chance 
to make a mistake in drawing up the next invitation list. 





It seems that the terrible earthquakes which have lately 
visited the Philippine Islands are not to be without valuable 
results to science. We learn from private sources that the 
Governor General has authorized the Inspector General of 
mines, Mr. Abella y Casariego, to enter into as complete a 
study as possible of all the seismic phenomena which are 
observed in the Philippines ; and for this purpose the Minin; 
Department have ordered the establishment of five stations 
in the various districts of Luzon, besides a central station in 
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Manila. The central station is to contain not only the 
instruments which are adopted for general use in the Mining 
Department, but instruments of all the kinds which are used 
in other countries. The stations outside of Manila are con- 
uected with the telegraph stations, and-the observations are 
to be made by the officials of the Telegraph Department. It 
is especially worthy of note that this enterprise is generously 
supported by the civil Government. ° 





The purchase of the leading Japanese journal by a party 
of gentlemen who, though not actually occupying official 
positions, are presumably favourable to the Government, 
has of course given rise to much comment. Newspapers 
which are never tired of parading their independence, 
with a superfity of assertion that would in itself betray 
their villenage even though obsequious time-service were 
not written in every column they indite, ery bitterly against 
the new arrangement, and metaphorically wring their hands 
because, as they pretend, the press has been again 
suborned, but in reality because their own hunger becomes 
unendurable when they see others, as they suppose, fatten- 
ing on thé spoils. A more empty-headed hubbub could not 
possibly be conceived. There is no newspaper in the world 
that does not support the interests of some party. In Yoko- 
hama, for example, we have at least one journal which re- 
presents the cause of acertain section of this community witha 
bigotry and violence sometimes too highly flavoured even 
for ita well seasoned constituency. People who find no 
speciul pleasure in scurrility and suspicion are content to 
believe that the editors of such journals have faith in the 
creeds they profess. Nothing would be easier than to say 
that articles crying up certain mercantile interests were 
written with a view to attracting advertisments or subscri- 
bers, but the moral advantage of such assertions is not clear 
enough to prompt them. Sane controversialists busy them- 
selves with an opponent’s arguments, not with his motives. 
The moment they assail the latter their own integrity 
becomes suspected. If every question could be viewed 
from one side only with propriety, we should not havea 
hundred forms of religion and as mauy political creeds in 
the sume country. But opinions vary, and if the pur- 
chasers of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun desire to ventilate their 
views, they have as much right to do so as anybody else. 
Somo of them are intimate friends of the Minister for 
Foreign affairs and of other leading members of the 
Cabinet. So much the better. They will advocate the 
cause of law and order, and help the people to appreciate 
the old xphorism that “Rome was not built in a day.” We 
have often thought that nothing is more to be desired in 
Japan than a journal conducted by sensible, well-informed 
men who are in a position to explain to the nation the views 
of its rulers. ‘This office is admirably performed to-day by 
the Liberal newspapers in England, just as it was two years 
ago by the Conservative. In Japan up to the present it 
has scarcely been attempted, and if the Government sees 
no danger in abandoning the field altogether to the political 
agitators, it is fortunate that others are found to remedy 
the oversight. After all, however, if certain gentlemen 
choose to invest their money in a nowspaper, that is their 
affair. They scem to have made a very excellent specula- 
tion. Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s subscriptions alone 
represent more than seventy thousand yen per annum, while 
the ground, offices and plant must be worth fully half the 
money paid for the whole concern. Such plums are not 
to be picked up every day. 

It will be curious to see also what view the public takes 
of another transaction said to be on the tapis if not already 
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definitely concluded. We mean the purchase of the Hochi 
Shimbun by Messrs. Fujita (the present editor) and Mr. Yano. 
The latter gentleman is one of Mr. Okuma’s most intimate 
friends, and this, combined with the fact that Mr. Fuko- 
zawa is to have a paramount influence at the helm, removes 
all uncertainty as to the policy the journal will espouse under 
its new management. This no doubt will be regarded as a 
very patriotic preceeding on the part of Mr. Yano and Fu- 
jita; but, so far as we are concerned, we fail to see how the 
code of newspaper morality is outraged by supporting the 
views of those in authority and satisfied by advocating the 
cause of those that seek to supplant them. 

We say too much perhaps when we include Mr. Fukuzawa 
iu the latter category. His last work—of which a résumé 
is now in process of publication in these cotmns—was writ- 
teu before the date of a National Assembly's establishment 
had been proclaimed, and may therefore be taken as repre- 
seuting his most extreme views—views which are also 
entertained by all that large section of the educated public 
whose mouthpiece the great scholar certainly is. Yet we 
find nothing there that could be constructed as a recom- 
mendation to oust the present Ministery and have immediate 
recourse to a National Assembly. Quite the contrary 
indeed. Mr. Fukuzawa advocates a very different course, 
and those that wish to make themselves acquainted with the 
creed of what may be called the Middle Seetion of Japanese 
politicians will do well carefully to peruse his Complaints of 
the Time. 





We can imagine nothing more likely to dam the current 
of a returning exile’s reverie than the swift arrival of a fist 
in his eye as he is in the act of gazing on his gradually- 
above-the-horizon-lifting native shore. This is what hap- 
pened to Mr. Kishiguchi Kansuke, able bodied seaman of the 
good ship BuAvark. He was fain to vary his occupation of 
pulling at the braces by “ wanting to look at the coast of 
Japan,” when the mate came up and, without any regard for 
logic or romance, told him to “ get out,” at the same time 
“fisting his eye.” A story, which unfortunately won’t bear 
repeating in our conventionalized columns, tells of a horri- 
bly laconic summons once uttered by a boatewain on finding 
his berth occupied by a seaman called Bill or William. The 
boatswain, however, was not illogical in his fashion of 
speech. His “out, out” had some connection with its 
context, but what Mr. Kishiguchi Kansuke was to “ get 
out” of we cannot conceive, unless it was his reverie. Al- 
together the mate of the British barque BuAvark seems to 
‘have been a man whose deeds were more pertinent than his 


.words, .Five Japanese sailors preferred charges of assault 


aud battery against him, and he admitted having “ pushed 
one of them over with the side of his foot,” an acrobatic 
performance which is not quite intelligible to landsmen. 
The law, however, applauded his energetic habits. H. B. 
M.’s Court for Japan not only dismissed the charges, but 
declared also that the chief officer had been perfectly 
justified in inflicting the oorrection he did. We had hoped 
that the reign of knuckle-dusters and marlin-spikes was 
coming to an end, but evidently the hope was vain. No 
doubt his Honour, the Acting Judge, saw ample reason to 
conclude that the five complainunts in the Bulwark case 
had conspired to tramp up acharge against the chief 
officer, With what motive they did so, indeed, one 
cannot immediately conceive, fur though a local con- 
temporary, who undertakes to report not only facts 
but feelings, ventilates the ridiculons statement that they 
expected damages, we fail to comprehend how they can 


have expected what they did uot demand and what they 
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must have known they could not get. 


Let the facts be 
what they may, however, it is to be feared that this judg- 
ment will be very broadly interpreted by merchant captains 


aud chief officers. The tendency is uot exactly to pamper 
Chinese and Japanese seamen as it is, and when it is known 
that H. B. M.’s Ceurt approves of their being “ slightly 
corrected ”’ as for example, ‘‘ shoved over - with the side of 
the foot,” their lines are apt to be laid in somewhat rough 
places. There are, it is true, a thousand and one contin- 
gencies which fully warrant recourse to physical persuasion 
on board ship, but it seems a pity that the Bu/wark affair 
was not brought more distinctly into the category, 





An extraordinary story bas been current in the capital 
for some days ; and if we have refrained from publishing it 
sooner, the same reticence has not been observed by our 
vernaculer contemporaries. It appears—so the story runs— 
that of two gentlemen—both employés of the Japanese 
Government and both married men—one engaged the other’s 
wife some time ago to play the part of Guinevere to his 
Launcelot. One day the audience was indirectly increased by 
King Arthur—to pursue our allegory—who adopted the 
very sensible expedient of putting Guinevere, not in 
charge of the Abbess of Almesbury, but on board the mail 
steamer, instructing his lawyer at the same time to set 
matters in train for obtaining a divorce, There the affair 
ended for the nonce, as the gentlemen, though natives of a 
country where duelling is still fashionable, agreed, it is said, 
not to interfere with their official duties by attempting to 
cut or wound oneanother. Something, however, seems to 
have ruffled Sir Launcelot lately, for according to the most 
recent intelligence, he planted himself a few days ago out- 
side King Arthur's gate, and fired two shots with a revolver 
at the monarch as the latter was about to issue into the 
street. The King’s equerry—or not to put to fine a point 
on it, his betto—managed to disconcert Sir Launcelot’s aim, 
and so saved the monarch’s life, receiving, however, a grie- 
vious castigation from the knight in consequence. So far 
therefore the unfortunate bette is the only one hurt—that 
is to say physically—but if this shooting be true—which we 
greatly doubt—it is not romantic to expect a sequel. We 
do not say that the story is entirely without foundation, 
but we hope to hear it has been largely exaggerated. 





The attitude of the Government towards the newspapers 
in the matter of the Colonization Commission has been 
somewhat peculiar. Onno occasion have the native journals 
been more out-spoken or placed themselves more palpably 
within the power of the law. Yet their violence was left 
entirely unchecked, and it was not till the day (28th ult.) 
when the abolition of the Kaitakuishi wae finally an- 
nounced, that the imprudent editors were summoned and 
fined for their contumelious utterances. Like Agag they 
must have gone up “ delicately ” to the police court, fancy- 
ing the “ bitterness of death was past.” 

Of course there are a great many conjectures as to the 
cause of this long delay—fally two months—and some do 
not hesitate to say that the authorities held their hand fear- 
ing to accentuate the outcry. How that view can be 
entertained we fail to comprehend, seeing that it was always 
within the competence of the Government to suppress the 
papers altogether, if less extreme measures had the effect 
of only inciting them to fresh extravagances. Our own 
idea is that the Government desired to leave the discus- 
sion altogether untrammelied, secing no more efficacious 
method of sileucing the advocates of au obuoxivus policy. Fur 
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once the newspapers, without knowing it, were in accord with 
the majority of the Cabinet. 

A curious incident resulting from this delay is that the 
editor of the Nicht Nicht Shimbun las been fined a 
hundred yen for printing a lecture delivered by Mr. Fukuchi 
at the Shintomiza Theatre, while the lecturer himself bas 
escaped scot free, This, which seemsa rather partial method of 
administering justice, is in reality an unavoidable interpreta- 
tion of the laws; for these require that action against a public 
lecturer must be taken immediately, though imposing no limit 
of time in the cage of a newspaper. 





Since writing last week about the Bond Street Gallery of 
Japanese Art, we have obtained more accurate information as 
to its proprietorship, and feel in consequence that the warn- 
ing we gave possible purchasers must be qualified. The 
affair appears in the name of Yechigoya, a Kobe firm of curio 
dealers, of whom we have nothing good to tell the public. 
We shall not go so far as to say that Messrs. Yechigo and 
Company designedly lay themselves out tu victimize amateurs, 
Whether it be their “ error or their crime” we leave others to 
determine, but from our own practical experience and that of 
our friends, we can assure our readers that the accounts 
these professed experts give of their wares and the certificates 
of antiquity they are so ready to write, require to be seasoned 
with a great many grains of salt before they are fit for assi- 
milation. Plain speaking on these subjects, however philan- 
tropic the intention, is apt to become dangerous, but, as we 
explained some time ago, the new law of libel protects us 
against being cited before a judge and jury without the 
written fiat or allowance of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. It is not impessible, considering the prevailing ima- 
nia for Japanese curiosities, that that functionary may be 
possessed of a spurious cabinet or a false piece of “old Ja- 
pan,” in which ease a fellow-feeling will dispose him to mercy. 
Be that as it may, wo are weary of watching the deceptions 
practised upon London amateurs, and persuaded that much of 
the mischief might have been prevented had less reticence 
been observed on this side of the water. Change of scene 
may have inspired the Messrs. Yechigo with knowledge or 
integrity; but if their habits and morals have not been me- 
tamorphosed by a breath of British air, very few of their 
customers will ultimately be disposed to follow the example 
of the Biblical buyer who said “ it is naught, it is naught,” 
but went on his way rejoicing. 

But we have now to supplement this warning. It appears 
that Mr. Yechigo janior has only a subordinate interest in the 
Bond Street Gallery. With him are associated two gentlemen 
who were for many years resident in Japan, and whose names 
are sufficient guarantee that no effort will be spared to furnish 
genuine specimens of Japanese art, and, what is more im- 
portant, to accompany them with reliable descriptions. We 
cannot help regretting that these gentlénien should have 
invested moncy and trouble in an undertaking which bears 
the title of Yechigo. One would imagine that, if they had 
anything of an expert’s skill, they must have arrived long 
ago at a just estimate of their confederate’s morale, but at 
any rate, so far as they are concerned, we have nothing that 
is not favorable to say of the Bond Street Gallery. Only we 
recommend a little more care in the preparation of prospectus. 
Faith is not inspired by allusions to a “ temporary palace of 
the Emperor” which had no existence at the Lime mentioned, 
and a visit from the ‘ representative of the Tokugawa fami- 
ly”? who has not been in England for several years. 


A letter to the Mew York Times and o telegram to the 
Alta California have again brought the silk trouble ou the 
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tapis and given some local English journals an opportunity 
for another burst of intemperance and recrimination. For 
our own part we do not propose to rake the smouldering 
embers together again. Suffice it to say that those who 
undertake to deny in foto the allegations put forward by the 
writer inthe Mew York Times ave convicted of duplicity 
not a whit more excusable than anything ever laid to the 
charge of the Japanese. It ia as absurd as it is false to pre- 
tend that none of the nbuses complained of have any foun- 
dation in fact. Beyond all doubt they were practised occa- 
sionally, but by the great majority of the Foreign merchants 
here they were emphatically condemned. This is where the 
correspondent of the New York Times is to blame. He 
ought to have stated that these abuses were the exception, 
whereas his lettr represents them ng the rule. 

But enough of this unhappy affair, What we desire to 
point out is the amusing error into which certain journalistio 
Furies have been betrayed. The telegram from the lta 
California is as follows :— 


‘‘The Silk Deadlock Broken.—New York, December 5th.—A 
private despatch from Japan states that the deadlock in the silk 
trade has been removed by the practical submission of the Ameri- 
can and European merchants to the Japanese. Five million dollars 
worth of silk held by the Japanese for the past six weeks has now 
been disposed of, and is on the way to the Western markets.” 


Thia paragraph, on the supposition that it comes from a 
Japanese source, is deséribed by a Yokohama newspaper as 
“one of but seven lies,” and attacked with all the malignity 
peculiar to that scurrilous Colonial Echo. But a moment’s 
examination will show that the telegram must have been 
sent, if not by one of the implacables, at any rate by a mem- 
ber of their following. It not only attempts to malign the 
moderate majority who, so far from “ practically submit- 
ting” to the Japanese, were merely sufficiently consistent 
and temperate to ngree in the end to what they had declared 
themselves prepared to accept in the beginning, but it also 
ventilates a deliberate falsehood with the obvious intention 
of depressing the European silk market and so augmenting 
the losses already incurred by Japanese holders. The 
attempt is clumsy, as deceptions often are, since the facile 
telegraphs are always at hand to refute such a wild notion 
as the immediate purchase and shipment of silk to the value 
of five million dollars, but for all that there remains the fact 
that a malicious falsehood was conceived and wired to 
America. We do not profess to be very subtle moralists, 
but we should very much prefer the society of the Mew 
York Times’ correspondent to that of the sender of the Alta 
California’s telegram. 





We have receivod a leaf purporting to be a ‘' Specimen de 
travail’ for a Dictionaire Francais Faponais, and as 
we presume that the sender desires an expression of opinion, 
we do not hesitate to say what we think, 

‘The specimen sheet is accompanied by a “ Liste générale 
des membres de la société de langue ‘francaise de Tokiyo,” 
comprising more than two hundred names of Japanese and 
French gentlemen, many of whom are known to be men of 
very considerable literary attainments. With such co/- 
laborateurs the new dictionary ought to prove a most valu- 
able addition to the library of useful knowledge ; but, if the 
specimen sheet is to be taken as a model, we have serious 
doubts as to the success of the venture. The first thing that 
strikes one is the extraordinary method of using the hy- 
phens. Take for example the phrase :—Z/shawa-hai-byo-wo- 
san-do-ni-wakatsu"’ (Les médecins distinguent trois 
degrés dans la phthisie) snd compare it with :—“ Mrppon- 
no-kwan-in-niwa tkutsu  totiouga aruka” (Combien y 
a-t-il de degrés parmis les officiers “faponais).? The only 
fixed principle we can discover here is that the particles wa 
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and ga are suffixed without any hyphen, as though they actic- 


ally formed part of the nouns they qualify. By this method 
the post-position #z and the particle wa form one word, 
niwa, but how this is to be distinguished from niwa, 
a garden, we fail to conceive. The particle woon the 
contrary, which in colloquial Japanese blends with its sub- 
stantive much more intimately than: either wa or ga, is here 
_ preceded by a hyphen, so that one passes from bewilderment 
to consternation. Why again should every word in the first 
phrase be joined to its neignbour by a hyphen, while in the 
second, similar parts of speech similarly employed, have no 
vinculam at all? A little furthur on we find ; ‘* Ho-dzuna- 
wo-tori-hana-sukoto ( Dégreément), where our previous theory 
is upset by the -hyphen before wo, while at the same time we 
begin to suspect that a sinister design of maddening the 
student is in foot, since the two words hanasu koto (the act 
of letting go) are divided so as to beeome hana (a flower) 
and sykoto, which means nothing at all. 

Of course we cannot endorse the method of transliteration 
employed, which, by the way, is not consistent, for, according 
to the system given as a guide, we ought to have diya, not 
byo, in the first of the phrases quoted above. It seems a pity 
that the French sinologues do not see their wag to adopting 
the American and English system of transliteration. It were 
childish to deny that the study of the English language takes 
ineomparable precedence of all others in Japan ; and ortho- 
graphical methods ought to conform to that fact. ‘This most 
excellent plan of inviting criticism before going to press ought, 
however, to have the effect of eliminating errors and securing 
success, and for our part we shall be glad to give what agsist- 
ance we can to so promising an undertaking. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of 4 Grammar of the 
English Language for ‘Japanese Students, Part II, by Mr. 
W. D. Cox, of Tokiyo, which we hope to review in our next 
issue. 


The Friend of China for November, to hand by the last 
mail, naturally fills its columns with.a report of the meeting 
of the Anti-Opium Society at the Mansion House and 
comments on that and similar gatherings. At the 
civic palace meeting, undet the presidency of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, there wero present on the platform 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of Bedford, the Rev. E. E. 
Jenkins, late President of the Wesleyun Conference, the 
Rev. R. J. Simpson, General Tremenheere, Samuel Gurney, 
Esq., A. C. P. Coote, Esq., Robert Rae, Esq., Bishop 
Simpson of Philadelphia, Arthur Allbright, Esq., of Bir- 
mingham, and Donald Matheson, Esq. The invitations 
issued by the Lord Mayor wero largoly responded to. ‘The 
Times’ reporter estimated that the hall contained nearly 
1,000 people, nnd a large numbor of letters from influential 
persons, expressing regret at not being ablo to attend, was 
received. One striking feature of the meeting was the 
simultaneous presence of Cardinal Manning and Archbishop 
Tait. The Primate, who spoke immediately after the Lord 
Mayor had given his inaugural address, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the opium trade as now 


carried on between India and China is epposed alike to Christian | 


and international morality and to the commercial inturests of 
this country. 

“That, in the opinion of this mecting, it is the duty of this 
country not only to put an end to ths opium trade, as now con- 
ducted, but to withdraw all encouragement to the prowth of 
the poppy in India, except for striclly me Jicinal purposes, and 
to support the Chinese Ciovernment in its efforts to suppress 
the traffic, 

“That, in the opinion of this mecting, it will be the duty of 
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this country to give such aid to the Government of India as 
may be found reasonable in order to lessen the inconvenience 
resulting to its finances by the adoption of the policy advocated 
by the present resvlution.”’ 


His Grace of Canterbury, in the course of a long address, 
only commented on the first of tho three paragraphs emho- 
died in the resolution, the Earl of Shaftesbury reading the 
latter two, and using arguments with which we are all 
familiar in condemnation of the traffic. At the close of the 
conversation which ensued, Mr. Martin Wood, late Editor 
of the Times of India, said :— 


“ Before the resolution is put, I should just like to say one 
word, The third part of the resvlution, 1 believe, pledges the 
people of this country to give their aid to the Government of 
India and to support it in the loss from the removal of the 
opium revenue. I merely wish to say that you, in putting this 
resolution, ought, I think, to allow the meeting to understand 
that it is pledging itself to a very considerable financial respon- 
sibility—a responsibility which, of course, is amply covered by 
the remarks in the speech of the venerable prelate who has 
spoken, but a financial responsibility which cannot be lost sight 
of—a responsibility of six millions a year.” 

The Lord Mayor :—* We are quite alive to the responsibility 
—quite ulive. The Government will be supported by the 
country, we believe, in putting down that which nothing can 
justify.” 

‘Lhe motion was then submitted and carried unanimously. 

A resolution proposed by Cardinal Manning was “ that in 
the opinion of this meeting the results of the sale of opium 
in British Burma are a disgrace to out government of India, 
and demand the most thorough and immediate remedy.” 

His Eminence, also, spoke at length ; and his proposi- 
tion was seconded by Mr. George Palmer, M.P., and carried 
unanimously. So was the next and final resolution outrusted 
to Mr. Donald Matheson :—“ That a deputation from this 
meeting be appointed to lay before the Prime Minister the 
foregoing resolutions, and tu press upon himthe duty of adopt- 
ing the policy thereinapproved; and that the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, Chairman of the Meeting, and the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, President of the Suciety, be requested 
to tuke the necessary steps to give effect to this resolution.” 
The concluding words of the Lord Major in dismissing the 
meeting were:—“I am sure that if........ ....the public 
at large look upon the question in the light that has 
been presented here, and give it the importance which 
it demands, in the course of alittle time we shall see in re- 
lation to the opium traffic what we have seen with regard to 
slavery—that it will be put down.” 


* 
* * 


Professor Goldwin Swith, who was present at the Man- 
sion House, writes :— There is a crisis not only in the 
opium trade, but in the history of China. This, in fact, it 
was which brought me, as a Canadian, to your meeting. 
The Chinese are in.the streets of Canadian cities ; they are 
in the strects of all the cities in tha New World. They 
will come in increasing numbers, for their labour is 
indispensable, and nothing can keep them out. And 
wherever they go they will carry with them this hideous 
and vory contagious vice, of which the guilt and the shame 
will rest partly upon England.” 





One of the worst phases of American politics is the too 
frequent recurrence of presidential changes, It is now barely 
a year since the murdered General Garfield was installed in 
the White Tonse, barely six mouths since he was summoned 
to die by tho bullet of an assassin, Yet already “ poli- 
tictans " are commencing to disturb the atr with forecasts of 
All 
Thus we rea), ina 
Californian paper, that when General Grant admitted that 
he was doing all that ley in his power to remove Mr, Blaine 


the results to be attended in three years from now, 


sorts of coutinzeneies are discussed, 
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from the cabinet of General Arthur, because, in his opinion, i such stupid and inaccurate ‘high falutin’ as this. 


Blaine was unfit for the position, he laid himself opea to 
criticism. ‘‘ We are not advised as to the nature of Mr. 
Blaine’s offence against the ex-President, unless it is that 
he was and is n enndidate for the presidential office, against 
General Grant’s ambition for a third term. Ex-President 
Hayes is obnoxious to the same charge, and so was General 
Garfield. Both succeeded in attaining the presidential office, 
and thereby encountered very bitter hostility, and were sub- 
jected to personal discourtesy from Grant. General Grant 
seems determined to classify the men of. the uation into two 
divisions—those who desire him again to become President 
are his friends, and those who oppose him are his enemies. 
This kind of politics is easily understood. It presents the 
political issue in very simple form. It can be understood 
by men of the most ordinary comprehension. Out of thirty- 
four delegates to the last national convention from the Pacific 
coast thirty-three voted for Mr. Blaine, aud against General 
Grant. At the next convention the delegation will be solid 
against Grant, with sixtecn votes from California.” Now is 
not all this premature ? Whocan guarantee the life of the 
candidates during the term which will intervene betwoen now 
and a struggle which seems periodically to disturb or arrest 
all the channels of trade, wellnigh doemoralize every man, 
woman and child within the fifty odd states of the 
Union and often turn fast friends into hostile partisans. 
While according all the credit that can be claimed for 
republican institutions, we are convinced that the term of 
office conferred upon the Chief Magisirate of the Great 
Republic is far too short, and that it might well be ex- 
changed for n seven or even a ten years’ incumbency. Ani 
the sense of the American nation is in favor of such an 
alteration. Unhappily, however, it is not the nation’s 
sense but the despotism of vennl demngogues thnt seems 
to control political affairs in the Unites States of America. 





Bravo, Jinks! otherwise Captain William L. Merry, 
writing so lately as the 3rd of last month in the Argonaut 
on the Monroe doctrine and the trans-Isthmian canal. Our 
readers will preserve, with difficulty perhaps, their gravity 
when they are gravely informed that “ When the traveller 
approaches Yokohama, his eye greets, in an impregnable 
position on Jnpanese soil, the flags of England and France 
covering their armed legions, and rifled artillery command- 
ing the approaches and the city itself. Japan, with its forty 
millions of inhabitants, has been powerless to prevent this, 
Had Japan been on the American continent, the Monroe 
Doctrine would have prevented it. Ifa brave and progres- 
sive nation of forty millions has found itself unable to pre- 
vent forcign military occupation under a pretenee, what 
chance has Colombia, in her defenceless condition, unless 
the United States interpose the Monroe Doctrine? Are we 
to consider the inevitable result any the less dangerous to 
our peace becanse preceded by the insidious argument of 
commercial considerations ? Admitted that the foreign 
policy of powerful European powers is aggressive, what 
follows in Colombia on the completion of the interoceanic 
canal, if not during its construction ? ” 


® 
* * 


Va! pour Colombia! Captain Merry ; but for decency’s 
sako dont ventilate your ignorance. Ina few days hence, 
it will be seven years since the “ armed legions ”"—a handful 
of marines and artillerymen—of England and France, left 
Yokohama for ever. The caso of the United States 
admittedly n very strong one, to control, or, better still, to 
protect the navigation of the canal, or whatever other form 
the traject between the oceans may take, is not fortified by 


Google 


Mr. 
Blaine and those who aid him to expound, or accept 
his explanation of, the Monroe doctrine, would do well 
to economize their breath for domestic purposes, and put 
their shoulders to the work they have in view. Most 
decidedly :—* The power of enormous wealth and resourees, 
as well ns the ability to rapidly ultilize them, make up the 
true influence of modern uations.” The American “ posi- 
tion is impregnable so far as final results are concerned. If 
we determine, then, to abandon the Monroe Doctrine, let us 
do so with the deliberate policy of arming against foreign 
aggression. If force, and not principle, is to control the 
destinies of our country, let us develop that force in ac- 
cordance with our ability, and depend upon that alone. 
With due regard for the preceding considerations, what say 
the American people? What say the people of the Pacific 
Coast ? Is the patriotic Blaine right or wrong ? 

“Tho answer is not doubtful while patriotic impulses 
thrill our hearts. The Monroe Doctrine is a part of our her- 
tage. No European power, under commercial guise or with 
warlike aspect, shall over, with our consent, acquire domin- 
ating control over our s‘ster republics. They are weak in 
defence against European aggression. Lhe Monroe Doctrine 
is theirs, and will so remain while Americans are loyal ts 
their country.” 

All right; but we have had occasion to show on a very 
recent occasion that English and French money is largely 
invested in, say, Peruvian and Chilean securities, and may 
be floated in 2 Panama Canal or Ship-.ailway unJertaking. 
So long as the interests of European capitalists are regarded, 
Mr. Blaine and his friends need not be all solicitous about 
British or French interference in details of construction, 
police, and financial management. This manufacture of 
phantasms to be beaten, would be irritating if it were not 
ludicrous, As it i3, we cannot help being reminded of 
Penelope Bird in Ingoldsby's Cynotaph. 


All the night long her cantankerous sprite 
Would be running about in the pale moonlight, 
Chasing him round, and attempting to lick 

The ghost of poor Tray with tne ghost of a stick. 





The Fourth Part of Mr. Fukuzawa’s work treats of “ Na- 
tional Strength.” When the foundation of an efficient in- 
ternal administration has been laid and the people’s well- 
being thus secured, attention must be turned abroad and 
earnest endenvours made to strengthen the country uis-a- 
vis foreign nations. Than this there is no object that will 
be dearer to the people of Japan. Nations in their inter- 
course with one another are not united by any bonds of 
affection ; all assert their respective rights and obtain them 
through the balance of power. Affectionate intercourse 
exists ouly between the great and the small or the strong 
and the weak, as between parents and children or man and 
wife. Great differences of power and strength beget mutual 
sympathy. ‘The fraternal rolation is less affectionate because 
brothers are more nearly equal in strength, and in short, as a 
general rule, the greater the similarity, the less the sym- 
pathy. This is the law of nature. Bat nations in their in- 
tercourse are presumably on an equal footing, and insist 
upon obtaining their rights to the uttermost tittle; so it can- 
uot certainly be said that are united by any ties of fond 
feeling. What then can they rely on to maintain their posi- 
tious vzs-a-vis one another ? Force, simply and shortly, 
force. In old times that force consisted of men—thews and 
sinews alonc— ; but in these latter ages many auxiliaries 
have been added. Ships of war, great guns and many 
other strange engines of war have been devised, and 
these are essential to a country which proposes to 
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hold any intercourse with the outer world. Stock sub- 
jects for public complaint and regret in Japan are that the 
sovereign power of the country is often invaded by foreigners; 
that the profits of the national commerce are usurped by 
them; that lawsuits instituted against them are always 
decided in their favour’; and that foreigners, relying on the 
strength of their countries, not only consider themselves 
entitled to special privileges when residing in Japon, but 
also despise the customs and laws of the land. It is not to 
be denied that these grievances are by no means imaginary, 
but a little reflection will show that the fault is vot more 
on the foreigners’ side than on that of the Japanese 
who lay themselves open to be thus put upon. Com- 
plaints are worse than useless in this case: what Japan 
has todo is so to strengthen herself that there will no 
longer be nny possibility of thus victimizing ner. Hap- 
pily something is being done in this direction: mer- 
chants are combining to remedy existing abuses ; arti- 
zans are improving their methods ; producers, their pro- 
duce ; lawyers are investigating the codes of all the great 
nations ; and the Government has lately revised mauy of its 
most important regulations. But strange to sny, military 
matters seem to be much neglected. Can it be said that 
her present army and navy are proportionate to Japan's 
resources or sufficient to protect her interests ? ‘The ques- 
tion is of vital importance ; and yet we seldom find it treated 
by either newspapers or politicians. 
turies was a country where the profession of arms reccived 
universnl esteem, and military matters were made the subject 
of great attention. But the opposite seems to be the case 
now. It is true that jurisprudence and commerce are the 


Japan for many cen- 


concomitants of civilization, but there is no denying that. 
without the support of force these things can have no per- 
manence. Above all is strength essential in competition 
with Western nations. ‘lo-day, for example, the commerce 
of Great Britain is so vast that it exercises control over 
that of the whole world, aud this is because she has a 
greater number of ships of war than any other country. 
Russia is gradually bringing her neighbouring states into 
subjection because her army is so strong: Germany has 
largely extended ber influence during the past century, 
and the extension has proceeded pari passé with the growth 
of her standing army ; while in the same way Italy’s pro- 
gress has been simultaneous with that of her army ; and 
Portugal’s decline may be traced to the decadence of her 
military strength. All these examples amply justify an as- 
sertion that military power is the most powerful factor ina 
nation’s development as well as in the conduct of her foreign 
relations. Of late Japan has beon busying herself about 
treaty revision, but it is to be feared that her efforts 
will not be crowned with any very satisfactory results, 
and the principal cause of her ill-success — will 
be nothing more or less than her want of strength to 
enforce her demands. 

The first of the existing treaties was concluded so loug 
ago ay 1858, and subsequent ones are based on it. Now 
when that first treaty was drafted Ly Harris, the condition 
of Japan was very different from what it is at present. 
The country had remained secluded for upwards of 250 
years, and the people knew comparatively nothing of the 
existence of foreign nations. In every one of the three 
hundred fiefs the milituwy classes advocated the anti-foreign 
policy ; and asa conscquence the dislike to strangers was 
universal. Thus, although thu opening of tho country was 
forced upon Japan by the circumstances in which she 
found herself, it was not to be doubted that her intention 
was fo scize every available opportunity in the future of | 
obstructing foreign intercourse and diminishing foreign 
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trade. This is proved by the troaty-clauses which restrict 
travel in the interior, limit the space intended for foreign 
settlements, prohibit the export of rice, reserve the export 
of copper aud so forth. Foreign nations, on the other hand, 
not failing to perceive the state of feeling in Japan, deemed 
it necessary to introduce into the treaties provisions pro- 
hibiting Japanese officials from interfering with commerce 
and from imposing duties upon foreign articles which had 
already paid import dues, and at the same time insisted on 
maintaining the right of exterritorial jurisdiction ; and also 
annexed to the treaties a fixed tariff with a stipulation that 
it should not be altered without mutual consent. There 
can bo little question that foreign nations adopted these 
precantions in self-defence, since what they saw of the spirit 
of the Japanese at the time persuaded them that attempts 
would be made to carry out the Fai policy by the aid of 


such weapons as partial decisions in law-cuurts, the 
imposition of excessive duties upon imports and so 
forth. In a word the treaties were dictated by the 


then existing state of the country, and it would not be 
amias to call thom contracts well suited to the circumstances 
of the time. But that was twenty-three years ago ; and those 
twenty-three years have been a time of rapid progress in 
Japan. For during that interval the Tokugawa Government, 
has been overthrown, the foudal system abolished, the laws 
revised, the system of (axation altered, and in short every- 
thing, from the military organization, the literature, the 
commerce, the manufactures and so- forth, down to the 
dress and food of the people, has undergone a complete 
change; a change not only the greatest Japan bas ever 
witnessed during the tweuty-five centuries of her existence, 
but also the most extraordinary in the history of nations. 
Nor has that chauge been confined to visible objects ; it has 
taken place in the minds of the people as well, so that no 
one can be found now-a-days who dislikes foreigners with- 
out a cause, or desires to put an end to foreign commerce - 
without regard to its advantuges or disadvantages. Nay, 
what is more, the reaction is scarcely less marked than 
the phase that preceded it, for the people are new almost 
reckless in the faith and admiration they entertain for every- 
thing foreign. ‘Twenty years ago learned men were alone 
in their advocacy of a foreign intercourse policy, and they 
often found that to support those principles meant to risk 
one’s life. Now, on the contrary, they have to regret the 
country’s too precipitate progress, and repent their own 
zealous propagandism of doctrines which threaten to upset 
the national equilibrium. . 

Is it not plain, therefore, that the existing treaties and tariffs 
are not less ill-suited to the Japan of the present day, than 
would be the customs aud laws that existed under the Tuku- 
gawa Government? Those customs aud laws have under- 
gone a radical metamorphosis, but the treaties remain un- 
chanwed. 

Had the Japan of 1858 been like the Japan of 1881, 
would she have accepted and concluded the treaty drafted 
by Harris? Most certainly not. In truth foreigners’ 
obstinate insistance upon the preservation of existing treaty 
provisions is much as though a mau were to persist in using 
throughout the summer n fire-place that could only serve 
his purpose in mid-winter, Such conduct lacks the very 
rudiments of reason, and the Japanese are well aware of the 
fact. Tho Government bave given the thing their best 
consideration, and are making every effort to obtain a 
revision of the treaties, but hitherto they have been un- 
The failure, however, is not to be laid to the 
charge of the Cabinet so much as to that of unavoidable 


cireumstanees. ‘hose who blame His Majesty's Ministers 











for the delay are mistaken. Under existing circumstances 
it ia notin the power of a Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whoever he may he, to inflnence perceptibly the state of 
But so soon as, by the co-operation of 
have 


foreign intercourse. 
the people, a powerful army and navy shall heen 
obtained, and 40 soon as the military strength of Japan 
shal! have been recognise] by other nations, then will the 
condition of foreign intercourse undergo a complete change, 
and it will become possible to aceomplish a satisfactory 
revision of the treaties by a single negotiation, It is much 
to bo wished that covery patriotic man would keep these 


objects steadily in view. 

The author here gives a comparative table of the popula- 
tions, annual revenues, military and naval forecs and ex- 
penditures connected therewith, in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy, Holland and Japan ; whence he argues 
that, if the ability to protect their country depends upon 
the pecuniary and military resources of a country, ten 


Japanese are only equal to a single Frenchman or 
Dutchman. This «tate of things might be called in- 


evitable if Japan were actually without means to remedy 


it, but there is no reason whatsoever to believe that 
such is the ease, For what is the Jesson taught by 
the past. In the feudal times—tittle more than two 


decndes ago—the Shizoku, or military elass, in) Japan 
numbered over four hundred thousand men, whose support 
had to be entirely provided for by the agricultural popula- 
tion. Not only were they supplied with daily necessarics 
but also with arms, and—uolike the soldiers of the present 
day—they all had wives and families who also were simi- 
larly supported, In round numbers, therefore, the people 
had to provide for something like two million persons, and 
the expense must have been enormous. Yet the country 
was able to do all this. The deduction is fair that Japan is 
not destitute of wealth sufficient to maintain a large fores. 


Now, however, those four hundred thousand men have been 


replaced by an army of seventy four thousand and a navy of 


twenty-nine xhips, the total annual expense incurred on ac- 
count of the whole armament not exceeding eleven million 
yen. 
to Japan’s inability to increase her military power, and the 


Tho comparison completely answers any argument nas 


question of doing so ought therefore to be considered with 
reference nol to the wonlth of the people but to their pa- 
triotisin. 


Tho assortion made by some, that a country’s first duty 
is to develop commerce and afterwards military strenuth, 
though correct in theory, does not appear to be borne out 
by facts, In China, for example, the people are frugal, 
clevor in business and among them are many merchants of 
groat wenallh. Yet China that. 
unloss sho ninkes haste to develop her military resources 
there is every probability that she will be unable to retain 
Italy, on the other hand, is not ina 


is so far from strong 


her present wealth. 
healthy financial condition, Ter twenty six million inha- 
bitnnts nre taxed to the extent of two hundred and eighty 
million yer annually ; she has a large national debt and 
n depreciated paper currency. Yet her army and navy are 
very strong, while her commerce and manufactures are in 
a lighly flourishing condition, and) there is every prospect 
of their still further growth, These two eases would seem 
to indicate that the development of military strength ought 
to he the antecedent, net) the consequent, of commercial 
enterprise, 


It is diflkende to eseape a convielion Liat the people of 
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The principal evils of war are two ; loss af life 
loss of wealth. 


8 pproved, 
and Statistics, however, show that deaths 
in battle are Jess numerous than tho-e caused by epidemics, 
Although this fact does not justify wars it ought not to be 
As to the loss 


of wealth again, formidable as it may appear at the time, it 


forgotten in calculating their contingencies. 


ig in point of fact trival and—if pnst experience be credible 
—vasily recouped. Tho history of Japan alone furnishes 
many instunees of long continued struggles, involving great 
loss of life and property, which were nevertheless succeeded 
by extensive public works or costly expeditions beyond the 
seas. The Satsuma rebellion, for example, lasted nearly 
a whole year, and involved an expenditure by the Treasury 
of more than forty million yen, not to speak of the losses of 
life and private properly, nor will it be easily forgotten to 
What a grievous condition the provinces that were the scene 
Yet the effect on the country 
as a whole was incousiderable; and now, after a lapse of only 


of the fighting were reduced. 
three yenrs, no one even speaks of it. The evils entailed 
by war, in fact, are not really serious since they are never 
permanent, 

Further, nothing is of more importance than that Japan 
should become known to the rest of the world, to the end 
that foreign nations may take oan interest in her affairs. 
When other countries really recognise the fact that there is 
such a plico as Japan in the Hustern seas, they will begin 
to take serions note of her resources and civilization, and 
she will have an opportunity of proving what she is, At 
present a very smallsoction, in the majority of cases indeed, 
none at all, of the people in Western lands trouble their 
heads about Japan or look upon her as anything but a part 
of China. 


country, it is not to be expeeted that they shonld discuss 


Ignoring her very existence as an indepandent 


her condition ; while to the very few who do talk about 
hor, little is known of her true state; and her commonest lot 
is to be despised. 

Many causes combine, no doubt, to bring about this 
state of affairs, but the chief reasons are at once ap- 
parent, Hor intercourse with foreign countries is 
of such new standing that they have not yet had leisure to 
learn much about her, while her trade is so small that 
Western interests are little affected by it. Then again, her 
religion being different and also her ideas, she dves not find 
sympathy, nor has a foreign war ever given her an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her military ability. She cannot of 
course chanve her faith, neither is there much likelihood 
As her trade 
developes, the outer world will no doubt become anxious 
to consider her eendition, but this is still a matter in the dis- 
tant future, and in the meanwhile the best way to attract 
the attention of people in the West is to despatch Japanese 


of her cugaging in a foreign war at present, 


ships. both merchantmen and vessels of war, to all parts of 
the world. It is well known that the cruises made by the 
Setki and other Japanese vessels were productive of excel- 
lent results in this direction, and moreover this plan has a 
double advantage, for not only does it help foreign countries 
to form an idea of what Japan is, but also it is a means of 
gradually instructing the Japanese themselves as to the 
condition of the Western world. This aim might farther 
be assisted by extending the lines of railways, tele- 
In anciont times the 
Was estimated by a computa- 


graphs and mail communication, 
strength of a country 
tion of its) naval and military forees alone, but now 
item 
In Japan at present che deneth of 


the facilities for eonveyanee form an impor tru 


in (he reckoning, 


as possthle is cuty right, but to be determined not fo enuase hero as far as Shanghai on the west and the Bonin Islands 


in it ul all hazards, is u frame of mind that CANOE be lon the Kast, the line to Hongkong having been only just 
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opened. The navigation of the wide Pacific is still entire- | ought to have learned their arts and science, and assimilated 
ly in the hands of foreigners, while the inhabitants of this | most of the benefits such an intercourse could confer, But 
insular ccuntry are content to watch the traffic carried on | this is by no means the case. On the contrary very few 
by ships flying strange flags or to depond on those ships for | Chinese study Western books or use Western articles, nor 
the means of crossing the ocean. Surely this is a serious | can there be any doubt that this remarkable isolation is in 
reproach to persons living on an island like Japan. the main due to n foolish pride in the size of their country, 

Again, the fortification of the coast line ought not to bel, consequent contempt for others, and an unreasoning 
neglected. This suggestion does not imply any desire to} allegiance to old {nshioned ideas. It is true, indeed, that of 
engage in war with a foreign conutry, nor yet, in the event | late sume evidence of improvement in these respects is be- 
of such a war becoming inevitable, any intention of remain- coming apparent, but as yet liberal doctrines are confined 
ing quietly in Japan to receive the enemy’s attacks.|ty a very small section of the community, and the streugh 
Altogether the emergency is very unlikely to arise ; but that | or ability to propagate them is still wanting. Under these 
1s the most that can be said: it is always possible, aud for | oieumstances the only country in the East qualified to 
the rest, even an ene of peace, the moral emect of a well | pecome the centre of Oriental civilization and to place her- 
defended coast line is not to be over-rated. Thus the forts self in the yan of progress, is Japan, upon whom therefore 
of Gibraltar and Cronstadt would not be likely to be over-| goyolves the duty of protecting Eastern-Asiatic interests 
looked by any nation going to war with England or Russia, generally 
even though that nation had no previous experience of the It will siailiane be argued by some that ‘Japan has quite 
ge of hose fortresses. enough to do to look after own independence without 

urope and Asia are distinguished as separate continents, attempting to think of alien interests. But such is not the 
but since India and Siberia, which constitute a moiety of Asia, case. A man may build his house of stone so as to be safe 
ze saa ee oe a nas SR while auch from fire, but his precautions are of little value so long as 
Pees ne a iS SOONER Coy ene tH sd & Semi- lig is surrounded by structures of rough timber. ‘To be 
savage condition, need not be taken into nccount, it results entirely free from danger, it is necessary that he should 
" . . ° 9 
Bling fue Only, Independent ieounynies, piOpeny aor ealledsaen induce his neighbours té make their houses solid also, and 
the seine of mere rar Perel, Siam, China, ; Koren with this object in view he may, if necessary, resort to force, 
and Japan. ‘These nations, it is true, we not alike in their or even go so far as to seize his neighbours’ lands and build 
manners nud customs, bat they all differ vastly from auy fire-proof houses on them himself. Personal likes or dis- 
thing to be found in Europo both in race, religion, habits, | ips would not influence his action, but simply considera- 
literature and sentiment. It follows, therefore, that the tions of self-protection Now the gradual but steadily 
peoples of the: Decident and “Orient een“ Bave:no neyure advancing encroachment of Western nations may aptly be 
affection or sympathy for one another. Western nations compared to the spread of a conflagration, while the condi- 
distinguish themselves by the term “ Christian,” and their Pe a, Cn en a se scially that of 
code of international luws applies to themselves only, and not, Tecate aonibeuis China Kain aba Ef eA faueck 
as the word suggests, to all the countries of the universe. |*..' - i : ues 
BeeShss ; {likened {o the state of 8 wooden house which finds itself in 
Some philosophers in the West have certainly condemned the path of the flames. To protect herself, therefore 
this partial application of the law, but their protest has in Tepaik ahould <astist aud) Induée: aioe aaa ae sioct 
no way altered the practice. Look, for instance, at the eae see, e . 
eruel treatment the people of India are undergoing at the modern civilization ; nor is she morally debart ed from using 
force to that end if necessary. Mutual assistance, to be 


hands of the English—n palpable case of the strong op- , 
préssing the weak. Yet, if disparity of strength wero the effectual, must be rendered to one another by countries of 
only cause of this, not a few nations in Europe might look tolerably equal rank and civilization, and it would certainly 
to be similarly ill-used by their more powerful neighbours. be a bootless undertaking for Japan to ally herself with 
They are not, however, 80 ill-used, and, what is more, any such people a the Chinese, Kor cans, &c., In their present 
attempt to oppress them is prevented, for the sake of the condition, Her immediate object, therefore, ought te be 
so-called balance of power, the truth being that they owe chabrot assisting atich Todnenig Her ieigibours: DrOgTees, to 
their immunity to a sympathy begotten of similarity of race. the: end: shatthey, may i become: competent #0 reader each 
What other inference is possible in view of the fact that on Gtngt mutial sncrour spans econ on neeheeye Failing 
this, they may at any moment fall into the hands of 


no one occasion has an Oriental nation similarly cireum- Wy hel : h rae 

stanced been similarly succoured ? In a word, there is no crass Bhs POW OURs BU: BOF Delp ye conduct stne sonuee anion 

within reach of Japan herself. 

sympathy between tho Enst and the West, and the only Thus. J neotenic ds davaloaas tes 

way, and the only secarity, for the Orient lies in ite}, Salis kas sha ae ea Ale aaa aadantea Meta 
is not to protect herself alone, but also to qualify herself for 


ability to help itself with its own right hand. ; ; : 
These considerntions bring us face to face with the the leadership of the comity of Oriental nations. 
(To be Continued.) 





















quostion, what methods of self-defence should be adopted 

by the Orient, and by whom should the initiative be taken, : 
Persia and Korea can scarcely be relied on. Is the task 
then to be undertaken by China, the largest of the Enstern 
nations P It must he confessed that she does not inspire 
much confidence. Her intercourse with the West had its 
origin in her trade with the English East India Company, 
and subsequently, in 1792, an English Envoy concluded a 
treaty with her by which her foreign commerce was for- 
milly commenced. Thus her intercourse with the outer 
world is more than a century cld. Fora handred years she 
hus had relations with Western countries, has seen and heard 
of ull their civilization and inventions, and has even fought 
with them twice ; so that in the uatural course of things she 


(From the fapan Daily Mail.) 

We hear that Mr. Hiram S. Wilkinson has resigned his 
position in H. B. M.’s Cousular service for the purpose of 
filling the office of Crown Advocste at Shanghai, vice Mr. 
Hannen, whe, as we have already announced, becomes 
Judge of H. M.’s Court at Kanagawa. Mr. Wilkio- 
son though serving in Shanghai, has been gazetted 
to the Consulate at Niigata, which post becomes vacant by 
his retirement. These changes will not however take place 
before the end of the year, as Mr. Rennie, the new Chief 
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Justice at Shanghai, does not propose to leave England 
before September or October. 





We have to thank Mr. Keeling, of Tokiyo, for a very 
cleverly worded acrostic upon the Fapan Daily Mail. 
Were the composition a trifle less eulogistic than it is, we 
should be pleased to insert it for its own intrinsic merit. 
As it is we can only thank our contributor for his elegantly 
expressed good wishes. 





We notice a change in the personnel of the senkintan 
sellers, that mysterious medicine which is su pposed to cure 
all diseases. Formerly couples of men were to be seen in 
almost every street, calling out their wares ut the loudest 
pitch of their voices ; but now the business has been taken 
up by women. The curious feature of the affair is that the 
vendors seem to have no inclination to sell nor the people to 
buy, as we have never seen the womeu stopped by any one 
nor even offer their goods for sale. 





It is a pity that there are not sufficient houses in town for 
the entertainment of sailors. Surely, with the Temperance 
Hall, and the Sailors’ Home, and Mackenzie’s and Lemon’s 
and other abodes where seamen can find board and lodging, 
there should be no necessity for housing them in Japanese 
inns beyond the limits of the settlement. Yet, on enquiry 
at the Consulate, we are positively informed that the reason 
the sailors we have in view were so disposed of is that there 
Was no room for them in the foreign houses which we have 
mentioned, or any others within the settlement. 





The Mainichi Shimbun saya that of the three men-of- 
war built by Mr. Reed for the Japanese Goverument, viz., 
the Fuso, Kongo and Hiyei, the Kongo alone is a really 
strong vessel. ‘The iron plates of the Fuso are badly cor- 
reded, as has been stated before ; and on the return of the 
Hiyei from Persa some time ago, it was found that the 
damages she had sustained were due to faulty timber em- 
ployed in her construction. Mr. Reid's want of faith in 
this matter having been made the subject of some severe 
animadversions by an English newspaper, that gentle- 
man has applied to the Japanese Admiralty, protesting 
against tho charges of his accusers and requesting to 
be furnished with an official report of the inspection per- 
formed on the Hiiyei at the Yokosuka dock-yard. It is 
understood that steps are being taken to comply with Mr, 
Reed’s request. 





On Saturday last was shot off the tie which occurred in the 
pigeon match of the 24th ultimo between Messrs Buassford, 
Minor, and Eyton (the two former being celebrated Cali- 
foruian shots). 

The scene was the Rifle-range, aud a new style of trap 
was used, which flung the birds well up and induced them 
to fly off in capital style. 

Mr. Eyton first of all disposed uf the two pigeons neces- 
sary for the tie, and which owing to the lateness of the hour 
on the previous occasion, he had been allowed to postpone. 

Two quail were then put up from the one trap for Mr. 
Bassford who, however, fniled to score. Two more follow- 
ed for Mr. Minor, who succeeded in securing both. Mr. 
Eyton was similarly fortunate with his couple, and the 
same luck continued to follow both competitors altogether 
four times. There being no more birds left it was agreed 
to divide the sweep. Mr. Minor used 2 10 and Mr. Eyton 
n 12 bore, the latter being a double choke ; and as will be 
seen the shooting was capitul. 
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After this a rifle match came off between the many otter- 
hunters now in port. The distance was 100 yards, and the 
target most minute, perhaps eight inches square. The 
prize fell to Mr. Tsaucson. 





We are glad to be able to note what will bea great 
improvement in the appearance of Water Street. The 
dirty and tumble-down looking buildings opposite the 
Windsor House, which have loug been an eyesore, and their 
steps a rendezvous for gambling jinrikisha coolies, have been 
swept away, aud handsome stables with the requisite offices 
are being built by the enterprising firm of Cobb & Co., in 
their stead. Judging from the plans whish have been laid 
before us, the accommodation will be both ample and excel- 
lent; and we wish the firm the same mensure of success in 
the new premises that they have deservedly met with in 
the old, 


On New Year’s afternoon wreaths of smoke, rising from 
the summit of the Ruce-course hill, proclaimed that a fire of 
greater extent than a husbandman’s bonfire of weeds was 
burning. Many people flocked thither, and fire-engines were 
despatched from Ize and Ishikawa. Before, however, 
assistance so remote could arrive, the flames had been 
got under by the momban and coolies of the Race- 
course, and the neighbouring peasantry. The fire broke 
out, apparently, in the momban’s kitchen, and spread along 
the whole eastern wing of the stables which they burned to 
the ground. Communication was wisely cut off by the 
destruction of some of the sheds ; and so the greater part of 
the stubling, and better still the Grand Stand, were saved. 





We learn that the youth who so expeditiously cleared 
Mr. MacArthur’s office and safe on Christmas Eve Jast, has 
been found under circumstances which redound greatly 
to the credit of the detective portion of the police force : 
the manuer in which tie very smallest clue was followed 
up, aud apparently trivial circumstances were made use of, 
proves that, in this instance at least, they were by no 
menus remiss in their duties. It is not yet known what, 
besides the culprit, has been recovered, aud it may be 
premature for Mr. MacArthur to be over jubilant, but 
there should be considerable satisfaction in knowing that the 
thief is caugst. 





We are informed that the statement published in these 
columns, respecting the loss of the British barque Forward 
Ho, and the treatment experienced, at the time of the 
wreck and subsequently, by the shipwrecked men, has been 
signed by Captain Wade, his officers, and men as an official 
statement of the facts, and as such forwarded to H. B. M.’s 
Acting Consul with a letter, which in order to complete the 
narrative of the loss we publish herewith :— 


To H. B. M. Acting Consul, 

SIR: 

With reference to the declaration signed this day by self 
and crew, regarding the treatment accorded to us by the Japan- 
ese since the loss of my vessel, I have the honor more parti- 
cularly to draw your attention to the fact that the accommodation 
und provisions provided for us during our stay within the 
limits of tho Iwate ken were of the very worst and poorest 
description. 

On the authority of Mr. Liddle, British subject, with great 
experience of Japan and the Japanese, who was a passenger on 
board my vessel at the time of the wreck, and looking at the 
nature and quality of the food supplied to usall, lamina 
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position to state most emphatically that adaily charge of 15 sen 
(paper yen) per man would have been excessive. 
(Signed) BE. WADE. 
Master, late British Barque Forward Io. 
Yokobama, December 29th, 1881. 





Only with feelings of sincere surprise and regret can one 
read the supplemental report kindly furnished to us by 
Captain Wade and Chief-officer Cunningham, late of the 
wrecked barque Forward Ho, of the events which followed 
the loss of that vessel. Itis clear that the unfortun te 
mariners were treated with a degee of inhospitality which 
amounted to positive cruelty ; and tliat too, after the vessel 
had been robbed, or in the words of the narrators “looted,” 
by the population of the coast. The refusal of the petty 
village official either to prevent the work of the wreckers, 
or to allow a manned boat to stand by in order to take off 
the crew of the disabled barqne in the event of ber founder- 
ing issimply astounding. Astounding, because experience 
has tanght us to expect so much better conduct from the 
simple but friendly inhabitants of these rugzed shores. 
And this is just where the mischief arises. Twenty years 
of previous kind treatment accorded to wind-and-wave- 
beaten aliens may not, in the eyes of the civilized world, 
excuse this one gross violation of all the unwritten laws of 
humanity ; while future benevolence will hardly suffice to 
erase the stain which an unprecedented episode has splashed 
upon the mantle of Japan’s compassion. What can be done 
will no donbt be done by the Government to express its 
disapproval of the conduct of the local magnate who so ill 
became his garb eof a little brief authority, aud to provide 
that, in cases of a like calamity, suffering subjects of friendly 
nations shall be relieved and entertained, as those of Japan 
would be, were their lot of such ill-fats as to be thrown 


naked, frost-bitten, and hungry on an English or American 
beach. 





According to the Hochi Shimbun Dame Nature has been 
playing a couple of curious freaks with the hypersensative 
wife of a hunter named Sugino, who dwells in the village 
of Tanaka, Idzu province. Returning one evening from a 
fruitless excursion, the man, perhaps from anger or disap- 
pointment, shot a dog, whose features and hair, a few 
months later, were reproduced with approximate accuracy 
in an infant born by the woman. Happily this anomaly died. 
Months afterward the father, untaught by experience, must 
needs, at some presumably critical period, shoot a hare, whose 
manes were revenged even more thoroughly than those of 
the assassinated dog. For the woman has given birth to a 
child possessing the ears and faee of a leveret. “ Further, 
deponent sayeth not ;” but he leads his nudience to infer 
that the latter /usus still livea, furnishing, it may be, valu- 
able hints of profit to local Barnums. 


On the 4th instant, the day on which the Government 
offices were reopened, the following Imperial Rescript was 
issued to the army and navy :— 


“Our country’s troops have been led by the Tenno in every 
generation. Jinimu Tenno in person commanded the forces 
of Otomo and Mononobe, and subjected the rebels of the 
Middle Country. Sinee he ascended the throne, more than 
2,900 years have elapsed ; during which interval, parallel 
with other changes, our military organization has also 
been frequently altered. In old times, the ‘Tenno them- 
selves led their troops; and although Empresses and 
Heirs Apparent sometimes acted in their place, yet there 
was no instance of the military powers being entrusted to 
rervants (Government Officials). Iu the Middlo Ages, both 
the civil and military organizations being modelled on those 
of ‘To (a dynasty of Chinn), eix Military Stations (Ye7-/x), 
and left and right Cavalry Bureanx (Ba-riys) were institut- 
ed; and a proper soldiery (Ho-jin, literally ‘ Defenders”) 
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waa established, and thus the military organization was 
perfected. But the tranquillity which so long prevailed 
rendered the Government effeminate, and so the suldiery 
spontaneously separated from the peasantry. Thus 
the old system of conscription naturally merged into one of 
voluntecrs, who at last formed the Bu-shi (or samurai) class. 
Since then all warlike functions devolved solely upon the 
Bu-shi, into whose hands the groat administrative powers 
also fell in consequence of anarchy ; and the result was that 
the Government of military men existed for as long as some 
seven linndred years, Although such a state of things was 
independent of human power, being produced in consequence 
of the changes of the times, yet it was none the less grie- 
vous, as it was not in accord with our national constitution, 
and, moreover, infringed the organization established by our 
progenitors. Yet, later,'in the eras of Kokwa and Kayei 
(1843-54), the military Government of tho Tokugawa decay> 
ing, and foreign difficulties supervening, things came to 
such n pass that it was nol altogether unlikely that we 
should suffer from the disdain cf foreign nations ; aud there- 
fore my Grandfather, Ninko Tenno, and my Father, Komei 
‘Lenno, were seriously troubled on the subject. To them we 
feel thankful and defefential. In the early days of my 
succession, I being very young, Sei-tai-Shogun relinquished 
his political power, and the Dazmio und Shomio handed over 
their fiefs; and, when all parts of the Empire were con- 
solidnted a few years afterwards, I restored the ancient 
organization of Government, ‘This is partly, of course, due 
to the meritorious deeds of those loyal and virtuous civil 
and militury servants who assisted me, and to the grace 
of my forefathers who had generously favoured their sub- 
jects, yet it is also in part ascribable to the fact that 
my subjects, being well acquainted with the principles of 
right, hold royalty in high esteem, Now, desiring to 
reform our martial institutions, and to brighten the efful- 
gence of our country’s glory, Ihave established our military 
and naval organizations as they stand now, in this 15th 
year (1882). 

I myself wield the chief military power ; and, although 
the management of its details are entrusted to my servants, 
yet its principal effect is possessed by myself and shall 
never be vested in my lieutenants. This principle must 
always be recognized, and will be bequeathed to my descend- 
ants. The tenet that Zenshi holds the whole civil and 
military power being established, such an error as that which 
originated in the times after the Middle Ages can, f trust, 
never occur again, Iam the Commander-in-Chief of all of 
you, military and naval men. And hence, while I esteem 
you as my members, you must regard me as your head ; 
and thus our relations will always be closely intimate. 
It depends upon your faithful discharge of your duties that 
I, protecting the country, can be able to render account to 
the grace of Heaven and the favour of my anceators. 
You ought to be as concerned as I am for the extension of 
our national prestige. If our military organization be 
perfected and its honour assured, you will participate 
with me in the fame acquired. Should you, carefully 
attending to your duties, confurm tu my desire, and do your 
best for the protection of the country, the people will enjoy 
happiness and (ranquillity forever, and our national in- 
fluence will be brilliant. I have good hopes of you, my mili- 
tary and naval men; and have some matters about which 
I wish to give you further instructions. 

I will explain. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHINA AS AN INVADER. 








\ E have lately been hearing a good deal about a 

certain somnolent monster beyond the seas; a 
monster which, having been content to sit with folded 
arms for two centuries and a half, contemplating its own 
vast proportions and supercilionsly comparing them with 
the insignificant outlines of its neighbours, is now at last 
shaking itself, like Sampson when he went ont from the 
presence of Delilah, and proparing to wreck sudden and 
sharp vengeance on the pert little insular empire which 
has ventured not only to scout the stubborn traditions of 
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the giant kingdom, but even to defy its might and cross 
swords with its braves. 

It would perhaps be rash to pretend that these vaticina- 
tions are purely chimerical. Muitiplied by babbling echoes 
they certainly have been, but we should as soon credit 
echo with the ability to generate sound, as imagine our 
local oracles capable of originating the rumours they cir- 
culate. Beyond a doubt there are. evidences that China is 
awakening from her stupor, and beyond a doubt there have 
been circumstances in the near past which must hare 
begotten many bitter thoughts in the minds of the Minis- 
ters of the Tsin. The Formosa affair left a scar scarcely 
yet cicatrized, and the Riu kiu Islands are still a rankling 
sore, but deeper and more keenly felt than either of these 
is a wound of which little account is taken by superficial 
observers. The character of nations, like that of individ- 
uals, has its feminine as well as its masculine phases. <A 
blow fairly struck or « defiance openly uttered, will quicken 
the pulse and brace the muscles, but the memory of both 
may be almost as transient as the exertion they evoke. 
It is not so, however, with the slight begotten of indiffer- 
ence. Anything may be borne but that, contempt, real 
not studied, finds no forgiveness, and Japan’s conduct 
during the past thirteen years must have seemed to China 
like one prolonged sneer. ‘The little island has figuratively 
snapped its fingers at all that cloud of traditions which 
cluster about the Dragon Throne, and stepped quietly into 
the path of a sunlight from which the Celestial Empire 
has resolutely held its head averted for more thau a cen- 
tury. ‘The enemy that has never been other than hostile 
and the foe that has once been a friend are two very differ- 
ent things. If China regards Japan as a traitor, an apos- 
tate from the revered creeds and a worshipper of strange 
idols, who shall say that the sentiment is cither unnatural 
or without justification. But ou the other hand, is the 
sin to be laid at Japan's door? Was it necessary that 
she should wait till her convictions were shared in the 
Middle Kingdom, or expediont that she should adapt her 
progress to the tortoise-like gait of her colossal neighbour ? 
China, discovering her mistake, is angry with the country 
that has outstripped her in perspicuity and versatility, 
angry with the people that have scoffed at her prejudices 
and laughed at her lumbering dignity. Her stubborn con- 
servatism had withstood the onsct of an armed civilization 
for more than fourscore ycars before Japan began to feel 
the shock,‘and yet the latter uot ouly yielded incontinently, 
but became herself a propagandist of the hated doctrines. 
What marvel that the grey-headed Celestial recluse should 
be shocked at such flippancy and long to prove that decay 
of vigour is not the necessary oulcome of incrtia ! 

In these feelings men who look below the surface have 
long recognised the most dangerous source of rupture 
between Chiua and Japan. The two empires will never 
come to blows simply because the savages of Formosa 
were summarily punished for their inhumanity or the fief- 
If 


they do cross swords, it will be nothing more or less than 


dom of Riu-kin converted into a Japanese prefecture. 


a blind attempt on the part of bigoted conservatism to be | 


revenged on tho Intest disciple of nineteenth century pro- 
gress. [Lis easy to predict on which side the sympathies of 
the civilized world would be enlisted in such a contest. 

To waste many words of comment on the absurdities 
that have lately been written in this context were an insult 
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to the intelligence of our readers. It appears that there 
are persons who would be vastly pleased if ‘‘ China, with 
the fleet at command, could sweep down and occupy Lew 
Chew at pleasure and threaten Japan itself.” But we 
venture to think that no such contingency need be appre- 
hended for a moment. ‘The principal island of the Riu- 
kiu group is well nigh impregnable. The points at which 
a landing could be effected are very few and might be 
easily rendered completely inaccessible. ‘The réle of an 
invader, too, is one that China is not likely to essay for 
many a year to come. ‘True she is fortifying her coast 
and now at last receiving ships of war which have been on 
the stocks for more than two years, but there is a long 
interval between these things and that state of preparation 
which must precede the despatch of an invading army 
beyond the seas. ‘The Chinese braves have never shown 
themselves so strong behind parapets that we need trouble 
ourselves to estimate their eapabilities for assault. Fresh 
in our memories also is the story of their condition at the 
Formosan affair, when not one among a thousand 
picked soldiers knew how to handle a musket, and when 
the mere mention of an expedition to defend Formosa 
made them desert by hundreds. Are they now so im- 
menscly improved that they can be expected to assume 
the offensive successfully against troops which in point of 
verve, pluck and manual skill are scarcely second to any 
in the worll? ‘The elements of martial morale are presid- 
ed over by diametrically opposite influences in China and 
Japan. Here the military profession has for centuries 
been the chosen pursuit of the ruling classes ; there it is 
the despised and degraded refuge of the ignoble and illi- 
terate. China must set to work on altogether new lines 
before she can hope to find among her subjects material 
capable of holding its own for @ moment against Japanese 
troops, <An artillerist’s experience is scarcely needed to 
determine the value of heavy guns in the hands of ill- 
drilled and ill-disciplined gunners, and despite the asser- 
tion of a very ungrammatical contemporary that ‘‘ Japan’s 
navy is composed of vessels which neither in point of 
number, speed, weight of guns and (sic) thickness of 
armour, is (sic).able to cope with the fleet of China,” it 
may be confidently predicted that the result of every duel 
between the fleets of the two empires would be to material- 
ly increase the number of Japan’s ships. 

Yor the rest, supposing—though the supposition seems 
altogether unreasonable—that inert phlegmatic China, did 
elect to hurl herself across the sea at Japan, it may 
readily be admitted that Riukiu must of necessity be the 
point of assault. An invasion of Nippon itself would be 
about. as likely to succeed as Jack’s expedition up the 
bean-stalk, were the giant awake and waiting for him at 
the top. Now Riu-kiuis a Japanese possession, and its 
people desire nothing less than to exchange the Mikado’s 
beneficent rule for the extortion and oppression of their 
former chicfs—chiefs who were feudatories, be it observed, 
not of China but of Japan. Such a conjuncture would be 
a terrible calamity for the islanders, who are now at last 
beginning to recover from the effects of centuries of 
mistule. This poimt is worthy of note, for some mis- 
apprehension las been caused by the story of the Riukiuan 
appeal for Chinese interference. An appeal was certainly 
made, but as we pointed out, many months ago, it came, 
not from the people of Riukiu, but from the Chinese 
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nobles who had settled there and whose occupation of | 
extortion and tyranny ceased with the mediatization of the | 
Government. The Tsung-li Yamen is not likely to ee 
rate the aid these thirty families could afford an invading 

force, any more than well-informed persons are disposed to 

consider their appeal representative. China’s most violent 

partisans have never ventured to pretend that her claims to 

the suzerainty of the Riukiu group are more valid than those 

of Japan. When therefore Japan proposed the partition 

of the islands she transferred the whole responsibility of 

any fnture troubles from her own shoulders to those of 
China, Ifthe question should ever come to the arbitra- 

ment of the sword, the sin must be laid to the charge of 

the cabinet at Peking, where, too, the bitter lessons tauglit 

by defeat will probably induce a wholesome repentance. 


THE COAST-TRADE MONOPOLY AGAIN. 





N a recent issue we reproduced, without comment, an 
article from the Keizai Zasshi, in which the econo- 
mical operations of the Mitsu-bishi 8. 8. Company were 
severely criticised, while ite directors were charged with 
having abused the great privileges conferred on them by 
State. The article, like much that appears from time to 
time in the vernacular press, contains a few grains of truth 
amid a mass of error. It is disfigured by exaggerations 
and misstatements, which would have been sufficient to 
forbid its admission to our columns but for the general 
interest of the subject and the identity of some of the 
arguments adduced with points already noted by our- 
selves. ‘hat identity suggests a hope that unanimity of 
censtire may not only have a corrective effect but also 
encourage the spirit of opposition which is so much need- 
ed to stimulate commercial enterprise in Japan. 

We do not hesitate to confess, indeed, that hitherto 
whenever this question of the coast-trade monopoly has 
come upon the tapis, our inclination has been to cast a 
balance between the value of speech and the disgrace of 
that shaméless intemperance which the subject always 
evokes in certain quarters. The Emir Fakredeen used to 
say that without his debts he would have been nothing, 
since they stimulated him when he was indolent and re- 
strained him when he was exuberant. Somewhat similar 
seems {to be the case of certain journalists in this settle- 
ment: without their slanders they would be helpless, for 
these furnish them with weapons in assault and a 
refuge in defeat. According to their creed, the motive 
of everything in life is mercenary. Tosupport the Mitsu- 
bishi Company against libellous traducers is to have been 
bribed by Mr. Iwasaki Yataro; to translate an expression 
of adverse opinion from the vernacular journals is to have 
been suborned by the enemies of a fallen magnate. Pity, 
not anger, is the sentiment such morbid suspicion excites. 
A well recognised characteristic of crapulence and delirium 
is to fancy that everyhody save oneself is afflicted with 
double sight or the victim of delusions ; and in the same 
way it may reasonably be inferred that persons who trace 
all the mainsprings of their neighbours’ actions to venal 
sources, are only applying to others a standard which 
measures themselves. It is an unhappy frame of mind 
but one that scarcely admits of remedy, and certainly for- 
bids controversy. Argument is pleasant to those who are 
sufficiently rational to admit that there are two sides to 
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every question, and that to differ from a man in opinion 
does not entail cutting him in the street. But argument, 
or at any rate newspaper argument, in Yokohama belongs 
to a totally different phase of polemics. There is some- 
thing fanatical in its intolerance, something bovine in its 
truculence. It is not less incapable of analyzing the con- 
verse of a proposition, than a mad bull confronted by a 
red rag is likely to reflect that light would not be white 
were.the colour he detesis removed from its componente. 
Such a method of discussion generally ends in a monologue 
for the same reasons that deter men from wrangling with 
a lunatic. Ifa muck must be run, it is best to clear the 
course and expose nothing valuable to the onslaught of 
the rabid Malay. We could wish indeed that our settle- 
ment were more worthily represented, lest the world should 
be induced to believe that these wholesale accusations of 
venality are endorsed by educated Englishmen. But after 
all a life of exile must have its drawbacks. During the 
silk battle three at least of the principal native journals 
were asked how much they had been: paid for their leading 
articles ; now the Ke:zat Zasshi aud other newspapers are 
accused of attacking tle Mitsu-bishi Company ‘ for a con- 
sideration.” We trust that our Japanese confréres will not 
fall into the error of supposing that this fashion of contro- 
versy is practised by gentlemen in any part of the world. 

But to return to the coast-trade question. ‘The articles 
we wrote seven months ago on the subject of the Afitsu- 
bishi Company were specimens vf “ fulsome adulation" : 
now we are accused of a new “ piece of jobbery” because 
we translate from a Japanese journal an article charging 
that Company, smongst other things, with not increasing 
its fleet sufficiently, and with diverting its funds to foreign 
purposes. With an apology to our readers we will quote 
what we did write last May :— 


We do not, however, pretend that Mr. Iwasaki’s success 
is unqualified, or that no element of weakness is observa- 
ble in his system. On the contrary there are apparent 
some defects, which their a a character makes all 
the more regrettable. 

‘The trade of Japan requires that he should build yearly 
two first-class steamers of considerable capacity. Up to 
the present he has not built one. It may be that he relies 
on purchasing vessels when necessary, but that method 
would net thoroughly meet the difficulty, since the coasting 
trade of this country requires, as a general rule, steamers 
of special construction. We do not of course forget that 
the installments of purchase money paid to the Govern- 
ment must cripple the resources of the Company more or 
less, but against this consideration is to be set the fact, that 
Mr. Iwasaki has embarked capital in the Marine Insur- 
ance Company (Hokiu Kwaisha), the Direct ‘Trading 
Company (Boyeki Kwaisha) and the Takashima Colliery. 
We repeat, therefore, that there is undoubted cause for 
criticism. The coasting trade requires a larger number of 
steamers and less delay at the outports, in loading or dis- 
charging. All the money made in the business should 
therefore be devoted to the building of new steamers as 
well as to the construction of lighters and other facilities 
for rapid loading or discharging. On the coast of India, 
even with bad harbours, the British India 8. N. Co. only 
permits its vessels to stop a few hours for loading and dis- 
charging, whereas in Japan a fortnight or more is some- 
times wasted in these operations. 


It seems strange that this ‘‘ fulsome adulation ” should 
be exactly identical with the chief points in an article 
which is now described as ‘ gravely and most distinctly 
libellous.” ‘There is obviously a weathercock somewhere, 
but it may be left to revolve in happy imbecility. Possi- 
bly if Mr. Okuma returns to power and establishes a 
National Assembly at three months notice, things that 
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now advocated in America. But the circumstances of 


are now hidden may be in part revealed, but the contin- 
gency is remote and we cannot recommend any one to 
build on it. 

Meanwhile despite the extraordinary moral pirouettes 
executed in our neighbourhood, we adhere to our pre- 
viously expressed opinion that the performances of the 
Mitsu-bishi Company are not commensurate with its 
opportunities. Even supposing its directors proposed to 
themselves no more ambitious programme than to remain 
stationary, it would be absolutely necessary that they 
should add to their fleet annually a number of vessels 
sufficient to replace casualties. The company is its own 
insurer, and with the exception of the past season has been 
singularly fortunate. Had a fand been set aside every 
year for insurance, two large steamers at least might have 
been purchased each season without trenching on the pro- 
fits of the undertaking. That would have been a mini- 
mum of effort. More might have been looked for under 
enterprising management and considering Japan’s great 
need of increased carrying facilities. Every man is at 
liberty to do what he pleases with his own, and we do not 
pretend to find fault with the Messrs. Iwasaki because 
they have chosen to divert their money from the under- 
taking by which it was realized. But for the sake of 
Japan’s present commercial interests it would have been 
fortunate if those gentleman had taken a larger view of 
the prospect presented to them. Instead of embarking 
capital in Marine Insurance or Direct Trading Companies, 
they would have done better for themselves and the trade 
of their country had they devoted all their resources to 
augmenting their fleet. They have not done so, and in 
this respect the Keiza: Zasshi is quite right when it says 
that they have not fulfilled the expectations of the Govern- 
ment and the people. Extremists will perhaps argue that 
. since the Company obtained its stermers on exceptionally 
easy terms, the profits accruing on the service of those 
steamers ought to have been devoted for the most part to 
the development of shipping facilities. Some such idea 
seems indeed to pervade the arguments of the Keiza: Zas- 
shi, but it would be difficult to discover any principle of 
justice imposing such an obligation. The directors of 
the Mitsu-bishi Company have a right to convert their 
steamers into storehulks and their offices into rice godowns 
to-morrow if they please, provided only that they duly pay 
into the ‘Treasury the fixed annual installment of their 
debt. 

We are not quite sure either whether Mr. Iwasaki’'s 
want of devotion to maritime matters may not ultimately 
prove beneficial to this country. Had he availed to the 
full of his great opportunities he might have practically 
usurped the whole coasting trade of Japan for an indefinite 
period. It was never the intention of the Government to 
grant him a monopoly. ‘They first entrusted, and after- 
wards finally consigned, their steamers to the most 
efficient hands available, adding as an equivalent for 
annual services a subsidy which the quondam anti- 
monopolists now declare to be quite inadequate. Still it 
was only rational that an association arriving in so short a 
period nt such a large development of resources, should 
be strong enough to defy competition, and that was what 
happened in the case of the Miisu Bishi Company. The 
Mikado’s Ministers have never attempted to put their 
merchant marine into any such swaddling clothes as those 
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Japan’s modern progress have been abnormal; and of 
necessity their outcome has often fallen short of an ideal 
standard. Iwasaki Yataro might have become a maritime 
autocrat and dictated his own terms to Japanese shippers. 
But he has suffered his attention to be distracted from the 
golden opportunity, and in the natural order of things, the 
places he has failed to usurp will ultimately be oecupied 
by others. Already two large steamers, the property of 
the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha, enjoy a moiety of the Yok- 
kaichi coastwise trade, and it is matter for surprise, that 
stouter rivalry is not excited. ‘The Mitsu Bishi Company 
has proved a pioneer beyond all praise. Its organization, 
conduct and every detail of its service leave nothing to be 
desired—the Keizai Zasshi non obstante—and its competi- 
tors need be at no loss for # trustworthy model. The past 
action of the Government may have supplied the materials 
for a virtual monopoly, but it must at least be admitted 
that the nation’s goods and chattels are not entrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

This whole subject assumes special interest in view of 
the approaching treaty revision. Both in these columns and 
in those of our weathercock contemporary, pains have been 
taken to advocate the expediency of granting the entrée of 
closed ports to foreign owned vessels under Japanese charter. 
But, while upholding an idea which seems to promise the 
specdiest facilities to Japanese shippers, we cannot 
endorse the absurdly illogical charge preferred against the 
Government in the matter. So long as exterritorial juris- 
diction exists, a vessel with a foreign crew entering a 
closed port would, to say the least of it, be placed 
in a very anomalous position, It would be possible, no 
doubt, to prevent the crew from landing, but even then, 
a thousand unpleasant complications are easily conceiv- 
able. Suppose, for example, that the Japanese—who 
must of necessity be allowed access to the ship—were 
defrauded or otherwise abused by those on board: how 
could a legal remedy be obtained ? Would it be necessary 
for the complainant and witnesses to travel to the nearest 
Consulate, perbaps two hundred miles away, in order to 
procure redress, and what might not become of the culprit 
in the interim? Hesitation to incur such risks may be 
excused on the part of a Government which has had so 
many bitter practical experiences of foreign license and 
intolerance. Moreover, it is just imaginable that the 
Japanese may doubt the disinterestedness of our advice 
in this matter. A claim of impartiality is not easily es- 
tablished in company with such men as the so called 
London merchants, whose manifesto—a document which, 
charity compels us to think, was never intended to be 
anything more than the statement of a partizan—embodies 
x strong recommendation to the same effect. Altogether 
the question bristles with difficulties ; and none but a 
‘‘hare-brained chatterer’ would attempt to dispose of it 
in & newspaper paragraph. 





JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM TOSA 
TO THE CAPITAL, 





(By Tsurayvuki*.) 


Notwithstanding the fact that I am a woman, I mean to 
try writing a journal in masculine style. 
It chanced that, in a certain year on the 21st day of the 


* Tsurayuki. one of the ‘‘ sweet singers" of old Japan. flourished 
in the 10th Century A.D. He is famous for delightful prose as 
well as verse. His little fiction concerniug the feminine authorship 
of this * Journal,” furnishes him with a graceful pretext for writ- 
ing real Japanese, in a charming style. 


Jan. 7, 1882.] THE 


10th month, at the hour of the Dog,t I set forth upon the 
journey which furnishes me an occasion for keeping this 
diary. 

x certain person who lad, for a number of years, served 
as Governor (of ‘Tosa), being released from his official posi- 
tion, duly settled his accounts, and winding up all affairs 
pertaining to his Governorship, quitted his old home in order 
to take ship fur the Capital. 

A large number of persons, some of whom are unknown 
to him, as well as many whoim he knows, have flocked to 
witness his departure. 

Among these are some whose kindly offices have for a 
long time, been employed in his behalf, and their regret at 
parting is full of sincerity. 

All these friends have been at infinite pains and trouble to 
assist him in a variety of ways. 

22nd day, 10th month.—The gods have, to-day, been 
supplicated for the favor of safe passage from ‘I'osa to the 
Idzumi country. 

Fujiwarano Tokisane called to make his parting saluta- 
tions to the late Governor, bringing with him gifts to serve 
sepeinners albeit the intended journey is to be made by 
ship. 

Officers, both of high and low degree, indulged so freely 
in the wine-cup, at the feast which he furnished, that all 
became intoxicated ; and, truly, a merry wassail was made 
ov the bench, as the company frolicked here and there in the 
wildest gaiety. 

23rd,— Yagino Yasunori, » personage of much consequence, 
called to-day to make his farewell compliments. As this 
gentleman is not a retainer of the late Governor, yet, not- 
withstanding, came laden with gifis, it goes to show, I think, 
that the latter must be a man of considerable ability and 
influeuce. 

The hearts of the people also are evidently opposed to his 
return tu the Capital, for parting gifts have been bestowed 
in profusion. Let it not be imagined, however, that the 
good folk are here commended merely because of the presents 
they brought; on the contrary, it is their dindness that 
moves the writer to praise them. 

24th.—To-day, the priest in charge of the Kokubunji §, 
came bearing presents for the Governor. In fact, he brought 
materials for a great feast, and all the ship’s company, even 
to the children, plied the wine-cup so freely that they march- 
ed and daneed about in their intoxication, describing the 
character ten (-}) with their staggering motions. 

25th.—A letter was received to-day from the Governor’s 
successor, requesting the favor of a visit, and in compliance 
with this invitation, the departing officer sought his house. 
There, all day and antil far into the night, a grent variety 
of festivities and amusements were provided for the enter- 
tainment of the guest. 

26th.—This was also spent by the late Governor at his 
successor’s house amid many pleasant diversions. No pains 
were spared by the latter in entertaining him, and even his 
retainers were abundantly supplied with gifts. 

Chinese poetry was composed on the occasion ; nnd the 
late Governor as well as the newly appointed one, together 
with a number of others, made Japanese verses. I will not 
transcribe the Chinese poems, but append a stanza com- 
posed by his Excellency the new Governor :— 

‘* When from the Capital I sped, 
The chiefest joys that came to me, 
Were thoughts that I should meet with thee ; 


But what avails it to my heart, 
Since thus, alas, we meet to part?” 


A poem produced by the departing officer runs as follows :— 


‘¢ IT thought none other like myself, 
Should come and go 

Afar upon the billows’ path 
Of crested snow ; 

But thine the fate like mine to roam, 
Thus to and fro.” 


I willnot quote any of the various stanzas composed by 
other members of the company. 5 
Saffice it to say that, at length, with varied and interest- 


fF Hour of the Dog " was abont 7 p.m. 
Presents bestowed on the ‘‘ parting guest" when the nose of his 
gallant steed was turned homeward. 
origiu of the word. 

§ “ Formerly, each province contained a temple called “ Koku- 
bunji,” the priest in charge being appointed from Kiyoto.""—Such, 
in brief is the comment of the Editor of Tsurayuki's journal. 


Probably few think of the 
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ing conversation, the two officers passed to the entrance. way, 
indulging in much reciprocal elasping of hands. 

Many of their parting utterances were exceedingly amus- 
ing, owing to the fact that both were somewhat maudlin 
froin over-conviviality. 

27th.—To-day, oars were pub in motion and the good 
ship set forth from Otsu in Tusa province. 

About the time of this departure, the late Governor's 
little daughter, born in Kiyoto and his companion in the 
Journey to the province, died very suddenly ; and in sere 
distress over his recent loss, heart and courage fail him, 
While his retainers are eager at the prospect of 
returning to the Capital, he alone remains plunged in 
melancholy silence, . 

The anticipated arrival in Kiyoto bas lost its charm for 
him; for once there, sad memory will recall this one fact 
alone ;—“ My child is no longer with me.” 

‘Those in’ attendance on the bereayed father suffer in 
syinpathy with him, knowing that his anguish is a reality 
beyond any doubt, and that the affliction is well nigh 
unbearable. 

Touching this sorrowful event, a certain person, at one 
time, composed some lines which read ag follows :— 

‘* Toward far Miyako turning 
Thought moves with eager yearning ; 
Yet grief blends with our lot, 

For One returneth not. 

At another time, the same person produced the fullow- 
ing poem :— 

‘* Sometimes forgetful that my vanished darling, 
Is with the dead, 
I deem her somewhere gone instead, 


And ask,—‘‘ Where is she 7—Ask in yain— 
O cruel Pain !”’ 


(To be Continued). — 








—_—— 





ON THE SUBSIDY TO THE MITSU BISHI 
COMPANY. 





(Translated from the Keizai Zasshi.) 


Some people say that uavigation is the most important of 
the enterprises of a country.” When that flourishes the 
country will advance : when it declines the nation must fall. 
Especially is this the case with a maritime power ; and 
therefore Japan should strive to develop her resources in 
this direction. In bygone days Hiynshi Shihei insisted 
npon the importance of such undertaking ; but unfortunately 
his opinions were not adopted ; and, consequently, when an 
American vessel arrived here unexpectedly in the sixth year 
of Kayei (1853) our countrymen could do nothing but stand 
aloof in alarm. It isonly by exceptional good fortune that 
the Japanese nation, which for a long time neglected to 
apply itself to navigation, has not already fallen into decay. 
Had the Americans resembled Koppitsu Retsu of the Chinese 
Gen dynasty, or Philip of Spain, we should have Jost our 
nationality tweuty-nine years ago. Strategy teaches us, 
“ Be not tranquil because your enemy docs not advance 
against you; but be easy in your mind as soon as you have 
completed your preparations against him. Has Japan 
taken any reliable precautions ? How perilous is her position! 
Her fortunes hang by a hair. 

If we inquire of people who reason thus, what methods 
they would employ to develop maritime industry, they will 
reply readily enongh. ‘The annual appropriation for the 
navy should be increased ; and many additional steamers 
should be purchased. Then, Shipping Companies should be 
protected. If this were done the contingent benefits would 
be manifold, (1) The postal service would be regularly 
conducted, to the great benefit of the people. (2) Freights 
woull be cheapened, and production in every locality 
encouraged. (3) Mariners would be trained in a service 
that would be n nursery for the Imperial navy, in case of 
emergency. Other advantages, (oo numerous to mention, 
would accrue. Hence navigation should be encouraged 
even by the grant of subsidies to private companies.” 

Such are the arguments adduced ot late by many people ; 
but we fail to see their foree. Nor are we so much alone 
in onr view that argument is necessary to support it. We 
auppose, however, that the object is to recommend the sub- 
sidy granted to the Mitsu Bishi Company. When the 
virtue emanating from a god cures diseases and removes 
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poverty, the priests gain the advantage of the donations of 
the devout ; but the god himself gets nothing. In the same 
way, when any project in favour of the development of 
navigation has been mooted in the Cabinet, and a subsidy 
has been allotted, we question whether our maritime infln- 
ence has gained avything, as the only native Shipping Com- 
pany in existence, the Mitsu Bishi Company, las received 
the entire grant. ‘The following items occur in the Fiaancial 
Statement for the current yenr, ending on the 20th of June, 
1882. 


MAIN OFFICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT :— 











Salaries ....rcccrcsccscsccscsccccce..sessesscseveees YON 71,587 
Sundry Wages® .... cecovccccscecccescssrsssscees 9p 50,395 
Office Expenses ...cccsccscsscccscvcesscssecsscevers 9 59,676 
TROPRIER 6 iocdevestvsctcastnesvnsesens ca sdiessaccvcens ‘; 7,115 
Deumtions vcccrcocorcccsescsscscovcscvcscccces estas. 4s 1,000 

189,773 





Subsidy to the Mitsu Bishi Company Yen 250,000 





For sea service to Okinawa Keni...........0565  ,, 9,000 
For regular service to Koren.....cces...sceceees » y» 10,000 
269,000 





Grand total .......ss006 cessseoe YON 451,773 








As will be seen from the above, the subsidy to the Mitsu 
Bishi Company is greater than the whole allowance for the 
Main Office of the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment, Out of the total of yen 458,773, the amount 
absorbed by the former is yen 269,000, the balance ef yen 
189,773, only, being approprinted to the Intter, What a 
atnte of things this statement discloses! Our readers, like 
ourselves, would not be astonished if the subsidy to the oflice 
were greater than that to the company ; but we must all 
wonder at the contrary result. The Mo Shomu-Sho isa 
Government Department. It must have a Minister, Vico- 
Minister, Secretaries, Clerks, and other officials, It super- 
vises all agricultural and commercial affairs throughout the 
country, and watches the conditions of trade abroad; but it 
has no source of revenue in itself ; and therefore so long as 
it exists, it must inevitably require the appropriations above 
mentioned. But wherefore docs the Mitsu Bishi Company 
need such a subsidy ? Is it not a mere mercantile com- 
pany ? Does it not charge freights and fares on the goods 
and passengers it conveys ? of course it does ; and makes its 
trips in precisely the same manner as the other Shipping 
Companies do. Then for what renson does it want so large 
n subsidy from the Government? It draws yearly a sub- 
sidiary sum of 9,000 yen for making trips to Okinawa 
Ken wbout once an month; and another of 10,000 yen 
for making a voyage to Korea about as frequently. 
We know that these two voyages nre, of themselves 
unremunerative ; and that, therefore, to despatch steamers 
regularly on a mail service to the localities mention- 
ed would involve considerable loss; but certainly the 
services rendered are too dear nt 19,000 yen. How much 
more must this be the case when we consider the fact thut 
the Company receives more than 250,000 yen annually as a 
contribution to its other lines ? Are the Osaka, Hokkaido, 
Shanghai and Hongkong routes all unprofitable? If they 
are altogether nnremunerative it must be owing to the 
imcompetency of the Company. As a matter of course, the 
Japanese people are not accountable for the Company's losses. 
Even though, yielding a great deal, we allowed it a subsidy 
for regular trips to Okinawa and Koren, why should we grant 
it 250,000 yen annually ? For what reason is so vast a 
sum given? Asa roward for what meritorious deeds does 
the Mitsu Bishi Company receive it? Is it granted for 
the purpose, as some critics say, of roducing freight and 
encouraging production, or of training a number of com- 
potent mariners?  Ffas the Company already made nny 
efforts to oither of these onda? or is not its subsidy like 
“tho gifts made to the privsts ?" We will consider this 
quostion In our next inane, 

Whether the Mitan Bishi Company has really applied its 
subsidy to the wlyancement of the national mercantile 
marine, or whether it las employed the money in other 
business no one can understand nnless he is acquamted with 
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the internal management of the concern. Hitherto, the 
Company has never reported to the publie the state of ite 
affairs ; nor hus it announced any distribution of profits. 
Therefore, on the suppusition that it has close relations 
with our Meiji Government, and exercises considerable in- 
fluence upon the national finances, we have doue our utmost 
to discover its actual conditions, but in vain. ‘This being 
so, in order to write the history of the shipping business of 
that Company and to expound our views thereupon, we 
have fonnd it necessary to collate what is popularly report- 
ed and to combine it with information furnished by the 
General Post Office in its annual report. 

Up to the 7th year of Meiji (1874) the business of the 
company was very limited, aud was vot publicly kuown, 
The firm commenced its enterprise with only six or seven 
vessels, a few of which had belonged to Mr. Yamanouchi, 
ex-Daimio of ‘Tosa ; and while the business was still in 
embryo it was dunned for its domestic and foreign loaus, 
and was reduced to great embarassment. However, in the 
year above-mentioned, the Saga insurrection having occurred, 
and the Formosan expedition having been undertaken x little 
afterwards, it became necessary to send troops and provi- 
sions by sea conveyance. At that time, an American firm, 
named the Pacitie Mail Steam Ship Co., having branches 
at Yokohama and Shanghai, had gained grent influence in 
our const-wire trade, nw well as in that between Japan and 
China ; and, therefore, when the Formosa affair happened, 
our Government, as we have heard, intended, is reality, to 
intrust the transport of stores to that foreign company ; 
but in comformity with the law of international neutrality 
the Ameriean Government forbade the P. M. Co. to 
work for Japan; and one or two ships which were already 
chartered were put ander embargo by the Minister for the 
United States. Naturally, then, our Government had, for 
the first time, lively ocension for regret that it had su fuw 
means Of navigation at its command, It, therefore, transferred 
what ships it then possessed, and one or two more that it 
purchased from the P. M. Co., to the control of the 
Bureau for Formosa Affairs, which applied them to the 
urgent necessity of the time, embarking troops and provi- 
sions, under the name of the Mitsu Bishi Company. At 
that time, we understood, the profit or loss of the trips was 
at the risk of the Government, but the Company had direc- 
tion of the navigation. ‘his was the commencement of the 
Company—in the service of the Government. 

Made wise by exporience, the Government then designed, 
owing, it was said, to the proposals of Mr. Okuma 
Shigenobu, to hestow prompt encouragement on navigation, 
and to absorb the maritime trade of the Japan and China 
seas. ‘This was at the end of 1874, when the Formos: ex- 
pedition had terminated ; but trouble with China was. atill 
pending. Que of the most influential (foreign) shipping 
corporations, nt that moment, being, as stated above, the 
P. M. Co., our Government entrusted to the Mitsu Bishi 
Company thirteen steamers then belonging to the General 
Post Office, and eighteen others, purchased from the former 
Yubin Kisen Kwaisha, for the express purpose ‘of competi- 
tion with that Company. And, in point of fact, the Mitsu 
Bishi did do its best in emulation, It was then widely 
ramoured that, for any loss incurred in the struggle, the 
Government held itself respousible ;, but at any rate, we 
thought, if would not be without much the difficulty that 
the Company could gain a complete victory. 

This competition with the P. M. Co., was the cause thut 
made the M. B. Co., prosperous. It vanquished in the 
fight by the end of the 8th your of Meiji (1875), when the 
Government determined to allot ita subsidy of 250,000 
yeu annually. With reference to this allotment various 
rumours were then current. Some said that it was solely 
owing to the advice of Mr. Okubo ‘Toshimichi, whose 
brilliant influence, when he returned from China at the 
completion of his mission, governed all the Cabinet. [t was, 
however, stated that Mr. Okuma dissented from Mr, Okubo 
in some of his views, and that therefore the former statesraan 
did not attend the Cabinet for sevoral months ; and that in 
that period the grant of the subsidy in question was decided 
upon. Others asserted that, with reference to Che manu- 
facture of indigo, Mr, Qkubo had formerly allowed Mor, 
Okuma to have his own way and that therefore the latter 
gentleman io his turn left the disposal of this subsidy in the 
hands of the former. Both these reports being indefinite 

jand obscure, we do not know which of them may be 
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right ; nor are we aware whether both are unreliable. But, 
we conclude that one or other of the two gentlemen 
referred to was answerable for the disbursement. This 
was the first result of the victory of the M. B. Co., in 
its competition. 

When the Company had conquered, it bad to purchase 
ships and other necessaries from the P. M. Co., and to 
build branch offices, &0. But uot having money enough 
for the outlay it applied for a loan to the Government, which, 
being in reality the originator of the rivalry, could not re- 
fuse the request, and therefore lent the company specie to 
the amount of $810,000 as the purchase-money required. 
This was the second result of the victory. At that time 
opinion in favour of encouragement to shipping euterprise 
having gained ground in the Cabinet the Government, in 
order to foster maritime enterprise, allowed the M. B. Co. 
to establish a Mercantile Marine school at an annual ex- 
pense of 15,000 yen. This was the third result of the con- 
quest. These three advantages were the result of a few 
months contest! What glory! 


Although the Mitsu Bishi Company had obtained so 
large a measure of good-will from.the Government, yet 
it was not satisfied ; because “ good-will,’ being a mere 
impalpable and intellectual relation between individuals, 
cannot be maintained when the administrative powers of 
the Government devolve upon other functionaries. And, 
therefore, in the year 1876, the Government, as we 
understand, issued to the Company a “ Written Order ” 
stating that thenceforth a subsidy of 250,000 yen for mail 
service, and a fund of 15,000 yen for the Marine School 
would be allotted annually during fourteen years. 


Arriving at this point we find that the Mitsu Bishi 
Company had entirely changed its condition, and was 
no longer the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha of 1874. Indeed it had 
made such progress that it not only secured the control of 
eur coast-wise trade, but also had absorbed almost all the 
maritime commerce between Japan and Chinn at the 
expense of foreigners. In addition to such a favourable 
state of things, a matter which enabled the Company to 
gain many hundred thousand yen profit happened a slfort 
time aftervards. This was the Rebellion of 1877. When 
this emergency occurred the Mitsu Bishi Company devoted 
its steamers, then more than thirty in number, to the sole 
use of the Government. In fact it must have been largely 
due to the exertions of that Company that, although the 
Satsuma forces fought bravely, changing their quarters 
from place to place, yet the Imperialists did not experience 
any want of arms or provisions at any point to which they 
marched in pursuit of the rebels. However, while the 
Company had a monopoly of maritime conveyance, the Go- 
vernment was too busy to consider the cost of freight, &c., 
leaving all matters of detail to the direction of the Company, 
which, thus, during the insurrection, must have netted 
extraordinary profit. 

The Mitsu Bishi Company having reached its pro- 
sperity of the present day froma condition of feebleness 
in and before the year 1874, who would venture to deny 
that its growing good fortune was solely due to the assist- 
ance of the subsidy, and the protection accorded by the 
Government ? 

We are readily convinced that the reason why the Gov- 
ernment gives such generous help to the Company is not 
because it privately favours that institution, but simply 
because it wishes to encourage the maritime industry of 
Japan nt lnrge. Nevertheless, it is very strange to observe 
an appearance that the Company does not really promote 
that work even with the Government assistance. In-the 
ninth annual report of the General Post Office we find the 
following table :— 


STEAMERS. 
Less than Less than Less than More than 

Years. 100 tons, 500 tons, 1,000 tons, 1,000 tons. Total 
1870...... 22 28 10 3 63 
1871... 4] 34+ 11 3 89 
1872 51 37 12 4 104 
1873...... 35 39 12 4 110 
1874...... 68 39 21 6 134 
1875...... 81 42 22 10 155 
1876 93 44 22 12 171 
MBE fie xe 105 44 23 16 188 
1878...... 112 40 20 13 185 
1879...... 133 44 20 13 210 
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Less than Less than Less than More than 

Years. 100 tons. 500 tons. 1,000 tons. 1,000 tons. Total. 
1870...... 1 18 — — 19 
187 hisaius 2 28 — —_ 30 
1872...... 5 32 — —_ 37 
1873...... 7 32 — — 39 
1874...... 8 34 — —_ 42 
1875...... 14 32 — 1 47 
1876...... 24 38 — 2 64, 
1877...... 36 46 2 3 87 
1878...... 67 71 2 1 141 
1879 .ccsei 141 97 3 1 242 


As the General Post Office does not give any details 
as to the conditions of the increase and decrease of our 
ships, we cannot ascertain whether such general improve- 
ment as may be seen above is ascribable to any stimulus 
given by the Mitsu Bishi Company ; but according to a 
pamphlet beaded “ List of ships’ names,” we learn that the 
following are the vessels possessed by that Association :— 


STEAMERS. Tons. STEAMERS. Tons. 
Tokiyo Maru ...... 1,146.21 Shinagawa Maru. 481.00 
Hiroshima Maru. 1,158.00 Naniwa Maru... 208.00 
Nagoya Maru ... 1,096.00 Hiogo Maru ...... 705.00 
Genkai Maru...... 1,084.00 Shario Maru ...... 473.00 
Kunichiho Maru.. 123.00 Kwaiyo Maru 36.00 
Takasago Maru... 1,229.51 Sekiriu Maru...... 379.00 
Niigata Maru ... 1,096.81 Satktyo Maru... 1,060.00 
Sumida Maru...... 826.00 Kwanko Maru ... 185.00 
Matsumaye Maru. 472.64 Kumamoto Muru. 1,240.00 
Tathei Maru* ... 665.62 Suminoye Maru... 852.00 
Tatyu Maru... 383.00 Sumanoura Maru* 715.00 
Robinope Maru ... 1,133.28 Awajishima M.* 386.00 
Chishima Maru... 498.70 Kanagawa Maru* 1,150.00 
Tokai Maru... 652.84 Tamanoura Maru 558.00 
Kiushiu Maru ... 690.00 Yoshino Maru 250.00 
Takachitho Maru.. 1,406.76 Urato Maru ..... 244.00 
Akitsushima Maru 1,146.88 Kinokuni Maru*. 960.00 
Wakanoura Maru 1,342.72 Tagonoura Maru.. 448.30 
Chitose Maru* ... 293.11 Tamagawa Maru. 84.00 
Horai Maru ...... 407.00 Tsuruga Maru... 517.00 
Seiriu Maru ...... 828.98 Koriu Maru ...... 617.00 


* Sailing Vessels. 
Thus, the vessels possessed by the Mitsu Bishi Company 
are forty-two in all, which number consists of 


Sailing vessels ...........+0. Beal anadse Rederveticseatveviceveace, <6 
Steamers less than 100 tons in burden ....ccccccccccceer.s 2 
» ge ae OOO: Yo hs as Seawcsaucsvocceses 14 
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Subtracting from the total 6 sailing vessels, and 2 stea- © 
mers less than 100 tons in burdon, we find that thirty-four 
large steamers are now possessed by the M. B. Co. 

According to the General Post Office's report, the Go- 
vernment gave the Company 31 steamers (of which 13 pre- 
viously belonged to the Post Office, and 18 to the former 
Yubin Kisen Kwaisha) ; and hence we see that the present 
nunfber shows an increase of two or three only. We heard 
that the Company itself had six or seven steamers in 1874. 
This should be true, because unless it possessed some 
stenameis it could not have been named Kisen Kwaisha 
(Steam Ship Company). Agnin, it was said that the stea- 
mers which the Company purchased from the Pacific Mail 
Steam Ship Company were seven ; and therefore adding these 
figures to 31 nbove-mentioned, the Company should have at 
least nore than 40 in the present day ; while in reality it 
has only 34 left. How considerable is this decrease! The 
annual report of the Post Office teaches us that since the 
year 1877 steamers, more than 1,000 tons burden, have 
been diminished by three, and those of less than 1,000 tonsa, 
by the same number. Did these vanished ships not belong 
to the Mitsu Bishi Company ? Ah! while our Govern- 
ment allots subsidies of vast amounts, the steamers seem to 
decrease more and more. How can the Company say that 
it has developed our maritime business ? 

Although the steamers of the Mitsu Bishi Company have 
really decreased as above shown, yet those actually in this 
country have increased. However, refering again to the 
before cited aunual report we notice that they, in point of 
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fact, are of Jess than 100 tons burden—most of them plying 
only inrivers and the Inland Sea. Of course, we cannot 
express any satisfaction at improvement in our maritime 
affairs caused by the inerense of such vessels only ; but even 
this advance is better than none atall. Butis such develop- 
ment due to any encouragement given by the Mitsu Bishi 
Company ? Unless it be, the Company cannot be said to 
have fostered enterprise but, on the contrary to have 
obstructed it, 

As will be scen from the above, the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany neither augments its own shipping business, nor in- 
cites similar undertakings in others. ‘Then what benefit 
does it afford to our countrymen ? Does it strive to reduce 
freighis and increase production ? No ; certainly not. Since 
it overwhelmed the Pacific Mail and P. & O. Companies, 
and thus grasped the whole control of our coastwise navi- 
gation, the sea-transport of merchandize has fallen entirely 
into itshands. Indeed, we may say that what the Kwanset 
Boyeki Shokwai (the company lately so much talked about 
in connection with the Kaifakushi job.) contemplated doing 
with the navigation of Hokkaido, was nothing but what the 
Mitsu Bishi has already effected with that of the mainland. 
However haughty the officers of the Shipping Company 
are, our merchants cannot convey their goods unless through 
them; however high tne fares charged by the firm, pas- 
sengers cannot travel, but in its vessels. Thus while we, 
the Japanese people, have enabled it to become so extensive 
a company, by piviag it part of our taxes, it gives our mer- 
chants and passengers such a recompense as this. ‘The 
proverb says: ‘He has been bitton by his own dog.” 
Sill worse, however, isourecase. From the beginning of the 
last fiscal year the Company, changing its rules, commenced 
to calenlate freight in Mexican silver, instead of in the cur- 
rency issued by Japanese ; and consequently the charge, 
which was, say, ten yen in paper money heretofore, has 
since been ten dollars in specie. At that time the difference 
between paper and silver was more than 60 per cent. The 
sudden incrense of freights by that pereentage having, as 
a matter of course, not failed to have great effect upon all 
merchandize transported by sea, commerce at large has been 
much disturbed ; but still the Company does not care at all ; 
and merchants have no choice but to accede to its demand, 
because it hax monopolized the sole power of sea-convey- 
ance. 


But by what reason does the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha 
demand payment of freights in foreign dollars? Is it not n 
Company formed by some Japanese ? Is it not liable to 
obey the laws of the Japanese Government ? We know 
that the partners are Japanese : are governed by the Japa- 
nese laws, and protected by the Japanese Gevesnment. 
They have not denationalized themselves and become the 
subjects of any forcign country. Then why have they 
ventured to explain the lesson of ‘‘exterritoriality in 
Japan? We frankly admit that the monetary system of 
our country is not perfect. Although many hundred 
thousand paper dollars are floating about in the commercial 
community, and considerably fluctuate in value every day, 
yet we cnnnot check the evil. Although the prices of 
articles vacillate like the waves, we cannot find a remedy. 
While carrying on business under such cireumstanees, people 
cannot escape from almost insupportable difficulties ; aud, 
hence, we conclude that the reason why the Mitsu Bishi 
Company demands payment of freights in foreigu dollars, 
is owing to this state of things. But so long as the present 
monetary system of Japan exists, the people must of course 
conform to it. Careful reflection will show that the 
unit of yen, which the Japanese Government has 
decided upun, is not based on any weight of gold, silver, or 
paper; but that a nominal title “yen” itself iq made the 
unit, the weight of geld, silver, or paper being nothing 
but amere denomination, Some of our readers may think 
this proposition strange, But such is the case, not only 
with our Goverment, but also with that of every foreign 
country where a monetary system is organized, In Ingland 
the ponad sterting has been the unit of value from long 
byvone tines, theugh it was sometimes represented by 
gold, and sometimes by silver, In France. although many 
changes have been made from ancient days in the weight 
and fineness of specie, yet the franc is still the unit ; 
and that of any other country is not allowed to be adopted 
there; because, it being the measure for caleulating the 
valne of all goods, to disturb it would eutirely subvert the 
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whole monetary system. Let us explain this more fully. 
For instance, the Japanese Government, deciding upon 4 
standard measure, will not allow people to compute length 
by any other. However, what the Government has deter- 
mined on is not the guality of the measure, but its /ength ; 
and, hence, so long as the length is the same, the Govern- 
ment does not care whether we employ wooden or metal 
measures. This is the case with the monetary system also. 
So far as we use, in paymont, what the Government deems 
one yen, it does not care whether we pay in gold, silver, or 
paper ; because what the authorities regard as important in 
measurement is, as said above, not the quality of the 
mensure, but its length ; and what they esteem essential in 
the monetary system is neither gold, silver, nor paper, but 
the yen. For example, in France, even when gold and 
silver are not of internadjustabls standard, the people cannot 
refuse either of them in payment should the tender be in 
francs ; becanse though they may differ in their exchange 
rates, they are still francs in the eyes of the French Govern- 
ment. Hence it seems that, if pyper money issued by the 
Japanese Government should be called “ pound” or “ frane,” 
we, the people, may properly refuse to receive it ; but so 
long as it is named “yen” we cannot. What England 
deems important in her monetary system is not gold, but 
the pound sterling: what France regards essential is neither 
gold nor silver, but the france ; and what the Japanese Go- 
vernment esteems is neither gold, silver, nor paper, but the 
yen. 

The unit of value is, wo repeat, the measure for 
calculating the prices of articles; and, hence, if any 
Englishman, living in the United Kingdom, pays his 
reckoning in franes, he is n transgressor of the British 
monetary system: if any Frenchman, under the Republican 
Government, uses in calculation the pound sterling, he 
is n violator of the monetary organization of his own 
country. And, so, any Japanese living in this Empire, 
computing things in dollars, does not conform to the mone- 
lary system of our Government. Now, the Mitsu Bishi 
Company demands payment of freights in Mexican silver, 
aud computes its own values in yen ; and, therefore, does it 
not practise exterritoriality in our Empire ? Although it 
dofends itself by saying that it receives Japanese paper money 
according to the exchange rate, yet it cannot escape blame. 
We, however, admit that its proceeding may have heen 
owing to ® mere momentary carelessness ; but should the 
people throughout the country follow the sume exainple, 
and refuse to reckon in conformity with the Japanese 
monetary system, and individunlly enlculate the prices of 
rice, wheat, fuel, charcoal, miso, shoyu, and any other articles 
whatsoever, and wages, loans, &c., by the pound sterling or 
the franc (French), rouble (Russian), thaler (German), ducat 
(Sicilian), florin (Netherlands), rei (Portugese), drachma 
(Greek), tael (Chinese) or dollars, and notify that any pur- 
chasers, or employers of labor, must make payment in these 
currencies, ot that otherwise they may pay in Japanese 
paper money only in accordance with the current exchange 
rates of these foreign moneys, how can the unit of “ yen,” 
which the Japauese Government has selected, be conformed 
to in practice ? Where then will the monetary system of 
the Japanese Government leave even n trace of its presence ? 
Not only our paper money, but also our gold and silver 
yen will, we believe, cease to circulate. In the time of the 
‘Tokugawa Government, when han-satsu were current i 
every locality, the paper of ono clan was not accepted in 
the others ; and although exchange brokers dealt in them, 
they only purchased them at great discounts. At that 
period the “riyo” was the unit throughout the country, 
and everv clan observed it in issuing paper ; but still the 
circulation was 28 limited as we have said. What, then, 
will be the ease if the various foreign nit above- 
mentioned, having no relation to our yen, are widely adopted ? 
It is quite obvious that, when the Jupaneee people disregard 
the yen wnit, the paper money issued by the Govern- 
ment will soon Jose its value, and our monetary system will 
disappear. Although the Government nezlects, it soems, 
Lo pay constant atiention tothis point; yet, we ask, is it moral- 
ly right, taking advantage of the nuthorities’ negligence, to 
act as the Mitsu Bishi Company does ? 

The faets that the Mitsu Bishi Company monopolizes the 
navigation of Japan, diminishes the nupiber of ite ships, raises 
freivhts, and infringes the monetaryjsystem, are as mon- 
tioned in the foregoing. And yet there is one other ma‘ter 
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even worse remaining to be mentioned. This is that the 
Company does not repair its vessels. According to what 
we hear, the Kwaishu does not, in point of fact, attach 
much value to its ships. When any damage is discover- 
ed in a vessel, it orders that “it shall only be tem- 
porarily repaired ; and when the restoration of x small part 
is found insufficient to make the ship sen-worthy, then the 
order to condemn the craft is promptly issued. Such 
being the truth, there has, we understand, been no 
instance up to to-day of tho hull of a vessel being 
overhauled, and repaired in dock. Is the Company 
not waiting for the time when its ships will become 
allegether unserviceable and perish? We must watch 
how it will act after the term for which it receives an 
annual subsidy expires. 

To pursue his particular calling overy individual requires 
the tools employed therein. ‘Thus, the woodman delights 
in his saw, the farmer in his hoe, the fisherman in his net, 
the merchant in his godowns, and the gentleman in his 
name ; nud not one of them will spoil or injure things which 
are their respective special attributes. Are not ships the 
necessaries of the Mitsu Bishi Company ? Nevertheless, it 
negleets them and bestows no repairs upon them; and 
henee we must conclude that it must have some definite 
intention for such a policy. Is the subsidy given by the 
Government not enough for thorough renovation? We 
believe not, Carefully considering the direction of the 
Company since 1878, we see thnt it upplies its money to 
other business. ‘Io mention a few cases of which we have 
heard. On the Tokiyo Stock Exchange Mr. Iwasaki 
Yataro (Director of the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha) is 9 principal 
shareholder ; and the Specie Bank is snid to have been 
largely dependent upon his specie. ‘The same gentleman 
has also from time to time purchased shares in severnl 
National Banks. In the list of shareholders of the Marine 
{nsurance Company he occupies the first place ; and in the 
Nippon Railway Company, lately established, his subscrip- 
tion is, we henr, of grent amount. Again his own affairs 
are nuwerous. He has the Commercial School, the Keszai 
Shimpo (au Economical Periodical),fand an Office for dis- 
counting bills of Exchange. The ‘Takashima colliery which 
he has lately purchased, is said to have cost him about one 
inillion yen. Should we calculate the sums which have 
been applied to these various enterprises, what vast 
amounts shall we find within the resources of the Company ? 
A mighty total indeed! This being so, we see that the 
Company does not diminish and condemn ils steamers be- 
cause ita funds are deficient. On the contrary, it has quite 
enough money to augment and repair them, but it uses its 
funds in other business. And, hence, we cannot but marvel 
what its future course will be. Our Government has granted 


numerous subsidies to a concern bearing the name of the | 


Mitsu Bishi AZail Steam-ship Company, but it does not 
perhaps know that the Kwaisha has already changed its 
name into Mitsu Bishi Colliery, Exchange, and Shareholders 
Company. An old verse says:— 
Yoshi-cho ni 
ikite 
hataraku 
shinda kane. 
which may be paraphrased thus :— 


Money which serves a purpose for which it it not in- 
tended is as though it served no purpose at all.” 


The subsidy to the Mitsu Bishi Company partakes some- 
what of the nature of the money mentioned in the verse; 
and henee wo conclude that it is equivalent to “ those offer- 
ings to the gods,” which benefit none but their priests. 

However, experience teaches us that private enterprises, 
specially assisted by the Meiji Govornment have, in all 
cases, borne similar fruits. The manufacture of indigo has 
been metamorphosed into a silver mine ; and Direct Export 
into a dollar exchange. The Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha is not 
alone, but merely the most remarkable instance of like 
results. 

Indeed, our functionaries in the Government should dis- 
cover the abuses of protection in these very facts. Various 
industries, undertaken by Government Departments, afford 
even worse examples. ‘Therefore, to improve the eondition 
of the national finanees, it is indispensable that those abuses 
shonid be swept away. 

On every principle of justice we cannot npprove of the 


Mitsu Bishi Company. We regret that such a phenomenon 
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should have appeared in the enlightened era of Meiji. 
Reviewing the proceedings of Mr. Iwasakt Yataro, we see 
that, as said above, he docs not repair his damaged vessels, 
and docs not hesitate ever so little before ha discards unsea- 
worthy ones, Nor is he in the least ashamed of using for 
other business and shares the annual subsidy of more than 
260,000 yen which he obtains from the Goverament. He 
overawes with his money official:, learned men, and priests ; 
and, when anyone ventures to oppose him, he, so we hear, 
slats his mouth with prescats, ati controls his pen even 
more securely than any Government laws or regulations can 
do. [gy docs not wholly apply himself to this basiuess, but 
employs wise and able men for the purpose, and concealing 
himself behind them, leads as luxurious a life as any king or 
noble, andenjoys the greatest pleasures withont any restraint. 
Despite such conduet, up to to-day, he has kept «all the 
public, with the exception of our friend Mr. Suychiro 
Shigevasu (one of the cditovial stuff of the Choya Shimbun), 
from discussing the affairs of his Company. What a capa. 
elous brain he has ! 

However, cven already has his day passed. Since 
the recent changes in the Cabinet, his influence with the 
Government has entirely ceased ; x»nd we do not know whe- 
ther he can ever regain it. We have recently been told 
that the Agricultural and Commercial Department is busy 
studying sundry documents referring to the Mitsu Bishi 
Company. ‘Thieiv not good news for the Kwaisha, ‘There 
will no longer be any opportunity for recovering prestige. 
This is matter for congratulation for ‘Japan ; but we are 
afraid that our Government cannot promptly execute what 
it may intend, because there are still several years to run 
of the term of contract. Of course, we have uno ill-will 
toward the Company. It has never treated us discourteously ; 
and therefore we can felicitate ourselves upon its growing 
prosperity ; but so long as it inclines to override the com- 
munity with the subsidy which it draws from the Govern- 
ment, we must impugn it. Fora long time we have had 
the matter upon our minds ; but were obliged by pressure 
of many political questions to postpone writing upon it until 
to-day. Now, the Company has already lost its influence 
in the Government, and so we do not like to assail it; but, 
taking into consideration what it has hitherto done, we 
could not remain silent. We have, therefore, given a brief 
history of the Company, and challenge it to refute our 
charges. Will the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha give us any 
answer ? 
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IN H. B. M.'s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before RussELL RovErTSON, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuesday, January 3rd, 1882. 


WATANABE MakiTa, Acting Superintendont of Customs, »v. 
the HONGKONG and SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


This was an appeal against the decision of the Actin 
Consul in Kobe, before whom the case was previously heard, 
in which, on the 6th inst, judgment was given in favour of the 
defendants, in the caso of the shipment of uncoined gold bars, 
under the seal of the Bank, and alleged to be contrary to the 
Trade Regulations. 

Mr. Lowder appeared for the appellants, and Mr. Kirkwood 
for the respondents. 

His Honour before giving his decision asked the opinion of 
counsel as to Sec. 119 of the China and Japan Order in- 
Councilou Appeal in civil cases, nnd Secs. 120 to 126 in criminal 
proceedings. His Honour also said that under the latter rule 
the Court had no jurisdiction in the case. 

Mr. Lowder said that the Court bad criminal jurisdiction in 
appeal cases. 

Mr. Kirkwood said that this Court when appealed to must be 
deemed as the Court originally trying the case, in order to give 
an appeal to the Supreme Court for China and Japan at 
Shanghai. 

A long argument took place between the Court and Counsel. 

His Honour then delivered the following 


JUDGMENT. 


A special case has been stated by Her Majesty’s"Acting 
Consul for Hidgo and Osaka on a decision given by him as 
Judye of Her Majesty's Provincial Court in the matter of a 
charge, information or complaint laid by the Imperial Japanese 
Customs against the Hongksng and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration heard at. Hiogo on the 2nd and 3rd December and dis- 
posed of on the 6th of that month. Application for a special 
cage was made by the Customs, the application was duly granted, 
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and the special case sent up to this Court where it was set 
down for argument on the 22nd December. On that day the 
parties appeared by Counsel before me, but preliminary objec- 
tion having been taken as to the right, under the circumstances, 
of the Acting Consul at Hiogo to state a special case at all, 
and even if allowed to be stated, the right of this Court to 
entertain it,—the arguments of both parties were confined to 
these points, the points of law raised by the special case not 
being gone into. 

Mr. Kirkwood on behalf of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation based his objections on the provisions of 
the China and Japan Order in Council 1865, more particularly 
articles of 121 et sequitur and the rules thereunder, on the 
maxim expressio unius exclusio alterius—on the Act of Parlin- 
ment itself XX and XXI V's. c. 43, under which the special 
case was stated, also on the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879. 

Several cases were cited by the learned counsel in support of 
his arguments which I may thus briefly summarize. 

That the China and Japan Order in Council of 1865 provides 
expressly for Appeal in Criminal cases decided summarily, but 
only for an appeal by way of special case on the part of the 
convicted ; no mention being made of appeals by other than 
the party convicted, the maxim expressio unius exclusio alterius 
must hold good and the Japanese Customs in this case are 
therefore absoluted precluded from appealing against the deci- 
' gion of H. M.'s Provincial Court at Hiogo to H. M.'s Court 
for Japan here by way of special case. 

That this Court viewing its relations to the Supreme Court 
at Shanghai, cannot be held to be a Superior Court for 
the purposes of the Act XX to XXI Vic. c. 43, which act, 
as I understand the learned Counsel further to contend, has 
been repealed by the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879. If 
therefore an appeal lies at all, it must, having regard to the 
wording of the nbove cited Act which provides that the deci- 
sion of the superior Court, in respect of special cases stated on 
judgment under summary criminal procedure is final, lie to the 
Supreme Court at Shanghai and not to H. M.’s Court for 
Japan. 

I have followed Mr. Kirkwood’s arguments closely and feel 
that they derive additional force from the fact, not I think 

ially brought to my notice by the learned Counsel, that 
Article 119 of the Order in Counsel 1865, in dealing with 
appeals in civil cases speaks of any party aggriered, whereas 
in the subsequent Article 120 e¢ sequitur, in which appeals in 
criminal cases are dealt with, the words where any person is 
convicted and not any party agrrieved are the words used. 

I turn to the arguments in reply from Mr. Lowder, appear- 
ing on behalf of the Imperial Japanese Customs. ‘Ihe learned 
Counsel while intimating that the special case might perhaps 
more properly have been stated under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1879, doesnot admit that the last mentioned Act repealed 
XX and XXI Vic. and 43. I may here mention that in the 
schedule to the Summary Jurisdiction Act in which the Acts 
thereby repealed, hig a in part, are set forth, no mention 
whatever is made of and XXI Vic. c. 43., as having been 
repealed either wholly or in part. 

Citing the order in Council 1865 the learned Counsel lays, 
much stress on Articles 4 and 5: particularly on the latter 
where it is laid down that, subject to other provisions of the 
order, the criminal jurisdiction to be exercised under that order 
in China and Japan shall be upon the principles of the Com- 
mon Law, the Rules of Equity, the Statute Law and other Law 
for the time being in force and for England and ‘with the 
powers vested in and according to the course of procedure 
and practice observed by and before Courts of Justice 
and Justices of the Peace in England, according to their re- 
spective jurisdictions and authorities. 

Mr. Lowder admits that Article 120 et sequitur of the Order 
in Council and the Rules thereunder make no mention of Appeals 
in criminal cases, decided summarily from other than the con- 
victed party ; but the very fact of the omission constitutes the 
strong ground of the learned gentleman's argument, for, as he 
contends in this and similar cases of omission the provision of 
article 5 of the Order in Council of 1865 must be looked to, 
and the Statute Law in force in England together with the 
practice and procedure thereunder must be relied on, where 
the Order in Council does not in express words take away 
the right that parties would have under an Act of Parliament, 
then that Act, otherwise than when purely of a local character 
and not coming under the head of the Statute Law in force in 
and for England, is to liave as much force here as its provisions 
have in the Superior Courts at Westminster. 

Mr. Lowder not only maintains that a special cage can be 
stated as under the present circumstances from a Provincial 
Court in Japan to this Court, but that to exclude the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court merely on the grounds that it fulfils among 
other functions those of a Court of Stimmary Jurisdiction,— 
of the Supreme Court at Shanghai, which is as much a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction—as is H. M.'s Court for Japan. 

I have not attempted an exhaustive summury of the argu- 
ments by either side: on the other |iand I can assure the Coun- 
sel engaged in this case that no one point of their arguments 
has beeu lost upon mo, and that though they were claborate 
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they were perhaps not more so than the importance of the case 
has needed. 

I proceed to the decision I have arrived at, and that not 
without careful consideration and much deliberation—my de- 
cision is this, that in criminal cases dealt with summarily by 
Provinaial Courts in Japan, a special case can be stated on the 
ap lication of the party charging or prosecuting ; in other 
words, that although there is an express provision in the Order 
in Council for the stating of a special case by way of appeal 
by the convicted party and no mention of other than the con- 
victed party ; that the benefit of an Act of Parliament which 
gives aright of appeal in England to the prosecution may be 
equally availed of in H. B. M,’s Court for Japan and H. 
M.'s Provincial Courts in this country. I cannot bring my- 
self to believe, that it was the object of the Order in Cvuncil 
of 1865 in the Articles and Rules dealing with criminal proce- 
dure to tuke away from an agyrieved party, other than the 
convicted, aright that he would appear to have if resident in 
England, or, as Mr. Lowder forcibly puts it, could it possibly 
have been intended to deprive the Government of Japan of a 
right which is enjoyed by any prosecutor in England.—Empha- 
tically I think not. 

Mr. Kirkwood's objections take the form of two questions 
to this Court. 

First :—Can a Provincial Court, where it has dealt with a 
criminal charge summarily and dismissed such charge, state a 
special case by way of appeal on the application of the prose- 
cution ? 

Second :—If a special case can be so stated, is this the proper 
Court to bring it te ? 

T’o the first question I reply in the affirmative. 

To the second I say that an appeal by way of special case 
from other than the convicted parties will lie to this Court ; but 
whether for final adjudication or not I am not, at this stage of 
the proceedings, prepared to say. 

I am constrained to admit that, of Article 8, Subsection 3, of 
the China and Japan Order in Council 1378, I refer particular- 
ly to the closing words, leaves it open to argument whether this 
Court has a criminal appellate jurisdiction in cases brought to 
this Court by way of appeal from the Provincial Courts in 
Japan. 

Mr. Lowder applied that the case be sent back for »mend- 
ment under 20 and 21 Vict. Chapter 43, Sec. 7. Ho applied :— 
1.—That the heading should be amended ; for, 18 it at present 
stands, it makes it appear as a civil when it ig acriminnl case. 
2.—That the information be set out, and also the summons. 
3 —That the whole of the evidence be set out. 4.—Tbat the 
whole of the treaty between Japan and Great Britain as well 
as the Convention of 1866 may also be set out. 

After further argument by Counsel, His Honour said that 
the heading of the summons should be sent back for amendment. 

Case adjourned until called again by the Court. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF FIFTY-ONE. 


By Evetyn M. Lupivat. 





(From the Argonaut.) 


Hallo, Noah; how’s mud on Aryrat? Bust that mangy box, an’ 
trot out your menagerie. Oh, hold me! ef he hain't biled down 
the ark into a cradle! ” 

These rattling exclamations were uttered by a youth looking un- 

utterable impudence from under the visor of a cap cocked over one 
eye. 
"The wheelbarrow, whose right of way he playfully contested, 
contained a dilapidated, hair-covered trunk, and the longitudinal 
half of a flour barrel, lined wit red flannel and furnished with 
clumsy rockers. The man trundling the wheelbarrow, ragged of 
beard, rough of clothing, walking a trifle lame, relinquished his 
load for an instant, straightened his bowed back, and showed a 
kindly glance with a bit of heaven in its blue. 

‘*See hyer, sonny,” said he, cheerily, yet with a hint of resolute- 
ness, ‘‘ fun’s fun, ’n, sass is sass. Don’t ye kerry it too far—don’t 
ye. Happen Mrs. Noah might objeck to personalities. Then I’d 
be obligated to crack thet thar cocoanut o’ yourn, ’n’ let out some 
o’ thet sour milk.” 

Using the remnant of a foretinger to emphasize this warning, 
without changing the direction of that index, the speaker turned 
the horny thumb of the same hand backward. The smart youth 
stared first at (he inan and then beyond him. 

Irregular streams of masculine humanity, pouring this way and 
that through the rough, broken street, were falling aside into some- 
thing akin to regularitv. Along the track thus cleared. a feminine 
tigure was moving with the proud, elastic tread of assured youth 
and beauty. A tall gentleman, clad in garments noteworthy at 
that era and in that place fur careful correctness, courteously lifted 
his hat. The movement to uncover became general. It infected 
the smart youth. But happening to catch the humorous cye of 
Noah,” (now busily combing his rayged chin-whiskers with 
thet digital remnant,) he accounted for his involuntary motion 
toward his cap by scratching his head. 

The wheelbarrow went on unhindered. and the young woman, 
who bore an infant of a few wecks pressed olose to her breast, 
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followed after. Than hers no countenance could express lofticr 
indifference to the homage thus spontaneously rendered. And yet, 
by token of the colur impetuously rising in tho creamy oval of her 
cheeks, this indifference was assumed: The red fullness of a pair 
of perfect lips was plainly enhanced by a disdainful pout. Once 
only her gaze swerved from its forward directness to meet a 
flashing glance from the tall gentleman’s eyes. and to fall before 
their iring ardor. Immediately, as if to offset this betrayal of 
vulnerability, she lifted her exquisite chin a trifie higher, and 
quickened her pace. 


A moment, and the vision of youth, beauty, and maternity had 
passed. Men began to ask each other questions, which none seemed 
able to answer. A bluff figure, standing stone-still in the middle of 
a strip of side-walk, raised a coarse hand to his cheek and brushed 
away a tear. 

“My Mary might hev been such a piece of waxwork if the Lord 
hed let her live, ’’ he muttered. 

Another observer, rougher still in speech and habit, was moved 
to swear with a great oath that life was a “ queer circus when you 
oome right down to it.” 


For “ a fine-built gal with a skeeter ofa young ’un” on her 
breast to set a man thinking of his mother, dead twenty years, 
showed what a ‘‘ queer circus ” life was, and no mistake. 

As for the tall gentleman who had sct so chivalrous an example, 
he was strongly affected by the contrast between the old—or 
comparatively old—husband and the young wife. 

“ Vulcan and Psyche !” he murmured, rousing himself ag if from 
a spell. 

e husband and wife had meanwhile gone steadily on their way. 
Once out of the crowd around the plaza, the former stopped to 
encourage the latter after the kindliest fashion. 

‘‘The stiff climb is yit to come, Fan,” he said, ‘‘ an’ hyer ye are, 

* a’most wore out kerryin’ thet hefty boy. It's as plain as print in 
your face.” 

Not in her face only, but in her gait. Admiring observation 
ended, her footsteps had lost its spirit as had her cheek its rich tint. 
She did not lift her eyes to meet the glance seeking hers so tenderly. 
The corners of her sweet mouth were drooping. 

“Rest hyer a bit, dear,” were the next words. ‘‘I’ll kerry these 
things up-hill, an’ then come back to kerry the baby.” 

But the young woman said, pettishly : 

“JT should die sitting here aloue.” 


The man returned to his barrow with redoubled cheerfulness and 
zeal, as if to atone for her lack of both. Sand flew busily right and 
left from the plowingwheel. He found breath to say, gaily : 

* Hadn’t no notion in the born world o' gettin’ in before Christmas. 
But I could’t bear to see you cramped up in thet thar one mis’ble 
coop of aroom. So I pushed ahead with all the stren'th the 
A’mighty’s give me.” 

One could well believe it, noting how ho pushed on, then. 

«’Tain’t justly finished yit, but enough fur us to git into. Lord 
love ye! who wait till Christmas? A good thing is good the ye’r 
round. Little we'll spekylate in furniture, eh? An’ fixens fur 

ou.” 
. “JT hate this old mantle !” said the young woman, petulantly. It 
was & quaint garment, truly, to shroud so graceful a figure. Green 
in tint, it was braided, as well as lined, with faded red. ‘And as 
for this bonnet !" 

‘+ As fur thet bunnit, Fan! It’s the nicest bunnit in the world 
fur me, eet back off your shinin’ hair, an’ showin’ the silver comb I 
give ye. Butl don't set up fer bein’ no judge of women’s fixens. 
Not earnin’ anythin’ sence I've been at my own job, thet’s what's 
kep’ us so mortal short o'shange. But I’ll git to work now, lively. 
Sixteen dollars a day, Fan—-thet thar’s the tune my hammer ’n’ saw 
ll sing to.” 

Here glancing up the hill, he stopped to chuckle delightedly. 
‘ Lord love yo, thar ’tis now!” Their future home—that is, on the 
slope above. A small shanty, with a flag-staff from which fluttered 
the stars and stripes. ‘“ Thar ‘tis now!” cried the man again, 
He dropped his load, and stood with arms akimbo. Home-love and 
country love made his rugged face radiant. He searched his wife's 
countenance for signs of joy and pride to answer his own. .Once 
more his companion tacitly refused to meet his glance. Nay, she 
refused to look upward with aught save discontent. 

‘Must we live in that barn?” she asked. 

‘‘Fan ”—in his kindest tone—“I misdoubt it enters your pre- 
cious little head how I rastled for every timber yonder.” 

Long, toilsome days in the redwoods, battling single-handed 
giant trees, ssemed to rise in his memory, for he paused, nodding his 
head meditatively. ‘Ye sce,” he wenton, “ 'twasn't only yittin’ 
out enough lumber fer building’, but enough besides to barter fur 
all things needed. I have paid fur every nail, so to speak, thet’s 
in them thar .boards with stren’th ’n’ muscle 'n’ fur every pane 
o’glass in them thar little winders. Mortal tough work ‘twas, sure. 
Why "—suddonly referring to his mutilated forofinger—“ I left the 
first j'int o’ this hyer over yonder in Contry Costy.’ 

“Oh, Tim !’"—shudderivg and averting her head. 

There was no hint of jeering in the man’s Jaugh. “Poor little 
girl! What a powerful tender heart she has,” he murmured. 
* What would she have done in Californy all alone ?”’ 

Fan gave no sign of overhearing. Her lovely eyes were lifted 
toward the house. 

‘When will you paint it, Tim?” 

He had bent over the baby to lavish some endearing phrases 
upon that unconscious morsel. ‘As soon,” he answered promptly 
breakiny off. ‘Cas mortal man in my circumstances kin.” 

iw Turrill’s house still survives that day of golden dreams, and 
in a mensure justifies an Turis want of enthusiam. A mere 
sun-buked, wind-dried shell. it hovers on the edge of a deep, ragged 
excavation. {t is perilously attainable by flight after tlight of 

decaying wooden stairs. But thirty odd years ayo, Turvill trundled 
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his wheelbarrow to the very door. Russian Hill was then unscarred 
by aught save the few rude steps he had scoo in thé clay. 
Knocking down some boards barring the front entrance, Turrill 
took himself and many echoing noises of voice and foot into a nar- 
row hallway. 
“Come in, Fan, come in!" he called, cheerily. ‘“‘T want to show 
you the chairs, ’n’ tables, ‘n’ shelves I’ve nailed together fur the 
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time bein’. 


The interior of the house was scarcely less bare than the exterior. 
A make-shift meagerness of furniture, which no evidences of fore- 
thought and zeal cuuld hide, prevailed. 

The young woman did not heed her husband’s invitation, but 
stood tall and fair on the threshold, loth to enter. 

Tim bustled into the kitchen. 

* Nothing’ like a rousin’ fire to throw a sort o’ cheery glow over 
things,” he said to himself. ‘* Mortal glad I put up the stove this 
morning, 'n’ fetched in thet thar kag o’ water.”’ 


Fan heard him chopping away for dear life in the distance, and 
rattling the stove-lids noisily. She ventured into the front room to 
escupe a strong draught blowing through her and the house. It 
was a very small front room, and utterly bare of everythiny save 
desolation. Shesat down upon the floorin the corner, with all 
the forlorness which such a place suggests. Her baby lay asleep 
across her lap. Her head rested against the blank wall. A wild, 
wind, rushing across the sere September hillside, was complaining 
of the loneliness that has reigned there since the beginning of the 
world. It seemed to have chosen that moment to sound forth, in 
succession, every dismal note in ite register. A cloth partition, as 
Fan stared at it, shivered and struggled like a sentient thing hat- 
ing to be so stretched and held. The house shuddered from 
foundation to roof. 

Having hurried a new and shining tea-kettle over the flames he 
had set leaping, ‘Tim ran in eagerly to see how his wife was getting 
on. At sight of his fave her passion of dreariness broke forth. 

“Dig a hole in the hill and bury me at once,” she sobbed. 
why didn’t I die with my poor uncle!” 

Many men at that juncture would have found an excuse for 
anger and impatience, This man had no impulse toward either. 
He knelt down, and drew his wife’s head to his bosom. 

‘‘Die thar, my dear,” he said. ‘If ye will break your precious 
heart, ye shal\ break mine along with it.” 

But the violence of gricf soon spent itself in tears. The baby 
woke, and Tim coaxed his wife into the kitchen. Drinking tea 
with him there, her spirits rose. 


me _ were all those rough men staring at so hard to-day, 
m ” 

She asked this, sweeping the homely face opposite hers with a 
pouting side-glance. 

““As if ye don’t know, Fan,” cried Tim, combing his whiskers 
with that useful moiety of finger, and by this token enjoying Fan's 
brighter mood. 

“So offensively rude!” she persisted, in the same tone, intent 
on forcing her husband to express his views. 

‘‘RNude!” he echoed, beamingly. ‘ Not thet; sure not thet: 
Out ’n’ open in their looks—yes. But as respeckful as respeckful 
kin be. I don’t know what eee heart was a-doin’, but mine 
thumped into my head, to see all them thar hats lifted to my wife.” 

“To—me?” 

‘*To me ’n’ the wheelbarrow,” with a quizzical smile twitching 
the corners of his mouth. 

‘* But, Tim,” (widening her dazzling gray eyes upon him.) ‘‘ am 
I really so beautiful? ” 

“Take them thar boys’ verdick,” he replied joyously. ‘ Don’t 
take mine ; may be I’m prejudiced. Take the verdick of them thar 
hats. Happen,” (with a sober necessity for speaking the whole 
truth,) “ the baby in your arms had suthin’ to do with it.” 

But Fan, dazzling with a sudden radiance, neither heeded nor 
heard this last remark. . 

‘‘Ah,” she cried, with exultation, ‘‘one need never be utterly un- 
happy when one is beautiful.” 

She had momentarily forgotten her dull eurroundings. But her 
exultation vanished in the words that expressed it. A passing gust 
of wind burst open the back door and whirled through the house. 

‘‘ What is the use, though,’ she lamented, ‘‘with no one to see 
me ?” 


“ Oh, 
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Very soon after the Turrills had taken possession of their new 
auertere: Tim was jolting down hill, by night, chucking delighted- 
Mu A surprise to her—complete. But I was mortal cute, though. 
First, she must put on thet gray gownd, because I like to see her in 
it. ‘Then, soon’s supper’s over, 1 am obligated to go out on pres- 
sin’ business.” 

The last word nearly choked Tim with laughter, and greatly in- 
creased his enthusiastic haste. An hour later he wasclimbing back 
by the same general route. But with this difference: at every 
dozen or twenty steps he turned himself about, and held mysterious 
communion with the darkness below and behind him. 

“This way, boys. Lively scramblin’, eh? Rain's made it ruther 
slick and slippery hyer. Can't see the house now, but yell gita 
glimmer of it when I open the door. Then make your dive. Still 
as mice is the word, an’a rap like kingdom come. Give me five 
minutes time, Five minutes? There'll be a plenty ’n’ to spare.” 

Pause as he might. Tim got speedily to his journeys end. He 
hela the door open long enough to clean his boots vigorously and 
ostentatiously upon the step. This done, he waved a warniug or a 
beckoning hand to the darkness, and left it to its own devices. A 
turn made inte the little parlor, Tim cautiousiy relieved himself of 
sundry suspicious bottles and bundles. Then, coughing to correct 
a tendency to laughter, he limped vigorously toward the kitchen. 
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Fan sat at the table hemmming a coarse towel. with a lofty air of 
having encenbe lt for th: nones to the inevitable. 

“My dear,” cried Tin, smoothing his stragevling mustache over a 
sinill, ‘fF wish yewarn't so mortal lonesome. Wish thar was some 
way 0) brichteuin ye up--company, fer instance.” 

fle went to stand beside her, and drew her head to his breast. 

“What ails you!” she queried, impatiently. He was shaking 
With suppressed merriment. 

“Whetails me. he repeated. * Why, Im lonesome. Happen 
thar ain't a lonesomer man this night within sound o' the Pacific.” 

Fan strugeled to turn her face toward him. 

Suddenly a loud, insistent rapping burst upon her startled ears. 
She sprang to her feet. 

“Why are you acting so, Tim?” 
“What does this mean?” 

“It means cheering up, Fan,” he shouted. gayly, catching her 
around the waist and kissing her. ‘* It neans company—a raft o' 
company. It means thet them thar jov‘al, jolly boys ‘ll bang in my 
front door if [ don't open it.” 

An Instant, and not only that, but every door in the house was 
wide : every room in the house was full of people; candles were 
warning everywhere in various hap-hazard receptacles and ‘Turril 
flax unnecessauily begving every one to * come in ‘a’ be social.” 

All who coald get in were in at the first rush, with palpably 
kocial intent. The company was not. in the main, an elegant or 
refined one: possibly not even respectable in all its elements. But 
hospitality, in early California days, did not look askaut at a man’s 
coat or lis character. Worth was presumed until unworthiness 
Was proven, ‘Then, perhags. action. 

There is. further, grave reason to suspect that the greater number 
of ‘Tin’s guests were stranvers to him. And this despite that he 
repeatediy assured his wife, in preternaturally serious asides, that 
“these hyar boys were the best fellows ‘‘ within sound o' the 
Pacific.” Vlissty and hilarious boys they were beyond peradven. 
turc—boys eager to catch a glimpse of Turrill’s wife ; for her 
bee iful prese ce. invisible (by reason of the crowd save to a 
fave ‘ed few) was clectric in its effects. 

On her part. Fan was intuitively looking for a repetition of the 
sensation which she had created upon the street. Nor was she dis- 
appointed. ‘Tie evening did not progress far in the unsatisfactory 
way it had Desun, A rap coming upon aside window, the same 
was opened. A benrded face and a stiff glazed hat asserted them- 
selves just above the sill, and this explanation was addressed idif- 
ferently to fini and to the general ear. 

*Posay. look-a-yver, bess". in huskily reasonable tones—‘‘ this 
sorto thine is coin’ sick as butter down adog’s throat fer you 
chaps on the inside.  L represent the chaps on the outside, We say 
let every tarnation sinner in the house git out an’ fall into line like 
aman. We kin auiarch in at the front door'n’ out at the back, 
takin’ turns fora syuar’ look at the boss's wife an’ baby. What 
d'ye say?" 

Assent wes etven in the form of an huzza. 
head and pouted, 

* And one would think you were talking of taking your last look 
ata corpse, ehe said. saucily. 

Lhe funereal sturressiveness of the proposed arrangement was, 
however, easiiy obviated. A bench was hasily thrown upon the 
table, and Tim cricd for some one to haul down the flag still flut- 
teriny over hix roof. Phis done, the stars and stripes patriotically 
draped Fan's inproviced throne. But Fan was coquettishly re- 
luctant to ascend to her high place. Suddenly a person of noble 
and digniticd bearing thrust himself through the eager swarm 
around her. 

‘If LT might be permitted to add my entreaties,” said a mellow 
voice. 

Fnu's startled eyclid= flew up. Surely she had seen that tall 
figure befure. Her glance had fallen before under those admiring 
eyes. 

* May 7 not assist yon 2?" said the same mellow voice. 

Fan resicned her hand to the fair, firm hand held out to her. 
The gent!aian remained s‘anding close beside the table. That was 
well. In his courcly presence the ensuing scene could not be wholly 
commonyeaee or vulgar, 

Heavily shod were the feet tramping steadily over the bare 
floors ; uncouth inany of the figures slouching by, but respectful 
order was inalutained throughont. 

Fan bore the rcrutiny of successive glances as radiant beauty 
only may, crowing mere radiant. Her eyes sparkled with fire ; 
hier red dine ported im half smiles or curled into a pout at some 
bolder stare; the ai le for burned like a Hame in her cheek. The 
adiniration which slo excited was deep rather than demonstrative. 
Nor was the sdinivetion less because, with a shy impulse, sho held 
her bale forward as if tiat were the chief object of attention. 
Alwg-ther it was ahanry,a triumphant evening, finding its crown- 
ing happaess and tricaph in the half-hour by which Judge 
Weaver outstssed the cou:ion throng. For then it was that Fan's 
beanty wes test do with cieyant allusions to the fair women of 
Classic aud due teva ster. 

‘Jim insist) don sectoe i distinguished guest safe down-hill, and 
on vovrine into tee iiewiltne ears the romance of his marriace. 

Fan one leis | ero-ing the plains, She wax accom)any- 
Ine herurele vl cere eching health as well as wealth in Califor- 


she exclaimed, imperiously. 


But Fan tossed her 
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journcy'’s end ye mightbe pleased to mention.’ ‘Turrill,’ he 
answers back, rollin’ his big eyes on me, ‘I was a-thinkin’ o’ life’s 
mountains.’ Then; after a spell o’ spittin’ blood : ‘ Happen I might 
trust ye to see her safe over the Sierrys o' life, Turrill?’ My heart 
thumped like a hammer’s in my head, an’ a sound o’ sawin’ was in 
my ears. He wanted me to marry her, sir. She was thet young an’ 
pretty—but you’ ve seen her fur yourself, sir. Well, Fan she was 
afearder o the lonesome world than o' me. Thet was the long an’ 
short of it. Thar was a Methody minister goin’ West with us. So, 
ye see, then thar alkali plains was our meetin’ house, our first home 
was an old ox-cart, an’ our weddin’ tour was over the Sierrys. 
But as for the last, thar couldn't be a grander on God A'mighty’s 
earth.” 


Judge Weaver became a frequent guest at the little house en 
Russian Hill. Tim was glad of good company for his young wife's 
sako—a wayward wife—more wayward than ever those days, now 
hating ‘Tim. according to her wild declarations : now demanding 
chivalrous attention from him. 

* But what is fine talkin’, dear?” he asked on one cocasion, 
‘- Doin’s a mortal sight better. The doin’ of unselfish acts.” 

“ Unselfish, Tim?” she queried. 

‘-Such act,” he answered, weighing his words as he will who 
means to make them good, ‘‘as put a man’s heart under the feet 
of her he loves.” 

“Oh, Tim!” she cried, and clung to his neck. 

° @ C ° o Q e te) 


It is Christmas eve,’ 49. Much hilarity is abroad, as if noise, 
music, and jest must necds keep down the domestic longings of 
homeless men. The trail of the first of San Francisco's great fires 
is blackening about the Plaz:. Other fires are burning their subtle 
way in human hearts, to leave their blackened trails thereafter in 
broken hopes, blighted constitutions, and ruined prospects. Peace- 
ful enough it is now in Turrill’s house, for Fan has gone to bed 
with a headache, after one of those. outbursts of weeping. Tim 
site alone, pondering by the kitchen stove. The time has come for 
him to prove his own words by unselfishly acting in Fan’s behalf, 
She is wholly out of place amid these rude surroundings. She is 
wholly unfit to buffet circumstances as the wife of a pioueer. He 
thinks of the dear old home “ way back in the States,” and of his 
dear old mother. It is long years since he has seen either. He 
will send his wife and boy to that safe shelter until his fortune is 
made. 

‘¢ Mortal hard it’s agoing to be fur me,’ Tim groans, 

Hours pass. He rouses himeelf, or is roused by a sputtering 
candle. <A fresh one lighted, he carries it into an adjoining room. 
The fecble illumination flickers over his toolchest, over piles of 
lumber, a carpenter's bench, and heaps of shavings. ‘here isa 
box in one corner, which he uncovers by sweeping the lid clear of 
rubbixh—a deep, square, gencrous box. On a bit of pasteboard 
taken from his pocket, he writes in a labored hand: “ For my be- 
loved wife.” 

The card tacked on the box lid, his sad eye glistens. His care- 
fully-guarded secret will be an open secret to-morrow. Fan will 
have no end of what he vaguely calls “ women’s fixin’s.” Does he 
rerret the hard-earned dollars spent or the unwonted anxieties ex- 
perienced in shopping under difficulties’ No; he pictures each 
packet revealing its special mystery under Fan's eager investigating 
touches ; he pictures her exultantly parading the smallest rooms in 
this gay scarf or that bright shawl. He fancies the moment come 
when she wil throw her arms impulsively about his neck and 
lay her velvet cheek —hush ! 1s that the baby fretting? 

Tim hurries to the bedroom door, and ligtens. The baby, surely. 
Fan must not be waked now, poor, weary darling! Tim enters the 
chamber softly. ‘here is no need of cautious footsteps. Not her 
child’s quavering cry, nor yet her husband’s—strong with a strong 
man’s agony—can reach Fan Turrill’s ears: “ Gone!" 

Six months from the September day wherein beautiful Fan Turrill 
first yave way to tears in her new home, Russian Hill boasted 
many tents and shanties. Yet a loneliness deeper than hers, a 
loneliness unbrightened by any neighborly ministrations, saddened 
the faithful heart she had well-nigh broken. 


‘“The look ont o’ that man's eyes is enough to melt a stone,” 
Mrs. Boyle declared.‘ An’ when he plays with his motherless 





baby " A break here was more effective than any formal nsser- 
tien. Mrs. Bovle, to use her invasiable tautology, was a “ widow 


lady,” whom ‘Turril had hired to care for his house and child. 
Five-feet-ten in the heclless ga of the period, Mrs. Boyle much 
affected print gowns of red calico as long and scant as herself. 
Nevertheless. hers was a tender heart. She thought that some 
coal woman ought to engage Tim's affections. marry him, and 
make him happy again. Her friend, Mrs. Ellenwood, also a 
window, scoutel the idea. Her friend, Mrs. Ellenwood, bad her 
own way of scounting ideas by a fearful curl of the lip, a vertebral 
rigidity, and a sidewise glare past her spectacles. She hada 
covetous eye on Mrs. Boyle’s situation. Still, upon reflection, the 
chances of Turrill’s taking a second conjugal mate was worth more 
than idle scofing. 

* There's that chest of clothin’, ” said Mrs. Ellenwood. “ I s’pose 
whoever marries Turr'l will getem. They'll be motheaten if you 
don't hurry up. I've a mind to put a buy in that man's ear, my- 
self.” 

This entomological assertion was accompanied by a telling glance 
at Mra. Boyle. 

“What would you say?” queried the listener, with blushing 
Lnerest. 

“Oh. Vd hint that the baby ought to hev a mother, 
word for my best friend.” 

“Tt might be done.” eried Mrs. Boyle, delightedly. 

“Tabada at! exeluun-d Mr. Everwo d. ° 

Aud sue did. But when Tim Turrill understood her, he fit shed 
aud said ; 


I'd sposk a 
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“My lawful wedded wife, ma am, wharever she is, what ever 
she’s done, is the only mother ny boy’ll ever have.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ellenwood, apologetically, ‘‘I told Mirandy 
Boyle you'd never marry agin. But she'll be disappointed about 
them clothes—that chest in the lumber-room.” 

“Tell her to help herself,” said Tim, with a sigh, ‘‘ but never te 
wear ‘em before me,” 

To quote Mrs. Boyle’s forcible simile, that lady was 
whisking about the house as ‘‘ oneasy as an angry cat's tail” dur- 
ing this interview. Its result was communicated to her in the 
following lan : 

‘*He won't hev you, Mirandy. But ”—triumphantly—“he's 
insisted I should help myself to them clothes.”’ 

@ ° ° © * ® ® e 

May 3, 1851.—A working week ended, San Francisco went early 
to bed. with the prospect of rising early for a lively holiday Sun- 
day. Such lamps as were going out before morning had gone out. 
Midnight was approaching with a wild:spread silence, under the 
suspended golden rain of the stars. But midnight came with 
frightful clangor. A few minutes after cleven a meagre tongue of 
flame was seen to lap the front of a small frame building on tle 
south side of the Plaza. A voice instantly rang out in that single, 
thrilling syllable, ‘‘ Fire!” Immediately the bell of the Monu- 
mental ey eer (a busy bell, that dreadful year) took up the 
word, and flung it forth in stern vibrations. A thousand dreamers 
awoke in terror. In that meagre tongue of flame, the fifth, and 
most disastrous, of San Francisco's series of great fires had its 
beginning. 

The Monumental bell was still beating sharp and quick, like a 
terrified heart, as Turrill ran eagerly down-hill. Stroke for stroke 
the California's bell was answering it. The wind was blowing a 
gale. From a sand-heap at the corner of Pacific and Stockton 
Streets Tim saw a sullen red glow in the sky. The fire was blocks 
away. Some people there were, neverthless, hurrying their house- 
hold goods out of doors. Atthe junction of Pacific and Kearny 
Streets, the sullen glow had become a defiant glare. Tim ran on, 
“ce once to call a woman leaning from a window, in white 
night-gear : ‘‘Lord love ye, ma’am! Dress quick ’n’ git your 
valybles together.” Then he was whirled away in the midst of the 
mad enthusiasm of a volunteer fire company. 

The street was a crush of engines, a tanyle of hose, a mob of half 
crazed citizens, a tumult of workiny brakes, hoarse onders, and 
shrieks. One deafeuiug explosion following another, announced 
that powder had already been called upon to destroy, in order tu 
open a gap in the path of the devouring tlames. How vainly ! 
Long, ravening tongues dart across the smoking ruins; wild 
flashes of fire whirl through the hollows under planked streets, to 
burst up into buildings at adistance. Curves of seeming solid 
water, thrown into the seething cauldrom, waver into ineffectual 
mist. 


Hoaree rumors arise that the cisterns are runniny dry. Glances 
are turned with hope, however, toward the toweriny walle of the 
Union Hotel. Newly built, itis believe. to be stanchly fire-proof — 
a bulwark against further destruction. Futile hope, false belief ! 
Its weod-work burns furiously, until the tall chimera crashes, a 
heap of contusion, into the street. The sturm increases ten-fold— 
the storm whose clouds are stifling smoke, whose rain is red hot 
cinders, whose breakers are sheeted flame. ‘True men are working 
everywhere like madmen. The thieves plunder unmolested. 
Parties of citizens form to care for unprotected merchandise. 
At the head of one of these goes Tim Turrill. He has lost his 
hat and discarded his cat. He is grimed with soot and 
drenched with water. Blood is tricking from a gash in his 
forehead, but he does not know it. Driven from shelter to 
shelter, bewildered by the whirlwind of conflagration, men and 
women are seeking fancied refuge in brick warehouses in the lower 

of the city, They fancy the fiery billows beating in vain aga- 
inst iron doors and shutters. One by one, gloomy interiors glow as 
with a lurid incandescence. In one after another frenzied hands 
beat upon iron bolts and bars, expanded by the fearful heat past 
moving. Here and there shrill shrieks are stifled, and go down into 
eternal silence amid crumbling wall. A low one-story building has 
in this way entrapped a man strongin hope. He gives up trying 
to force an escape through the shutters.. But he does not give up 
altogether ; might there not bea trap-door in the floor? None, 
although he runs this way and that, searching with eye and foot. 
He eagerly scans the ceiling. <A ray of light there. A small iron 
lid ajar. Can he reachit? Ifhe would, he must build his own 
ladder. He will build it. Its rungs are bolts of cloth and boxes of 
merchandise. The air isstifling hot. He throws off his waist coat. 
Broad at the base as the pile must be, it rises slowly. The dreadful 
heat is more swift. One livid ooze of perspiration, the man tears 
off a black silk neckerchief, wound, after the fashion of the day, 
about his throat. He runs up and down with the agility of des- 
peration. The lurid incandescenec of which we have spoken 
begins. Each breath drawn seems to scorch the lungs. The muffled 
roar without increases. How dare he wait to build higher? Once 
more he runs down his ladder, using hands and feet. A woman is 
lying on her face near the treacherous dourway. He gathers her in 
his arms, and slowly, shuddering in every nerve, climbs the boxes 
and bundles. If one should slip! 1f he should make a false step ! 

“Courage !” he whispers. huskily. “You have despaired too 
soon. I will get you out yet.” 

How, he does not know. He can not reach the iron lid. Will 
this poor creature rouse herself? If so, what will her feeble 
strength avail? “Courage!” he whispers again—tojdeaf ears. The 
woman has swooned on his shoulder, 

Suddenly, quick footsteps run along the roof. Have his fierce 
cries for help—his sole dependence, now—been heard? He be- 
lieves so. The iron lid is vigorously pried open. A grimy face, 
wild, and scarcely human, peers in. Then a voice shouts hoarsely, 
in answer to his renewed calls : 


Go gle 


‘‘Boys, come on! Thar’s human lives to save hyer ! ” 

“Save hers!" says the man beneath. ‘‘She must have air, or 
she will die." 

He lifts the limp form up in his indomitable arms. Tim Turrill 
seizes it, and drags it forth to lie with silken robe and long dishe- 
veiled hair upon the roof. Without pausing to see who it is has 
saved, Turrill bends over to call : 

“How many more o’ ye?’ 

‘*Qne. Give me your hand.” 

It is a strong clasp. Tim has thrown a sinewy arm around the 
iron lid. Rescued and rescucr are brought slowly face to face. 
Through livid sweat, through blood and grime, recognition is 
instantaneous. Thick veins knot themselves on Turrill’s neck. 
His nostrils flare, quivering, 

‘iStand off, Judge Weaver !” he gasps, breathlessly. ‘Happen I 
won't answer fur myself another minute. When I hold up these 
hyer hard-worked hands before my Maker, I want no human 
creatur’s blood on ’em.” 

The other, confronting the man he had wronged, uttered no 
word, stirred no limb toward defence or escape. An instant his tall 
figure stood rigidly erect, then‘ clutching frantically at his breast, 
he fell heavily forward. 

Ten hours of the fiery carnage. Rumor spreads that the shipping 
is doomed. But the shipping has been preserved by a partial 
sacrifice of the wharves. Twenty blocks of the young city lie 
smouldering. From ten to twelve millions of dollars have whirled 
aloft as smoke, or sifted to earth as ashes. 

® ° ® ® r ® e 

All Russian Hill knows who Tim Turrill has brought home. 

“ You can’t stay under the same roof with her !” Mrs. Ellenwood 
declares to her friend, Mrs. Boyle. Mrs. Boyle scarcely seems to 
hear. Hes pity has gone out to the unhappy creature. 

‘‘She has come to,” she whispers, shedding tears, ” an’ has asked 
for him.” 

*Turrill ?” 

‘‘No—the other. She does not know.” 

‘‘Ts he dead, then?” 

‘“‘ Heart disease, they say.” 

Tim never intrudes upon the privacy of the sick-room. He 
provides everything that love and care can provide. The dootor 
talks about his patient’s great nervous prostration. She will recover 
soon—so young, so strong. : 

She does not recover soon. 

‘‘Lung trouble,” Mrs. Boyle hints, But Tim is strangely obtuse. 

The city quickly recuperates after its terrible blow—the young, 
strong city. Foundations of better buildings are laid. Men find 
that the fire has been good for trade. The market is no longer 
gorge with goods. So Christmas morning comes. At last Tim has 
nerved himself to enter that room. With hand before his eyes, 
and averted head, he tells the wasted figure what he had designed 
telling the wayward beauty of two years ago. 

“My old plans—why shouldn’t they be kerried out now?” he 
asks, pitching his voice low, the better tokeep it steady. “ My 
people will receive ye and our boy with open arms. ” 

“You are too good,” she answers, in her husky, breathless fashion. 
“You were always too good to me, Tim. But I have people of my 
own. I must go to them.” 

Tim's glance is on her, sc aaitratipat 

‘People of your own? I misdoubted they was all——dead.” 

‘¢ And—so—they—are.” 

In that feeble sentenee the inevitable truth rushes upon the man 
like a mighty wind. 

‘Fan, Fan !” 

Undying love bursting forth in the old name. 

Mra. Boyle hears and runs in. The girl is smiling up at the 
ceiling, as if the call had come from above, Mrs. Boyle gently lifts 
her head. 

‘‘O my pretty dear !” she sobs. “ Think ; it is Christ’s'mornin’— 
Christ's blessed mornin’.” 

“ 8° essed—morning,” echoes Fan, faintly, still smiling. 

Eighteen years old, had She lived until early spring. 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 6th January 1881. 
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TIME-@GUN. 





A time-gun is fired every Saturday, from one of the 


\ Messugeries Maritimes’ Steamers, at noon. 








METEOROGICAL REPORT 


For Werk BeainninG Fripay, DECEMBER 23RD, 1881. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokio, Japan. 
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Barometer. 


Wind in miles per hour. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min, thermometers, 
sau cduasecamoneenccacnsees represents velocity of wind. 
Nacgtibee cdueand saiwsseesuetenete ase percentage of humidity, 


Max. velocity of wind 240 miles per hour on Saturday at 2 p.m. 
Nhe baromcter is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


the sca. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°18] 
e = . = —-—-« . 
inches on Sunday at 9.27 p.m. and the lowest was 29°777 inches ou 


Tuesday at 6 acim. 
The highest tuperaiure for the week 


respectively. 
The total amount of rain for the week was (841 inches 
0001 inches for the corresponding weck of last year. 
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DatLy : 
LMeAVEE YOKOSUKA. 


Dalby :—-7.00 and .590 aum.3 and 12.00 M.; 2.45 and 4.15 p.m. 


MORLY A'S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





Leaves BenTen, 

Dainy :—9.:.0 4.M.; 12.00 M.; and 3.30 p.m. 
Joaves YOKOSUKA, 

Datny :—S.15 A.an3 12.00 M.3 aud 3.30 P.M. 
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was 50° on Tuesday 
and the lowest Was 24°) on Thursday, the maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 48°3 and 22°3 


YOROsEAA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. . 
LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
S20 and 9.15 a.m.3 and 12.00 a. ; 1.45 and 4.15 p.a. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31st, 1881. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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he barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30511 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29°862 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

‘The highest temperature for the week was 58.8 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 24.0 on Saturday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 53.2 and 
22.3 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 7‘000 inchos, against 
7 OVV inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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Guardian Fire and Life 


Assurance Company. 
ron DON . 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Total Invested Funds.....£3,000,000 
Total Annual Income.....£ 400,000 


CRs 








Undersigned having been appointed Agents 


LGi: AMMA-TEXIO RAILWAY. at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Policies 
or a tg . AGAINST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 
OMS OE SINS DEAN BSH ES Danis. Coneurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 
A.M. Ps AM. Negi. VM. Poe. Po. YM. PM, vost. eM. IAlial is n nl when ae 1} 
8.0 “15 1v30 120 130 245 4.0 5.15 630 8.0 10.0 Policies of this Company only specially called for 
~ cee tetade hy the Agents. 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA, SMITH, BAKER & Co 
A.M. yout, AM. Mou, Viv. VM. Yee. iM. P.M. veM. P.M : : 
80 ta Taou lu 130 245 40 5.15 630 3.0 10,0: Yokohama, Octuber 27, 1878. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By J. B. or Brrpporr. 


BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS ProBLeM OF DECEMBER 31st 
BY A. C. PEARSON. 


Black. 


1.—P. takes R, 
2.— Anything. 


White: 
1.—R. to 0. B. 5. 
2.—Kt. toQ. B. 5. 
3.— Mates. 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 


----- 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


INWARDS. 


Dec. 30, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 524, from Kobe 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec, 30, Japanese barque Awajishina Maru, Creighton, 572, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 31, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 1, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 800, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 2, French steamer Volga, Guirand, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Jan. 2, Japan 
Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co 

Jan. 3, Japanese steamer Matsumaye Maru, Sakai, 472, from N obirn, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanese steamer T'suruga Maru, Steadman, 661, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 5, Japanese steamer Taiyu Maru, Francke, 383, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B Co. 

Jan. 5. German steamer Lydia, Paulsen, 1,170, from Hamburg via 
Shanghai, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 

1,870, from 


Jan. 7, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 
segrg ee and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

ritish steamer Benledi, J. Ross, 1,000, from London via 

Hongkong, General, to Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 


Jan. 7 
PASSENGERS. 


Per Japancse steamer Wakanoura Maru from Kobe :—15 Ja« 
panese in steerage. 

Per French steamer ate from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Ro- 
bertson and 3 daughters, Messrs. E. Blanc, and Marcesse in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer 7'akasayo Maru, from Hongkong vid Kobe : 
—Captain Brinkmeier, Messrs. 0. Reimers, Munster, Carter, Rush- 
ton, and Myhre in cabin ; 27 Japanese and 3 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Matsumaye Maru from Nobiru :—22 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


\ 
PerJapanese steamer Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports: 
—General Tamaji, Colonel N. Tamanouchi, Revd. D. CG. Green, 
Revd. J. Goble, Messrs. D. B. Taylor, A. Jolpey, J. Hake, W. Hall, 
N. Brownstein, Kobayashi, Matsnmoto, Ibo, and Tagi in cabin ; | 
European, 3 Chinese and 144 Japanese in steerage. 
Per British steamer Benledi from London vid Hongkong :—Dr, 
Schended, and Mr. Geo. Iwine in cabin. 


OUTWARDS, 


Dec, 30, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. 

Dec. 30, British steamer Antenor, B 
Kobe, Nagasaki and Hongkong, Gene 
field & Swire. 
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1,502, from Hongkong, 








for Hongkong via 
&. O. Co. 

, 1,645, for London via 
, despatched by Butter- 





ese steamer Yakasago Maru, Young, 1,230, from’ 





Dec. 30, ‘Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 31, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan, 4, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, for 
Nemuro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanese steamer Geukai Maru, Conner, 1,917, for Slang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 5, Japanese 3-masted schooner, Awajishima Maru, Creighton, 
752, for Nagasaki, Ballast. despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 7, French steamer J'anais, Drujon, 1,735, for Ifongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Jan. 7, British barque Ada Melmore, Sewell, 569, for London, vid 
Kube, General, despatched by A. Reimers & Co. 











PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Nagasaki :—Capt. 
E. Wade, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr, and Mrs. Mackenzie, Messrs, 
H. Pagdon, Peterson, T. Meyerdirks, and Wong in cabin ; and 14 
Chinese in steer..ve. 

Per British steamer Gaclic for Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs, CG. V. 
Martinho Marques and family, Messrs. R. A. Land and C. Cham- 
berlain in cabin ; and 750 Chinese in stevraye, 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Esdale and child, Miss lan, Messrs. F. N. Bagel, H. 
J. Foss, E. C. Hopper, Seke, Shirakami, Fuse. Shii mo, \Wiuckler, 
Tada, Neuna, Utsemomuye, H. Steen, F. G. Schmidt, Pelschke, and 
John Kerr in cabin, 

Per French steamer 
in cabin. 
ee 


CARGOES. 
_ Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong via Nagasaki :— 


fanais for Hongkong :--Mr. Santoponto 








Silk for France 24 bales, 
s » Ataly..: eT a ey ae 
sat eC. Gets. ese dk eae eee ae o os 
Total ... 33 bales 
Per French Steamer Volga from Hongkong :— 
i i A ee ae ame, pkgs. 
cae Japanese steamer Takasago Maru from Hongkong via 
obe :— 
General ae 97 pkgs. 
Per Japanese stcamer Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai gnd 
ports :— 
Treasure ... ses ae $58, 185.75 
Per French steamer J'anais for Hongkong :— 
WI for Frames: ys. sce sks aes 539 bales. 
1» 9», England... CS 





Total 547 bales, 


—_— 
REPORTS, 

The Japanese steamer A wajishima Maru reports :—Left Nagasaki 
at 8 am. on the 25th December. Light Northerly wind to Van 
Dieman’s Straits : then Fresh N.W. wind to Oosima: then calms and 
variables on the 28th. Then strong N.W. wind to Sayamisaki : thence 
moderate N.E. wind to port : fine weather throughout. Arrived on 
the 30th instant atl p.m. ‘Time 5 days and 5 hours. 

The British steam-r Benledi seports : —Left Hongkong at 4 p-m. 
on the 29th December. Encountered stron. head winds all the way 
and very dirty weather on the Japan coast. Arrived in port to- 
day, (Jan. 7th) at 8 a.m, 











— 


EXT MALL DUE FROM, 





MTOR aces eh acendesserereasedios P.M. Oo. | 
AWRGIOR ccs ass ics we O.&0O.Co. | Jan. 11th1 
EUROPE, via HONGKONG ..,...... M. M. Co. | Jan. 11th3 
HAKODATE.......... bavesses ssesesersas MA, BB, Oo, | 
HonuKkonu tteceeeerseereeeeeees DL &O.Co. | Jan, 6th2 
HonaKkona, via Kopn................ M. B. Go. 
SOMITE sccnsaasetsd SencVeccnusnek ' P.M. Coa. | 
HONGKONG ........ Sains vhaw aud Syevei O.& 0. Co. | 
BHANGHAI. Hioue & Nauasaxi... M.B. Co. | Jan. 12th 


1.—Left San Franciseo, December 2Ist, Oceanic. 
2.—Left Nagasaki, January 4th, at 11 a.m., Malacca. 
3.—Left Hongkong, January 5th, at 4 p.m., Menzaleh. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


ee 





OIDs iaseite eA de os cat ec snc Ee: M.. Go Jan. 21st 
BMRBION x. Sisecccscstastiacsiscatcesiak O.& O. Cv. Jan. 24th 
Eurorr, via Honanwona ......... P.& 0. Co. Jan. 12th 
Honore, via Ponakona M. M. Go. 

a ed cE 5 oe ee ee ee re M. B. Co, 

HonGkona, via Kone .............. ' A. B. Co, 

EROMNGININE endes cnice onc: 0. & O. Co 

RUNG UNS ia vekns: cc tetecba didn hecer P. M. Oo. 

Suancual, Hroge, & Nacasans.. M. B. Go. | Jan. 11th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘* Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacitic Mail,” and the “ Peningular aud Oriental" 
Soni panies, are approximate only, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 




















| 


NAME. CAPTAIN. Fag axp Ria, [Tons, From, Aneivkp, CoNSIGNEES . 
STEAMERS. 
Benledi J. Ross British steamer 3,000 | London vid Hongkong} Jan. 7 | Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamer | 1,870 | Shanghai & porte Jan. 7 | M. B. Co. 
Lydia Paulsen German steamer | 1,170 | Hamburg vif Shanghsi) Jan. 5 | Simon, Evers & Co. 
Meiji Mara Peters Japanese steamer | 1,010 | Cruise Dec. 28 | Lighthouse Department 
Volga Guirand French steamer 1,502 | Hongkong Jan. 2/)|M.M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Adam M. Simpson A. L. Call American ship 1,515 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Dec. 27 | P. M. Co. 
Adele Gouldes Russian echoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Alice Soula French barque 450 | Antwerp Dec. 4/A. "Reimer & Co. 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk | Nov. 28 | Captai 
Bulwark Williams British barque 1,332 | Cardiff Deo. 27 ee Bell & Co. 
Diana Peterson American schoone 64 | Petropavloveki | Nov. 26 | Captain 
Haze Evans American barque 862 , Newcastle, N.'S.W. | Dec. 7 | Walsh, Wall & Co. 
Helene Ewalt American schooner 60 | Kurile Jalands ' Nov. 17 , Captain 
Helene Broeckwald German barkt. 430 | Hambury ‘Deo. 6 !' A. Reimers & Co. 
C. Bohm Baade German schooner 80 | Kurile Islands | Nov. 26 P. Bohm 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate | Sept. 12 Order 
Ohude Wilson American schooner 72 | Kurile Islands ‘Sept. 30 Captain 
Otome Snow American schooner 52 | Kurile Islands Nov. 26 Captain 
Otsego Pearce American schoone 36 | Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn American schoone 70 | Alaska ' Nov. 3 | Captain 
Peiho Lamcken German barque 433 | Burrand’s [nlet | Dec. az ' P. Bohm 
Wandering Jew Talpey American ship 1,737 | Cardiff Dec. 7 | P. M. Co. 
| 
| 
| 





VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 























Name. GUNx, Tons, H. oP. EAE TI ENS Wirehk FROM, CoMMANDRER. 
| 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 20.0 20. cee cee eel 5 523 180 Sloop Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
‘ Kongo... 64. 0. eee ue eee] 18 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
$9 Nisshin on. wee eevee eee | 18 755 250 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
re Jingei ... ... rer ae” 898 350 Imperial Yacht do. Sawano Tanetetsu 
AMERICAN—Monocacy ... 6 -1,370 700 Gunboat Nagasaki Cotton 
Swatara 8 1,900 — Sloo do. W. T. Sampson, 
ENGLISH—Kestrel ... 4 610 100 Gunboat Kobe W. M. Lang 
V/\')'\') a eT eee 430 60 Gunboat Shimonoseki | Pollard 
FREN CH—Champlain... ... ... «+ «| 10 2,000 450 Corvette Chefoo Dubrot 
ITALIAN—Garibaldi Siar ‘Qed: tape: een aével ee 2,000 — Frigate San Francisco| E. Morim 
RUSSIAN—Asia... 0... cee cae tee tee ee} =D 2,500 — Corvette Nagasaki Amasoff 
= Strjeloke .. ... eo coe ose cael «69 1,300 700 Corvette do. de Levron 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DESTINATION, Nan, AGENTS, To BR DesparcHuKp, 
Havre and Hamburg __.... abe Ae Lydia Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
Hongkong vif Hiogo see Nagasaki sear cua Malacca P. & UO. Co. Jan. 12th, at midaignt 
New York ... fed, eae. Ugett ee, cata Haze Walsh, Hall & Co. Guik despatch 
New York .. oc. coe cee cee ee tee tee Oxfordshire Smith, Baker & Co. uick despatch 
New York ... ce coe cae tte ee tee te Benledi Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. Quick despatch 
San Francisco bos, ign, ide Gaal aeel-caal, Kee City of Rio de Janeiro P. M. Co Jan. 21st, at daylight 
San Francisco 2... 0 we. cee ee tee tee ae Wandering Jew Walsh, Hall & Co. Early in Jan. 
San Francisco ... Sine? zee lana, vees Gaelic 0. & O. Co. Jan. 24th, at 10 a.m. 


Shanghai and way-ports .. Sia. loee twist oe, Che Hiroshima Maru M.B. Co. Jan. llth, at 4 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








IMPORTS.—Business has been resumed by the purchase of some parcels of Varn, chiefly 28/82 at somewhat 
higher prices ; but 16/24 are rathur lower. As yet nothing has been done in Shirtings of which good qualities aro 
scarce but the natives are not anxious to buy to arrive. In Fancy Goods there has been but litle doing. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $28.00 to 30.75 | Velvets:—Black ... ...35 yds. 22 in. per piece $6.50 to 8.50 
” » Good to Best... ...  ... > $31.50 to 33.25 | VictoriaLawns ... ...12 0, 42/8... $0.60 to 0.65 
Bombay, No.20 do. ye, cee, ad “i $28.00 to 29.00 | ‘l'affachelass:—  ... ...12 ,. 53 ,, ” $1.90 4 2.15 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... 53 $32.25 to 32.75 lWwoOOLLENS :— 
i - Good to Best... ... es $33.75 to 35.25 ; ues 5 
- Plain Orleans ... ... «2. «0. 40-42 yds. 82in.... 4.50 to 5.90 
oes am Meets, eres Se i waSOO STAN Vigured Orleans 29-30 31 3.50 to 4.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Italian Cloth ne 80 2 O17 to 0.803 
Grey Shirtings :—83 Ib. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.90 to 2.30) Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.15 to 0.16 
9 ” 9 lb, » 45in. $2.25 to 2.75 do. Itajime 24 30 0.22 to 0.26 
T. Cloths :—7 |b. ... ...24 yds. 321m. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 do. Yusen 24 2 30.) |) 0.20 to 0.40 
Indigo Shirtings:— ...12 ,, 44in. ,, $1.55 t0.1.65 | ,, - ye) ease os ae 7 
Prints :—Assorted ...  ...24 Gs 30 in. 2, $1.35 to 2.25 Cloths, Pilots iid. Has-svaes. ave, OF ” to ob rere 0.30 to 0.45 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Presidents =... S44, t056,.... 0.50 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yda. 30 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.574 Union eee nee BA, t056 4... 0.30 to 0.55 
Do. 2} to 2¢1b.24 ,, 30in. “3 $1.65 to 1.75 | Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. perlhb. ... 0.37 to 0.42 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 3Oin. ” $1.75 to 1.90 








KEROSENE.—No sales have been effected during the past week. Holders are firm. Deliveries from 
godown during the same period amount to 9,000 cases, leaving n stock on hand of nbout 115,000 cases. 
SUGAR.—No changes are to be noted in sugar: the market is firm, and but small transactions are 
reported. 
RICE.—The quotations for rice (old crop) remain firin; but very few sales have been effected. 


Sugar :—T'akao in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.60 to $4.65 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ... ... perpicu] $2.80 to $2.29 
Olde tw: - Hi ” $4.45 to $4.60 | Japan Wheat Sian «ee, (EKG? . ashes $1.80 to $1.90 


se Taiwanfoo in bag... ... ... ¥5 $4.30 to $4.40 | Kerosene Oil... 0. kee ee . percas $2.15 (Nom. 
i trai 3 ar and Ke oak Aa 9 $8.00 to $9.00 fame se 
. C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah ,, $7.75 to $8.30 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The decline in prices noted in Inst report has induced a slightly better demand, about 218 piculs 
having been settled since New Your: of these purchases 173 piculs were Hanks, 19 Filatures and 26 Kakedas. ‘The 
market is nt present in a very unsettled state and prices most irregular so that accurate quotations cannot be given. 
Some holders are very anxious to make sales, but the new system of traueacting business, it must be admitted, does 
not work smoothly, experience proving that Japan silk in bulk cannot be faithfully represented by muster; and much 
difficulty between buyers and sellers is the result. Certain dealere who keep too strictly to the letter of the 
agreement are unable to effect sales of the produce of their constituents; and later on, 80me modification of the present 
system will become imperative. ‘Total settlemeuts to date are 7,643 piculs. Stock 9,100 piculs. 


pi Hanks.—No. 1 @Q  .crrrccsssesscscccvcessstecsccvcvcesscece ees $600 to $610 
“3 »» 2 seseseeceeeesaesnceeescsseers soseeseeeeesessonoens $550 to $570 

oo” sige MENG: WNT, cnedecdernssBedunavesvaceeantice.a0ees $490 to $520 

Filaturgs.—No. ) eee Lagaequsceas sagonecauaeccapeuaubeaneenere $700 to $710 

es de’, ei cdauseatees sienLucheha Wercesies ee atalsvsccteens $670 to $680 

Kakedas.—Best — ...c.....cccccceccsscseseccuccccccceees seeesses $650 to $670 

og Medium to Good ..........c...ccceceeeeecssee soeees $620 to $640 





TEA.—There is little of interest to report for the past week: the New Year Holidays have no doubt somewhat 
interfered with business, which has been very moderate, aggregating only 758 piculs, most of which have been of the 
Good Medium grades. Receipts for the time have been almost nil: holders are very firm in their demands, and while 
there is no quotable change ; somewhat higher prices would have to be paid. 


Common ao oes ies die .» $11 and under Fine sas ate ei ies ... $27 to $30 
Good Common ... we. a: 08 ea ... $12 to$ldS Finest teh er xe wae ioe 
Medium ... las ae sii ie ... $17 to $19 Choice Sat ib wordy 66 tet Nominal 
Good Medium ... sea eee one wee $21 to $25 Choicest Ses ies ue 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—Rates are somewhat firmer for this mail, a fair amount of Private Paper having been 
settled ; the demand for Bank Bills has been but limited. 


STartina—Bank 4 months’ sight .............cccceee 3/98 On SHancHaiI—Bank sight...............cc cesses eceeeeeee 139 
‘3 Bank Bills on demand ......................-. 3/88. 7 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 74 
PA Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3/9§ @ 3/98 | ON New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand.............:+ 89% 
. : 7 a reer 3198 @ 3/94 a Private 30 days’ sight.............. 904 
Ox Paris—Bank sight ..... ......ccccee cecee eee eeeeeee 4.70 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 892 
oF Private 6 months’ sight ..................+4 4.8 " Private 30 days’ sight ......... 904 
Ox Honoxona—Bank sight .................cceeeeeeeeees ‘3 vs isct. BINS ATS -iotcist say tivecsnss Gor tantucsedsas foeed ddsce: savaaperacie VO GAM: 
‘i Private lO days’ sight ............... 8% 9 GOULD LRM eK iiise.ce lees tin-arcibs ss enscasevanae Goietanienessse’ O80 MOMs 





SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—The s.s. Lydia arrived on the 5th instant from Hamburg via China ports and is loading at 70s. 
for Havre and Hamburg; the berth for New York via Suez Canal is still held by the s.s. Oxfordshire (not yet 
arrived) ands.s. Benledi arrived this morning: while the Haze is still loading for that port vii Kobe ; and the Wandering 
Jew for San Francisco. The German schooner Helene and the British barque dda Melmore both sailed for Kobe 
to-day to complete the discharge of their original cargo, and in the latter instance, to load for London direct : the 


Helene will thereafter be disengaged. 
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Avow. Has Hanoysine &, Co. 


Limited, 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRICANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
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Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORK S 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every deseription. Girder Bridges. Arch 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES, 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. 
Gates. Street Posts. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. | Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. Terminals. _ Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 





Columns. Column Capitals. 
Brackets. Gratings. 





26 ins. 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘* Health 
forall.’”” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 
** ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
* sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skip 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—"* I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
** gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
**fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“‘ that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf: 
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PUNY Ae SETS ae, 


a -& E. ATKINSON'S 
| PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for a a centary past, is of the very best English 
i manufacture, For ite purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medala, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 


MELBOURNE, | I8Si. 


1 
~ 


7 


| p 


ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR @} 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


y White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 


Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
S) Maguolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated fur eo many years, continues to be made as hereto- 
fore. Itis strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable 


in use. 


1) ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


lei @ Dew ensible Toilet accompaniment, and ‘most 
< ii. . rf: catiog Perfame for the Handkerchief. 





bi ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
Am and ether speciatities and general articles of Perfumery may be 
ar obwloed of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
oa manufacturers 
Bt J. & BB. ATEINSON, 
~, 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EE ON 


PRICE LIST Fl APPLICATION, 


me So CAUTION. —Mossra. J. & Bo ATRINBON manufacture 
&) their articles of one am the best quality only. Purchasers are 
void counterfeits by observing ‘that each article 
Trade Mark, a “ White Rose” on a 


(lie firm's 


Py ' ESTABLISHED 1799. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


JAPAN TEA TABLES, 


Showing the laid dowu cost of Tea shipped to 


NEW YORK. 


Arranged in separate Tables for different losses in 
weight by firing. 





BY 


H. G. 
For sale, at $3 per copy, by 
KINGSELL & Co,, 


No. 53, Main Street. 
Yokohama, November 2nd, 1881]. 


oo GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
oe GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
De GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 

STEEL PENS. 1878, 


M, (cian GILLOTT'’S 


April, 1880, 


Printed and published at the “ Japan Mail” Ojice, 16 Bund- 
Yokohama. 
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‘FAIS CE QUK DOIS; ADVIENNE QUE POURRA.’ 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL must ba 


anthenticated by the name and «address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion bat as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relatiny to 
Adyertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANa- 


GER: 
And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the EpITor. 
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BIRTH. 


On the 29th ultimo, at St. John’s Place, Hongkong, the wife 
of Dr. W. Hartigan, prematurely, of a daughter. 





As Englishmen we cannot but feel gratified at the cosmo- 
politan character of the meeting which assembled on ‘Tuesday 
last at the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of discus- 
sing the nature of the welcome to be awarded to Sir Harry 
Parkes on his return to Japan. ‘lhe compliment thus spon- 
taneously and unanimously paid to our Minister indicates a 
sentiment which we should be sorry indeed to under-estimate, 
and which well deserves to be recorded among the most plea- 
sant episodes of this settlement’s history. 

Unfortunately, however, this question deserves a scrutiny 
somewhat closer than the eyes of mere good-fellowship are 
disposed to accord it, Were we about to join hands on the 
bund and welconie our Minister with @ chorus of “auld lang 
syne,” it would not be worth while to ask how many nationa- 
lities the circle included. But we are not going to do any- 
thing of the sort. On the contrary, we are about to receive 
a diplomatic agent who returns to his post at an important 
crisis and wnder circumstances demanding the utmost cir- 
cumspection. It would be absurd to pretend that a cer- 
tain section of our community has not openly sought to 
convert the proposed welcome into a political demonstration, 
or that the good sense of the majority has not recognised this 
at the last inoment and resolved to set rigid limits to its enthu- 
siasm. From the hands of the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce we confidently expect to see emerge a document 
without any colouring other than that of friendship, and 


entiray free from every shadow of political allusion, Wo 
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anything else Sir Harry Parkes’ real well-wishers, as well as 
those who take any interest in the satisfactory discharge of 
the duties entrusted to him, will refuse to sigu their names 
We have already put forth the reasous for this view so fully, 
that we gladly refrain from discussing the matter any 
further now. 

But the addition of other nationalities, however gratifying 
their fellowship may seem, introduces a new complication, 
and one which reflection convinces us camot be lightly 
regarded. Many of us, no doubt—we ourselves plead 
guilty—suffered our judgment to 9 blinded at first by the 
gracefulness of our fellow residents’ gction, and were even 
disposed to think that to eonfine tha@avelcome to English- 
men would be at best a churlish proceeding. But calmer 
counsels have brought different views. - If the address to Sir 
Harry Parkes is to be signed by all nationalities, we fail to 
see how it can be regarded as anything but a political 
demonstration. Only Sir Harry’s own countrymen can be 
supposed to take an interest in those portions of his eareer 
which are not purely political. They can welcome him 
not only as a friend but as a Consular officer of whom, in 
many respects, England has reason to be proud. But 
to Frenchmen, Germans, and other nationals, he is 
nothing more than Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister at the 
Court of Japan, and if they propose to accord hima 
public welcome in that capacity, one can easily conceive that 
his position vis-a-vis his colleagues in Tokiyo will not be by 
any means improved. Look at this matter how we may, it 
appears to us that we are in danger of doing Sir Harry a very 
clumsy piece of kindness, and one that both he and we may 
have reason to repent at leisure. Possibly the same thoughts 
have suggested themselves ere now to others also. If so, we 
sincerely hope that the mischief we apprehend may be averted 
while there is yet time, and that under any circumstances the 
wishes of Sir Harry himself may be fully consulted before he 
is placed in the invidious position of declining a compliment 
which his friends have already pledged themselves to offer. 





We observe with great pleasure that Sir Harry Parkes 
has heen decorated with the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. Coming at this particular time the dis- 
tinction will have more than ordinary significance. 





We are indebted to the courtesy of the director of the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun for the original English draft of Mr. 
I, V. Dickins’ communication on Treaty Revision, now being 
published in that journal. The full text will be found in 
other columns of this paper. 





It has always been a puzzle to us to imagine what be- 
comes of the copper coins strack at the Osaka mint. From 
1872 to 1880 the total number strack was more than five 
hundred and twenty millions, the gross value being about six 
million dollars, ‘Thus, had there been no loss or exportation, 
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every man woman and child in Japan might now be in 
possession of fifteen copper coins apicco, varying in value 
from one rin (o two sen, That ought to be a very tolerable 
supply, one would fancy, and yet we lear that complaints of 
scarcity are perpetually coming from distant provinces. One 
cannot suppose that many people are given to hoarding 
coppers, and yet where do these coins go? Probably China 
could account for a good many of them. Exporting them 
thither used to bea very profitable operation, and is still 
carried on largely by pig-tailed speculators at the southern 
ports. Unfortanate Japan, bleeding at every pore! What 
wonder that signs of inanition are beginning to make them- 
selves apparent ! 


* 
* * 


This leads us to a subject which well deserves a special 
column, but is important enough to be independant of cir- 
camstance orenvironment. Rumour says that the authorities 
are beginning to display symptoms of a desire to dispense 
with the services of the few foreigners employed at the Mint 
so soon as the period of their present engagement shall have 
terminated. Fortunately that time is still tolerably remote, 
and rumour may perhaps be mistaken, but none the less the 
contingency does not bear to be calmly contemplated. We are 
not of the number of those who fancy that foreign assistance 
must be a permanent factor in Japanese undertakings, and we 
can heartily sympathize with the spirit of independence that 
longs to dispense altogether with tutelage and leading strings. 
But, for the time being, the line must be drawn somewhere, 
and it should, certainly, be traced at this side of the Mint. 
If Japan’s silver and gold coins were intended to circulate 
within the limits of the Islands of Nippon only, she might 
perhaps dispense with all foreign aid at the Mint, but so 
long as those coins are destined also for the markets of 
China and the Straits Colonies, there are powerful arguments 
against removing anything which may serve to sustain pub- 
lie confidence. The work of an nssayer is n very delicate 
operation, demanding, for its perfect accomplishment under 
the constantly varying conditions it has to encounter, a 
wealth of skill and resource which cannot possibly be in the 
possession of any Japanese as yet. So at least we are con- 
strained to think, with every disposition to believe the con- 
trary, and so the general phblic, without any such disposition, 
will inevitably think. Money is the last thing people care 
to take on trust. A very little suspicion of incompetent 
assay, an error in the hundredth place of decimals in the 
column of weights, will be sufficient to set men asking ques- 
tions, and then we shall have the old story rehearsed—silver 
yen at one or two per cent discount, and innumerable melting 
pots helping their owners to bleed Japan. Up to the present, 
the Mint has been eminently successful; so successful that 
like many another example of skill which seems all the 
simpler for its perfect exercise, the Japanese have perhaps 
been persuaded to overlook the difficulties of conducting it 
efficiently. Let us hope, however, that they may avoid the 
fatal error of removing it prematurely from the hands that 
have made it what itis. If they desire to assure themselves 
of their own competency. or otherwise to undertake the work, 
they need no more trustworthy or efficient opinion than that 
of the foreign experts now employed there. 





It does not often happen that the terms of abuse employed 
by a traducer shape themselves into a eulogy on the 
traduced. The Keizai Zasshi’s attack on Mr. Iwasaki 
Yataro and the Mitsu-bishi S.S. Company furnishes, however, 
a very palpable example. “ He” (Mr. Iwasaki), says the 


able men for the purpose, and concealing himself behind 
them, lends as luxurious a life as any king or noble, and 
enjoys the greatest pleasure without any restraint. Despite 
such conduct, up to to-day he has kept all the public, with 
the exception of our friend Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu (one of 
the editorial staff of the Choya Shimbun) from discussing 
the affairs of his company. What a capacious brain he has !” 

So then it is n fault to employ “ wise and able men” for 
theconduct of one’s business ! The Keizai Zasshi propounds 
a somewhat peculiar creed, but we must at least do it the 
justice of admitting that its practice does uot be lie its pro- 
fessions. Wisdom and ability are not conspicuous attributes 
of this attack on the Mitsu-bishi Company at any rate. 
Curiously enough, had we been asked to instance the most 
notable points that deserve applause and success in Mr, 
Iwasnaki’s public conduct, we should have chosen first this 
very faculty of organization which has helved him to select 
able officers and assign them to their fitting places, 
‘¢ Square men in round holes,” and too often in Japan per- 
haps no square men at all, has been the bane of many 
an otherwise promising undertaking. It cannot be altoge- 
ther chance that has given the Mitsa-bishi Company so 
zealous and efficient a staff. The credit is fairly due. to 
the directers, in other words, to the Messrs. Iwasaki; and 
whatever consideration and ease those gentlemen now 
enjoy, is due in the first place to their own sapacity and 
yeod management. Jealousy is apt to be myopic. The 
writer inthe Keizat Zasshi might find it to his advantage 
to follow the example of those he criticises. 





ReGiInaA (on the prosecution of R. Haire) v. WiILLtam 
WiLuiaMs, master of the British barque Bulwark. 

‘he master was charged with using threatening language 
towards, and threatening to strike, the complainant, a seaman 
on bourd the ship, on January 3rd. 

R. Haire, sworn, said:—I am the cook and steward on board 
the ship. On the 3rd the captain called me a son of a , and 
also said he would jump my liver out, and wash his hands in 
iny blood. At sea he said, if it cost, him £5, he would kill me, 

Robert Pollard, sworn, suid:—I am the carpenter of the 
ship. . . I heard the Captain call the complainant a 
son of a He threatened to jump the liver out of him. 

Jus. Hamilton, sworn, said:—I am the second steward on 
board the ship. I only heard the captain say that he would 
jump the liver out of the complainant and wash his hands in 
his blood. He had given great provocation. 

Case dismissed with costs. 








He was a graphic Sea-Captain that, who, in the days of 
heroic flogging, sang out to the stardy boatswnin, already 
plying the “cat” with bis utmost vigor, ‘‘ Lay it on, you 
lubber! Do you think you're flapping flies off a butcher's 
block?” The type represented by this man-of-war autocrat 
has happily disappeared from the navy. Unhappily it does 
not appear to be absent from the mercantile marine, In 
power of language Captain Williams of the British Larque 
Bulwark is in no whit, apparently, inferior to Marryat’s 
skipper. There is something tersely poetic—something 
almost Athanasian—in the apostrophe :—“I will jump 
your liver out, and wash my hands in your blood!” The 
son of a something thus be-rated must have had occasion 
to thank his stars that no one with a taste for sanguinary 
spectacles, and means to gratify it, was at hand when the 
captain said he would make his saltatory experiments in 
hepatology for the modest remuneration of five pounds sterling. 
We are, however, quite willing to agree with H.B.M’s Consul 
that the master had received considerable provocation.. We 
agreed with H.B.M.’s Acting Judge when he found that the 
fisty mode employed by the inate of the same vessel to dispel the 
reveries of a intempestuously pensive senman, was appropriate. 


angry Japanese Economist, ‘ does not apply himself wholly | And hot content with admitting that imitation is of flattery the 
to this Lusiness’’ (the shipping trade) “ but employs wise, | sincerest and mest aromatic, we thigk that it cannot ke made 
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too perfect. It was no doubt equitable that the complaint 
against the Captain of the Bu/wark should be dismissed. 
We confess to a trifle of astonishment that the brilliancy 
of the nautical orator’s vocabulary was not complimented. 





On Friday evening one of the most successful entertainments 
ever given in Japan, took place at the Meiji-Kaido, Tokiyo. 
The hosts were the Bachelors of Tokiyo, and the guests— 
some two hundred in nambers—included the Imperial 
Princes and Privy Councillors, the Foreign Representatives, 
several officers of both services, and all the principal members 
of the Tokiyo and Yokohama Social circles. The Meiji- 
Kaido—originally built to serve as a place of assembly for 
the members of the Liberal Party in the capital—is a 
spacions edifice within easy distunce of Shimbashi, but its 
founder, Mr. Itayaki, is evidently a gentleman of severe 
tastes, for if there be ene trait that distinguishes the build- 
ing more than another, it is the couspicuous absence of 
ornament. Possibly, however, it did not occur to Young 
Japan that the rostrum of her political agitators might one 
day be occupied by bandsmen playing polkas and the 
retiring-chamber of her conspirators converted into a supper 
room for gay maids and giddy bachelors. We are not more 
disposed than our neighbours to discover omens in 
accidents, but it does seem excusable to suggest that 
the Agitators’ Hall delivered over to the purposes of 
good-fellowship, not inaptly foreshadows the phase which 
is soon to overtake all those truculent factions lately 
so bent upon making themselves and their country- 
men uncomfortable in Japan. Even under this aspect the 
decoration of the Meiji-Kaido on Friday evening was well 
worthy the occasion. Tokiyo taste has built itself a 
monument, and if we were desired to compose a litany of 
praise to commemorate this delightful affair, the refrain 
should certainly be a prayer to be made truly thankful for 
the decorative effects before all other mercies. But indeed, 
if praise were to be adequately bestowed, stock phrases and 
hacknied adjectives would soon be found finite. We shall 
coutent ourselves, therefore, with asking our readers to 
deduce the most delightful inferences possible from a com- 
bination of genial hosts, happy guests, perfect management, 
and universal rosiness. The okiyo Bachelors’ Ball will 
long be remembered as one of the happiest episodes in these 
not too happy times. 





The last number of the Tokiyo Punch (Maru Maru Chin- 
bun) does not fail to make merry at the expense of the Ito- 
Gwaisha and the losses entailed by the project. A cartoon— 
abominably drawn—represents three Japanese girls, of whom 
the one on the right—Miss Ren—is preparing some skeins of 
silk to be reeled by Miss Ito on the left, and finally wound into 
a large ball by Miss Go, in the middle. ‘Theo last named 
young lady is blessed with a colossal pair of hands, not, 
however, a bit too big for the ball she holds, on which the 
plaited silk takes the form of the characters “two million 
yen.” The names of the trio give Rengo-ito, and the cartoon 
is headed “ ‘I'he ball of ghastly silk losses ;” while in the 
letterpress we read: —‘“ The Misses Ren and Go have done 
their parts yery well, but Miss Ito has botched the affair ; it 
has unexpectedly turned into a ball of losses. How provok- 
ing! We have got ourselves into a deuce of a pickle |’ —the 
idea evidently being that the Ito-gwaisha would have had 
nothing to regret, had not the silk market played it false. 


* : 
* * 


The same issue contains another cartoon, highly coloured 
and much more elaborate, representing a theatre, on the stage 
of which a grotesque figure, with black mask and old- 
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fashioned robes of ceremony, is vigorously posturing. ‘The 
dancer holds in his right hand a black box (tamate-bako). 
On the lid are inscribed the characters ‘“ National Assem- 
bly” (Kokkwat) while the sides are ornamented with shells 
(4ai) having the character “ koku ” written on them. Behind 
the mummer hangs a curtain embroidered with a design of 
bamboo and pines (matsu), and at the side is a sign board 
with the inscription “ To tose matsu,” literally, ten year old 
pine, but meaning also “ wait” (matsu) ‘“ ten” (to) “ years” 
(tose). On the right of the stage the space behind the scenes 
is shown. There are, of course, the inevitable drummer and 
fifer, and behind them a number of workmen variously em- 
ployed: one hammers at a post bearing the inecription 
“Public Lecture Room”; 8 second saws in two a similar post 
on which is written ‘“ oratorical discourses ;” a third ties up 
inn bundle a number of swords labelled AZinken (people's 
swords or popular rights), “fiyu-to (Free Blade or Liberal 
Party), and Sesto, (Blade of strength or Government Party), 
while of two other imbecile loeking individuals, ene holds 
aloft a wig, entitled “the wig of civilization ” and another, a 
box bearing the superscription ‘‘ dressing case for the adorn- 
ment of the outer man.” This group is separated from the 
body of the theatre by a screen with open bars from which is 
suspended a placard :—“ No person is permitted to pry be- 
hind the scenes.” The audience, represented by half a dozen 
worthies, is depicted in various attitudes of weariness, yawn- 
ing, stretching, and actual slumber, the sentiments that 
inspire them being described in the letterpress thus :—‘‘ At 
last the actor makes his appearance after keeping us waiting 
ever since daylight. But lo! behind the scenes the confusion 
seems to be as great as ever. What a difference between all 
that and the appearance of the stage! Truly, strange things 
present themselves to our weary eyes !”’ 

Punch, of course does not, lose the opportunity of poking 
fan at the parliament of ten years parturition ; but, possibly 
without intending it, his representation of affairs behind the 
scenes is suggestive, The pillars of political agitation are 
being cut down ; and the weapons, which at one time looked 
s0 menacing, submit to be tied in a bundle and stowed away 
out of reach, The Tokiyo Punch has not yet begun to play 
the role of its Western confreres, but it is learning its part— 
and has a promising future before it. 





An abuse, to which it may be expedient to refer in con- 
nection with the administration of justice in British courts 
in the Far East, has been under discussion iu the English 
journals, on behalf of both lawyers and laymen. Lord 
Coleridge, during the progress of the Lefroy trial, animad- 
verted, in no equivocal terms, on the practice, until late 
years unkuown to English jurisprudence, but now becoming 
too common, of Counsel embodying in their addresses state- 
ments purporting to come from the prisoner, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, with the audacity that characterizes him, made 
two such statements. First, the accused, in explanation of 
his conduct in looking into all the carriages at the station, 
before suddenly entering that in which his victim was 
seated, and of his going to Brighton at all in his state of im- 
pecuniosity, put forward, by his advocate, that he was 
looking for a young lady with whom he had an appointment. 
Again, the prisoner suggested—still through his Counsel— 
that the “third man’’ had left the train on the route un- 
observed. Now in neither case wasa tittle of evidence 
produced of either the existence of the “ young lady,” or 
the “third man” in the railway carriage. Lord Coleridge, 
in summing up, remarked that it “is a most objectionable 
practice that » counsel should at the last moment make 
such a statement as coming from the prisoner. . . Such 
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a course evables the prisoner to say what he likes and is} restriction would be only the last step in the removal of the 
open to the grave objection that tha prisoner is not subject | manifold restrictions on evidence of all sorts, precluding one 


to cross-examination, and therefore, it gives him an enor-. 
mously unfair advantage, while it leads to the necessity of 
av answer from the prosecution,” an auswer which, by the 
way, was only possible in this instance, because a law officer 
of the Crown was conducting the prosecution. 


* ad 
In what respects the practice referred to is most objec. 


tionable is well indicated by the Pall Mall Budget :— 


It enables the counsel for the defence to start one theory 
after another, whenever, as the case goes on, he sees a 
chance of making one point or auuther, and to do so without 
a possibility of refutation as to facts, and, as a rule, without 
the possibility ofan argument in reply. It thus tends to 
mystify the jury, aud to opea nnother loophole to the 
obstinate or theorizing jurymau to escape from the duty of 
convicting on a capital charge by giving the prisoner “ the 
benefit of the doubt.” It throws, therefore, on the presid- 
ing judge the extremely invidious tusk of neting, ax it were, 
for the prosecution, and pointing out the fallacies of the 
theory suggested, the more strongly as it is necessary to 
prevent the chance of the jury being taken by surpri-e. But 
the most objectionable feature of the practice is, that it has 
all the disndvantages without any of the advantages of the 
examination of the accused. It enables a prisoner to put a 
false statement with much grenter force through the inge- 
nuity and eloquence of his counsel than he could himself, 
while the prosecution have no opportunity of testing its 
worth. It evables a guilty person not so much to tell his: 
own story ns to tell several different stories without bein 
tied down to any one of them, and so to increase the ci:ances 
of a happy perversity on the purt of some of the jury. At 
the same time, the continual recourse to this practice and 
its frequent failure on the part of the guilty, lessens the 
chance of the acceptance of a true statement on the part of 
an innoceut person. If the prisoner is to be a witness in 
his own behalf, he ehould be so openly and directly, and be 
subject to strict cross-examination like any othor witness, or 
at least to testing questions from the presiding judge. 
Whether he should be witness at all may be open to ques- 
tion. But that he should at the same time be and not be a 
witness is very unlikely to tend to the ends of justice, either 
in the sure and speedy condemnation of the guilty or in the 
sure and speedy acquittal of the innocent. The present 
system of giving evidence through counsel may aid the 
guilty in obscuring the evidence of his guilt; it must hinder 
the innocent in establishing his innocence. It seems about 
the worst compromise that could have been contrived. 
Its existence is to us a strong argument for treating the 
defendant in a criminal trial in the same way as a defeudant 
in acivilaction. That the prisoner’s “ month is elosed ’’ is 
always a great point for his counsel, showing that it is 
regarded asa hardship. Open his mouth and let him be 
examined nnd cross-examined like any other witness and 
criminal trials will be a good deal shorter and the results a 
good deal more certain than they are. Much of the pre- 
judice with which the examiuation of the accused is 
regarded in England comes {from old traditions of Star 
Chamber inquisitions, and reports of the terrorism brought 
to bear on the accused, even in the present day, in France. 
But it is to be remembered that, as in Star Chamber days 
in England, so now in France, it is not only accused persons, 
but independent witnesses on both sides, that are badyered 
and browbeaten, and also that the examination is conducted 
in private as wellas in public. The fault of the systein lies, 
not in the examination of the accused, but in the way he is 
examined, and especially injthe institution‘of the suged instruc- 
tion. It would be easy to take precautions against any abuse 
of the right of cross-oxamination by the prosecuting counsel. 
The presiding judge might be safely trusted to protect the 
accused even more than other witnesses against undue 
severity, and he would himself be no more likely to i!l-treat 
the accused than he now does the defendant in a civil action. 
It is never a Very satisfactory argument against a chanve 
that it may possibly lead (yo some prospective evil, But 
when the evils of the present system are great and mmanilist, 
and it would Le perfeetly easy to take precautions against | 


possible and prospeetive dangers, that argument, which | 


the ouly ous, fails ultogether, Lue abolition of the preseut 
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man from bearing evidence because he had too near, and 
another because he had too remote, an interest in the par- 
ties or the matter at issue. None of the evils which it was 
prophesied would follow from the previous enfranchisements 
of evidence have followed, while many advantages, frem 
simplicity of procedure, consequent diminution of costs, and 
increased chances of justice, have undoubtedly ensued. It 
ig not unreasonable to suppose that another step in the 
same direction might be equally innocuous, and perhaps 
aven more beneficial. 
* # 

We believe that Lord Coleridge has checked, upon more 
than one occasion, the torture to whieh witnesses are often 
put by irresponsible, or playful, or deliberately cruel 
cross-examiners. Of late there has, fortunately, not been 
much opportunity for gentlemen of such kidney to exercise 
their ingenuity in our local Courts, Yet, with the cases of 
Mr. Twasaki and Mr. Goto not faded frem our memory, we 
trust that, both in English aud Japanese tribunala, the 
influence of & noteworthy example will not be lost, in case 


‘of the unhappy recurrence of the possibility that such 


extreme annoyance could be witlessly, causelessly —and 
fruitless] y—inflicted. 





We observe that the 1881 annual matches of billiards and 
rackets between the officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, were both won by the former. ‘The following is 
the score :— 

DOUBLE RACKETS .—{ Rubber of 7 games). 
PLAYED 25TH May 188]. 


R.E. 
LrevT. CARNES. | 
LiEUT, MAYCOCK., J 


R.A. 
LiEcT. Cooper-Key. 
Ligect. C. D. Kina. 
: 16. 


t. 

4. 15. 

6, 15. 

3. ‘ae — vie 15. 
SINGLE RACKETS.—(Rudber of 5 games). 


PLAYED 26TH May 1881. 
Litct. Cooren-Key. 


LigzutT. CAIRNES t. 
0 15. 
18. 5. 
10, 15. 
6. 15. 
BILLIARDS. 


PLAYED IN THE THEATRE OF THE R. A. INSTITUTION, 


BY PERMISSION OF COMMITTEE, WITH SANCTION OF THE 
MAJOR-GENERAL COMMANDING, 


DOUBLE GAME.—500 up. 
PLAYED 257TH May, 1881. 


R.E. R.A. 

CAPT. GLANCY. - Masoz HvTCHINSON 
Capt. BROADFOOT . Capt. ANSTRUTHAR 
94, dee . ‘thee 101. 

242. eae. “gan 200. 
301. vas 291. 
344, 400. 
392. eld oie vede 500. 
SINGLE GAME.—500 up, 
PLAYED 26TH May, 1881. 
Mayor MANT. v. CAPT. ANSTRUTHEE. 
101. Sees si aN 89. 
149. 5 age 200. 
278. 800. 
402. 879. 
468. 500. 


The Royal Artillery retain possession of both the Challenge Cups. 


The action taken by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands in authorizing the establishment of stations and the 
provision of instruments for the study of seismic phenomena 
in Luzon, is an example that might well be followed 
by the Japanese authorities. Itis not too much to say 
(hat seismology offers Japan a unique field for attaining 
scientific distinction. ‘The constant recarrence of earthquakes 
is not a Licssing, it must be adinitted, but neither is it 
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incapable of being turned to good account. In regard te 
scientific attainments other countries may be better qualified 
to conduct seismic investigations, but from a physical point of 
view, few are so favorably situated. The young philosophers 
of Japan could not do better than make earthquakes a speci- 
ality. An excellent beginning has already been accomplished. 
Thoroughly competent European and American gentlemen 
have undertaken the work with remarkable zeal and ability, 
and the Seismological Society of ‘Tokiyo now comprises a 
large number of Japanese who are conducting independent 
investigations and publishing their proceedings in the 
vernacular. A little encourngement and assistance from 
the State at this juncture would give the Socicty a 
stability and popularity it cannot hope otherwise to attain, 
thus offering the Japanese student a field for obtaining 
distinction in the world of science, as well as a tangible 
reward for the antiring industry that has hitherto done 
him such great credit. 


In considering Japan's financial difficulties, says Mr. 
Fukuzawa by way of introduction to the subject of which 
the Fifth Part of his work treats, it is necessary to deter- 
mine at the outset whether the source of the trouble lies 
with the Goverment or the country, and upon this point 
there is not much room for uncertainty. Japan herself is 
not in any real finaucial straits. The most that can be snid 
is that she may have been so at one time, but that things 
have now very much mended. The abolition of the feudal 
system, and subsequent revision of the land tax, have had 
the effect of greatly reducing the burthens borne by the agri- 
cultural classes, not in the matter of fixed monetary payments 
alone, but also becnuse they have been relieved from the 
forced Inbour which they were obliged to undertake in former 
times. Inshortthey were never better off than, or so weil 
off as, they are at present, and if any proof of this be need- 
ed, it is afforded by the largely increased consumption of 
As regards industrial undertakings also, it must be 
admitted that they are in a comparatively flourishing 
condition. During the feudal days the Shizoku, and 
all those of independent means, esteemed it a proud thing 
to spend their days in idleness ; for though some of the 
former devoted their spare hours to household industries 
(naishoku), this was ouly the case with those who were 
driven by necessity todo so. Now, however, customs have 
completely changed ; and the principle of self-support is 
recognised by the whole nation, so that, as a rule, even the 
members of wealthy families do not Jead a life of idleness, 
Some there aro. indeed,’who have lost their means of liveli- 
hood in the late changes, as, for example, the Shizoku who 
hnve been deprived of their pensions, and certain merchants 
or artizans who were formerly engaged in trades that are 
no longer lucrative. Nevertheless, if the industrial condi- 
tion of the country as n whole be examined, it will be 
found to have iwproved perceptibly. ‘Chose businesses that 
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have been abandoned in the course of progress were in fact 
superfluous, often indeed irrational, and their discontinuance 
has not only entailed no loss upon the nation, but has even 
proved an absolute gain by freeing labour, a portion of which 
at any rate has been diverted into useful channels. ‘To 
take a familiar example : the makers of bows and arrows in 
old times, finding their occupation profitless, have resorted 
to the manufacture of walking-sticks find 
Here is an instance of ap- 


which a 
considerable market abroad. 
preciable gain resulting from the abolition of an old fashioned 
industry ; and the same may be said of many trades 
formerly carried on by the Shizoku, but now abandoned 
for more productive labour. It is uot of course to be 
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denied that heavy losses have in many cases been ineurred 
during the transition from the old to the new orders of 
industry, but this is one of the incidents inevitable in the 
course of commerce: it does not materially affect the 
yeneral state of the national industry, which is beyond 
question steadily progressive. 

Those facts are frequently lost sight of by persons who 
disouss Japan’s financial troubles, illustrating their views 
by pictures of the distress prevailing among certain mem- 
bers of the Shizoku and of the lower classes in the cities. 
It would be just as sensible to infer that, because a shower 
of rain fell on some mountain, the weather was inclement 
all through the country. Such partial observation and 
unjustified inference forbid controversy. Japan herself is not 
suffering from any real financial difficulty ; nor is there any 
fault to be found with her industrial progress. 

But, when we come to consider the finances of the Go- 
vernment, matters assume a very different complexion. 
Evon supposing the present revenue of the State were suf- 
ficient to cover the expenditure, and leave a surplus to be 
applied to discharging debt, that is not enough; more 
especially when, to accomplish even these ends, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to practise all sorts of oconomy and 
refrain from any further attempts to develop the resources 
of the country. This, too, despite the fact that much still 
remains to be inaugurated or extended ; as, for example, 
railways, telegraphs, the postal system, construction of 
harbours, canals &e., all of which, owing either to their 
magnitude or to the absence of any immedinte prospect of 
profit, are undertakings beyond the reach of private enter- 
prise, to be pursued by the State or left unattempted. What 
is more, the increase of naval and military force referred to 
in the preceding portion of this work, though an urgent 
necessity of the times, is forbidden by the emptiness of the 
Treasury. 

A comparison of Japan with Italy shows that the amount 
spent by the former on public works each year is more than 
four times the amount devoted by the latter to the same 
purpose. ‘This is perhaps unavoidable just now, but stil 
it is much to be regretted. 

Further, the Government has issued such a large amount 
of paper money, that in June, 1880, the total was one hun- 
dredand forty three million yex—iucluding the notes issued 
by the National Banks—and the value having necessarily 
declined, the prices of commodities have risen considerably. 
Lhe distress of the lower classes is consequently very con- 
siderable, and heavy lossos have been suffered by creditors 
generally, ‘The depreciation is of course due to the incon- 
vertibility of the paper money, and to remedy this is the 
Government’s first duty, but unfortunately circumstances 
prevent any efficient step. Were the strictest economy 
enforced, aud all useless expenditure curtailed in the 
Departments of State, it would no doubt be possible to 
effect some anuual saving which might be applied to pur- 
poses of redemption. Such a method would be safe, but at 
the same time very slow, aud although suited perhaps to 
times of nneventful peace, like those that oceurred under 
the rale of the ‘Tokugawa Regents, it seems scarcely prac- 
ticable just at prosent, when Japan's foreign intercourse is 
so extensive, and the war of commercial rivalry so keen. 
Keven if the salaries of all the Government officials were 
reduced by one half, the saving thus effected would barely 
amount bo two inillion year per annum, v sum not worthy of 
consideration. Lt to this again we add economies resulting 
from oa total abandonment of all) publis works aud from 
wate equal to one 
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jfourth the total revenue might possibly be attained, 


other devices for retrcuchinent, ao 
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with the fifteen million yen thus economised each year, 
twenty years would be required to redeem the whole of the 
paper currency, and discharge the principal and interest of 
the national debt. But such a plan is absolutely impractic- 
able. Two decades in the life of n nation to-day are as 
much as two centuries were once. ‘The Western world 
has advanced so far in the interim, that Japan, having 
stood still all the while, would be distanced beyond all hope 
of recovering her position in the raco. 
therefore an impossible policy: it signifies a perpetuity 
of national insignificance. 

A Government owes its existence to the people, and must 
necessarily be responsible for the state of the national finance. 
Its wealth is nothing more than a portion of the people's. 
It is well off if the latter coutribute lurgely to its funds; 
poor if their contributions nre small. In the feudal times, 
when the ruled and their rulers had so few bonds of sym- 
pathy between them, the former gave themselves no con- 
cern about the latter's financial condition. But all this is 
now changed, and will be still more so by the time a Na- 
tional Assembly bus been established. ‘The people can no 
longer afford to regard the financial condition ofthe Go- 
vernment with indifference. ‘They must remember always 
that they are responsible for the state of the ‘Treasury's 
resources. Did the people subscribe to the support of the 
Government with sufficient liberality, the country might be 
ruled in such a fashion as fully to maintain the national 
dignity and power. Otherwise this is impossible. Con- 
sider, for example, the circumstances ander which paper 
money has been issued. At the time of the Restoration 
the Treasury of the Medittized Government was of neces- 
sity quite empty. To meet the pressing wants of the mo- 
ment, it became necessary to issue the socalled Daisjo-kwan 
Satsu, which were to have been redeemed within thirteen 
years, the Government expecting te be able to carry out this 
part of the scheme by means of its yearly economies. Since 
then, however, the country has never been completely free 
from disturbance of one sort or another ; the national expen- 
diture has always exceeded the national income, and, instead 
of redeeming the Daijo Kwan Satsu, it has been found ne- 
cessary to replace them by inconvertible paper, and ulli- 
mately to issue the Intter to such an amonnt that its value 
has seriously declined, aud the price of commodities largaly 
risen in consequence. No deubt the Government may be 
charged with a want of faith in this matter, but the action 
taken was unavoidable, It was due to nothing but the 
insufficiency of the people’s contributions to the Treasury. 
What happened was that the Government, instead of rais- 
ing money specinily for the purpose, imposed what may 
be called an indirect tax in tha shape of an incouvertible 
currency. The people were not at first conscious of this. 
They failed to observe that since, as the proverb says, ex 
nihilo nihil fit, an indirect tax had to take the place of n 
direct one ; that indirect tax fulling upon the vation either 
in the shape of a depreciation in the value of the currency 
or an appreciation in the price of commodities. Look at it 
how wo may, it comes to this in the end, that the Japanese 
have to pay whatever Japan spends. It certainly seems 
more advisable to meet oxtraordinary expenditure by direct 
expedients ; but, when the inconvertible paper was issued, 
there was no National Assem)ly, and consequently no means 
of conveying the wishes of the people to their rulers, while, 
at the same time, the latter were afraid of exciting discon- 
tent by having recourse to direct taxation. 


Forced ecowomy is 


In fine, how- 
ever, whether it be n question of paper currency or national 
debt, the people are responsible ; and so soon as they shall 
have established a National Assembly, their position in this 
matter will simply be that of «un individual cashing a che- 
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que issued by himself or providing for the payment of. 
his own 
it 
on a grand scale, with nccompaniment of dancing, fire-works 
and so forth, and that the question of raising funds for the 
purpose came upon the tapis. 
the method naturally employed, and the people of the place 
would no doubt respond willingly in proportion to their 
means; whereas, if the festival was held without such 
a process and they were afterwards required to pay higher 
prices fur masses aud amulets, they would, uvaturally, feel 
suspicious aud discoutented. Japan’s case is even stronger. 
Apart from the various disturbances which took place after 
the Restoration, the Satsuma Rebellion of 1877, accom- 
panied as it was by a terrible epidemic of Asiatic ‘cholera, 
entailed an enormous expenditure of money, extending over 
a period of nine months. 


debts. 
was proposed 


Suppose, by way of illustration, that 
to celebrate a religious festival 


Direct subscription would be 


But the people have never asked 


any questions about that expense, nor shown any disposition 
to subscribe tuwards it. 


Forty milhon yen is suid to have 


been the cust to the ‘Treasury, and it would have been just 
as well and more natural that every household in Japan 
should have contributed its queta towards that outlay. But 
no demand was ever nade, and the account remains unsettled 
to thix day. 
nut keep money in one’s pocket, and spend it the same 
time. 


Surely this is not as it should be! One can 


Those forty millions remain an indirect debt of the 
people to this very hour. Whether an effort should he 


made to discharge it at once or by degrees, is a question 


that no doubt engages the attention of the authorities at 
present, aud will become a subject for serious consideration 
by the National Assembly whenever that body comes into 
Sooner or later, however, the people must pay, 


aud when they assert that the finances of the Governwent 
are in a bad condition, they ought at the same time to devise 


means for improving them. Of course the quality of finan- 
cial administration depends in a great measure on the 
ability of the administrators ; but, whatever may be the 
general opinion with regard to the latter, it remnins au 
incontrovertible fact that the finances of the Government 
are those of the nation, and that the people are directly 
responsible for the condition of the State Treasury. 

No matter what confusion the national finances may 
have fallen into, itis always possible to set them right, 
provided only that the people are really anxious to do so. 
Already they seem to be honestly anxious; and what 
remains to be done now is to increase the wealth of the 
nation, and thus provide means for attaining the generally 
desired end. ‘This can only be accomplished by developing 
production. To the eye of an industrious and onterprising 
man, Japan appears to possexs land that might be cultivated, 
nines that might be worked, mountains, plains, rivers, seas 
aud so forth, all of which might be converted into seurces 
of profit. ‘The means that must be employed to thnt end 
are too numerous to detail here; but certainly the mest 
important of then is the improvement of roads and other 
methods of communication. These points, however, have 
been discussed iu another votuine (by the same author), and 
public opinion is evidently directed tu the subject. 
other important means conducing to the same end, 
remain to be mentioned. The first is the improvement of 
the national physique; and with this object two points 
immediately present themselves, namely the encouragement. 
of cattle breeding, so that menat-dies may become more 
prevalent, and the addition to the educational laws of a 
provision compelling all young students to engage in 
athletic exercises during «a portion of the time they now 
occupy in other studies. 

‘The second means of developing production is to briug 
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practice and theory into closer conformity with one another. 
Now-a-days scientific men are too often ignorant of practical 
work, and indeed consider ita point of dignity to be so ; 
while practical men, on the other hand, have generally little 
or no knowledge of scientific matters, and are consequently 
content to earn just sufficient for their living. Not that 
practical men in Japan lack ability to make inventions. On 
the contrary, during the two and a half centuries of the 
Tokugawa rule, many useful discoveries were made, but 
they were all accidental, and not the outcome of scientific 
investigation. Nothing could conduce more to the develop- 
mont of the nation’s resources, than that practical men 
should observe the teachings of science, and scientific men 
devote more attention to practical work. ‘This object might 
be attained by establishing workmen's schools, necording to 
the system now existing in the West, where scientific 
instruction could be given to practical men, while at the 
same time scientisis should be induced to devote their atten- 
tion to actual investigation of the industrial methods now 
in vogue, and a part of their time to demonstrating improved 
methods at the schools. As ancxample of the advantages 
to be gained by observing tho rules of science in practical 
work, the author instances 2 method of brewing saké 
invented—thongh not, it is trac, after scientific stuly—by a 
brewer at Chitngori (province of Owari) some fifty years 
ago, by which the quality ef saké was so much improved, 
and ils quality so largely increased,®that tho district bas 
since then become one of the principal brewing places in 
Japan. There is not a single industry in the conduct of 
which the rules of science ought not to be observed, nor is it 
too much to say that the development of a country’s wealth 
depends almost entirely upon a combination of science 
with practice. 


(To be Continued.) 


(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 

The Yokohama Amateur Minstrels gave what we hope 
we can describe as their firat entertainment te = crowded 
house on Saturday Inst in the afternoon, the performance 
being especially intended for little ones. Despite this,a 
full 
reserved for 
tain 


demand was made for the sents which had been 


The cur- 
the opening chorus, which 
of “ Mary 
had a littlo lamb ” and was sung with» verve that promised 


children of a larger growth. 


rose punctually on 


was appropriately the time-honoured song 


well for the remninder of the programme, nor was this fal- 
lacious. 
season, was cupitally rendered. 


The next song, wishing us the compliments of the 
Next after the usual dialo- 
gue, Tamborine enlivencd the audience with the “ Golden Slip- 
pers.” The pretty ballad ofthe “Little Old Log Cabin” follow- 
ed, capilally rendered by a gentleman who we think we have 
~ heard before on the boards. One of the Bones (another old 
favourite) next elicited much Inughter by his song of the 
“Year of Jubilec.” A sentimental song, “ Nelly was a Lady,” 
very well sung both as to solo and chorus, was followed by a 
comic ditty from the other Bones who reccived a deserved 
encore. 
the other Tamborine, whose lengthy description of his uncle 


This wns capped by a similar song from 


Pote’s various peculiarities seemed particularly to delight 
the audience ; while “Tho Bob-tniled Nag”? on which the 
curtain closed, for the first part, wound up a suecessful 
exhibition. 

After the usual interval, the seeond part commenced with 
a guitar duel, which we regard as one of the treats of the 
to all the 
juveniles a scurce of great amusoment, “The Vagavond ”’ 
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evening. Then came “The Naughty Boy” 





followed and recoived an enthusiatic encore, which was 
duly acknowledged. As for the “ Nightingale Quartette” who 
can describe it? Where the performers acquired their 
knowledge of time and music we are ignorant ; but we intend 
to educate our own juveniles at the same schoul. A soprano 
solo by the prima donna of the society was tho next on the 
list, and we think the audience were not a little surprised at 
this Indy’s rendering of the “Lover and the Bird” a 
song which runs up as high as A flat. Indeed one 
of the largest bonquets we ever saw here or elsewhere 
was flung to her by some appreciative member of the 
audience. It was the size of a bale of hay and narrowly 
missed bringing her down. A hearty encore was acceded 
to by a repetition of the second verse, which the lady in her 
last notes wound up by pulling off her head-dress and appear- 
ting with the close cropped hair of one of the sterner sex. 
A very clever exhibition with Indian clubs completed the 
second part, 

On the third rising of the curtain the side-splitting farce 
of “The Thumping Process ” was acted. In this thejfun was 
fast and furious nor was it suffered to drag an instant. 
The novel methods in which the new assistants treated 
tho patients; their independence; their sauciness and 
their nttitude towards their master all called for applause 
which, we are glad to say, they received bountifully. 

The amateurs are to be congratulated on a most success- 
ful perfurmance. ‘Too many thanks can hardly be spared to 
those gentlemen, musicians and vocalists alike, who must 
have expended such an amount of time and trouble to give 
our little ones a treat; and we hope they will now 
let. tho older children have an evening. We think we could 
promise a full house. 





H. ik. Mr. Ito, and Mr. Yoshii, of the Ministry of 
Public Werks, are reported to have left for Chikugo, in order 
to inspect the Miike Colliery, and, if advisable, to augment 
the means of transport available from the works to the coast. 
—Social gatherings (Shin-boku Kwai) are said by the 
Choya Shimbun to be so prevalent that the fair sex have 
begun to organize them on their own account. Thus 
“several tens,” to translate literally, of ladies from Oka- 
ynma Ken met recently in the Tsukiji residence of Mr. 
Hanabusa, Japaneso Minister to Korea. Future réunious 
will be held from time to time in the houses of other officials, 
natives of Okayama. ‘An influential Chinese merchant, 
late resident in Kobe, is reported lo-have committed suicide 
in consequence of sustaining heavy losses in his business.— 
A laborer employed in deepening the creek near Ishikawa 
discovered (says the Hoch?) a vichly ornamented sword 
bearing the nama of AZasa-mune, tho most famous armorer 
of ancient times.—Some of the late shareholders iu a certain 
newspaper business sold the other day, dissatisfied with the 
terms, talk of bringing an action against the direction.—The 
competitive exhibition of ccreals and otber rustic produce 
will open on the 1st of February in the capital. It is believed 
that the Minperor will bo presont.—Work on the Kaimon and 
Tenriu Maru will shortly be resumed. On the completion 
of some of the torpedo boats, & naval review will be held 
off Sagami, perbaps in Mareh next.—Some of the officials 
of the Specie Bank are likely to be appointed by tho 
Treasury. —His Excelleney Sanjo proposes to visit Atami, | 
inorder Co reerait his heaith.—Ih is in) contemplation to 
in Iokkaide, 
when the Ken Government is established, and to replace the 
settlers,’ as a militant body, with troops drafted from 


dispense with the iniiitary sottlements ” 
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the Sendai (rarrison, until such time as a thorough scheme 
for the protection of Yeso can be organized and carried into 
effect—The Empress-dowager proposes to proceed to 
Kiyoto in order to be present at the annual ceremony held 
at the tomb of her Imperial husband, Komei Tenno.—The 
Emperor is said to have ordered the loan of yen 800,000 in 
adequate sums for a period of eight vears to Shizoku who 
This order is in 








require means to earn their livelihood. 
consequence of a disayreement in the Cabinet on the ques. 
tion of such appropriation direct 
reference to his Majesty —A memorial has been addressed 
to the Government from the Yamagata Ken, asking (hat a 
northern capital (Hokkiyo) may he established at Kita-mura, 
Mowoi district, Miyagi Ken. 


having necessitated 





The first social meeting of the year in connection with 
the work of the Seamen's Mission was held on Triday even- 
ing in that building. About seventy sailors and friends of the 
Mission attended 3 anda very enjoyable cvening was passed. 
The programme included readings, recitations, voeal and 
instrumental music, and addresses by the Rev. A. Bennett, 
and Bishop Bowman, D. D., of the M. i. Church of 
America. ‘The evening coueluded by the bluejackets 
giving three hearty cheers for the ladies who had so kindly 


taken part in the programme. 





With reference to General Kuroda’s having been relieved 
of his functions as Privy Councillor and Chief of the Colo- 
nization Commission various rumours are, of course, current. 
Aecording to the Mainichi Shimbun, a short time ago His 
Excellency memorialized the Government to the effect that the 
term of the Kaitakushi’s existence should be prolonged, with 
an annual subsidy of 600,000 yen. ‘Then he confined himself 
to his villa at Shibuya for several weeks. ‘Their Excel- 
lencies Sanjo and Iwakura, thinking, it is supposed, that, 
should Kuroda leave the Government, untold difficulties 
might occur, proposed, at a mecting of the Cabinet, that 
the term of the Colonization Commission should be pro- 
longed. However, His Imperial Highness Arisugawa-no- 
Miya, Second Minister of State, who is famed for his 
uprigbtuess and impartiality, bitterly and persistently op- 
posed the proposition. This want of unanimity in’ the 
Cabinet necessitated the 
Emperor, who decided upon the substitution of Keu for 
Kaitakushi administration, and insisted upon the acceptance 
by Kuroda of the place unfilled since the death of Mr. 


Kido. 


reference of tho matter to the 





In its issue of the 12th instant the fapan Daily Herald 
says that “the public will learn with some surprise that 
orders have arrived to closo the Naval Store Yard at this 
place. This has already been done in Shanghai, aud it was 
known to be in contemplation with regard to Yokohama, 
but it was thought that the advantages in favor of retain- 
ing it would be allowed to prevail. Such, however, will uot 
be the case, und it would seein that everything possible is to 
be done to show a reduction in the naval estimates,—a re- 
duction, however, which will be more upparent than real, as 
what is saved in stablishment charges, will be much more 
than compensated by the extra cust for Naval requirements 
out here. We believe that the saving by the direct import- 
tution of coals alone, last autumn, more than paid for all 


the expenses of the yard. The annual charges for salaries 


will, however, be less, while the increase in the cost of 


stores will be put down to an unavoidable rise in prices, and 
so, alter expending heavy stims in censiructing the sea-wail, 
godowns, Ge, the whole is to be abandoned.’ Now the 
truth is. that a change, and a change only, is about to be 
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effected ; and the administration may be credited with know- 
ing what itis about. With the necessary reduction of staff and 
other modifieations of detail the Depét will be maintained— 
nominally as a coaling station. This of itself is sufficient 
answer to the implication coutained in the paragraph cited 
that an extra expense will devolve on British naval finance 
through purchase of coal for our men-of-war supplanting a 
system of direct import. On the whole we opine that 
responsible officers in charge of the management of the 
squadron may be trusted i the direction of such matters ; 
and it is very certain that the Government at home would 
hot net without consulting them. ‘The conclusion of the 
Herald's paragraph, stating that the Naval Hospital will 
be left with an insufficient staff of medical attendance is 
injudicions and premature. 





Some Japanese economists (7?) have started a curious 
theory which is thus propounded by the Keizai Zasshi. 
The increasing tightness of the money market is owing to 
the scarcity, and not, as Mr. W. G. Howell and most of 
ns believe, tho exeess, of paper money in circulation, If 
the fiat curreney were all redeemed, the financial difficulties 
of the eauntry would be increased. Hence, funds set aside 
for the redemption of satsu had far better be applied to the 
The note 
from which we quote concludes with the highly probable 
asssertion that the Government is likely to act on the 


protection and encouragement of production. 


opinion thus enunciated. 





The Hochi Shimbun gives a rumour to the effect that the 
present Yekite: Kiyoku (General Postal Bureau) will change 
its name to that of Yess-ter In; and that it will have the 
same official status as the Genaro In (Senate) and Dai-shin 
In (Supreme Court of Judicature.) 


Daring the night of the 8rd instant, three scoundrels 
armed with swords entered the house of Doctor Takeda 
Jinpei, President of the Aichi ken Assembly, who resided 
at. Mori-mura, Mikawa province. ‘They introduced them- 
selves by saying :—“ We are not robbers seeking money ! 
but wo want yonr head.” Suiting the deed to the word, 
they cut off his head, and wounded his wife to death. 
They then departed taking nothing with them. It 


supposed that. the assassins were animated hy private spite 


or polidieal partizanship. The deceased was elder brother 
of Mr. Abé Taizo, Director of the (Tokiyo) Meiji Life In- 
surance Company; and from early days has been much 
concerned for the welfare of his country in general, and 
specially for the progress of Mikawa—his own province. 





It is reported that in Mifuku and neighboring villages 
in the district of Takata, Idzu province, much trouble has 
occurred between Jandlords and tenants. Not only do the 
latter refuse to pay rent, but they have an invincible in- 
clination to appeal to arms. “ Consequently,’ says the 
vernacular journal which we quote, “ the landlords are much 
troubled.” Are we to have a Munster ia Japan ? 





The Senate (Genro In) was reopened for the new yeac 
ou the 9th instant. J.ormerly it was usually opened on the 
15th of January, but this year the change mentioned has 
been effected in consequence of pressure of busivess. ‘The 
Emperor, accompauied by Princes of the Blood, Privy 
Councillors, and other distinguished officials, arrived at 
10.10 a.m. Matsukata, 
Ovama, Oki, and vearly ali the seuntors reecived him. His 


Majesty gave andience to the diguitaries ina private reom, 


when their LExeelleucies Sanjo, 


and then went to the Cnoamber, where he delivered a short 
specch impressing upon the Senators the necessity of assi- 
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duity in their attendance and deliberations. The President, 
His 
Majesty retired at 10.40, the whole ceremony thus oeenpy- 
ing about half an hour. 


Vice-President and others then made their obeisanee. 





If the Choya Shimbun way be believed, some energetic 
gentlemen connected with the Naval Department intend to 
folluw the example set a couple of years ago by the Grand 
Duke Constautine of Russian and his following. ‘Their 
scheme is to collect asum of ten million yeu and to con- 
struct twenty men-of-war at an average outlay of yen 
500,000 each. The promoters intend to hold a meeting in 
the Yu-rin Club, Yokeska, shortly. 

The route to be taken by the Tsukuba-kan, on her way 
to New Zealand, is by Hongkong, Singapore, the Straits, 
aud Australian ports. She will probably start in the early 
pert of March.—Colonel Murata’s rifles, presented to the 
Austrian Government, have been highly commended by 
European experty—Anu aqueduct will soon bring the fresh 
water of the Chi-kawa within reach of the inhabitants of 
Uyeno and Asnkawa.—Mr. Shimadzu Hisamitsu will come 
to Tokio, in response to imperial command, abont the end of 
next mouth.—The Choya Shimbun states that Mr. Bryan, 
“an employé of the Post Office Department, has lately 
tendered his resignation, which act may havo some connec- 
tion with the recent retirement of Mr. Mayeshima.”— 
Messrs. Benkema, Conil, and Verbeck- have, the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun etates, been decorated by the Emperor, by 
whom they were also received in audience. 





H. M. the ex-King of Riukiu has forwarded to the Gov- 


ernment a sum of 2,000 yen towards the establishment of 
national schools in Okinawa. 





According to the Tientsin correspondent of the Shanghai 
Courter, there is wuch talk among Chinese officials about 
a message from the Corean capital asking for arms and 
soldiers to expel the Japanese who have fastened on two 
settlements on the shore opposite the West Coast of Japan. 
“All accounts agree that the Japanese are very crucl, and 
that the Coreans are minded to rise and massacre them. 
There will be serious trouble presently, as the Chinese are 
very angry about the incessant agressions and annoyance 
received from Japan. What Japan wants in Korea no one 
knows clearly. She has no right there, the forcible seizure 
of the ports must cost « good round sum yearly rather. than 
bring a benefit, and the Japanese stay on Russian suffer- 
auce. No doubt the invasion had much to do with an ex- 
pedition or wish to have war with China. The Chinese 
are even more sensitive about Korea than about Loochoo, 
“aud it may be taken for granted that mischief is brewing.” 





Referring to the favorable notice bestowed by the Com- 
missioners of the recent Paris Electrical Exhibition upon the 
exhibits of the Japanese Public Works Department, Mr. 
Sudzuki, Chargé d Affaires for this country in the French 
metropolis, has applied to Tokio for the names and rank of 
those upon whom the awards should be conferred. 





The large quantity of gold ised in old Japanese bell- 
metal is said to have been recently proved in the melting 
down of fragments, about a third of the whole bulk, of a 
bell taken by the Imperial troops during the Satsuma 
rebellion. The reduction of this portion is said to have 
yielded 400 me (about 65 Troy onnces) of pure gold. 





On the 1ith instant, Genernl Kuroda was, at his own 
request, relieved of his functions as a Privy Councillor and 
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Natkaku Komon (Cabinet Adviser). General Saigo sue- 
ceeds him in the Kaitakushi, continuing to be a Privy 
Conneillor and Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
The Mainichi Shimbun says that General Kuroda refused 
to accept his new office severnl times, but at last yielded to 
his Majesty’s personal insistance upon the point. The 
annual salary of his office is stated to be yen 4,000. 








According to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun a Mr. Endo 
Kinnosuke of Osaka is on trial before a tribunal sitting 
with closed doors. The charge is said to be a very serious 
one—forging public bonds— ; and detectives are iuvesti- 
gating matters in ‘Tokiyo, Kiyoto, Kagoshima, Kochi, 
Kumamoto, Yamaguchi, and Hiogo. 

The Michi Nichi adds :—“ Osaka seems to be a great 
rendezvous for counterfeiters.” 





A North China contemporary records a really wenderful 
feat of equitatiun—creditable alike to man aud horse, 
provided always that we read the story aright. “ Mr. 
Ogle’s pony jumped short and threw him, as did also 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s Commandeur ; but he managed to drag 
him in sixth and thus won the heavy weights.” ‘Thus Mr. 
Ogle was thrown at the finish of a paper hunt, by his own 
pony: that is clear. It appears equally evident that he 
was simultaneously hurled from Mr. Arbuthnot’s Com- 
mandeur. ‘The remainder of the phrase is not quite so 
pellucidly intelligible. The objective or accusative “him ” 
is rather embarrassing. “ He” (Mr. Ogle) “ managed to 
drag him in sixth and thus won the heavy-weights.” 
The “him” might refer to either Mr. Arbuthnot or Com- 
mandeur. Under ordinary circumstances we should be 
inclined to think thant so grammatical a writer as he from 
whom welquote, would have written “it,” if he had meant 
the steed. But, then, how would Mr. Ogle have qualified 
himself for the prize which he received. Naturally by 
“ dragging in the” horse, of course much heavier than the 
man. A fresh light! This must have been how the affair 
happened :—Mr. Ogle was riding his own pony and Mr. 
Arbuthnot's pony, all together, or ove after the other ; aud, 
after his dual propulsion into space, achieved his triumph 
and revenge by hauling one of his fallen cattle past the 
winning-post. 

Then let us sing, long live the King ! 
And Ogle long live he ! 

And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see! 





Private advices received by last mail from New York state 
distinctly that Mr. John Russell Young comes to Japan as 
United States Representative. The question of Consular 
changes, if any are to occar, does not seem to be settled. 





The gold mines in Iriho-mura, Yamanashi Ken, the work 
in which has been suspended for a long time, are about to 
be reopened by a man of the name of Uyeno shortly. The 
ore is snid to be of exceptionally good quality. 





Mr. Hoffen von Hohenfels, Austro-Hungarian Minister, 
and Mr. H. von Siebold, Secretary of Legation, have been 
decorated by the Emperor of Japan. 





The death, at the advanced age of 91, of the mother of 
Mr. Shishido Tamaki, Japanese Minister to China, is 
reported. 


Mr. Eisendecker, German Minister has received the in- 


signia of the first rank of the Rising Sun at the hands of 


Chief of the Colonization Commission, and was appointed | the Emperor, 
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THE NEW CABINET ADVISER. 





EB are not likely to hear much at present from tlie 
native press with regard to the Jast change in the 
Cabinet, but we do not need to be told that General Kuro- 
da's appointment to one of the most elevated positions 
in the Government will be looked upon with anvthing but 
favour by the majority of the people. It is now very well 
known that the Colonization Commission scandal was 
never in reality an affair of anything like the dimensions 
rumour assigned to it. That an attempt was made to 
obtain possession of a valuable state property on terms 
almost ludicrously insufficient, is undeniable ; and to des- 
cribe that atternpt by any adjective other than dishonest, 
were amereenphemism. Nevertheless there is no manner 
of doubt that popular indignation, instead of attaining 
fever heat, would have remained at a very ordinary tem- 
perature, had it not been artificially fanned by political 
agitators, who, for the sake of promoting schemes still 
more reprehensible, were at that very moment straining 
every nerve to discover some pretext for assailing the 
integrity of the Government. ‘The affair of the Kaiaku- 
shi supplied that pretext, and no scruples were felt about 
making the most of it. A small capital becomes a valu- 
able investment under such circumstances. Nobody could 
deny that the conduct of the Cubi.et had been at least in- 
judicious, and the exaggerated epithets applied to that 
conduct, as well as the utterly disproportionate agitation 
to which the affair gave rise, ought not certainly to sur- 
prise us whose countrymen in Ireland persist to-day in 
calling Her Majesty’s Prime Minister a robber and the 
Chief Secretary at Dublin an assassin. 

The transfer of the Kaitakushi property did not, how- 
ever, take place. Whether a concession was made to 
public opinion, or whethor a design, barely conceived in 
outline, was abandoned after a candid inspection of 
details, is a question that must remain unsolved for the 
The balance of testimony is cortainly in favour 
of the latter alternative. For more than six months the 
public had been hearing that the question of the 
Colonization Commission’s ultimate destiny was not 
to be decided till after the Imperial visit to Yezo. 
That visit would afford an opportunity not only 
of inspecting the condition of the various industrial under- 
takings inaugurated by the Commission, but also of 
examining the accounts and determining how much the 
Government designs still lacked of completion. This 
programme was in effect followed. ‘The proposed examina- 
tion was made during His Majesty’s visit, and some time 
afterwards the abolition of the Kaitakushi was officially 
announced. §o far there is no room for censure, but un- 
fortunately it transpired that, before the Emperor's arrival 
in the north, the preliminary sanction of the Government 
had been given to a scheme by which the whole of the 
property of the Commission—extensive buildings, costly 
machinery and valuable royalties—was to be handed over 
to a company composed of former officers of the Kaitaku- 
shi, on condition that all the undertakings then in progress 
should be carried out in the integrity of their several 
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designs. ‘This decision inight have been easily justified 
on the grounds that the comlition attached was of para- 
mount importa: ce aud uo} otherwise capable of attainment, 
but what earued for the whole affair a most evil notoricty 


was tho price tobe paid by the new company for ils 
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privileges. The figures were almost ludicrously small, or 
at any rate they appeared so to the uninitiated. Ample 
materials these for tle construction of a great State scan- 
dal, uud out of them a great State scandal was most 
successfully constructed. 

But before passing final seutence in this matter, it is 
essential to determine whether thuse obnoxious figures 
ever received oficial sanction—aund ly official sanction we 
mean not the sanction of the Prime Minister alone but that 
of General Kuroda also. Here the data for a decision are 
at once available. The petition addressed to General 
Kuroda last summer by the Secretaries of the Kaitakushi, 
is the only documentary evidence in the case, and there- 
fore the only evidence which the public can justly rely 
upon. In that petition we find a certain sum—about four 
hundred thousand yen—proposed by the signatories as an 
equivalent for the various properties detailed. But was 
that sum approved by General Kuroda? MHere is the 
minute he appended when forwarding the document for — 
favorable consideration :—‘‘ Approved. [Note :—As far 
as the disposal of taxes collected in kind is concerned, 
(alluded to in the supplementary document,) the above 
approval shall have no effect after the present method of 
collecting taxes has been changed. Jn regard to the sales 
of official buildings, ships, and various factories, &9c., more 
detailed proposals will have to be furnished later. August 
2.) The sentence which we have italicized is conclusive. 
It shows that the terms proposed were not definitely 
accepted by the Chief of the Commission, who must con- 
sequently be acquitted of the most serious charges preferred 
against him by his enemies. 

But is he to be acquitted on all counts? May we hold 
him guiltless of indiscretion or at any rate of the incapa- 
city that invites deception ? ‘There is nothing affirmative 
in the reply that suggests itself, and consequently we 
cannot but regard this last change in the Cabinet as one 
of the unfortunate necessitics imposed upon an unconsti- 
tutional Government. General Kuroda’s colleagues had 
to choose between three courses. ‘They had to recommend, 
either the removal of the Chief of the Colonization Com- 
mission; or his transfer to a post at least equally im- 
portant; or finally to advise that he should be continued 
in his old office. The first would have been equivalent to a 
public impeaclhment,—for which there was, we believe, no 
justification whatever,—while the last would certainly 
have been inexpedient. ‘The second plan has therefore 
been chosen. It amounts to a distinct vindication of 
General Kuroda’s integrity, while at the same time it 
removes him from a sphere in which his reputation as a 
man of business had suffered seriously. Frankly speaking, 
we regret the appointment, for we believe that had General 
Kuroda been a more able.Minister, he would not yet have 
attained so prominent a position. It has been his singular 
yood-fortune to ascend upon his own errors. He occupies 
to-day one of the most exalted positions in the Cabinet, 
and yet, so far as the world can judge, he has never given 
any ovidence of more than the most average ability. That 
his country owes him much for his conduct during the 
Satsuma Rebellion, may readily be admitted, but we doubt 
greatly whether his reward would have assumed so sub- 
stantial a shape had it not been for the Kaitakushi scandal. 
This anomaly is attributable to the form of the Govern- 
ment, uo! to its foibles. | With a constitutional polity 
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no similar difficulty need have occurred. A parliamentary 
debate would have elicited the truth at once, but a burenu- 
cracy, like that of Japan, can only vindicate or condemn 
the conduct of its members by promotion or dismissal. 
The latter method in General Kuroda’s case would have 
been an admission not of his official’ incapacity alone but 
also of-his dishonesty. ‘Thus the hand of the Government 
was in a measure forced, and so the sometime Chief of the 
Colonization Commission has been appointed Cabinet 
Adviser; an office sufficiently exalted to vindicate lis re- 
putation but at the same time one whose importance 
depends entirely on the mental calibre of its holder. We 
do not expect to hear much more of General Kuroda for 
_ the time being. His predecessor, Mr. Soyejima, has taken 
a place among that coterie of Court dignitaries known as 
Imperial Preceptors, and we may perhaps predict ad- 
herence to the same precedent in the present instance. 
Japan has no reason to charge herself with ingratitude 
towards one who cast in his lot with the right at the cost 
of crossing swords with his early teacher and more than 
friend, but at the some time the sooner these debts are 
satisfactorily discharged, the better it will be for Japan’s 
welfare. 
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SOMETHING “ABOUT THE OLD YEAR. 


OT many words of eulogy do we find to write upon 

the sepulchre of the year we have just buried. Few 

of us are happier : few, if avy, richer ; and all without any 
exception wearier of unrewarded effort and unachieved 
purpose than we were twelve months ago. Of the perils 
that lay in our path then, how many are there that may 
be to-day included in the catalogue of victories or escapes ? 
New Year’s day of 1881 brought us news that the ‘Tsungli 
Yamen had suddenly broken faith with Japan’s represent- 
ative, and that the Riukiu question was farther than ever 
from adjustment. New Yéar’s day of 1882 brings us news 
that China is more busied with warlike preparations than 
with diplomacy ; and there are not wanting men who pro- 
phesy that the Yellow Dragon is likely to become aggres- 
sively truculent before long. Wo do not ourselves share 
this apprehension. China, stubbornly conservative and 
sullenly immoveable, was less likely to be at unity with 


her versatile and liberal neighbour than is the China of 


to-day, awakening from her lethargy and embracing the 
systems of which Japan’s too easy adoption had 60 gravely 
shocked the Celestials’ grey-headed prejudices. 
nation has any leisure to fight, and both have too many 
_ real or supposed common enemies to expend their strength 
upon one another. Still there is no disguising the fact 
that the relations between the neighbouring empires have 
not grown more cordial than they were when this trouble 
was freshest, and that China’s military preparations may 
deserve to be interpreted as something more than a gene- 
ral warning of nolt me tangere. 

With pleasure, however, we remember thut the country 
has reason to be thankful for one blessing, which, at the 
time when those evil tidings reached us from Peking, 
seemed immeasurably removed froin the region of reason- 
able hope. <A winter has at length come unattended by 


that endless train of fires which season afler sexsson were 


wont to lay a moiety of Tokiyo in ruins. Up to the preseat 


time the capital has been absolutcly free from such cala- 
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mities, but our satisfaction at this happy result is some- 
what damped by a consideration of its cause. No doubt 
any longer exists that a great part of the fires in bygone 
years were the work of incendiaries. The discovery and 
arrest last March of a large association of rascals who did 
not hesitate to burn whole streets for the sake of robbing 
a single house, and who are now expiating their crimes in 
the jail at ‘'sukudajima, must be counted the reason of 
the present immunity. ‘This is not a pleasant conviction, 
more especially as another epidemic of the same ruthless 
villainy may be anticipated at any moment ; but for the 
time being, Tokiyo is revelling in its good-fortune, and the 
police authorities wear unwonted laurels. 

Of course among the chief events of last year the In- 
dustrial Exhibition finds a prominent place. It wasa 
pleasant break in the monotony of our lives, and has left in 
our houses many an agreeable memento of Japanese art. 
On the whole, however, the lesson it taught was that the 
country is not finding its way back to the routes it once 
trod with so much distinction. It is still blinded by a 
passion for imitation and a mistaken estimate of the con- 
servatism of Western taste. Everything in the Exhibition— 
inlaid metal work and ivories perhaps excepted—gave 
evidence of the hasty exccution that fatally distinguishes 
modern ork from that of former days; and specimens 
illustrating the chaster aspects of Japanese art were few 
and far between. In no department was this more re- 
markable than in the Keramie section of Kiyoto. One 
looked in vain for the richly enamelled and tastefully 
decorated vases that once issued from the workshops of 
Ninsei, Yebissei, Hézan and Déhachi. Nothing was to be 
found but a crude paste, bedizened with meretricious de- 
corations, and having only one thing to recommend it—that 
it was not begrimed and besmudged to simulate antiquity. 
Kiyoto indeed would have run some risk of being deposed 
from its eminence as thie very citadel and throne of Japan- 
ese art but for the marvellously delicate bronzes, damas- 
cened and inlaid, as well as the beautiful embroi- 
deries it furnished. Another feature of this Exhibition 
was the unwontedly prominent réle played by the Kera- 
mic productions of ‘Tokiyo; a circumstance which also 
illustrates the depressed standard of modern A‘sthetics. 
Until quite lately the Eastern metropolis has been re- 
markabie for the total absence of pottery or porcelain 
manufactories. ‘The district furnished no materials suffi- 
ciently excellent to satisfy the requirements of former 
workmen. Now, however, a little subtle manipulation 
and cunning decoration atone for all defects of paste or 
glaze. ‘Tokiyo sends forth its shiploads of gaudinesses 
like every other place. Apropos of this, too, ib was one of 
the ‘lokiyo decorative kilns—Hiyochi-yen—that was bold 
enough to place among its exhibits a charming vase of 
clouded blue Minton ware, which had nothing Japanese 
about it except an incongruous design in gold added by the 
painters of Hivochi-yen. The judges showed their good 
taste and their ignorance at the same time by awarding 
the piece a first prize in its section ; a compliment to the 
Engiish Keramists no deubt, but otherwise a net unsug- 
gestive incident. 

Assocvinted with the opening days of this Exhibition and 
with the visit of the King of Hawaii to Japan, is the awful 
memory of the catastrophe that overtook Russia on the 
15th March, 1881. A series of atrocities, fiendish in con- 
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ception, implacable in persistence, attained their consum- ; 


mation that day in the shattered corpse of an old man 
whose only fault was that he had been too benevolent. 
Civilization was still shuddering at the terrible tableau 
when tidings came from America that the regicidal mania 
had made its appearance there too, and that President 
Garfield had been stricken down by the bullet of an 
assassin. It seemed as though fate were seeking to show 
the world that a common poison taints the core of all 
human systems. To-day the very head and front of 
autocracy is cruelly murdered by the disciples of liberty ; 
to-morrow the chosen chief of a nation that represents the 
fullest development of political freedom, is similarly done 
to death. There are materials here for much moralizing, 
but after all do we not come back to the old philosophy, 
Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt ? 

Worthy to find a place in the same obituary record is 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield, a statesman whose posi- 
tion in the world of politics was second to that attained 
by no one of his contemporaries and by very few of his 
predecessors. Other great Englishmen have also been 
called to their last account during 1881, but the loss of 
the Conservative leader completely overshadows every- 
thing else that death accomplished. Coincidences have 
still a potent power of appealing to human superstitions, 
and the disasters which overtook the British arms in the 
campaign against the Boers, as well as the anarchic out- 
come of English rule in Ireland, were too closely con- 
sequent upon the deposition and death of the great Premier 
to be quite free from all semblance of cause and effect. 
Indeed, to pass from a partial to a general retrospect, it 
seems probable that experiences of the past year will have 
the effect of stemming the spread of Liberal doctrines. The 
pans of savage triumph sung by the Socialists in every 
country at each new political crime, have proved that a 
dangerous revolutionary disease threatens to invade the 
civilized world, and that Radicalism in its latest phases 
does not signify the redemption of society or its ogis 
against tyranny, but is rather synonymous with a volcanic 
ebullition which aims blindly at the destruction of 
all existing order, and is furnished with no rational 
programme for their reconstruction. Whatever be 
the apparent symptoms of the epidemis—a proclamation 
of Blanqui or Louise Michel, a Nihilist manifesto, an anti- 
rent order of a Tand-league, or a clamour for political 
rights in Japan—the diaynosis is the same in every case: 
it is the fever of rebellion with which the civilized world 
is brought face toface in its Iatter days; progress 
has become toorapid for the brains that direct it; 
the waves of human passion overwrought are beating 
against the barriers of custom and experience, and 
as the inundation grows more imminent, wonderful 
and terrible contingencies become more apparent. It is not 
strange therefore that men begin to ask one another 
whether all this may not have been at least encouraged, 
if not absolutely produced, by the forms of Government 
that have prevailed in Europe during the past decade. A 
progressional Cabinet in England, a quasi red one in 
France, and # semi-republican Ministry in Ttaly :-—sre 
these to hanccounted the reflex of more intensified pertur- 
bation: elsewhere, or the motives of a force which, under 
less restraining influences, has attained menacing dimen- 
sions elsewhere ? Without pausing to answer this question, 
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we may record the conclusion, inevitable in either case, that 
with the horrors of the Commune atill fresh in our memo- 
ries, with urope half-deafened by demagogues a la Robes- 
pierre, with the cruel experiences of 1881 actually before 
our eyes, the tendency of civilization must for the moment 
be towards a conservative ligne de conduite, that is 
to say, a reasonable, and not abrupt, progress in social and 
political matters alike. 


Is Japan to be included inthis forecast? May we hope 
that she too will experience so much of the reaction as is 
salutary, without any of the cruel shocks that have 
brought it about elsewhere ? We dare not deny that she 
was very close to the verge of a great danger during 
the past Feudalism has disappeared, but the 
elements of which it was constructed have not yet 
coalesced. ‘Ihe spirit of clanship still prevails and finds 
an inviting field in this bureaucratic polity under which 
the people have been taught to chafe and murmur. Those 
who lack support in the Cabinet naturally seek to ally 
themselves with this popular discontent, and equally na- 
turally those who are menaced by the alliance endeavour 
lo strengthen the ties that knit their party together. 
‘There is nothing strange in all this. It is merely the 
rehearsal of a drama that has been acted a hundred times 
before in a hundred different places. For Japan’s sake we 
could wish that the age of these things were past, but at 
the same time we cannot but congratulate her on the 
result of last year’s agitation. It is now known that, for 
months before the Emperor set out ov his annual progress, 
there had been in preparation an intrigue which may 
almost be described as revolutionary. Its ostensible pur- 
pose was suflicient to demonstrate its mischievous charac- 
ter. A National Assembly to be elected in seven months 
from among a people who for three times as many cen- 
turies had not even dreamed of self-goverument—this 
could mean nothing but anarchy, and those that planned 
the scheme were too astute to underestimate its conse- 
quences. It may be that they did not pause to think, 
more especially since there is good reason to believe that 
their constitutional reforms were only « bait to catch the 
listless multitude. But their error would have been none 
the less disastrous had they succeeded in consummating 
it. And fora moment it seemed as though they were 
about to succeed. ‘The intrigue of the Colonization Com- 
iuission supplied them with a weapon which they wield- 
ed so deftly that the nation was half persuaded to believe 
Nover since the Restoration 


vear, 


its rulers reckless and veual. 
has a popular clamour been so assiduously echoed and so 
little restrained by the Authorities. It was a unique op- 
portunity for those that sought to compass the Govern- 
ment’s overthrow, and they did not fail to utilize it to the 
utmost. What effect the discovery of their project exer- 
cised upon the action of the Cabinet, no foreign historian 
may venture to define. <All we can say, for certain, is that, 
simultaneously with their leader's dismissal from oflice, 
appeared an Imperial Receipt promising the establish- 
ment of a National Assembly in ten years time. It 
scemed as though the Emperor, while punishing the head- 
long reformers. sought to Jorestall any mistaken inferences 
that might he deduced trom his own conservative altitude. 
Nothing could have been more effectual and at the same 
time betier conecived. The conspirators’ title to popular 
support was immediately vitiated, and a great crisis 
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averted so quietly that to this day its magnitude is almost | 
universally unappreciated. In one respect, however, the | 
aftair has left very palpable traces. Its failure has im- | 
mensely consolidated the party against which it was 
directed. ‘Ihe clansmen of Sasshiu and Choshiu were tlie 
chief agents in bringing about the Restoration fourteen 
years ago: now, strange to say, they have been mainly 
instrumental in restraining the precipitancy of the move- 
ment they then inaugurated. Japan, owing them so much, 
can well afford to reward them by her confidence. 


A COAST TRADE FALLACY. 
f ees Japan’s commercial interests would be benefited 
by a modification of the law forbidding Japanese to 
charter foreign-owned ships for coast-trade purposes, is a 
proposition against which the Japan-for-the-Japanese party 
have on6 specially specious argument to advance. ‘‘ How 
often does it happen,” they say, “thatan English vessel 
discharging her cargo at Yokohama, for example, is obliged 
to proceed fhencte in ballast to Kobe or Nagasaki in search 
of a charter, or to lie idle for two or three months at one 
of the open ports before the homeward voyage can be 
undertaken without loss? So circumstanced, a ship could 
obviously afford to carry cargo between her ports of call, 
or to accept a short charter, at rates totally inadequate to 
show 8 profit under different conditions. ‘Thus the effect 
of the proposed change in the shipping laws would be to 
handicap the Japanese mercantile marine beyond endur- 
ance by bringing into the field a number of specially favor- 
ed competitors.” 
~Remembering how Americans to-day are proposing to 
bolster up their shipping industry by means of differential 
duties and other artificial processes, one need not be sur- 
prised to find Japanese ship-owners propounding theorios 
of this nature. We may be pardoned, however, for observ- 
ing that the employers of such arguments remimd us of the 
two scientific gentlemen who advocated  rain-guage con- 
trived to catch drifting as well as normal drops, forgetting 
that the intention of the instrument is to indicate the 
actual rainfall at the place and not to measure what is 
passing over-head. A mercantile marine has no raison 
#étre apart from its functions of transport. Ships would 
altogether cease to be built were there any cheaper, swifter 
and safer carriers available. It follows, therefore, that to 
attach greater moment to the mere existence of the ships 
than to the interests they exist. to serve, is to reverse the 
logical sequence of ideas. If Japanese producers are con- 
tent to pay an unnecessarily higli price for the carriage 
of their produce in order that it may travel under the 
Hi-no-maru flag, they are simply subsoribing to maintain 
a useless piece of national furniture, Under such a system 
the country is behaving like a rich man who travels by his 
own yacht in preference to the mail steamer. Cheap and 
efficient means of transport are at hand, but they are not 
to be used lest more expensive methods should go out of 
fashion. 

Protectionists, it is true, will not lower their points to 
this reasoning. ‘They have more than one rejoinder in 
reserve. A nation, they will say, ought never to be 
dependent on outsiders for its machinery of transport. 
War, or some other unavoilable contingency, might at 
apy moment leaye so confiding a country in the lurch, and 
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cause it to be overtaken by something like a paralysis of 
trade. This is a nervousness very closely resembling that 
of the old gentleman who shaved himself with cold water 
all his life through fear that some day or other he might 
not be able to obtain hot. Still so long as the federation 
of the world remains 8 poet’s dream, one cannot altogether 
deny the force of the argument. It is well to be provident ; 
but providence has its limits, and there is this to be said | 
about the providence of the protectionists, that it removes 
the impediments to the conjuncture it dreads. Universal 
peace can be best secured by a catholicism of commercial 
interests. The more mutually dependent upon each other 
the nations of the world become, the less will be their 
disposition to disturb one another's well being. That is 
the corner stone of the whole edifice of free trade. If isola- 
tion and mutual hostility are the final destiny of nations, 
then by all meang let us have protection without reserve 
or delay: but if the aim of progress and civilization is a 
universe in which each reasoning unit, performing the 
function best adapted to its own capabilities and to the 
convenience of its fellows, may not be molested without 
general detriment, then beyond all doubt free trade is the 
one and only true philosophy of commerce. 

To pursue these reflections, however, with the world as 
it is to-slay, is to approach a region bordering on romance. 
Much the same result awaits us also when we proceed to 
combat the argument that, although a nation may have to 
pay higher freights for transporting its goods in its own 
ships, the money goes into the pockets of its nationals, 
not of strangers. In other words, if Japan has her own mer- 
cantile marine, she keeps the profits of the carrying trade 
for herself: she pays something extra in short to prevent 
the business from passing into alien hands. This is spe- 
cious, but it would be more practical if those profits were 
not paid by Japan herself. That has rather the effect of 
removing the ‘gilt from the gingerbread,” though after 
all it is only a practical objection. The true answer to 
such a theory involves a general exposition of the prin- 
ciples of free trade, into which it were superfluous to enter 
here, 
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THE WELCOME TO SIR HARRY PARKES. 





A public meeting was held ou Tuesday afternoon in the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms to consider what steps should 
be taken to present a congratulatory address to Sir Harry 
Parkes on his return to Japan. 

As it was taciily understood that the réunion should be a 
cosmopolitan one, the room was filled, soon after three, by 
representative gentlemeu of many nationalities, 

Mr. Mollison, having beeu voted to the chair, briefly allud- 
ad to the object of the meeting, and the services rendered by 
the returning functionary to his countrymen and foreigners 
yenerally as well as to Jupan in her path of progress. 

Mr. Wilkin proposed that an address of welcome should 
be presented to the British Minister on bebalf of the foreign 
He added that there were some 
points upon which it would be well to have an understanding 
before appointing a Committee. It might seem at first sight 
that it was most fitting that any such movement as that 
proposed should be in the hands of British subjects ouly, but 
in this case there were exceptional circumstances. Sir Hy, 
Parkes had becn Minister to Japan for 16 years or more ; 
during that time the Representatives of other uationalities 


community on his return, 
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had changed many times over. Further Sir Harry had been 
the Doyon of the Diplomatic Corps, and thus, both by long 
residence, and by contact with commercial and social circles, 
he had become personally known toa very large extent. 
His laurels had beeu won before his arrival in this coun- 
try, but we who had known him during many years had 
the greatest respect and esteem for him peraonally and we had 
alsu had abundant evidence of his untiring assiduity, his 
unswerving principles in the care of the interests com- 
mitted to his charge :—priuciples which led him to protect 
the right rather than to pursue a one sided purpose. Ano- 
ther item lad helped to impel us to the present proposition : 
atiacks ‘had been made upon Sir Harry since he left for 
home, some of 'them too scurrilous aud low to be worth 
even mentioning, but whatever they were they only the 
more prompt us who know him to give expression to the 
estimate we have formed of what he is and‘what he has 
done. We disclaim, if.there is need for so doing; any- 
thing jn the way of invidions campnarisons: simply sud 
solely we wish to testify our appreciation of Sir Harry’s 
worth. As an Englishman the speaker was content that 
Englishmen should take the lead in this matter, but should 
like to hear some expression on this point. 

Mr. Kingdon said that he would wish the expression of 
“foreign residents in Japan ” to have its full application. He 
would suggest that copies of the addross of welcome should 
be sent to all the ports, to be signed there by foreign re- 
sidents,—to Nagnsaki aud all other ports. He deprecated 
the idea that the proposed welcome should be extended 
only by Britishers. He kuew that people of all foreign 
nationalities, resident in Japan, would be glad tosiyn tie 
address. (Hear, hear). Further he believed that the meeting 
did not merely represent the commercial, but the whole, 
sense of the foreign community (Applause). 

The Chairman quite concurred with the Inst spenker ; and 
would be glad to see a Committee of all nationalities 
appointed (Applause). 

Mr. Paul Heinemann, speaking as the representative of 
all foreign nationalities (uot Britishers), said that if they 
were not to be included in tho signatories of the address 
they had no business to be present, and had better leave 
the room. 

So it was decided with acclamation that the proposed 
address should be signed by gentlemen of all nationalities. 

After some expression of opinion, Mr. Wilkin moved the 
following Resolution which was seconded by Mr. J. Rubort- 
son. 
That a Committee consisting of all nationalities be ap- 

pointed by this meeting to draw up an address of 
welcome to Sir Harry Parkes on his return to Japan. 

Mr. Kingdon then proposed that the address should be 
presented in some casket—tastefal and ornate, a casket 
which would be fit to put on a drawing-room table and be 
handed down as an heirloom to children and 
children. 

The Chairman suggested that it would be as well to loave 
the covering of the address, as well as the address itself, to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Kingdon thought he would like to have his 
proposal put to the meeting. If the matter were left 
to the Committee, without the vote of the meeting, the sub- 
scribers to the address might subsequently object to the 
eost of that which contained it. He would therefore pro- 
pose, formally, 


That the address of welcome to Sir Harry Parkes be 
enclosed in a suitable casket. 


ebildren’s 


This was seconded by Mr, John Walter and enrried un- 
animously 
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Mr. John Walter then proposed, seconded by Mr. Kirk- 
wood, 

That the standing Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
be appointed the nucleus of the Committee for the 
draft of the address, with power to invite others to 
join them, provided that the whole Committee should 
not exceed fifteen in number. 

This proposition was heartily xpproved by the Chairman 
and alsu unanimously carried. 

As the meeting was breaking up, Mr. Kingdon, support- 
ed by Mr. D'Iffanger, proposed :— 

That copies of the address of welcome be sent to all tite 
treaty ports of Japau for signature. 

Carried unanimously. 
Mr. A. Mitchell proposed, and Mr. F. A. Cope seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Chair.—Carried unanimously. 
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THE EMPEROR’S ADDRESS TO THE ARMY 
AND NAVY. 


On the 4th instant, the day ou which the Government 
offices were reopened, the followiug Imperial Rescript was 
issued to the army and navy :— 

‘Our country’s troops have been led by the Teugo iu every 
veneration. Jimmu Teuno iu person commanded the forces 
of Otomo and Mononobe, and subjected the rebels of ‘the 
Middle Country. Since he ascended the throne, more than 
2,500 years have elapsed ; during which interval, parallel 
with other changes, oar military organization bas also 
been frequently altered. In old timex, the ‘Tenno them- 
selves led their troops; and although E:npresses and 
Heirs Apparent sometimes acted in their place, yet there 
was no instance of the wilitary powers being entrusted to 
servants (Government Officials). In the Middle Ages, both 
the civil and military organizations being modelled on those 
of To (a dynasty of China), six Military Stations (Y¢1-fu), 
and left and right Cavalry Bureaux (Ba-riyo) were institut- 
ed; and a proper soldiery (Ho-jin, literally “ Defenders”) 
was established, and thus the military organization was 
perfected. But the tranquillity which so long prevailed 
rendered the Government effeminate, and so the suldiery 
spontaneously separated from the peasantry. Thus 
the old system of conscription naturally merged into one of 
voluntecrs, who at last formed the Bu-shi (or samurai) class. 
Since then all warlike functions devolved solely upou the 
Bu-shi, into whose hands the great administrative powers 
also fell in consequence of avarchy ; and the result was that 
the Government of military men existed for as long as some 
seven hundred years. Although such a state of things was 
independent of human power, being produced iu consequeuce 
of the changes of the times, yet it was none the less griev- 
ous, a3 it was not in accord with eur national constitution, 
and, moreover, infringed the organization established by our 
progenitors. Yet, later, in the eras of Kokwa and Kayei 
(1843-54), the military Government of the Tokugawn decay- 
ing, and foreign difficulties supervening, things came to 
such n pass that it was not altogether unlikely that We 
should suffer from the disdain cf foreign nations ; and there- 
fore Our Grandfather, Ninko Tenno, and Our Father, Komei 
‘Tenno, were seriously troubled on the subject. To them We 
feel thankful and deferential. In the early days of Our 
succession, We being very young, Sei-tai-Shogun relinquished 
his political power, and the Datmio nud Shomio handed over 
their fiefs; and, when all parts of the Empire were cou- 
solidnted a few years afterwards, We restored the ancient 
organization of Government. This is partly, of course, due 
to the meritorions deeds of those loyal and virtuous civil 
and military servants who assisted us, and to the grace 
of Our forefathers who had generously favoured their sub- 
jects, yet it is also in part ascribable to the fact that 
Our subjects, being well acquainted with the principles of 
right, hold royalty in high esteem. Now, desiring to reform 
Our martial institutions, and to brighten the effalgence 
of Our eountry’s glory, Wehave established Our military 
and naval organizations us they stand now, in this 15th 
year (1882). 

We wicld the chief military power; and, although the 
inanagement of its details are eutrusted to Our servants, 
yot its principal effect is possessed by us aud shall never 
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be vested in Our lientenants. This principle must al- 
ways be recognized, and will be bequeathed to Our descenid- 
ants, The tenet that Zenshi holds the whole civil and 
military power being estublished, such an error as that which 
originated in the times after (he Middle Ages can, We trust, 


never oecur again, We are the Commander-in-Chief of all of 


you, military and naval mon, And hence, while We esteem 
you as Our members, you must regard Us as your head ; 
and thus our relations will always be closely intimate. 
It depends upon your faithful discharge of your duties that 
We, protedting the eountry, can be able to render account to 
the grace of Heaven antl the favour of Our nucestors, 
You ought to be as concerned ns We aro for the extension of 
our ational prestige. If our military organization be 
perfected and its honour assured, you will participate 
with Usin the fame acquired. Should you, carefully 
attending to your duties, conform to Our desire, and do your 
best for the protection of the country, the people will enjoy 
happinesa and tranquillity forever, and our national in- 
fluence will be brilliant. We have good hopes of you, mili- 
tary ond naval men; and have some matters about which 
We wish to give you further instructione. 

We will explain. 

First.— Those serving in either branch must consider 
loyalty their principal duty. Of all those born in the Em- 
pire, are there any who would not do their best for its wel- 
fare? But naval and military men should specially take 
this to heart, ns otherwise they will be wholly useless. 
Without patriotism they are no better than puppets, nathe- 
lesé that they may be familiar with the arte and well versed 
in science. However well drilled and systematically or- 
ganised, troops destitute of loyalty mast resemble mere dis- 
orderly mobs in the time of active operations. ‘The safe- 
guard of the country and the mainteuance of the national 
prestige are entrusted to the soldiery ; and therefore you 
tiust remember that the development or decadence of your 
organization is synonymous with the rise or fall of your 
country’s fortune, Unattracted by the opinions expressed 
by the public, and regardless of politics, you should devote 
yourselves to your allegiance as your principal duty, es- 
teeming fidelity weightier than mountains, and death lighter 
than a feather. Maintain your integrity : suffer calmly yn- 
expected misfortunes ; and thus preserve your fame unblemw- 
ished. 

Secondly.—Both land and sea forces must observe the 
etiquette of discipline. The Commander-in-chief and the 
lowest soldier have their functions one towards the other. 
And all military relations are not simply those of command on 
the one hand and obedience on the other; but among men of 
the same gradu there are distinctions of age and youth, long 
service and new. Recruits should respect the older soldiers, 
aud all inferiors should obey their superiors as they would 
Ourself. And this respect should be extended to of- 
ficers and men of older service, even though be- 
longing to another corps. For their part, superiors should 
not be haughty and overbearing. Except when the strict 
exercise of authority is necessary in the discharge of duty, 
the higher in position should be kind and eourteous to 
those below him; and thus those of all ranks will work 
together for the imperial cause. Any one bearing arms, 
who is regardloss of this rale, rude to his betters or arro- 
gant to his subordinates, must be deemed a poison to his 
service and an offender against his country. 

Thirdly.—Military men should hold valor in the highest 
esteem. From remote ages heroisin has been adored in Our 
domains; and therefore every subject in Our nation should 
be stauuch. Still more should those, whose duty it is to be 
always ready for battle, constantly remember that they 
should be valiant. But of valor there are two degrees, 
Agressive and boisterous behavivur is not courage. Hence 
those who serve should keep guard over their temper, and 
always act with due reflection. They should invariably do 
their duty with precision, neither despising a weak nor 
dreading a mighty foe. ‘This is to be really intrepid. Hence 
those who have gallantry in true reverence will cultivate 
suavity in their intercourse with others, and endeavour to 
secure fur themselves affection and respect. Should they 
be rongh and violent on trifling provocation, people will 
come to dislike them aud regard them as wolves. Attention 
mist be paid to this matter. 

Fourthly.—Military men should be inspired by mutual 
integrity aud fidelity. ‘This principle is applicable to the 
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whole community, but more stringently to soldiers, who are 
impotent among their fellows without it. . We may 
explain “ integrity ” as the performance of one’s word, and 
“ fidelity ” as assiduity in the discharge of one’s duty. ‘To 
be thus just and faithful one must consider, from the very 
commencement, all one’s actions and one’s ability to do 
what one has promised. If one thoughtlessly pledges his 
word to anything which he is not certain he can perform 
with integrity aud fidelity he is liable to expose himself to 
great trouble. Subsequent repentance will be of no avail. 
‘Therefore it is well to deliberate beforehand ; and, if one 
finds success unattainable, to relinquish the project soon. 
From ages past there have been many men—brave and great 
—who have left their names sullied to posterity ; because 
they have pursued trifles and private aims, in defiance of 
gréat and public principles. Profound respect must bo paid 
to this sabject. | . 

Fifthly.—Soldiers should be frugal. Otherwise they are 
liable to become effeminate, selfish, luxurious, and lastly 
greedy and mean-minded. Virtue and valour must then fade, 
and come to be despised, which would bea great calamity. 
Should such an abuse once obtain, it will spread like a 
ennker, nnd corrupt even the chivalrous. Dreading such a 
result, We, some time ago, framed the “ regulations for dis- 
missal” ;and being still anxious We address yon a caution 
which Wé warn you not heedlessly to disregard. 

All persous bearing arms are -ordered not to nevlect the 
observance of these five rules for one moment; and to their 
eff-ctunl discharge a true heart is necessary. ‘These five 
articles should express the spirit of the soldiery, and “ true- 
heartedness” is the spirit of the articles. So long as the 
heart is not true, good speech and good conduct are incre 
outward seeming, and vaiueless, On the other hand any- 
thing can be achieved by atrue heart, ‘Lhe above five 
articles, expressing, as they do, tenets of universal applica- 
tion, should be easy of observance. 

Shotld you, Our military servants, regard them in con-— 
formity with Our instructions ; and do your best for the 
Empire, not only will We, but all Our subjects also, be 
gratified. 

IN ‘THE NAME OF THE BMPEROR. 

January 4th, 1882. 





JAPANESE HORSES. 





(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 


At the recent meeting of the Dat Nippon No-Kwai 
(Agricultural Society of Japan) held on the 21st of December 
lnst, Colonel Muramatsu (Cavalry), and Mr, Fukaya 
(Veterinary Surgeon) delivered addresses before Ministers 
of State,. Privy Councillors, and local Officials. 


Mr. FuKaya. 


I, Shinzo, Veterinarian, honored by attending this graud 
gathering, venture to address a few words to those present, 
The veterinary science originally practised in Japan, like 
that of pathology, was introduced from China, and was 
of course as false ns it was conservative. Modern experi- 
ence teaches us that it is in almost all respects unreliable. 
In the era of Bunkiu (1861-3) were translated some Europe- 
an works upon veterinary matters. ‘Thus was formed 
the germ of the improvement which we note at the present 
day. With the organization of the military. service, con- 
sequent upon the restoration, the necessity of having effi- 
cient troop-horses being apparent, a veterinary branch of 
the service was established. ‘lhe French Government sup- 
plied, by request, Mr. Angot, one of their veterinary staff, 
to teach our students, ‘his was the commencement of the 
new scheme. Later many young men have been educated 
in the science, at the Agricultural College, under the direc- 
tion of Mesers. McBride and Janson. Consequently old 
errors lave been eliminated, and the science increases in 
popularity. Being of a large range of utility, not only is 
it effective in the cure of diseases, but it has its bearings 
upon the pecuniary resources of a country in general, and 
the wealth ofindividuals. Weare not without good domestic 


animals in Japan; but as a rule they are inferior 
to those of foreign breed. The native cattle are 
sinall, have poor flesh, aud are not good milkers. 


Although our steeds are occasionally staunch and swift, 
yet they are for the most part small, Many of them are 
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very slow, and are therefore ill-ndapted for private use 
or military service. Sheep, pigs, dogs and poultry also re- 
require improvement; aud this is the function of the veteri- 
narian. The reason why the enterprise of stock-raising on 
the various farms recently established has not proved lucra- 
tive is solely because the breeders have not devoted suffi- 
eiont attention to this point. Again, veterinary surgeons 
are concerned in the health of mankind as well as in that of 
animals. Infectious diseases spread very rapidly among 
the brute creation, and sweep nway many thousand henid. 
In 1869 as many as 200,000 succumbed to rinderpest in 
England alone. ‘The supply of meat became so scarce 
that large quantities of salted provisions had to be imported 
from abroad. At such a time, it is the duty of men of our 
profession to arrest the spread of infection, relieve the dum!, 
beast, and thus render service to our country. Hence, as 
we have such influence as above shown upon our country’s 
well-being, our prudent Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce proposes to expand the Veterinary College, in order 
that able men may be educated there, and distributed 
throughout the provinces. We may, therefore, rensonably 
expect progress in the breed of eur domestic animals within 
a few yenrs. For the past twenty yours I have devoted my 
attention to the treatment of diseases in beasts. I am 
highly gratified that the present meeting is held when I have 
taken the liberty of encroaching on this audience. 


CoLONEL MURAMATSU. 


Gentlemen, you are already aware that the cavalry horses 
of our country are feeble and small. I will endeavor 
to explain what is their present state, and suggest im- 
provements. Although the kinds of horses produced in 
some hundred breeding farms on the land are many ; yet, 
generally speaking, they. are of two sorte—horses for 
riding, nnd pack-horses. I have, as yet, neither seen nor 
heard of any kind suitable for draught. 

So far as our saddle-horses are concerned, their facial 
expression is dull, their eyes are lustroless, their bodies clum- 
sy, # profuse covering of yellow fat envelopes the fibre of the 
organs and veins, obstructing all motion. Thus the spirit of 
the animal is tramelled. Again, many of the creatures perish 
prematurely; and while horses in other countries retain 
their vigor until they reach the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, in Japan they are past service at eleven or twelve. 
Again, the height of serviceable horses is from 4 shatu 6 
sun to 4.7 (134 to 134 hands). Smaller ones are wenk and 
unserviceable: those above the standard are stupid and weak. 
Yet the latter are to be preferred, on the principle that a 
rife ball, being small and light,is inferior to a cannon-shot 
in respect of effect and length of trajectory. Our cavalry 
horses carry iu all a weight of 22 to 23 kwamme 
{about 14 to 14% stone). The field-gun, now in use, 
is an iron Krupp, which should be drawn by horses of 
five shaku or upwards, none of whicl: are available. ‘I'rne, 
there are animals, of sufficient size in Miyako and 
thereabouts ; but they are otherwise defective from the 
structural reasons before detailed. Moreover the horses 
provided for mountain artillery, engineers, and com- 
missariat purposes, having to carry heavy loads, fre- 
quently fall down and die at some critical moment of 
field practice, marching or manoeuvre, causing great loss 
and inconvenience. 

Comparing the stride of service horses of Japan and 
China, we see that in each at quick march, the former is 
3 shaku 2 sun inferior to the latter; and nt fullgalop the 
difference is 8 shaku 5 sun per stride. Further, the 
temperament of the Japanese horse is rough, impatient, 
and stubborn, causing great trouble to the drivers. 
Moreover, being almost unexceptionably spiteful to their 
fellows, it is not unlikely that, when forces are despatched 
in case of an emergency, many horses will thus be 
lost before they face the enemy, and if an atinck 
be made by them once, no second charge can be expected 
from them. Hence it is obvious that the animals are too 
small, and too weak for us to trust our forces to them. This 
fact is evident enough from the annual exercises. 

Now our army, improving day by day and month by 
month, the Krupp, which is effective at » distance of about 
one ri, is provided for a field gun; and the rifles 
carried by the infantry are Martini and Muratsu. The 
Intter kind is now largely constructed, and the range and 
effect of its bullets are both wonderful. Even at a distance 
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of 17 or 18 cho (1 cho==120 yards) it is deadly. Then details 
of drill have also been much improved ; so that our forces 
are in no way inferior to those of Europe aud America 


in these respects. Further, since the arsenals have 
been established, we have been ennbled to dispense 
with dependance upon foreign made cannon, rifles, 


and ammuuition. Notwithstanding all this, is it not a 
subject of regret that the hoofs of horses supplied for the 
conveyance of forces and aris, are inferior to the sturdy 
feet of infantry ? 

To refer, fer instance, to the human frame, the infantry 
is the body: fire-arms are the fists; commanders, the 
mind: cavalry, the eyes avd eurs: horses, the lege. 
However perfect all the other members may be, who 
would call any one a healthy person were his eyes, ears and 
legs defective 2? While other objects have so largely pro- 
gressed, why should lorses not have improved? [The writer 
continued his lecture showing what should be the ad- 
vantage to the army of having borses of the best breeds, 
and concluded by recommending the importation of good 
stock, and the estublishment of stud-farms principally for 
remount purposes. } 
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‘LAW REPORT. 





EX PARTE JAMES O'NEILL. 





Petition for habeas corpus addressed and presonted to - 
John A. Bingham, United States Minister in Japan. The 
petition was presented and argned at the United States 
Legation, Tokei, by Mr. Weiller and Mr. Hill, Counsel for 
the petitioner, on the 27th of December, 1881. 


OPINION OF THE MINISTER. 


The petition of James O'Neil states that he is a citizen 
of the United States and is imprisoned in the Consular jail 
of the United States at Kanungawa, Japan; that the cause 
of hisimprisonment is that about the 8th day of March, 1880 
he was tried at Kobe, Japan, before Mr. Julins Stahel, the 
United States Consul at. that port, upon a charge of murder, 
and was upon said trial convicted of manslaughter, and was 
then and there by said Consul adjudged and sentenced to 
undergo imprisonment in the Consular jail of the United 
States at Kanagawa, Japan, for the term of twenty years, 
and has from that dute, by virtue of seid judgment, been 
imprisoned in the jail aforesaid—wherefure the petitioner 
prays the United States Minister in Japan to issue the writ 
of ee corpus, to bring the body of snid James O'Neil 
before him for the purpose of enquiring into the legality 
of the petitioner’s imprisonment. 

The petition, verified by the oath of the petitioner, shows 
naz clearly and fully the cause of his imprisonment as could 
be shown upon the return of the writ; consequently the writ 
should not be awarded, if, upon the statements made in the 
petition, the Minister is satisfied that tho petitioner is im- 
prisoned by virtue of a judgment of a Consular Court of the 
United States in Japan invested with original and final 
jurisdiction in the case. . 

It appearing upon the face of the petition that the pri- 
soner is restrained of his liberty becnunse of the judgment of 
Mr. Julius Stahel, the United States Consul at the port of 
Kobe, in the United Stntes Consular District of Hiogo and 
Osaka, it is important first to enquire, had said Consul 
original jurisdiction to try and determine the crime charged ? 
A imere inspection of the treaties concluded by the United 
States with Japan, and of the laws enacted by the Congress 
of the United States to carry said treaties into execution, 
leaves no room to doubt that the Consuls of the United 
States in Japan are each invested with general criminal 
jurisdiction over crimes committed by citizens of the United 
Stntes in Japan, or committed by others therein who are 
subject to the laws of the United States, and that their 
judgments are final in all cases, save where an appeal there- 
from is especially provided for by the statutes of the United 
States. ‘he treaty of Japan with the United States, con- 
elnded June 17th, 1857 (and still in) full foree) provides 
(Article 4) as follows: “ Americans committing offences in 
Japnn shall be tried by the American Consul General or 
Consul, and shall be punished aecording to American 
laws.” By the Act passed June 22nd, 1860, cnacted to 


jenrry into effect the treaties of the United Stutes with 
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Japan etc. (Section 4084, U.S. Revised Statutes) it is 
provided that the United States Consuls in Japan are fully 
empowered (to arraign and try all citizens of the United 
States charged with offences against law committed by them 
in the Empire of Japan, and to sentence such offenders in 
the manner therein authorized. And it is further provided 
(Section 4087) that each United States Consul in Japan at 
the port for which he is appointed, is authorized, upon facts 
within his own knowledge, or which he has good reason to 
believe true, or upon complaint made, to “ issue his war- 
rant for the arrest of any citizen of the United States 
charged with committing in the country (Japan) an 
offence against law, and to arraign ond try such offender, ” 
and to sentence him to punishment in the manner pre- 
scribed. 

The charge upon which the petitioner was tried, as shown 
by bis petition, was murder, aud the offence of which he 
was convicted, as also shown by his petitiou, was man- 
slnughter. Section 4106 U.S. Revised Statutes requires 
that, in capital cases, that is when the charge is a 
capital crime, the Consul shall summon not less than 
four associates to sit with him on the trial, and that, if the 
Consul and Associates concur in opinion, the decision shall, 
in all cases, except of capital offences, nnd except as pro- 
vided in the preceding section (4089), be final. By the 
preceding section (4089) it is provided that the Consul 
sitting alone may decide all cases in which the fine imposed 
does not oxceed $500, or the term of imprisonment does not 
exceed 90 days, but in all such cases tried by the Consul 
alone, if the fine exceeds $100, or the term of imprisonment 
exceeds sixty days, the defendants may take the case by 
appen! before the Minister, either upon the errors of law 
or errors of fact. 


That the Consul obeyed the express requirement of the 
statute, and sat with four associates on the trial, cannot be 
doubted in the absence of any averment in the petition that 
the Consul tried the petitioner on the charge of murder 
alone and without associates. The petitioner could not be 
ignorant of the fact that he was tried on said charge of 
murder by Consul Stahel and four associates, who sat with 
him, and was by their eoncurrence with the Consul convict- 
ed of manslaughter. That the fact was so, was duly 
. certified to me at the time and is of record in this Legation, 
whereof it is my duty to take notice in considering this 
application. 

It is clear by the provisions of said sections 4089 and 
4106 that, as the offence of which the petitioner was con- 
victed was not capital nor an offence tried by the Consul 
alone under said section 4089, tho United States Minister 
has no appellate jurisdiction in the case, and that the 
judgment given therein by said Consul is by law declared 
to be final. 

Reference has heen made by the Counsel for the peti- 
tioner, in their briefs and arguments, to sections 261 and 
266 inclusive, of the Consular Court Regulations issued in 
1870 by Mr. De Long, then United States Minister in 
Japan, and Counsel have insisted that said Regulations 
being mandatory, the present Minister of the United 
States in Japan to whom this application is made has no 
election in the premises, but must issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, and bring the body of petitioner before him for the 
purpose of inquiring into the legality of his imprison- 
ment; in othér words, to review «und reverse, upon the 
return of the writ, the judgment of Mr. Consul Stahel. To 
this it may be replied that Mr. De Long had no color of 
authority to repeal by decree the express provisions of the 
Act of Congress as herein recited, and thereby to invest 
himsell, or his successor, as Minister of the United States 
in Japan, with appellate jurisdiction in this case in contra- 
vention of the statute which expressly denies such appellate 
jurisdiction to the Miuister, and declares that the judgment 
of the Consul “ shall be final.” 

It will hardly be contended that this case is decided by 
section 261 of said Consular Court Regulations, which 
provides that “any American citizen in Japan illegally 
restrained from his personal liberty may by petition to any 
Court of the United States in said Empire obtain the 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus,” that is to say hy 
petition to any Minister or Consul of the United States in 
Japan may obtain the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus, 
when upon the face of said petition it is apparent that the 
petitioner is restrained of his liberty by virtue of the 
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judgment of a Minister or Consul of the United States in 
Japan rendered in a criminal case, whereof such Minister 
or Consul had jurisdiction and had authority to render final 
judgment therein. | 

Admitting that the penalty imposed by the Consul’s 
judgment in this case, as shown by the petition, is in excess 
of the penalty prescribed by the laws of the United States for 
the crime of manslaughter (though it is in accordance with 
said Consular Court Regulations) does it, therefore, follow 
that the United States Minister may, for that reason, assume 
appellate jurisdiction in the case in violation of the laws, 
and revise or reverse the judgment of the Consular Court ? 
The judgment of the Consul in the case of the petitioner 
being final, it is for the President of the United States and 
not for the Minister, nor for any Consular Court of the 
United States in Japan by a proceeding in habeas corpus, 
to relieve the petitioner from the judgment or from the 
excess of penalty thereby imposed upon him. ‘The Supreme 
Court of the United States in tho case ex purte Watkins, 
on a proceeding in habeas corpus, ruled as follows :— 
“This Court has no appellate jurisdiction to revise the 
sentence of inferior Courts in criminal cases, and cannot, 
even if the excess of the fine were apparent on the record, 
revise the sentence.” (7th Peters, 574). 


It is due to the Executive Department of the Governmeut 
of the United States to say that, upen my representation, 
the President, onthe 2nd day of March, 1881, by his war- 
rant of conditional pardon, and in accordance with the 
constitution and Jaws of the United States, remitted the 
excess of said penalty and declared that the term of the 
petitioner’s imprisonment under said judgment should be 
but ten years from and after the date of his sentence, viz : 
the 8th day of March, 1880, thereby limiting the term of 
the petitioner's imprisonment under said judgment to the 
term prescribed by the laws of the United States for the 
crime of manslaughter. 

It has been officially certified to me, and is of record in 
this Legation, that the petitioner has been duly notified of 
this commutation of his sentence, and that the United 
States Consular Court at Kobe has also been officially 
notified thereof, and has accordingly entered upon the 
original record of the judgment therein remaining, an order 
declaring that the imprisonment of the petitioner shall be 
for ten years only from and after the 8th day of Mareh, 
1880. 

The Counsel for petitioner have referred to the Judiciary 
Act of the United States (Sections 751-2-3 U. S. Revised 
Statutes) and insisted that by virtue of its provisions the 
United States Minister in Japan may lawfully issue the 
writ of habeas corpus in this case, and upon its return, 
revise and reverse the final judgment of Mr. Consul Stahel 
thercin. A reference to this Act will show that it confers 
power upon the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
Circuit and District Courts of the United States, and the 
Justices and Judges thereof (and upon no other Courts or 
Officers) power to grant the writ of habeas corpus for the 
purpose of enquiry into the cause of restraint of liberty. 
Inasmuch as there are no Courts of the United States, 
within the meaning of this Act, in Japan, and no Justices 
or Judges of said Courts in this Empire, it follows that the 
Act, by its own limitation, confers no power whatever upon , 
the United States Ministers or Consuls in Japan to grant 
the writ of habeas corpus. This Act (Section 755 If.) 
provides that the Court Justice or Judge to whom such 
application as therein provided is made shall, forthwith 
award n writ of habeas corpus “ unless it appears from the 
petition itself that the party is not entitled thereto.” This 
Act is quite as comprehensive snd mandatory as is the 
decree of my predecessor, Mr. DeLong, and yet the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case ex parte Watkins, 
(3rd Peters, 201) to which the Counsel for the petitioner 
have made special reference, ruled that, “althvugh no doubt 
exists respecting the power of the Court to award the writ 
of habeas corpus, the question is whether this is a case in 
which that power ought to he exercised. ‘The cnuse of 
commitment is shown as fully by the petitioner as it could 
appear on the return of the writ; consequently the writ 
ought not to be awarded if the Court is satisfied that the 
prisoner would be remanded to prison. The writ is in 
the nature of a writ of error, which brings up the body 
of the prisoner with the cause of commitinent. The Court 
can undoubtedly enquire into the sufficiency of that cause, 
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but if it be the judgment of a Court ef competent juris- 
Mietben. and tha by bow from the revi- 
sion of (his Conrt, is net that jnizment in itself sufficient 
eause 2 Can the Court upon this writ look beyond the 
judgement and re-examine the charges upon which it was 
rendered 2 Aqucvouent in its nature concludes the sub- 
ject upon whieh it was rendered, and pronounces the law 
of the case, ‘The judzment of a Court of record whose 
juris-Uetion is final, is as conclusive on all the world as. the 
judgment of this Court would be, It is as conelusive on 
this Court as it is on other Courts. It puts an end to 
enquiry concerning the faet by deeiding it.” 

In reply to the argument of Counsel that the indtetment 
(a copy of which was attached to the petition of Watkins) 
charges an offence not prnishalde criminally,” the Conrt 
asked :—€ With what propriety can this Court look into the 
Indiefinent 20 We have no power to examine the pro- 
ceedings on oa writ of error: and it wonld be stranve if, 
under color of a writ to Toerate on individual from uae 
lavefud impvisonnent., we oeould substantially reverse oa 
judviscat whieh the law has placed bevesd cur contre.” 
The Supreme Cent in this ease concinded by saying 
that “withent looking inte the iudietment unter which 
the prosecution avainst the petitioner was conductd, e we 
are vnanimonsly of opinion that the judgment of a Court 
of geveral criminal jurisdiction justifias his imprisonment, 
and that the writ of hateas corpus ought not be awarded.” 

Following the rnlings of the Sipreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, and the express requirements of the statutes of 
fhe United States. Lam of opinion that the writ of habeas 
corpus, Upon the showing of this petition of James O'Neil, 
onebt not to be awarded. 
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Minr—Phave fatery nad an opoortunity of reading your articles 
on ‘Treaty Resision picsished in yeur issue of the early part of 
rsQ. ‘Voeirabioty bas erent@y dma ssed me and To think af will 


es-istanes to the foreign Ministers who may. be 
charved with tie Conduct of the Revision tint the views of the 
paris voit repreent--views which seem to be more or Jess tiece 
of the Geocovn oontof Japan. shoud be thus clearly get for te and 
pee signatedy dl. fended. Many oi the best vears of my ‘ite live 
beat qeesset in vour country, whieh | quiited on New Years day of 
Jaton cect of asevere iness. [have none but pleasant nieime- 
ries of your gay and good humored countrymen. Tohave deveted 
much of wits. Jeiswee is left toa busy men to the study of your 
Janeugre oud fteragire, of the past and present institiiions of 
Japan ad oof the fair Jand where L have spent so many hiqepy 
years. You will thus understand tow Leoime to take so great an 
Inerest in th: fortunes of Dai Nippoa, as to dare to davicet noon 
you this ioenw aul perhaps unwelcome cpistle in answer to your 
articles on Pie y Revi-ion. Before proceeding to criticise those 
ariieies ois vigh: tha. i suould inform you that | spent thre. or 
four veers wider the Pokayawa regime between 1863 and ITs67 and 
that thus lam the Letter able to understand the present from 
haviis been au eyc-withierxs of the close of the past history of your 
country. 

Your de-ire to procure the abolition of extra-territoriality and to 
as isi your Grover amen: towacds obtaining complete control of tlie 
turd bocen ueieesas? aid syiapachise with aud the general 
crowds uid whiea # i suEport your coutention in this conection 
willnet de dispatel by uy Cir aminded evitie. But your particular 
Uribe s founded nypve 
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specific accusations preferred again: the 


Tresty Poser osd cucdy against Great Britain do not cum- 
{Titel Gaeta TY se 14 teh imismen’, either can [ aecepi certain 
meus to Gag ve: peer tham expressly made in the course of the 


discussions tetas dine vont sovereign rights of Japan at the dat. 
of the neso dation of ext ting (reatios. 


lio whio febow., P-talbteke Groat Britain as representing the 


Baron a. co edo treaty with Japan, though Pam well aware 
that tecte ony: wo che cats vou might use against sone of those 
ary nee tne eget te deprived as ayainst Great Bricain. Bot 
a tet ewe View Che plan do have detegini ied to 
ofa ode bee ctiy omivde danies cooyes while It preveuts di- 
Pt er oe Pts 
red-tc dust at the duce of the “Preaies, Jesoun was in 
vis eee ene ata} veins of interuatiounl gasties, of 
co ee : : we lode. all dantionvalid. a wcaiewer, 
re fay IV SEs 
yell Niteiiue wi eda ft teitein of takiau advase of the 
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ably possessed by an independent Sovereign State” of “ unjustly 
depriving Japan of her political. judicial, social and commercial 
rights, aud you charge her diplomacy in Japan generally with 
meanness, fraud and tyranny. 

3rd: You accuse British Consuls of partiality in'the discharge of 
their judicial functions in cases where a Japanese is plaintiff and 
thus and otherwise you assert that Japan is greatly injured by 
the operation of the extra-territorial clauses of the Treaties. 

+th: You allege that for thelasat twenty years we have taken 
advantage of the diesensions of your country and of the ignor- 
auce Of your rulers wrongfully to exercise jurisdiction under the 
Treaties which those Treaties did not give us. 

oth: You appear to say that we have purposely delayed the revi- 
kion of the treaties that ought to have taken place in 1872, 

6th: You charge Western commerce with Japan as having 
been ruinous to the latter country, as one-sided and unfair and 
as enriching foreign countries by impoverishing the people of 
Dai Nippon. 

Lastly, you view the foreigner yenerally, it should seen, almost 
with as much dislike as that with which they were regarded by 
the * Mito Ronin” of pre-Restoration days, and the tendency of 
your remarks is to imbue your readers with the belief that the 
people of the whole civilised world, their Governments and 
representatives were at the outset of, and have remained through- 
out their intercourse with Japan animated by an arrogant indif- 
ference to justice, by the covetous cunning of vulgar over-reachers, 
by a callous disregard of the dearest privileges and prerogatives 
of Japan and by a greedy hankering after a monopoly of ite 
Commerce. 


1 do not say that we have been always absolutely rightcone jn 
our dealings with Japan, I admit that we have in some instances 
fallen short of our duty as a better-instructed and more powerful 
nation, and that in other instances where we have been innocent 
Of bad intention, our ignorance of Japan has exposed us to just 
auimidversion. Nordo I doubt but that our mere presence in 
the country has brought with it certain evils for which we are 
fiarly resoonsible aud has been the cause of other evils for which 
Weare dot in the least responsible. 1] can therefore easily under- 
ated that under one or more aspects, the development of foreign 
Hitercourse should to many of your countrymen appear an evil 
rither than a goed] and I can with equal ease comprehend that 
liigee CP your countrymen who have visited Western countrics 
aici benetd theiv frecdom and independence should on their re- 
fusn to Japan be discontented with the existing state of her 
foreivn relations. Nor am T by any means eure that Western 
civilisation is suited to your people—that Railways, Ironclads, 
Voreign uniforms, ‘Tall hats. &c., will increase in the smallest 
dezree, the hapriness of your peasantry, upon which in the long 
ru depends the power and inthuence of your country—or that 
Western civilisation is the best form of civilisation or, from the 
point of view of the well-being of the people, superior to that 
of Old Japan when freed from its tyranny of caste and cere- 
monial. But you have chosen—whether for ill or good, the 
future ean only know—to adopt western civilisation wholesale just 
as a shipwrecked man cast naked upon a strange shore will clothe 
himeerfin way garment that he may tind, and Japan in claiming 
reuk ameng the great family of the civilised Powers must not 
expect to have the rights of a civilised Power accorded to her until 
and uniese she prove herself both willing to recognise and able in 
some reasonable measure to discharge the corresponding duties. 

My Jast words lead me toa brief consideration of your assump- 
tion that Japan had at the date of the treaties, rights of which she 
has been unjustly deprived, that these rights were such as ‘are 
invariably possessed by an independent Sovereign stave’ and general- 
ly that Japan was then and is now entitled to all the privileges of 
Sovereignty enjoyed by the nations of Europe and America. 

In the first place Japan was not a Sovereign State at all in 1858. 
The dco fieto authority of the Mikado probably never at any time 
in Japanese history extended far beyond the limits of the Go Ki- 
nai, [| am inc.ined to think that the South North and East were 
always practically independent of the Court of Nara or Kiyoto. 
Since the days of Gongen Sama it is indisputable that what 
Sovereign authority existed in the country was wielded by the 
Shozuns of the Yokugawa dyuasty. Yet even this was not 
universal, 

In the south it was never completely recognised, save perhaps 
at the former period of Tokio’s invasion of Satsuma, in the west 
it was always more or less disputed. in the Go Kinai it depended 
very much uvon the ability of the Shoshidai and it was only in the 
Kawautd thet it was a complete suzerainty. Throughout, even in 
the Kuwanto, the more powerful Daimios enjoyed almost complete 
indej:endence, each daimiate had its own Jaws, revenue, ceremonial 
and customs and the privilege of fighting with its neighbours. 
‘There were no laws or customs applicable to the whole Empire 
nor did any tribunals, boards or other means exist of carrying 
into exeention the decrees of any central authority. There were 
no relations hardly with the outside world, the necessity of unity 
did not therefore present itself and the various princip lities mak- 
ing up the so called Empire of Japan rather tended to fly asunder 
from, than to approach, each other. 

Consexnently even if the different Daimiates in 1858 possessed 
“sovercsign rights,” there was no Japanese Empire other than 
tint pertion of Japan over which the Shégun held sway that 
could prevend to any real existence as a State of any kind, 
‘Sovereign’ or other, Assuming, however. that a Japanese Km- 
Vive aid exist in Iss, could it pretend—can the existing Empire 
how pretend —to possess the rights of a Soverign State az against 
fooieners without atfording them the guarantees which all civilis- 
el Sovercion states extend to foreigners coming within their 
herders, In ail civilised States, even in the least reputable of the 
south American re;ublics, there cxist written systems of law in 
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fair accordance with the requirements of modern humanity, a! businesslike manner in Which they (he. the Tapa as Commis 
trained judiciary in theory always and in most instances in practice . sioners) did their work, making very shrewd ob-cervations aed pit 
also independent of the Government and complete liberty of inter- | ting very practical Questions. but by no means In a capllous or un- 
course and travel. In Japan in 1858 there were no written laws | willing spirit and it was occasionally necessary to remeve 
criminal or civil having universal application, what laws or customs | their scruples by alterations in the text which were wot neprove- 
existed were inhuman and ridiculous, torture was a necessary step | ments but on the whole Iam bownd to say chat Pmever treated 
in procedure (only abolished less than a year ago) the mere profes- | Wich persons who seemed within the linits of their knowledge more 
sion of Christianity was punishable by acruel death, it was legal-! reasonable.” Tdo not know where your writers procur the facts 


ly death for a Japanese to leave his country. death for a foreigner! upon which they found their accusations acainst Creat britain, they 


to be found within its borders. Civil law did not exist at all, 
there were no judges either of first instance or appeal. a foreigner | 
would have becn at the mercy of officials practically irrespousible, 


never refer to any jncofs of their assertions and they svem to me to 
use the strongest language without anv examination of the -vidence 
and without any refiection upon the great aud serious mischief that 


foroedly ignorant of the ways and language of the country, he | may result from a policy of inconsiderate and wholesale condemnas 
would have been destitute of any kind of protection whatever. So| tion of the whole civilised world (and of Gaeat Britain is especial) 
this day the criminal code is such that uo civilised state would ' in its intercourse with Japan from the beginning of i up to its 
dream for a moment of subjecting its citizens to, the procedure of | present stage. Your people are taught to regard foreigners as their 


criminal Courts is repugnant to the commonest priciples of justice, 
there is no civil law, no independent judiciary, uo safety or guarantee | 
for persons or properties, no power to travel in the interior even for 
pleasure without express permission, absulute prohibition (for what 
reason it is vain to seek) to make a contract outside of the treaty 
limite which are only ten ri from each of the few treaty ports, 
there is even refused to a foreigner the faculty of entering with 
& commercial partnership with a Japanese. ‘The proposals for the 
new Treaty put forth by your Goverument offer no amendment of 
any one of the above matters, no concession of any kind in re- 
turn for what is an almost complete abandonment of the principles 
of the treat es, save the faculty of becoming partner witha Japan- 
ese under conditions which no European would dream of accept- 
ing and asks for a tariff that would be an increase of four or 
five hundred per cent on the existing tariff and for almoat com- | 
plete exoutive control over foreigners without any provision what- | 
ever to safeguard them againat the arbitrariness of which you have 
in your articles so well shown the injustice and tyranny. It is 
clear then that in 1858 Japan was not and that she still is not in 
@ position t. claim the full exercise of Sovereign rights as against 
foreigners. Iudeed you admit it yourself and in your account of 
the judicial system of Japan you give the most forcible arguments 
why the extra-territorial privileges of foreigners shou'!d not be 
abolished. Yot with singular inconsistency you say that the ‘‘ time 
has happily arrived when Japan is cutitled to demand the resti- 
tution of independent sovereign rights” and you claim the right 
of your country to jurisdiction in all matters between foreigners 
of different nationalitices and in all matters between foreivners 
and the Government or community and you threaten a ‘‘ resolute ’' 
assumption of this jurisdiction it it is * thrust aside by the Treary 

powers ” who you suppose will do so “ contemptuously ~ though you 

indly advise that no ‘‘hostile or harsh steps” should be taken 
but a safer “middle course ” adopted. 

Now in 1858 who could have supposed that Japan, which for 
two centuries had rigidly and even cruelly maintained her policy 
of isolation, would ten years afterwards shew herself eager to 
swallow the whole civilisation of the west, of ‘‘hairy barbarians, 


stinking dogs and goats, red-headed swaggerers &c.” (for these and | 


other choice epithets see the various native accounts of recent events] 
at a gulp. What other principle than that of extra territoriality 
could have been made the foundation of the Treaties? How was 
it possible to subject foreigners to such customs and authoritics 
as then obtained in Japan? It was a question of no treaty at 
all or an extra-territorial one. What right of Japan then was 
invaded through making extraterritoriality a chief principle of the 
treaty’ The real issues are, had we any right to-nsk Japan to 
make any treaty at all, did we force her or cheat her into makin 
one, was the Treaty we did make apart from its extraterritorial 
clauses sn unfair or in a bad sense—a one sided treaty. In pres- 
sing Japan to reverse her policy we committed no wrong. we of- 
fended no law «f the Gods or Buddha, we did uot even transgressa 
any Japanese Imperial decree. We simply asked Japan to renew. 
au intercourse she had put anend to in a moment of fright and 
alarm under circumstances which could not recur. 

Jt is wholly untrue to say we used any force or fraud about the 
treaty. It waa negotiated by the most upright and most tenderly 
couscientious diplomatist the world bas known, Lord Elgin. ‘Lhe 
history of his mission is written inthe Parliamentary Blue Books 
and in Mr. Oliphants charming record. I challenge you to produce 
a single fact in support of the contention that the treaty or any one 
clause of it was procured by force or fraud on the part of the re- 
presentative of Great Britain. He had but one ship with him 
chiefly tosupport his rank and dignity, he used no threat or cun- 
ning, every clau~e and provision was fully discussed and argued 
during many months by the Japanese Commissioners to whose 
ability and patriotic devotion to the proper and carcful discharge of 
their duty he.bears ample und generous witness. Our treaty was based 
in spirit and letter upon that already made by Mr. Harris who:n your 
publicists unite in lauding—without, as far as I can see, for reasons 
which I shall give, any sufficient cause. The whole record of our 
diplomatic intercourse from the very beginning is published in what 
we call Blue bovks. I have carefully gone through most of it and if 
you wiil do the same you will sce that though in the ea:ly days we 
may have made mistakes through the ignorance were were kept in 
by your own Government of the political condition of Japan, not 
a single instance can be adduced of our acting with arrogance, with 
cunning, or even, I dare say it, with lack of generosity. Lord Elgin 
in reporting to the Secretary of State the signature of the 1851 
treaty says that in negociating it he has “adhered very closely 
; ; to the stipulations and even in most cases to the 
phraseology of Mr. Harris’ (American) treaty. 
Commissioners (I say it to their credit) were exceedingly particular 
and did not admit new articles or even verbal changes , 
without the fullest discussion and an anxious enquiry into tie 
meaning and probable effect of such alterations . . . We inet 
again to go through the clauses . . . 
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I was much struck by the | 


bitterest enemies, as false. tyrannical and cnniaing interlopers, and 
the very creators aud creatures of the civilisation you are iu such a 
terrible hurry to adopt are denounced as the inost fraudinlent. the 
most greedy and the most arrozaut of mankind. Are there then in 
Japan no impartial and honest lovers of truth and progress. unwill- 
ing to condemn save ufter just consideration of the whole evidence, 
desirous of advancing with steady and firm steps along the path 
which the wisdom «f centuries has indicated to the foremost races 
of the world as leadiug most suroly to the elevation and happiness 
of men? I cannot believe it. I cannot believe that you are not 
one of such defenders of the truth and promoters of the evod of 
mankind, and J feel confident that if you will fake the pains to 
study the record of Eurupean intercourse with your ecuatry cone 
‘uined in the official correspondeuce of Europeau Ministers with 
your own authorities and with their own Government, you will 
absolve the ‘T'reaty powers from the very grave charges you and the 
school of politicians you so ably represent, bring against them—-of 
fraud and menace in the negotiation and in the carrying out of 
existing Treaties. 

‘There is a ridiculous side to these accusations which I am obliged 
io advert to. It is absurd to suppose that in IS5S vie j.vunle of 
Europe or their Governments set ‘Out with malice propense to cheat 
and threaten your country. then little knowo, regis: adn 
curiosity rather than in any other light aud uvt looked uy ou fora mo- 
nent as likely to develope her resources as she hes done. European 
envoys are strictly held to their instructious by Uieir Governinents, 
and it is nonsense, simply lo imagine that they can or dare travel 
outof them, weileitl is a piece of childish folly to suppose that they 
were actuated by any sort of ill motive Saward. Uhe Goveruiment to 
which they were accredited. Yeti yourmoderu Nenro party (L be- 
lieve that is the term), not aware probably of the absurd jigore they 
cut, are unable to see in forcign dip.omacy auch but seliish craft 
and spiteful tyranny.  ‘Vhey qay rest assured (oat the iraih is 
sure Lo come out and prevail ef dost, and Ghat unfounded accusations 
and ridiculous charges musi resul te the Lara amd coufusion of 
those who make them. They throw mud which docs not hit its 
mark, with the sole consequence that they dirty their own haus. 

Nor was the renewal of foreign intercourse brought about by the 
Treaties unwelcome to the people. Your countryinen are by 
nature of an adventurous and in yuiring turn and as little disposed 
to enjoy isolation as sn eaule to find pleasure in the confinement of 
acage. 1 was in Japan froin 156% to i866 and roamed about 
the country a goud deal. IT never met with anything but gay good 
nature and kindly courtesy from peasani or arGisui. ‘The Saniurai 
no doubt held the forefyner at arnvs lenwl. abaost always and 
eceasionally exhibited soine pleasure in insulting the svranger when 
this could be done without danger. But it always appeared 
to me that he so conducted himself because he thought it "the 
thing” rather than because he felt any real pleasure in siiewing 
himself to be capable of arrogance and dizcourtesy, It was only 
too, among the lower Samurai (so far at leaso as my own ex- 
perience goes) that overt divcourtesy showed itse.f--the hizher 
officials I always found’ gravely polite in their :onaner whatever their 
their thoughts may have been. It was but natural that the 
foreigner should meet with a ceriain disirusi at the outses but I Leel 
sure that most old residents will agree with me in saying that a 
very short intercourse was suflicieut to remove it. The trne his- 
tory of the many assassinations that threw a gloum over the early 
days of our intercourse with Japan will probatly never be known. 
A sort of fanaticism perhaps lay at the bottom of some of them 
but the greater number I believe—and I have good reasons for my 
belief—were directly instigated with the object of causing em- 
barrassment to Sh6gun’s government. To this disugreeabie chapter, 
however, of Japanese modcrn history—one to which your writers 
never allude at all—I am not desirous of adding any commentary. 

Lastly in conuection with this part of my subject I may be 
allowed to point out that up to 1872 or 1873, that is for a perivd of 
14 or 15 years—no Japancec oflicial or writer so much as hinted at 
any of the charg x pow male so freely of fraud and force. Residents 
in Japan very well know how it caine abont that in 1872 and 1873 
anabundant cropofaccusationsagainst the West suddenly grew up 
aud the now prevalent policy of hatred and distrust of the 
foreigner came into fashiou wilh the bureaucracy of the capital, 
But it is not necessary that I should dwell at all upon this 
phase of recent Japauese history and I pass on to the considera- 
tion of the charge of judicial partiality you bring ayainst 
British Consular officers aud your statement that the extra territo- 
rial clauses of the Treaty have worked groat injury to your country. 
I have had seven years experiance of both Consular and Japanese 
tribunals and before the former I have had fregnently appeared 
both for and against Japanese plaintifs. f ucver heard or 
kuew of a single instance of Consular partiality in favour of the 
forcigner. I think the tendency was wholly the other way. I 
know that over and over again cvidence was decided io be admiss 
«ible when proffercd on the part of Japanese plaintiff that would 


have been instantly rejected if proffered by the English defendants 
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ly, that taking a mean advantage of your dissensions and ignorarce 
we have wrongfully arrogated to ourselves the jurisdiction that of 













































No doubt erroneous judgments were from time to time pronounced 
against Japanese plaintiffs but much more frequently against 
English defendants, against the lutter the law was often strained | right belonged to Japanese authorities. Your arguments are 
and equally often in favor of the former. The British judges, | ingenious and to some «xtent are technically correct. The Treaty 
especially, too often looked upon themselves as arbitrators not | is in anything but precise terms and you have with great acumen 
bound to administer law so much as what they might individual- | hit upon some of its most prominent defects of language. I% does 
ly suppose to be justice and the result was not always satis-|not in terma give jurisdiction to British authorities in matters 
factory to the British party to the suit. In the few criminal | arising between the Fevanes Executive and British subjects. Nor 
cases I was engaged in brought at Japanese instance against | does it provide for a judicial hearing of Civil cases arising be- 
foreigners, the accused met with hard measure and in one case a| tween Japanese and British aubjectsain which the former are plain- 
a very respectable man was convicted in the teeth of the | tiffs—it simply makes the Consul a kind of Arbitrator in such cases, 
evidence and merely as I believe because the charge was | and in cases where the plaintiff is British and the defendant Japan- 
formulated by a department of the Japanese Government of ajese he is with the assistance of the Japanese authorities to “ ex- 
most serious and atrocious crime for which (vr if to balance one wrong | #mine into the merits of the case and decide it equitably.” But 
by another) he was sentenced to a punishment wholly iuade- | when we remember the condition of Japan in 1858, the absenoe of 
quate to the offence if he were really qualty of it. Nineteen | regular tribunals, the mutual ignorance of the laws, custome, and 
twentieths of the oriminal cases consisted of charges brought | languages of both parties to the ‘l'reaty. the universal practice 
against drunken sailors and I am within the mark when I say | under similar Treaties, the universal and unquestioned practios 
that a large proportion of the convictions were upon wholly in- | under the Treaty itself-—unquestioned at all events by your own 
sufficient evidence—indeed I venture to assert that the poorer | Government and officials ae even by your writers up to a year or 
classses of British subjects were often not adequately protected | two back—and when we study the course of the neyociations in 
when prosecuted on behalf of the Japanese police authorities | 1858 and since, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion 
whose officers in very many instances treated the unlucky tar|than that the Treaty was ineant and understood to give the foreign 
with the most brutal and cowardly violence for which gross abuse | authorities complete and exclusive jurisdiction over their nationals 
of their functions no redress was ever in any single instance to my |in all cases civil or criminal by whomeoever brought. The fact 
knowledge obtained. nevertheless remains that the undoubted intention was not express- 
With regard to Japanese tribunals the great defects were the|ed and but for the waiver of any right this omission might have 
unoertainty and tediousness of the procedure and the absence of any | given your Government, your arguments would to a considerable 
authoritative source whence to derive the law administered by | ¢xtent—the measure of which it would not be useful to determine— 
them. Another most serious objection was the habit of referring | hold good. ‘The question remains have we someway or other 
the case to some foreign legal assistant who simply read fraudulently induced your authorities to accord the waiver, and to 
imperfectly-taken-down evidence. heard none of the arguments and | that question I anawer, No. 
was naturally disposed to take that view of the case which he It was to your advantage that the informal arbitrage of the 
thought would best please his employers under whom he had but a| Consul should be replaced by a regular tribunal, it can hardly be 
precarious and trausitory appointment. Cases again brought at|snid to have been to your disadvantage that the various nationali- 
foreign instance were too frequently sent to the Gaimushé or | ties settled their own disputes among themselves. ‘he system of 
Seikosho and adjudicated more or less upon political grounds. appeal was and is no doubt disadvantageous to you and even un- 
Of the judges I am bound.to speak in high terms. Their | fair and yet in the recent proposals for Revision no demand for 
patience was extraordinary, acumen great and with certain law | amendment of it is contained, which seems to prove that the dis- 
and a settled procedure their work would have been well done. | advantage is not considered a serivuus one. The withdrawal of 
Occasionally an English barrister who understood Japanese was | foreiyuers from your executive contro! is another matter altogether, 
disconcerted at finding himself addressed in the language used in| and I am of opinion that your (Government, had it taken up the 
speaking to a coolie and I remember an instance in which a| question iv time, might have asserted its right to such cuutrol, 
foreign witness who was giving evidence was unceremoniously | founding their right on the omisions in the treaties to provide for 
ordered to take off his spectacles out of respect to the Court, but |such withdrawal. It is absurd to say that they did not know the 
these judicial episodes were, when properly considered, rather {meaning and scope «f the lanyuage of the treaty which is plain 
sources of amusement than of irritation. The judges, however, | enough, tlough the treaty itself is insufficient. They must be taken 
did not seem to perform true judicial functions but to preside | to have known perfectly well what their rights were and to have 
merely at the taking of the evidence acting rather as juges-rap- | waived them with such perfect knowledge of them. How can 
porteurs than in any other capacity. Nor were they assured of | we be said to have wronyvfully induced such waiver, when up to 
their ts and their frequent removal and destitution must have | quite lately no contention about the rights in question was ever 
been dangerous to their independence. raised or even hinted at in any form whatever by your Govern- 
The vague assertion that the extra territorial clauses have worked | ment previous to or since the Nestoration or even by your 
great harm to Japan is difficult to meet. It is impossible satisfac- | writers. Not even if I reiember rightly in 1872 when the Ke- 
torily to discuss any but plain and definite charges and I have not | vision of tle Treaties was to have take place. If the Treaties of 
yet come across a single alleged instance where the operation of | 1858 and the practice under them were obnoxious to your Govern- 
these clauses has been shewn to be detrimental to any J apanese | Ment, how came it that since 1858 so many precisely similar treaties 
interest public or private. There are 5 Treaty ports, concessions | have been made with nations who did not and c.uld not exercise 
of a few square miles of land for business purposes and of about 500 |any jresure whatever upon Japan. What influence could the 
aquare ri for sport and travelling, and some 2,500 Europeans al] | Hawaiian Islands in 1871 or the Republic of Peru in 1873, bring to 
told, men women and children exclusive of sailors and visitors | bear ::pon Japan to force upon her the treaties concluded in those 
furming the subject matter of these clauses. It seems ridiculous to | years respectively—treaties which provide for every immunity pre- 
suppose that under any circumstances so small an intrusion of the | viously afforded or thereafter to be afforded to other nations. 
foreign element into a populous and extensive Empire can be the| ‘The Revision of the Treaties you seem to say was delayed through 
source of any serious evil toit. The grievance must be chiefly ajour action. ‘he reverse is the fact. We were prepared to revise 
sentimental one, not by any means to be put aside on that ground | the treaties in 1472. Your Commissioners and Ambassadors who 
I admit, but still one of a very different nature from that which|went to Europe and America declared that they had no in- 
your writers commonly assert the presence of foreigners to be| structions and no proposals. How can I deal with a man who 
namely adirect palpable and serious diminution of the happiness |comes to me to alter a contract he has made with me, but says 
and prosperity and an addition to the burdens of the people of |he does not known what alterations he wants. You should read 
Japan. On the other hand the restrictions upon foreign resi-|the account of Mr. Iwakura’s interview with Lord Granville in 
dents do very materiably indeed interfere with their comfort and | November 1672. He averred that all he had to do was to fish 
ee without in the smallest degree benefitting either your | for the ideas of the British Government upon Revision which the 
vernment or your people. Mikado would kindly ““ take into consideration” aud that he had 
It has been asse that the action of the German Minister in | no views to declare or proposals to make on behalf of his own 
the Hesperia affair caused many thousand deaths through aiding |Government. Revision was a matter of minor importance to 
the spread of cholera. But the published correspondence shews | Great Britain and Lord Granville simply said that what we wanted 
clearly that the German Minister was willing to adopt the Go- | was tcleration of Christianity and oxtension of intercourse toge- 
vernment regulationsif only certain rights, which he could not|ther with the establishment or proper laws and tribunals to allow 
possibly at the peril of failing in hisduty give up without instruc- | of the abolition of extraterritoriality. Further than that it was 
tions, were reserved for discussion and for reference to his own | manifestly impossible for Lord Cranville to go in the absence of 
Government. This was refused and the German Minister was told | all declaration of their views by the Japanese Government. The 
he must accept the Japanese reading of the ‘l'reaties without com- | question of Revision seems then to have slept until 1878 when in 
mentary or discussion— which if he had done, he would assuredly |a very vague and general way the views of the Japanese Govern- 
have been ignominously dismissed from his post. Again the //vs- | ment were set forth in a circular addressed to its representatives 
poria was shewn to be perfectly free from Cholera infection, the | abroad, in which it admitted that ‘‘ various occurrences . . . 
disease had been more or less rife in the country since 1877 and the | had induced the Government to defer further revision” up 
outbreak of it in 1879 took place months before the ship came into | that date. 
the Gulf of Yedo. Hardly any land quarantine was enforced nnd Lastly, this circular was not followed by any definite statement 
the maritime quarantine was of so imperfect a nature as to be prac- |of the views and desires of your Government until August 1879. 
tically useless. Lastly by the highest medical science of Kurope | ‘these facts I think dispose of your contention that we have 
quarantine has been declared to be both ineffectual and obstructive | delayed Revision directly or indirectly. 
and the system of medical inspection which was submitted to your| Then you say that foreign commerce is one sided and unfair 
Government by its own commission pronounced to be preferable | and that while it has enriched the foreigner, it has improvished 
to it. Japan. There again you seem not to have studied the figures or 
You further assert firstly that under the treaty the status of | reflected upon what is the real commercial effect of the T'reaties. 
foreigners ought to be governed by Japanese law, litigation be-|They force no trade upon Japan, they simply allow us to offer our 
tween foreigners of different nationalities submitted to Japanese pee A for sale which your Merchants can buy or not as they 
Courts of law and all foreigners held liable to the executive control | please. Your Merchants probably know well enongh and far better 
of your officials; in other words, that extra territoriality is confined 'than you or I do what they are about, and if these purchases are 
to the adjudication of disputes between Japanese individual plain- | ndvantageous to themselves they must be advantageous to the 
tiffs and foreign defondanta by the Consular tribunals ; and, seoond: ‘country. Prices may have ,one up with you in some things, 
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but so have wages, while prices of all foreign wares have cnor- 
mously diminished. In the neighbourhood of the ‘Treaty ports 
perhaps geverally rico has gone up in price, but the reason is not 
that less rice is grown or more than the overplus of production 
has been exported, but that your people have more money to buy 
it with. Noone can go through the tea and silk districts without 
noticing every year an improvement in the condition of the 
people. Coolies in Yokohama easily make 6 to 7 dollars a month. 
In 1858-66 they did not make half that sum, while living expenses 
are only some 20 per cent if so much above what they then were, 
aud the increase be it remembered goes to the producers of food, 
the farmers aud peasants who form the vast bulk of the population 
and are the backboue and mainstay of your country. It is true 
you have had to endure a drain of specie to a very serious extent, 
but this is not owing to foreign commerce but the expenditure 
of your Government in munitions of war, steamers, ironclads, aring, 
railways, embassies and the like. In the early days of foreign 
intercourse it is true gold was exported for much less than its Euro- 
pean value, but this was because in Japan it was ouly worth about 
6 timics as much silver, while in Europe it waa worth 15 or 16 times 
as mniuch, Foreigners simply bought yold at what to them wasa 
low price in silver, while Japanese sold it at what was to thema 
high price in silver. The Goverument could at any moment have 
stopped this by offering a price approximating to the European 
price. Had they foreseen the yreat development of foreign trace 
that has taken place, they would have done so, but they could not 
foresee it and up to 1868 nobody, Japanese or foreigner, at all 
foresaw the rapid assimilation of western civilisation that has 
since taken place. Nevertheless as things have turned out this 
drain of gold was a loss and must be set down against the benefits 
of foreign Commerce. These benefits are by no means small. 
Between 1860 and 1878 foreigners paid to Japan not less than 
300 millions of dollars, ‘They sold her goods to the value of 323 
millions of dollars, the excess of imports in 19 years being thus 
23 millions. But this excess includes freight and charges which 
in the earlier days were very heavy. The Imports too i:clude 
articles not being strictly speaking merchandise, viz: arms Xc.., 
and goods imported by the Daimios and Government. $9,311,255 
worth of arms X<c., were bought by the Daimids and Government 
and in 6 years only (1873-78) other goods by the Governmont to 
the extent of $8,053,235. No returns for the period anterior to 
1873 (13 years) are in existence. From the above it is pretty 
clear that had we full returns we should see that the exports and 
imports must nearly have balanced each other in value—indeed it 
must be soin every country in the long run, unless one runs 
heavily into debt to the other. With regard to treasure the re- 
turns (1872-78) which are said to be however of doubtful value 
shew a balance against Japan of 47 millions. But these returns 
do not shew the disbursements in coin of resident foreigners, of 
ships of war &c, in Japan, and the amount of such disburse- 
ments which must be very large ought to be deducted fro the 
47 millions. The remainder probably defrayed the cost of rail- 
way plant and machinery, apparatus in Government establish- 
ment, ships of war and commerce, interest on foreign loans, cust of 
embassies and legations, salaries of foreign employds &c., &c.* 

To sum up, your country has undoubtedly spent too much 
money and the consequence is your being deluged with paper 
money. This was probably unavoidable seeing the troubles your 
Government has had aud the expense of completely revolutionizing 
the: administrative and military systems of the Siogunate. But it 
is wholly unfair to charge it upon foreign commerce or foreign 
intercourse. How could the Government have found the necessary 
money at all if the country had not sold its surplus tea and silk etc., 
for 300 millions of dollars? It must either have borrowed money 
from the foreigner or ground the people to powder with ruinous 
taxation. Indeed you owe your present rank among nations wholly 
to foreign commerce. Of what account was Japan in 1858 com- 
pared with what she is to-day? I feel sure that you have made 
much more out of foreiguers than they have out of you. Numbers 
of Japanese Merchants have grown rich through buying and selling 
foreign goods, very few foreigners—I hardly known one instance— 
have succeeded equally well: Nor have our goods competed so far 
as I know with native goods, so that the only Japanese industries 
that have suffered since 1858 are those of the bow maker, the 
armour maker, the aword maker etc., etc., and these not through our 
competition, but simply because you have chosen to discard your 
own and take up our civilisation which we have never pressed or 
even asked you to do, nay if we have meddled at all in the matter 
we have rather advised you to retain much more of your old 
civilsation than you have seen fit to retain. J trust my plain 
apeaking will not offend you; I have not refrained from the clearest 
expression of my views because I feel a deep interest in the future 
fortunes of your beautiful country and its gay hearted and docile 
people. while the temper of your remarks and the tone of the foreign 
policy of your Government do not seem to me likely to advance the 
well being of Japan so far as that may depend upon its foreign 
relations. You are now appealing to the Court of Nations and you 
inay be sure, firstly, that the facts will be rigidly sifted and the 
truth arrived at, secondly, that such justice as is reasonably pussible 
in international matters will be done to you. But, you will gain 
nothing by mere abuse of the members of the Court you appeal to, 
the greater your moderation in statement and argument and the 


closer your adherence to faci ii more certain and satisfactory will 
be your sucecss. I cannot hel) thinking that your public men 
devote far more of their time :ori tiought to foreign altairs than 


the importance of these really deinands. ‘Phe development or your 
resources and the improvement of your institutions are matters of 
infinitely greater moment than whether a drunken sailor of a con- 
trabandist merehant shall be punished by a forelyn or a native 
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official. No doubt the treaties cause inconvenience to your Govern- 
ment, no doubt they need revision, but you greatly overrate the 
‘extent of inconvenience and you omit all considerations of the 
enormous hindrances your Officials under the same treaties put in 
the way of the comfort and prosperity of foreign residents, not one 
of which do you purpose to remove or even to mitigate. And 
singularly enongh while you complain of what you call our high- 
handedness you deliberately support what you characterise as a 
tyrannical policy towards Korea. I venture to recall to you your 
article of the 28th Oct. 1878S and your treaties with that country. In 
your article complaining of the Korean tariff you say “as long as 
we possess the practical might which suffices to restrain Korea we 
shall interfere in her right of collecting duties to whatever extent 
we think fit. We shall also firmly maintain the stipulation as to 
extraterritoriality we will arrange matters to our own ad- 
vantage by inflicting on Korea the same annoyances that we have 
undergone from Europe and America.” The article concludes 
* Consequently for our country by the exercise of its might to carry 
through negociations which shall prevent Korea from putting 
obstacles in the way of trade by means of high duties, amounts 
really to looking after the interests of Korea and such a course is 
entitled to the name of philanthropy.” Nothing so barefaced is to 
be found inany European publication even of athousand years back. 

When I read your articles on Treaty revision and remembered 
what you had written in October 1878 I rubbed my eyes in great 
perplexity. For unless the Koreans are mere beasts of the field I 
cannot understand how you can applaud a treatment of them by 
Japan that you regard with indignation if applied.to Japan by the 
Treaty powers. 

I will now say a few words about the proposals of your Go- 
vernment. In the first place I am sure they are uot the work of 
Japanese statesmen, but rather of some foreigner not well acquaint- 
ed with the business he has takenin hand. For nothing can be 
more out of place than the solemn warning addressed to the whole 
civilised world to mark well that the Japanese (Government 
is really in earnest and actuated by no motives of a sentimental or 
pedantic natnre, as if foreign Governments had hitherto been in 
the habit of treating any wishes of your Government as based upon 
mere sentimental grievences or motived by a mere pedantic stickling 
for exact legal rights. Next, the assumption of complete sovereiyn- 
ty is inadmissible, as I have already shewn, while the demand for 
what is practically almost complete executive control over foreigners 
can hardly be backed by you, Sir, whose account of Japanese justice 
ia so little flattering and who when in Turkey were glad to avail 
yourself of foreign shelter from the operation of a comparatively 
perfect code of laws. By what officials. according to what pro- 
ceedure, under what regulations and with the protection of what 
safeyuards is this jurisdiction to be exercised? ‘The one fact, that 

ou choose to shroud your language, not in itself a difficult one, 
in an alinost undecipherable character, instead of simply romanis- 
ing it, at all events, for public purposes, as might very easily be 
done, is itself an enormous bar. Are all foreigners to speud about 
four years of their lives in learning Sdsho aud Hiragana with all 
their forms? Are trials to be public, are the accused to be allowed 
counsel, are appeals to be permitted ? 

It is useless to ask the Treaty powers to accord a general right of 
jurisdiction, it must be definitely formulated and the precise mode 
of its exercise stated before any treaty power will even take the 
matter into consideration. 

The proposals iu short ask that the Treaties of 1658 be torn up 
and carte blanche yiven to Japan to make new ones. This is not 
Revision but Abolition of a contract by one party to it without the 
consent of the other party. If ou the other hand you say the 
Contract was fraudulent then you should ask that it be made void, 
but you must first shew that it was fraudulent and this you cannot 
do, this your Government has_ never even alleged. The proposals 
enlarge upon ‘‘ the difficulties, delays and iiconveniences” attend- 
ing the present system of things. Surely there is great exaggera- 
tion here. Human affairs never work quite smovthly, and some 
amount of difficulty in foreign relations must be put up with by all 
parties concerned. I was a lawyer for seven years in Japan and 
I never heard of any difficulties of any moment with a few excep- 
tions, the complaints brought against foreigners were of a most 
trifling character and civil actions were so likewise. What diffi- 
culties existed were due to differences of language and customs, not 
to vices in our procedure. Your Officials, too, were ofteu not used 
to their duties, which was very natural under the circumstances of 
your recent history and this fact caused a certain difficulty at 
times. As I have said before, allowances were constantly made to 
Japanese that would never have been made—that were illegal in- 
deei—to British suitors. Now if your Government without proper 
laws, procedure or judiciary, had exercised jurisdiction in the matter 
to which the extraterritorial clauses applied, diplumatic disturbances 
would have been endless, for injustice must constantly have resulted, 
since justice cannot possibly be meted out when the proper 
means for dving so are not iu existence—and you yourself in the 
most positive manner say that such means do not even at this day 
exist. 

I quite admit you have ground of complaint against us. 1 do not 
think it was right to make the Shogun pay most of the indemnity 
demanded on account of the Namamugi affair. 

The Shimonoseki indemnity was technically a legitimate demand, 
nor was the amount of it excessive in view of the expenses 
incurred aud damaye done. But nevertheless, from a country in 
the pesition in which Japan then was, so large an amount should 
not have been exacted. The burden upon your Government was 
evidently a great one; and the Treaty Powers might well, 1 think, 
have remitted a portion at all events of what was a much greater 
sum for you then to pay than for them to reccive. A dollar is 
of course a dollar, but to make a man who has only $1lvuU pay 
ten is a much heavier punishment tu. him than to take ten 
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from the owner of $1,000 is to the latter individual. The 
promulyation of the Order in Council in’ 1865 should not have 
been made without the approval of your then Government. The 
ractice that at first followed cf Japanc-e plaintiffs give’ security 
or costs was utterly wrong. The system of appeal was and is 
very unsatisfactory. An appeal from one Judge to one Judge is 
as Mr. Justice Stephens says ‘‘obviously absurd” and from one 
Judge at Yokohama to another at Shanghai was and is simply 
ridiculous. In some other minor points Japan has not, I think, 
been fairly treated, but nevertheless 1 doubt whether much 
practical damaye has accrued thiough our theoretical injustice. 


I have already adverted to the fact that tle Revision Proposals 
offer no concession or advantaze whatever to foreigners aad no 
relaxation whatever of the bonds that at present confine them. 
It is ‘‘all take and nothing give” a very one-sided game not 
likely to be of profit to anyone. 


Now the-e is an easy and sure plan for procuring the com- 
plete abolition of extra-territoriality (which in itself I adinitted 
to be a desirable thing) and I cannot understand why neitber 
your whiter, propose it nor your Government adopt it. You 
have but to put yourselves in the same position towards 
forcien residents within your borders that — the Pow- 
ers hold toward foreign residents within their borders aud 
your claim to complete Soveretsuty would be gladly acknow- 
ledyed as soon as it was understood that your Government was 
able, as it is no doubt even now willing, to protect foreigners as 
fully as they are on the average protected in Eurepe and 
America. You cannot, it is true, leap into the position, it is one 
which you must atlain gradually. But it might be attained in 
ten, fi:teen or twenty years, if some such plan as that I have in 
mind were steadily followed out. Th: Revision proposals ask 
that the principle of conesding a Jarge share of jurisdiction to 
you should at ounce be admitred—io pease or satisfy Japan, not 
to improve the position of foreigners and without any offer what- 
ever of such safeguards as exist in all civilised conntries— 
sublicity, freedom of defence, independent permanent and trained 
judiciary. It is eve more necessary that such safeyuards should 
exist with respect to the executive control you demand than with 
respect to the private, civil and criminal jurisdiction you content 
to lease tothe forcizn Consulates. Of two kinds of jurisdiction the 
foreigners, if obliged to yield, one would greatly prefer to yield 
the latter—they have as little faith in you officials or your own 
people have, as you tell us, you yourself have. Instead _ of 
abusing the foreigner and calling him all sorts of hard names, which 
causes people in Europe to doubt the good sense and honesty of 
purpose of writers who indulge in such silly vituperation of the very 
races for whose civilisation they are so eager to discard their own 
—down to mere details of dress even.-—Set your house in order, in 
guch order that the fore'gner cannot without incurring the charge: 
of being unreasonable refuse to trust himself to the protection of 
your governnent and laws. Tie magic of time and patience 
will do all the rest—and do it shortly. The first great necessity 
is a reform of your procedure, criminal and civil, and of your 
judiciary. The mode and manuer of that reform I already have, 
and your Revision articles also have, sufficiently indicated. If it 
be supposed that your own people are net yet ready for the ap- 
plication to them of such a reform (a supposition that I should 
not in the least be inclined to make) then enact special pre- 
cedure for cases in which foreigners are directly concerned, whicthe- 
as plaintiffs or defendants. Such a procedure would at once be ap- 
plicable in cases where foreizners are plaintiffs, the extension to 
cases in Which they were defendants and finally to cases between 
your on nationals would ,radually but surely follow. Next prepare 
civil and criminal codecs in accordauce with the current views of 
modern civilisation—making them atJirst, if you think this neces- 
sary, applicable only to transactions into which the foreign element 
euters. You may take the French codes in their entirety—su far 
as moveable property contracts as are concerned—or better, the best. 
of existing codes, the Italian codes. I should however much prefer 
to found new Codes. Jn matters of procedure there can be no doubt 
that the Huglish and American system is the simplest and justest. 
The commercial law, too, of America aud England is much simpler 
and juster than that cf the European continent. It has also the 
adyantave inherent in this fact that the commerce of the world and 
especially of the East is mainly English and American aud the 
commercial codes of Eurepe as they make progress approximate 
in most points more aud more to the English system. On the 
other baud, the continental laws relating to status, to real pro- 
perty and to a certain extent their regulating some of tne chief 
relations of modern society are better than the analogeus laws 
of Fngland or America, though the New York Codes will merit 
consideration in this connection, With these very ample material 
to work upon, a dozen of your most advanced judicial fune- 
tionaries assisted by three or four fureiza experts wonld easily 
in a few years, draw up a code amply satisfactory to the treaty 
powers and to your own go. ernment and people, When you have 
done all this you can after waiting a few years go boldly to the 
Treaty Powers and say “ there are our Jaws respecting your 
nationals based upon your own code and administered by an 
independent palchay in public and with perfeet freedom of de- 
fenee. Vhe oy tea dias heen in operation for sometime as re- 
gard faveten piamend. a Vhas wooked well, we now ask that for- 
lone os rathaed White: rete detendsant- alse,” ] all Cat. 
{Went more cr deo anedhertion in detains of adtministration and 
vethiap.. te the adi cied for some years of foreigners into the 
pidiay beady (asain Beypry would be at once given and that 
Neitivg they wer thei natoonal- wonld lave cause to repent of 
{he jon, AE the same tae of course similar faculties of 
traved, commerce, aiel intercourse would have to be vranted to 
foreigners Wh Jnpan to ties: accorded ty Japanese in foreign 
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countries. If you want freedom of jurisdiction, you must pay the 
price for it, freedom of intercourse. 

Your writers seem to forget that a Japanese like any other 
| foreigner may. in England travel where he likes, be sure of ordinary 

courtesy and protection everywhere, may hold land as much and as 
long as and where he likes, has hardly any Customs duties to bear, 
may make partnerships at his own, will and work mines, &c., any- 
where: ina word is subject to no disability, whatever (save the 
usual political disabilities which, by a simple procedure, he can get 
out of, if he wishes to become an Englieh citizen), while an English- 
man in Japan cannot pick up a flower outside of the ten ri limit 
without the express permission of your Government, is often 
treated with great discourtesy by Innkeepers, policemen and officials 
cannot own a yard of land or even make a contract outside of the 
treaty limits, cannot work a mine, or lend money to work one, or 
enter into any sort of partnerships with a Japanese, in a word is 
subjected to an infinity of petty annoyances and silly disabilities, 
useful to no one and injurious to him. In addition, an Englishman 
in Japan cannot pointly know what Japanese law is on most points 
—as a lawyer even, I was very rarely able to find what Japanese 
law existed on most of the points that came before me—for on moat 
points no Japanese law exists, merely Custom more or less vague 
and nowhere authoritatively declared or defined. Did even such 
law exist it would be shrouded in an almost undecipherable 
character. Nor are there lawyers to whom he can safely resort for 
advice, independent Judges in whose impartiality he can rely, pub- 
licity of procedure to ensure fairness, or freedom of defence to 
guard innocence. A Japanese in England, Indeed hardly say is in a 
totally different position. So easy comparatively are our laws and 
language that some Japanese student after two or three year's study 
have been adinitted to the English Bar and have gained honours at 
the examinations, Englishinen by scores has been the victims of 
cowardly Japanese assassins ~-in only a few instances were any of 
them punished—during my residence in Yokohama innumerable 
robberics were committed by Japanese for which no one was ever 
even arrested and multitudes of unfortunate foreign sailors savage- - 
ly belaboured ly crowds of Japanese policemen for which no redress 
of any kind was ever obtained. I doult very much if you can 
allege a single instance of a Japanese having beeu maltreated in a 
foreign country unless by one of his own countrymen, 

Jf the reforms I indicate could not be at once made. at least a 
proper police code and procedure might be enacted without delay 
Your Government must make up its mind whether it will be a 
fully or a partially civilised one. If it remains where Turkey and 
China have remained, it cannot expect to get ridof extra-terri- 
toriality. If. on the other hand it wishes to enjoy the complete 
soveretenty of a fully civilised state, it must accord to foreigners the 
freedoin of intercourse and the legal protection enjoyed by Japancse 
in foreign countries. A proper enjoyment of rights involves aud 
depends upon a proper discharge of duties. We see it in the case 
of ‘Turkey who hes actually been deprived of territory because of 
mal-vdiministration of it. Then having made up its mind as to its 
choice of complete civilisation, your government must approach the 
treaty powers not with longwinded sermons upon texts of Wheaton 
Vattel but with definite plain proposals, not asking for the admission 
of vague principles which bind to everything and to nothing at the 
xame time, but submitting a distinctly formulated system in which 
not only its aims but ite methods are clearly set forth. If your 
Government does not adopt this plan, years may pass in nearly 
barren discussion before anything definite is conceded or obtained 
on cither side. It is politic too, as well as graceful to offer something 
when you ask for something. Nelations between nations much res- 
emble matters of business between individuals, for nothing is given. 
Kor my part, Lam in favour of police jurisdiction being at once 
granted within certain limits to your authorities upon your enact- 
ment, of a fairly clear and reasonable police code and establishment 
of a competent police judiciary. The thin end of the wedge thus 
introduced, it would depend upon your own eontinued efforts to 
force it hoe and gradually break up the extra-territorial system, 


the existence of which you rightly regard as the sign of incomplete 
Sovereignty. 


The question of mixed tribunals I cannot here discuss. I am_per- 
gonally in favour of them and in Egypt where I have wat-hed them in 
operation they have proved hichly advantageous to the country and 
to the large number of foreigners resident within it. But I understand 
that a rooted objection to the system exists in Japan and I therefore do 
not care to enlarge upon it. With regard tothe tariff question, I shall 
say little. Your calcula ion of the tariff before the Convention of Yedo 
as averaging 20 per cent is errono ous, it should be 11-13 at most. On 
what may be termed luxuries, such as wines, &c., I think you might 
wisely impose duties analogous to those your excise collects upon 
native spirituous liquors. So too it may be proper for revenue purposes 
to increase the duties on staples such as cottons, metals, machinery, &c. 
Revenue so raised is no doubt expensively raised, but the advantages may 
possibly more than counterbalance the disadvantages of such « mode of 
rising the revenue, Bunt the tariff your Government propose seems to 
ie to be a snicidal ove. It would so seriously injure the import trade, 
that your revenue, spite of the higher tariff, could not but greatly suffer 
while your people would be deprived of the benefit they now reap from 
cheap imports. Your export would suffer also ; it isa maxim of com- 
mercial econ ty that what one country purchases from «nother depends 
in the long ran very much upon what the former sells to the latter. 
The only exceptions--if there be anr—are when articles of prime neces- 
sity, such a8 corn, are produced in much: greater abundance in the one than 
in the other of the countries commercially ¢ nnected. Your country, it 
must be rememberet, ;roduces chiefly luxuries, ter and silk. Tea can 
be produesd almost anywhere better in quality and cheaper in price than 
in Japan, your trade iu it is a most precarious one, depending upon a 
mere fashion of taste in America which may at any moinent he replaced 
by a preference for some of the other numerous kinds of tea now grown 
vin different parts of the world and even in America itself. In Europe 
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tea is being largely replaced by cocoa. Your silk trade will probably 
not suffer so much by the march of events, but the demand for your 
particular silk is more likely to diminish than to increase. You must 
take great care then lest by a too high tariff you nip a promising trade 


in the bud, for at the most a very mediocre advantage to your revenne. } 


Hardly three per cent of your t revenue comes from Customs. 
Suppose you even double it by a high tariff (which there is not the 
least chance of your doing) the increased duties will so tell upon the 
extremely small profit of the import trade, if it does not gradually die 
out, it will become so altered or contracted that your people will have 
to put up with either higher prices or worse materials and the loss 
to the country will be enormously out of proportion to the gain, to the 
revenue. No doubt it is the interest of Great Britain to do what may 
be done to prevent her commerce with your country from being 
restricted or injured, but after all, what we ask is merely to be allowed to sel! 
to your people some goods for such prices as we can obtain, giving you 
full liberty to do the same throughout the whole area of the British Empire 
—subject to the colonial tariffs unfortunately as far ‘as some of the colo- 
nies are concerned, but practically to no tariff at all, so far as the British 
Isles, India and the crown colonies are concerned. 

Let your Government refrain from approaching the matter in a curp- 
ing, touchy, suspicious, exigeant spirit; and the tariff question will 
happily become a mere settlement of details. With these remarks I beg 
to close what perhaps you will resent us an impertinent lecture. For some 
time past your publicists appear to me to have entered upon a wrong 
path, and your Government, judging from the tone and substance of the 
Revision Proposals, to have mace common cause with them. Many able 
documents emanating from your Government are printed in our Blue 
Books—the Proposals seem to me neither able nor even courteous, they 
are vague, impossible and ill-worded conceptions, not, I feel sure, of any 
Japanese statesman, but proceeding from irresponsible and less honour- 
able sources, I desire to see Japan completely autonomous and in a 
position to work out her own destiny without her freedom of action being 
in the slightest degree interfered with, and it is because I think the policy 
of your Government to be one likely to retard the attainment of this com- 
plete sovereignty that I have written thus freely. Your newspaper readers 
are daily led with bitter denunciations of the foreigners whose very shoes 
your people are taught to walk in, whose footsteps they follow with a 
servility that does not excite my admiration. For once—for- the first 
time I believe—a foreigner asks the hospitality of the column of a Japan- 
nese newspaper in seeking through your valuable medium a hearing for 
the other side, 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
F. V. DICKINS. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By E. B. Coox. 
(From American Chess Nuts.) 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JANUARY 7TH 
BY J. B. or Brrprortr. 


White: Black, 
1.—B. to Q. 5. 1.—K. to Q. 5. 
2.—R. takes P. 2.—K. to Q. 6. 


3.—B, to Q. Kt. 3 dis. mate. 


if 2.—K. to K. 4. 
3.—B. to Q. B. 3, mate. 
Correct solutions received from W.H.S. and Tesa. 


| TIME-GUN. 
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A time-gnn is fired every Saturday, from one of the Ji 


Messageries Maritimes’ Steamers, at noon. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan, 
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Weather] Rainy {Cloudy Rainy Cloudy Cloudy Clear |Cloudy 


REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 

cudedkiambauscenenenietowal represents velocity of wind. 

Se ae a ae 8 is Sa siee percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wird 30°0 miles per hour on Monday 10 p.m. 

ics barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
e sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-209 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29°62! inches 
on Sunday at 11 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 49.8 on W ednesday. 
and the lowest was 30.6 on Tvesday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 52.9 and 
19.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1°518 inches, against 
0.004 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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Jan. 7, Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, G. Hay, 480, from Hakodste, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 7, British steamer Malacca, Weighill, 1,709, from Hongko ig 
vid Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

Jan. 9, British Corvette Encounter, Robinson, 1,970 tons, 14-guns, 
350 H.P., from Kobe. 

Jan. 9, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 10, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 10, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 925, from 
Nagasalsi, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 11, Japanese steamer J'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, from Kobe- 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 12, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,145, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 12, British steamer Ajax, Alex. Kidd, 1,639, from London via 

ee General, to Butterfield & Swire. 

in. 12, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Migoto, 407, fr ‘ok- 

kaich!, Metrand Genel, oN. BOs 
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Jan. 13, 'rench steamer J/enzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Jan. 13, British steamer Oreanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, from San Fran- 
cisco, Mails and General, to O. & O, Co. 

Jan. 14, Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru, Carrew, 558, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Scirio Maru from Hakodate :—7U0 Japane 
in stecraze. 

Per British steamer AMalacea from Hongkong vii’ Nagasaki :— 
Messrs. Glennic, and Gribble in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—42 Jap- 
anese In steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Jukachiho Maru from Kobe :—70 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7vkio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Bishop Bowman, Revd. W. W. Curtis, Revd. I’. C. Warren, Miss 
Yoshimura and 2 servants, (renl. Kawakara, (venl. Takashima, 
Messrs. EK. C. Kirby, J. Colombe. C. Braess, Blanchet, Winckler, 
Letouneur, Fukushima, Aoka, Yamanouchi, Hogumi, Ishisaki, Fuku- 
hara, Minata, and Nazasawa incabin ; | European and 143 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ajac from London via Hongkong :—Miss S. 
A. Stanley in cabin. 

Per British steamer Occunic from San Francisco:—For Yoko- 
hama: Mr. aud Mrs. M. C. Wilcox, Lieut. W. P. Conway, U.S.N., 
Messrs. C. W. Praitt, W. S."Walker. Henry Lund, R. Trub, and H. 
N. Tileston in cabin; and 2 Europeans in stecraye. For Hong- 
kong: Messrs. Hassumbhoy Vissam, Damode Gordundam, ©. Vogel, 
and C. L. Mosky in cabin ; and 617 Chinese in steerage. 

Per trench steamer VMerca/ch from Hongkong :—Dr. Gottsche, 
Messrs. Samy Bendit, H. O.de la Camp, Francis Dubois, Ishimoto, 
Tsouroma, Louis Gross, Laporte, RK. Monange, and Bouesse in 

- cabin. ° 





OUTWARDS. 


Jan. 7, Japanese steamer Jukasayo Muru, Young, 1,230, for Hong- 
kong vid nobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 7, German barkentine //+lene, Broeckwald, 430, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by A. Reimers & Co. 

Jan. 9, American sloop Swatara, Captain Cooper, 1,900 tons, 8- 
guns, for Kobe. 

Jan. 9, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 11, H. B. M.’s Gunboat, NKestre/, Capt. M. W. Lang. 610 tons. 
4-guns, 100 H.P. for Nobe, 

Jan. 11, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Zephyr, Pollard, 1430 tons, 4-guns, 60 
HY; for Kohe. 

Jan. 11, Japanese steamer Matsmmaye Mara, T. Sakai, 607, for Ha- 
kodate, Mails and Cieneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 11, American barque //aze. Ivans, 862, for New York via 
Kobe, General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Jan. 11, Japanese steamer Hiroshiina Maru, Haswell, 1,780, for 
Shanghai and y;orts, Mails and General, despatched by M. b. 
Co. 

Jan. 12, German steamer Lydia, Paulsen, 1,170, for Havre and 
Hambury. Gieneral, despatched by Simon, Evers & Co. 

Jan. 12, British steamer Malacca, Weighill, 1,709, for Hongkeny, 
vid Nazasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Jan. 14, Japanese steamer Avkonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 14, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & OU. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Tukasayo Maru for Hongkong vid Kobe:— 
His Excellency lto, Messrs. Ito, J. Colomb, Yoshikawa, Koba 
yashi, Yamazaki, Sasaki, Kodama, J. Winstanley, O. Reimers, Dr. 
Von der Ieyden, Capt. McDonald and servant, in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer /iroshima Maru tor Shanghai and po:ts:— 
Mr. and Mrs. Haselwood and family. Mr. and Mrs. Ogawa aud 
child, Mrs. Ovawa and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Masuoka, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhrees, Messrs. Sakai, Kojima, Honda. F, B, Taylor, Gasper, 
Boudou, FE. Peiree, Kumura, Tsugawa, Ikeda, Midzuhara, Okomoto, 
M. A. Scott, Utsunomuya Miaoka, Ishizaka, Nobetta, Watanahe, 
Yakahashi. and Kondo in cabin. 

Per British steamer J/alacca for Hongkong vid Nagasaki:— 
Messrs. Chiburg, and H. H. Joseph in cabin ; 1 European, 1 Ja- 
panese and 20 Chinese in stecrage. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Me/acea from Hongkong vid Nagasaki :— 


UGA che! <xt 351 bags. 
Merehandi-e .. 1,436 pkgs. 





Total 1,787. 
Per daporete steauar Polvo Meco, fiom Shanghai and ports :-- 
LitaASRYE. x eae yy a es Fs: 
Ver Deivish steamer Me ea to Houskong vid Nagasaki :— 


Silk, ror London 
4 italy... 


124 Dales. 
10, 


‘Total 134 bales. 


Google ~ 





Per French steamer Afenzaleh from Hongkong :— 


General for Yokohama ... 3,860 pkgs. 
Hiogo . 190 ,, 


Total 


REPORTS. 


The British steamer Malacca reports —Left Hongkong on the 
29th December, at noon. From Hongkong to Nagasaki strong 
N.E. monsoon. From Nagasaki to port strong head winds. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru reporta:—Left Kobe 
on the 9th January. Saw an American ship beating up Kie Chan- 
nel. 

The British steamer Oceanic reporte :—Left San Francisco De- 
cember 2lst at 4 p.m. Had moderate and strong head winds and 
sea (luring entire passage. Arrived midnight, January )2th. 


9? ” 





... 4,050 pkgs. 








(For Week Ending 14th January 1882. 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 











BOM CAIN Sol eecste dst ae ccs esau teecdes P. M. Uo i Jan. 30thl 
Varnes. Pi cokut: wietietan a4 dabe O. & 0. Ce 
Reporm via HONGKONG .....c08 M. M. Co | 
PEARODAUE occcccoscicsaivear Saseeeaieas M. B. Co. 
PD MaIRKENED . Wi mccokesaubiwe! doearees P. & O. Co. Jan, 22nd 
Iloxwanosa, win Konit...... M. B. Co. Jan. 19th2 
LIN GOIAG iceseteces, cecwekentin P. M. Co. Jan. 19th3 
UY RG RUBE ogi cc sei dbo cakes ere 0. & O. Ce. 
Givseuar.tliowe & Nagasaki... M. B. Co. Jan. 19th 
1.—Left San Francisco, Jauuary 7th, City of Tokio. 
2.—Teft Hongkong, January 11th, at noon, Niiyata Maru. 
3.—Left Hongkong, January 12th, City of Rio de Janeiro. 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 
AS0 O1LIGA jiacte cnc ictianicanceiae aeeaes P.M. Ca. Jan. 21st 
WM IGK te oes ctdeon cates veeuceee 0 & O. Ce. Jan. 24th 
Banork, via MoNnaKkonad oo... P. & O. Ce. 
onornk, vin Honawona M. M. Ce. Jan. 21st 
PTAKODATR Jo... ccccccccececscceeeees 'M. B. Ce. Jan. 17th 
HONGKONG, Via KOBR ...........000 | M. B. Co. Jan. 24th 
ELC NGQRKONG 00.00. .00.. ccenccassccuncs 0. & VY. Ov. ! 
HONGKONG ....... cc ccc ccceeeens cence P. M. Ce. 
Buanawal, Hioce, & Nauasans.j) M. B. Ce. Jan. 18th 


ee ee ee ~ = eee. 


mails hy the ‘* Occidental and 
the ‘* Peninsular and Oriental" 


The arrival and departure of 
Oriental,” the ‘* Pacife Mail,” and 
companies, are approximate only. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LEAVIS THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Dainvy :—3.30 and 9.45 a.st.; and 12.00 um. ; 1.45 and 4.15 v.at. 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 

Daity ;—7.00 and 9.30 a.st.; and 12.00 m.; 2.45 aud 4.15 p.m. 
MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


LEAVES BENTEN. 


Datty :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 p.m. 
LEAVEs YOKOSUKA. 


Datty :-—8.15 a.m.; 12.00 mw; and 3.30 P.m 














— YOKCSAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 


A.M A.M. A.M. NOON, P.M. Vu. 6PM. 0 OUP. OPLM. Vim. OPM, 
§. 0 9.15 10.30 12.0 1.30 2.45 4.0 6.15 6.30 8.0 10.0 
UP 'FRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

VM. A.M A.M. NOON, P.M. PM. 1 < ne 2 P.M. POM, P.M 
8. YU YS 19.390 12.0 130 2.45 4.0 5.15 630 89 1u.0 
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VESSELS IN HARBOOUR. 


















NAMK. C'AMTAIN, Fraga anp Rig. | Pons, I aean, Virivep, CoNSIGNEES 
Sapa nae aan aS os —e -_-- - ~ es eee neal 
STEAMERS. 
Ajax Alex. Kidd British steamer 1,639 | London via Hongkong | Jan. 12 | Butterfield & Swire 
Benledi J. Ross British steamer 1,000 | London via Hongkong} Jan. 7 | Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
Malacca Weighill British steamer 1,709 | Hon;:kong vid N’gasaki) Jan. 9 | P.& O. Co. 
Meiji Mara Peters Japanese steamer | 1,010 | Cruise Dec. 28 | Lighthouse Department 
Menzaleh Homery French steamer 1,273 | Hongkong Jan. 13 | M. M. Co. 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese stenmer | 1,145 | Shanghai & ports Jan. 12 | M. B. Co. 
Volga Guirand French steamer 1,502 | Hongkong Jan. 2] M.M.- Co. 


SAILING SHIPS. 





























Adam M, Simpeon (A. L. Call _ American sbip 1,515 | Newoastle, N.S. W. Dec. 27 | P. M. Co. 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Alice Soula French barque 450 | Antwerp Dec. + | A. Reimers & Co. 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk Nov. 28 | Captain 
Bulwagk : — Walliams .{ British barque 1,332 | Cardiff Deo. 27 | Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Diana Petersoy - American schooner 64 | Petropavlovski Nov, 26 | Captain 
Helene Ewalt American schooner} 60 | Kurile Ialands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Mary C. Bohm Baade German schooner 80 | Kurile Islands Nov. 26 | P. Bohm 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schoouer 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude . Wilson American schooner} 72 | Kurile Islands Sept. 30 | Captain 
Otome Snow American schooner} 52 | Kurilo [slanda Nov. 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce American schooner 34 | Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Lattlejohn Anserican schoon 70 | Alaska Nov. 3 | Captain 
Peiho Lamcken German barque 433 | Burrand’s Inlet Dec. 18 | P. Bohm. 
Wandering Jew Talpey American ship 1,737 | Cardiff Dec. 7 | P.M. Co. 
‘ | 
| | 
| : 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Name, Gunes, ‘Tons, iz. I”; Pesce Trin, Wien FROM, COMMANDER. 
—— _————-— --- - - SEI re | z See 
JAPANESE—Amaki... ...0 02.0 00. oes 523 180 Sloop Korea | Takino Tadatoshi 
eS Kongo... we ee 1,761 440 | Corvette | Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
os Nisshi 755 250 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
Jingei ... ... 898 350 | Imperial Yacht to, Sawano Tanetetsu 
AMERICAN— Monocacy .. 1,370 700 Gunboat Nayasaki Cotton 
ENGLISH—Encounter Se 1,970 350 Corvette Kobe : Robinson 
FREN RPT A TH ies. “teas 2,000 450 Corvette Chefoo Dubrot 
ITALIA N—Garibaldi a he 2,000 “- Frigate San Francisco] E. Morim 
RUSSIAN—Adia...... 2,500 — Corvette Nagasaki Amasoff 
< Strjelok - 1,300 700 Corvette do. de Levron 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DicsbINATION, Nave, AGENTS, To o6 DresPpatcHs. 
Hongkong sig. Bae: “enw tase” exe Volga M. M. Co. Jan. 21st, at 9 a.m. 
Hon fit vis Kobe... ... Niigata Maru M. 13. Co. Jan, 24th, at 4 p.m. 
London vii Kobe Nagasaki at and di Hongkong... Ajax Butterfield & Swire About January 19th 
New York... ... as. Oxfordshire Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
New Notice ch oc dean oe es sae Benledi Monrilyan, Heimann & Co. Quick despatch 
San Francisco... 0 wee seek eet aes City of Rio de Janeiro P. M. Uo. Jan. 21st, at dayligbt 
San Francisco... 10.0 6k eee tee ee eee Wandering Jew Walsh, Hall & Co. Early in Jan. 
San Francisco ... .. Pais vee. “sen! aks Gaelic O. & O. Co. Jan. 24th, at 10 a.m. 
— aud way- ports .. Shas Ages a “News 348 ‘Lokio Maru M.B. Co. Jan, 18th, at 4 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—Swmall sales have been made of Yarns at rather better prices for best qualities 16/24; Bombays 
are neglected and there has been but little business done. Shirtings have attracted more attention but dealers are 
not anxious buyers. In other Goods there has been but a small business. 





COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $28.00 to 30.75 | Velvets:—Black ... ...85 yds. 22 in. per piece $6.50 to 8.50 
‘s », Good to Best... .. ... re $31.50 to 33.50 | Victoria Lawns... ,..12 ,,  42/3,. is $0.60 to 0.65 
Bombay, No.20 do. Sine way swe - $27.75 to 28.75 | Taffachelass:—  ,.. ...12 ,, 48 ,, $1.90 to 2.15 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Median ... rr $32.25 to 32.75 |\WOOQLLENS :— 
‘i a Good to Best... ... is $33.75 to 35.25 |... ‘ 
38 to 42 he te oe Ae oe 7 $36.00 to 37.00 ; Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.50 to 5.90 
; Figured Orleans... ... ... 29-830 ,, 31,. ... 3.50 to 4.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Italian Cloth ... 0... 8.) 800 BQ. 0.17 to 0.304 
Grey Shirtings :—83 lb. per piece 38} ,, 39in. $1.90 to 2.30 | Nfousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30in.... 0.15 to 0.16 
9 Ib $ 45 in. $2.25 to 2.75 a ii 
a”? ” Ee ” haa : oO. Itajime 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.22 to 0.26 
T. Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. 32 im. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 do Yusen 24 30 0.30 to 0.40 
: ae . : = , is ra | : 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 ,, 44in. ee $1.55 to 1.65] _, F 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. 96 $1.35 to 2.25 Cloths, Pilots ves see nee aoe O44, $056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Presidents .. ... ... 54,, t056,,... 0.60 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24yds.30in. per piene $1.40 to 1.574 Union... a. 1. a BH, 1056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Py. fhe 23 lb. a 7 i - ce to i Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. perlb. ... 0.87 to 0.42 
oO. bisa. aie ® es in, “i ; to 1.9 


KEROSENE.—Business was resumed yesterday, when 10,000 cases changed hands at $2.12 to 2.20 per 
case. Deliveries for the week amount to 9,000 cases, leaving x stock on hand of about 78,000 cases. Holders are 
firm in view of the small stock now here. Dealers are inclined to buy ouly for immediate wants in expectation of 


large arrivals before long. 
SUGAR.—There is nothing fresh to report in this elaple, business having been confined to small lots only at 


unchanged rates. , 
RICE.—Our report above on sugar refers equally well to rice. There is little business and rites remain 
unaltered. 


Sugar :—Takao in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.60 to $4.65 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ... ... perpienl $2.80 to $2.29 
~ ‘iy Old.ws ase sae 3 $4.45 to $4.60 | Japan Wheat... wa - $1.80 to $1.90 
53 Taiwarfoo in bag... ... ... v6 $4.30 to $4.40 | Kerosene Oil... «00... 0. 8.) ~perecase $2.20 
a ching bse and Ke-pak _... ” $8.00 to $9.00 
a C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah_,, $7.75 to $8.30 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been an active market during the week, due to a fall in prices of all classes of silk and 
baying has become more general of late. The chief purchases were offected in Hank sorts, but a fair enquiry has 
also existed for Filatures both for America and the Continent. Settloments for the week are 554 piculs Hanks, 210 
Filatures, and 22 Kakedas. Total settlements 8,419 picnis. Stock 8,600 piculs. The improved demand has 
steadied prices nt the close ; this is specially noticeable with regard to good Hanks. 


Hatikae-Noy 1 G2 cassaicssvcasashecstassinsaayeetiescsvane tes $590 to $600 
wi OR cack ceed oleh ees eas rat hea sueesa $540 to $560 
oe pp MUN TNE - waza castcnweretstadaeediewencd @ Set ... $480 to $510 

Wilaturess-— NO. Uo cave kscedckicacesivnsayecacccneteddcacteuteseess $690 to $700 

_ git ME ats stchratteuis ol uncaw ie cag weraceuevesaesnates $650 to $660 

Kakedas.—Best — ...ccc...c.cccscccscscccccccccccccscone secces .-$640 to $660 

Medium to Good ..........c..ccecccececccceae ecees $610 to $630 





TEA.—Settlements for the interval are only 580 piculs ; supplies come in but slowly and stocks are very much 
reduced. The firmness noticed in our last resulted in an advance of one dollar per picul on Good Common and Medium 


Grades and the tendency is still towards higher prices. 


Common ee sae oP wea .-- $11 and under | Fine site isis re Suis «-» $27 and upward 
Good Common ... i“ as a ... $13 to$l6 Finest ‘eh ane ies sat ans 

Medium ... ae se ie vee .. $17 to $20 | Choice oo ee = se swe Nominal 
Good Medium ... sas xis ae eae $21 to $25 Choicest_... wes sas aus — ( 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—Rates are again firmer this week, u considerable business having been done in Private Bills 
with but little demand for Bank. 


SrerLine—Bank 4 months’ sight ........................ 3/94 {| Ow SHanoHal—Bank sight................ ccc cee eeeees 733 
is Bank Bills on demand ....................0668 3/8% | ‘6 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 732 
53 Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3:93 On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 90} 
iF x 6 ee rrr ere ‘10 “ Private 30 days’ sight............... 91} 
On Paris—Bank sight 20... ........ccc. ceeeeeee erence, 471 On San Francisco— Bank Bills on demand ......... 90 
=m Private 6 months’ sight ..................... 4.854 Bs Private 30 days’ sight ......... aif 
On Honoxona—Bank sight ............0..:eeeeeee oe $Y disct, UMAR TE So ces ep ticas olhehecee sheisaiees assis ile eatwed us 70 dis. 
Private QO days’ sight ............... 4% 5 GOLD: VEN oiiss vivciasseesecdesssccrsissncsedes:tscccaessarvers B00 WOM, 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The 8.8. Lydia sailed yesterday for Havre and Hamburg via Kobe and Nagasnki; the ss. 
Ajax wrived on the 12th current and is loading for London vid China ports ; the American bark Haze sailed on the 
12th for Kobe to complete her loading for New York direct, and the Wandering Jew is still loading for San 
Francisco while the berth for New York vid Suez Canal is in possession of the the s,s. Benledi and 8.8. Oxfordshire 


(the latter not yet arrived). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reuter'’s Telegram Co., 


(LIMITED.) 


MISCELLANEODS. 


—— | wee eee — 











REBATE ON TELEGRAMS. 


N and after the first of January next, a Rebate of 25 

per cent., on the cost of Registered addresses will be 

allowed by the Company to regular senders of telegrams to 
stations in the United Kingdom and America. 





IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHS. 


No IS HEREBY GIVEN that various altera- 
tions hnve been made in tho rates of the CHINESE 

IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHS (as previously announced), 

and that the Seven words minimum us been abrogated. 


Further particulars, tariffs, and forms of application for 
Rebate may be obtained at the office of the undersigned. 


JOHN HAFFENDEN, 
} Agent, 


The word rate, from Shanghai, will be as foliows :— 


To Soochow... ...  ... soe $0.15 
»» Chinkinng... ... ... ... 0.16 
» Chiukinng Poo... ... ... 0.17 
» Chining ... ... ... . 0.18 
» inching ... ... .. .. 0.19 
», Tientain ... 0... se. we 0.20 
gy ROGKW oss-- See Sua, Ads axe “O27 
There is a daily postal service between Tienisin and 
Peking, taking about 24 hours ; the charge for which is 20 
cents per telegram. 


Yokohama, December 27th, 1881. 


CHINESE IMPERIAL LOAN 
OF 1881. 


(For Shanghai Taels 4,384,000). 


rINHE FIRST HALF-YEARLY payment of INTER- 

EST on the above Loan becomes due on the 21st 
instant, and will be paid, on presentation of Bonds, at the 
Office of the Honakone & SHANGHAI BankInG CoRPORA- 
TION, on and after that dnte. 





T. ISHIE, 


Director General, 


Kobusho, 
Tokei, « January 13th, 1882. For the Honexone & SHANGHAI 


BANKING ConrPORATLON, 





Agents Issuing the Loan, 
JOHN WALTER, 
Manager. 
Yokohama, December 20th, 1881. 


CHARLES H. DALLAS, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


AVERAGE ADJUSTER, 
58, Main Street. 


Translations from French, Italian ar Japanese. 
Yokohama, January 12th, 1882. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
APAN TEA TABLES, 


Showing the laid down cost of ‘Tea shipped to 


NEW YORK. 


Arranged in separato Tables for different losses in 
weight by firing. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


SHIKA-NO-SE BUOY. 
HARIMA-NADA—INLAND SEA. 


INC IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Buoy 
moored on the Shoal called SHIKA-NO-SE in the 
Harima-nada, Inland Sea, has broken adrift from its moor- 
ings. 
The Buoy will be replaced in its position on an early 
date, of which due notice will be given. 
BY ORDER. | 











Lighthouse Department, 
Benten, 
Yokohama, January 12th, 1882. 


see 


Bee GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 





H. G. 
For sale, at $3 per copy, by 
KINGSELL & Co, 


No. 53, Main Street. 
Yokvohama, November 2nd, 1881. 


seca GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal. 
maa GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 


joer GILLOT!I’S STEEL PENS. 1878, 
April, 1880, 


Go gle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
row. Hivovsn: & Oo == 
ge eet ce NI OE Sse | 
NDW. HEANDYSIDE Oe sow NE 
Limited, VE OERFU M ERY, | 
a tS an ee ceaonee 
82, Walbrook, London, . E corer: | ae “ cael 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY * LONDON. Mest 1 E Re easels 


Manufacture all kinds of . GOLD wae SIDA Te Pe ARIS, 1878. 
) Ww 4 ATKINSON’S CHUiCE PERFUMES FOR 

I R O N O R K S THE HANDKERCHIEF. | 
Structural & Ornamental. White Rose, Frangiparne, Ylangyleuc, Stephenotis, 


Opspanax, Jockey “lnb. Eas Bouquet, Trevol, 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch Maguolia, Jasmin, Wood Violct, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
Bridges. Suspension -Bridges. y 


and all other olour., of th. fine.t quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLO2IDA WATER, 


@ moet fragrun' Perfume distiilod frum the chvicest Exotios 


H. & Co. mak for Forei C tri 
A. “thousands of Tons? Badges ome) ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION 


A avery refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin tos healthy 
action and 


a en tae 





Rt ed 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. promotes the growth of the hair. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS| JB ATKINSON’S 
oD. y v7) f 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. ve ETHEREAL E88 ENCE wee F LAVENDER, 















ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VIMEBAR, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. oe a rena 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Perfume for the Hand 


ATKINSON'S WHITE BOSE TOOTH PASTE, 
ja and other srevaliies and general articles of Perfumery may GIN 
a be obtained of all dealers throughout the Work, and of the 





Pailings. Balcony Panels. ‘ Columns. Column Capitals ee 

(Fates. Street Posts. ' Brackets, Gratings. J- & BE. ATEINSON, 
Lamp-pillars. La:.p-brackets. © Windows. Casements. 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
12, ° tf ; anki . W441 —_—— 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountain-. PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Crestings. ‘Cerminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. n ORS TION .— Mees 4: & ey g Reraaainapp 3 
m4 cautioned to avoid counterfelts by ob« rving that ench article > 
RN w Gekien Lee the fitur’s Trid) Mark, a‘ White Rose” on a 2 
SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES) 2 fRy. ESTABLISHED 1799. 
SAAT OND Lee a eRe He Re me 


12 Shapes and Sizes. PERE a 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 7.) ee 


Andw. Handyside & 0)., Limited, |--—-——-——-_-——_--- 
LONDON. 


| 26 ins 
THE GREATEST TRADE MARE 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- EK L L WO OD : S 


cover that by tho use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Healt} 

for all.”’ The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 

maintained by the use of these Pills. PATENT AIR CHAMBER 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 

‘* ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a H A T S A N D H E L M E T S 5 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servica of the 

“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had inany applicants, 





“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
‘‘ moat usvful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative Saad ages ‘ 
“6 properties they create an undeniable effect upon the Saeiont: Sich AGAINST SUN STROKE. 


“ satiefies him of their value.’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! To be obtained of all respectable Hatter: 1 Outfitt 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. | and Whoiesale only of 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of ail 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curi.g skir 
diseases, and in arresting and aubduing ail inflammations. J 5 F | [ W 0 0 D & S 0 N S ; 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
LON DON. 


in his account of his ex'raordinury travers in China, publ.sied ir! 
187i, saya—''E hed with me a quantity of Hulluway’s Giitr ort. 1] 
O save eome tuthe p ovie, and nothing could exceed tuesr pe: ae | 
a as id, in coi -equen’ ‘vy mix, fowls, butter, and i.orse Saeed oured | Press 
“in upon ua, wi ib acdaet no ies-spuonful of Ointrent was wort a | 


6 fowl aud any quantity of peas.an?’ the d rand became eo prest ; Beware of Useless aon: 


tir I was obliged to lock up the stall remaming stock” = pase 


Nold be all c is as icine Vena thruc sie ie ie ; 
Sold Ls a! Chemi ta aud Medicine Vendors thruocenout tie Worie , Deiat aul aublished at the “ Japan Mait” Ojice, 16 Bund 
May 17th, 1873. tf. | Yokohama. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEEKLY Malin 


tion but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It ie particularly 
Advertisements, 
GER: 


And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 


the EDITOR. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, JANUARY 2lst, 1882. 
JAPANESE ERA 2542, Muisl 15TH YEAR, 18T MONTH;‘2IsT Day. 





MARRIAGE. 


On the 19th January, 1882, at Doetinchem (Holland) JoANNEs 


JACOBUS VAN DER Port, H. N. M's Minister-Resident in Japan, 
by proxy, to FemMa ANTOIN#STIE Henxnigrre VAN MARLE. 





Waut of space and the fenr of wearying out our readers’ 


patience have provented us from discusssing Mr, F. V. 
Dickins’ letter Treaty Revision our lvading 
columns with auything like the care it deserves. We 
to refer to it on a future occa- 


on in 


hope, however, noain 











sien, hut in-—the—ameanwhils we cannot ‘leave — un- 
noticed a fuw of the writer's incidental remarks which, 


though delivered like the rest strictly ex cathedra, perhaps 
rather detract from the generally impersonal and “ judicial ” 
tono of his “lecture ’—as ho. himself calls it. ‘The passayes 
we allude to occur with reference to the proposals for Revi- 
sion which emanated from the Japanese Government in 
1880, as to the origin and preparation of which Mr. Dick- 
ins appears tobe Inbouring under some delusion—and in 
consequence seems bent upon tilting at an imavinary foo- 
man For 
strike us as rather beside the mark to the effect that these 
proposals are nul the work of any Japanese Statesmen but 
come from some other “irresponsible that 
source (as another passage shows) is supposed to be a foreign 
But surely the Minister for Foreign affairs and the 


” sourco—and 


one, 


Google 


hasaeauias es 21st, 1882. 


































Whatever 
must ba 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 


requested that all letters on business, relatin;: to 
ob-printing, or Accounts, be addressed tothe MANa- 


histance, he makes some observations which | 


oe 
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whole Cabinet are responsible for proposals isaued iu their 
name? = Mr. Dickins, moreover, goes further, and avows his 
belief that these proposals, instead of being the work of 
any Japunese Statesman, emanated from sourees not only 
irresponsible but “less honorable ’—which in such a con- 
text can only be a euphemism for ‘dishonorable. We 
have yet to learn that there is anything dishonorable 
in the labours of those foreign gentlemen (for, as- we 
have just said, it is clearly a foreign ‘source thut is- pointed 
at) who as lawyers, political economists, or experts in any 
other branch, assist in doing the work of the Government 
to which they have undertaken to render their professional 
servicos. We must, therefore, give Mr. Dickins credit for 
pointing to some other source, but what may it be? Can 
it bo possible that he has got hold of a mare’s nest ? 
a4 ‘ 

Harping upon the same string, Mr. Dickins criticises the 
proposals of the Government as to their form and phrase- 
ology. Perhaps he was not aware that the only version of 
the Draft Treaties hitherto made public, and from which 
alone therefore (it may be presumed) he forms his jadgment, 
was a translation of a translation; which, as we are in- 
formed on the best authority, though correct enough, with 
sume exceptions, in point of substance, by no means gives a 
fair idea of the original in point of form and language. 
Criticism upon these points, therefore, and sinister in- 
ferences drawn from the result of such criticism are hardly 
fair. 


* 
* * 


Yet another of these carping and apparently misdirected 
cavils is the fault foiind with the passage in the remarks on 
the question of jurisdiction, accompanying the proposals 
on the branch of the subject, deprecating “ sentimental ” 
motives on the part of the Japanese Government. Again, 
perhaps Mr. Dickins, who says that “nothing could be 
more out of place,” was net aware that those remarks were 
not “a solemn warning addressed to the whole civilized 
world,” but were contained in n semi-official memorandum 
addressed to the Foreign Representatives in Tokiyo in- 


dividually, and, being semi-Official, need not and may not 
have iat eo 


In such an informal note we fuil to seo anything out of 
place in seeking (o remove an impression, which (Mr. 
Dickins notwithstanding) certainly was prevalent, if any 
indication is afforded by the persistency with which the 
charge of acting from such motives was been levelled at 
the Japanese Government. 

It is a pity that a document so ambitious as Mr. Dickins’ 
letter, and so evidently striving to maintain @ standpoint of 
calm iupersonality, should he blotted by these personal, 
invidious, nud (unless we have entirely failed to apprehend 
his drilt) misdirected, insinuations. 





Japanese proper names lend themselves with peculiar 
facility to the punning performances for which the light 
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literature of the nation is so much distinguished. Kuroda-ko, 
for example, means “his Excellency Kuroda,” but Kuro- 
dako signifies “a black kite.” Accordingly that quaint 
little print, the Kibi-dango, in its last issue, produces a 
cartoon representing a black kite which has its tails 
entangled in a telegraph wire and, is barely prevented 
from coming down by thestrenuous exertions of two gentlemen 
dressed in foreign clothes and looking terribly anxious over 
their pastime. On the right of the picture, a coolie is 
engaged drawing a cart laden with goods labelled Rakko-no- 
kawa and Rambo-tara, words which may either mean 
“meteoric skins” and “demented cod-fish,” or simply 
‘ sea-otter skins ” and “dried cod.” Beside the cartoon is 
written :—“The safety of the black kite was seriously 
imperilled by a recent gale of wind; but the breeze has 
shifted and it is now safe. Sucha big kite does not easily 
come to grief,” 

eo“ 6 

If our Japanese friends were familiar with English 
history, they might recall an anecdote of George the 
Fourth which has a decided analogy with General Kuroda’s 
late promotion. The story runs thus :—George IV., when 
a boy, was so clever that he confounded his very Governors 
in learning ; and one of them, Lord Bruce, having made a 
false quantity in quoting Greek, the admirable young 
prince instantly corrected him. Lord Bruce could not re- 
main a Governor after this humiliation ; resigned his office, 
and, to soothe his feelings, was actually promoted to be an 
Earl! Itis the most wonderful reason ever conceived for 
promoting » man. Lord Bruce was made an Earl for a 
blunder in prosody; and General Kuroda was made a 
Cabinet Adviser for 











According to the Tokio journals, Mr. Fujita, the hero of 
the Ozaka forgery case, is about to become the purchaser 
of the Miike mines. We should be glad to see the rumour 
confirmed, but fear that it well not stand the test of enquiry. 
The suspicions against M. Fujita in the forgery case turned 
out to be absolutely groundless, but it is to be feared that 
gentleman has suffered severely fromthe temporary injury 
done to his character. 

For the information of our readers we may say that the 
total expenditure on the Miike mines from the opening 
(1874) to the eud of 1878 was 561,059 yen, while the total 
returns for the same period amounted to 496,195 yen. The 
mines are therefore 64,864 yen in debt. 





Apparently it is a congenial pastime with a certain class 
of writers to rake up the embers of an old dispute, and if 
possible set the parties by the ears again. But there is 
little probability that many persons will be deccived by the 
mischievous inferences drawn by a local contewporary from 
the story of the action taken by the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha 
during the silk trouble. The simple facts are that, when 
all possibility of a compromise seemed hopeless, steps were 
taken to obtain credits in Europe with a view to direct 
shipment. Those credits were obtained, though not through 
the Comptoir d’Escompte, and the fact that they were not 
used proves conclusively what the Japanese silk-dealers 
maintained from the beginning, namely, that they would 
have regarded direct shipment asa virtual failure of their 
scheme. 





We observe with much pleasure that the Coach and Carri- 
age Regulations which came into force on the Ist instant are 
being rigidly enforced. Already some omnibus drivers in 
the capital have been punished for cruelty to their horses: 
and on the 12th instant, when the first periodical inspection 
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took place, as provided for in the Regulations, within the 
precincts of the Board of Metropolitan Police, several owners, 
fearing that their horses would be condemned as unfit for use, 
resorted to the old fashioned device of furnishing good ones 
for the occasion. The inspecting officers were, however, too 
wideawake to be thus deceived. ‘The wily owners found 
that they had ventured upon a costly pastime, some of the 
more serious offenders being interdicted from the pursuit 
of their business fora term. Really at last there seems to 
be a prespect of sceing the strects of Tokiyo free from those 
sickly decrepit animals, whose sufferings converted the main 
streets into something very like a series of shambles. 





A recent number of the Transactions of the Statistical 
Society contains a table showing that the total number of 


newspapers published in Japan last year (June 1881) was 
68, that of periodicals being 134. 
divided :—periodicals on literature, 41; on politics, 27 ; on 
education, 20 ; on economy, 19 ; on religion, 12 ; on hygiene, 
8; on law, 6, and on military affairs, 1. 
a very moderate allowance for acountry with thirty-five 
millions of fairly educated inhabitants, 


The latter are thus 


This is certainly 


According to the last return prepared by the Municipal 





Authorities of Tokiyo, the population of that city—i.e. of 
the fifteen urban divisions constituting the Eastern Capital 
—is 662,364. Of this total the number qualified to vote for 
the election of members of the City Assembly is 6,025, 


viz :—Nobles and Shizoku, 2,981 ; farmers, 32; artizans, 
186, and merchants, 2,826: while the number qualified for 


election is 2,079 ; viz :—Nobles-and Shizoku, 388 ; farmers, 


13, and merchants and artizans, 1,678. 





After the long continuance of outrage and anarchy in Ire- 


land it is really refreshing to read of the action taken by the 


Anti-land-league Association, which, under the leadership of 


Mr. W. Fitzwilliam Hume Dick, now comprises a large 
number of tenant farmers and landlords of various denomina- 
tions. 
the Association, its enthusiasm and determination are daily 
increasing with its numbers, and it would seem that the bet- 
ter feelings of the Irish people have been at last roused to the 
necessity of crushing out an organization whose weapons are 
dishonesty, outrage, violence and murder. 
passed at a recent meeting of the Association have the ring 
of better times about them. 


Judging from the accounts of the meetings held by 


The resolutions 


“That we, the tenant-farmers of Baltinglass district, as- 
aembled in Kiltigan this 26th of October, 1881, hold ita 
bounden duty for every man to pay his just debts tothe 
utmost of his ability. 

‘That nevertheless we consider that loyal and honest 
tenants who suffer or risk suffering because of their loyalty 
and honest dealings are specially deserving of consideration at 
the hands of their landlords, particularly as in the crisis 
through which che country 13 passing tho landlords’ interests 
are at stake more than those of any other class, and, it is the 
landlords’ battle that is being fought by such tenants first of 
all. Especially do we hold it the duty of a landlord to share 
in the sufferings of any tenant whois ‘ boycotted’ or other- 
wise persecuted for any lawful assertion of his rights as a free 
subject of this realm. 

“That we believe the landlord class essential to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of this country ; that in the main Jand- 
lords have deserved well of their country in the past; that 
we denounce as utopian and wicked all schemes recently before 
the country for the abolition of Jandlordism ; and we firmly 
believe that the loyal farmers of all denominations in Ireland 
require only fair treatinent and just encouragement to be more 
than ever the faithful friends and devoted followers of their 
landlords in most matters political and social. 

«That, while the meeting is almost composed of members 
of the Church of Ireland, we shall gladly welcome into asso- 
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ciation with it members of all other religious denominations 
who are not contributors to the Land League, or who, having 
been, express regret for the same, and disown all such princi- 
ples as are incompatible with loyalty to the Constitution of 
the country and honest dealings with our fellow men. 

“That we hereby tender hearty approval and thanks to the 
Government for their recent action in view of the pernicious 
agitation that has been productive of so mach calamity to the 
country, and threatened it with so much more ; and earnestly 
but respectfully express the hope that there will be no halting 
or turning back on their part till confidence is completely 
restored throughout the country, and law and order once more 
are supreme. 

‘That in case of increased difficulties arising as regards 
the preservation of the peace iu this country, and should the 
services of ordinary law-abiding citizens be welcomed by the 
Government, we shall readily tender our services as special 
constables in our several districts.” 





Those of our readers who have any relish for examples of 
weather-cock journalism, may find it worth their while to 
compare the following extracts. 


The silk war has come to a 
most “lame and impotent con- 
clusion.” The establishment of 
& central silk warehouse has 
been agreed to; the foreign 
association have virtually yield- 
ed almost everything, and the 
Rengo Kiito Niazukarijo has 
secured all the advantages it was 
formed to obtain. 

* * * 


Japanese have only to stand 
out long enough, and foreign 
opposition will melt away as 
surely as snow does in the 
presence of sunshine. 

Japan Gazette. 
November 24th, 1881. 


* * 


In the city article of The Times 
of November 25th, the following 
telegram forwarded by Mitsui & 
Co. appeared. “The silk diffi- 
cnlty has been s#tisfactorily ar- 
ranged, acomplete victory having 
been gained by the J apanese. . 

* * 


There is now a most urgent 
necessity for the Foreign Silk 
Association to reassemble for the 
purpose of formally refuting, 
under the signatures of the 
committee, the charges  con- 
veyed in the anonymous com- 
munieation which is reprinted 
here ; and of removing the mis- 
taken impression created by the 


closing words of the telegram 
quoted. 

Japan Gazette. 
January 13th, 1882. 





Some.time ago Mr. Gladstone (taunted the loyal people 
of Ireland by saying that they had not spoken out on the 
subject of the Land League, nor given the Government 
moral support in the effort it was making to restore order. 
Referring to this a speaker at n meeting of magistrates of 
the country Meath said that, until quite lately there had 
been no government to support save that of the Land League; 
and the Marquis of Hendfort, Chairman of the meeting, 
remarked that, although the Government was to be com- 
mended for the active steps now taken to restore peace and 
order, there was no denying that ‘ had those measures been 
adopted eighteen months sooner, much if not all the disturb- 
ance, amounting almost to revolution, might have oeen avert- 
ed.” This caunot have been a pleasant opinion for the Prime 
Minister, coming as it did from one so thoroughly com- 
petent to judge as the Marquis of Headfort. 
the sida of lesieneys are_genarally intelligible, but j 
always be difficult to understood why the shooting 
of landlords, boycotting of tenants, and maiming of 
cattle, should have been Iet go on with little or no 
attempt at restraint in Treland merely because the House 
of Commons was discussing the expediency of adopting or 
rejecting the three “F.s.” The action of the English Go- 
vernment in this affair amounts to an admission that crime 
of the blackest and most atrocious description is a weapon 
to which the people may have just recourse to enforce the 
redress of their grevances. 


crrors on 


If this were otherwise, why 
should life and property have bees left unprotected pending 
the enactment of a conciliatory measure % That such an in- 
ference should Lo deducible from tho attitude of the English 
Government ata moment when a duel @ [outrance is going 
on between the madness of socialism and all the most sacred 
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forms of law and order, is little to the credit of our country; 
and will certainly find no place among the panegyrics pos- 
terity may be disposed to pronounce upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
admiuistration. 





The world has recently learned the fact which only a few 
short years ago would have been pronounced impossible, that 
Tientsin, the riverine port of Peking, is conneeted by tele- 
graph with Shanghai, and thereby with the outer world. 
The distance, as the crow flies, between the two ports, is just 
six hundred English miles, The new line spans a distance 
of some eight hundred miles or more, and connects with the 
capital and the coast several rich and prosperous towns in the 
populous provinces of Kiangtse, Shantung, and Pechili. We 
say, with the capital ; for, as we wrote of late in noticing the 
advertisement which declares the wire available for public 
messages, Peking is within ten hours journey, or between 
eighty and ninety miles by road, from the vast emperium 
situated at the lower junction of the Grand Oanal with the 
Peiho. But, it may be asked, first, how the wire ever came 
to be laid at all in conservative China, where the mysterious 
Fung Shui forbids interference with the air in which float the 
spirits of departed ancestors, gr the soil in which their 
venerated bones have mouldered ; and, secondly, if these pre- 
judices were overcome, wherefore the line was not carried 
further over the brief space which soparates the seat of Gov- 
ernment from the yamen of the potent Viceroy of the Chili pro- 
vinces ? To the first question the answer is, that the achieve- 
ment is due to the fact that some of the more astute of the 
counsellors of the Empress Regent took advantage, the autumn 
before last, of a sudden impulse of feminine curiosity and 
passion. It was at the time when Peking was on the verge 
of a political cataclysm, when rivalry and party hatred surged 
and boiled inthe Palace, when war between Russia and China 
appeared inevitable, and when the foreigners resident in, or 
visitors to, Peking did not know at what hour some revolu- 
tion in the Palace might terrify the populace and soldiery, and 
thus deliver the lives and property of strangers to the mercy 
of a cruel because fearful and cowardly mob. It was when the 
burly old braggart, Tso Tsung Tang, was vapouring beyond 
the neighborhood ef the Western gate of the great wall ; send- 
ing couriers to his Mistress stating that he would guarantee 
the Empire agninst> Russian encroachment in the West, and 
hoping sneeringly that his colleagues in the East, who were 
recommending a peaceful adjustment, were half as well pre- 
pared ; and it was more than probable that he might urge 
his hectoring braves to a collision with the Muscovite armies, 
which would render war inevitable. It was when his great rival, 
Li Hung Chang, at the other extremity of the empire, was, 
in his Court in Tientsin, more quietly at work, directing 
the strengthening of the famed Peiho forts, keeping his 

enals working day and night, importing ships and muni- 
tions of war, increasing the forces ii the Tartar cantonnents 
around Peking, massing troops about “ the Palisades,” which 
protect the route from Eastern Siberia to the Chinese metro- 
polis, and the point where the Great Wall cools its blunt head, 
after fourteen hundred miles of serpentine travel, in the waters 
of the Liautong Gulf. It was when the Viceroy had serious- 
ly digested the peaceful counsels of his staunch friend and 
old comrade in arms, Colonel Gordon, and realized that the 
state of the Middle Kingdom was so critical, and his own 
tenure of power so precarious, that he fortified the whole of 
Tientsin on the land side, from the Peiho below the foreign 
settlement to the Grand Canal, and when ‘ invited” to go 
to Court, sent a respectful intimation that he would obey the 
summons, with an escort of ten thousand troops. [He was 
told that his attendance would be dispensed with for the 
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time.] It was when the unhappy Chung How, maker and 
signer, on behalf of China, of the Livadia treaty, was in 
the depths of disgrace and despair, languishing like the 
lowest malefactor—he one of the most opulent men, perhaps, 
in the world, and a Prince, closely allied to the Em- 
peror—in a filthy prison, subject to every degradation, 
and under sentence of death which was only revoked at the 
urgent instance of Sir Thomas Wade and the other foreign 
Ministers, and at the cost probably of nearly all his fortune. 
Those who passed the summer and autumn of 1880 in and near 
the Tartar capital will probably remember that epoch for the 
remainder of their lives. Well, it was at this exciting time, 
when communications between the Palace and Marquis Tseng 
in St Petersburg were frequent, and had to be as prompt as 
possible, that the impatient spirit of the Western Empress 
chafed under delay. At one moment, when the situation was 
even of greater gravity than usual, she asked fiercely how it 
was that, while communication with the Neva from Shanghai 
was the work of a few honrs at most, at least ten or twelve 
days had to elapse in the transmission of messages to and 
frem Shanghai and her Throne. Prince Kung explained to 
her as well as he could the function of the telegraph ; ani 
she there and then, in a burst of rage, ordered that one 
should be laid. The necessary surveys were at once directed, 
and the organization was entrusted to the Superintendent of 
Danish Company. But why then, in the second place, was 
the line stopped short at Tientsin, and not carried over the 
level valley of the muddy Peiho, through the very gates 
of that mysterious square which forms the heart of the Tar- 
ter city, and into that one of the tawdry, with gilt roof 
glittering, pavilion where dwells one of the proudest, 
cleveret, most powerful and bigoted women in the world. 
This is said to be due to the joint influence of Mr. Robert 
Hart, Inspector General of H. I. C. M.’s Customs, and His 
Excellency Li Hung Chang, who would have China’s steps 
in the path of progress suited to her means, and desire not 
to.see her enter on a rapid race at the end of which she 
might sink exhausted and fainting. And, in view of tho 
crass ignorance and prejudice which surrounds the Court, 
and is nowhere more conspicuous than in the Tsung Li 
Yamen, they judged it expedient, while taking prompt 
advantage of the Imperial decree, to arrest for thie present 
their line at its present terminus which, as we have before 
said, is within easy reach of Peking, and not to risk 
bringing the diablerie of battery, and wire, and conspicuous 
poles, to the centre of authority, where the whim of a 
favorite Eunach, to say nothing of the spite of a hostile 
and powerful Minister, might evoke the irrevocable decree 
to destroy a work which only originated in a freak of rage. 
As Mr. Hart once sagely remarked, when discussing this 
very subject, “ Peking is not the place for such an experi- 
ment.” Andheis right. The telegraph will as certainly 
one day invade the capital of the ‘sing dynasty ns it has 
established itself in that of the descendant of Jimmu ‘Tenno ; 
but telegraph poles and insulators just now would be in 
danger of being put to other uses than that for which they 
are intended, if brought within sight of the Marble Bridge 
and the Cheng Kung. 





The case of our correspondent, Mr. E. J. Moss, i: ! 


a faithful and affectionate dog murdered, is a iar} one. 
animal in question was not one of those herti and worth. 
less nuisances that not only make night hileous wih tele 


spasmodic and purpuseless yelping, hut are aiso in the vay 
time prone to arouse the pedestrian froin ig ine Gtation-, 
and send a cold flesh-quake down his back, by un wiexpecte:! 
tiowl or shriek that appears to originate somewhere in the 
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bottom of his own heels. For the offences of these Snarley- 
yows, no vengeance on the part of the biped whom they 
torture could be too prompt or too lethal. Which of us has 
not had more than one occasion, when wandering pensively 
through Honmura for instance or even along the Bluff roads, 
righteously to apostrophise his canine tormentors in the words 
which Balaam impatiently, and as it turned out unjustly, 
employed to his ass. ‘“ Would that I had a sword in my 
hand that IT might slay thee!” But, even were one posses- 
sed at the angry moment of a good Toledo or staunch blade of 
Masamune, would the agile brute net escape its sweep? 
Alas, yes! A mode ‘of punishment, however, has been in- 
vented and found effective. Curry a stout stick ; and, when 
the nssailant has made his first rush, instead of turning on 
him and reviling or stoning him, assume a jog-trot gait on 
‘The enemy will think you ure fleeing and 

Be calm; and let him get his muzzle 

Then strike a vigorous blow backward, 
and the noise of vour cudgel rattling on ribs, and the change 





your onward way. 
will hotly pursue. 
close to your kibes, 


of note from one of menace to one of wailing woe, will make 
your heart rejoice. This) tactic lias been put into excellent 
practice in cities where dogs abound, and hate and hunt the 
infrequent and cnriously clad alien. But to defend oneself 
against or to scourge a dastardly yet noisely aggressive foe, 
is very different from so evidently a wanton outrage as that 
perpetrated upon the dumb companion of our correspondent’s 
children. We trust that the matter will be brought home 
to the offender, whoever he be; but we should like to see 
more light thrown on the point raised by Mr. Moss that the 
killing may have been the work of the police. That view 
would have been more tenable had the beast been clubbed to 
death ; but we believe that the modern policemen carry no 
arms but their staves. We certainly have never seen one of 
Hence we incline rather to the belief 
that the outraze was of private motive or merely wanton ; 
and there are many circumstances in which it might be so 
committed. Yet we hope that the case will not rest where it 
is, and that what ap;ears to be likely to become the praetice 


them with a snear. 


of wounding foreigners’ dogs will cease, when justice over- 
takea those who have originated it, 





The trials of the Nihilists concerned in the murder of 
the late Emperor of Russia were not concluded in Decem- 
ber. Members of the pelice-force have been on their trial for 
neglect of duty and cowardice. In the course of the in- 
vestigation it las been neccessary for the prosecution to 
revenl the existence of n fourth assassin, who stood on the 
Quay of Catheriue on the 13th of March, when the Emperor 
was killed. ‘Thus, there were four, not three, men who 
stood fifteen paces from one another against the garden 
wall, each having a bomb concealed on his person. The 
name of the fourth assassin is Emillanoff. He states that 
on the 13th of March he and his comrades walked on to the 
quay of the canal without sighting a single policeman. 
When the second bomb burst under the Emperor's feet, and 
he fell bleeding profusely, a man of the people rushed up, 
looked him in the face, caught tho dying Sovereign in his 
right arm and field him until other help came. This 
man was Emillanoff Under his left arm he had all the 


waving | time a bomb, similar to that used by the murderer. The pro- 
The 


s-cutor asked: And you had the bomb there and then?” 

“Tt was 
y into the 
Nene of your police hounds dared to come near 
him until [took hin in my arms.” ‘The witness continued. 
I cc When we had seen the Emperor driven off and expiring, 


| we returned to our lodging, congratulating ourselves on the 


| 

\" Yes,” said fiuillau dhoin his written testimony. 
\Eowho wae first to assist the Emperor in gettin 
siedye. 
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day’s work.” ‘The Court found that if the Police had done| American writers whose diction is generally cogent, the 


their duty the calamity could not have occurred ; and so 
several of the corps have been sentenced to exile in Arch- 
angel. Further, the Emperor has found ont who has 
placed the theatening letter and proclamations in his prayer- 
book and pocket-handkerehiefs. During the last three 
weeks he set in his room a watch, who caught a woman 
who had been in the service of the Empress for the last 
eight years. She was in the act of placing the letter in his 
prayer-book. ‘The letter reminds the Emperor that he has 
only a few weeks of life before him. 
declared that she had done this out of gratitude, and with 
the conviction that sho was averting a catastrophe from the 
Sovereign whom she loved so well. Nevertheless, sho re- 
fused to give the name of tho man who supplied her with 
So Nihilism, in spite of the 


The woman wept, and 


the letters and proclamations, 
severe blows it has received, if indeed seotehed, is far from 
killed. 
traing passing by Gatschina are searched. 


Its terror still reigns, All persons going by the 
A man has been 
placed in erery train to watch for letters placed in the 
mail boxes. All passports are taken at the frontier fiom 
travellers coming into Russia , and they are sent directly to 


the place mentioned at the end of thoir journey. 


European advocates for cremation are gradually gecu- 
mulating precedents, which may ‘ broaden,” to use the 
Laureate’s word, into general custom, 
Mr. ‘lrelawney, says the Whitehall Review, “las now 
been exhumed, sent to Gotha, an! there cremated, after 
which it was incinerated aud the ashes forwarded to Rome ; 
they are now inanurn which is to occupy a place next to 
those containing the ashos of ‘Trolawney’s friends, Keats 
and Shelley. It may be remembered that Byron charged 
Trelawney to have Ais body so treated; but the poet's 
family would not permit his orders to be carried out.” 
The body of the young wife of a still young and rising 
Ieuglish statesman had to bet conveyed from England to 
Italy before her last wishes as to the disposal of her remains 
could be carried into cffeet. 
the prejudice involving such a removal appears and is 
ridiculous. When a worn-out animal body has to be dis- 
posed of, the cleapest and cleanest way of dissolving it is per- 


With crowded church-yards 


haps the best. But, returning to our quotation, it is 
unnecessary, if not impossible, for a corpse to be both 
‘¢ cremated ” and “ incinerated.” If the terms are not quite 
interchangeable, they have much the same meaning ; or 
rather the processes which they represent may be held to 
effect much {he same result. Or, not to put too fine a 
point on it, it would be diffienlt to “ incinerate” a body 
that had once been “cremated.” However, there’s the end 
of Trelawney, 2 man once remarkatle chiefly through hig 
connection with leaders of thonght in an ago between which 
and this he waa an almost forgotten and one of the last 
remaining links. 





Among the telegrams received during this week from 
Kurope is one stating that the English Cabinet will not 
admit the American claims to the supreme control of the 
Panama Isthmus Canal, in the event of the enterprise ever 
being carried out, as the theory put forward by Secretary 
Blaine is contrary to international law and the terms of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. ‘This is exactly such ao resulo as 
might lave been expeeted even meler the rule of a Glad- 
stone administration. But, as we have had to remark on 
previous occasions, the American press ilself ridieules Mr. 
Blaine’s pretensions to such an extensive appleation of the 


Monroe doctrine. In the words of some contemporary 
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Senator has had to ‘“climv down.” In regard to Japan’s 
future, the question of this Isthmian Canal cannot fail to 
be of interest. As we have more than once endeavored to 
render explicit, it is in the abstract of little moment what 
Power, so Jong as itis strong and civilized and well governed, 
has the nominal command of the route; and for our own 
part, so long as the work is done, and the great convenience 
it will afford to the world’s commerce secured, we sce little 
reason to object to, and many good causes to recommend, its 
police being entrusted to the United States. Yet there are, 
on the other hand, reasons why such a course should not be 
adopted. For instance Colombia, through whose territory 
the Canal must pass, is perfectly independent—as free a 
republican State as the Great Republic herself. And then, 
at least for years to come, Colombia’s interest of commerce 
and communion, like those of all the other Central and South 
But 
to avoid all implication of partiality, or pogsible accusation 
of national prejudice, we prefer to use American rather than 
British argument to dispose of Mr, Blaine’s impossible thesis. 
Hlis case is thus stated by a San Francisco paper:—‘ Blaine’s 
latter of instruction to Lowell, our Minister to the British 
Court, sets out with the proposition that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 has outlived the circumstances and condi- 
tions which caused it, and should therefore be abrogated. 
He refers to ‘the remarkable development which has taken 
place on the Pacific coast’? since then, and to the “ extra- 
ordinary and exceptional conditions” whieh prompted the 
treaty, and he assumes that these conditions “can never be 
He asserts that ‘the presumptive intention 
of the treaty was to place the two Powers on a plane of per- 
fect equality in respect to the Nicaragua Canal, but that, in 
point of fact, there can be no such equality as long as (by 
the terms of Article I of the treaty) the United States is 
barred from fortifying the canal or any points near it 


American communities, will be principally European. 


reproduced.” 


, or 
from a military 
force on the line of the canal, because, he says, the British 
navy, being powerful, might at any time control both 
ends of the canal against our interests.” “ Now,” says the 
writer from whom we quote, “ there 13 something in this more 
offensive to diplomatic usage than what Blaine designates 
“the argumentum ad hominem. It is, in fact, a disinge- 
nuons and partial statement of the facts in the case. The 
gecond article of the treaty provides that “vessels of the 
United S ates or Great Britain, traversing the said canal, 
shall, 1 case of war between the two contracting parties, be 
exempted from blockade, destruction or capture by either of 
the belligerents.” Blaine carefully keeps this provision out 
of his letter, And yet it is the very essence of the treaty. 


colonizing Nicaragua or maintaining 


The writer holds yet more forcibly that ‘the intimation that 
we cannot any longer (rust Great Britain not to violate it, is 
in the nature of an insult that is sure to provoke bad feeling 
in the London Foreign Office and Cabinet. If we could 
trust England in 1850, when an American company was 
organized for the construction of a canal by way of Lake 
Nicaragua and the San Juan river, no good reason can be 
eiven why we should doubt her good faith now. “There is 
not the least sign of unfriendliness on her part. Our relations 
When that treaty 
was ratified Jenelaud claimed aright to all the coast from 
Cape Londuras to the sew Granada line, a distance of 800 
miles on the Atlantic side. She has long since relinquished 
that right; and the first article of the treaty caused that 
relinquisument of right—a right which Great Britain had 
asseried as far back as 1760, and, thereiore, antedating our 
It is true she treated this 


are better than they ever were, before. 


wr 
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Monroe doctrine by sixty years, 
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right away to Spain in 1783, but she afterwards reasserted it, 
long before the advent of the Monroe doctrine.” Hence it is 
a serious question whether the abrogation of the treaty of 
April 19, 1850, would not, by international law, place Great 
Britain’s claim to sovereignty over the Mosquito coast just 
where it was before that treaty. Her claim, of course, 
included the mouth of the San Juan river. We repeat that 
these are the arguments used by trans-Pacific commentators 
and observers, who sum up with some vehemence. ‘There 
is nothing present or in sight in American relations with 
Great Britain to demand the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In fact, when thie people of the 
United States come to n thorough understanding of that 
treaty they will desire its retention and full enforcement. To 
abrogate it would not prevent England from using her naval 
power to blockade the canal in case of war, It would invite 
her to do so, by releasing her fromthe obligations of the second 
article, which bind her to abstain from such a proceeding. The 
animus of the Blaine letter may possibly be found in objection 
to Article V: as the animus against the De Lesseps canal 
surely comes from the great transcontinental railways, who 
fear that such a canal might destroy the despotic monopoly 
they hold on the commerce of the Pacific States and ‘Terri- 
tories. Article V gives cither nation the right to withdraw 
its guaranty of the neutrality of the Nicaragua Canal if the 
company that owns and operates it “imposes oppressive ex- 
actions or unreasonable tolls on passengers, vessels, goods, 
wares, merchandise or other articles.” ‘This is exactly what 
would be done should the canal ever fall under the control of 
the owners of these great transcontinental railways. But as 
long as the treaty stands they cannot do it. 


* 

Elsewhere the writer from whom we have cited holds 
that, without assailing either the justice or sound policy, 
from an American stand point, of the Monroe doctrine, it is 
correct to state that Blaine carries that doctrine far beyond 
the scope it was originally intended to embrace. This 
exactly coincides with the view that, without “ passion 
or prejudice,” we have nlways taken of the same American 
dogma. In other words this much-ill-applied Monroe doc- 
trine ‘carefully refrained from menacing any monarchical 
form of Government then established on this continent, or 
any right of any European State. And it was as careful 
not to assert a pretention on our part to dictate to any sister 
republic on this continent how she should regulate her 
business and eommercial relations with Europe and the rest 
of the world.’ Or, had Monroe, sixty years ago, like 
Blaine the other day, asserted the right of the United States 
to’ intervene for the overthrow of a contract like that of the 
De Lesseps Company with the Government of Colombia, his 
doctrine would have been deservingly overwhelmed with re- 
proaches from all the civilized world, as an inadmissable 
attack -by a strong Power upon the sovereignty of a weak 
one. The plea that the control of the canal is necessary 
to United States interests is but the common one of treaty- 
breakers and territorial plunderers. 


* 


It may be necessary to 
the German Empire to seize Holland and annex it. It may 
be for the best interests of Russia to take and occupy Con- 
stantinople. But in cither event international law would he 
violated, and all the civilized nations wonld declare against 
an act of robbery. Yet neither theft ‘would be worse 
than for the United States to compel the neutral andl sovereign 
State of Colombia or Nicaragua to forezo a work of national 
improvement like an infer-oceanic canal on tle plea that such 
woot fonder our exclusive control ang pworeetion, miei 
-¢ future time inenace our interests.” 


* 


* * 
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Evidently, and fortunately, Mr. Blaine’s Napoleonic ideas 
are not to be admitted ag the guiding rule of American 
politics, so long at least as the People remains the Sovereign. 
The Secretary’s knuckles have been harshly “ tawed” by the 
press on account of his imperious action in Pera. And 
in this instance, too, he has had to reverse the ascensional 
process. : 


Says Raleigh :—Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall ! 
To whom Elizabeth :—If thy heart fail thee do not climb at all ! 


_ But our Blaine would assay the ascent; and, rolling up his 
shirtsleeves and pants, set his teeth and embraced the pole 
manfully, His heart or his strength failed him, however, 
when he had got only a short way upward, and he has come 
sliding down with not too much dignity. In his first general 
instructions to Ministers Hurlbut and WKilpatrick he gave 
those officers distinctly to understand that the Washington 
Government would feel deeply aggrieved if Chile should annex 
Peruvian territory, and offended if the two nations should 
aceept friendly offices of arbitration from European Powers 
rather than from the United States. He talked about the 
duty on the part of Chile of proving before the world the 
necessity of annexing ‘T'arapeca, and he instructed Kilpatrick 
to discourave it. He alluded to it as something that might 
become a fair question in the event that Peru could not 
otherwise indemnify Chile for the costs of the war. And he 
‘mpressedl upon the Ministers that it was not “a case in 
which the Power desiring the territory can be accepted as a 
safe and impartial judge ? in the matter. Now, let us consult 
American opinion upon this development of an unuational 
policy, too. 


Led away by his own high notions of the scope of the Mon-- 
roe doctrine, Blaine allowed himself to assume toward Chile, 
if not quite a dictatorial tone, nt least one offeasive when 
coming from a strong to a comparatively weak State. It 
was all the more obnoxious, too, from the fact that our own 
history does not justify it, and that itis not justified by the 
history of nations. When we defeated Mexico, in a war far 
less excusable on our part than that of Chile against Peru 
and Bolivia, wo did not stop to ask permission from any 
neutral Power for the annexation of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. We simply annexed them ; and if England had said 
tous what Blaine instructed Kilpatrick to say to Chile, 
“You are not a safe and impartial Judge of the right and 
necessity of annexation,” we should have become indignant 
and told England to mind her own business, Bismarck did 
not consult anybody but his Sovereign about the annexation 
of the two French provinces. Nor did Frederick the Great 
ask permission to annex Silesia after its conquest from 
Austria, ‘The rule is exactly the reverse of what Blaine 


intimated Washington policy to be in those first general in- 
structions. He knew, or should have known, that the 
defeated allies had nothing to offer in the way of indemnity 
but territory; and he knew, or should have known, that 
Chile’s situation was precisely like ours toward Mexico at the 
the close of the war of 1846-47. It was annexation of the 
territory or nothing. ‘The intimation that we might be con- 
strained to actively interfere if Chile and Peru accepted the 
friendly offices of some European Power or Powers was a 
most undiplomatic threat, which will be harmful to our future 
relations, not only with Chile but also Peru and every other 
Spanish-American republic. It is the undoubted right of 
every sovereign State to accept and invite such friendly offices 
from any Power it may elect. The United States would fire 
up with disdain if any Buropeaa Stace should question our 
right im that respect ; and it is arrogant to say that Chile 
aud Peru shall not exercise it without offense to the United 
States. 


* * 


Butin his later despatches Mr. Blaine assumes an air of 
more becoming meckness. He “ takes back” all his offen- 
ive language. Tho right of sunexation is not to be ques- 
tioned, The right of European nations to put a finger in 
the pie is conceded. The Laudreau claim is to be carefully 
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presented, but in no case to be urged in ‘a manner that 
may seem to embarrass Peru in the honr of her great 
distress.” ‘This Landrean is an American. He had a 
contract with Peru for a certain royalty in guano beds 
belonging to that State and within the territory which 
Chilesproposes to annex. Mr.Harlbut is now instructed to 
press upon Peru the necessity of binding Chile in the treaty 
of peace to recognize this claim, which has been stated as 
high as $90,000,000, and to make it a first lien on the 
property. It cannot fnil, if this course should be followed 
up by Frelinghuysen, greatly to embarrass tho negotiations 
between Chile and Peru. For there are English, French 
and German claims occupying as good a status as this one. 
And in the aggregate they may amount to as much as the 
territory is worth. The recognition of them would vastly 
augment the d-bt of Chile and might seriously cripple her 
finances, “ Landreau’s contract was with the Peravian 
Government ; and the Supreme Court of Peru has decided 
that it can do nothing for him, One would naturally infer 
that there is an end of it. But Blaine makes its recogni- 
tion or further adjudication a necessary part of any defini- 
tive treaty that may be made. It was some such claim as 
as this by one Jecker, a subject of France, that Louis 
Napoleon made the pretext for his war on Mexico in 1865 
—a war that the United States denounced as unjust and 
outrageous. Of course the instructions on this point will 
have to be withdrawn by Frelinghuysen before the special 
plenipotentiaries, Trescott and Walker Blaine, can make 
any propress in their negotiations.” 


*K 
OU 


Certainly for the present, and this is one of tho best signs 
of the probability of the permanence of republic -institutions 
within the United States, there is no general tendency to 
tolerate n spirit of external aggression. Mr. Blaine has 
irreparably injured any chances he may have had fora 
future Presidency. His countrymen say of him that, during 
his short term of eight months at the head of the State De- 
partment, he has done more to mar the good-will and friendly 
feeling so long subsisting between the Great Republic and 
sister Republics in South and Central America, than a much 
abler administration of that office can undo for ten years, 
He has substantially set up a pretension of right and neces- 
sity on the part of the United States ton quasi protectorate 
over them all, and has given them to understand, as plainly 
as diplomatic language ever utters itself, that “ we regard 
their sovereignty as something to be intermeddled with and 
regulated by our conceptions of our interests and our 
necessities. If they fail to resent this by a withdrawal 
of confidence and friendship, and the substitution of jealousy 
and suspicion, they are less intelligent and spirited than 
they were when they defied the power of Spain and set 
up independent Governments.” 





The Sixth and last section of Mr. Fukuzawa’s work treats 
of the “ Development of the Nation's Intellectual Vigour.” 
Though internal tranquillity has been secured, and a capital 
sufficient for the purposes of international competition pro- 
vided, there is yet something Incking ; it is patriotism, 
Without this a country, however opulent and however 
tranquil, cannot be reckoned fortunate. Look, for example, 
at the condition of China. A vast empire, consisting of 
more than four hundred provinces all rich and fertile, and 
ruled by an Government of more than two handred years 
standing, wealth and tranquillity are certainly hers. Yet 
she is fur from being powerful ; and why?) Because her 
people are without patriotism. They do not lack moral 
ability did they dosire to study Western sciences, neither 
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aro they deficient in resources if they wished to increase 
their military strength. That they do neither this nor that, 
but tamely suffer themselves to be insulted by foreign 
nations, can only be attributed to their want of patriotic 
spirit. The China of to-day is not China of the Chinese, 
but of the Manchurinns who have usurped the supreme | 
power, so that the great empire way be said to be virtually - 
under the sway of strangers. Patriotism has been well 
described as the feeling that induces men to love those of 
their own blood, and dislike aliens. It has its roots in com- 
munity of language, birth-place, creeds and customs, but 
abovo all in the sympathy that shares joy and sorrow, 
honor and dishonor alike. In China the government is one ; 
tho people, two. ‘The Manchurians and the Chinese proper, 
differ in all tho essentials that mako a united nation. In 
the not very probable event of the Middle Kingdom being 
successfully invaded by Japan or some Western nation, 
although the country as a whole would no doubt suffer 
seriously, yet the Chinese proper would not be greatly con- 
cerned about the result of the struggle, since, like the ass 
in the fable, they would in any case have n foreign ruler ; 
while the Manchurians, on their side, would certainly devote 
all their energies to the defence of the northern instead of 
the Southern parts of the Kingdom, since tho former are 
their birth-places. Under such circumstances it is natural 
that the people are not patriotic. 

But Japan, fortunately for herself, has never yet been 
conquered by foreignors, nor during the whole period of her 
existence has any foreign invader obtained a footing within 
her territories. She has, however, beeu very far from tran- 
quil at home. Her Government, first imperial, subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Shogunate ; then into those of a 
rear-vassal ; afterwards reverted tq the Shoguns ; and finally 
came again under the immediate control of the Emperor. 
Nevortheless, all the struggles that accompanied these 
chfiges took place among the Japanese themselves ; no 
foreignors were concerned, and consequently no alien element 
was introduced into the national sentiment. Through all 
those centuries, indeed, the country’s foreign relations were 
very limitod: the only power she assailed abroad was 
China. Now, on the contrary, she has entered into relations 
wilh Western nations, and is called upon to compete with 
them, not in physical strength alone, but also in commerce 
and all the traits of civilization. Otherwise she would 
surely forfoit her place in the world, and with it her 
national power, which depends upon the ability and patrio- 
lism of her people. Pariotism may be said to be an heirloom 
of the Japanose. It has been handed down from father to 
son for conturies ; and the present generation must see that 
they transmit it in its integrity. That they may he able 
to accomplish this successfully, two points seem to be 
essentinl. ‘They are these : 

First, the propagandism of strange religions must be 
prevented. And hero the writer wishes to assure his readers 
that’ he speaks from no bigoted motives. For his own 
part he knows not which is the better, Christianity or 
Buddhism. What ho says is dictated solely by a cousidera- 
tion of the political effects of religion generally. ‘Che 
disciples of each creed may be left to uphold or discuss the 
ground of (heir faith themselves. ‘The author has no feel- 
ing one way or the other. From his youth he has believed 
in neither god nor idol, and has never bowed down before 
Buddhist fane or Shinto shrine. The Christian religion re- 
cently found its way into Japan, but he doos not believe in 
itcither. Baddhism is the faith of his family ; and when a 
death takes p'ace in his household, he sends the remains to 
a Buddhist comotery, and visils the tomb on tha aninver- 
sarios of the event, nor doves he fail to deck the grave in 
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July and December, and to have masses said by the priests. i any circumstances 


But, like his father, le does not observe theso rites to auy- 
ment the happiness or relieve the pain of the souls of the 
deceased ; while, as for himself, ne cares not how it fares 
with him after death. He hasin short no religions opinions 
whatever; and in discussing the subject here, ia absulutely 
without bias one way or the other. 

The 
former is confined to matters which are not visible to the 
eye, asthe moral and social laws ; the latter deals with 
outwardly appreciable matters, as arts, sciences anl so 
forth. In either case teachers are equally necessary, but 
the sentiments 
are very different. 
where 


Man's education is two-fold ; mental and physical. 


with whieh their rezard = them 


pupils 
Instances may be adducod no donbt 
instructors in military tacties or carpentry, for 
exainple, have won the devotion of their pupils, bat in 
such cases it may be taken for granted that moral train- 


Were 


fashion, 


ing was more or less mixed with the plysicnl. 
Western 


at so much per hour, their instruction would be simply a 


teachers engaged, according to the 
matter of merchandise: it cowd bevet uo feclivg of devo- 
Iivon 


information from books published in a country hundreds of 


tion in tho student, when scholars obtain their 
miles away or at a period centuries remote, they respect and 
esteem the conntry or the period more than thoy ever do the 
persons who impart to them mere plryvical knowledee. 
Thus, the first carpenter that came to Japan was a Korean, 
and most of the carpenter's tools now in use here were 
But the facet has 
been almost completely forgotten, On the other hand, the 


doctrines of Confucius and Mencius camo from China, and 


imported originally from that conntry, 


the consequence is that many Japanese have the utmost 
respect and esteem for the China of the ‘T-in dynasty 
(A.D, 220-65). So, too, of Inte years Japan has learned much 
from Western books and teachers, and respects them ac- 
cordingly. 
such knowledgo is be encouraged, not deprecated. 


This is all very well, and the acquisitionof 
But the 
education is 2 physical one ; it is confined to arts, science, 
law and such things, so that ina thousand years Japan will 
remember as little of the source from whence she derived it 
as she does now about her debt to Korea in the aatter of 
carpentry. But besides these matters of physical education, 
Westerns have intreduced Christianity into Japan, and are 
attempting to interfere in the mental the 
Japanese. OF late vears 
some Japanese scem (o be imbibing the doctrines of the 
foreign faith. 
blamed, but by and by they will certainly come to conceive 
respect and reverence fer Western 
teachers, and thes¢ sentimonts will finally ripen into bigotry, 


training of 
This deserves serious attention, 


Individually such persons are not to be 


countries as their 
so that right and wrong froma national point of view will 
cease to be distinguishable, 
Western nations in anything will 
Suppose, by way of illustrating this danger, that sume men 
of ability should embrace the Christian faith, and that—as 


and reluctanee to oppose 


inevifal ly supervene. 


would surely be the case—they did not confine themselves 
to religion, but took part in industrial and political affairs, so 
as ultimately to form a party. 
of course 


Their influence would not 


be universal, They would be opposed hy a 


party oor parties holding Japanese  doetrines, and 
eventually an appeal might be made to arms, leading 
to the invecation of foreiun assistanee  oweieh would 


Li 


is not diffiend: to seg that the loos of har independence 


certainly he ranged on the side oof the Chrtstinius. 


might be the oute me f sech a econmetare for Japan, 
Thus eousigere t, the spread of Catletianity isan obstrue- 
and its 


tion to tho aaintenanee of the national power, 


propagandists have little title to be called patriots. 
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Under} las been much the gainer is Christianity. 





even though no such complications 
arose—the tendency of the spirit of devotion to a foreign 
religion would be tomake men biindly follow foreigu nations, 
atanding sloof from all opposition, as is the case with the 
followers of Confucian and Buddhist doctrines in their 
attitude towards Chinn, It is very possible that the present 
disciples of Chriatianity may be reaily good men, and in all 
probability the idea that they may be doing their country 
an injury never cuters their heads ; but none the less is it 
certain that the spread of their religion cannot but be mis- 
The faith itself is not to be condemned 


nor its followers abused, but its eflects will certainly be 


chievens to Japan. 
calamitous, So long axa religion belongs toa country ab 
sriciné, and isin unison with the political tenets of that 
country, its prevaience will not affect the people's patrio- 
tism; Gut the faith now finding its way into Japan is 
altogether alien. We have seen what its effeets would be 
if it found favour with politicians, and we may now go a 
step further and say that, even if the whole country without 
‘xception beligred in the Christian doctrines so that there 
Wero no dissensions on the subject, a serious objection 
wold stil remain. © For Christianity is the state religion 
in the most powerful countries of the West, and if it pre- 
vabedin Japan, its effects would be to bring men's minds inte 
subjection te the Oceident, go that in the end tho independ- 
ence of the empire would be sacrificed. Ina word, it ts 
certainly injurious tondopt the religion of a foreign country, 
if that country ba plvsieally powerful, The diseiples of 
Baddha and Confueius revard India snd China as the mother 
countries of their doctrines, and the moral results would be 
unfortunate but for the physical weakness of those countries. 
They have merely farsished Japan with a futh, but other- 
wise fhilel to influence her, so that in fine that faith has 
All these 


arguniants would be equally true if the positions of Christi- 


eome to be regarded as an indipenous religion, 


sanity and Buddhism were reversed. Did the former happen 
to be the creel of Japan, the propagaudisin of the latter 
would be equally undesirable. 

Froma very ancient date Buddhism has been regarded 
as the religion of Japan, and may indeed be called the State 
roligion, After the Restoration, however, Shintoism mado 
its appearance and seems to have brought about a certain 
chane of popular sentiment. The Shinto tenets have, it 
is trun, existed for many centuries, but itis only of late 
yenurs that they have assumed the form ofa religion, aud 
hexun to modify the rites and ceremonies of the church ; 50 
that, gaining some converts by its merits and some by its 
novelty, Shintoism has ab last been raised to the dignity of 
amoral creed, and received the tittle of the Shinto-shu or 
Shinto religion, 

Every man has the righ! of course to believe in whatever 
he pleases, and for the authors part he would not much 
care what he was ordered tu beieve. Since Western ideas 
have found their way into Japin, however, controversiniists 
talk loudly: about “liberty of (hought” and so forth, until 
people have lewned to faney that they can change their 
faith whenever and as often as they please ; and this has 
heen carried fo such an extent that some do not know where 
their churches and the tombs of their ancestors may bo 
found. Under the Tokugawa role religions quostions were 
treated ina very liberal spirit, and practically every family 
hada fixed chureh, so that a change of faith, though not 
But 
las come into fashion, the 


prohibited, was well nigh impossible, sinee this so 
enilad “liberty of ecuseience 
old order of things has been upsets the Brddhist relizson 
nas sustained a severe shoek, while the Shinto ereed has 
not derived any appreciable benefit, and the only faith that 


Iu short reli- 
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gious toleration has been carried to such an extent, that a 
change of faith from Buddhism to Shintoism or Christianity 
and vice versd, is regarded with wuch the same noncha- 
lance as an alteration of study from Chinese to English. 
This it is which has so much facilitated the spread of 
Christianity. Japan with her own hands has opened ber 
gates to admit the strange doctrine. Without pretending 
to any special knowledge in matters of religion, the author 
feels justified in saying that reliable authorities unite in 
denying to Shintoism the name of n creed, and in condemn- 
ing the Shinto priests interfering in funeral ceremonies and 
such things. The Shinto doctrines, however, being purely 
and originally Japanese, the principal object of their disciples 
ought to be the maintenance of the national power, wherens 
their action has helped indirectly to introduce a faith 
which must ultimately be injurious to that power. 

Finally, therefore, it is to be desired that Buddhism 
should in future be recognised as tho one and only religion of 
Japan, while the Shintolsts confine themselves to their 
former and legitimate functions, the supporters of both 
doctrines combining in their endeavours to oppose the 
spread of Christianity. The suthorities also ought to 
take some steps with the latter object. ‘hey may feel 
some delicacy about interfering in such matters; but they 
may rest assured that they will not have deserved well of 
their country if, misled by the vague notions of the studouts 
of Western doctrines, they value liberty of conscience above 
their public duties, and so refrain from measures which 
concern them no less than taxntion or the carriage of 
justice. 

To prevent the spread of alien religions is therefore the 
first step towards fostering patriotism. The second is to 
protect aud encourage the spirit of the Shizoku. 

The term ‘* Shizoku’”’ is used here not with reference 
to those only who in feudal times received hereditary 
pensions and carried swords, ‘The word is intended 
to include all who concern themselves in matters apart 
from mere questions of Jivelihood, that is to say, Samurai of 
all classes, furmers of the better grade, scholars, physicians 
and so forth. 

History talls us that to the Shizoku must be attributed 
the inception and completion of all the great works 
achieved in Japan, It was they who fought in time of war, 
and administered the Government in time of peace ; and it 
is they who during the past thirty years have introduced 
Western civilization into Japan, spread its principles 
; throughout the country, effected the Restoration, established 
the Imperial Government, carried on the administration and 
so forth, while the merchants and farmers have done 
nuthing but look on idly or supply the community with 
food and clothing. Adopting the simile of the human 
body, the merchants and farmers are the stomach, while the 
Shizoku are the brain and arms. Let a man have ever so 
stroug a stomach, ho cannot be a useful member of the 
community if his brain aud arms are defective. Were he xn 
animal his plice would be with the pigs. Unless therefore 
steps are taken to prevent the spirit of the Shizoku 
from decaying, it will be as though Japan were converted 
into a land of pigs. Nor is it in point of literature 
and politics slone that the Shizoku represent the brain 
and arms. Of late years many of them have embarked 
in agriculiural, commercial, and mauufaeturing — enter- 
prises on an unusually largo scale. Often, indeed, these 
enterprises have fuiled, but none the less the fact remains 
that those who venture upon anything new are for the most 
part Shizoku. It is plain indeed that they are competent 
to perform the functions of the stomach also ; aud, since the 
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political power of the country is slrendy in their hands, 
that commercial and industrial matters should also be large- 
ly directed by them is only natural. Much therefore is it 
to be hoped that merchants and farmers of the old school 
will abandon their conservative principles, and aid the Shi- 
zoku in advancing the interests of agriculture and com- 
merce; but with things as they are at present, one may con- 
fidently predict that, if any industrial undertaking be in a 
flourishing condition ten years hence, it will be found to 
have been inaugurated by the Shizoku class. Ina word, 
the Shizoku are the lending spirits of Japan, whether in 
politics, science or industry. 


Unfortunately, however, the abolition of feudalism has 
quite changed the morale of the Shizoku. Now-a-days 
they seem to be coneerned about nothing but obtaining their 
livelihood. ‘The brain and arms of Japan are growing de- 
bilitated, 


Much of this is no doubt owing to the fact that the Shi- 
zoku have been deprived of their pensions, and are destitute 
of property ; and the greatest effort should be made to rescue 
them from so crippling a condition. It is true that their 
pensions were in reality salaries paid for the perform- 
ance of certain military duties, and that so soon as 
they were relieved of the latter, the former ceased to 
be justly due. On these grounds the people des- 
pise the Shizoku as mere drones, but there is a good 
deal to be said on both sides. It may well be argued that 
the peusions of the Shizoku were not salaries for military 
duties alone but also rewards for meritorious aetions per- 
formed by previous generations, so that many of the Shizoku 
had just as wuch title to their pensions nos the descendants 
of large farmers and merchants have to the property 
bequeathed to them by their ancestors. It would be diffi- 
cult to show that this view of the case is entirely false. 
Avoiding discussion, however, for the moment, and asking 
no questions as to the propriety of the cnpitalization of the 
Pension Bonds or the nation’s indebtedness to the Shizoku, 
there is one poiut that deserves special notice, In 1876, 
when the pensions were made paynble in mouey, the value 
of rice was computed on the average price ruling during | 
the five years immediniely preceding. This caloulatiou 
fixed that value at 4.50 yen per koku, and thus the total 
value of the Pension Bonds then issued was about one 
hundred and forty million yes ; and for that sum the Shizoku 
throughout the country waived their right to annual peu- 
sions. ‘They in fact consented to lend so many millious to 
the Government, receiving an aunual payment by way of 
interest in lieu of the rice upon which they had hitherto 
subsisted. Those who had formerly received rice, and sold 
a certain portion of it to defray their other expenses, have 
now to buy sufficient for their consumption with the money 
paid them by the Treasury. Now if since the date of this 
arrangemant the value of rice as well as of other necessaries 
had declined, the Shizoku would obviously have been 
gainers to that extent, but if those values had risen they 
would bave similarly suffered. ‘The market value of rice 
varies with the quality of the annual crep, and since this 
caunot possibly be foreseen, the method of striking an 
average on the preceding five years was fair and reasonable. 
But since 1876, notwithstanding an almost uninterrupted 
succession of good crops, rice has steadily risen iu value 
until it is now donble what it wasthen. Without entering 
into any consideration of the causes that have led to this 
rise, We may say generally that the money which the 
Shizoku received five years ago for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a koku of rice is now insufficient to procure more thau 
Lalf that quantity, so that the purchasing power of the 
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Pernsion Bonds has fallen from one hundred and forty to| any diminution of the patriotism already existing in Japan ; 


seventy million yen, the same being of course true of the 
interest. Now when the creditor loses, the debtor gains. 
In this case therefore the Treasury has made a direct proftt 
and the Japanese taxpayer an indirect one. The farmers 
have gained by the law which made their taxes payable in 
money instead of kind while the Shizoku have suffered an 
equal loss by the same measure. Surely this is not im- 
partial legislation. Meanwhile, however, many of the Shizoku 
have sold their Bouds, so that a remedial measure applied now 
would not be entirely just, while at the same time on pure- 
ly legal grounds the Shizoku have perhaps no claim. But 
for all this the fact remains that, since the issue of these 
Bonds, their value has materially depreciated, and that the 
loss which has consequently fallen on their holders has been 
an equal gain to their issuers. It seems therefore only 
proper aud equitable that the Government should dveise 
some inethod for relieving those who are suffering distress 
in cousequence of these changes. The method itself may 
be left to the authorities, but it isan unquestionable fact 
that the Treasury would suffer no real loss, nor the (ax-payer 
have any just cause to complain, if 4,900,000 yen were annual- 
ly devoted to this purpose, that being the amount by which 
the purchasing power of the interest on the Bonds has 
depreciated. 

These recommendations are not suggested by auy desire 
to reward the meritorious deeds performed by the ancestors 
of the present Shizoku, nor yet through any feeling of pity 
for the latter’s distress, but simply for the sake of preserv- 
lug their lives aud so perpetuating the spirit of their class. 

The author then proceeds to prove that talent is here- 
ditary and not altogether acquired by education, in support 
of which view he quotes at length from Darwin’s works, 
thence inferring the paramount neeessity of preserving the 
Shizoku class. 
the order is yet extinguished, but fears that it soon must 
be, if the Shizoku are obliged te devote their whole energies 
to keeping body and soul together as is the case at present. 
He does not recommend that they should be made suffi- 
ciently independent to become idlers, but merely that they 
should receive some measure of succour. This moral 
superiority to other classes is not accidental, it is the 
result of centuries of training and education. For 270 
years under the Tokugawa rule, fully half the aggregate 
income of the 300 Daimiyo was spent on the support of the 
Shizoku, and a great part of it was no doubt devoted to 
their education aud training. This is so much capital 
invested by the nation, to be sacrificed completely if its 
fruits are suffered to decay. How many youths are there 
to-day, whose fathers were well known samurai and their 
mothers ladies of rank, and who are nevertheless unable to 
develop the natural talents they certainly possess for Inck 
of a few teus of yen to pay their school expenses! Nor is 
this all ; for not alone are they unable to procure education, 
but they are of necessity left to wander about the streets, 
associating with the lowest classes of the people, so that 
the boys lose all their distinguishing traits and the girls are 
overtaken by the worst fate that can befal a woman. Whe- 
ther this state of things is economical for the nation need 
scarcely be discussed. It may be compared to digging 
about the roots of a lurge tree, and exposing them 
to the sun and storm so that the tree must perish, while a 
very little earth might save its life. ‘Thus, apart from the 
probable effect on the ability and morality of the people, 
the question deserves consideration from an economical 
point of view alone, 


These two matters, Neligion and the Condition of the: 
Shizoku, should be taken in hand with a view ¢5 preventing 
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He does not think that the old spirit of 


but for the development of that patriotism there is still 
much to be done, and the author promises to treat this 
part of the subject in a subsequent publication. 





(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 


As usual with our amateurs, the performance of the 
comedy ‘‘ Caste” drew a crowded house on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The play itself is not what can be called a strong one ; 
bunt ifthe plot is hackneyed, and the romance on which it is 
founded rather stale, the author's elaboration is tasteful 
and chaste. Atany rate Mr. D. W. Robertson succeeded 
in effecting with this work of his an ephemeral enchantment 
both in London aud New York thirteen years ago. Iu the 
former city ‘‘ Caste” was first played in the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre in April 1867 ; and in the latter in Broad- 
way Theatre in the following August, to the satisfaction of 
the public, and the consequent pecuniary benefit of the 
theatrical management in both instunces. It has sinee 
been reproduced at intervals, and on numerous boards, in 
both hemispheres. The original cast included Messrs 
Fred. Younge, Bancroft, Honey and Hare, and Misses 
S. Larkin, Marie Wilton and Lydia Foote. It is better 
within the scope of Amateurs than many of the pieces 
which are attempted by them; and both audience and 


actors in our little theatre had reason to be content with the 
author and with each other. 
sufficiently suggests its purpose. 
numerous variations of the tune 


The name of the piece 
It is in fact one of the 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


The principal male character, the younger son of a 
Marquis,—or rather Marchioness, as the haughty mother is 
tho only one of his parents that appears—secretly marries 
the pretty and accomplished and virtuous ballet-dancing 
daughter of a drunken old plebeian reprobate. Soon after 
his marringe he suddenly is ordered with his regiment to 
India, and is discovered by mamma iu his final interview 
with his wife, when the whole connection is disclosed and 
acknowledged in a scene which the writer has known how 
to make both humorous and pathetic. ‘The rest of the plot 
is, of course, self-sugyestive. The hero is reported killed, 
and the “straight watters” of household poverty fall on 
the small establishment through the misappropriation, by 
the father, of the money left by Mr. D’Alroy for his 
wife’s maintenance. A babe is born and the proud 
grandmother tries to get possession of it, by bribe and 
cajolery ; but is staunchly resisted by Mrs. D’Alroy and-her 
“cheeky” sister. In the course of this scene the war-killed 
captain returns; and all is well, the Marchioness recognizing 
the goodness of Ler daughter-in-law; and the god-from-the- 
machine, the lardy-dardy good genius of the piece, disposing 
of the inebriate papa by providing him with a small pension 
and a remote location. 

“Of the three Indy actors two were new to the Yoko- 
bama stage, and their performance did them a credit that no 
words of ours could fairly render. Mr, Gower Robinson filled 
with remarkable aptitude the leading part, for which he was 
very well cast; and Mr. Eyton was as good a Captain Haw- 
tree as he was before a Bunter. Praise seems here, to use a 
French word which is more expressive than any English, 
banal, and if a critic says too much he is liable to the impu- 
tation of laying his plaster too thickly. And yet in honest 
seriousness, no laudation, within reasonable limit, is exces- 
sive for our Yokohama amateur comedians. Our old friend 
Mr. Mitchell is satiated with encomium, so we will only say 
of him that he does not deteriorate. Mr. F. V. Samuels 
played the part of Sam. Gorridge with considerable spirit ; 
aud showed that he has a vocation in the dramatic art higher 
than that of a nigger minstrel. Much of the “ detail ’’ of 
the snecess achieved is due to the very excellent stage 
management of Mr. Scidmore, who has shown himself 
thoruughly competent to the tusk he has undertaken. The 
audience dispersed contented ; but sorry that more such 
pleasnnt evenings ave not within their reach. Nor wust 
we forget to record our thanks to the Band of the Japanese 
Naval Band, which played an overture, and, during the 
intervals of the piece, a selection of airs, ainong which we 
heard with speoial pleasure the Guribaidi hymn, 
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We understand that the preliminary conference for the revi- | houses were burned, the flames being entirely subdued by 


sion of the treaties took place on Wednesday at the Foreign 
Office in Tokio. Nothing of what occurred has transpired, 
so far as we know, but at any rate the initiatory delibera- 
tions would not be of much interest, referring almost en- 
tirely—as they necessarily must—to the forms of procedure 
to be adopted at future conferences. 





A serious fracas occurred on Wednesday evening near the 
Town Hall between two Russian sailors and the Japanese 
Police. The violence of the former in resisting arrest result- 
ed in serious injury to some of the pence officers, who were 
obliged to use their staves with such effect that the 
prisoners were conveyed to the station in a senseless condi- 
tion. 





A carriage accident, which might have been attended by 
fatal results, occurred on Sunday afternoon. As Mrs, 
Kirkwood was returning home from a drive to the race- 
course her ponies suddenly took fright and bolted near the 
Camp Hill. A wheel came off and the lady was thrown 
out, but as far as we can learn fortunately sustained no 
serious injury. Meantime the frightened animals galloped 
down the hill, upsetting a carriage with its occupants 
(Mr. White of H. M. Consulate and family) and several 
- jinrikishas, dashed across the Yato Bashi, down Water 
Street, dragging the crippled carringe after them, and 
finally brought up somewhere in the Swamp. Both ponies 
were badly kuocked about, as was the carriage. It is 
a matter of much congratulation that we have-no worse 
damage to record. 





. The settlement, hitherto fortunate as regards that terrible 
fire-season most of aus know so well, was disturbed at a little 
before seven o'clock on Monday morning by an alarm of fire. 
Either the lookout kept was not good, or the ringers were 
very sparing of the bells, for the usual alarm was not going 
until most of our foreign and native population was on its 
~ way to the scene of the conflagration, which was the fine 
building No. 75, occupied by Dr. Perkins (now absent), Mr. 
Grauert and others. With great promptness both manual 
and steam fire engines made their appearance and were 
pouring their streams, those of the latter being particularly 
good, upon the building. The fire evidently had originated 
in the upper story, but how we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. Laddors were placed: for firemen who broke out the 
venetians and allowed an entrance for the jets of water. 
Meantime, other volunteers, European and native alike, 

were actively engaged in removing the books and papers, 
safes etc., from the various offices. It was soon brond daylight 
and @ warm sun was gratefal to the firemen, most of them 
drenched with icv cold water. Fears were entertained for 
some time of the large godown adjacent catching fire, but 
the efforts to save it proved successful. Gradually the fire 

began to blaze through the roof ; and every now and then a 
crash and a cloud of smoke told of destruction. However, 
the engines worked with a will ;and the fire was well in 

hand, in fact conquered, when, with an unusual unanimity, 
all the water gave out; and before the engines could join on 
more hose, or shift their positions, or take any steps to 
obtain supplies from a longer distance, the flames had the 
upper hand again. The Victorian got her hose into the well 

by the Roman Catholic Church and soon was sending up a 
gvod stream again; but ladders and poles were now of more 

use, and the tottering walls of the upper story one by one 

succumbed to these, or their own want of stability. By 10 
am. everything was virtually over, one engine remaining in 
ease of need. Had there been a strong wind blowing there 
might have been a different tale to tell. 

Weare glad to noto a great improvement on the con- 
fusion only too noticeable in bygone years. Everything 
went regularly and smoothly, and the only regrettable in- 
cident was the failing of tho water supply. The native fire- 
men showed their usual recklessness nnd sevoral had very 
narrow escapes, but luckily we havo no injurics to report. 





About three o'clock on Thursday morning the settlements 
were again alarmed by tho -bells, A fire had brokon out in 
the Chinese town close to the Hon Tai Insurance Office. 
The engines arrived in good time, Mr, Hegt’s first under 
his own charge, and doing good service. Ouly three 
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The case of the Governor of Macao yv Mr. John Pitman 
for recovery of $10,000 progresses slowly in the Supreme 
Court for Hongkong. On the 6th instant after a trial of 
several days the Chief Justice sammed up. 

He said that if Mr, Pitman gave the cheque to Wong Wo 
in the way he said he did, then the consideration was the pro- 
mise to pay $10,000 into the bank to meet it, and the con- 
sideration had failed, but if he gave it to the Government 
direct as @ payment on his own account, a sort of gugrantes, 
then the consideration would be the making of the contract, 
and the plaintiff would be the holder for value. Another 
point was this. Supposing the plaintiff was the holder for 
value, and had put in his ewn name at once and presented the 
cheque for payment, it would have been perfectly good, and 
Mr. Pitman would have been bound to pay it, but when by 
his agent, Mr. Brandao, he applied to Mr. Pitman to have it 
filled in and Mr. Pitman refused, that was a revocation of 
any implied authority to fill in the name of a payee. With 
regard to the conditions, which it was his duty to interpret, 
he said the argument of Mr. Francis had great force, and 
that the deposit required was a deposit for the due carrying 
out of the contract. The contract was never entered into, 
and that being the case, supposing this cheque was given as 
part of the deposit there referred to, he must direct them that 
it was not forfeitable. If, on the other hand, they should 
find it was part of the price, the Government under certain 
circumstances would have the right to forfeit it, but if the 
Governor by his action rendered it impossible for the 
Chinaman to complete his contract, then it would not be 
forfeitable ; if, iowever, these people were merely men of 
straw and the building was a sham, then the amount would 
be forfeitable. There being no statement as to the time the 
$100,000 was to be paid, the usual rule must prevail, that a 
reasonable time must be implied, but not tothe 26th September. 
As to Mr. Brandao’s evidence that Mr. Pitman said he did 
not want to lose $10,000, his Lordship said he did not see 
anything inconsistent with the conduct of an honourable 
merchant in that, if the evidence given in support of his case 
was true, because the Governor had altered the conditions 
and demanded immedinte payment of the $10,000 in Macao, 
Whether it would have been more open and ingenuous on 
his part to have informed the Governor that the cheque was 
stopped was a question they need not trouble themselves 
very much about, as all they were concerned with was the 
strict legal rights of the parties. 

The jury, after a short retirement gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff by a majority of five to two. 

Mr. Francis asked for a special verdict on certain points 
and proposed to hand in the questions, also applying for 
leave to the full court. 

Mr. Hayllar objected to any special questions being put to 
the jury after they had returned a general verdict. 

His Lordship sustuined the objection, and said Mr. 
Francis would have opportunities hereafter of bringing his 
points before the court. . 

Mr. Lyall (a juror) wished to know why the questions 
were not given to them before. 

His Lordship said the reason was that they were not handed 
into the court. 

Mr. Hayllar asked for costs, whicn were granted, 

On the 9th Mr. Francis, instructed by Messrs. Stephens 
and Holmes moved ex parte, on bekalf of the defendant, for 
a rule calling upon the plaintiff to show cause why the ver- 
dict should not be set aside and a new trial granted, or 
judgment be entered for the defendant. His first point was 
that the cheque was drawn out of the colony and was not 
sufficiently stamped as a bill of exchange. He also submit- 
ted that on his Lordship’s ruling the verdict ought to have 
been for the defendant. His Lordship’s ruling was that the 
cheque was worthless until it was filled in by Mr. Brandao 
in Hongkong, and his Lordship also directed the jury that 
in point of law the plaintiff, taking it in its imperfect state, 
had notice of the nature of the transaction between Mr. 
Pitman and Wong Wo, and also that whatever implied au- 
thority had ever existed for filling up the cheque, had been 
expressly revoked by Mr. Pitman’s refusal to fill it up. 
That was his Lordship’s direction to the jury, and on that 
the verdict ought to have been that there was uo cheque 


and no contract at all, In the next place, his Lordship di- 
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rected the jury that if they found as a fact that this cheque 
had been given as part of the deposit money referred 
to in the conditions of sale, the defendant was entitled 
to a verdict, that it had never become forfeitable, and from 
the failure of the contract, had never become payable. On 
the other hand, his Lordship directed them that if they 
found it was given as part of the price of the Wei-sing lot- 
tery farm, they might find for the plaintiff. The evidence, 
however, clearly showed that it was paid in respect of the 
deposit and not of the price. To show that being part of the 
deposit it was not forfeitable, the contract having fallen 
through, the learned counsel said it was like the cuse of a 
man who entered into a contract to take a public house ata 
rent of £100 and to give « deposit of £1,000 as security 
that he would buy his beer from a particular brewer. If the 
contract fell through the deposit would not be forfeitable, 
since the person who made it would never have had an op- 
portunity of committing # breach of the conditions which it was 
made to secure. Supposing the cheque was given as part of 
the price it would not be forfeitable, unless there was a con- 
dition to that effect, except upon an action for duinnges. 
‘The rule was granted. 





Among general items of news retailod by the vernacular 
press, we read that the ceremony of Jaying the foundation- 
atone of the now Imperial Palace will be held some time 
next month.—lIt is rumoured that lists of persons eligible to 
represent their districts in the proposed new Parliament of 
1890, are to be prepared by the local authoritios.— Bills for 
the revision of the regulations for local taxation and Provin- 
cial Assemblies were passed, after the third reading, by the 
Senate on the 14th instant.—Rules have beon issued to 
control the passenger traffic on the line ef railway, shortly 
to be opened, between Kawaishi and Ohashi, in the province 
of Rikuchiu.t—Some of the Bonin Islanders propose to erect a 
shrine to Ogasawara Tadayori, Daimiyo of Fukashi, who ex- 
plored the islands in the era of Bunroku, about 290 years 
ago.—A peasant woman in Yamagata Ken is said to have 
borne a child with two heads and four legs.—A_ severe gale 
is reported from Nishinaru. Houses and trees were bLiown 
down and vessels in the harbors sastainvd much damage. A 
steamer was sunk in Harima Bay.—A banquet has been 
held in the Momiji Club on the occasion of the completion 
of the Azabu aqueduct.—The Mainichi Shimbun states that 
a telegram has been received anuouncing that Mr. KE. H. 
House left New York on the 4th instant en route for Japan, 
where—in Tokio—he intends to start n daily newspaper. 





The reports of the last half year’s profits for various 
firms aro not yet published; but the Bukka Shimpo 
forecasts n few dividends. ‘Thus the Yokohama Specie 
Exchange will pay at the rate of eighty per cent (!) per 
annum: the Tokiyo Stock Exchange twenty ; and the 
First National Bank eighteen per cent. 





The Mainichi Shimbun says of the present condition of 
the Silk business in Yokohama :—In consequence of the 
Jate difficulty, no sales were made in tho usually busy time 
of the season; and heavy stocks still remain on hand. 
T’herefore holders are anxious to realize, and several transac- 
tions are effected. But, as to the terms, native merchants 
experience much embarassment because they have to dispose 
of their goods at any price whatever offered Ly foreigners. 
On the whole, every holder is fully inclined to disposo of at 
least one half of his stock, and so all transactions involve 
loss to the holders. 





The Keizai Zasshi mentions a rumour that “ Mr. 
Godai, in connection with Messrs. Shibusawa, Masuda and 
other gentlemen, intend to start an extensivo carrying 
Company; and that the Government will protect it, 
transferring to it the annual subsidy of 250,000 yen which 
it has hitherto alloted to the Mitsu Bishi Company.”  Anv- 
ther communication furnished to the samo paper alludes lo 
some negotiation “ which may culininate in the result 
that Mr. Iwasaki will dispose of the Mitsa Bishi Comyany 
to Mr. Godai,” 

Now, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Messrs. Shibusawa and Masuda might enter inte co- 
partuery for a carrying or vther business ; bat Mr. Godni 
is in another swim altogether, Aud he is not the most 
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probable person to buy the Mitsu Bishi Company, supposing 
always that Mr. Iwasaki is in train to sell it. Both events 
are about as likely as that Mr. Okuma has been appointed 
Cabinet-advisor—a report which the Akebono now  cir- 
culates. 

It was stated in the vernacular papers in April, 1880, 
that a carpenter at Kob-iki-cho, Tokiyo, by name Kinjiro, 
with more than 150 workmen, intended to go to Peru ; but 
that, on account of the slavery said to prevail in that 
country, the Japanese Government declined to allow them to 
depart ;and that therefore a certain Pernvian, who had con- 
tracts to employ these builders demanded from the Japanese 
authorities a indemnity of upward of 10,000 yen. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun wow mentions that the case has for a long 
time been under investigation by the Government, of Peru, 
which has finally decided that Japan onght to pay a sum of 
about 3,000 yen. A communication to that effect is said 
to have reached ‘Tokiyo on the 13th instant, but we 
(Nichi Nicht) are not as yet informed as to the particulars 
of the judgment. 





The opening to Japanese trade of the port of Jinsen, 
Korea, which should have taken placo in April next, has 
been postponed until August, at the request of the Korean 
Gvernment. 





An official despatch announces that an epidemic prevails 
among the horses in the district of Imba, Chiba Ken. 





It is reported that all the weapons preserved in the 
Osnka Castle since the time of Hideyoshi, will shortly he 
sent to Tokiyo and exhibited in the Armory [Budi- 
Chinretsujo| at Kudan. - 





We learn that Mr. Sata Kaiscki, better kuown perhaps 
as the crazy anti-import priest, has gained as many as 
seventy thousand adherents in Osakn, 





Mr. Yoshii ‘omosane, Vice-Minister of Public |Works, 
and Senator, has at his own request, been relieved of his 
functions. In consideration of his services since the 
Restoration he has been promoted from the Junior to the 
Senior Fourth Grade of Nobility. It is added that he 
will, as previously announced, be appointed Direotor of the 
Nippon Railway Company. 

It is a well-known fact that the families of Kido, Okubo 
and Hirosawa were promoted to the rank of Kwazoku after 
the deaths of their respective heads. Now, according te 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Government intends to 
enoble, during their lifetime,-others who rendered good 
service to the Restoration. 





We rend that General Kuroda and four or five Secretaries 
of the Kaitakushi, have recently applied to the Government 
to purchase 46,000 tsubo of land in Ishigari, Hokkaido. 





The Akebono Shimbun reports that Sir Harry Parkes 
has already arrived in Japan on business in reference to 
treaty revision. Immediately on his return he called on the 
Editor of the Herald, whoso friend he has been since boy- 
hood’s hour. His Excellency proposed that, as he knew all 
the Tokiyo papers would impugn himself and his motives, 
he would be glad of the alliance and support of the Herald, 
To this proposal the conductor of the latter journal promptly 
agreed, promising to controvert all that Japanese journalists 
might have to say against the Envoy’s notions of treaty 
revision. But the Akebono lachrymously adds that it doesn’t 
know whether the story is true or not. 
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New one yon satsu, those bearing tho likeness of Jingo 
Koyo, made on a design furnished by Mr, Chiossone, are 
said to have been counterfeited, some of the forgeries having 
been stopped in the First National Bank. The imitation 
is very accurate ; except that the portrait of the Empress 
is rather too dark and the free too thin.—A case of cholera 
(again), and one only, is reported to have occurred in Ogi- 
maehi, Yokohama, on the 14th iustaut.—Paper making 
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machinery is being made with all possible despatch in the 
Goverument Printing Office works, to fill an order received 
from the Chinese Authorities.—The recluses Iwaknra and 
Kureda are bulletined “better.”’ The former gentleman 
attended the Cabinet on the 16th instant, and tho latter 
has applied for permission to visit the Atami hot-springs for 
purposes of recuperation.—The United States Government, 


says the Mich: Nichi Shimbun, lus applied to that of 


Japan for permission to purchase, for the use of inen-of-war 
during thoir stay in any of the open ports, provisions free of 
duty. 





An edict issued by the Governor of Kanagawa is said to 
have occasioned great consiernation among the exchange- 
brokers. During the thirteenth fiscal yenr (1880-1) these 
gentlemen, seventy in all, paid a total license fee of yen 
1,050, or at the rate of yen 15 per head. Now they have 
been notified that they must pay 24 sen per oach thousand 
yen of silver settled for by them, and a similar amount for 
each hundred yen in gold coin or public bonds. The total 
amount of transactions conducted by those gentlemen dur- 
ing the six months ending in Decomber last, was yen 
200,000,000. Hence, if brokers for buyers and sellers have alike 
to contribute, they would have to pay on double the amount, 
or, inall, a tax of ten thousand yen every six months. ‘This 
means increasing the fees twenty-fold on the average of 
dealers, or one hundred-fold for these who have very large 
transactions. Or, as the brokers put it, if they are dealing 
in gold and bonds they receive a commission of sovon sou 
per yen 100: they pay 4 sen to the Bourse, 2} sen tax, 
and 1 sen excise stamp, thus losing 4 sen for every hundred 
yen settled. Feeling themselves thus aggrieved the Yoko- 
hama moncy-dealers have memorialized the Prefect of 
Kanagawa. 


Through the courtesy of the Agent of the M.M. 5.S. 
Company, we learn that the S.S. Tanais with European 
mails up to the lith ultimo was to leave Hongkong this 
morning for this port. 


a 


A meeting of the Royal Naval Temperance League was 
hold at the ‘emperance Liall on Friday night to listen toa 
lecture by Bishop Bowman on the subject of Temperance. 
There were songs, recitations, ete., by ladies, and altogether 
a very pleasant evening was passed; and all went home 
contented, 


The Ahebono Shimbun wow apologizes for its mistake 
about the Britich Minister and the Isditor of the Hera/d. 
It says that “the Minister has not yet arrived ; but that 
the editor of the Herald, instivated by a certain English 
merchant, has determined to assail all Japanese journalists 
when they discuss questions of treaty revision after the 
arrival of the Minister.” This “beg your pardon” to the 
Herald is very vague ; or is the Akebono, perchance, carry - 
ing on what it thinks a joke, in “linked swectness long 
drawn out?” Many of us many remember the apology of 
one of Marryat’s midshipmen. When quarterdecked and 
ordered to make the amende to tho Master for having told 
that officer that “he was not fit to carry guts to a bear,” 
he assumed an air of ripe contrition, and said frankly :—- 
“Tam very sorry, Sir, for what I said. I retract it. You 
are fit to carry guts (o n bear.” 





All the subscribers in the prefecture of ‘Tochigi to the 
Nippon Railway Company, have, with two excoptions, with- 
drawn their names. = The reason assigned by them for this 
proceeding is that when they were urged by the Governor to 
embark in the scheme, they were told that the first line eon- 
structed would be from Akudzu, in their province, to Shiro- 
kawa in Fukushima, whereas the actual project is to lay the 
line between Tokiyoand Takasaki, 

Lhe Mehr Nichi Shimbun says that since a certain 
Privy Councillor (% Okuma), and Mr Mayeshima, Dost- 
master Greneral, resigned theit offices, a nnmber ef rumours 
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Company and the stipulations which the Government bas 
made with it. 
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Native papers learn that the following threatening letter 
was receivsd at the Osaku Fucho on the 13th instant, nd- 
dressed to Mr, Tateno, and signed by the “Cautionary 
Society of Osaka :”"— 

‘Some one intends to assassinate Mr. Ito, Privy Council- 
lor, The person designated is among the officials of Osaka 
Fu ; prompt inquiry should be made.” 








The Hochi Shimbun puplishes s rumour that Generals | 
Torioand Tani have tendered their resignations. Lieutenant- 
General Soga is said to comtemplate fullowing their example. 





The departure of H.E. Ito for the west is said by the 
Mainichi Shimbun to have some connection with a scheme 
proposed by the Satsuma men for the sale of the Iron Works 
at Nagasaki, and the Miike and Karatsu collieries, to Messrs. 
Fujita & Co., a scheme agreed to by all the members of the 
Cabinet. Therefore, accompanied by Mr. Kobayashi of the 
Miike Colliery aud the Manager of the 110th National Bank 
(Choshiu), His Excellency goes to Kiushiu, visiting en route 
Osaka aud Kiyoto.—The Michi Nichi Shimbun velates that 
some boats, chartered by Chinese merchants for conveyance 
of goods from Vindivostock to Possiet, while being towed by 
the M. B. steamer Shario Maru, were cut adrift and stolen 
by the men on board of them, in spite of the efforts of the 
crew of the steamer to prevent the escapade. The Nichi 
Nichi adds that such occurrences are not uncommon in the 
ncighborhood of Viadivostock, and warns navigators to take 
due precaution against pirates.—The Hocht Shimbun las 
been released from suspension, and is again issued.—A_ tram- 
way is to be constructed from the wharf at ‘Tatsu-no-kuchi 
to the Castle in Tokiyo in order to facilitate the transport 
of the timber to be used in constructing the new palace,— 
Wo read that the local taxation of the Kanagawa Ken in 
14th fiseal year (1881-2), is 484,537.15 yon, which figures 
show a decrease of 33,892.148 yen on comparison with 
those of last year. 


It is said that, in addition to the Kaimon and Tenriu, 
which are now being constructed at Yokosuka, another 
man-of-war will soon be built at an outlay of about four 
hundred and sixty or seventy thousand yen, exclusive of the 
cost of seven Krupp guns which are to compose her arma- 
ment. The work will be commenced about June next an 
be finished within three years. 

It is said that at the request of the Naval Departineut, 
His Majesty the Emperor will shortly inspect all the twenty- 
seven men-ol-war composing the Japauese Navy. 





The China Mail reports an inquest into the circumstances 
attending the death of an “elderly ’* Chinese female named 
Wong Ahoo, 97 years of age. It is perhaps rather excep- 
tional that this boatwoman of the Chinese coast, should 
have survived typhoon and other peril of treacherous waters 
during nearly a century, ouly to meet her death by an 
accident. ‘lho vordict of the jury was that deceased was 
“ found drowned,” her body having been washed up on the 
beach at Sai Wan; and so she justified her long career by 
dying as she had lived—one of the flonting population. 
But as rewards the correct term (o employ in describing her 
condition of age. Noah, the navigator, would probably 
have looked upon heras a mere child, while the China 
Mail describes her as “ elderly.” Most people now-a-days 
would deem her term of years prolonged beyond the aver- 
age, and would call her “ very old.” However, words have 
different value according to the intention of the person us- 
ine them; and this employment of “ elderly ” is no mere 
strange than that the London Times should be astonished 
that aman dying at the ave of cighty-seven should leave a 
crown up fanily, 


The Foschsw Herald states (hat news reached that port 





have heen afloat to the efivet that (ha Government will take fon the morning of January oth of a piratical attack Upon a 


some messures With references to the bueiness of tho Mitsu llarce native junk, just between that port and Wenchow. It 
Bishi Company. Tt is now stated (hat, by order of the /seees that a large Tientsin junk, lnden with a general 
Government, the Murt.e Offiee of the General Postal Burean a) and an tue wiy Irom Shanghai to Cantoll, Was way- 
is drafling a statement of the actual privileges of tho [laid by three pirate junks, and nearly all the valuable cargo 
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was pillaged. Shots were exchanged hetween the pirate 
vessels and their prey, and the latter received ashot between 
wind and water which necessitated her running into a 
small cove or bay about seventy miles above Foochow, and 
there the vessel was beached. The loss sustained by the 
unfortunate vessel consists of four of her crew being killed, 
and five or six men wounded, while that of the pirates 
is not known. The Chinese connected with the merchant 
junk say that the pirates are a portion of the Ningpo 
lot which are not yet wholly exterminated. 





A telegram has been received stating that H. E. Sir 

- Harry Parkes left Hongkong for this port in the M. M. 

steamer Tanais, which sailed yesterday morning and may 
be expected to arrive here on Friday next. 





Yesterday, in the German Consular Court, the case of 
Schutt uv. Naumann was heard before the Cousul, ani 
Messrs. Von Fischer and Illies—<Assessors. Mr. Schutt’s 
complaint was that Dr. Naumann had beaten him 
in the streets of Tokio. The accused admitted horsewhip- 
ping the prosecutor in vindication of his own honor, which 
had been grossly violated by the prosecutor. It was given 
in evidence that Schutt drew and fired a revolver upon 
Naumann, and that he struck and grievously wounded, 
with the butt end of the weapon, a betto who interlered 
to proect his master. ‘The case is still under investigation. 





The Mainichi Shimbun reports that the Japanese man- 
servant of an Englishman residing at No. 24, Yokohama, 
has committed suicide by strangling himself with strips 
torn from his clothing. The decessed was in custody in 
the Sakai-cho Police Station on the charge of stealing a gold 
ring from hie master. 
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TREATIES AND TWADDLE. 





LLITERATION has more to do now-a-days with the 
choosing of a title than anything else. In the 
present case, however, our two initial “t's” are an acci- 
dent. 
public patience has been wearied into considering synony- 
mous the substantives they commence. A mountain 
has been written, a molehill of impression produced, and 
the disproportion is not likely to be decreased by anything 
that can be added now. We could the better afford to be 
silent, too, since the subject has just received treatment, 
both temperate and oxhaustive, at the hands of a local 
contemporary, against whose conclusions thore is little to 
be urged except that they are sometimes unreasonably 
exacting. To satisfy them a treaty must needs be drafted 
60 as to include all the laws, manners, oustoms, and tradi- 
tions of Japan, a compendium one does not care to con- 
sider seriously. Old friends also have unexpectedly ap- 
peared in the arena:—Mr. W. Howell repeating with all 
his ancient verve and earnestness what has so often been 
urged in the columus of this journal, namely that to begin 
by telling a man you mistrust and dislike him is nota 
universally accepted way of winning his friendship; and 
Mr. F. V. Dickins, across whose legal acumen and caustic 
argument one can sometimes discern a shadow of pe- 
tulance that recalls the forensic encounters of bygone 
days. The letters of both these gentlemen have been 
perused with much pleasure, and—we venture to think— 
not a little profit by all the English-speaking residents of 
Japan, nor need there be any serious dread that the 


They came together of their own accord, because 


sincere and mauly sympathy one of them especially dis- 
plays, will suffer much in public cstimation from the 
graceful epithet appliel to it by a journal than whose 
applause nething could be more distasteful to upright men. 


We can well understand that, when Myr. Llowell trios to be 
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just to Japan, when he reminds us of the difficulties she 
has had to encounter, and asks as to have consideration for 
the errors she could not hope to avoid, his language must 
of necessity sound like “ sickly sentimentalism " to a news- 
paper whose waifs of opinion are the echoes of every pass- 
ing discontent, and whose disappointed inferiority has no 
higher ambition than to be offensive. 

Times indeed have changed since Mr. Howell was in 
Japan. ‘There are still here the same upright, loyal, and 
generous Englishmen whose intercourse he recalls with so 
much pleasure. Whatever the Japanese newspapers say, 
or a section of the Japanese people think, such English- 
men are the rule. But unfortunately their voices are little 
heard just now. Wearied with the duplicity they have 
encountered among the Japanese merchants of Yokohama, 
and no longer hopeful of any appreciable improvement, 
they have ceased to speak of what might have been, and 
hy their silence left men to infer the worst. But that they 
in any degree approve the tone of scurrilous and indiseri- 
minate abuse invariably adopted towards Japan by a 
portion of the local press, or that they have lost all sym- 
pathy for a country whose wonderful career every intelli- 
gent man must watch with the keenest interes!, are hypo- 
Possibly 
It 
would be strange indeed were it otherwise, seeing that the 
nation at large can only judge us by what we secm to teil 
it. But there remains always a hope that the people of 
Japan are beginning to look beyond the lines of anewspaper, 
and that they will sooner or later estimate us at a value 
very different from that set forth by our so-called repre- 
sentatives. 


theees we should be sincerely sorry to entertain. 
some such impression prevails among the Japanese. 


As for the London merchants’ memorandum, which so 
deeply stirs Mr. Howell's indignation, we have not hither- 
to thought it required any special notice, and we can con- 
fidently assert that it has not produced the predicted 
‘outburst of anti-foreign, and specially of anti-English, 
feeling in Tokivo.” So far as Japan is concerned, she is 
too much in the habit of being called hard names to be 
much disturbed by a repetition of the amenity, while on 
the other hand she no doubt recognises, as everybody 
must, that the London merchants were only required to 
state their own case, not that of the other side. Their 
proximate purpose had no concern with the trials or 
triumphs of this country. It was with them a question 
of tariff not diplomacy, and if they travelled out of their way 
to formulate vague and ungenerous suspicions of Japan’s 
foreign policy, it wus probably because commercial con- 
siderations alone did not seem suflicient to warrant the 
harsh recommendations embodied in their memorandum. 
‘Theirs is purely an ex parte statement, which would have 
becn incalewlably strengthened in the eyes of the public 
by a little admixture of generosity, but which was 
never, we trust, intended for, and most assuredly ought 
never to have beon submitted to, the eyes of the public. 
We can conceive nothing more indiscreet or inconsiderate 
than the publication of such adocument. It was at once 
unfair to the London merchants, and discourteous to the 
Japanese, nor can we find any more charitable description 
of tie Foret Office's action than carelessness prompted 
ly indilicrence. 

Without attempting to discuss, seriatim, the posi- 
tion assuicd by recent writers on treaty revision, it 
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may not be amiss to point out that Mr. Howell’s 
estimate of the merchant's present social status in Japan 
is no longer just. In this respect public opinion has 
undergone, since the Restoration, a metamorphosis as 
complete as the contrast between the ignoble position of 
the Roman traders before the first treaty with Carthage 
and the ample privileges conferred on them by the codes 
of Theodosius and Justinian. It might have been confi- 
dently foretold that such would be the case when, at the 
reddition of the fiefs ten years ago, Japan declared herself 
a disciple of the great industrial creed that to work 
confers the only title to live. Since then the Government 
has spared no pains to foster commerce; nor have the 
‘haughty nobles” hesitated to embark in it. ‘Tradal 
pursuits are no longer despised ; for the people of Japan 
distinctly recognise that the state of her commerce is the 
true index of a country’s greatness. That the effects of an- 
cient prejudices have entirely disappeared, we do not fora 
moment pretend. On the contrary, to those effects must 
be attributed much of the unfriendliness that now appears 
on the surface of our commercial relations with this 
country. If social traditions had not permitted the 
trade at the open ports to be monopolized by men in no 
respect fitted to do business, or consort, with the foreign 
merchant, the latter’s experience would have furnished 
him with very different data for his estimate of Japanese 
character. But we have to deal with things as they are; 
not as they might have been. European and American 
merchants in Yokohama have grown weary of waiting for 
a reciprocity of the upright policy which with them is the 
rule not the exception ; but they do not less heartily desire 
Japan’s prosperity, nor sympathise less keenly with her 
struggles than they did ten years ago. 

We would draw a line, too, between the sober sense 
of the Japanese nation and the irresponsible effervescence 
of its public writers. The latter belong for the most part 
to a party whose unceasing effort is to confound politics 
with commerce. In the eyes of conservative Japan the 
weakest point in the Tokugawa armour was its inability to 
oppose foreign aggression; and upon this precedent the 
political agitators of to-day proceed, when they endeavour 
to persuade the nation that it is unworthily represented 
by rulers who tamely endure the so called ‘“ indignity ’’ of 
exterritoriality, and suffer their tariff to be fixed for them 
by strangers. This clamour no more represents the sen- 
timent of Japan’s responsible men than the ungenerous 
and unjust abuse levelled at everything Japanese bya 
few scribblers indicates the true tone of foreign feeling. 
We believe that the Government of this country recognises 
the paramount importance of fostering foreign trade, and 
is honestly anxious to adopt measures conducing to that 
end. But the Government of this country finds itself 
face to face with a serious diiticulty. Its finances are in 
disorder ; and to remedy them it must have recourse to 
direct or indirect taxation. We do not presume to judge 
which is the more expedient. On that question the Ja- 
panese must be left to use their own discretion, for they 
alone can be familiar with the aspects of internal policy 
which most affect the casc. Apart from this, however, an 
analysis of their foreign trade for the past ten years fur- 
nishes them with three more or less cogent arguments 
upon which they base their election of indirect taxation in 
the form of increased custom duties. ‘Those arguments 
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are :—(1) That whereas in nine of the great states of the 
West the custom duties average 18.71 per cent of the 
total revenue, in Japan the ratio is 8.91 to 100; (2) That 
between 1868 and 1879 the import duties averaged only 8.55 
per cent on the declared value of the goods imported’; and (3) 
That during the same period, while Great Britain and the 
United States collected duties amounting to 17,828,184 yen 
and 8,805,882 yen respectively on their trade with Japan, 
the latter only collected 5,487,948 yen and 2,698,416 yen 
on the same trades. Against the first of these arguments 
it will justly be urged that Japan’s unfavorable position is 
due to the insignificance of her foreign trade, and that to 
saddle the latter with additional burthens is not the way 
to improve it. But the second and third considerations 
are not so easily invalidated; and it would be more 
satisfactory to see them fairly discussed with whatever 
issue, than to hear Japan accused of a suicidal desire to 
stifle her foreign commerce when in reality her only 
anxiety is to meet her own pressing liabilities. We 
have every confidence that those who are charged 
with the conduct of the negotiations commenced last 
Wednesday will bring to their task a liberal and unselfish 
spirit, and that, so far from embarrassing Japan by 
ungenerous suspicions, they will lend her their best aid 
to emerge from her difficulties. 


THE LATEST PHASE OF THE ROSS CASE. 

HE case of the seaman John Martin Ross convicted 

in the U. 8. Oonsular-General Court of the murder 

of Robert Kelly on board the American merchant ship 
Bullion in the harbour of Yokohama will be fresh in the 
minds of all our readers. The interesting legal questions 
arising out of the circumstance that Ross, though serving 
under articles on an American merchant ship, was never- 
theless a British subject, were fully discussed in our 
eolumns in the month of May of last year. In the conflict 
of jurisdiction which occurred in the matter between the 
British and American authorities in this country, it will 
be remembered that the American claim to jurisdiction 
was based on a construction ofthe U.S. Treaty with 
Japan by which the cognizance of offences committed by 
American citizens in Japan was extended so as to include 
offences committed on board an American merchantman 
in Japanese waters by persons of whatever nationality if 
serving under articles on board such aship. The British 
claim for the surrender of the prisoner to be tried in Her 
Majesty’s Court was based on the contention that, as 
against Great Britain, the U. 8. Treaty could not be 
deemed to have conferred upon the Courts of that country 
jurisdiction over British subjects so situated, since Japan 
had, by a Treaty of equal force and extension, conceded to 
Great Britain herself jurisdiction over a// British subjects. 
We ourselves, whilst fully concurring in this view, went a 
step further, and contended that the American Treaty 
could not be held tq confer such jurisdiction upon the 
American Courts in any case, and without reference to the 
consideration just referred to, on which Her Majesty’s 
official representatives here rested their claim, viz :—that 
paramount jurisdiction in the case had been conceded by 
Japan to the Sovereign of the offender's nationality. ‘The 
matter, as our realers are aware, has since been the sub- 
ject of diplomatic discussion between the Foreign Offices 
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of London and Washington, without, as it now appears, 
producing any change of view on either side. It is, how- 
ever, witha pardonable sense of personal satisfaction that we 
now learn that Her Majesty's Government has endorsed the 
action of its representatives here, zof on the narrower ground 
adopted by them, but upon the more fundamental principle 
contended for by ourselves : viz., that the treaty concession 
to a Foreign Power of jurisdiction over its subjects or 
citizens cannot inolude persons of other nationality even 
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nothing more than discover Britain. He was unable to 
maintain his position there; and when he left the island 
after his second expedition, not a single Roman remained 
behind: the Britons were as free as ever and paid no 
(tribute to the imperial city for a hundred years afterwards. 
Yet it is beyond doubt that they, no less than the Romans, 
were material gainers by the mutual intercourse: their 
coin and cattle rose to a value hitherto unknown ; their 
iron, pearls, tin, lead, wool and skins found a liberal and 


though serving under articles on a merchant vessel of that| insatiate market, while an important trade sprang up in 
Power. ‘This principle has new been distinctly enunciated ;many articles previously unremunerative. For all that, 
on behalf of the Government by the Secretary of State for; however, and despite the arts and sciences with which the 
Foreign Affairs, after considering the question in ee ee sought to make their presence palatable, some 
“munication with the Law Advisers of the Crown. The feeling of romance, foolish perhaps, but still respectable, 
Government's representatives in various capacities abroad‘ made the islanders prefer rude freedom to golden fetters ; 
are very naturally jealous of making any admissions or and their action two thousand years ago has remained a 
concessions of principle which might possibly go beyond reliable index of their character ever since. Under a very 
the views of those to whom they are responsiblo, and in | conventionalized exterior and a creed of terribly practical 
this particular case it was clearly the part of wisdom to! philosophy, England hides a heart that can be reached, 
rest the case upon a foundation which was at once the | sometimes with dangerous facility, always by honest im- 
strongest possible as against the other party to the conflict, ' pulses. For more than a century she had not been 
while not committing the Government to any principle | generous enough to forget her own want of generosity, 
capable of being injuriously turned against itself on jor to forgive her kith and kin who had been driven 
another occasion. But it is gratifying to receive further! by her injustice to write the story of her error in blood. 
evidence, in addition to much that is already well known, |; This implacability of the injurer is « trait of human 
that principles not admitted by the representatives of Go- character neither new nor mysterious. The sufferer has 
vernment abroad are frequently admitted and stated very | the sense of magnanimity to console him for his tolerance ; 
frankly by the Government itself upon the advice of Her | the man at whose hands he has suffered must consent to 
Majesty's Law Officers. Acs for the case of the miscreant; be pardoned and penitent at the same time. Itisa 
Ross, this is probably the last we shall hear of it. ‘The| difficult réle, more especjally for a groat nation ; and one 
respective Governments have maintained the action of|dare not deny that England might have longer lacked 
their representatives on each side—so far at any rate (on ;toral courage to play the part, had not the death of 
the American side) as that the Cabinet of Washington | General Garfield startled her out of her reluctant mood. 

Offered only an impracticable scheme for allowing the Her heart was touched; and tle world learned to its sur- 
question to be brought to a judicial test. On the English | prise that her sympathy for the child who had outgrown 
side, the Government have, as we say, fully approved the | her control, was as keen as the affection which had preceded 
action of Her Majesty’s Officers in this country, and, for | their estrangement. 

the rest, have allowed the diplomatic question to be con-| Called to the chief magistracy of the Great Republic at 
cluded by lodging a formal protest at Washington. As/| this juncture, President Arthur had it in his power to 
any attempt to re-try the case would almost certainly | convince England that her kindly feeling is sincerely re- 
entail the risk of the criminal’s escape from justico |ciprocated by America. Such an occasion does not pre- 

altogether, this is perhaps the best termination of the j sent itself twice in the lifetime of half a dozen generations, 
ineident that could be looked for. aud we cannot but regret that it was not turned to good 
account. ‘Lhe now famous incident at the Yorktown cele- 
, bration, though graceful enough in its way, was after all 
{nothing more than a happy trifle, much less significant 
than the very disproportionate impression it produced in 
Kngland. It is completely dwarfed by the side of what 
was possible. Had tho Presidential message contained a 
elause assuring Great Britain in so many words that the 
people of the United States have no sympathy whatever 
with the objects of the Land League, nor the Government 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 








RESIDENT ARTHUR has let slip a golden op- 
portunity of riveting the bonds of friendship that 

seem to be gradually drawing England and America into 
a union worthy to be called the “ federation of the world.” 
It has been happily said that the mother and daughter 
shook hands over the grave of a well-beloved son. Old 
‘enmities were forgotten in a common sorrow, and another | of America any intention of suffering tle territories of the 
proof was afforded of the curious fact that with E nglish- | Republic to be made the recruiting ground of an agitation 
men—cold, hard-headed, commercial Fuglishmen—senti- | against law and the rights of property, England would 
ment is after all omnipotent. Go back as faras we please have understood that her trials are not looked upon with 
in the history of our country, We are everywhere confronted | difference by those for whose losses she herself wears 








by this trait, most : aptly embodied in the picture of the | such deep mourning. Sooner or later America will have to 


| 
practical old farmer, John Bull, ever busying his brains consider her attitude in this matter. With a population 


about wheat and sovereigns, but ever accessible to the constantly receiving fresh accessions of evil from the pau- 
kindlier influences of life. 
admits that Caesar, for all his great preparations, his 


invincible legions and his uninterrapted victories, did | Socialists and Communists obtain from her people. But 


Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, | per and criminal classes of the old world, it would not be 


just to hold her responsible for all the assistance that 
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Fenianism and its rascally relatives could never have lived 
till now without the succour they have derived from the 
‘land of corn and meat,” and it is easy to see that the 
next addition to international law will be a clause engaging 
civilized powers to aid one another in stamping out a 
plague which threatens to infect everything healthy and 
reverend in our social systems. America herself caunot 
afford to be indifferent. Not content with subscribing 
three hundred thousand dollars a year to support thieves 
and assassins in Ireland, the land leaguers of the United 
States have conceived the idea of forming a ‘‘ No-Rent 
Association’ in America also. San Francisco, it would 
seem, is to be the scene of their first operations. They 
have already ‘‘constituted” themselves there, and an- 
nounced that their motto is the agrarian principle :— 
‘‘ Property is theft.” We suspect, however, that they will 
get short shrift on the Pacific slopes. Judge Lynch is 
still an efficient functionary there ; nor is he hampered 
by any such obstructions as Irish juries. Yet the presence 
of the disease in her own person may help America to 
appreciate its loathsome nature, and rouse her to the ex- 
pediency of aiding others to root it out before it becomes 
incurable. 
————— —————— 
MR. F. V. DICKINS ON TREATY REVISION. 

ib our last issue we reproduced a letter addressed by 

Mr. F, V. Dickins to the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
on the subject of Treaty Revision. It is a document that 
teems with evidences of research and impartiality, and 
most of the arguments adduced by the writer are unanswer- 
able. The Michi Nichi Shimbun las translated it care- 
fully and published it by installments, the last of which 
appeared a few days ago, and we cannot doubt that 
reasoning so clear and cogent printed in the columns of a 
journal with such a wide circulation, will exercise a most 
beneficial effect on public opinion in Japan. 

But while endorsing in the main what Mr. Dickins 
says, and particularly applauding the vein of large minded 
practicality that runs through all his reasoning, we must 
take leave to traverse a few of his statements and to regret 
his occasional descent to a species of special pleading 
rendered all the more salient by contrast with its admir- 
able context. 

And first we would ask Mr. Dickins whether he seriously 
proposes to maintain that Japan could not claim sovereign 
rights twenty years ago because she had a fendal polity ? 
His argument, briefly stated, amounts to this ; that de facto 
the authority of the Mikado not bein g universally exercised, 
whilo that of his lieutenant, the Shogun, was not less 
limited, the State could not claim the title of “ sovereign.” 
Possibly this plea might be admitted in a court of law, 
but it could scarcely be maintained before an inter- 
national tribunal, and least of all were Japan at the bar 
of judgment ; for whether the Mikado’s title to supremacy 
rested on civil’ or sacred grounds, the conservation 
ef its inviolability during a period of more than twenty cen- 
turies is a fact absolutely without parallel in the history of 
the world. Those who are familiar with Japanese annals 
know that throughout the length and breadth of the land 
thore never yet was a battle fought in which the side lack- 
ing the authority of cither the Mmperor or the Shogun 
escaped the designation of rebels (choteki). Surely it is 
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idle to question the extent of the Shogun’s authority 
because we can discover no period when each and every 
nobleman in Japan bore to him the relation of vassal or 
vanquished ? There were certainly times when powerful 
feudal chieftains in the south or north might have fear- 
lessly crossed swords with him, but if this fact constitutes 
a flaw in Japan's title to sovereignty, the same must be 
said of most Western countries during the feudal ages. At 
any rate whatever be the intrinsic value of Mr. Dickins’ 
argument, it completely ceased to be applicable to this 
country after the mediatization of the Government, and 
thus, if the attitude of the foreign powers was influenced 
by any such reasoning before 1870, it follows, on Mr. 
Dickin’s own showing, that Japan’s present demand for 
the restoration of her sovereign rights is reasonable and 
just. But surely all this sounds very like a legal quibble. 
Is it not mere waste of words to pretend that the terms of 
the foreign treaties were dictated in 1858 by a knowledge 
of the Mikado’s sway being confined to the Go-kinai or 
defied in the Kwanto, when in 1881 such an authority as 
Mr. Dickins is still confessedly ill-informed, and when it 
is a matter of history that the framers of those treaties so 
completely lacked information as to the polity of the coun- 
try they were treating with, that they could not even dis- 
tinguish between the Emperor and the Shogun ? 

The argument that Japan could not claim sovereign 
rights because being without the machinery of civiliza- 
tion— written laws criminal and civil, having universal 
application, a trained judiciary” and so forth—she was 
unable to furnish relinble guarantees that those rights 
would not be abused, is not only valid but also admitted 
frankly by the Japanese themselves. Nevertheless they 
not unnaturally ask how it happens that Her Britannic 
Majesty in 1855 ratified a convention—not yet abrogated 
—by which “ British Ships in Japanese ports’ were re- 
quired to ‘‘ conform to Japanese laws,” while three years 
afterwards her ambassador drafted a treaty virtually 
conferring on his nationals resident in this country 
complete immunity from those laws. The answer of 
course is that Lord Elgiu’s treaty never contemplated 
anything of the sort, and that it was the duty of those 
who were charged with supervising its execution to take 
care that, while their countrymen were in no case sub- 
mitted to the pevalties imposed by Japanese codes, they 
were neither permitted to violate those codes with impu- 
nity nor placed in a position to do so by the absence of 
efficient restraints. If Japan’s sovereign rights are barred 
by her inability to enforce them fitly, England, who 
lodges the disclaimer, ought to take care that she herself 
is not similarly non-suited. The long and short of the 
matter is that there are serious inconveniences inseparable 
from the ex-territorial system, and that the sooner it can 
be safely abolished the better for both sides. Meanwhile 
it is admitted that during the past twenty years Japan has 
in some degree qualified herself to resume her ‘ sovereign 
rights,” and unless in revising the treaties it is proposed 
to expunge the preamble which speaks of “ establishing 
on firm and lasting foundations the relations of peace 
and friendship, now happily existing between the 
two countries, and securing the best interests of their re- 
spective citizens,” foreign powers will certatly be bound to 
recognise appreciably tle difference between the Japan of 
1882 and that of 1858, for there is no avoiding the con- 
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viction that whether through the imperfection of our pro- 
visions, the too rigid attitude of our diplomats, or the 
maehinations of Japan’s own political agitators, her (io- 
vernment is placed to-day in a peculiarly delicate position 
vis-a-vis the nation, and can scarcely hope to extricate itself 
safely from the dilemma without some generous co-opera- 
on this side. We should hope that even those English- 
men who acquit their country of all error, and refer the 
existing friction entirely to Japan’s over-excited sensitive- 
ness, will still be willing to admit that the the Western 
powers are under a moral obligation to assist in mitigat- 
ing a trouble of which, directly or indirectly, they are the 
confessed cause. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
roneous notions Mr. Dickins undertakes to refute 
are those of the Japanese newspaper press and no 
doubt of the nation at large, but that they are 
shared by the Government of the Mikado. 
vinced of this we need not go beyond the draft proposed 
for the revised treaties, since we there learn—uuless in- 
deed we credit by preference the very unbusinesslike 
suspicions of the so called London Merchants—that exter- 
ritorial jurisdiction is distinctly conserved, and that the 
changes in the tariff are based upon imperative fiscal con- 
siderations. When the leaders of the Restoration under- 
took the task of rescuing their country from her suicidal 
seclusion, they had to wrestle with an intense and wide- 
spread anti-foreign feeling, and were saved, if not from 
defeat, at any rate from temporary disaster, by the judicious 
action of the Foreign Representatives. They have now to 
contend with another phase of the same sentiment, and we 
cannot believe that the Western Powers will be so illogical 
as to intensify to-day a difficulty they helped to overcome 
thirteen years ago. Yet thus, and thus only, may their con- 
duct be described, if their want of gencrous sympathy at this 
juncture tells the Japanese people that paticnt effort and 
bravely endured suffering count for nothing in the world’s 
estimation, and that respect may only be commanded by 
the right of might. It were a curious travesty on nine- 
teenth century enlightenment that international amity and 
the peaceful progress of civilization among thirty-five mil- 
lions of people, should be made to depend upon a fractional 
difference in the price of grey-shirtings or the remote pos- 
sibility of abuse in the infliction of a two-dollar fine. 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM TOSA TO 
THE CAPITAL. 


(Continued from the 7th instant. ) 


While these poetic musings were claiming attention, the 
ship moving on in her course reached Kago no Saki. 
Here, the brother of his Excellency, the new Governor, 
together with some others, overtook the ship. ‘They brought 
with them wine and other dainties for our refreshment; and, 
seated on the shore, the company talked about the difficulty 
of parting and kindred topics. The new-comers being 
lovers of literature and all elegant pursuits, were invited to 
compose poetry, but ench of them replied laughingly ;— 

“For my part, I feel diffident about drawing from my 
lips the heavy net with its freight of words?.” However, 
at last, by dint of uniting theirstrength, they sueceeded in 
bearing the heavy burden, and one of their number pro- 
duced the following effusion :— 

“As tlock the wild dicks mid the racds and rushes, 
Thus have we hither syed, an caver throng, 

To stay bim in his conte - our friend recicttcd— 
For whom we lony.” : 








1 An allusion to a net with its haul of tah--yinny not “Winged 
words.” 
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This all applauded as n fine effort. Then, he who was 
departing composed a stanza,— 

“Though ye thrust the oar in the ocean-wave, 

Ye may not reck of the deeps below; 

And yet, I trow, 

The wide sea-depths of my heart ye know.” 
While thus the friends held poetic converse, the rade sea- 
men, net comprehending their sorrows, cried, — 

“There, sirs, you've guzzled enough wine. We must ply 
the oar and get the ship on her way. = The tide ishigh, and 
fair winds will blow from this time ou. Pray, all of you, 
go on board!” 

Before separating, some one sang Chinese songs, and 
another, various songs of the East Country. 

The voices rendering these sonys were, in truth, so fall 
of melody that the very dust was shaken from the roof of 
the ship's enbin; and the clouds in Heaven paused in their 
course at the sound, gently swaying to and fro. 

Having stopped to-night at a place called Urato, our two 
friends, Fujiwarano ‘Takizane and Tachibana no Suyehira, 
succeeded in overtaking the ship. 

28th.—To-day it was planned that the ship should pro- 
ceed to the port called Ominato. 

Tho son of the returning Governor's predecessor resides 
in Urato, and cime on board to visit us with gifts of wine 
and a variety of other refreshments. 

Thus furnished with a banquet, the Company ate, drank, 
and made merry, woile the ship moved on her way, at length 
atriving at her destined port, 

29th.—Still in the same port (that is Ominato). 

A physician of the place favored us with a present of wine 
together with the flavoring known as ‘Tosohakusan3, 

I think the man’s heart must be an exceedingly kind 
One, 


[st day, Ist month—New-vyear's day ; but the ship still 
remains in the same place.x—Expectiny to make use of the 
apicy flavor provided for our wine, tt had been placed at the 
side of the cabin ; but the wind happening to rise, it wns 
catried away, and lost in the sen. Besides, as this place is 
in the rural regious we, were notable to purchase potatoes, 
rice-cakes, or edible seaweed ; so that our only feast was 
soup* made with the fish enlled ‘ Ai” snited and pressed ; 
and with this asa relish we sipped our wine. 

No donbt, the Ai, as he entered our lips, thought to him- 
solf ;—* Ah! poor souls! You must be lonesome, and, in 
sooth, I am sorry for you.” 


It was just as the fish imagined; for we, indeed, thought 
of Kiyoto with longings in which regret was mingled. 

However, oven here in the country, the customary straw 
rope is seen at the entrances of the poor little housess ; and 
the people on board have indulged in many surmises, while 
passing them, as to whether the Nayoshi’s head and the 
holly also form part of the adornmeuts, but are inclined to 
think not. 


2ud.—The ship still remnins in this port ; but, fortunate- 
ly, we received, to-day, from a good priest, a number of 
dainty articles in the way of food. 

3rd.— Here, yet, in this place; and every day it is just 
the same thing. ‘Tho fact that the wind remains unfavor- 
able, and keeps on saying, “Pray, stay awhile longer,” 
as if sorry to part with us, is a most annoying cireum- 
stance. 


4th.—As the wind does not furor us, we cannot proceed. 

Masatsura of Tosa visited us, tho bearer of wine and 
other good cheer. A great number have thus brought 
presents ; but I have not made any return, there being 
nothing suitable on the ship. 

In this way we have had an agreeable and lively time ; 
but, not having anything to bestow in return, I find myself 
in quite a dilemma. 

oth.—As wind and wave do not cense, we still remain 
in the same port, and people come constantly to visit us. 

6th.—To-day, it. ie just the same as yesterday. 








7 Koshinu, probaly. is meant by the © Bast Country.” 

* A compound confainiie cinnamon and various other Rpices, 

_* A play on the word *fsuimono Cseup) and the verb “sui” (to 
6Ip) occurs here: bitty, as elsewhere in this translation, these puns 
are necessary omiti: |, 

* The straw rope seen at the entrance of the Japancse houses at 
the * New-year ” vite, and protceting them from unwelevne evil 
Spirits, 18 too Wet Raowi to need anention: buat the fish ealle 
‘ Nayoshi,”’ it may be remarked, was a kind of te eer 
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7th.—Still in this harbor. We chanced to remember 
that to-day is the 7th of the month and a festival ; and 
thought how white horses ®, brought from various par ‘ts of 
the country, are being presented to his Majesty the Em- 
peror. 

As for us, our eyes gaze upon the white waves of the 
sea alone. 

A. person living at a place called Ike favored us, to-day, 
with a present of fish. 

There was quite a variety of river and sen fish, and 
among them some “ Funa,”7 but no “ Koi.” They were 
brought in great quantities, stored in long boxes, which 
were borne by a regular retinue of servants ; and, beside 
this nbundant gift, there was n small pr esent of ; greens, 
by which fact we were made aware that this is the 7th day 
of the New-year. 

Accompanying the presents, wns the stanza appended ;— 

‘The moors are thickly covered 
With springing grasses green. 
In sooth, from out this ‘Ike,’® 
Where water ne’er is seen, 
These early shoots of tender herbs, 
I sought to glean.” 
Thus eur visitor graciously condescended to favor us with 
these presents and the stanza that accompanied them, for 
all of which the writer expressed her exceeding gratitude. 
This * Ike,” by the way, is the name of a place, and not of 
a sheet of water. 

The donor of the gifts is the daughter of a noble genile- 
man of rank ; and having beceme the wife of a person be- 
longing to this part of the country resides here, at present. 

The good cheer was distributed among the ship’s com- 
pany, even the children reeeiving their share; and a great 
feast was made at which all indulged to satiety. 
vulgar sailors, in fact, made drums of their over-full sto- 
machs, and went about beating them and sporting in such 
fashion as to startle old Ocean itself; so that the waves 
rose high in alarm at their pranks. While they were in 
this frolicsome mood, many and varied were the amusing 
things that enlivened the occasion. 

To-day, also, some one whose name I have forgotten, but 
which I will write down when recalled, brought for our 
behoof a bex containing luncheon. . . He evidently 
came intending to make a poetic effort ; and being sorry 
on our account that wind and wave were so unpropitious, 
ashe gazed upon the rising billows, this poem was the 
outcome of his musings ;— 

“As ye speed O’er ocean sweeping, 
Louder than the white waves leaping, 


With their roar, my voice of weeping, 
While I linger far behind.” 


In good sooth, I laugh as I think what an unconscionably 
loud voice his must needs be. I do not know, and cannot 
affirm definitely, whethor his poetry and the viands he gave 
us, were good or not. Everybody exclaimed,—* A fine 
poem” !—but nobody made any effort to compose one in 
response toit. . . . What with eating and drinking 
the cheer provided for us, night wore on, until it grew 
quite late, nud the gentleman then took leave, saying ;— 
* As I shall not visit the ship again, I will bid you farewell. 
Speed safely on your journey. 

The child of a certaiu passenger on the ship said, just 
after this gentleman's departure ;— I'll make a poem in 
reply.” Her parents, much surprised, answered ;—‘ An 
amusing tale you tell us, indeed! If you oan com pose a 
stanza, do so at once. We will stop the person who has 
just taken his loave,’—added they ; but he was uot to be 
found, having already gone some distance, no. doubt. 

Although the little girl had really made n stanza, she 
bashfully refused to repent it, at first ; but, at length, after 
strong urging on the part of her friends, ubtered words to 
this effect ;— 





* It was the yearly custom, in ancient times, to bring horses to 
the capital, for the sovereign’s use, from the various places where 
they were reared to suit his purpose. The time scems to bave been 
tho 7th day of the Ist month, and the ldth d: ay of the 8th month. 
White horses, as betitting ‘Cone of divine” orign, were the only 
kind in request at this period. 


7 © Fauna —A kind of river fish &¢, Sce Hep.—* Koi” is the 
well known, much prized. carp. 

* An untranslate able play on the word “ [ke ’-—name of a place 
—and “Ike.” the word for pond, is the idea, if such it may be 


called, of this effort “ to drop into poetry.” 
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‘* From the sleeve of the departing, 

From the sleeves of those who stay, 

Floweth down a stream of tear-drops— 

Well-a-day ! 

Tis these tears—I can but think— 

(Not the brine of surf and spray) 

Bathing thus the Ocean’s brink.” 
Whether these lines are intrinsically so interesting, or 
whether they ouly seem meritorious to me, because com- 
posed by my own dear ehild, I do not know. Iu my 
opinion, they are unusually good, not only for a child ; but, 
if composed by a grown woman, would do her no discredit. 
Whether it would be well or ill to give them to the person 
who has lately left us, I cannot determine ; at all events L 
have corrected the poem and laid it away. 

8th.—As there is still some obstacle to our departure, to- 
day finds us in the same place, 

This evening the moon is exquisitely beautiful, and 
seems, as she hangs shining in the night-sky, as if about to 
plange into the wave-furrowed waters.—Gazing upon this 
scene, there came to my mind the words of the poet, 
Narihira ;— 

‘* O ye Mountain-peaks, flee _ backward, 
Yield no covert to the moon!” &. 
If I should compose a poem at sea, thought I, it would 
read thus ;— 
‘*O ye crested Waves up- climbing, 
Yield no entrance to the moon !’ 
Musing in this wise, the following stanza formed itself in 
my mind ;— 
‘“*1 can but fancy as 
Upon the Moon’s sso Pa light, 
That these, its ocean-blended rays, 
Are signs that yon Celestial River® 
Hath source in seas of upper height ; 
(And that the moon, mistakenly, ~ 
Makes haste to seek our lower sea.)1°” 


(To be Continued.) 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Tékiyé, on Thursday, January 12th, 
Mr. J. G. Kennedy, President, in the chair. 

After the formal business, it was announced that the Couneil 
had resolved to reprint Vols. I, II, and Part I of Vol. III of 
the “ Transactions,” which were now out of print. It had 
been found that tho want of those volumes was interfering 
considerably with the sale of the subsequent numbers. 

Prof. John Milne read a paper on the Koro-pok-guru or Pit- 
Dwellers of Yezo, of which the following is am abstract. 

In consequence of a conversation with Mr. T. Blakiston i in 
1878, Mr. Milne’s attention was in that year directed to a num- 
ber of rectangular pits on the island of Bentenjima, near 
Nemuro in the N.E. part of Yezo. Near to these pits flint 
arrow heads, fragments of porcelain and an earthenware vase 
were found. Subsequently, Mr. Milne heard of and examined 
many other collections of pits, in many other parts of Yezo 
and the Kurile Islands. These pits are usually rectangular in 
form, about 3 or 4 feet deep. A general conclusion which Mr. 
Milne arrived at was that in the north the pits are more nume- 
rous and in better preservation than those in the South, as for 
instance those near Sapporo. 

The Japanese} say that these pits were the houses of the 
Koshto, Koshito, or Kobito, a race of dwarfs. On enquiry 
from the Ainos, which enquiries were made for Mr. Milne 
by Mr. J. Batchelor of Hakodate, it was found that the 
aes called these people the Koro-pok-guru, or literally the 

‘ people having depressions.” hoy say that they lived in 
huts built over holes, and they knew the art of potlery. Far- 
ther, the Ainos say that they exterminated them. In the 
extreme north of the Kuriles Mr. Milne met with the abori- 
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over pits, which were in general appearance identical with the 
uninhabited pits farther to the South. Certain tribes in Saga- 
lin and Kamschatka also dwell in pits. From data of this 
description Bir. Milne came to the conclusion that the modern 





representatives of the pit-dwellers were tho Kurilsky or some 
of the inhabitants of Sagalin or Kamschatka, who like the Es- 
quimo of the Atlantic sea-board, had in former times extended 
much farther to the South. 

Mr. Milne also adduced several fac!s not hitherto brought 
forward to show that the shell-heaps of Nipponjwere the spoor 
of the Ainos. 

Asa generalization upon the inhabitants of the Japanere 
empire, Mr. Milne suggested, and gave reasons to shew, that the 
hairy Ainos were connected with the hairy Papuans, who once 
extended from their present home on the south, in a continuous 
line through the Philippines to Japan. 

Malay races invaded this line in the Philippines and all that 
remain of the aboriginal stock are the aboriginal hairy Aeina. 
In Formosa, in Oshima, and in Satsuma and other paris of Jn- 
pan, other links of the hairy, large-eyed, round-faced, Aino type 
are still tobe found. The modern Japanese invaded the line 
from the direction of Corea, and as they exterminated or drove 
the Aino towards the North, the Aino in his turn pressed 
upon the Koro-pok-guru who retreated to more boreal regions, 
leaving behind him, as indications of his former presence, the 
pitlike depressions which are to be found in so many parts of 
Yezo. 

A short discussion followed, in the course of which 

Mr. Satow observed that the language of the old Japanese 
chronicles indicated the presence in Eastern Japan of other 
tribes of barbarians besides the Ainos, whom the Japanese 
called Yezo, writing the name with Chinese characters which 
signified “ Crab Barbarians,” in allusion to their long beards. 
In the charge to Yamatodake no Mikoto, delivered as he is 
about to set forth on his last expedition against the East. 
the Yezo were spoken of as being one tribe among many. 
There were also aboriginal tribes in Kiushin down to the 
same period, such as the Hayato, of Satsuma, who furnished 
a bodyguard to the Mikado. and the Kuma-oso or Oso. He 
agreed with Mr. Milne’s theory of an early Mongoloid im- 
migration, which probably came by way of 
peninsula across the islands of Tsushima and Iki, and was 
established in Idzumo and adjacent provinces, before the 


the IXorean 


advent of the ancestors of the present ruling family. who 
entered Japan from the south of Kiushiu, 
bably of Malay origin. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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To THE Epiror oF THE “ Japan DarLy Mat.” 

Deak: Sir :—I write to inform you of a fact which I think 
should be known both as a caution to owners of dogs and to 
show up what I think has been an act of wanton cruelty. I 
had a black watch dug. Of his breed I am not certain, but he 
was of kind disposition, so much so that he was never ticd up, 
but allowed to run around generally, staying in the compound 
or accompanying the children on their way to school. 

To-day at 12m. my children, coming from school, were told that 
the dog was lying near 212; and the gardener, who at once 
went up, found tie poor beast lying with what looks like a spear 
wound pe ssuvulder, Ivdiel shortly afterwards in spite of 
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there is such a rule I think it’extremely harsh; and would like 
to know if I have any remedy for .the loss of a faithful friend. 
I yemain, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. J. MOSS, 
No. 203, Bluff. 
January 17th, 1382. 
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IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before Russet Ropertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Monday, ‘fanuary 16th, £882. 
Anress & Co. v. T. L. Roveers. 
This was a claim for $500 arising for transhipment 
of goods from the British barque Santon to the Forward 


Ho and Annie. 


Mr. Lowder appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Kirkwood 
for the defendant. 


Plaintiffs in this petition shew, that defendant in May 
last, when the enptain of the British barque Santon, received 
at Antwerp on board tho said vessel 1,000 cases of glass to 
be delivered at Yokohama or Hiogo as the plaintiffs might 
desire. On arrival here plaintiffs notified to the defendant 
their wish that the goods should be carrried to Hiego. 
The defendant, without authority and against the desire of 
the plaintiffs, transhipped a portion of it at Yokohama on 
hoard another vessel which conveyed it to Hhego. On 
arrival there it was found that this portion was damaged 
by other causes than those excepted in the bills of lading. 
Plaintits therefore pray that the defendant be ordered to 
pay $500 as damaves and costs of this snit, and that they 
may have such farther relief as the case may require. 

The defendant demurs to the plaintitts’ petition and 
moves that it he dismissed with costs, without any anawer 
being required, insemuch as the same is bad in law, in that 
it does not alloge that the plaintitls are shippers or con- 
signes of the anid 1,000 cases of glass or that, as consignoes 
of such goods, the property in the sane has passed to him 
by reason of such consignment. In September Inst: this 
cause had been heard when the presiding judge ordered it 
to be amended ; and it came on for hearing to-day. 

Mr. Lowder moved an amendment in the wording of 
elauses in the petition which was not objeeted to hy the 
defendant. Several other amendments and an additional 
clause in the amendments, Mr. Mirkwood objected to, on 
the ground that these amendments ought to have been 
made in the last three montis, tneve had been ample time 
for it, these amendments get upon an ontiraly new case. 
Mr. Lowder then cited several Naraaal of Jaw in support 
ef the motion—among others, Order 27, Rule 1 was refer- 
red to,—which says that all amendments may and shall be 
made at any stage of the case necessary to bring all the 
evidence and the circumstances before the Court. 

Mr. Kirkwood contended ihe validity of the cited rules 
in this case, as their acceptance would necessitate a new 
suit. 

Mr. Lowder said it was necessary for him to bring the 
eit into the Court at the time he did and when the present 
amendments could not be foreseen, 

The Court allowed the amencments as applied for by Mr. 
Lowder but net tho additional clause. 

Mr. Lowder then read tie petition and gave the general 
outlines of the case and put in, as evidence, the correspon- 
dence, the survey, &e. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to the survey report being put in 
a8 evidence, 

Mr, Lowder said that he had a perfect right to do sa, 25 
the defendant was present whon the surveys were me ie, 
Ile then continued to address the Court aud calle | 

H. Ahrens, sworn, said :—IT am a German subject acl 
the plaintiff in this suit. LTtvade in Yokohama, Germa y 
and Eneland under the firm aid style of HE Aliens & Co, 

the Dills of Ladine now in Court in May Inst, 
the rece yes trai the defendant the goods 
T received these Bilis trom Messrs, Broo & Co., 
I recownise the signaiures of Van der Lant & Co., 
Phad te pay the short proceeds. and if 
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ceeds from Mesars. Van der Laat & Co. I remember the 
arrival of the Santon on the 21st of August. I saw the 
notice on the 22nd in the local papers. I saw Mr. Nowden 
of the firm of Reimers & Co,, who acted on behalf of the 
vessel. 











Mr. Kirkwood objectod) and said that he wanted proof 


that Mr. Nowden acted as agent for the Santon, aud that 
he was in the empley of Reimers & Co. 

Mr. Lowder produced a letter from Reimers & Co., to 
Ahrens & Co., in which they stated they were the agents 
of the vessel, and that in the papers they were stated as the 
agents, which had not beon repudiated or contradicted. 

His Honour upheld the objection of Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mr. Lowder then asked Mr, Ahrens to stand down and 
called Mr. Reynders, but Mr. Kirkwood objected to the 
calling of Mr. Reynders at the present stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

Nis Honour sustained the objection of Mr. Kirkwood and 
ordered the examination of Mr. Ahrens to be continued. 

Mr. Lowder then applied that the witness should be sub- 
peenaed and summoved immediately, and said that it was an 
every day occurrence in the Courts in England to call up 
witnesses in Court to produce certain evidence or documents, 


Examination continued :—This Mr. Nowden held hiniself 


to be the agent of the defendant. 


Mr. Lowder then called on the defendant to admit who 


were the ayents. 


Mr, Kirkwood :—It is too late, I do not admit it. ‘This 


to me is one of the most material points. I object to any proof 
of the fact as it is now too late. Under Order 32, notice 


should have been given before the hearing. 


Mr. Lowder contended that he had given primd facie 
proof thereof that Reimers & Co., were the agents and if 


Mr. Kirkwood would not admit it he could prove the fact. 
Case adjourned until 2 p.m. 
The Court resumed its sitting at 2 p.m. 


His Honour asked Mr. Kirkwood what was his substantial 
ohjection to Mr. Lowder’s mode of examining the witness. 

Mr. Kirkwood said he objected to any correspondence or 
conversation unless it was established that Reimers & Co., 
really were the ageuts of the Santon. He was uot prepared 
to admit the agency of Reimers & Co. 

Mr. Lowder said that Reimers & Co., had corresponded 
with Ahrens & Co., as agents of the Santon, which he 
could prove through the witness now in Court, (Mr. 
Abrens). He then asked that a letter from the plaintiffs 
to the defendants be produced. 

Mr. Kirkwood said he was willing to produce it, but 
objected to it being taken us evidence. 

Mr. Lowder contended that those letters were primd 
Jacte evidence that Reimers & Co., were the agents of the 
ship. {He said :—I have learned that Mr. Reynders was 
made Consul yesterday, and how a Consul can order his own 
attendance I cannot see. ] 

Mr. Ahrens here took the stand. 

Mr. Lowder brought forward a letter addressed from 
Abrens & Co., to Reimers & Co., as agents of the British 
barque Santon. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to the letter being put in as 
evidence, as the agency had not been established yet. 

His Honour upheld the previous ruling which he had 
given, until the agency had been proved. - 

Mr. Lowder applied for an adjournment to procure the 
necessary proofs. and evidence that shall approved by the 
Court. If His Honour would take the evidence for what 


it was worth on condition that the ovidence be struck out if 


the agency could not be proved, he would proceed. 

To this course of procedure Mr, Kirkwood objected. 

Mr. Lowder applied for an adjournment to enable him to 
produce evidence as to the agency of Roimers & Co., and the 
Court adjourned till 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Kirkwood here addressed the Court as to costs and 
the non-summoning of Mr. Reynders by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Lowder replied that the costs should not be granted. 

His Honour ruled that theday’s costs would be included 
in the costs of the suit. 





Tuesday, ‘Fanuary 17th, 1882. 


This ease was adjourned from yesterday at the applica- 
tiouw of Mr. Lowder to enable Lim to procure cvidence as 
to the agency of the British barque Santon. 
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On resuming Mr. Lowder called for Mr. Reynders who 
had not appeared, and who could not be compelled by his 
Consul to attend. 

W. C. Van Oordt, sworn, snid :—I am an Dutch subject 
and have been acting as Danish Consul for some years, and 
also as a Judge in the Dutch Court. TI cannot compel 
Dutch subjects to appear in a Dutch court, except in 
Criminal cases. J kuow Mr. Reynders. He is » Dutch 
subject. 

Cross examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—I have only studied 
Dutch Jaws in the course of ny business. I have not read 
the statutes that were passed in Holland during the last 
five years. 

Mr. Lowder said that Mr, Nanudin could not be com- 
pelled by his consul (the German Consul) to appear, and 
raid he had failed to prosure the evidence of the witness 
Reynders : it had been impossible for Lim although he had 
used every endenvor fo do so. 

Mr. Kirkwood suggested that Mr, Reynders should be treat- 
ed asa foreigner out of jurisdiction of his own Court, if his 
(Mr. Kirkwood’s) argument was sound yesterday it was 
sound now and not in the least shaken by the evidence, 

Mr. Lowder handed in as evidence a letter dated Sept, 
Ist, 1881 which had been proved. 

Mr. Abrens, recalled, was asked by Mr. Lowder what 
Mr. Nowden said to him. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to the question, but was over- 
ruled by the Court. 


The Court asked whether steps had been taken to secure 
Mr. Nowdon’s attendance ? 

Mr. Lowder answered in the affirmative, but Mr. Naudin, 
as mentioned before, could not be compelled to attend. 

Witness: —Mr. Naudin ssked me whether the goods 
could not be landed here? I said no; the market 
was not as favorable here as in Kobe. ‘This was about 
the 22nd August last. Next I board of these goods 
by telegram from my Hiogo firm, informing me that part 
of the cargo had arrived there in the Aane. I nddressed 
the agents of the Santon, in consequence of this (letter read 
by Mr. Lowder). I received a reply. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to the reply being received 
and said the agency had to be proved before this document 
could be received, citing several precedents where it was so 
ruled. 

Mr. Lowder said he endenvorad (o call Mr. Reynders 
and Mr. Naudin, but had failed to secure their attendance, 
therefore, this letter should be received ns secondary 
evidence. (Letter read and admitted by the Court.) 

Mr. Kirkwood said the agents for the ship might not be 
agents of the master, but only the agents of the charterers, 

Witness :—I was never asked by defendant that the 
goods might be trans-shipped to Kobe. The Japanese 
take a difference in the price of glass-ware ; if for instance 
a price of $3.25 per case is agreed on to arrive in a certain 
ship, they will not take delivery if « trausshipment has taken 
place and the market has gone against them in the mean- 
time. On account of breakage, from 10-50 cents per case is 
sometimes allowed. ‘Iransehipment does not make any 
differences in price if the goods have not suffered from break- 
age. ‘The mere fact of transshipment would make a dif- 
forence of 10 cénts per case before inspecting it, I saw the 
goods in question on the Euglish Hatoba ; they were placed 
4.6 cases high. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—I havo no experience 


-whether the agents for the charterors of a ship may be also 


the agents for the owners. I believe I addressed Reimers 
& Co., only in one letter us agents of the barque Santon. 
Mr. Nowden told me that he had come for the Santon, and 
asked me whether the goods in her could be delivered here. 
He said nothing about the capacity ho camein. I have 
seen # notice in the papers from Reimers & Co., as the 
ship’s agents. 

By Mr. Kirkwood :—Supposing the Santon, had an 
optional cargo of glass on top of some cargo fur Yokohama, 
this glass would have to be removed vut of the ship 
before the Yokohama cargo could be taken out, would the 
cargo of glass be more likely to sustain damage by 
putting it into lighters to tranship it from the lighters into 
another ship to be.sent to Kobe or Hiogo, than by putting 
it into lightors, landing and storing it on the hatoba and 
subsequently re-shipping it into the Santon ? 


THE JAPAN 


Mr. Lowder objected to this question ; but Mr. Kirk- 
wood said that it was n very material question to throw 
light on damage arising from transshipment. Question 
allowed. 

Witness :—The answer to this question ean ouly be given 
by an expert. Every removal will increase the damage. ‘The 
damage from one ship (o another would cause more damage 
than the landing and re-shipping. ‘The answer I gave 
regarding the reduction of prices refers to snles to arrive, 
T cannot any whether the 500 cases in question were sold 
to arrive or not. 
goods before agreeing to buy. We never sell by quality. 
I do not know what the usual percentage is allowed for 
breakage of glass-ware; I have no idea. It is not an 
acknowledged practice among importers of glass to leave a 
margin of 5 per cent. for breaknyo before any claims can 
be made. I do not know of it; this damage is included in 
the price. There has been a case in a Japanese Court nt 
Tokio, where 5 per cent was nllowed. 

By Mr. Lowder :—My answer rezarding a certain allow- 
ance of breakage refers both to goods sold to arrive and to 
goods not sold before arrival. 

Witness :—If, in the above case, some of my goods were 
on top of other cargo, it would not beat all necessary to 
land them in Yokohama. I have never been in such a 
case. 

M:. Kirkwood directed the Court's attention to a dizcre- 
pancy in wituess’s nnuswers, where he said that goods sold 
after arrival wero always sold by inspection and not by 
quality or sample. He wished to ask whether the goods 
then were not sold irrespective of any transshipment, and 
that transshipment affected the price only so far as it was 
concerned. 

By the Court :—The Japanese will always ask the dants 
if the goods have been transshipped, and the effect is that, 
in any case of transshipment known to them, they will ex- 
amine the goods more carefully and open every ease. 

This closed Mr. Ahrens’ examination, and it was proposed 
to adjourn the case. 

Mr. Lowder, however, objected to an adjournment, be- 
cause he had since yesterday's hearing learned that the 
witnesses he had brought up from Kobe had to return and 
he could not consent to an adjournment if the costs of the 
adjournment would be included in the costs of the suit, 

Charles Braess, sworn, said :—ITama German subjoct, aud 
have come from Kobe. I was ayent for tho Santon as tar 
as the inward cargo was concerned. 

A question by Mr. Lowder whether witness had been in- 
formed by Reimers & Co., that cargo for plaintiffs lad 
arrived in Kobe, was objected to by Mr. Kirkwvuod, on the 
ground that witness’s sub-agency would have to be proved 
first. 

Mr. Lowder contended that tho proof of Reimers 
Co.’s agency was proved, and consequently witness’s sub- 
agency. Question allowed. 

By Mr. Lowder :—Agents usually take their orders from 
the master of the vessel. I received the Santon’s manifesto 
of Kobe and optional cargo from Reimers & Co. On the 
22nd August they asked me in a letter to enquire of eon- 
signecs of cargo in Kobe, whether they would cousent to a 
transshipment of cargo to Yokohama. 

Some questions abont personal interviews of wituess 
with Ahrens & Co., Kobe, were objected to by Mr. Kirk- 
wuod, and. also correspondence handed into Court as 
evidence. Questions allowed. 

Witness :—I went to Alirens & Co., Kobe, nnd asked 
Mr. Pectmann whether they would consent to a transship- 
ment of goods ; they refused, Lecanso most of it was glass- 
wnre. I telegraphed their answer to Reimers & Co. on 
the 26th August. Sometime afterwards I heard that the 
Captain had, nevertheless, trensshipped the goods. = In 
eonsequence of Ahrens & Co.’s Ictier after the arrival of 
the Anne in Kobe I sent them an answor. (Letier read 
and handed into Court). 

Mr. Kirkwood took exceplion to this, 

Some more corressondence was read and handed into 
Court. Mr, Kirkworot said he objected to the whole of 
this coresponde:ce, 

Witness) Wir A ee & Oc. refused to take delivery, 
J lunded the youss 1s 2 4. Fonse sheds, and brought 
them afterwards i: warehouse, where they 
must have been tees i ae ‘i aftcr the arrival of the 
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remainder of the cargo by the Forward Ho. Ablrens refused 
to take delivery of the goods in the Anne because the 
whole had not arrived. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked the Court what note had been 
taken of his objections. 

The Court understood that Mr. Kirkwood objected to the 
whole evidence of the lust witness, as the fact of his sub- 
agency had not been proved. 

Mr. Kirkwood said he objected to the whole proceedings 
revarding this, 

Adjourned till 9 o’elock to-morrow morning. 


Wednesday, \8th ‘fanuary, 1882. 


On resuming Mr. Lowder called 

A. Oestinann, sworn, said :—I represent the firm of Ahrens 
& Co. at Hiozo. As avents of Alrens & Co. I recollect receiv- 
ing these Bills of Lading (Ex. A). These Bills of Lading did 
not arrive at Hisvo by the Santon. I received some notice 
asking for the allowance of the transshipment of the goods, 
In the latter part of August Meyer & Co., mado application 
through Mr. Bracss. 

A question as to the nature of this application was objected 
to by Mr. IXirkwood. 

His Honour said that there was no proof that Reimers & Co. 
Were agents for the master. 

Mr. Kirkwood said, even if this was proved, it was required 


| that the authority of Reimers & Co. to appoint sub-agencies 
pbe proved. It was in his right to raise all objeciions he could, 


although it might give the Court a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Lowder said that Mr. Braess had acted as the agent in 
Hiogo for the Sanfon,tand he had been instructed by the mas- 
ter, so he must be agent of the master. ‘I'he bills, etc., were 
sent to Reimers & Co., and he would call some more wituesses 
in the afternoon to prove that Reimers & Co. were the agents. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to this and said that Me. Lowder 
was going beyond hig power. 

Witness :—Mr. Braess came as the agent of the Saunton. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked the Court to take note of the question 
as to what Mr. Bracss said to witness. Ive objected to that as 
it wus not yet decided that Meyer & Co. were agents of the 
defendant, and asked that this should be dono before any 
ovidencs as to the correspondence between Meyer & Co., and 
third parties or plaintiffs could be received as admission against 
defendant. He asked that the point should be received if the 
question was allowed. 

Mr. Lowder contended that the Court could not decide the 
point at this stage of the proceedings. 

Witness :—Mr. Bracss asked me if I would allow the goods 
to be transshipped to another vessel. I refused and told him 
that the nature of th» goods would not allow of it. Part of 
the goods arrived by the Furward Ho. Meyer & Co. told me 
they had arrived, ‘Thisis a letter I received from Meyer & Co, 
(Ex Is.) The goods not mentioned in Ex K. arrived by the 
Forward Ho. lL veplied to that letter. [Copy of the reply put 
in, to which Mr. Kirkwood objected.] 

Mr. Lowder said that the original was in Mr. Bracss’ hands, 
therefore he tendered a press copy. He referred the Court to 
Taylor on evidence, and said that the defendant could not 
compel Mr. Braess to produce the original as he was out of the 
jurisdiction of this Court. 

Witness :—I did reply to Mr. Braess. I received another 
reply (Ex F.) 1 took delivery of all the goods mentioned in 
Ex E. except the 171 cascs of lampchimneys. I refused accep- 
tance of thein because the shipment was not complete and 
they were damaged. I think it was 3 or 4 weeks after the 
arrival of the Annie that the Forward Ho came in. Meyer 
& Co. informed me of the arrival of the goods. Ihad a survey 
aud culled on a portion of the goods. Mr. Braess; myself and 
several gentlemen were present. The surveyors made a report 
on the goods. I communicated the reports to Mr. Braess. 

Mr. Kirkwood said that the attempt to put in the reports of 
the experts must be proved, and that the experts were qualified. 
It is a way of bringing evidence in only for one side which he 
could not break down in any way. The Court has invariably 
ruled that a survey report cannot be received. Mr. Rennie has 
before ruled that survey reports cannot be received. What 
Mr. Lowder now endeavors to put in is the report of an 
expert, They should cut out the survey reports in this case. 
Braecss knew he hud? no authority to entertain claims, 

Mr. Lowder said that this proved that Meyer & Co. were the 
agouts of the defendant. He quoted a section of law allowing 
the admitting of an affidavit. You have clean bills of lading 
but have no authority of the captain to entertain claims. Mr, 
Braces merely attended at the survey as agent of the Captuin. 

Mr. Kirkwood maintained that such suryey reports had never 
been allowed in this Court. It must be conclusively proved 
that the surveyors cannot come here; the rule was absolute to 
this effect, 

Survey report read by Mr. Lowder. 

His Monour said that the report was too strong and that it 
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could not be admitted, without the surveyors being cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked why he had not been asked to admit 
those reports. 

Sustaiued by the Conrt. 

Mr. Lowder :—Did you agree with the opinions and 1ecom- 
mendation contained in those reports ? 

Witness :—Yes. 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to the question and was sustained 
by the Court. 

Witness :—I saw the 171 cases of Jamp chimneys which ar- 
rived by the Annie, The cases were apparently in bad order. 
I formed an opinion of the contents when they were in- 
spected. I have some experience in glass-ware. I have re- 
ceived glass-ware both in good and bad order at various times. 
I consider 1 cent per dozen a moderate allowance. ‘The averge 
was 40 dozen per cnse. I did see the 100 cases of lamp chimneys 
thnt came by the Forward Ho. The marks were the same 
as those on Ex. A. ‘lhe 110 cases also contained 40 dozen each. 
The 100 cases that came by the Forward Ho were in a bad 
condition. They were in a worse condition than those by the 
Annie—double the amount of the former allowance. I also 
inspected at the samo time 500 cases of window glass) The 
cases were in a bad condition. There wns no reason for an 
allowance because they were made hy the surveyors and the 
buyers. They were to arrive direct. We made an allowance of 
20 cents percase. They had contracted to purchase from us. 
They would not take delivery without the allowance. We 
paid certain fees for these survey reports amounting to $30.00. 
A mere fact of transshipment decreases its value to the pur- 
chaser. We paid bonded warehouse charges direct to the 
Custom House. ‘They amounted to $71.64. The goods were placed 
there by Meyer & Co. on condition that I should pay for the 
delivery of them. Bills of the survey reports were sent to 
Meyer & Co. (Bill handed in and marked Ex. F.) Mr. Braess 
a to pay it on the ground that he was ordered not to pay 

or it. 


Cross examined; by Mr. Kirkwood :—I have been in the 
employ of Ahrens & Co. a little over a year. I was in the 
firm of Kniffler & Co. before that in Yokohama and Kobe. 
They imported glass ware. I acted for the company at Hiogo. 
I finally took delivery of all this glass. I ubjected to take 
delivery of the goods by the Annie as they were not complete. 
My other reasons are that the goods were damayed and that the 
agents would not undertake any claims. I consider myself 
justified in refusing to take delivery of apart of cargo. I also con- 
sider myself justified in refusing to abandon more or less damaged 
cargo. I did not abandon the goods in this case because I had 
a survey report. The lamp chimnies were not sold to arrive. 
I did not give any notice to the owners of the Sunton that the 
window glass was to be sold to arrive. Glass ware can not be 
hurt in any other way so far as trans-shipment is concerned 
except by breakage ; window glass and lamp chimneys which 
are not sold to arrive are inspected before they are sold, as 
n general rule. They offered me a price according to the 
condition of the cases. 


Mr. Kirkwood :—Do you think a transshipment cargo of 
goods sustaining 5 per cent damage would affect the price any 
more than a cargo of goods sustaining 5 per cont damnge that 
had not been transshipped P 

Witness :—Yes. I am quite acquainted with the port of 
Yokobama. : 

Mr. Kirkwood :—Which would sustain the most damage ? If 
goods had to be transshipped from one ship into lighters, into 
another, or that the goods should be put into lighters, taken to 
the hatoba and again reshipped ? 

. Witness :—In the latter case. I would choose the ono that 
would cause the least breakage. 250 cases were taken delivery 
of without objection. They had been transhipped. I am quite 
acquainted with the character of the Japanese merchants : they 
always avail themselves of whatever excuse they can to lower 
the price of articles. ‘The survey feos are varied, but the usual 
fees are from $5 to $10. No prices are fixed by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

By Mr. Lowder :—The purchaser did not know the goods 
had been transshipped: I never mentioned it to him. ‘hey 
were outwardly in good condition. I cannot tell whether he 
would have asked for a reduction if he had known the goods 
had been transshipped. He took them away as soon as landed. 
I would have allowed a reduction if he hud demanded it. I 
would not consider it as an excuse which Japanese merchants 
usually make: I would consider it a legitimate claim. 

Chas. Braess, recalled :—I have heard the evidence given by 
the last witness. I agree in nearly all points with what he has 
stated. I was present when the surveys were held. I was 
asked by Mr. Oestmann to be present. I inspected the goods 
whon they were surveyed. I agreed with the allowance asked 
and thought it moderate, even as agent of the captain of the 
ship. I think they were justified in not taking delivery of the 
171 cases because the goods might have been assorted and 
broken. The captain refused to pay any claims. I have a good 
deal of experience in glass-ware. Generally I agree with Mr. 
Oestmann. I would add that I make it a point with such goods 
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as glass-ware,‘when in godown, that the pnrchaser sees the goods 
before he closes his bargain. I know of some lamp chimneys 
arriving, the Sanfon's cargo. It came by the Annie. It was not 
consigned to us for sale. I was instructed to sell it to arrive 

Mr. Kirkwood objected to this evidence being taken as it was 
not tho subject matter of dispute at all. 

Witness :—I did not sncceed in doing so. They would not 
purchase because the goods had been transshipped or had been 
stored there recently. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—I have no other author- 
ity to say that Iam the agents of the Santon except by the 
letter from Reimers & (‘o. saying they were the agents. I have 
had no direct communication with the captain. Iam acquaint- 
ed with shipping business, but not to a very large oxtent. IRfa 
ship was consigned tome by the charterers, [ should always 
sigu myself as agents of the ship. I consider that if was the 
ayont for the charterers, I would be agent of the owners also. 
Supposing I was tho agent of the captain Iam not obliged to 
only give evidence in his favor but against him if the 
claim is a legitimate one. The surveys were held some- 
time about the 10th October. I wrote Ex. F. on the same 
day. I did not consider it my duty to entertain any 
claims by the Annie. I did not receive any authority to 
settle any claims by the Forward Ho, except to bo pre- 
sent at the survey for a few cases which the shipping 
agent here had declared to be badly broken. I had funds of 
the ship in my hands. It was the freight which was payable 
in Kobe. I agree with all the answors Mr. Oestmann gave to 
Mr. Lowder. 


By Mr. Lowder :—I had no authority to act for the Santon 
except what Reimers & Co. gave me. I should always act on it ex- 
cept the captain objected to it. I have had ships consigned to me 
sometimes and signed as agents for such ships. I have never 
been asked to show my authority to act for the captain, owner 
or charterers of a vessel. The goods by the Annie and Forward 
Ho were forward tv me by Rainer & Co. I collected some 
freight dues. Reimers & Co., instructed.me to do so. I 
forwarded them to Reimers & Co. I have never agreed to 
entertain any claims against the master of the Santon. 
I should assume that my principnl should wish me 
to speak the truth even if it should go against his interests. 

E. Popp, sworn, said :--I am a German. I ama member of 
the firm of Raspe and Co. Yokohama. I remember that the 
British barque Santon arrived in August. I had goods by her. 
Thad a claim against her for ship damage. I presented the 
claim to Reimers and Co. as agenls. I considered them agents 
of the British barque Santon. I have experience in the import 
of glass-ware. I prefer direct shipment to transshipment. I 
should prefer that because there would not be so much break- 
age. ‘There is a difference in price between direct and indirect 
shipment. There is always a percentage of breakage of glass, 
This is allowed in the ruling market price. In the case of glass 
ware being transshiped, a purchaser, in event of the market 
being against him, would not purchnse. If the market was in 
his favor, he would inspect it at first. If the breakage 
is over a certain percentage, I should have to pay for it, 
even for goods sold to arrive. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—I think a purchaser would 
protest against a transshipment if I had agreed to a direct ship- 
ment. An indirect shipment would not be a breach of contract 
unless it was stated that it should be a direct shipment. The only 
harm done to glass by transshipment is brenkage. Glass that 
is sold to arrive would decrease in price by the mere fact of 
traus-shipment. I have had considerable experience in glass- 
ware for some years. In making allowance for goods sold to 
arrive, I should make an allowance for breakage by trans- 
shipment. As a rule breakage is not up to the allowance. 
Allowance is made for indirect brenkage. I would make him 
no allowance if I sold goods according to sample which had 
been transshipped. The Santon must have had a bad voyage 
according to our cargo. With the exception of two cases, all 
our cargo was more or less sea-damaged. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 

On resuming, Mr. Lowder called for Mr. Popp as he wished 
to examine him again, to which Mr. Kirkwood objected, 
Witness, when asked if he had any conversation with Mr, 
Lowder, answered, yes. 

Mr. Lowder said that, even if he had a conversation with 
c Popp, that was no reason why his evidence should not be 
taken. 

His Honour said he could examine witness on condition that 
Nr. Kirkwood should again cross-examine him. 

P The notes of the cross-examination were then read by the 
ourt. 

Witness:—The breakage by sailing vessel as a general rule 
does not come to 10 per cent. When a trans-shipment has 
taken place the Japanese buyer is entitled to less than 10 per 
cent for goods to arrive. He would be entitled to less than 10 
per cent. ‘The damage clause is 10 per cent. 

Re-cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—I think a Japanese 
can throw up his contract if a transshipment should have 
tuken place. If I had made a contract for goods to arrive 
without specifying whether they would come in one, two, or 
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three ships, I do not think they could ask for 10 por cent. 
I am one of the consignees of the Santon. All the goods 
were damaged by sea-water, except two. The extent of the 
breakage of the glass was more than 10 per cent. The goods by 
the Santon suffered exceptionally heavy damage. ‘This was 
caused by sea-water. 

By Mv. Lowder :—The damage was caused by the sea-water 
soaking through the straw. We were paid for the cnses that 
were ship-damuaged by Reimers & Co. - 

H. Gribble, sworn, said :—I am a British subject employed 
in the firm of John Middleton. I remember the arrival of 1 


ship named the Santon. On or about the Sth September I{ the landing and transshipping the cargo. 
j damage was discussed, and 1 think the course we followed was 


made an application to Reimers & Co. for a coal voyage to 
Nagasaki. I addressed them as agents because they were so in 
the papers. 

Mr. Lowder asked the witness to identify two advertisements, 
to which Mr. Kirkwood objected, and said that newspaper 
advertisements cannot be received. 

Advertisements excluded by order of the Court. 

Witness :—In consequence of this advertisement I went to 
Measrs. Reimers & Co. who made me un offer of the ship. At 
the time the offer was up I was told the vessel had to go to 
Portland, Oregon, and could not catry ont the chartor. 
Thad no other reason for thinking Reimers & Co. were the 
agents except seeing their name in the papers. I never asked 
the captain to disprove if Reimers & Co. were the agents of the 
ship: it is against all custom. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood :—If I should be acting us 
agent for the charterersof theship I would sign myself us 
agent. If I knew of any complication I would be careful in 
wording the advertisement. If I knew of no complications I 
should sign as ayent. The charterers have a right to do what- 
ever they like with a ship fora year. IPf the charterers satisly 
me thut the ship is under them for a year, I should sign as the 
agent, without asking anything of the owners of the ship. 

Mr. Kirkwood :—If you acted as agent for the charterers of 
a ship how much would you be under the master as the servant 
of a charterer ? 

Witness:—The master has to carry out the orders of thie 
charterers or the agents. 

By Mr. Lowder :—As agent for the charterer, in case of ship 
damage, I should not settle a claim without the sanction of ilo 
captain, assuming that there was nothing in the charter party 
exempting the captain from that capacity. 

Mr. Lowder:—If the master of a vessel has contracted to 
convey goods to Hiogo and signed Bills of Lading, would he 
be justified in obeying the orders of the charterers to stop 
short at this port? (Answer unintelligible). 

Mr. Lowder then brought two letters and the answers which 
were read and put into Court. He then tendered the copy of 
an affidavit by the defendant which had been filed in this 

(Court. (Read and put in). He stated that that was the whole 
of his case. 

Mr. Kirkwood said that his first contention would be that 
the agency had not been proved. The agency in Kobe could not 

. be received, and on other points of law. 


H. MacArthur, sworn, said :—I ama British subject and 
live at No. 70. I am a landing and shipping agent. Have 
been so for 43 years. I have been here for 84 or 9 years. 
I was appointed as landing agent of the British barque Santon. 
I received the entire cargo. I was on board before the ship 
was anchored. I saw tle goods before they were discharged. 
A portion of the cargo of Ex. A. was on top of the main 
hatch. Almost all the cargo was on top of the main hatch. 
You had to work through that cargo to get at the other cargo. 
There was also some other cargo marked H. A. on the top. I 
knew the contents of these cases when I saw them. Every body 
can make out a case of glass. It was necessary to take out ull 
the cargo specified in Ex. A. before any other cargo could be 
removed. Cargo must be disposed of as received, if possible. 
There was a large quantity of iron in the Sunfon. There was 
nothing the matter with the glass in the position in which it 
was fouud. The glass was taken up and placed on deck, during 
the discharge of the rest of the cargo. It remained on deck for 
three or four days as it was impossible to get the cases in order. 
We brought the cargo on shore because there was no room to 
place itinonthe ship. The cargo that was afierward sent on by 
the Annic was put in the hatobain the same lightersand remained 
two or three days; an arrangement was come to with the 
Captain of the Anne and the cargo was taken on board of her. 
Alf the cargo that was intended for Hiogo was put on the Annie. 
‘The cargo that the Annie could not receive was put in the store 
houses with the rest direct from the Santun. ‘I'he cases were 
brought back from the Annie to the shore in the same 
lighters. They were put in sheds. As soon as the Forward Io 
was ready to receive it, it was taken on board; it was kept in 
the Custom House for a considerable time. I got permission 
from tho Custom House to store them in the outside sheds. 
The genoral rule is that the goods remain fora certain length 
of time, and if not taken delivery of then, are forfeited to the 
Custom House. If the cargo had been reshipped into the 
Santon, it conld uot have received less damage than that 
caused by transshipping it to the Annie and Forward Ho, Cargo 
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already discharged must be taken up and shipped somewhere. 
The state of the cargo the Annie took down was outwardly in 
good order and condition. ‘There was a good deal of rattling, 
so that the master of the Annie refused to sign the re- 


ceipts at first. After the survey was seltled he consented 
to sign. The goods taken by the Forward L/o were not in 


good condition ; 15 or 16 cases were in bad order. All the 
cargo was in the same condition when reshipped as when 
brought by the Santon. T have had to pay claims through the 
carelessness of my servants in landing. Five per cent would 
be allowed me. Captain Rodyers gave ine instructions as to 
The chances of 


the one to cau‘e the least damage. 

Mr. Lowder asked for an adjournment before cross-examin- 
ing the witness, to which Mr. Kirkwod objected to saying that 
Mr. Lowder was seeking to to take advantage of his examina. 
tion. 

Witness also objected ti prolongation of the case as he had 
much business to attend to and had to go to Kobe at the first 
opportunity. 

Case adjourned till 9 a.m. to-morrow morning). 





Thursday, January, 19th, 1882. 

On the Court resuming its sitting 

H. MacArthur, cross-examined by Myr. Lowder, said :—I 
received the entire cargo of the Santon. The Hiogo cargo was 
not a large proportion. All the Hiogo cargo had to be remov- 
ed before the Yokchama cargo could be landed. ‘Those pack- 
uges that need not have been removed were linded to complete 
the shipment. It is an impossibility fur me or anybody to 
find out how much of the impeding cargo will be found on top. 
Putting the cargo into the lighters was not an additional 
operation, TI have seen cargo taken out of the hold and im- 
mediately placed in lighters without being put.on the deck. 
The custom is to take window glass and place it on the deck 
and afterwards over the side. I had to remove cargo before 
in the Fontenoye to enable me to pet at the Yokohama cargo. 
On the occasion of which I have spoken, I did not com- 
municate to the agents. Itis not my business to interfere in 
any way with the owners of cargo. The agents of tho vessel 
as consivnees were Reimers & Co. The remuinder of the 
cargo could not, come out because the decks were full, and 
there was still some Hiogo cargo on the top. The cargo re- 
mained on the deck three or fonr days before the cargo was 
removed, We were discharging cargo all the time. ‘I'he deck 
was nol full, but was getting full. The impediment to the 
discharge was becominy greater day by day. I commenced to 
discharge the Hiogo cargo about the 27th August. I do not 
remember how long it took to discharge the whole of the 
cargo. It was completed about the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th: a pack- 
age or two may have been taken out on the Sth. If it was in 
my power I should keep cargo for different ports separate. I 
was constantly in communication with Capt. Rodgers. I have 
tried to procure a charter for his ship. The captain never ask- 
ed me to get him a charter. He did not ask me, I tried of 
my own accord as it is my business. Ido not remember when 
I communicated with him. When I offered it to him, he would 
not acceptit. Idonot know the reason. He did not say he 
would not take cargo to Hiogo: my charter was for Hiogo. I 
do not remember when the captain told me he would not go to 
Hiogo. He did advertise for freight or charter. Captain Rodgers 
made arranyements to trausship the cargo to the Anate in my 
office. I shipped the cargo. I do not consider the cargo of the 
Annie was in a better condition then that shipped by the For- 
ward Io. Ahout 15 or 16 cases were apparently damaged. ‘There 
were only 247 cases that went down in the dAnute. I personal- 
ly superintended the discharging and placing of the Annie's 
cargo in the lighters. I superintended it when taken to the 
Hatoba. I personally superintended its storage in the Customs 
sheds. I do not cousider it a proper way of stowing window 
ylass 4, 5,and Odeep. It is proper to stow lamp chimneys in 
that way. It would not incroase the danger of breakage by 
stowing them in that way. I paid rent for the storing of the 
goods, and was repaid by the Captain by an order upon Rei- 
mers & Cv. I consulted him first and not Reimers & Co. 
The Santon was of a good class, propably 90 A 1. The 
slnnie was in as good a condition as the Santon. Lhe Forward 
Ilo was considered a good risk at the Insurance offices. The 
servey was held before the transshipping. The survey was 
held on the whole of the cargo. The cargo of the clnaie and 
Porward Ho weve shipped in the same condition as when landed: 
the transshipping had no appreciable damago whatever. It 
requires considerable care to ship cargo of that description. 
The chance: of damage by reshipment was discussed by the 
Captain and inyself. It was decidedly much safer to transship 
than to reship.  Reshipment implies that it has to be landed 
and then taken on board again. The cargo was shipped on 
board tho Annie on or about the 29th or 30th of Augus:. Idid 
no! say damage must occur by transshipment: it might occur, 
Reimers & Co. honored Capt. Rodgers with their signature; 
the captain settled the claims. Ido not think L had conversa- 
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was also transshipped in this case ; but no questions were raised 
about it. It is necessary to take the cargo out of the ship 
to enable discharging ; and it is also necessary for the owners, 
as it is better protected whon taken out of the ship. 


By Mr. Kirkwood :—The indication of this cargo was to the 
effect that it was damaged by sea-water. 

Mr. Lowder took objection to this question on the ground 
that it was a specific defence. 

Mr. Kirkwood contended that it was not a specific defence. 

Witness :—A considerable portion of the whole cargo was 
damaged more than usual. 

Mr. Lowder objected to the question how witness accounted 
for that damage, because it was a cross-examination of the 
examination in chief. 

Objection over-ruled. 

Witness :—I consider the damage arose from perils of the 
voyage. When captain Rodgers decided to transship this 
cargo, he had no knowledge of the engagement to Portland, 
Oregon. He was in the position to take the cargo at any time, 
if he had thought it advisable. It would not lave been right 
to keep the cargo in the lighters if it had to be re-shipped. I 
would not take the risk. ‘lhe whole of the cargo could not be 
kept on deck. The Custom Honse would object to it. It is 
also very dangerous. Captain Rodgers told me personally he 
would transship. Reimers & Co. said he might bave diflicul- 
ties, but, he said, never mind. Reimers & Co. were consignees 
of tho vessel, in contradistinction to agents. Consignees always 
call themselves agents of the ship in Yokohama. 

‘ Mr. Lowder objected to this question and was upheld by the 
ourt. 

F. Grosser sworn, said:—I am amerchantin Yokohama of the 
firm of Grosser & Co. Ihave experience in tho importation of win- 
dow glass and glassware for eightcen years. I do not con- 
sider that window glass, not sold to arrive, would realise a 
less price on account of transshipment, ifit was in good condition, 
There is no more damage cansed by transshipment but the mere 
fact of breakaye. The usual percentage of breakage of window 
glass is 5 per cent. and of lamp chimney 10 per cent. I saw some 
of the cargo of the Scnfon in a lighter. They were taken to 
the Annie. I was agent for the captain of the Anuie. The con- 
tents of several cases were rattling, some were sea damaged, 
They were brought ashore and « survey was held on them. 

By Mr. Lowder :—Any ordinary movement of glassware 
will have the same effect as transshipment. In the case of 
transshipment they generally take the cargo out of the hold 
and take it on the other ship and put it in her held. In 
the case of the Annic the goods were taken to the side and 
immediately put into the hold. In the case of the Santon it 
was different, because the goods were already put on deck. 
In the case of a transshipment of goods to arrive, a buyer 
may ask for a reduction or throw up the contract altogether, 
but in the case of the market being in his favor he would 
probably take the goods without asking for a reduction, that 
is if the breakage does not exceed 5 per ceut. Ten per cent 
for window glass, I think, is too much. Some of the cargo that 
was sea-damaged I sent on shore, but the remainder did not 
appear to be sea-damaged. According to the custom here, 
goods to arrive are expected to arrive direct, 


By Mr. Kirkwood :—It is not mentioned in the contract 
that the goods should come direct. If the goods had not been 
transshipped and the damage exceeded 5 per cent I should also 
make an allowance. The allowance would be the same whe- 
ther transshipped or not, if the damage exceeded 5 per 
cent. There were about 100 or 150 cases in the boats that 
conveyed the goods to the dnnie. 


By the Court :—The general mode is to open a few cases 
as a sample of the general. Japanese never ask whether 
the goods arrive directly or indirectly. In the case of trans- 
shipment, a Japanese is always a little more careful. A 
question of transshipment is hardly ever raised in the glass 
trade, The general test is’ by sight, touch, and appearance. 
In case of difficulty I would call in an expert, and ask him 
to give an experts opinion upon the whole consignment. 
Lhe Japaneses have lately gone by the opinion of experts, 
called on either side in case of a difference. 


Mr. Kirkwood asked whether the protest by the Captain 
would be taken in as evidence. It was signed by the Cap- 
tain, the mate and the carpenter. The first claim was made 
on the 12th September. The protest was mado on the 19th 
September. 

Mr. Lowder objected to the document being taken as 
evidence, and said that the period of the answer was extended in 
this case, 

Mr. Kirkwood said that the present suit was instituted on 
the 21st September. tle denied that the goods were dam- 
aged by transshipment. Wiekwood applied that the 
protest be aceented. 

The Court said that that application could not be enter- 
tained, 

Ou this and the following day Counsel addressed the Court, 
In sUppert of their respective contentions; and judgment was 
reser yed. 
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IN THE U. S. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before General ‘T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General, 
and 
Joun LinpsLey and Cuaries D. HARMAN, Assessors. 


Monday, the 16th of ‘fanuary, 1882. 


Isont Hesrrautri, 5th Class Sakai and Land Officer, on 
behalf of Isoyar Sarco, Acting Kanagawa Ken Rei, versus 
JOUN J. GARGAN, 


Mr. Litchfield appeared for the defendant. 


This was an action to compel removal of a building 
claimed to have heen erected by defendant on land outside 
the limits of the foreizn settlement. 


Isoni, plaintiff, examined through an interpreter said :— 
I present tho title-deed of 21st of January, 1879, from the 
Ken Rei to the Defendant, of lot 52. This is the title deed 
under which he holds the land (Plaintiff, Ex. A). In 


that title deed the boundary of the lot is clearly set forth. 


When the title deed was given to the defendant another 
person and myself went with him and inspected the lot. 
‘This was Mr, Takani belouging to the Kenche, Mr. Gargan 
wanted me to divide the lot into three parts A, B and C. 
Mr. ‘Takani then made the map which I now present, 
(marked Plaintiff's ex B). Mr. Gargan expressed his entire 
content with this map, and he paid the rent from 
February 1879 to February 1882 according to the number 
of tsubos contained in the lot as by his deed and this map. 

Cross-oxamined :—I have been for nineteen years laud 
officer of the Kencho. I knew this lot when Mr. Bailey 
had it. I remember its boundaries then. Those on the 
Honmura end were the same as in this present deed, and 
the lot adjoining belongs to a Japanese subject. The place 
where the fence stood was the exact boundary. All the 
old title deeds are cancelled. However I have brought 
this’one with me, bunt it is cancelled and of no effect. I 
produce it. 

According to this lease or deed 952 tsubos are conveyed. 
Tthink at first Mr. Bailey uged the lot for a garden. There 
was asmall graveyard on the psth leading from the upper 
street. he ground having been rented to Mr. Bailey the 
path was abolished and the entrance was from tho street. 
I think the entrance to the graveyard was through Mr. 
Bailey’s lot. 

[Two graveyards were pointed out on the map, and mar- 
ked in pencil. ‘The smaller one was in Mr. Bailey’s lot ; 
the larger was not included. ‘The approximate position of 
the shed was pointed out and marked in red pencil.] The 
map exhibit B was made on 21st of January 1879 at the 
time of the division of the lots. Ido not remember whe- 
ther the map was at the time shown te Mr. Gargan, but the 
title deeds were made out after Mr. Gargan bad agreed to 
the boundaries, He never objected to them at that or any 
other time sinee, until some trees were cnt down, I know 
Mr. Osborn. I cannot tell if Mr. Gargan objected to 
Mr. Osborn in March 1879. The trees I speak of were 
eut down during last year. I don’t remember of any trouble 
in getting Mr. Gargan’s rent. I cannot say if in May, 
1880, Mr. Gargan’s rent was paid under protest through 
this Consulate. 

Re-direct examination.—This map was made from the 
other some time last year, when correspondence between 
Piaintiff and Defendant began. [Map produced, and marked 
Plaintiffs exhibit C.] The dotted lines in red represent 
the pathway oceupied by Mr. Gargan. I do not remember 
whether it was there when Mr. Bailey purchased the lot, but 
as the lot was unused people may have passed, just as with 
the unused corners in the settlement which people cross as a 
short cut. ‘Lhe shed is erected on the other side of this path- 
way. It is on the private property of the Japanese. The line 
marked A. on the map C. is the boundary of the foreign 
settlement. From A, down to the shed and beyond is land 
upon which it is proposed to crect 1 shed. The pathway 
npon which the shed is ereeted is included neither in any 
plans nor title deed given‘to Mr, Gargan. The shed was erect- 
ed some time in September last year. The land upon which 
ik is proposed to erect the seliaol building has always been 
Japanese. ‘Phe tithe deed was given in 1875 or 1876. 
About July or August list year it was proposed to erect & 
school buildin on the lot. The felling of the trees was a 
short time previous to that. A. is a road running from the 
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Honmura road lot to 52 C. The large A. was left out of 
the new deeds because it is n wall and waste ground. The 
total of tsubos on the three new title deeds is 861 tsubos. 
Mr. Gargan therefore pays rent on 91 tsubos less than 
before, and the 91 subos are the waste land and road A. 
The Court decided to view the Jand at 2 p.m. and the 
cage was therefore adjourned until the 17th at 10.30 a.m. 


Wednesday, fanuary, \8th, 1882. 


This case was adjourned from the 16th instant to ennble tbe 
Court to view the land in dispute. 

Plaintiff recalled :—Theve is a map attached to the old deed. 
(Deed produced), There was no map really attached to the 
deed, but it was made and kept at the Kencho. ‘his map isa 
copy of it. It includes the addition of the 177 tsubos men- 
tioned at the bottom of the deed. There was a map of the 
original land granted by the deed, but shall have to look it 
up. (Ordered todo so). Phe 177 addition was at the Western 
end. (Position of defendant's house murked on the map). I 
have brought as witness the surveyor who surveyed the lot 
last, and the parties who placed the stones. L have also brought 
the map prepared by the people of the garden when Mr. 
Builey purchased. 

Takigi ‘Vakachika, wa: ned, said :—T ama surveying officer at. 
the Kencho—TI have bees so employed about ten years. I 
studied my profession. 9 Timede a survey of the premises of 
defendant abont Jannery D879. This was after an agreement 
was made between defendani and the land officers of che Kencho. 
I made a may at the time. Hx. Bois the map then prepared by 
me. Guargan came on the afierncon of th: day ] was surveying. 
I had no conversation with him. Ido not know the difference 
between this and the old map. T only surveyed according to the 

ement of the land officers aud defendant. I only learn- 
ed that the agreement was, that the lots were to be marked 
A, B, and C, and which were those lots. In making the 
survey, I have adhered to the conditions as fixed in tho 
agreement. ‘Iho waste parts marked in the maps were not 
included. The total nmuober of tsubos is about S60} tsubos. 
Stones were erected after the preparation of the map by 
the land officers, The map was made about four days after 
the survey. I dont remember exactly. I leit stakes to 
mark where the stones were to be placed. 

Cross-examined :—I was informed by the land officers of tho 
boundaries of the three lo's when I made my survey. I did 
not hear Gargan point out, to the Jand officers the fences 
bounding his lot. I followed Gargan and Jand officers, point- 
ing out the boundarics, and I knew in that way. I did not 
bespers Ex. ©. Icommenced my survey from the Honmura 
side. 

Re-direct examination :—I did not make map Ex. D. There 
is a difference between this map and the one I prepared. I do 
not know anything about the lot previous to the survey by me. 

Yamamura Kosaku, warned, said:—I am one of the land 
officers of tho Kencho. I placed stones marking boun- 
daries of Mr. Gargan’s lots in May 1831. I was alone. 
except for workmen. They were crected from plan attached 
to the title deed. I mean plan Ex. B. The stones 
were placed on the places when the stakes were. (Witness 
a out by blue pencil spots where the stones were placed.) 

here was a stone placed further off by me which cannot be 
shown on this map to show the division between the land owned 
by the Kencho and by the people. ‘The stones erected on 
boundaries of Gargan’s lot are marked No. 52.) No mark upon 
the other stones. [I put the stones on in accordance with the 
boundaries marked on the map. When not clearly shown I 
made measurements. In some places the stakes were out 
Then I erected them in accordance. The map indicates the 
distance in each direction. I used no compass—only the 
measuring instruments. There were fences marking the 
boundaries in seme places. ‘lhe fence along the north western 
boundary was all right. I had no occasion te change my fence. 

Paintiff recalled :— (Referring to map Ex. B and D.) I 
cannot account for the difference in these maps, but 
Bo owas mnde after the «agreement with defendants. 
Differences always occur when lots are remeasured. When 
the agreement with Mr. Gargan was made, the conversation 
was in Japanese. It was about dividing the lots into three. 
A, B, and C.) Mr. Gargan wanted the waste land excluded 
as he could not use it. Mr. Gargan walked in front of me 
and pointed out the boundaries as they are represented in this 
map. I put in sticks at different points. Mr Takani was 
with me. [To yprt:s.ted out to the survevor afterwards the 
boundaries as thus agreed upon. The surveyor was also with 
me ut the time To put in the stakes, 

Adjowened undl the 2oth inst. at 10.50 a.m. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1882. 
Hongo, Tokio, 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Japan. 






Barometer. 


Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 


Wind in miles per hour. 


Rain in 
Inches 


Diree- 
tion of 
wind 


Weather] Cloudy} Clear Clear | Clear Clear | Clear | Clear | 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
represents velocity of wind. 

percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 27:0 miles per hour on Sunday noon. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


_ The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°195 
inches on Monday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°783 inches 
on Saturday at 2 p.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 31.0 on Wedneaday 
and the lowest was 22.9 on Tuesday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of Jast year were 49.2 and 
19.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was ‘097 inches, against 
2.541 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(Fer Week Ending 21st January 1882. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By N. MARACHE. 
(From American Chess Nuts.) 
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White Black. 
1.—Kt. to K. R. 2 1.—K. takes Kt. at Kt. sq. 
2.—Q. to Q. Kt. 2 2,—Anything. 
3.—R. to Q. R. sq. mate 








if 1.—R. takes either Kt, 
2.—Q. to K. B. 3, ch 2.—K. takes the other Kt. 
3.—R. ma 
K. to K. Kt. 6 
mm 3s ! or 
P. to Q. Kt. 7 
moves 
2.—Q. to 1 B. 3, ch. 2.—K. or 
takes Kt. 
3.—Q. mates. 
Correct solution received from Tesa. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


Jan. 14, Japanese steamer Kiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, from Nobirnu, 
Rice ke, to M. 

Jan, 15, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 158, Japanese yet ie cans Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, from 
Nagasak i, Coals, to 

Jan. 18, American steamer ge Rio de Janeiro, Cavarly, 
from "Hongkong, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Jan. 18, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 19, Japanese steamer Niigata Mar u, Wynn, 1,603, from 
Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and General, to M.'B. Co, 

Jan. 19, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 19, Japanese steamer Sumida Marv, Hubenet, 896, from Kobe, 
Mails an General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan, 20, British steamer ars Hallett, 2,652, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro from Hongkong :— 
For Yokohama: 1 Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Messrs. W. Frese, R. D. Walker, Geo. Truelove, I. D, Walker, 
Philip Need, Leong Hing Yee, Geo. J, Tobin, N. Falck in cabin, 
and G14 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :-—165 Japan- 
ese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gosnell, Messrs. Marsham, Buchannan, T. W. 
Hellyer, Macgregor, Bramwell and servant, Reimers, Kalppe, 
Petschke, Otto, Mitsui, Hori, and Yamamoto in cabin; and 
255 Japanese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. J. H. Ringer 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Captain Carter, Mr. Lee, and 1 Chinese in Cabin. 


Per British steamer (Gaelic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama : 
Mrs. Callejo, and Miss Callejo in cabin. For San aes ; Mrs. 
Robert Johnson and servant, Miss Birdsell, Messrs. H. 8. Maclean, 


3,548, 


Digitized by Google 


G. W. Glaholm, G. Sanders, J. Meeney, and A. Eastman in eabin ; 
and 890 Chinese in steerage. 


OUTWARD 3S, 


Jan. 14, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3, ha for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co 

Jan. 14, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 14, Japanese steamer JZsuruga Maru, Steadman, 661, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 





Jan. 18, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, for 


Nagasaki, General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Jan. 18 Japanese steamer Jaiyo Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 17, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched b pes M. B. Co. 

Jan. 18, Japanese steamer Jokie Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, des atched by M . B. Co. 

Jan. 18, British steamer Benledi, J. Ross, 1,557, for New York via 
Kobe, General, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Jan. 19, British steamer Ajaz, Kidd, 1,639, for London via ports, 
General. despatched by utterfield & Swire. 

Jan. 20, American ship Wandering Jew, H. Talpey, ],737, for San 
Francisco, Tea and General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Jan. 20, Japanese steamer Kinehiu Maru, Pan 690, for Nemuro, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B, C 

Jan. 21, American steamer City of Rio de A Cavalry, 3,548 
for San Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. 


Co. 

Jan. 21, French steamer Volga, Guirand, 1,520, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Jan. 21, German barque Peiho, Lamcken, 433, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Jokio Maru for Shanghai and porte :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, Dr. Willis, Messrs. 
Shima, anade, 3: Rumine, H. Lund, H. Ahrens, Hamada, Kawasaki, 
Sakaki, A. Oestmann, Warren, A. D. Hail, Nagasawa, A. H. Talpey, 
D. Marcus, Ww. G. W alker, C.'W. Pruatt, Nagata and Ishikawaya. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro for San Fraucisco :— 
Messrs. W. Frere, I. D. Walker, Geo. Truelove, J. D. Walker, 
Philip Heed, Long Hing Yee, and C. H. Geffeney in cabin. For 
St. Louis: Revd. Bishop Bowmanin cabin. For London: Mr. H. J. 
Snow in cabin. For New York: Revd Mr. and Mrs, G. F. Draper 
and infant, Messrs. T. W. Hellyer, W. H. Libbey, A. Petschke, T. 
O. &. Jenkins, Jas. Green, J. M. Ringer, Geo. Irwine, Prof. H. A. 
Ward, and Jas, R. Morse in cabin; 6 Europeans and 694 Chinese in 
steerage. 


Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Schutt, 
and three children, Miss Clausen, Miss M. Antoinette, Mrs. A. Wan 
and child, Messrs. Desjenetais, A. Koyander, Pan] Ozier, M. Doh- 
men, J. Colomb, Bogliacino, Saxe, R. W. Richards, L. Hansen, A. 
Mingard, G. Zancolo, and F. Hutnine in cabin. 








CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports:— 
Treasure ... ey ae re .. $128,300.00 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong via Kobe :— 
Treasure ... js ' -. $28,318.58 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro for San Francisco :— 
TEA : 

From San Fran, N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghai .............ss00 _ 481 767 1,248 
TRBOBO: isinsesestsedcesinnnssesess — 295 616 911 
ORIN, 05s tx dinaersetveesis 953 27 876 1,856 
AOR BRON és sosevcredassinncdes 57 14 136 217 

OUR ceatisineiscvwite 1,010 817 2,395 4,232 
SILK : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
PODAROERL ise, seccnascrscsacs — 224 — 224 
ORM OBE: 655i scasescecncescnss _ 95 _ . 9 
SOMA DAMR iiits cisasanriveasscs 2 559 _ 561 

APU asutesisinesti 2 878 -- 880 
Per French Steamer Volya for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ... 944 bales. 
»» 9» england ... is. « 
Total 1,118 bales. 
REPORTS. 
The Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru reports :—Stron vuoetet 


from the N.W. upto Rock Island; 
winds with fine clear weather. 


The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro reports :—Left 
Hongkong on the 12th, at 3 p.m., January 13th at 8.50 a.m. off 
the Lamock Islands, exchanged signals with fresh mail steamers 
bound down. Experienced fresh N. E. monsoons from Honkong to 
Van Diemens; thence to port moderate N, E. winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama at 11.10 
a.m, onthe 1Sth January. Passage, 5 days, 19 hours and 55 mia, 


thence to port light N. 
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The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi 
on the 17th at 4.30 p.m. ; had fine weather throughout. 


The Japanese steamer Nani Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
17th January, at 7 p.m. Fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived in port at 1 a.m. on the 19th instant. 


The Japanese steamer Sumida Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
17th January, at 10.30 p.m. Had fine weather throughout the 
passage, 


The British steamer Guelic, reports:—Left Hongkong at 3 
p-m. on the 13th: had strong North East Monsoon with heavy 
seas in the China Nea, and on the coast of Japan fine weather. 
salinaowt at Yokohama on the 20th instant, at 5 Bigs m. 








NEXT RIAL ‘DUE FR ON, 


























A MMIWIGA ieich i eae P. M. Co | Jan. 30thl 
AMBNICA.. 00.0000... be ated east 0.& 0. Ce 
MUROPR, via Honakone Sassnues M. M. Coa. | Jan. 27th3 
WAKODATE wises rere ‘eae vewaens eae set M. B. Co 
Honukona .... ucucht P.&0.€6 _ Jan, 22nd2 
HONGKONG, Via Kons scagies sof Ziieisies M. B. Co ‘Jan. 30th 
BIOMGIRONG .....6.5.00 cee ce eee eee ees P. M. Ce 
HONGKONG 2. ck cece cee eee 0.& 0. Ce 
Bmanauat. tious & Nauasani.., MLB. Co. Jan. 26th 

1.—Left San Francisco, Jauuary 7th, City of 7 "akio. 

2.—Left Hongkong, January ltith, at 6 a.m., Sunda. 

3.—Left Hongkong, Ji aunary 20th, fanaia, 

MEAT ca RAL LEAVE YES Faz, 

DMBINICA .....cccccceec ees ce eeeee ceeeee | P. M. Ceo 
MIG A cds ceca Ssciadecsdccccess 'O. & 0. Ce. Jan. 24th 
Eunors, via HlonuKong ......... P.&0.Ce. Jan. 27th 
Bunorsg, via Honunona M. M. Ce. 
BU dR OMA i eccasive ded es itinnee ees M. B. Ce. 
Honexon@, via Koper .............. M. B. Ce Jan. 24th 
FH ONG@KONG ....... cece cee cece. O. & O. Ow 
HONGKONG ....ccccce cect een ee teeees P. M. Ce. 
Suanaual, Houo, & Nawasani.. M. B. Ce. | Jan. 25th 








Vhe arrival and departure of mails by the ‘' Oseidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pasifie Mail,” and the ‘ Peninsular and Oriental” 
@ompanies, are approximate euly. 


YOKSHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 








AM. A.M. Aw. NOON. P.M. Pom. 6PM.) Po. PLM. Pim. 
8.0 9.15 1030 12.0 130 2.45 4.0 6.15 630 8.0 10.0 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 
A.M. A.M. A.M, NOON. P.M. P.M. Pou. | OPoM. P.M. VM. 
8.0 9.15 4,.V 5.15 630 8.0 10.0 


10.30 12.0 1.30 2.45 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABL E. 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH I HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Daisy :—8.30 and 9.45 a.m.; and 12.00 m. ; 1.45 aud 4.15 p.m. 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 

Daly :—7.00 and 9.30 a.m. 3; and 12.00 M.; 2.45 and £4.15 pon, 
MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 








LEAVEs BENTEN. 


DaIy :—9.30 A.M.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.a. 
LEAVES YOKOSUKA. 
DaAILy :—8.15 A.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 


Sa er arn eee ee 


LIGHTSHIP SIGNALS. 


The following are the signals made from the lightship to denote 
the approach of vessels -— 

Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 
vessel below, at the yard arm. 

Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below, 
at the peak. 

Man-of-war :--National flag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing vessels :—I"vr a ship ; flag B. (red) : barqne, tlag C. (red 
ball on white ground): 
schooner. flay i. 
with the vessel's national tlag below as soon as it can be made out. 


en 


ee -— 
ee ee 


-URGH SERVICE ES. 


CHRIST CH CHURCH. 

Sunday Morniug }1 A.M. 

fg AUVONIN sos iteesmssacedavees tisceanervedcnanten 5.30 P.M. 

BE. CuaMpneys IRwWInr. M.A,, 

the Parsonage, 101, 

UNION CHURCH, No. 167. 

lay Morning 
Eveming....ccccccosese ovens SevadinVusndss ees 


ee Po 


+ ©.P.M, 


Go ie | 


brig tlag D. (white ball on blue { ground): 
(white ball on “ved ground) all commercial code. 


VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 











SAILED. 
Date. Vessel Flagg Rig. | Tons. Frem 
July 
Freedom Am. bk. 9f2 New York 
25 {9 Jane Sprott Br. bk. 670 Antwerp 
25 |Z Pauline do. 587 London 
Aug. 
49 | Sutlijelma 44 963 Cardiff 
19 {7 Tametoma-Maru Jap. bktn. 304 London 
26 Danl. J. ‘Venney Am. ship 1686 New Yerk 
81 Anglo Indian sr. bk. 444 Cardiff 
Sept. 
8 |5 Jonathan Bourne Am. ship 1472 al ao 
18 16 Grandee do. 1295 
21 St. Ideux snd dices 
23 Prima Donna Am. ship 1450 New York 
ao #0) IL Duguay Tronin of 887 Middlesbro 
ct. 
15 J. E. Ridgeway Am. ship os Philadelphia 
1y S. F. Hersey do. 990 New York 
22 |8 Nicoline Ger. ach, 500 Cronstadt 
80 [3 Oxfordshire Br. str. 1228 London 
Dec. 
Pe 15 Charter Ouk Am. ship 962 Hongkong 
oy. 
21 Merionethshire Br. str. 1245 London 


1 At Maileira: October Ist. 

2 At Cape Good Hope, Wet 3rd | 
3 Passed Suez Cana’, New, Oth | 
4 Spoken Sept. viat, '6N. MW. 
5 Spoken Sept. 23rd, 20 N. 37 W. | 








6 Spoken, Oct. 2ud, 27 N. 38 W, 
@ Spoken, Oct. 2nd, 7 N. 26 W. 
8 |’ agiell Dragon, Nov. 27th 

9 Spdken Sept. 26th, L 3s. 32 W, 


LOADING. 























| 
Date Vessel. | Flugg Rig. | Tons. dt 
I 
Nov. 
11 Facambia ; Bee ait 1400 London 
11 Euphrates do, 1309 do. 
23 Metapedia do. 1454 New York 
28 Mercury Am. ship 1156 do. 
23 J. i. Graham do, 1380 do. 
23 Jas Stafford do, 1116 do: 
23) | Martha Cobb © do. 1297 | Philadelphia. 
25 Canarvonshire Br. str. via London 
25 Diomed do, do. 
25 Odin Br. ship | Glasgow 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1720. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


~a ~~ |F_NHE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept RISKS 


on behalf of the above Corporation, and issue Policies 
payable in Europe and America. 


Claims settled on Outward Policies. 


CORNES & CO., 


Agents for Japan. 
Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 

















NAMR. C'AITAIN, Muaganp Ria, | Poxs, row eee ben ery oe CoNSIGNEES. 
STEAMERS. 
Gaelic Hallett British steamer 2,652 | Hongkong Jan. 20 | 0. & O. Co. 
Meiji Maru Peters Japanese steamer | 1,010 | Cruise Dec. 28 | Lighthouse Departinent 
Menzaleh Homery reneh steamer 1,273 | Honekony Jan. 13 { M. M. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Walker Japanese steamer | 1,914 Shanghai & ports Jan. 19 | M. B. Co. 
Niigata Maru Wynn | Japanese steamer | 1,603 | Ion zkong vii Kobe Jan. 19 | M, 1. Co. 


| 
SAILING SHIPS. 
! 
| 














Adam M. Simpson A. L. Call American ship 1,515 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Dee. 27 | P. M. Co. 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Alice Soula — French barque 450 | Antwerp 'Deew 4)A esikiers & Co. 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk | Nov. 28 | Captain 
Bulwark Williams British barque 1,332 | Cardiff | Dec. 27 | Adamson, Bell & Co 
Diana Peterson American schooner 64 | Petropavlovaki | Nov. 26 | Captain 
Helcne Ewalt American schooner 60 | Kurile Ialands | Nov. 17 | Captain 
North Star Ridderbjelke tussian schooner 38 | Hakodate | Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude Wilson American schooner 72 | Kurile Islands i Sept. 30 | Captain 
Otome Snow American schooner 52 | Kurilo Islands | Nov, 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce American schooner 36 | Kurile Islands Nov. Zs le Captain 
Otter - Littlejohn American schooner 70 | Alaska Nov. ; Captain 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | ! 
| | | 
| ] 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Nan, (iuNs, eee big. Ea Dginetr Sables, | Wiireie FROM, CoMMANDER. 
| 
JAPANESE—Amaki... ...0 00. 10. ue wel 5 523 180 Sloop _ Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
s5 Kongo... 0. 1 oe ee 18 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
- Nisshin ww ee ee ee] 18 755 250 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
DINGO sec. yee: ake Gao “Sees Noes 2 898 350 Imperial Yacht do, Sawano Tanetetsu 
AMERICAN—Monoeacy eh. ee ae ate eal’ VG 1,370 700 Gunboat Nagasaki Cotton 
ENGLISH—Encounter... ... 1... ... «ef 14 1,970 350 Corvette Kobe Robinson 
FRENCH—Champlain.... ... ... «| 10 2,000 450 Corvette Chefoo Dubrot 
ITALIA N—Garibaldi des Sua? Gem, dar aval AZ 2,000 _ Frigate San Francisco} E. Morim 
RUSSIAN—Asia... cee cee cee tee weep DL 2,500 — Corvette Nayasaki Amasoff 
ns IEEIOIOM ccc: . ys aie Ge tc Sal, ~S 1,300 700 Corvette do. de Levron 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DKSTINATION, NAME, AGENTS, ‘To BE Dasrarcurn, 
Hongkong vii Kobe... .. Gag’. oa; Niigata Maru M. B. Co. Jan. 24th, at 4 p.m. 
Hongkong via sie and | Nagasaki aes <abe Sunda P. & O. Co. Jan. 27th, at 6 p.m. 
New York .. ... UES sien Oxfordshire Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
San Irancis00: vis ves Ses) Ses. ed sds wes Gaelic QO. & O. Co, Jan. 24th, at 10 a.m, 
San Francisco ... . ba? Bea - Siclescare Suez Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
Shanghai and way- ports .. Cdk, hg hee - 295% Nayoya Maru M.B, Co. Jan, 25th, at 4 p.m. 
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IMPORTS.—Business in Farne still continues on a small scale, and the market closes weak for all kinds, 
There is nothing doing in Shirtings: some enquiry exists for Indigo Shirtings, of which stocks are smull: also for 
Victoria Lawns for the coming season. Velvets are weaker, and other goods generally quiet. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Continued. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $27.00 to 30.75 | Velvets:—Black ... ...35 yds.22 in. per piece 


$6 8.50 
Good to Best... $32.25 to 33.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 ,, 42/3,, —,, $0.65 to 0.70 
$1. 


” 8 65 
Bombay, No.20 do. ee pean. - Ge as $27.75 to 28.75 | Taffachelass:— ......12 ,, 43 ,, < 90 to 2.15 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ‘3 $32.25 to 32.75 |WOOLLENS :-— 

- 3 Good to Best... ... re $33.50 to 35.00 Plain Orl 40-42 yds. 323 4.50 to 5.50 

ge MOCO AD ace pave: eee Gem, ° as 9 $36.00:60 $7.00 |) 2 oP UNSERE. see. ose. cate eee, Sree ORs Ge IBsess Ae FO 

at Figured Orleans... ... ... 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to 4.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Italian Cloth .. .. » 32,,... 0.17 to 0.30 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 38} ,, 39in. $1.90 to 2.30 - nes ¢ ines :—-C! .30in.... 0. 

7 : & 9 Ih. i 38h.” 45 in. $220 to270 ploussciines os Laines itevtee yds. 30 in.... bree _ oes 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 aa vig ae aa an 
Indigo Shirtings:—  ...12 ,, 44in. r $1.60 to 1.724 _, . i allay : 
Prints :-— Assorted — .. 24 Ba 30 ill. < $1.35 to 2.25 Cloths, Pilots eee eee oes eee 54 ” to 56 ppores 0.30 to 0.45 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 Presidents =... ... ... B&,, to56,,... 0.50 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2}lb.24yds.30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 Union... 2 vs oe 54 yy £056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.55 

Do. 2} to231b.24 ,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.75 | Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 6 lbs. perlb. ... 0.37 to 0.42 


Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.75 to 1.90 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week amount to 9,000 cases at $2.21 and $2.22 per case (Devoe’s 
Brand), Stocks are now reduced to about 55,000 cases, sold and unscld. 


SUGAR.—Sales have been few. Prices are unchanged ; nui stocks are small, 
RICE.—No business is doing ; and prices remain firm. 


Sugar :—Takao in bag, New... .... perpicul $4.60 to $4.65 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ... ... perpicul $2.80 to $2.29 
+5 ‘5 ‘ Olive sec: een we $4.45 to $4.60 | Japan Wheat See, “SRE. “Wiles 3$ga. Sey os $1.80 to $1.90 
- Taiwanfoo in bag... ... ... :. $4.30 to $4.40 | Kerosene Vil... 0... 1...) ~percase $2.2) 

‘fs stp, 2 9 and Ke-pak ___.... - $8.00 to $9.00 
ss C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah_,, $7.75 to $8.30 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—A large business-has been done daring the week, estimated at 715 piculs, almost two-thirds being 
Hanks, the remainder chiefly Filatures. Prices throughout the week have been in buyers’ favor, and still tend 
Jownwards, notwithstanding which there is more reserve shewn in purchasing at the close, recent advices from jhe 
Continent being of a disquieting nature. Japanese have resumed direct shipments of silk on rather a free scale, but 
still heavy stocks depress the market. Total settlements to date are 9,134 piculs. Stock 8,000 piculs. 


Hamks.—No. 1 @ 2  cccccccesceccecsscsencacscescsnccsesccess eee $580 to $590 
ae, BEE fet eo N cia hatt situa) aga tiy Samsara $540 to $550 
- sg se MUNG TL g .-accchebevenessawacoureriasnens awa thie $470-to $510 
Filatturee.——No. 1 ccccccccccssccssenccccccsceccccccecccssenccnecce $680 to $690 
‘ ge, "ED aioe csi ston Gu, hcccuettatieauudereeadecsncecak $640 to $660 
Kakedag.—Best —.cccccrccccscoccccrescccsccccccccsccses sceccece $640 to $650 
$s Medium to Good ..........c...ssccceseeseeeee s »+...$600 to $620 





TEA.—The past week's business calls for no special comment, settlements aggregating but 250 piculs and 
Receipts being but little in excess of settlements. Prices still remain firm as given below. 


Common a ee sia se .- $11 and | Fine wat aes tes ‘es «. $27 and upward 
Good Common ... se oo ae - $13 to $16 Finest eae “ee ee wee ‘ink 

Mediun ... neu is ay see ae .» $17 to $20 | Choiee a ahs ian wt - Nominal 
Good Medium ... igs ies ‘ae w. $21 to $25 Choicest... ei was jan nan 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—We have had higher rates again this week with a fair amount of busines done in Private 
Bills ; at closing rates have however slightly weakened. 





Stertinc—Bank 4 months’ sight ..........00eecee eee 3/98 On SHancuat—Bank BIZht.........cecsoresessceresesereres TOS 
‘5 Bank Bills on demand .............0..eseseees 3/88 ‘3 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 73% 
” Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3/94 @ 3,9§ OX New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 903 
. $5 6, Sic. “euaneisarmosieneties 3/92 @ 3,9% i Private 3@daya’ sight............... 913 
On Paris—Bank sight 20... ..ccccceeeee ceeeeeee erteeeee A071 On San Francisco— Bank Bills on demand ......... 903 
as Private 6 months’ sight ............0eeceseee 4.85 5 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 914 
On Honamona—Bank sight ............cccceceeeeeenee os ig disct. RUNS ATE ec asidex caccainai svesiearaeii diem erte: e6axe ladsarsanwee 8 OIE: 
J: Private 10 days’ sight ............... ; or GOLD YBN oo. ..c ccc ccccccecececceveceeessesceses sscaesesseveess O60 HOM, 





SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—During the week there has been but little of interext to note; the s.s, Ajax sailed on the 19th for 
London via ports, and the «.8, Benledi on the 18th for New York via Sucz Canal and Kobe, this berth being left in 
possession of the s.s. O-cfordshire, not yet arrived, The Wandering Jew should sail to-day for San Francisco direet, and 
we have to note the circulation of the s.s. Suez for the same destination, with quick despatch after the 24th instant. 
News from Southern ports show that the Sugar senson has opened with fair enyagements, including those of the 
Occident, Anna aud Gitanilla «ll for this port, the two former at 35 cents per picul, aud the latter nt 30 cents. On 
the Japan const freights are nominal, $2.75 being asked for the voyage from Nagasaki to this, but so far not submit- 
1d to. To other ports from Nagasaki, rates aro lower; cugasomants for Swatow having boon male at $2.25, and 


+ Hongkong at $1.50 per ton. 
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And of all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the world. 


FOR Co 
December 1880. 
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AVORY & MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


WELLINGTON EMER 


RESTORES DIGESTIVE POWER, STRENGTH, WEIGHT, &c. 
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EL P. & W. BALDWIN, 
TIN PLATE & SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 


WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT, LONDON (4, CORBET courT, 
WORKS; SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY. GRACECHURCH STREET, 
HORSLEY FIELD WOLVERHAMPTON. OFFICE EC. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received the following 


A WA RD S. 


Winsrk  Wxerieres, TOTS «cciseasks scssasescccsacete chnssciuadercsvacess Gantave savebaaavesee DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 
SoutH AFRICAN EXHIBITION, 1877 ...ccccccsccssccccsceccssrscccccsocs dh, ebandecstadcononsesss ee ee 

Pasice Wrirvereee, LET + ciiias vovasatdsivecntaisnduinsntiscsiian duce eis Lxbebaceoeenbeacnwabana’ ; 

SYDNEY Exutsition, ERTS. ceckitaadstsns os + iid Seca odbuales moore raTh yenns Cevebeoaaeseceaemebenbes FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMA, 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 1881 ...... ee ee ee Tee aiding ivcvnnstumsscpeanbeciabweds FIRST-CLASS AWARD. 


© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agents—BROOKER, DORE & Co., Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
Fe a ae ae ee Oe ee er ae A EE Le ee ee 
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THE- BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION.. 


———_—_—— ————— 





CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple Remedy for indigestion, which is 
the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful 
and beneficial, that it is with justice called the ‘‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomac 3 

“ Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 45 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, dy all Medicine Vendowe throughout the World. 





CAUTION. 
Be sure and ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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32, Walbreok. Zondor. 
BRITANNIA TROV WORKS, DERRY 
Manufacture all kinds of | 
1 a 
IRONWORES 
Structural Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Brides. Arch | 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 





ORNAMENTAL ITRONWORK, ETC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Columns. Column Capitals. 
Brackets, Gratings, 
Windows. Caseinente. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. 
Gates. Street Posts. | 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons sufforing from weak or debilituted constitutions wil! aie- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful :nedicine there is “ Lieut. 
forall.” Tho blood ia the fountain of life, and its purity ean te 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘Tho Nilo Tributariss in Abysainin,’’ sags, ‘I 
‘ordered the dragoman Muhomet to inform tho Fakey that 1 was 1 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of th 

“ick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These arc 
“inmost useful to an exolorer, as poasessing unmistakable purgative 

properties they create an undeniable effoct upon the paiient, whi! 

satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad leva, bad breasta, and ulceratione of 1.11 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing aki: 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflaminations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels iv Chi: ua, publi! 
1871, saya— Thad with mea quantity of Holloway's Oinit cut. 1 
ss ‘gave some to the people, and nothiug could exeeed thi ressuitude: 

und, in consequence, milk, fow! a burter, and horse- foes 
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PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very ne English 
> manufactiro, For its purity and great excellence it Las 
aad Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vionna, Philadelphia, 


Cc '¥Y COLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 
TWO v.vci fAcDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


ewe 


TICNSON’S CHOIGE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
O,0,1nax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
1agrolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
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é: aul all ocicr odours, of the finest quality only. Fe ’ 
ue ATKINSON’S “ 
ree : Ml 
‘: (OLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE §& 
ts fg strougly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
yd the (reciuan kinds, 
b | ATKINSON’S 
4 CLD LROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 
tl eclebro id £ r+o many vears, continues to be made as hereto- 4 
(; , fore. Itis sinungly Perfumed, and will be found very durable 
ye in use. 
te 
id ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
Tog mew an! ili pensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
2 Te if...’ uy Merfume for the Handkerchief. ek 
a ho 2508'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, ¥ 
* pn tether cp eresties and general articles of Perfuu cry may be Ay 
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Ee,LWOOD’S 


PATENT AIR CHAMBER 


HATS AND HELMETS. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
AGAINST SUN STROKE. 


To be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Outfitters 


and Whoiesale only of 


“LLWA8D & S$ 


LONDON. 
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is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEEKLY MAI. must bo 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the EDITOR. 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, JANUARY 28rn, 1882. 
JAPANESR ERa 2542, Meiji 15TH Year, Ist Monta, 28TH Day. 


We understand that it was in contemplation among the 
foreign residents of Tokiyo to entertain Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy at n banquet on the occasion of their departure 
from Japan, but that the idea has been abandoned in defer- 
ence to the wishes of Mr. Kennedy himself. We cannot but 
endorse the motives of that gentleman’s refusal, though at 
the same time it is much to be regretted that our relations 
with Japan have been so miscontrued by ourselves as to sug- 
yest the certainty of farther misconstruction in the event 
of what would elsewhere be regarded as a mere social 
denionstration of respect and esteem. 





We learn with much satisfaction that the American Bible 
Society’s claim to the copyright of the Japanese version of the 
New Testament las been amicably set aside. With the excep- 
tion of one or two extremists, the whole body of the American 
Missionaries were not less opposed to the claim than their 
British confreres, and while fully appreciating and applauding 
the spirit that dictated this opposition, we cannot but feel that 
no other course was open to men who value the well-being of 
their holy mission above every other consideration, ‘Lhe 
principle anderlying the claim of the American Society does 
not admit of any but interested advocacy, since it amounts 
to nothing more or less than a declaration that the propaga- 
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tion of the gospel may be made subservient to the pecuniary 
interests of a Jimited society. There need have been no fear 
that the Aimerican Missionaries would adovocate such a pro- 
position, even though to oppose it was in a certain sense’ to 
turn their backs upon their own countrymen. International 
jeslousies ought not to weigh much with men who are engag- 
ed in & cosmopolitan cause, and for our own part we are not 
at all surprised to find that the American Missionaries have 
chosen to stand by the nobler principle. Had the claim been 
admitted, the British Bible Societies in Japan must have 
been content to perform the réle of mere agents for the Ame- 
rican Society, and though they would no doubt have accept- 
ed that position rather than suffer their means of usefulness 
to be impaired, they are to be sincerely congratulated on the 
happy issue of the affair. Considering also that some such issue 
might have been confidently anticipated from the first, we 
cannot but regret that the facts of the case were ever brought 
before the public. It is true that we should otherwise 
have been denied the pleasure of recording the magnaminity 
of the American missionaries as well as of perusing the 
exceptionally temperate and impartial letter addressed to a local 
contemporary by the Rev. Mr. MeLaren. Still the claim 
advanced by the American Bible Society is not creditable 
to that body, and its pnblication to the world might well 
have been avoided so long at least as an appeal to the 
tribunal of public opinion was not imperatively necessary. 





The French mail by which Sir Harry Parkes returned, 
also brought onee more to Japan Baron Alexander Von 
Siebold, whose presence at the Foreign Office in Tokiyo 
during the revision of the treaties cannot fail to be of the 
grentest service to Japan. Baron Von Siebold is the only 
foreigner, so far as we know, who has ever been entrasted by 
the Government of this country with really responsible and 
representative daties, and that he has performed them to the 
entire satisfaction of the Emperor’s Cabinet is sufficiently 
proved by his recall to head-quarters at this imporatnt 
juncture. It is to be earnestly hoped that the justification 
his case affords may persuade Japan to be less sparing of 
her confidence in future, for though such high qualifications 
as le possesses are rarely to be found, there is no lack of that 
sympathy and zeal without which the best ability cannot 
be more than partially useful. 

For many months before his return, Baron Von Siebold 
filled the post of Japanese Chargé d’Affnires at the Court of 
Berlin, and on the occasion of his departure for Japan, had 
tho honour of being decorated with the Cross of the Royal 
Order of the Red Eagle, Third Class. In welcoming him Lack 
to this country, we may therefore justly congratulate him 
on n success worthy of the distinguished name he bears, 
and we do so the more gladly remembering that, though 
we may not claim his aga fellow-countrymen, his first 
laurels were won in the service of the British Legation. 





By the same steamer returned also Dr. Hepburn, a gentle. 
man whose career in Japan could be less spared from the 
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annals of foreign intercourse than any other {cident they 
comprise. We can write nothing worthy of this subject, and 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a simple and hearty wel- 
come. 

The Address to Sir Harry Parkes has already been signed 
by a majority of the foreign community of Yokohama, and 
will no doubt be endorsed with equal enthusiasm at the out- 
ports, though, strange to say, no steps have apparently been 
taken to secure the co-operation of Tokiyo. Nevertheless, 
we have not by any means changed our opinion as to the 
advisability of presenting such an address at all, more espe- 
cially since a local contemporary has been at the pains to 
assure us that the affair must not be mistaken for anything 
but what it is, a political demonstration. Kindly feelings 
expressed in such a fashion as to embarrass their object, can- 
not be heartily commended ; but upon this subject we have 
nothing more to say, since Sir Harry’s presence is an assur- 
ance that nething unwise or dangerous will be permitted. 





We understand that the post of Chargé d’Affaires in 
Tokiyo has been resigned by Mr. and that he is 
likely to be succeeded by either Mr. Baring—of Bulgarian 
reputation—or Mr, Trench. 





On Tuesday, the 20th instant, Mr. and Mrs. Sonoda 
entertained a large party of their friends at the Sciyoken, 
‘Tokiyo, to commemorate Mr. Sonoda’s approaching depar- 
ture for London where he goes as Consul for Japan. Some 
thirty-five persons sat down to dinner and Mr. Sonoda’s 
health, proposed by Captain Von Eisendecker, was drunk 
with much empressement. 





‘Here, good people, here, you have a volumo that contains 
the history of many strange and celebrated persons, their 
doings, doctrines and wonderful miracles, as well as a full 
true and particular account of the marvellous creed that 
commands so many disciples in all climes and is gradually 
winning converts among your own countrymen. A mass of 
reading entertainment and instraction all to be purchased 
and possessed for the paltry sum of five cents, which is not 
more than you pay two or three times a month for the 
privilege of reading a few profitless love stories contained in 
dog-enred volumes and not even your own property at that. 
Come! Seize the occasion! It is not often that such a 
bargain is possible, and you will regret it, if you fail to pur- 
chase. Food for the intellect ; food for the soul; six 
months’ reading and unnumbered years of happiness, all for 
the contemotible sum of five cents. Come, good people, buy ! 
buy !”’ 

Such is the substance of an address delivered now-a-days 
in Japanese villages and towns remote from treaty ports by 
an individual who fills up the intervals of his speech by 
playing on a concertina. He docs not intone in octaves like 
vendors of farthing journals or the interesting young ladies 
who go about the strects of Tokiyo in comely groups, their 
rosy-cheeked virtue emblematical of the efficacy of the all- 
healing pills they advertise, the miraculous mankin-tan. 
No, our peripatetic book-seller needs no such tricks to 
recommend his wares. His appearance alone suffices to 
attract custom, for not once in the life time of a generation 
do the simple country-fulk see a veritable Ke-tojin peddling 
pamphlets that would be cheap at twice the money. Bearded, 
unkempt, and unsoaped, the man might be mistaken for the 
wandering Jew, were it not for some unctaous evidences that 
consort well with his greasy coat and mark him for a 
goh of mammon, Whovr what can it be? ‘The most 
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miserable loafer that extorts a crust and a dram from timid 


householders after dask could scarcely find it profitable to 
pursue such a trade, and yet this individual is obviously 
several patches above a loafer, however likely material 
for one he may seem to some eyes. The fact is that we 
should have introduced him at once by his proper name 
and title, but for a lurking apprehension thaé our own 
credulity has been taken advantage of by mischievous infor- 
mants. For how is it possible to believe that this errant 
vendor of penny volumes, this romnant of a German Band, is 
no less a personage than the ‘ missionary that converted the 
Mikado,” and that the books he peddles are Bibles in the 
vernacular? We can place no taith in such a cock-and-bull 
story, however stoutly ramour may asseverate, and we dis- 
tinctly refuse to credit the corollary that the pious peddler 
not only lives on the proceeds of his sales, but also wins 
large Audos for his successfal circulation of the holy writ 
among heathen Japanese. This scatterer of good seed re- 
minds one too much of a commercial clown and too little of a 
holy husbandman. He savours vastly of an Autolychus, and 
has nothing in common with an apostle, nor is it easy to 
credit such a marvellous vicissitude as that a missionary who 
made an Imperial Convert should be driven to earn a liveli- 
hood by playing the concertina and peddling bibles. But let 


us be charitable! Scape est sub sordido palliolo sapientia. 


# 
# * 


Naturally such a man needs fine weather for his perform- 
auces. It may be that he pays his hotel bills with Bibles, 
but that is not a public transaction and so we scarcely feel 
justified in commenting on it. Observe him, however, on a 
rainy day and and you shall see him shrink into a brace of 
initials. His concertina laid aside and his pack doffed, 
“J.G.” (not Jeremiah Grasper or Jemmy Gonetograss 
as some have suggested) takes his ease in his inn at 
Ibaraki and indites an epistle to a crony of his who runs an 
independent journal in a settlement near Yokohama. Thus 
you perceive he is an author as well as a peddler, and perhaps 
after all you were wrong in refusing to credit his reverend 
antecedents. He may be a missionary of some denomination. 
Who knows? ‘The contents of his letter will possibly help 
us to decide. You can read it in print if you please, so we 
betray no confidence in discussing it. It is chiefly about a 
god, Daimiyo Jin (the latter word pronounced like the 
contents of the square faced bottle lying beside the pious 
peddler as he writes) who shot a bolt that pierced the earth 
at Kashima, and, transfising a giant cat-fish, put a period to 
his inconvenient wriggling, since which time earthquakes 
have ceased to be destructive. The end of the thunderbolt 
still projects from the ground and above it is built a temple, 
where people hasten to propitiate the god with coppers, 
whenever the fish, finding his position irksome, recom- 
mences his wriggling. Apparently it is part of our 
pious peddler’s vocation to expose delusions. Certainly 
it is his interest to divert the cash of credulous folk 
from the shrine of Daimiyo Jin. So he challenges the 
priest to let him dig beside the supposed thunder bolt to a 
depth of twenty feet, when if he fails to find the bottom he 
will “give up the controversy.” What an advertisement 
that would lave been to be sure! People could scarcely 
have refused to visit the pack of the peddler who exposed the 
swindle of the renowned Kaname-ishi. But the priest won’t 
have it. He becomes “first red and then black in the face, 
and finally stammers out s4enai, and then runs off as fast as 
ho can to his private quarters,” Thin-skinned priest, indeed, 
who takes to his heels before his congregation and suffers an 
itinerant rival, a trafficking 4e-tojin, to demolish the deeds 
of the Gods by # mere breath of suspicion! Possibly, since 
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me 
our pious peddler has such curious experiences, he may have} Cobbler, Missionary, Peddler, “ J. G.,” “ Veritas,” “1853”? 


come across the second of the “things no one has 
ever seen,” namely a “ tinker’s funeral.” Daring his own 
life-time we cannot hope to seen “ dead donkey.” 

The letter contains also « tale about “ vestal virgine ”— 
beautiful lasses who are annexed by the god on their eigh- 
teenth birth-days after a fashion that seriously exercises the 
spirit of the lusty peddler—and winds up with a warning to 
the priests that they had better refrain from their intention 
of translating and publishing “ Paine’s Age of Reason,” since 
the book will be sure to have a marked effect in uprooting 
their own religion.” Plainly therefore our peddler is not a 
Christian Missionary, since he is solicitous for the preserva- 
tion. of idolatrous creeds, 

* " * 

Still uncertain then, we turn to his next production. It 
is n badget of marvels so little credible that the pions peddler 
thinks it neeessary ¢o strengthen his statements by signing 
himself “Veritas.” ‘Thus you see he is a man of aliases. 
His identity with the missionary that converted the Mikado 
is still doubtful. ‘ Veritas” is a very crusty individual. 
Things have not gone well with him since our last meeting : 
perhaps the local demand for Bibles has been limited ; or per- 
haps the fate of the vestal virgins is still weighing on his 
manly mind. He has some villainous tales to tell : how 
lodging at an inn in a country town he overheard the jndges, 
attorneys and barristers, who were entrusted with the con- 
duct of an important law suit, consulting all together, coun- 
sel for plaintiff and counsel for defendant alike, and arranging 
what evidence should be summoned and what suppressed, so 
that au ostensibly righteous verdict might be recorded in 
favour of a gentleman who had made it profitable to the Bench 
and Bar to befriend him ; and how again, at another town in 
the course of his rambles, he had discovered the local tax- 
collectors cooking their accounts and preparing a fraudulent 
balance sheet for the approaching audit, Two or three 
persons asked one another listlessly with what object 
the pious peddler thus proclaimed his total disregard for 
trath ; but since on this occasion he had written to a journal 
notorious for its. slanderous vulgarity, people said that he 


gnited his speech to his company, and so the matter ended. 


* 
* * 


A week avo, however, he came before the public once 
more. Winter is not a snitable season for peddling 
Bibles ‘and so “J.G.” alias “ Veritas”? has Jeisure to con- 
centrate his versatile mind on questions of treaty revision, 
This time his nom de plume is prophetic. He takes a 
number instead of a name. Abuse is again bis amusement. 
He attacks the whole body of American missionaries ; 
likening them to “receivers of stolen goods” because 
“ while the naughty boy is shaking the apples down from 

the tree, they are filling their-pockets and greedily munch- 
ing the fruit,” or, to drop metaphor, beeause they live in 
Japen under the provisions of a treaty obtained by methods 
they do not approve. Does not this come admirably from 
a pious peddler with a concertina, who gets his livelihood by 
illegal trading outside tho treaty limits! A peripatetic 
Hife must have a wonderful effect in sharpening the facul- 
ties, for the pious peddlar not only intercepts treasonable 
eonversations and detects fraudulent book-keeping, but dis- 
eovers also that “ much of the Japanese ill-fecling towards 
foreign intereourse, nnd the unreasonable demands and as- 
sumptions of the Government and native journals; is in a 
great measure owing tothe unwise and mnistaken advice and 
Yet the man 
himself is au American missionary, or was one before he 
took to peddling bibles. What he is who shall say— 


counsel given by the American missionaries. 
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Here is plenty of latitude for chuice if the original were not 


equally unamiable under every alias. 


# 
* * 


Somebody will perhaps ask, what is the point of all 
this? Why devote a column to such a contemptible 
subject ? We reply that it is sometimes useful for 
the public to be ablo to identify men with  cacoéthes 
seribend:. It has afforded us some amusement to seo that 
a man who is so loud in his abuse of the country he lives 
in, who does not hesitate to prefer a charge of corruption 
and immorality against the whole of official and judicial 
Japan, and who asks us to believe that the American mise 
sionaries are dishonest schemers, is by profession a saver of 
souls, by practice a peddler of bibles, and by law qualified for 
deportation, having two duly registered criminal convictions 
entered against him in a certain Consular Court. Whiat- 
ever be his next alias it is well for him to know that he can 
no more hide himself behind a name than expect the world 
to mistake him for anything but what he is, a sometime mis- 
sionary who by common consent has been ostracized from the 
noble class to which he once belonged. Like the journal in 
which he now writes, a journal well worthy (to be graced 
by such graceless productions, his abuse is infinitely more 
welcome to honest folk than his prajse. 





We have been told lately that for the Minister of a 
foreign State to accept office ander the Japanese Government 
when his own country can spare his services, “ would be 
regarded as wearing almost the air of a scandal and as an 
ignominious close of his career.” 

Those gentlemen—military and naval officers, barristers, 
clergyman, distinguished authors and scientists of repute— 
who have had the honor to be selected for service under the 
Mikado’s Government, may be amused to hear that the 
person by whom this absurdity was penned, moved heaven 
and earth to obtain some appointment himself under the 
same Government in former years, and did not even hesitate 
to propose that he should be transferred from behind the counter 
of a mixed goods’ store to the position of parliamentary 
adviser in Japan. This is a curious point of local history. 





The general dryness of the abstracts of that patriarch of 
newspapers, the Peking Gazette, as we read them in the 
North China Herald, is occasionally lubricated by extreme 
quaintness of detail : their darkness is now and then illumin- 
ed by flashes of light, thrown in the most matter of fact 
manner upon the anomalous phases of life in the Middle 
Kingdom. An instance is before us. ‘The Governor of 
Kuangsi reports to the Central authorities a case in which an 
expectant sub-Prefect was kicked to death under the follow- 
ing circumstances. Ma Ming-chu, acting Magistrate of the 
Chaop‘ing district, wishing to forward a prisoner to the Pre- 
fectoral town, sent a servant to the river-bank to secure a 
boat for the purpose. Onc boat only was found disengaged, 
and the owner was directed (o hold it at the disposal of the 
Magistrate. He, however, declined to do so, on the ground 
that it had already been engaged by Feng Tsu-cli‘i, an ex- 
pectant sub-Prefect who was in mourning and had opened a 
medicine-shop in Chao-p‘ing Hsien. The Magistrate there- 
upon sent for the boat-owner, who was discovered at the 
medicine-shop in question, but made off at once on catching 
sight of the Yameén runners, During a scuffle that ensued 
some damage was done to the shop furniture. The owner 
loudly protested. He was subsequently summoned to a 
private interview with the Magistrate, ut which the latter 


condemned his conduct in thus siding with the boat-owner. 
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Some secretaries and servants of the Yamén who were wait- 
ing outside, hearing high words and other indications of a 
serious misunderstanding within, effected an entrance, and 
persuaded their master to hold an enquiry in the public 
court, whither, after a violent resistance, they succeeded in 
removing the expectant sub-Prefect. In Court the behavi- 
our of Feng Tsu-ch‘i passed all bounds: he jumped on to 
the table and struck the Magistrate’s hat off, vociferating 
loudly all the while, and ending by overturning the table. | 
Some of the Mazgistrate’s suite sprang forward to secure 
him, and finding this no easy matter, one of them, Kung 
Shun, kicked him in the pit of the stomach, from the 
effect of which blow he shortly afterwards expired. His son, 
who was returning home from school, happened to witness 
the whole of the occurrence through a chink in the door, He 
immediately informed his mother of “the fact, and she pro- 
ceeded to the provincial capital to lay her complaint there. 
The dead body was thus left lying at the Yamén for a 
considerable period of time, and was in an advanced stage of 
decomposition when the coroner despatched by the memorialist 
(Governor of Kuangsi) arrived to examine it. The officer, 
however, succeeded in establishing the fact that the kick was 
inflicted previous to, and was the cauze of, death. Kung Shun, 
who had decamped immediately on the death of the sub- 
Prefect, was eventually apprehended in Fukien, and has been 
sentenced to strangulation after the usual period of imprison- 
ment. The Magistrate has been dismissed the public 
service. The Imperial rescript, issued in response to thie 
memorial, orders the: Board of Punishments to “ deliberate 
and report.” It is to be hoped that the result will be the 
liberation of the unfortunate Kung Shun, lying under 
sentence of strangulation, who, on the face of the report of 
the Governor himself, appears to have acted in the strict 
discharge of his duty, in protecting his master from outrage 
and the law from insult. Granting that the kiek which 
caused the death of the obstreporous expectant was injudicious 
and hors la loi, the case of the officer who administered it 
would be well met by a slight punishment for manslaughter. 
But why the much aggrieved Magistrate who was impeded 
in the exercise of his functions—within the limits of which he 
appears to have rigorously restrained himself—struck and 
abused by a boisterous postulant official, who met his death 
by an accident while he was resisting justice, should have 
been removed from office, passes Western comprehension. 
Some consolation may be found in the knowledge that the 
Board of Punishment, to which the matter is referred, does 
occasionally reverse the decrees of Chinese justice, by the 
administration of common sense equity ; and at this far 
distance of space we venture to hope that the case of the 
lackless Magistrate and his yet more unhappy subordinate 
will encounter equitable consideration. 





Commenting upon Mr, P. Hodnett’s account of the 
circumnayigation of Yeso, which the Darly Press in Hong- 
kong reproduces from our colamnsg, that journal wonders, 
with reference to the designs upon the Hokkaido with which 
our contributor credits Russia, how long that power would 
rest content with g mere slice of the Mikado’s Empire. ‘If 
Russia left Japan nominally independent, she would certainly 
insist upon being dominant at Tokio, and the Mikado would 
thus be reduced to the position of a vassal of the Czar. 
So long as the other European Powers are at peace, however, 
the Russian Government dare not attempt to play such a 





eard, and we sincerely hope that no opportunity will ever 





be afforded them for crippling Japan. ‘Phat the intention 


exists is a fact that should, at the same time, not be ignored. | 


A change of Government at St, Petersburg never means a 
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change of foreign policy ; the old programme is steadily 
adhered to, its object being evidently supremacy in Asia and, 
as far as attainable, the real sovereignty of the East.” 





An article, specially translated from the Neue Freie 
Presse for the Shanghai Mercury, treats of the mutual 
position of England and Russia in Central Asia~a subject 
which is always of interest to all the civilizations. The 
author, apparently, thinks that the battle of ‘‘ Armageddon” 
will be fought between those two nations aud before long, 
or, in his own words, “ the time is no louger distant when 
these two mighty powers who are coutesting for the do- 
minion over Agia, will collide in this contest at the slopes of 
those vast mountains, where once the cradle of the human 
race stood. Each change which results in the nature of 
possession there is to be cousidered as u preparation for 
this gigantic fight and has therefore carefally to be observed 
and to be written down.” ‘The writer proceeds to explain 
the position of the two great powers as regard each 
other iu Asia. Their possessious are still separated by a 
wedge, the bluut apex of which is in the west—A fghauistan 
and the Turcoman territory—where the boundaries are 
geographically speaking, almost contiguous. As Russia 
will push forward her boundary poles the actual time of 
collision can almost be predicated. No matter how bad and 
deficient Russian internal administration may be, vo one 
ean deay the meed of praise to Russian diplomacy in its 
dealings eithor with the civilized states of Europe, the savage 
nomads of Asia, or the great empire of China. All the 
treaties concluded by the Muscovite with the latter power 
and neighboring countries, have brought to the former 
now territorial acquisitious aud advantageous conditions for 
the spread of Russian commerce. ‘The writer then proceeds 
to review the Kuldja Treaty—that iustrument by which 
Marquis ‘['seng appeared to have remedied some of the ill 
done by Chung How’s bad bargain. He reminds us that, 
as the Government of the Celestial Empire urgently claimed 
the retrocession of Ili, and even threatened war in case of 
non-compliance, St. Petersburg diplomacy was clever 
enough to take a step in retreat—a stop the easier, that, for 
what Russia yielded, she gained immensely. For, first of 
all, Russia did not deliver the whole territory of Kuldja, as 
the western part of the province reaching up to the Chagos 
river is now definitely incorporated with her dominions, More- 
over, that power received, by the Treaty, uine million silver 
roubles as indemnity for the expenses of occupation, and 
the assurance that a regulation of the frontier shall take 
place at two localities on the Dzaisan lake and between Fer- 
ganah and Kashgar. The Russian officers of the general 
staff will take care that this new delineation shall 
not become disadvantageous to their own country. 
Russia will derive advantages, far more than commensurate 
with what she relinquishes, from the Kuldja treaty. So 
far she has been allowed to maintain Consulates ouly in 
lli, ‘Yarbagatai, Kashgar and Urga. This right is now 
extended to the cities of Su-chou (Kia-yii-kwan) and Tur- 
fan; and should the Russian Government desire it, eventu- 
ally also to Kobdo, Uliasutai, Hami, Urumtsi and Kuché. 
In these cities, as well as in Kalgan, Russia not ouly can 
establish Consulates, but also factories and real Colonies. 
The writer's opinion coincides with our own that these 
acquisitions amount to the commercio-political conquests of 
nearly all the Northern States tributary to, or forming part 
of, the Celestial Empire, viz: Manchuria, Mongolia, Djun- 
garia and Chinese Tarkistun. According to Article XII 
of the Kuldja Treaty, Russian merchants can carry on duty- 
free trade in the whole immeasurable region from the Tien 
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Shan and from the Altai mountains up to the gates of the 
Chinese Wall. Only later on, when the trade may be in- 
creasing, the Chinese Government reserves to itself the right 
to agree with Russian upon a small duty ; but even in that 
case the trade will be unrestricted and duty free within a 
space of fifty versts on each sido of the frontier. But, pro- 
coeding yet further, the City of Su-chau where a Russian 
Consulate is to be established, is situated within the Great 
Wall, and Russian merchants have the right to bring their 
goods thither, and to Kalgan, and to Tientsin, the riverine 
of Peking, whence merchandize can be shipped to other 
ports, or transported to the interior of China. ‘The secular 
caravan roads from Bactria through Kashgar, from Kuldja 
throngh Urumtsi, aud Kobdo and Uliasutai, all converging 
towards Peking, will thus be used by the richly laden 
Russian caravans, and will open new routes to the commerce 
of the Far East. The trade inten is to a certain extent 
the scale for the whole commerce of China, and in this 
respect it is interesting that the caravan route through 
Maimaichin, Kinchta and Urga, has already caused a de- 
crease of export from the Chinese ports. Now the over- 
Jand trade will incrense so much that, perhaps in a short 
time, the world will be surprised by the news that the 
Siberian railway, which haa now crossed the Ural, is extend- 
ed to the Chinese froutior, ‘The locomotive will replace 
the camel, and, with the merchants, be the pioncer of the 
extension of Russian power in those remote, nearly un- 
known, regions, 


* 
s # 


So much, according to the Meue Frese Presse, for Russian 
rivalry, rather implied here than stated, to British trade 
with China. As regards the Western division of the Russo- 
Asiatic front, in the advance towards Merv and Bokhara, 
we are told that “ the Cossack is the advanced guard of the 
extension of the dominions of the Czar. By the Chinese, 
and more especially by the Turcoman, campnign, the Rus- 
sian battalions have come considerably noarer to the hotly 
longed for aim, the northern frontier of Afghanistan.” Then 
occurred the check, which may—which must unless England 
bestirs herself strenuously—be only temporary to Russian 
advance. ‘This was taken calmly enough, the Russians con- 
tenting themselves with establishing their seithements in 
trans-Caspin. Askabud, the South-easternmost point to which 
Skobeloff penetrated in the Spring, has been strongly fortified 
and rendered an important strategic centre and embryo em- 
porium. The natural conclusion to be drawn is that the 
advance upon Merv has only been delayed, and our Scythian 
friends do not, as Sir Samuel Baker says the English do, 
march (o a point only to march back again. ‘The railway 
which starts from the Caspian is already finished to Kyzy| 
Arvat, and a good rond leads thence to Askabad. Nume- 
rous fortifications with strong garrisons protect the peace 
of the new province, which is already divided into three 
districts of ndministration, ‘The Russians make in trans- 
Caspia acentral basis for their further operations against 
Merv and Herat. Recent events in Afghanistan, however, 
in spite of British vacillation, nnd of course owing 
to British interference and preatige, have, if only for a time, 
damped Russian aspirations. ‘The victory which the Ameer 
of Kabul, Abdurrahman Khan, gained over his rival Ayub 
Khan, the dominator of Herat, on the 22nd of September 
last, at Ghilzina, give to the former, patronised by England, 
i weighty superiority and the possibility of uniting all 
Afghanistan, including Herat, under his secptre, Ayub 
Khan, howevor, is a fanatic Mussulinan, and as such surely 
a greater opponent of Russia than Abdurrahman, who, as 
is known, was for many years a pensionary of Russia. Yet 
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it is in the interests of Russia not to allow Afghanistan to 
remain in peace, which would undoubtedly be the case if 





Abdurrahman should succeed in conquering all Afghanistan. 
Ayub Khan, therefore, if for nothing else than that he is a 
peace disturbor, can be sure of the sympathies and assist- 
ance of the Russian Satraps-General in Samarcand and 
Askabad. ‘Those will consequently do their utmost to sup- 
port him. Considering that his victory on the 26th of July 
at Karez-i-Atta was due only to the circumstance that some 
regiments of Abdurrahman went over to him, and that his 
defeat at Ghilzina again was to be attributed to the flight 
of two Dusani regiments from his camp into that of Abdur- 
rahman, one can see how precarious the position in Af- 
ghanistan is, and how easily the leaf might be turned. The 
fight in those countries is carried on less with gun and 
sword, than by intrigues and roubles and sovereigns, 
Nevertheless, should Abdurrahman sueceed in uniting all 
Afghanistan under his sceptre and in re-establishing order, 
then undoubtedly a stop for a time would be put to the 
advance of Russin. But Russinn diplomacy has not risked 
all on one card: its agents are not only active in Merv, 
HKokhara and Afghanistan, but also in Kashgaria and Mon- 
golin, and, hence, continues the German critic, Russia can 
wait and allow events to take their course. Russia, more- 
over, in the fight for dominion in Asia, iz in the fortunate 
position that her political line of operation is rooted in the 
einpire itself, and that every new territorial acquisition is 
performed by direct attachment to the central state. Every 
step which Russia makes forward is therefore a natural one, 
and facilitates the assimilation of the acquired populations. 
Even the Mahomedans become good Russians under 
Russian rule, and are not afraid to fight for the subjection of 
people of their own creed, Tho English are still strangers 
in India. They come only to become rich in a short time, 
and then to return to their native islands in order to enjoy — 
their wealth. ‘Thousands of miles distant from India, Great 
Britain owes her rule over the South Asiatic world to her 
prestige, her high culture, and not the lenst to the cireum- 
stance that it was never yet contested hy a mighty 
adversary. As in Europe, so in Asia, the Moscovite Empire 
gravitates towards the warm, sunny, rich and luxuriant 
South. ‘To-day the advance of Russia towards the snow- 
covered tops of the Himalayas is only a preparatory work. 
The reward for secular progress beckons on the shores of 
the Indus and the Ganges. England feels the danger ; aud 
thus arizes the great sensibility which has been shown 
concerning Inst events in Egypt. But in Downing Street, 
as well on the Vienna Ballplatz, the traditions of Oriental 
policy have been lost. Austria misconceived her true 
interests when she yielded the lower Dauube into the hands 
of strangers ; and Great Britain is to-day on the point of 
ceding Constuntinople, and of losing Egypt, because the 
one who rules the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles is master 
of Asia Minor; and he only who holds that sway is lord 
of Egypt. 

Ata weoting of the San Francisco Beard of Trade held 
in December, Captain Merry presented the statement of the 
Cominittee appointed to report upon the best means to be 
adopled for the restoration of the American Mercantile 
Marine, ‘Lhe principal points of the document are as follows, 
The Merchant Navy of the United States, prior to and as 
late ax 1860, was a cause of national pride, and an important 
factor in the national prosperity. Tt was one of the princi- 
pal moans whereby the disruption of the country, during 
the civil conflict, Was prevented : consequently there cannot 
bea patriotic American that dues uot regard with mortifica- 
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tion and regret the decadence of this grent source of national 
prosperity and protection. The total tonnage of the United 
States employed in foreign trade fell from 2,379,396 tons 
in 1860 to 1,314,402 tons during tho year ending June 
20th, 1880, showing a decrease of nearly 45 per cent. The 
decadence is more clearly indicated, however, by statistics 
showing the movement of tounage, which prevo that the 
foreign commerce of the country has increased rapidly. The 
increase in the British tonnaze entered since 18356 has becn 
6,967,173 tons, while there have been large gains in the 
tonnage entries of other countries. This shows where the 
foreign carrying trade has gone. America pays annually to 
foreign ships for the transportation of cargoes $130,000,000 
to $140,000,000, of which San Francisco this year will 
contribute $10,000,000. Not only is this enormous loss to 
be deplored, but the United States are leaning on a means 
of transportation which, in the event of a war between 
foreign maritime Powers, might avy day be withdrawn, 
thus creating «a panic throughout the country hy 
inability to send products to the foreign markets that need 
them. ‘The “disgraceful fact” is alluded to, that Americans 
are almost entiroly dependent upon the ships of foreign 
Powers for the transport of their ocean mails to the 
important commercial centres of the maritime world. The 
Committee say that they cannot recommend the admission 
of foreign ships to American registry until other remedial 
legislation has Leen adopted. They feel confident that 
maritime commerce can be rosuscitated without the adoption 
of this radical change in traditional policy ; but if experience, 
under such remedial legislation as they suggest, shall prove 
inndequate, they would, ns a last resort, open American 
registry to foreign-built ships in the forcign trade only. 
The pecuniary advantage of giving American registry to 
foreign-built ships applies only to first cost, which is de- 
creasing gradually, and this advantage can be entirely 
obviated by proper legislation. Ships being indispensable 
for defence against foreign aggression, it would bea national 
folly to depend on parties who might be the aggressors 
for the supply, a dependence that might be fatal in the time 
of need. Concerning the legislation needed for the restora- 
tion of the American mercantile marine the Commitice re- 
commend :— 

I. The establishment of a Bureau of Commerce with a 
Cabinet officer representing the same ; the duties of the Bureau 
to be analagous to those of the British Board of Trade—the 
investigation of the needs of our maritime commerce and the 
recommendation to Congress of such legislation as will foster 
its development. One element in the decadence of our mer- 
cantile marine is evidently due to the fact that the legislation 
for its protection has been the result of spasmodic action rather 
than any well-defined policy, and the Bureau of Commerce 
would remedy this. 

II. The taxation of shipping should be solely on net income, 
instead of being on valuation, as at present, thus placing our 
shipping on an equality in this respect with our greatest com- 
petitors. To effect this, either State laws should he enacted, 
similar to the Massachussetts law, or Congress, under its con- 


stitutional prerogative to regulate commerce, should legislate to 
control the point. 

III. Theestablishment of Ocean Postal Routes to be covered 
by first class steamships, built of large tounage and high speed, 
in accordance with Government specifications, which should, to 
tho limited extent that is practicable, adopt them to transport 
and rapid cruiser service in time of war, a liberal compensation 
for postal service to be paid such established lines, under a 
general law authorizing the Postimaster-General to make ten ov 
twenty years’ contracrs for the carringe of mails. ‘The service, 
as the experience of Great Britain has proven, will be worth all 
it costs us, ‘The expense of carrying ont this policy would 
amount to belwween 4,000,000 and 35,000,000 annually, and we 
suggest that it would be proper for Congzess to euact such 
laws as would authorize the appropriation, 

IV. All articles included in the construsiion, equipment, ov 
etores of American slips should have duties remitted on them, 
when taken out of bond or ties orted for this special purcose. 
This recommendation i-imuch thought, and is offered 
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as a compromise with those who would favor the admission of 
foreign-built ships to American registry. By this method we 
would remove the principal cause of the increased first cost of 
American iron ships, while we protect our ship-builders; and our 
mechanics would be deprived only of the primary labor or 
raw material ; indeed, itis doubtful if they would loge even 
this, for tho first effect of sucha law would be to force our 
irou producers to lower the prico of ship-building iron toa 
competitive point with the imported material, and they would 
still have the trans-Atlantic freight ns 2 protection. 

V. The coutract between owners and seamen should not be 
hampered by legislation as to discharges abroad or at home, and 
ship- owners should have the same privileges in contracting for 
services that are accorded other employers of labor. This 
would require the repeal of Sections 4583 and 4584 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

VI. The annual tax of 30 cents per ton should be removed 
from American shipping in the foreign trade, this being a dis- 
climination agaist water trausportion which finds no parallel 
in modern legistration. 

VII. The adoption, under national legislation, of a well- 
considered maritime apprentice system, obliging American ships 
to carry such a limited number of apprentices as may be deem- 
ed proper in accordance with the registered tonnage. 

VIII. The fees of United states Consular officers, collected 
from shipping, should be abolished, and any deficiency created 
thereby made good by the payment of regular salaries. 

IX. Maritime pilotage should be regulated by the United 
States Government through the Bureau of Commerce, the 
establishment of which forms our first recommendation. Con- 
gress should no longer neglect this duty, n neglect of which has 
left this important maritime service under the influence of 
State politics, and subjected it to abuses which are patent to all 
ship owners. We sadly need civil service reform in our pilot 
eervice throughout the country. 

X. The laws for the measurement of vessels should be amend- 
ed to accord with the English law. 

XI. The enactment of legislation forbidding any ship except 
under American colors to bring a cargo to the United States 
except from ports of the country to which such ship belongs. 

XII. ‘The enactment of legislation placing a decreased duty 
on certain articles when imported in American ships, or even 
entirely remitting such duties if deemed necessary. 

* ” * 

We shall probably give this remarkable paper further 
For the present we 
will content ourselves with exbibiting the remainder of its 
statements. It holds as an obvious fact that ‘no nation 
using an inflated paper currency can compete in maritime 
commerce with another nation transacting business on a 
specie basis. and to this fact may be attributed the accelerat- 
ed decline of American shipping. The removal of this 
incubus 1s already felt in our iron ship-building establish- 
ments, which are overcrowded with work, and decline to 
make time contracts for delivery of iron steamships. The 


Committee also state their conviction that the revival of the 


consideration on some future oceasion, 


shipping interest must be secured chiefly through the in- 
crease of the steam tonnage. Steam is rapidly superseding 
Three-quarters of the imports into the country 
arrive at the port of New York, and nine-tenths of this 
merchandise comes there in ships from countries which 
The shipping trade of the 
future is obviously to be carried on with iron or steel 


sail. 


have steamship connections, 


veseelx, the exceptions being local in their character, as on 
the Californian coast, where there iz an abundance of cheap 


timber. For the encouragement of maritime commerce, 


the French Government has recently legislated much 


than the writers suggest, granting direct 
Freneh-built 


more radically 


bounties for every mile navigated hy ‘all 


ships in foreign trade. This policy is not advisable 
or necessary on the part of the U. °S. Govern- 
ment. A liberal payment for the carriage of ocean mails 


by first-class steamships as compensation for service perform- 
ed, is of far more ultimate value than the sums the country 
The Committee are of opinion 
brilliant 
period of its 


will be ealled pon to pay, 
that the 
future before 


interest has oa 
the 
The demand for jren steamships 


of America ability to supply, 


Awerican shipping 


it, aud has passed 


greatest depression. 


is already in excess 
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and the cost of construction is decreasing. “ Judicious legis- 
lation is all that is needed, and it is scarcely credible that 2 
powerful, energetic people, with n magnificent coast line of 
16,000 miles, should supinely allow their fureign commerce, 
with the enormous wealth accruing therefrom, to drift 
into foreign control, through sheer indifference. Let the 
Legislatures then give heed to the necessity of this great 
industry, ‘Then we shall see the flag of our country 
thrown to the breeze in all quarters of the globe, and our 
own wharves crowded by ships and steamers of American 
construction, with American registers, manned by Ameri- 
can seainen.” The report was ndopted and ordered to be 
printed for circulation in Washington among Members of 
Congress. 


(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 

The address of welcome to Sir Harry Parkes, which now 
awaits signature at the Chamber of Commerce, will not, we 
fear, command the unanimity of approval that is so much to 
be dosired. It is conched in such terms that it can only be 
signed, without impertinence, by Sir Harry's intimate 
acquaintances, those that have actually enjoyed his hospi- 
tality, and whose social position entitles them to addross 
him as « personal friend. In one respect. this is perhaps a 
mistnke on the right side, since for obvions reasons it is 
desirable to remove all political elements from the demon- 
stration ; but, on the other hand, there are doubtless many 
persous in our community whose co-operation could net 
under any circumstances be mischievously construed, and 
who, although they have never entered the English Legn- 
tion as guests nor can possibly “ associate”? Her Majesty’s 
Representative “ with their social life,” may nevertheless 
have experienced at Sir Harry's hands some of those 
gencrous and unwearying kindnesses for which ho was so 
remarkable. Surely it is a pity that such persons should 
be compelled to choose between holding aloof altogether or 
exposing themselves to a not unmerited charge of effrontery. 

Agnin, although a consensus of opinion justifies the 
epithets “ base and slanderous ” as applied to some of the at- 
tacks that have been made upon Sir Harry, would it not have 
been more decorous ng well as more dignified to exclude such 
adjectives from a public address? We are ourselves 
strongly of opinion that all allusion to these matters ought 
to have been avoided, but under any circumstances it would 
have added force to the signatories’ protests had they been 
more temperately expressed, According to the terms of 
this address it omnnates from men who are Sir Harry's 
private friends, and whose opinion of his public actions will, 
under any circumstances, scem biassed, but above all when 
that opinion is couched in the language of strong partisan- 
ship. If it was deemed absolutely essential to formulate 
some denial of the charges that have been made against Sir 
Harry in his official capacity, the expediency of doing so in 
a different context might be demonstrable. 

Further, the signatories state that, with regard to such of 
the charges ns are not ‘base and slanderous,” Sir Iarry’s 
own refutation is fully endorsed, That refutation was a simple 
and absolute denial, and it is very conceivable that many 
who have the greatest respect and esiecem for Sir Harry 
Parkos, may yet be unable conscientiously to declare that 
he has been entirely without blame, Are these persons 
also to be excluded ? Are we to come back to the reason- 
ing of George the Third:—“I wish uothing but good, 
therefore every man who does not agree with me is a traitor 
and a scoundrel?” Under more aspects than one we 
cannot but think that this address might have been made 
more dispassionate, more cosmopolitan, and more worthy of 
its signatories and recipient alike. 





Subjoined is a copy of the address of welcome to Sir 
Harry Parkes, now awaiting subscription at the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms. Duplicates have been sent to the 
other ‘Treaty ports for signature :— 

To Sir Harry Smita Parkes, Knight Commander of the 
most Honorable Order of the Bath ; night Grand 
Crosa of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michnel 
and St. George ; Her Britannic Majosty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan ; 
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Sir, 

We the undersigned Foreign Residents in Japan desire 
to offer you a cordial welcome back to this conntry after 
your prolonged absence; tu express the sincere esteem in 
which we hold you, and the unfeigned plensure it affords us 
to find you once against among us. 


‘Throughout the long interval of years during which you 
have represented the interest of Great Britain at the Court 
of His Imperial Majesty the Mikado you have so fully earn- 
ed our gratitude that we feel impelled to tuke this oc- 
casion to express it. 


In all matters concerning the progress aud the fostering 
of trade, as well as in those affecting the well-being of our 
little communities, we have always found you untiring in 
your endeavors and unsparing in your exertions, 


Not lesa do we feel stirred to respect nnd admiration of the 
ability, courage, aud energy which have always distinguish- 
ed you. 

From your Sovereign you have received that recognition 
which your services demanded : we, too, desire to add our 
trilute ; and in doing so, whilst not unmindfal of your bril- 
liant career in China, it suffices us to remember and recall 
the period of your residence amongst us in Japan. 


Charges, we are aware, have recently been made against 
you, some so base and slanderous that we care not even thus 
to allude to them: of the others we beg you to believe that 
we fully endorse the refutation you yourself havo thonght 
fit to give to them; and in all these attacks we desire to 
assure you that we have heartily sympathized with you. 


And, once more, we would ask to be allowed to welcome 
you back as an old resident, one whom we venture to as- 
sociate with our social life in the pleasantest of recollec- 
tions. We trend here on sacred ground, but remembering thie 
dark shadow that has crossed your path since you were last 
amongst us, we feel that all the kindly emotions which 
prompt this address would be as nothing did we fail to offer 
you our respectful sympathy. 


And, finally, we would tender you our best wishes for your 
continued health and prosperity ; 
And ask you to believe us to remain, Sir, 
Always your most faithful servants, 


Signed, 
James P. Moxuison, 
A. J. WILKIN, 
A. O. Gay, 
W. B. Water, 
F, D’IrranGen, 
J. Rickert, 
Ix. WHEELER, 
A. Wo.rr, 
W. H. Taytor, 
J. Pu. Von Hement, 
J. P. Rein, 
E. C. Kirpy, 
JOHN WALTER, 
A. SCHULZE, 
W. H. Morse, 
- Committee. 





HU. Sir Harry Parkes arrived on Thursday in the Messa- 
geries Maritimes steumer Zanais from Hongkong, at 9.45 
am. As the vessel, flying the Ambassador's flag at the 
foremnst, took up her anchorage, a salute was fired by 
H.M.S. Encounter. Shortly after 10 a.m. His Excellency, 
accompanied by his two daughters, left in the cutter of 
H.M.S. Encounter, which pulled in to the English Hutoba, 
where Mr. Kennedy, H. B. M.'s Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. 
Russell Robertson, Acting Judge, Mr. J. J. Enslie, Acting 
Consul, and several members of the mercantile community, 
were waiting to welcome His Excellency. The nssembly 
was but small, and the landing unaccompanied by any de- 
Monstration, owing no doubt to the arrival of the French 
mail being much earlier than might have been expected, 
After a cordial greeting from several old friends, Sir Harry 
proceedet to tho Kuglish Consulate. His Excellency left 
afterwards for ‘Tokio by the 2.40 pam, train. 





We havo received from the Secretary of the Nippon 
Race Club the following stutement of Accounts fur 1881 :— 
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Dr. 
1881. 
Jan. 1 To Gaimusho Cup (Spring Meet- 
to 1g, 188O) cccccrcccccsceseesiene -- $ 225.00 
June 30 ,, Rent of Course for 1881...... — 750.00 
», Cost of New Grand Stand... — 434.07 
» Repairs to Grand Staud after 
BAL ree ssecer essere eceneeserees — 125.00 
5, Prizes, Spring Meeting ......$2,973.46 
Less presented .........05 1,159.06 1,814.40 
», Miscellaneous Expenses at 
Spring Meoting, Gate- 
keeper's Wages, Decora- 
tions, Band, &e. ......... — 301.99 
», Extraordinary expenses on 
occasion of Emperor's 
VIGIb + csveeusevesss scwedeseoeass — 160.00 
, Advertising, Printing and 
Stationery, 6 months...... = 251.35 
5 Deficiency, Coffee Subscrip- 
LIONS: cccsscccseccss ubeeediews — 59.07 
» Momban’'s wages, Coolie hire 
and sundries, 6 months... — 276.57 
July 1 ,, Building New Stables......... _- 122.34 
to 
Dec. 31 ,, Ground Rent on land added 
to Paddock.........sccscunee = 36.00 
3» Prizes, Autumn Meeting ...33,260.91 
Less presented ........ wee OO447 2,200.44 
», Miscellaneous Expenses at 
Autumn Meeting ......... — 310.05 
» Advertising, Printing and 
Stationery, 6 months...... — 244.68 
», Assistant to Hony.Secy, ser- 
vices for 6 months......... — 150.00 
» W. Waggott, collecting sub- 
criptions, &c. ........ sveuda's — 40.00 
», Momban’s wages, Coolie hire, 
G MOUths, scdscsscesvecesesves — 309.19 
», Balance ......... =e Mae sieae sacabeds — 1,234.73 
$ 9,222.95 
Cr. 
1880. 
Dec: 31. By: Balance iissicicvivscncstesvisecsseasssasaaes $358.50 
1881. 
Jan. 1 By Subscriptions from 124 Members 2,480.00 
to 
June 30 ,, Stall Rents, Autumn, 1880 ............ . 160.00 
» Coffee Subscriptions, Autumn, 1880. 56.00 
» Entrance fees, Spring Mecting ...... 1.785.00 
», Gate Monoy, = do. MOS “serevesed 1,150.34 
» stall Rents, do. DOs, » seuss 845 OV 
July 1. ,, Entrance fce, Auturrn Mecting ...... 1,880.00 
to 
Dec. 31 ,, Gate Money = do. (reer 619.80 
» Stall Rents do. GQ... -:esesne 307.59 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, In- 
terest on Credit Balance, 12 months. 35.06 


$ 9,222.95 





$ 1,234.75 


By Balance in hands of Honorary Treasurer... 


kK. & O. E. 





JOUN WALTER, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
Audited by 
N. P. Kincpon, 
Yokohama, 31st December, 1881. 





The annual meeting of the Nippon Race Club was held at 
‘the Yokohama United Club on Thursday at 5.30 p.m., there 

being a very good attendance of members, Mr. Kennedy 
took the chair; and, after a few preliminary remarks, the 
accounts were duly passed, 

The next thing to be done was to vote for an Executive 
Committee of five members to serve during the current 
year. A ballot was instituted, but was announced to be kept 
open until 4 pam. to-day. 

In response to x vote of thanks, the Chairman expressed 
lis great gratification in being able (oorvcupy his present posi- 
tion, and added that now that Sir Parry Parkes liad arrived, 
he intended to request him to assume the Presidency of the 
Club, as soon as His Mxecelleney iad had sufficient tine to 
get settled down, 

This was received with tumultuous applause. 
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fifty for a girl. 
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Mr. John Walter said that it was perhaps hardly known 
how much Mr. Kennedy had worked for the success of the 
Club. It was in fact principally owing to his efforts that 
so many Japanese members had enrolled themselves. 

Mr. Kennedy snid that, on this subject, he would remark 
that, although some Japanese had withdrawn their names, 
they were simply gentlemen who, though taking uo interest 
in racing themselves, bad lent their names to the Club at¢ 
ity inauguration in order to encourage others. He also 








congratulated the Club on the very satisfactory state of 


the aceounts. 
The meeting was then dissolved. 





We sincerely trust that there is only the most sandy 
foundation for a story given by the Aochi Shimbun. We 
translate it here for what itis worth, urging st the same 
time that the matter be inquired into, and that, if the facts 


are as stated, prompt measure shall be taken for the 


punishment of the offender, aud otherwise to deter the 


Chinese from similar experiments in future. We read that a 


man named Sumitn Gonjiro, residing at Umegayecho, Yoko- 
hama, took his little daughter to the shows in the Isezaki, 
eho on the 15th of last month, and euddenly missed her. 
Failing in the search he instantly instituted, he com- 
municated his Joss to all the police stations, and conducted 
private investivations from day to day. On the 22nd instant, 
when passing No. 139 in the Chinese settlement he saw 
his child there. He took her in his arms with great joy, 


amd was carrying her away, when a Chinaman came to him, 
and endeavoring to take the girl by foree, remarked that 


he had bought her for twenty-five dollars from an old 
woman in Kanagawa. A struggle ensued, which resulted 
in both the Chinaman and Japanese being taken to the 
Police Station, Beyond the fact that Sumita is said to 
have brought an action before the Chinese Consul, no 
further particulars are known, Alluding to the rumor that 
Celestials are in the habit of purchasing the children of the 
poor and sending them away (o be sold into slavery, the 
Hochi suggests that this litdle girl had been sold ns stated 


by mean Japanese. 


* 
* * 


The Yomiuri Shimbun las a note in connection with this 
subject, on information said to have been obtained from a 
Japaneso female servant in the employ of an official of the 
Chinese Consulate. This women says thal, among the 
Celestial settlers, there is a band of ruffians, who watch 
children at play in the dusk of the evening. If they find a 
favorable opportunity, they stupify the infants hy making 
them inhale some narcotic fumes (of chloroform no doubt) 
aud then kidnap them. ‘The writer adds that the infants 
are, afterwards, sold to Frenchmen ata price of from four 
to eight hundred yen fora boy, and about one hundred and 
Although this latter part of the story 
should tend to demonstrate the absurdity of the whole, yet 
it is likely, in view of the tenacity of popular prejudice and 
the promptness of the vulgar to be seized with panic, to 
Lave a contrary effect. We hope therefore that the full 
facts of the case will be thoroughly sifted, aud the results 
made publie with a3 short delay as possible. 





With reference to the nbove notes we have heen furnished 
by a Chinawoman—one of the principal parties in the alleged 
transaction—with the following version of the story :— 


On the 17th instant, at abont 5 p.m., a Japanese begegar- 
woman came to No. 139, carrying a child, with a mangy 
head, on her back, and leading by the hand a little girl 
between five and six years old, and telling a pitiful tale to the 
effect that the father of the girl was sick and the mother 
dead : that they were in very straitened circumstances ; 
and that the father was willing to “ give” the child for 20 
or 25 yen to any one who would adopt it, as he was in 
Urgent need of some money, ‘The Japanese woman then 
left the child at the house Gin whieh two Chinese families 
are living) saying that she would call next day for the 
money, She muda her sppearance al the time appointed, 
recompuniod by another Japanese, an elderly woman, erand- 
mother asa shoe entled berselFof the child, and said that the 
father, who was new miovthuaned, Was anNXiens to see his 
Nite lipey provided for before his death. ‘Phe spokeswoman 
NE (ho sniie Cine produced 0 receipe for the money (25 yen), 
aid auother pape purporting to be @ birth-rogister con- 
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taining the namo and age of the child, who was thereupon 
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But the oumber of vessels does not in reality represent 


made over to the Chinese women, who is sinall-footed, and { the importance of the trade, as may be seen by au examina- 


first wife to n well-to-do Chinese settler. 
of five days two Japancse men aud one woman came to No. 


139, and asked if a child had been brought by anybody into | 


their house. ‘The Chinawoman at once said “yes,” and 
invited the Japanese woman to see if that was the girl 
she was looking for. The visitor, as soon as she saw the 
child, said that it was ber daughter (although the infant 
did not show any sign of recognizing her mother). The 
Japanese woman asked the Chinese if she would be willing 
to restore the child if the money invested were refunded. 
A prompt assent was uotified ; and twenty-five yen again 
changed bands against the child; and the two women parted 
in peace. 

As the Chinawoman was accompanying the Japanese wo- 
man and child as far as the street gate, the two Japnunese men, 
who had rewnined near the entrance during the interview, 
rushed into the yard, and, seizing the Chinawoman, com- 
menced to beat her in x bratal manner with big cudgels, at the 
anme time dragging her through the street towards the 
Chinese Consulate. ‘Thence, some Chinese Consular officers 
rushed out, and rescued the womnn from the grasp of the 
two Japanese, who were still beating her unmercifully with 
their sticks. When rescued she was insensible, and ia still 
suffering from severe bruises about the Lody. Her earrings 
and a jade bracelet on her arm were broken. ‘The case is now 
in tho hands of the Chinese Consulate. The Chinawoman 
has offered a reward of 10 yen for the apprehension of either 
the beggar woman or the soi-disant grandmother, She adds 
that the statement that the girl was sean in the street 
by the father is utterly false, as she was closely 
confined, preparatory to being subjected to the process of 
feet-binding, which means that the girl would have been 
brought up as a daughter of the family. 

Such is the story as related by the woman herself aud a 
female compatriot of hers, who is known in almost every 
European family in the settlement. The puir evidently 
regard the deal as the most natural event in the world ; and 
it is more than probable that the lot of this individual 
child, if she had remained with her purchasers, would not 
have been 2 melancholy one—ns the lives of Chinese, and 
even the majorily of Japanese, females go. But the moral 
of the case is that such purchases are frequent. Nay, we 
are assured that the statement made by the Japanese papers 
that many children of poor parents are bought and sold for 
export is not inaccurate. We shall endeavor to watch the 
developments of the instance in point, and inform our 
readers thereon. 





General Van Buren, United States Consul General, hus 
been kind enough tv send us two pamphlets or blue-bLooks 
on the Commercial Relations of the United States. One 
consists of Reports from the Consuls of the United States 
en the Commerce, Mauufactures, ete. of the Consular 
Districts, Amoug othor matter of interest to which we hope 
hereafter to refer, it contains a translation made by Consul- 
General Walker of Paris, from the Fournal des Debats of 
the 2nd of June last, on the carrying trade of China :— 


Oin the subject of the convention which was signed at 
Pekin the 3lst of Mareh, 1881, and which has been 
ratified by the Reichstag, additional tu the treaty of amity, 
navigation, and commerce concluded between Garmany and 
China on the 2nd of September, 1861, some observations 
have been imade calenlated to pive an incorrect idea of the 
importance of foreign commerce in general and of French 
cominerce in particular, in the Celestial Empire. 

The report laid before the Reichstag declares that the 
trade between Germany and China is ina bad condition and 
much diminished. It goes on to say that ‘in 1861 there 
wero in China as vessels of transport, for long voyages and 
for consting trade, 15,670 vessels of 6,900,000 tons burden, 
of which 3,602 were American, 8,276 English, 2,248 
German ; but in 1876, when the arrivals and departures 
from China were 21,490 vessels of 14,000,000 tonnage, only 
1,907 were German against 10,609 English. ‘The 
Americans had lost still more, having fallen to 31 vessels. 

It is also stated that the number of French vessels in 
tho extreme East had only decreased, while the movement 
of vessels plying betwoon Germany aud China had under- 
gone no sensible variation. 


Google 


After the lapse | tion of the following short table, which is taken from the 


official report of the Imperial Customs of China: 


Nations. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876, 
wie ter, Pie . te he 

Groat Britnin.......... 77.96 76.71 76.30 73.98 71.25 

United States ..... - 645 56.10 4.55 4.54 2,42 

Germany .s.ceeseeseeee 3.59 4.388 514 432 4.28 

France .. cccccscseseeee 8.23 9.52 10.07 10.56 13.78 


It will be observed that the improvement for France has 
beon constant and regular, just iu proportion as the dis- 
astrous year of the war has been left behind. 

We regret that we have not the exact figures for the past 
two years. France has beon steadily gaining on Germany. 
It must not be forgotten that, if the German coastwise 
trade is likewise very important, as compnred with ours, 
the great lines of communication are principally commanded 
by England and ourselves. 

The Messageries Maritimes Company sustains the great- 
est competition with the old Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany of Grent Britain, und it is that company which in fact 
represents French commerce in the port of Shanghai, but 
the Germans have no company of. equal importance. 

If we analyze the figures of imports and exports in 1875 
uud in 1876, in French and German bottoms, we should state 
that the imports amounted for the former in 1875 to 5,372,895 
haikwan tails, and in 1876 to 5,610,163 ; for the latter in 
1875 to 8,061,983, and in 1876 to 3,229,325 ; the exports 
amounted for the former in 1875 to 9,420,222, and in 1876 
to 15,757,053 ; for the latter in 1875 to 2,969,345, and in 
1876 to 3,359,343. ‘These figures are more eloquent than 
along commentary. As to the diminution of the American 
fleet, it is explained by the fact that the vesgels of the 
house Russell (Americans) have been sold to Chinese 
parties, und have changed their flag, as have also a portion 
of the fine steamships of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, also transfered to a Japanese company. 


The second volume is a compilation of Reports on the 
Cotton Goods Trade of the World, a» work which demands 
longer consideration than we nre able at this moment to 
bestow upon it. Tho introductory letter from the Seere- 
tary of State at Washington says that it is the result of a 
circular letter of instruction forwarded in March of last 
year to certain of the Consular officers of tho United 
States, requesting them to forward such facts as were 
within their reach in regard to the trade in cotton 
yarns and tissues in their several districts. Special im- 
portance being attached to yarns, the circular was only 
despatched to such places as were deemed likely to have 
dealers in that staple. Of seventy nine Consulates to 
which the circular was mailed, thirty-three failed to res- 
pond: and of the forty-six auswers the Secretary remarks 
that, ‘able as many of them undoubtedly are, and valuable 
and instructive asthe samples of yarns and goods forwarded 
therewith must prove tothe American industry, they fall far 
short of anything like a fuir showing of the cotton-goods 
trade of the world. As it would be a very incomplete exposi- 
tion of the subject to permit these reportg to go forth with- 
out additional statistics, such facts as may tend to inform 
our manufacturers concerning the extent of the trade of the 
Various countries are given, as well as details which will 
enable them to judge whether they can or cannot profitably 
compete for their fair proportion. These additional facts 
are mainly compiled from the official trade returns of the 
United Kingdom. With the exception of one or two 
reports, among which is that of the U. S. Consul General 
in Japan, it appears, on a curgory examination of the com- 
pilation, that the more valuable part of the information is in 
the secretarial postscript, which is wisely placed first, 
though written Inst—au example that might well be 
followed by all those, young ladies and others, who insist 
npon embodying in their addenda all that they have of 
interest to comimmuiente. Without touching General Van 
Buren’s waintreport, here, we subjoin the following allusions 
to his nuthority from the Secretary’s letter, 

Consul Van Buren, under date of February 4, 188], 
reports as follows concerning the cotton goods trade of 
Japan : 


At the present prices of production of cotton yarn in the 
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United States, as I have very frequently had ocension to | Ixtter, on bringing his fare to the English hatoba, demanded 


remark, I do not think it possible for us to compete with 
Great Britain, nnd so, too, with most of our cotton mann- 
facturers. With regard to the heavy sizing practiced by 
by English manufacturers of their white cotton goods fur 
the enetern markets, Iam told that such goods are appre- 
ciated by the people of Chinn and Japan for use as linings 
or inside fillings for winter garments. They claim that 
the sizing does not injure the goods while adding greatly 
to their weight and warmth. I have heretofore ob- 
served that it was doubtful if, in the Jong run, it would 
pay our manufacturers to cheapen the quality of their goods 
in order to afford them at a lower price ; but may it not be 
worth their while to inquire into the subject in the light I 
have now presented it, sons to determine if they should 
not enter into competition with England for this growing 
and valuable trade ? Goods made especially for this market 
of lighter weight and prepared in the manner desired by 
the people could be sold, and the question whether it should 
be done is important enough to merit the most serious 
consideration, 

In machinery, also, and in tbe cheaper woollen ‘goods, 18 
well as in groceries, provisions, butter, leather, lamps and 
fittings, &c., IT should suppose that our conntry could and 
should secure a much larger portion of the trade. 


In his annual report for the year 1879, Cousul-General 
Van Buren wrote as follows on this same subject : 


From the large trade in cotton goods the Unitcd States 
seoms to be almost entirely shut out. I have endeavored, 
in various ways, to seek encouragement for our merchants 
and manufacturers to compete with the English for this 
trade, but can not bring myself to offer a sinzlo induce- 
ment to that end. Our manufactures are too good, and 
therefore too dear, for this market. I sincerely hope we 
will not depreciate the quality of our goods for the sake of 
this competition ; but, while keeping up their excellent 
quality, we should offer them at the lowest possible figure, 
until, by gradual experience, the mass of the people come 
to renlize their very great superiority and substantial 
cheapness. 

From the prices of American cottons above quoted, it is 
seen that British plain piece goods are only a fraction over 
one-half the price of the American goods, while the printed 
goods are very nearly equal in price. ‘Taking Consul- 
General Van Buren’s remarks into consideration in connce- 
tion with the price of our plain piece goods exported to 
Japan, it would seem that no attempt has been made by our 
manufacturers to compete with the British in cheap and in- 
ferior goods, and that our trade with Japan in plain picce 

_roods is confined to supplying the very limited demand, 
thus far, of that market for high-priced and superior cot- 
ton goods. It therefore remaius with our manufacturers to 
decide whether (hey will continue to supply this select de- 
mand alone, or whether they cannot nlso compete for a share 
of the trade in such low-priced goods as seem to be in 
universal requisition in Eastern countries. 





A fire broke ont on Monday evening at about 8 o'clock in 
the store honse of the jail at Tobe. The native engines 
were soon on the spot but were unable to be of use owing 
to a lack of water. ‘Ihe flames spread to the female ward 
of the prison, and destroyed half of it, but luckily the pro- 
gress of the.conflagration was now checked by pulling down 
some of the buildings ; and by half past ten all was over. 
Despite the facilities afforded by such an incident we 
believe that not a single prisoner effected an escape during 
the confusion. 





A fire, originating in the fall of one of the singe Inmps, 
occurred in the Saruwnakaza Theatre at Asakusn, Tokiyo, 
at half past five o’clock on the evening of the 23rd instant. 
Great confusion immediately took possession of the audi- 
enee, who were panic-stricken in their endeavors to make 
their escape. So far no loss of life has been reported ; but 
many persons were seriously injured, and the building is 
in ruins, having, with about forty adjoining tenements, 
been burned to the ground. The conflagration lasted for a 
little over an hour only, 





A disgraceful fracas occurred on Sunday at about 4.15 
p.m., between Russian sailor aud a jinrikisha man, ‘Lhe 
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ten cents in addition to what he had already been paid, and 
When this was refused snatched tho sailor’s cap from his 
head and refused to return it even after the extra money 
asked for was tendered. The inevitable row then oe- 
curred, and the sailor split the native’s head open with a 
stick or club. ‘Lhe police came up, but a number of Russian 
sailors waiting in thoir bonts joined in the mélée, and fiually 
prevented their comrade from being marched off to the 
station. 





Among the many absurd suggestions which are offered 
to the Government, we hear of one emanating from a Mr. 
Komishi Juniosuke, of Sanuki, who proposes that a Tem- 
porary National Assembly shall be opened next Spring to 
discuss the management of the Kaitakushi, previous to the 
substilution of Ken for the former administration. 





The Akebono Shimbun ways that, owing to the publica- 
lion of the Kerosine-oil Regulations in November last, Mr, 
Hasebe Kiyemon, Director of the Kerosine-oil Company at 
Odemma-cho, Tokiyo, has lately applied to the authorties 
for sole authority examine imported petroluem. 


According to na native paper, the General Police Office 
now examines every newspaper and periodical in a far 
stricter manner than was formerly the case. 





The Michi Nicht Shimbun states that the reply of the 
Jnpanese Government to the United States Representative’s 
request for permission to purchase, in the open ports, stores 
for American men-of-war, is to the effect that the materials 
in Jupanese Naval Depots, being intended solely for His 
Majesty’s Navy, cannot be sold, but that any things 
required will be lent, on the application of the Minister, to 
be returned when convenient. 


A correspondent writes :— 

The conviction which prevails among natives as to the 
power of the fox to bewilch them is so well known to your 
readers that I nm almost ashamed to write to you about it; 
however, I met with an incident of the kind a few nighte 
avo, Which I think may interest those who care for “ folk. 


-lore.’’ 


I returned on the evening of the 19th from a friend’s 
house, and found my own household in a state of commo- 
tion. Que of the amahs had started off after dinner to her 
evening bath from my house on the Bluff, when suddenly 
an old fox, partly disguised as an old woman, sprang out 
from some bushes and blew out her lamp. The next moment 
she found herself surrounded by deep water. Fortunate- 
ly she had the presence of mind to sit down, whereupon 
the fox after watching her some twenty minutes, gave her up 
asa bad job and disappeared, and the woman made the best 
of her way home. 

She was ashy pale with fright, and nothing I could say 
could induce her to change her opinion that she had been 
“bewitched by a fox.” 





The proprietorship in the well known Tokiyo Theatre, 
Shintomiza, having been transferred from Morita Kanya, to 
Omiya Toyosaburo and another in payment of a debt of 
200,000 yon, the name of the establishment it is said, will 
be altered to “ Adzuma-za,” 


We read that a great naval review will be held in the 
Totomi Sea in May or June next in the presence of the 
Emperor—the astern squadron taking position off 
Idzu provinee, and the Western off Kishiu.—It is stated 
that the Okinawa Ken authorities intend to establish a 
normal schoo! in those islands —Mr. Baba Tatsuo and 
several other Toshin men now in Tokiyo, contemplate pub- 
lishing «a large newspaper in the name of Mr. Itagaki 
Taisuke.—It is officially announced that the Cereal and 
Forestry Competitive Exhibitions at Uyeno, Tokiyo, will 
be opened on the Ist of February.—A highly productive 
vein is reported to have heen struck in the Horcnai Colliery. 
‘The principal opening will be at Hayakawa, whence a line 
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of railway will be laid to Hakodate—The Homaisen 
Kwaisha, or Sailing-ship Company, of Tokiyo has had such a 
prosperous year that it has been enabled to: declare a 
dividend of twenty-two per cent to its share-holders. ‘The 
original capital was yen 300,000, since augmented to yon 
500,000, and will probably be increased to oxe million yen. 
Additions are being constantly made to the fleet of the 
Association.—The Japanese Consul at Fusan has asked that 
n man-of-war be sent to the Korean Station to take the 
place of the Sezki, removed last month.—H. E. Yoshida is 
likely to leave San Francisco for this port about the 11th 
of February. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that the following stanza 
is now very popular in Tekiyo,:— 
Ai no shima 
sutarcte 
kuro no 
; komon oki ; 
which means, literally :—‘‘ The blue striped pattern having 
gone out of mode, figured cloth is dyed with small 
black squares ;” or in other words “ ‘The Aino island 
(Hokkaido) having become unfashionable, Mr. Kuroda has 
been appointed Cabinet Adviser (Naikaku Komon).” 





The Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express relates a fight 
which occurred between one of a gany of armed robbers 
and two policemen, resulting in the severe wounding and 
subsequent death of the marauder. 





Captain Cotter, of the Mitsu Bussan Kwaisha’s steamer 
Yoritomo, on his last voyage from Shanghai to Nagasaki 
was instrumental in saving the lives of thirteen wrecked 
Chinese junkmen. If we mistake not, this is the third oc- 
casion within the last year or two that Captain Cotter has 
been fortauate enough to render like service to humanity. 


Lieut. A. Rogosin, of the Imperial Russian Navy, Navi- 
gating Officer of the Zongous, died on Sunday, the 15th 
inet., after a comparatively short illness. 

The Chinese man-of-war Yu-Yune left Shanghai for 
Nagasaki on the 20th instant, en route to Yokohama via 
the Inland Sea. 





During the voyage of the American ship Golden State 
from Hongkong to Kobe, Captnin Delano picked up off For- 
mosa the crew of a wrecked junk, and having brought the 
men on handed them over to the Chinese Consul. ‘he 
Hiogo News auderatand that Captain Delano’s action in the 
matter was acknowledged by the presentation of a handsome 
vase aS asouvenir, accompanied by a suitable letter of 
thanks. 





His Excellency Ito, President of the Sanji-In (Privy 


Council), and Mr. Yoshikawa, Acting Vice-Minister of 


Public Works, nccompanied by several minor officials and 
attendants, arrived from the capital per Hiroshima Maru 
on Sunday night Jast (1dth) for the purpose of 
inspecting the local branches of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the various coal mines in this and surrounding 
districts. ‘To that end, official visits were made the follow- 
ing morning to the Imperial Engine Works at Akunoura, 
the Dock at Tntegami, and to the Patent Slip at Kosuge ; 
at all of which places great satisfaction was perceptibly 
evinced, aud full confidence in the management which bad 
worked the various departments up their present state of 
efficiency was deservedly expressed. At noon, tiffin was 
partaken of by them at Ippoumatsu, the residence of T. B. 
Glover, Esq., and in the evening they dined with 2 select 
party of officials and friends at the invitation of Governor 
Utsnmi, On Tuesday they proceeded in the S. 8S. Gtk: 
Maru ow 2 tour of inspection to the various outlying coal- 
ficlds situated on the Island. It was originally intended to 
have called nt Takashima first, but in ‘order to meet the 
favourable tide in the Shimabara Gulf, it was afterwards 
found necesanry to forego that part of the programme, and 
proceed to Miike direct. His Excellency and party are not 
expected to return here, as in all probability they will join 
one of the up mail steamers at Shimonoseki,— Rising Sun 


and Nagasaki Express. 
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The Japanese community of Shanghai, says the N.C, 
Herald, \ave sent au invitation to Dr, Motehiyoshi, late 





medical officer to the Imperial Japanese Legation, Peking, 


to cue and reside in their midst as their physician. It is 


not yet known whether the Doctor’s domestic affairs will 
admit of his accepting the offer, or whether he will deem 
it worth while to resign the post he now holds under Go- 
vernment, 


Dr. Motchiyoshi originally studied medicine 
under Dr. Hoffmann at Tokio, und has since had great ex- 
perience in a variety of ways. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun apologizes to Mr. Bingham, 


U. S. Minister, for the report, published in ils issue of the 


21st instant, and already promptly contradicted, stating 


that his Excellency was about to become naturalized as a 


Japanese, and accept service in a certain (‘Tokiyo) Govern- 
nent Department. 
report was furnished to him by a certain foreigner in 


Our stntes that the 


contemporary 


Yokohama, who abused his confidence, and is, therefore, 


soundly rated by the editor. 





Moritn Umataro, one of the Risshi-sha in Tosa, has been 
sentenced to four years imprisonment and a fine of 100 yen 
for offence against the law committed in the course ofa 
public lecture lately delivered by him.—The AMainichs 
Shimbun inveighs against n loan of yen 300,000 alleged to 
have been made by the Government to the 33rd National 
Bank. It speaks of rumors adverse to the Bank's credit, 
and wonders how, in the present condition of national finauce, 
the authorities can provide the funds required for such 
an advance. —Mr. Kennedy, H.B. M. Chargé d’ Affaires, 
with Mrs. Kennedy, has been received in farewell audience 
by the Emperor.—Mr. Fukuzawa has declared bis intention 
of issuing a large daily paper shortly.—Soimo time since the 
people of the districts of Yamuabe and Soyekami, in Yamato, 
in great part relinquished their profitable cotton-growing 
for the more enticing pursuits of tea and silk culture. The 
latter enterprises having proved disappointing the local 
authorities are urging the inhabitants to resume their former 
industry.—The Hochi states that, to aid in the general 
scheme of economy, the Emperor proposes to reduce his 
household expenses.—It is now stated as possible that, in 
consequence of greater rapidity than was expected in the 
adjustment of business, the abolit’on of the Kaitakushi may 
tnke place in June, instend of at the end of the year as 
previously propused. 

The proceedings of the Société Suisse de Tir yesterday 
were confined to the election of officers as follows :— 


President....ee....sceeesees wee Mr. FL Abegg 
Secretary se-cecseseccsesees Seuaaeais » H. Abegg 
TP ROUSUROR o24s tes cavaevens nose --,, H. Deck 


Supplementary Committee; Messrs, Feyerabend & Gil- 
bert. 





The members of the Osnka Chamber of Commerce have 
testified their confidence in Mr. Godai Tomoatsu, by reélect- 
ing him to the post of Chairman of their body, in spite of 
his expressed intention of retiring from that office, in con- 
sequence of the injurious rumors that have been circulated 
about him. The vice-Presidents are Messrs. Nakano Go- 
ichi and Nishikawa Hajime. 





A gang of counterfeiters is suid to have been broken up 
by the Osaka police. ‘The reputed head of the band is one 
Ito Noburo, formerly a student in the Engineering College, 
who has subsequently learned the arts of topography and 
lithography. At the time when the police raid was made 
upon his premises in Osaka he and his principal confederates 
were absent in Hakata, Fukuoka, where, however they have 
been arrested on telegraphic information, They have been 
sent to Osaka for trink, At least three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of spurious paper and gold pieces is said to have 
been already emitted by the confederacy. 

A steam engine of 40 horse power, intended for use in the 
Miike Colliery, has lately been completed in the Aknabane 
Engineering Worke.—Tie Futsu Shimbun, Kinji Hioron, 
Fuso Shinshi aud Koko Shimpo, ail published in Tokiyo, 
have been suspended.—The Chaya Shimbun, which was 
stepped on the 20th instant, was released from embargo on 
the 26th.—It is stated that twenty-sen gsatsu to the 
value of yeu 25,400,356, to be exchanged against old 
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tokens of the same denomination will be manufactured in 
the Government Printing Office for issue before June 
1884.—According to the Mainichi Shimbun forts are to be 
erected in Sarushimn Soshiu; and officers have been 
despatched to Idzu for the purpose of selecting stone 
suitable for the work.—The Hochi Shimbun states that a 
wooden tramway is now being constructed between 


Tomioka and Takasaki, Joshin province, a distance of 


about ten miles. —It is rumored that the Emperor intends 
visiting the prefectures of Chiba and Ibaraki in April 
next. Mr. Kawnse Hideharu, formerly Superindent of the 
Commercial Bureau, has been appointed by the Finance 
Department General Manager (Zorishimari) of the Specie 
Bank at Yokohama.—The loss by the recent fire in the 
Tobe prison is calculated to be about 15,000 yen.—Mr. 
Kintomi, second son of His Excellency Sanjo, First Minister 
of State, who has left his paternal home and set up his own 
establishment, has been ennobled, and will be received in 
audience by the Emperor shortly. 





The Hongkong Daily Press would like to know who is 
the ‘Tientsin correspondent of the Shanghai Mercury? Our 
contemporary asserts that, whoever he may be, he is either 
very ignorant of the relations between Jnpan and Koren, or 
designedly ignores past events. A siuiement that is 
specially called to task is this :—“ There is much talk 
amongst Chinese officials nbout a message from the Korean 
capital asking for arms and soldiers to expel the Japanese, 
who have fastened on two settlements on the shore opposite 
the West Coast of Japan. All accounts agree that the 
Japanese are very cruel, and that the Koreans are minded 
to rise and massacre them. There will be serious trouble 
presently, as the Chinese are very angry about thie incessant 
aggressions and aunoyance received from Japan. What 
Japan wants in Korea no one knows clearly. She 
has no right there; the forcible seizure of the ports 
must cost a good round sum yearly rather than a 
benefit, »nd the Japanese stny on Russian sufferance.” 
Remarking of this paragraph that it sounds very much 
like twaddle, the Press gives some cogent reasons 
for its ownexpression of opinion. In the first place, it is 
very improbable that the Korean Government have made 
any such request as that mentioned for the simple reason 
that they have Intterly shown a strong disyiosition to culti- 
vate friendly relations with Japan, having sent Com- 
missioners to that country to examine its institutions, and 
engaged Japanese instructors to remodel their army. Next, 
the remark that the Japanese have “ fustened on two settle- 
ments” in Korea is dismissed as absurd, The Japanese have 
aright to settlein the ports of Fusan and Geosanshin for 
purposes of trade—a right acquired by the Treaty of Kokwa 
signed in 1876. The Japanese Government have, howevor, 
made no territorial seizure, and Japanese in Korea are on 
precisely the same footing as foreigners are in Japan, The 
Writer proceeds to state that the effusion of the ‘Tientsin 
correspondent would lead the public to imagine that Japan 
had been guilty of territorial aggression in Korea. Then, 
again ; ‘ As for the Chinese Government having any right 
to complain of the presence of the Japanese in Korea, the 
idon is simply preposterous. Before the signature of the 
Treaty of 1876, the Koreans applied to Peking for assist- 
ance against Japan, when they were coolly told that they 
had better yield to Japanese demands and enter into the 
proposed treaty of commerce. The Koreans have also been 
advised by the Chinese Government to open their country 
generally to foreigu trade, thereby following the example 
of China. The advice with regard to Japan was followed, 
becanse no other resource was open to the Seoul Govern- 
ment, but they still hold themselves aloof from all other 
foreign intercourse.” 

The Hongkong paper very sensibly argues that the ques- 
tion whether it pays the Japanese to maintain settlements 
in the Korean ports is one that concerns themselves only, 
and that the trade at present is small, though developing, 
and that if it be a source of loss it will no doubt be 
aba doned ere long. The article concludes thus: — Doubtlees 
the Koreans have benefited the most by the trade, but the 
Japanese have probably also profited in the main. It is te 
be presumed that Japan’s object in compelling Korea to 
trade with her is the extension of her commerce, though it 
is very likely that tho desire to attain political influe: ce in 
the peninsular kingdom was also not without its weight. 
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The only statement made by the Tientein scribe that has 
much trath or point in it is, that the Japanese stay in 
Corea only on Russian sufferance. He might, however, 
just as well have said that Corea retains her independence 
only on Russian sufferance. Corea has fur more to fear 
from Russian than from Japanese aggression. China might 
be able to hold Japan in cheek if that country developed 
ainbitious schemes of conquest ; but it is questionable whe- 
ther she either would or could restrain the Russian Bear, if 
he chose to stretch out his powerful claws in the direction 
of the Forbidden Land.” 

There is one other point however, in the ‘Tientsiu 
letter that this judicious critic leaves unnoticed, and 
one which we regret to say may not be without a dele- 
terious influence on the future relations of Japan with 
Koren ; for there is no denying that a communion of in- 
dividual sentiment has an effect upon politics, We allude 
to the “ cruelty ” of Japanese settlers to natives with whom 
they have to deal, or whom they employ in their service. 
That Japauese are often arrogant, coercive, and unkind in 
their relations with Koreans, has unfortunately, boen es- 
tablished beyond question, not ouly by the testimony of 
occidental visitors to the settlements but hy that of Japa- 
neso writers themselves. That such a state of things is 
as deplorable us it is certain to injure the reputation of this 
country with the people of Korea is self-evident ; but it no 
more implies an intention or desire ou the part of this empire 
to pursue a sinister policy towards the peninsula than the 
occasional ill-breeding and roughness of Europeans in Japan 
indicates, on the part of the Westorm powers, so ill represent- 
ed in their nationals, any project of conquest or anuexa- 
tion of these islands. 





The Meiji Nippo mentions that a certain private gentle- 
men (? Mr. Godai) at Osaka, has lately applied to the 
Government for leave to purchase the Tukiyo- Yokohama 
railway ata price of three million yen, which sum the ap- 
plicant proposes to pay in installments, without interest, ex- 
tending over a period of fifty years. 





Yesterday, tho 23rd instant, being the birth-day of the 
Empress Downver, the Emperor, Empress, Princes of the 
Blood, and distinguished members of the Government, went 
to the Awoyana Palace to offer their congratulations. 





The Akebono Shimbun \as it a8 nrumour that General 
Saigo, newly appointed Chief of the Colonization Commis- 
sion, judging by the actual state of things in Hokkaido, is 
now of opinion that the proposed substitution of the Kaita- 
kushi by now Ken cannot be effeoted for some time to come, 
because heretofore colonization having been effected at 
Government expense, if taxation be rendered similar to that 
in other localities, great dissatisfaction will be created 
among the settlers in the North, many of whom will, it is 
to be feared, remore in consequence, and that thus the 
works hitherto effected will be useless. ‘herefore, it is 
not altogether unlikely that the new Chief will memorialize 
the Government asking that all industries now existing in 
the Northern Island had better be maintained in their 
present condition for more that fice years with the subsidy 
of one million yen altogether, The General proposes to 
visit Hokkaido shortly. 





The opening ceremony of the Sanrin Kwai (Dendrologi- 
cal Society) took place on the 21st instant at tho Momiji 
Club, Shiba, when over one hundred and forty members 
attended. His Imperial Highness Fushimi-uo-Miya pre- 
sided, aud addressed the meeting as follows :— 


One of the most important matters for a nation to attend 
to is afforestation, As rogards forests eur country is superior 
to most others both as to the extent of our forests and 
the peculiar fitness of the soil, and climate. Indeed, we 
might describe these as the principal wealth of the Empire, 
and as such they should not be suffered to remain neglected. 
The members of this society, therefore, recognising tho im- 
portance of forests as connected with the country’s good, 
established some time ayo a society of Forestry, under 
the title of the Sanrigaku Kiokwai. ‘his society en- 
gaged itself industriously in the study of dondrology, and 
its efforts to interest the public in the matter proved 
oventully successful, In consequence of this the society 


bas becn cularged iuto the Dai Nippon San Rin Kwai (or 
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National Forestry Association of Japan). Being greatly 
plensed with their intentions ,I have necepted the position 
of President, and sincerely beg of all my nssocintes to strive 
their utmost to maintain the present good feeling which 
now exists between us and the general public, thanks to the 
enlightened state in which we now live. 








Independence of action and principle in the “Fapan 
Herald wanagement apparently takes the place of originality 
or entorprise. ‘Thus, the whole of Mr. F. V. Dickins’ long 
letter to the Michi Nichi “Shimbun, the original draft of 
which was furnished to the Fapan Mail, aud to thnt 
journal alone, through the courtesy ofthe Mditor of the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, in response to our application, has been repub- 
lished from our columns. As for the mere transcription we 
are gin to see it, as thereby the expression of Mr. Dickins’ 
opinions may reach those whom we do not number among 
our readers; but what we do complain of is that the 
Herald disguises its own indolence, in failing to translate 
from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, an article which has ex- 
tended over a long series of issues, or to apply at the office 
of that papor for an English version, by appropriating it 
from our pages without one word of acknowledgment. 
Apart from the improbability that thore would be two 
original drafts, we have the strongest internal evidence 
of this deliberate piracy. We regret to say that, 
vowing to the Into hour at which we hecame pos- 
sessed of the manuscript, the ocensional ‘ ernbbedness ” 
of portions of it, the terrible perversity of Japanese 
compositors, and the carelessness .of inoxperienced proof- 
renders, our Weekly of the 14th iastant by no moans 
did justice to the writer's “lecture.” In plain terms our 
rendering abounded with errors of typography and punctun- 
tion, and wns far from free from others of sense. ‘Thus, at 
the very outset, wo are sorry to observe that we made Mr. 
Dickins say that the “views” of the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun . . “should be clearly set forth and pas- 
sionately (sic) defended.” It so happens, in this instance, 
that the “copy ” is responsible for this mistake ; yet it is 
evident {fo every intelligent person that the word 
“ dispassionately ” should have been written and printed. 
Notwithstanding this, the Herald reproduces the mistake, 
and in fact, with few if any oxceptions, all those whieh it 
was our inisfortune or fault, in the first place, to perpetrate. 
For our own part we apologize to the author, stating at the 
Same time that, in our Mail issue of yesterday, we endea- 
vored to give a more correct version of Mr. Dickins’ treatise 
—an example which, by the way, we observe, lins mot heen 
followed by our punctilious and diligent contemporary with 
the wonderful “ oye.” 


We condense the foilowing items from the vernacular 
jouruals :—Admiral Yenomoto, Chief Commissioner for the 
construction of the new Imperial Palace held his last con- 
ference with the Ministers of State and Privy Councillors 
in the Cabinet on the 20th instant as to the style of the 
building.—On the 29th instant a special meeting will be 
held in the Karkosha (Military Club) to read the Imperial 
Rescript issued on the 4th instant to naval and inilitary 
men. Field Marshal His Imperial Highness Arisugawa- 
- no-Miya and many hundred other distinguished officers will 
attend, and the naval and military bands will play.—When 
the preposed Cereal nid Forestry Competitive Exhibitions 
aro opened in ‘Tokiyo this yenr, a conversnziono (Shiudan- 
kwai) willbe held in the Agricultural Burenu, and there- 
fore the Dat Nippon No-kwai (National Agricultural 
Society of Japan) has issued a circular summoning its 
members from various parts of the country.—A native 
paper mentions that two gentlemen, by name ‘Tanaka and 
Sulzuki, intend to export timber to China on a prand 
scnle. ‘They will shortly proceed to the Branch of the 
Japanese Board of ‘Trade at Shanghai.— Lt is said that Mr. 
Kono Toshikama, formerly Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, intends to publish a newspaper in the name of 
one of his friends.—A rifle match will shortly be held by 
the officers of the Japanese Imperial Guard in’ the Er- 
kinge park in presenea of the Emyperer.—The Osaka 
Shimpo and Yamanashi Nichi Nicht Shimbun lave been 
suspended.—-Mir. Arakawa, one of the editovinl staff of 
the Aiasha Shimbun, published in Shidzroka, who was de- 
trined by the authorities on account ofa breseh of the Jaw 
in the course of a public lecture delivered by him has been 
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sentenced to three years imprisonment and n fine of two 
hundred yen.—The Shikan Gakko (Military Academy) has 
issued a notice to the effect that no married men will be 
addmitted to its curriculum, This is said to be consequent 
on the regulations for the marriage of officors published by 
the War Department Inst year.—The Hochi Shimbun says 
that n fisherman ant Sumoto, Awaji island, has caught a 
shark more than twenty feet iu length, and that on opening 
it he discovered, two human bhodies—one male, and the 
other female—in its belly. 


THE RETURN 








NHE guns which on Thursday forenoon announced Sir 
Harry Parkes’ arrival at Yokohama, awoke, we ven- 
ture to think, an echo of glad welcome in the hearts of the 
whole foreign community. It has seldom been the good 
fortune of any British Minister to win such a full measure 
of esteem and confidence as Sir Harry las won, and still 
more rarely has it been the lot of a public man so amply 
to deserve what he has obtained. Nothing could be more 
superfinous than to dilate on such a topic at such a mo- 
ment. Sir Harry’s reputation is written far beyond tho 
reach of any flourishes our feeble pen can form, and be- 
sides, now in the first days of his return after so long an 
absence, the incidents of his official career, however ad- 
wirable they may be, present themselves to us less vividly 
than the reminiscences of his upright and gracious life 
among us, and the memory of the great sorrow we have 
shared with him during his absence: Unless we are much 
mistaken, Sir Harry will appreciate nothing more than the 
fact that respectful sympathy finds a prominent place 
among the sentiments with which he is regarded by this 
community at the moment of his return. 

At the same time it were idle to deny that our Minister's 
path in Japan is beset with difficulties or to pretend that 
those difficulties are not in a great measure of our own 
making. With a plainness and a persistency proportion- 
ate io the propinquity of his return, Sir Harry has been 
held up to Japan as the only foreign Minister in Tckiyo 
competent to unmask Japanese deccit and keep Japanese 
insolence in check; and to such a pitch has this unreason- 
ing bathos been carried, that a local journal has actually 
had tho exquisite insolence to bracket the British Minis- 
ter’s name with its own as equal objects of aversion to the 
Japanese Government. 

Last summer, when commenting on the charges pro- 
ferred against Sir Harry, before and during his absence, 
by interested or misinformed persons, we pointed out that, 
while those charges were in the main grossly unjust if not 
deliberately false, it was impossible to avoid a conviction 
that the British Minister had been unnecessarily harsh in 
some of his dealings with Japan, and that, had his attitude 
been more sensitive to the changes in rapid progress 
about him, his influence, once so powerful and always so 
useful to this country, might have been longer preserved. 
This conciusiou, necessarily based on the evidence of 
results, was not reached without reluctance, neither are 
we blind to the fact that much which must have helped to 
confirm, has also had the effect of making prominent, Sir 
Havry’s inflexibility. But despite this opinion it is our firm 
conviction, shared we may confidently afiirm by the leading 
members of the Mikado'’s Cabinet, Ghat no foreign Minister 
accredited at any time to the Court of dapan has ever heen 
more earnestly solicitoas for Japau’s true interests than Sir 


Harry Parkes, and that no foreigner, whether in an official 


wom 
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or a private capacity, has ever been able to effect so much 
for her welfare. 
that which Sir Harry now justly enjoys unless they are 
largely gifted with the power of appreciating and adapting 
themselves to the tendency of the times in which they live. 
The world daily relegates to a deeper limbo of disgraced 
dogmas the idea that Western codes of commerce and 
civilization are to be propagated by bullets and bayonets, 
and that the convenience of one country is to be secured 
at the cost of another. But this principle of international 
sympathy is a flower of recent and still delicate growth. 
It were absurd to judge the things of twenty years ago by 
the standards of to-day. ‘Let the dead past bury its 
dead!” New creeds and irresponsible philosophers have 
perhaps taught Japan that her discipline has been unne- 
cessarily Spartan, and that those who preached to her the 
lines of right and the inviolability of treaties were not 
righteous and faithful in everything themselves. But all 
the pains she may have suffered froin these things will not. 
weigh a featherin the scale against her permanent and 
solid gains. ‘This alone ought to satisfy her that her 
sternest preceptors have been ler best friends, and that 
those who have most carnestly aided her progress will not 
be least ready to place its results within her reach. Such 
an one she may confidently hope to find Sir Harry Parkes, 
who, knowing well that moral sensitiveness is among the 
first-fruits of developing civilization, will not be slow, we 
believe, to recognise the presence of wounds demanding a 
tenderer touch than of yore. 
thing in common with the malicious and unreasoning 
descriptions given of him by a local English journal, which 
In ils own pelfy sphere as wrought incalculable mischief 


To believe that he has any- 


to the peace of our relations with Japan, were a most un- 
fortunate error. 
sible, for our Minister, whatever tact and prudence he 
employ, entirely to cfface tho injury done to his reputation 


Itainay be difficult, perhaps even impos- 


by selfish partisans who are too ignorant or too reckless to 
perceive that a diplomat can ouly be useful when he is 
regarded as a friend by the country to which he is aecre- 
dited ; but we have every confidence in Sir Harry Parkes’ 
ability ; and for the rest, the record of what he has achieved 
for Japan ought surely to outweigh the indiscretions of his 
so-called supporters. Ie returns to Japan, strengthened 
by one of the highest evidences of eulogy and approval the 
British Government could have given him ; and, while this 
mark of confidence warrants him in looking back with 
just satisfaction to his past career, it also places him on a 
vantage ground of independence, whence he is free 
to take—if, as we confidently hope, he so pleases—a dis- 
tinct departure on the dircetion of those liberal principles 
that govern the attitude of the West towards the Kast 
to-day. 

And this brings us 
llistory repeats uUself, 


naturally to the sequel of our 


subject. they say; and one 
could almost believe that it were so, observing low similar 
Sir Harry's position in this country aay become to that 
hie sv prudently a-stuned thirteen years ago. Changed as 
Japan is, there are some points of almost cxact rescm- 


blanee beiween her present aud past stories. Devoid 


question there is ai anti-forergn pariv to-day as there was 
in USGS, and the ansless is coinpleied by the fuel that the 
Thea L Fa 


tog 


desigus of Gitl party are directed less e:nuiiat Wester tie 


tercourse than against the Government vt the Kestera- 


Google 


Men do not obtain celebrity so great as!to any uppreciable degree. 


lion. We do not pretend that the ‘or sentiment survives 
‘Lhe country has long been 
cured of that fever, and has finally accepted the fellow- 
ship of Western nations with resignation if not with 
gratitude. The sentiment we allude to is an ill-defined 
desire to shake off the trammels of commercial treaties, and 
escape from the supposed indignity of exterritoriality. It 
owes its origin to persons whose notions of the things 
they denounced were at best vague, but who had learned 
froin old precedents that nothing is more dangerous to 
the popularity of « Government in Japan than the im- 
putation of a craven aspect towards foreigners. Little by 
little political agitators have succeeded in persuading the 
people that the scats of power are occupied by weak men 
who value their own aggrandisement above the honour of 
their country; and though the hands of these plotters were 
almost paralyzed by the Imperial Rescript of October 
last, the effect of their teaching remains, and is one of the 
chief difficulties with which the present Cabinet has to 
grapple. It will be for the British Minister to adopt a 
course calculated either to help the Government in its 
dilemma or to confirm the unreason of its opponents. We 
say the ‘ British Minister,” not simply because the pre- 
ponderance of English imterests im Japan gives a para- 
mount importance to his action, but because circumstances 
combine to make him the centre of public observation at 
this England's position indeed is peculiar- 
ly hard. She of all the powers 
can make any pretence of offering a logical opposi- 
Other uations may frame 


Crisis. 
alone treaty 
fion to an inercased tariff, 
pretty speeches, aud pretend that it is English greed alone 
Which is insatiable, but all the sophistry in the universe 
cannot cloak the fact that, while every one of them levies 
customs duties more or less protective and entirely irres- 
pective of forcign convenience, they all combine in forcing 
upon Japan a comparative free-trade, and in asking her to 
saerifice to their interests what, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, she believes to be her own. England alone opens her 
ports to all comers, and has sufficient faith in her convic- 
lionatoabstain from retaliation however little others respond 
to her liberality. England, therefore, is to be placed in the 
van of the battle with Japan, 
reap the fruits of victory, with bated breath indeed, and 
eyes Veiled lest they should witness the cruelty of their 
champion, but none the less ready to claim every privilege 
It is thus that history must record the 
facts, whatever theory may say about them. Of all those 
nations that make treaties with Japan there is not one 
that will do what they ask Japan to do, save Iingland ; 


and neland herself may at any moment be reminded 


The rest will eome in and 


she has obtained. 


that she levies an aggregate of duties on her trade with 
twiee as ereat as Japan the same 
We lay no deliberate charge of 
Tt is not the 


Japan levies on 


trade with Inegland. 
injustice at anybody's door in this matter. 
fashion of the world to be just: aud Japan must take 
things as she finds them. But wedo say that the British 
Representative has a hard part to play, and that Japan 
ought to appreciate his difficulues no less than he has 
The 


past might have been so mnanavel that us memories would 


sympathised, and will again symputhise, with hers, 


have less troubled the present. but the pastas bevend our 
retel now. Tt need furnisa no preeedeut to be oitatea 


nor any evil to be made permanent by fruitless reference. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN EMPLOYES. 











UR readers, we make no doubt, will share the interest 
with which we have perused a ‘Japanese Stu- 
dent’s” letter on the above subject, published in our 
correspondence columns to-day. On the threshold of any 
discussion which seeks to analyze the attitude of the 
Japanese official mind towards the foreign employés of this 
country, one is baffled by a feeling that the elements to 
be studied are entirely novel, and that the closest scrutiny 
has hitherto failed to demonstrate anything but our own 
inability to reach a reliable conclusion. Such being the 
case, it is especially valuable to be brouglit into direct 
contact with intelligent Japanese opinion, and we have to 
thank our correspondent, not only for the trouble he has 
taken, but also for the new light his letter throws on a 
question of so much interest. 

It has always been a matter of marvel to us that a 
people whose philosophical creeds and household words 
alike testify ample knowledge of better methods, should dis- 
play such a want of wisdom and foresight in the treatment 
of their servants as the Japanese have certainly exhibited 
in the case of their foreign employés. Had we been consi- 
dering the Japan of twenty years ago, pride of caste and the 
prejudices of a conservatism that had grown into the like- 
ness of religious bigotry, might have accounted in some 
measure for what seemed most inexplicable, namely, the 
resolute exclusion of those employés from official rank or 
position. But no such argument is applicable to the 
Japan of recent years. Not the virtual extinction of her 
ancient nobility alone, but also the gradual elevation to her 
most exalted posts of men who had nothing but merit to 
recommend them, are sufficient proofs that a title to pro- 
motion need not now of necessity be hereditary, and that 
there is no longer anything to prevent the Government 
from conferring moral as well as pecuniary rewards on 
those that have deserved well of it. Why then this is 
never done; why men discharging important duties and 
receiving salarics often unwarrantably, always compara- 
tively, large, should be resolutely excluded from the one 
distinction that can make paid service pleasant to gentle- 
mon: these are questions that have hitherto bafled us 
completely. - It is true that of late years orders of merit 
have been frequently conferred on foreigners in the em- 
ployment of the Government, and that the privileges these 
orders confer are not confined to presentation at Court, 
but include also—as the experiences of a certain re- 
verend professor demonstrate—the right of being rescued 
by the police from burning bridges! This, however, 
though a step in the right direction, is a very partial 
one, and cannot be otherwise so long as England, 
who supplies the majority of Japan’s foreign servants, 
adheres to her old fashioned idea that distinctions 
destined to reward tho highest degree of public merit 
ought not to be conferred on a gentlemen because he 
happens to have entertained a prince or invented a new 
sauce. And this we say not with any desire to depreciate 
the riband of the Rising Sun. 
her national order to anything like the extent for which 


Japan has not vet degraded 


she might find precedents among Wes‘ern States, Iut 
neither has she been over exciusive, and at anv rate the 
hypothetical happiness of being able to wear a silver San 
on one’s bosom does not satisfy the want to which we 
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What is essential is that foreign employés should 
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|} Le made to feel they are not here on sufferance only, to be 


dismissed at the earliest opportunity, but that the con- 
scientious performance of their duty will constitute a 
claim to be regarded as something better than mere 
paid servants. . Nothing of the sort is, however, the case. 
Employers, who are not without a prudent regard for their 
own interests, and who by the practice of a thousand 
social amenities show that they appreciate the wisdom of 
appealing to something beyond mere mercenary motives, 
persist in neglecting the most efficacious and least costly 
method of securing earnest, satisfied service, and this 
neglect our correspondent asks us to attribute to exter- 
ritoriality. 

At first one is disposed to smile at such an explanation, 
and to ask whether Japan intends to plead exterritoriality 
in extenuation of all her sins, omissive and commissive 
wlike, even as she would have us believe that its abolition 
must prove a panacea for all her woes. But our corres- 
pondent puts his case in a way that demands serious at- 
tention. ‘The gist of what he says is that Japan cannot 
persuade herself to confer official rank with its correspond- 
ing respousibilities on men over whom she has no judicial 
control, and there is no denying the logic of this reluc- 
tance. ‘lhe Page case furnishes our correspondent with a 
cogent argument, and one from which we have already 
deduced the lesson his remarks illustrate. Justice and 
reason equally revolt at the absurd theory that an English- 
man can undertake to perform, at the bidding of a foreign 
Government, duties whose efficient execution render him 
liable to a criminal prosecution under tho laws of his own 
country. ‘The action taken by the British judiciary in the 
Page affair amounted to a declaration that, if China pro- 
poses to employ Luglishmen in her Customs service, sho 
must either exclude them from the executive, or conduct 
the latter on the supposition that the laws of civilized 
England are suflicicnt to meet every contingency which 
may arise in semi-civilized China. Whatever deduction 
ean be drawn fyom a principle so anomalous we frankly 
almit, but for the rest we would point out to our corres- 
pondent that exterritoriality can only furnish him with an 
arguinent usgue huc. Incompetence to exercise judicial 
control over an employé furnishes a valid reason for not 
entrusting him with functions that require to be safeguard- 
ed by that control ; but our correspondent must admit 
that the vast majority of foreigners now in the Japan- 
ese service are beyond the scope of this objection, 
sinee their duties are of such a nature that excess or 
neglect is amply punished by summary dismissal or other 
penalties always lnposable without appeal to cxterritorial 
jurisdiction. Surely to withhold from a forcign professor 
of natural philosophy or political economy the social rank 
conferred upon his native confrére, merely because both 
inay not be tried by the same Court if they happen to be 
euilly of theft or arson, is at best a romantic species of 
logic. We cannot admit that such a principle is either 
Wise or Initvnaninous, We cannot admit that Japan 
does justice either to her own interests or to the ability 
of those whose serviees she seeks, when she withholds 
from her foreten cap/sves the one incentive that is essential 
to the permanence of mor efo.t. fois but a trait of 
sel-rcapeed, au evidence of hes ming national pride, that 


the people of this country should find exterritoriality 
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irksome, and long for the abolition of a system which 
reminds them perpetually of their imperfect civilization. 
But pride, though inseparable from patriotism, is a 
dangerous sentiment unless it inspires effort and is 
accompanied by patience. What Japan has to do is not 
to complain of her disabilities but to qualify herself for 
their removal. Petulant attempts at retaliation, and 
Passionate denunciations of what is temporarily unavoid- 
able, have the effect of confirming rather than conciliating 
the spirit of mistrust that lies at the root of exterri- 
toriality. Other countries with sovereign rights similarly 
curtailed, though lacking Japan’s versatility and love of 
progress, have displayed a much larger spirit in their 
method of treating their foreign emp/oyés, and it will be time | 
enough to accuse those countries of imprudence when we 
have any evidence that they have lost more than they 
have gained by their liberality. 

What “a Japanese Student” tells us of the action 
taken by inferior officials to oust a foreign employé who 
stands in the way of their perfernent, is a mattcr of small 
moment. Something of the sort is inevitable, and as our 
correspondent justly predicts, these machinations, com- 
mon to all services, will cease to be mischievous in propor- 
tion as the growth of knowledge lends competence to judg- 
ment. Unfortunately it is only too true that the finiteness 
of ability Jaid to a foreign professor's charge by his nntive 
subordinates has frequently had a solid foundation in 
fact. The Japanese have been too often deceived to be 
always trusting, nor need we be surprised if they have 
learned to distinguish between the assumption of know- 
ledge and its reality. But even this result has a moral 
that strengthens our argument, for a difference in the 
social status of an officer necessarily affects the quality of 
the candidate for office, and had the Japancse adopted 
from the first ® more liberal policy in this respect, they 
woud have incurred less risk of making unprofitable 
selections. 

One word more and we have done. Our correspondent 
suggests that the tone of the local press isin a erent 
measure responsible for the want of sympathy, nay even 
of respect, which the foreign employés of the Government 
experience at the hands of their countrymen in Japan. 
This country and all its concerns, he says, are ridiculed 
and held up to contempt on every possible occasion by the 
foreign journals of Yokohama, aud it is a natural result 
that those who work for Japan and in her interests should 


ed 


thus be placed in a more or less humiliating position. We 
do not deny this charge for a moment, but we should be 
sorry indeed to think that the Japanese accepted the tone 
of the local press as an index of the sentiments prevailing 
among Wesicrn residents at the treaty ports. “The un- 
varying prominence given by certain English journals to 
everything whether true or false that can bring discredit 
on Japan, the ungencrous, if not absolutely dishonest, 
suppression of everything that deserves applause, the 
insolent abuse of the Government and of those foreign 
niuuisters who prefer justice lo aggression, and the deter- 
miualion, so unmistakably expressed, to regard Japan as 
anenciay from wrom all possible concessious are 1o be 


wit ly jorce all this is as foreign to Fonelish ventle- 
Ineus Weys of tiinking and aetine as i ois dis.astefi to 
the respechiice members of the toren eommuritv. We 
do ned ciniie tobe aus bettce than we are, but we are noé 


all as bad as some of us seem. 
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THE NICHI NICHI SHIMBUN AND THE 
AMERICAN MINISTER. 





“It is the very error of the moon ; 
She comes more nearer earth than she. was wont 
And makes men mad. 


LOWING social reputations away as lightly as 
child puffs a soap bubble; prying into household 
secrets; playing fast and loose with domestic happiness, 
or acting as the propagandist of revolutionary doctrines— 
what is to be urged in favour of the ‘lokiyo vernacular 
press? ‘That was an ingenuity more plausible than per- 
| spicuous which advocated the ventilation of scandal on the 
ground that it might restrain immorality, but even so 
flimsy an excuse loses its force in the case undor con- 
sideration. For scandal, to be formidable, must have some 
grain of truth, aud truth is apparently the very last thing 
that troubles the head of a Tokiyo journalist. To-day, it 
is the name of some Japanese notable which is coupled 
with that of a nolerious danseuse; to-morrow, some in- 
significant foreigner is dragged through the same mire ; 
and the day after, the stolen morality of both is restored 
by a contradiction which nobody credits. Now indeed 
contradictions liave gone completely out of fashion. *‘ ’Tis 
the second insertion that scathes,”” says the maligned 
party; “tho first only singes.”’ The original falsehood 
may escape obsorvation, but its retraction renders it 
salient. Let it go for what it is worth. Extinguish it 
how one } lease, more or less smoke must remain, and 
there is no smoke without a fire. Such is the creed now 
accepted, and “though it is admirable under some aspects, 
it is mischievous in that if leavos rumour unrestrained, 
and at the same time nullifies tho restraint which rumour 
might exercise. Ericthoneus is to be always left riding, 
well proportioned, in his chariot: nobody will pull him 
out and exhibit tlhe monstrosity of his nether parts, lest 
perchance in falling he should drag down his assailant. 
Perhaps this sort of baseless small-talk is inseparable 
from the infancy of journalism. ‘That age may be trusted 
to bring discretion, seems to be proved by ® comparison 
of things as they are and as they used to be. The more 
respectable native newspapers no longer flavour their 
columns with fragments of social spice, nor elevate the 
midnight escapades of mad-cap ministers to the rank of 
political crises. Half a dozen years ago their readers would 
have fancied that the Eastern Capital was a modern 
Babylon and that all the officers of the Government went 
about singing :— 
* Viramus, mea Lesbia, atgue amemis, 


Rumoresg ue senim severiorun, 
Omnes unius astimemus axsix.” 


But of late Pleasure has apparently begun to fold her 
pinions, or, to speak more correctly, her historians see 
themselves less fashionable.  Gup, gossip and personali- 
ties, from a general, have become a particular, science, and 
their chief specialist, whose frontispiece, a column of 
cats— pussy” being the popular term for danseuse— 
aptly typifies his velvet-footed venom, now finds an audi- 
ence muong women and dotards alone. 

Thouvh, however, the better class of journals have been 
weeded of this rubbish, it cannot be said that they yet ap- 
pear (o appreciate their resvonsibilities. Day after day 
they are obliged to publish a paragraph of contradictions ; 
and consicering that, under this system none of the news 
they ventilate is worthy of the smallest credonee until it 
is at Jeast twenty-fone hours old, one cannot help think- 
Dis thal they would do better did they devote those hours 
to preliminary verification, aud so spare themsclyes the 
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humiliation of retraction and their readers the mortifica- 
tion of being perpetually misled. Some extenuation 
they may find, indeed, in the pressure of competition , 
which, if it cheapens the machinery for circulating news, 
lessens also its reliability. If, as is said, the reporters of 
the Tokiyo journals are paid by the item, one can well 
understand that, on the principle of no bricks no bread, 
they may give themselves little pains to sift their glean- 
ings. But surely by this time the danger of obtaining 
supplies from such a source ought to have become mani- 
fest, unless indeed Japan proposes to abolish the distinc- 
tion between a newspayer and a work of fiction altogether. 

These remarks are prompted by a recent escapade 
of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. On Saturday last that 
Journal published a paragraph stating that, according to 
report, Mr. Russell Young was likely to be appointed 
Minister for the United States in ‘Iokiyo, in which event 
Judge Bingham, people said, proposed to become naturali- 
zed in Japan and to accept a post in the Foreign office 
with a view to assisting the work of treaty revision. ‘I'he 
latter portion of this paragraph carried its own contradic- 
tion, and in its next issue the Nichi: Nichi Shimbun of 
course corrected its error, subsequently explaining that it 
had been made the victim of a mischievous hoax, as the 
item in question had been furnished anonymously by a 
foreign correspondent in Yokohama and published with- 
out suspicion. 

There is no public man without an enemy ; but we cer- 
tainly did believe that Judge Bingham was almost an 
exception to the rule. This incident undeceives us. The 
American Minister evidently has an enemy and one that 
does not hesitate to stab in the dark. Fortunately for 
Western reputation such actions are very few and far 
between, nor is it, we trust, necessary to say that public 
opinion finds no epithet too harsh for their authors. But 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun has not yet balanced its account. 
Does it mean seriously to state that it admitted to its 
editorial columns an anonymous communication of a per- 
sonal nature without taking any steps whatever to as- 
certain the truth or falsehood of the facts? If so, its case 
is but a few degrees less black than that of its malicious 
deceiver. But although the Nichi Nichi Shimbun may 
be strictly within the Jimits of veracity when it 
declares that the false communication was not ac- 
companied by a name, we are disposed to think 
that it could say more if it pleased, and that 
its silence is dictated by a mistaken sense of honour, 
which in this instance is certainly ‘ rooted in dishonour.” 
Rumour has it that the item in question came in the 
shape of an exchange, or in-other words, tliat it was re- 
ceived from a quarter to which the Tokiyo journal is in 
the habit of supplying Japanese news in return for foreign 
scraps. If that be so, we strongly recommend our Tokiyo 
contemporary to publish the name of his informant at once. 
Such a ‘precious villain” has put himself entirely with- 
out the pale of conventionalities, aud the sooner he is openly 
denounced, the better for our social peace. 

But if this be true of the Michi Nichi Shimbun’s anony- 
mous slanderer, what shall be said of an English news- 
paper, which, withits uative contemporary’s distinct avowal 
of error before its eyes, does not hesitate to build upon the 
original and confessed falsehood an cdifice of libel so 
grossly malevolent that one would be puzzled to find a 
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parallel in any publication of modern times? That a news- 
paper like the Fapan Herald should charge the United 
States Minister with performing the functions of his high 
office in such a fashion as te secure some personal emolu- 
ment from the Government of the country to which he is 
accredited when his services shall have ceased to be re- 
quired by his own, is perhaps the highest possible testimony 
to that officer’s integrity and ability, nor should we have 
alluded to the libel here;were it not that, in commenting 
on a Japanese journal’s carelessness, justice compels us to 
admit a crime of a very different nature on the foreign 
side. ‘There can be but one opinion among intelligent 
men as to the way in which Mr. Bingham has discharged 
the duties of his office here, and that opinion is amply 
warranied by the fact that no nation stands higher in 
Japanese estimation, or commands a larger share of 
Japan’s friendship than America does to-day. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun has shown that it honestly regrets the 
error into which it was maliciously betrayed. Nothing 
now remains but that it should publish the name of its 
informant ; otherwise one is strongly tempted to fancy that 
the false statement can only have emanated from the quar- 
ter where it was subsequently applied to such a dishonor- 
able use. 
SS | 
. JAPANESE ELEPHANTS,* 








If we had beon told three years ago that Japan was a. 
country where elephants were once ns plentiful as they are 
now in Central Africa, we might have suspected our inform- 
ant of being guilty of mental aberration. Yet strange as the 
statement might have appeared (o us some time ago, the 
researches of Dr. Edmund Nanmaun of the Geological Survey 
of this country have shewn us that the formor existence of 
elephants in Japan is neither a myth nora frolic of poetic 
imagination, but a fact which is beyond impeachment. 

By diligent search Dr. Naumann has gathered together 
the jaws and teeth of no less than seven different elephants, 
each of them coming from districts which are tolerably 
widely separated from each other. Thus, one specimen comes 
from the Inland Sea, another from Lake Biwa, and another 
from Yokosuka. These soven different specimens are shown 
by Dr. Naumann to represent four distinct species. 

Dr. Savatier, and also Dr. David Brnuns in his “ Geology 
of the Environs of ‘Tokio” have made reference to the exist- 
ence of elephants’ remaina in the recent deposits of Japan. 
The naming of the species, however, is so very different to 
that given by Dr. Naumann that, for the purpose of com- 
parison, we have made the following table :— 


Savcatier and 
Stoppani. 


a eee 


Naumann. 






















Lake Biwn............ » insignis F. & C. ~ 
3 Yokosuka, Musashi...... Elephas Namadicus F. »  NestijEl. meridionalis 
4 Prov. of Kishin.......... - “ &C.| El.antiquus F. —- 
§ Kasumigawa (near Tone- 

HAWA MOULD)... . cee ene ” ” 


6 Yedobashi, Tokio ........ 


El. antiquus 
7 Locality unknown —_ 


—_— 


7 primigenius Bl. 





ee 


The greater portion of Dr. Naumann’s valuable paper 
consists of zoological descriptions of the remains, abund- 
antly illustrated large and excellent draw- 
ing of the remains themselves. These descriptions, which 
are given the which 
are so characteristic of our German relations, are un- 
doubtedly a valuable addition to palaoutelogical science, 


by 


acvel 


with minuteness and accuracy 








* Veber Jajiinieehe Klephantion der Vieeib Yon Dr. Edmund 
Naumann “ Valwontographica,” N. F. Bd. XXVIIL Heft 1 Caseel. 
Ed. Fischer, 1881]. 
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As it would be impossible for us to reproduce the wholo of 
Dr. Naumann’s work, we simply vive the following abstract 
of his general conclusions. 


All the six known localities are in the middle of Japan, 
within © comparatively narrow limit of latitude,—between 
about 344 and 36 degrees. ‘he discoveries prove that the 
territory of modern Japan was, in antedeluvian times, dens2- 
ly inhabited by a varions kinds of elephants, The bones of 
such animals are plentiful ; and the common man regards 
them without any interest, or sometimes shuns them perhaps 
from religions seruples. Occasionally they find their way to 
the den of the old fashioned chemist, who pounds them up, 
and afterwards uses the powder a3 medicine in some form 
or other. Not infrequently these antedeluvian fossils 
have acquired religious consideration, aud been enshrined in 
temples, where they are preserved. It is not material that 
these remains are found in such a restricted area. ‘The 
reason clearly is that such centres of population as Tokiyo, 
Kiyvto and Osaka, are within the region, and naturally 
aitracted such discoveries to themselves. 

Although the facts connected with the localities are not 
fully known, yet deductions may ensily be drawn from the 
above results regarding the nge of certain deposits which 
are widely spread in Japan, Every extinct species has-had 
a certain duration of existence. IPfit appeared in a remote 
period, it disappeared in a more recent age. 

Iu central Jupan we find tertiary formations prominently 
developed, in the plains of Yedo and on the peninsula of 
Kadzusa and Awn. The volcanic tuff plays aun important 
part in these tertiary formations. The age of this tuff and 
other similar formations may be approximately determined 
by the remains of the elephants. ‘The beautifully preserved 
and plentiful fossil relics of the upper tuff are in corres- 
pondence with living kinds, a fact which to some extent 
fixes their age. ‘The lower formations are evidently not 
older than the miocene ; ns also are the tertiary beds of the 
Chichibu basin in Musashi. 


Out of the four kinds, the two of the elephanis, 
Stegodon species, sre particularly adapted to awaken 
interest. ‘These forms have oily so far been known in 
India and China. They belong to the remarkable transi- 
tional formation from A4Zastodon to Elephas; and are 
characteristic constituents of the celebrated S:wa/ré fauna, 
in the study of which Falconer spent the greater part 
of his life. ‘This investigation places the older Stegodon 
kinds, as also the whole fauna of the Siwalis, in the 
miocene period. Of late, Blandford has treated the question 
regarding the age of these fauna with particniar care, 
and the result is that he places them in the pliocene 
era, His arguments are:—That the S:walk fauna are 
more recent than the AZanchar fauna, and are found in 
higher strata than the Intter, which aro not older then 
upper miocene. Also is the proportion of extinet to exist- 
ing kinds to be considered. (For twenty-one extinct species 
we have now twenty-four existing species.) Of the oxtinct 
no doubt a considerable portion is miocene. But it is 
more likely that the fauna in question are pliocene, ns reptiles 
and molluses found in’ the Szwa/ré formations denote 
a recent. age ; and further the relationship between extinct 
and Jiving kinds is comparatively distinct. Wemuay there- 
fore designate the two kinds Stegodon Cliftit aud Stegodon 
Insignis ng pliocene, particularly when we remember that 
the period of existence of the latter kind reached beyond 
the pliocene age. 

The Stegodons referred to occur, as a rule, in limited 
geographical regions; but one of the two elephants 
found in Japan has a very wide range. Ihe AZammoth 
is found in three parts of the earth ; but the Elephas 


Namadicus \iaa at yresent only been discovered in 
India. As regards the age of the Mammoth, it lived in 


company with almost all) the post-terfiary auimats, and 
many more recent ones; und yet in Great Britain and 
Germany it dived as far back as the ave of stone. [t 
evidently existed before the glacial period, perhaps 
astene since as the preglacinl age—though this cannot 
Le positively proved. ‘Phe Elephas antiquus, closely related 
to the Elephas Namadicus, beiongs certainly to the plioeene 
and postpliocene aves. Leith Adams says tiat this kind 
in universally found in company with animals of the plio- 
cere age 3 and that. judsing from discoveries in England 
and Wales, it certaiuly continued to tle pleistucene epoch. 
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Consequently, the Stegodon Cliftii is plivcene: Stegodon 


Insignis pliocene and postpliocene: Elephas primogenius 
postpliocene ; Elephas antiquus pliocene aud postpliocene ; 
and Elephas Namadicus postpliocene. The result, there- 
fore, is, that the remains of Elephants in Japan point to an 
ago not farther back than the pliocene period, or a time 
when our earth was in its present condition. 


If it is a fact that the fossil Indian Elephant occurs in 
Japan, the question of relationship between old Iudian and 
old Japanese fauna arises. ‘The deduction is that the 
island of Japan was once connected with the mainland of 
Asia. The position and form of the islands, as also the 
depths of the sea, point to the conclusion that water did not 
always exist between what is now the coutinent and these 
isles. Suppose the whole of Eastern Asin should suddenly 
rise, say six hundred feet, there would be land between Korea 
and Japan: the Japanese islunds would be part of the con- 
tinent, aud we could walk from Yeso to Kamtschtka: the 
Yellow Sea would be one wide plane; and the Japan seas 
would be reduced to lakes. Even so great an upheaval 
would not be necessary to connect Japan with the main 
land. Looking at the chart we see that the groatest depth of 
the straits of Korea is 83 fathoma ; in these waters we hive 
but 56 fathoms ; and the very narrow and shallow inlet 
between the mouth of the Amoor and North Sakhalin even 
now affords passage to nuimals, The distance of Sakhalin 
from the cortinent, to Cape Sredni, is nbout five miles. 


The gulf of Amoor is very shallow, varying in depth from 
4 to 14 fathoms, Betweon Yeso and Nippon we find 50 to 
123 fathoms, whilst in the straits of La Pérouse, between 
Yeso and Sakhalin, the depth is ascertained to be 50 
fathoms, In my “ Geographico-Gevlogical study on the 
plain of Yedo,” J have tried to prove that the plain which 
is bordered by the Bay of Tokiyo has been rising for some 
thousands of years, and 1 hope soon to find time to prepare 
some interesting Memoranda about the advance of the consts 
of Osaka and Niigata. 


On account of the considerable changes which have oc- 
curred in the coast lines, and been proved to have taken 
place in historicn] times, it may be taken for granted that 
these islands havevconstautly risenduring the deluvian period, 
aud that the process still continues. Supposing this rise to be 
equal over the whole empire, it must bo admitted 
that subsequent to the invasion of the elephants the 
whole of the Japanese archipelago subsided. The natural 
and important deduction is that the later strata wore formed 
after the immigration ; for they are fonnd at a depth cor- 
responding to that of the straits of Koren. We have many 
proofs that the changes of the soil in Japan have not been 
equal in all parts; for instance, the tertiary strata in Chi- 
chibu, particularly near Niigawa, are much tilted, which 
indicates that tho formation of the mountains had not 
been completed till long after the deposit of these strata. 
As mountains and hills grow, so the plain grows. I think 
it most probable that, in Japan, the upheaval of the land in 
the vicinity of the seas has an immediate connection with the 
rising of the mountains, and that this process still con- 
tinues. A short time avo the Vicunese geologist, E. Siiess, 
showed that the progressive changes still occurring in the 
shores of the sea nre not to be accounted for, as was 
previously and universally believed, by the rising and fall- 
ing of the land, but by the continued alteration in the form 
of the fluid coating of our globe. He defines the move- 
ments upwards as positive: those downward ns negative ; 
and proves that, at the poles and for some distance from 
them, the negative process, and towards the equator the 
positive, predominate. This remarkable fact Suess at- 
tributes to the constant. flow of the waters to the poles. In 
Jnpan this theory is illustrated by the terraced land of the 
plain of Yeda. In this country we must, howerer, also take 
into necount voleanic action, and attribute some of the 
changes to its influeuce. 


We must now approach another field, namely, the geogra- 
phical distribation of animals, The fauna of Japan show a 
relationship to those of the mainiand, yee this kinship is 
not so close ns Ohe might expect, Phe chief peeuliarity of 
(he animals of this country cousisis in the aggregation of 
creatures from different’ quarters. We find forms resem 
hing those of Northern America, Northern Asia, and the 
‘Tropics. 

Japancse fauna, lirst of all, have a strong velationahip to 
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Yeso and the Urotrichus (a peculiar molewarp) occur in 
Japan and North West America: the Enhydra nppears 
here and in California. Still closer do we find the relation- 
ship between the reptiles of both regions. ‘The salamandér 
is the same: so is the Eumeces quinquelineatus. The 
family of the Myctereutes appears in Japan, in North China, 
and in the valley of the Amoor, but not in any other part of 
the globe. Our fish, both saltand fresh water, resemble those 
of Eastern Asia. Of butterflies we find the same kinds in 
Japan and on the banks of the Amoor. The relation- 
ship of Japanese and tropical fauna is’ proved by the simi- 
larity of monkeys, bats, and iunumernble insects. The 
mice and other animals seem to show that the South of 
Japan was onco joined to the mainland, and had a much 
higher temperature than that now prevailing. 

From the above it is apparent that the animals of Japan 
are inn high degree of mixed origin. We find hereabouts 
creatures like those of America, the country around the 
Amoor, China, India and Europe ; but we also observe still 
rarer forms—as the AZammoth for instance. In the South 
of Awn, in Tateyamna bay, there is an old coral reef which 
corresponds exactly with the lower tuff formation. Any- 
how it is older than the more recent tuff formations, and 
furnishes proof of a much higher temperature, say about 6 
degrees warmer than the present average. This all points 
to the conclusion that, in the pliocone age, a tropical climate 
prevailed in Japan, and that the then existing conditions of 
Enst Asia permitted an invasion of tropical species. ‘The 
cooler temperature progressing from the North drove these 
animals further South, and brought cthersin, The reduction 
of the temporature was also evidently the death blow to some 
of the immigrant races, deprived of a retreat to the tropics. 
Yot many remained in the Southern parts of the empire ; 
and after the glacial period had passed pushed North again, 
but not so far as before. This accounts for the great varie- 
ty of the fauna of the Japanese islands. 

Ina work which recently appeared, called “ Catulogue 
of the birds of Japan,” the authors, T. Blakiston and H. 
Pryer, refer to the interesting fact that, between Yeso and 
the principal island, there is a distinct boundary for many 
plants and auimals. ‘That a few species of birds should be 
found in Yeso aud not in Japan, and vice versd, is not of 
much moment; but that the bears of the two regions 
should be distinetly different proves a very early separa- 
tion of the two islands. Certain it is that, at the time 
of the invasion of the Elephants, probably in the pliocene 
ange, there was a connection with the mainland where 
now are the Straits of Korea. Subsequently the changes 
in the coast line were positive. The connection between 
Sonth and North was thus broken, until the positive move- 
ment censed, and was reversed for that negative movement 
Which is still in progress, 

The theory which is attributed to the distinguished 
geo.ogist Edward Suess, that many of the phenomena con- 
nected with the elevation of the land may be attributed to 
au alterntion in the level of the wuters on our globe, rather 
than toan actual movement in the lnnd, appears to us as 
being practically identical with the views first propounded in 
1842 by M. Adhémar (and also independently by James 
Croll) who shewed that a submergence of much of the 
Northern hemisphere must tnko place in consequence of a 
displacement of the earth’s centre of gravity, due toa heaping 
up of ice at the North Pole during a glacial epoch. 

Subsequontly this theory passed through the hands of 
many mathematicians and physicists, who have shewn us 
how, during gluacial epochs, first our Northern hemisphere 
and then our Southern hemisphore must be deluged, and 
necurale calculations were made to show the depth of the 
submergences (and emergences) which various countries 
have expericneed. 

We also romark that Dr. Naumann appears to take ex- 
ception ta the theory that, if two neighbouring islands like 
Japan and Yezo have a difference in their Avi-fauna, the 


matter is not of great importanee when speeulating ou 
the comnmections which nay firmerly have existed between 


different countries. 
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To aw ordinary observer it would seem that birds, on 
account of the ease with which they can cross from island 
to island, ought not to shew any peculiarities in their distri- 
bution. In view of the fact, however, that birds are, all the 
world over, distributed in a very marked manner—so marked 
that Wallace, who is probably the greatest living authority 
on the distribution of animals, gives to it especial atten- 
tion—we are bound to regard a difference between the birds 
of Japan and Yeso as a point of considerable significance. 
Objections like these arc, however, points of minor import- 
ance, and outside Dr. Naumann’s general work. In conclu- 
sion we cannot refrain from remarking that we should have 
liked to have seen this paper of Dr. Naumann’s published 
in Japan, rather than in Europe. Although treatises like 
these are chiefly of scientific importance, the publication ofa 
few such in this country would, we think, earn more return 
in the shape of admiration and prestige than would amply 
repay the trivial cost of their production. 

The new Geological Survey Department of this country, 
which should be destined to produce results of practi- 
tical value, has been delivered of its first palaontological 
child. Tho babe looks strong and healthy, and will certainly 
bear comparison with the offspring ofthe Geological Depart- 
ments of other countries. Whilst congratulating the De- 
partment we also congratulate Dr. Naumann, and hope that 
he will continue his researches ; and, before long, present 
us with some equally interesting glimpses along the cor- 
ridors of past time. 
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(Our reuters must distinctly waderstand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, 
or for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





JAPAN’S FOREIGN EMPLOYES. 
‘To THE EpITOR OF THE “Jaran WEEKLY Mart.” 


Sirn,—In August last year, there appeared in the Weekly 
Mail two articles in which you pointed out certain mistakes 
which ‘from a Western point of view’ appear to have been 
committed by Japan in connection with her foreign 
employés. The great interest which I understand to be 
taken in this question by the foreign comraunits s 
me to ask for space in your columns to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject from a Japanese point of view. 

Permit me to point out that the fandamental, and 
the principal cause for making tlic relations between the 
Japanose and their foreign employés unpleasant, if not diffi- 
cult, is—in my opinion—the existence of extra-territoriality 
in Japan, It is true that the majority of native officers 
are not well acquainted with all the details of that peculiar 
jurisdiction, but the fact is seriously regarded by the higher 
authorities, and the spirit of drawing a broad line between 
natives and foreigners generally is not only consistently 
maintained in all enactments or instructions issued by the 
Government, but that sentiment is slways countenanced by 
its higher officers—so that all officers down to the lowest, 
some of them indeed though ignorant of this real cause— 
revard foreigners ns anything but their confréres or friends. 
For the sake of brevity I will here give an example in 
illustration of my view.—Take the case of Page tried last 
year at Canton, the details of which will be still fresh in the 
memory of your readers. Was it not clearly shown by that 
case that the Government of a country where extra- 
territoriality prevails, is not only unable, as of course, to 
punish its foreign employé when committing an offence 
against it, but that it cannot even protect him against 
punishment for actions performned in the discharge of his duties, 
even though those actions be approved and appreciated by it, 
if only his own authorities choose to consider such actions 
illegal. 

The foreigners being thus placed out of reach of the 
jurisdiction of the Government whom they serve, whether for 
praise or blame, the Japanese Government determined at the 
outset—and very wisely in my opinion—to withold all executive 


. 
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functions from its foreign employés—thoir duties being in all 
eases confined to those of advising or instructing Japanese 
officers or students, ‘here have been and still are, no doubt, 
many inen of ability and experience among the foreign em- 
ployés of the Japanese Government, and there are some cases 
within my own knowledge in which if the management of an 
office or institution were entrusted to these officers, the public 
interests might be appreeiably advanced, but the objection 
above alluded to has always prevented such being done. You 
must be aware that there has not been a single case in which 
n foreign officer has been entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of an office, but there is always a native officer placed 
over him, as the responsible Chief. This policy of the 
Government cannot be too highly commended and I venture 
to think that the Governments of China, Turkey, Egypt, &c. 
where you tell us the foreign employés are placed upon the 
same official footing as the native officers in all respects, 
ought to adopt the same policy so long as extraterritoriality 
exists, The above objection is nlso instrumental in obstraet- 
ing the foreigners’ making real friendships with the Japanese. 


You seem to complain of the word yatot generally applied to 
foreign employés in Japan. But I need scarcely say after 
what I have remarked above, that there is, I think, no more 
appropriate term, which the Government could apply to 
those over whom it has no jurisdiction. Moreover, you are no 
doubt aware that foreigners require to have an agreement for 
a fixed term, and to be paid in certain specified currency and 
receive several other considerations pecuniary or otherwise to 
which no native officer is ever entitled, whilst the Japanese 
officers genernlly have no fixed term of service and are liable 
to be dismissed without cause at any time, are paid in 
whatever is currency for the time being, and are subject 
to several other disadvantages even greater in pro- 
portion than the advantages accorded to foreigners. T'ur- 
ther there is a code of laws for the control and punishment 
of Japanese officers from which the foreign employés enjoy a 
perfect immunity. ‘These are some of the reasons why the 
foreigners cannot be placed in a similar position with thie 
Japanese officers, but these are only minor matters as com- 
pared with the findamental objection already referred to. 


Another cause is as follows, and it refers mostly to foreigners 
in the service of offices where technical or scientific matters 
are conducted. It must. be well known that there are always 
attached to foreign officers young natives, who have received 
more or less foreign education and possess more or less 
knowledge of the works of the office, with the avowed pur- 
pose of tuking the place of those foreigners, 30 soon as they 
have become competent to do so. Now generally speak- 
ing, these men, so soon as they consider themselves com- 
petent (to which conclusion some of them come too soon no 
doubt), turn upon their chiefs—who it is to be observed, in 
most cases know nothing of the technicnl or scientific works 
conducted at the office and sometimes even of any foreign 
language—and make representations that they are competent 
tou dispense with the services of the foreigners : fer the result 
cannot naturally fail to be of benefit to themselves. The 
foreigners, on the other hand, having taught these men_per- 
haps from the beginning, naturally consider them—and right- 
ly sometimes—still incompetent. And thus a disagreement 
arises between them, and the more serious this disagreement 
grows, the more strongly the natives will come to urge upon 
their chiefs the uselessness of keeping foreigners. In that 
ease as the chiefs naturally Jend an car to the representa- 
tions of their own countrymen, some of them indeed having 
no means—through their ignorance of the language, as I said 
above—of ascertaining hy themselves the views of the forciyn- 
ers, the Japanese officers ultimately succeed in having their 
representations acted upon, or, if not, in making the position of 
the foreigner anything but pleasant ; or as yousay, in making 
© the walls of restraint and apathy gradually close in upon him, 
till at last his best chance of safety lies in an utter absence 
of effort, in the perfunctory service that obeys but never 
anticipates.” 

You say that ‘Sa foreigner in the Japanese service is little 
if at ali more happy with his own countrymen than with 
the Japanese, Ge.” Now Tsubmit that the general tone of 
the foreizn press in Japan has in a considerable measure been 
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and consequently, speaking for instance of an architect, or- 
ganizer of an institution, professor &., because their works 
are for this country and are Japanese when completed, a build- 
ing admirably constructed, useful institution organized, new 
and brilliant method of teaching devised, &c. in fact all 
successes, for, and of, Japan are passed by the press in silence 
or perhaps with a sneer; whilst if any fault be discernible 
they denounce it with violent and insulting criticisms. Under 
these circumstances, is it not natural that “in the eyes of the 
Europeans and Americans resident here, (with the exception 
of their friends and acquaintances) the foreign ¢ mployés are 
merely the recipients of so many dollars a month ?” 

I think I have explained nbove nearly all the points raised 
in your articles of August last from what I consider a Japan- 
ese point of view. Inconclusion I am very ready to admit 
that if some of the really able and experienced foreigners 
now remaining in the service were to turn away from her 
shores, the time when Japan will be able to take equal rank 
with civilized nations must be ‘Jong, if not indefinitely 
postponed,’ and that it is correct that the recent exodus of 
foreign employés was owing to the determination of the Go- 
vernment to bring Japan's specie expenditure within the limits 
of her specie revenue, which latter has hitherto been insufficient 
for the former. But ns to the circumstances affecting the posi- 
tion of foreigners, the principal causes are two, viz :—the ex- 
istence of extra-territoriality and the general attitude of their 
Japanese fellow-officers. ‘The latter cause will no doubt be re- 
moved by the time when men, having full kfowledge of foreign 
languages, and of the technical or scientific works conducted 
by the respective offiees, and thus being able to judge the 
abilities of foreign and native employes, can and will be 
appointed to the posta of their present. chiefs. But as to the 
former, it would be hopeless to expect a change until, and 
perhaps fer some yeara after, foreigners—submitting them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of Japan—shall have begun to 
reside throughout the interior, admixed with the Japanese 
both politically and socially. 

Apologizing for the space I have occupied of your 
valuable columns, ‘and assuring you of the interest I 
equally take in the matter, 


I an, 
Yours truly, 
A JAPANESE STUDENT. 
Tokio, Jannary 20th, 1882. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR REPORTS. 
THE COTTON-GOODS TRADE OF JAPAN. 
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Revort py ConsuL-GenEnaL Vas BUREN, OF 
KANAGAWA. 


It has been impossible to prepare at an carlier date a 
reply to Department circular of the 19th March last apon 
the subject of the cotton trade of Japan. 

Herewith I forward as complete answers to the various 
questions proposed as I am able to give from the somewhat 
defective statistics with which we havo to deal in this 
country, and from such information as I could elicit from 
the foreizn merchants at this port. 

In 1878 Groat Britain exported to Japan betweonu 
33,000,000 and 34,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn ; about 
32,000,000 pounds from England, and the balance from 
India ; aggregate value about $7,000,000. 

1. Of this, all but about 300 pounds were brought to 
Yokohama. 

2. The importation ix in bales of 400 ponnds each of 
English and Bombay spinnings, each bale containing 40 
bundles of 10 pounds each. It consists largely of “ mock- 
water” yarn, There is some “ water-twist,”” but the exact 
proportion I have been unable fo ascertain, ‘hese distine- 
tions, and others known in the home markets, are not re- 
cognized by the Japanese ; they buy simply on the quality 
of the musters shown to them. 

3. The numbers of this yarn) were approximately as ful- 
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The prices fluctunted considerably. ‘The highest and 
lowest quotations are as follows :— 








Lowest quotations. Highest quotations. 


Fm emeomeee Nw en emmy  emcmemereteorammemion. 
Mex. per Gold per Mex. per Gold per 

picul. pound, picul, und. 

Dollars. Cents. Dollars. ents. 

Nos, 16-24 ......... 25-29 174-20 29-334 20 -23 
Nos. 28-32 .......0. 29-32 20 -22 33-36 223.25 
Nos. 38-42 ....... « 85-B7 24 -25 36-39 25 -27 
Bombays ........000- 26-28 18 -19 28-294 194-204 


A picul contains 1332 pounds. 
The average assortment of, the different count is of 








16 18 20 22 24. 
16—24— ER 16B 36B T6B 16B m ench 100 bales, of 
28 and 30 80 and 40 32 and 42 in each 100 
a6-—and 38—42—s0 0B DOB 
bales. At the beginning of 1878, the stock was about 


2,500 Lales and at the end 14,000 bales. 


4, Thave been nnable to ascertain what proportion of 


the receipts are in “ mule yarn,” or that any is in pin cops. 
Some of it is back twisted or “ reversed” yarn, and a very 
smal! portion of double twisted or “ two fold” yarn. This 
lust is at present used in 82 and 42 only ; the “ reverse ” 
yarn for the most part in 16-24, 

5. I have answered this above. 

6. These yarns are converted into eloth mostly by native 
looms in the cottages of the peasantry all over the country. 
Sometimes the imported yarn is used alone, sometimes 
mixed with native article—one used for the warp, the other 
the woof. 

7. I forward such samples of cloth as I have been able 
to procure. 

8. The qualities of the imported yarn are not uniform, 
the coarser varielies varying in value from 14 to 3 cents 
per pound, according to supply and demand. 

The difference is less in the finer numbers. 
manufacturers have no great preference. 

The English yarn is usually purchased in Manchester, 
by commission agents, from various manufacturers, and 
assorted under certain tickets or chops, nocording to quality 
required. The chop isa standard on which the goods are 
sold, often without reference to sample and before arrival. 
Most firms here have their own chops, belonging to the 
different qualities of the import. 

9. But a few pounds of American yarn were brought to 
Japan in 1878 or since. The universal testimony ix that 
it is too hard in the twist for the nse of the Japanese, aud 
eutirely too expensive fur the market. 

I have heard some suggestion that ifour yarn should be 
manufactured in & moister climate than it usually is, for 
instance in portions of the Southern States, it would prove 
softer and more fitted for use here, but I have reason to 
believe that the idea is of no value. 

The cotton iteelf is soft and delicate enough, in fuct more 
So than any other in the world, but the twist is too hard, 
and ut present it appears io me the cotton itself as well as 
the manufacture is too high in cost. 

10. Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., Mollison, Fraser 
& Co., Findlay, Richardson & Co., Butterfield & Swire, 
Adamson, Bell & Co., all of Yokohama, are among the res- 
ponsible houses who, I believe, deal in these yarns. 

11. Messra. Walsh, Hall & Co. and Frazar & Co. are 
relinble American firms who deal in the snme article. The 
latter is not, perhaps, strictly an American house, but its 
head in Yokohama is an American gentleman, and the 
house is therefore here classed ns American. 

-12. Yarns are received both on account of merchants 
here and on cousignment from shippers in Europe or India ; 
but the bulk of receipts lately have been against orders 
from this side. The business is often done on joint account 
of shipper and seller. 

18. (In reply to question 16.) Invoice charges on yarn 
from Enrope, including freight, buying commission, and 
insurance, may be roughly estimated at 15 per cent. on first 
cost. Account sale chargos, ineluding duty, selling com- 
mission, storage, and fire insurance may be taken at 9 per 
cent. on selling price. 

Consignments are often drawn against nt 60 days sight. 
The rate of exchange on such drafts has varied betwoen 
3s. 10d. and 3s. 8d per dollar. About 35. 7d. may be 
taken as un ordinary rate, 
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Charges on yarns shipped to this port from the United 
Stites it is estimated woull be, via Panama, freight, $15 
gold per ton of 2,000 pounds; marine insurauce, 1? per 
cent., and shipping charges as incurred. ‘The charges here 
would be, of course, the same as the shipments from Europe, 
say, duty $1.61 per picul (1334 pounds), landing and one 
month's storage and fire insurance, $2 per bale. Storage 
and fire insurauce after the first month, $1.25 per bale per 
month ; commission 3 per cent. Interest on outlay, 10 
per cent. Exchange has fluctuated of late from 90 cents to 
95 cents gold for $1 Mexican, 

14. (In reply to question 18.) None of those yarns are 
used in Japan for the manufacture of rope lines, cords, or 
twine. 

In 1879 the importation of cotton yarn was about 
21,000,000 cntties, or 28,000,000 pounds ; from England, 
about 18,000,000 pounds, and the Lalance from India, 
The falling off in the amounts from 1878 was over 
5,000,000 pounds, England sent about 7,500,000 pounds 
less, and Tudia about 2,000,000 pounds more. This last is 
mostly the cheap Bombay ynrn, the consamption of whieh 
is rapidly inervasing in Japan. It is esteemed on account 
of the softness of its thread and its loose twist. It also 
takes the dye much more readily than harder aud more 
lightly twisted yarn, thus effecting a saving of both time 
and expense. 

English yarns are mostly composed of a mixture of 
American and India yarns. 


It is possible if we should make a similar mixture, tak- 
ing a portion of cheaper cotton, and making our twist less 
hard, we might competa for a portion of the trade with 
Japau. The conditions of success are sofiness and cheap- 
ness, and it is for our manufacturers to consider whether 
the experiment is worth the trial, 


The import duty on cotton yarn in Japan is 5 buus or 1} 
you per pecul of 1332 pounds. 


A report prepared and published in Japanese by the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial bureau of the Government is be- 
fore me, showing the amount aud value of the cotton and 
suger crops in the country, and the amounts of each im- 
ported. It appears to me of sufficient interest to warrant 
making a translation of so much as refers to cotton, a part 
of this ropert. Accordingly, I have had the same prepared, 
and it rends as follows : 


The first cotton is said to have been brought into Japan 
by a Konglong (India) ship in the 18th year of Hereki, 
under the reign of the Emperor Kannuu (1441 Japanese 
era, or about 781 A.D.), aud the seed was planted in the 
following year in the Southern parts of Japan, but it did 
not grow. ‘Phe second importation of seed is suid to have 
been made by a Portuguese ship in the 11th year of Tem- 
mon (2191 Japanese era, or nbout 1532 A. D.), but there 
is no reliable authority for this, ‘I'he third importation was 
made in the year of Bu-roku, in the reign of the Emperor 
Yozei 2nd (2252) Japanese era, or about 1592 A. D.), aud 
the cotton has since then been planted and cultivated iu 
different parts of Japan, but there were no reliable statistics 
kept up to the 7th Meiji (1874). 


The cotton crop of 1878 (11th Meiji) was 29,975,771 
eatties (14 pounds) in eavh uatioun! division, as follows : 
Catties. 

SCCCESCTH SOC HEOCE SOS. et BEE 7,359,656 

seseseeee 8,893,868 


Ki-nai division CCC OOS COR ee esos 
Tokai-d6 division............ 


seeseeeotseeeeesseee 


Tosan-d6 division,......... co eeceveceesessnccceccesecces 2y211,494 
Sany6d-do CiVIS GW isidesdedacivecccec caudedeses seeee e@ose 6,537,246 
Nan-kai-do WIV 16 ION deiciwievicecesdcdesenccces cédiedice 2,118,764 


Nokaimo-d6, San-in-d6, Saikai-dd division......... 2,854,843 


ee ae 


Total ee ee ere 2 eee eeerecece covocesssLayDC Oped TL 
Cotton consumption, 1875-1878. 





Catties. 
Cotton crop 1875-1878 ............6. suis. Badges 115,602,512 
Cotton imports, including cotton goods valued 
Ob 44,417,022 yeir....crcessceseeccsseecssscvesceee 132,037,919 
2 TT nee eee Meer, ae ja cacuanee 247,640,431 


Tho total value of these two was 89,097,036 yen, and the 
consumption avornged each year 61,910,107 catties, equ 


ito 1.78 catty for each man of the population of 1876, 
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Imports of cotton and yarns, 1873-1878. 


Catties. 

COTO socks catateoe iia: tot pein ae carat cea cecaoeeeaes 25,144,488 
FUNGIANG ccs veddsancassvceues MelesnensWieanebewesetevdercs 83,008,459 
PENBBIR. «wes cicisescstvasueetaseeesevedscs defsconesaaseas 352,812 
PMNGE CD 55. oc eveinnscrwbaas oamnewaand elon wbeass 91,374 
France....... polsw ws sweesewnctacvicssueneny Gisvanaveceabs 505,975 
Denmark............ (otcbsieciecasie saaw eeceekeuiateiea 15,100 
Germany....... saeaxacas Sadan aman stdaabundnodivensnicas 43,540 
British: ColoniOs. «isxeccierevevssiss -sessecesedsasuces 109,815 
BSVIGISUE TNGiWiceavida dda sacvseowsies aeassacosendcctes 1,127,125 
Canada ........6. Lepaausehiwiensseuaws Pe errr eee 188 
Other places ...cccceccorsccccesssscscsecsscessssseseee 1,402,550 

Total assssdiccssesens ea esbaneusciakcouseeues 112,275,598 


Total valne of imports, 1868 to 1877 (cotton being 
89,586,621 yen. 
Quotation of Fapan cotton. 
TOKIo, DecEMBER, OSAKA, JANUARY, 
1879. 1880. 


fo )s 


CouNTRY. NAME. --———S -—_—_-*—_~°. 
Momme Yi en per Momme Yen per 

ryen. picul. per yen. nicul. 

Hidachi...... Hon-migaki... 710 : 3 : 780 30.50 
Mikoua ......J6-me ......... 720 22.22 780 20.50 
Owari......... CG - 466 nase 730 4 =6©21.91 790 20.25 
Tatomi ...... UO: -whevicews 735 21.76 815 19.63 
‘Shiniosa...... Ke-giri......... 770 =.20.77, «790 )=—-:20.25 
Musashi...... Oshi-nishiki... 790 20.25 790 20.25 
Kai...... .e... Ko-nishiki .... 7830 21.91 790 20.25 
Mikueva ...Bunko ire....... 770 20.77 800 20.00 
Owari...... do 780. 20.50 810 19.75 
Totomi ...... tT: 790 20.25 835 19.16 
Shimosa...... Itakuchi ...... 800 20.00 885 19.16 
Musashii...... WG. \disetcdes sie es 835 19.16 
Sétau.........Saka-jome 715 = 22.36 
Kawachi do 7590 =. 21.33 
Yamashiro... do 740 21.62 
Yamato ...... do 800 20.00 
Tdzumi ...... do 155 21.19 
Harima ...... do 780 20.50 


The total imports of cotton yarns in 1878 amounted to 
20,913,440 catties, and there were in Japan only seven yarn 
mills of foreign style in operation which econld produce 
590,625 catties in a year of 300 working days, each mill 
producing 281} catties in average a day, or 84,375 entties a 
yeur. Now, to make the same quantity of yarn imported 
in this year it is necessary to establish 241 new mills. 

In the foregoing it has been shown what quantity has 
been imported to Japan up to the 11th of Meiji, and it has 
amounted to 5,825,455 yen. We shall now try what would 
be the result in the next ten years if we established yarn 
mills to supply the demand. 

To establish the mills we will probably require about 
10,480,664 yen. ‘This exceeds by about 5,150,000 yen the 
value of 1878 importation. But all the money required 
for establishing mills does not go out of the country, About 
one-half will go out for the purchase of machinery from 
foreign countries ; the other half will remain in Japan for 
working expenses. The 5,000,000 yen will amount to 
50,000,000 in ten years. 

The above has been based on the calculation that all the 
cotton to be used is of native production. But suppose 
that all the native production is not sufficient to make the 
same quantity of yarn (209,000 piculs) imported in 1878, 
and that we have to import 100,000 piculs every yenr (at 
15 sen per catty), we will then pay out to foreign countries 
about 1,500,000 yen in ten years, 

Again, suppose that we have to import all the cotton 
required to make 209,000 piculs of yarn, we will then have 
to import about 2,190,000 piculs of cotton, and pay ont 
about 32,850,000 yen in ten yenrs, and we thus mnuke a 
profit of 50,000,000 yen. 

If we now deduct 32,000,000 yen for the cost ef cotton, 
and 10;700,000 yeu for tha cost of machinery and for in- 
terest, we shall then make a profit of about 6,000,000 yen 
in ten years. It may not bo therefore profitable to establish 
the mills depending on the importation of cotton from for- 
eign countries. 

I forward herewith samples of cotton bolls raised in 
Japan, and of yarn made in a manufactory at Osnka, run 
with foreign machivery. Also samples of cotton cloth made 
in the country. 
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T have not gathered any very Jarge numbers of these 
sainples, as it is exceedingly difficult to do so, and the same 
have heretofore been forwarded to the Department from 
our consulate nt Hiogo. 

At Gifu I was shown a boll raised from seed obtained 
inthe United States, and was told that this seed is much 
more productive and the cotton much superior to any other. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obediont servant, 


THOS. B. BUREN, 
| Consul-General. 
Unirep States ConsuLaTE-GENERAL, 
Kanagawa, ‘fapan, December 16, 1880. 


[Inclosures. ] 

Ne. 1. Cotton bolls from vicinity of Yokohama and 
Tokio. 

No. 2. Cotton bolls from vicinity of Osuka. 

No. 3. Cleaned cotton from Osaka mill. 

No. 4. Bombay yarn, value $31.51 per picul, 

No. 5. English yarn, “ mock water,” valuc $35.50 per 
picul, 

No. 6. Enylish yarn, $35.25 per pizul. 

No. 7. English yarn, $32.50 per picul. 

No, 8. English yarn, $31.50 per picul. 

No. 9. English yarn, $35 per picul. 

No. 10. Yoru from Osaka mill, 50 yen per picul. 

No. 11, Yarn from Osaka gill, 48 yeu per picul. (A 
yen is now worth 55 cents, gold.) 

No. 12. Cloth, from foreign yarn only. 

No. 13. Cloth, from purely Japanese yarn, 

No. 14. Cloth, from purely Japanese yaru. 

No. 15. Cloth, from Japanese yarn, 

No. 16. Cloth, from half foreigo, half Japanese twist. 


COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF OSAKA AND HIOGO. 


Report ny Consvun STAHEL. 


The total produce of raw cotton in Japan in 1878 
amounted to 91,977,003 kin (kin ig a ecntty equal to 14 
pounds) valued at 6,722,321 yen. 

Tn this neighborhood one tan (300 tsubos, a tsubo equal 
(o 36 square feet) of land will produce an average of 300 
kin (catty) of raw cotton, or 120 kin of ginned, valued at 
25.60 yen at the farmer’s door, and about 175 kin of cotton 
seed, worth 1.90 yen. From this must be deducted the 
eost of ginning, which is a (rifle over 1 yen per kin, or 127 
yen for the 120 kin, leaving a uett sum of 26.23 yen for 
the producer per tun, Deducting from this item the cost 
of manure and irrigation and taxes, amounting together to 
18.05 yen, the next profit per tan is 8.18 yen. 

The crop which generally follows cotton in this district is 
the sweet. potato, the product of which is 1,625 kin per 
fan, valued at 9.10 yen. TF'rom this amount must be de- 
ducted the cost of manure and proportion of taxes, amount- 
ing to 5.26 yen, leaving » balance of 8.85 yen, or a total 
profit of 12.03 yen annually per tan. The above calcula- 
tions apply only to farms cultivated by their owners. 

When cotton is manufactured into cloth (not dyed), the 
cost is about as follows: Benting, 34 sen per kin ; spin- 
ning, 164 sen; weaving, 20 sen ; cost of raw material, 20 
sen; and for dyed cloth, an addition of 30 sen. ‘Tiris 
makes a total of 60 sen per kin of ginned cotton if mann- 
factured into undyed cloth, and 90 sen if dyed. Of course 
the figures for dyeing are only approximate, as some pieces 
of cloth do not cost more than 15 sen, whilst others run up 
tu four times that amount. One kin goes to a piece, which 
ig about 11 yardsin length and 13 inches in breadth. 

As belore stated, the total quantity of raw cotton pro- 
duced in Japan during the year 1878 was 91,977,008, or 
36,740,801 kin of ginned. Of this Intter quantity, about 
one fourth (or 2,197,700 kin) is used for making thrend 
(averaging in value 25 sev per kin), amounting to 2,266,425 
yen ; of the remaining 27,593,101 kin, one-third was mann- 
fractured into undyed and two-thirds into dyed cloth, the 
total value cf which, at 60 sen and 90 sen per kin, rEspoce 
tively, was 22,074,480 yen, 

J. STAHETL. 
Consul. 
Unitep States ConsuLatr, 


Hiogo, ‘Fapan, 1880, 
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COTTON TRADE OF THE WORLD. 
Detailed statement describing samples from. Osaka and Hiogo. 
A.—COTTON YARN. 








































Article. Obtained from— Received. Price per picul | Average annual 
in Mexican. Consumption. 
daeacsewanwatecapanenenanes Cornes & Co........0:ceeeeeeee] July BU, 1880...) ) Pieula. 
juebbecnedatueciccdaseasech-lG GG... <satestsevesiaauens do. af 
Vabapussucnlrsseatiesetdee. GOu: - avectiaivedserans do. ¢ $30 50 100,000 
SeSaswidesdlceSessasoenccan : do. ekadnevsevouweds do. | 
saeadeaunchcenouwinetenes 2 Gs, sciarecsseadioties do. J 
sianecdecaksngavenve meee : do. sepathheuvaseusaes do. A 
‘ (10..- -Sjacbovesvanidenes do. > 33 50 100,000 
Sides eee eaWasawauuseonee do. Eotiagannyasteuates do. |) 
English water twiet oes ccssescseccssecereccrscccce, CQO. Asteeshcalanseues do. P 31 50 100,000 
Bombay mule twist ...............ccsseccessccsescesees Os: . “gancsedestesiecies do. a 28 50 160,000 
oO. sedeadipdaveve devocvaws cis peavesnees GOs. ssarivaruarsavvese: do. sas 29 25 100,000 
do. wecuasuuves ccd ceenavegessussaaees GOn’. sxaaioen serene do. 30 50 100.000 
Japanese machine-made ......... Lisiedpeaevenandaess Sakai factory .........0000. Aug. 18, 1880.. BR 50 100,000 
do. poREV ELIE Na USRats Sp aRiENNERH ee Os: “seacuat eins scevngs : ties 37 60 100,000 
do. Jeastiwlaenadsewsnbaceneeewtvasl 10 GOs... eussetencseeicises do. ai 37 30 100,000 
do. Hhatasncancededused pieciwas Stel ass Himeji factory ............ do. dei ie Ae 
Japanese hand-made ........ Duiiecasceudetdiea tl oct JAPANEBE .........cceeecee eres do. Very large. 





















4 : : . Widthin| Length |Price per };’ce} Average annual 
35 Article. Received. inches. hin yards,| in Mexican. | Consumption. 
18 | Japanese-made cloths of foreign, o 
partially ene VEEN: civecsasseviiseas’ » Hall & Co...... . 10,° Wee Large 
TO I RGOie -  kedencsenseeavesas ec” apeeats do. ie do. 
20 ae Kethieesereatieoel 8 Os — — . aernes ‘ “iad ; do. 
21 do. —§ sésacss hnachadlatas ce. 00OCt*«*«C gm ; fa iB do. 
22 G0: qj  *«asmeassvicazecss’ GOs — § sievass ‘es 
28 G6; § “teawesddsnene! "OO j§ Senn 
2+ do. Gacseseseviessh’ 00s. jj§ “Adsuea 
25 QQ: $$$ — -s¥stadiaucencns oo ee: (: oer rer 
26 dO, enna ees Sotel  - 80%.  wanaet ae 
27 GQ: $§.§# $$ “sessesssecnesectel. GOs = © odieden 
28 GO. 8 -aeeess Weesaenecasdl!' - <GOu. — § . dudes 
29 . do. sosverscesecccnesh == LQ. wee 
30 GO:-  #-§§§ ‘aeiscetveseiasl °700n j§ — texea 
31 Sapeuauives rrr ee | |: rr ee 
32 O:. q$. °° édeisieaecacsmoup ° GOs $$. wkvens 
33 GO. wwndesesssdavncessl = = = “UO. ~crssis Go 
34 M6: ° §§ -sedscesctccocemmt - “Os $§ seasec 
35 OO. jj ‘siidsessedeesitel  - (8G. § nxeeced 
36 . do. eT ne |: er cer do 
37 G0: $$ Seyieasdesiesel: «20s jj§ Sassy 
38 GO. = weitane cocccccnccel = (IQ, tw tee do 
39 do. duscsieaceseantuel? <°@10; $$  “<sidwas do 
40 GOs  $§.§ asevussscsisecend: Op. §  Siweos do 
41 GO, 8 s«ss (Shentiwicevecude esl = GO ww do 
42 UG. $§ ##§ “itecsecreatercear °° M0;- = Addie do 
43 dQ; §§  ‘“sevesssavesatseesl --@O, §§ — édaswe do 
44 GO.-.. ...... saseaviewawerdeced °° (QO = waeses do 
45 | Japanese-made canton flannel, ha 
foreign, half native yarn ............... COs ssesesuianiees 30 are 34 45 do. 
46 | Same, entirely foreign yarn ............... GO. ksisassiecasens do. ‘ie : 3( do. 
47 | Japanese-made shirtings, half English, 
half Japan yarn ....... Sasmapuacecec diced 7 Si. avebeveneeace : ee 2 do. 
48 GQ: Assaticcsversenacivesesaseass’ GOR. . aaredesaneeands axe : ‘ do 
49 | Japan-made bleached cloth, hal 
foreign, and half native yarn ........ ; ¢ Co...... . 24, aus 2 : do. 
50 GG,... - .° 90: ' cNeaeeseedel' = AO Ck y do. 
51 | Japanese make of entirely English 
yarn, Turkey red. Design made by 
J apanere HOVE ....0..006 peecenscasives Silvcalee ee? : es ‘ do. 
52 GO... access Se Seve a ‘ do. 
. Cccccscgsevevescessecccsonss qo UU, = jj = — eesses de 
C.—UNBLEACHED FOREIGN COTTON GOODS. 
54 | English gray shirtings ................0008 Fearon, Low & Co..... | Aug. 19, 1880... 39 $2 20 
55 OG” - ntectndervuoesases do. nae do. “i 39 2 30 
56 Wi §§§ “swssin Gedaieineasue do. ree do. én 39 2 1d 
57 do. s Paki aawencanan cents do, as. do. ra: 39 210 
58 QO” Swasitadaceesieeseeess dow aa. do. oa 39 2 00. 
: { 1 a 
59 OG... i . dehienseicedescdeses doo aaa do. és 39 to 
1 90 i *$1,400,000 
60 GQ: «bd dnesieaeaeaenede NO2 9 Sous do. 39 1 28% t Mexican, 
61 OO: $.§  sdebesesotwrsdvenciers G0, itd’ do. 39 1 284 
62 Oh. it. Wiese reelsliWe Studs Cornes & Uo... ........45. July * 1880 45 2 52 | 
63 OO; -§ «2pterciebodisanteis oe ae 39 1 8&3 
BOs. § -iasiaiedinteewensiedlic, . - Oe ciiien occlu: 39 1 55 J 
65 | English T-cloth ...............ccccceecceeeees Fearon, ‘tow & Co...... Aug. 9 1880 are 39 : 72h 
66 eo Spbcnetetosianerasecsevevesceal)  ° MEGS. ‘~~ .widiseee ee. \Semtes 39 
67 GO:. . - sgsidssiswenyeveveatnessdeagss a seagin GO... -sesieas 33 1 724 _$120000 
68 GOs. Gris iaeseeneene Cornes & Co.........0.0- July, 30,1880...) 32 1 70 o 
69 GO: aivwedstingacavsesseersce vests Walsh, Hall & Co ... .. Aug. 25, 1880... 32 1 65 
70 | American cotton duckt ...............0.ees do. ss naseee do. is 22 40 
71 a vib ho waa teustengs os Pie ea oo bee 22 ae 
2 Oe.  <aisearervacneseuttels . D, Carroll & Co...... oO. ssa 22 : 
73 GG; §§§ wesindessvesvsnsaveds GOy.. . eget do. sie 22 35 LD arden 
rf GOs: ox. —_savsamstbnaeatte asks do. saiener do. xen 22 32 
75 | American sail drillf ........ ie Moraceae = setae do. Bs 284 25 
"6 do. et ee eee |: ee ee do ae 30 18 
Englieh drill. | Walsh. Halt &Co ...... do 9 





* One picul aiait to 5 1334 ce | + All kinds of foreign yray shirting. | + Sold by the yard, 
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COTTON-GOODS TRADE OF THE WORLD. 
Detailed statement describing samples from Osaka and Hiogo.—Continued. 
D.—BLEACHED FOREIGN COTTON GOODS. 


28, 1882. 





S 3 : Price per Average annual 
2 Article. Obtained from-— re ai consumption. 
78 |English white shirting ...... .............. Cornes &Co............... $1 00 
79 . do, rtnenrnrenee do, arene 270 | Fpatened 
O.. detiodsvneweaa Oe saetdaeeetaues ; 
81 | English cambrios...... ..............cceeeeeee do. oa ceeaeuics SO 
82 BOs eweiStesacaweiasccetenetes Walsh, Hall & Co .... 3 00 Small 
83 GAGs.  -feddercacsasidianvwasetcaiess do. kas 3 25 ; : 
84 MS. 8 ucgaaninastunatatesCaioiecaes G6, jue 4 00 Leanne 
gato { 8d, 
85 English silesias as sie oeisie aialte wee eelaie.slbis Wales oarasie G0; i  “sésax 70 ) Mexican. 
E.—DYED, PRINTED, AND COLORED FOREIGN COTTON GOODS. 
Per yard 
86 | English silesias Walsh, Hall & Co ......) Aug. 25, 1880... 30 3 $0 08 } 
ti _ he eesti seeatc ene athe as - idee do. 30 30 ‘4 : 
8 i. «wea oucueeuiauuateal cccans OO: dee do. 40 40 0 ineef 
89 GG: abet ene ae. feed do, 40 40 104 Considerable 
90 | ne SC Orr re a seer Ox gare do. oes 40 40 103 | 
Gi SHORES iiiake Tisictresis eared sendtaencansgs Cornes & Co............... July 30, 1880 ... 32 32 07 J 
Per pieces 
92 | English Caliod ............:.cccsseeeseseeeeees GOs. setserierceds do. 30 24 1 65 
93 DOr. >. seedsaivdacenledianede Covseeves ies GO) So ipa batnas: do. 30 24 1 65 Ties 
94 Qo ahewdbedce eiaiocecntneetn AD es iscissacshs do. 30 24 1 80 g 
95 DO «enh cdcbaniucneetinsaenoises: WG cece: do. 30 24 2 20 \ 
96 GOs» «suds terehieeeerpelenastanes Gs. siz5 ccinctens: do. 30 24 2 20 Do. 
97 GO; $$$ ssvaatidunsveievaboivexaeendavcnas Walsh, Hall & Co ...... Aug: 25, 1880 30-31 24 2 20 
98 GOe~ —s_. nave cv ieehieeshtaveiwadee canine do. a, do. 30-31 24 “46 Do 
99 GO -. - Avichevns chuvasroucinecenst dow a, do. 30-31 24 2 95 : 
100 | English chintz ...........0... cceccseseeeeees doo ka do 30- 31 24 = 
101 Gs. | made bchigtateaeiedacensedeceaowtes do aaa. do 29 24 2 20 } 
102 GOs tapeeecseiede reece dade qd6,, Varia do. 29 24 to Do. 
103 ds. ee ee do... io. 29 24 230 = |§ 
104 | English print .................cccceeeeesee eee MO garnet do. 28 24 } ) 
105 AG. * eeoass deieeaisonds ates ude do a do. 28 24 | 
106 GOy: waitin Sacddieerieaeee i seinsnees doo ow... do. 28 24 yr 1 65 ¢ Do. 
107 GG; 9 Aineredentnsitisiccusccscepsvias O00 succes do. 28 i | 
108 Boe. se eae dos... do. | 28 ot |) J 
109 | Gentian shirting ..............0..0.. cceceeee, Cornea & Co............... July 30, 1880 ... 30 40 2 95 “Considerable. 
110 | English Turkey red....................0.208 GOs pccetenie eck do. 30 24 1 55 “ $280,000 
2ex1ican. 
111 | English cotton sateens ..................... GOs. sis teccicne: do. 32 30 : on 
Meh ag en ented do. 32 30 Beene cs 00 
113 Mer eee do... do. wt 32 30) per yard) Mexican. 
114 | Swiss taffactelass................cccceeceeee ees Walsh, Hall & Co...... Aug. 27, 1880 ...} 42-43 12 ) 
115 GOi.  ° - -eetaaseevastieiicvneeach: dow aa. do. ...| 42-43 12 1 70 $60,000 
116 GG; Segvsecten “nihserceneausidany Qiceie do. ..| 42-43 12 Mexican. | Mexican. 
117 GOs, 8 «- "“nacsencatarnteistoagceascacees ere do. | 42-43 12 












118 | White cotton cloth .............cccceeeeeeeef Sak ab. cece eeees Aug. 22, 1880... 45 Very large 
119 GD: n+. sdeseusaceseadecunnsanecnas Walsh, Hall & Co ...... Aug. 25, 1880... 454 Do. 
120 | Gray cotton oloth......... ....ccceceeeeeseeees G0: § wiaiwaee do. seu 45 Do. 
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ON THE RUMOURED APPLICATION OF THE FUNDS 
FOR THE REDEMPTION OF PAPER TO THE 
PROTECTION OF PRODUCTION. 


(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 


Our readers may have carefully studied a paragraph which 
we quoted from the Keizai Zasshi some days ago. It is to the 
effect that the money reserved for the redemption of paper 
had better be applied to the protection and encouragemont of 
domestic production ; and that the Government is likely to 
act on that suggestion. This has been widely circulated, Dit 
we have declined to credit it, as the Government, by acting in 

- the manner indicated, would lose the confidence of the public, 
disturb the national finance, and injure the people. We con- 
cluded that the report would soon cease. But we find, on the 
contrary, that it is more widely ciroulated ; and has even been 
cited by the (Japanese) Economist. Hence wo think some 
discussion necessary. 
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First, then, should the Government adopt such a measure, 
it will forfeit the confidence of the public. In consequence 
of the issue of paper money, the value of the currency 
has depreciated to the extent that, at the present moment, 
if we wish to buy a specie yen’s worth of anything we 
have to pay for it a hundred and seventy or one hundred 
and eighty sen in paper. Or, in other words, the pur- 
chasing power of ten thousand yen is reduced to about 
yen 5,700; and of one thousand yen to yen 570. What a 
serious loss!) Imagine the horror of a mait who is robbed of 
half his possessions. In this case, the loss by depreciation in 
the value of paper being gradual, and manifested principally 
in the appreciation of the price of articles, it in not s0 nolice- 
velo as in loss by direct robbery. Rearidents in Japan, having 
no right to refuse paper money, have no remedy from thw in- 
jury sustained, Anxious on the subject, journalists huve con- 
stantly insisled that the surplusage of paper money should be 
reduced ; and the Gorernment recognizing the necessity, 
issued, in November 1880, the memorable Notification No 48, 
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announcing that the fund for the redemption ef paper money 
should be increased. By that scheme three items of expend- 
iture, namely, construction and repair of local Government 
Offices, maintenance of prisons, and construction aud repair of 
prisons, expenses previously defrayed by the Imperial Treasury 
should be provided for by district Exchequers. At the same 
time the grauts in aid of local engineering wore abolished. 
Consequently cantonal taxation was augmented to the extent 
of yen 2,500,000 per annum. Who can say that this increment 
is small and that our burden is light? On the other hand the 
Government has increased its revenue by upwards of yen 
4,530,000 in the saké and malt taxes. (Jide Notifications 
40 and 41 of 1880). While our income has decreased by 
nearly one half, our taxation has increased iu the same 
proportion. Consequently it is hard for us to live at all. 
But it does not benefit the community at all to regret the 
amount of paper money alrealy issued. The hope was that the 
penury of the people, increased as it was by the augmented 
taxation, would be relieved by an appreciated currency. In 
point of fact the Government ordered the redemption of paper 
money by Notification No. 48; but it gave no reason for the 
increase of taxes provided fur in Decrees 40 and 41. Again, 
on reference to the financial estimates for the thirteenth fiscal 
year, we see that the revenue exceeded the expenditure. Why, 
then, should the taxes be increased ? To what purpose has the 
Government applied the increment of yen 4,500,000 derived 
from imposts on saké? Such are the questions which have 
occupied us in common with other journalists. We bolieved 
that the authorities were well convinced of the importance of 
redeeming the currency, and would surely bave applied their 
increase of income to that purpose. And as we huped, though 
not to the full extent of our wishes, the estimates for the 14th 
fiscal year (1881—2) appropriated seven million yen (instead 
of five million in the previous year) to redemption of satsu. 
We were pleased, nnd imagined that, should the Government 
pursue the policy laid down, and continue, increasingly, 
to withdraw paper from cireulation, the value of the 
currency would be increased from year to year. Certainly 
we never dreamed that the Government would be 
likely to alter its policy so soon, and apply reserves destined 
for the purchase of paper to the protection of production. 
Part of our solace under the burden of heavy taxes was our 
confidence in the promises of our rulers and the belief that 
they would not add to our load. How can the people hear the 
additional trials involved in the measure proposed? If the 
Government loses the confidence, how can it retain the good- 
will, of the people? Even private individuals are careful not 
to forfeit their credit, and lose their social status. How much 
rather should this be the case of a Government. When we 
first heard the rumour we gave it no credence; but hearing 
it more and more widely repeated, we felt it our duty to nolice 
it as we have done above ; and we are convinced that if the 
authorities will take our remarks into consideration they will 
minister not to our happiness alone. 


We have thus explained before how, should the rumour re- 
ferred to be true, the Government will break the promise 
contained in Notification No. 48 of 1880 to the detriment of the 
confidence reposed in it by the public, and the hopes entertain- 
ed by the people when taxation was increased by Notification 
Nos. 40) and 41, Going somewhat further we will show that to 

.adopt a policy of protection is in disagreement with the Go- 
vernment’s previous financial method; ‘and that, for the 
authorities to give such signs of vacillation in their views, is 
further to diminish the reliance of the public. 


In the course of April last year our Government established 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce (Noshomu Sho), 
and placed under its control several Bureaux and Sections for- 
merly belonging to the Home and Finance Departments. At 
that time people believed that the Government, in addition to 
the fact that it had previously been interfering with manufac- 
tures and commerce, by appointing officials to control indus- 
trial pursuits, or by granting subsidies to private individuals, 
thus constituting thom ifs agents, inaugurated that Department 
with the express views of still further developing its policy. 
We, also, feared that such would be the case. And then we 
found to our confusion that the establishment of the Noshomu 
Sho was really designed to adjust matters which had thereto- 
fore boen carelessly transacted, and to introduce a liberal scheme 
instead of prepetuating a regime of government interference. 
On discovering this we, in common with all the people, were 
ashamed of our presumptions, and gratified at the prospect of 
the triumph of those free-trade principles which we had so long 
advocated. 


The public would do well to remember that the inauguration 
of the Department in question was due to the proposals of the 
then Privy Councillors, Okuma and Ito. According to the 
present law, no memorial or momerandum addressed to the 
Government may be published without permission; and. conse- 
quently, about that time newspapers, numerous as the stars in 
the firmament, in cities and profectures, were fined for haviny 
inserted in their journals, without authority, copies of the 
memorial written by the said two gentlumen. We, with others, 
had to submit to the penalty ; but we had salve to our sorrow 
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in the consideration that, while only journalists were amerced, 
those who read the document with satisfaction were very 
numerous. 

The memorial suggested that the line followed by the 
Government in encouraging and fostering private enterprise, 
either by taking direct control of the works or granting sub- 
sidies to farmers and merchants, was injudicious, and should be 
substituted by one of a more general supervision of husbandry 
and commerce. 

Those who read these sentences will easily perceive that 
Messrs. Okuma and Ito haye, through their experience, dis- 
covered that protection and interference with industry is no 
longer practicable. 8So, in conformity with tho memorial, the 
new Department of Agriculture and Commerce has been esta- 
blished, and hence everyone is convinced that our Government, 
leaving the by-ways of interference, has entered on the broad 
highways of liberty. How long n time has elapsed since then ? 
Eight or nine months. Is it not, then, wonderful tv learn that 
protective ideas have agnin commenced to gain ground in the 
Cabinet. ‘he hope indulged in by the people must vanish; 
and the authorities will be unable to purge themselves of the 
charge of vacillation. It may be suid that the memorial was of 
no value excejst in containing the views of the two notables, 
and that it is natural that the financial programme should be 
altered on the resignation of Okuma—which was the result of 
the non-acceptance of his preposals for the establishment of a 
National Assembly. This proposition only augments our doubts. 
Let us explain. Although Mr. Okuma, one of the memorialists, 
has retired, still Mr. Ito remains, holding an important position 
in the Government. One who, complaining of interfereuce, 
signed the document forwarded last year, should not, we 
believe, have adhered to a protective scheme this year. Nor 
must we forget that the Government, from the Emperor down- 
wards, was responsible for the adoption of the proposition of 
the two memorialists. The functionaries of last year are in 
office now ; and we do not imagine that they have forgotten 
what happened then. If, on the contrary, the former protec.ive 
policy of the Government should again have ascendancy, tho 
public will be free to assert that our rulers have no definite 
ideas on the subject of a financial policy. © 


We cannot ascertain whether the rumcr referred to be true, 
nor do we know what is the scope of the scheme of protection. 
But, in conformity with the common rule that it is right to con- 
clude that future events will be analogous to those of the past, 
we may forecast what will be the policy of the Government from 
its action since the beginning of this era of Meiji until to-day. 
KIivery paper alludes to an alleged intention of the Government 
to allot an annual subsidy of Yen 800,000 to the Shizoku for a 
period of eight years commencing with this’one. If this be true 
it exactly coincides with the aforesaid report about the applica- 
tion of the reserve funds to the encouragement of production. 
We do not notice in the Financial Lstimates of the 14th fiscal 
year any item for such subsidy; ner dowe see any surplus 
revenue that can be applied to it;and hence we conclude that 
fcr the disbursement, the Government must necessarily transfer 
to it some fund provided for expenditure under some other 
heading. ‘These considerations render it most likely that the 
scheme for encouragement of production will be nothing more 
than the loan of yen 800,000 annually to those Shizoku who apply 
for pecuniary assistance in adopting industrial pursuits. 


If our supposition be correct, it remaius to be asked whether 
such a plan will be efficacious for protecting production and 
will redound to the national advantage. The cost of any measure 
must be counted before it is commenced. If the scheme 
adopted is not snitable for attaining the object aimed at, 
success is impossible. This is the case with trifling as well 
as with important matters. We are of opinion that it 
is not advisable for the development of production to im- 
pose heavy taxes upon the people, and thus to tighten 
the money market; thatit is in defiance of the principles 
of political economy to favour a small portion of the com- 
munity,and to encourage a modicum of industries with the 
taxes of the peoplo at large; and that a protective policy may 
produce the bad result of hampering production. But for a 
moment let us relinquish these ideas and suppose that 
the proposed policy of protection is sensible enough. 
Still, we cannot free ourselves from doubt with regard to 
the expediency of lending to the Shizoku an annual sum of 
800,000 yen. If the Gevernment aims at the protection of 
production, it should first inquire into the nature of the 
produce which is to be protected, and the capability to 
those who undertake the industries ; but itneed not refer to the 
class of Society to which the projectors belong. Huave the Shizo- 
ku the particular knowledye required for industrial affairs ? We 
think, ccrbainly not. Although they may have talent for some 
other matters, as regards business not only are they not well 
but are inferior to other people. Since «they 
have been relieved of their hereditary service, those of them 
who were comparatively wise and prudent early changed 
their mode of life parallel! with the change of time 
and have secured, or ure in a way to secure their respective 
careers. And hence it seems that those who still incline to 
depend upon the Government subsidy even at the present 
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day, are, for the most part, foolish, and destitute of the 
spirit of independence and enterprise. ‘lo lend funds to 
such persons for the encouragement of production is not 
likely to attain the object desired. 

Is not the grant of the subsidy in question, intended 


for the development of industry? Thon, wherefore 
does the Government propose to favour the Shizoku on 
the plea of enconraging production? We cannot dispel 


our doubts. To disburse money in order to alleviate the 
poverty of the Shizaku, is, by no means, to foster production, 
but, in reality, is a measure of relief for people of that class. 
And therefore we will consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such succour. 

What has been the result of those loans which the Govern- 
ment has hitherto made to the Shizoku as funds for providing 
them with avocations’ So far as we can ascertain, the 
object has in no case been attained. We have been told 
that heretofore the Government has provided a certain 
amount for each City and Prefecture in proportion to the num- 
ber of Shizoku living there, and that when the latter applied 
for a lean through their prefecture for any industrial under- 
takings, the Treasury supplied the amount recommended by the 
Governor. While the funds at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were limised, the applicants were numerous; and 
consequently the carliest petitioners bertowed the whole 
amount, appropristed for their Fu or Ken, so that tardy 
applicants had nothing to receive. ‘Thus, the loan which the 
Government desigued to make to the whole body of Shizoku 
of a Prefecture, was, in reality, nothing more than a special 
favour granted to one portion of them—a favour likely to 
inspire other Shizoku with envy. Further, those who endeavor 
to earn their bread with the sweat of their brow only 
achieve their object after many hardships and loug efforts; 
while those who through indoleince haye’sunk into distress, 
receive Government aid and recuperate themselves without 
toil. The natural inclination of humanity being to hate 
labour and to love enjoyment, even the industious seeing others 
favoured with money grants may come to the conclusion that 
Government aid is preferal. to hard work ; and thus inevitably 
all those who have endeavored to support themselves, will re- 
frain froin their efforts andineline to depend upon external assis- 
tance. 
many industrious and active persous. Mr. Fawcett, arguing upon 
the abuses of the relief afforded to the poor in Hngland, says :— 

Here occurs a translation of an extract, apparently from Mr. 

aweett's ‘ Pauperism, its causes and remedies,” to the effect 
that the lose of self-respect by the poor, and indulgence in a 
spirit of dependence, is more hurtful to a nation than a million 
enemies,—self- reliance tending always to patriotism.) The 
temporizing measure of granting a small favor to the Shizoku 
will tend to crush their free spirit, and to incite in them a feel- 
ing of dependence. This will not only be disastrous to this 
country, but a positive injury to the Shizoku themselves. 


Even supposing that the object of the Government is to help 
the destitute, the question suggests itself:—' Why does 1t con- 
fino its relief to the Shizoku?” It the Government be under 
the obligation to suecour poor people, all such, we may say, have 
the right to demand aid. The forlorn are numerous through 
the whole breadth of the country. Are the Shizoku the only 
ones to be pitied? According to rumour, the Government 
intends to extend its charity during eight years. By what 
standard has the epoch been measured? Docs the Government 
enleulate that in that period all the Shizoku wiil be provided 
with employment ? If not, willit prolong the term? When 
the ration of the Samurai was mediatized for pension bonds, 
the Government must have decided that thenceforward the 
recipients should be left entirely to their own resources, and 
without further assistance. Subsequently, when it deter- 
mined the sum to be supplied to them as a fund to aid them 
in industrial pursuits, it inust have resolved to discontinue 
the grant when the sum appropriated was all disbursed. But, 
in point of fact, the previous determinations are set aside, and 
now the reserve fund’ for the redemption of paper money is 
about to be diverted from its purpose to satisfy an endless 
demand. Such being the state of things, how can the Govern- 
ment assure us? that the old processes will not be repeated 
when the proposed term of eight years has expired ? 

As will be seen by the above, if the reported subsidy 
be for the encouragement of production, the Shizoku aro not 
the suitable persous to be intrusted with it. Tf it be to 
relieve the poor, the Shiz ku are not alone in their indigence. 
Further, the reason why the term is fixed at eight years is 
not apparent. Some pyeple venture to assert that those who 
of late have lows doeluimed upon public affairs are, for tie most 
part, poor Shig sa, who iuclne to harrass the Government 
under the reetext of clamouring for * popular rights 77 that if 
this matter be deft untouched much longer, the opening of 
the Nadional Assembiy cannot, it is to be feared, be delayed 
til] WSO Chat is to say, Cor cight years to come), that 
charity weuld stop the mouths of such Shizoku ; and 
that ura fore tie Government makes the grant wilh a 
views fo suppress thers) onintons. We. however, do not be- 
lieve this, ‘Che recent diffusion of ideas in favour of popular 
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rights in due to the impulse of the times and in no 
way ascribable to the poor Shizoku. In fact, in every locality 
those who urge the liberal cause are, for the most part, 
the common people, plying their respective callings, while the 
Shizoku are, by far, less numerous. Moreover, the indigent Shi- 
zoku being too busily engaged in supporting their existence to 
devote their attention to uny public matter, those who 
dwell upon the necessity of a National Couvention, are 
almost all in tolerably good circumstances. Our Government 
being prudent is, we believe, well informed on these popular 
conditions ; and therefore we conclude that the imputation is 
groundless, or merely based on the fact that the proposed 
term casually agrees with the number of years which will 
pass before tho establishment of a National Assembly. But 
as we ourselves do not know why the loans should be 
made during eight consecutive yeurs, we are unable to give a 
full explanation to the promulgators of the erroneous state- 
ment. Weare grieved at this. 

We have so far commented upon the rumour in question. We 
will now consider whether the redemption of the paper 
currency would embarrass the money market or have a 
contrary effect. 

The reported transfer of the fund for the ransom of 
paper dollars to the protection of production is not intended 
by the Government merely to benefit the Shizoku, but to do 
geod to the country at large. Perhaps the authorities be- 
lieve that, should the volume of the paper currency be 
reduced, the pressure on the money market would be in- 
creased, and the rate of interest augmented to the injury of 
the people. [Other benevolent motives are credited here to the 
Government by the writer, who thanks the authorities for 
their good intentions but not for measures which have no 
other tendency than to distress the community.] 

In our view the tightness of the money market is due to 
two principal causes: (1) Owing to tho rise in the price of 
articles, an enlarged currency is required for general business : 
(2) the value of paper money being insecure, capitalists incline 
rather to investments in Janded property than to loans, Thus 
(1) the cost of necessaries having increased, while the value 
of the currency has depreciated, a business which could formerly 
be conducted with a capital of yen 1,000 now requires yeu 
1,700 or 1,800. Aud (2) when currency fluctuates unduly 
money-lenders are cautious in making advances. If one of 
them lends ven 100 in paper when that sum has a purchas- 
ing power of yen 80, and is repaid when that power is reduced 
tO yen 50, he loses yen 30 on the transaction. Under 
these conditions capitalists naturally prefer investments 
in real estate. This is, we opine, the cause for the increase in 
the number of buyers of landed property, and its enhanced 
value, facts which further tend to tighten the money market, 
and to raise the rates of interest. 

These two causes of th? present pressure are themselves 
due to the superabundance of paper currency. Before attempt- 
ing to remedy a disease, its symptoms must be studied. ‘lo 
prescribe medicine without a diagnosis is hardly to ensure the 
recovery of the patient. In this case, as the complaint is the 
redundancy of the currency, the remedy is to abate the excess. 
Thus the price of articles will be reduced, and the value of 
currency restored. Aud as the quantity of capital required in 
business will be diminished, an amount available for loans will be 
released, and the condition of the money market will be render- 
ed more tolerable. - 

l'o conclude, we cannot subscribo to the measures which the 
Government is said to propose to adopt. To what does it 
ascribe the tightness of the money market? If it believes ils 
views to be correct will it issue more paper ? We believe not. 
Then it must be plain that the withdrawal of paper currency 
does uot act injuriously upon the money market. Finally, 
we earnestly hope that the Government, in conformity with 
the financial policy pursued for two years past, will strive to 
ameliorate our monetury system. 


LAW REPORT. 





IN THE U. S. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General, 
and 
JouN LINDSLEY and CiarLes D. Warman, Assessors, 
Monday, the 25th of “‘fanuary, 1882. 
(Continucd from the \8th instant.) 


Tsont Hesuantini, doth Ciass Sakai and Land Olfeer, on 
hehalf of IsuraAr Sarco, Aeting Kanagawa Ken Rei, versus 
JOUN J. GARGAN. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the defendant. 

This was an action to compel removal of ao building 
claimed to have been erected by defendant on land outside 
the limits of the foreign settlement, 
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His Honour explained that, at the request of the Ken 
Rei, he had consented to Mr. Osborn taking a seat at the 
Counsel’s table, as the prosecutor did not understand Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Litchfield had no objection. 

Mr. Osborn had nothing to add to the evidence given by 
the prosecutor at the last meeting, and then proceeded to 
call 

John J. Jurmain, sworn, stated :—I was in Mr. Bailey’s 
employ in the latter part of 1864. I made the arrangement 
by which Mr. Bailey acquired the laud in question. He 
took ouly half at oue time; this was the lower picce next 
to the Japanese cemetery. A bank separated them. This 
lot was higher than the cemetery. ‘The arrangement was 
with the man who owned the lot in question. ‘The top piece 
running up to where the Bluff road now is, was obtained 
either in the end of 1865 or the beginning of 1866. A 
gateway was mnde in the hedge. The present road up the 
Bluff by this lot was then the chief rondway to the land 
on the top of the hill. ‘The entrance was at n point about 
the centre of these two lots. The lower pathway used to 
lead from the road leading up the Bluff across the lot to that 
now occupied by Mr. Miller’s school, which was the lot set 
aside for the American Legation. The path led to a little 
shrine which exists still, I know Mr. Builey never used 
this path. The lot where an observatory is built was not in 
the ground Mr. Bailey claimed. I knew he tried several 
times, unsuccessfully, to get this lot, as he wanted to build 
a summer house on it. There was a fine fir tree on it. He 
could not have had access to the pathway without crossing 
banks and hedges. I had left Mr. Bailey when he bought 
the land; while I was with him he only held it from the 
owners. No Bluffland had been sold to foreigners then. 
I might mention that in the centre of the lot a few 
tombstones stood, and Mr, Bailey, at the request of the Ja- 
panese farmers, left them stauding and allowed access to 
them. They were standing when he left. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litchfield :—The Japanese reach- 
ed these tombs by entering the gate which Mr. Bailey used. 
—I left Mr. Bailey’s service in 1865 or 1866, I cannot be 
sure. It was before he got the title deeds. After I had 
left, I frequently used to see him about growing his vege- 
tables, etc. He always told me he had not bought the piece 
of land. When I made the arrangements with the farmers 
for the land, I did not measure the tsubos. ‘The rent was 
for the piece, and was 6 or 7 silver itchibus per month ; I 
forget which. In Mr. Bailey’s time there was no road up 
the hill. It was only a bridio path leading to the bridle 
path on the Bluff, now the Bluffroad. Mr. Builey officiated 
here as Cousular Chaplain. I cannot answer asto whether he 
was 2 man likely or not to appropriate a piece of land which 
did not beleng to him. I would rather not answer the 
question, 2s [ do not see what it has to do with theeaso. I 
have been in the lot several times, even since Mr. Gargan’s 
occupation. ‘The fir tree of which 1 spoke has been cut 
down. ‘There were two or three trees altogether. 


Mr. Osborn, sworn, stated :—I am Foreign Secretary nt 
the Kencho. Ihave been there since 1872. I was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Bailey, and frequently went 
with him to his strawberry garden on the lot in question. 
To enter the lot, one hnd to pass a portion of it, go to the 
centre and then, so to speak, come back to the part where 
the strawberry beds were. ‘The road leading up the Bluff, 
now the main road, was steep and Inborivus, a country road 
in fact, and, had there been any other means of entering 
the lot, Iam sure it would have been used. As to the path 
in dispute, [ can give no information. When the title 
deeds were changed, when the lot was subdivided, the three 
title deeds did not amount to the same quantity of tsubos 
as the original deed contained. At the time, it seemed to 
me that Mr. Gargan appeared gratified that the ground 
rent he had to pay was less than before. Ile expressod 
his satisfaction that the bauks and some similar useless 
ground had been left out of the number of tsubos for 
which he had to pay. It was not until some time after- 
wards, [’caunot say exacily how long, that he raised the 
question as to whether the pathway (in dispute) would be 
interfered with as it was useful for lis lower ler. LT think, 
but dont recollect clearly, that one of his tenants, Mr. 
Pagdon, stopped me and asked if the pathway could not he 
purchased, Some other request was made at the same 
time and I may have. confounded the two. It was not 
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until this dispute actually commenced that I learned from 
Mr. Gargan that he had objected to the new title deeds 
when he had received them. After that he came on 
several occasions about them, but, as I always understood 
him, asking that the pathway should be left, as being a 
natural appurtenance of the lot and a convenient way of 
entering it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litchfield :-—When I knew Mr. 
Bailey I was not in any Government employ, and conse- 
quently not in the employ of the Kencho when the original 
deeds were made out. IT never heard at that time how 
many tsubos Mr. Bailey had or what rent he paid. 
I have searched the Kencho records for some days to try 
to find the original papers connected with the original 
grant of Mr. Builey’s application for an addition to his lot. 
I find a number of papers relating to the original grant, but 
nothing with regard to the addition but the inscription on 
the counterfoil plan and grant, in the book consisting of 
bound papers prepared at the different times. 

By the Court :—This shews the situation of the ground 
referred to in the writing on the old title deed now in 
Conrt. ‘That addition is included in the number of tsubos 
stated in the body of the deed. [ Witness pointed out the 
addition made, from Exhibit B] It is the point where de- 
fendgnt’s house now stands. 

Cross-examination continued :—The record book is dated 
1869 ; that is it was bound together then. Iwas mistaken, 
as I find in examining the old deed, that the addition 
referred to in the words “ written at the foot of the deed ” 
ig included in the number of tsubos mentioned in the body. 
It is not so included. An inscription on this entry says that 
the additional land was granted at the-request of the 
Minister. This plan here in black tracing is the original 
grant, and the part in red the addition. There are other 
plans in the Kencho, I believe, showing the original grant. 
I cannot say if they are originals or only copies. I 
remember the Mexicau Astronomical Mission coming here 
to view the transit of Venus. I was in the Kencho at the 
time. ‘Lhoir obervatories were located, one on Nogeyama, 
nnd the other on Mr, Gargan’s lot. I never went 
on the lot, but could see the observatory from the 
settlement. I have no knowledge of any offer being made to 
Mr. Gargan for the purchase of the land and the observatory, 
from any gentleman in Yedo connected with the Astronomical 
Department. I think Mr. Gargan’s request for the sub- 
division of the lot was made verbally. I cannot possibly 
tell if Mr. Gargan called upon me about the omission of 
this piece of land, in 1879, Ido not think it was until he 
paid ground rent, in 1880. In 1881, he camo repeatedly 
but I cannot remember dates. Ido not recollect it being 
pointed out to Mr. Gargan by Mr. Isono, in my presence, 
that a portion of ground had been omitted from the plan of 
his lot. I cannot recollect ever showing Mr. Gargan the 
plan. I had many conversations with him on the subject. 
I am not acquainted with the Japanese laws on the subject 
of pathways. 


Mr. Litchfield:—Did it come within your province to 
advise the Kencho or others in the matter of the disputed 
right of way through No. 95, settlement ? 

The question was objected to as irrelevant, and the 
objection was sustained. 

Mr. Litchfield’s objection to the ruling of the Court was 
noted, 

By an Assessor:—The custom in granting deeds, and leases 
of property as to waste land, banks and so on, on cliffs etc., 
which cannot be used, has been that, where the property 
belongs to the Government, the boundaries have never been 
put right up to the edge of the cliffs; there has always 
been a sort of margin left, for falling away and soon. In 
lots like this, for instance, bauks *guarding the lot are not 
charged for. Those within the lot were mensured, in the 
old manner of surveying. The mensurement included all 
land within the boundary marks. | 

The court here adjourned until 1.30 p.m. 

On the Court reopening, 

Mr. Osborn said he had nothing more to produce and 
that the plaintiffs case was closed. 

Mr. Litchfield then addressed the Court. He said that 
the first point to consider was that this was an action of 
gjectment. to deprive the defendant of property in his 
possession, and on which he has built a shed and used a 
right of way. The plaintiff must be non-suited, because bv 
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the rules of the Court (edition of 1870) every such action 
must be prosecuted in the name of the renl party. Now the 
present action was brought by [sono, but, in support of his 
case, there had been no evidence to prove that he was the 
owner of the lot ; on the contrary the lot was the property of 
a Japanese, name unknown, who is not identified and not 
brought iato Court. There had been no attempt to shew 


. any title deed that the land was the property of the plain- 


tiff. He must proceed upon the strength of his own case, 
not on that of the defendant : and he (Counsel) asked there- 
fore fur a uon-suit, as the cnse was not brought in the name 


_ of the owner of the lot. 


His Honor said that the answer to this was that the 
action was not one of ejectinent but directed against the erec- 
tion of foreign buildings on land outside the settlement 
limits. Ifthe summons described it as for an cjectment it 
was a clerica! error. 

Mr. Litchfield :—If your Honor rules this, it only forms 
one of the horns of the dilemma on which [intend to 
place the plaintiff. The petition is bronght by the Ken- 
Rei; and plaintiff’s evidence shows distinctly that the land 
in question is not the plaintiff's, and To maintain that by 
the rules of this Court and of the United States generally 
the action must be brought by the actual owner. 

His Honour:—Yes, but our position here is anomalous. We 
are only allowed the use of ground granted by the Japanese 
Govornment. This land is shewn to be ontside the limits, 
so the action is brought to clear the obstruction erected out- 
side such limits. A similar action has never been brought 
before, to nv knowledge, but I think the Japanese Govern- 


‘ ment has decidedly a right to bring an action in a Foreign 


Court to remove foreign trespass on Japanese soil, and I 
must therefore overrule the motion for a nonsuit. 


Mr. Litchfield continued :—It next comes to the Court 
to decide whether the ground was Ict to the defendant, or 
whether the Kencho have so represented it to the defendant, 
from time to time, that he was led to believe that he was 
prying rent for the land now claimed. There can be no 
doubt that the acreage of Lot 52 C ns at present subdivid- 
od does not correspond with the acreage granted to 
Mr. Bailey in the first instance, By the deed granted 
in 1868 the landlord leased to Mr. Bailey a certain quanti- 
ty of land which was afterwards increased to 962 
tsubos. ‘The next question was where the 177 tsubos 
were added, and on this point the evidence is far from clear. 
Mr. Isono knows really nothing. So recently as 1879 his 
memory was very shaky indeed. ‘To certain questions put 
to him as to complaints made by Mr. Gargan he could 
only give the proverbial reply of an uncertain witness, 
“Non mi recordo”:; “I don’t remember”: “TI can’t say”: 
“T don’t know,” and so on. At this point I gave him up, 
not caring {o waste the time of the Court with him 
further. He didn’t know if rent was paid, or if complaints 
were nade ; he was purely iguorant of the records of his 
own office. As to the evidence of Mr. Osborn: Although 
he had had several conversations with Mr. Gargan he could 
tell us nothing about the matter ; it was really so trivial. 
I intend to place the defendant in the box, who will 
state the times when he had conversations with Mr. 
Osborn, aud that Mr. Isono was sometimes present, and 
moreover that he himself deemed the matter so important 
as being likely to deprive him of his rights that he made it 
a rule to keep notes of each couversation after i6 occurred. 
Next I shall bring before you the evidence of old 
residents who will tell you how Mr, Bailey was in the 
habit of using the path now in dispute. Again, as 
to the Mexican Mission, Their observatory was erected 
on the land, and the pathway was constantly used by 
them. Now, to compare the original plan with the 
addition; you will noltce the shape—apply it to plan No. 
2 (also produced by the Kencho), and assuming the seale 
to he correct, you will find that, although in space they cor- 
raspond to a certain extent, yet it cannot be for a moment 
supposed that the original plan contained 9OU tsubos, I 
contend that, on the general way in which this case 
has been Iatd before the Court, and the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the plans, this very plan shows 
the ground before the addition of the 177 
tsubos. The Court having had an opportunity of view- 
ing the Jot, must surely come to the conclusion that this 


piece of dand was necessary fo the cnjeyment of the lot, | 
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obtained the path, which he was in the habit of using, 
finding the want of it inconvenient. This I claim both 
by the grant of the Ken Rei, and also by long usage. 
As to Mr. Jarmain’s evidence, the lease was not granted 
until two years after he left Mr. Builey’s employment. He 
pretended to fix the position of the lot by a certain fir tree 
which he said stood where Mr. Gargan’s house now stands. 
He says that Mr. Bailey never got that part, but yet places 
the fir tree on that spot; sothat Mr. Bailey got his 177 
tsuboes in some other direction’ If the road and the 
fences were in the places where Mr. Bailey left them, then 
the Ken Rei by granting the lense to Mr. Gargan in 1879 
granted therewith all rights, ways &c., then in the property 
of the vendor, and recognised by the landlord in endorsing 
the transfer. 

Mr. Litchfield then called :— 

William Henry Smith, sworn, stated :—I am a British 
subject and have been in Yokohama nineteen years. I 
remember Mr. Bniley, nud also that he had a lot on the 
eide of the Bluff. I have been there many times. I think 
hetwoen 1867 nnd 1870. I don’t remember exactly when 
Mr. Bailey left Japan. We used to approach the lot from 
agate by the side road, but Mr. Bailey generally entered 
at the bottom below the graveyard. The path was small 
and narrow but there were no fences or hills or other 
obstructions. The path was at the lower end of the lot. 
Bainboo palings existed round the lot. Mr. Bailey used 
this path constantly. I can’t say who occupied it after Mr. 
Bailey. I have seen the place Intely. Mr. Gargan has 
altered the upper part of the path, but the entrance remains 
as it was originally. 

By the Court :—I don’t think there were any palings 
enclosing the path itself. ‘hey were erected to keep out dogs 
and cats from injuring the garden, ‘The path led to the 
bottom of the garden, and thence toa small ehrine beyond. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Osborn :—The path did not lead 
throagh the lot, but up to it. After you get about fifteen 
yards along the path now, it has beon filled in. ‘The path 
thus filled in I should say was in Mr. Bailey’s lot. It may 
be it was on the edge of it. 


By Mr. Litchfield :—When I remember the path thero 
was no obstruction between Mr. Bailey’s property and the 
path. ‘The latter led to the property. 

Mr. Litchfield :—Was there anything iu the physical 
appearance of the ground by which you could judge that 
the path in dispute was or was not the property of Mr. 
Bailey ? 

Question objected to, and the objection sustained. 

Mr. Litchfield :—Please note that Mr. Smith has already 
testified there were no obstructions in the pathway. 

John J. Gargan, sworn, stated :—I am the defendant in 
this case. I am a practical engineer by profession, In 1873 
I purchased lot 52 from Mr. Thomas Jackson, then Manager 
of the Hongkong and Shaughai Bank. I remember the lot 
in Mr. Bailey’s time : I purchased the lot at public auction. 
‘The only plan was the general Kencho map of Yokohama 
with the lot marked on it. After I purchased the lot, it was 
transferred to me through the Kencho. I came to Yoko- 
hama first in 1868. I own another lot on the Bluff, No. 
57. LI bought it in 1870. I think Mr. Bailey was hore 
then. I remember this lot No. 52 before I purchased it. I 
purchased it in April 1873. ‘The day previous to the sale 
I went and looked at it, and noticed that the fences wore 
old hedge trees, and bamboos mixed up. 

[Witness described on the map the position of the 
fences |. 

Since I purchased tho property I have kept the fences as 
I found them. The day before the auction I went up the 
pathway in question. I have since done nothing to it ex- 
cept repair it occasionally. I have not altered its position. 
Within the Jast six months I have made terrraces there. 
In September T made these across the path down to the 
edge of the graveyard. It was in consequence of what oc- 
curred at the Kencho. On February 8th, 1881, about 8 
a.n. Mr. [sono came to my house, nud asked me if 1 would 
come down to see Mr. Osborn and have a talk with him. 
I went. Mr, Isono, in Mr. Osborn’s presence produced a 
map and eaid that he found out a portion of the Innd in 
dispute belonged to lot 52. After some conversation Mr. 
Osborn told me he was requested by Mr. Isono to ask me 
not to interfere with the bailding of the school which it 


especially in its subdivided state, and that Mr. Bailey finally | was intended to erect on the ground adjacent. On that — 
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day he did not show mo on the map how far the land he 
mentioned belonged to me. He did not show me the map 
at all that day, but only to Mr. Osborn. When the 


latter asked me not to interfere with the building 
of the school, I said I would not, so long as_ it 
did not interfere with my fence. Mr. Osborn then 


said the officers would see the place again, and try 
to have the tsubos that were short put into my deed. 
On the 10th of August following, I called again to see if 
there had been anything done about it. Mr. Isono went 
etraight to Mr. Osborn without speaking to me. He then 
produced the map, which he showed to Mr, Osborn and my- 
self. Mr. Osborn asked him to point out the additional 
ground I was to have, with a pencil. None of these 
three maps is the one produced that day. [Exhibits B, C, 
and D shewn to witness.] ‘The place he pointed out was 
below where my house stands now, down to the lower terrace, 
aud included the part I have filled in. Through the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Osborn, he said he would agree as far as 
that; but that the piece between that and the road he want- 
ed for the school. I said “Mr, Osborn, do you know that 
the upper portion of the lot will be almost worthless to me 
without an entrance from the road.” He replied :—‘* Well, 
Mr. Gargan, this will have to be settled in the Consulate.” 
This closed the conversation. I made the terraces after this 
date. Previous to that I had made no alterstions. In 
1875 [remember Mr. Isono marking out the lot belonging 
to the U.S. Navy, which they had given for a school to the 
American Mission. I asked him to accompany me to see if 
everything was right in my lot. He did so, coming by the 
path from the mission lot. There was the old feuce I have 
mentioned, aud agap in it. He viewed the lower portion, and 
went with me to my house on the upper end of the lot, and 
there he told mo what le had seen was all right, and asked if 
I could lend him some wood to make stakes for the next 
lot, as he had none. I gave him what he required. I 
pointed out the fences which bounded my lot. He made no 
objections, ‘The Mexican mission in 1874 had their 
observatory on the extreme N. W. end of my lot. There 
was sufficient land for the observatory, but they went to the 
Kencho to apply for a few feet to put up arailing. They 
got the land on the terms that, when finished with, the 
fences were to be restored to their original position. This 
was duly done. After the Mission left I had two appliea- 
tions for purchasing the land where the observatory 
stood. One was from Mr. Favre-Brandt, and the other 
from the Astronomical Department at ‘lokiyo. ‘The path- 
way was always in use when the Mexican mission was 
there. In January 1879 I applied personally to the Keu- 
cho to have the lot subdivided ; this was granted, and Mr, 
Isono and two surveyors came up to the lot. One was 
named Takane and the other Oodashi. The centre lot I 
wanted to sell, and named it myself. I put bamboos as 
marks for the ground to be surveyed. The balanee was 
left for them to mark out, as it was plain, from the boundaries 
of the centre lot, whut was to be done. I accompanied them 
to the bank iu front of my house. I went through there 
down to the valley, showing them what land I wanted 
surveyed, They then held a long conversation and I went 
home. I received the title deeds on the 21st of January or 
the day after: all the measurements were given in Japanese, 
which I could not understand. As soon as I found out 
they were wrong, I went down, on I think the 7th of Fe- 
brnary, to the Kencho and objected. I saw Mr. Osborn and 
andexplained what IT wanted. I said that I found I was n 
quantity of land short and asked him to let me know how 
much it was. He took up his pencil and calculated on the 
wall and said there were 91 tsubo short. I asked him to 
be good enough to have it rectified ; and he replied he would 
seo the officers and hear what they had to say. I have 
protested against paying ground rent on the new title deeds, 
as I considered I had a right to the full amount I originally 
mentioned, 

Cross-wxamined by Mr. Osborn :—When I went, before 
the sale, to the lot 1 went by myself. No one told me what 
fences Lelonged to the lot. The first time, I paid the rent 
at the verbal request uf this Consulate ; the second time [| 
paid it myself because I was told at the Consulate to do so, 
but I filed in the Consulate a letter of protest. I spoke 
to you at the Kencho several times before I paid my 
yround rent, 

By the Court:—I have no dispute as to any boundary 
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of the lot, except that under discussion. £ claim nothing 
more than the 960 tsubos mentioned in my deed, presum- 
ing them to be correeily measured, I have never had a 
survey of the whole lot contained in a line drawn round 
the extreme boundaries, 

His Honour :—It seems to me essentinl that such a 
survey should be made, aud that, if that extreme line 
does not contain 960 tsulos, we should be able to discover 
the missing 91 tsubos are. 

Witness :—In 1875 and 1876, [had a Iandslide on lot 
57. It had been reported to the Kencho, and afterwards 
to Mr. Osborn, When I reported it to Mr. Osbern, he 
said all Bluff lois are allowed a large margin on the edge 
of the embankment, and banks are never measured on these 
lots, 

Exprit Andréas, sworn, slated ;—I have been fourteen 
years in Yokohama. I kuow the lot No. 52, Bluff, now in 
the possession of Mr. Gargan. I have known it since it 
wis sold at auction. I know nothing as to the fence. I 
know the sinall path at the lower end of the cemetery. I 
have hunted foxes there. 

Kubo Torakichi warned, stated :—I am a carpenter; I 
have been in Mr. Gargan’s employ for four years. I have 
from time to time repaired the fences on lot 52. The 
fences were on each side of the path in this map. When I 
first went to repair the fences the lower parts were rotten, 
so [ presume them to have been old wood. 

Cross-examined :—The fenees were made of cedar boards, 
There were no bamboos employed. 

This closed the testimony. 

At the suggestion of His Honour, it was agreed that the 
services of Mr. J. Diack should be employed, under the in- 
structions of the Court, to survey the land within the 
boundaries of all three lots, including the waste land, and 
report at the next sitting. 

Adjourned until survey and report be completed, of which 
due notice, and notice of the time of the next meeting of 
the Court, will be given. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By I. MENZIEs. 


From Westninster Papers, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JANUARY 218T 
BY N. MARACHE, 


White. Black, 
1.—Kt. to K. 5, dis. ch, 1.—K. to K. B. 5. 
?.—P. to K. Kt. 4. 2.—K. takes Rh. 


3.—B. to K: Kt. 5. mate. 
Correct answers received from Tesa and W. H. 8. 











TIME-GUR. 


A (ime-gun is fired every Saturday, from one of the 
Messagerios Maritimes’ Steamers, ut noon. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Wrek BEGINNING FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th, 1882, 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 


Ileavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min, thermometers, 

c dasbswapnoinetnodecqenae represents velocity of wind. 

PO er ee OC ee ae percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 30°0 miles per hour on Saturday at 2. p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°220 
inches on Monday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°613 inches 
on Saturday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 62.8 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 32.0 on Monday. ‘The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 45.7 and 
20.5 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0'105 inches, against 
0.325 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


Jan. 22, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

Jan, 23, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Ditblefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 23, Japanese steamer J'aiyu Maru, Fraucke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi. Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 24, Japanese steamer T'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 25, British steamer O.cfordshire, Jones, 1,222, from London vid 
Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co, 

Jan. 25, British steamer Harter, Grandin, 1,196, from Middlesbro’, 
General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Jan. 25, British steamer 7'yac, Hazard, 434, from Nagasaki, Coals, 
to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 25. Britisn steamer Sucz, W. M. Dodd, 1,390, from Hongkong, 
General, to Smith, Baker &Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
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Jan. 26, French steamer J'anais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Jan. 27, British steamer Merioncthshire,, Richards, 1,245, from 
London vid Hongkong, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Jan. 27, Japanese steamer Xiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, from Nobiru, 
Rice &e., to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 27, British schooner May, Chas. Grant, 236, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., Coals, to P. M. Co 

Jan. 27, Japanese steamer Shario Maru. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 28, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, from San 
Francisco ,Mails and general, to P. M, Co. 

Jan. 28, British barque Jane Sprott, Hughes, 669, from Antwerp, 

General, to A. Reimers & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per British steamer Sunda, from Hongkong :—Messrs, H. V. 8, 
Davids and (. U. Stuart in cabin ; and 6 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :—Father 
Demetrius, Judge Zeanoyea and family, Mes=rs. J. Bachelor, W. P. 
Brooks, W. Dunlop, J. Simons, P. Zenson, and 9 Japanese in eabin ; 
and 235 in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer TJ'akachiho Maru from Kobe :—Messrs: 
Pearce, Jamieson, Caswell, and Williamsin cabin ; and 250 Japanese 
in steerage. 


Per British steamer Sve: from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: Mr, 
Crawford. For San Francisco : 777 Chinese Emigrants. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and ports -— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bundly, Miss Bundly, Capt. and Mrs. G. Stanley Wil- 
liams, General Macdonald, C.B., Mr. and Mrs. Reding, Mrs. Blan- 
chet and 2 children, Messis. E. Roossveland servant, H. Alene, A. 
W. Gillingham, Nakamura, Kuki. Matsudaira, ‘lokeda, Santo,Kasuga, 
Numa, Atsumi, Watanabe, Midzaara, Okasaki, and Master Kuki 
in cabin ; 209 Japanese and 1 Chinese in steerage. 


Per French steamer /anais from Hongkong :—Sir Harry Parkes 
and daughters, Dr. Hepburn, Mr. and Mrs. Wakai, Baron Siebold, 
Messrs. Otsouka, Kodzuma. Bigot, Ohmage, Marcus, Forrest, Olssen, 
Dithnam, Hermanson, and Grady in cabin. 


Per British schooner May from Neweastle :—From New Zealand: 
Messrs. Clemens and Hovgard. 


Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—150 Japan- 
ese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio from San Francisco :—For 
Yokohama: Minister Yoshida, wife, child and 4 servants, Lieut. 
Semanoff, Mrs. J. Blanie, Messrs. Krukoff, Katon, M. Fukui, wife 
and 2 children, A. J. Cabell U.S.N., J. N. Parker, andM. Parfi- 
noff, For Hongkong: Chinese Minister Chun San Pin, Chan Sang 
Siang, Chew Moo, Hlo Shen Chee, isai Sih Yung, Iseng Yen Wang, 
Miss. A. Gherado and 248 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British barque Jane Sprott from Antwerp :—Mrs. Hughes and 
child, 


OU TWA RDS. 


Jan, 22, American ship Adam M. Simpson, A. L. Call, 1,515, for 
San Francisco, Ballast, despatched by Captain. 

Jan. 23, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 23 Italian Frigate Garibaldi, E. Morim, 2,000 tons, 12-guns, 
for Singapore. 

Jan. 24, Russian Corvette Strjelok, Comd. de Livron, 1,300 tons, 
9-guns,700 H P., for Kobe. 

Jan. 24, British steamer Gaelic, Hallett, 2,652, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 24, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Wyun, 1,603, for Hong- 
kong vii Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan, 25, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. 

Jan. 25, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. 1, Co, 

Jan, 26, Japanese steamer Taiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 383%, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Jan. 26, Russian corvette Asia, Amasoff, 2,500 tons, 11 guns, for 
Nagasaki, 

Jan. 26, British steamer Suez, W. M. Dodd, 1,390, for San Francisco, 
General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Jan. 27, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, for Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. &. O. Co. 

Jan. 28, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefseu, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 28, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :—For Liverpool : 
Mr. G. C. Wood. Vor San Francisco: Col. C, Boilive, Messrs. HL. 
de la Camp, John Middleton, HK. it. Smith, W. P. Brook, and Paul 
Heinemann in cabin; 3 Europeans and $90 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer .Viigata Maru for Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Miss Domoney, Mr, and Mes, Nachtigal and child, Messrs, C, 
Brass, M. Burchard, Takano, W. KE Drummond, A, MeKeller, 8. 
Sutherland, T- A. Singleton, and Kawabe in cabin; 2 E ropeans 
and 1 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports — 
Mrs, Woolley, Mrs. Johuson and child, Messrs. W, I, Phillips, H, 
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Murphy, Kogawa, Jisogi, Matsuoka, Tigueredo, and P. Sarda in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong via Nagasaki :—Miss 
Silva, Messrs. Strauss, Gillingham, and E. C, Kirby in cabin; and 
7 Chinese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong :— 


Merchandise ... ... ... ... 284 pkgs. 

Sugar gSan, SUE -Rbe aes ... 6,060 ,, 

Sundries ... 2s IS? 5 
Total ... ... 7,862 pkgs. 


Per Japancse steamer Niigata Maru for Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Treasure : es .«. $28,318.58 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :-— 
Treasure ... ds Valen - es .. $104,000.00 

Per French steamer Tanais from Hongkong :— 
General... ... ... 5,882 pkgs. 


Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Nagasaki :— 


Silk for London we ace = 176 bales. 
» 99 P'VANCE —.ge ee wee iow. ae. <a> “gs 
Total... 0... cee eee ... 206 bales 





REPORTS. 


The British steamer Sunda reports :—Left Hongkong on the 16th 
January, at 6a.m. Moderate N.E. monsoon to Turnabout, same to 
Sta. Clara. Thence to Rock Island strong West to North Westerly 
gale. Fresh N.E. wind in to Yokohama. 


The Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru reports :—Left Hakodate 
on the 2lst January. Fine weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived in port on the 23rd instant. 


The British steamer Oxfordshire reports :—Left Hongkong on the 
17th January. Moderate North Easterly winds and tolerable fine 
weather. Arrived in port on the 25th instant, at 7 a.m. 

The British steamer Harter reports :—Left Middlesbro’ on the 
23rd November last. Strong N.E. winds to South end of Formosa 
and then fine weather to port. 

The British steamer 7'yne reports :—Left Nagasaki on the 22nd 
January. Light variable winds and fine warm weather up to 9 p.m. 
on the 24th instant, when had strong N.E. winds to port. 

The British steamer Suez reports :—Left Hongkong on the 18th 
January. Moderate N.E. monsoon to making Cape Satano. Thence 


to Cape Ooi strong Westerly winds. Thence to a Omai, light 
variable winds and calms. Thence to port strong N.E. winds and 


overcast. Arrived in port on the 25th instant, at 4.30 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Genkai Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
24th January. Fair weather throughout the passage. Arrived in 
port on the 26th instant. 


The British steamer Merioncthshire reports :—Left Hongkong on 
the 20th January. North East monsoon up to North end of For- 
mosa and strong Southerly winds and fine weather up to arrival. 


The British schooner May reports :—Left Newcastle N.S.W. on 
the 19th November last, encountering strong breezes up to the 
S.E. trades, which lasted to 12° S. latitude; thence to the line, 
fresh breezes and rain. varying from N. to S.W.—Crossed the 
equator 34 days out from port, and thence to 14° North ex- 
perienced variable winds and rain; had strong N.E. monsoon to 
30° N. and frum there a succession of gales from N. to S.W. 
reaching as far as 33° N.and 144° E., at which point a severe 
gale from the N.W, was encountered which lasted 3 days and 

rove the Afay back to 30° N. and 143° E';'the weather then 
moderated a little and she worked her way back again arriving in 
this port after a passage of 68 days. 


The Japanese steamer Shario Maru repotts :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 26th January, at 3.30 p.m. From Yokkaichi to Rock Island 
clear weather and strong West wind ; from thence to port strong 
N.E. wind. 

The American steamer City of Tokio reports :—Sailed from San 
Francisco January 7th, at 4.07 p.m. ; to January 21st had variable 
wiuds aud fino weather: on the 22nd heavy gale from South with 
large irregular sea ; and thence to port Westerly gales and head sea. 
Arrived in port on the 28th January, at 7.30 a.m. Time 19 days 
and 17 hours. 


ca a ee ee 8 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LMAVKE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Dainy :—8,30 aud 9.45 a.st.; and 12.00 m. ; 1.45 and 4.15 pom. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 
DatLy ;—7.00 and 9.30 a.m.; and 12.00 m.; 2.45 aud 4.15 p.m. 
MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





LEAVEs BENnTEN. 


DaILy :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 
Leaves Yokosuka. 
DalLy :—8.15 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 

















(For Week Ending 28th January 1882. 











| | ; ~ 
| Premium on | a | 5 
Silver den. i EN 
| 7 ae, Sy leg as 
ea er eal eee 
ee eee et a ee 
Sk Ss SS S 
wr | ez 6. | F: | R 
Sis pines SP eae eee eee ae: 2S : (OT eres te 
1882 : ss 
Monday...... .. Jan. 23] 7010 70,5: 70555 —. 1 7 _ 
‘Tucaday......... yy) oA! T0s'5 694% 69,4 — 
Wednesday ... ,, 9 25] Go 69 | 685) — 1 eee bees 
Thurrday at eiwio ule ” 26] 68 6 6S 638 16 ' a arr — 
Friday ......... so RR OSs. Tt BTS Se sae 
Saturday ...... » 28] 67,45 665! 66%) — i - | = — 
| | | 
VESSELS EXPECTED !N JAPAN. 
SAILED. 
| 
Date Vesaet. Flag § Rig. | Tons | From 
July 
12 Freedom Am. bk. 932 New York 
25 j1 Jane Sprott Br. bk. 670 Antwerp 
25 12 Pauline do. b87 Loudon 
Aug. 
19 13 Sutlijelina oF 963 Cardiff 
19 {4 Tametoma-Maru Jap. bktn. 804 London 
P a 5 Danl. J. ‘Venney Am. ship 1686 New York 
ept. 
1 Anglo Indian (N’saki)} Isr. bk. 444 Cardiff 
8 {6 Jonathan Bourne An. ship 1472 New York 
13 |7 Grandee do. 1295 do. 
2 St. Ideux Ss, a Antwerp 
23 Prima Douna Am. ship 1450 New York 
ee 80 {8 Duguay Tronin i 887 Middlesbre 
ct. 
15 J.B. Ridgoway(H';o) Am. ship _ Phi'adelphia 
I. |9 S. F, Hersey (N’saki) do. 990 Now York 
22 |10Nicoline G-r. sch. oe Croustadt 
Noy. 
8 | Martha Cobb (Hiogo)) Am. ship Philadel phia 
19 jll Escambia | Bre str. As London 
26 [12Sunbeaimn | do. 1184 Antwerp 
Dec 
8 Diomed do 1241 London 
6 Stentor do. 1304 do. 
24 |13Enphrates do. 1300 do. 
— La Plata Fr. bk, as N’castle, No8.We 


1 Spoken Sept. 2iat, 6 N. 24 W. 


Cape Town, Uct. 23rd, Leaky 
3 Spoken Sept. 2ist,6 N, 24 W. 
Spoken Oct, 2nd, 7 N. 26 W. 


Spoken Sept. 24th, 26 N. 38 W, 


2 
3 
4 
5 Bpoken Oct. 16th, 6S. 32 W. 
G 
7 





Spoken Oct. 2nd, 27 N. 38 W. 








® At Madeira, Oct. Ist., Leaky 

9 Spoken Oct. 22nd, 86 N. 65 W. 
10 Passed Lizards, Nov. tith 

{1 Left Singapore, Jan. 17th 


12 Passed Malta, 


ec. 10th 


13 Passed Canal, Jan. 8rd 


LOADING. 





Tons. 


1288 
1156 


1541 
1231 
891 


247 
350 
5.56 
472 


Vessel. | Flag ¢ Rig. 
Bea Witch | Am. ship 
J. E. Graham do. 
Mercu do. 
Jas Stafford do 
Odiu (Kobe) a 
Canarvonshire Br. str. 
Lady Bowen Br. bk. 
Occident Ger. bk 
Apna do, 
Helena Br. bk. 
Gitanilla do. 
John Worster’ Am. bk, 


611 


At 





Philadelphia, 
New York 
do. 
do. 


Gla gow 
London 
N’caatle, N.s,w. 


do. 
N’castle, N.S.W. 





YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN ‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHIT, 


ALM, 4.M. A.M. NOON. P.M. YM. vVeM. Pow. | PLA. P.M P.M. 
8.0 9.15 10.30 12.0 130 2.45 4.0 5.15 6.30 8.0 10.0 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

A.M, A.M. A.M. NOON. Pm. Pow. Pat.) Pam. OPM.) OPBLM.OPOM. 
8.0 9.15 1030 12.0 130 2.45 4.0 5,15 630 8 Q 10,0 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—Sales for English Yarns have been but trifling and prices are weak, while there has Leen more 
doing in Bombay staple. In Shirtings only one sale is reported of medium quality 9lbs. The demand for Indigo 
Shirtings has fallen off but more has been done in Victoria Lawns and Italian Cloth, the latter at lower prices. 
Other goods call for no special remark. 








COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $27.00 to 30.75 | Velvets:—Black ... ...35 yds. 22 in. per piece $6.60 to 8.50 
4 Good to Best... ... 0... a $32.25 to 33.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 ., 42/3,, we £0.65 to 0.70 
Bombay, No.20 do. Mea bet gaa 3 $27.75 to 28.75 | Tatfachelass:—  ... ...12 .. 43 ,, . $1.90 to 2.16 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ‘i $32.25 to 32.75 |WOOLLENS :-— 
- »,  Goodto Best ... ... és $33.50 to 35.00 ; 
38to 42 . ~ 9 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.50 to 5.50 
sie 2 Se - a Figured Orleans 29.30 31 3.50 to 4.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Italian Cloth .. 0. .)=680,, 82, 4. 0.17 to 0.29 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 38 39 in. $1.90 to 2.30] 4 + nes waines :—-Crape 24 yds. 303 
aes : aa. ‘ S8 _ 45 in. $220 to 270 mouepenies ss Laines : aie a ar hee In... Meee he nue 
T. Cloths :—7 lb 24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 he 4. ae 
v awd EDs see cee » Oa ID. sees do. Yugen 24 ,, 30.,, ... 0.30 to 0.40 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 4, 441n. $1.60 to 1.724] |, . oA 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 30 in. . $1.35 to 2.25 Cloths, Pilots eae, See. Sunes , “seis os » %to56.,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Presidents... «.. 1. S44, 1056 ,.... 0.50 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 Union... 1. SH, t056 ..,.. 0.30 to 0.55 
Do. 24 to2¢lb.24 ,, 30in. ‘i $1.65 to 1.75 | Blankets, scarlet & ypreen, Gto 5 lbs. per Ib. ... O37 to 0.42 
Do, Slb.... ...24 ,, 30in. re $1.75 to 1.90 








KEROSENE.—No sales of spot cargo have transpired during the pnst week, but some 27,000 cnses July to 
September departure from New York have been sold at $2.10 to $1.90 per caso. Godown deliveries during the 
week have not exceeded 7,000 cases, leaving actual stocks xbout 48,0)0 cases. The market has uv falling toudeney. 


SUGAR.—We have no changes to record in our quotations, Business is extremely dull, 
RICE.—No business is doing; and prices remain firm. 


Sugar :—Takaoin bag, New... .... perpicul $4.60 to $4.65 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ...  ... perpicul $2.60 to $2.29 
“i - er Old... ...  ... i $4.45 to $4.60 | Japan Wheat hes Sak “ate Crees « ante ie $1.80 to $1.90 
- ‘Taiwanfoo in bag... ... ... $4.30 to $4.40 | Kerosene Oil... 2.00 2. 8... perense $2.20 
es Ching: pak and Ke-pak __... * $8.00 to $9.00 
” C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah_,, £7.75 to $8.30 ; 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Purchnases continue on a large scale, settlements during the week amounting to about 670 piculs, 
consisting of 350 Hanks, 200 Filatures, 40 Kakedas and 80 Hamatsky. Prices hiave undergone very little change 
the better qualities of Hanks remaining steady at last quotations, but inferior Hanks and Filatures in general are a 
trifle lower. Total settlements to date are 10,070 piculs including 3,663 piculs direct shipments of Japaucse. 
Stock 7,700 picule. 


harike.——Nos Fo Qo ac pincdingsiivensiecssseeca sev sissaens .... $580 to $590 
23 sy FIOM nese Sea tes iets ecmnas ue eaimbamiienaet $540 to $550 

oe geri MUG ADE ~Scesesrsenistissevesetsnae ou wy aanene $460 to $510 
Milatures:-NOy Lb cicsh a vinseceeistacassivcinsseacedaveressveanes $676 to $680 
" dg TWh a putlawn dousiovendimdeiectuidenvivd tin teatansneee $6350 to $640 
WAKGONB Beeb icvsietssccciveiedesivcssdsbascnvacincs, disadess $640 to $650 
7” Medium to Good ..............ceeceesceeeseen ences $600 to $620 


eee 





TEA.—For the week intervening since our Inst issuc business has been almost at a stand, and settlements for 
the period have been under 200 piculs. Supplies have come forward somewhat more freely than for some time 
past. About 700 piculs of Good Medium kinds having been received during the interval ; consequently prices for that 
grade are slightly easier, although no change can be made in quotations, 


Common eas ay = gc ... $11 and under | Fine — sa - ee .. $27 and upward 
Good Common ... sweets eee $13 to $1E | Finest Ua. te. ee | eR) “ake 

Medium ... en os es sat ... $17 to $20 Choiee ae sag ae aoe an Nominal 
Good Medium ... vee ase tee wee $21 to $25 | Choicest : ys ees ase j 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—Business has been somewhat more slack this week and rates have consequently dropped 


another gd. 
STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ........%............ 3/93 ON SuanGHat— Bank sight... cece cesses eee eeeres 738 
” Bank Bille on demand ....................0065 oat 5 Private 10 days’ sight...............6 733 
+ Private 4 months’ sight .... .............685 394 @398 | ON New York —Bank Bills on demand Sidneiause pee 90 
4 G - ges Seon cntaeetemiecrmiens 3/98 @3 95 — Private 30 days’ sight............... 91 
On Paris—Bank Bight 0... cece cece eee ce eee ee. 4.70 _ Ox Saw Francrsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 90 
- Private § months’ sight ..............0...04. 4.84 2 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 91 
On Honaxono—Bank sight ...........c eee FY disct, | KUNSATZ 2. ceeeeseeeee ceeeteeeseetenseteteeee see e ceesereesees 10 dig 
7 Private lO days’ sight ............... 8% 5 CEE RN, (case cacvstap tate auceckenvesuanateas se eacdsapnacue 380 num, 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The berth for New York via China ports and Suez Canal is held by tha s.s. Oxfordshire 
which arrived on the 25th instant from London, while that for Loudton is occupied by the s.x, Merion thshire which 
arrived yesterday ; a considerable quantity of camphor is said to be cugaged hy her from Kobe already, I lie s.s. 
Suez arrived on the 25th instant, having on hourd a large number of Citnese ennerants, arid sailed the followin z diy, 
after calling, From London, besides the steamers above noted we have had the Harter Vin Middlesbro’, her 
destination is however ot yet made public, Coast freights are quiet nominal it we except the Voyages from 
Nagasaki to this, and from the same post to Hongkong 3 for beth of whieh offers are in tho market. The British 
schooner May arrived yesterday from Newcastle, N.S.W. 
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NOTICE 70 CORRESPONDENT'S. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the 'aPaN WEBKLY Mall. must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the Mana- 


GBR: 
And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the EpiTor. 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1882. 
JAPANBSE ERa 2542, MzljsI 15TH Yuan, 2ND Monta, 4Tn Day. 


The projectors of the Tokiyo tramway promised some 
time ago that they would be ready to carry visitors to the 
cherry blossoms at Uyenoin April. Whether they are likely 
to keep their word may be conjectured from the fact that hav- 
jog devoted twelve mouths to mapping out the foundations of 
their stables, they propose to build them, make five miles of 
rend and get everything into working order in fifty days. Still 
they have actually made a beginning and that is already more 
thau many persous predicted. Iu truth public enterprise 
in Japan seems to be scarcely yet capable of undertaking 
any really sorious work. 
started last spring amid an enthusiasm that seemed uni- 
versal, and now before a tenth, may even a twenteith 
part of the necessary funds are subscribed, the enter- 
prise seems (o hang fire; the president, Mr. Yoshi, 
has resigned and the Company is partially disorganiz- 
ed. Speaking of it at the time of its inauguration, 
we said that we saw little hope of its consummation 
without Government interference, and pointed to the 
danger of fixing so much fluating capital in a coun- 
try where money is scarce. Evonts have illustrated the 
justice of our remarks. ‘The Nippon Tetsudo Kwaisha 
has not called in any of its subscribed capital, and yet 
complaints of n monetary dearth reach us from all quar- 


ters, People ure ee it is true, if be querulous on the 





Yokohama, February 4th, 1882. 


Tho Nippon Tetsudo Kwaisha- 
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($24 PER ANNUM. 
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saine topic all over the world, but still this universal 


consensus of testimony compels us to ask, what has be- 
come of all tho kinsatsu? Deprecintion indeed has so 
far reduced the effective power of the paper cutrency thut 
the amount now in circulation can only do two thirds of 
the work performed by the same quantity five years ago, 
and it is also certain that a good deal of money is locked 
up in the weary bales of .silk that gave us so much 
worry last autumn ; but whatever be the prittipal cause 
of the dearth, it is at any rate plain that the coantry 
cannot afford to sink thirty or forty millions in railways. 
If the work is to be done at all—and the sooner it is 
done the better for Japan—it must be undertaken by 
the Government with foreign capital. oe 





Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave, writing under the superscrip- 
tion of “ Kiyoto” in the Fortnightly for December, has 
succeeded in putting a great deal that ienlready well known 
into a form of words that renders it comparatively new. 
His essay is not, as its title suggests, a mere description of 
Japan’s Western Capital, its sights and surroundings. 
Efforts of that nature—arid itineraries and Anabasis-like 
diaries—have been effectually inderdicted by the appearance 
of Messrs. Satow and Hawes’ Guide Book ; and, besides, 
Mr. Palgrave ia an author of too high pretensions to trend 
beaten paths contentedly. He takes us to Kiyoto, there- 
fore, not to expatiate upon the beauty of the temples or 
other outward charactoristics of that most refined city— 
though upon these points too he does not fail to touch in 
his own eloquent and original style—but rather to record 
the psychological lesson suggested by the “all compre- 
hending panorama,” in which are summed up “ at once 
the past aud the present, the beauty and the decay, the 
glory, the eclipse, the resurrection, all the changeful history, 
all the varying thought, all the elaborate art, the whole 
body and soul of Japan.” 

Indeed, if it were not that the simple title is less likely 
to deter readers, the writer might more justly have headed 
his ossay “Shintoism,” since his purpose is entirely te con- 
nect the ethics of Japan with the beautiful creed of her 
early days. That creed, he tells us, is less than a religion 
and more than a mythos, being in fact a Nature-worship in 
its most absolute form ;.’ patriotism its first duty, the laws 
of nature and the high deeds of Japanese ancestors its 
moral code, the Mikado its center and embodiment, a noble 
life aud admission among the demigods, its reward.” Evi- 
dences of this he finds in the restful grace of style and deco- 
ration that distinguish the city of the Mikados, the complete 
absence of artificiality in the life and surroundings of the 
inhabitunts. Of the impressions received from the Emperor's 
palace, the author gives us the following account. 


Issuing at last from these the most crowded and busiest uar- 
tera of the town, from the almost democratic equality of shops 
and houses, tea-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and the rest, we enter 
on a quieter region, interspersed with gardens, the entrance- 
gates of private residences, of public offices, till we come on-# 
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long, low, whitewashed wall of brick and plaster, 
Rape tile coping, one side of a pararellelogram which inclosea in 
ta cirouit a space of abont thirty acres. Within these walls, on 
this spot of inolosed ground, dwelt for one thousand and seventy- 
five years of uninterrupted succession, the Mikado, Emperor of 
Japan, direct descendant of the Sun goddess, high priest, or rather 
hiyself the ever-present pattern and diety of Shinto, absolute 
lord and ruler, unquestioning obedience to whose every will is 
the first duty of every one, male or female, high or low, great or 
emall, of three-and-thirty million inhabitants of Japan. What 
evidences of despotic power, what caprices of despotic fancy, what 
traces of despotic cruelty, what treasures of despotio greed, what 
extravagances of despotic luxury may we not expect to find within 
these walls. 

Leaving our vehicles at the unadorned outer gate, but accom- 
panied by the men who have been dragging them, we give our 
names as visitors to the writer or clerk at the old porter’s lodge, 
where not a soldier, not a policeman even keeps guard, aud enter 
the spacious courtyard, where full in front stand the palace. And 
what do we see? A one-storied assemblage of small apartments, 
exactly similar to those of any ordinary Japanese dwelling, only 
somewhat more extensive, united by long, low. open corridors. the 
wall composed of unpainted timber, with the usual sliding screens 
of paper and bamboo for doors and windows, the pillars plain, 
unadorned, unpainted though polished timber; the projeoting 
roof, part tile, part thatch. Within we walk over simple wood- 
en floors of pine, laid down with the identical close-woven mats, 
scrupulously clean like everything else, but otherwise neither 
better nor worse than those of a private house; the ceiling alove 
is plain as the rest, and as neat. One and one only apartment is 
there to betoken state; a kind of public hall, or rather open 
shed, on smooth wood pillars, over-roofed with wood; a simple 
raised seat with the portraits of the Emperorand Empress above, 
indicates that the place does duty for an audience-hall. The »lid- 
ing soreens which separate the hall from the passaye behind are 
figured with the supposed portraits of Chinese sages: the front 
is open to a garden walk. Neither here, nor anywhere else 
throughout the palace, ia any ornament displayed except it be the 
paintings, many of them by the best Japanese artists, and rapre- 
senting chiefly landscape soenes, birds, flowers, studies of trees, 
and e like, which diversify the wall-sides between «ne 
room and another; nor, mats excepted, have the little 
closet-like rooms themselves any furniture or 
beyond an occasional piece of quain’ bronze-work, or some carv- 
ed utensil for tea-making or food. A small, ungilt, nopainrted, 
imageless Shinto shrine denotes the Mikado’s personal furm of 
worship ; while within a closet, shut off by heavy lacquered scroens 
from the adjoining apartment, is said to be the original stone of 
sovereignty, round and polished, bestowed by the Sun goddess 
Ama-terasu on her descendants, tozether with a copy of the aword. 
conjoint symbol of rule, and also divinely given ; the sword itself 
is preserved at the still more ancient shrine of the mythical Yamato- 
dake, queller of the barbarous aborigines of Eastern Japan. Nor 
is the ven-sent mirror, chief emblem of the Mikado’s great an- 
cestress, within these walls, but at the sacred temple in the adjoin- 
ing province of Ise ; the Mikado contenting himself with a copy, 
now desposited in the little Shinto shrine mentioned before. But 
to none of these objects, nor even to the private apartments and 
sleeping room of the Mikado himself, is the approach in any way 

arded other than by the customary sliding screens ;no preparation 
for defense, indeed no possibility of it, exists anywhere within the 
palace, not even privacy sufficient to ordinary European require- 
ments: no vestige of luxury, none even of any but tho most 
moderate exponditure, but simplicity everywhere ; such is the Im- 
perial abode. The very garden amid which it stands, though laid 
out with the best of that horticultural art in which Japan has no 
rival, is equally unpretentious, quiet, almost homely; no wide 
walks, no stately avenues, no gaint fountains, no statues, Do arcies, 
no balustraded terraces, no calculated approaches, no regal vistas ; 
such a garen as might be the recreation ground of a well-to-do 
gentleman, or quiet-loving author or poet ; barely a Twickenhan, 
Much less a Pembroke Lodge; in nothing a Belvedere or a 
Versailles. ; . 

And these are the head-quarters of the most ancient dynasty 
that yet lives and reigns on earth’s surface amid the ruins of so 
many sceptres, somanythrones ; this isthe palace, this the residence 
of the most absolute autocrat who ever claimed, not merely the 
‘‘ right divine of kings to govern wrong, ’ but almost divinity iteelf ; 
this the dwelling, the shrine of the Goddess-descended deimigod, the 
heir of the War-spirit Jimmu-Tenno, of the civilizer and organizer 
Sujin, of the heroic Jingu-Kojo, victress of Corea, of the 
heaven-ascended Yamato-Dake, of the people’s father Nintoku- 
Tenno, of three thousand years of worshipped sovereignty ; this 
building, not distingulshed in type, scarce distinguished in size 
and details from a private house ; these quiet groves, this unguard- 
ed inclosure! And rightly is it thus. Here, as in the sacred 
mirror itself, we see the inmost nature of the Mikado’s away, tho 
true position of the sun-born Emperor amid his kindred people. 
Seonre in his own congenital and inherent right, raised above all 
around him by dignity of nature and birth, a demigod among 
men, he owns no need of the two props that most uphold the 
tottering weakness of artificial rulera, the iron and the gold, 
military strength and pompous display. Such accessories would 
not set off, they could only obscure, the purity of his glory, as 
clouds the sun; more yet, the livinghead of religion that teaches 
by existent fact, not by written precept, of a system accord- 
ing to which man is a law to himself, and nature’s own simpli- 
city the standard measure of the highest great and good, he is 
his own self the embodiment, the supreme illustration, the 
perfection of that simplicity, of that law, he the archetypal fact 
of Shinto, the personification of the god-governed Empire. And 
auch, as n0 uncertain history tells, were the Emperors of Japan 
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topped by a] for nigh two thousand years. till the ‘‘thick, sweet, stupefying, 


incense smoke" of a corrupt Buddhism, and the fatal caste-avatar 
of Southern Agia, overshadowed the cleas heaven of Shinto. 


This Buddhism, indeed, according to Mr. Palgrave, was 
the worst gift the outer world ever gave Japan. Shintoism 
was the first strand in the thread of her national life, Bud- 
dhism the second ; and of Buddhism he speake thus ;— 


More than a thousand years had passed over what may be no 
unreasonably called historical Japan, when the second strand was 
added to the thread of national lite, This was Buddhism, that 
mighty form which had bound at least half the Turanian world to 
its sway, and having reduced China, now in the seventh century of 
our era, invaded Japan. Unfortunately it came not in its original 
singleness of purity, but iu its gorgeous Chinese travesty of pomp 
and ceremony, hagiology and legend, formula and spell, attended 
by a crowd of saints, hermits, monks, anyels, demons innumerable, 
and the whole Hindoo Pantheon in its train. Buddha himself, 
Amida Butsu for the Japanese, was now, in his true semblance at 
least. as completely eclipsed by his retinue as ever Christ could be 
by Virgin or Saint in a Calabrian village. But though the central 
figure of the system had well-nigh disappeared, the central idea of 
Buddhism, the inherent depravity of man’s nature, and his need of 
supernatural renovation and redemption, remained in full foroe; 
nor were its fatal effects long unmanifested Weakening at once 
the self-reliance and self-respect of the Japanese, weakening too 
their old straightforward trust in the good gods of the nature 
around them ; underniininy even their loyalty to their heaven-sent 
ruler; nay more, that ruler’s own belief in his own self. it con- 
tributed more than any other cause to the decline of the Mikado’s 
authority, and the consequent anarchy, with ita evil but necessary 
outgrowth of organized feudalism and military despotism, in the 
end. With the knowledge of sin too came the law of multiplied 
aud onerous precept, a caste priesthood, and a social hierachy of 
Indo-Chinese pattern. Yet for two full centuries Shinto. though 
betrayed and abandoned by Imperial folly, retained its hold on the 
common people, wiser in their day than their rulers, throughout 
the greater part of Japan, till the Chinese-tauyht oraft invented 
that strange compromise by which Shinto itself appeared to blend 
with and merge in Buddhism ; and the two systems thus confused 
vave birth to a monstrous compound that retained whatever was 
childish or injurious of each, omitted whatever was beneficial and 
reaxonable. Fortunate it may truly be said to have been for 
Japan when the bitter bigotry of the priest Nichiren in the thir- 
teenth century violently dissolved the unholy alliance, and the in- 
herent ‘antayonism of priesthood and caste to patriotism and 
nature stood revealed beyond all posibility of future compromise 
ut reconciliation. And in very truth Buddhism never was and 
never can be otherwise than antagonistic to Shinto, always in 
principle, often in fact. 


Shintoism telling its disciples that the proteetion of the 
Gods does not wait upon prayers but upon a pure heart and 
fnithful fulfilment of duty, is a faith that could hardly fail 
to charm one wenried with the ceaseles strife of Creeds 
and everlasting mutnbility of doctrines in the West. 
Mr. Palgrave’s conservatiain is uo worshipper of a Chris- 
tian idol, if we may judge him by such a phrase as ‘the 
shallow bigotry of warrow-minded missionaries and their 
half educated Hv was probably prepared 
to be favorably impressed; and for the rest it would seem as 
though Japan’s less amiable qualities were never visible to 
passing visitors, Those who have studied Shintoism 
closely, and had opportunities of watching the lazy lives of 
its sleepy acolytos and the senseless mummery in which: its 
deities are supposed to delight, will not be disposed to endorse 
Mr. Palgrave's onthusiasin in its entirety. On the contrary, 
this anomalons creed, that abstains from all interference 
with the course of secular life and preaches the peace of 
indifference to those uneasy yearnings that raise men’s 
minds above the sordid cares of time, has often been 
counted emblomatic of an absence of really earnest purpose 
in the Japanese charncter. Qn auch a point as this, hew- 
ever, Mr. Palgrave is silent. He has nothing but good to 
tell us of tho peoples ; nor bave we on our side any fault to 
find with his verdict so far us it gues. Here are some of 
his ideas :—“ ‘Though the prescriptions of Japaneso 
etiquette are many, and even onerous at times, 16 is not in 
these formalities that the much talked of Japanese courtesy 
essentinlly consists, but in the modest self-restraint of 
demeanour, the promptuess to oblige, the unsleeping care to 
avoid whatever might by any possibility annoy or offend, 
aud the peculiar gzontloness of tone and manner, which render 


the Japausse, whatvver his rank or position in society way 


nsxociates.”” 
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be, so truly a model “goutle” man in the proper and 
authentic sense of the word. No less completely is the 
Japanese woman, high or low, lady or serviug-maid, a 
gentle woman after the exacting Petruchio’s own 
heart.* * * * ® * Vain as the Japanese may 
be, with or without eause we need not to discuss at 
present, of his nationality—no man in the world is 
freer from individual vanity, none more averse from 
showing-off and pretentiousness, which indeed he would 
look upon ns that worst of all offences stigmatized by the 
Japanese code, a breach of good manners. To say thnt 
the snob is wholly absent from among the social fauna 
of Japan, would be perhaps, human nature consi:lered, an 
ovyerbold assertion, but certainly the specimons of that kind 
aro rary.” All this, it will be observed, describes what may 
be called the surface qualities of Japanese character, and 
it must be confessed that, in confining himself (o these, 
which came fairly within the scope of his transigut ex- 
amination, Mr. Palgrave has set a good example to less 
scrupulous theorizers. Yet even he fulls in love with his 
subject so ardently that his enthusiasm becomes almost 
laughable at times. Witness the following :— 


Of all their surface qualities—I use the word ‘‘ surface °’ not as 
excluding *‘ substance,” but rather implying it—none is more note- 
worthy among the Japanese than their cheerfulness at work. Itis 
a quality shared by all classess, and common to all employments. 
The Japanese statesman dictates a dispatch or disousses a cabinet 
question with a smile on his face; the financier, more astonishing 
yet, smiles over the intricacies of a deficient budget ; the preacher 
amiles over every pause in his sermon ;the writer smiles at his desk ; 
the shopkeeper smiles while chaffering with his customer, the servant 
on receiving his master’s orders, the smith while forging the metal, 
the potter manipulating the clay, the husbandman as he wades 
knee-deep in mud across the rice-fields, the bargeman propelling his 
clumsy boat against wind and tide, the coolie straining to lift the 
heaviest load, nay, even the convict at his forced labor by the 
road-side. And, what ia more, a very slight ocoasion will broaden 
the smile into a hearty laugh. All this is true and genuine good- 
humor, based tirstly, no doubt, on a good digestion, but also on a 
remarkably elastic temperament, great courage, and the sound good 
sense that everywhere and everyhow makes the best of things. Had 
Mark Tapley been somewhat more a gentleman in manners he 
might have passed for an average Japanese. 


With the exception of these pardonable exaggerations, 
however, Mr. Palgrave’s essny is a very truthful portrait of 
Japan as sho presents herself to a guest with a good intro- 


duction and 2 predisposition to be pleased. 


* 
* # 


There is one point that desorves special notice in this 
essay. Shintoism and Buddhism, according to the author, 
are the “two main strands” in the thread of Japanese na- 
tional life, and “ to these,” he says, a third, best dosiguated 
by the vague but convenient, because readily understood, 
phrase of “ Kuropean eivilization,” has recently been 
super-added ; in what degree, however, aud to what result 
is still uncertain; for the present it is an ungraceful in- 
congruity from which we willingly avert our eyes.” 

A good deal might be snid about the propriety of con- 
founding Shintoism, which is ossentially the outcome, and 
by no means the origiu, of Japan’s nature-iuspired ethics, 
with Buddhism and European civilization, which, imported 
from abroad nnd grafted upon the full grown stock, have 
respectively brought about a considerable change in its fruit 
and flowers. What we prefer te notice, however, is the 
épithet “ ungraceful incongruity,” for it certainly strikes us 
asa happy deacription of the hybrid growth that has sprung 
up in the footprints of European civilization throughout 
Japan. All of us know in our heart of hearts how little 
pleasing we find the image of our own manners and customs 
as reflected here. Whata vast difference is there between 
the Japanese who follows the fashions of his forefathers and 
the Japanese who has modelled himself on the moderu mode! 
The one courteous, considerate aud retiring ; the other, too 
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eyes is the deterioration our contact seems to have brought 
about, that the most significant praise we can give some 
recently visited place is to say that it remains as yet socially 
uninfluenced by foreigu intercourse. Of the solid advantages 
that intercourse confers we do uot of course speak, but only 
of its effects on the outward life of the peuple—effects no- 
where more visible, as is natural, than in thie settlement. 
Whether it bo the reception our friend's domestics afford us 
when we visit his house, or the demeanour of the boatman 
who plies between the hatoba and the ships, or the careless 
attire of the gentler sex, or the universal air of indecorum 


that pervades the Japanese portion of the place, one is forced 


to conclude either that we have attracted hither ouly the 
dregs of the populace, or that our presence has some mud- 
dying effect on the average Japanese. 

That the disimprovement should be so palpable to us may, 
be taken ns an argument against our responsibility, but still, 
whether we have been badly imitated or the Japanese made 
bad by too accurate imitation, the “ungraceful incon- 
gtuity” spoken of by Mr. Palgrave remaius a palpable fact, 
and one that we should like to hear explained by some 
method acceptable to vur vanity. 





An interesting calculation has been made by Mr. A. 
Frisby with the object of determining whether conservatism 
has increased or otherwise since the last Reform Bill. ‘The 
results, which are renched by methods simply arithmetical 
and therefore indisputable, are fally given in the last Fort- 
nightly Review, the conclusion being that conservatism is 
decidedly gaining ground. The following table and Mr. 
Frisby’s conclading remarks will convey an accurate iden 
of the way in which the subject has been treated. 


SUMMARY. 
LIBERAL. * Tory, 
1868. 1880. 1868 1880. 
Mem Mem Mem M 
: - - em: 
bers, Voters. rae Voters. bere. Voters. bers. V °ters- 
Véry small constituencies... 13 14,184 17 16,518 24 18,052 30 17,343 
Small constituencies ...... 86 211,626 88 147,069 41 105,411 89 128,539 
Moderate-sized constituen- 

CME cas Canas sccawiesuns 24 96,000 31 124,266 34 100,350 27 113,658 
Large constituencies ...... & 43,198 11 60,956 15 46,532 9 66,797 
Very large constituencies .. 45 287,224 48 365,770 16 172,518 149 200,966 

Totals ...... 178 553,227 190 714,679 181 488,868 114 607,368 


The first naticeable fact is, that while the Liberal woters have 
increased 29 per cent between 1868 and 1880, the Tory voters have 
increased no less than 38 per cent in the same interval. Hence it 
is clear that Tory principles are increasing in a greater ratio than 
Liberal principles ; and, indeed, we find that, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole of the constituencies which were contested 
by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 and 1880, the percentage of 
Tory voters has increased from 34°3 to 45°9, and that this growth is 
due entirely to the rapid advance of Tory principles among the 
very large constituencies; for in the very small, the small, the 
moderate-sized, and the large constituencies, Liberal principles 
have made the more rapid relative advance. And, conversely, the 
percentage of Liberal voters has decreased from 55°7 to 54:1, and 
the decline of Liberal principles has been entirely in the very large 
constituencies, which Radicals have always claimed as strongholig, 
but which. as a matter of fact, seem likely to be the ground in 
which the Tories will henceforth make the greatest advance, and 
owing to the existence of which it arises that we are able to give 
an affirmative reply to the question with which we started. And 
though the relatively smaller number of Liberal voters has 
returned an absolutely greater number of Liberal members, the 
consequent falling off in the number of the Tory members is not 
due in any way toadecline of Tory principles, but solely to the 
erratic working of our system of representation, which, on the next 
occasion, is more than likely to err in the reverse direction, and to 
give the Tories not only their legitimate increase, but also an 
artificial oue. Iudeed, as a matter of fact in 1868, instead of their 
having been 173 Liberal members to 131 Tory members, there 
should have been only 169 Liberal members as compared with 135 
Tory members, while in 1880, intead of there having been 190 
Liberal members to 141 Tory members, there should have been 
only 164 Liberal members to as many as 140 Tory members. We 
may thus assert unhesitatingly that Conservatism has increased in 
England sinoe the last Reform Bill. 





The Tokiyo Fudy (Kibi Dango) has this week a cartoon 
in which the central figure is a large owl with feathers made 


often rude, selfish and aggressive, So palpable eventoourown ,of Kineutsu, cash and old fashioned gold pieces. The 
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monster bird sits on a perch, and beside it stands a show-| vanced the science to which he had devoted himself, so we 


man with a poiuting stick, who calls out to the visitors that 
each will be allowed to loukiutarn. The owl islabelled “ Pro- 
duct of (the Government mountains,” and a notice forbids 
visitors to touch the feathers on the bird’s breast where the 


notice has apparently caused intense chagrin to an individual 
who is making his exit from the show-room with a weary, 
dejected air. The device on his surcont enables us to re- 
cognise Mr. Godai, whose disappointment in the Kaitakushi 
affair is evidently referred to. At the door of entrance another 
gentleman, sry aud hopeful, makes his appearance. This 
is Mr, Fujita, the reputed purchaser of the Miike coal 
mines. Ovor the show is a sizn-board with the inseription : 
—“Exhibition of a hnge hairy owl,” which may also be 
read “Exhibition of blind avarice,” and at the entrance is 
this advertisement :—* Here, good people, is one of the 
productions of the grasping country: a bird that lives on 
the choicest foud, but never eats anything itself until it has 
A most 
Walk in!” 


allowed other people to have a monthful first. 
Walk in! 


* 


punctilious bird indeed it is! 


* 
The Kibi Dango, like some other of its confréres, foroign 
as well as native, seems to be little better than a mirror in 
which every passing rumour is reflected. Mr. Fujita’s 
purchase of the Miike mines is about as likely as Mr. 
Godai’s management of tho Central Bank in Osnka. ‘Tho 
latter gentleman evidently adds consummate nssurauco 
to his many other excellent qualities, for it is now pretty 
well known that the responsible post he promises himself 
declines to have anything to say to him. Perhaps in the 
course of time there may be n Central Bank, and perhaps :t 
may havea branch at Osaka; but that Mr. Godai will pre- 
side over any of its offshoots is, we believe, the lust thing 
on the cards at present. As for the Miike mines, if Mr. 
Fujita could become their purchaser on fitting terms and 
with a prospect of fair profit to himself, we should weleume 
his proprietorship, thinking, as we do, that his misfortunes 
are worthy of public sympathy. But the Miike mines are 
worth a good many millions of dollars and may be made 
worth a good many more by a little judicious outlay. They 
would probably be worked much more economically and to 
greater advantage under private wanngement than they are 
at present, but to undertake and duly develop an industry 
of such magnitude, more than one Mr. Fujita would be 
wanted, ? 





It may be interesting to some of our readers to know 
that on the same day when Her Majesty the Queen of 
England presented the insignia of the Knight Graud Cross 
ofthe Order of St. Michael and St. George to Sir Harry 
Parkes, she also conferred knighthood on another gentle- 
mau who has been to some extent connected with this 
country. Four the last two years the British Association has 
appointed a committeo to study the earthquakes of 
Japan, and each year the most prominent name upon that 
committee had been that of Mr. A. C. Ramsay, Di- 
reetor of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, This 
geutleman, first became known to the geological world 
in 1841 when geological scionce was in its infancy, by the 
skill he displayed in constructing a model of the islaud of 
‘Arran. Since then, by dilligent investigation and a succes- 
sion of discoveries, Professor Ramany has been a leader in the 
band of stadents who have rescued geology from the arms 
of thoso that tanght the doctrine of cataclysins, aud placed 
it on its present scientific basis, As he worke.! and ad- 
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gold coins most abound. This word breast-feathers (harat- 
sage) also signifies “sales of Government property," and tho 


find that ho deservedly received rewards which have now 
culminated in knighthood. 

Whilst congratulating our friends the Japanese en having 
a Knight to attend to the investigation of their earthquake 
phenomena, we congratulate ourselves also on living in an 
age when the recipieuts of such honours are not those who 
wield the sword only, but equally those who wield the pen 
and the hammer. 





The various projects for piercing the Isthmus of Panama 
have drawn the attention of American statesmen and cri- 
tics once more to the defective condition, not only of United 
States merchant shipping, but of the Navy of the Great Re- 
public. Au Advisory Bourd appointed at Washingten to de- 
vise some scheme to remedy the latter deficiency, has favored 
the Government and the nation with its counsel, which «p- 
pears to demand the formation of a fleet of unarmed vessels 
too slow to overtake or escape from possible enemies. ‘Ihe 
New York Times iv criticising the proposal rewarks, dryly, 
that “ the Board bas failed (o recommend that guns should 
be furnished for the uew ships-of-war ; and eveu the average 
Western Democratic statesman knows enough of war-vessels 
to know that it is extremely desirable that they should carry 
guns.” Our contemporary concedes that the present Navy 
of the United States is a very humerous affair, consisting 
wi it does principally of ships that cannot go to sea, and 
that would be incapable of fighting if even they eould be 
kept afloat. ‘This condition of affairs ‘‘is characteristically 
Amorican in its humorous ineongruity. But Americau 
humour has reached eveu a higher mark iu our artillery. 
Our guns are, if possible, more comie than our ships, and if 
we are really to have » serious navy, one of the necessities 
of the case will be to arm it with serious guns.” As it is, 
while other nations have adopted rifled eannon, Ame- 
ricans have to adhered old-fushioned smooth-bores with 
& fine.contempt of the oxample of the effete monarchies. 
Before the civil war begun, the Krupp, the Armstrong, 
and the Whitworth guns had become famous, and even 
little Sardinia had furnished her artillerists with a 
rifled cannon fxr superior to any gun used by either 
the Federal or the Confederate armies. During the war, a 
battery of Whitworth cannon was presented to the Govern- 
ment by the American colony in Paris, but the weapons 
were carefully kept out of sight, so that home-made guns 
might not suffer by comparison. ‘The United States made 
attempts at inventing rifled cannon uncontaminated by the 
monarchical idexs and pauper labor of Europe, but the suc- 
cess was not brilliant. ‘The Wisrd guns, the patent of an 
adventurous gentleman whose inventions have not been un- 
known in Japan, were acknowledged to be failures, and the 
Parrotts, although they did a great deal of destruction, 
preferred to select their victims from the Federal Aimy 
rather than from the enemy, and were more dangerous to 
those who worked them than to those at whom they were 
aimed. The Confederates, uet having the fear of the pre- 
tectionists before their eyes, would have gladly bought 
foreign rifles, and though they were able to impert but 
few large guns—chiefly of the Blakely pattern—those 
that they did have in active service were painfully 
efficient. An inyenions theory, it appears, has been 
propounded (o excuse the United States’ lack of rifled 
ordnance. ‘This theory is that a bull fired at a low velocity 
from a smooth-bore gun would do far more damage to an 
armored vessel by racking its plates than would a ball from 
a rifled gun, which would simply pierce u plate, The V.% 
Times think it curious that no other nation seemed to be- 
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lieve in this doctrine, “The Englishmen bought one of 
our large Rodman guns and gave it a thorough trial at Shoe- 
buryness in competition with their rifles, and finally threw 
it away with much wonder at the praise which the Amoricans 
had bestowed upon it. Since the war ended we have made 
occasional feeble atiempts to rifle a few old 42-pounders, 
but at the present day our navy, with the exception of a half- 
dozen of the perilous Parrott guns, is armed exclusively with 
Undoubtedly ships are a necossary part of a 
navy, but if we are to build new men-of-war and to arm 


simooth-bores. 


then with°our ridiculous old smooth-bores, wo shall be as 
far from having an efficient navy as we now are.’ And 80, 
pursuing his satire upon a navy without an armament, our 
contemporary finds it quite unaccountable that the Advisory 
Board did not recommend a system of arming new ships ona 
method which would havo been in keeping with the rest of 
their plan. For oxample, in view of the fact that foreign mon- 
of-war have gins thatcan throw a ball eight or ten miles, tho 
Board should have suggested three classes of arms ; one to 
be offivient at a range of three miles, oneat arange of ono 
mile, and a third at ten or twelve feet. ‘The first class of 
weapons could be placed on board the vessels that nre to 
have n speed only two or three knots less than that of 
English cruisere, while the smaller guns could havo been 
nssignod to the slower vossels, ‘Thus ships unable to over- 
take an enemy would be armed with guns that could not hit 
anything, and the ships unable to escape from a slow foreign 
troop-ship, would be armed with guns of the propor- 
tional fficioncy. Of course, ina country thoroughly imdued 
with the suave and accurate principles of protection, 
it is not to he thought of that the Government should buy 
better ships than it can build, and for less money than 
worthless contract ships will cost. Heaneo it would he 
unpatriotic to anggest that America should buy guns of 
Krupp or of the English guu-makers. “Were wo (o do 
sv,” says the critic in conclusion, “ we should obtain yood 
guns for a price not in excess of their value, but we should 
net be encouraging American industry, Tat us, therefore, 
exhume our Wiards and) Parrotts from the dust with whieh 
their explosive guss coverod them during the civil war, and 
aot them at work fo invent new rifled caunon that will be 
nt least as dangerous at the muzzle as they are at the 
breech. By this means it will he possible to arm the new 
fleet within ton or twelve yerrs aftor it is launehed, and we 
shall then have a navy, not quite so comic as our present 


navy, but at least as curious and surprising.” 





One of the illustrations naod by Mr. Blaine in his now 
notorious despatch to Mr. Lowell, in support of his conten- 
tion that the United States should have control of any 
Panama Canal, even to fortifying its entrances, was the com- 
mand which Euglaud holds of the Suez channel. Now, in 
common with other organs of the British presse, the Observer 
combats the justice of the ex-Secretary’s analogy, and in 
doing so falls into a’confusion which is widely spread. For, 
ns the Nation appropriately observes, the fortification of the 
Panama Canal is constantly spoken of ac if it secured the sole 
uxe of the highway to the party fortifying and holding it. 
This onablos the Observer to deny that Enylind exerts any 
such control over the Suez Canal as the United States claim 
over the Panama Cannl But the fact ia that the furtica- 
tion of a canal only enables the holder of the fort fo prevent 
any one alsa using the route. Lt does net necessarily secure 
its use ty him, because it is only serviecable as a passave 
from one sea to another. 
just as effectively lv having a powerful fleet at both ends 


as | ) holding the territory along (he bakes, Waginnl thous the 


wy Google 


This sort of control ean be exerted | 


former as regards the Suez Canal: tho United Sates wish 
te do the latter as regards the Panama Canal. ‘To control 
a canal completely, aud make it serve all purposes, a fleet 
at both ends, combined with the possession of the banks, 
would be necessary. 





As is customary at this time of the year the advertising 
columns of the vernacular press teem with reports, for the 
half-year ending 31st December, 1881, of the principal Bank- 
ing and other commercial institutions throughout the Empire. 
Our space does not permit us to reproduce these in full, but 
it will be interesting to our readers to learn something about 
the reports of the more important institutions and of those 
having relation to the foreign trade of this nation. 

The report of the Tokiyo Stock Exchange shows that the 
aggregate amount (nominal) of public Lofn Bonds which 
have changed hands through the medium of this establish- 
ment during the period (July to December, 1881) was Yen 
42,669,600, while the number of shares of various com- 
panics sold there amounted to 8,067. The commission and 
other incomes derived from these transactions was Yen 
35,204,395. One-tenth of this latter sum se. Yen 3,520.44 
was paid to the Government as the tax on the trade, whilst 
Yen 8,421.958 were put aside for salaries of officers and other 
expenses incurred in carrying on the business, thus leaving 
Yen 23,261.997 as the net profit of the Exchange for the 
period in question, ‘l'o the last named sum, is to be added 
Yen 2,026.742, tho balance bronght forward from the pre- 
ceding period, and tho total of these two sums, t.¢. Yen 
25,288.739 has been disposed of as follows :—Yen 2,000 as 
addition to reserve fund, Yen 83.739 carried forward to the 
next period, Yen 3,200 rewards to officers, and Yen 20,000 
as dividends to the sharcholders,—which therefore is at the 
rate of 10 yen per share of Yen 100 each, or just 20 per cent 
per annum, 

The Yokohama Stock Exchange seems to have done the 
most snecessful business of all similar institutions during 
the period. According to its report, the amount of Silver Yen 
sold through its agency was Yen 208,215,000 while the 
ninber of shares of the Txchange, as well as of the 2nd 
National Bank and the Specio Bank that have changed 
hands there, amounted to 762. The commission and other 
incomes through these transactions were Yen 138,157.097, 
Out of this sum Yen 19,224.624 were devoted to the pay- 
ment of taxes, salaries of officors and other expenses of the 
“Exchange,” thus leaving a net profit of Yen 118,932.473, 
to whichis to be added Y¢2 6,556,116, the balance brought 
forward from the preceding period. ‘Ihe total of these two 
sums, 2.¢. Yen 125,488.589 is distributed as follows :—Yen 
11,850 officers, Yen 20,000 addition to 
Special Reserve, Yer 1,638.539 carried forward to the 
next period, and Yen 80,000, dividends to the .share- 
holders. The amount of the capital is Yen 200,000, 
consisting of 2,000 shares of 10U yen each, so that the divi- 
lend now declared is at the rate of Yes 40 per share, or 
80 (?) per cent per annum. 


rewards to 


The First National Bank declares a gross profit of Yen 
229,062 for the half-year, Its reserve fund has been aug- 
mented by Yen 75,000, and now stands at Yen 450,000. The 
liabilities are in all Yen 8,162,906, including Government de- 
posits Yea 1,116,719, Notes in cirenlation Yen 1,196,149, 
Deposits Yen 1,758,171, Canital ¥en 1,500,000, the Reserve 
of Yen 375,000 and minor items, Assets are thus stated :— 
Specie, bullion and paper Yen 1.591,488, National bonds 
¥en 1,682,571, Loans Yer 3.883.691, Bills discounted, re- 
ccivable, and advances against goods Yen 777.470, Due 
from agencies Yeu 289,138, Premises, Ge. Yen 38,598, Total 
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Yen 
Tax Yen 4,200, Bad debts Yen 3,084, Depreciation Yen 155, 











Reserve for bad debts carried forward Yen 70,000, Reserve 


Yen 75,000, Donations Yen 26,700, Dividend 9 ,/° for half- 
year Yen 135,000, Carried to next half-year Yen 27,610, 
Total Yen 341,749. 

According to the Report of the 2nd National Bank of Yoko- 
hama, the total profit of the institution during the period 
was Yen 127,868.964 while the aggregate expenses were Y¢7 
33,377.108, thas leaving a net profit of Yen 94,491,856. 
To this last named sum is to be added Yen 6,321.851, 
profit in the Mexican Dollar Department of the Bank, Yen 
20,880.151 the balance brought forward from the proceeding 
period, and Yen 700, Reserve Fund for doubtful debts, thus 
making altogether a total of Yen 122,393.858. This sum 
has been disposed as follows :—Yen 1,400 tax for tho period, 
Yen 15,000 to the fund of money expended for new buildings, 
Yen 700 to Reserve fand for doubtful debts, Yen 9,000 
rewards to officers, Y¢2 500 carried to the reserve fundin the 
Mexican Dollar Department, Yen 10,500 carried to reserve 
fund in the general Deparimont, Yen 10,000 to special 
reserve, Yen 26,043.858 carried forward to the next period, 
and Yen 49,250 as dividends to shareholders at the rate of 
Yen 9.85 per share of Yen 100 each or 19.7 per cent per 
annum, 

The accounts of the Specie Bank at this port are kept in 
silver yen throughout. Its report for the half year ended last 
December shows that the total amount of profit during the 
period was Yen 273,387.813 which, together with the sum of 
Yen 17,856.104, balance brought forward from the preced- 
ing period, gives a total of Yen *291,143.959 on hand at 
the date of the report. This sum has been distributed as 
follows: —Yen 61,934.571 expenses of the Bank, Yen 
55,021.259 differences in issuing orders for foreign countries, 
Yen 3,600 refund of money speat for buying the Bank’s 
property and for its establishment, Yen 10,400 rewards 
to officers, Yen 16,100 addition to the reserve fund, Yen 
15,000 addition to the special reserve fund, Yen 
9,088,129 carried forward to the next period, and Yen 
110,000 as dividends, 30,000 Yen of which is paid to the 
Government for that part of the Bank’s capital supplied by 
it at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and Yen 90,000 to the 


private shareholders, at tho rate of Yen 4.50 per share of 


Yen 100 each, or 9 per cent per annam. 

The Report of the ‘okiyo Rice Exchange at Kakigara- 
cho for the half year ending December 1881 , shows that 
the total amount of rice purchased through the medium of 
the Exchange during the period, was 3,731,010 hoku, to 
which is to be added 43,470 fofu the contract for which 
was made during the preceding period, but fulfilled in the 
period under report. Out of the total of these two amounts 
(3,774,480 goku) 3,730,090 foku were taken delivery of before, 
and 12,940 foku at, the times stipulated, and the remainder 
(31,450 &ok4u) Las been carried forward to the ensuing period, 
The commission fees of different kinds &c., recollected daring 
the period, amounted to yen 60,758.543 ; the interest on the 
public loan bonds retained by the exchange as Reserve Fund 
was yer 1,205,500, and the proceeds of the sale of surplus 
property of the institution, Yen 160., thus making the 
total income, for the period in question, yen 62,174.043. 
This sam is disposed of as follows :—Yen 24,306.417 as Tax, 
yen 12,410,699 salaries of officers and other oxpenses of the 
Exchange, Yen 1,342.492 refund of the expanses defrayed out 
of the Reserve Fund during the suspension of the Ex- 
change’s business in the latter half of 1880, Yen 2,395.744 


* ‘This does not seem to be correct as compared with the figures 
making up this total, but we have only to follow the report. 
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8,162,906. The Profit and Loss account comprises :.— 


Japanese. 
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dividends to the Chiugai Shoko Kwaisha, Yen 2,270.194 
rewards to the officers, yen 19,000, dividends to share- 
holders, and Yen 451.497 carried forward to the ensuing 
period. The total amount of the capital of this institution is 
yen 50,000 consisting of 500 shares of yen 100 each, so that 
the Dividend now declared is at the enormous rate of 76 
per cent per annum. 





Mr. Edward House is a gentleman of such a sivid 
imagination that one need not be surprised at the repu- 
tation he enjoys of soaring now and then a little above 
the limits of ordinary credulity. At times indeed he may 
almost be accused of getting entangled in the flimsiest clouds 
of fiction. His latest production, “ Japanese Episodes,” 
though charmingly written and amply~ furnished with evi- 
dences of literary art, scarcely deserves to be called any thing 
but a romance, so largely has the author drawu upon his 
fancy at the expense of his facts. The book—a little volume, 
well printed and nently boand—contains four sketches, the 
firet of rustic life, the second of Fujiyama’s beauties, the 
third of official intercourse, and the fourth of a theatrical 
performance, All four were published, we believe, in by- 
gone years eithor by the Zokiyo Times or some other local 


journal, but. this, their permanent introduction to the public, 


makes it worth while to note a few of their peculiarities, 

It is difficult no doubt to tell a story of everyday life 
without occasionally rocording the conversations of the 
actors, but to do this when these actors are Jupanese requires 


an accurate knowledge of the language as well as of the 


fashion of thought it expresses. Mr. House has no such 
knowledge, and to hide his ignorance, he adopts the very 
common device of making his speakers employ unwonted 
expressions and extravagant metaphors which would cers 
tainly sound stranger to Japanese than they do to English 
ears. ‘Thus we have a jinrikisha coolie who addresses the 
author as “ Noblest Sir,” and speaks of him as “a mountain 


of dignity and a river of affluence ;” a village worthy who 


describes his own language as “ not less convincing, though 
possibly less violent” than that of some one who has anti- 
cipated his remark, and sundry other persons who are very 
fond of mounting colloquial stilts that were never yet em- 
ployed by Japanese fect. This is perhaps unavoidable to 
some extent, and on the whole Mr. House does not make 
lis colloquies more unlike what they really would be under 
the circumstances than other writers have done before him. 
Certainly considering the context, one is surprised to find 
that his characters do not speak and think even less like 
Here are n few of the statements that context 
contains :— 


If European and American painters and sculptors want mascu- 
line models which they will not need to idealize, they may import 
them in abundance from that distant land, from nowhere else 
in these days, that 1 am aware of. 


Tho chief magistrate was always eager to make me aoquaint- 

with the details of his office. I asked one day to see the 
‘“ We have uo jail,” he said dejectedly, and seemed 
quite downcast at the absence of an institution which might have 
afforded me a moment's interest. ‘ But what do you do with the 
people who misbehave, who steal, for example?” I asked. ‘* No- 
body ever stenls,” he replied, with « longer face than before, as if 
it had occurred to him for the first time that the existence 
of theft was an indispensable element in a finished state of society. 
What he said was perfectly true, and to this day it is true through- 
out the interior of Japan. In the open ports, where foreign 
customs are gradually making their way, this accessory of Western 
progress is to some extent understood. 


ed 
district jail. 


It is impossible to be profane in Japancse. ‘The language 
contains nothing in the way of violence. ‘I'he strongest terms of 
objurgation are ‘*fool” and “beast ;” and they are very rarely 
heard except from the lips of foreigners. 


There is a general impression that women are not permitted to 
asvend Fuziyaina; but there were certainly two young girls in this 
native quartet of which I speak. None of them wore the regular 
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pilgrim’s drees of white cotton ; but all, the girls included, were 


. Clad in a sort of of page-like attire, which, with the trousers 


rolled far above the knees, was suvgestive of some of the epicene 
costuines of the burlesque stage. As these active damsels skipped 
by, we gazed upon their robust legs, not so much with adimira- 
tion as with envy. It was clear that there would be no premature 
giving out on their part; and I may as well here admit. that, long 
before we had finished our upward work of that day, wo saw them 
descending by another route, having porformed the whole operation 
while we were yetin the preliminary stages. But the elastic endur- 
ance of these Japanese is something of which we have hardly acon- 
ception ; and for a foreigner to lament his inability to equal their 
exploits would be an endless waste of time. 


One of our party succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with a dog. This was no insignificant achievement ; for the dogs 
of Japan, I regret to say, aro of a very low moral grade. They 
are suspicious, and intractable. They dislike all human beings. 
especially foreigners, and make no attempt to disguise their animo- 
sity. To win even a superficial show of familiarity from one of 
them was therefore a triumph. ‘This single pliable dog consented 
to accept a pat, and to confera wag. I had never seen a dog's 
tail wag, in Japan, to that moment. 


The attendance of guards was dispensed with in 1872, through 
circumstances which I had some hand in shaping. They had been 
necessary uj to that time in consequence of the frequent false 
alarins raised by foreigners, whose absurd inventions were enverly 
used to the disadvantage of the Government. With guards as 
witnesses, their wild stories could not always be made effective. 


This To Kai Do, which I now fairly saw for the first time, and 
which extends from Shinagawa, a suburb of Tokio, to the ontskirts 
of Kioto, three hundred miles away, is. from its situation, the most 
important of all; and we were, of course, duly eloquent over the 
¢ rcumstance that wo were now in nimble and unimpeded progress 
upon a thoroughfare not only of national and historical con- 
requence to the Japanese themselves, but also famons as the 
favorite object of terror to English writers of the previous ten 
years, who, almost without exception (and entirely without just.i- 
fication), gratified a morbid fancy by picturing it as a veritable 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


It will be observed that, while the author is ready to heap 
abuse upon Westerns in general—above all if they are Eny- 
Jishimen—he never has anything bat the most extravagant 
praiso for Japanese, of whom ho says nothing harder in the 
whole book than that their dogs are ill-humoured. Possibly, 
howerer, the physical defect of vision which prevented him 
from seeing any but this one solitary dog wag its tail mny 


have been paralleled by a moral myopy. At any rate what 


he did seo nnd what he did not see form a readable book, 
and his genial, always easy and often brilliant, wtyle in- 
clines one to condone his complete indifference fo acenracy, 
even When he ventures to tell as of “a villaze of low 
huts stretched almo«t outirely round the erater of Fujpivama, 
n distance of three miles.” 

If we enn only boing: ourselves, however, to regard these 
“episodes as creations of the author's favey and prejudice 
quite as much as records of Japan nnd the Japanese, we 
shall find Mer. House’s litle book a most charming volume; 
for, with the exception of Miss Bird, no writeran Japan 


brings to. his task the same grace of language and wealth 


of words, One or two extracts chosen at random will 


ustrate this better than anything we eould say, 


It is a melancholy thing that words, at least such words as ] 
cau invoke, are so incompetent to reproduce the living beauty of 
this radiant Japanese soencry. There is nothing like it. I see no 
opportunity of even a suggestion by comparison. One charm is its 
endless and often abrupt variety: another is its vivid) and esin- 
prehensive clearness, due to the marvelous pucity of the atmos- 
phere. But what [ find most winning of all is its quatity of 
familiarness. No inatter how infinite its wonders and clories, you 
may feel yourself on friendly terms with it from the first mo- 
ment, and are never afterward repelled or dismayed by any scnze 
of rigorous austerity. There is none of the cold severity which at 
times chills the generons influences of Switzerland, The ¢loom = of 
bleak or barren grandeur is very rare: for the rusgeduess of the 
mountain-tops is softened by verdure rising alinost to the sumunits, 
—the desolation line being higher than in Europe or America. 
The character of the laudscapes seems to be like that of the inhabi- 
tants. The valleys are always smiling te receive you, and the 
bambon-crested hills are always nodding a welcome’ {1 do not 
think it would be possibly for any Jength of time to maintain 
perfectly easy relations with the Alps. Who weuld venture to 
take a liberty with Mont Blane?) Bat there is not a pesk in all 
Japan with which yor might not, at siznt, exchanse a pood-natuar- 
ed jest. excepting. perhaps, fuziyama, whieh, with all its feminine 
gentleness of demeanor, hata reputation for solemm majesty and 
haughty supremacy to sustata, and frowns ajo feisvetity or license. 

There is nothing nicer than a cisidited and white-haired old 
Japanese lady. She is always bapp,, for she is always wuch ies- 
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pected and cheri-hed by her youngsters ; and ata certain age the 
natural high-breeding of the race appears in her to attain its ory- 
stallization. Whatever her station in life, she is almost always 
sure to suyrest an idea of ancient nobil:ty, and to be surrounded 
by the atmosphere of an Oriental Faubourg Nt. Germain. 


In the feminine choregraphy of Japan, there is no saltatory mo- 
tion. The men are marvels of vivacity, but the women are always 
comparatively calm and subdued. ‘Their feet do not appear 
to be lifted from the ground, they glide from spot to spot, 
with bodies rhythmically vibrating, and arms _ soductively 
swaying, pausing now and again, in postures of approved Oriental 
coquetry, to beckon with « fan-flirt. or lure with a smile. But of 
animated action there is very little, and here, this morning, less 
than usual, since the purpose of the performance is grave and 
austere, rather than jubilant and’ mirth-inspiring. Nevertheless 
it is full of grace, and is impressive from the elaborate precision 
with which the movoments of the two dancers are blended; and 
we willingly join in the acclamations which ring through the 
house, as, after a final swoop and flourish of prodigious expanse, 
they dart beneath the hanging curtains of tho pavilion, and vanish 
from public sight. 





The compilers of the Fapan Directory for 1882, finding 
themselves in the pleasant position of monopolists, have 
been content to leave well alone. ‘Their publication for the 
current year is n facsimile of that of 1881. Improvements 
have been carefully avoided, on the principle perhaps that 
poople are accustomed to the old fashions, and having learned 
to grope their way through a confusion of local directories 
and alphabetical lists, would not much care to be saved a 
trouble, the worst of which is over. It is as well to be con- 
tent with what we have when there is no apparen€ possi- 
bility of procuring anything better, and so wo will refrain 
from commenting on that portion of the work which refers 
to the foreign residents only. > 

In the Japanese sections, however, we have been amused 
at the want of industry which lenves untranslated all those 
names of offices and official titles for which English equiva- 
lonts do not immediately suggest themselves. Thus we 
have Sanyi-in, Gikwan, Henshukwan, Kanji aud so forth, 
given in the original only, though the translations of these 
words aro for the most part thoroughly well established. 
For Sanjt-in, which isa new title, there may be some ex- 
case, though the constitution and functions of that body, as 
bwell as the fnet that it is modelled on the lines of the 
IFronch Conseil d Etat, leave little room to doubt that 
Inu the Directory, 
Dayokwan is rendered ‘Council of State,’ 
iix usual equivalent, ‘Privy Conneil,’ being expunged 
The compilers are also in- 
consistent as well as lazy, for while they represent 
Hl. BE. Ito as ‘President’ of the Sanji-in, they make 
hia next senior ‘ Vice-Minister.” Again, by a similar eccen- 
tricity, we find Kwarket-kensa-in and Toket-in rendered 
‘Cotlexe of Finance Auditors” and ‘Bureau of Statistics ’ 


com 2 


however, 


from the list altogether. 


respectively though the Japanese word Zn’ is the same in 
hoth eases, and signifies simply ‘Chamber’ or ‘Board.’ All 
through the book, indeed, the words Bureau, Section, Board, 
Otlice, Department &e., are used indiscriminately for the 
Japanese term Kiyoku (Bureau), so that one loses all faith 
in the compilers’ honesty, and can only conclude that they 
are the slaves of some idiosyncratic romance of euphony. 
Ordewnright errors aud o:misdons, too, a goodly crop 
Thus Dzusho-kiyoku is translated 
‘Library,’ while in reality it is « Press Bureau, charged 
with the conduct of matters relating to copyrights, iuspec- 
Again, the naines of 
aeveral officials who resigned in Octotober and November 
last still heading Daijokwan, 
Okurnshe, &e.sthe Kangun-Hombu and Sambo Hombu 
are shown as sections of the Army Depariment, while 
in reality they are inl p-ntoat bodies: Naval Court 


Martial is rendered ‘ Adiiraity Court;’ and the High Deli- 


may be discovered. 


tion of publications and so forth, 


year appear under the 
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berative Board of Agriculture Commerce and Manufacturos 
is altogether omitted, though its recent creation, and the 
fact that it is composed of the principal members of the Go- 
vernment, might have beon sufficient to attract the attention 
of the compilers. Altogether this section of the Directory 
must be considerably amended before it. can hope to com- 











mand public confidence. 

The Fapan Gazette asks us to explain how we arrive at 
the fact that, while Japan collected duties amounting only to 
2,693,416 yen on her trade with America during the period 
of ten years between 1869 and 1879, America collected 
8,805,832 yen en the same trade during the same period. 
We have not space of course to exhibit all the items of this 
calculation in detail, but we append a table showing the 
amounts for each of the years under consideration, premising, 
however, that-although we do not .attach any greater value 
than our contemporary to these aggregate results, the import- 
ance of their bearing on the question of tariff revision cannot 
be denied. A point worthy of note in this context is the 
statement that, in abolishing her export duties, Japan makes 
no concession to foreign consumers. It is certainly true that 
export duties levied upon moerchandize fall upon the con- 
suiners when that merchandize is not compelled to enter into 
competition with similar articles from other countries : other- 
wise they must fall first on exporters and ultimately on 
producers. But many of the exports from Japan are pecu- 
liar (o that country, and it consequently follows that export 
duties collected thereon must come out of the pockets of 
consumers. The abolition of those duties is, therefore, an 
undoubted concession to foreign consumers, whatever may 
be its anticipated effect on Japanese commerce. 
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The Bureau for the Storage of Grain in the Department 
of Finance has recently published a table—said to have been 
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compiled after minute investigation—showing the increase 
and decrease in the rice crops of the various provinces through- 
out the Empire for 1881 as compared with the normal yield. 
Calling the latter 100, we find that the three first provinces 
on the table are Suwo, Aki and Bungo, with yields repre- 
sented by 124, 118 and 115 respectively, while the last on 
the list is Shima with a yield of only 43. 

On the whole it appears that the rice crop of Japan for 
1881, so far froin being the abundant affair described by the 
native press, was nob oven up to the average, having being 
only 85 per cent of the normal yield. 





It was positively reported some time ago that the Radical 
Party, said to be represented by such politicians as Messrs. 
Okuma, Fukuzawa and Itagaki, had purchased the Hochi 
Shimbun as a countermine to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
now in the hands of gentlemen who are believed to be favor- 
able to the policy of the Government. It would appear, 
however, either that the Hochi was not procurable or 
that other counsels prevailed, for Mr. Fukuazawa now 
announces his intention of publishing a new journal under 
the title of the Fiji Shimbun, which may be translated the 
Times Newspaper. We way not doubt that a journal under 
Mr. Fukuzawa's management will be an immense addition to 
the Japanese press; and, although upon many points we can- 
not endorse Mr. Fukuzawa’s views, we are none the less 
ready to do justice to that gentleman's integrity of purpose 
and very exceptional ability, and we heartily wish him all the 
success such (ualifications deserve. 


Tho case of Schiitt v. Naumann, which was tried in the 
Imperial German Consular Court a short time ago, has been 
the subject of inuch comment in our community, and we 
may confidently say that public sympathy is entirely with 
the defendant. Dr. Naumann had suffered at the hands of 
the plaintiff the most grievous injury that man has it in 
the power to inflict upon his fellow: his confidence had 
been abused, his honour violated, and his family peace des- 
troyed. ‘There are crimes that seem to justify their object 
in an almost unlimited choice of retalintion, so long at 
lenst humanity recognises tho existones of some- 
thing more valuable than life. 
perpetrated by the plaintiff Schiltt, who nevertheless 
did not hesistate to invoke the protection of the law 
against the consequences of his own iniquity. Dr. Nau 
Inaun's purpose wns evidently to disgrace his injurer. “ He 
had no intention,” he said, ‘of doing Schiitt any bodily 


harm;” and though the latter tried to make out that he had 


18 
Such a erime had been 


been assaulted, not with an ordinary cutting whip, but 
with a heavy stick, and did not even hesitate to accuse Dr. 
Naumann of a “ mean falsehood ” with regard to the nature 
of tho weapon, it was most distinctly proved that Dr. 
Naumann’s statement was correct. After this, one is 
inclined to doubt whether Schiitt did really “ only intend 
to nlarm his assailant’? when he fired at him. We prefer 
to believo, at any ratc, that ho was not so utterly graceless 
as to attempt the life of the man be had wronged, though 
the fact that he carried a loaded revolver about with him 
does not speak much in his favour. 

It has boen said that the judgment in (his case was 
unnecessarily severe, nnd that the Inw would have been suffi- 
by the infliction of a merely nominal 
fue, The fine in- 
flicted (800 marks) is n very baygatelle from a pecuniary 
point of view. It third of the 
waximum penalty fixed by the clause of the Penal Code 
The assessors 


ciently vindicated 
Bat sympathy makes a bad judye. 
less than one 


Is also 


under which the accused was arraigned. 
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an 
rightly refused to give any great weight to the plea of 
provocation, for the German law, we beliove, restricts the 
validity: of such n plea to eases where insults are returned 

by assault forthwith, whereas in this instance an interval 
of nearly uine months had elapsed. Even without Dr. 
Naomann’s statement, it must have been plain that he 
meant to foree. Schiitt into ‘according him what in Ger- 
mauy is still counted satisfaction. No Court of law could 
even indireetly sanction steps taken ‘to attain such an end. 
Public epinion, however, being more romantic, passes an 
unanimous verdict of contempt on the man who, while 
evading the obligations imposed by his crime, carries 
loaded pistol to protect -imself against being forcibly 
reminded of them, 


the Compnuny confined its operations almost entirely to 
trading between the different Treaty Ports, but lately it 
has been giving some attention to the trans-Puacific trade ; 






















and Mr. Acheson is fully persuaded that, before many years 
have passed, Chinese vessels will possess their legitimate 
share in carrying the produce of the Empire to foreign 
countries, and the manufactures of foreign couutries to 
China ; and that the Chinese flag willbe seen flying in every 
important seaport of the world. This result is already in 
course of realization, Several Chinese-owned vessels have 
already appeared in the waters of the Golden Gate; and the 
tawny flax of the AZesfoo droops or flutters over the 
muddy currents of old ‘Thames, not to the unalloyed 
delight of Mincing-Lane and Leadenhall commercial 
magiintes. 


_ 
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One of the principal benefits accruing to the Chinese from 
n national mercantile steam fleet is in its effect upon that 
emigration which forms so important a factor in the econc- 
my of the empire. ‘Those who seek their fortunes in Amerion 
or Hawnii can now travel in shipsowned by their com- 
patriots, where they can be comfortable and well cared for, 
As the Company extends its business, these bi-nefits will be 
more widely felt; and the country will, by its own 
capitalists, be able to provide conveniently for the conveynnce 
of many, who fail to find employment at home, to cetitres 
of industry where cheap and reliable labor is: in demand. 
The advantage to the empire will, of course, be very groat ; 
for, in the first place, the mere passage money and provision- 
ment will flow into Chinese instead of alien coffers. Then, 
with inoreased facilities for maritime travel, the number of 
those that emigrate will be augmented ; and, as is well 
known, those who prosper in remote lands make frequent 
remittances of money to their relatives at home; and at 
length return themselvey, generally possessed of competence 
—often of fortune—thus contributing materially to the 
aggregate prosperity of their country. 


The report of Mr. James Acheson, the Secretary in 
charge of the Statistical Department of the’ Imperial 
Chinese. Maritime Customs service, on the trade of the 
Treaty ports of China for the year 1880 is replete with 
interesting information ; and shows what a vast mart may 
be opened for Western productions among tho teeming 
millions of the Middle Kingdom. Thus it was believed, at 
the close of 1879, that the unusual prosperity of commerce 
which marked that year must be followed by a period of 
reaction ; and to a great extent this forecast was realized. 
But “the foreign trade of China is essentially progressive,” 
in marked contrast, we fenr, to that of Japan. The 
growth of wealth and population in the West demands a 
corresponding augmentation in the supply of tea and silk, 
while appreciation of Western manufactures is spreading 
among the yollow race from various and steadily acting 
causes, Among which may be mentioned specially the return 
of the travelled Chinaman with his savings gained abread, 
and the natural inclination which even his phlegmatic 
nature feels toward occidental luxuries of food, drink, 
elcthiny, and household belongings. Yet it is noteworthy 
that the development of trade is not accompanied by corres- 
ponding increment of gain to those who conduct it ; but on 
the contrary by profits diminishing with the advance 
in valuo of transactions. In some respects, however, 
“1880 was a fairly satisfactory year both to natives and 
foreigners. Crops were abundant, and even tho terror of 
impending war had no such demoralizing effect upon trade 
and agriculture as would have been the case in more civilized 
countries. Buying and selling went on as ever: the demand 
for imports increased, and staple exports were forwarded in 
grenter quantitivs than in former years. 


* 
#* * 


-Bat, indeed, the conditions under whieh the foreign 
trade of China is transacted are different from what they 
;onee were. In a word, the trade is no longer the 
-monopoly of foreigners. A now era was commenced 
in the year 1872, wheu the China Merchants’ Stenm 
Navigation Company began, with a fleet of two ships, its 
-bpposition to the coasting trade conducted in foreign vessels. 
From @ commencement so unpretending the native company 
Tapidly grew in importance; and continued prosperity enabled 
it te add year by yenr to its fleot, which in five years from 
its inauguration possessed seventeen vessels. In 1877 and 
1878 the purchase of the fleet owned by the Shanghai 
Steam Navigation Company increased the number of vessels 
.to thirty-four, This number has since that year become 
semewhat reduced through losses and other causes. But 
the fleet is stills large one. At the beginning of last year 
if consisted of twenty-nine vessels, represonting a carrying 
capacity of 20,747 tons, and all finding constant and profit- 
able employment. During the first years of its existence 


* 
* * 


Mr. Acheson deems it quite certain, also, that the Chinese 
intend to enter into still wider competition with foreigners, 
and to deprive them, if possible, of every monopoly which 
they possess in the trade of the Empire. Evidence of this 
exists iu the fuet that in Lanchow-fu, the capital of Kan- 
suh, a factory has been established where European 
machinery is employed to spin and weave into cloth the 
wool of the Mongolian sheep. ‘This uudertaking -has been 
carried ont in the face of immense difficulty. Lauchow-fu is 
many huudred miles away from the nearest place at 
which the necessary machinery could be landed from the 
vessels which brought it out from Europe. Hence had to 
be encountered all the trouble, expense, and lose of time in- 
cident on a long overland transit through a country crossed 
by mountains, intersected by rivers, and devoid of good 
roads. But all obstacles were surmounted: the factory is 
in working order, and turning ont 8 pieces of cloth daily. 
The fabrics woven are Broad, Medium, and Pilot Cloths, 
which are of good quality and much cheaper than foreign 
goods of tho same class. The supply of wool capable of 
being furnished by the numberless flocks of sheep reared on 
the pasture-land of Mongolia is practically unlimited, 
and the raw material for the carrying on of the 
mauufacture is thus obtainable easily and in abun- 
dance. Judizious management appears the only thing 
needed to ensure the success of the enterprise, which may 
hereafter develop into a great industry that will confer im- 
mense benefit on the country, Agnin, a native company 
was formed some time ago under the denomination of the 
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Shanghai Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company. China 
can produce cotton to any oxtent required ; aud the object 
of the Company is to take advantage of this facility, and pro- 
vide the people with cheaper cloth than that imported from 
abroad. ‘The details of this project have been so often given 
elsewhere that it is needless to enumorate them here; suffice 
it to say that the undertaking is favored 
circumstances. It bears within itself the elements of 
success, and with a good administration may be made 
to renlise all the hopes of its promoters, ‘Lhe erec- 
tiou of the mills was commenced about two yenra ago, but 


by many 


as capital was not forthcoming so pleutifully as the origi- 
nators of the scheme had been led to expect, opera- 
tions were soon after suspended, and the building still 
remain in unfinished The success of the 
Lauchow-fu Woollen Factory, however, cannot fail to 
awaken some enthusiasm, and create confidence among 
the Chinese in enterprises of the kind. The Shanghai Cot- 
tou Manufacturing Company sesms in the background for 
the present, but Mr. Acheson thinks that we may expcet 
before long to see such movements gaining ground in the 
country, aud « large percentage of the cottun aud woollen 
fabrics consumed manufactured by foreign machinery on the 
spot. It only requires the established suecess of one or two 
undertakings of this sort to insure their popularity, and 
cause serions interfereuce with the importation of foreign 
piece goods. 


AN state. 


# 
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What will the good people of Exeter Hall do if they lose 
their opium grievance ? Yet it is not impossible that they 
may be thus robbed and rendered aimless aud miserable ly 
the operation of purely natural causes and the unpoetic com- 
petition of Chinese labor in China, against Indian labor in 
Hindustan handicapped by the cost of sea and Jand traject, 
and heavy imports from which the native article could be, 
if it is net already, freed, Certain it is that the foreign trade 
in the drug is threntened just as aro the manufactures of cot- 
ton and woollen goods by domestic competition. We learn 
that, after steadily increasing for a number of years, the 
importation of opium has suddenly assumed a downward 
tendency. ‘The poppy crops are reported as having been 
generally good in China during the previous seasons ; and 
as the production of native opium has increased of lute to 
such an extent as to rival the importation from India, it has 
become a fact that the latter depends very much on the 
former. Moreover, if to the abundance and consequent 
cheapness of native opium be added the fact that spoculn- 
lation on the Indian markets maintained the price of the 
foreign drug ata very high figure the comparative neglect 


of the latter in Chinese ports will not be wondered at. 


* 
* * . 


At present the import of kerosene into China is enormous 
aud progressive. ‘Lhis cleanly, cheap, and beautiful il- 
luminant, one of generous Nature’s Lest gifts during this 
century to domesticated man, is becoming as great a 
favorite with the Chinese as it isin Japan. In Peking 
even it is coming into goneral use, while in ‘Tientsin it is 
burned almost as freely as in Kanagawa. We subjoin a 
table of the import for the eighteen years which have 
elapsed since its first introduction. 
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Gallons. Gallons. 
1B8U3..c0c-eceee 2,100 18 72essseeere 320,888 
1864...cccccceee 12,159 1873..ccceeee 744,006 
1868 aecgebicexs 6,268 1B TA seseeeee 70,843 
1866. cides recede 44,416 Eve Perrereee 1,291,486 
1867 .ccccesceace 29,542 1S TO seeeeeene 905,125 
1868... 113,736 1877 .sss00e- 292,028 
1869 .eseesseoee. 78,056 18 TB.sscseeee 2,408,192 
1870..00000. 0. 61004 1879 .seeeeees 4,222,929 


187 Leccscscccves 23,905 


1880...s0000 3,429,423 
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The foregoing figures indicnte that the quantity of kero- 
The 
atutiaties of eighteen years show on the whole, however, an 
enormous increase in the consumption of the article, and 
lead to the conclusion that its importation is at present but 
sinall in comparison with what it may bein the future ; 
provided, of course, that the Chinese do uot take to utilis- 
ing the ample mineral oil resourees of their own country. 
That they may de this is quite possible, as anyone knows 
who has read the passage in Hue’s “Chinese Evpire,’ 
quoted by Dr. Hirth in his Report on the trade of China 
for 1877. The oil-wells of Szechuan have as yet only been 
worked with primitive appliances, and their full value is 
but little kuown to the people. Attcmpts have been made 
with somo success, however, to apply foreign machinery to 
the oil-springs of Formosa, and it is quite possible that oil 
vow in vogue may, after all, be deprived of its market iu 
China, through the competition of a cheaper rival, 


Among the few imports from Jnpan to China the Ginseng 
rout is prominent, taking with the Korean product the first 
rink in the prices quoted. Mr. Acheson notices the 
conservative belief of the celestial mind iu the 
properties of this ch anic, but highly prized drug. 
Western physicians have decided that its mediciual 
virtues, if if possesses any, are limited by, at the utmost, 
some slightly apericut qualities : but the Chinese credit it 
with almost supernatural efficacy in the cure or preveution 
of almost all known maladies. Our author does not record 
however, the purpose for which it is ehiefly commended, 
wud ainployed with profound faith in its efficacy by the 
miles of the race of Han, namely as a potent aphrodisiac. 














acne imported aunually has not invariably advanced. 
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The inereasein shipping entered and cleared in the Treaty 
Ports ef China in 1880 was participated in by most of the 
nationalities whose vessels trade in Chiua waters, the only 
falling off having been under the Dutch, French, German, 
Siamese, and Spanish flags. Considerable decrease occur- 
red in the number of Dutch vessels, although the tonnage 
exhibited very little change. Chinese shipping reached 
higher figures in 1880 than in any former year. The rapid 
advance under this heading has been already noticed. Fo- 
reigu-built Chinese vessels have now a much greater share 
in the carrying trade than any other vessels except British, 
but the difference betweon the number of Chinese vessels, 
and the number of British vessels engaged in the trade, will 
probably after somo years be greatly reduced. American 
shipping, after steadily falling eff for some years, strowed 
increase in 1889. ‘Fhe vessels under the Japanese flag are 
increasing iu nuinber rapidly. The entries and clearances of 
Japanese vessels in 1875 amounted to only 92, representing 
96,553 tons. Iu 1880 there were 201 entries and clear- 
ances, representing 167,902 tons. During the last 10 years 
the annual number of Russian vessels trading to China has 
varied greatly. In 1871 there were 88 entrivs and clear- 
ances under this flig; in 1872 the namber fell to 31, 
but rose the next year to 62, again decreasing, however, to 
40 and 30 in 1874 and 1875 respectively. The following 
year there was an increase of 47 entries and clearances, but 
a gradual falling off took place after this ; and in 1879 the 
number had fallen to 12. In 1880 there were 41 entries 
and clearances of Russian ships. ‘The share takeu in the 
trade by Siamese vessels has decreased considerably since 
1875. In that year there were 150 entries and clearances 
‘under the Siamese flag, while in 1880 there were enly 60: 


| thre tonnage niso has fallen off proportionately, ‘The entries 
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institutions, is simply in order to assist improvement in culture, 
aud augment produetion, thus fostering the resources of national 
wealth. Rico and corn constitute the staple diet of our thirty- 
five million countrymen. These grains are of course, a special 
produce, and the result of the hard toil of the peasantry. 
Beans are also indispensable ; und we must strive to improve 
their quality and increase the quantity grown. ‘Tobacco-leaf, 
though not useful to maintain life, is desired in all nations 
alike, und therefore we must sow good seed, and improve the 
methods of manufacture. Rupe-seed is in great request ; for, 
after the oil is extracted from it, its refuse can be used for 
manure. Of lato its cultivation has been considerably lessened 
in consequence of the use of kerosine oil; but it must not be 
longer neglected. 
















and clenrances under the Spanish flag decreased from 316 in 
1879 to 75 in 1880. 





We hear that the Hiroshima Maru assed the Chi- 
nese frigate, Yu-Yune, now en route for Yokohama, 
off Shimonoseki, broken down. Her arrival is therefore 
not tu be expected for several days. 





(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 


Some surprise has been expressed by English residents 
of Tokiyo nt the fact that no steps were taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce here to obtain signatures to Sir 
’ Harry Parkes’ address of welcome in the capital. We have 
ascertained, however, that the omission was not due to 
inadvertence, but was simply owing to the difficulty of 
devising any fitting method of getting access to the foreign 
community in Tokiyo. The Committee of the Chamber 
deemed it better, under the circumstances, to assume that 
the Yokohama list would include Tokiyo signatures also ; but 
finding that this idea was tiot apprehended, n special sheet for 
signatures has been sent to Tokiyo, and is now, no doubt, in 
process of circulation there. It seems to us that all trouble 
might have been avoided by superscribing the lists at the 
Chamber of Commerce, “ Yokohama and Tokiyo Residents,” 
instend of “ Yokohamn Residents” alone, Tt was only 
natural that the ‘okiyo folk should foel some diffidence 
about writing their names under the latter hending. There 
is still time, however, between now nnd Monday, to obtain 
most of the ‘Cokiyo signntnres; and it will be very easy to 
let tho ‘Tokiyo list follow that of Yokohama if necessary. 
The Committee entrusted with the preparation of the nd- 
dress are (o proceed to Tokiyo by the 12 o’clock train on 
Monday, for the purpose of presenting the document to Sir 
Harry Parkes, and we hope to see them accompanied by 
one or two representatives of Tokiyo. 


2 
* * 


Since the above was in type we have been requested to state 
that a special sheet for ‘Tokio signatures to the Address 
of Welcome, is lying at the residence of Mr. Henry Dyer, 
Imperial College of Engineering, where gentlemen wishing (o 
sign are invited to do so at any hour between this and noon 
on Monday. 





The opening ceremony of the Cereals and Forestry Com- 
petitive Exhibitions in Uyeno Park, Tokiyo, took place on 
the Ist instant. The buildings were gaily decorated. At 
9.30 a.m. the Superintendents and Secretaries of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, and Forestry Burenux, the Staff 
of the Exhibition Section, examiners, local exhibitors, and 
others, were present in the reception room.*Mr. Shinagawa, 
Assistant Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, on 
behalf of General Saigo, the Minister, entered the hall at 
10 o'clock, when all present paid him their respects. Then 

~Mr. Tannka, Chief Secretary of the Department of 
Agiicultnre and Commerce, and official Head of the Cereals 
Competitive Exhibition, mado the following address to the 
President :-— 

At this opening ceremony of the Competitive Exhibition, 

I find that the exhibits of rice, wheat, beans, tubacco-leaf, 
+ yape-seed, etc., are more than thirty-five thousand in number. 
This -is,.in fact, due to the assiduity of energetic men in all 
localities. I hereby respectfully present a catalogue to your 
Excellency. 

Next, Mr. ‘Takei, Chief Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture aud Commerce, and official Chief of the 

Forestry Exhibition, spoke as follows :— 


Those who, in conformity with the Regulations for the 
Forestry Competitive Exhibition, have addressed to us inquiries 
on the subjoct, are not fewer than eight thousand five hundred 
persons. It is a matler of veal congratulation that so many 
individuals in different localities ure thus intorested. I hereby 
respectfully present to your Excellency a catalogue of the 
exhibits. 

After reesiving the catalogues from these two gentlemen, 
Mr. Shinagawa replied in the following terms :— 


Availing ourselves of this opportunity of the opening of 
the Rice, Corn, Bean, ‘Tobacco-leaf, and Rape-seed, and 
Forestry Competitive Exhibitions, we have a few words to say 
to you. The reason why our Government has established these 
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As regards forests, not only do they supply us with the 


material for buildings, furniture, implements, charcoal, and 
fuel, &c., Lut they have also great effect upon the climate, and 
the water-supply. 
one of the prime dutics of the nation ; and this must not be 
heedlessly disregarded even furasingle day. Since the Freuch 
Government, regretting the denudation of forest lands, first 
opened a Forestry Competitive Exhibition, plantations have 
increased, with marked benefits accruing in consequence. 


Therefore, to improve and sugment them is 


The thinning of our woods has continued for a long 


time; nud thus of late, while the consumption of timber, 
charcoal, and fuel is large, the supply gradually becomes 
scarcer, and the market-price rises from day to day, so that we 
cannot veyture to predict by how much it may still be appre- 
ciated. Should both the Government and people not make 
their best mutual endeavors to check the work of destruction, 
floods, droughts, famine, and other misfortunes may fall upon 
us, 
the late dearth in the North of China, the outbrenk of fever in 


This would be according to pastexperience. For example, 


the province of Enshiu, and tho floods of last year in 


Okayama ken, are all traceable to the destruction of the 


forests ; and we should learn wisdom from these calumities. 
We have here more than thirty-five exhibits of cereals ; and 


eight thousand and five hundred persous have made inquiries 
into the objects of our exhibition. 
and should tend to the enrichment of the empire. 


All this is very satisfactory, 


His Excellency concluded his speech by expatiating upon 
the advantages of such expositions as this in affording pppor- 
tunities for people of one distict to learn improved methods 
from those of another. 


Mr. Sakurai Yagohei replied briefly on behalf of the 


exhibitors, and the ceremony was concluded. 





The new Uyeno Museum will be opened on the 20th of 
March next by the Emperor, in the Fine Art Gallery of the 
late National Exhibition. 





It is far from unusual to meet in the Far Hast merchants 
and speculators who profess to find that the almost in- 
stantaneous rapport into which they have been brought by 
the telegraph with their constituents in distant markets is 
not an unmixed good. Laudatores temporis acti, they 
contrast the present profits on foreign trade, and the cer- 
tainty of, at best, only a very meagre margin of advantage in 
reward for the most delicate operations, with the splendid 
possibilities of large hauls which used to be within the 
grasp of a shrewd and far-sighted dealer in the not remote 
days when Plancus was Consul. Then, again, the rapidity 
and comparative security of transit by steamers is not with- 
out its contra of disadvantage, in the deterioration which is 
said to ensue to sensitive cargo from that mode of convey- 
ance. ‘Lhe North China Herald iuvites the special attention 
of foreign merchants in its neighborhood to this fact in 
connection with the export of tea. Russian consumers of the 
infusion prefer at a greatly enhanced cost the leaf which is 
conveyed to them along the caravan route te that which is 
brought by ocean steamers. Thus, although teas can be put 
on board such vessels at Hankow, Kiukiang or Foochow, 
and delivered at Libau in the Baltic, or Odessa in the Black 
Sea, with a very great saving in time and cost of freight, and 
without any disturbance of transhipment from the time of 
londing to the time of discharge at the end of voyage, the 
Russian traders and customers give a preference to the long 
and expensive land-route, and have such well-founded objec- 
tions to the sea-carriage of the article that, if adequate trans- 
port could be organized on the Amoor but little tea would 
be sent to European Russia by steamers through the Suez 
Canal. 

Now, as regards the mere transport of tea, not only does the 


question mooted affect merchants in Japan ; but in the matter 


of exported silk to, and imported tissues and stores from, 


Europa, it concerns them nearly, . The fact is that the holds 
of steamers are not only unyentilated during the whole period 
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of a voyage, but are also exposed in tropical seas to the! Select Committees of capitalists. 


additional heat communicated from the furnaces. In the 
case of tea sent through the intense climate of the In- 
dian Oeean and Red Sea in the depths of iron steamers, 
“the delicate leaf is alternated sweated and baked, so that it 
suffers sea change and is so inuch injured in flavour, keeping. 
quality, and even appearance, that, in fact, sea-borne leaf 
must be consumed in a few months after arrival, or it will 
become spoiled and worthless ; whereas, on the contrary, 
caravan tea retains its bloom, its flavour, its crispness, and 
— if anything—is rather better and mellower in two years’ 
time than when new made.” This should suggest due 
consideration of proper atmospheric conditions, and whether 
an artificial atmosphere suited to the requirements of cargo 
could not be manufactured, as it were, on board our large 
Ocean steamers. And here we are reminded that French 
and Italian graineurs have found it to their advantage to 
adopt the trans-Pacifie route of their cartons to Europe, 
with all its inconveniences of transshipment and frequent 
land changes, in preference to the direct route via Suez 
with its ever present danger of ruin toa whole shipment 
through premature hatching of the spawn. Yet “ the 
British shipowner and constructor decline to recognise the 
needs of our climate, and both think they do all that should 
be done when ordering or building a vessel ta carry given 
quantities of loading, at given speeds, on a stated coal 
consumption, The enterprising men of Glasgow anid the 
Tyne ignore all other conditions, and, in consequence, our 
cottons become mildewed during a voyage of fifty or sixty 
days: our woollens aro delivered to us spotted ; our wines, 
beer, and comestibles turned or sodden, and the cargoes 
of tea that are hurried away in the first hents of 
summer arrive in London, or New York, or Russia, 
vapid, burnt, out of condition, and with all the sins of inci- 
pient decay. The losses, from preventible causes we contend, 
are very great, and—for the expression is not too strony— 
scandalous. Remecy is easy, and can be given at but sinall 
cost, so that our traders have a right to insist on a thorough 
change in the present modes of treating freivht. If a stand 
is made, reform will be at once brought about, as it cannot 
be disputed that the losses which fall on our trading com- 
munity through defective stowaye constitute a very heavy 
and most improper yearly tax.’ 

Now that the American tea market has, for some time, 
been showing signs of fickleness in its regard for Japanese 
tea, and that the silk markets all over the world are in a very 
critical condition, an extra degree or two of excellence 
or inferiority may turn the scale to one side or thie 
other. And, in these days when bullocks’ carcasses can be 
landed in London or Liverpool, after crossing the equator, 
and enduring passage of sixty or more days, as 
’ fresh as when they were taken from the slaughter houses in 
Melbourne, the minor difficulty of providing coal and renewed 
air to cargoes in transit between Europe and the Far East 
ought to be easily surmounted. ‘The Shanghai paper from 
which we have already quoted suggests that “a few hun- 
dreds of pounds, n fan, a system of cast-iron pipes, fitted to 
the Holt; or Glen, or Castle, or Ben, or other packets, would 
reduce the heat of their holds to a maximum of 90° Fahr, 
and then manufactured goods would be received in Hongkong 
or Shanghai in as perfect order as when shipment was made 
in England, and tea and other products would make the voy- 
age without being one whit the worse for it.” 

Finally, why should the ebsurd custom of painting vessels 
black, which have to sail under a torrid sun and with enormous 
centres of active calorie within them be adhered to? We have 
all realized, probably, when the thermometer ranged about 80 
degrees, the difference of comfort between a black hat and 
a white one—a dark nnd a light colored coat. The lesson 
thus taught has been applied with advantage on the ships 
of Her Majesty’s Navy. Witness the Comus, Encounter, 
and other vessels on this station. We fail to see why so 
useful an example should not be followed by steamers of 
the merchant marine, which are long exposed to the ardent rays 
of a tropical sun and an atmosphere simmering with motion- 
less heat. 

Who is the philosopher who says that the time will come 
when the world will be ruled exclusively by bankers ? 
General opinion would probably be in favor of the proposi- 
tion that our globe is, generally speaking, governed hy 
capitalists now; aud bankers are, so to spenk, but the 
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We are forbidden by 
high authority to spenk evil of dignitaries ; and so we should 
approach in the most gaunrded manner the short-comings of 
the potent.controllers of the purse-strings. Hence we can- 
not be expected to have auy sympathy with tha moan of 
that South Australian paper, which complains of the gross 
neglect shown by the banks to the condition of their note 
currency. ‘ The shameful staty of filth and raggedness in 
which notes are often reissued by the banks is indeed a 
common grievance, and, nt the same time, a common nuis- 
ance. It might be thought that considerations of decency 
and ordinary self-respect would prevent these institutions 
from paying out notes when they have arrived at so tattered 
aud grimy astute that they are objecis of suspicion and 
disgust. Don olet wns suid of the money paid in from ques- 
tionable sources to the Roman treasury, but it is impossible 
to say the same of this odoriferous currency which the 
banks delight to inflict on their patrons. The term filthy 
lucre has a new and very forcible application given it by 
the condition of this paper circulation. It is impossible to 
suppose that it is from preference that the banks stick to 
the use of these nanseous rags.” To imagine, as our South 
Australian contemporary hints, that they fiud it answer 
their purpose to keep their promises to pay in circulation 
when on the verge of dissolution and decay, is rather dero- 
vatory to their honesty. It is, perhaps, juster to ascribe 
the practice to sheur indifference and a desire to savea little 
trouble, even though in doing so they cause great annoyance 
and irritation to the public. Of course these remarks have 
no echo in Japan, where the English paper current is 
always ina delightful tate of integrity and cleanliness. It 
woud be difficult, if not impossible, to find any such notes 
as those above referred to in the foreign curreney of Yoko- 
laser, 





With reference to the recent kidnapping case, the 
Mainichi Shimbun vow states that it has been discovered 
thot the sellors of the child recovered from the Chinawoman 
at No. 189 were the eldest daughter of a villager named 
Okuma, residing at Kuretane-mura, and a man, Sasnki 
Michimitsu, living in the same neighbourhood, Since last 
year these people have sold sixteen well-formed female 
children, including the daughter of Sumitn Gonjiro at 
Umegnye-cho, at prices varying from 25 to 30) yen. A 
few dnys ago these two kidnappers were arrested at 
Kanagawa. 





Talleyrand ut one time was credited with enough “ wise 
saws and modern instances to fill a library with the con- 
densed wisdom of noes. Liven now-u-days some effete con- 
versationalist will quote you a proverb of Solomon, a verse 
from the Pontatench, an Isniic stanza, a lamentation 
of Jeremiah, a line from Shakespeare, Danté, Moliére, 
Rabelais, or whomever, with the preliminary chuckle, “as 
Tulleyrand says.’ lu quite another, and more gruesome, 
sphere, during ruccecding sons, the tough German 


Chancellor will bo held responsible tor all aorts of 
utterances of a stern and = compnuisive or heartless 
description, It may astonish and amuse the Prinee, 
if he evers hears of it, to learn that his nawe is 


mentioned with reprobation in Japanese newspapers aud on 
Japanese account, ‘he Akebono Shimbun says of him, 
in the context of au article generally devoted to censure of 
foreign haughtiness, that His Highness, when spoken to 
on the subject of the European treaties with Japan, replied 
that “such 2 matter might well be left to the lower-class 
officials, ns it was entirely beneath his notice.” It would 
probably be useless to explain to the Akebono that no point, 
even of minute detail, is below the notice of n statesman; and 
that Prince Bismark is the last person to be likely to speak 
or act on a contrary opinion, But, on the whole, Press com- 
ment on ‘Treaty Revision at the present moment is hardly 
expedient and cannot be useful. 


The Bukka Shimpo mentions a rumour that, of late, some 
of the silk commission merchants in Yokohama make sales, 
paying weight-money (Kankan-riyo), and acting otherwise 
in necordance with former custom, in defiance of the 
methods of denling decided upon Inst year after much trou- 
blu. Our contemporary adds :—“ How wenk-minded they 
wre! We cannot but wonder at hearing this in the preseut 
day, when only a few mouths have elapsed since the origina) 
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abuses were, after many difficulties, reformed with the help | blishment of the Observatory, The thermometer ranges in 
of the people throughout the country. We believe that the} January during seven years have been as follows :— 





rumor is groundless ; but if, as is most unlikely, it be true Average. Maximum. Minimum. 
in any respect, the occurrence throws grent disgrace upon 1876... we. 84.8 59.1 15.5 
our commercial community ; and therefore those who are ia ects Me? te ay ae —s 
interested in the business should confer and put a stop to i879 |... 1. 87-7 59.2 29.1 
any such proceedings.’ 1880 ... ... ... 36.6 55.3 20.4 
1881... ww. = 85.9 57.5 16.9 
1882 40.3 72.7 22.1 


A oorresponlent of the Ketzat Zasshi states that for- 
geries of the cheques of commercial firme are nunerous in 
Tokiyo, being much m :re facile of exccution than imitations Baro. Therm. Wind. 


Telegrams from different localities report :— 





. : Mi i < 30. ° ¢ ; 
of Government paper, while the amounts for which they Si nee ag ne peas hl ae =p Saat 
are available are naturally greoter. - Gam. 3lst ,, ... 29.99 64° 24 §S.S.W. 
ee niet ; P'O.0s. as) ge: «ke aus yaa 37 wees 
Statement of an item of ‘‘news ” one day, and denial the | 4womori 7 PM, 4, 49 vee 29. 6° 38 . 
next, is the usual routine of Japanese newspapers, ‘The Hakodate 10am, , 4 «. 2075 35° 12 N. 


Mainichi Shimbun wow denies a report, published by it —_— 
few days ago, stating that new 20 sen satsu are to| ‘The definite amalgamation of Okinawa Ken (Riu Kivu) 
bo manufactured to the amount of 25,400,350 yen, for| with the Japanese Empire is to be emphasized by the intre- 
exchange ngainst the tokens of the same denomination | duction of the system of urban and rural divisions (Gun and 
now in circulation. Ku). Moreover, Local Assemblies, as in the Cities and 
Prefectures, are to be organised ; and inquiry is now being 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of the Annual Report fur|imade into the qualifications of the inhabitants to act as 
188L of the Ladies’ Benevolent Association of Yokohama. | representatives or to vote at the elections. ‘The local taxes 
With the very limited funds até their deposal tho ladies| collected Jast year throughout the group of islands are said 
constituting the Society havo done a great deal of good,|to have amounted to upwards of 227,000 yen and ex- 
on the evangelical principle of not letung the rizht hand | ports during the first six months of that year were valued at 
know what charity the left is performing. We venture} 666,970 yen, against imports, of 343,430 yen. 
to recommend to those among us who have tithes of any 
kind to spare for good works, without the leisure to dis- 
tribute thom with discrimination, to entrust their almsgiving 
to this admirable institution. 








The Hochi Shimbun states that Sir Harry Parkes at- 
tended the Treaty Revision Conference held at the Foreign 
Department on the lst instant, and that subsequently Mr. 
Inouye entertained all the Foreign Representatives present 
in his official residence. ‘Lhe consultation was continued 
on the following day. 


A fair example of the extraordinary “ gup” in which the 
Japanese newspapers delight may be found in an ulterly 
baseless rumor published by the AZainicht Shimbun, which 
says that [is Excellency Juouye has tendered, or is about 
to tender, his resignation. Our contemporary declines to 
vouch for the truth of the report; but aske, if it should 
happen to bo ncenrate, how cau that work of treaty revision, 
which subject the Foreign Minister has so carofully stndiod, 
bo satisfactorily concluded ? 


Mr. Matauda, Governor of Tokiyo, entertains a seloct 
purty of native and foreign gentlemen in the Yenrio Kwan 
on the Gth instant. Made wise by his experience of Inst 
year, he has a limited number of guests on this occasion in 
order to avoid disturbance and to preserve good order. For 
the convenience of visitors from Yokohama he has distributed 
muong them two hundred and fifty first class railway tickets ; 
and, for their convenience, a special train will leave Shin- 
bashi at about 2 o'clock in the morning of the 7th. 





More changes. The Choya Shimbun weutions a rumour 
that His Excellency Matsukata, Finance Minister, is to 
be appointed Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and | 
that Mr. Yoshida, Japanese Minixter to the United States, 
who has lately returned from America, will succeed him in 
the Treasury. 





The Akebono Shimbun speaks of a romantic system of 
“Rathway Relief? which, it says, is uuder the consideration 
of the Government. The ingenuity of the measure consists 
in uniling up in every station a money box in which pase 
nes of busivess in Silk at Yokohama, remarks that it is senpers shall deposit, a toll of one sen each towards a fund 
not unlikely that the commission-merchants there will, in to be constituted for the relief of those wounded, and eome- 
order to wake up the losses they have sustained lately, be| pensation to the families of those killed, in railway acei- 
obliged to disburse all the profits gained since 1877. dents, Some such plan, says our contemporary, is in vogue 

—_-_ in all othor countries where railways are established. Has 

In consideration of the long service of the Jate Mr.[the writer rua his head, perhaps, against the system of 

Kawai, Chief of Polico in Kanagawa Ken, a sum of 320 | insurance, in case of death or injury, which is allowed but 
yen bias been granted by the Privy Council to his family, | net enforced upon British aud continental railways ? 

towards the expenses of funcronl rites in his honer, 





The Bukka Shimpo, mentioning the reeent continual dull- 
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Under the new Criminal Code, says the Choya Shimbun, 

About 10,000 Koku of rice are reported to have been perpetrators of libels upon oflicials can be prosecuted by the 
delivered at the Kobo office of the English firm established press censorate, and not merely at the suit of the persons 
nt Ne. lin this setdement, fromthe Government godowns 3 impugned, as heretofore.—A “mutiny is reported to have 
nnd that the whole quantity will he exported hy Mr. Sage] occurred amoung the convicts in the Yamagata prison on 
of Yokohama, the 23rd ultimo. It was quelled after scrious injury had 
been sustained by both prisoners and warders.—The- 
The following remarks in connection with tho recent | Yomiuri Shimbun says that all Japanese Ministers at 
weather, have been published by the Observatory of the | foreign capitals will be reeallod in March next, in _order 
Topographical Burean in TPokiyo :—-At midnight on the oOth that they may expound their views on (reaty-revision to 
of January Inst, the weather was cloudy and quite cain, the | the Foreign Department, — Lhe sume paper states that Mr. 
barometer registering 30.133 inehes, and the thermometer Okuma wil visit europe and America shortly, taking in 
44.50; but nt 0.380 am. the next day, the 3ist, a seutherly his train several promising students.—Mr, Sonoda, newly 
wind set in witha foree of trom 20 to 25 miles, with oceasional | appointed Japanese Consul in’ London, has, with his wife, 
rain. ‘Phis continued all -h pan, when the wind fell to 9 been presented to the Vimperor.—--The Chaya Shimbun reports 
miles; and the weather beeams fines AC 2 pam on the Ist} thas the Korean Government has lately appointed Cho 
the barometer descended to 29.792 ; while the thermometer! Kohei, who was recently in’ Japan, with others, a Com- 
rese to T2 5.0 Consequently there was mueh moisture o nities to make imquictes imto matters relating to the 
the surfnees of the glass and metallic iustraments whieh | approaching opening of the port of Jinsen.—aAccording to 
sppeset cad to have been 1 In Water, Such an nhM-phere | ‘hie vernacular papers, hencetorward the four men-of-war 
Was never before experiguced in January, since the wrtas| Miskin, Seiki, Amaki, awl Lwaki, will be alternately 
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stationed at Korean ports, for the protection of commerce, 
fora term of six months each. 


ae 


The Mainichi Shimbun reports that “on the afternoon 
~of the 29th instant, a party of three Frenchmen from No. 
164 in the Settlement were shooting in the Yoshida Shin- 
den, the rice plains at the back of the old Saibansho, when 
one of them accidently lodged a charge in the ten-years-old 
son of one of the husbandmen living in the neighborhood. 
The foreigners then tried to make their escapo, but were 
captured by the peasantry and taken to the Police Station 
at Motsukage-cho, whence they were handed over to the 
French Consul. . . . The wound inflicted upon the 
poor boy is so seriona that his life is despaired of.” 

Now there happens to be a foundation of truth on which 
this narrative has been constructed. Messrs. Donrille (of 
No. 164), Juery and Gilbert were shooting in’ the region 
mentioned on Sunday afternoon, and were followed at the 
various points of their excursion by those terrible infants that 
will accompany sportsmen it the neighborlood of Yokohama, 
and start from bush and crevice in as countless number as 
“Clan Alpine's warriors’ true.” We give the French 
gentlemen’s own version of the atfiir, Mr. Dourille had 
shot a quail. By some deflection of part of the charge of 
snipe-shot, x» boy well ont of the line of fire was struck by 
two pellets which penetrated the skin of the forehead. 

The child cried, and Mr. Dourille went to its assistance, 
washed the hurts, and, being soon surrounded by peasants, 
asked for its futher who, he was told, was absent. He 
found that the abrasions were of very trifling nature, and 
directed the bystanders to have the patient conveyed toa 
Japanese doctor ; and wriling, in Japanese, his own name 
and address upon a card, requested that the child might 
Jater bo brought to him in Yokohama, where he would pro- 
cure 1t asalve of some sort. ‘The bystanders promised to 
do as they were desired, and left with the child. Mr, Dourille 
then went onward in one direction, and his comrades in 
another. The two latter were shortly afterward stopped by 
some countrymen and police, and escorted, under charge of 
shooting the child, to the Matsukave-cho Police Station, 
A foreign = police-constable was stmmoned and soon 
appeared, ‘To him the wrongly accused persous explained 
the affair, giving their names and addresses and that of their 
companion, when, of course, they were allowed to depart. 
On his return, Mr. Dourille reported the whole matter at 
the French Consulate, where, we learn to-day no complaint 
whatever has been lodyed. Nor have any of the ehild’s 
relatives appeared at Mr. Douwille’s residence, [f this para- 
graph should meet the eye of any of the English reading 
statf of the AZainichi, perhaps they will note that Mr. Dou- 
rille ig our Informant, and that he is perfectly sincere in bis 
desire to make roasonable amends for an accident which 
he deplores. ° 


The members of the Kaiko-sha (Military Clnh) held a 
special meeting in their house at Kudan, Tokiyo, on Sun- 
day last, in order to hear the reading of the Imperial 
Rescript issued on the 4th ultimo. Three hundred and 
soventy-four distinguished military officials, eluding scve- 
ral Princes of the Blood, with some foreign visitors, were 
present. FS. I. H. Field Marshal Prince Arisugawa, Pre- 
sidont of the Club, deliverod the following address, after 
the reading of tho Emperor's message :— 


On the ocension ‘of the New-year we have met together, 
in full uniform, to listen to the reading of his Majesty's 
orders to dhe Army and Navy, and simultaneously to 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of the establishiment of our 
Association. No event could be more pleasing to me, who 
regard the document as an unprecedented honor accorded 
to the subjects of his Majesty, whose wise instructions are 
more valuable than golden laws. The present is, indeed, 
the time for commanding military aud naval officials to ex- 
ecute the will of our illustrious Sovereign in all details, 
and thus to improve our martial orranization. Especially 
must these connected with onr assovlation strive to dis- 
charge the dutics of their profession 3; and the present ia the 
best possible occasion for them to display their willingness 
to compass that long-standing object. 1, ‘Laruhito, beg you 
to consider this, sud at the sane time to necept iny cordizl 
felicilations upon thia occasion, 
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Genernl Ozawa replied to this address in appropriate 
terms, touching for the loyalty and zeal of the Army. 





Japanese papers complain of the low price ruling in the 
Silk Market.—The mouey-brokers continue to expose their 
grievances, and are snid to have memorialized the Kenrei to 
call a specin] meeting of the Local Assembly to consider 
the question.—The Mainichi Shimbun says that H.I. J. 
M.S. Kenko Kan has been condemned as unserviceable and 
removed from the Navy List.—Teachers of Chinese are to 
be attuched to the Shikan Gakko (Military Academy) and 
the various garrisons,—Jail-fever has broken out in the 
principal prison at Yamaguchi, where two hundred prison- 
ers have been attncked, the disense in most cases terminating 
fatally. —Funds are said to have been subscribed to furnish 
capital for railways in Kchigo and Echizen. 





The Dat Nippon No-kwa: (National Agricultural Society 
of Japnn) being expected to prove of yrent benefit to the 
country, his Mujesty the Emperor presented to it a sum of 
1,000 yeu from his private purse on the 28th ultimo. 

It is stated that Messrs. Shioda, Assistant Vice-Minister, 
nud Asadn, Assistant Secretary, of the Foreign Department, 
have been respectively appointed President and Vice- 
President of the Committee for inquiry into the matter of 
Treaty Revision. 








The Custom’s returns of Osaka for the last year give the 
following statistics :— 


Exports ....... escccceccsscecessese YON 626,970.24 
Timports c.sceececceecceseceecceeees 55 1,095,895.64 
Customs and miscellancous | »  36,275.662 


duties, collected .......cceee 

It is added that the imports show a decrease of yen 

734,754.73 in comparison with those for 1880; and that, 

since September last, the excess of exports over imports 
was nbout twelve or thirteen thousand yeu monthly. 











BANKING IN JAPAN. 





Daas half-yearly reports—cpitomized elsewhere in our 

columns —of Japanese banks, exchanges and so forth, 
disclose a state of things that may well exercise the minds 
ef those that take an interest in this country’s welfare. 
The operations of these institutions being more or less of 
s gambling nature, their results may not indeed be accept- 
ed as absolutcly indicative of the normal course of busi- 
ness; but still, making every allowance for disturbing 
elements, the fact remains that the rate of interest ruling 
to-day throughout the country varies from fifteen to as 
much as forty per cent. 

It used to be believed before Adam Smith’s time that 
the fall in the rate of interest which took place towards the 
close of the sixteenth century was cated by a change in 
the purchasing power of money owing to its largely in- 
creased quantity. But, in supposing that because money 
is worth less men will give less for the use of it, econo- 
mists forgot to observe that a change in the purchasing 
power of moncy affects interest and principal equally, and 
consequently cannot alter the proportion. Nevertheless, it 
is certainly true that an inerease in the volume of the eur- 
rency may, and probably will, have the effect of lowering 
interest by augmenting, not the sums in the market for 
commodities, but the stocks of capital entering the loan 
market. 
tained, and the reasonable inference is that, in spite of an 
inflated currency, no appreciable addition has been made to 


In Japan, however, no such result has been at- 


loanable capital. 

One does not easily accept this conclusion, remembering 
the crop of banks which have sprung into existence of 
late years, and the thirty five millions of paper yex they may 
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be presumed to have been placed at the disposal of industrial 
requirements. 
the commodity—purchasing power—in which banks deal, : 
is represented by actual cash, whether in the form of specie 
or notes. The banker is nothing more than a broker, and 
the article of which he is the broker, namely purchasing 
power, is lodged in n debt to be collected. ‘* There need not 
necessarily,” as a distinguished economist says, ‘be a 
shilling of meney engaged in the whole affair, thongh many 
shilling and pounds may have been mentioned in it.” If this 
be true—and it is demonstrated by a very slight acquain- 
tunce with the machinery of commerce in Europe—there is 
nothing to justify us in arguing that when a fractional 
aldition is made to the loanable capital of a country the 
general rate of interest will be appreciably lowered. ‘I‘he 
whole tendency of modern progress is to dispense with 
superfluous agents, and the eminence of England's tradal 
refinement appears in nothing more clearly than in the 
extent to which system has replaced specie in her com- 
mercial transactions. Without the Clearing House and 
all that many meshed network of credit that radiates from 
it, two or three scores of provincial banks with twice as 
many millions to lend, might, and probably would, fail to 
produce any large effect on the rate of interest. Historians 
tell us that, owing to tlie activity of Queen Wlizabeth’s 
mnint, the amount of specie in the United Kingdom was 
sextupled ; and to this, as well as the increase of silver 
caused by the discovery of the mines of Potosi, economists 
bid us attribute that remarkable fall in the market rate of 
interest which took place in England during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. But tie great Queen herself had 
to pay twelve per cent for the loan she contracted on her 
aecession: her throne was supposed to be insecure ; or, in 


other words, her credit was bad, and, if we consider between 
what large limits the market rate of interest has fluctuated 
Within our own memory, we shall see that those fluetua- 
tions are due to causes very much more subtle than the 
mere quantity of money in the loan market. 

It is indeed a most difficult problem to determine all 
the factors whose combined effect influences the market 
rate of interest. In Kurope that rate has stealily declined 
since 1550—cexcept at periods and under ci:cumstances 
which may be considered abnorinal—and if we could deter- 
mine the causes of tliat decline, we might reasonably 
assume their converse in Japan's case. 

In the economic world of the middle ages, the high rale 
of commercial interest was not more remarkable than its 
steadiness, and the conditions to which this was due are 
embodied in the fundamental doctrines of Adam timith, 
who preached ‘ correspondence of price with cost of pro- 
duction, the equality of profits, and that ordinary profit 
was double interest.” ‘These conditions, indeed, were 
thoroughly consistent with the stationary economy of a 
period when “the number of persons engaged in each 
trade was limited by guild ordinances, or by the governing 
body of the town; when every business wits carried on in 
accordance with Usage or ric, even the amount of capital 
or work being often restricted; when prices were con- 
trolled by custom, public opinion, authority. or positive 
of tenure had 
erystallized into an weiversal principle that) the person 


law,” and when the mortgage syetem 


furnishing the ecapitel should eet half the proiit, and the 


persou performing the hibor the other half 
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understood feature of such a commercial atata was the 
But the fact is that only a small fraction of | 


prevalence of combination—guilds and companies aiming 
at monopolies and exclusive privileges—and a parity of 
reasoning—with certain obvious modifications—will ac- 
count for the similar spirit now discernible among 
Japanese merchants. ‘The absence of any efficient system 
of credit, and the high price consequently charged for the 
use of capital, are fatal obstacles to competition, and 
therefore ultimately to all commercial and industrial 
progress, 

Pursuing this question, then, of the conditions deter- 
mining the market rate of interest, we cannot do better 
than quote from a recent writer, Mr. Cliffe Leslie :— 


Why then is the rate of interest of the best security only 
three per cent in Great Britain, while itis higher in the United 
Sates, and even in Holland, formerly the stock example of low 
interest P ‘he answer which a chapter of Mr. Mill’s Political 
Economy suggests, and which is true so far as it goes, though 
inadequate, is that the desire and the means of accumulation 
have led in this country to the existence of a quantity of capital 
which its owners are led, by the preference of other pursuits, 
or of ense and leisure, above commercial business, to lend in- 
stead of personally employing ; while there is, on the other 
hand, a demand on the part of people engaged in trade for 
loans. The consequent equation of demand and supply results 
ina rate of commercial interest which indirectly governs the 
price of the funds and the income from such investments, trade 
being the chief competitor with Government stock and similar 
securities for loanable capital. In connection with this explana- 
Liou, it should be borne in mind that the increasing accumula- 
tion is not the only canse that has vastly augmented the supply 
of lonnable capital. Zhe greater part of the movable and im- 
movable property accumluated in a cauntry, in goods, machines, 
materials, cattle, buildings, and so forth, never dircetly enters the 
loan markets and in former times such accumulations icould not 
have affected the rate of interest cven indirectly. But banking and 
credit hare rendered the interrention of money no longer necessary 
to effect loans, unless ina@ panic. .1 vast quantity of wealth, not 
itself directly loanable, is practically converted by credit into pro- 
ductive capital, of which borrowers get the command. The manu- 
facturer and the merchants obtain, through the intercention of 
banks, advances of the fixed or circulating stock they stand in need 
of. In former times they must first have obtained a loan of money 
tn xterling coin. Credit, though unfortunately called moncy in city 
phraseology, is neither money nor capital, but it acts as the repre- 
sentatice of both in the loan inarket, and has virtually multiplied 
heyond calentation the supply of leans. Yet, vastly as it has 
augmented the supply, it has not tended only to lower 
interest, for it has also vastly auymented the demand. The 
holder of voodr can get advances on his stock, and is 
often a borrower. ‘The operation und activity of modern 
eredil are moreover connected with a system of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise which creates a prodigious need 
of the loan of capital to carry it on. It is impossible accord- 
ingly to lay down any general proposition respecting the effect 
of credit on the rate of interest. At one time it augments 
chiefly the demand for loanable capital, and at another time the 
supply. The difficulty is thickened hy the close connection 
between the action of credit on capital on the one hand, and 
on the circulation and prices on the other. When credit 
expands in the loan market, it is active also in the market for 
commodities, and prices rise, giving promise of profit; whon it 
collapses in the former, it contracts in the latter, and prices fall, 
to the discouragement of enterprise. The chief fluctuations of 
both interest and prices thus find their explanution in credit, 
which is not, like coin, a given quantity, but subject to sudden 
expansion and contraction. 


This analysis is only partial, since it leaves untouched 
the great question of the connection between interest and 
profit; but enough has been said for our present purpose, 
which is to account for the ligh rate of intorest ruling in 
Japan by noting the absence liere of conditions that have 
brought about an opposile resulf in Europe. The portion 
which we have italicized in the above extract has a special 
bearing on the case of this country. Credit is as yeta 
thing unknown, aud as a consequence the resources ayail- 
able for industrial usos ave kept at a minimun. It may be 
argued indeed that this cradit is a plant of slow growth, 
and that {to foree it might involve creater perils than to 
leaveit untented. But Japan has been require: to adapt 
herself in a decade to changes which have occupied cycles 
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elsewhere, aud she cannot aftord to neglect any of the 
machinery employed by her preceptors in their progress. 
Everybody agrees in urging upon her the necessity of 
developing her internal means of communication, the 
routes by which the products of industry find their way 
to commercial centres ; but surely of all those routes there 
is not one so important and so facile as that system of 
credit which in Europe, and especially in England, has 
brought capital within arm’s length of enterprise, and 
without which roads and railways would after all be but 
clumsy auxiliaries of commerce. 

It is hardly necessary to indicate the banker as the 
chief agent by whom this system of credit must be built 
up. He is the depository of the nation’s purchasing 
power, and it rests with him to entrust that power to the 
most efficient hands on such terms as will ensuro its 
maximum development. ‘ He itis,” says Bonamy Price, 
‘‘who selects the men into whose hands the wealth moved 
by his agency is to be committed. He neither created the 
wealth which his depositors sold, nor does he touch that 
other wealth which his borrowers purchase ; but it signifies 
immensely to what sort of borrowers he gives the means 
of buying, by empowering them to draw clieques upon his 
bank. On him mainly depends whether the men who 
acquire the wealth of the nation will employ it wisely, and 
preserve it by making use of it as capital in processes 
which reproduce its consumption, or to men who will 
waste and destroy it in prodigal expenditure, or in unskil- 
ful trade, or in reckless speculations in mines, or in 
making railways in the wilds which cannot for along 
period of years reproduce to the country the food, clothing 
and materials which their construction consumed. This 
is the sole range of the banker's action—his selection of 
the men to whom thle country’s wealth =lall be entrusted ; 
and it is a mighty one.” 

We need not dilate the 
which these functions have been performed by the national 
Banks of Japan. ‘he failure of those institutions was 
foreshadowed in the falso principles of their genesis ; and 
the best that can be said of them is that they have furnish- 
ed an experience likely to be beneficial. 
schemes that are said to occupy the Government's atten- 
tion at present are destined, if matured, to be productive 
of much good to Japan. We do not suppose for a moment 
that those schemes include what a hot-headed contempo- 
rary is pleased to cal! the “ nefarious project” of conver- 
ting into specie abroad produce purchased with depre- 
ciated currency in Japan. Such a transaction to be pro- 
fitable must be dishonest, and there is not the smallest 
warrant for fancying that the proposed bank will court 
failure by engaging in them. Its province, no doubt, will 
be to build up that for the want of which commercial 
Japan is heavily handicapped, namely a system of credit : 
and if it can achieve this its founders will have conferred 
incalculable benefit on the country. 


now upon manner in 
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| Dineen China will not be suffere] to forvet any 
grievances, imaginary or real, shie has to urge against 
Japan, at least if the foreign press he competent to joe 
her memory, On one side or other of the water there is 


always something to be said about Riukiu or Korea, and 


Google 


if either of these places were by any means such a bone of 
contention as leading articles and editorial notes would 
have us believe, the Yellow Dragon ought to have been 
pointing his talons at the Rising Sun long ago. There is © 
such a thing as being mischievously prophetic, and one 
cannot help wishing at times that the penalty which 
accompanied Apollo's gift to Cassandra were inflicted on all 
journals of every denomination alike; for certainly it often 
befalls tlieim to perform the same role as Cato, who while 
foretelling, helped to hasten, the ruin of Rome. We 
doubt, however, whether either Japan or China will suffer 
herself to be persuaded into implacability by the theories 
of speculative essayists, who will probably find at last that 
they have raised about as much real dust as the vain- 
glorious fly whieh sat upon the axle-tree of Acsop’s 
chariot-wheel. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to note that, while probing the 
Riukiuan wound, writers are becoming more explicit as 


to Japan's blamelessness in leaving it unhealed. ‘Thus 
the North China Herald, in an article entitled, ‘* The 


Korean Dificulty,’ says:—* The Riukinans look to the 
Emperor of China as their natural protector; but thoy 
can scarcely have that, by the act and 
deed of their own King aud his advisors in the year 1069, 
they are the fiefs’ (query, vassals?) “of the Emperor 
of Japan an owe no allegiance tothe Dragon Throne.” 
It seems a little strange, however, that our contemporary, 
having formed so just an estimate of the relation in which 
Riukiu really stands to Japan, should nevertheless repre- 
sent the Riukiuans as regarding the Emperor of China in 
the light of a natural protector. That some of the 
islanders do so regard Jin is true enough; but to say that 


forgotten 


they represent the general sentiment of the people, were 


about as correct as it would have been to assume that 


England desired to become a dependency of France 
because Salisbury and Pembroke deserted King John and 
went over to the invaders under Louis. ‘The accounts of 
many independent travellers agree in representing the 
Riukiuans, not merely as reconciled to Japanese rule, but 
ns patriotic Japanese subjects, and when we remember 
how immensely they have benefited by their final absorp- 
tion into the Mikado’s empire, we cannot wouder that 
they are pleased to regard themselves as an integral part 
ofthat Kmpire. China, indeed, may well foel sore over the 
matter, for she cannot but be conscious of her own folly, and 
that is afecling which, to the discredit of human nature, by 
no means begets forgiveness, Japan's offer to partition the 
islands was a concession her vis-a-vis had no right to 
expect, and when the Cabinct of Peking rejected that com- 
promise by a subterfuge which amounted to an explicit 
ackuowledzment of their own duplicity, they must have 
foresocn very well that Japan would not be likely to 
repeat her proposal. 

Everybody who was at the trouble to think, understood 
then how seriously the Tsung-li Yamen lad blundered by 
taking upou itwelf the whole responsibility of breaking oft, 
Japan 
was in quiet possession of the position, and could wait for 


as well as the onus of reopening, the negotiation. 
her opponent io oust her. Nevertheless she went out of 
her way to propose a joint occupation ; and China, by 
abusing this generosity, left herself no role in the fuiure 
but that of an aggressor or a supplant. Itis related of a 
certain Yankee cditor that, on receipt of a telogram from 
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a rich client warning him to metamorphose his policy 
completely, he wired back after due reflection :—‘ It's a 
tarnation sharp curve, but I'll take it.” We trust China 
will have an equal regard for her own interests. 

If rumour be cxedible, however, the authorities at Pek- 
ing are not in an amicable frame of mind. Nay, it is even 
said that they.are preparing to assume a belligerent atti- 
tude, and that arms and munitions of war have been ex- 
tensively transported within the last few weeks into Korea 
from the north-east of the Chinese capital. We have al- 
ready pointed out the difficulties that render an invasion 
of Riukiu well nigh impossible for China, and we cannot 
doubt that the nature of those difficulties is thoroughly ap- 
preciated at Peking. But to fight Japan with Korea as 
a battle-field, is a programme that might well look more 
attractive. It has successful precedent to recommend it, 
for it was the assistance of forty thousand ‘Tartar braves 
that enabled Korea to make a six years’ resistance to Ja- 
pan’s designs upon the peninsula at the end of the sixteenth 
century. China fancies, perhaps, that she could repeat the 
same performance now, and the fancy need not be called 
extravagant, for stupendous as would bethe difficulties of 
marching any considerable force from Peking to Fusan, 
with heartyKorean cooperation the thing is not absolutely 
impracticable. But in such a contest the side that has the 
sea for a base would possess a well nigh conclusive ad- 
vaniage. Japan could post her forces at Fusan, or any- 
where else she pleased on the coast of the peninsula, be- 
hind parapets armed from the fleet with such metal that 
the Chinese army would be powerless in assault, if indeed it 
ever could be persuaded to attempt anything so rash—while 
a seige would be fruitless, not alone from the impossibility 
of investment, but also because any siege-train that could 
be transported so vast a distance across such a country 
by Chinese artillerymen would be about as effective as Sir 
John Falstaff’s scarecrows were at Shrewsbury. If this is 
to be the final phase of the trouble between the two em- 
pires, it can have but one ending, the defeat of China and 
the forcible opening up of Korea to foreign intercourse. 

All this proceeds upon the assumption that the Koreans 
are. liostile to the Japanese and desire to expel them: 
otherwise China’s interference would be impossible. But 
though there is a very powerful anti-foreign party in the 
hermit kingdom, there is also a strong party of progres- 
sion—a fact that very much alters the complexion of 
affairs. During the past year the people of Japan have 
ceased to regard Korean visitors as a curiosity, and it is 
well known that the King himself and many of the 
leading nobles at Seoul are stout advocates of foreign 
intercourse, Japan, without any actual recourse to 
violence, has succeeded in doing what stronger nations 
failed to accomplish by force; and it would be a matter 
of regret if the gradually growing results of that success 
were imperilled by China's pique. Curiously enough, 
foreign opinion seems to be displeased with Japan’s 
action in Korea, for no better reason apparently than 
that she has followed foreign example. Initation in 
this case 18 evidentiy distateful; and so men tell each 
other freanent tales of Japan's truculent demeanour, 
acl of the harsh treatment her sectiers mete out to the 
Koreans. We remember to have heard a vast deal of 
capital made out of the fact that an inquisiiive Korean 
was treated to a bucket of cold water by the Japanese 
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inmates of a house into which he sought to pry, but 
we do not remember to have heard anything ‘incapable 
of being capped beyond all comparison by incidents of 
Western intercourse with Japan. Moreover, neither 
America nor England could support their title to inter- 
change treaties with Japan by any such arguments as 
Japan was able to employ with Korea, where her right 
to maintain, not to obtain, a footing, restedon a conquest, 
the results of which had been acknowledged for nearly 
three centuries. It is a significant fact in the history of 
this intercourse that an offence for which we punished 
Japan by sinking ships, demolishing forts and imposing 
a fine of three million dollars, was expiated in Korea’s 
case by the signature of a treaty of commerce and 
amity. Transeat in exemplum. 

For the rest, it scarcely seems fair to argue that Japan’s 
attitude towards the hermit kingdom invalidates her own 
claim to more considerate treatment at the hands of the 
treaty powers. Nobody can pretend that the cases arc 
parallel; for, while Korea has obstinately refused to spread 
her sails to the breeze of progress, and remains always the 
same implacable foe to innovation, Japan has shown her- 
self so liberal and docile that her enemies accuse her of 
mimickry, and her friends of temerity. When Korea, 
having advanced even half as far as this country along 
the routes of Western civilization, is unable to obtain any 
relaxation of the bonds that restrained: her in the days of 
her utter obduracy, it will be time enough to charge Japan 
with claiming for herself what she is unwilling to accord 
her neighbours. And, for our own part, we believe that 
Korea will have made that advance before a shot is fired 
in anger between China and Japan at either Riukiu or 
Fusan. 


THE SILK TRADE OF THE HALF YEAR ENDING 
81st DECEMBER, 1881. 


f De Silk season of 1881-1882 opened with fair prospects 

for all engaged in the trade ; the consumption of the 
raw material was steadily increasing both in Europe and 
America ; the comparatively moderate prices ruling, and 
the almost total absence of speculation on the home mar- 
kets, gave good grounds for the general belief that con- 
sumption was at last in a fair way to keep pace with the 
increased production, and that a sound and profitable bu- 
siness was likely to ensue. : 

Subsequent ovents overthrew all former caleulations, 
and wo have never had to chronicle the first six months of 
a season more disappointing to European buyers, consider- 
ing the small amount of business transacted by them, or 
more terribly disastrous to Japanese silk-dealers and ship- 
pers in its results. 

The existing financial crisis in France at the present 
moment is mainly responsible for the reigning depression ; 
but the situation has unhappily been aggravated by the 
inopportine and ill advise. action of the Japanese Silk 
Warshousing Co., which in attempting to enforce irksome 
regulations upon their customers, tle silk-buyers, brought 
about a suspension of business that has lastod during a 
perie of two montis, 

The result most to be deplored is the vast accumulation 
hot atesk here, which rest« practically at the merey of the 
home trade, and threatens with disaster all former ship- 
ments still on the way, or as yet unsold, 
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Company were framed with a view to benefit the trade, 
bué a great blunder was committed in attempting to com- 
pel the inspection of silk in the Japanese town, where no 
adequate accommodation was provided for the purpose, 
and the failure of the project on this account was predicted 
from the outset by every practical man. 

At the opening of the new season in July, buyers were 
perplexed by conflieting reports in regard to the out-turn 
of the crop in Europe, opinions varying between a full 
avoraze yield and one slightly below that of 1880. Most 
crodlence was given to the latter, aud Japanese residents in 
Europe were net slow to telegraph to their friends in the 
Kast somewhat exaegeerated accounts of the deficiency. 

Here everything had gone well in the silk districts until 
the worms hiad reached the fourth stage, when a check 
ocenrre owing to the excessive heat of Inst summer; and 
the effects of lecharey frem which the worms were suffer- 


ing when they commenced spinning, were 
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aon apparent 
in the Jishtness asl inferiority of this seasou's cocoons. 

Siik spun from light cocoons is invariably fluffy or 
duveteuse and the produce of this season is incontes - 
tibly of that character. Further, far more than usual care is 
requiredi n reeling from poor than good cocoons ; and when 
this is not given, unclean silk is produced such as we are 
sorry to say is far too prevalent this year, most noticeably 
in Hanks. 

Japanese Silkmen variously placed the deficiency arising 
from the check to the worms in the 4th stage at 30 @ 40 
per cent of an ordinary crop, which information was freely 
circulated by them on the markets of Europe and America, 
but they seem to have quite overlooked three very im- 
portant facters in determining the quantity of raw silk 
available for export, namely :— 

First :—The largely increased area of silk production in 
Japan, 

Second :—-Liiat the quantity of silkworms’ eggs laid out 
by cultivators for rearing was a third larger than in the 
Spring of 1&80, 

Third :-—The great stagnation in the silk manufacturing 
industry of the country, which has rendered available for 
export large quantities of the raw material, which other- 
wise would have found its way to native looms. 

It is nuw evident to all that the export will be a good 
deal in excess of last year's figures, should foreign buyers 
be willing and able to take all the silk that Japan lias to 
offer them. 

‘he depression in the Japanese silk piece-goods trade, 
is due apparently to over-production ; 9 great impetus was 
given to this branch by the large amount of paper currency 
put in circulation in the South at the time of the supression 
of the Satsuma Rebellion. The looms in Kioto during 1880 
and until the Spring of 1581 are said to have been more 
actively engaged than for any period since the most prosper- 
ons times ofthe Shoennate. ‘Phe reaction has now set in, 
aud stocks of manufacttwed goods ave reported to be very 
heavy and ditientlt to liqnidate, Certain itis that very 
litthe wisp -i!leie being taken for native consumption, one of 
the best proofs bemg that Doupions, Mashins, and other 
sorts that have been lost to sight for some years past, are 
now ojferet for sale in Yokohama. ‘The following traces 
briefly the venecsl character of the business transacted 


during cach menth of the oast hali yeu. 
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In Fuly the first purchases of new silk were made under 
favorable impressions as to the future course of the home 
markets, prices opening at $555 @ $560 for Mybash 23 
and at $515 @ $520 for Hachoji No, 8. Filatures were 
in favour with buyers for the Continent, who paid as much 
as $700 for 1st class and $660 to $680 for 2nd rate quality. 
Towards the end of the month a slight advance was attain- 
ed, Mybash 24 being paid $565 @ $570,’and No. 1 Hanks 
$590. 

In August the growing pretensions of holders seriously 
affected business ; for the advices from Europe were not of 
a nature to warrant the payment of high prices on this side. 
The competition of Italian silk with Japans was severely 
felt; the cost of the former to spinners and producers was 
low and the persistency with which they have been 
pressed for sale in Enrope and America is producing the 
impression that they are actually in larger sapply than at 
first. expected. 
here continued therefore to act cautiously : 
there existed a fair demand for America; but as holders 
asked high prices, $680 for Re-reels, only a small 
business was done. 


Buyers 


The close of the month witnessed some improvement 
and amore peneral desire to operate, when suddenly a 
Japanese spoenlator bought freely on the market, paying 
€560 for Mybash 24 @ 3, and $580 for Sinshins 2 @ 2}. 
This so exercised holders that many of them placed their 
silk off sale altovether, and purchases became almost a 
matter of impossibiliiy for European buyers. Filatures 
were now paid up to £7380 and Re-reels 3700 for America: 

September.—Speculative purchases on Japanese account 
continued to be the order of tha day; and prices were 
raised accordingly about $20 to $30 per picul 

A good business was done for America, but only for a 
short time. ‘his country, one of the newest but fast 
becoming one of the best of Japan’s customers, was now 
forced to seek her supplies from Italy, where a better 
quality of silk and at more reasonable prices was to be 
lind. 

A sudden fall in paper enrreney cecurred about the 15th, 
which induced holders to lower prices; this opportunity 
was immediately availed of to buy largely, about 1,000 
piculs being settled during a fortnight. 

The establishment of the Japanese Silk Warehousing 
Company was about this time mooted, and the fear that 
business would not work smoothy under the proposed 
system no doubt stimulated purchases to some extent. 
‘The advices from the home markets also showod improve- 
ment, and tended to give more activity to the market. 

Prices now ruling were $520 for Sinshiu 2 @ 24 and 
other good Hanke, $580 for Mybash 24. Filatures from 
$700 @ $740. 

On the 15th the Rengo Kiito Niadzukarijo, or Silk 
Warehousing Company, commenced operations, but their 
regulations proved so irkseme to buyers that the latter 
held a meeting and decide:t to abstain from all purchases 
until the obuoxious rules were rescinded. Total settle- 
ment hy the end of the month had only reached 2,100 
piculs, of which 400 were direct shipments by Japanese. 
WAS 


October.—Business suspended throughout the 


mouth. A few pursiases in the interior to the extent of 


280 picula were conclu ted by buyers through Japanese 
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employés; butthe cost washigh and the silk unsatisfactory, 
.s0 that the experiment was not often repeated or made on 
a large scale. Japanese now commenced to ship largely 
to Europe and America on their own account. 

Stocks nevertheless accumulated rapidly, and stood at 
6,800 piculs on the last day of the month. 

November.—The market remained closed until the 19th, 
when compromise was arranged between Japanese sellors 
and European buyers; but very little business followed, 
as the prices asked, for all classes of silk, were fully as 
high as at the commencement of the quarrel, whilst in the 
meantime the home markets had become quieter. Oshiu 
sorts (Hamateky) being comparatively cheaper than other 
kinds, were bought to a fair extent at $490 to $500. 

Dealers wore holding out for high prices, business being 
impossible in Sinshius 2 @ 24 below $625, aud $570 @ 
$590 for Mybash 24. | 

Total settlements by the end of November had reached 
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Pondering, in this wise, over the matter, I composed the 
following lines :— 

Ah! They know not, undiscerning, 
(Since there is no shape or sign)— 

That our hearts, in sorrow yearning, 
Seek them crossing o’er the brine. 

The ship has been passing in her course, to-day, the 
pine-groves of Uda, I know neither the number of these 
pines nor their ago ; but the scene along the shores is in- 
deed an enchanting one, White waves beat with mellow 
music against the deep wide-spreading roots of the pines, 
while storks flit sportively hither and thither from bough to 
bough. 

Inspired by the wonderful beauty of the scene, the master 
of the ship composed the stanza :— ‘ 

I note, while far my gaze doth roam, 

How in the top of ev'ry pine, 
A stork hath made its home. 

And thus, methinks, each unto each appears, 
The friend and comrade of a thousand years. 

The scene is so fair that these lines utterly fail in de- 
scribing its loveliness ; aud while we gazed and gazed upon 
it, the ship was borne onward in her course, and the 








sun wont down leaving sea and mountain alike hid in dark- 
ness. ‘he gloom deepened till night hung so darkly around 
vs that we could not tell the east from the west ; and, as we 
knew nothing of the weather, could only confide ourselves 
to the helmsman. 

Even men accustomed to life on ship-board, felt timid, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the women and 
children, lying with their heads down in the hold of the 







6,400 piculs, nearly half of this quality being on Japanese 
account. 

Stocks had now reached the large amount of 8,600 
piouls. 

In December prices began to give way slightly, but at 


first only on Hank sorts, purchases being effected at $600 


@ $605 for 2 @ 24 silk of fine size, and at $615 for Sin- 
shius 2 @ 24. 

No decline was submitted to on Filatures and Re-reels, 
for which American buyers paid old rates but bought only 
for actual requirements. 

Just before the close of the year great weakness was 
noticeable on the part of holders, and it became very 
evident that the market would collapse shortly after 
New Year, and entail fearful losses upon Japanese silk 


dealers. 
Total shipments for the half year amount to 8,449 piculs 
of which 3,581 were on Japanese account, as against 9,782 


piculs, of which 1,841 were on Japanese account, for the 
same period in 1880. 


The experiences of the past half year should bring a 
lesson home to producers, that in the long run it is far 
wiser for them to sell their produce at current rates, than 
to hold silk for months together, paying heavy interest in 
anticipation of a very problematical future rise in values. 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM TOSA TO THEE 
CAPITAL. 


(Continued. ) 

Oth day.—We arose carly this morning, expecting to 
reach the place called Nawa, to-day. 

Many persons had accompanied us thus far on our 
journey. Among them were Fujiwara no ‘Tokizans, Tchi- 
bana no Suyehira, Hasebei no Yukimasa and others, rom 
the timo of our leaving the Governor's residence, they fol- 
lowed our course and overtook the ship at various places ; 
and, of a truth, the depth of their kiydness seems to me 
vrenter than the depth of the sea. 

To-day we all parted from each other for the last time ; 
and, leaving behind the host of friends who had come for 
the purpose of bidding us farewell, tho satlors gradually 
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rowed the ship away from the shore, ll at length the | 
Wanehed over it and theusit 1 very eharning, 


forms standing there grew indistinct and were lost to view 
in the distance, while, no doubt, we wpon thre stip were, 
also, hidden from their gaze, 

Thoy have words, perluips, that thoy long lo spent to 
us, and we, foo, have Chougits which we would express to 
them ; but there is uo longer any opportunity. 
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ship, shonld have been greatly alarmed. 
It seemed fearful enough to me ; but the helmsman and 
sailors sang songs, as the ship went on, apparently finding 
ho cause for dismay. 
The following is one of the songs :— 
Out on the wild, spring moorlands, 
. Leried with the hurt and sting 
Of the stiff ribbon-grass that cut my hands ; 
And now for the greens I bring, 
Will my parents give me aught I wonder, 
Or will my gleanings go 
To make a feast for my mother-in-law, 
I’m sure I'd like to know, 
9 } Le © a ® a ° 
Shall T go back ?—I'd like to see him— 
The Jad that T met last night, 
I'd dun him well for the money he owes me 
(The miserable little wight) ; 
For he told me a lic, and wont come near 
To pay me or make it right. 


The sailors sang many more songs, but I will not tran- 
scribe them here. ‘he ship’s company, amused at the quaint 
words, laughed heartily ; 50 that, in spite of the tempestuous 
sea, their hearts found menus of solace and cheer. Passing 
the time thus, by dezrees the veasel made her way to her 
destined harbor, albeit the sun had long ago gone down, 
and sho was much belated. 

An old man and woman have suffered more from sea- 
sickness than any of our number, being obliged to lie down 
coustantly, and unable lo eat anything. 

10th day.—The ships has remained to-day in the port 
of Nawa. 

llth day.—Rising ‘nt dawn, this morning, the crew put 
their ours in motion, infending to proceed as far as Merodzu, 
to-day. 

All the passengers were asleep when the ship started. 
The sailors themselves conld see uothing of the sea and 
its condition, ‘Chey only saw the moon ; and knowing thus 
which was east and which was west, urged the vessel on 
her way. 

Thus progrossing, the merning broke, and rising we wash- 
edoonr hands and faces, ate breakfast, and went through 
tho usual routine. By this time, day was fully upon ws, 
andat langch we reacted a place called Hane. One of the 
children hearing ihe name, said, “1 shouldn't wonder if 
this place were like the wing (liane) of a bird.” As the child, 
wns but oa little ereatare, faose who heard the speech, 


Whereapou the dicle ene satl:—«Vtl make a verse 
- ’ 
about. ite 
Lf this pleea ds KOS RAN, 
Ami a wing i eo then say, 


Then T wish iwenld iy and tase as 
To Kiyoto far away. 
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As nai men Anil Women on boar d were very hu X ous tw 
reneh: Che Capital, although the stanza was uota gould one, 
they did not forset it; but treasnred it) up in ici eae 
ns something quite uivelealit, 

Ou hearing the child’s artless question in regard to the 
plaee eniled “ Hane,” memery recalled my own lost darling, 
and the themeht of her would net leave me. Re ivenilieiine 
hew the child had aceompaniod us from the Capital to ea 
When th: Governor went to the provinee, and how on our 
return We number ore the erief of a mother’s heart 
was toslay ven qreater Uru usual, 

As remds an old.time song : 


less, 


* Toward the far northern land, 
Wild geese are flying, 
‘Mid their eky-journeyinygs, 
Mournfually crying. 
! Tf must ba that sore 
Ix their fond yearnins 
O'er one that hither enimne, 
Now nnreturning, 
Here on this alien shore, 
To-t to them evermore! 


thre 
thyes Wryher dsevrvignns ra [. 


Ah 


Moved hy emery of this song and personal grief, 


‘s words ° 

Revrets there are full many, 
Ahmet but pone so rore, 

As the pang of sorrow fora child 


Whioeve little life is o'er. 
P2th day.— Phere bas been ne rnin te-day. Ags Che ship 
jhas Fumitoki Koreshive came from Nita- 
shidzu te Morodzu, thas overtaking us, 
13th.—It rained a littl, this morning, about day-break, 
but afferwards cease: altogether, «o that men and women 
one and all went on shore in search of places suitnble for 
taking baths, 
Tho writer noting the appearance of sky and sea, made 
this xfanga 


beoun belated, 


Clond--nist and sea are all mingled together, 
Thus bewildering me. 

Were a fish-wife but here I would ask her to tell 
Which is cloud--which is sea. 

To-day, forthe first time sinee we went on board ship, 
we our robes ; for while at sea, we were 
fearful lest the sea-wods, who are fond of red) bright-color- 
od Apparel, should take them away from us, j 

As it is now past the 10th of the month, the light of the 
moon is exceedivgly beautiful, 

l4th.-—As it rained at dawn, we remained here in 
Baise place, 

In spite of the fact that there is no food on board suitable 
for oveasions of religious abstinence, the master of the suip 
andeavered ty observe the day properly. THis 
hewerereame toan end at midnight, owing to his) brek ‘i 


donned car let 


™ 


the 


observance, 


fast-dliy fod, Besides, the sailors had sueceeded in’ eateh- 
lpe a diree tai’ | 
Az there is no money, on board, he obtained it in ex- 


chanics for some ries, a mode of purchase often practiced on 
the ship. Another fish of the same sort was afierwards | 
ennzit, return for which we gave wine and. rice to the 
erew; So that they did not feel ina very bad humor over 
their bargain. 


o - et ei - mht ee 


SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, the 26th of January, a meeting of the Seis- 
mological Society was held at the Tokiyo Dai Gakko, 
(University), Mr. Thattori, the President, occupying the 
chaix. 

After the usual ast “Ices, @ paper was read by 
John Milne: on the | 


Mr. 
‘ Distribution of Seismic Activity iN) 
Japan.’ This ] was to a great extent founded on 
commun eations which) Mr. Milne had received from al- 
most all parts of of: ya In answer to enquiries respecting | 
the occurrence of cartuqaakes in various districts. As the 
reenlt of Giese enquiries during the past two years, Mr. 


ee ee eR 


paper 


n 


SOR tie y the trancdator published these lines, erroneously 
airibvias fea te 4 pe unl bees tomake this late corree- 
fio. NM cout noys that aawile, bereaved of her hushaad in her: 
eae bey ba tn eae OL Hh: phone Lthem wile re tannin: £ to the ( ‘apital, as 
Ahe lieard tue cry of (Hue wile fees Ta Herr tlieht. 

bPuraryahi, asa levent! Liutihiet ee have abstained from 
“Head deeb from: te eveutac ef the Lith cil neon of the next . 
ere cs ee oP at i Al, 
ter deg God Che weto, o betetay Pook” furnished an excuse. 


Goegle- 





Sy fish proved (oo rreater than thet obtained hy 
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] Milne hal receive:], in addition to general opinions r 

ing the seismic activity of various districts, a very. 
number of actual records. Commencing in ‘the north acl 
procecding to the south, notes and catalogues of the earth- 
quakes of various districts were given. Thus, for Hakodate 
since 1876, up to the end of 1880, a catalogue of ae 
earth: quakes wes given. By comparing this catal 
with the catzlogue for the Saporo district, it was seen t at 
ten at least of the forty-two Hakodate shocks had heen felt in 
Saporo, eighty miles to the N. E.; and similarly it was 
shewn that seven shocks had been felt nearly five hundred 
miles to the South, in Tokivo. 

From the times at which a shock was felt in different 
localities, its intensity and the like, origins for certain 
shocks were roughly computed. 

The district. which was in course of being the most com- 
pletely investigated was that of North Japan, and this ex- 


pecially with revard to the earthquakes w ich were felt in 
Tokivo. 


As it was only poasible to obtain accurate observations 
as to the time at which shocks were felt at one or two 
localities, and farther as it was shewn that the direction in 
which the earth moved at any given point as indicated by 
a seismometer did not necessarily indicate the direction 
from which the carth waves were advancing, Mr. Milne 
has adopted the following imple method as an assistance 
in tracing earthquakes to their origins, All important 
towns Iving within a radius of one hundred miles from 
Tokive have been furnished with bundles of post cards, one 
of which is posted every week steting whether earthquakes 
haye or have not been felt. In this way, at the end of last 
yerr, Mr. Milne found that the greater number of the earth- 
quak:< which were felt in Tokiyo had only been felt in 
towns to the North of that city, 2nd a short distance to the 
So-th. This fact being established the harrier of 
earts was continued some two hundred miles still farther 

North. with the res. Jt of, so to speak, enclosing the origin 
of several shocks, and tracing others to the sea s shore. For 
bese Tatton, earthen tke-henting by means of post cards 
‘ad to cease, and for the determination of their origin Mr. 
Miine had to depend solely upon instrumental observation, 

These observations, vo turns they have at present gone, 
show that the earthquakes which have visited ‘Tokiyo have 
come from. various localities, some from the North and 
some from the South and West. They also have shown in 
a remarkable manner hew very effectual a large and heavy 
mountain range isdn the absorption of earthyua uke energy. 
Thus, it ix very seldom thet an certhquake, coming from 
the North, ean pass the Hatkon: ranve and travel to the 
South, Again, an ear tiiay: evo felt in Tokivo is seldom, if 





t- 


’ 
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ever, felt in Kobe; and vce versdé an earthquake or igrinat 


lier at Kobe, seldom, if ever, travels to Tok-yo. 

The best district for the observation of carthquakes, and 
therefore the most dangerous in which to reside, is the 
Kaxtern portion of Japan, Iving between Tokiyo in the 
HSouth, and the iron mines of Kamaishi in the North. The 
dis trict displaying the least seismic activity is the island of 
iSado, and Western Japan, from Niigata in the South to 

Akita Ken in the Kerth. 

The Southern portion of Japan is more quiescent than 
the North; its activity takes a place intermediate between 
‘that in the Eastern and that in the Western portions of 
North Japan. 

Many places have periods of spasmodic activity. Thus, 
Nawasaki, which has usually not more than two or three 
shocks per year, was on the 11th of last May shaken not 
less than seven times. 

Tn many districts shocks are accompanied by sounds; and 
there are many instances where the sounds alone have 
been heard. 

One general result deduced from the various records 
‘was exhibited in an carthquake map on which the average 
inumbers of earthquakes felt per annum in various districts 
was indicated partly by Jarge numerals and partly by 
colours. 

sy two separate systems of investigation Mr. Milne 
shewed that, if instriments of ordinary, sonsitiveness were 
dis ributed throuchout Japan there woull on the average 
j be vevorded, at tic lowest estimate, over 1,200) shocks per 
‘year, or about three shocks por day, which is 2 number 

ee Hiem ter the whole 
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After the paper had been read, a short discuss'on took 
place, in which Professor Chaplin gave the results of a 
comparison he had made between the earthquakes of Japan 
and those of the Philippine Islands, resulting in snewing 
that these two sets of disturbances were altogether in- 
dependent. He also seferrsd to the periodicity of the 
earthquakes, and the position of the moon. Here agem no 
connection was established. Mr Chaplin seemed to think 
that too much stress ought not to be laid upon the spsacons 
of various residents in Japan respecting the number of 
earthquakes in a given district. 

Professor IT. M. Paul made enquiries respecting the 
accuracy ot the time observation of shocks which had been 
observed at sea. 

After this the meeting adjourned. 
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GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The annual meeting of the Yokohama General Chamber 
of Commerce took place, ns duly advertised, at 2.30 p.m. 
on ‘Tuesday in the rooms of the Association. 

Present.—Messrs. J. P. Mollison (Chairmen), Rickert, 
Gay, Reid, Macpherson, Wolff, Jehustono, Heimann, 
Grosser, Levy, Merinn, Dodds, Fraser, D'Iffunger, Grant, 
Witkin, ‘Thouns, Taylor, Walter, G. K. Dinsdale, O. Keil, 
and others. 

The Chairman, Mr. Mollison, having read the notice 
convening the moeting, it was proposed by Mr. Macpherson 
and seconded by Mr. Dodds that the records of 1881 be 
taken as read. 

Next, on the proposition of Mr. Maephersou, seconded 
by Mr. Rickett, the report laid before the present mecliiy 
was taken as read. 

The report is as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FoR THE YEAR 1881. 


In reviewing the business of the Chamber for the past year, the 
most prominent position must once mure be accorded to the ques- 
tion of Treaty Revision. 

Treaty Revision.—On the Lith September a letter was roceiv- 
ed from H.B.M.'s Chargé d Ajfaires. covering Draft Tariff and 
Draft Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, as communicated by 
the Japanese Government to H.B M.’s Lezation on the 6th February 
and 6th July, 1880, for transmission to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and asking for the Chamber's views on same. 

These documents were accompanied by,—in fact embodied with 
a variety of printed papers, and correspondence, all bearing on the 
same subject, and extending back as far as the year 1871, when 
Treaty Revision was first mooted, to which the attention of the 
Chamber was also invited. 

Your Committee finding that the Draft Tariff and Draft Treaty 
of Commerce were substantially the same documents as had appear- 
ed in the Japan Herald in February and July, 1880, which had 
been already fully reported on, after again closely considering the 
subject and carefully perusiny the printed matter above referred to, 
decided that the best, in fact the only, thing for them to do, was to 
fully confirm previous reports, and at the same time to reiterate the 
more important points referred to, in the hope that by reiteration 
the Chamber’s views as previvusly expressed, might be strengthened. 

This was accordingly done in a letter to H. B. M.’s Charyé 
d A ffairce, Jated 8th December, in which it may be mentioned that 
the Chamber expressed its willingness, as soon as a mutual basis 
had been arrived at between H. B. M.'s Government and the Ja- 
panese Government, for Tariff Revision, to go through and comment, 
on any proposed changes item by item. (For correspondence on this 
subject, see Appendix A). 

The latest phase, your Committee understand, the question of 
Treaty Revision has assumed, is an intimation on the part of the 
Representatives of the European Powers at Tokio, acting in concert, 
to the Japanese Government, that the basis of their Draft Tieaty of 
Commerce is not acceptable, but that they (the Foreign Representa- 
tives) are prepared to discucs any fresh proposals the Japanese Cio- 
vernment may wish to bring forward, with a view to arriving at a 
common understanding as to the points on which revision may be 
desirable. 

Sirk Dirricutry.—The next most important subject that has 
occupied the attention of your Committee has been the dispute in 
the Silk trade, between native sellers and foreign buyers ; whatever 
action the Chamber might have taken, being aniicipated, however 
by the public meetings of foreign merchants, which resulted in the 
formation of the Association of Foreign Silk Buyors. 

The question of the proposed New Regulations for the Govern- 
ance of the Silk trade, as put forward by native merchants, had 
already been frequently discussed in Committee, and a special Sub- 
committee had just been appointed to act on behalf of the Chambez, 
when tic formation of the Silk Association, comprising as it did 
most if not all of the members of the Chamber interested in the 
article, besides every other individual and firm connected with Silk 
in Yokohama, and forming in itself a much more representative 
body than the Chamber, took the matter out of the latter's hands, 
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merchants. 
reply, will be found in) Appendix B ) 
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and eventually brought the difficully to what yvonr Committe 
venture to consider a successful conclusion. 

Krrosest: Om.—The Notification on the por. of the Japanese 
Ciovernirent fer Che revalation of the ate of Kerosene OF, which 
appeared in the local new: papers on the dota Auzuss. ceopied from 
the native press ) had the imia dicte actention of your Comunittee, 
and on (he Zith Auecust a letter of remonstranee was written to the 
Hou. J. A. Bingham, as Joygen of the Poretgn Representatives, 
sugvesting that louver nodiee of such aa dinporiaint Chauge as was 
contemplated mivht reasonably have been expeetead by Poreiual 

(Copy of this letter, togetner with Mr. Binghai’s 
Subsquently an official 
notiticntion appeared in the presse from the Japanese Government, 
extending the date when the preposed chanse should take cifect, 
from Ist January to Ist Septeimbor, PS82, and reducing the test 
from 1.0° to 11a. 

TreADE Rertrns.—The qnestion of ‘Trade Returns has, at 
different times throughout the yenr, had the attention of your 
Committee, with a view to obtaining iniyroved statistics of 
of the trade of Yokohama, but they relret that the r salt of their 
efforts in this direction has been disappoluting. 

Despite the fact that the greatest oare has been takeu in 
endeavoring to supply reliable statisti sin the Circulars, it is to 
be feared that in some instances they have been incorrect, and the 
attention of subscribers ix therefore earnestly requested to tha im- 
por ance of supplying correct returns of Arrivals, Deliveries, and 
Stocks. 

It waa thought by your Committee that by working a combina. 
tien of the Custom House returns of Imports and the returus of 
Deliveries published by the Machigaisho, more sitisfactory results 
might be obtained, but the correctness of the Intter appenred to be 
na inatter of doubt, whilst after a month’s trial the daily official 
returns from the Custom House were found altugether inadequate to 
such a system, and the question then arising whether the Cham- 
ber’s Ciroular figures should be compiled from the returns of 
members, or from the combined returns of the Custom House and 
the Machigaisho. or from both, your Committee decided that it would 
be better to adhere to the old system, though the matter is still 
under consideration, and if a better plan can be arrived at, the 
incoming Cominittee will no doubt adopt it. 

In this connection, at the suggestion of your Committee, quota- 
Lions for and deliveries of both Imports and Exports, in English, 
now appear in the Yokohama Daily Trade Report, issued by the 
Machigaisho, a publication to which the atiention of the members 
of the Chamber was called by circular, accompauied by a copy of 
the Report. 

Correspoudence with Mr. Moroxo MonrimMicur in reference to 
Custom House returns, and the Chainber’s letters on this subject, 
which also embody suggestions for the improvement of Hatoba 
accommodation very courteously met by Mr. Motono Morimichi, 
will be found in Appendix C. 

CURRENCY QUEsTION.—It will be remembered that at the last 
(ieneral Meetiuy of the Chamber, a resolution was proposed by Mr, 
Macpherson, and carried, to the effect that a letter be addressed to 
H. B. M.’a Chargé d Affaires, combating the opinions expressred by 
His Excellency Mr. Okuma, the then Japanese Minister of Finance, 
that to the so-called adverse balance of trade was attributable the 
depreciation of the native Paper Money, and adducing figures in 
support of an opposite contention. 

This was done; and copy of the letter, together with Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s reply, also subsequent correspondence on the subject, will be 
found in Appendix D. 

As having a direct bearing on the question, the following table, 
showing the course of native Currency month by month for the last 
year, may probably interest the members of the Chamber :— 





Maximum. Minimum. Average. 

January ...... EIS czpcesivanccs 165 172} 
February ...... RIG: cassuceavecs 171 1743 
March ..... sag “EBS: Seesseuiccans OE cldsveoy din 1i7 
April ......... wate NOE: ake Gosmest Lik. seedonescass 1794 
MAY ssssidesases LYS -cacsseenises LOO: inca ssavwias 162 
JUNE 20... . 05008 LOL -sesstvetsees 159 sevee 162} 
VOLY “nsssavcsares TGS secsccssvcey WO sscvexdeanen 162} 
August ......... VGA. “ccvecasssans 160. sseceracees 1622 
September 179... AGse ass vncedese’ 169 
October ......... DB. citcctvinaies RGD. .esctclcins » 174 
November...... 172  ........000. 1GG6™ a0 ss% eoeee 169 
December ...... TTB. esenssnses LGS> ccissecnsisnes 1704 

Av. 174} Av. 164} Av. 1693 


StroraGk oF DANGEROUS ARTICLES OF IMPuRT.—This matter has 
not come prominently before your Committee during the past year, 
but they understand that negotiations between the Japancse Go- 
vernment and the Hon. J. A. Bingham, as Deyen of the Foreign 
Representatives, relative to the storage of Kerosene Oil in the 
settlement, have resulted in the removal of all oil thus stored to the 
Government godowns at Nakamura. 

It may be noted, too, that magazines for the storage of explosives, 
such as Dynamite, &c., have been erected by the Japanese Authori- 
ties at Horiwari, Ishikawa: a perfectly safe spot as regards dis- 
tance from the settlement, and at the same time a fairly convenient 
one. 

CONTRACTS WITH JAPANESE.—The possibility of enforcing the 
fuifilment of Contracts for Imports has been discussed in Com- 
mittee, and in connection with the question, special attention may 
be drawn to a paragraph in the Chamber's letter of 6th December 
to H.B. M.'s Chargé dA {/airce, on Treaty Revision, as follows : 

‘CTE a rystem of arbitration could be agreed on between foreign 
and native merchants for the settlement of commercial Cou- 
tracts, delivery of gvods, and such like, and in connection 
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with same a legal Court established at the open ports, in 
which the decisions of the Arbitration Committee could be 
enforeed against Japanese. and vice versa, vitiont appeal, 
the “Committee of the Chamber are of opinion that such 


would be productive of much yood, and facilitate the course 
of trade greatly.’ 


TELE: AS3.— Copy of a letter from the Director-General of Ja- 
panese Telezraphs, continuing the corresnondence In) Appendix D 
of the Caamber’s last Ananar Re sport, Will be found in’ Appendix E 
of this Report: and in conned tom with Oe suns it may be men- 


tioned that the question of a refunief che cost of repetitions of 
mutilated mes sazes has hal the atcention of your Committee as 


well as the hisher cost of cabiing by the 


Pastern extension Co., as 


compared with the Grea: Northern ‘feberranh (€o.,—but unfor- 
tunately withont much pre cectof sav eood results in either ease. 


ENGuirH MAW SHCNat.— On the representstien of the Chan. ber 
through Mr. dee on the the PL & OD Co. 
courteously agreed to teler: the name of the 


4 
" . 
ae SOUT 


ely. a ore, 
Ascent here 


we 
aA to the 


steamer bringing Uie Reels Mal from Tonehone, so that the 
fact of the amail being on bonrl conid be make known by the 
hoisting of a flag in the Company's eompound as rcon as such 
steamer was sivnalled. This system has now been in foree for 


the Jast two months, with manifest advantage to the commuuiity. 
Sir Harity Parkes.—The discussion of a project to accord Sin 
HARRY PARKES a cordial welcome on his return to Japan formed 
the object of aspecial Committee meeting, af which it was decid- 
ed to call a public meeting in the rooms of 
advertixement, to consider what form the wel ome rhould take,— 
the Chamber favoring an Address only. ‘This was accordingly done. 
The meeting was very largely attended by residents of all nation- 
alities, and the Chamber of Commerce Comimittve were nunniieousty 
chosen as the nucleus of the Address Committee. with Power to add 
to their number up to lo. Thereafter the matter, of course, passed 
out of the hands of the Chamber, and into those of the community. 
MArkKEr Repowr.—Several importaut change , your Comittee 
venture to hope with advantage, have been introduced in the form 
of the Chambers Circular during the past vear, the chief being the 
Omission of the quouitous for General Pro luge, and the substitu- 
tion of areport on Waste Suk amel Coccons, kindiy drawn ap by 


the Chamber, by 


EXPENDITURE 


ROE sccoas agama ieee esa hae cock nseendueueeeeametan sbiswakisvaeedscateess o- 4O0L00 
POGHetary 8° DAMIEN, cis skcsasduadvansacias elemeer Masdeascrsassreaseeves, 2, FO0.00 
Printing Circulars and Halt- -yearly Statistics we = 094.90 
Quotations of Produce for the Circular, Four 

DIOGHUNG iy cccuvssoaiaansagevaavttesaders ere 12.00 








—— 606.90 

General Printing. Advertising, and Subscriptions to local 
Newspapers...ccccessecsseees verte tgimieswerisiemetiioneard LG 
| Lists Of Imports and Exports....ccce-cescseseeseeseneeereeneeeeanes 54.12 
Furniture and StALlONCTY...sseecrseesseresnsseseeseteseeeeeeseneacs 45.95 
i Uitice Bows’ Wares, Postares and Sundries .....cccececeeees 242.85 
| Fire Tistrance Pach ium. on $1,000 ....... ea ecto eats sade 20.00 
Kee for Translating Rules of 2 nyo Ki-ito Adzukari ijo xe 25.00 
Ctg ASSESSIUICIE oo. cece cseveecees Ee MOTTE TT OEE CTI EE Tree es 7.20 
' _--— 
| $3,742.07 
(Balance, carricd to next ACCOUNE....ccccccccccececcccccceseceases 1,430.89 
25,172.96 
——— 


Crepir DEPEN- (on Fixed deposit with THI. &S. 


DESe tis Bark oscesscverscisecsssees 600.00 
eae (Cash AT AUG cs eclendsswcsseseesix 930.89 
&1.430.89 





BE. & O. E. 
Yokohama, ist January, 1882. 
(i. K. DINSDALE, Secretary, 
Examined and found correct, 25th January, 1882. 


J. RICKETT, ‘ 
L. C. MASFEN, Auditors 
| ‘The Chairman then commented upon various paragraphs 
lin the report as follows — 

|. Treaty Revision.—On this subject he would remark 


the Special Silk Conminittse. 
; ; . : re } O yp nectines hh a "" 
The reduetioain the price of the Cirealar has no: resmitelin an!!! hat one or two preliminary meetin ad alre ady been 
augimen.: it sac. theld and he might say, without breach of confidence, that 
Stari ocics op Teape: Datvonis.--According to che Chambers |< ane work connected “with the subject would be brougiit 
| 


retucus, the Deliveries of tech Yaros aud Corey Shircing. campare 


lhefore the Chamber 





1 | ; the question of drawbacks had alrendy 
somewhat Witavorably with ‘hos: SSO: as recta Vara, the . ' 
as ° id ie ’ eae ey? ie Os oo ’ heen broueht to ike. attention of Mr, Kennedy. 
decrease burs chielis uoliges ble Poets a2 02. while. am eupreciable es ee ; 
Incrense duh dies. Gauey Shiri s de dnore tae cant ie se riwed | Ping Sink Dirricutty, as was kuown to the meetig, 
by a falling of duh ths. Pedieerios af Clocus vial a y sshirt- lind been brouehe to as atisinetory CONCIUSION, 
i ; 4) rt Vyepeytce pegyl ur tae atk eee ’ <2 “ _ | 
adi peed Pe a een ee ee Pe itite Mow dik LEAD ROSEN E Or.—As tothe setual me aning of the 115° 
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ment of this INOTEpYly Jed to ke mow a pial 
among foreign merchants + tle deavy 
from yprurchases ac Che quetasiens currcit abat tdas Poe 
in, having Leow urausferied from the shouwiders to those of ite | 
Japanese, ; 
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Mruriks.—Vhe number of inectera has besa reduced bygfour 
during the year.--say from 37 to 35. 


SECRETARY: LEAVE of AbsEsck-- Ate. Ga NW. Dinsdate, after 
nearly eight years’ service, his on f Y iene qe Doevaaded Teave 
of absence till 8ist December, TS82 : art M . Keil has been aD: 


pointed to the no.t of Acting Scere ary ie 
Cooaittce in both Giuses beings » 


‘ the aetion of the 
retiring ¢ ubiecth to confirmation by 
the incuming one. : 
FINANCESX.—The state of the Cheanber's 
proved, as will be seen by reference 
audited, 
$1,034.64 


January, 


finances bine further im- 
to appended Aceowits, duly 
these showing a credit balance of =) As0.80. us against 
at the close of 18s0. 


soz. JAMES P. 


wis 


MOLULISON, Chairuaa. 
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enre to the Committee, andoany suggestions would be well 





received, ov the incoming Committee, At present it: had 
j been decided to keep to the old mode of compiling these 


returns, after the methods mentioned in the report had been 
tried, and proved disappomting. 

Cornency,—On this point there wus nothing fresh to 
ee and the question had been so thoroughly discussed 

t the Inst general meeting that there appeared nothing 
more to add on the subject. 

Contracts witit Jaranese.—The Committee at present 
, failed to see their way out of the present difficulty in the 
ease of contracts with Japanese, 
| mivht employ © Boyeotting,” as 

A letter on the subject to H, 
AR) ut present, been simply ac- 


In fact it was always 
possible that the natives a 
| bie rd been BILEres(’ sted before, 
| Bb. M.'s Chard do Ailaires 
knowledved. 

Mr. Wilkin said that) he had been waited upon by some 
natives on the subject, but that they brought suggestions 
only, of which he had heard nothing more. 

A diseu-sion followed on the subject of enses of breach of 
confinet being referable to the Saibansho 5 Mr, Macphorson 

said that it eoutd not be but noticeable that that court had in 
the pust venr delivered what would scem io be some most 
equitable ‘deeisious in eases of foreigners versus Japanese. 

PeLVGRAMS.— The possibility of improving the pre- 







j sen Counrelibgeen of miniters se sonia as far off ws ever, Tn tho 
latter of matilvtians it still took some seven or eight 


lmoenths tower a redura of tie touney deposited.. 
| Mr. Maepherson pointed out that some three years ago 
the tariff d,owinms fo the adverse state of the ex. 


. 
Vaids beat! 


change, and that now, despite more favoursble times no re- 
Ile thenplit el 
salted to this. 


duetion dm rates had been effected. 
tion of the authorities mfeht be ¢ 


wo onl fen. 
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ENGLIsH Main Sianan. ‘The system newly adopted ly 
the P. & O. Company, in having the name of the steamer 
bringing the English Mail from) Hougkong, telegraphed, 
and the hoisting of the mail flag at the Compnny’s staff 
elicited a hearty vote of thanks to the orivinator, Mr, 
Rickett. 

THe Retorn or Sin Harry Parkes.—Iis, Excellency 
Sir Harry Parkes had expressed his gratitude for the pro- 
posed address of welcome to him, and it had been arranged to 

resent the same on Monday next, the 6th proxime, at H. 
B. M.’s Legation. 

THe Statistics oF ‘TRADE were tov well known to 
need further comment, 

It was reyrottable that the members had dwindled from 
87 to 33. 

After nearly ight years xervice, Mr. Dinsdale, the 
Secretary, was about to take leave of absence, and the 
Chamber would undoubtedly wish him a pleasant trip and 
a safe return (Hear, hear). His post would, in the interim, 
be filled by Mr. O. Keil. 

It was satisfactory to note that the state of the finnuces 
was so flourishing. ‘The disposal of the balance would be 
left to the Committee, as to whother it should be allowed to 
accumulate, or how be dixpose:l of, 

Mr. W. B. Walter engyesied that, as the number of 
members had decreased, and there were many finns in 
Yokohama who did uot belong to the Chamber, Urging that 
the present subscription of $50 was tuo high, it would be 
advisable to reduce the entrance fea, and thas by obtaining 


more members, to increase the influence of the Chamber of 


Commerce. ‘The Commitiee might be requested to inter- 
view the non-members on the subject of joining. He sug- 
gested that the subscription be reduced to $25. 

A desultory conversation then ensued, in which the 
Chairman jointed out that many non-members had formerly 
belouged to the Chamber, but had retired, and that they still 
took the circular at double rates. 


Mr. Macpherson said that Mr. Waller's motion suggested 
too large a reduction of the available funda; it was always 
desirable tu have something in hand fur eontingencies. 

Mr. Walter said he thought the reduction would induce 
au influx of s0 many members as to balance the reduction 
of subscription. ‘The largo balance of funds eoemed to show 
that at present too much was being charged. 

Mr. Heimann said that, to make up the deficiency 
which the reduction of subscription sugyested by Mr. 
Walter would imply, would require sixteen new members. 

Mr, Wilkin pointed out that, by the rules, Mr. Walter's 
motion would have to come before » Special Meeting called 
at ten days’ notice. 

After some further remarks the Chairman said that, though 
it involved an infringement of the rules, he would just 
read Mr, Walter's motion, which was seconded by Mr. 
Thomas, and ran ag follows :— 


That in order to extend the influence of the Chamber 
through inorensing the number of members the 
annual subscription be reduced to $25, and that the 
Committee be requested to use every endeavour to 
induce new members to join. 


It was theu proposed by Mr. Heimaun and seconded by 
Mr. Macpherson, 


That the incoming Committee be requested to axcertain 
if it be possible to increuse the number of the mem- 
hers, by reducing the annual subscription, and report 
the result to a General Meeting, to be held after 
duc notice; and if arednetion is made, the eame is 
to apply to the subscriptions for the current year 
already paid, 


This was curried; aud the noxt business before the 
mecting was the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows :— 

Chairman.—Mr. J. P. Mollison. 
Vice-Chairman.— ,, J. A. Fraser. 
( F. D’Iffanger. 
A. J. Wilkin. 
W. A. Gay. 
W. H. ‘Taylor. 
P. Reid. 
ilies. 
B. Watson. 


Committee. 


J. 
C. 
E. 
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Ma. Wilkin drew the attention of the mecting to a letter 
which appeared in the London Times of Nov. 15th from 
Mitsui & Company, to the effect that a telegram had heen 
received from the Tokio Chamber of Commerce to the effect 
that the Silk dithicully had tecminat dina complete victory 
for the Japanese, and asked if it) was not possible to 
express some dissatisfietion with such an untrue statement, 
especially as the ‘Tokio Chamber wished to be recoguised by 
foreiyners as a public body. 

It appeared to bo the ysueral consensus of the mecting 
that not much good could be effeered by noticing the lettor 
in question, 

After some further remarks as to the bad acoustic quati- 
ties of the Chamber's rooms, and the defective warming 
arrangements, the meeting, after an invitation for the sug- 
gestion of any further topies of interest, adjourned with 
n vote of thanks to the Chairman, — 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING C 





LUB. 





The annual meeting of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club was held on Tuesday at the Windsor House at 5.30 


p.m. 

Preseut ; Messrs, Litchfield (captuin) Rickett, S. Cope, 
Scidmore, Dodds, Boag, Churchill, Moss, Irwine, Hep- 
burn, Mitchell, Maxwell, Harris, ‘Till, Bing, Walstab, 
Fenner, Playfair, Fischer, Feyernbend, Brewer, Samuels, 
Glennie, Duer, Grosser, Lovell, Bennett, and others. 

The proceedings commenced by the Captain, Mr. Liteh- 
field, taking the chair, He next rend the report, which we 
publish below. . 

It was proposed by Mr. Mitchell and seconded by Mr 
Glennie that the accounts’ and report should be passed. 
Carried unanimously. Varions changes as regards the - 
rules referring to the liabilities of absent members were 
next discussed, an! finally the following addition to Rule 
9, recommended by the Committee, was passed :—that any 
member leaving Japan must write to the Secretary and 
request that his name be placed on the absent members’ list : 
otherwise he will have to be rv-bal'otted for on his return, 
and pay the entrauce fee as a new member. 

Other changes in the rules were also suggested, especially 
as regards the times of paying the subscriptions, about 
which it was resolved that, as now the expenses of the 
Club were continued through tbe twelve months, the 
subscriptions should be made payable on the 1st February 
and Ist August, instead of the lst April and lst September. 

The subject of allowing Honorary Members to havo a 
vote in the management of the Club (Rule 5) except in the 
election of tho Committee and office bearers was next 
proposed, but it was suggested by Mr. Mitchell that these 
radical changes interfered with Rule‘18. 

Mr. Boag, the proposer, said he had asked whether he 
was in order or not. He thought, considering the present 
large number of honorary members, the opiuion of the meet- 
ing might be invited. 

The next business before the meeting was the election of 
cfficers for the ensning year, and resulted as follows :— 

Captain.—H. C. Litchfield. 
Secretary.—Till. 
Treasurer.—Duer. 
Seen 
ag. 
Committee. Rickoutt. 
Hepburn. 

Mr. Till wished to decline the post of Secretary owing to 
his lack of qualification in the matter of age, but was 
assured thut this would, ns days went on, cease to bo a dis- 
qualification. 

The meeting then terminated with the usual votes of 
thanks to the Captain, and retiring members of the Com- 
mittee. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUuB. - 


Tn laying before you this repert your Committee cougratu- 
Intes you upon the successful events of the past year. The 
Club has at last obtained a boat-house worthy of the settle- 
ment. ‘This house was opened on the 24th of March last, and 
perhaps the best proof your Committee could have that a build- 
ing like the present one was required was shown by the large 
increase of members :—On the day the house was opened there 
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were 50 applications for membership; there are now 100 active 
members and 126 honorary members, as against 59 and 39 
respectively in the previous year. 

The house has been furnished in a suitablo manner, and 
newspapers are provided, A new four-oared boat, two puir- 


I 
‘ 


oars and two double sculling boats, and the necessary oars for | 


the same, have Leen purchased during the past year. In ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed at a special General Meeting 
held on the 8th of March lust, 2 commodious bathing barge has 
been built, which your Committee trust has given satisfactions 
The property of the Club is in excellent order: very few repairt 
will be neoded to the house or to other property of the Club excep. 
to the bathing-barge :—'This barge has been hauled up ashore 
in asafe place. To mect the wishes expressed by some of the 
members the boat house hus been fitted with some gymnastic 
apparatus, the expense of which has been partially defrayed Ly 
private subscription. 

Daring the past year two Regattas were held, both successful 
in every respect. At the spring Regatta, the Scotch crew scored 
a victory over the English representatives. ‘The Cups for the 
Champion Pairs kindly presented by the Chan-tzes of Yoko- 
hama were finally won by Messrs. Boag and Litchfield. ‘The 
Cups presented by your Committee of 1879 for the encourage- 
ment of double-sculling were won by Messrs. Hamilton and 
Playfair for the first time. 

The expected visit of the detached British Flying Squadron 
afforded an opportunity for a Regatta in the Autumn on an 
extended ecale ; und although the fixture thereof was for some 
time uncertain, the two days of the Regatta, favored by 
excellent weather, proved most successful. ‘lhe Kobe Rowing 
aud Athletic Club accepted our invitation, and sent crews to 
compete against Yokohama in the races, for four oars und pair 
oars and double and single seulls. The handsome manner in 
which the Kobe Club responded to our invitation should not be 
forgotten. ‘The interest taken in the result of the Interport 
races contributed greatly to the success of the meeting ; and 
the competition between the two Clubs has given an increased 
impetus to the science of rowing. Another very satisfactory 
feature of the Regatta was the “form” shown by the Junior 
crews. 

Swioming races have been held from time to time during 
the season ; and it is lo be hoped that the encouragement given 
to these sports will increase the interest taken in them. 

The thanks of the Club are due to Mr. Nomura Yasushi, lute 
Kenrei, for granting a private entrance to the compound, and 
also for the loan of 2 large portion of the hatoha durimyg the 
Autumn Regatta, Acknowledgment is also due to the donor 
of the Toland Challenge Cup for single sculls. (‘The present 
holder of this Cup is Mr. Fenne:). ‘Thanks ave also due to Mr. 
Cocking, a member of the Club, who has presented a Fitzroy 
Barometer. 

Your Committce, elected at the Annual General Meeting last 
yeur, found that it was impossible to carry on the workiny of 
the Club without assistance: they accordingly delerinined to 
incrense their number, trusting that such a course would be 
agreeable to you. Owing to the increased work in the offices of 
Secretary and Treasurer it was found absolutely necessary to 
separate them. Propositions witt be laid before you for effecting 
permanently this change in the cffeers of the Club; and for 
other alterations in the rules which are deemed advisable, 

The accounts for the past year will be laid before vou: these 
show a deficit in nddition to the debt on the debenture loans, 
When, however, the improvements that were mids in the build- 
ing, the addition to the working stock, and increase} monthly 
expenditure necessitated by the large number of new members, 
are remembered, this financial result cannot be considered 
unsatisfactory : with the incomes now belonging to the Club 
this debt should be considerably reduced during the ensuing 

rear, 
: Your Committee, in retiring from the offices, with which you 
have entrusted them, beg to express their best wishes for the 
continued prosperity of the Club. 

THE COMMITTER. 

THE YoKONAMA AMATEUR Rowing Chun In ACCOUNT 


WITH TUR Hononany 'PREASURER. 


Dr. 
1881. 

Lo Advertising iscssssdeccasisacccecees — 3 §2.00 
sp) SW PINOR dade mediennsoaeeceasseectusees —- DRVBT 
» subscription to papers ......... ~- 57.60 
» spring Regatta, Sundry Dis- 

bursements ...... ed sBokied — 84.00 
9, Petty Cash, Sampane, Oils,&e -- oOL.44 
» Wages of Sendoes ............... — 3016.60 
9, Bouts :-—New bonts, new oars, 

POMMIONS CEC 5 en tarinstnpoeeiee — 1,118.52 
» Boat-Heouse. Furniture, Gas 

Ran tisien, Uist 5G. we vesdmckacs -- $60) £2 
» Boat-House ..........0 0 eee 1,550.00 

PlAg-Btallccsacisessiceessmassas ° 850K 

Insurance on Building ...., ’ 40.00 1,975.00 
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», Landing Stage............... sueeae — 165.38 
, Bathing Barge............csse000 - $750.00 
Moorings, &C............c.0e00. 128.05 
Hauling up for inspection 
and repairs ......... cee eae 40.00 
Insurance against fire while 
OD BHOUG: ecot cevieussesousns 13.50 931.55 
», Interest ......... aviugiee dueceuue 
On Current Account «+ $39.00 
Debentures Loan, 1880...... 200.00 
do, LOS] scéves 30.64 274.64 
$ 6,552.82 
Acliad shee 
1882. 
Jan. 1 To Balance  ......... cece cceee eens voce = § 872.16 
Cr. 
1881, 
TY: TAINN CO iciensssassavistayarcieanes — $ 180.88 
») Subscriptions :— 
42 new active Members’ 
Entrance Fees ..,....... «- $420.00 
Due 1st April 100 Members. 600.00 
do. 1st Sept. 94 do. 564.00 
6 ‘'ukio Members @ 310... 60.00 
_ 126 Hon. Members @ $10... 1,260.00 2,904.00 
, Fixed Derosit withdrawn from ae 
the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation ..... ._- 1,000.00 
» Debentures Loan, 1881.........  — 1,000.00 
»» Entrance Fees Spring Regat- 
ta, Jerseys, Ribbons, &e... 280.50 
cy, AON PRE Pls ve vrtoceceedeaedscns 364.00 
Comunitlee Cup ....... cece 42.00 = 106.00 
», Received for Old Scnlls ...... 10.00 
» Balance of Subscriptions on ac- 
count of Autumn Regatta. — 199.28 
ge. AICO: Gs vaniinedacucsnesaienstesares — 72.16 
% 6,552.32 
PENDING. 
By Prizes nt Nase sisatscccarcecs ys $90.00 
. Subscriptions to collect......... 12.00 
Sundries AG. . <Acdieiens 53.87 
Kh. & O. E. 
YEEND DUER, 
Hon. Treasurer, Y.A.R.C. 
Yokohama, 27th January, 1882. 


CHURCH MEMTING 





The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers of the 
British Episcopal Church Establishment of Yokohama was 
held on Monday afternoon to receive the accounts and report 
for the year 1881, and for the election of Office-bearens for 
the current year, in the rooms of the Chamber of Commeree, 
kindly lent for the occasion. 

Prescut : Messrs. W. B. Walter, James, Mollison, Rickett, 
John Walter, Kirkwood, Euslie, Wilkin, G. M. Dare, E. 
B. Watson, Reid, Wheeler, and others. 

Mr. J. J. Enslie oceupied the Chair, and, after stating 
the objects of the meeting, read the minutes of ast 
meeting, held on the 15th January, 18681, and afterwards 
the report of the Committee for 1880-81, 


GENERAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, YOKOHAMA, FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
To THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

CexrLeMEN :—The Comittee of the British Kpistopal Church 
establishment at Yokohama bey, in closing their year of office, to 
rubmitto you their aceounts and report for the year ended 31st 
Becember 1881, which show thus :— 

THe TREASURER OF CHrist Crunch, YOKoIAMA, IN; ACCOUNT 

CURRENT WITH THE TRUSTEES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST 

DecEMBER ISS. 





Di. 
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9 PowRemts Colored cic ceeee eceseeeeeeceeeeeceeseeees 2,514.17 
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3,728. 42 
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By Balance due late Treasurer for 1880............... 120.54 
,» Cost of tuning organ for year 1880............... 100.00 
,, Pew opener’s wages for half year ending 31st 

December 188U.......... aslve ea aiaacavs Lenadgencaskaus 30,00 
» Advertising and printing expenses attached to : 
the concert in 1880.........sccccesseseeseesesceeeee 77.35 


», Reut of Gaiety Theatre and incidental expenses 
attached to the concert in 1880.................. 56.00 
———— 383.89 
By Chaplain’s stipend for twelve months ending 
3lst December 1881 at $175 per mensem...... 2,100.00 
Fire insurance premia for one year on $10,000 192.00 
Cost of repairs to church, parsonage and 
school-room during year 3lst December 
AOS). ceicenstanasavences abe wieeeinbatssaus siesenns nee 
» Cost of tuning organ for year 1881............... 
», Ground rent to 3let Jan. 1881 
Interest on loan of $5,400 for year ending 31st 
December 1881 at 8 per Cent. p.&......cccreee 
»» Pewopener'’s wages for year 1881 .................. 60.00 
», Incidental expenses for the year ending 31st 
December 1881..........esseseees ease teucbecees sesese 293,84 
——————3, 344.53 


” 
”? 


298. 50 
100.00 
180.19 


120.00 


” 


$3,728.42 


By Balance due Treasurer...... ..... Seay cuavaa escpeacease $498 .65 
Yokohama, 31st December 1881, 
A. H.C. HASELWOOD, 


Hon. Sec. & Treasurer. 





I have examined the above account and compared it with the 
vouchers relating thereto and find tho same oorrect. 
January 27th, 1882., 





B. GILLETT, 
Dependencies. . 
ew rente for 1880 not collected... $ 40.00 
* 1881 ,, - a 180.00 
Subscriptions for 1881 ,, ‘ 50 00 
$270.00 
——— 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. B. Gillett. 

As compared with the year ended 3lst Dec., 1880, the financial 
condition of this establishment would now appear at first sight to 
be even less satisfactory than it then was, whereas a closer ex- 
amination of the Treasurer’s books will show that such is not ex- 
actly the case, for while at the present date all outstanding ac- 
counts have been paid, sums to the extent of $263 35 due for the 
year up to December 1880, remained unpaid on Ist January 1881, 
the actual debit, less depedencies $153.00, therefore being $250.89 
as against balance due Treasurer $198.65 less $270.00 for depend- 
encies, or $228.65 in the present instance. 

The state of the Church Treasury has, however, been and still is 
a source of considerable anxiety to your committee. In Septem- 
ber last the Honorary Treasurer reported that a sum of about 
$1,200 wonld be required to carry on the establishment until the 
end of the past year, and on the 23rd of that month an extra- 
ordinary meeting of Pewrenters and others interested in Christ 
Church was held, when it was resolved to canvass the community 
for subscriptions. Since then your Committee have been engaged 
in that object, the amount realised being $781 of which $180 
assume the form of annual donations. 

Your Committee have to regret the departure of their Honorary 
Treasurer Mr. Haselwood, and of Mr. Griffin who for many years 
past presided at the organ ; it is but proper that your Committee 
should seize this oppotunity of recording their grateful apprecia- 
tion for the invaluable services so cheerfully rendered by both 
gentlemen. 

The best thanks of your Committee are also due to the ladies and 
tebe who have so very kindly assisted in the choir of the 

‘hurch and more especially to those who have so frequently pre- 
siled at the organ. 

J.J. Ensue, Chairman. 

MontaqavE KirkKWwoop, 

F. S. JAMEs. 

A. J. WILKIN. 

JOHN WALTER. 

EDWIN WHEELER. 

Yokohama, January 1882. 


Mr. Rickett moved, that the report and accounts be adopt- 
ed. 

This was seconded by Mr. Reid. The Chairman here 
intimated that the term of office of the presont Committee 
having expired, it was now time to elect a fresh Committee 
to serve for the current year. 

Mr. W. B. Walter moved, that the present Committee 
be askel to continue to serve. ‘This was seconded by Mr. 
Mollison. 

Mr. James, explaining that he wished to retire, suggested 
that Mr. Whittall should be asked to take his place. ‘This 
was seconded by Mr. Rickett. 

Mr. Enslie then said that it is now understood that the 
present, Committee would serve for the ensuing year. 


Google 


Mr. Enslie read a letter from the Rev. W. F. H. Gar- 
ratt asking for the loan of the church for the holding of 
services for Japanese, and Mr. Watson proposed that the 
Church should be placed at the disposal of Mr. Garratt, for 
suc’ a purpose. 

Mr. Rickett objected to this on the ground that Buro- 
peans would have to pay for the seats which would be oc- 
cupied by the Japanese. 

Mr. W. B. Walter suggested that the lending, or not, of 
the Church should be left in the hand of the Commitee, and 
said that the refusal to lend the Church for the use of Ja- 
panese Christians would be a burning shame upon the com- 
munity of Yokohama. 

Mr. Wilkin suggested that the opinion of seat-holders 
should be asked. 

Mr. Watson proposed, and was seconded by Mr. Kirk- 
wood, that “as a mark of respect to the Rev. W. F. H. 
Garratt, aud in token of the appreciation of the members of 
Christ Church for his past ministrations and the assistance 
he always has been willing to render to the Church Com- 
mittee, the use of the Church be granted to him for the 
purposes required ; but this is not to serve for a precedent.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Enslie snid that he would like to call the attention 
of those present to the finaucial position of the Church 
funds. 

Mr. Mollison suggested that a subseription should be 
made at once, instead of waiting until a debt had been 
incurred, 

Mr. Euslie said that this would be a matter for the con 
sideration of the Committee. 

After various comments from those present the meeting 
adjourned. 

Mr. Walter proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was catried unanimously. 


KOREAN INTELLIGENCE. 





(‘Translated from the Michi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The Japanese settlers at Iusan, Koren, sometimes ex- 
perience great inconvenience in consequence of the scarcity 
of rice and other cereals. This is owing to the so called 
“embargo on grain” inflicted by the Koreans. It is of 
frequent occurrence that a consignment of rice to the Japa- 
nese settlement from the interior is intercepted and detained 
(perhaps by inferior locn! officials) at different points in its 
way to its destination. In the beginning of December last, 
such seizures were very prevalent in the vicinity of the 
To-yet, n Naval establishment originally founded at the sug 
gestion of Ri-Shunshin, an ancient hero of renown, with the 
object of opposing the aggression of the Japanese. Under 
tho control of the Zoseishi (Commander-in-chief) there are 
now, wo understand, upwards of 36,000 men of all ranks, 
more than 87,000 koku of provisions, and 550 vessels of 
war [a formidable fleet in point of number, truly; but how 
composed ? Translator.| Fortunately, at n recent critical 
moment, the Jnpanose man-of-war Sei arrived in Fasan 
from Gensanshin, and therefore the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce requosted Mr. Kondu, Consul, to visit and 
inspect the neighbourhood of the Yo-yez in her. In the 
course of 1880, when the Amaki Kan surveyed the bay 
the abuses complained ceased to a considerable extent. 
Maude wise by this experience, Mr. Kondo, after 
consulation with Cuptain Isobe of the Seréz, decided that a 
similar survey should be made by that vessel, and that he 
himself would visit the place. Leaving Fusan on the morning 
of the 18th of December, the Sei4i Kan arrived at the 
To-yet the same evening. ‘The Depdt being the head 
quarters of the naval forces of three provinces, its Command- 
nant holds hieh official rank in the second class, and his 
authority ix far superior to that wielded by the Governor 
of Torni-Fu. As he is snid to have frequently interfered 
with Japanese commerce, Mr. Kondo has long proposed to 
pay hima visit, in order to explain to him what should be 
the commercial relations between the two countries, and to 
establish friendiy inteccourse with him. Mr. Kondo decided 
that he might have no better opportunity than the present. 

At about 9 aam. on the day after the arrival of the Sekt 
off the To-yef (December 19th) ; a naval official named Ri 
Hoshiu, and Ri H-iyoku, Governor of Kojo Fu, came on 
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board to inquire into the vessel's business, bringing with 
them presents from the Losershi, Mr. Kondo and Captain 
Jaobe received the visitors, and explrine vd that they lad ne 
other purpoae than to survey the bay, Consul ad Jed 
that he would like te Jand= end thank the Commander-in- 
Chief in person for hix message nnd presents, To this the 
Guko (the official title of Ri Hoshin) acceded, but desired 
that the landing might be delayed till noon ns he had to 
inake sume arrangements on land, The visitors then left the 
ship but soon returned. The Consul knew that no foreigner 
was by right allowed to land at that point, and he feared 
that his request would be refused. He and all on board 
were therefore much plensed with the easy compliance with 
his request, Atabout noon the Consul and the Captain, 
escorted by fifty of the crew, went ashore. The Guko, 
who was waiting on the wharf, received them and conducted 
them to a privato residence. He then told his guests 
that thoy were at liberty to go wherever they pleased, 


“he 


except to the Naval Establishment, aud that he himself 


would be happy to be their guide. He was told in reply 
that the object of the purty ashore wes not to xee siglits, 
but to pay their respects to the Commander-in-Chief 
and thank him for his courtesy. Further, the house in 
which they were was no suitable place for their re- 
ceptions and the Consul coneluded by begging — the 
Korenn to lead him at once to the Commander. The Guko 
replied that he would inform the Tosezshi of the Consul’s 
wish, and conducted the party to the Saks-cho (a sort of 
Custom House) more than teu cho distant... Thence, after a 
while, the party was guided to the Sessho cho (Shipping 
office) by the front gate of the Toye. All the streets tra- 
verseidl were lined with sight-seers, but these were in no way 
troublesome. Perhaps, uuder trict orders from the To-yer, 
they were very quiet. The Guko returned to the office and 
told the Consul that he hnd explicitly informed the Zosershi 
of the desire of the visitors, but that official insisted that, 
being only Commander-in-Chief of the Navy he had no con- 
cern with matters of foreign intercourse, and that therefore 
he could not receive foreigners without special orders from 
his Government, and begged, accordingly, that the sulject 
might be post poned, 

Thereupon the Consul and Captain explained = the 
methods of communion between the naval forces of friendly 
powers, and added:—“ We have not come here to 
negotiate any officinl business with the Tosershi, but 
on a mere complimentary visit. Moreover, as we have 
been favoured with kind messages and presents, we 
desire to return thanks in person, ‘This is a matter of or- 
dinnary etiquette. If, however, he should refuse to receive 
us, while we will not blame him for his impoliteness, we 
are sure that tie will not be free from reproach for being de- 
ficient in knowledge of the rules of friendly intercourse.” 
While the argument was thus progressing night approach- 
ed, the Guko making every endeavor to get rid of the visi- 
tors. Tle finally promised to do his best to arrange the 
desired interview, and to acquaint the Consul with the re- 
sult of his negotiation by next morning: so the party 
returned to tho Sess. 

Next morning (December 20th) the Guko with the 
Governor of Kojo Fu camo on board, and reported that, 
since the previous day, they had had various conferences 
with the Diseishi, which officer, although he at first insisted 
that he could not receive the foreigners, unless he was 
ordered to do so by his Government, was at length by 
repeated persuasions induced to accede to the dosire of the 
Japanese visitors ; but that as this was the first instance of 
the kind, and, moreover, as the Commandant was not 
acquninted with foreign methods of holding interviews with 
stranvers, the arrangement of seats, &., it must all be in 
conformity with Korean etiquette. Further, the Guko 
spoke at length of the respectability of the Tosershi, and 
reminded the Japynese that he, being the Commander-in- 
Chief of the naval forces of three provinces, was so great a 
funetionary that no local Governor was allowed to be 
sented in the same room with him ; and that therefore the 
Japanese should pay him the utmost respect. After 
hearing the Koreans, the Consul and Captain retired to 
another apartment, and, after consultation, came to the 
ecnclusion that it would not be unlikely that the Tosershz 
would treat his visitors ay ifthey were his inferiors,  ‘Phis 
Would bea dishonor fo Japan, and therefore they had better 
Hot yo to call on him, In confyrmity with this decision, 
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the Consul and Captain went to the Koreans who were 
waiting, and addressed them thus :—‘* For what reason 
shonld we, officials of u ftiendly power, be treated accord- 
Ing to the ceremonial of your own country ? In the Very 
first place we must object to such impoliteness. We no 
longer desire to seo the face of the Toseishi, who is so 
ignorant of univeraal custom, You may geo your way, and 
tell him what we lave ssid to you.” Whereupon, the 
Guko promised, in alarm, that the Jupnnexe Officials should 
be received on n footing of equality with the native dig- 
nitary ; but our officers, not placing profound faith im this 
assertion, forewent their intention, saying thar, if the com- 
mandant really understood the niceties of etiquette, he 
would have called and visited them on board to return 
their call of the precoding day. 

The time being about noon, the Captain ontertninad tha 
Korenus ut his t: il les aud afterwards the Consul addressed 
them to this cffeet :—"' We have heard that, since last year, 
seizures of grain were frequently made in the vicinity of 
the To-yei. We veed vot, however, speak of bygone mat. 
ters, as we have already sent official remonstrances to the 
Governor of Terai Pa. Bat shontd you not check such abuses 
in future, the ‘riendly treaty signed by the Sovereigns of the 
two Powers wiil be aff-oted more. or leax, nid uuplensant- 
ness will ensue, “These who strive to promote the wellare 
of a country and to augmont the happiness of ite people, 
must pay their utmost attention to sneh matters.” Here 
the Consul produced a copy of the treaty 5 and pointe lout 
aoclause which —" Trade shall be carried on 
freely, mel oneiner prohibition nor restriction shall be allow. 
ed.” Seeing this. the Korean visitors were much surprised, 
saying that they nevereven dreamed of any such stipulation, 
As they wanted tu transeribe the clause, the Consul pre- 
sented them with bis own Copy, The Guko romarked, in some 
perplexity :-—Whiat. yeu cain of may be the case, hue 
we know that our De ‘pot officials never ordered tha tuter- 
ception you mention, We think ib must have been effected 
by some cunning swindlers, assuming their name. We are 
much annoyed by the frequent operntions of some such raf- 
fians. Decidedly we cannot but feel ashamed of our own 
negligence. Henceforth we will take more enre; so that 
you need feel no further anxiety. “Vienthe Consul request- 
ed, in order to test their good faith, hata steiet notice 
should be issued hy the To-yer to forbid the practices com. 
plained of. ‘To this the Korean officials readily consented, 
and immediately a Secretary in their suite was instructed to 
make a draftof the notice, whiels dene, the Consul desired 
some verbal changes, ask og that copies should he placarded 
in couspienens places in Shinshio, Dario, Rauhe, aml other 
localities, so that itcould be scen ley proopie freeaes oJ apenme-@ mene 
of-war who might Vasapoprens toovisii those olvees, “The visitors 
answered that Darioanud Cieh , being sithin the Jurisdie- 
tion of the Ta-yer, the placards could, wo doubt, be posted 
there ; but thats Shinshia belonws to the other prele ture 


ereseribes 


tho matter could not, Chey supposed, be notified there, At 
any rite they werg notable te give any definite auswer 


upow this matter, which therefore they would submit 
to the deetsion of the To-setshi, tied report accordingly. 
Thus, the couference dive Vtiey closed, the Guko and Croverner 
left the ship. lu the evening of the samo day thoy sentpa 
message, siating tat the re quired notice would by issued on 
the morrow, aul that, thenceforward, whenever an embarga 
was laid upon loads il yevin, information w ould be duly sent 
by the Consulate to the To yet through the Governor of 
Torai Fu. ‘This letter the Consul returned t> the writer 
on the ground that the Za yel had no concert: in any trans. 
action between himself and the Torat Fu; but that, as this 
Notification was issued by the Naval Establishment, that 
bureau should guarantee that it is responsible for proper 
fulfilment. After receipt of this communication the tro 
officials sent the followi lng letter, together with a copy of the 
Notification at abeut 3 o'clock the following moraine s— 


To Mr. Consul, at the port of Fusan, 


Sir,—We have the honour to inform you, with regard lo the 
publication of a Notification at different harbours, as f: sows: — 
Shinshiu being in the jurisdiction of the /led- jee (Army 
Department) there is a Chief who has absolure control therein; 
and therefore our Depot has no right to give orders lo that 
locality. But ‘so far as Dario, Riuho, and other harbours, 
which are under our control, are concerted, auch a prohibition 
as you demand mulht, of conise, have dessin im al cven soe arly 
as Jast year. Wliersfore. on receipt of your comin: iets 
we shall lasten toissu. the explicit Notification oslosed, 
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morrow. And we can assure you that the abuses of seizure 
will surely cease. And, if ever you should hear of such offence 
committed henceforth, you will please communicate with us. 
Our Depét will then inquire into the matter and forward the 
full cargoes. In nuswer to your honourable request we make 
this promulgation, and, consequently, there will no longer be 
any interception. 

Pray note this, and do not be anxious. 

Weare, &c., 


Ri HosuH1v, 
Guko (secretary) to the 
Toseishi. 
Ri Heryoku, 
Governor of Kojo Fu. 


(Signed) 


(Signed) 


(Enclosure. ] 
NOTIFICATION. 


Of late we have heard that some dishonest people in the 
harbours go to vessels conveying grain tothe Japanese settle- 
ment, and intercept and detain the consignments without any 
reasonable cause ; and that the offence becomes more and more 
frequent. Not only are such outrageous proceedings in viola- 
tion of the treaty between the two countries; but they will 
certainly prevent vessels from sailing in these wators. It is, 
therefore, hereby notified that henceforth anyone who is found 
to have committed such offence, shall be condemned to 
exilo.” 


This proclamation was deemed satisfactory by the Consul. 
Therefore the Seiki left the bay early in the morning of the 
21st, arriving in Fusan at 2 p.m. the same day. On the 
25th Mr. Kondo sent a letter of acknowledgement, as sub- 
joined, to the Korean officials. 

Gentlemen.— Your favour duly received. Owing to the 
ordinance promulgated by your Depét with regard to the em- 
bargo on grain, I trust there will be no such abuse in future. 
This should indeed be a source of happiness to the people of 
both countries. I am therefore much ploased. At the 
same time I have to thank you heartily for your kindnoss and 
courtesy when we were in your neighborhood. I hereby send 
you these words of thanks, and pray for your prosperity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
KONDO MASASUKI. 
: Consul. 
Ri Hosutv, Secretary to the Toseishi, 


Ri Hetyoxu, Governor of Kojo Fu. 








THE OBJECT OF AN INCREASE IN THE IMPORT 
DUTIES. 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun correspondence.) 


[BE Government of an independent country should possess 

the privilege of regulating its own customs duties, which 
must not be controlled by foreigners. Unfortunately, however, 
Our national rights in this respect are trammelled by strangers, 
and it is a matter of fact that for a long time past this glorious 
Empire has been suffering from this indignity. Of all those who 
have been born in this land, and live on the food produced by 
its soil, who can forget this even forn moment? At the time 
when the existing treaties were signed, our countrymen knew 
nothing about foreign trade; and public opinion was wholly in 
favour of driving aliens out of this country, and closing the 
ports; and the foreigners, on their part, were well awaro tkat 
the treaties were concluded not acoording to our national wish 
but under pressure. We suppose that they conjectured that, 
wero the tariff rights left unrestricted, Japanese might then 
indirectly obstruct foreign intercourse, taking advantave of the 
power of levying dues on trade, and thus frustrating all efforts 
to induce Japan to open the ports. In this case the grievance 
complained of may be held to have been unavoidable. But in 
modern Japan, unlike that of bygone days, no anti-foreign pre- 
Judice remains ; and hence aliens can no longer say that there 
is fear that the Empire will strivetby means of imposts to ter- 
minate foreign relations. Moreover, the demand for a revision 
of treaties being merely made with a view to restore the 
national right of an independent country, in conformity with 
universal justice, the treaty powers have no right to oppose it, 
even though nothing had been said about any amendment in 
the treaties. How much less reason have they then to object, 
In view of the stipulations which prescribe the term wherein 
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ought not to be too rigorously insisted upon. An old author has 
said :—'‘ Assert your power to the utmost, and then cede a 
little.” This maxim should be observed on all occasions; and, 
therefore, when we desire to increase our customs duties, we 
must eonsider the interests of both parties, and strive so to 
act as not to impede commercial intercourse, plaiuly showing 
our objects to foreigners, and inquiring into their views. Be- 
cause, should we procluim that we have regulated our tariff in 
virtuo of our privileges; and that, therefore, aliens have no 
right to any voice in the proceeding, they, on their side, would 
attempt to coerce us; and thus both parties would exert them- 
selves to render evil for evil. 

Furthermore, at the present day, when we cannot well assert 
our own rights, we must make our argument for the increment 
of duties so plain to strangers that they cannot invent any 
valid plea against it. 

We do not know the substance of the memorandum our Gov- 
ernment has sent to the treaty Powers on the subject of the 
increase of the tariff; but, according to the replies returned by 
the Chambers of Commerce at Manchester and Glasgow to 
the inquiry made by the British Government, we learn that 
Japan’s object is simply to augment the revenue. We must 
declare that this is only just. Generally speaking, the objects 
of enhanced imposts are only two, namely, for protection, and 
revenue; and are quite different in their nature and results. 
The first is to check imports ; while the latter is to benefit the 
Exchequer. If we impede imports, not only will aliens be in- 
jured, but natives will, in accordance with the recognised prin- 
ciples of political economy, sustain a serious loss. On the other 
hand, if we augment the revenues of the Treasury, both exports 
and imports will be made prosperous ; as, though the duties are 
incrensed, yet there is no intenlion of hampering the trade 
with heavy assessments. ‘To these two points foreigners pay 
very serious attention. The Editor of the Gazette, quoting the 
opinions of Mr. Fawcett, has gone profoundly into these ques- 
tions, impuguing protection, but agreeing to an angmentation 
of revenue, in a leading article ou the 14th of January last, 
This is as it should be. But one thing we wish to ask the 
editor. Why does he seriously doubt that the aim of our Gov- 
ernment is as proclaimed, the augmentation of the revenue ? 
He says that the incrense of duties, and protection, are closely 
related, and he queries whether, alihough the Japanese Go- 
vernmenut asserts that its object in its scheme of revision is the 
increase of the revenue, the realaim is not to establish a system 
of protection. In support of this proposition he mentions that 
a certain (Japanese) high official has said that Japan is 
seriously impoverished in consequence of the excess of imports, 
and that to check these is a matter of the first importance. 

Oh! Why will he not believe what is worthy of credence, 
and why does he doubt what cannot be doubted? Which does 
he think more credible, the few words of a “ distinguished 
official,” or the memorandum issued by our Government? We 
don’t know who the so-called high official may be; but even 
supposing that he occupies the highest position in Japan, yet 
he is only an individual ; while the document circulated amon 
the treaty Powers asseris the decision arrived at by the 
Japanese Government. In trusting the words of a distinguished 
individual in preference to the resolution of the Government, 
the Editor has evidently lost his common sense. Further, 
granting that a certain dignitary really spoke as the journalist 
stated, yet his mouning, we think, would have been to promote 
agricultural and engineering industries, and to augment 
exports to such an extent that they would exceed imports. 
If so, his notion, originating in a spirit of rivalry, is quite rea- 
xonable. ‘Therefore, it is uselessly begging the question to 
assume that the gentleman referred to desires to increase the 
import duty with a view to hamper importation. In fact, the 
only thing which really inspires the Editor's suspicions, is his 
own selfishness. When the Government proclaims its object 
in seeking to increase the duties, we may as well believeit. To 
consider whether the tax upon such and such an article bad 
better be increased or decreased is, in all respects, within the 
legitimate: sphere of a critic ; but to discredit, as the Editor of 
the Gazette does, the proclamation, and thus to try to obstruct 
the Revision, is not only to be false to one’s houor as a journ- 
alist, but is also discourteous to our country. In discussin 
such a question, it is necessary lo pay attention to the actu 
state of things in this land ; aud, therefore, before we treat on 
this point for the benefit of the said Editor, we had better refer 
to the words of the Chambers of Commerce, above cited; for 
we belicve that we may thus convict him of error. 


These Chambers of Commerce are inclined to oppose Revision 
on the ground that it is most disadvantageous to levy heavy 
duties on the Imports; because thereby merchandizo must 
necessarily be enhanced in price, a fact which lessens the demand 
for them, injures trade, and so forth. However ignorant they 


the conventions may be revised? Is not, then, the conduct of | who, living thousands of miles away, may be as to the circum- 


civilized nations in endeavoring, under various pleas, to maintain 


unjust and impropor treaties after ten years have elapsed | 


oe term appointed for their correction, most question- 
adie 


Although tho right of fixing its customs dutios is certainly in- 
herent in an independent country, yet in practice the principle 
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stances of Japan, we cannot help laughing at their unwarranted 
remarks. If our Government desires Revision with the object 
of enhancing its revenue, il plaiily wishes that commerce should 
prosper: otherwise the uim in view would not be attained. 
And if Government wishes to cticourage trade, why would it 
levy such heavy duties as would raise the price of imports to 
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an extraordinary extent and thus diminish the popular demand 
for them ? Are not the Chambers of Commerce which, unaware 
of Japan's reason for her policy, conceitedly propound com- 
mon theories of political econoiny, ridiculous? Of course we 
frankly admit that a protective policy is questionable from a 
foreign point of view. We ourselves do not agree with it, as it 
is, in some respects, contrary to the law of nature. But to try, 
under various pretexts, to refuse the demand of a Government, 
whose sole object is to augment its revenue, is, we think, not 
proper conduct on the part of any civilized people. In the 
present condition of our country the aspiration of the people 
for foreign articles is as progressive as a consuming fire or an 
inundation. In former days imports were only inquired for in 
cities and towns, but now they are wanted in the most remote 
rural localities. ‘'he prosperity of importation is owing 
to the brisk demand for foreign goods; and _ hence 
it is obvious that, though the duty may be increased, 
yet it will have no effect in diminishing importation. In the 
present instance, the aim of the Government is, we repent, 
simply to angment its revenue; there ix no fear of any 
burdensome charge being imposed to discourage import busi- 
ne S88, 

From all this it will be apparent that the suspicions of the 
Editer of the Gazette are baseless, and that he is ignorant of 
the fact that, in Japan at present, there is no fear that impor's 
will be diminished to the detriment of foreigners and natives. 
Aud then, if any journalist will persis: in opposing Revision, we 
shall deem him one who is enthralled in egotism, and falsely ex- 
pounds the principles of justice. Will not the Editor of the 
Gazette admit. his error; or will he accept the dishonorable desig- 
nation ° 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By J. H. ZUKEnrrort, 
From Westminster Papers. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTrIoN OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JANUARY 28TH 
BY J. MENZIEs. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to K. Kt. 8. 1.—R. takes B. 
2,—Q. to Q. B. 4. 2,—Anything. 


3.—Q. mate. 
Correct answers received from Tesa and W. H. 8S. 
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“PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(Fer Week Ending 3rd February, 1882). 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, JANUARY 27th, 1882. 

Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Llongd, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 


Light continuous line—-max. & inin. thermometers, 


peacte eet .. represents velocity of wind. 
ee ee percentage of humidity. 
velocity of wind 30-O1niles per hour on ‘Tuesday at 6. a.m, 


The barometer is redueed to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°575 
inches on Sunday at 9.27 pan, and the lowest was 29°783 inches 


Pd 


on Tuesday at 2 pom. 


The highest temperature for the week was 71.8 on Tuesday, 
and the lowest was 28.0 on Sunday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the correspondivg week of Jast year were 52.1 and 
19.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0°346 inches, against 
0 000 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











SHIPPING IN'TELLIGENCE. 








[INWARD S. 


Jan. 29, British steamer Deronshire, H. Pervis, 1,513, from San 
Francisco, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Jan. 29, British barque Svlife/ma, P. Grabam, 964, from Cardiff, 
Coals, to M. M. Co 

Janu. 30, Japanese barque Awajishima Maru, Creighton, 572, from 
Nayasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 30, Japanese steamer Wakanourst Maru, Christensen, 1,542, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B Co. 

Jan. 30, Japanese steamer Jukasayo Maru, Young, 1,230, from 
Hongkong via Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 2, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 2, Japanese baryue Aiinokuni Maru, Mac Farlene, 960, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M, B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Devonshire from San Francisco : —370 Chjucse 
in ste raze. ; 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Per Japanese steamer 7’ckasayo Mart, from Hongkong vid Kobe: 


—Mesrars. R. P. Graham, Naoki, A. S. P. Chapman, Komai. Morse, VESSELS EXPECTED Ik JAPAN. 


| 
| a 
and Hasegawa in cabin ; 3 Europeans and 45 Japauese in stcerage. | SAILED. 
Te | 














Date. | Vessel. Fag § Rig. | Tens. Prom 


OUTWARDS. 


Jan. 28, British steamer /yne, Hazard, 434, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by M. B. Co 























Jan. 30, British barque Bulwark, Williams, 1,332, for Burrards 12 Freedom Ambk | 232 New York 
Inlet, Ballast, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. ‘ 23 |L Pauline Brebke bos Londo 
Jan. 30, British steamer Devonshire, H. Pervi-, 1,513, for Hong- Bart Ty wor : | ; 
kong, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. ve ; ee Jap. kin. ee ey i 
Jan. 31, American steamer City of Tokiv, Maury, 5,050, for Hong- Sept. aT pi SSMS Ai shep 30 ew Tore 
kong, Mails and General, despatched hy P. M. Co. 7 Avwio Lili Naan 2 
Feb. 1, French Corvette Champlain, Captain Dubrot, 2,000 tons, 3 |4 Son aneh oe Nae ee oe ye 
lu-guns, 450 H.P. for Europe via Nayasakt. 13° 15 Grandee do. 1296 do, 
Feb. 2, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Couner, 1,917, for Shang- 21 St. [deux as 3 f Autwerp 
bai and ports, Mails and Cicneral, despatebed by M. b. Co. a : ile Douna | Am. ship 140 New York 
“ aeuty Tronin ' ae 3387 Middlesbro 
PA SSIENG IRS. sack J E Rid eway( FL’ | 43 } * Pl ade] I in 
di a steamer Devonshire for Hongkong :—367 Chinese in vi 8 f, Hersey Saki 2 " ah 590 ae Yok 
. 22 18 Nicoline er ose 3 a 
Ped apauiees steamer Hiroshima Varu from Shanghai and ports : Nov. eee sides - ens 
—His Ex. Ito and Voshikawa, Mrs. Jani, Mr. and Mrs. Kubo and 8 Martha Cobb (Hiogo)) Am. ship a Philadel) hla 
child, Messrs. J. Walsh, Matsui, k. C. Kirby, Abs, Nakaywna, 19 19 Escambia Br. str. as Londou 
Nishimuia, Hori, Ikegaki, Ikushima, D. Marous, Okamoto and 28 110 Suubeam do. 11.4 Antwerp 
obild, Ito Ysjuo, and Kondo in cabin ; 4 Europeans, 9 Chinese and | Dec. : 
144 Japanese in steerage. : zemoe do 1241 London 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for hangial and ports :— 04 isis do. 1304 do. 
Mrs. Vawdrey and child, Dr. Schenbe. Messrs. Kawada, Yahara, a hae a 1300 Mo. le 
Nomura, J. G. Ballagh, W. H. Smith, F. S. Morse, J. O'Neil, G. B. — Fr. bk. vse caable es 
Emory, Yamamoto, Ono, Hijima, Myita, Oteuka, H. 0. 5. Davids, 
aud Tamaguchi in cabin. 
CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Takasagy Maru from Hongkong via 
Kobe :— 
Per Japanese steamer Hiroshina Maru from Shanghai and 
ports :— , eee ee Bi stiches aes te ee ee A eee ee, al se 
Treasure .. ee vee cee we tee nee vee $93,169.38 L Cape Town, Vet. 23rd, Leak 7 Spoken Oct. 22nd, 86 N. 65 W. 
aa 5G 2 Spoken Oct. 2nd, 7 N. 26 W. 8 Passed Lizards, Nov. (1th 
REPORTS. 3 Spoken Oct. 16th, 6 S. 32 W. y Left Singapore, Jan. 17th 


4 Spoken Sept. 24th, 26 N. 38 W. [10 Passed Malta, Dec. 10th 
5 Spoken Oct. 2nd, 27 N. 388 W. 11 Passed Canal, Jan. 3rd 
6 At Madeira, Oct. Iet., Leaky 


The British barque Sulitelina reports :—Left Cardiff on the 25th 
August last : anchored here yesterday morning, having experienced 
unusually fine weather. Passage 155 days. 

The British steamer Devonshire reports :—Left San Francisco on 
the Ist January: put in here for coals yesterday the 29th 
instant while on a voyage from San Francisco to Hongkong, having 
experienced strong gales varying from South to West, throughout 





LOADING. 


Dats. Vessel. Flug § Rig. | Tons. | Ae 
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the passage of 28 days. 
The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru reports :—Left Kobe ae Lee eee EOF Boe ete 
January 28th, at 7 a.m., had strong Northerly winds to Rock | Nov. 
Island, thence to port light N.E. breeze and pleasant weather. 8 Sea Witch Am. ship 1288 Philadelphia. 
‘Abreast of Vries Island took the Company’s schooner Avajishima 8 | J. E. Graham do. i Now York 
Maru iv tow, that vessel having lost her jibboom. 8 | Mercury do. 1156 do. 
The Japanese schooner Azcujishima Maru reports :—Left Nagasaki 8 Jas Staiford do. eee do. 
January 23rd, and I:ad light variable winds until the night of the Dee. 9 Odin (Kob 1541 Gl 
26th when it came on to blow strongly from the N.W. with a heavy 9 C mernooenn A - Re ae 1281 pie pad 
sea down the Kii Channel. Passed Oosima at noon on the 27th, et Lay Bowen rr ink 2) honen i 
Sanaa é . bk. , N.8.W, 
thence calm and variab’e winds unti: evening of 28th: when we ex- | Jan. 
rienced a Led from the N E. and heavy sea. At daylight wind 1 Occideut Ger. bk. 247. | Takao 
ell light and continued so to arrival in port. 1 Anna do. 350 do. 
The Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru reports :—Left Kabe on 1 Helena Br. bk. 556 do. 
the 28th. Fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived in port 1 Gitanilla do. 472 do. 
on the 30th instant. 1 John Worster Am. bk. 611 N’caatle, N.8.W. 


ce ge ee ee 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 





eee 


AMBRIGA .........04 sheuexsves Cate .. P.M. Co. — 

AMBRICA ..........04 psidaeunes ‘ataesons | O. & O. Ce. | Feb. 18th3 YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 

rperele via HoNnduKON@ ........., ri a co | Feb. 7th2 LAV THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
AKODAT E .ccccccccccccvecse eccaceccces ° . Oo. | Cann: rs F . ‘ a ‘ A 

HONGKONG. sc.csscesecrsiectsvnoseen Pl&0.Ge, | Feb. sthi} ANY *-*%° Rune eee oer ee eee 

Honexona, via Komm............... M. B. Co, | Feb. 13th LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 

HONGKONG ....ceccseee  ceeesereree ees P.M Co | DalLy :—7.00 and 9.30 aim. 3 and 12.00 m.; 2.45 aud 4.15 p.m. 

PRONG KONG .....cccccccee cence erro eee 0. & O. Ceo. 

Suananal. Hiogo & Nauasaci.... M. B. Co. Feb. 9th MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


1.—Left Nagasaki, February let, at 3 p.m., AValacca. 
2.—Left Hongkong, January 3lst, at 2 p.m., Volga. 
3.—Left San Francisco, January 26th, Belgic. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


LEAVES BenTEN. 


DAILY :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 
LEAVEs YOKOSUKA. 
Day :—8.15 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 


a 


| 
AMBRIGA cccccccceccscsssssaeeceesereee, Be MM. Ce. 


AMBRICA . cccccccccccccecceesserseeeee O. & O. Co. Feb. 14th 

Boners, via DonGcKone ......... | ?P. & O. Ce. Feb. 11th CHUR CH SERV ICES. 
Bunors, via Honaxone ......... M. M. Co. Feb. 4th ace 

SH ROD ATM cs cccssccorseeersivauctecces 'M. B. Go. _ CHRIST CHURCH. 

Honexone, via Komen .............. MM. B. Co. Feb. 4th Sunday Morning .........-s0ss05 seeseeserees eeeeers 1l aM. 
FLONGKONG 2.0.0... eeeeee eee ee eee! 0.&0. CG. ‘ yo EV @DING. ..seeeeeeceeere J cidvakawa eas ebaeserce’ 5.30 P.M. 


E. Coampneys Irwine, M.A., 
The Parsonage, 101. 


UNION CHURCH, No. 167. 
Sunday Morning ....ssccsececseeseeseecneeeeneneenes ll aM. 
Ey 


9? eoeneesgeoenros. PETTITT hh 8 P.M, 


HONUKONG 2.00... .cceceeeeeeer et eeees P.M. Vo. 
Gwanaual, Wiowe, & Nauasani. MB Co | Feb. 8th 





habeas Rattabtrier) Sa a peaee ee 

The arrival and departure ef mails by the ‘* Qocidental and 
@riental,” the ‘ Pacife Mail," and the ° Peninsular and Oriental” 
companies, are approximate enly. 


Google 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR, 

















| | 
NAMe. CALTALN, Moyvaanhb Rag, {TPans. tea, Nasty bbe, CONSIGNEES 
STEAMERS 
Harter Grandin British steamer | 1,196 | Middlesbro’ Jan. 25 | Smith, Baker & Co. 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamer 1.870 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 2) M. B. Co. 
Meiji Maru Peters Japanese steamer , 1,010 | Cruise Dec. 28 | Liguthouse Department 
Merionethshire Rickard British steamer 1.245 | London vid Hongkong | Jan. 27 | Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Oxfordshire Jones British steamer | 1,222 | London vii Hongkong | Jan. 25 | Smith, Baker & Co. 
Takasago Maru Young Japanese steamer 1,240 | Hongkong vii Kobe Jan. 30] M. B. Co. 
Tanais Diujon French oteane: | 1,735 | Hongkong Jan. 26) M.M- Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Adele Gouldos Russian schoone 42) Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American scbr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Alice Soula French barque 450 | Antwerp Dec. 4] A. Reimers & Co. 
Anastasia Casliman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk Nov. 28 | Captain 
na Peterson American schooner 64 | Petropavlovski Nov. 26 | Captain 
Helene Ewalt American schooner ¢0 | Kurile Jalands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Jane Sprott Hughes British Larque 669 | Antwerp Jan. 28 | A. Reimers & Co. 
May Grant British schooner 237 | Newcastle, N.S.W., Jan. 27 | P.M. Co. 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude Wilson American schooner 72.| Kurile Islands > | Sept. 30 | Captain 
Otome Snow American schooner 52) Kurile Islands Nov, 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce American schooner 34] Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn American schooner 70 | Alaska Nov. 3 | Captain 
Sulitelma P. Graham | British barque , O81 Carditt Jan, 20) M. MM. Co. 
| | 
| 
| 





VESSHELS OF WAR TIN PORT. 











N AALK, of Ro Sis ta ak, bd ee Boe re | VVoee gee ean, COMMANDER, 
cea a ea es Hs Sees, Gee SS er eos ae see - . Series a oe ee eS 8 TI Sty cece Sel ce hota 
JAPANESE—Amaki... ‘isle 5 523 180 Sloop Korea | Takino Tadatoshi 

s3 Kongo... aval, de 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norinichi 
" Nisshin al 13 Th | DRO Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
eS DP PUUON igsa: in Gia <Seie* hae see a SoS | 350) | Tinperal Yacht do. Sawano Tanetetsu 
AMBRICAN—Monoeacy ... 0.0 6. eee 6° 870 | FOO (iuaboat | Nagasaki Cotton 
ENGLISH—Encounter ... ... wed OA OOF | BHO Corvette | Kobe Robinson 
| 
| | 
| 
t | ' 
VES STA: PS es Bie RP EU 
eae aa Stesyains Stee ee elas me , . baa Seah ees 
PES STINATION. oa ae | ee Se boob Tesraresace, 
eee | 
i . 
Hongkong vié Hiogo and Nayasaki ...... Malacca | P.& O. Co. Feb. 1]th, at noon. 
London via Japon and China ports 2... Merionethshire Adamson, Bell & Co. Quick despatch 
New York vié Hiogo and China ports ..... Oxtordsiire Sinita, Baker & Co, Keb. 7th 
all BYANCIIO0 sec. es Sau) “See haa Gee es Oceanic UO. & OU, Co, Feb, 14th 


Shanghai and ports... 0.0.0... ae ae Hiroshima Afara M. i. Co. Feb. 8th, at 4 p.m, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—During the week under review there has been bat the smallest business in’ Parva, sales reported 
being only some 200 bales of alleonnts ; and during the last few days there have been ho transactions, | oe mre quite 
nominal, with n duwnward tendency ; and the same may be said al Shirtings of which there have been ne sales, Other 
Goods, both Cotton and Woollen, are in the same unsatisfactory condition, Tn Metals Gransactions have beenon a 


sinall scale. 


-_=— ee es —_—_ - = - — - 








COTYON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS — Continued, : 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... 0 per picul $26.50 to 30.50 Victoria Lawns ... ...12 yds, 42, 3 per pece eae tr 0.70 
7 Goad to Best... y eee oe $382.00 to 33.95 | Tatfachelass: - ...0 «P20. 48 = shoo te 2.10 
Bombay, No.20 = do. oe io $27.25 te YS.75 | WOOLLENS :— 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Mediu... 6 S82 28 to 8270 | Plain Orleans 3.0... ee AOAZ yds. S2in... 4.0 to 5.50 
” » Good to Best... " S23.50 to 85.00 1 pi vared Orleans 0 oe ee BOBO SD. 3.50 to 4.50 
» 38to 42 bade - aed atte: uae: rr $35.50 to 37.00 | Italian Cloth 2.0... we 30 32 os ces O14e te aie 
s 4 sselincs de Laines :— Crape 24 yds s0in.,.. 0.1429 to 0.16 
COTTON PIECE GOODS aan | Mousselines de Tai Cs ¢ re] U j : . 
i lo, Itnjime 24 .. 30... OY to 0.26 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 354. 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 | a Y ple D4 .. Bo. ... 0.80 to 0.40 
» ” 9lb 4 BBE 4 Ain, $215 LOOT Cote Pilots. ae ae ee Jd HOH. 0.80 to 0.45 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 | *presidents. . se $44. 1056, 2. O50 to 0.58 
Indigo Shirtings “—_ ree 4 ” 44 in. ar $!.60 to 1.72) Union : 54 . to 56 aor 0.30 to 0.55 


Printa:—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. 


Cotton Italians & Sateenw Black 32 in. per yard $1.35 to 2.25 Blankets, scarlet & yreen, 6 to 5 Ibs. perdb. 2... OST to 0.42 


$0.084 to 0.10 


Turkey Reda: 2 to 2} lh. 24 yds. 30in. per piese $1.40 to 1.55 . 

Do. 2) to2#ib.24°,, 30in. $1.65 to 1.75 |ERON :— _ 

Do. 3ib.... 1.24 ,, 30in. - $1.75 to 1.90 | Flat and round eee Pei a ree . 82.50 to $2.83 
Velvets:—Black ... ..35 ,, 22in. $6.60 to 8.60 | Nailrod assorted oo .eteeeee BBBU to 82.50 


do. smallsize... OMe San we $2.80 to $3.07} 








KEROSENE.—On Saturday last 1,000 cases Devoe were sold at $2.21, since when no transactions have been 
reported vither for spot cargo or to arrive. Deliveries from godown during the past week have been 4,500 cases only. 
The quotation is nominally $2.20 ; but importers are offering oil to arrive at considerable reduction, 

SUGAR.—The long recorded dullness in this staple continues, and there is literally no change to report. 

RICE.— There is also a similar stagnation in rice, though prices still remain firm, 

Sugar :—Takaoin bag, New... ... perpicul $4.60 to $4.65 | Japan Nice, old crop ... ... 0 .. a) perpicul $2.60 to $229 


ae oF a Old ai ess: ke on $4.45 to £4.60 Japan Wheat Wak. Situs? canes ase Mus mt $1.80 to $1.20 
a Taiwanafoo in bay... ... ... “a $4.30 to $4.40 | Kerosene Oil... 2... 0... ee percnse = $2.20 

me eae Fas and ta pak ae 5 $8.40 to $9.00 | 

a C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fab_ ,, $7.75 to $8.30 | 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has Leen less business doing in this market during the past week, buyers acting reservedly under 
the influence of most gloomy advices from all European markets. Silk dealers here are now making a stand against 
any further fall in prices, as sales even at current rates barely cover their advances to producers in the country. 
Purchases for the week are $25 piculs, viz :—143 Vilatures, 132 Hanks, 38 Hamatsky and 12 Kakeda. ‘Total 
settlements to date 10,462 piculs (including 8,780 direct shipments of Japanese. Stock 7,400 piculs. Prices 
show very little change from last quotations, medium Kakedas only being lower. 


Hanke. —N0.- 1: 2 dsisigescsccacisetnaditusedessteticsasscs-iue $580 to $590 
Bie ca DE: fi suctaaSaea test viverecsanae Sessunalaneneas s11--$540 to $550 
os sg WO BIT 5. oS eccsaceuvanecn inoue enemies a 'eaeens $455 to $510 
Pilatures.—No. Lo cccccc cece ccs eeecec cnc cncceseesoneens sicateeas $670 to $680 
~ a Se “ame Masrscsic Cokes CSUEe ce neiweabeeeet@ie ses $630 to $640 
Kakedas.— Best occ... cc cccscecccscescecsccccccesees veces .--$630 to $650 
- Medium to Good ...............00 Elpecuerauunbedee $580 to $600 








‘TEA.—Business to the extent of 850 piculs has been transacted during the past week at very irregular prices, 
but on the whole somewhat under quotations, which, on account of the lateness of the season, mast be considered as more 
or less nominal. 

Common oe re Sa sus .» $11 and under | Fine eee ais sa ron --- $27 and upward 
Good Common ... tua so sna . $13 to$16 | Finest aa és ae das sas 

Medium ... it me vs =~ ... $17 to $20 Choiee Was de site dns sea Nominal 
Good Medium ... “ee oat oo we. $21 to $25 | Choicest_.... nie ead ian aaa 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—With the higher rates ruling more business has been doing, the bulk of it however has again 
been in Private Paper, The demand for Bank Bills has been limited and small. 


Stex_ing—Bank 4 months’ sight .........:..........0.. 3/94 On SHancHal—Bank sight............cccecceeceeeeereeeree 2 
¥ Bank Bills on demand .....................06. 3/84 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 73 
90 ‘ 
91 





| 
a Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3 98 ' On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 
e - a bi. RaedeGeuseceea neous 39% | ‘ Private 30 days’ sight ............... 
ON Paris—Bank sight 0... ......ccccce ceeee eee creeeeee 4.69 | On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 90 
es Private 6 months’ sight ..................... 4.844 : 5 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 91 
On Honaxono—Bank sight ..............ccccce ee eeeees POiecbs. “4, TRINSATE: dickies casiysacessrncatecasitecencad Ghioiuastaaieest- 10 OBS 
ar Private \Odays’sight 0.000000... 32% 5; VAG OED SRN, Sci daicnds san suanes seovencedevesciacuen, 04s diaeesaevens: OOO DOME 





SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—'The berth for New York vid China ports and Suez Canal is still held by the s.s. Oxfordshire 
advertised to sail on the 7th instant, while the s.s. MerionefAshire is loading for London vii ports and Suez Canal, 
Some enquiry is being made for a sailing vessel to load for London vid Kobe and Havre ; and the British barque Jane 
Sprott may possibly be circulated for that destination. ‘I'he British schooner May returns to Australia vié Kobe with 
arice cargo, Coastwise there is absolutely no demand. 


Google | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anow. Hanovsine & Co. 


Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges, 


A. 








H. & Oo. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. | Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. ‘l'erminals, Vases. Pedestuls. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
lftandyside & “‘o., Limite?, 
La IN LO . 





Andw. 


26 ins. 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Peusons suffering from wesk or lebilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wo: lorful medicine there is “ Lou!t} 
forall.” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of thease Pills. 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work ontitled “The Nile Uributavies in Abyssinia,” anys, **] 
“ordered the dragowman Mihomet to inform the Fakey that I was » 
* Doctor, and that L had the best medicines at the services of th: 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time [had many applicants, 
“to whom [ served out a quantity of ifolloway's Pills. Thieae are 
* yost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgutive 
“ proporties they create an ua teniab'e eTuct upon the patient, which 
** satisfies him of their vaiue.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain reme ly for bad legs, bal broawets, and ulcerations of al) 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing nicerations, curing skip 
diseases, aud in arrestiag and subduuig wll inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinury travels in China, published ix, 
1871, says—* Thad with neva Gunntioy of Taliowas’s Gutaeut. J 
S* gave some tu the people, andl nothing coubdexcecd their pratiude; 
“ and, in consequence, mitik, fowls, bucter, aid thorse-feed ; vured 
§*in upon us, until at inet a tea “pvoufulof OGintrent wre worth o 
“ fowl and any qanntily of peas, amd the clemimend be enaine sg great | 
** that I was Obliged to lock us the s ial resang stock’ ‘ 
a Sold by all Chemists istidd Medicine Vou lore therotige die ul the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf 


Digitized by (Goc gle 
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. & ke ATKINSON’ SO 
PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
manufacture, For ita purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Niue Prize My ilala, inclading London, 
" Vieuna, Philadeltphia, 
, ONLY GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 18'78, 
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Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Treévol; 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medul Bouquet, § 

and all other odours, of the finest quullty oly, 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


} @ most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the choivest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


A @ Very refreshing Wash which stima'ates the skin to a healthy & 
action and promotes the growth of the hair. 


ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


& powerful Perfame cist.tied from the liest Huwers, 


ATKINSON'S W.AITE ROSE TONLET VINEGA?, 


/ @ mew and indispenselis Toilet accompaniment, aod most 
{ refreshing l’«rfume for the Hanckerchier, 
ATKINSON'S WITTE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
i) and other Specialities aud general articles of P: Whthery may 
be obtained of all dealers throughout the VW orld, and of the 
hianulacturers 
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ELLWOOD’S 


PATENT AIR CHAMBER 


HATS AND HELMETS. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
AGAINST SUN STROKE. 


To be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Outfittert. 


and Wholesale only of 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 
LONDON. 
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. NOTICE, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WREKLY Malt. must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relatiny to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANa- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the EDITOR. 


— 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18tn, 1882. 
JAPANESE Era 2542, Meis1 15TH YEAR, 2ND Month, 18TH Day. 


BIRTH. 
On #hé 12th instant, at 43, Bluff, the wife of CHARLES H 
DaLuas, of a danghéer. 


' Imparial Decree No. 9, issued on the 9th iostant by 
their Excellencies the First Minister of State and the 
Minister for Home Affairs, announces thet :—“ Althongh 
the three Prefectures of Hakodate, Sapporo and Nemuro 
have been esteblished in the Hokkaido, nevertheless such 
laws and reguiations as have not hitherto been enforced in 
the island shall for the present remain inoperative.” 

Here the Decree stops short, making no mention of the 
laws aud regulations hitherto peculiar to the island. The 
natural inference therefore is that these nre to remain in 
force. Now the operation of these very Inws used to con- 
stitute one of the chief gronnds of complaint against the 
Colonization Commission, and it is not nt all unlikely that 
this last Decree will be made the subject of a good deal of 
intempeyate and reckless writing by the vernacular press— 
possibly indeed the very merit of establishing these pre- 
fectures at abl will be called in question. It would he, 
however, quite nureasonable to expect that the system of 
administration existing in all the other prefectures through- 
out the Empire could be applied at once iu its integrity to 
the Hokkuido, and we must bo content to hope that the 
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| period eontemplated by the expression e for ‘the presen.” 
this Decree aa be of tho shortest possible duration, 





In continuation of the note, published in our issue of thie 
week before last, upon the Reports of the principal Banking 
and other institutions in Japan for the half year ended last 
December, we epitomize below the report of the 15th National 
Bank, better known perhaps, as the Nobles’ Bank, which is the 
largest of all similar institutions throughout the Empire so 
far at least as the amount of its capital is concerned. Ac- 
cording to the report just published, the liabilities of this’Bank 
are in all Yen 36,929,907 : consisting of paid up Capital—Yen 
17,826,100 ; Reserve Fund, Yen 530,000 ; notes in circula- 
tion, Yen 16,655,666.500 ; Profit for the period, Yen 1,215- 
899.090 ; Sum brought forward from the preceding period, 
Yen 65,364.862 ; Private Deposits, Yen 137,877.196, and ° 
Government Deposits, Yen 500,000. The assets are as_ 
follows :—Specie and paper money in hand, Yen 1,291,- 
921.865; Public loan bonds, Yen 18,145,135.277 ; the | 
Bank’s property, Yen 61,410.518 ; Loans, Yen 16,341,- 
373.988 ; Miscellancous accounts, yen 500 ; Expenses in- 
curred when establishing the Bank, yen 20,000, and Divi- 
dends paid in advance, Yen 1,069,566, giving a total of 
Yen 36,929,907.648. 

The “ Profit and Loss” account shows that the net profit 
for the period was Yen 1,202,450.872, which has been dis- 
posed of as follows viz :—Yen 65,000 added to the Reserve 
Fund ; Yen 67,884.872 carried forward to the next perioi, 
and yen 1,069,566 distribued to the shareholders at the rate 
of yen 6 per share, or 12 per cent per annum. 


# 
* * 


‘The Nobles’ Rank is not apparently the most successful 
of these mashroom institutions which have helped so largely 
to increase Japan’s financial difficulties. With regard, how- 
ever, to the apparently enormons dividends declared by some 
of these Banks, it is of course to be remembered that shares 
quoted at 100 yen five years ago represent 150 or 160 yen 
to-day, but for all that one is in a manner compelled to think 
that such remarkable prosperity cannot be without an 
artificial element. Unpleasant stories are told of reserves 
that do duty at several banks in succession, travelling just 
sufficiently ahead of the Government inspectors to be 
comfortably lodged in whatever strong room those gentle- 
men are about to visit. This, for aught we know to the 
contrary, may be a mere fiction of popular imagination, but 
it is not equally casy to dispose of all the rumours that 
circulate side by side with the Banks’ depreciated paper. 





We extracted, somo time ago, from the Tokiyo vernacu- 
lar journals, 2 short account of an accident which happened in 
the capital, the principal parties concerned being a run-away 
horse and a ran-over soldier. The exact details of the affair 
have since come to our knowledge, and fer many reasons are 
worthy of record. 
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It appears, then, that the refractory steed had broken away 
from a betto, who was leading it, and was galloping down 
the street when a party of mischievously disposed soldiers 
forméd lige across the road and added their quota to the con- 
fusion by shouting and waving their arms. Some of them 
also drew their sword-bayonets, and when the pony came 
within reach, it was greeted with a severe slash above the 
knee, and a stab in the groin. The result of this treatment 
was that the animal collided with one of its assailants, and 
when the betto came up, he found a soldier hors de combat 
and the unfortunate pony in little better plight. Captain 
Browne, shortly afterwards arrived upon the scene, and desired 
the owner of the pony, the betto, to lead the pony away, but 
to this the soldiers objected, and a policeman, who was at 
hand, refusing to interfere, the pony was finally taken in mili- 
tary charge and detained at the barracks until evening, no 
attempt being made either to dress its wounds or restore 
it to its owner. ‘I'he whole affair furnishes an interesting 
illustration of Japanese military discipline as it exists at 


present. 


* 
# * 


The story has a sequel, too, which does credit to the 
ingenuity of Japanese mendicants, A few hours after the 
accident, Captain Browne received a visit from three per- 
sons—a father, mother and child—the two former over- 
whelmed with distress and the latter suffering apparently 
from the effects of some serious injury to its leg. The poor 
people explained that the run-away pony had knocked the 
child down and well-nigh broken its limb, which they had 
swathed! and tended to the best of their ability, but unfortu- 
nately their circumstances were too straightened to permit of 
their obtaining proper medical aid. Captain Browne, who was 
on the point of leaving home for Yokobama, made a cursory 
examination of the leg—which besides a very elaborate sys- 
tem of bandages was covered with poor-man’s plaster—and 
finding that the child complained of no pain and could use 
the limb without much effort, desired the parents to do 
whatever was necessary and hold him responsible for the 
expense. ‘The next day, however, he sent again for the 
child, thinking that there was a remarkable disproportion 
between the bulk of the bandages and the evidences of 
injury. ‘I'he parents made innumerable objections to taking 
off the plaster, declaring that the child could not bear the 
operation, but their opposition rather confirmed Captain 
Browne’s determination. A plentiful use of hot water and a 
little patience soon sufficed to remove the strips, and behold ! 
when the limb was exposed to view, it was found absolutely 
uninjured, without so much as a scratch. 

This is a novelty. We know how carefully a Chinaman 
will besmear himself with the blood of a scratch, and 
preserve the stains from obliteration for days on days, but 
this device of the wounded child is a new episode in the story 
of foreign relations with Japan. 





The President of the Royal Academy delivered lately a 
very remarkable address on the subject of the relation of art 
to morals and religion. He gave it as his opinion that in 
Kngland, of all countries, the ‘task of unravelling the 
complex quegtion of the true relation of morality and religion 
to art is one of great delicacy,” for in no other country, 
except perhaps America, has the religious sense exercised an 
“influence so definite and so controlling on the development 
of the intellectual as well as of the ethical tone of the nation.” 
Of the two theories with regard to this relation, namely, the 
didactic, which asserts that the “first duty of all artistic 
production is the inculcation of a moral lesson, and that the 
worth and dignity of a work of art are to be gauged by the 
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degree in which it performs this daty,” and the opposite 
doctrine, which maintains that the “ function of art as such, 
whatever may be its incidental operation and whatever it 
may include in the broad verge of its sphere of action and 
appeal, is absolutely unconnected with others, and that its 
distinct and special province is to satisfy certain cravings 
and excite certain emotions in our nature to which it has alone 


-access”’—of these two theories, Sir Frederick Leighton 


distinctly declares himself a diseiple of the latter. “Lhe 
proper vehicle,” he says, ‘“‘ of purely ethical ideas is speech,” 
while art being the proper and only channel for esthetical 
impression, cannot have for its highest duty the conveyance 
of ethical truths. 


Sir Frederick admits that modern painting, as distinguished 
from that of the ancient world, was reared on the lap of 
Christianity, and received its loftiest themes from the Church ; 
that with the decline of religious faith is generally connected 
the downfall of that art, and even that in the ancient world 
the greater loftiness of Greek sculpture in the Periclean than 
in the succeeding ages is by many attributed to the primitive 
piety which prevailed up to that period. But as against this 
he instances the case of Spain, where above all countries the 
supremacy of religious faith as a controlling influence in 
national life, whether public or private, was ‘ absolute, 
irresistable, all embracing,” and where, nevertheless, the 
efforts of the ascetic school of painters are not to be placed 
on anything like the same level of artistic excellence as that 
reached by the great masters of the 17th century, Murillo, 
Velasquez and so forth. Further, he points out that the 
didactic theory, if admitted, amounts to a sweeping disparage- 
ment of the later Dutch and Flemish masters, not even 
excepting Rembrandt ; and also that the ‘evolution of art 
in Italy, an evolution singularly organic and continuous, 
bears no ratio unless it be an inverse ratio, to the religious life 
and development in the midst of which it ran its course,” 
Under the influence of the Renaissance, art put on a new 
physiognomy, and the forms in which life reveals itself— 
forms hitherto regarded as things to be mortified and held in 
contempt—became a source of absorbing interest and a worthy 
subject of study for their beauty’s sake. Art from that time 
gradually expanded and rose to a fuller dignity and a loftier 
level through causes wholly foreign to, and not coincident 
with religious growth. It is true that « “ malarious moral taint 
hung about the footsteps of the Renaissance in the day of its 
complete ascendency, and polluted much of its literature,” 
but that taint is not traceable, and then in a far less degree, 
till a century later in the plastic arts. The causes of the 
downward tendency of art towards the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, must be sought, Sir Frederick thinks, leas in the failing 
of religious faith among artists than in the excessive and too 
exclusive faith in mere science. Artists too often forgot that 
the province of art is to speak to the emotional sense, not to 
make vain exhibition of acquired knowledge, and that work 
which reveals in the workman no impulse warmer or higher 
than vanity or a thirst for display will for ever fail to move 
the hearts of men.” 


Haring examined these various historical cases in detail 
the lecturer summarises the reasoning upon whieh the didac- 
tic theory is built up, thus :—“ The moral sense is the 
highest attribute and the distinotive appanage of man ; its 
strengthening must, therefore, be man’s noblest aim, and 
the dignity of all human intellectual achievements must 
be according to the degree in which this end is prima- 
rily and professedly subserved by it.” A consistent 
application of this view involves, however, the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole theory ; it involves the dethronement 
of an act that may be called the “ channel of purest emotion, 
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an art divine, if divine art there be—the art of music.” For 
assuredly music can teach no definite moral truth, nor con- 
vey any ethical proposition, neither is there any teaching or 
exhortation in its voice. Yet it may be safely affirmed that 
a doctrine which should lead in its logical application to the 
exclusion of this art from the first rank among the intellec- 
tual’ agents which raise mankind, is ‘tainted with grave fal- 
lacies.” Those fallacies Sir Frederick emanerates as :-— 
“First, the assumption that the pursuit of moral edification 
can alone confer a claim to the fespect of men ; secondly, the 
assumption. that moral edification can attach only to direct 
moral teaching ; and, thirdly, the assumption that®any mode 
of expression by which appeal is made to the emotional facul- 
ty and the imagination can be exercising its highest office 
except in the application and development of its own dis- 
tinctive resources, and in seeking to convey those emotions ot 
which it is the proper and especial vehicle.” The lecturer 
exposes at some length these fallacies—which for the rest are 
almost self-evident—and concludes by saying :— While the 
incalcation of moral and religious traths must be admitted 
not to be the object of art, as such, nor moral edification its 
appointed task, it is not therefore true, as some would have 
us believe, that the artist’s work is uninfluenced by his moral 
tone, but rather that the influence of that tone is, in fact, 
upon it, and controls it from the first touch of the brush or 
chisel to the Iast. And once again, I say I would fain stamp 
this vital fact deeply in your minds. Believe me, whatever 
of dignity, whatever of strength we have within us, will digni- 
fy and will make strong the labours of our hands ; whatever 

_ littleness degrades our spirit will lessen them and drag them 
down. Whatever noble fire is in our hearts will burn also in 
our work, whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it; 
for as we are, so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, 
that, beyond a doubt, we shall reap for good or for ill in the 
strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have fallen to our 
lot.” 


Ld 
* #* 


One is not much surprised to see that Sir F. Leighton 
finds nothing in Oriental art either to confirm or contradict 
his theory, though in Japan, at any rate, the artist’s hand 
has been quite as busy with sacred as with secular subjects. 
Indeed, one can readily imagine some writer like Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, who is more concerned about the form of his speech 
than the facts it embodies, arguing that the whole principle 
of Japanese art is of a moral nature, since when it ceases to 
seek its subjects among the gods, demi-gods, saints and de- 
mons of Buddhism, it has recourse £0 nature, the Shinto deity. 
Certain it is at any rate, that the pervading inspiration of 
that art is restfulness, and that therefore it may be said to 
aim chiefly at raising men’s minds to a contemplation of the 
Nirvana which constitutes the Baddhist’s Elysium. But we 
shall be probably mach nearer the truth if we ascribe this to 
the effect of environment, than if we regard it as the expres- 
sion of a fixed purpose. Japanese art never seems to have set 
itself any higher duty than to encourage the study of beauty 
for beauty’s sake. In so far as the humanistic and scientific 
spirit is entirely absent from its efforts, some negative evi- 
dence of its purcly moral affinities may be set up, but this 
were at least a lame fashion of deduction. We shall often 
find much to purify and ennoble the mind in the works of such 
masters as Sesshiu, Nampin and Okiyo, but beyond doubt the 
most prominent characteristic of Japanese art, and that which 
has won it so warm a welcome in the restless over-wrought 
world of the West, is the quict softness it borrows from the 
atmosphere by which its disciples are nurtured. By none of 
those who have undertaken to interpret the spirit of that art 
4s sufficient prominence given to the great principle inviclably 
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guarded by all truly Japanese artists, namely, that the pencil 
must never aim at producing an effect beyond the range of a 
single effort of vision.. Partial glimpses of scenery ; solitary 
boughs with, it may be, two or three birds nestling amid their 
foliage ; a flight of storks- across a clouded moon; a ship’s 
masts looming above the mists ; subjects in short which might 
be described as passing shadews cast upon some narrow sur- 
face—these are recognised as matters fitted for the imperfect 
rendering they must necessarily receive at human hands. 
The language of such artis seldom grandly eloquent, still less 
often didactic, and Sir Frederick Leighton might well have 
adduced the delighted audience it has found in the old world. 
as a further evidence that art has nothing to do with the 
conveyance of ethical truths but is purely a channel for @sthe- 
thical impressions. , 





We have to acknowledge the receipt from the author, the 
Rev. M. L. Gordon, Kiyoto, of a pamphlet entitled Afida 
Monogatari, or a “ Story of Buddha.” ‘The book—published 
at the office of the American Board Mission in December last. 
—is in the Japanese language and is written with the object. 
of proving that Shaka was not, as is generally supposed, the 
founder of the Buddhist faith, inasmuch as his death took 
place long before the genesis of that creed. ‘The writer shows, 
that the doctrines of Buddha and Shaka are, in fact, mate- 
rially different and thence proceeds to argue that Christian- 
ity is the only true religion. We shall refer to the work more 
at length hereafter. 





There can be no doubt that the Japanese are now fully 
alive to tho importance of afforestation, and that endeavors 
are being made, not only by the Government but alao by. 
many private individuals, towards the improvement and 
extension of forests throughout the Empire. ‘To illustrate 
this we may mention that, on the 1st instant, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce proclaimed that the felling of 
trees in such private forests as are deemed necessary for feed- 
ing springs, protecting bauks, checking winds, torrents, &o, 
may hereafter be forbidden throughout the country. The 
existing law contained a provision somewhat of this nature, 
but it did not go beyond authorizing ‘the local officials to 
enforce such prohibition in cases where a similar restriction 
had been observed formerly ; whereas the present enactment 
empowers them to extend the system to any forests which 
they may deem it advisable to preserve. Private individuals 
on their part have recently formed a Society for the promotion 
of forestry, and this Society, taking advantage of the opening 
of the Dendrological Exhibition now going on in the Uyeno 
Park, ‘Tokiyo, is about to hold a meeting of persons whe 
have assembled from all the provinces, in connection with the 
Exhibition, with the view of exchanging knowledge and ex- 
perience in matters of forestry. 





Proclamation No. 11 issued on the 6th instant and jointly 
signed by the Minister for Home Affairs and Finance, an- 
nounces the proportions in which the sum of twelve hundred 
thousand yen will be§distributed to each of the Cities and Pre- 
fectures throughout the Empire as the “ Famine Relief Fund ’» 
forthe 15th fiscal year of Meiji (1882-83). Our readers will 
remember that the Famine Relief Fund Law, which was pro- 
mulgated in June, 1880, and under which the above amount is 
now granted, provides for an annual appropriation of 
1,200,000 yen from the Treasury towards the Famine Relief 
Fund, the people of each City and Prefecture being required, 
on their side, to subscribe for the same purpese amounts 
equal to their respective allotments. It is further stated that 
the objects of the fund are to procure food, agricultural imple- 
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ments, secil-corn, ete., or to build huts for those who hare been| national copyright law. Unfortunately an arrangement 
involved in distress by famine or any other abnormal calamity, | appears to be as far from completion as ever; because, 
naturally, an adjustment must be scalene, and not isosceles. 
The base of the triangle is easy enough to determine: but in 
whatever way the figure is drawn the long leg is on the 
Inglish side. Last Autumn the eminent firm of Messrs, 
Harper Brothers, at the head of an influential section of 
American publishers and authors, proposed a scheme as the 
basis of an International Copyright Treaty between Great 
Brituin and the United States, After defining the relative 
condition cf authors and publishers on either side of the 
Atlantic, describing technically the various kinds of 
publication in literature and art, and providing for the 
punishment of offenders according to the laws of their respec- 
tive countries, the scheme in Article V. suggests :— 

No person shall be entitledin either country to the protection 
or copyright stipulated by the preceding articles, except for 
works registered in the manner following, that is to say :- 


1. If the author be a citizen of the United States, the printed 
title of the work must be registered in his name at the Hall of 
the Company of Stutioners in London, 2. If the author be a 
subject of Her Britannic Majesty, the printed title of the work 
must be regixtered in his name at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, 

No person shall be entitled to such protection as aforesaid 
unless he shall have duly complied with the laws and regula- 
tions of the respective countries in regard to copyright. With 
regard to books, maps, prints, or musical publications, no 


and also to supply deficiencies in, or lend money for defraying, 
the land tax owed by persons similarly situated ; so that 
practically this law has two objects—to help distressed persons, 
and to ensure regularity in the payment of the land taxes. 

It will also be remembered, no doubt, that the enactment 
did not find favour among the tax-payers in many of the pro- 
vinoes. They preferred the former methods ‘ of temporary re- 
lief’, and ‘ deferred payments of taxes,” on the ground, amongst 
other objections, that the tax-payers who are required to sub- 
scribe to this fund are not likely to be reduced to positions re- 
quiring its aid; so that, in short, the rich alone are made 
liable for the succour of the poor. One would have thought 
at the first blush, that this was a logical and tolerable state 
of affairs, since after all the poor are not generally required to 
subscribe for their own maintenance; but, however that may be, 
the Famine Relief Fund Law gave rise to great dissatisfaction, 
and when it was submitted to the Local Assemblies in 1880, 
some of them actually committed suicide over it by criticising 
it in a tone of such violence that they had to be suspended. 

Under these circumstances it was natarally predicted that, 
when the Local Officials were assembled in ‘l’okiyo Inst De- 
cember, the propricty of revising this law would have formed 
a subject for debate, but such does not seem to have been the 

person shall be entitled to such protection unless he shall have 


case ; and in view of the proclamation announcing the distri- ae ; Age ; 

: oe delivered gratuitously one copy of the best edition, printed and 
bution of the fund for the fiscal year commencing in July | published, for deposit at the place appointed for that purpose ; 
next, we can only conelude that the Government is deter-| that is to say, in Great Britain at the British Museum at 


mined to carry out the law in its integrity for another year at Waleed. er gern gree tga aey ees one? 


any rate, despite the adverse opinions to which ithas given} In every case the formality of registration of title must be 
sse. One is inclined to su t that tha fulfilled in both countries before the publication of the work 
as . hi ne : < es ‘ at: what tho people in the country where it originated; and the deposit of the work 
oresee in this matter is the application of a great part of| must take place within three months after the publication in 


the allotment to making up tax-payers’ short-comings, | the other country. The stipulation in regard to registration 


: . . : of title shall also apply to the first number or part of works 
in which event great abuses might spring up, and men published serially or in parts; but with regard to deposit of the 


would naturally object to putting their hands into their} work the period of three months shall not begin to run until 
pockets twice over for the benefit of the Treasury. If there | the date of the publication of the last part. ; 
: ; ; Copies cortified of the entry of title in the Register Book of 
is any evidence of such an altitude among the people, the Company of Stationers in London and of the deposit of the 
it is certainly well to let the law establish its own character | work at the British Museum, shall confer, within the British 
: ‘on: : _| dominions, the exclusive right of republication, until a better 
Ey pecucenon oF operanen a DUE dP dose aecuv at Destin ronnie right shall have been established by any other own party before 
about sort of proceeding that the Treasury should ask the} a court of justice. 
people to combine with it in contributing to relieve its cre-| The certificate given under the laws of the United States, 
Arius proving the registration of the title of any work in that 
' country, and of the deposit of the work at Library of Congress 
at Washington, shall be valid for the same purpose throughout 
the territories of the United States. 
The question of international ‘igl : . A certificate or certified copy of the registration of any work 
: te vee a easier coPy ngue cousiiues porererese so registered in either country shall, if required, be delivered 
the minds of American and Enghish publishers and authors. | at the time of registration ; and such certificate shall state the 


That those of the latter nationality are heavily handicapped, | exact date at which the registration was made. 


atic . : _| The charge for the registration of printed title of a single 
las for some years past been practically recognized by work, under the stipulations of this article, shall not exceed 


American publishers, the more respectable of whom have| two shillings in England, nor fifty cents in the United States ; 
long made it a practice to present to British writers a hand-| 91d the further charge for a certificate of such registration 

cater tie seOrALOk thee Workeaaie: Unita shall not excced the sum of two shillings in England, nor fifty 
some lionorariam for the reprint of their works in the United | ognts in the United States. ‘The charge for certificate of 


States. ‘Thomas Carlyle, among many others, was aided on | deposit of the work shall not exceed two shillings in England, 
the way to competence by this just and practical recognition | "°¥ fifty cents in the United States. 

of his genius. Certainly other /:tterateurs have not been so| Concerning miscellaneous publications, Article VI pro- 
fortunate or so well-treated ; but the fact of a number of | vides :— 


great book-selling firms in America retaining their integrity| With regard to any article other than books, prints, maps, 
aiid musical publications, in respect to which protection may 
, be claimable under Article I. of the present conven.ion, it is 
enduring credit, Yet even they, at last, have begun to feel agreed that any other mode of registration than that prescribed 
the almost indomitable pressure of fraud upon their virtue, | in Article V. which is or may be applicable by law in one of 
the two conntrivs to any work or article first published in such 
; . ou country, for the purpose of affording protection to copyright iu 
the right, by courtesy, to reproduce his works on their side of| such work or article, shall be extended, on equal ¢erms, to 
siinilar works or articles first published in the other country. 


——— 





in an atmosphere of chicanery and piracy remains to their 


Where by making fair remuneration to an Enelish author for 


the Atlantic, they could sell with a reasonable trade profit at, 
say twenty cents, other publishers who do not make any such | Other matters are, of course, touched upon, notably the 
allowance can reap greater pecuniary benefit by a pirated | sovereign rights of either Government to interdict the issue 
edition issued at half the priee. Thus the better classes of | of publications which it may deem obnoxious ; but, as regards 
New York, Boston and Philadelphian firms engaged in the| authors and publishers, the two clauses above quoted contain 
production and sale of literature are now, equally with their| the whole gist of the proposed conventions, And, at first 
English confréres, anxious to establish an equitable inter-| sight, nothing could appear more equitable. Yet it is just in 
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this place that the inequality to which we have above referred 
is apparent. 





* 
* * 


Thus. Reviewing the American proposition, Mr. Edward 
Marston of the great London establishment at whose head 
the name ‘of his family has long figured, in a lettcr to the 
Times, emphasizes a protest previously recorded by the Book- 
seller, a well-edited and impartial organ of the book trade:— 


Reverting to matters of more importance to publishers than 
to authors, I find the treaty requires re-manufacture as a neces- 
sity of copyright. It insists on it on the American side, and 
suggests in on the English. For my part I would willingly 
concede these points. Let re-mauufacture in America from 
American type or English stereotypes or electrotypes be tho 
condition. I do not even care to insist upon the opposite con- 
dition that American authors must have their books printed 
here within the fixed period in order to get copyright ; the re- 
manufacture of American books here is a matter of not much 
importance to our manufacturing interests at present, though 
it may eventually becume so; but what seems to me to be the 

realest flaw in the treaty, and one to which I do not think 

nglish publishers have given the attention which it deserves, 
is this :— According to presont English law there is nothing to 
prevent an American publisher purchasing an English author's 
entire rights in his book, and publishing the work in England. 
All he has to do is to publish here first ; he may print and bind 
the book in his own country, only taking care to send his 
English edition over here before he publishes there. ‘This he 
can do now under the English copyright law, but he has never 
done it, simply because ho has not thoughtit worth his while to 
compete with English publishers here while he had no protec- 
tion on his own ground; but give him copyright in bis own 
country, and there is absolutely nothing to prevent him occupy- 
ing both markets, to the injury of all engaged in tho manufacture 
of books in this country. It cannot be said that an Isnglish 

ublisher may relaliate (even if the American law permitted it) 
b going to Lowell or Longfellow, and purchasing from them 
their entire copyright, and so have tho exclusive right to supply 
both markets with his English-printed books ; it is obvious that 
the cases are not equal, the comparative amount and value of 
literature of the two countries being quite unequal, besides the 
fact that the English publisher would be weighted with 20 per 
cent duty to get into the United States, while the American 
could send his books here free. While in the present draft 
treaty the advantages are all in favour of the American pub- 
lisher, nud he is abundantly protected against any possible 
competition from England, there is no clause affording the 
slightest protection to English publishers in the case I have 
thus stated. This free-trade nation condemns France for grant- 
ing bounties to its own producers, but if this treaty passes as 
it now stands the effect will be this anomaly —that free-trade 
England will be virtually granting a bounty to American pub- 
lishers to manufacture Iinglish books in their own country for 
sale in this market, and at the same time tying the hands of 
English manufacturers, who will have no chance of competing 
with them. American publishers will have two large copyright 
fields to work in; English publishers only one (if they can get 
that). Theclause required to cover this difficulty should bo to 
this effect—that no American printed edition of au English 
author's work shall be permitted to be sold or in any way cir- 
culated in the British dominions, either with or without the 
author's sanction ; and that no English printed edition of an 
American author's work shall be permitted to be suld or in any 
way circulated in the United States, &c. I presume, however, 
that this could not be inserted ina treaty, asit would over-ride 
our present Imperial law. 


® 
* * 


The subject has been, and continuos to be, one of ceaseless 
moot among both British and American publicists. At the 
recent Social Science Congress held in Dublin, the address of 
Professor Goldwin Smith contained the following referénce 
to it :— 


Literary men in the United States have always been in favour 
of international copyright, both on general grounds of justice, 
and because, under the other system, they aro placed at a ma- 
nifest disadvantage, a publisher not being willing to pay them 
for their work while ho is at liberty to take the work of British 
autbors without paying. But the publishers have hitherto 
resisted. Now they have come round, and are pressing the Go- 
vernments to make a treaty. Itis too late, Cheap publishing 
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ever pass the law which it seems would be necessary to give 
effect toa treaty. Copyright altogether receives a severe blow 
when a large English-reading public comes into existence on the 
other sido of the Atlantic beyond the pale of English law. 
There is nothing for it uow, as I believe, but to get, if possible, 
free trade in books, and in publishing to give up etiquette, and 
come down to commercial principles. We must print our 
books, as we would make our cottons, for the market, and not 
expect the public to give an etiquette price for reading matter 
more than for any other article. I fear this sounds coarse ad- 
vice. But, after all, the soul is yoked to the body, and if lite- 
rature is etherial, publishing is a trade. 


* * 


Of course Professor Goldwin Smith is right, and the soul, 
not only of publishers, but of all those who make their living 
by the pursuit of letters, is as much “ yoked to the body” as 
is that of any shoemaker or cab-driver. The whole copyright 
discussion tends to prove this, if, indeed, any proof were 
needed. But, continuing to deal with practical opinion, 
and declining to enter into paths where sentiment alone 
should tread, we will hear Mr. George Haven Puatnam— 
bearing like other writers on the subject a representative 
name—give his opinion, as first recorded in the’ Mew York Tri- 
bune. It willbe seen that Mr. Putnam does not approve‘of that 
clause of the convention proposed by the American publishers, 
which would make copyright of an Kuglish work in America, 
or vice versa, contingent upon the reprint, in either case, in the 
other country within three months of its original publication. 
Writing to the Yribune in reference to a letter from Mr. 
Smalley, the London correspondent of that paper, Mr. Put- 
nam says :— 


Your London correspondent devotes his letter of September 
28th to the vexed question of international copyright, taking 
as his text a recent communication of Mr. Edward Maraton to 
the London Ztmes on the proposed treaty. Mr. Smalley 
speaks of this treaty as expressing the present views of “a few 
leading publishing firms in New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, who, while formerly the bitterest opponents of 
an Anglo-American copyright,” are now “ the advocates of 
Anglo-American copyright of a certain sort ;” and he com- 
ments at some length upon what appears to him to be the sel- 
fishness and unfairness of the provision in the treaty prescrib- 
ing that a book, to secure protection in a foreign country, 
must be reprinted in such country within three months of its 
original publication. 

Woe are ourselves among the publishers who have taken an 
active interest in the preparation of the proposed treaty, 
although we do not belong to the class your correspondent 
speaks of as so recently ‘bitter opponents’ of any measure, as 
our firm has, ever since 1837, worked actively and consistently 
in behalf of the most liberal international copyright obtainable. 
We writo now, however, more especially to plaice on record the 
fact that a number of the firms who signed the petition to the 
State Department, in behalf of the treaty now under considera- 
tion, did so under protest so far as this three months’ clause was 
concerned, and three of them, Messrs. Charles Scribner and Sons, 
Henry Holt and Company, and Roberts Brothers, united with 
usin an expression of dissent from this clause, which was 
printed in The Publishers’ Weekly in December, 1880. 

Their signatures were given to the measure as it stood, be- 
cause they would otherwise have apparently placed themselves 
outside of the movement in behalf of a treaty, and because 
stross was laid on the importance of the publishers uniting in 
support of a measure of some kind. But it was understood 
that there would doubtless be opportunity to give further con- 
sideration to all points of detail. 

Our Mr. G. H. Putnam put into shape in October, 1880, a 
fuller consideration of the objections to this three months’ 
limitation, a summary of which weappond. The treaty, as 
now drafted, still contains this limitation, and you may there- 
fore think it worth while to give space to this consideration of 
the objections to such limitation, from an American standpoint. 
As Mr. Sinalley takes the ground that this three months’ clause 
expresses the views of American publishers. and that‘ the 5-l- 

fishness and short-sighteduess’ of thoss publisiers stand in tho 
iway of the sucecss of a treaty, if scems to us proper to make 
'eleav that a number ef American publishers are, and always 


bd * rs 4 re x tye we Yue 1 fe . ‘* I . . i! . yu 
has receivod an immense extension in America daring the last, 8#Ve Leen, in favour of a wider and mocs liberal pouey, and 


few years. Not only light literature, but literaiure of all kinds, | 


including science and philosophy, can now be bought at amazing- 


ly low prices—prices so low that the necessity of public libra- |! 


ries, except for purposes of reference, appears likely to be almest 
superseded. The American people have entered into a paradise 


of cheap reading, from which, depend upon it, they will not allow | aes 
.treaty proposed by the United States 


themselves to be shut out. I doubt whether Congress could 
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aroas well able ‘to come into court with clean hands’ as is the 
distinguished London publisher to whose views Mr. Smalley 
vives his approval. 
% * 
So there is war in the American Camp at least ; and the 
publishers was only 
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‘agreed to nnder protest by many of their number. Lo show 
the intricacies of the negotiation we will refer to Mr. Putnam's 
argument, in favour of a term of six instead of three months, 
for reprint in the other country, from the date of original 
publication. This pleading was submitted to the American 
publishers in October, 1880,—nearly sixteen montlis ago, or 
just a year before the promulgation of the scheme to which 
Harper Brothers have stood sponsors :— 


Whether justly or not, American publishers have had to 
stand the responsibility, for the past fifty years, of having ob- 
structed international copyright, and of having thus left. in 
existence a state of things which worked injustice for authors, 
whether English or American. It is now charged against us 
that we are ready to support international copyright, not be- 
cause we care any more than heretofore about the rights of 
authors, but because the rise of a new class of cumpetition has 
convinced us that we can make more money with a copyright | ¢ 
than without one. 

This being the case, it seems to be especially important that 
the measures now recommended by the publishers should be 
free from the appearance of any narrow selfishness ; and the 
three months restriction will, I think, be quoted a3 an "evidence 
of such selfishness. It is not likely that it will work to the 
disadvantage of the authors of the first grade. Those whose 
reputations are well established can of course make their 
arrangements for new works in advance of the English public- 
ation. But for the larger class whose position is not yet esta- 
blished, the prico they will be able to obtain in the United 
States will often depend upon the reception given to their 
buoks by the English critics and public, and in any case tho ' 
American publisher will wish to examine the material (prefer- 
ably in the form of proof sheets) before deciding upon 
it. There will not be time within the term of three 
months for any exchange of propositions, and the author, with 
the dread of slipping up altogether on his copyright, might 
often accept an arrangement with which he was not satisfied, 
and might easily feel that he had beon ‘concerned ’ into doing 
so by the provision inserted in the treaty by American publi- 
shers. We should virtually say to the English author: 
“Unless you accept our terms by return mail, you will lose your 
American copyright altogether.’ It is not a fair answer to 
the objection to claim that he could trust to the fairness of the 
publishers. Doubtless in many cases he could, but that kind 
of trusting does not constitute a business arrangement. The | 
disadvantave to the American author would be still more 
decided, as it is the very general experience that Mnglish 
publishers require as a rule a longer period fora consideration 
of suggestions than do their American brethren. 

This three months’ restriction would also work to the 
disadvantage of the publisher himself. It will often happen 
that an English work will be arranged for late in the London 
spring season, which we should not wish to bring out here until 
the autumn. Under this arrangement, however, we might be 
compelled, in order to protect the copyright, to throw away 
money, or the interest of money, by publishing in July. With 
illustrated or scientific works there muy also easily occur delays, 
which would bring the copyright into risk. 

I cannot think there would be any material difficulty iu con- 
nection with the matter of supplying American = readers 
promptly. ‘The interest of both publishers and authors could 
certainly be trusted as at present, to bring the material into 
sale at the earliest date consisient with a proper standard of 
manufacture. I do not know, also, why it would not be proper 
to permit the English edition to be imported until the American 
was ready for sale. That would sufficiently protect the public, 
while it would hasten the production of the American copies. 
I should like to see the limitation extended to twelve months, 
and trust that in no case it will be left for lessthan six. From 
what I have heard from New York and Boston publishers, I 
should suppose that a large majority were in favour of the 
longer term. The restriction as to the publishing being done 
by an American citizen also seems to be unwise. I do not 
believe it coald be carried into effect, and wo sbould in that 
case have the disadvantage of appearing selfish without getting 
anything for it. ‘There would be nothing to prevent the 
Macmillans, for instance, from associating with their New York 
branch some American clerk, in whose name the publishing 
sould be done. 





A short time ago Puck had a humorous cartoon represent- 
ing a tey Monitor thrusting itself between two huge iron- 
clads. On the deck of the former stood a typical Yankee, 
looking half as large again as the craft that carried him, and 
majestically waving ‘“ star-spangled ”’ banners in the direction 
of the armoured leviathans—Chile and Pern—on either side. 

The picture was not so completely a caricature as might 
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have been ironglit at first “aiglit, for even while Mr. Blaine 
was undertaking to dictate to the exhausted belligerents in 
the South, the Naval Advisory Board at Washington was 
deciding that the United States’ navy is capable of nothing 
appreciable—whether offensive or defensive—and is, in a 
word, so incompetent that even such countries as Chile, Bra- 
zil anil Buenos Ayres might defy America with impunity at 
present. Admiral Rodgers, president of the Board, gave it 
as his opinion that, if war were declared to-morrow between the 
United States ain Chile, the latter could wipe American 
commerce out of existence on the Pacific before any reprisal 
could be inflicted.“ Oar navy,” said the Admiral, “ presents 
no menace to any country with which we are likely to come 
into conflict. Germany, France, Italy or Spain 
can laugh at our threats. We are in no position, nor could 
we be for months after a declaration of war, to injure their 
At best it would be years before we could con- 


england, 


commerce. 
struct a vessel capable of opposing the IJnvincible, the 
Inflexible or any one of a dozen Luglish iron-clads.” In 
fact America has suddenly opened her eyes to the fact 
that the thirty-two and rather old fashioned 
vessels power are worse 
to delude the nation 
Now that the discovery has 


unarmoured 


whieh represent her maritime 


than useless, since they only serve 
into a dangerous confidence. 
been made, however, there 1s no hesitation about confessing 
it. 
in his annual report to the President, § 
the prompt and earnest attention of Congress. 


’ 


“The eoitlnian of the Navy,’ anys the Naval Secretary 
‘imperatively demands 
Unless some 
action be had in its behalf it must soon dwindle into in- 
significance. * * * * The exhibition of our weakness 
in this respect is calculated to detract from our occupying in 
the eyes of foreign nations that rank to which we know our- 
selves to be justly entitlhd * * * * While the Navy 
it should at all times afford a nucleus 
This document 
is accompanied by an appendix containing the report of a Naval 
Advisory Board convened last June for the purpose of sug- 
gesting some plan of improving the maritime strength of the 
nation, and we venture to think that Japan may learn a great 
deal from trans-Pacitic experience in this instance. 


should not be large, 


for its enlargement upon an emergency, Ge.” 


* 


* * 


There seems to bea growing, if not an established, opi- 
nion among American naval officers that huge bulky iron- 
clads are destined to be entirely relegated before long to inner 
lines of defence. If their armor is to keep pace in efficiency 
with the rapidly developing power of rifled guns, they must soon 
lapse into a state of unwieldy helplessness similar to that 
which overtook the knights of the middle ages when they 
tried to make their mail bullet-proof At any rate America 
is disposed to sit quiet for the present, and profit by the ex- 
perience of her neighbours. She knows well that there are 
other powers—notably England—which cannot afford to 
adopt the same convenient course, and she will benefit hy the 
teaching of their failures and suaceesses, Stull she fecls that 
she must not delay any longer before building ships capable 
of overtaking and destroying the ocean steamers or other 
merchant vessels of her possible enemies, and the recom- 


mendations of the Advisory Board are based upon this 
conviction. 


* 


* * 


The Board estimates the minimum force required “ for the 
protection and advancement of American Commerce and the 
protection of American life and property” at 45 ships con- 
stantly incommission, and to this namber 50 per cent must be 
added in order to obtain an clfeetive reserve. A total of 
sixty-five is thus reached, and to this again an addition of 
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ble of piercing the sides of any unarmored vessel afloat at 300 


five is made as a provision against the fact that of the vessels 
now in commission several are likely soon to become un- 
serviceable. Thus the force of thirty-two ships now available 
must be more than doubled forthwith, and it is recommended 
that the building of thirty-cight unarmored cruisers be 
immediately undertaken. The whole fleet is to be divided into 
four classes, viz :—fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, and ten knot 
vessels. In pursuance of this classification the thirty-eight 
‘new ships would consist of :— 


2 Fifteen knot cruisers of about 5,873 tons displacement 


6 Fourteen 9 ” 9 ” 4,5 ” ” 
10 ‘Thirteen 99 ) 99 ” 3 043 9 99 
20 Ten 793 


The ten knot ships are to have live-oak frames, planked 
and ceiled with yellow pine ; but for the hulls of the ether 
three classes steel is recommended, despite its costliness and 
the fact that steel ship-building is still in its experimental 
stage in Burope, while to American shipwrights it is almost 
a terra incognita. The reasons which induce this preference 
for steel are very pertinent. They are six :— 


First—The great saving realized in weight of hull, which, by 
making possible the acquirement of equal advantages on reduced 
dimensions, compensates in a great measure, if not entirely, for 
the difference in cost between steel and iron. 

Secou’/—The increased strength of lull and increased im- 
munity from damage in grounding or in light collisions. 

Third—The rapidly increasing success that attends the 
construction of steel hulls in Europe. 

Fourth—The certainty that steel is in the very near future to 
almost entirely supplant iron in the construction of vessels. 

Fiyfth—The impetus that such a step, taken by the govern- 
ment, would give tothe general development of steel manu- 
facture in this country. 

Sizth—The necessity that, when the ships recommended are 
completed, they shall in all respects be equal to if not better 
than any of their class in foreign navies. 

Finally, that fur the reputation and the material advantage of 
the United States, itis of prime necessity that in this country, 
where every other industry is developing with gigantic strides, a 
bold and decided step’should be taken to win buck from Europe 
our former prestige as the best shipbuilders of the world. 

It is therefore the opinion of the Board that the fifteen, 
fourteen and thirteen knot classes of vessels should be built 
throughout of steel. The form and details of construction are 
fully considered in the report, with valuable recommendations 
by the Board. 


® 
* 2 


The question of engines and machinery is of course con- 
sidered by the Board, but upon this subject we need only 
note the suggestion that “ all the machinery should be below 
the water line, and should be farther protected from shot by 
the eval in bankers arranged for that purpose.” The remarks 
made by the Board with regard to orduance and armament 
are, however, so instructive that we quote them in full. 


It is the opinion of the Board that, in order that the vessels 
of our service may be able to oppose to foreign men-of-war an 
armament of a power sufficient to place them on an equality in 
fighting strength, it isimperatively necessary that a reliable type 
of high powered, rifled, breechloading guns should be introduced 
into the service ; that these guns should have a length of bore 
of at least twenty-six calibres, in order that their power inay be 
fally duveloped, and that steel should be the metal used in their 
construction, in order (hat the greatest stronyth and safety may 
bs combined with the least necessary weight. 

That calibres of eight and six inches furnish the most satisfuc- 
tory combination of tote] weight, individual power and number 
of guns for the armament of unarmored vessels. 

It is the opinion of the Board that, while every gun should 
be given as great an arc of train as possible, the arrangement 
of the battery should be such as to do away as far as possible 
with the iecessity for shifting pivot or transporting the gun 
from one port to another ; and that, where possible, the heaviest 
calibres of n battery shonld be given the greatest command. 

It. is the opinion of the Board that the fifteen-knot class of 
vessels should carry 359 tons of armament, the fourteen-knot 
class 280 tons, the thirteen-knot class 161 tons and the ten-knot 
class 32 tons. 

It is the opinion of the Board that, owing to the rapid and 
complete development of a new and powerful yun system known 
as the Hotchkiss revolving cannon, by which stecl shell of from ! 
one and a half to two and three-quarters inckes in caliber can | 
be fired at the rate of from twenty to fifly shots a minute, the | 
gun being aimed from the shoulder, and the shells being capa- | 
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yards, the guns and crews of unarmored vessels should not 
only be protected wherever possible by bulwarks and decks, 
but wherever possible steel shields or mantlets of medium 
thickness shonld be previded in addition as a protection from 
bursting shells and flying splinters. 

It is the opinion of the Board that at least four guns of this 
type should be provided for every vessel in the service, to give 
protection against torpedo attacks, to use in general action and 
on land service. 

That light machine guns should be provided for all vessels 
for use in torpedo attacks, in ship’s tops duriug general action 
and on land service. 

That a thoroughly approved type of magazine rifle should be 
adopted for use in the service. 

That hereafter in vessels provided with poop cabins such 
arrangements should be made as will permit the installation of 
a stern gun equal in caliber to those of the broadside battery, 
= of commanding a complete stern, quarter and 

am fire. 


2 
* * 


The estimated cost of these vessels is $1,780,000 for each 
ship of the first class, complete and ready for service ; 
$1,422,000 for each of the second class ; $930,000 for the 
third class, and $218,000 for the fourth class. 


# 
* 


The steel cruisers being intended principally for the pro- 
tection of the mercantile marine and for other sea-going 
duties, the scheme is completed by the addition of Rams and 
torpedo vessels asa defence for the coasts and harbours in 
ense of a sudden emergency. With regard to Rams there is 
not much room for choice as the British Ram “Polyphemus” 
is the only suitable type actually atloat, but the Board elected 
to recommend a species of Ram designed by Rear Admiral 
Ammen of the U.S. Navy. We are not in possession of any 
details of Admiral Ammen’s design, but the main principles 
of his model—principles not yet tested, be it remarked, by 
actual construction—are said to correspond with those of the 
English ship. Of the “ Polyphemus,” however, our readers 
have probably heard already too much, and do not require to 
be reminded that she is a species of iron sword-fish, 240 feet 
long, drawing about 30 feet, displacing 2,610 tons, capable 
of travelling 17 knots an hour, and only rising 44 feet above 
the water at her highest point. She is probably a type of 
the form which fighting ships are destined ultimately to 
assume, for by employing the clement in which she floats as 
an agent of protection, she conforms to a principle that re- 
commends itself at once as the most natural and the most 
efficient. 

With regard to the torpedo vessels, the Board records its 
opinion that ‘a torpedo service completely organized as re- 
gards both personnel aud matériel furnishes the most economi- 
cal and efficient auxiliary const defence attainable,” and then 
proceeds to peint out that sach service, to be complete, must 
“ embrace not only means of protecting channels and har- 
hours, but must extend its scope to the open sea in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the coast.” For the latter purpose tor- 
pedo gun-boats are recommended, and for the former, steel 
vessels of the type known as the Herreshoff harbour torpedo 
boat. As we write chiefly for the information of Japanese 
renders, we may mention tlint the peculiarities of the Herre- 
shoft boat are (1) reversible steering gear which enables her to 
steam at the same rate in any direction and turn quickly ; (2) 
that steam can be raised in a few minutes ; and (3) that the 
boiler cannot explode destructively, inasmuch as it contains 
but a very small quantity of water. ‘he cost of sach a vessel 
is abont $25,000, while that of the torpedo gun-boats is 
estimated at $145,000 each. The total grant which Congress 
will he asked to sanction for the purpose of carrying out the 


sugwestions of the Advisory Board is thirty millions of 


* 


dollars, 
* 
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This report of the Advisory Board advocates principles ex- 
actly analogous to those put forward by ourselves last June 
when writing on the subject of the Japanese Navy. We 
observe with regret the tendency of this country to purchase 
iron-clads which are such a constant source of expense and 
trouble in times of peace that one is afraid to conjecture 
what they might prove on actual service. ‘Their inability to 
keep out of dock might possibly prove their salvation, in 
the same way as Guiteau escaped his assailant’s bullet by 
the cramped position, which “under a special intervention 
of Providence” he happened to have assumed. It is true 
that Sir Edward Reed is a staunch advocate of the “ complete 
armour” system and thinks that light mail and great speed 
will only be valuable when the art of fighting comes to 
consist primarily in that of running away from an adversary ; 
but Japan’s present business is to defend herself, not to 
provide aggressive machinery, and we venture to think that 
her friends might feel tolerably easy about her well-being if 
they saw her following America’s example. 





With regard to the Fapan Gazette's strictures upon the 
article of the draft treaty referring to breach of ‘Treaty 
limits and conditions of travel in the interior, it is only 
just to remark that, however much we may be at ono with 
our contemporary as to the general principle involved in 
all this, the penalties prescribed are identical with those in 
the existing Autro-Hungarian Treaty, while the methods 
of enforcing obedience are nothing more than those already 
in practice. In fact the whole clause seems to us a mere 
expression of the state of things actually existing under 
the Treaties themselves, and of the practice which has 
been necessarily inferred from them. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of an admirable 
litle map by Mr. E. Knipping, showing the reute from 
Yokohama to the sacred mountains, Oynma and 
Fojiyaina. The thing is excellent so far as it goes, but in 
these last five words is embodied a not insignificnnt regret, 
for while the itinerary takes us as far west as Mishima, it 


{wo 


only indicates the most ensterly path to the “ Pearless 
Mountain,” namely, that by Subashiri. 
the natural route to Fujisan is by Suyama, which to our 
thinking is also the most picturesque avenue of all. Per- 
haps, however, Mr. Knipping has it in projoct to continue 
the map nt a future date, so as tu embrace the district about 
the Western and Southern slopes of the mountain, in which 
case the only suggestion we have to make is that the title 


From Mishima 


and explanatory notes should be in English as well na in 
German and that a scale of English miles should be 


added. 





Among other causes which are in course of revolutionising 
China ia the gradual establishment of a vernacular ephemera) 
press. The North China Herald has commenced a series 
of articles on “ Forcign-Chinese Literature,” and the second 
installment is devoted entirely to the honorable history of 
the Shén Pao ov Shanghai Gazette. Mr. Major is the founder, 
proprietor andeditor. It is, somewhat in defiance of that gen- 
tleman’s own representations that our contemporary speaks 


The Shén Pao is, 


Mr. Major says, essentially a Chinese journal, all the articles 


of the paper as a forcign-Chinese organ, 


INU emanating from Chinese wrilers excepting on rare oes 
cusions When some special subject is snegested by the foreign 
Mditor, 


the foreiyn-Chinese literature of the day, seeing that it isa 


But no injustice ean be done by classing it under 


forcten enterprise and under foreign wutdang. and control, 


We are told, then, that it was born in 1873. It had its strug 
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gles and its difficulties at first; but the circulation has gone 
on increasing until now, when it has reached the enormous 
figure of over 10,000 copies per diem. It has fourteen or 
fifteen correspondents, in different parts of the Empire, and 
a still larger number of agencies in the various provinces. 
Its policy is one of progress; but adverse criticism is freely 
permitted to any who are disposed to offer it. It is read by 
all classes, from merchauts to the highest officials, and “ good 
authority” slates that it is taken in by the Empress Regent 
herself. When it was first started, it took the officials rather 
by surprise by its very out-spoken articles, which dealt some- 
times with their own actions; for this wasa liberty to which 
they had been previously unaccustomed. It is not astonish- 
ing that, on this account, many of them strictly forbade the 
paper in their yaméus; but finding the discussions about 
other members of their own class decidedly interesting, they 
finally gave way, and now they all read it freely. One of 
the most remarkable incidents in the fortunes of the Shen 
Pao occurred during the first year of its existence, and was 
of a nature to confer lasting honour vpon its editorial 
staff. Lt came into violent collision with the Can- 
tonese Government by condemning in no sparing lan- 
guage the barbarous tortures inflicted on the actor Yang 
Yuen-lan by the Che-ehsien Wei, who was a Canton-man. 
The Shen Pao office was threatened, and police had to be 
sunt to protect it; a native paper called the Wei Pao, was 
started with the intention of running the Shén Pao down, 
and several requests were addressed by the officials to the 
British Consul that the obnoxious paper might be sup- 
pressed. Of course the antagonism failed in every particular. 
The Wei Pao and acveral successors iguominously breke 
down in their enterprise. Still quoting the M. C. Herald, 
we find that the next great trouble incurred by the Shen 
Pao was in connection with the famous Hanchow case, 
three years later. A false charge of the murder of a man 
named Koh Ping-lien was tramped up by a certain magis- 
trate against a literary graduate called Yang Nai-wu, who 
was accordingly condemned to death. The case was appeal- 
ed from one Court to another, and several times to Peking ; 
but official etiquette stuod in the way of justice, and the 
higher authorities refused again and again to reverse the 
decision of the lower tribunal, ‘Then the Shén Pao took up 
the matter in a series of most powerful and biting articles, 
and the result was that the corpse of the judicially-murder- 
ed man, the accused magistrate, and the witnesses were all 
sent to Peking, where, at last, tardy reparation was made. 
The consequences were serious enough to the miscreants 
themselves, though it was of course impossible to recall the 
vile injustice that had been prepetrated. The magistrate 
was banished, while the Governor of the Ché-kiang province, 
and a Provincial Examiner who had been deputed to re-hear 
the case, were both dismissed from office aud degraded. 
The Governor was so enraged with the Shén Pao during the 
publication of the articles that he actually petitioned the 
Tsung-li Yamén to tnke measures for the abolition of the 
paper altogether. ‘The reply of Prinee Kung, however, was 
discouraging. 
remarked drily that, the Shen Pao being a foreign under- 
taking, the proposed step would be inconvenient to carry 
out; besides which, they Jiked to read tho paper in Peking! 
But the Shen Pao has, since then, overcome nearly all the 
prejudices of the official class. During the great famine if 
get much eredit’ from the mandarins and literati for the 
noticeable services 16 rendered in making known the distress 
which existed and also for the incentive it gave to chanty 
by publishing the names of donors. A silver cup, adorned 
with an appropriate inscription, was speeially presented to 
Mr, Major by the Chinese Relief Committee of Shanghai in 


His Imperial Highness is raid to have’ 


/ 
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recognition of the eminent services the paper then rendered, 
and its position is now one of greater influence, probably, 
than that of anv ther newspaper, native or foreign, in the 
East. Ithas recently made arrangements, by virtue of a 
special order from Li Hung-chang, for receiving all the 
Imperial Edicts from the North by telegram, and on most 
favourable terms; and as long as it continues its present 
enterprising and independent policy there will be nothing 
to prevent its increase in both power and circulation to a 
virtually unlimited extent. 





London will probably be the scene of an extraordinary 
shooting match before long. Carver, Bogardus and such 
cracks are not to have it all their own way. ‘They are 
challenged by an Indian boy named Otto, whose programme 
reminds one of Leather Stocking and the Last of the 
Mohicans. Otto is only fifteen years of age, but in a certain 
Colonel B. F. Burdette he has found a backer so confident of 
his abilities that a stake of $5,000 a side is proposed. The 
conditions are that the competitors accept one another's lines of 
shooting and fire twenty shots in each of the various classes, 
Otto’s “lines” will probably prove puzzlers to Dr. Carver, 
for the Indian lad proposes (1) To load and fire at glass balls, 
the shooter to be on horseback, the horse barebacked, 
galloping at full speed, the rider to pick up his rifle from the 
ground and the balls to be thrown up by hand : (2) To load and 
fire at glass balls while standing upon a horse (bare-backed), 
the animal being at full speed and the balls thrown up as 
before ; (3) ‘I'o load and fire at glass balls while hanging by 
the legs, Indian fashion, from the horse’s neck, the firing and 
loading with the right arm, the horse at full speed and the 
balls to be thrown up as before. Nor is this all, for amid 
various other semimiraculous performances Otto’s list of 
accomplishments includes the following :—“ Firing down 
through the barrel of a pistol secured in a steel frame, behind 
which is a razor with the edge facing the audience. On each 
side of the razor a glass ball is securely placed. The pistol- 
barrel, razor and balls are masked with a covering of \.uite 
cloth. The feat is performed blind-folded, the -back being 
turned to the objects. The firing is done on the giving of a 
somersault and catching his gun from the floor. The object 
being by splitting the single ball fired through the barrel of 
the pistol upon the edge of the razor and the breaking of the 
glass balls upon each of its sides to distinctly prove that the 
shot is a central one.” 

It seems a pity that Otto does not omit this item, for it 
will be difficult to persuade Englishmen that shooting blind- 
folded is a mark of much skill. 





London papers have announced the celebration of a mar- 
riage of very unusual interest on the 13th of December last 
at the Congregational Church, Upper Norwood. ‘The bride 
was a Miss Alice Walkden of ‘The Elms, Clapham Common, 
and the bridegroom Mr. Ho Kai, a Chinese gentleman of 
Hongkong, and son of the late Rev. Ho Tsun Ching former- 
ly of the London Missienary Society, and for many years a 
much estcemed colleague of the Rev. Dr. Legge. He has 
been a student in England for eight years: has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of English; and has studied medicine 
and surgery in London and Aberdeen. After reeeiving the 
diplomas of M.R.C.S. and M.B. he entered as a student in 
Lincoln’s Inn and qualified himself for the Bar. At the 
recent examination he passed with distinguished honour, 
winning the highest scholarship, and this too at the age of 
tiventy-three. A great many spectators assembled to witness 
the ceremony, which was performed by the Rev. F. S. Turner, 
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upon Chinese subjects. As soon as he had been called to the 
Bar (which was to have been some time in January) Mr. Ho 
Kai intended to proceed to Hongkong, in which colony his 
brother-in-law, the Hon. Ng Choy, is a member of the 
Legislative Council and has filled the appointments of Acting 
Attorney-General, and Second Police Magistrate. 





The North China Hera/d is inclined to think that affairs 
in Chinese Manchuria have lately disquieted the authorities 
at Peking. It has been known for some years past that 
rather widespread disaffection towards the Chinese Go- 
vernment has prevailed among the Chiefs. The Govern- 
ment would probably not find this difficult to cope with, 
but for the near neighbourhood of the Russians ; and the 
complications and consequeuces which may follow from this 
may, nt no very distant date, turn out to have serious re- 
sults. The secresy in the conduct of affairs at Peking, and 
the extreme difficulty in obtaining trustworthy information 
there as to what is occurring in politcial matters, prevent 
the receipt of any accurate particulars of what has been 
going on lately in Manchuria, but there seems some reason 
to believe that the authorities have been recently disturbed 
by the open manner in which the disaffection of the Chiefs 
has been shown. For a long time past the tie which binds 
the Manchurians to China has been weak and weakening, 
and the same may be said of the greater part of Mongolia. 
There were some hopes that the ‘Treaty which was conclud- 
ed Inst year between China and Russia would have made all 
frontier questions between the-two Empires easy of ar- 
rangement, and such may yet be found to be the case. 
But it appears inevitable that, with Russia on the Amoor, 
China should feel jealous and uneasy when her tributaries 
show the disaffection which the Mauchurians and perhaps 
the Mougolians have lately eviuced. 


(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 


It is difficult to reconcile the anti-Chinese legislation of 
the Australian colonies, with recent action on the part of 
some of them to procure “ cvolie”’ labor of another aud 
far less efficient description. We read now that Mr. 
Rafferty has arrived in‘*India, on a mission from Queensland, 
to make arrangements with the Indian Government for the 
importation of Indian coolies into the northern portion of 
that Colony, and that Major Ferguson has been deputed to 
India on a similar mission by the Government of South 
Australia for the Northern Territory, the presumably rich 
but tropical province of the latter colony. The Daily Press 
of Hongkong reviews a question which is of first impor- 
tance both as regards theopening of fresh arens for coloniza- 
tion from the redundant populations of the Old World and 
the best kind of Inbor to be employed in the exploitation of 
natural resources. ‘“ That the Northern portion of the 
Australian continent can be developed only by the aid of 
Asiatic lnbor has been evident all along, but the industry 
and enterprise of the Chinese rendered them obnoxious to 
the larrikins and their friends, and legislation designed to 
restrict their influx has been forced on the Government ; 
or, if that be not quite the fact, politicians have descended 
to curry favor with the most ignorant of the population by 
passing legislation which, to an onlooker uninfluenced by 
loeal prejudices, appears to be of a character detrimental 
to the best interests and true progress of the country. In 
the southern portion of the continent a sprinkling of Chi- 
nese would no doubt settle, if they were allowed to do 80, 
but their competition could never constitute a real danger 
to the more powerful and energetic European laborer.’ 


formerly missionary in Hongkong and a well-known writer | Now even this proposition—that the frugal and temperate 
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Mongolian is unequal in point of dynamic result to 
andl often intemperate Celimhas been demon- 


high-feediiy 


o 
strated over and over again to be untenable. 


contractors for railway and other important public works in 


The great 


North America, at first eminently hostile to Chinese labor, 
which they would never have employed had they found the 
supply of Irish aud other immigrants sufficient for their 
demand, or reliable when obtained, one by one, were con- 


vinced by vcular demonstration, unwillingly and by slow 


degrees, thatthe Celestial was not only capable of sustained 


and efficient toil on the low-lying lands and on soft svil ; 


but was even more thau the peer, in matter of work, man 


for man and foot for foot, of strenuous fight with nature, of 
wiry Hibernian peasant or gigantic Cornish miner. But to 


resume the argument of our Hongkong contemporary. 
In the tropical climate of the North of the great Austral 
continent, European labour is impossible, and resort must 
be had to Asia to secure coolies to develop the country. 


Polynesian labour has been tried and found wanting; Chi- 


nese labour has been tried and found eminently suitable. 
The colonies, for reasons which have been frequently dis- 
cussed, object to the Chinese, and now find themselves 
compelled to look to India for « labour supply. The inha- 
bitants of India are British subjects, and no doubt some 
good influence mny be derived from their employment in 
Australia, which will profit by their labour, while India 
may possibly derive advantage from the experience and 
education which the emigrants will obtain, and which can 
hardly fail to have some appreciable effect in their own 
country on their return. 
prove a relief for the overcrowded districts of Iudia. But 
it would be, indeed, absurd to suppose that the Australians 


have been actuated by any such far-fetched consideratious 


as these. Labour they must have, and in seeking to obtain 
it they are vonsulting only their own interests. That they 
are mistaken as to what is really for their own interest 
may be, nnd has been, shown. In all countries, but especially 
in new ones, it is important that every effort should 
be made to secure as energetic a population as pos- 
sible. ‘he Chinese, in industrial life, are the most 
energetic and enterprising race in Asia, As in America 
against Europeans, so in Asia against Asiatics, their com- 
parative capacity has been abundantly proved. Their 
superiority to the Malay race is shown by the demand for 
Chinese labour in Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, of 
whose rich mines and plautations they are the principal 
exploiters, and whence they beur away the majority of the 
profits accruing from local enterprises. In the same field 
they can be pretty accurately measured against the Indian 
labourers, and the result shows that, roughly speaking, 
two Chinamen will do ag much work as three Klings. We 
are by no means convinced that “the Indiansare more docile 
and more easily governed than the Chinese,” but we are 
quite prepared to graut that “a little of the turbulent dis- 
position is almost always found with an enterprising spirit, 
and so long as it dves not run to extremes need not cause 
much solicitudo.” In Australia, as in California, the 
charge of immorality has been brought against the 
Chinese for the purpose of supporting the ery against 
them, but it has never been alleged that they constituted 
gool order of the eom- 


n danger to the peace and 


munities amongst whom they settled, and even their im- 
exagverated, as ex-Minister 


morality has been much 
Seward has conclusively demonstrated in his treatise on 
immigration, The only objection seriously entertained to 
them is that they onter too closely into competition with 


the Cireassian race; and, thrown into a seini-pani¢ by the 


fear of this competition, the Australians have incoutinently 
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rejected the assistance of a hardy and useful race in the de- 


velopment of their country, and appear now to be seekiny 
that of a comparatively effete race. Our brethren of the 


great island continent are less logic than their and 
our Californian relations. ‘Lhe latter at lenst sucked 
some million dollars worth of work’s value out of 


“Jolin” before they perpetrated their precious treaty 
to restrain his further settlement in their territory. But, 
in both eases, aud specially in Australia, the result of the 
anti-Chinese policy pursued ean only be to retard the pro- 
gress of the country ; and the working men iu whose 
supposed interests the Chinese are said to be excluded, 
will suffer as much as tho other classes of the popnlation. 
The laboring classes, of whatever race, are always better 
off in a developing than in a stagnating country, and to 
arrest progress by attempting (o exclude competing labour 
is equivalent to killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
“ There is not much fear of Australia Stagnating, but the 
retardation of her progress will have the same effect in a 
minor degree. Much may be done with Indian labour 
in opening up the rich resources of the North, but we 
venture to think that in course of time the Australians will 
recegnise the mistake they have made in excluding the 
Chineses aud will once more open their ports to them.” 





Suddenly on Saturday night last, at about nine o’clock 
the settlement was startled by the alarm of fire. Enquiry 
proved it to be on the Bluff—always an extreme source of 
warm in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining water. 
The scene was No. 55 and 56, lots owned by Mr. Win- 
stanley ; foreign and uative firemen assembled with com- 
mendable alacrity, but could do nothing beyond saving o 
few of the many cows stabled there. Their efforts were, 
however, inadequate to cope with the fire, and several 
unfortunate cattle were burnt to death. We understand 
also that Mr. Wauchope lost two carriages, to say nothing 
of harness and stable gear. It was an anxious 
time for those who live in the adjacent houses, but 
fortunately, the wind did not rise, aud the fire finally burnt 


itself out. 





NoriFicaTion No. 9 or THE Privy Councit. 
Three Ken, viz: Hakodate, Sapporo and Nemuro having 
been established in Hokkaido, it is hereby notified that the 


laws and regulations which have not been enforced in 


Hokkaido heretofore will not be enacted until further 


notice. 


By command of His Majesty the Emperor. 
(Signed) Sanso Sanerom, 
First Minister of State. 
e YaMaDa AKIYOSHI, 
Minister of Home Affairs. 
February, 9th 1882. 


A large concourse of foreigners and natives assembled on 
Tuesday morning at the French hatoba to bid farewell to 
Messrs. von Fischer and Schaal (both of the firm of Hecht, 
Lilienthal & Co.) who left in the Oceanic. The celestials 
had gathered in large numbers, and expended an abnormal 
quantity of fire crackers, with the view of ensuring a safe 
passage to their iriends, a kindly act well testifying to the 
good esteem in which these gentlemen have been held 
during their residence in Yokohama. 





The foreign community will, we ave certain, regret the 
departure, to-day, of Mr. Conil, the gonial agent of the 
Messayerics Maritimes Company, who, during his residence 
in Japan, has wou golden opinions from the community gene- 
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rally. Mr. Conil lenves, we understand, under instructions 
to inaugurate a new line—a “ new departure ” in fact,—for 
the company he has here so well represented. That line is to 
run from Marseilles to Australin, from November next, 
having received a subsidy from the Freneh Government of 
82 francs per maritime league; the contract to last until 
1895, starting actually from the year 1883. ‘The route 
proposed is as follows:—From Marseilles to Port Said, 
Aden, Mauritius, Réunion ; thence direct to Adelaide, 
Melbourne, and Sydney, and last to Noumea and New 
Caledonia. ° 





‘Jeremiah Shea, a marine on board H. M.S. Kestrel, was 
charged, in H. B. M. Court on Friday, with being drunk 
and disorderly and destroying property to the amount of 50 
sen. Prisoner said that he kuew nothing about the affuir 
as he was drunk at the time. He was ordered to pay 
damages 50 sen, and was finod $2.00 and costs of Court. 





A little before noon yesterday, a discharged seaman, Johu 
Walker, fell through the rails of the Mayeda Bashi into 
the creek, while in a state of intoxication. A Japanese, 
seeing the accident, immediately cut a boat loose, and 
succeeded, not without difficulty, in rescuing the man, who 
was brought ashore unconscious. Successful measures were 
adopted to restore him to animation. On his recovery he 
became so violent that the police to whose care he was 
consigned by his salvor had to bind him before they could 
convey him to the Police Station. 





We have been favoured by the Honorary Secretary with 
the following programme of the Nippon Race Club 
Spring Meeting. 

First Day. 

1.—For Japan Ponies that have never won a race in Tokio 
or Yokohama. Weight us per scale. Five furlongs. 

2.—For China Ponies that have not won a race since Lat 


June, 1881. Weight as per scale. Griffins 5 lbs. allowance. 
Once round. 


3.—For Half-bred Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners 
at the Autumn Meeting 1881, 7 lbs. extra. Three quarters of 
a mile. 

4.—For China Ponies. 
of a mile. 


5.—For Jupan Ponies. Weight as per scale. Half a mile. 


6.—For China Ponies. Weight as perscale. Griffins at date 
of Meeting 5 lbs..allowance. One mile and three-quarters. 


7.—For Japan Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winnersat the 
meeting 7 lbs. extra. Griffins nt the date of Meetiny 7 lbs. 
allowance. Three-quarters of a mile. 


8.—For China Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, non-winners, 7 
ance. One mile and a quarter. 


9.—For Half-Bred Ponies that have never won a race in 
TYokio or Yokohama. Five ponies to onter and threw ponies to 
start or norace. Five furlongs. 


Weight as per scale. Three-quarters 


Winners 7 lbs. 
Ibs. allow- 


SECOND Day. 


1.—For Japan Ponies that have never won a race in Tokio 
or Yokohama. Weight as per acale. Five furlongs. 


2.—For China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners at 
the Meeting 10 Ibs. extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, non- 
winners, 5 ibs. allowance. Winner of No. 8, First Day, ex- 
cluded. Omce round and a distance. 

3.—For Japan and China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Half 
a mile. 


4.—For China Ponies that havo not won a race since Ist 
June, 1881. Griffins at date of Meeting weight as per scale. 
Maidens 5 Ibs. e> tra. Other ponies 7 lbs. extra. Winners at 
the Meeting 7 lbs. extra. Penalties accumulative. ‘Thice- 
quarteis of a mile. 

5.—For Half-Bred Ponies. 
No. 3, First Day, 10 Ibs. extra. 

6.—For Japau Ponies. Weight as per seale. Winners at 
the Meeting of one race 7 Ibs, extra, of two races 10 Ibs. extra, 
Griflins at date of Meeting 7 lbs. allowance. Ouce round. 


Weight as per scale. Winner of 
Onee round and a distance. 
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7.—PFor China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners at the 
Mecting of one race 7 Ibs. extra, of two races, or of No. 6, First 
Day, 10 lbs. extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, uon-winners. 
7 lbs. allowance. One mile and a half. 


8.—THE WEIGHT CarRRiERS’ STAKES :—For China Ponies. 
Weight ns per scale, with 14 lbs. added. Winners at the Meet- 
ing 5 lbs. extra. To be ridden by members who have never 
had a winning mount at a Meeting of the N. R.C., “ Welter 
Cup” races excepted. Once round. 


Touirp Day. 


1.—Tik Ha.F-Brepd Hanpicar:—A forced entry for all 
Half-bred Ponies entered at the Meeting. Once round. 


2.—For Japan and China Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
Winner of Race No. 3, Second Day, excluded. Three furlongs. 


3.—THE WELTER Cup:—For Japan and China Ponies that 
have not won arace in Hongkong, China, or Japan in 1881 or 
1882, and are not otherwise entered at the Meeting. ‘To be 
ridden by members of N. R. C. who have never had a winning 
mount. Japan Ponies, 11lst.; China Ponies, 12st. Three- 
quarters of a mile. 


4,.—Tun JAPAN CONSOLATION :—For Japan Ponies that have 
not won a race at the Meeting. Weight as per scale. Five 
Furlongs. 


5.—THE CHINA CONSOLATION :—For China ponies that have 
not won a race at the Meeting. Weight as per scale. Once 
round. 


6.—THE Mirsu BisH1 CHALLENGE CuPp:—Value $500. 
Presented by the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steam Ship Company. To 
be won at two consecutive Meetings by ‘the same Pony. For 
Japan Ponies. A forced entry for all winners at the Meeting, 
except winnes of Race No. 3., Third Day. Weight as per scale. 
Once round. 


7.—For China Ponies. A forced entry for all winners at the 
Meeting, except winner of Race No. 3, Third Day. Weight as 
per scale. One Mile and a quarter. 


8.—Handicap for Japan and China Ponies. Onoe round. 





In H. B. M.’s Court for Japau yesterday, (16th inst.) 
before Russell Robertson, Esq., Acting Judge, and a jury 
composed of Messrs D’Iffunger, (foreman) Blakeway, Wilkin, 
Mackenzie, nnd Strome, John Powers, a seaman of the Fane 
Sprott was charged with committing au unnatural offence. 
Mr. Kuchler prosecuted on behalf of Mr. J.J. Enslie, and at 
the request of the Court, Mr. Litchfield undertook the 
defence. A question of jurisdiction was raised but not — 
decided upon, as the jury after five minutes deliberation, 
acquitted the prisoner upon both the counts on which he 
had been charged. 


The Echo du Fapon of Thureday says that Mr. Scribe, 
Cousul for Belgium in Yokohama, has been appointed 
Chargé a Affaires, and has reccived from his Government 
the necessary powers to act ns its representative during 
the negotiations connected with treaty revision, in the 
absence of Mr, de Groote. 





We understand that Mr, de Struvé lenves Japan next 
month by the first American mail to assume charge of the 
Russinn Legation at Washington. Baron Rosen will dis- 
charge the duties,of Chargé d’ Affaires of Russia in Tekio 
until such time as the present Envoy's successor shall 
arrive. 








Mr. Robert Jardine, the World says, wou thirty-five 
races in Kugland last year, value 11,489 sovereigns. 








His Majesty the Emperor, with Their Imperial High- 
nesses Higashi Fushimi, and Kita Shirakawa, Messrs. 
Tokudaiji, Minister, Sugi, Vice-Minister, and Kagawa, 
Chief Seeretary of the Imperial Household, sevoral Court 
Chamberlains, and many other civil and military officials, 
left the Akasaka Palace at half past noon on the 14th 
instant, for Renkoji, on a boar-hunting expedition. The 
weather being very fine and temperate the whole cortége 
advanced briskly. ‘Takuido was reached in good time ; 
aud there Messrs. Oki, Prefect, and Isogai, Secretary, of 
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Kanagawa Ken, received the travellers. After a halt at: have improved. Deliveries within the foreign settlement 


that town and another at Nunoda, Fuchiu was ontered at 
4.30 p.m. There His Mujesty remaiued for the rest of the 
day and during the following night. Two hundred 
scholars of the Shisei School lined the road-side at 
the entrance of the town for the reception of the Sovereign 
visitor. His Imperial Highness Fushimi, Messrs. Youeda, 
Chief Imperial Chamberlain, and ‘Tsutsumi, Chief Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Household, and eight military officials, 
all of whom had previously been despatched to Hachioji, 
Onda, and the Goten Pass, had already taken alive a boar, 
a fox, a badger, two pheasants and fourteen hares, all of 
which animals were forwarded to the Sovereign’s quarters. 
Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, returned to his Kencho the 
same night, leaving Mr. Secretary Isogai to represent him. 


Regulations for the control of theatres in ‘Tokiyo, 
were issued by the Governor of Tokiyo und tl.e Superin- 
tendeut-General of the Board of Metropolitan Police on the 
15th instant. The number of theatres in the capital are 
not to exceed ten ; and, among various other provisions, 
particular attention is bestowed upon precautions against fire. 
Lewd performances, and all such as are injurious to the 
common weal are forbidden. Police on duty have summary 
authority to put an instant end to all entertainments which 
contravene these rules. 








A cerrespondent in Korea of the Mainichi Shimbun 
says that Japanese residents in Fusan, being, for the most 
part, ancient Samurai, are obstinate and imprudent, and 
sometimes brawlers. This may injure the trade of both 
countries ; and the Japanese police force there will shortly 
be augmented by one police inspector and five men. Not 
a few of the Osaka aud Kobe merchants who have branch 
offices at that port, are about to withdraw them, owing, in 
part, to the yearly decrease iu their profits, and in part 
also to the fact of their being constantly molested by the 
vagabonds of the community. Of late commerce has been 
very dull, and many persons are reduced to poverty. It is 
estimated that there are at least one hundred and sixty 
Japanese in the settlement absolutely destitute of the meaus 
of livelihood. 





The Burean of Ceremonies has erders to inquire into 
and report upon the ancient music of China.—The 
Mainichi Shimbun mentions that, as an Exhibition of 
Water Produce will be opened in ‘Tokiyo by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce in June next, a Burean 
for its management will soon be established.—His 
Majesty the Emperor proposes to preside in person on 
the 20th instant at the dimissal of those soldiers of tha 
Imperial Guard whose term of service has expired.— 
The Yomiuri mentions that the number of domestic 
animals butchered in Tokiyo during last year were :— 
4,105 bulls, 754 cows, 22 foreign-bred bulls, 20 foreign- 
bred cows, 190 calves, 112 sheep, and 1,043 pigs.—The 
take of fish in the district of Isumi alone, Chiba Ken, during 
last year was as much as yen333,980 in value.—At 3.20 
om. on the 15th instunt « fire broke out at Tawara-machi, 
Asakusa, Tokiyo, aud was not got under till after forty- 
seven houses had been entirely burned and five damaged.— 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun reports that, during the night of 
the 14th instant, the police of Osaka made a grand simul- 
tuneous raid upon the billiard-saloons of that city, and 
arrested as many as nine hundred persons whom they 
enught at play. Several of the players who tried to cftect 
their escape were wounded in the course of their capture. 
—The Mainichi says of tho silk business in Yokohama 
that i6 remains as before, though transactions in the interior 


Google 


between the Ist and the Loth instant were 2,800 bales. 





A fire broke out in a large temple, Chiskaku In, at Kioto, 
in the morning of the 10th instant. The main shrine, with 
various statues, (some of which had been carved by famous 
priests of old time) scrolls, implements, etc., were reduced 
to ashes. The Yomiuri says that Christians are suspected 
of having had a hand in the confingration and that, there- 
fore, the people of the city regard the converts in the light 
of enemies. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that a new quarterly maga- 
zine entitled Revue del Extréme Orient will be commenced 
next month in Paris. It will treat of China, Japau, 
Further India, and the Malay Archipelago. 








Mr. Shimadzu Hisamitsu (better known to foreigners as 
Saburo) ex-Second Minister of State, residing in Ka- 
goshimna, who was formerly kuown for his conservative 
ideas, is now pronounced to entertain liberal opinions. 
According to the Choya Shimbun, he has recently devoted 
considerable attention to matters counected with a consti- 
tutionnl form of Government. A short time ago when a 
certain official (of Satsuma birth) attached to the Imperial 
Household returned to his native province aud had au 
interview with Shimadzu, that noblemau expounded the 
modes of election of representatives, and their functions, 
referring to examples in Europe and America. So accurate 
was the knowledge displayed by the speaker, that his 
visitor, who has travelled in Europe, found himself, in many 
cases, incompetent to answer the questions propounded, 
On hearing this, other officials of Kagoshima birth, station- 
ed in Tokiyo, all of whom believed the ex-Sadaijin to be 
still thoroughly wedded to his old opinions, were much 
surprised. The Choya adds that Mr. Itagaki Taisuke of 
Tosa has recently told some ove that people who think 
that Mr. Shimadzu Hisamitsu does not understand the 
present state of things are much mietaken ; for that, on the 
contrary, he has been very zealous for the establishment of 
constitutional government for sevoral years past. 


We read that Mr. Kamada, one of the Chief Secretaries 
of the Judicial Department, who was a short time ago 
despatched to Osnka on urgent business, went to the Court 
for the trial uf petty crimes in that city early in the morning 
of the 7th instant, and couferred iu secret with the Judges 
during the entire day. ‘The object of his mission has not 
transpired. Some say that it is in connection with the 
trial of the recently arrested counterfeiters of paper money, 
while others assert that it relates to the treatment of that 
young fool who tore down and trampled upon a portrait of 
His Majesty the Emperor, during a social gathering some 
Lime ago. 


A native paper mentions that Mr. Mayeda, Consul 
General at Gensanshin, Korea, has memorialized the 
Japanese Government with reference to the proposed open- 
ing of the port of Jinson in that kingdom ; and that he 
will return to Tukiyo in the beginning of Mafch in order 
to conduct the preliminary business connected with the 


same. 





It is stated that Mr. ‘Tokugawa Keiki, ex-Shogun, now 
residing in Shidzu-oka, will come to ‘Tokiyo in the 
beginning of March next. 





Mr. Gio Inchiu, a Korean gentleman who visited Japan 
last year, aud subsequently went to China, is credited with 
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the expression of sundry opinions which have been com- 
municated to the Mainichi Shimbun. During an interview 
with Li Hung Chang in Tientsin he expounded his viows 
for administrative reform in the peninsuln, He returned 
on the 29th of December to Fusnn. There he said that 
Japan has vot yet arrived ata perfectly settled condition, 
but is steadily moving in that direction, while affairs in 
Chiun are inextricably involved. He believes that a great 
crisis is imminent in the mammoth empire, which may sub- 
sequently become prosperous. He desires to devote his 
cuergy to the development of the resources of his own 
country, whose military and naval organization he finds 
Jamentably deficient. Previous, however, to attempting 
reform in those services, he would endenvor to create in- 
dustrial and commercial sources of national profit. He 
remarks that difficult as it was in Japan to overthrow the 
Shogunate, abolish the daimintes, and replace the feudal 
system by an organized Govornmout through Fu and Ken, 
yet thant Korea has still greater obsincles to surmount 
before she can arrive at n similar condition. 





The Customs returns for Decembor last give the follow- 
figures :— 
Exports valuod at .......seeeeeeeeee VEN, 2,601,987 


Timports — gg gy cenceeccecceceevee gy 2,643,475 
Excess of Tinports .......cesecseeeee 99 41,488 
Export of Specie and Bullion....... ,, 1,367,618 
Import ‘5 . - Gaaent:. “ys 398,863 





General Snigo, Senator Ogiu, and Admiral Hayashi are 
said to have received permission to wenr decorations con- 
ferred upon them by the Emperor of Russix. - 





Vernacular papers teem with contradictory reports of 
resignations by, and appointments of, Ministers and high 
officials. H. E. Ito is said by native journalists to be per- 
emptory in his desiro to cast off the cares of office. The 
Choya protests that he tendered his resivnation on the 10th 
According to the Mainichi Shimbun General 
Miyoshi is te be appointed a Privy Councillor, while the 
Hachi Shimbun eays that both he and Lieutenant-General 
Soga desire to leave tho civil surtice of the Governmont. 
altogether. 


instant, 


Referring to an accident, the details of which were 
given in our coluinns some days ago, when Mr. Donrille 
of No. 164 had the misfortune to wound a Japanese 
boy while out ehooting, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
how states that the unwitting cause of tho injury inflicted 
bas compensated the child through its parents 
present of two hundred yen. 


with a 


It is snid that Oknyamn Castle, in the province of Bizen, 
being of some strategic importance, will be hereafter con- 


trolled by the War Department, aud garrisoned by drafts 
from Osaka. 


It is stated that Admiral Yenomoto and Mr. Ando, 
and several other officials, have applied to the Government 
for leave to purchase a tract of waste land measuring about 
one square ri situated at a short distance from Odawara, on 
the Tokaido, 


We learn that Mr. Konishi Sakubei, a wealthy sakeé- 
brewer at Itami, Settsu province, with Mr. Yasui Keiji, a 
member of the Osaka Fu Assembly, intonds to publish a 


———— 


The Hochi Shimbun says that the well known Daibutsu 
Temple at Nara, Yamato, has not been not restored during 
the past 240 years ; but that now its many defects will be 
repaired preparatory to the opening of a museum in the 
Southern capital in March next. 





Gold deposits are suid to have been discovered in proxi- 
mity to the coal-measures of Kurate district in Fukuoka 
ken. 


The 2,542nd auniversary of the accession of Jimmu 
Tenno was celebrated on Saturday in the usual manner in 
the Aknsaka Palace. A salute of one hundred and one 
vuns was fired at noon on the Hibiya Parade Grouud. In 
Yokohama ships were dressed and royal salutes fired. 


A committee consisting of several officials of the Home, 
Finance, and Agricultural and Commercial Departments, 
have been appointed to inquire into matters connected with 
the proposed annual grant of 800,000 yen to Shizokn. 


Mr. ‘Tokugawa Lyesato, adopted son of the ex-Shogun, 
who has been studying in England for some years past will 
probably return to Japan in the beginning ef March. It is 
mentioned that he has principally applied himself to the 
study of political economy, and has made grent progress in 
the English langunge. 


Tsuki-ga-se, Yumato, famous for its wealth of plum- 
blossoms, owes most of its half-century of renown to the 
fact that its praises have been sung in the mellifluous 
stanzas of Rai Sanyo. Since his time the plum-trees have 
largely increased in number; and every spring-time tho 
Rai Mata- 
sabure, a near descendant of the poet, proposes to hold a 
vrand poelic réunion, a Japanese Kistedfodd, in the neigh- 
borhood during the approaching spring. 


air is heavy “with scented snowy laze.” 





According to the Michi Nichi Shimbun, the Czar of 
Russia has Jately conferred decorations of degrees corres- 
ponding to their respective ranks npon Admiral Hayashi, 
Lieutenant Hachida, and Messrs. Hirooka and Doki, Chiet 
Secretaries to tho Navy, in acknowledgment of their zeal 
in the reception and entertainment of Admiral Lessofisky 
during his visit to Japan last year. 


The Hochi Shimbun gives cuvency to arumour that 
His Excellency Ito desires to serve his country abroad. 
The writer adds :—‘If he, who always ndheres to the 
principles of rigut in the mauagement of affairs, should 
leave the Cabinet at the present day, the people would feel 
desolate.” 





Writing from Hokkaido, a correspondent of the Asebono 
Shimbun says that the natives of the Northern Island were 
much frightened on hearing of the appointment of General 
Saigo as Chief of the Kniltakushi. ‘Vheir fear is stated to 
have arisen in the belief that Saigo ‘Takamori did not die 
at Kagoshima in 1877, but is still living in concealment in 
Koren, waiting for a favourable opportunity to raise once 
more the flag of rebellion. With his brother at the head 
of the affairs in Yezo, that island, they think, would afford 
him a base of operations, and they would be forced to 
follow his banners. ‘The authorities are said by this writer 
to have had considerable diffienlty in allaying the alarm of 
the Ainogs, 





St is stated that Mr. Chosho Olirotake, formerly one of 


lure newspaper, named Ker dan (Kiysto and Osaka) ithe Secretaries of the Kaitakushi, was appointed Prefect 


Nichi Nichi Shimbuu. 


Google 


of the newly established Sapporo Ken on the 9th instant ; 
aud ‘that heretofore the restriction in sales of land toa 
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nd 





maximum of 100,000 tsubo for any one person has been 
removed, so that now investors may acquire as much land as 
they can pay for in the Northern Island. 


A Kerosine Oil Examining Bureau, says the AZainichi 
Shimbun, has been 
—Some people in Mayebashi, Joshiu, proposa to establish 
bank to be called 
tal borrowed from the Government on the deposit of title. 


formed in the Home Department. 


n the Chiken Ginko, with — capi- 
deods of real estate.—The people of Chikuzen, Fukuoka, 
elesire 10 create n good port in their province at an expense 
of yen 220,000 of which private investors would furnish 
yen 120,000.—the balance to be supplied by the Govern- 


ment, 





Honjo Munetake, ex-Daimiyo of Miyadzu clan, and at 
present chief priest of the Komori Shinto Temple at ‘Vango, 
is said to have lately forwarded a long memorial to [Tis 
Excellency Iwakura, ‘Third Minister of State, representing 
that the journey of the Emperor to Okinawa Ken (Rin 
Kiu) had better be postponed, as the time is still too early 
for such a visit; that the scheme of an annual subsidy of 
Yen 800,000 to Shizoku ought to be abandoned, and that 
the Newspaper Regulations and the Regulation for the 
control of Public Meetings should not be made more 
rigorous than they are at present. 


—_—- — —— 


Wo mentioned the other day the fact of a loat from the 
U.S.S. Swatara having succeeded in saving the lives ofa 
number of coolies who were upset while going in a sampan 
to xn ship in harbour, The Goveruor, Mr. Morioka, has 
since written to General Stahel, the United States Consul, 
requesting him to communicate to Commander Cooper of 
the Swatara his hearty thanks for the prompt assistance 
We understand that 
this is the seventh instance of similar ackuowledsment of 


rendered on the occasion referred to, 
ald given in saving ile and oat fires during the present 
commission of the Swatara, and it is not improbable that 
the system of rewards which obtains in the vessel has a 
great deal to say to this exceptional success, Every man 
of a boat’s crew which effects a rescue receives, wa are in- 
formed, twenty-four hours’ leave in addition to any other 
leave he is entitled (0, and the quartermaster who first re- 
ports an accident ullowed 


privilege.—Jidiogo News. 


is forty-eight hours similar 


_ 


It is expected that us many as twelve thousand troops 
will bo present at tho manceuvres to be held in the province 
of Shimosa early next March, 

It is mentioned that the public trial of Kadota Heizo, 
who wilfully damaged a portrait of the Emparer, commene- 
ed in the Osaka Snibansho on the L4th instant, and that 
many persons attend the Court to witness the proceedings 


A native paper says that some of the well-to-do people of 
Hachijo island in the Idzu sea, propose to start a fishing 
company with a capital of 100,000 yen. 


Recording the Imperial hunting expedition,.the native 
papers memtion that, the Lith instant being avery fine day, 
old and young, men and women, who had come from 
neighbouring districts, from early morning thronged the 


Waysiles to see the cortege as it passed. ‘The Emperor 


quitted his lodging at 6.30 a.m. on his favecrite harse, | 


Kinkwasan. ‘Cheiy Tuvoeriat Wighnes-es Giese 


my and iNita Shivvcaava, and other distinguis ued tiene 
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of ld ri). ‘There the escort of lancers remained, and after 
a short rest in a private residence His Majesty rode up the 
Mukoga-oka hill. This is a picturesque place, pleuteously 
planted with cherry trees, among which is one called 
Koma-tsugi zakura Vecause tho Emperor's steed was tied 
His 


Majesty left his horse there now, as he did before, and pro- 


lo it on the occasion of the Imperial visit: last year. 


ceedod on foot to nw booth erected on a mound com- 
manding a full view of the surrounding valleys. 


The 


The country was beaten, aud many hares were shot. 
Kmperor returned to his quarters shortly before sunset. 


According to the Mainichi Shimbun, the following 
notice was found placarded on one of the sides of the 
Babusaki gate, in ‘Lukiyo, on the morning of the 16th 
instant :— 

“Say, Mv. Iwakura! You should soon resign ; other- 
wise your life is in danger!” 

The Adamichi says that the Ministers of Stato and Privy 
new Chinese 
Minister, Mr. Li, in the Yeurio Kwan ye-terday, the 17th 


instant. 


Councillors wave au cuterlaiment to the 


—_--- 


A fire broke ow. ina public bath-honse at Moto-machi, 
Hongo, Vokio, at about 11) pam. on the 13th instant, and 
Was not got under till after thirty-one houses had been 


burned down, and fonr were damared. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun mentions that all visitors are 
freely reecived on board the Chinese man-of-war Yu Yune 
at Yokohama. and that many persons go thither even from 
Tokio to inspect her. ~ 

His Excelleney Li, the new Chinese Minister, formally 
instiuled himself in his Legation st Tokiyo on the morning 
of the 14th instant. 
received him at the Shinbashi station. 

The man-of-war Zsukuba, having completed repairs at 
She 
will, as has been previously announced, sail for New Zea- 
land on or about the 28th instant. 


A large deputation of his countrymen 


Yokosuka, went to Shinagawa on the Lith instant, 





It is mentioncd by the Hacht Shimbun that of late liberal 
opinions have gained much ground among military men ; 
that guard many 
zenlously recommend the establishment of a constitutional 


and specially among the Imperial 
form of Government. A few days avo upwards of one 
hundred soldiers held a meeting and decided upon three 
points (1) that they will not subseribe to or read the Michi 
Nicht Shimbun and Mert Nippo (both of which are sup- 
posed to be in support of the Government) on and after the 
Ist May next; (2) that they will hold meetings from time 
to time for the itercommunication of ideas, and (3) that 
they will always be ready to aid one another, aud, as with 


one mind, never deviate from liberal principles. 


stated that of Iate strange anonymous letters 


It 
frequently reach the high officials. A’ short time ago Mr. 


is 
Inouye received several inoue day. Strict investigation 
is being made with a view fo discover the authers of these 
epistles. 


The profits earned and forwarded by tie Goverument 


i beusht- | Printing OMice te the Minanee Deparanent are scued to have 
Ibeen iin the Seis fisend your (13875 6) ven 16,821.469 ; 9th, 


bers of the parivy followed ou horseback,  Conduered hy 83,518,597, 10th, 270,282.79, 1lth, 10,19%.161, 12th, 
the police officials of Kunagawa Ken, they arrived at Ren- | 142,363,774, and L3th, 41,887,400 ; total, yen 566,372,167, 


vy Google 
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(Continued from our last.) 


N the accomplishments bequeathed to her by her artists 
of past centuries Japan has, therefore, an oasily 
available means of improving and perpetuating her re- 
putation for esthetic originality. But her ambition ouglit 
not to be confined to such limits. She has to compete 
with Occidental nations on their own ground of science 
and industry ; and her first business must be to-discover 
and utilize whatever moral or physical capacity she may 
be specially endowed with. So far as Western knowledge 
is concerned, her position at present may be compared to 
that of a student who has graduated, not without honours, 
ata great university, and is about to subject his acquire- 
ments to the test of practical application and independent 
research. She, too, has assimilated no inconsiderable 
quantity of abstract lore, and now, at the conclusion of 
her novitiate, cnters upon anew career in the sight of a 
world that watches her with unwonted interest. In a 
sense she has emerged from the rank of students, and 
must henceforth labour to take her place in that of the 
masters of philosophy. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we are over sanyuine ; 
that the task we propose to Japan is beyond her strength, 
and that in bidding her hasten her pace sufliciently to 
attain such prominence, we require of her something as 
impossible as the squaring of the circle or tho destruction 
of the force of gravity. But this very assumption of in- 
competence is the danger we desire to avert. Apathetic 
reconcilement to the réle of imitation is what Japan has 
to dread more than anything else at present. liven 
though we knew nothing of her past history, what we have 
seen of her since she became an intimate acquaintance, 
suflices to warn us that she has a predisposition in that 
direction. She is content to travel in grooves that other 
feet have hollowed. Years may be needed before she is 
able to emerge from those grooves; but the sooner she makes 
up her mind to the effort, the better for her chance of 
success. 

For assuredly it is no easy matier to depart from beaten 
tracks. Few and far between are the intellects that sot 
themselves to recast the stereotype of our old world 
notions. At every turn oue is confronted by evidences of 
the tyranny of habit. His was surely an original mind 
that conceived the idea of motion without muscular effort : 
and yet his first railway car was simply a stage coach : 
his intellect was still in trammels. Gradually he came to 
see that the old fashioned type of vehicle was unsuitable to 
the new and almost miraculous fashion of steed ; gradually 
he thought out a (better shape; and gradually he is 
thinking out a still better, as witness the Amerian cars 
which run smoothly on tho roughest lines and the 
Knglish which run roughly on the smoothest. Sanctum 
est vetus “omne poema.—of which fact the very notches 
in the collar of an Englishman's dress coat, nay the 
very cut-away tails and the two useless buttons behin |, 
Not that 


pecniiarities, 


are an enduring testimony. there is much 


poetry about such though something 


porhaps of parody, Forthe dress cout we have inherited 


ix no more suited to, than if Was ¢ver inteaied fox, a 
ft 


modern drawing room. Its additions are of 


origin. Our forefathers rode out to dinner on horscback, 


equestlig 1 


Google 
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and accordingly had notches in their coat collars that they 
might the more easily turn the iatter up, as well as buttons 
behind to loop up the lappets. ‘Then the lappets were 
ent off but the buttons retainod, bocause the garment 
would have looked unfurnished without them; and now 
the whole thing has become purposeless, but is still worn 
by half the world—a curious example of the survival of the 
useless. And so it is with our mental, as well as our 
physical furniture. We have exchangod reason for cus- 
under the thraldom of this, that finds no free 
exercise. ‘l'o the Japanose student of Western science, 
however, these obstacles present themselves with largely 
diminished force. He brings a virgin mind to the study 
und it is not unreasonable to expect that he may strike 


{onl : 


hitherto untrodden paths. 

Other advantages he possesses too, no doubt; but we 
shall confine ourselves here to one that admits of easy 
demonstration. 

Fifty years ago Sir John Herschel told us that the 
Sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost every 
motion which takes place on the surface of the earth. 
By its calorific effects winds are generated ; waters drawn 
up from the ocean to the mountains whence they fall in 
streams to turn our mills; vegetables enabled to derive 
their support from inorganic matter ; chemical decomposi- 
tious produced to which we owe our stores of peat and 
coal: turn in short, where we may, some process trace- 
able to It was the sun— 
philosophers have recently informed us—that originally 
fractured {he moon from the surface of our earth, and so 


solar’ heat is discovered. 


the sun ultimatcly becomes responsible for the tides—an- 
other source of power which those living by the margin of 
munilarly, if we carry our 
analysis back far enough, all the working forces we possess 
on the surface of the globe ara found to be derived from 


tidal rivers have often utilized. 


But are those external sources the 
only available energios ? If, by the lowering of some ciant 
o v oD o 


sources external to it. 


oxtinguisher, the sun's heat were gradually withdrawn 
from us, lot us picture to ourselves the consequences. 
Little by little, man would retreat towards equatorial re- 
gions, followed or preceded by ail sentient creatures ; and | 
in the ensuing battle between life and climate, the species 
would die out one by one, until, as Adam with his garment 
of fig-leaves was tho Alpha of humanity, an Esquimaux 
clad in skins, with his pack of starving dogs,‘ would roam 
in the torrid zone as the Omega. And, with the final 
fall of the giant extinguisher, would this miserable 
Omega also be extinguishel? With tho darkening 
of the sun’s face would “all worldly shapcs melt in 
gloom,” or might there not be some loophole through 
which a few favoured beings could escape to wait 
for better days? The supply of extornal heat being 
cub off, might it not be possible to draw on the 
internal store with which our planet is so bountiful- 
eleva- 
sa of several thousand feet, when solar calorie was 


ly supplied? Not far from Yokohama, at an 


ata minimum and snow and sleet falline fast, the writer 
pol this article remembers to have warmed his hands and 
fect over a eauldron of molten rock. So too, when our 
Piypotheucal extinguisher | 


 Omesas Of humanity nveht perhaps eonvreeate ronnd the 


id deseendel, the shivering 


elobo, and save thomsclves from 


? 


GPeters uid geysers of tha 
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jie fate of the Norwegian elephant. But we do not insist 
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upon this point. The event might, or might not, be so. Our 
intention is only to demonstrate that in the internal heat 
of the world—almost completely disregarded as it has 
hitherto been—there is a vast mine of wealth which may 
yet be utilized. 

For some years past the members of one of tlie most 
important sections of the British Association have been 
engaged in investigating this heat ; but unfortunately they 
are working in a country which, compared with Japan, is 
old and cold. There, however, experiments have shown 
that the sun’s heat dives into the earth to a depth of about 
fifty feet, after which its effects become difficult to trace. 
It descends in waves, and travels so slowly that, at the 
maximum depth, the annual variation of temperature is 
about a year in arrears :—that is to say, the heat of this 
summer will not be fully felt until next. Going still deeper, 
the surface effecis cease to be perceptible ; the region of the 
earth’s internal store of energy is reached ; and thence, for 
each fifty feet of descont, approximately, an increase of 
1° F.takes place. ‘This fact, taken in conjunction with hot 
springs, volcanoes and other cognate phenomena, enables 
us to predict that atacertain depth there wonld be found 
a temperature greater than anything existing in the cupola 
ofa foundry. In a word, within the globe exists an 
unlimited supply of energy which has never yet beon 
drawn on. 

To the scientists of England the utilization of this 
heat is a problem whose practical solution presents very 
much greater difficulties than to the inhabitants of such 
countries as Iceland or Japan. In these latter places ex- 
periments are almost sure to show that, on the average, 
the heat gradient is much steeper than in Lurope :—that 
is to say, a descent of fifty feet will give an increment of 
temperature considerably greater than one degree. In 
some districts we have a temperature of molten rock 
actually on the surface; in others, that of boiling water, 
while in the neighbourhood of the numerous solfataros, 
although the surface may be cold, one need only scrape 
away & little soil to burn one’s fingers. Japan has, there- 
fore, a well-nigh infinite store of power in many cases 
within easy reach. 

But can this power be utilized, and, if so, how? In the 
vicinity of hot springs country-folk sometimes use it for 
purposes of cooking and washing, but that is all: tho idea 
of transmitting it to the citics has not been entertained, 
enormous as would be the resulting gain. Ifot water, 
flowing through wooden pipes and very soon parting 
with all its caloric, is the first notion that presents 
itself. But might it not be possible to contrive huge 
thermopiles — to convert the heat existing about 
volcanic centres into a power capable of being trans- 
mitted along wires as electricity? It is true that 
with the thermopiles at present in use a difference of 
temperature equal to that of boiling water at the junctions 
gives but a feeble current. Yet therme-electric currents 
have yielded sparks and exhibited all the phenomena of 
currents obtained in other ways. Is there any reason 
why thermopiles should not be improved, and their 
size increased; so that when heated by the hot springs they 
might yield a considerable electro-motive forve ? Cla- 
mond has shewn how to construct a thermo-electric battery 
which can be used for lighting and telegraphic purposes, and 
even in the present state of knowledge it would seem an easy 
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matter to run our feeble currents into batteries like 
those which Faure has placed at our command and from 
the stores accumulated during the day light up our towns 
at night. If these speculations can be realized the time 
ma; not be far distant when, from stores thus accumulated 
during the day, ‘Tokiyo itself may be lighted—a city illu- 
minated, its bells rung, its machinery moved and its 
Cer- 
tainly in her hot springs Japan has a great advantage 
over many other countries, and sooner or later she will 
turn it to account. 

Besides these, which may be described us ordinary boil- 
ing springs, these are also, at places within tolerably easy 
reach, cauldrons of boiling sulphuric acid. Here then is 
another source from which power may be derived by 
chemical activity. 


locomotives propelled by means of its hot springs! 


Supply Kusatsu, for example, with 
sheots of metal and good conductors, and Kusatsu will sup- 
Truly to 
leave these stores of wealth unexploited seems little short 
of national suicide. 


ply power to drive all the engines in Japan. 


An unequal distribution of the internal heat of our globe 
in relation to its suriace, las given certain countries, like 
Japan, a reputation for volcanic and seismic phenomena, 
and has consequently been regarded by many as a source 
Volcanoes and earthquakes 
have indeed done much to justify this view by the terrible 
mischief they have wrought from time to time. But vyol- 
By some they have been 
called the “ safety valves of our globe,” whence apparently 
we are to infer that without Etnas and Fujiyamas, our 
planet would long ago have burst and been dissipated with 
its inhabitants as meteoric dust. If this be so they have 
much reason on their side who worship such beneficent 
mountains. Others again inform us that volcanic agen- 
cies, being so intimately connected with tho phenomena of 
upheaval, are to be regarded as the compensators of the 
denuding agencies of our globe. In that case the Japan- 
ese may congratulate theinselves that thei islands are 
being gradually raised about the sea level, while Great 
Britain and such worn out kingdoms are being slowly 
washed away. 

The part that volcanic forces perform in the economy 
of nature, as here illustrated, is, however, a matter better 
suited to the speculative philosopher than to the wants of 
an age whicheds daily becoming more and more practical. 
In this latter context it may be said that the only uses 
hitherto served by voleanoes lave been to cast at our feet 
sundry articles of commercial value, as borax, sulphur, 
sal-ammoniae and so forth. At one time a bold projector 
went so far as to suggest that leaden chambers should be 
erected over the principal fissures in the crater of al 
Italian voleano for the purpose of collecting and condens- 
ing the various vapours emitted; and chemical works were 
actually established in this crater, though a change in 
the condition of the volcano prevented the erection of the 
leaden chambers. Again, at tho fumerolles of Mouut Cer- 
boli in ‘luscany, the heat supplied by the steam issuing 
from tle ground has been applied to cause evaporation 
from liquids contained in pans during the process of manu- 
facturing boracic acid. ‘This, indeed, is little more than 
the culinary applies.tion of voleanic force made by almost 
eve y peasant living in the neighbourhood of an active 
crater: nevertheless it shows that the utilization of the 
internal heat of the globe is not merely a romance. 

(To be continued). 


of danger and destruction. 


canoes are not always abused. 
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GOLD HOARDING. 
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what respect the alarm felt was without reason. 


with the result of a great depreciation in personal property ; 
and that the two capitals would be the victims of a crash 


such as that which some years previously had proved so 
Mr. Beaulieu and his 
school of thinkers judged otherwise: they did not believe 


disastrous to Berlin and Vienna. 


in @ sharp and violent crisis, but in an enduring embar- 


rassment, which, without roughly shaking the economic 
organism of the old world, would to 2 certain extent afflict 


it during a prolonged period. On the 8rd of September 
last the Economiste had the following words :—“ That which 
is called the ‘monetary crisis’ will be a chronic malady 
lasting for many years. One society is growing much more 
rapidly than others; and naturally attracts to itself, in a 
manner as it were constant, a portion of the specie produced 
annually; and if its own yearly production of coinage is 
insufficient, it must absorb a fraction of that of the older 


countries.” The conclusion then arrived at by the writer 


was that, during many years, the rates of discount and 
interest on floating capital would be more variable and 
higher than they had been previously. 

These words were held to be as true in December as 
they were three months before. While in the first instance 
they were opposed to the pessimists who argued that ruin 
was imminent, they are now quoted in answer to the same 
theorists who have leaped to the extreme of optimism ; and 
contend that the monetary difficulty is solved: that discount 
and interest will be lowered. Why? Because gold comes 
weekly into the coffers of the Bank of France in sums 
varying from two to six millions, the conclusion is drawn 
that we shall soon sec the day when discount and interest 
will be as low as they were between 1874 and 1879. These 
conclusions are held to be completely erroneous, as the 
future will prove, not abruptly, but slowly and gradually, 
inasmuch as the financial condition of Western Europe 
may be compared to a chronic sickness, of which 
it may not hope to be freed for many years. ‘'o believe 
that discounts will soon fall to, and remain for some time 
at, 34 or 3 per cent—to say nothing of 2} and 2—is to 
speak without realizing the actual condition of the world. 
The probabilities are that it will oscillate during future 
years between a minimum of 4 and a maximum of 6, and 
that its average will be about 5 per cent. This opinion is 
derived from a variety of observations; for nothing really 
ix more entangled at present than the monetary and finan- 
cial situation. It is the custom to speak only of the United 
States; and they certainly play a great part, but are far 
from being the sole element of the position, They are al- 


mo-t certain to be fora long time to come purchasers of 


gold from Europe—not doubtless in the enormous quanti- 
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a very able article upon the monetary and financial 
situation, especially as regards the Bank of France, 
Mr. Leroy Beaulieu in the Economiste of the 17th of De- 
cember, demonstrates the illusive nature of the policy of 
gold-hoarding for some time adopted by that institution. 
Three months previously, when the money world was 
gravely anxious in consequence of the drain of gold from 
Europe to America, the same writer endeavored to show in 
At that 
time many persons imagined that the rate of discount would 
be successively raised in London, aud perhaps in Paris, by 
precipitate increases, to seven, cight, or even nine per cent, 
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ties and at terms of so short notice as was expected to 
be the case six months ago, but steadily. Here is a nation 
of fifty-two million inhabitants, and receiving yearly from 
seven to eight hundred thousand immigrants, with a terri- 
tory of indefinite extent, to which it adds, by clearing and 
cultivating each year, new millions of acres of soil. This 
people requires facilities for exchanges in proportion to the 
development of its population and resources, in proportion 
also to the distribution of the number of its inhabitants 
over a0 enormous area. The vicissitudes of crops only 
play 2 secondary and transitory role: the important phe- 
nomenon is the rapid increase of a population already con- 
siderable. America has already absorbed much gold: it is 
probable she will absorb much more. In the summer of 
1881 the United States held, thinks the London Economist, 
about £140,000,000 sterling gold: while in 1880 they had 
only £100,000,000; and in 1879 £80,000,000. And in 
spite of this enormous increase the vaults of their Banks 
are no fuller than they were in the earlier period. It is 
true that the deposit in the Treasury is somewhat larger, 
but the greater part of the inward drain of gold is employed 
in circulation, especially in the Western Agricultural States 
where the population is scattered, and cannot, as is the case 
in the large Eastern cities, dispense with the service of the 
precious metals. 


But the United States are not the only country of the 
New World which is in process of development, and which 
will be, for a long time, a petitioner for the Old World’s 
gold. Look at Mexico, which has made considerable pro- 
gress during late years. There a large National Bank, 


supported by French capital, is being instituted, which 


means that large funds will have to be withdrawn from 
France (or Europe) to support it. Leaping over Central 
America, southward, we alight in Colombia, where the gi- 


gantic enterprise of the Panama Canal has been commenced 
—a work which will also divert European capital and in- 


voke an influx of European specie. The States of South 
America are, generally speaking, subject now to a high 
rate of exchange ; but their economic condition, lately shaken 


by a violent crisis, is gradually ameliorating. Brazil and 


the Argentine Republic ave exploiting their possibilities, 


Peace has been concluded between Chile and Peru; and 
these two countries are about to resume their commercial 
activity. And each growth in the youth or infancy of 
these lands, will call for the nourishment which can only 
be afforded by foreign capital. 

Further: it would be a mistake to consider the New WorkL 
as the only applicant for the capital and specie of elder com- 
munities, These are many old countries of Europe, which 
after having been long stagnant and poor, if not absolutely 
wretched, are coming back to activity and competence. 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Greece, the pro- 
vinces detached from Turkey, furnish examples. Such, 
perhaps, to-morrow may be the case of Turkey itsclf: such 
is now certainly the case of Egypt, which, although 
not actually a European country, is nevertheless in a 
condition closely analogous to that of the states just men- 
tioned. Now, all these peoples, returning a it were to life, 
are postulants for the capital and coin of the jarge and 
small rich nations of Europe; to wit, England, France, 
Belgium and Tfolland. As for Italy, she ts urgently ask- 
ing for similar assistance through the arrangement made 
by her with those whom she has empowered to invite 
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work to noard. And when this culmination to the Bank’s 
policy has been attained, there will be an end of the 
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greatest of Preuch monetary establishments, will tend to a{ iss then, an absolutely deceptive phenomenon. To tell the 
reduction iu the rate ot di-count, This Ma. Beaulieu holds} teth, instead: of being a relief to the monetary crisis, it is 
tobe aeredt Hicion. @ The Bank’: baluiee, augmented {au t2cravation of it. For, in fact, the more the gold 
in the manner it is at pre-ent, i: a mirase, and can exert no | Iturce of the Bank of France increases according to the 
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annulled. In saying, as above, that the gold piled weekly 
in the vaults of the Bank of France is gold returned to the 
hundyed madiion inoue year; and yet one and a quarter | mines, Mr. Beaulieu thinks he did not go far enough: it is 
million des. ihan th was two veux vse But it is nog] vet more irremediably Jost; for were it in the mines it 
necessary fo feke any count of this di-crepaney., The | could be extracted thence, while it cannot be drawn from 
for the benefit of thesaurization. Lately the Bank has been 
advised to buy gold, which would be an absurd measure ; 

because, first, it would cost the Bank ridiculous prices in 
sheer loss, and, secondly, would augment in enormous pro- 
portions the premium on that metal. The gold which is 
varnered in the Bank’s vaults, being absolutely removed 
from all active employment, plays no better part than the 
gold which is hidden in old stockings, in mattrasses, or more 
abstruse hiding-places. The whole proceeding is worthy of 
an old woman. 

But there seems to be a general mania to put gold under 
Jock and key. Italy must have four hundred million 
ifreaies) in captivity. The United States have many hun- 
dred millions in captivity in the Federal Treasury. The 
Bank of France has 650 millions; that institution, people 
fancy, will have rendered grand service to France when it 
has withdrawn from circulation and imprisoned three or 
four hundred million more. Jiarpagon and _ his cap are 
now the pattern for all the world. Definitely the ensemble 
of the situation— monetary and industrial—appears to fore- 
shadow, tor a lone time to come, what men have agreed to 
ealt the dearic¢ss of money. Tt is pot certainly the systems 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM TOSA ‘TO THE 
CAPITAL, 


ed 


(Continued from last week.) 


21st Day.—This morning, at the hour of the hare?, our 
vessel put out fo sea, and many other ships having also 
collected here, the whole fleet went out together. The 
scene was such as one would fancy it might be, if the foliage 
of Autumnal groves lay scattered over the seas of Spring. 

It seomed as though the fair weather had come in answer 
to our prayors to the gods. The glorious eun advanced in 
his course, clear and serene, and not a wind blew as the 
ships were gradually rowed upon their way. 

There chanced to be a child on board, who had begged 
the privilege of serving Tsurayuki and was accompanying 
the party from Tosa to Kiyoto. This child composed the 
following stanza :— 

The farther we travel, 
The longer my eyes 
Turn back where in distance 
My own country lies. 
My father, my mother— 
How can I forbear ? 
Oh! I want to go back 
When I think of them there. 

At these words, I felt sincerely grieved on the child’s 
account : while listening to them, a large flock of cormorants 
settled on a rock which the billows were approaching in 
their snowy whiteness, and seeing this, the helmsman 
cried :— 

“ Look youder ! 
the black birds.” 

This speech although not intrinsically so interesting, 
is, considered ns the language of a mere sailor, certainly 
worthy of remark. 

Whilo looking out upon the waves, my mind recalled the 
fact that there are pirates on the sea; and while thinking 
how wide the ocean is and how fearful are all the circum- 
stances surrounding us, my hair became perfectly white, 
and I felt as though I had actually spent seventy or eighty 
years at sea, In this frame of mind, I composed the 
following :— 


The white waves gather just beneath 


Prithee, Headman of yonder island 
Out in the wide, wide sea, 

Of the billows white or the snow on my locks, 
Which may the whiter be? 

“ Here, helmsman,” snid I, “ pray take this stanza and 
go and inquire of the Headman over there.” 

22nd Day.—Having left last night’s anchorage, we are 
now hound for another port. Rising in the distance before 
us, we can see a lofty mountain with its scenery. 

There is a little lad, nine years of age, on the ship, whose 
intelligence more than equals his years. Seeing that, as the 
vessel advanced in its course the monntains also seemed 
to move, he made an odd sort of verse which runs as 
follows :— ‘ 

As I look from the ship with its hurrying oars, 
The very hills on the ocean-shores 
Are hastening too, and as they go, 

Do the pine-trees feel and know ?_ 

The stanza composed by this little child is certainly a 
very appropriate one. 
° The sea has been very tempestuous to-day ; so that along 
the coast, it seemed as though snow flakes were falling, 
and many flowers of the wave being in full bloom, some 
one was led to compose these lines :-— 

If we heedfully list to the sonnd of the billows, 
And note but their voices alone, 

We fancy them waves by a tempest up-blown. 

But mark the white gleam of the waters, and lo! 

They gather the semblance of blossoms or snow. 

23rd Day.—The skies were clouded this morning, aud 
there was but liltle sunshine. 

On hearing that there wero pirates in this region, we 
felt greatly alarmod, and implored the yods and Buddha 
for succour in our need, 

24th Day.—aAs the wind has been adverse, we are 3(i}l 
in the same place. 

25th Day.—aAs the wind lew from the Noith to-day, 
the helmstman and sailors declived the weather bad, and 
refused to proceed. 





—_——— 


1 About sunrise—at that time, probably 6 a.m. 
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They were in great trouble, also, lest the pirates should 
overtake the ship. 

26th Day.— Whether the rumour was true or not I do 
not know; but it was said that the pirates were actually 
coming after us, so we had no other resert than to go out 
to sen at midnight. 

There chanced to be a small shrine on the coast along 
which we were passing; and we asked the man at the rudder 
to offer up “‘ Nusa ”* to the gods in our behalf. 

The “ Nusa” when scattered abroad, was borne eastward 
by the wind, whereupon the helmsman thus supplicated 
the gods :—“ Thanks are offered unto you, O gods! I 
ontreat your aid that I may be enabled to row this ship in 
the direction takeu by the scattered Nusa. Condescend, I 
implore ye, to hear and grant my petition !” 

On hearing these supplications, a little girl composed 
this stanza :— 

O God of trav’llers journeying o’er the wide, wide sea, 

The wind which wafts the Nusa we offer up to Thee, 

Unceasing cause to blow, and speed us on our way— 
Grant this, I humbly pray. ® 

Just alter this poem was composed, the wind improved, 
and the seamen were wonderfully proud and boastful over 
the success of their efforts, bustling about, hoisting sail and 
making a great noise in varions ways. 

This stir and confusion delighted both the children and 
their elders ; fur they had been so long on board, that they 
were full of joy at getting on their way. 

In the general delight, an old woman of the island of 
Awaji, produced the following :— 

As the fair breeze blows, the good ship goes 
Swift speeding o’er the sea, 

And the sails uplifted clap their hands, 
In merry, madcap glee. 

For this favorable weather, the ship’s company rejoicingly 
gave thanks to the gods. 

27th Day.—The waves being rough, to-day, the ship did 
not venture out. All on board, dreading lest the violent 
gale should continue, were in sore dismay. , 

A certain person composed a Chinese poem, the purport 
of which was as follows :— 

As we gaze on the sun in the heavens, ’tis near us— 
Distant the capital hid from our vision. * 
Upon which a certain woman also composed the following 
stanza :— 
Even the sun in the heavenly spaces, 
Discerned by our vision, seems near ; 
But long to our thoughts is the path leading homeward— 
Distance full drear ! 

Some one else added the following lines on the same 
theme :— 

The winds awoke to blow 
With never-ceasing motion, 


And far before us lies our track— 
The billowy paths of ocean. 


There has been a steady gale during the whole day ; 
and, at last, the passengers, out of all patience at the state 
of affairs, have unanimously snapped their fingers in sheer 
disgust and gone to sleep. 

28th Day.—The rain fell all night, and has not ceased to- 
day. 

29th Day.—The weather being bright and clear, to-day, 
the ship proceeded en her way, and in consequence, every- 
body felt well and in good spirits. 

Happening to notice how long my nails had grown on 
ship-board, I counted the days and discovered that it is the 
day of the Rat. As it was not the proper time there- 
fore, I did not cut them. 











2 For ‘ Nusa” see Hepburn’s dictionary. The ‘‘ Nusa” used by 
those who lived in the days of Tsurayuki is said to have been silk 
of various colors; cutin fragments, it was scattered abroad as 
an offering to the gods. 

3 The original of these words is so unchildlike, that in the transla- 
tion’only the above very ‘‘ grown-up” rendering was possible. 

4 Some oue asked an intelligent little child, which was nearer, 
the sun or the capital? ‘ The capital,” replied the child, ‘‘ becansa 
we can go there. but cannot go to the sun.” IfLowever, on being 
questioned further, the little one declared finally that the sun was 
nearer than the capital because the people can sce the former 
plainly while the latter is hidden from sight. The lines, of covrze, 
refer to this incident. 

5 'The ‘dav of the Rat” was a holiday which the people coele- 
brated by procuring young pines which they planted with much 
rejoicing as emblems of long and happy life. As ‘Tsurayuki found 
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Remembering that the day of the Rat in the first month 
is a holiday at the capital, 1 felt anxious to celebrate it 
it, but in default of a pine-tree, could not do as I desired. 

A certain woman tried to compose a stavza on the ocea- 
sion, but heing on ship board, the theme proved a difficult 
one, so that the lines have little merit. 





Whether this day can really be 
The day of the Rat is a puzzle,—Ah me! 
Were a fish-wife Lut here she micht drag from the waters, 
A sea-pine to cheer us with festival glee. 

On hearing the above stanza, seine body else said :— 
“6 How will this do ?” 

‘Yo-day, I could pluck on the moor of Kasuga, 

The fresh-springing greens as of yore ; 
Yet I gather them not, for we row far away 
From Kasuga, my own native shore. 

While we thus beguiled the time by composing stanzas, 
and the like, the vessel eradually pursued her way and we 
arrived at a place most charming on account of its scenery, 
When I asked ite name, To was told that it was a harbor 
ca'led Tosa.’ | A woman ou board who, in former days, 
had lived in the pres ince of Tosa, said concerning the 
place :— My heart. stirs with regret, since in old times, 
my home was for a wiile in ‘Posa.” So saying she gave 
vent to her feelings in these words :— 

Full many a vear passed o'er me, 

Tn the ofden house whose name is borne 
By the port that. lics before me, 
And the very waves as uiey coine and go, 
Seem sad to ine in their ebb and tlow. 

30th.—No rain, and the wind has not blown to-day. 

Hearing that pirates do not put out to sea in the night- 
time, we ourselves set forth by night, the ship passing Awa- 
no-Mito® in her course. It was pitch-dark and we could 
not tell the East from the West; so that men and women 
alike, feeling their lives to be in deadly peril, earnestly 
supplicated the gods for protection. At the hour of the 
Tiger,? the ship made her way past the island called 
Mijima, and passing Tanagawa, rapidly pursued her course 
till she reached the seas of the Ldzumi country. 

There has not been even the semblance of a wave on the 
ocean to-day, a favor vouchsafed, I believe, by the special 
grace of the gods. 

On counting the days we have been on board ship, I 
found that they numbered exactly nine and thirty ; and as 
we have come thus far in safety, there is no longer reason 
to fear pirates or anything alse. 

(To be Continued) 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 





A meeting of the <Asiatie Society was held at the 
Chamber of Con-nerce, Tokiyé, on Thursday Feb. the 9th, 
the Rev. J. L. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Atter the minutes of the preceding meeting had been 
read, it was announced that Mr. J. Batehelor and Dr. W. 
Willis had been electe:]) members. Also that Mr. J. G. 
Kennedy had resigned his office as President of the Society, 
and that the Couneil had resolved to ask Sir Harry Parkes 
to accept the presidency. 

Mr. H. Pryer read a paper by Captain Blakiston and 
himself on the Birds of Japan. The paper, which was 
ustrated by the exhibition of a large number of’ birds, 
was an extension of a paper by the same authors on the same 
subject, formerly published in the Transactions of the 
Society. 

— Mr. Pryer commenced by reading the introduction to a 
Catalogue, revised up to January 1882, which enumerated 
360 species of Birds known in Japan, which to go through 
filly he remarked would only be tedious to the members of 
the Society prescat af the meeting, consequently he would 
only allude to diese species requiring special reference, and 
such as were jarticwlarly interesting as exemplitying 
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Japan,—although the ornithology of the country is still 
very ne eal known—, already outnumbers those of the 


British Islands, even omitting such as rest on somewhat 
doubtful authoriiry; and that in some groups Japan was 
esrecially well represented, such as for instance the Cur- 
le 7s, Ducks, Cormorants, Guillimots, Cuckoos, Buntings, 
Tcashes, and Wa-blers; particularly instancing the 
C. 2*t008 as be’ng represented by four if not five species dis- 
ti . cished equally by their plumage, habits, and notes, 
sou of the laicer beng very pectu.har. He said that the 
Knowledge of the Sea-birds had beei a good deal added to 
lately by collections made by Mr. H. J. Snow, who has so 
successfully prosecuted Se .-otter hunting in the North- 
ern Seas during the last few years. 

Mr. Pryer drew attention to the similar positions held 
by Great Britain and Japan on the two sides of the Europ- 
Asian Continents, and showed by some examples that consid- 
ered ornithologieally the similarity held good, many birds 
of the same genus being common to both, the actual specific 
characters in some cases being very slightly different ; 
while in others the species were actually identical; and 
curiously enough often unrepresented on the intervening 
ereat stretch of continents. In illustration of this he pro- 
duced specimens—from a large number laid out on tables 
in the hall—of the english and Japanese Jays, the two 
Reed-Buntings, Marsh Tits, Nuthatch, Hawfinch, Sparrows, 
Woodpeckers, Swallows, Larks, Crows, and many Wading 
Birds. He showed that among these there were some in- 
teresting examples of localization, even so very decided 
that the species were confined to the Main and Southern 
islands of the Japan group, not being found on Yezo; and 
instanced them as being corroborative proofs of a glacial 
epoch having been felt equally in Japan asin Europe; and 
shewing how Geological and Zoological evidence agree on 
this question. 

While speaking on the subject he remarked that the 
two kinds of pheasants in Japan were entirely distinct 
from any others, and that these well-known but beautiful 
birds will interbreed when in captivity. He exhibited some 
fine specimens of the resulting hybrid; but stated that 
such have not been found in the wild state; while the 
China Ring-necked pheasanis—many of which had been 
turned out in this country, readily interbreed with the 
green pheasants of Japan, the hybrid being a remarkably 
large and handsome bird. From experience, however, he 
had come to the conclusion that, while there was considerable 
doubt as to whether these hybrids would inverbreed amon 
themselves, they certainly do breed with the origina 
stock on cither side. ‘The tendency therefore is for them 
to revert to either one or other of the present species ; 
producing in the interval many females in male plumage, 
which are invariably wanting in sexual development 
necessary to reproduction, thus assisting in eliminating the 
species foreign to the country. Therefore Mr. Pryer con- 
sidered that the introduction of the China bird to become 
naturalized, must be carried out cn a far larger scale than 
hitherto, to prove a success; it being remarkable that a 
few years ago there existed fxr more hermaphrodite phea- 
sants than at the present time; he knowing of only a single 
one during the past season which undoubtedly combined 
the character of the Chinese and green pheasants. He 
then mentioned that Mr. Ota the elder, an aged and ex- 
perienced naturalist who had during the last two years 
collected a good dezl in the south-west, had found on 
‘Tsu-sima, in the strait of Korea, all the pheasants—even the 
China bird ; probably having established themselves there 
from the main land of Korea. 

Mr. Pryer was sorry to say that the Museums in Japan 
did not contain as complete ornithological collections as 
could be desired, or might be expected, if the money ex- 
pended Has them by the Government were properly 
applied. For instance, in Tokiyo, instead of various depart- 
ments having each small and incomplete collections, if the 
energy and means were directed towards the formation of 
one general and complete museum—leaving to the colleges 
snply small allotments of typie:] examples,—it would 
} vex far greater educational snd scientific value, than 
(t. ~ present system pursued. Not one of the museums, he 
‘at the present time possessed anything approaching a 
s os of any one species of the numerous birds found in 
vcian; While what hey have ect are so indiscriminately 
mi.ed up with foreign specimens, that the collections are 
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entirely without instructive value, notwithstanding the 
expense and labour expended on them, and the employment 
of numerous officials. He hoped the Government woulkl 
turn its attention to this; for although Japan was richer 
than many other countries in natural objects, she was far 
behind in the mode of exhibiting them. 


Mr. Pryer next pointed out some of the more peculiar 
and curious birds from the specimens before him, drawing 
special attention to the{species of Ibis, the Earthquake bird, 
(one of the Cuckoos), the spoon-billed Sandpipers, a large 
species of wren found on the Kurile Islands, a Parrot-billed 

uk also obtained there, the Hawfinch, so often found with 
holes in its large heavy beak as if it were subject to the 
toothache, mentioning the late discovery of a large lark and 
and the Great Bustard in Yezo; noticing that there were 
several birds which appeared confined to Yezo and the 
Kurils, or rather had not’so far been found farther to the 
South, although in some of these instances it was very certain 
that they must pass over in their migrations, as they were 
known to winter in the tropical islands of the Malay archi- 
pelago. He said that the subject of migration had been a 
good deal studied of late years by ornithologists especially 
in Europe, where the conclusion arrived at was that birds 
found their way by sight, usually flying at very great 
heights, in clear weather passing on very rapidly, while in 
thick and foggy weather they were forced to descend near 
to the level of the sea. Thus in the case of Heligoland, 
in the an Ocean, where enormous numbers of 
birds were captured by the islanders during the seasons of 
passage, it was found that the greatest harvest was made 
either on very dark nights or during the foggy weather, 
when, in the first case, the lighthouse attracted them, and 
in the other; flying low, they alighted on the first land they 
made. It was noticeable also that it was usually in cloudy 
and thick weather that birds came on shipboard, and that 
such was seldom the case when the land was clearly in 
sight. 

Mr. Pryer regretted that there were not more per- 
sons in this country, interested in ornithology, but he 
hoped that the present meeting of the Socicty would 
awaken an interest among sportsmen and _ travellers, 
as there was much to be done yet in Japan, ~-ny 
parts of the country being in an ornithologica’ - ay 
quite unexplored fields. He stated thas he wou... be 
always glad to receive specimens of birds either i. “he 
fresh state or skinned, and would remind those who m ght 
secure interesting species, that if preserved even in the 
roughest manner their scientific value was not deteriorated. 
He would agree to name and return any that the collectors 
wished to retain in their own hands. In conclusion he 
hoped that at a future date he might be able to present an 
addenda to the present catalogue, which he was glad to 
have been able to place upon the records of a Society, the 
Transactions of which were, he had learned, so much 
sought after both in Europe and America. 

After some remarks by the Vice-President in the chair on 
the probable value of the paper from a scientific point of 
of view which in a cursory reading at a meeting could not 
be brought out, a short discussion ensued, in which Dr. 
Divers, Professor Milne and Dr. Faulds, took part, Dr. 
Faulds sarilieg, ber a bird which he had taken to be a species 
of Goatsucker, but which Mr. Pryer explained was a large 
heavy-bodied Swift, very common in Yezo during summer, 
and also found at Nikko and in other mountainous parts of 
the Main Island as well. 


Dr. E. Divers then read a paper on two meteorites 
found in Hizen. 


The following is a brief abstract of his paper. 


These meteorites fell about 150 years ago in Koshiro, 
Hizen. One be 5.6 kilograms, the other, 4.6 kilograms. 
(12 Ibs. and 10 Ibs.) They are irregular pyramidal frag- 
ments, with faces and edges rounded; nearly black and 
polished outside; inside, grey and of earthy texture with 
particles of iron scattered throughout. A chemical analysis, 
made by Mr. 'T. Shimidzu, a student in the Kobudaigakko, 
proves that their composition is identical with the cround- 
mass of a meteorite which fell at Orvinio, near Rome, on 
August the 31st, 1872, and differs but little except in the 
quantity of oxygen from that of the majority of meteorites, 
including one, analysed by Dr. Korschelt, which fell in 
Tajima, in this country, on February the 18th, 1880, In the 
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Hizen meteorites oxygen constitutes one third of their 
weight and irou one quarter. 

Dr. Divers’ paper was followed by a long discussion re- | 
garding the possible origin of the meteorites, in which 
Professors Milne and Ewing, Dr. I'aulds and the author 
joined. 

The reading of a paper by Mr. J. Batchelor on the 
Ainos of Yezo was postponed to the next meeting, on 
account of the lateness of the hour. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
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RESULT OF THI SILK DIFFICULTY, 
(Translated from the Keizat Zasshi correspondence.) 
HAT well known silk difficulty seems to have borne 
unfavorable fruit. ‘The cause of the trouble was the 
wish to recover our so-called “commercial rights 3”? but this 
was, indeed, an improper pretext ; inasmuch as we had never 
been deprived by foreigners of our tradal privileges. Some 
may say, hhowevor, that these had been in fact usurped by the 
aliens ; because the price of our silk was absolutely decided 
by them. But this is merely the assumption of ignorance, 
as, according to the most elementary principles of political 
economy, the price of supply fluctuates in response to the 


demand. Hence we see that the difficulty in question may 
well be said to have originated in our own attempt to 


rewedy the xbuses existing between us and the foreign 
merchants of Yokohama, In point of fact, the result of 
the enterprise has been, in uo respect, the restoration of 
our commercial rights, but only the reform of a part of the 
previous abuses. Atany rate, the excitement caused among 
our countrymen at the time by the words ‘ recovery of 
commercial rights,” was marvellous. Some critics, calling 
themselves patriots, magnitied this commercial question into 
one of national rights, and declaimed about treaty revision 
and the development cf this country’s power, in connection 
with business affairs. Butas yet none of their arguments 
have borne fruit ; and the very reverse of their expectations 
has heen realized. ‘This, perhaps, causes them some 
surprise. 

During the time of the trouble the condition of the silk 
markets in Europe and America were favorable to sellers. 
Consequently, telegraphic orders were incessantly received 
here; and the foreign merehauts were in their hearts 
desirous of making purchases ; while the native dealers, on 
their side, really wished to cffect sales ; but both parties, 
steadily maintaining their respective attitudes, foolishly 
missed a good opportunity, and did no busiuess. ‘his was 
a grent mistake on both sides. “ Opportunity ” is the great 
secret of success. Especially is this the case in commercial 
dealings. Therefore, in stubbornly persisting in « hostile 
allitnde, of account of a divergence of views, both foreign 
and Japanese merchants have, we may say, forgotten that 
egotism which is the principal element in the conduct of 
business men. 

For more than sixty days, from the beginning of the dis- 
agreement in September to its conclusion in November 
last, the foreign markets were continually active. Of late 
years, silk-weaving having increased considerably in Ame- 
rica, Japanese silk has come into great request; but, 
through the occurrence of the difficulty, the looms, we 
understand, have been, of necessity, supplied with Italian 
and French silk. But a riso and fall in the value of 
things are quite natural, and at the time of the 
compromise the activity in the foreign markets had 
censed ; and soon afterwards business became very dull. 
Consequently, trausactions in Yokohama coutinued to be 
almost as limited as they were during the height of the 
dispute. Matters had not improved even in December Inst. 
This condition induced speculation ; and the silver dollar 
twice experienced extraordinary fluctuations in value. 
Stocks of silk accumulated from day to day: the money 
market became tight in consequence, and business in silk 
remained inactive. Import transactions were also much 
nffectod. At the period in question stocks of silk on hand 
wore :— 

Joshiu, Bushiu and Shinshiu Hanks ......6,900 bales. 

Various provinces’ Filatures ...........066 -..-6,800 

Kakedns and Re-voels. ccc... cececeeeseceneee® 2,100 

Okuscn, Tamatsuki and obhers... cco... eel, 300 


17,100 
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These figures show an increase of upwards of 10,000 
bales compared with the stocks in September Inst. Verily, 
so large an accumulation was never known previously. 
Supposing that 12,000 bales bad been disposed of at the 
moment, the proceeds would have been, at least, from 
$5,400,000 to $5,500,000, which sum would, at the then 
ruling exchange rate of 171.6, have been equal to nearly 
ten million paper yen. Thus the circulating medium 
to so formidable an amount being imprisoned, it was not 
strange that all departments of commerce were stagnant. 
Fortunately, however, the old calendar being still observed 
in the interior, and settlement of account, therefore not 
being demanded by the producers at the moment, much 
money was not required for producing provinces. ‘This was, 
indeed, a great relief to the Yokohama merchants ; because 
they could thus tide over the critical end of the year, by 
pledging the majority of their silk to foreign firms, 

At the beginning of this year some dealers could no 
longer remain patient, and disposed of their goods on low 
terms, regardless of the market rate abroad. This caused 
alarm among holders in the interior, who all exhibited a 
rivalry in following the example set them, on the 
ground that, should sales at low prices continue to be made 
by others, to the constant depreciution of the market, they 
would suffer even greater losses than was then inevitable. 
Taking advantage of this the foreign merchants beat down 
the price to what figure they pleased, and the value of silk 
actually fell as rapidly as water running down hill. Every 
holder sustained a loss varying from 50 to 80 yen per bale, 
and consequently found himself short of sufficient money 
to repay the advances which had been made against his 
goods. And those who, in order to make up the deficiency, 
borrowed from commission merchants, were hampered by 
interest. Further, the twelfth month of the old calendar hav- 
ing now arrived, business in Imports has become very dull, 
a fact which has, as a matter of course, lessened the demand 
for silver dollars. Consequently, silver has depreciated. (Its 
price was yen 163.5 on the 4th instant). Thus, worried by 
the interest on loans, and the fall in the value of silk and 
silver, the distress of silk-owners is indiecribable. In ef- 
fecting sales they have, it seems, begun to accede to any re- 
quirements ofthe buyers; and therefore the foreign traders, 
taking progressive advantage of this state of things, have 
violated all the conditions under which the reconciliation 
was effected. They do not calculate weight according to 
the actual weight of the goods; they make arbitrary 
rejections ; they beat down tle price considerably ; and 
they do not give insurance note and godewn receipt ; but, 
there being none to make objection, the old abuses have 
been fully re-established at the present day. The condi- 
tions in question were purchased by our countrymen at an 
expense of many hundred thousand yen, and more than 
sixty days trouble: they should be ns inviolable as an iron 
castle, and as valuable asa golden rule. In spite of this, 
the aliens have been successful in breaking through them 
without a single word ; and therefore they haughtily declare 
that the Japanese can be easily disposed of. Hence, not only 
the recovery of our commercial rights, upon which the pub- 
licists so loudly insisted, have not been attained ; but als» 
we have not even succeeded in remedying any abuses ; 
and an unexpected effect has been produced upon the 
pending treaty revision. What feelings can any true 
patriots entertain upon such a subject? 


It seems tous that the present quotation of silk is 
the lowest possible, and yet, if we compare it with 
that obtaining in the time of the trouble, we find a 
depreciation ranging from $70 to $100, as the subjoined 
table shows :— 


1881. 1881. 1881. 1881. 1881. 1882,  18#2, 
Aug. 80, Sept. 22, Oct. 27, Nov. 24, Dec. 24, Jau. 26, Feb. 4 
Filatures Superior ... $710 $720 $720 $730 $730 $700 $600 
3 Common ... 680 690 690 680 680 660 610 
Uyeda Red-stamped... 630 630 630 — -—— 600 530 
ge) AROSE: cicescceds » 620 620 620 — — S570 520 
Tomioka Jonare ...... 630 620 630 630 630 Ssu 560 
Mayebashi ,, __....... 5380. 670) 670 SO HTN FBO Sov 
Hachioji ,,  —..... 53800 5B0 BBO BB0 — ATO $10) 
Kakedas Superior ...... 680 700 TWO FO FOO BN Bey 
Hamatsuki............ 560) = 660) «66500 BHU 550) HOODS 


The quotations above given are for the best grades of 
silk, aud are very low. Hence it is excusable that, al-| 
though stocks had decreased by about 4,000 Iales on| 
the 4th instant, yet they still oxceeded 13,000 in number. | 


But the proprietors now staying in Yokohama are seduced | 
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fo extreine distress. Will they return to their country 
homes? In that case they cannot escape bankruptcy. 
Will they remain here longer? They have nothing to do. 
Indeed, they cannot go either forward or backward, Among 
them those who are comparatively well off have resolved to 
entrust their fortunes to Henven, and return home 
rathor than stay here and keep on bo. rowing from the Tozya. 
Tn fnet, offers of support made to the Rengo Kiito Ni-adzu- 
kari-jo in former days have been converted into an outery 
of resentment, Trae patriots |! My worthless essay can 
hardly inspire you as to the real condition of affairs ; and 
therefore T shall be happy if you will carry your attention 
further than the mere matters to which I have alluded, and 
keep my treatise simply as a record for future reference, 


ANSWER TO THE FAPAN GAZETTE. 





(‘Translated from the Keizai Zasshi.) 


HERE is in Yokohama a foreign newspaper called 
the 1g Gazette. Of lute it has constantly eri- 
ticized our Keizai Zasshi. When we impugnod the Mitsu- 
Bishi Company, it found that we had beeu careless in our 
inquiries ; and when we discussed tho fiunuces of Japan, it 
replied that our method of argument was erroneous. Tudeed, 
its interference is to no purpose ; but should we not tweak its 
supurb nose on the present occasion, it may continue to 
mike similar comments as astunding matter. Therefore 
we propose hereinafter to point out that what that paper 
believes to be errors are not so; while what it deems right 
is false. 

‘The reason for the Editor of the foreigu paper asserting 
our arguments to be specions is because he thinks that cur - 
reney has become scarce in Japan at present. He says :— 

“The want of the country for more ‘circulating mediuu’’ 
may be pressing becanse of the greater sums now required 
to complete the ordinary transactions of business. If we 
refer to 1877 we find a Government issue of 121 millions 
cheulating at 106. ‘The country was then in possession 
of 114 millions of enpital. ‘The Government issue now is 
106 millions circulating pt P70 nominally, bat if riee be 
taken as the standared of value, at 190. ‘The curreney now 
represents ouly 56 to 62 millions ef capital,  "Phese figures 
ave exclusive of the natiounl bank issues ; if these be 
included, we arrive at the fullowing comparison of 1877 
with 1882. 


1877 Governinent issuc...... 121,000,000 Value as Capital. 





Bank notes .......eeeee 22,000,000 125,000,000 
1882 Government issue...... 106,000,000 
Bank notes” ....... weeee 30,000,000 
Rice Standard ..cccvesees seceseesee 74,000,000 


Specie Standard iv open ports ... 83,000,000 


“ There is, consequent upon depreciation, a deficiency of 
capital ranging from 42 to 51 millions of yen.” 

By the above, tho Editor means to say that, although the 
axmount issued is now greater than before, yet its value as 
a circulating medium has, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion, decreased by bettveen 42 and 51 million yen, and that 
this is the cause of the insufficiency of the currency, ‘The 
Editor of tho “Fapan Gazette falls into error in comparing 
the exchangve rate ns it was at a time previous to the de- 
preciation of the currency in consequence of the increase of 
issues by upwards of 21 million yen in 1877—with that of 
the present day when it is depreciated to its proper value. 

If he should know that tho rnte in 1877 was indefinite, 
then he would discover that the real value of the curreney 
of Japun has of diminished by from 42 to 51 millions yen 
as he states. If his assertion should be cofrect, we should 
have to admit that the reason why the value of paper has 
fallen to between 160 and 170 in the present day, 
is because popular confidence in the Government has been 
shaken, Is our confidence in the Japanese Crovernment. to 
he mensured in 1882 Ly 160 or 170; while in 1877 it) was 
106?) What is the canse of the diminution in our faith ? 
Or does the editor mean to say that the confidence of the 
majority of the Japanese people in the Government has 
diminished to that extent ? We are Japneese 5 and we 
are prepared to swear by heaven and cath, that our res 
liance on tho Japauese Government in PSS2 does net differ 
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from that we felt in the year 1877 and the same is truo, 
go far as we know, of all our relatives and friends.  There- 
fore it seems that the depreciation of the paper money is 
not a gauge of the fall of public confidence in the 
authorities ; but that there is some valid cause for the 
decline in value. 

What is that causethen? ‘he value of the currency of n 
country fluctuates according to the supply and demand. 
There is no reason why, while the quantity of goods in the 
market for commodities, and the total of the currency, remain 
unchanged, the value of the latter should depreciate. ‘There- 
fore, altheugh beyond all question currency’s value deprecia- 
tes in direct proportion to an increase in its quantity, yet that 
increase must be relative ; that is to say, it must be an in- 
crease unaccompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
total of commodities for which it is exchanged. A corres- 
ponding increase in the aggregates of both ought not to 
cause any depreciation er appreciation of either. Let us 
explain this more closely. For instance, were the ex- 
change rate of 100 million paper yen at par in 1876, it 
should legimately fall to about yen 66.16 per cent if the 
issue were increased by 50 millions in 1877. Unless the 
quantity of merchandize be decreased, or the currency be 
increased, the exchange rate cannot be further lowered. 
How wonderfully ignorant of both facts and theory is the 
Editor of the Gazette / 





ON TREATY REVISION. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


MPHE public is well aware that the treaties between our 

country aad the nations of Europe and America must 
be revised. All declare that those who oppose it are 
unjust and iniquitous. We, like others, have already fre- 
quently discussed these points in the papers and from the 
platform ; and therefore we will not argue any farther upon 
then; but will hereinafter consider the questions, why 
foreigners oppose revision; what measures they may take 
for obstructing it, and whether the scheme adopted on our 
part in making the demand is perfect or not; and finally we 
will explain how, should we take our proper standing, the 
work of revision will, in no respect, be a difficult one, 

Although the principal opponent of revision is England, 
yet even other countries more or less object to it. What is 
their reason? Of course, it is beyond all question that the 
present treaties are to their advantage; but there must be 
some deeper motive for their shamelessly consulting only 
their own selfish interests, no matter that they are well 
aware that their conduct is wrong and iniquitous. Asa 
rule, a person only takes unjust advantage of those whom he 
despises ; and hence we conclude that the reason why the 
aliens oppose the revision is because they disdain our country- 
men. Even we ourselves are not without some feeling of 
shame when we reflect upon the state of things in our 
country some decades of years ago. But when haughty and 
high-handed foreiguers hear and consider the circumstances 
of this nation, their scorn must, we think, far exceed that 
which we ourselves experience for the bygones of Japan. 
Therefore it is natural that they should act arrogantly and 
rudely towards us, and insist upon their own unreasonable 
interest. 

Not only do foreigners underrate us, but there are 
Some among them who are not even aware of the existence 
of Japan. Of Occidentals, Englishmen travel most frequently 
in the Far East and are the best avquainted with its cir- 
cumstances. Still, even among them some are to be found 
who think this country to be a dependenzy of China. When 
our Imperial forces attacked Formosa some years ago, a 
certain newspaper published in England stated that some 
savage tribes of the Orient were at war. This was owing to 
the writer’s illusive assumption that we were barbarians like 
the people of Formosa. Indeed his ignorance is ridiculous ; 
but seeing that, even among journalists, who should be well 
acquainted with the state of affairs both in their own nation 
and abroad, there is to be found such a person, we may imagine 
that Japan does not exist in the eyes of Europeans. It is 


plain then that, in order to conduct intercourse on what they | other words, what the Government dves is what the people 
Consider an equal fouting, they may irrationally conclude! wishes to be done. 
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conferred too much honor upon Japan; and that, thus, for 
her to demand their revision on the ground that they are 
unjust, shows her to be aa ingrate. Should such be the 
opinion of strangers it will, we repeat, be natural that they 
should behave themselves arrogantly and impolitely towards 
us, and insist upon the promotion of their own advantage. 

We are inuch exasperated with) the disdain and rudeness 
of these strangers; but when we take into consideration 
the acts of our own countrymen towards an inferior race we 
see that wo must not attach too much blame to the Wei- 
terns. What characterizes the behavior of Japanese mer- 
ehants in Korea 2 ven such dealers as are regarded in Japan 
as spirithess persons, and still observe the obsolete fashion 
of falling on their knees when they meet any Government 
official, become high-handed and obstreperous soon after they 
land in the peninsular kingdom. They form confederacies, 
and sometimes intrude upon native Government offices, or 
stone the Koreans. In fact, their attitude is almost identical 
with that of the Kuropeans who scorn our countrymen. 
Therefore, any one whe has equitable aud impartial views 
would not venture to censure Western people, regardless of the 
proceedings of our own compatriots, — Intercourse between 
Japan and Korea is not an affair of yesterday. Although 
the customs and spoken languages of the two differ, yet the 
race-origin and written character are indentical. In sooth, the 
relations between Koreans and Japanese greatly differ from 
those between Circassians and ourselves; and, therefore, 
though Koreans still remain far behind us in progress, yet 
we should not seorn them as bitterly as the Westerns 
despise us. Yet our people do treat the people of the 
peninsula as badly ax our occidental visitors treat ourselves, 
And, as this is indisputable as regards our dealings with the 
Koreang it is not unreasonable for aliens to be haughty and 
supercilious, with us and to hold on to their unrighteous 
privileges. 

Not without some ditfidence do we write thus ; but the 
objection of the foreigners to the proposed revision being 
attributable to their selfishness, if we should be partial in 
indicating their wrong-doing, and cloaking our own errors 
with obstinate patriotism, all that we should accomplish would 
be to justify evil acts by evil example ; and therefore we have 
had to explain ourselves impartially as above, in order to 
expose foreign injustice and selfishness. 

As we have above stated the aliens object to our proposals 
through contempt. Therefore, to accomplish the revision 
we must let them know the actual conditions of our country, 
thus averting their scorn; and, on our side, we must abolish 
the abuses which arise from despising any inferior nation. 
This is by no means an easy task; and therefore the 
treaties will not be revised without difficulty we believe 
the resulé could soon be accemplished, we adopt; bnt proper 
meatures. In the foregoing we have wished simply to show 
that the fact that our Government cannot complete the 
revision even at the present day is not unreasonable. 


European and American uations, without any accurate 
knowledge as to the real state of things in our country, | 
arbitrarily undervalue us, and although they may be con- 
vinced of the rectitude of our proposals, still oppose them, 
from selfish motives. Therefore, if we, instead of making a , 
proper scheme, recede from our proposition in order to secure 
their consent, they will be strengthened in their selfishness. 
The more we yield, the greater the advantage they will 
claim, so that finally, however much we cede, we shall be 
unable to obtain their acquiescence. But, should we assume 
a proper standing, our desire will be easy of attainment. 
Before wo investigate any plan, however, we must first con- 
sider who they are that oppuse the revision, and on what 
grounds they found their objections. All the nations of Europe 
and America do not like our proposals; but not one of them 
hates and obstructs them so bitterly aa England does. This 
is a fact well known to the public; but to say simply that 
zhe objects to the proposition is obscure; and therefore we 
will proceed to inguire whether her Government or her 
people, or both, reject it, aud then we will expound the 
course that should be taken by us. 

As Great Britain is constitionally ruled, the popular wish 
is fresly represented in the acts of the Government. In 


If the authorities should conduct 


that they have esteemed us too highly ; aud so, learning cur| matters in defiance of the popular will, they would soon be 


desire for a revision of the present treaties, may exclaim that 
In entering into any treaties, rightly or wrongly, they have 
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taken to task by Parliament, and the Ministry would have to 
resigu. Although treaty matters, being within the preroga- 
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tive of Her Majesty, cannot be controiled by Parliament 
whether in conclusion or revision, yet the Government, which 
is desirous of attracting popular good-will, always consults 
public inclination, and strives to follow it. For instance, the 
British Government has submitted the proposals of our 
Government to different Chambers of Commerce, and to the 
consideration of Parliament, in order to elicit the public 
views. Should the British people approve of the revision, 
Government will not oppose it; while, if the former dislike 
it, the latter, even though itself should deem the proposition 
agreeable, will surely reject it. The British Government is 
one which cannot do anything in defiance of popular 
will. Hence it seems that the opponent of revision is 
not the British Government, but the British people, 
the former acting merely in accordance with the will 
of the latter. What then can Sir H. Parkes do? How 
can he obstruct revision, if the English people desire 
it? Where the British Government cannot act, how 
can the Minister P Hence we conclude that the dissentient 
from the revision is neither the Minister, the Government, 
nor Her Majesty, but the British public. The present 
Government being a Liberal one, its principles are to main- 
tain peace both in its domestic administration and foreign 
intercourse. It thus differs from the Conservative party 
which inclines to extend its military power abroad and to 
advance by force the interests of England, Therefore such a 
matter as that of treaty revision may, we think, bo easy of 
accomplishinent at the present time; while it was difficult in 
former days when the Conservative party wielded political 
power. Should revision not be completed at this momnet, 
it will never be effected in future. People being ignorant of 
the fact that the prime opponents of revision are the British 
public, thoughtlessly imagine that the Government or its 
representative contradicts it. Thus firing at the wrong 
range we miss the target. Had our people known this at an 
earlier date, they would have suygested some scheme to the 
British public instead of vainly debating with its Govern- 
ment. This is much to be regretted ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE LITTLE LAME DOCTOR. 





We fell in with Count Otto Laurowski at Spezzia on the Eastern 
Riviera. He wasa fine tall man with a well-trimmed fair beard, 
and deeply-set, violet, melancholy-looking eyes ; just the sort of 
person to turn the head of a school girl. My wife, it is true, could 
no longer claim a place in the category of “ bread-and butter mis- 
ses,” but she was immensely charmed with him. She declared him 
to be a most gentlemanly and accomplished man. Personally, I 
had my dvuubte about the fellow. He described himself asa Pole, 
and talked, with a kind of a sob in his voice, about the misfortunes 
of his country. He had fought against the tyranny of the Czar; 
he had suffered exile and imprisonment ; he had aided the Italians 
to throw off the Austrian yoke by taking part in Garibaldi’s cam. 
paigns ;in fact, according to his own account, there were few 
things in the way of chivalry and heroism with which he had not 
somehow been cunnected. 

Not that he boasted of his achievements in a coarse, bragging 
fashion, they came out simply and naturally, one by one, in the 
course of conversation. My wife, too, was greatly impressed by 
the notion of his being a count, and the last unmarried scion of a 
terrib'y ancient family. Heaven only knows when the first Laur- 
owski saw light, but it was long before the first year of Our Lord. 
Still, to my mind, there was something “fishy” about him. He 
was always extremely well and carefully dressed—I never knew 
his feet to be out of smart patent leather boots—and he sang 
queer outlandish songsina superior style, being gifted with au 
agreeable tenor voice. He also played billiards with superior skill 
—far too superior skill, as I knewto mycost. We began by 
knocking the balls about purely for the sake of the game. but he 
generally contrived to put a little “ interest’ on it, just a few nap- 
oleons, to cause a little excitement, and he generally won, after de- 
luding me into the insane belief that I had only to get another 
stroke to cry victory. 

‘‘The Count is going on to San Remo,” said my wife to me one 
morning, as we sat at the breakfast table in the Hotel d'Italie. 

“San Remo, that isn’t far from Monaco, where that wicked 
gambling-house is.” 

‘Oh, Tom! Ishould like to go there above all things! Do 
take me! I am tired of this place, and the mud baths don’t seem 
to be doing me a bit of good.” 

I could quite believe this last statement, for I did not put much 
credeice in the efficacy of bodily ablution in thick dirty-looking 
water, on the part of a person, whose health being excellent, re- 
quired no treatment of any sort. But going on to San Remo, or, 
indeed, anywhere except back to our country home in England, was 
rather out of my programme. November was drawing nish, and I 
cou'd no. think of the fields being in stubble without yearning for 
aride with the hounds. 

“You know, my dear, we are duc home in a fortnight,” 
swered in my most conciliatory tone. 


I an- 
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* Oh, bother! There is no necessity to go back this winter, or 
just yet at allevents. Oh! Tom, dear! I do 80 long to see what a 
real eambling-house is like. You /// take me, won't you?” 

When a wife, uot ordinarily given to complete submissiveness, 
attacks one in an imploring tone, all resistance is atanend. I 
sighed and yielded, consoling myself with the reflection that after 
all I was vetting old, and rede fourteen stone, and that a man who 
rides fuurtcen stone is guilty of cruelty to animals if he insists upon 
going hunting. 

‘San Remo be it,” I said, affecting a gaicty I was in reality far 
from feeling. “I'll go and ask Laurowski all about the place, the 
best hotel, and so forth.” 

I did go and ask Laurowski. The Count was delighted at the 
idea of not parting from us, and proffered his services as guide and 
mentor with effusion. 

‘¢My dear monsieur,” he remarked, “ you and madame will like 
San Remo very, very much. It is sheltered, it is warm, it is the 
best place for to spend your winter in, and itis not too expen- 
sive.’ 

The Count, among his other virtues, spoke a pretty broken Eng- 
lish, and as he also seemed to be acquainted with every other living 
language under the sun, he was of immense use to me, who found 
the simplest French sentence a puzzliny exercise. 

“Tt is in easy roisinage to Monaco,” he continued, “and quite a 
neighbour to Mentone and Roccabruna. I stay there, and make 
journeys to the casino. Poland is dead ; Garibaldi is asleep at Cap- 
rera ; I must have excitement, #0 I go to the gambling-table.” 

‘Where you'll pick up a few hundred pounds, I'll be bouud,” I 
mentally added, taking care however not to express my thoughta 
aloud. 

It was arranged that we should start the day after the morrow, 
and we carried out our arrangement without hindrance. San Remo 
was reached in dune time, and acting on Laurowski's advice we put 
up at the Grand Hotel. 

I liked the place very well—better than I anticipated. The 
Count had spoken the truth. San Remo was protected by an un- 
broken chain of mountains, and its climate was of the mildest, 
Flowers were still in full bloom, aud there was a grateful abun- 
dance of citron and lemon trees. Since conjugal devotion denied 
England to me, I felt I could be as happy here as anywhere else. 

The hotel, too. was comfortable and nicely situated, and had I 
been permitted to gratify my inclination towards drinking heer at 
my dinner, I should have been still more content. Etiquette, how- 
ever, vetoed such a breuch of good manners at a fashionable table 
Wheote, and I was fain to quench my thirst with indifferent wine, at 
unheard of prices. Nevertheless the omniscient Laurowski suc- 
ceeded in discovering a certain Jaltellina vintage, which tickled 
agreeably my palate, and was not too expensive, so that to my 
wife’s intense satisfaction I began to grumble a little leas. 

We also made acquaintances, and were no longer wholly depen- 
dent upomthe Count for company. The head waiter of the Grand 
Hotel—with the well authenticated sayacity of head waiters in 
general—arrange our seats at the dinner table so as to face those 
of a couple of Americans, a lady and gentleman, an.t father and 
daughter as I soon found out. 

The old ,entleman—though, for the matter of that, he was not 
particularly old, being about my own age—was a tall, lean man of 
distinguished appearance. His daughter was a pretty girl of the 
dazzling American type. She chanycd her dress—or seemed to me 
to change it—every two hours, snl where she managed to get all 
her variety of costumes from, or how she contrived to carry such 
an extensive wardrobe about with her from place to place was a 
mystery as deep as any of the Eleusinian. 

Their name was Rogers: John Newby Rogers, ‘‘ American 
citizen,” and Clara Rogers ; and they had crossed the Atlantic from 
their native home, Boston, Mass., for the purpose of ‘‘ doing” 
Europe. Lord! how they had “done” it too! Ina fortnight they 
had traversed Germany and seen all that was worth seeing ; Paris 
had been the work of twerty-four hours, and three weeks had 
familiarized them with Italy from its geographical toe toits geogra- 
phical heel. They were now resting—or I should rather say, 
panting—at San Remo, where they proposed to winter before in- 
vading England in the spring, and interviewing the “ Britisher.” I 
was told that Mr. Rogers was aman of unlimited means, and his 
danghter—an only child—therefore an heiress. Laurowski pricked 
up his ears when he heard the information, and immediately ad- 
journed to the nearest looking glassona mission of personal in- 
spection. I wever saw a man make such frantic attempts to prove 
agreeable as he did that day at dinner, and the worst of it was, too, 
that he succeeded. Miss Rogers seemed charmed with him, as 
indeed, what girl wouldn’t with a man boasting of such a pair of 
eyes, such a trim beard, and such courteous ways? 

“Those Amcricainca are very fine peoples--very fine peoples,” 
said the Count to me later in the evening, as we lounged into the 
smokiny-room ; *‘ they are so bright, so comprehensive, so larye- 
minded.” 

‘*So large-pursed,” I felt inclined to say, only I refrained, out of 
politeness. ‘*The girl will be a good catch in the marriage mar- 
ket.” I however remarked, not beivg able to resist. the temptation. 

The Count looked at me suspiciously out of the curves of his deep 
lustrous orbs, and ended by indulging in a little musical laugh. 

“‘T have observed.” he said, “that these fair Americaines are 
what your slang young men call ‘up tosnufl’ No, no, depend upon 
it, my good, estimable sir, Miss Rogers will be like them all, not 
so easily caught.” 

For the young lady's sake I inwardly hoped not. The subject 
was then dropped, and we talked of other things, the evening end- 
ing. as it often did. by Lanrowski suggesting a little pardie at bil- 
liards, and by my being yood-tiaturedly fleeced. 

But the Count got soon to be sparing of his society. He deserted 
me and the smoking-room, for the drawing-room, and devoted him- 
self altogether to the American heiress. He sang, he played, talk- 
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ed of Poland, Garibaldi, Gaeta ; artfully brought up the subject of 
his ancestors, and in a few words, made the most of himself. He 
rolled his large, melancholy eyes about despondingly, stroked his 
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down at his will, to the whisper of a tear. It was something very 
different to Laurowski’s emasculated sentimental rubbish and 
pleased us hugely. Miss Rogers turned round quite moved, and 


silky beard thoughtfully, put bimself into plastic and graceful at- | looked at the little lame Doctor as though he had revealed himself 


titudes, and was generally lover-like, though at the same time, 
exceedingly respectful and knightly. YL could see that he made a 
favourable impression upon the aie that she thought him good- 
looking, and enjoyed his conversation, which, to give him credit, 
was certainly entertaining. 

My wife entered into the spirit of the thing with the enthusiasm 
of cheerful motherly ladies of a certain age. 

“The Count seems much struck by Miss Rogers,” she said to me 
one day. 

“Yes, I have noticed his little game,” I answered, putting on 
my most knowing and haar smile. 

“His little game! What do you mean, Tom ?” retorted my wife 
indignantly. 

‘What do I mean, my dear? Why, nothing, only that Miss 
Rogers is said to be worth a plum.” 

‘* Well, supposing she is! So much the better. 
Count is well off too. Whyshouldn’t he marry her? 
nice girl, I’m sure.” 

“She is,” I replied, having no sort of objection to make to the 
statement. 

“ Poor man !” continued my wife in a sentimental strain, ‘‘ how 
tired he must be of wandering about alone! I should like to see 
ore settled, with a good little girl like Clara Rogers to take care 
rs) m,.” 

I thought Laurowski fully capable of taking excellent care of 
himself without any extraneous ~help. But it is a trick of mine to 
i constantly making reflections, without giving expression to 

em. 

The Count, however, was not going to be allowed to have it all 
hisown way. Somebody else appeared on the scene to make a 
“flank,” and this somebody was Doctor Christopher Hansen. 

The first I heard of the Doctor was at the dinner table, and from 
Miss Rogers herself. - : 

“T have had quite an adventure to day,” she said to us all in hor 
fresh, smiling way. 

“An adventure !” exclaimed Laurowski. ‘Tell us, I beg you, 
-mademoiselle ; I am delirious for adventures.” 

“‘T was coming downstairs,” she related, “ when I heard a terrible 
crash of something falling. I looked, and saw it was—what do you 
think now ?”’ 

We all of us hazarded the most absurd guesses, the worst of them 
coming from yours truly, who thought fit to ask whether the 
prostrate object was a lady’s chignun.—N.B. I made the suggestion 
regardless of a certain person's most majestic frown. 

“It was a crutch,” continued Miss Rogers, ‘-a big heavy crutch, 
and the owner of it, poor fellow, was at the top of the stairs cling- 
ing to the balusters in despair. I ran down with all speed, caught 
it up, and brought it back to him. You should have seen the look 
of gratitude be gave me ! I think it took away his power of speech, 
for he bowed very low, but said nothing. 

We were all rather curious to know who the stranger could be. 

A military looking personage, wearing the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour, who sat close by us, volunteered the information. 

‘* That gentleman,” he said. ‘‘was Dr. Hansen, one of the bravest 
and best surgeons of tho French army. Ho was at Saarbriick, at 
Sedan, everywhere, in fact, where a cool head and an unerring hand 
could be of service. A few years ago he was as straight as 
any one of us here. He was lamed for life whilst he performed his 
duty to the wounded, under Prussian shell. He is an Englishman, 
and you may well be proud of such a countryman.” 

This intelligence, imparted tous ina grave and almost stern 
manner, produced a feeling of respectful interest in the Doctor. 
We learned, too, that his misfortune had rendered him extremely 
shy and reserved—especially where women were concerned—-and 
that he never on any account would consent to take lis neals at the 
public fable dhéte. 

I, however, as a follow Englishman, succeeded in routing him out 
and making him a bit more sociable. I found him to be gentleman 
to his finger nails, exceedingly well read and as modest as he was 
acoomplished. He let me understand that he admired Miss Rogers 
very much, and that her delicate behaviour to him in the matter of 
the crotch had impressed him with an idea of her goodness of heart. 
He seemed also somewhat curious about Laurowski ani the atten- 
tions he appeared to pay the young American heiress. I fancied him 
as doubtful about the Count as I was myself. 

Mr. Rogers and the Doctor got on capitally. The American 
made tho study of botany his hobby, and would scale the heights 
of Monte Bignone and its chain of hills in search of rare plants. 
Dr. Hansen, whose knowledge of the science was of no mean order, 
would help to classify them, aud I could see that his companionship 
afforded Mr. Rogers an extreme pleasure. With Miss Rogers, 
though always courteous, he was shy and distant toa painful degree. 
She was evercivil and pleasant to him, but he seemed somehow 
dreadfully conscious of his Jnmeness, as though, indeed, his being 
ecurye made him a svcial leper, ill-fitted for the society of pretty 
girls. 

Nevertheless, we forced him, willy-nilly, to make one of our circle 
in the drawing-room of an evening. There he would sit with his 
ponderous crutch by his side, moodily watching the Count, who 
huvny about Miss Rogers and monopolised her in an andacious 
fashion, while my wide, evidently bent uron makipe a mateh be- 
tween these two, helped him by means of every possible womanly 
astuteness, On one occasion the Doctor's friend—-he of the Legion 
of Honour—having informed us that Haneen was a skilled musician, 
nothing would content us until we had compelled him to sit down 
and sing. After a good deal of pressing he consented, and sang one 
or two good old-fashioned English ditties ina fine baritone voice, 
powerful enough, yet so completely under coutrol, as to subside 
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to her in quite a different light ; and the Count bit his lip, through 
envy and vexation. 

There was certainly no love lost between Laurowski and Doctor 
Hansen. The Count,tall and handsome as he was, Was afraid of the 
little lame man, with the keen, grey eyes, and sceptical smile. He 
never ventured to talk about his campaigns with Garibaldi in 
Hansen's presence. He did so once, made some blunder, was put 
right by the doctor in a modest, delicate fashion, and, after th. t, 
kept his narratives for occasions when Hansen wasn’t by. Hansen 
knew too much ; he also had seen a good deal of war, and it wasn’t 
safe to talk before him. 

Under the escort of the Count, we all made an excursion to 
Monaco. Laurowski was evidently well known in the pambling 
saloon. The creupicr nodded to him, and asked him slyly if he had 
come to break the bank, and several Aabitués of the place claimed 
him as an acquaintance. I neversaw aman alter so, His handsome 
face acuired an expression of greed, which I thought downright 
fiendish, and which made him look like a Jew broker haggling 
with oneof hiskind. He got feverish and excited, and was certainly 
no Jonver the melancholy, romantic person of the drawing-room. 

That night, too, he was not in a happy vein. My wife and I 
staked a few napoleons on rvuge ct noir, just for the fun of the 
thing, and, having lost, gracefully retired into the humble capacity 
of spectators. Miss Rogers also put timidly a gold piece or two 
on the game of chance, and won. She doubled. trebled, and ulti- 
mately sextupled her gains, when she stopped, handling her gold 
triumphantly, and declaring that every penny of it should yo to 
the poor of San Remo. The interest of the evening was concen- 
trated upon Laurowski and the Doctor, who plunged recklessly 
into the gambling vortex. 

Hansen, cool and collected, threw his money down with the 
indifference of a man who cares not a straw whether he win or 
lose. The Count seemed to have some system of his own, and 
watched, with ill-disguised anxiety, the results of his play. For- 
tune, slightly in his favour at first, completely deserted him and 
he went on losing and losing considerably, becoming paler with 
suppressed rage every moment. ‘The doctor, on the other hand, 
kept on winning, and piled up napoleous by his side in hillocks, 
His luck had, however, no visible effect upon him, and he provoked 
the admiration of every one present by the superb contempt with 
which he received the smiles of the fickle dame. 

In the end Laurowski gave up the struggle with a ferocious 
sigh ; I suppose he had no more money to stake. 

“You are a beau joucur,” he said, with something like a sneer, 
to the Doctor; “you are not a poor, misfortunate fellow like 
myself.” 

wYou cau't expect everything, you know,” retorted Hansen, 
with a humorous twinkle in l!s grey eyes. ‘‘ Lucky in love; un- 
lucky at play—that is the order of things.” Then, sweeping up his 
substantial winnings, he presented them, with a bow, to Miss 
Rogers. 

“For your poor,” he said. 

It was an evening of triumph for ihe doctor. It was impossible 
for the young American heiresx, who was really a nice, sensible 
girl, not to be struck by Ifansen’s immense superiority over tke 
Count ; yet there was no perceptible change in her conduct. She 
still suffered Laurowski to pay her devoted attentions, and the 
Doctor continued to keep modest:y in the back-ground; but 
that he was more than merely interested in her I knew, for he as 

as told me so. i 

“Who is this Laurowski 2?” he asked me one day, as we sat 
alone together ; ‘‘does any onc know anything about him ?” 

I don’t,” was my answer. “I met him at Spezzia. He has 
estates in Poland, or somewhere, I believe.” 

‘*Ah ! replied Hansen. ‘‘ Will they marry, do you think ?” he 
remarked, after a pause. 

“ Women are riddles,” I observed, sagely ;’ and I never attempt 
to guess riddles.” 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘‘that Ll admire Miss Rogers very, very 
much ; | should like to feel sure that the man she loved was in 
every way worthy of her.” 

He had an opportunity very soon of testing matters so far as 
Laurowski was concerned The count, who, I fancy, from a certain 
gloom which had spre:d over him, had not found Monaco highly 
profitable of late, proposed one night a little game at cards. [ 
excused myself on the plea of being no player ; but Hansen, to my 
surprise—I kuew him to be no gambler—consented, and the 
French officer, his friend, agreed to make a third. 

They played ; and the affair ended in a scene. It was simply 
this : Laurowski. who seemed to have gone to work in good 
earnest, and won largely, was detected by the kecn-eyed doctor 
with a card up his sleeve. There could be no mistake, and Hansen 
quickly flung the remainder of the pack in the Count’s face, and 
called him a sharper. 

Laurowski turned livid. We thought he was going to spring 
upon the little lame man, and held him back. The doctor's friend 
then interfered. 

“We two are witnesses that Monsieur Hansen is right,’ he said 
to me with admirable coolness. ‘* Let there be no noise. This is 
scarcely acese for satisfaction; duels are fought with gentlemen, 
and not with swindlers.  Mousienr here will leave the town, that, 
is all, or we shall be pur to the pain of Orxposmme dian.” 

This seemed to me to be a perfectly sensible arrangement. L 
was not greatly surprised at the Count’s conduct : if) was «a sistent 
with the ceneral doubts IT had formed. IL acquiesced, therecore, by 
a sileni nod. 

The French officer took out his watch. 
time to meke his preparations fur departare, 


**Monsieur has amp > 
ju the mornu.Dy, 





early, he will go. By our permission, lie may keep what he has 
won. Our conditions are that he leaves quietly, without scandal.” 

Laurowski, with thick beads of cold pespiration tricking from 
his brow, then left the room in a hang-dog fashion. 

But it was to be an eventfal night. Whilst we were still 
talking the matter over, there sounded a noise as though the 
house were falling about our ears, accompanied by shrieks of 
‘* Fire ! Fire ‘” 

We rushed ont. It was quite true: one of the wings of the 
hotel was in flames. We all scampered off in different directions, 
J, of course, hastening to my wife's room, where, for all I knew to 
the contrary, she might ;be lying asleep, unconscious of danger. 

There was a tremendous rush, hustie, bustle. and delirious confu- 
sion. Waiters tearing about ; chambermaids screaming : men and 
wemen staying in the house scrambled into the corridors dressed 
in all sorts of fantastic costumes, and the whole scene was nataral- 
ly one of tumult and disorder. I found my little lady in no 
peril. She had been warned by the noise, was all but ready to 
leave, and only frightened on my account. We reached the outer 
grounds in safety, and looked round for our friends. 

Not one of them to be seen amongst the crowd. Presently, a 
rumour passed from mouth to mouth that Miss Rogers was in 
danger. I have said the room she occnpied formed part of the 
wing attacked by fire. A scratch band of San Remo volunteers 
had by this time arrived, and were energetically grappling with 
the flames. In spite of my wife's protestations, | foreed my way 
by sheer strength of elbows through the crowd, with the intention 
of being of service, My heroism was not, however, put to the 
test. Wefore L had even gained the centre of the conflagration I 
learned that every one was safe, and suddenly out came the tall 
figure of Lanrowski, his face lit up by the light of the fitful 
gleams, bearing in his artus the ineensible form of Miss Rogers. 

Swindler or no swindler. he was a brave plucky fellow after all, 
and had rixked his life nebly. Behind jiim rushed Mr. Rogers, 
the French oflicer, and a ho-t of excited speciatoins—but Hansen 
was not amongthem. The American girl was laid down aud im: 
mediately attended to. She had fainted, but was otherwise 
uninjured. 

* Sir, I thank you,” said Mr. Rogers to the Count. grasping his 
hands with deep-felt emotion. ‘ My daughter's life is my own ; 
you have saved it; command me in everything.” 

We were all around Lanrowski, watching him with admiration, 
and many of us cheering him. I freely forgave him his past 
misdeed. lie was the hero of the moment, yet stood silent and 
mournful. 

At last, after apparently undergoing a sharp inward struggle, 
he spoke. 

‘** You mistake yourself, sir,” he said in his broken English ; “ it 
was not I who saved Miss Rogers: [ simply lifted her from the 
bottom of the stairs. Doctor Hausen brought her down from her 
room.” 

** Dr. Hansen !" we all exclaimed. 

“Yes, lame as he is, he was before ine, and saved her with—with 
great courage. He is the hero, not I.” 

‘“‘Where is Hansen !” someholy called out. 

A search was immediately made, and the little Doctor was found 
calmly applying remedies to his two badly-burned hands and 
scorched face. 

** Miss Rogers is safe )’ he asked, tranquilly. 

“‘Quite,” we answered, ‘‘thanks to your bravery.” 

“Ah ! Laurowski has told you!” he remarked, with some 
surprise, and [ heard him add almost inandibly, ‘‘ the fellow has 
some honesty in him, after all.” 

The fire was put out before it could destroy one quarter of the 
building, and most of us suffered nothing worse than a severe 
fright. Miss Rogers’ nerves were a good deal shaken, and by 
Dr. Hansen's advice she was ordered complete rest for a day or 
tawvo, after which she recovered as though nothing had happened. 

The Count disappeared, and I have never seen him to tliis day, 
though, indeed, I heard of him soon after, on our journey home to 
England, from a person who knew him better than any of us. It 
appears that he was not a Count at all, and not even a Laurowski, 
nor a Pole, but a Hamburg Jew named Abraham Meyer, well 
known in every European gambling place, and suspected, on 
several occasions, of tricking at_cards. ‘Such was my wife's ‘‘ most 
gentlemanly and accomplished man.” 

Was the American Jiciress ever informed of the true character 
of her quondam admirer! I never told her, and I am positive 
Dr. Hansen observed the same reticence as myself. But my wife, 
of course, knew, and she was extremely intimate with Miss 
Rogers. Anyhow, we always studiously avoided the bare mention 
of his name in our conversations. 

Since our return to Haugland we have been visited by Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. and Mrs. (‘hristopher Hansen. Mrs. Hansen was 
név Kogers, and she coufessed to my wife that from the first she 
always entertained a secret preference for the little lame man. 
My wife thinks she was right, and has, moreover, vowed never to 
believe in another Count so long as she lives, 


—REGINALD BAuNnert. in Z'ime. 





YOKOCHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY, 


DO\WN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By ApoLreH KeLien. 
From Brentano Chess Monthly. 
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Width 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLtuTion OF Curss Propiem oF FEBRUARY 11TH, 
BY Mr. LANDESMANN. 


White. Black. 
isto Ka SG. (7, 1.—B. takes R. 
2.—H. to K. R. 2. 2.—Anything. 


3.—B. or Kt. mates, 
1.—-Kt. takes B. 
2.—Anything. 


if 
2.--Kt. 2, B 4, ch. 
3.—li. mates, 


We repret to say a White Bishop was omitted on B.'s 5th, 


Correct auewers received from Tesa and W, H. 8. 


— -— - - Oe ee 
————— 
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Feb. 12, British steamer Diomed, F. Jackson, 1240, from London 
vid Hongkong, Mails and General, to Butterfield & Swire. 

Feb. 12, Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, Christensen, 1,542, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. Bb. Co. 

Feb. 12, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
from Nagasaki, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 12, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,440, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O.. Co. 

Feb. 12, American sloop Swatara, Captain Cooper, 1,900 tons, 8- 
yvuns, from Kobe. 

Feb. 13, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Wynn, 1,603, from 
Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 13, British steamer /xcambia, Poins, 1,304, from London via 
Shanghai, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 12, German barque Anna, Davidson, 350, from Takao, Sugar, 
to H. Grauert. 

Feb. 13. German barque Occident, Reuter, 248, from Takao, Sugar, 
to H. MacArthur. 

Fel). 16, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

eb. 16, Japanese steamer T'viyn Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 16, Japanese barque Kanayawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, from 
Nagaeaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 17. British barque Rachel, Affleck, 282, from Takao, Sugar, 
to Soon Ho, 

Feb. 18, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O, & O. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per British steamer Oceanic from Hongkong :~For Yokohama. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith and child and nurse, Mr. , U.S.N., Capt. 
Sherburne, Mr. Danby and Mrs. Ackly iu cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
For Yokohama. Mr. and Mrs, McDonald, Messrs. Kahn, Kawada, 
iBlackwell, Kusanoki, Shiho, Yoakuzaki, Torei in cabin; and 151 
n steerage. 

Per German barque Occident from Takao:—Ten shipwrecked 
Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru fvom Shanghai and ports :— 
Baron Von Leoprechting, \irs. Ikeda and child, Messrs. Rudolph 
Lehmann, Masuda, and Minoura iu cabin; 2 Europeans, 1 Chinese 
aud 212 Japanese in steerage, 
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Per Britivh steamer Belgic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama : 
Revd. Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Gulick, Messrs. R. B. Foreman, F. H. 
Delanoy, R. M. Moore, G. H. Guestier, B. H. Barton, H. Johnston, 
E. A. Phillips, W. R. Dunn, and F. Morimura in cabin ; and 7 
Europeans in steerage. For Hongkong : Mr. Emille Zeller in cabin ; 
and 206 Chinese in steerage. 


OUTWARDS. 


Feb. 11, British steamer Malacca, Weighill, 1,709, for Hongkong 
vid es Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Feb. 11, Japanese steamer Jaiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 
Hokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Feb. 11, British steamer //arter, Grandin, 1,196, for Kobe, General, 
despatched by Smith, Baker & Uo. 

Feb. 12, Japanese steamer Sharvio Maru, Davison, 800, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 12, Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, Franck, 626, for Hakodate, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 13, Japanese barque Aiinokuni Afaru, MacFarlane, 960, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 13, Japancse steamer Hioyo Afaiu, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 14, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, for San Fran- 
cisco, Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

Feb. 14, Japanese steamer hetonege Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 14, Japanese xteamer Suminoye Maru, Frahin, 853, for Ne- 
muro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 14, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Francke, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 15, Japanese steamer Z3wruga Maru, Steadman, 661, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Feb. 15, Japanese steamer 7'akasayo Afaru, Young, 1,230. for 

Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 





Co. 

Feb. 17, vepenee’ steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 18, French steamer Janais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Valacca for Hongkong vid Nagasaki:— 
Mrs. Warren and 3 children, Captain Willan, RN. Mrs. Willan 
and 3 children, Mrs. Hammond, Revd. W. B. Wright and child, 
Revd. C. F. Warren, Mr. J. G. Kennedy, Mrs. Kennedy, 2 Euro- 

ns servants and 1 native, Messrs. E. J. Marques and servant, 
ervey, Forrest and servant, Schelisser, Stewart Auton, Lo Keng 
Choon, Quan Ye Loong, and Miss Rew in cabin. 


Per British steamer Oceanic for San Francisc» :—For Paris: F. 
von Fischer, F. Schallin cabin. For London: R. B. Graham, 
A. S. B. Chapman, Dr. R. Nelson, RN., and wife in cabin. For 
Hamburg: Dr. Schlindel in cabin. For Liverpool : Capt. Williams, 
R.A., and wife in cabin. For San Francisco: Miss Birdsell, C. 
Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. Bundey and daughter, C. B. Bernard, Mr. 
Nagasaki, T. H. Wada, Lieut. Chas. Seymour, U. S. N., Asist. 
Engineer W. R. King, U.5.N., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Barry, S. K. 
Takahashi, Elliott Rosevelt, C. A. Gosnell and wife, A. H. Bos- 
well, R. Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Reding, C. G. Beebe. Mrs. Patter- 
son, two children and two infants. From Hongkong : Chas. Laird 
(U.S.N.), J. B. Smith, wife aud child, José Manoel lava, Capt. B. 
F. Sherburu in cabin; 1047 Chinese and 7 Europeans in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, for Hakodate :—Capt, 
Brown and Mr. Cunningham in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru for Shanghai and ports :-— 
Mesars. H. Baehr, R. W. Irwin, F. C. Spooner, J. S. Cox, Taka- 
shima, Ishizaki, Fukuhara, Fukushima, Takahashi, Masuda, Mo- 
nange, Bonessi, Noyawa, Nishimura, Asahai, Mitsui, T. S. Jacobs, 
Mateui, and Captain Patterson in cabin. 

Per French steamer 7anais for Hongkong :—Comte de Diesbach, 
Mrs. Zappe and 2 children, Mrs. Mayet and servant, Messrs. A. 
Conil, Ah Choi, and Yok Fony in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Malacca for Hongkong 





vid Nagasaki :— 











Silk, for London 109 bales. 
» 9, #rance li? ,, ~ 
” ” italy... 45 ” 
Total .. 301 bales. 
Per British steamer Oceanic for San Fancisco :— 
TEA: 

From San Fran N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghai. ...............:.:00066 120 117 —_ 237 
NDSAQAKL viiceseedidicecompeis — — 223 223 
POG Ooo sascaics ceccaasiy eavenseds _ 4 2,599 2,603 
Yokohama.......................1,654 — 907 2,561 
Hongkong .............s0csseees _ 104 _ 104 

Total oui. 1,774 225 3,729 5,728 
SILK 

From Sau Fran N. York. Other Cities, Total 
el eae sei Ciecaosueddetians —_ 445 — 445 
TOU GROG csc) csawseunsaniess = 248 — 273 | 
Yokobama... .......... ...0.. — aY98 —_ 598 

Total..cecccssseeee = 1,321 ms 1,321 
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Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and porte :— 
Treasure... Se Ai, cee aS .-- $203,000.00 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong via Kobe :— 
Treasure... .2. 22. ee cee «es $152,000.00 


Per Frenoh steamer Janais for Hongkong :— 


Silk for France 434 bales. 


REPORTS. : 


The German barque Anna reports :—Leaving Takao on the 20th 
day of January experiencing N. E to the “Loochoo Group, then 
Northerly and N. W. winds blowing hard with heavy seas to the 
Japan coast; took the pilot on Friday night and anchored in Yoko- 
hama bay on Monday, tho 13th February. 


The German barque Occident reports :—Left Takao on the 25th 
January last. Experiencing for two days light Southerly and 
South Westerly winds to Botel-'obago; thence had a gale from the 
N.E, blowing hard for the next two days; the wind then moderated 
and shifted into S.E., but the heavy cross seas continued 
from the N.E. and the barque shipped heavy water continually ; 
then a heavy gale from N.E. to N. was experienced which con- 
tinued for six days ; on the seventh day the weather modcrated and 
the Yoko Islands were sighted: through the Islands encountered 
heavy cross seas from N,E. to N.W. and again strong gales from N. 
W. continuing three days; on the 10th February the weather 
moderating, Umaisaki distant about 88 miles and bearing N.N.W. 
sighted a juuk to the $.5.E., dismasted and flying signals of dis- 
tress, kopt off towards her and rescued her crew consisting of ten 
men, receiving them on board ; the wind then hauled more to the 
westward and the chain of islands to the southward of Idzu was 
sighted ; thence light variable winds to port ; on Saturday night 
took the pilot and anchored in Yokohama Bay at 11.30 a.m. 


‘|on Monday the 13th February, having made the passage in 18 days, 


The British steamer Belyic reports :—Sailed from San Francisco 
January 26th, at 2.68 p.m. Encountered favorable wind and fair 
weather to Latitude 32° and Longitude 1684° E. ‘Thence to port, 
strong adverse winds to moderate gales, with high head seas and 
squally weather. Arrived at Yokohama February 18th, at 8.57 
a.m. Time 22 days and 31 minutes. 








PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(Fer Week Ending 17th February, 1882). 




















Premium on | | a R 
Silver Ven. . A: fa 3 
ioe fl cB: as 
AyMicl as SR de ae 
a be ee eee ne 
2°. 2 3 ae 
hone a | Zzl\a la 
1882 sl | 
Saturday Cesece Feb. ll 65%5' 6%, | 657% —!— | — — 
Montiay ...... .. »» —«:13} 665! 67,4: 66,5, — |) — | -—|- 
Tuesday......... 55 14 66,%5 66.) 66,4, ue ee eed Gon 
Wednesday ... ;, 15] 66,5, 66/4| 664 —| —| —]— 
Thursday ...... » 16] 65,, 64,5) 644; —) —! —] 
Friday ......... »» AZ| OF 65,9 | 65,75 — | _ | - {|_— 
{ 
MEAT SAIL DUE FROM, 
RM UNICK cenit ae PE co 
NAN TOR 4g cast tats enters, aed: O. & 0. Ce. 
BUROPE, via HONGKONG ......... M. M. Co. . Feb. 23rd 
MAKODAT Ricssicncsiecveccce coed coorsee M. B. Co 
BLONGKONG cccccccccscccceeee- oss P.& O. Co Feb. 18th1 
Honakona, via Kope............... M. B. Co | Feb. 27th 
SIONGHONG bos deadexces. © A cesseeuw shins P. M. Co. ! 
HONGKONG ....ccccccesee ceceeceseeeess 0.&0.Ce. | 
SuaNnaual, Hiodgo & Nawasakt... M. B. Ce i Feb. 23rd 
1.—Left Hongkong, February sth, at 1 p.m., Sumatra. 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 
A MUNIGA ixescscdccisidticciniaeiecedhs P. M. Ce Mar. 9Yth 
AMERICA . ..cccccccceccsccecceeeeeces . O. & O. Ca. 
Kunorr, via HONGKONG ......... 1 P.& O. Co. Feb. 25th 
Konerk, via WONGKONG ......... ‘MM. M. Ce. 
HAKOUA TH isotessa eee dk | M. B. Go. 
HonekonG, via Kor .............. i M. B. Ce. 
HONGKONG norco oxcdiecensdececices 'O. & 0. Co. Feb. ist 
PR ONGUONGE ........ccccccccsccsceceeces ' P.M. Ce. 
SuUaNGHUAl, Hiowo, & Nagasaki.’ M. B. Ce Feb. 22nd 











Vhe arrival and departure ef mails by the ‘* Oceidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘* Pavitic Mail,” and the © Peninsular and Oriental’ 
Companies, are approximate enly. 
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= Raa Saas | 
NAME. CaPTAIN. mie FLaG AND Ria. , TONS. FRoM ARRIVED. | CoNnsIGNEEs. 
STEAMERS. | 
' | 
Belgic Davison British steamer ° 2,627 | San Francisco _ | Feb. 18! 0. & 0. Co. 
Escambia Poins British steamer 1,304 | Londou vid Shanghai | Feb. 13, Smith, Baker & Co. 
Meiji Maru Peters a pele steamer | 1,010 | Cruise Dec. 28 Lighthouse Departivent 
Nagoya Maru Walker Japanese steamer | 1,914 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 16} M. B. Co. 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer © 1,145 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 9! M. B. Co. 
Volga Guirand French steamer | 1,502 | Hongkong Feb. 8! M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. | 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone i 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Rets 
Alexander Carlson Amcrican schr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13| Captain 
Alice Soula French barque = 450 | Antwerp Dec. 4{ A. Reimers & Co. 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner D1 | Okotsk Nov. 28 | Captain 
Anna | Davidson German barque 350 | ‘Takao Feb. 12) H. Grauert 
Diana ' Peterson American schooner 64 | Petropavlovski Nov. 26 | Captain 
Freedom | Loneus American barque » 932 | New York Feb. 11} C. & J. Trading Co. 
Helene | walt ' American schooner 60 | Kurile Ialands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Jane Sprott i Hughes | British barque ' 669 | Antwerp Jan. 28 AL Reimers & Co. 
Jonathan bouriie ~ Doane “American barque = 1440 | New York Feb. 8| C. & J. Trading Co. 
North Star Ridderbjelke | Russian schooner, 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Occident Reuter | (German barque ; 248 | Takao Feb. 13] H. MacArthor 
Ohude Wilson American schooner, 72 | Kurile Islands Sept. 30! Captain 
Otoue | Snow American schooner! 52] Kurile Islands Nov, 26 Captain 
Otsexo Pearce | American schooner) = 36 | _Kurile Islands Nov. 15 Captain 
Otter ~ Lattlejohn American schooner, 70 | Alaska | Nov. 3| Captain 
Rachel | Attleck British barque 282 | Takao | Feb. 16/ Soon Ho 
Sulitelina | P. Graham British barque | 964 | Cardiff | Jan, 29) M. M. Co. 
: i | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
' 
| ! 
| | | 
| | | : 
! | | 
| | | 
V eee has OF WAR IN PORT. 
oe ee _- Se C+ --- - ee Nt) Wi ee SS ne 6 
NAME. Guns.| Tons. Hi. P. DescripTioN. | WHERE FROM.! ° COMMANDER. 
ane ee pats Sas 6 - +--+ ooo - - - — —_ “3 = | - =< _ Sa he gs ot 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 0. ccs cee coe cee 5 523 180 Sloop Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
3 Kongo... 0. eee eee ef 18 | ,76L | 440 Corvette | Hakodate | Aiura Norimichi 
- Nisehin Suge, set, dae -siake Siatatn Cae Ul im i Bad Sloop do. ; Yamasaki Kagenori 
PINGOR cic. caag eee Gay. apers Ss 2 | Sus | 30 Imperial Yacht | do. Sawano Taneteteu 
AMIR ie AN--Monoe WO Ga Se ass ew See 6 i Lsj7e  . 7d CGiunboat Nayasaki Cottou 
SAVAUATE: “aye sade <x ee oe OS. TO0 _— Slvop Kobe Cooper 
C HINE SE —Yu Yune Pace whee.” “Say. esas Meal Se Ws BIO 7 500 Frigate | do. Kin- -yong-chai 
ENGLISH—Encounter  ...0 ww. wee eee eel 614 870 35V Corvette | do. Robinson - 
Westrel: isc ase wes. aes ee caval 4 610 100 Gunboat do. M. W. Lang 
RU SSI AN-==ASliic cox eax: Gis Sue eae et BE “S000 _ Corvette | Nagasaki Amossoff 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
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VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 











| 
DESTINATION, NAME, | AGENTS., | To BE DESPATCHED. 

‘ | 
i ; j 

PON CRORES ge. Ger sac, Gage anh ee ae, Beluic 0. & O. Co, | Feb. 21st, at 10 a.m. 

Ole tN" ea... eet, Be ah: ota’ ade. eke, week Jane Sprott A. Reimers & Co. Quick despatch 

PN Olagt sac Gans Shek aS Wee a CM a! ct Uceident H. MacArthur | Keb. 25th 

BRN PrAVCIeN- cas tes heck ace Rae Wee Gane City of Tukiv P. M. Co. March 9th 

UAE UAL Wel HOLS evi, ang awe wee. “east aed Nagoya Maru M. B. Co. Feb. 22nd, at 4 p.m. 
| | 
| | 
t \ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








IMPORTS.—Business continues in the same unsatisfactory state with absolutely nothing doing in staples. 
There have been a few sales of Velvets nud Ltalian Cloths, at lower prices: otherwise prices are all nominal, and 
great difficulty is experienced in getting delivery tnken of goods previously sold. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.50 to 30.50 Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0.70 
im » Good to Best... ..  ... - $32.00 to 33.25 | Taffachelass:— ... ...12 ,. 43 é $1.90 te 2.10 
uae ae do. Serie se i $27.25 to 28.75 |WOOLLENS :— 
os. 28 to 82 Common to ium ... ‘a $32.25 to 32.75 | p),; 1) wde 293 
. : (ood ta Bat : $33.50 to 35.00 Plain Orleans ... 0 2... eee ee bation yds. 32 1... 4.50 to 5.50 
: Figured Orleans... ... «.. 29-30), 31, 2. 3.50 to 4.50 
»» 38to 42 a er » $86.60 to. 37.00 | Ttslian Cloth... 0. a. ss 4, 824. O17. to 0.28} 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 20 in.... 0.142 to 0.16 
1} » 9» he pe ‘ 
Grey Shirtings :—83 Ib. per piece 383 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 ta ° a ae We i re 
" ” 9 Ib. » 45in. $2.15 to 2.674) Cloths, Pilote ... ... .. .. 54,4, to56.... 0.30 to O45 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. ...  ...24 yds, 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 "“‘Deentdeut 54 re aes §, aie 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 44 in $1.60 to 1.724 residents... St, t056,.... 0.50 to 0.55 
g ge: eee ” : ” . . Union... of ., to56.,... 0.30 to 0.55 


Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. y $1.35 to 2.25 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.peryard $0.08} to 0.10 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 


Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 ford Ibe. perlb. ... 0.37 to 0.42 


Do. 2} to2#1b.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.75 |LRON :— 
Do. Slb.... ...24 ,, 30in. _,, $1.75 to 1.90 | Flat and round “ see ves vee . $2.50 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...85 ,, 22in. _,, $6.60 to 8.50 | Nailrod assorted ae sais wil =, .. $82.30 to $2.50 
do. smallsize - - ay $2.80 to $3.07} 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week have amounted to 16,000 cases nt $2.10 to $2.05 per ecnse, and 
deliveries during the same period have also been 16,000 cases. ‘The Freedom urrived on Saturday last ; and present 
stocks of oil are now about 101,000 cases. 

SUGAR.—Receipts of new Formosa sugar amount to about 18,000 bags and prices range from $4.30 to 
$4.45 per picul. Other staples remain unchanged. 


RICE.—There is no change to report in rice and the market remains quiet but firm. : 
Sugar :—Formoea in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.30 to $4.45 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ... ...  perpicul $2.80 to $2.29 
a Taiwaafoo in ree ae .s $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Wheat wwe » $1.80 to $1.90 
- et aaei: aa and Ke-pak $8.00 to $9.00 | Kerosene Oil... 0... we ow  percase $2.05 


 Q'na No. 4-5, K’fan & Kook-fah °. $7.75 to $8.30 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has quieted down during the past week ; and the amount of business done has been 
small. Purchases are 400 piculs, viz: Hanks 120, Filatures 103, Kakedas 95, Hamnatsky 57, and Sendni 25. 
There is no change whatever to report in prices, holders continuing firm at the advance recently noted. A good 
deal of silk previously bought is still under iuspection. Total settlements to date are 12,400 piculs. Stock 
5,800 piculs. 


Blank: NO; 2 io co ceiccc liccssisccncesestvadciaswasdtiwayvace $590 to $600 
% Bes VOM Valeo d ore cetina gute brudgucnigenaeeatuaredo oa teendse $550 to $560 

‘6 con gh MII. MIME: . See taaseeeceatesegaeseuscecadss ere ee $465 to $530 

PM IMDM TON —— NO. OT caida dicanccuccaessacsesads inkcsaiadcasesseaeds $680 to $690 
” ” 2 POR eER PRS RISE SOC E ECC eC eee eeerer rere Sree rery 2) $640 to $650 
KBakedas.—-Beeh  csciscsiccccovccessscccscecseccscchcese ovseeces $650 to $660 
ei Medium to Good ..............ccccsececsesene soeeee $600 to $620 





TEA.—The day following our last issue about 250 piculs of Good Medium leat was settled, since which 
time no transactions have been reported. In the meantime 450 piculs have been received. Prices remain nominally 
as last quoted. 


Common ie ‘as Pee sae -« $11 and ander | Fine us ‘ets oS dae --. $27 andu d 
Good Common ...  ... ues ee wee $13 to $16 | Finest ae ug. ae de iiss 
Medium ... zo hig i ‘es .. $17 to $20 Choiee ee ~ sie ae a Nominal 
Good Medium ... ee dex sea .. $21 to $25 | Choicest ‘ sae 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—The high rates ruling during the past week have considerably checked the Export business 
and owing to the dull state of the Import market, there has been but little demand for remittances. 





STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight .................66.025. 3/92 | On SHancHat—Bank sight.................ccececcseseeeces 73} 
Ss Bank Bills on demand .................000000 3/82 3 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 73% 
- Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 39% @ 3/10 | On New YorkK—Bank Bills on demand............... 90} 
‘ = 6 Ci, par ssheweee ven teeeigareees 3 104 @ 3,10}; =i Private 30 days’ sight............... 914 
ON Paris—Bank sight ..... ....ceeeeee ceeeeeeeereteee 47] | Ow San Francisco—Vank Bills on demand ........, 90} 
6 Private 6 months’ sight ..................0.. 4.87 ee Private 30 days’ sight ......... 914 
On Honaxona—Bank sight ............cccceeeeeeeeeeee BS Cisct. FOUNGATS 05 Sencluseviiesiecasecnsceinuiniees tiuse tavnw cetaavevns Ls OOwy 
“a Private 10 days’ sight ............... 1, » GOLD YEN aiactiapasise tates es iwi ake Nivianhodaiaes, OOO DOM 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—In the interval under review tbe settlement of a small vessel for Havre and Hamburg has 
inken place on private terms. The Occident and Fane Sprott ave both usking for cargo for Kobe, and somo small 
engagements have been made for each vessel. The 8.8. Dzomed is in port and sails to-day for London via ports. 
Coastwise nothing is moving whatever. 
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: MISCELLANEOUS. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN: 
A Brief Account of its Geography, History, 
Constitution, dc. 


LI ST | f aes work was compiled by the Imperial Government 
| of Japan, and contains thoroughly reliable data, 
especially collated for the information of Their Royal 


LIGHTHOUSES ETC = ia Princes ALBERT Victor and GezorGE of 
4 ° 


CONTENTS. 


I.— Organization of the Central Japanese Government. 
O F J A P A N 9 II.—Provincial Administration. 
III.—Geography. 
FOR IV.—Statistics of Population. 


V.—Tokio. 


1 8 8 oO VI.—Kioto. 
9 VII.—Osaka. 
; ; VIII.—Open Ports: 
Caw be obtained (Price 40 Sen) at the following : IX.—Hokkai-Do (Yezo). 
X.—Riu Kiu Islands. 


LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, Benten, Yokohama, XI.—Outlines of Japanese History. 


XII.—Financial, Commercial, Postal, &c., Statistics. 





LANE, CRAWFORD & CO,, vee eee eee Yokohama, Only a limited namber for sale. 
E. C. KIRBY & CO., tre tee ee eee Kobe, Apply at the offices of 
Yokohama, February 4th, 1382. The “Japan Mati,” No. 16, Bund, 


And Messrs. KELLY & Co., No, 28, Main Strect. 


Price ees eee eee 81.00, 
Yokohamn, December 6th, 1881. 





——. _ 
—_——.eee 


YOKOHAMA AND BLUFF] wn ,.5m 
GROUN® RENT. 


Dh owners of YOKOHAMA and BLUFF LOTS, 
the Ground Rent of which is due, are requested to 
make immediate payment of the said Ground Rent at the 


Land Office of the Kanagawa Kencho. . HAT S AND HEL METS. 


OKI MORIKATA, 
Ken Rei. THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
Kanagawa Kencho, 


1st February, 1882. AGAINST SUN STROKE. 


MARE 





ELLWOOD’S 


PATENT AIR CHAMBER 








To be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Outfitters 


and Wholesale only of 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. dcuetee. 


SHIKA-NO-SE BUOY. ne 


Beware of Useless Imitations. 


HARIMA-NADA—INLAND SEA. O58. 


pen GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Gold. 





N OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, that the Buoy 
advertised as having br ken adrift from its mvorings pene GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Medal 
on the 11th January, 1882, has Leen replaced, : 


; BY ORDER. 
Lighthouse Department, 
Benten parse GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS, 1878. 
5] 


Yokohama, January 28th, 1882. April, 1880, 


Mi GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Poiie. 
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Storekeepers throughout the world. 
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AVORY & MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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For the Excetience of our Manufactures we have received the following Awards :—Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diplome 
of Merit; South African Exhibitiou, 1877, Gold Medal; Paris Exhibition, 1878,* Gold Medal; Sydney 
Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma; Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 


* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tinplate Manufacturer. 


E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 
Wilden Works, near Stourport. 


SHEBET IRON 5 


BRAND:?D ‘‘ BALDWIN—WILDEN” AND ‘‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED «= FP&.WB” swine, “‘umicoRN,” “ARLEY @2.” ‘* STOUR.” 


Exports Agent.—Brooker, Dore & Oo., 4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 
September, 1881. 12m. 










+ 


CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple Remedy for indigestion, which is 
the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful 
and bencficial, that it is with justice called the “* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“ \orton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for ufrvards of &5 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 28. Od., and 11s. each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, 


——$_ ee 





CAUTION. 
Be sure and ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


a — ————— nnd 


_ Original from 
Digitized by Google CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
ae ee See mre Phas 
PRR ee Cor rr eK have Hanpysine & C, 


Fi ; PERFUME ae ; Limited. 






“a celobrated for nearly a century past, is of to very best Enclish § 
» manufacture. For its purity and vroat excellence it has 32 Walb k | ' d 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 9 roo 9 on on, 
Vienna, Philatletpiiia, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. . 


% ONLY GOLD MEDAL- PARIS, 1878, 
e) TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST CROLK CF MERIT,” 
| MELBOURNE, !8S1._ 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylaug, Stephsnctis, 
Opopanax, Jockey Ciub, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, F 

Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medai Louquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. k 


_ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA WATER, 


@ most fragran' Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


a very refreshing Wash which stimu'ates the skin toa hoalthy a 
action and promotes the growth of the hair. x 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowers, 


ATKINSON'S WATE HOSE TOILET VINEGAR, 





H{, & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
* thousands of ‘l'ons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL TRONWORK, ETC, 


erat. So See Sy ee 





ae “2 = 





BR a a ON MaRS 





a new and indispen\' lo Toll ct accompaniment, aud moet See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B, & C.) 
| ATKINSON'S \.iiTE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, with 1, spe adie 
WH) and other Specislities and peneral articles of Perfumery may ilings. Balcony Panels. olumns. Column ) 
“ be obtained of all diule inieverg uch at tt the World, aud ‘of way V a Serene, Ponte, Brackets. Gratings. Ca; itals. 
fF J- & EB. As = -tATSOMN Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

24, OLD BOND S727, LONDOSY, Wy ii Balusters. Newels, | Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
" vi Crestings. ‘Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 
PRIOB LIST FRES ON APPLICATION, &) Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


ee {a4 


CAUTION.—Mesrrs. J. & E ATKINSON mannfecture 


EY their aitichs of one and the best quaiisy ofl Purchescrs tre A ih j iv 
f cactioned to avoid counterfeits by oly rvin’ theteach nitiae 8: ao SMIT Ry GES 


= fe labelled w it f Trade Ifark, a’* Vie hite Rese? o Oe | 
Miamine ee 12 Shapes and Sizes. 
pri SSTABLISHED 90 Geis aa 
Rw I at Sa 2 ms AERO. — =i Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
CF PN A RS ee aa se ape uy tigfina: 2 
ao . ech ‘ aS = .*” a. “\ . . 
nto oy to |Andw. Haudysids © 4)., Limited, 


ee ee LIN TIC 


KEATINGC’S POWDER. . ,- 26 ins. 
KEATING’S POWDER. ere ae ATEAT 


ToL ae: Ba Ree WONDER OF MODERN. TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 








Kl L L Ss , B U G Ss ; Prrsons sulfering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
F L E A Ss cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” Tho blood is the fountain of life, and {te purity can be 

M Oo T H Ss P maintained by the use of these Pills. 


BEETLES, | Sm SAMUEL BAKER, | 


his work entitled “‘ The Nile Tributaries in Styasinis, asaya, ‘I 


THIS POWDER 1s quite HARMLESS ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 


Doctor, and that I had tho best medicines at the service of the 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, | * sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time T had isany applicanta, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, |“ to whom I served out a quantity of Hollowny’s Pills. These are 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this | :ost useful to nn explorer, us possessing unmistakable purgative 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for “ properties thoy create an un reniable effect upon the patient, which 
their pet dogs. “ satisfies him of their value.’ 


THIS ARTICLE has found soGREAT) SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 


article in imitation, The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


the tins of the genuine on bear the autograph of 

THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. [au certain ronely for bad lezs, bad brenste, and ulcerationa of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting aud subduing all inflammations. 


KEATINCG’S WORM TA2LETS., Mr. J.T. COOPER, 

KEATINC’S WORM TABLETS. in his account of his extraordinary travela in) China, published in 
’ US7i, says— Thad with mea quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 

KEATING S WORM TABLETS. oe ple, asd nothing could exceed their gratitude; 








gave Some tu the people, aiid 
KEATINC’S WORM TABLETS, us and, in conas pquet Cy muck, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
: VV in upon us, u? itib ut fuat a tea-epeonful of Ointment was worth a 
KEATING Ss ORM TABLETS, * fowl and any sa ti ty of pens, and the demand became so grent 
A PUREL i VEGETABL iD SW EETME: AT. both in appearance | te 4] wt [ was obbbured ft loch tyat ihe s nt vial ri ‘minting stoek?? ; 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the) = So! ld by ali Chemi-ty and Medicine Vendore throu, hout the World 
Only certain remedy for LNVESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It | May 1 17th, 1978. a 


is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Drug! fists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Londo... 


Printed and published ai the “ Japan Mail” Ojiee, 16 Bund 
Yokohama. 
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‘RAIS CK QUE DOIN; ADVIRNNE QUE FOURRA,’ 
NOTICE TO CORRESVONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 

is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WREKLY Malt. must be 


authenticated by the name and nddress of the writer, not for publica- 
tion but as a guarantce of good faith. 

Itis particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the Mana- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every- a be addressed to 
the EpIronr, 





YOKOHAMA: 


JAPANESE Enea 25 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25rn, 1882, 
12, Muist lita YEAR, 2Np Monty, 2571 Day. 





DEATH. 
At Wladivostock, on the 13th instant, Thorvald F. Russell, 
Superintendent Great Northern Telegraph Co., after a short illness. 





A private telegram received this morning announces the 
death of Mr, Martin Dohmen at or 
route for Europe. ‘The event must have taken place about 
the 20th instant, judging from the advertised dato of the 
slenmer’s arrival nt Aden, but as yet we are not in posses- 
sion of any particulars, 

Mr. Dohmen arrived in Japan, vid Java, in 1858, as 
snpererrgo of a Dutch merchantman, and was tomporarily 
employed in IT. 3. M.’s Consular Servico from April to 
September, 1861, after which he was pormanently attached 
to that service, in the capacity of Supernumerary Interpreter 
to the Consulate nt Kanagawa, In Angust, 1863, he passed 
an examination, nnd on Jannary 25th, 1864, received the ap- 
pointment of Interpreter at Kanagawa. Shortly after this 
he was attached to H. B. M. Legation as Acting Japanese 
Sceretary, performing also, from 1862 to 1865, the duties 
of Post Office Agent. To served under the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as Director of the Municipality of Yokohama, with 
the rank of Vice-Governor, from October 11th, 1867, till 
Juno 3rd, 1868, when he was appointed Assistant Account- 
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ant and Ante Literprater at Yolo: joining the Legation 


there on July Ist, 1868. He was next appointed I. M. 
Vice Consul and Chancellier at Yedo (Angust 17th, 1871) 
and performed the duties of Acting Consul and Acting 
Assistant Judgo at Kavagawa from April, 1879, until the 
close of 1881, when the illness, which has just terminated 
futnily, obliged him to lonvo Japan. 

Mr. Dohmen possessed abilities of a very high order: 
his accomplishments as a linguist were exceptional, end 
Her Majesty’s Consular Service in Japan had few officers 
so capable of digesting and esttomizing statistical in- 
formation. 





Among the most unpleasant experiences of life in Japan 
are the occasional infidelities of old and trusted servants, A 
case in point is that of a gentleman who sent his house-boy 
from Tokiyo five days ago to cash a cheque for $50 in Yoko- 
bama, and who is still awaiting the arrival of the money. In 
this instance, as indeed in most olliers, the temptation was 
not by any means the greatest to which the culprit had been 
exposed. On more than one occasion he had been the bearer 
of much larger amounts without showing any disposition to 
violate his trust. But his moral natare was not strong 
enough, apparently, to resist a succession of assaults ; and, 
so, he fell. : 

Such things go further than anything else to shake one’s 
faith in Japanese honesty. If a man who has been in one’s 
employment for years ; who has been invariably well treated, 
and who has acquired that knowledge which of all things is 
most calcniated to strengthen wavering morality—the know- 
ledge that one is truasted—if. such a man will suddenly sell 
himself to the devil for afew pieces of silver, betray his 
master and desert his wife for half a year’s salary, one cannot 
choose but feel that the integrity of native employés is 
at best a brittle commodity. 

At the same time there is this to be said, that the trust 
we repose in these people is perhaps a little out of proportion 
to its justification. Suppose an Englishman were living in 
Paris or Rome, would he send his French or Italian groom to 
cash a cheque for two or three hundred Jvuais dor? “IF hé 
did,” most people will reply, “he would deserve not only to 
be robbed, but to be otherwise punished for exposing a fellow 
ereature to such temptation.” Yet the Japanese lias certainly 
less reason to be faithful to his foreign employer than the 
Frencliman or Italian to his English master. 
few among the “ flotsam-and-jetsam” 


There are nota 
denizens of Yokohama 
who think it small shame to do a foreigner in the optic. The 
“arrogant unjust alien,’ who, according to the vernacular 
journals, pursues his own selfish interests without any regard 
whatsoever for those of the country in whieh he lives, is 
surely fair gaine for light-fingered retaliation, No caste 1s to 
be lost by flecciny him, We doubt very much whether the 
native who has put his hand in his English employer's pocket 
here, is subsequently obliged to descend to any such social 
inferno as that peopled by the disciples of Fagan and Bill 
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Sykes in London. It is much more probable that he trans- 
fers himself to a stratum of admirers and emulators, or at 
any rate that he finds plenty of quasi-respectable people ready 
to belicve that he only did as he was done by. 

{| But what of the law? Can he escape the long arm of that 
tyrant without difficulty 2?) This, we must confess, is a point 
that puzzles us not a little. Our readers are probably aware 
that every unit of the population of Japan is registered, and 
that, when a Japanese changes his place of residence, he las 
as much trouble about getting his name transferred to the 
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register of a new Division, as an English pauper in obtaining 
admission to a strange work-house. And if he does not 
effect this transfer, it is simply impossible for him to live 
long anywhere, unless he jas some friends exceptionally de- 
voted and capable of concealing him. Under these cirenm- 
stances, one would fancy that the police ought to be able to 
put their hands on any eulprit without much trouble. So 
they do, as a matter of fact, but “not with such invariable 
precision that one can believe them entirely uninfluenced by 
the concomitants of the crime. We shall see how they get 
on in this last ense before we add it to the list of adverse 
evidence. 
* . * 

Talking of dishonesty in unexpected quarters reminds us of 
another case too curious to be left unrecorded. 

An American Judge lately gave it as his opinion that 
newspapers are just as free to become the paid advocates of a 
certain policy as lawyers to plead their clients’ causes. 

Commenting upon this, we pointed out that, although the 
conduct of journalists in perpetually accusing their confréres 
of venality, and claiming disinterestedness for themselves 
alone, seems to justify the Judge's verdict, yet his premises 
are illogical, since newspaper editors profess to hold the 
opinions they advocate, while lawyers make no such preten- 
sion. “ To affirm, therefore, that an editor is as free to sell 
his pen as a lawyer his counsel, were to relegate everything 
saleable, morals and manufactures alike, to the market for 
commercial commodities.” 

Such were our words ; and thereupon a local contemporary 
solemnly proceeded to charge us with “ contending that Judge 
Allen’s j:'tdgment conclusively supports the position that there 
is nothing immoral—or we prefer to style it dishonest—in 
the responsible conductor of a newspaper selling his pen and 
his influence to advocate the interests of the persons who 
hire him.” 

This gentle reader, is the trumpet-voiced champion of 
newspaper morality, It is not often that one sees the jack- 
daw pull off with his own claws the peacock’s feathers he has 
assumed ; and, if we had any sympathy with Judge Allen’s 
crooked code, we should be inclined to send him a copy 
of our conscientious contemporary to show him that he has 
not entirely underrated journalistic integrity. 


We sliould recommend our lady friends to furnish their 
wardrobes with some of the fine old brocades that were worn 
in Japan a century ago. Antique dresses are looming on the 
horizon of fashion. Some in the style of the sixteenth century 
have lately been imported into New York and Washington 
and are said to have taken the fashionable world by storm. 
One is of turquoise blue satin, made on the model of the 
pictured costumes of Diana de Poitiers ; Another, of canary- 
colored satin, is in one piece, straight and long, like a 
Gabrielle garment, with puffed sleeves, high: black velvet 
frieze about the neck, and no ornament on the skirt but a 
velvet aumoniére depending from a fine gold chatelaine. 
we are to go back to the stiff Lrocades and lofty perruques of 
the Louis Seize period, the gorgeous stuffs of old Japan imay 
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be turned to excellent account, At the same time it were not 
wise to assume the propagandism of this American idea as an 
absolute certainty. Leaders of Society in the Old World pro- 
phesy the prevalence, on the contrary, of the so-called “ uni- 
form toilette,” for which the Queen of Italy is said to be 
responsible, Ata ball lately given in her Majesty’s honour 
in Vienna, the Viennese ladies appeared without excep- 
tion in white, emulating the hue of the marguerite, after which 
the Queen is named, Her Majesty seems to have become 
entichée of the idea, for on ler return to Italy she gave a ball 
to which ladies were invited to come entirely in white. Since 
then, at several receptions in Paris, the colours to be worn 
have been specified beforehand, and it is said that the wildest 
extravagances were perpetrated in attempts to produce effects 
by startling combinations and contrasts of materials, “ Riches 
are for spending, and spending, for honour and good action,” 
says Verulam. What an essay the good old philosopher 
would have written had he lived in these times ! 








A long lettor from Mr. Arthur H. Crow, dated from 
Hakodate, Yezo, September 17, on “Travel and Sport iu 
Japan,” has found hospitality in the Fie/d of the Slat of 
December last. The contribution contains nothing par- 
ticularly novel or remarkable, 

It lins the usual advice to travellera with regard to 
bagguge and commissariat ; the customary stock of infor- 
mation as to inns, ronds, means of conveyance, servants’ 
waves, flens, efe., nnd an unusual criticism of tourists’ secend 
Fifteen years residence in Japan—imany of 
which have been devoted to studying the people and their 
language—have never made us acquainted with any such 
proverb as that which Mr. Crow grammatically renders :— 
“There is not a scented flower, a singing bird, nor a virgin 
in Japan.” Sach a libel may have been invented by some 
ignorant, flippant and salacious “ globe-trotter,” whoso 
experience of Japan's flora and fauna was derived from a 
few hours’ travel alone the ‘Tokaido ; his ideas of rest, 
from inns demoralized by those influences that unfortunately 
came in the train of foreiguora ; and his notions of society, 
from a night or two spent in the purlieus of a treaty-port. 
Mr. Crow, it is true, denies the two first impudent asser- 
tions, remarking :—“ Our paths in the hilly districts ofteu 
ran for miles along pretty valleys or rocky ravines Jaden 
with the perfume of the honey-suckle, wild roses, gardenias 
and scented lilies.” Our readers will probably be puzzled 
to think where Mr. Crow can have discovered scented wild 
roses in Japan, For our own part we give itup. With 
regard to the birds he goes on to say:—“* With the 
exception of larks, thrushes and nightingales ’? — how 
many more and how much sweeler sougsters of the 
air do you want, Mr, CROW ?—“ tho proverb is true 
enough.” The writer, might decently have halted here ; 
but he must fain add, for the sake of what he may deem 
effect, “the loss said ubont virgins the better.” Really 
one is tired of hearing these flippaut denunciations of 
Japanese immorality, and we desire Mr. Crow and all 
tourists of like kidney to know once for all, that there is no 
country in the workl where lusty young sparks with well- 
lined purses cannot discover violable chastity. It is sim- 
ply insolent, no less than unjust, to infer the immorality of 
a nation from that of the limited and abandoned class to 
which the foreign tourist has access. For the rest, Mr. 
Crow’s information as to passport and shootiug regulations 
may be of use to Englishmen intending to visit Japan, but 
even to them his long epistle will not convey much trust- 
worthy instruction as to the amount of sport to be obtained 
throughout the empire, or the mode on which it is conduct- 
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ed. The subject deserves better treatment than it has 
experienced at the hands of Mr. Arthur IH, Crow. 





Mr. Mosby, formerly a gallant partizan colonel in the 
Confederate service during the Civil War in America, is now 
serving the Umted States Government as Consul in Hong- 
kong, where for three years past his best efforts have been 
directed to the extirpation of the abuses which had taken 
deep root in his office during the administration of his 
predecessors. His most recent published protest has been 
addressed to the State Department at Washington against 
what he deems the iniquitous regulation which compels a ship- 
master discharging an American seaman in a foreign port to 
pay three months extra wages into the local U.S, Consulate, 
presumably for the man’s protection against destitution, but 
really in Hongkong at least long devoted to far other and 
illegitimate purposes. The Consul gives, from his own 
expericnce, several instances of the working of the law result. 
ing in outrageous imposition, In his opinion the law of 
extra wages, ns interpreted by the State Department, is a 
positive discrimination against American seamen in favor of 
foreigners, and not one of the least potent causes which are 
working toward the disastrous decline of the Great Republic’s 
mercantile marine. Any U.S. Consul under the regulations 
now in force is forbidden to discharge otherwise any 
seaman who may be an American citizen. A ship- 
master engaging such a man in Yokohama to help to 
navigate the vessel to Hongkong, has to deposit three 
months extra wages in the Consulate in the latter port before 
he can discharge Lim ; in other words giving four months’ pay 
for less than a month’s duty, while the cost to the ship of 
the discharge of a forcigner engaged under like circumstances 
would be only $1.00. “ For this reason,” says Mr. Mosby, 
“no ship-master will employ Americans as sailors, because 
the law imposes a penalty for doing it. The regulations say 
that it is the policy of the law to discourage tle discharge 
of seamen abroad: I am unable to see why it is 
It might have been so eighty years ago, when 
American ships were navigated by American sailors, and 
when the laws were enacted, which we are now administering, 
to secure their return home. But an American sailor is cer- 
tainly now a rara avis in terris, At least nine-tenths of the 
sailors I discharge are foreigners, who sail indifferently under 
the flags of different nationalities. An idea seems to prevail 
at the Departinent that there is a class of foreign seamen who 
have acquired the character of American seamen, by habitual 
service on American ships. If there are any such they have 
never been to Iongkong. ‘Those I discharge are always 
ready to go on the first ship that offers a chance, as soon as 
they have had aspree on shore. It is all right and proper 
that a fund should be raised and appropriated to the relief of 
American seamen in distress; but it would be far more 
equitable to levy it ratably on the tonnage of all ships than 
to collect it in the haphazard way it is now done. It should 
also be collected at home ports and not by Consuls 
abroad.” As things are managed, the money collected is not 
applied to the proper purposes for which the Relief Fund 
was intended. It has long been employed, says Consul 
Mosby, “in the interests of sailors’ boarding-masters, who 
have been the principal beneficiaries from it. During the 
two years and cight months that T have had 
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charge 
of this Consulate, I have collected in extra wages, and 
tarned into the ‘Treasury, $4,725.13, and have only ex- 
pended for relief $190.00, which was paid into the Govern- 
ment Civil Hospital here for sick seamen. My predecessor 
in the eight years preceding me expended, or rather furnish- 
ed vouchers signed by his stool-pigeon, a sailors’ boarding- 
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master, for 38,403.52, for relief of seamen.” This is a direct 
charge which ought certainly to be investigated ; and, indeed, 
it i3 evident from Mr. Mosby’s representations, that the whole 
system of official dealing with American seamen discharged 
abroad demands the serious attention of Congress, to whose 
notice it is likely to be urgently presented. 





This is the age of castles in the air, ‘Lhe acrial railway 
from Dover te Calais seems likely to become something more 
than the “baseless fabric of a vision,’ and there is talk of 
carrying on simultaneous operatic performances at the great 
capitals by the aid of the telephone. More practical, perhaps, 
but little less difficult of achievement is Fiad’s interoceanic 
ship railway, the bill for which is now before the Senate of 
the United States. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that this project is a rival 
to that of the Nicaragua Canal, and that its purpose is to 
build a railway for transporting ships bodily, from the Galf 
of Mexico, across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, to the Pacific 
Ocean. The gigantic difliculties which lic on the threshold of 
this scheme have been admirably described by Mr. W. L. 
Merry in the Argonaut of January 21st ; and they are so in- 
teresting that we make no apology for repeating them here, 

First, then, comes the necessity of obtaining a perfectly 
solid road-bed, so as to avoid the danger of fatally straining 
a ship while en route. This might be possible in the “ cuts,” 
but certainly not in the “ fills,” subject, as they would be, to 
the disintegrating effects of heavy inter-tropical rain-falls. 
Every ship must be prepared to undergo more or less strain 
in heavy seas ; but, as the wriler justly points out, no seaman 
willmgly pushes his ship into such circumstances unless the 
exigencies of service demand it. 

Second comes the question of grades and curves. An ele- 
vation of 754 feet has to be overcoine, and every change of 
grades is to be controlled by gigantic “ tilting-tables ” work- 
ed by hydraulic machinery, each of which would cost as mach 
as a lock in the Nicaragua canal. ‘Then, with regard to 
curves, the dilemma seenis so scrious that some of those who 
advocate the scheme admit the necessity of building a 
straight road from end to end—which could scarcely be ac- 
complished without moving the mountains of Tohuantepec. 
The projector himself, however, proposes to meet this diffi- 
culty by using turn-tables at the angles, and these, not less 
complicated and gigantic than the tilting-tables and, also 
worked by hydraulic power, would not only be énormously 
expensive, but also require constant repairs in the tropical 
climate of the Isthmus. 

Thirdly, the terminal works for hauling out and floating 
would require an immense outlay, each being virtually a lock 
three thousand feet long with enormous stationary engines, 
and a submerged system of tracks, Mr. Merry calculates that 
these works, exclusive of the cost of harbours, would -cost 
more than all the locks of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Fourth on the list of difficulties come the cradles for trans- 
porting ships, ‘each a massive and sigid structure, costing 
probably as much as a first class steam-ship and equally 
liable to deterioration.” The number of these cradles would 
have to be considerable, and, to enable them to pass each 
other en route, luge side-tables must be provided. 

Fifth comes the almost inestimable danger to which laden 
ships are expose] by bransportation on rails, out of water, with 
their weight chiefly resting on the keel, No shipis intended 
to carry her cargo with its weight so disposed. The water is 
an indispensable foundation to her, and if thousands of first 
class ships have been ruined by lifting them out of the water, 
when loaded, for repairs, how much more liable to injury 
would they be when the momentum and yvibration of a rail- 
way journey are added. 
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Mr. Merry also considers that the liability to diumaye by 
heavy side winds mnst not be left out of the calculation, A 
large ship out of water on her keel, presents, with her top- 
hamper, an immense area for the wind to act on, and it 
sometimes blows so hard in the Tehuantepec gulf, that no 
canvas can withstand it. A ship out of water would stand a 
bad chance at such a time. 

The writer then proceeds to enumerate the alvantages of 
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the Nicaracua Canal, bnt we need not follow him here, since 
it is generally admited that, if a canal is to be constructed, 
Nicaragua isthe place to do it, and since also, to our think- 
ing, the claims of the route are sufficiently established by the 
any rainy season a four-hundred-ton 
steamer ean now the Atlantic and proceed to within 
twelve and a half miles of the Pacific Ocean. Nature herself 
has plainty indicated the most convenient channel way, 


simple fact that during 
leave 


The tone of the English press in discussing Mr, Blaine’s 
diplomatic notes is in enrious contrast with theiv utterances 
oflast October regarding the consanguinity and family friend- 
ship of the two nations. 
now « <nre their readers that the “ sentimental gush” poured 
forth 1 “ngland three months ago, was simply the result 
of a+ ,rtuitous combination of circumstances. General 
Garfield's illness, say these sarcastic writers, happened 
to coincide with the London “ silly season’; and for want 
of something better to write about a “ sympathy boom” was 
worked up. Mr. Blaine, however, has elicited Tneland’s 
true feelings, and the bitter and sneering comments on 
American policy, made by such papers as the Standard, the 
Spectator, and so forth, show how hollow were the professions 
of British friendship. Of course the journals that write in 
this strain would have us believe that Mr, Blaine’s only fault 
consisted in administering the foreign affairs of his country 
as if it were a great nation and not a backwoods country, but 
the “powers that be” think otherwise, and Seeretary 
Frelinghuysen will probably think as they do. 


* 
% * 


However, little we may be disposed to believe that the 
figurative hand-shaking which took place between the two 
conntries over President Garfield’s grave was spurious 
sensibility, we cannot look forward with confidence to any- 


Some of the American journals 


thing like real friendship between England and wAmerica, so 
long as the leaven of Irish malice is active in the New World. 
Lhe United States cannot get rid of their Wibernian immi- 
grants who on tle whole make good citizens enough, but 
bring with them to the land of their adoption a hatred for 
England that seems to be intensified, if possible, by pro- 
sperity. It is not to be supposed that the energy which 
induces these men to devote their intellect and carnings to 
fostering sedition in the Emerald Isle, remains entirely with- 
out sympathy in the States. People that are in earnest 
always possess a certain claim upon the respect of their 
fellows, and the American Fenians are terribly in carnest. 
It is in truth a gloomy look-out—Iveland perpetually sending 
her over-flow of malice and sedition to the United States, 
there to gather material ability for imischief and to sow 
poisonous seeds in the hearls of those that ought to be our 


closest friends and allies. 


* 
* *& 

Tt would seem, too, that Irish Americans have a leopard- 
like objection to changing their spots, They are just as 
ready to trail garments of defiance behind them in New York 
as in Ballinasloc. Here is a specimen, showing at the same 
time what are the nature of the honours that fall to the lot 


of getlemen appointed to receive wandering Land-leagners in 


the United States ;—“*When the committee entrusted with | people of New York. 
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the reception of Messrs. O'Connor and Healy met recently, 
there was the usual altercation, Judge Toohy, it seems, had 
ventured ty strike from the list the names of O°’ Donohue and 
O'Brien. The name of O'Brien has 
figured among the [rish kings, we believe, and there was an 
O'Donohue who called himself “The O' Donohue,” with a 
eapital T. On the other hand, we never heard of any Irish 
king eallod Tuohy, and the judge’s coxnomen has never been 
entitled to any other €T" than its initial one. The excision, 
therefore, was most invidivus. It excited comment. Such 
was the feverish—shall we say Irish ?—nature of the 
commment that Judge Ferral moved to adjourn,, be- 
fore the meeting was disgraced.” The judge’s prophetic 
But so did Mr, T, 
He advanced to the Judge, 
aud informed him that he “ was not fit to preside over a 
The Judge waived the opportunity for 
the neat retort that he had frequently presided over a dock- 
full of them in an official capacity, and remarked haughtily, 
but ungrammatieally: “ JVha do you refer to, sir?” Mr. 
O'Brien, with equal hauteur Lut more grammar, replied : 
“To you, Therenpon the Judge, casting dignity 
aside, boiled over, Thus Rhadamanthus spoke : “ You are 
You are another!” retorted O’Brien. 
“You area dirty liar!” bawled the Judge. A_ pleasing 
to what kind of a liar Mr. 
O'Brien was going to call the Judge. The richness 
of viluperation that the Anglo-Irish vocabulary is sus- 
ceptible of leads us to deeply regret that Mr. O’Brien 
did not have an opportunity to continue the discussion on 
veracity, But it was not to be, The pugnacity of the 
average Trish delegate is such that he never can witness two 
gentlemen engaged in a purely personal row, without wanting 
to join the row himself. It is ill-bred, but it is Trish. Mr, 
O’Brien’s possibly pungent epithet was lost in the wild yell 
which rose from the other gentlemen clamorous for the fray,” 


his was indefensible. 


soul spoke then, as will be seen. 
BR. O'Brien's possibly roval soul. 


body of Irishmen.” 


cir.” 


a liar, then!” 


uncertainty exists as 





What acurious book might have been written by anyone 
who during the past twenty or thirty years had jotted down 
brief accounts of all the practical jokes that came to a bad 
end. But nobody ever does this sort of thing. There is 
alwayz an idea that it is too Inte to begin, just as if the 
world had drifted irrevocably into its old age, and young folk 
were not to be young folk any longer. Here, at any rate, is 
the latest addition to the history of fatal sportiveness :— 


The other day, as the French bark Felix was approaching 
the port of Marscilles under easy sail, a negro belonging to 
the crew suddenly clambered upon the bulwarks and plunged 
into the sea. Although the vessel was promptly hove to, and 
a boat put out in search of the unfortunate man, who was 
known to be a powerful swimmer, all the efforts made to 
rescue him proved fruitless. Inquiry among the crew re- 
specting the motives of his suicide resulted in the following 
painful revelation :—He had shipped at Mozambique as an 
able seaman, and hia shipmates, learning that he had never 
before made a voyage to France, agreed to persuade him that 
human flesh of the negro variety is so highly relished by 
wealthy Frenchimen of the present day that he could not fail, 
upon arriving at Marscilles, to be ronsted andeaten. Their 
plot proved only too successful. The conviction that he was 
destined to figure as a comestible at some Marseilles restaur- 
ant preyed upon his mind to such an extent that he at last 
resolved to die by his own act rather than encounter the fate 
awaiting himin port. This determination he made known to 
the authors of the hoax, but they nevertheless kept up their 
jest until the Ae/x sighted Marseilles, when the wretched 
negro, believing himself to be irrevocably duomed to suffer 
death within a few hours, drowned himself. [lis tormentors 
are in prison, and likely to pay dearly for their joke. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde is getting on very well among the good 
The latest American papers contain 
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tion about alienating her good-will when the oniy question 





an account of a “ tea’ given in his honour by Mr. and Mrs. 
Angustus Hayes, The young poct had a levee of the most 
approved type, during which he ‘ stood in the middle parlour 
under a gigantic Japanese umbrella covered with grotesque 
figures of gaily coloured paper.” His soul, which he so often 
apostrophizes in his poems, and bids “ come out of guinea-ruled 
England,’ seems to have found a happy resting place for that 
evening at any rate under one of the parachutes that shelter 
itinerant hucksters in Tokiyo. The daylight was excluded 
from the room by heavy dark curtains ; and though the ga: 








at stake is whether we shall buy her cottons and woollens 
cheap. It was exactly the converse of such a policy that 
we ought to have pursued. England knows very weil that 
in establishing ourselves at ‘Tunis wo should not be doing 
her any rernl harm, and she would soon have ceased to be 
concerned had she scen us treat the Bey as she herself 
treats the petty princes of the States alice controls. But 
ou attitude in the matter of the commercial treaty shows 
us off to great disadvantage, and sho judges, not without rea- 
was lit, it fell upon Mr. Wille “softened and tinged to a json, that we are acting in this instance the part of bad 
delicate pink by coloured shades fastened upon the globes of 
the chandeliers.” Of course the poet had to keep the 
“feast of reason and the flow of soul”? moving along 
“pretty considerable,” but he proved himself equal to 
the oceasion ; for he “rarely suffered the conversation 
to drop below a certain level, and often lifted it inte 
ararer air than is usual at afternoon teas.” Among 
other choice tid-bits of msthetic gossip, he informed the 
company that Mr. Whistler is the first) painter in 
England, though it will take England three centuries to 
find i¢ out. Paris, however, has found it ont already, for 
Paris has the gift of recognising art in whatever garb it 
presents itself, ‘The great event of the evening was when 
Mr. Wilde “advanced a little from the seclusion made by 
the rod of the Japanese umbrella and the partition on his 
left.” At that “happy moment” he was instantly sur- 


neighbours and ill-advised persons.” 

M. Dufrénoy'’s ideas on the subject are not, however, 
shared by many of the French journals, whose utterances 
do not, it must be confessed, convey any very exalted idoa 
of Gallic intelligence in the matter of political economy. 
Thus the Liberté spenks with considerable rancour of “ /es 
pretentions anglaises” which ave so embarrassing t> French 
merchants ; while another of the principal papers has a 
leading article in which, foretelling the defiuite failure of 
the negotiations, the writer says :— Without doubt what 
will happen is this:—-the Wunglish to whom the French 
miutkets are absolutely indispensable, will get their 
woods passed through Belgiam. They will rub- their 
hands and fell ene another that to the pleasure of 
coing on getting rich they are adding the glory of 


deceiving their ucighbours.  ILalt there! Messieurs les 
rounded by ladies, who “ grouped themselves in the form of a 


horseshoe,” the heels being represented by Mrs. Jolin Bigelow 
and*the Marquise Sanza; the former of whom seized the 
auspicions occasion and secured the illustrious youth for 
dinner on the following Sunday. Lappy Mr. Wille ! lappy 


Anghtis; we ave net more stupid. than you are your- 
-clves, Wo nre not going to let you take your re- 
venge, for the Tunisian affair, in an economical campaign, 
in Which, despite your extraordinary aceomplices—more or 
iess your dupes,---you have not succeeded in causing us any 


ladies of New York ! a a wai & 
serious cmbarrassements, If you persist in your scheme, 


M. Dufrénoy, writing in 2 Economiste Frangais ot {We shall simply have to establish a system of frontier con- 
January 7th, severely criticises France’s uvrensoning 
attitndein the matter ofthe commercial treaty with England. 
Nothing surprises him more or appears more inexplicable 
than the persistent opposition of the French Government, 
Something really strange scems fo (ake place in the Cabines 
whenever the question bas to be dealt with, ME ‘Tirard, 
when he took the Portfolio of Commerce, had pledged him- 
self oxplicitly to the doctrine of free exchanges, and yet 
little by little he swerved from the indicated route until he 
ended by making common cause with the protectionists. Te 
was succeeded by M. Rouvier, who, as well as his chief, M. 
Gagnbetia, had ofien expressed themselves in favour of free 
trado principles. ‘Then, indeed, it seemed as though there 
was no further cause fur apprehension : the treaties would 
progress at a good round pace. But, to everybody’s 
astonishment, MM. Rouvier and Gambetta exeented the 
same species of pirouctio as M. ‘Tirard :—from the day 
of their first conferonce with the English negotiators, 
the treaty of commerce was stranded, Undoubtedly 
there is somothing in it that does not appear on the 
surface, but who shall say what? > Protectionist influences 


trol suas to prevent international fraud.” 
Tnnagine,—if such a flight of faney ba possible-—what 





sort of Tanguage we should held in reply did statements 
similar fo these coma from the Japanesc! Not yet 
has anything so delightfully irrational appeared in’ the 
Tokivo vernacular press with all its vagaries. “ Well !”. 
save M. Dafrenoy, “ with all respeet for our contemporarics, 
we are a good deal more defes than tho Mnglish. For in 
the Tunteian aflhir they havo so well suecceded in inti- 
midating us that up lo this very mowent we have not dared 
fo take the only part worthy of us and consistent with our 
interests, namely, fo assume tho supreme power in the Re- 
gency. And in the affair of the commercial treaty, in order 
not to make ugland’s fortune by letting her carry to our 
market products which after all we shall remain free to 
buy or notas we plete, we stupidly grant a monopoly and 
pay tribute to certain manufacturers, already well nourished 
and well provided for, to the end that thoy mny be able to 
gell us their cottons and wooillens, let the anality be what 
it may, at whatever prics seems good to them, As 
Kk 


in order fo prevent “international fraud,’ that is much 


weestablishing a system of control at the Beleian froutier 


SS 


of course suggest themselves, but what are the irresistible 
means, the wnanswernhble arguments, that cangse those in- easier said than done, and white he was about it, our con- 


fluenecs to be this obeved by all the Ministers, (he men of 





emai s vanthd diayve dene well ta say how he peat se | 


to-day no less than those of yesterday 2 ‘The niyvstery is tbe sch oa ves Kk. 
H * 


not to be penetrated. a” # 

Nono the less does M. Dufrénoy regard the now too] M,. Gustave Naquet, writing in another leading Parisian 
probable failure of the negotiations as a great misfortune, |Journal says :—" It is certain that the Hoglish had the 
and the obstinacy of his Government as a grave fault, from |veatest desire to impose upon us conditions very wlvan- 


a political, quite as much as an cconomical, poi of view. |tageons for their industyy asd commerce, bit eqiually diss 





“Wo were alraid,” hho gays, ‘fof causing England dissatise fastrons for ours, With this view they have tried to throw 
faction when the oceasion presented itscl! for annexing |stast in the eyes of our Siauvesmen, Ge.” He theu proceads 
Tuuis to our Algerian colony, aud yet we lave no lesita- [to reprorch Great Britain roundly and not altogesler uy 


Google 


meee ee eee te cS _—— -_—~ - -- = 
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-prohibitive, measures when she found i¢ to her advantage [tion of these monopolies,and 
so to do, ns for example when she prohibited the import of 


foreign cattle under the pretext of acattle-plague. Finally 
M. Naquet denounces the English merchants as wishing 


to “inundate” Franco with their goods, 


¥ 
2 * 


Over these utterances M. Dufténoy breathes a despatr- 
ing sigh, 
ignorance and anti-cconomical prejudice that our publicists 
—men not without intelligence and instruction—speak of 
an inundation of foreign goods as they would) of an in- 
vasion of Prussians, Ceood Coad} much beloved esu/reress 


the inundation that causes yeu so nel alaray never 


drowned anyone but monepolists, and the barriers that you 
seck to oppose to it will serve no purpose but to maintain 
thoso same monopolists at our expense. You have set your 
hearts, then, upon euriehing ALL Pouver Querticr and lis 
We, for 


our part, are not mach coucersed in) bringing: about svc 


tompeers, who are already telerably wealthy ? 


an object, and when we demand @ csr ef ai erss that treaties 
vf commeree should be nade with Moylind and all other 
vountries, that they shenld be made without feo much 
scrutiny and without haceding over their conditions, think 
vou that we do so ont of tenderness for the English, the 
Italians ov the Duteh ? 
question at all; business is busiuess. 


Syinprthy does not enter the 
We desire, 


Kumers—that is to sav, the great bulk of the nation---to be 


We Coile 


able to buy whatever we want wherever we please, and 
we desire, atthe same time, to open) forcim markets 
to such of our industries as enrich our eountry, that is to 
says, industrics of export. As for ludustries which make 
a pretence of contributing to the national prosperity, and 
which are able fo do nothing but ask us for subventions, we 
shall always have plenty of them and they have alieady 
been too lung fattening at our expense.” 


Relations between Great Britain and the Government 


of Barmah have long been ofa most unsatisfretory nature. 
Indeed it is well nigh, if not wholly, impes-ible to live on 
terms of sociability with such a drute ofa nemchtor as Ning 
Theebaw—a despotic filthy voluptuary, steeped in blood, 
Intoxiented with brandy, and wallowing in vile debauchery 
—a murderer and fratvicide. Under no cireumstanees ean he 
he wv pleasant companion or correspondent ; and ke has 
Jong kept the Government of India trembling on the very 
vergo of forbearance, Relations Jast now are particularly 
strained. Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah, acting under the instructions of the Viceroy and 
Diicdin 


remonstrauce to the Minister for Forciza Affairs at) Man- 


Governor-General of in’ Conneth has addressed a 


dalay, on the suljcet of the monopoles granted for saudry 
articles of trade between British Barmah and the ing’s 


in 
September last-—had the Commissioner represented that the 


dominions, “Pwiee already—in Fobruary, and again 
policy of granting trade monopoiies, if persevered in, would 
do great injury to the commerce betwee the (wo countries, 
and that sach mononoties were contrary to the treaty of 
1867. 


sentations of February, your Execleuey informed me that 


Mr. Bernard now saysi— Tn resiy to the renre- 


nothing lad been done calculated to depress trade, or to be 


inconsistent with the ferms of the treatv. And dast 
month, in rep yy te omy remoustranea of September, 
your Esecdenes oriferrat ome to your op ‘eVielgs answer 


Prethey 


boat tho GovernoreGenera 


ofthe Zour Agra, sexier tual ren em Oe eae 7 
tosay in addition tiereto.” 
has soweihiug fuituer to say, 
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justly, with not having failed to take protective, nay even | went to Rangoon, he enquired carefully into the ques- 


© Alas!” he sayy, “are we still in such a state of 


me ee ee  - 
ee 


Wushu Lord Rioou | from his iliness 
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reccived memorials on 
the matter from the Rangoon Chamber of Commarce 
and from representative merehants who are ongaged or 
interested in the Mandalay trade. Lo found that, sinee 
Mr, Bernard’s letter of September last, the Government 
of the King have granted monopolies ror many other 
of He fonnd that 


of such monopolies had already done much harm, and will 


articles trade. tho establishment 
probably do mneh moro harm, to the commerce between the 
two countries,  ‘Themerchants of Rangoon and other towns 
in Dritish Durmah, whether British, Chinese, Moslem or 
Burman, represent that, if the monopolies continue, trade 
with Mandalay will come to au absolute standstill, and 
Will thus cause serious loss if not suffering to the traders 
ofthe two countries. ‘Therefore the Vieeroy directs his 
represen(ative lo state, as forcibly as he can, that it is cer- 
tninly no longer possible to say that the monopoly policy 
dees not injare trade, In the reign of the late King mono- 
polics were occasionaily granted ; but, upon representation 
betng made, weee unusually modiiied. During the tirst 
two years of the present reign there were no monopolies, 
trade was unrestricted, and the commerce between the two 


Now 


rials and assurances of the merchauts, as well as the aetual 


coutitties trereased wveatly and rapiully. the metmno- 
statistics of trade with Upper Barmah during the last few 
mouths, make tt very clear that the commerce between the 
lwo commtiics has deercased, and will, if the monopolies 
continue, suffer much further injury. ‘The Governor-Gene- 
ralin Conneil is willing to believe that the King of Avn’s 
Government desires to remain on friendly terms with that 
of buedand, and to promote the benefit of beth countries by 
mutual commerce; buat the very reverse is indicated by the 
receut conrse persistently pursued. Jt the Ning continnes 
ihe policy of granting monopoties, the Vieerey will be com- 
pelled to regard the Government of Mandalay as indifferent 
fo the maintenance of good relations, Tie Governor- 
General disclaims any wish to interfere in’ the internal 
affairs, fiscal or other, of Upper Burmah. — [le desires to ° 
cultivate and to increase the friendship which has in’ past 
time existed between the twe countrics ; but he cannot but 
look upon the coutinuanee of a commercial policy such as 
has been adopted at Mandalay during the list few months, 
as an indication fa disregard on the part of the Governmeut 
of the King of Ava of their duties towards a friendly Go- 
vernment.” And, finaliy, he intimates that the advisas of 
his Majesty will be responsible for any diminution of 
friendship between the two countries resulting from ad- 
herence to existing abuses, This is, indeed, a very serious 
warning, It remains to be scen how it will be accepted by 
the Monarch ; and if, as is very probable, the latter shout 
disregard it, what steps will be taken by the Indian autho- 
vitics to render lim sensible of tho disadvantages which 
world acerne to bimself from the loss of Great Britain's 
© friendship.” 


* x 
It is nol impossible (iat the unworthy Sovereiza may 


experience oa rational interval daring whieh he ean 


recounize his position and yield (o the pressure whieh is 
being pnt upoa lim in the best interests of his rule and his 


country, Or he may unwittingly solve the difficulty in an- 
other way. Says the 2rtend cf Lidia :—" Grave rumours 


have been in etreudation as te the events thet have lately 
oar piles tne at the eos of Miva Inlay, Rep wis have been 
mieat to the cPeer chat Theetoucy was aad. Chat he was dv- 
lug, that he was dead. 


and that, 


He is now said to he recovering 


3, as Well ag tlie maduess, is, there 
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can bo little doubt, the simple result of his oxcesse:, and 
his condition has, we believe, becn so serious for some time 
that there need be little surprise if tho worst—zome would 
profer to say the best—of the reports were shortly to be 
confirmed. In fact, the death or the deposition (word- 
which in this enso are, perhaps, nearly synonymous) of 
Theobaw, seems to offer the likeliest solution of the present 
difficulty in respect of our relations with Barmah, ‘There 
is not much use in speculating as to what might be the im- 
mediate result of his death ; but it is at least probable that 
n chango of Government would afford us the wished- 
for opportunity of pulting our relations with Upper Bur- 
mah on n more satisfactory fooling.’ In any circumstances, 
r0 long as the Gladstone Cabinet holds the reins of power, 
there is not much likelihood of England entering upon any 
war “for an iden.’ And yet Mr. Bernard's remonstrance 
reads very much like Lord Ripon’s ultimatum, 





The cloud, too, which still hovers over British influence in 
South Africa seems rather to intensify in blackness ; and there 
seems to be little hope that the English Government's policy 
of advance and _ retreat, interference and concession, intimida 
tion and vacillation, can have other result than another 
con‘lict with the Boers, whose arrogance, and cruelly to 
British residents, are astounding. Zululand alsv is in so 
disordered a condition that there is much in favor of the 
suggestion that Cetewayo should be released and allowed 
unconditionally to return to his former kingdom. Com- 
mandant Raaf Jately made an excursion into that region 
with a view to engaging labour for the diamond fields, and 
wrote an accomnt of his experiences to a Natal newspaper, the 
Newcastle Echo. Shortly before he left Utrecht a fierce 
battle had been funght between lustile clans of Aulus wader 
Oham, the brother of Cetewayo, and a rival Chief name:l 
Makoolizeene, in which upwards of a thonsand men were 
killed, ‘The fight oceurred near the ‘Transvaal border, and 
while the Zulus were engaged slaughtering each other, a 
number of Boers drove off some two thousand head of cattle 
which Makoolizeene had raided from QOham's people. Mr. 
Osborne, the British Resident, wrote to the Boer Veld 
Cornet to remonstrate against this conduct, but “ the latter 
said he did not know Mr. Osborne, an:l tore his letter in 
pieces.” Oham was contemplating an armed expedition 
into the-Transvaal to recover his cattle, being convinged that 
he should never recover them unless he tovk them 
foree. ‘The insolent treatment of the British Resident's 
romonstrance by the Boer authorities is an indication 
of the present value of British prestive in South Afriva. 


hy 


Commandant Raaf found the whole state of affairs in 
Zululand thoroughly unsettled; and, though the men 


themselves were quite willing to go with him to work 
at the diamond fields, “ they were not allowed to do so by 
their chiefs, as an altack by Tnyanne was expected every 
moment, and a Boer who was with me, named Du Plessi, 
residing in the Transvaal, would not stay the night, fearing 
the attack might be made while we were there.’ Mr. Raaf 
returned “ deeply impressed, as one who took an active part 
in the Jate Zulu war, with the state of the country and the 
wisdom of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s “settlement.” He 
adds :—“T found matters far more complicated than they 
were before the war commenced ; the British Resident a 
nonentity recognised neither by the Zulus nor the Boers, and} 
the English influence in Zululand as much broken as it is inj 
tho Transvaal—the Zulu stating that he has no confidence. 
in English or Boers, but that cach chief must hold his own ! 
as he can.” 7 
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Wo have already alluded to the ease of fire on board tho 
stenmer Achilles avising out of the combustion of Japanese 


matches. ‘Tho affair is, perhaps, principally interesting 
rere as instancing the suicidal folly of Japanese manufie- 
turers in depreciating, by systems of false economy if not 
of fraud, the intrinsic value of their wares, They were, a 
year or two age, ina fair way of driving their European 
competitors utterly out of the markets not only of Japan 
but of the Kar Mast generally, whereas now importers are 
again finding it to thoir profit lo accepts consignment of the 
honest and time-honored Tandatickor, That, at least, is 
not guilly of persistent sulkiness and stolid refusal of duty 
through a whole box or series of boxes, or of sudden and 
quilo unexpected paroxysms of fury, and flying in fitful 
and spiteful brillianey aud fierce ealoric into the face or up - 
ihe sleeve of the astonished striker, instead of doing its calm 
But, 
apart from all this, the Achilles incident has n lesson of 
more general importance to ship-owners and insurers, to 
whoxe many risks is now added that of the frandulent ship- 
ment of combustibles under a declaration that they are 
Tea. Perhaps it is well for thore interested in tho 
Achilles that the matches were Japanese} as we are told 
{hat samples scen in Singapore “are useless and will not 
light at all.” It would be very difficult to arrest the com- 
bustion of a parcel of lucifers from the Copenhagen ot 
Christiansund factories if once they happened to cateh fire. 


and obvious duty of lighting lamp, fire, or cigar. 


We subjoin the Straits Times account of and comment 
upon, the occurrence on board the Ovean 5, 8. Company's 
steamer. 


An extraordinary revelation was made o.oo...) in a exsa 
brought before the Chie€& Justice, Sie Thomas Sidgreaves. 
in Chantbers, in the View Adiiralty Court of the Straits Settle. 
ments, Singapore, by Me. Burkinshaw, of Messrs. Donaldson 
and Burkinshaw, acting on bebalf of Me. Alfred Holt, manay- 
ing partner of the Ocean Steamship Co. Liverpool, on the 
sworn allidayils of Mr. George John Maustieid, of Messrs. W, 
Mansfield and Co., representatives of the Company in Singa- 
pore, and of AMLr. William Edward Guthric, Chief Officer of tho 
O.S. 8, Cas steamer .f chiiles, Thi facts of the crse unre very 
simple and may be told in’ brief compass. The wfbehilles left 
Hongkong for this port on the 10th) January, and arrived 
here on the doth January. Oa the Oth January, Messrs. 
Butlerficld and Swire, the Co.'s Agents in Hongkong, granted 
to Mr. A. M. bssabboy, of that porta shipping order for 

M. 8. 20 packages Tea, 
anid s 13 is Chinaware. 
The goods were claime] here by a representative of Mr. A.M, 
Exsabhoy, who appears to have a branch establishment in 
Singapore. Oa the hatches of tho steuner being opened for 
the discharge of cargo on the 16th January, one of the above 
packages was found to be smoking, and on examination proved 
to contain matches, and not tea abtall, ‘This caused suspicion 
with regard to the other packages marked M.S., and on ex- 
rmination fifteen of them were found to contain matches and 
no ‘Tea or Chinaware. On Mr. Essabhoy’s representative 
presenting a bill of lading which tallied exactly with the above 
shipping order, and claiming the goods, he was informed that 
some ot the packages were marked AL. S. only, and others M. 8. 
Within a diamond. He at once replied that all the packnges 
marked etther MLS. or MoS. in a dininond were lis. Ile was then 
told that they could not be delivercd to him as they or some of 
them contained matches. Thereupon lhe said they did not be- 
long to him, and afterwards he reclaimed his bill of lading, 
which was returned to him. ‘he mattor being a serious one, 
the case was brought before the Vieo Adntiralty Court by 
petition under section 37 cap. 85, of 36 and 37 Victoria, in re- 
gard to goods of a dangerous nature. and the faets having been 
sworn to by Mr. Manustield and Mr. Guihvie, chief oficer of 
the dehiis, the Chief Justice declared tie fiitteen exses for- 
feited, and ordered them to be sold at auction to pay the costs 
of the petition, any balance to be held by dhe Company subject 
to further directions of the Court. Such are the simple facts 
of this case, and they are safficient ta cause serious reflection 
when itis considered what might have been the consequences 
They were described 
by the shipper as dharndess tea, and were accordingly stowed 
away on board the edees amongst Chinese mating and other 
inflammable gouds. ‘Pho clesifles, moreover, carried over 690 
Chinese passengers, in addition to her crew. Suppose the 
elihilles met with a typhoun, or got cauglt in a storm, or ex- 
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perienced merely ordinary rough weather, and these fifteen | 
cases of matches got in a blaze, what might not have 
been the dreadful resul's? Be it noted that the discovery 
of the cases containing miatches, not tea, in this exse, 
was purely accidental, May it not be concluded that 
such frands are not unfrequent. ‘There is reason to believe 
that such is the case, and it seems to us that such 
amazing recklessness, or rather criminal folly, to use no harsher 
terms, deserves and calls for the most public denunciation and 
the severest punishment, and that the Hxecutive either of 
Hongkong or of Singapore should take action in the matter. 
It is worse than an attempt at murder, and tantamcount to an 
attempt at wholesale destruction of life and property. and that 
in one of the most terrible ways conceivable. It would seem, 
therefore, to be tho plain duty of Government, in the inferesis 
of public safety, to trace and punish the authors of this mest 
dangerous fraud. Th appears the wtelifies was not the only 
vessel that was to be jeopardised. Tn the apphieation to the 
Import Office here, it is stated that the 2U packaves tea and 15 
packages Chinawaro weve for transhipment, Some other vessel | 
leaving this port would, therefore, bave had her safety put in | 
imminent danger, had it not bcen for the most fortunate 
discovery atthe Tanjong Pagar Dock. It does net diminish 
one’s sense of the wickedness of the fraud to Jearn that the 
matches are forgeries, probably of Japanese manufaoture. in| 
imitation of the Danish or Swedish matches so well-known 
and so largely sold throughout the Archipelago. We have 
seen ono of the boxes; and the imitation of the label is a very 
good one, that might easily escape detection by a Eurcpean 
and still more by a Native, anless attention was specially ealled 
toit. The matches are useless and will not Hight at all. 








Some time ago Mr. Leone Levi addre--e.d a letler to the 
Times “on tho relation of the excess of imports to national 
wealth.” ‘To that le(ter be has received numerous replies 
which indicate, he says, Loth that the subject is little 
understood and that it has many clements of real difficulty, 
If Mr, Levi's “ theory is right that an excess of imports 
denotes an overflow of capital to the United Kingdom, are 
we to understand,’ a correspondent asked, © that the United 
States of America, whose exports annually execed the 


imports, are 30 much the poorer every year 7” The statist 


replies that in his letler he stated that Imports and exports | 


are only one of the forms in which capital travels from 


country to country. ‘The United States are greater ex- 


porters than importers cf capital in produce, but they have | 


imported, and du inport largely, of eapital in other forms, 
partly in the shape of loans for thete reeent war exp. ndi- 
other 
In 
so far as the excess of produce sent abroad by the United 
States represonts the payment of interest on capital spent 
by themselves unproduetively, that, doubtless is nothing 
but loss. But, in so far as it represents interest of eapital 
and profits on property productively tuvested in the United 


ture, and partly in shares and bouds, taken ap in 


countries, in their railways, lands and public works. 


States, that ig not loss, but gain, only realized dw the 
foreign investor. Ict us remember that the United States 
is as yet only tho land of promise of capital and that it 


being comparatively a new country its reed of capital is 


great. 


» 


% * 


“Tf the excess of imports represents in any dezres the 
interest on British capital lent and invested abroad,” 
another correspondent asks, ‘is it 


England has eeased to bo a suffisicntly profitable market | 


not an evidenea that | 


for iivestimnants. and that Berish eipitadists eontribate, dav: 
Ketter field 


eqech davestmed¢hs, (0: ledet © fereton e sauadpies a 


for labour than Engisud 2° 0 Me. Levi veries Chat there 


ig no reason to Leieve that Hritish industvy suffers fiom 
tho withdrawal ef capital for fercien Tnvestinenis, taeusts | 
with the Bridsh investor, the simple caestion is, which 


uF is tliat 


form of investment pays Lest 2 In any case, tere 


wid coisead spent productively 
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however, in passing, that foreign countries are no longer as 
destitute of eapital ag they ouce were, aud the greater 
equalization of the rate of interest denotes that half na 
century of comparative peace and industry bas provided 
many European States with a large amount of available 
capital, one of the most necessary factors in| manufacturing 
industry.” 


* 


» * 


Another important problem is suzee-ted by another cor- 
respondent :— 

“Are wo sure that Britain is really growing ino wealth, 
When hy the common experience of mereautile men profits 
are being reduced to a viuninun? Muay not the amount 
assessed to ineome-tax be delusive es representing culy on 
fietitions and temporary value of the many sources of 
income 7? 

True, replies Mr. Levi, the amount assessed under 
Schedule Din the year TS79-80 was about £8,000,000 less 
than in TS7S 9, but the other sources of ineome did not 
exhibit any decrease, and the sum total assessed was pretty 
much the same. Bat when we take a longer period than 
vne or two years, Che inerease is marked and well distributed 
among nearly all sources of income, for the simple reason 
that there is a greater ntimber of earners, a greater number 
of houses built, a greater number of routes of railway open, 
agreater number of ships afloat, more mines, more pas, 
more of everything. Ttis but a truism to say ‘(hat money 
makes money,” and yet it is only natural (hat the large 
mmount of realized capital should .of it-elf produce an 


incrensing atininal amount. 


* 


4 4 


Qne more question is suggested by another corres- 
pondent--viz-—"" Hnglard is aunually receiving back a 
largo amennt of capital in produce, What is she deing 
A large pertion is actually destroyed-—wasted.” 
The 


amount expended ino raw materials for manufacture, in 


with it 7 


Bat, avaing Mr. Levi answers, (his is a eress error, 


luod, drink, and clothing for the people, and in manifold 
articies necessary fur houses, ships, &., is expended pro- 
ductive. Quy a very small proportion ean be said to be 
expended in Juxuries, Depend upon it, ehenp bread and 
Whundanece of food and clothing econstitule the very best 
national investment, for they strengthen the bones and 
sinews of the people and increase their power for work, 


2 
~ 


* 2 

Mir. Leoni Levi coneludes a short but cogeut series of 
replies in words some of which we venture to emphasize by 
italic print in order to bring them forcibly to the notice of 
Japanese economists. Te remarks :—** Lconomie questions 
ofien appear obscure and uncertain, because we are apt fo 
concentrate Gur attention upon what is seen, and to ignore 
what is not seeu, Which is often not less real and operative. 
he see an excess of imparts, but we do net see how the value 
is balanced. TVe see an ajiparent prosperity in a country 
clearly pursuing anerranesis policy. The donot see the silent 
of sevealih fran its barders;’ and ho adds :—- 
au revival of trade and more 


departure 
Much ous we may 
favorabic returns for British industry, T do not think there 


desire 


is the remetest exease for charcc:ng the more liberal poliey 


purstted of inte veaurs with any shave oo responsibhity for 


‘ - as . . A e *) 
‘the recent Gupiniition of prolits. 
| 


Jersey Cry was the scene of an extvaorainary episode 
A stiall-pox pitied escaped trom lis home 


seta . 


tinie ato, 


in astute of dedirium aud ied dm the street. IWo drunken 


wad sapposiog the dead inan to be in the 


Lb siightly agerayated symp- 
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toms, picked him up and helped him to a police-station, tivo 
blocks distant. 





The extra mail for Amorien, to bo despatched per S, S. 
Devonshire, will close to-morrow (Sunday) at noon, 


(From the ‘fapan Daily Mail.) 

We have received from the Manager of the Hongkong, and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation's local branch the general 
statement of the affairs of the Bank and Balance Shect for the 
half-year ending 31st December last. ‘The net profits for 
that period, including $3,784.69 brought forward from last 
account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and 
due, making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, and for 
the difference in Exchange between the rate at whieh Divi- 
dend is declared and the current rate of the day, amount to 
$642,317.01, of which, after taking out rebate on Bills not 
yet due and remuneration to Directors, there remains for ap- 
propriation $619,195.01. From this sum, the Directors re- 
commend the payment of a Dividend of One pound Ten shil- 
lings Sterling per Share, together with a Bonus of Ten sbil- 
lings per Share, which will absorb $355,555.56. The 
Directors propose placing $200,000 to the credit of the 
Reserve Fund, and carrying forward the Balance, viz. 
$63,639.45 to the credit of new Profit and Loss Account. 
‘The Directors are much pleased at being able to recommend 
a Bonus, and congratulate the Shareholders on the prosperous 
condition of the Bank’s affairs admitting of their doing so. 
Tho Honourable E.R. Belilios and Mr. William Reiners 
retire from the Directorate in rotation, Mr. Reiners is eligi- 
ble for re-clection, and offers himself accordingly. The 
Honourable I, R. Belilios does not offer himself for re-elec- 
tion. The Directors have invited Mr, Alexander Palmer 
McEwen and Mr. Meyer Elias Sassoon to seats at the Board, 
which these gentlemen have accepted. Their election re- 
quires confirmation by the Shareholders at this meeting 
(15 Feb). Mr. H. L. Dalrymple bas been appointed Chair- 
man for 1882, and Mr. H. De Courcy Forbes, Vice-Chairman. 
The Accounts have been audited by the Honourable Phineas 
Ryrie and Mr. A. McEwen. ‘The Directors recommend the 
election of the Honourable Phineas Ryrie and Mr. John 
MacGregor as Auditors for the year 1882. 








As there ave several milk dairies, conducted by Japanese 
in tho neighbourhood of Yokohama and ‘Tokio, a process 
of adulteration referred to by the Kobe Shimpo, and verified 
by the Hiogo News iu its issue of tho 18th instant, may be 
instructive if not interesting . . “A gentleman 
brought us during the afternoon a sample of milk supplied 
to him in the ordinary course, The appearance of the 
fluid showed clearly that some foreign substance had been 
mixed with the milk, but that it was not chalk, as our frieud 
imagined, the addition.of a little diluted sulphuric acid 
established beyond any question. 

“Upon making inquiries we ascertained that the favourite 
adulterant employed by Japanese milk-doalers is the root 
of the kudzu (Dolichos Bulbosus), which is pounded up, 
mixed with water, and then furnishes a white, creamy - 
looking fluid, admirably adapted for the raseally purpose 
intended. ‘Lhis mixture is no doubt preferable to using 
the brains of animals and the other disgustingly filthy 
compounds favoured by Western nadulterators, but the 
practiso is sufficicutly vile to make the reported action of 
the Sanitary Board very welcome.’ 

a" « 

The Hiogo News theu procceds to quote some uot very 

agreeable statistics from Grent Britain aud the Continent of 
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Europe, where the attontion of legislators has long since 
been directed to the paramount necessity of exercising su- 
pervision over articles intended for humau consumption. 
In tho prolimiary inquiries milk naturally came in for a 
large share of notice, and some of the facts disclosed were 
sufficiently alarming to cause the enactment of a law under 
which fraudulent denlers receive exemplary punishment, 
For example, the Ilonourable F. Byng, in a pamphlet on 
the sanitary condition of the parish of St. James’s, Weste 
minster, after deseribing the atmosphere, reeking with 
pestiferous effluvia, in which thirly-two cows were kept 
day and night, two in each seven feet of space, thus des- 
cribes the condition :—~ There was inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, fauces and gullet, a catar- 
rhal discharge froi the nostrils, and such prostration of the 
wuscular system as to render the animals unable to remain 
in & standing position for any length of time. . . . . 
A Dutch cow was pointed out, which was evidently in a 
state of marasmus, her hoad hanging nearly to the ground ; 
the horns cold, the ribs starting through the hide on each 
side of her emaciated body, on which the hair bristled and 
stood erect. Notwithstanding this prostration of the vital 
powers, the cow was regularly milked with the others, 
furnishing a daily supply of ten quarts.” 


* 
* # 


We aro reminded of greater horrors than these. Dr. 
Normanby, in his evidence before the Parliameutary Com- 
mittce appointed to consider the question of food adultéra- 
tion, stated-that he had seen something infinitely more ap- 
pulling. Te said that in Clerkenwell he witnessed a 
spectacle which prevented him from tasting milk for six 
months. Ie saw about thirty or forty cows in the most 
disgusting condition one can possibly imagine; full of 
sores ; their teats in a most horribly ulcerated state, and 
their Jegs> full of tumours and abscesses ; in fact it was 
terrible to leok at. A fellow was milking all these poor 
cows in the middle of all this purulent abomination. But, 
snys our contemporary :— Legislation quickly produced a 
beneficial change in these matters, but that the Inw is not 
allowed to remain a dead Jetter is shown by the numerous 
cases occurring where milk-dealers are mulcted in heavy 
penalties—generally for adding water to their wares. In 
Japan, however, we have not been able to find out an in- 
stance of any punishment more severe than a fine of a few 
sen being inflicted even for that most audacious adultera- 
tion the mixing of stone powder with rice. As regards 
hilk, foreign residents can apply a remedy themselves. 
Fortunately, they are not dependent upon the concoctions 
devised by the owners of a few wretched cows kept iu the 
state so dear to the conservative native. Condensed milk 
can always be procured. Its purity is vonched for by the 
fuct that any suspicion of adulteration would ruin the trade, 
and this, in the absence of levislative enactment, is no light 
guarantee.” 





Wednesday being the anniversary of the birth-in 1732 of 
George Washington, ships in harbor were dressed all day 
with bunting, and salutes were fired at noon. By tho way, 
how is it that Mr. Whitaker has not seen fit in his almanac 
for this year to remind his subseribors of so’ notable na 
festival 2 Wie informs us that the day was Ash-Wednes- 
day and that on the samo day of the month seventy-one 
years ago the Bishop of London first saw light. We think 
Whitaker might have 
printed an extra line in his calendar ; or that, if a pre- 
ference werd to bo given, the dend General, Statesman, 
and Legislator—immortal founder of a mighty siate—should 


that for this particular occasion 
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have precedence of a living Prelate, whose caroer has been 
houest and respectable but in no way remarkable ; and for 
whose name history ia not likely to reserve a blank line on 
any one of her pages. 





* 
2 * 


Those who were in Yokohama shortly before one o’clock 
on the morning of Sunday, the 22nd of February, 1880— 
just two years ago—ifeven they have forgotten the par- 
ticular date, will hardly be oblivious of the trepidation in 
which they awoke, if they had courted Somnus in renson- 
able time, or rushed from the card-table or abandoned other 
miduight pursuits, if they were then addicted to Into hours, 
For that was the night of the Great Earthquake —greatest 
of any within modern Western memory of Japanese events : 
greater than any of us would elect to experience again. 
Who does not remomber his then sensations, and caunot 
repicture to himself the delapidated, bombarded-looking, 
appearance of both Town and Bluff Setilements at daylight 
nfter the concussion ? 





The establishment of an Electric Light Company is now 
mooted by Tokiyo capitalists. —The tile-makers of Idzumi 
desire Lo present sufficient quantities of their manufactures 
to roof the new Imperial Palace.x—Nogé Hill is to be thick- 
ly planted with cherry-trees.—After twenty years =ea- 
service H.I.J. M.S. Fujiyama is to be staticned at 
Uraga ss a receiving ship.—The 2lst instant being the 
auniversary of Niuko Tenno (grandfather of his present 
Majesty), the usual religions rites were offered by the 
Emperor and Empress. ‘Tho Princes of the Blood and dis- 
tinguished members of the Government 
Palace to pay their respects.—Great sorrow is felt in 
Japanese theatrical cireles for the death of Iwai Haushiro, 
an actor long famed in ‘Tokiyo for his skill in the delinca- 
tion of female characters. Ie was fifty-four years of age. 


visited = the 


According to the Afainichi, as a certain high officinl was 
driving homeward through Tida-machi at about 9 o'clock 
in the evening of the 20th instant, several suspicious look - 
ing men suddenly surrounded the carriage. ‘The police 
escort tried to arrest them, but they ran away, 





Hithorto foreigners who havo succored Japanese ships 
in distress or saved persons from wreck, &e., have been 
prosented with sums in specie or letters of thanks ; but, 
says the Nichi Nichi, the authorities have 
to give such persons, henceforward, rewards in the form 
of valuable Japanese manufactures such as bronze, iron 
or porcelain flower-vases, or other ornaments. ‘This 
scheme is two-motived: (1) strangers prefer these articles 
to money; and (2) the sale of Japanese manufactures 
abroad may thus be indirectly extonded. 


decided 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun mentions that the treaty re- 
vision conferences in tho Foreign Office will be held every 
Wednesday ; but that private discussions among the Japa- 
nese officers concerned take place even on Sundays and 
public holidays. The same papor says that Judge Nishi, 
President of the Court of appeal in ‘Tlokivo, has been 
attached to the Revision Commission. 





Some time during Thursday night, thieves paid a visit to 
the furniture store of Mr. EK. J. Moss, No. 878. After having 
wrenched off a large Chubb’s padlock, the staple resisting 
their efforts, they forced open two other locks, evidoutly 
with crowbars, broke open the two doors and effected an 
entrance, Next, as ean be seen, they lighted numerous 
matches for a look round the premises, but apparently found 
nothivg portable, as Mr, Moss did not notice anything 
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missing on inspection, the contents of the store being 
chiefly large articles of furniture. ‘The boy found the door 
open and at ouce reported it to his master, who on speaking 
to a native policenan was told it was not his business, but 
must be reported to the station, ‘There are four lamps 
burning close to the store; at the ‘Temperance Hotel, 
Messrs. Lune Crawford & Co.’s bakery, at Mr. Moss’s 
other store, and at the corner of the street. Yet despite 
this, thieves are enabled to carry ont operations that 
must have taken nearly an hour, not twenty yards from 
Main Street, aud at a conspicuous building, with impunity. 





The thieves who Lroke into Mr. Moss’s Furniture Store 
yesterday, in default of anything of value of a sizo easily 
portable, took some old covers which were spread over 
furniture: one of these, formerly a wiudow curtain, 
was marked with a large blue leaf of 1 peculiar 
pattern easily recognisable, and this the store boy on 
his way home was surprised to see hanging in a shop nearly 
opposite the M.M. Coal Depot. ‘The boy wisely did not say 
anything, but at once went for his master, who went to the 
Police Station, and thence, accompanied by a detective, to 
the shop. The proprietor said that at about 6 a.m. on 
Friday morning a tall Japanese brought the material to 
him, and asked to linve it made into a wrapper, and that he 
wonld eall for it. Surely with this clue something may be 
done to catch at least one of the offenders and so break up 


this gaug. 





The fire bell rang out its alarm this morning just before 
four o’clock, the scene of conflagration being iu the native 
town close by the market. ‘The fire is said to have 
originated in the house of a tea-box maker, The engines, 
both natives aud foreign, and sailors from the men-of-war 
were promplly on the spot, but the flames were not master- 
ed until two wards, contuining over a hundred honses, were 
destroyed. 





The Mainichi speaks of remonstrances’ to be addressed 
hy the Japanese Government to that of Korea on the sub- 
ject of the cruelly with which political offenders are said 
lo be treated in the Iatter country.—Some of the many 
arrests made by the Police in the Billiard-rooms of Osaka 
have resnited in the conviction and punishment of gam- 
blers.—Native papers mention that Sir Harry Parkes 
forwarded a document containing his views on treaty revi- 
sion to the Foreign Department on the 21st instant; and 
that General Saigo, Privy Councillor, entertained the 
British and Russian Ministers in his villa ant Meguro on 
the 24th instant.—Mr. Shimadzu Hisamitsu, ex-Secoud 
Minister of State, now in Kagoshima, is expected to arrive 
in ‘Tokiyo in May next. 





The Akebono veports a current ramour that Mr. Matsu- 
kata, now Finance Minister, will be appointed Minister of 
Agricultare and Commerce: that Mr. Yoshida, Minister 
to the United States, will succeed him: that General 
Oyama, Minister of War, will serve as Euvoy in some 
foreign country ; and that General Snigo, Minister of 
Agriculture aud Commeree, will take his place in the War 
Office. According to another report, Mr. Inouye, Minister 
of Foreign Affiirs, may be transferred to the Fiuance De- 
partment, 





We rend that (he plum-trees at Kamada and Sugita are 
already in full blossom; while the Gariu park at Kameido, 
Tokiyo, is expected to wenr its best display of aunual 
beauty next week, 
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Mr. J. C. Hall, H. B. M. Consul, accompanied by his 
wife nnd family, arrived per Sumatra (in Nagasaki) on 
Wednesday lust, to take charge of the British Consulate. 
Mr. J. Troup, the present Consul, takes his departure, we 
believe, on the return of the Sumatra.—R. S. and Naga- 
saki Express. 





Ii.1.G. M.S. Hertha, we are privately informed, left 
Kagoshima on Thursday (16th) bound to Kobe. I. B. 
M.S. Comus aud Lily havo been ordered by telegraph 
from tho Admiral of the station to procced to the terri- 
tories of the British North Borneo Co.—Jdem. 





The Hochi Shimbun states as 1 rumour that, as native 
banks nnd cominercial firms cannot enlist foreigners among 
their sharcholders, no partnership las yet been overtly 
established between Japanose and Europeans or Americans, 
Of late, however, the Yokohama Foreign Chamber of 
Commerce has addressed one of the Western Ministers 
stating the case, and adding that many Japanese merenntile 
men are anxious that (he prohibitory regulation should be 
annulled. Wo have not heard that the Chamber of Com- 
merce has made any such suggestion as that mentioned ; 
though of course tho matter will be considered as of vilal 
importance in the consideration of the details of treaty re- 
vision, Equally of course tho best fortune that could 
fall upon Japanoso trade would be its associntion with for- 
eign capital and Occidental energy ; and this is recognized 
asa patent fact by tho most thoughtful of Japanese them- 
selves. Hence we regret that the Afochs should commit 
itself to the blatant fully of propounding to its renders that, 
“if the proposed system of co-partnery were permitted, it 
would wenken and cause the decay of Japanese commerce.” 





A Yokohama correspondent furnishes the Hoch: Shimbun 
with the account of a dangerous accident which he alleged 
happened in the residence of a German hy name Morace (?) 
at No. 137 in the Settlement. “ During the eveuing of the 
21st instant this man’s liltle son, aged six, was playing with 
a loaded pistol, which the father kept in his bed-room. 
When reproved by his Japanese nurse, the boy threw the 
revolver upon the floor, One of the chambers exploded ; 
and the bullet lodged in the girl’s breast. The wound was 
sorions but not mortal ; aud the servant’s employer has given 
neum of three hundred yon to her father. Thus the 
matter has been adjusted privately.” Wo have caused 
inquiry to be made at, and in the neighborhood of, No. 
137 ; and have failed to find that there is the slightest 
shadow of truth in the report thus circulated. 


The nowly appointed Chinese Minister, Mr. Li, pro- 
ceeded to the Akasaka Palace at 2 p.m. on the 22nd 
instant, and was presented by Mr. Maruoka, Assistant 
Chief of the Ceremonial Bureau, to the Emperor, to whom 
he handed his crodcatials. ‘The Princes of the Blood, 
Ministors of State, and Privy Councillors attended the 
interview. Tho Envoy left the Court at about 3 o'clock. 





Captain Ito and othor officers of H. I. J. M. 8. Tsukuba 
have been received by the Emperor prior to the vessel’s de- 
parture forthe Pacific. ‘The voyage shonld commence on the 
4th of March ; and the ship will visit Tongkong, Batavia, 
Melbourne (Victoria), Hobart ‘Town (Tasmania), and Nel- 
son and Auckland (New Zealand), whence she will return 
to Japan, there completing a cruise estimated at 15,100 ri 
(nbout 37,000 miles). 


A serious gale, dung considerable damage, is reported to 
have visited Nagasaki on the 18th instant.—Qu the 23rd inst, 
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the Emperor was present at a rifle-match held by wilitary 
officers in the Fukiage Park.—The Choya denies the rumor, 
published by it the other day, to the effect that Mr. Hori, 
formerly of the Knitakushi, is about to found a Steamship 
Company with moncy, ships, &c., borrowed from the Go- 
vernment.—The mildness of the winter in Kamo and 
neighboring districts has been such that the minimum 
registration wos 42° F. Very little snow but much rain 
has fallen ; and honce the growth of the corn sown has been 
so rapid that great anxiety is felt for the success of the 
crops. 

According to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, a serious dig- 
turbance Iately occurred at Kanazawa, Ishikawa Ken, 
between shizoku who approve of tho proposed construction 
of a railway in that locality, and these who obstinately 
insist upon the reclamation of waste lands. The peopls in 
that town were, it is added, much alarmed by the bitter 
dispute between the two parties. 


On the 16th instaut the Emperor left his lodging at 
Fuchiu very early in the morning on horseback for Reukojl 
When that village was reached, drizzling rain began to 
full. Despite this, Ilis Majesty, after a halt, rode to the 
spot visited the previous day, and thence proceeded on foot 
to other places. Dy this time the rain was falling in 
torrents, with « cold wind, but many of tho party doaned 
straw water-proofs (AZin2) and boad-brimmod hats (Kasa); 
and sport was lively. ‘Tiffin was taken in a pavilion on the 
Umahikizawa hill, where one Wanda Yoshitaka from 
Lachioji presented threo poems to the Soveroign. Sport 
was resumed and continued A 
His 
Mujesty rested in the residence of Mr. ‘Tumizawa Okuye- 
mon at Renkeji, fo whom ho presented one huaudred 
yen and a roll of red crape. Various gilts were also made 
to the villagers who had contributed to the day’s sport. 
Rain still falling the Emperor returned at speed to Faehint 
where he arrived at 5.40 p.m. This day another party, con- 
sisting of His Imperial Uighness Fushimi and other 
gentlemen captured five hares, two foxes and a badger, all 
of which animals wore laid before the Emperor in the even- 


ine 
ing, 


o'clock. 
phensant and seven haves were taken that day. 


until nbout four 


ne # 

The next day, the 17th, the weather cleared. Lis 
Majesty quitte! Fuchiu at 8 aam., and after halts at Nuno- 
da and Takaide, returned to the Akasaka Palaco at noon 
A sum of three hundred ‘yen, with a roll of white crap, 
was presented to a Mr. Tanaka at Fuchiu, in whose honso 
the Emperot lodged. Several ward officials of that town 
were alto honoured, through the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, with the thanks of His Majesty for thoir 
exertions in contributing to his amusement. ‘The party of 
Mr. Yamaguchi, Chief Imperial Chamberlain and officers 
of the Guards, which left for Chichibu hill on the lath 
instant, had not returned before the Emperoi’s arrival in 
Tokiyo, owing, perhaps, to non-snecess in the boar-hunting 
which was the object of the expedition, 





According to the Hocht Shimbun, the Central Bauk, 
Which bas been so much talked about, will cortainly be 
established and opened for business next autumn, The 
capital will be yen 15,000,000, of which sum yon 7,590,000 
will be subscribed by the Government ; tho balance having 
to be raised fiom private individuals, Tho business will, 
most be making loans to the National 
Banks at an interest of six per ceat, Tho latter, in their 


turn, wil Ieud out these loans to others at a rate not 


for the part, 
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exceeding ten per cent., and Aivae:inatitablons whish-elinrwe | lina’ edrivilesiolied dome morcliank institutions which charge 
any higher sum will be debarred from making any trans- 
action with the new institution. For five years Govorn- 
ment officials will be appointed as officers of the Bank, and 
Messrs. Yoshida Kiyonari, Minister to the United States, 
aud Sano Rihachi, formerly a danto of the Ouo-guin, will 
be President and Manager respectively, the former's official 
rank being advanced to the Ist class, while the latter will 
be made eligible for the Sonim grade. It is added that Mr. 

Sano, iu spite of repeated persuasion, does not wish to 
accept this appointment. 


The Mainichi states that the Government paper money 
and bank notes issued since tho Restoration amount alto- 
gether to. yen 154,314,089 while tho Yomurs: gives the 
sume figures as the sum of the paper now iu circulation. 





The Hochi Shimbun says that, of tho Japanese navy, 
three vessels, Raiden, Hiyei, and Tsukuba, are now at 
Shinagawa ; three, Kongo, Riujo, and Finger, at Yoko- 
hama ; fifteen, Fuso, Afoshiun, Fusiyama, Kasuga, Adzuma, 
Chigeds. Chobin, Asama, 2nd Teths, Kaimon, 1st Tone, 
Tenriu, Hosho, Twaki, ant Nisshin, at Yokosuka; two, 
Ishikawa, and Soriu, at Uraga, and one, Settsu, vith the 
Naval Department, Tokiyo. The Se7£; is in Korean waters 
and the Kwaifu and Amaki are respectively employed on 
constwise and foreign duty. 


The Mainichi mentions that of late the Peking Govern- 
ment makes 
mad that several officials on board 
Yu Yune at Yokohama, are now 
‘Tokiyo such weapons as have been disposed of by the War 
Department to native merchants, 


considerable purchases of arms in Japan, 
tho Chinese 
burying 


Wlaw- 


of-war in 


It is mentioned that the manufacture of woollen cloth in 
Japan has so much improved that home-made is no longer 
inferior to imported stuff; and that therefore from the be- 
ginning of next year tho uniform of the soldiery, which is 
now mado of kokura (Jupaneso thick cotton cloth) will bo 
of domestic woollen. 


An Osaka paper mentions that, of late some (wo or three 
hundred Shizoku of Kumamoto, exch taking with them a 
quantity of rice and small sums of money, assemble at a 
place five or six ri distant from the town, under the pre 
fext of hare-hunting, but really to hold secret conferences. 
Lhe Police officials aud the garrison offleers pay seilous | 
attention to their movement. 





Competitive contributions are officially invited by the 
Mombusho, from all districts, upon all kinds of educational 
matters. ‘Che best essays will bo published in the Kiyahu 
Lasshi (or Educational Miscellany) issued by the Depart- 
ment, authors will be remunerated for 
their work.—Tho War Department has ordered that the 


recently issued Imperial reseript shall be read to the troops 


and the success! 


weckly on Sunday parade.—A society for the eneourage- 
ment of afforestation will, probably, be established by some 
of the leading Japanese citizens of Yekolwiusa, 





The Akebono Shimbun mentions that a certain gentleman 
who has Iately resigned his Privy Councillorship, and | 
is satd (o intend to go abread, purchased about 180 JUD yen | 
worth of silk while he was still in office, but thit, since the 


trouble consequcutemthe establishment of the Ni-adzukaric | 


Jo the staple tins coulinually depreciated in price, to his 
great disappoiulment, and that therefore, quite recently, Le 
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has commissioned some merchant to fo. dispose of it on his 
behalf, 
An agricultural library named Kono Shoin, has lately 





been established at Kami Rokuban-che, Tokiyo, by several 
private gentlemen who desire to collect and publish all 
available works, new or old, which treat of agricultural 
subjects. 





Disciplinary offences are reported to be on the increnso 
among the soldiery in the capital, (en men on the average 
being tried by court-martial every day.—Kadota Heizo, the 
foolish young man who lately insulted the Fmperor’s por- 
trait in Osaka, has been handed over for trial to the 
tribunal for punishment of petty crimes in that city. DPer- 
haps he scught a bigyor measure of notoricty ; as we read 
that ho has appealed against this preliminary decision of 
the local Saibansho,—Tho infaney of the Nippan Rikken- 
seita Shimbun (Fupanese Constitutionalist) is clouded with 
trouble. Scarce born it has been already susponded by its 
censors in Osaka.--A certain person writes to the Mainichi 
that the Inrge out-turn of cloissonué in the manufacturing 
districts in Japan militates agninst its successful sale in 
is nevertheless in favor.—On the 18th 
instant thirty convicts endeavored to make their escape 
from ‘Tobe prison, police were summoned from the neigh- 
boring station to the assistance of the warders ; and the 
mutiny was quelled. 


lands where it 


——— —— 


We read in the report of the Silk Association of Ame- 
last, that Raw Silk was in- 
troduced into the ports of New York and San Francisco 
during 1881, as follows : 


From Engtand and the Continent Bls. 2,230 
0,218 
5113 
9,129 


rica, dated 31sé of December 


&2,209,996 
$3,407,889 
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W olailoiaceesssece Dis. 21,692 $11,936,865 


Through the courtesy of the Agent of the O. & O. Com- 
pany, we learn that the S.S. Gaelre is reported having sailed 
from San Francisco on the 18th instant, 
her intended departure by sevon days. 


thus anticipating 





Agrarian riots are reported to have occurred in Yuno- 
The 
peasantry complain that money is scarce, and that rice si- 


hara and Kageto, villages in the province of Buzen. 


multaneously depreciatcs in value to the great distress of 
the producers. 


Another paper money forger, by name Inouye Iannosuke, 
hag lately been arrested at Osaka. [0 is said to have 
issued counterfeit yen satsu to the amount of 


about 30) yen. 


already 


The Choya Shindua says that Sho Tui, ex-King af Rin 
Kin, and at present residing as a private Kwazoku in 
Tokiyo, being about seventy years of age, proposes to maka 
pover his property and titular chicftainship to his son, Sho 
“Len, aged eizhteen, ‘Lhe paper adds that the noble reizned 


over Rin Kin for about thirty years, 





| According loa return compiled by the ‘Tokiyo Fucho, 
fires in the Capital during last year numbered 467, includ- 
Ree 300 which were got under before any serious damage 
wags effected, 
2,161: partly damaged 1,774, the acreaga covered by both 
being 217,232.87 tsubo aicomethiee, Thirteen persons were 


The houses entively hurned dowu were 
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burned to death, including one firoman: wounded, soventy- 
three fireman and two officers of the fire-brigades, Cases 
of incendiarism whero the flamos were arrested before da- 


mage was dono were 203. 





A native paper says that Mr. do Struve, Russian Minis- 
ter at Tuklyo, was received in farewell audienco by the 
Emperor ou tho afternoon of the 20th instant, 





The Miike Colliery in Fukuoka Ken is said to prove so 
largely productive that a tramway will be laid to the port 
of Suwa, where n wharf will also be constructed, in order 
that the direct export of the minoral may be encouraged. 





Tt is montioned that in the night of the 4th instant 
thieves succeedad in stealing n gold statue, weight about 
sixty ontties, from the Shozen temple in Koga village, Fu- 
kuoka Ken; and that the valuable idol was oue which 
Shigemori (son of Kiyomori, the hond of the Tuira family) 
purchased at a price of many thousand gold riyo, from the 
Sung dynasty iu China, about seven hundred yours ago, 


— 


The comparative table of Imports into and Exports 
from Japan during Jast December and the corresponding 
period in 1880, given in the Keizai Zassht, isas follows :— 
































MERCHANDISE. 
Dec., 1881. Dec., 1880. 
Exports.........006 Yen 2,601,988 Yen 3,047,993 Dec. Yen 446,007 
Imports.........00 », 2,643,475 ,, 2,608,615 Inc. ,, 34,860 
Total ......... Yen 5,247,462 Yen 5,656.610 Deo. Yen 411,147 
Balanoe...... - 41,487 ,, 439,380 = 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 
Exports.,,.......+ Yen 1,344,536 Yen 776,097 Ine. Yen 568,439 
Imports.......0e000 398,862 ,, 48,143 ,,  ,, 350,719 
Total ...... ve Yen 1,743,398 Yon 824.240 Ine. Yen 919,158 
Balance...... » «945,674 4, = 727,954 oe 
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OFFICIAL SUPINENESS. 





O anyone closely scrutinizing the seed daily sown 
broadcast among the people of Japan, there is borne 

in the inevitable conviction that this country will ere long 
find itself culling bitter fruit. England herself—staid, 
sonsible England—has but lately furnished a patent illus- 
tration of the fact that political opponents will choose their 
weapons from any armoury, and discharge them so in- 
discriminately that the evils they work en route far out- 
weigh the results they are intended to effect. ‘To the 
discredit of the Conservative leaders it will long be remem- 
bered that, at a crisis almost national, they essayed to 
paralyse the working of a law whose enactment they had 
not ventured to oppose, and joined their voices to swell 
® rebellions clamour with tho hope that it might help 
to unseat their adversaries. Tingland, however, derives 
so much ultimate benefit from the mutually compensatory 
influences of the two parties directing her politics, that 
she can afford to be long-suffering with their occasional 
vagaries. But in Japan the case is far different. The so- 
ealled Liberal Party has hitherto done nothing but offer an 
indiscriminating opposition to every measure inaugurated 
by the Government, and try to persuade the people that no 
good thing can come out of a bureaucracy. Itis true that 
one of the Liberal leaders—their greatest perhaps—lhas 
lately preached a less purblind doctrine, and pointed out 
that to obstruct beneficent measures simply because they 
emanate from an unconstitutional Cabinet, is as though a 
man were to throw away his rice because the fields where 


ib grew were not picturesque, Ultimately, perhaps, the 
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good sense of this remark may be more widely appreciated 
than it is at present, but moderate doctrines are ever slow 
of propagation ; and one is disposed to fear that the Japan- 
ese must undergo a harsh training, before they Icarn that 
there are some things which a nation had better do with- 
out altogether than possess prematurely. 


What is most to be regretted is that the mass of the 
people are either entirely without political instruction or 
taught only by interested agitators. At best they hear 
only one side of the question. It is perpetually dinned 
into their ears that they want this or that; never that 
they might be, and were once, deficient of much which 
thoy have now. Lecturers and journalists talk to them 
about a Constitution, as though its construction were a 
mere matter of masonry or joining, and about a Parliament, 
as though everybody in the Empire were entitled to the 
franchise or competent to be a legislator. In the natural 
course of things all this ought to lave a bad ending. 
Indeed there is cause to wonder that serious mischief has 
not been produced already. The Government, so far as 
we can ascertain, seems quite content to let things follow 
their own guise, just as if mon had some intuitive power 
of seeing the truth, however persistently falsehood be held 
up to their view. A year ago, indeed, we were told that 
official agents had been sent secretly to the provinces for 
the purpose of lecturing in opposition to the political agi- 
tators, but the report was never confirmed, nor did news 
ever reach us that any such lectures had been delivered. 
Probably, ifthey had, little good would have resulted ; for 
an isolated antiseptic of that sort could scarcely fight 
against the corrupting influences that are perpetually at 
work. A wiser move seemed to have been made when the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun becano the joint property of gentlo- 
men who were known to entertain the same political views 
as the Government. But this step las been taken so lato 
that much of its useful effects will be marred for a time 
at any rate. Hitherto all the vernacular newspapers have 
ranged themselves on the side of the violent progres- 
sionists, Juvenile journalists, as might have been fore- 
seen, took nn extravagant view of their functions. They 
thought it their duty to preach a crusade against every 
thing that impeded the consummation of an ideal which 
lias never yet emerged from the pages of philosophical 
treatises into practical existence. Nothing short of a 
royal road would satisfy them ; and so it was inevitable 
that they should be discontented, and that, by constantly 
parading their discontent, they should succeed in impart- 
ing it to their audience. When the press was born in 
Japan the authorities wisely reserved to themselves the right 
of controlling its youthful extravagances ; but what sur- 
prises us is, that it was almost entirely left in the hands 
of men who valued law and order less than unreal pro- 
gress and premature transition, 

Moreover, much as has been said about the advantages 
of a free press and the inexpedieney of censorship, we 
cannot but think that the reins have not been held with a 
sufficiently firm handin Japan. ‘To take an example upon 
which we are most competent to speak because it con- 
cerns ourselves most—when has there been an instanee of 
way authoritative allempt to modify the bitter anti-forcign 
tone of the native journals 2? Day after day and month 
after month they go on inveighing against tho arrogance, 
injustice and avarice of the aliens, until the people have 
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become persuaded that some deadly wrong has been done 
their country, and that a Government which makes no 
attempt to avenge tho slights put upon it, is not worthy 
to be ontrusted with tho destinics of the Empire. Only 
the other day we were told by one of the leading Tokiyo 
journals, that the foreign merchants, taking progressive 
advantage of the evil plight in which Japancse silk-men 
find themselves, have violated all the conditions of last 
November's reconciliation, Ono can sympathise with the 
desiro of the Japaneso when it secks to 
oxcuse its countrymen, who having spent half a million 
in establishing their commercial rights, then, of their 
own free will, abandon the position they have been 
af such pains to win. But it is really travelling 
a little too far beyond the bounds of truth to pretend 
that, because the Japanese do not ask for godown re- 
ceipts and so forth, tho foreigners are unwilling to give 
them. ‘The facts of the case are that the Japanese, not 
finding themselves able conveniently to carry out their 
part of the bargain, are very glad to dispense with con- 
ditions altogether. Again, we have just heard that we 
treat the Japanese as badly as they treat the Koreans, If 
that be so, perhaps the editor of the Hochi Shimbun will 
give us an instance of the foreign residents turning ont in 
& body and attacking tho Japanese Kencho, or stoning 
any natives they happen to come across. The same 
article uccusos the British public of being opposed to trenty 
revision, and goes on to argue that without a Parliament 
Japan will never be able to make the will of the nation 
known, or force foreigners out of their selfish indifference 
to her interests. We ought not perhaps to be surprised 
that such ideas as this are abroad, and for the rest, they 
are in a measure true. But it will be an evil hour for 
Japan when she has a Parliament imbued with the opin- 
ions professed by her journalists to-day. 

A thousand other illustrations of this anti-foreign 
tone might be adduced---every day, in fact, furnishes 
0 fresh one—and yet no attempt is made to correct 
it, or to point out to these irresponsible writers that 
they are sowing tle seeds of much futuro mischief. ‘The 
foreigners themselves are completely helpless. ‘They 
are virtually banished to an island beyond the social ken 
of any but the parasitical classes of low-born Japanese 
who pitch their tents in the vicinity of bread-getting 
occupations. Between us and the Japanese nation there 
is a great gulf fixed, and the vernaculw journals do their 
best to widen it. Introduced by them, we aro only known 
to the people in the interior of the country as grasping 
arrogant aliens, who trample on everybody’s prejudices, 
ond make everything subservient to our own aggraniize- 
ment. And yetthe day must come sooner or later—the 
sooner the better for Japan’s sakec—when we shall have 
free access to every provinee in the Empire, and when 
foreign cnterprise and foreign capital will lend their 
powerful aid to develop tlie resources of the country. Do 
the native journalists ever contemplate that time ? Does 
it ever occur to them scriously to consider what an incon- 
yeniont mood they are preparing for our reception then— 
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inconvenient not more for us than for their own nationals ? 
If they seek to preach a return to the isolation of old 
times, well and good; but, if not, mutual mistrust and 
dislike are not the best feelings to encourage on the thresh- 
old of permanent intercourse. We know well that 
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nothing we can say on such a subject will awaken even a 
feeble echo beyond tho limits of this settlement where our 
But whe- 
ther we make ourselves audible or not, we cannot choose 
but say that they incur aheavy responsibility, who, with all 
the power, make no effort whatsoever to restrain this 
thonghltless mischief-making. 





hopes and our energies alike are imprisoned, 


A NEGLECTED POLICY. 
(Continued from our last). 

T the risk of appearing to exccod the limits of the 
purpose which we had proposed to ourselves in this 
article—namely to impress upon Japan the importanee of 
rousing herself from contented imitation aud to point out 
to her some of her special advantages for original research 
—we shall devote a little more space to the details of the 

idea described in our last. | 
| Having now briefly discussed the feasibility of utilizing the 
internal heat of our globe by recourse to those portions of 
it, which, in the form of hot springs, solfataros and volea- 
| noes, crop out upon the surface, offering their services to 
those who have the necessary ingenuity to apply them, let 





us turn for ® moment to the question of regions which, 
although themselves without any visible evidences of sub- 
terrancan caloric, nevertheless from the position they 
oceupy with regard to such evidences elsewhere, justify an 
infercnee that there, too, sources of similar energy may pos- 
sibly exist at no very great depths beiow the surface. 
the district in which Yokohama 
and the Eastern Capital of Japan are situated. A circle 
deseribed with cither of these places as centre, and a radius 
of a hundred miles, would inelude within every one of its 
quadrants, several outcrops of the carth’s unused stores of 
heat. ‘lo enumerate the positions of such outcrops in the 
province of Idzu alone, would be no slight undertaking. 
Nor indeed is there any cause to be surprised at the fact that 
we are thus surrounded by outicts of subterranean energy, 
seeing that the district in which we live lies at the juncture 
of two giant lines of volcanoes—the ono stretching from 
Kamechatka in the north-east to beyond the Philippines in 
the south-west, and the other from central Japan in the 
north through tho Bonins and Ladrones in the south. 
We dwell among the tumuli of buried Vulcans, never 
knowing the day when some unwary motion of the monsters 
may bring our houses tumbling about our ears; and 
yet oven in the very proximity of this peril, man’s inge- 
nuily may find before long a new source of inexhaustible 
profit. 

Having regard then to the cnvironment of this 
resion, we may be very sure that sensible heat exists 


Such a region is 


at © point much nearer the surface thanis the onse in 
countrics like Mngland where voleanic fires have long 
become extinct. Probably, if a bore-hole were sunk 
at Tokiyo or Yokohama, it would be found that each fifty 
feet of descent gave an increase of temperature consider- 
ably more rapid than that indicated by the general law. 
As an instance of this we may mention the case of the Com- 
stode Lode, where at depths below 2,000 feet the increase 
in temperature is 1 I'.° for every 25 fect of descent. ‘Thus 
‘the heat in the mines situated in the Lode is so great, 
few notwithstanding all the modern appliances for ven- 
tilation and for providing bountiful supplies of ice water, 
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reachod beyond which the valuable materials contained 
in the mines will cease to be accessible. A parallel case 
is recorded of the Besshi copper mines in Japan, and an- 
other remarkable instance is at Monte Massi in ‘Tuscany, 
whero there is an increase of 1 I for covery 24 fect of de- 
scent. Under such conditions as these water ought to boil 
at a depth of 1,200 yards. 

To what distance it might be necessary to sink in this 
district in order to reach a temperature of boiling water, 
is of course a matter of eunjocture. ‘Twelve hundred inches 
mizht suffice or twelve hundred yards be too little. All 
we can predict with any confidence, is a rapid develop- 
ment of heat for a comparatively small increase of depth, 
but to bore for hot water on that hypothesis alone might 
not, after all, be such a very chimerical undertaking. We 
are not without actual experience in the matter. When 
the rail-road between Yokohama and Tokiyo was in pro- 
cess of construction, steam was observed to issue from the 
rocks, and some of us can remember convincing thomselves 
-by actual contact that there was sensible caloric in the new- 
ly exposed stones. So toothe springs of fresh water which 
are said to rise in the harbour here, have a significance 
not to be overlooked, and it is probable that, if the bed of 
the sea were subjected to a thermometric examination at 
convenient places in Yedo Bay, valuable information might 
be garnered, 

Suppose then that we had sunk a bore-hole at some 
carefully selected site in the neighbourhood of Tokiyo or 
Yokohama, what aro the resulta we might look to derive 
from succoss ? 

First we might obtain a perpetual supply of hot water 
for the convenience of 2 nation which uses more of that 
commodity than any equal number of persons on the face of 
the globe—a nation where men are talking seriously to-day 
of laying iron pipes from the sulphur springs at Kusatsu 
to the Park of Uyeno, a distance of more than one hundred 
miles! A natural source of hot water for a city would 
not, however, be altogether a novelty, secing that the city 
of Buda Pesth at present receives a vast supply from 
underground reservoirs, so that we have at any rate onc 
precedent to warrant our speculation, With hot water 
we should of course have the means of heating our houses 
as well as of filling our baths, and the possibility of de- 
veloping a source of cnergy to drive our machinory and of 
light to take the placo of candles or gas. 

The process here suggested—this tapping of the globe 
and drawing off draughts of subterranean cnergy—sounds 
in truth a somewhat romantic undertaking, but the rewards 
it offers are sufficiently great to prevent it being thrust 
out of court without 1 hearing. A closer examination will 
disclose other benefits which might be realized in the at- 
tempt, even though the original idea—access to the earth’s 
store-honse of caloric—were impracticable. 

Thus, in the first place, -we should undoubiedly derive 
valuable knowledge of the strata beneath our feet, and 
facts of the utmost importance to geologists might he es- 
tablished. Again, as we descended, itis by no means im- 
possible that coal might be discovered. In the rocks amid 
which our operations would be commenced, fragments and 
small seams of lignite are exposed; while in the same 
series of rocks—as for instance in the silk district near 
Tomioka and also at other places in the Yedo plain—there 
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exist seams of coal at present productive; and at s short 
distance beyond the Kubo-toze Pass are found valuable 
deposits of fuel, large quautitics of which have been im- 
ported into Yokohama by enterprising merchants, In a 
word, onr proposod bore-hole would descend through 
coal-bearing strata, and this consideration alone renders 
the undertaking rational aud fogitiniate. 

dut, if coal thus crops ont at so many points within our 
circle of a hundred miles radius, how dovus it happen— 
some may ask——that mining is not more extensively enrried 
on? The explanation is no donbt to be found in diflicultios 
of transport. In a country where pack-horses are the only 
means of transport, a disfance of teu or twenty miles from 
any centre of trade is suflicient to stifle enterprise. But if, 
on the other han:, coal were obtainable in the immediate 
vicinity of either Yokohama or ‘okiyo, if te mine and the 
market were identical—then though the products of the 
former were of inferior quality, there would be no question 
as to their value. 2 

Should it so happen, again, that our boring exploitation 
neither struck coal nor tapped the earth’s internal store- 
house of energy, still we should not be entirely without 
reward. Tor we could at any rate determine the heat 
gradicnt of the Yedo plain and so add Japan's unit to the 
vast store of facts that are daily garnered all over europe, 
Further it would be possible to employ means—thermo- 
clectric, say—for measuring changes of temperature at the 
bottom of the bore hole, and thus determining whethor 
thermometric fluctuations due {2 subterranean causes 
take place at considerable depths, after a fashion similar 
to those traceable to the transmission of solar heat 
near the surface. We should thus bo ea route to 
determine whether in volcanic regions a steady flow 
of heat proceeds upwards from the interior, or whethe: 
that flow varies; and if tho latter, whether the variation is 
in any way connected with voleanic action—whether it 
produces expansion and contraction in rocks and so gives 
birth to carthquakes. . Furnished with the data these in- 
vestigations might supply, it is possible that-in the careful 
examination of subterranean temperatures we should find 
nw means of predicting and perhaps providing against those 
phenomena which often cause us so much alarm. 


Woe refrain from entering juto other points which sue- 


gest themselves in connection with such an undertaking, 


a3 for example, tle investigation of the subterranean cir- 
culation of water, the question of under-ground tides 
produced by rain; the possibility of establishing an in- 
terrestrial system of meteorology, and so forth. What we 
have written in this context is intended merely to illustrate 
our original proposition, that Japanese philosophers havo 
every inducement to essay the paths of original research, 
The nature of our subject has constrained us to omit minu- 
tire, neither is it for us to predict what new forces of natura 
human ingenuity may gradually bring into subjection to 
human uses. But the plummet of perseverance is daily 
sinking farther and farther into the depths of science; and 
the day may not be far distant when, instead of drawing 
only on the resources which the fierce energy of the great 
central furnace has brought within our reach in bygone 
cycles, wo may dip into the giant alembic itself, and make 
its power subservient to 2 thousand well-ordered pur- 
poses. Tho instrumentality through which this end is 
achieved, will win no small measure of gratitude and fame; 
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and Japan seems to be endowed with special facilities for| article, but they will help those who are iuterested iu the 

the attempt. We wish her all success! Her students | ¥>Ject to form some ide; of the enormous forco that exists 
: ; ; un-utilized in our neighbourhood.—Ep. J. 3] 

may possibly fancy that we propose to them a chimerical 

yndertaking ; but philosophy has proved itself well-nigh a 

omnipotent ; and, for the rest, our purpose in writing is to} THE LATE MEETING OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

jrouse, not to direct, the spirit of original rescarch. oe: 
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SONG FROM THE SPANISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THR “Javan Mat.” 
Tokio, 21st February, 1882. 
DEAR Sir,-—In the report of the Asiatic Society's proceed- 
ings contained in your issue of the 18th instant, Iam made to 
appear as alluding to a well known swift of Japan which I had 
mistaken, it secms, for a goatsucker. 
Kindly permit me to say that I never opened my lips on the 
subject, from the begining to the close of the meeting. 
Your reporter may perhaps be abte to explain how anch a 
curious mistake has arisen. 
I am, 
Yours truly 
HENRY FAULDS. 
[The report to which our correspondent alludes appeared ia 
the Japan Weekly Mail of the 18th instant. It was, as here- 
tofore, courteously furnished to us by the Secretary of the 
Society.—Ep. J. J/.j 














Or e’er I met thee, pretty muid, 
A foolish lad was I :— 

Td gaze upon the soaring lark, 
And wish I too could fly. 


And if my playmates, in thoir sport, 
Some hapless bird did net, 

I'd never rest until I'd oped 
His dreary prison gate, 

But since I met thee, pretty maid, 
A wiser lad am I -— 

T'ye learnt how vain is freedom’s boast, 
How sweet captivity ! 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible for 


t}e sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions 
or fur the deductions they muy choose to draw therefrom.) 





THE LATE MEETING OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





To TYE Epitor oF THK “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Dear Syr,—Will you allow me to express my regret to Dr. 
Faulds and to the public for the mistake which he bas pointed 
out in the report of the recent meoling of the Asiatic Society, 
That portion of the report which referred to the paper on the 
Birds of Jnpan, and to the discussion on it, was prepared by 
ono of the aythors of the paper, who perhaps ascribed to Dr. 
Faulds a remark dropped by someone else. ‘I'o excuse my own 
share in the error I may add that, having no kuowledge either 
of “ swifts” or of “ goatsuckers,” I was as ready to accept the 
report as I now am to endorse Dr. Faulls' correction of it. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE SECRETARY, 


THE UTILISATION OF THE ENERGY OF HOT 
SPRINGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 

Sin.—The writer of the article ““A Neglected Policy” in 
your issue of February 18th, while suggesting that tho energy 
presont in the water of the hot springs of Japan might be con- 
verted into clectricity and trunsmitted to industrial centres 
such as ‘Tokiyo, does not give any figures which would enable 
your readers to judge of the practicalsility of the schemo. Ido 
not suppose that sufficient data exists to allow any certain 
opinion to be formed as to its economic value—the demand for 
electrical or mechanical energy in Japanese cities is nt once too 
important and too indefinite a factor in the oaloulation—but 
as regards the supply we may to some extent make definite 
assertions. 

IE we take the temperature of the water as 212 degrees F. 
and assume that, either by atmospheric cooling or by the use of 
olher (cold) water we may secure a general annual mean of 
GO degrees F. as a lower Jimit of temperaturo, each pound of 
hot water issuing from a spring may be regarded as possessing 
152 units of heat. O€ this, however, only a small fraction is 
available for conversion into mechanical effect. With an ide- 
ally perfect engine, of any kind whatevor, it would be impossi- 
ble to transform more than about 22} per cent of this hent 
iuto mechanical or clectrical energy; and in practice the best 
steam engines rarely realise more than half their greatest theo- 
retical efficiency. Wedo not know much about tho practical 
efficiency of thermopiles, but whether one af these or some forin 
of vapour engine he used, it scems reasonable to expect that 10 
per cent or thereabouts of the total hoat would be actually con- 
vertible into work. 

Wo may hope, then, to extract as much as 15 units of heat 
or 11,580 foot-pounds of work out of every pound of hot 
water. Anothor way of stating the samo result is to say that 
every three pounds of water issuing from a hot spring per 
minute might, with good but practicable appliances for making 
its energy yield work, supply one horse-power. ‘This result is 
sufficiently striking when we reflect that the number of pounds 
of water flowing per minute from many of the hot springs 
which border the plain of Yedo is to bo measured by thousands 
rather than by threes. 


Tokiyd, Fobruary 23rd, 1882. 





LICENSES FOR SALOONS. 


To THE Epiton or Tuy “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—"“ The Gazette” in a late issue says ;—“ We live in dis- 
order, ‘Ihe roads intended for common use mnny be appro 
priated by Dick, Tom or Harry, for his or theie own stupid 
pleasures, to the annoyanve and dangor of every onc else, How 
long is the reign of Unreason to lant ? ” 

Or, who ever gave up their Munecipal right as granted by 
treaty, and forgot to grant the Japanese the right of enforcing it, 
and also deprived them of $10,000 a year which would be im- 
posed in all other countries? I allude to the “ Sailors Retreats,” 
from which the sailor seldom does retreat until the proprietors 
have emptied his pockets. 

wo of our Consuls have advocated that thoge saloon-keepers 
should be tuxed as in other countries, but that many-headed 
consular body with which Japan is infested could or would not 
agree. 


One reels to this : another to that wall. 
‘is the same error that deludes them all | 


Now this $10,000 a year would go far towards thoroughly 
policing the Settlement, and protecting “Jack,” from the 
sharks. I will now give you the different nationulities that 
hang out signs for “Jack.” These aro :—ninv British, seven 
American, three German, three French, one Russian and ono 
Dane; and, in addition to these, there aro several so-called 
“ Hotels,” where lo would not be any safer. 

Now why cannot these six principal sea-furing nations, 
through their Consuls, agree to provide proper protection for 

Tokiyo, February 23rd, 1882. those men, who provide them with protection and their coun- 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for his figures. We | tries with wealth. Why does not some more practised writer, 
had purposely avoided such calculations in the body of our of whom there are many here, take this matter up? It would 


T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. A. EWING. 
The University, 
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Law, when the latter is deficient on account of its generality.” 

Now, let our Consuls combine and render justice to Japan ; 
and then we will have somo right to usa the words quoted at 
the head of this poor effort. 


B. 
Yokohama, February 24th, 1882. 





YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE. 


a 


The annual general meeting of the subscribers to the 
Yokohama Fire Brigade was held on the 21st at five p.m. 
at the Yukolama United Club. Present :—Messrs. Dodds, 
(Chairman) Playfair, Shand, Brewer, J. Walter, J. B. 
Walter, Hutchison, C. Grant, Milne, Macpherson, Abbott, 
Leckie, James, Glennie, Grauert, and others. 

After tho usual preliminaries the Chairmau read the 
report which we publish below. He next added that 
the principal item to be noted was the information (uot 
official, he would add) that the Japanese authorities con- 
templated extending the water pipes in the native town 
into the forcign settlement. 

Mr. Jawes asked if the Japanese would pay all the ex- 
penses of this, the reply being that this was at present not 
arranged. 

Mr. Glennie asked if it would not be possible to arrange 
that the two steam engines did not draw their water 
from the samo well. At present the organisation seemed 
most defective: in fact, at the last fire the hose had to be 
shifted. 

The Chairman said that this was a matter better left to 
the foremon of the two Companies. Howover, the sugges- 
tion would be cntered for tho consideration of tho incoming 
Committee. 


ReEront. 


The Goines have now the pleasure to submit their re- 
port for the year 1831, as also the Hon. ‘Treasurer's accounts. 

The subscriptions show a small increase upon Inst year, and 
there is a prospect of a more considerable increase during the 

ear 1882, several new subscriptions having been promised. 

here is a decrease in subscriptions by firms and private indivi- 
duals, and an increase in those by Insurance Companies owing 
to the opening of new Agencies at this port. 

The Engines have attended at six fires during 1881 nono 
happily being of great extent. <A list of particulars of same 
is added at foot. 

The matter of the extension of the water supply in the 
settlement alluded to in the Report of last year has constantly 
had the attention of your Committee, who have lately received 
a unofficially, that the work will shortly be taken in 

and. 

The Committeo take this opportunity of thauking the 
other fire Brigades, both Japanese and Foreign, and the 
officers and Crews of the various men-of-wat in: port, for their 
prompt assistance, whenever required. 

The Present Committee, viz. Messrs. Dodds, Playfair, Walter, 


Brewer, aud Shand now ‘veg respectfully to tender their resig- | 


nation. 
1881. 
Jan, 31.—To No. 63 Bluse... 
Mech. 11.—,, No. 133 and 132 Swamp 
Feb. 2.—,, Soil Loft on Mitsu Lishi premises 
June 1ll.—,, Out ace No. 69 Bluff 
July 1—,, No, 164 ... 
Oct. 11.-—,, Hirano & Co.'s foundr Vv. 


Tie YOKOWAMA Fine BRIGADE, IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH 
W.J.S. Suanp, Hon. Src. AND TREASURER. 


Dr. 
1881. 
Jan. 13.—To Lane, Crawford & Co., Suction noes 395.00 
Feb. 21.—,, Ground Rent 87.28 
April l—,, Japan Gazctte Adver lising Meeting . 2.50 
9» ey »  WTerald a ™ ‘uel 
Printing Report - 12.00 
» 380.—,, Paid Mr. H. Allen, in account of Re- 
licf Engine... S08 se ‘ii 50.00 
Aug. 3.—,, Whitfield & Co.. oe iv 19 35 


» Alr. E. Kildoyle... 203.57 


Oct. 11—> 
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Mr. R. Rhode in afc Relief Engine . wv» 0.00 
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Dec. 22.— ,, ‘ 50.00 
» ds—,, Coolies’ Uniforms 114.78 
» ol—,, New Buildings and Repairs ‘in Fire 
Brigade’s Compound Pa we «= 748.48 
» 31—,, R. Garbaretta’s Working Expenses we «573.75 
ae) ee Wages for 12 months. 840.00 
» 3ol—,, H. A. ‘Towse's Working Expenses ... 396.46 
» 31L—,, Shroff collecting subscriptions... . 2.00 
» 3l—,, Balance in Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank... wee $875.97 
» 31—,, Balance in Treasure’s hands. 14.00 889.96 
$4136.13 





Total of subscriptions for 1881 ... w+ $2675.00 
of which Insurance Offices 


paid ... ix wee $2070. 
aud Private firms ... .» 600.00 
Cr. 
1881. 
Jan. 1.—By Balanco brought forward... o hata 
Mar. 8.—,, Cash from Mr. H. Allen ese 90.97 
Dec. 31.—,, Subscriptions ore during 1881... 19.80 
Dec. 31. — 9 Interest to date .. eco eve eve 21.64 
$4.135.13 
1882. 
Jan. 1.—By Balance asabove ...  .. $889.96 
Feb. 16.—,, Collected sinco 1881 iug 


balance of sii domi for 
last year 


E. and O, E. 


695.00 


W. J. 8. Suanp. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 
Yokohama, 16 February, 1882. 


After n short discussion upon the accounts, and some 
apparently heavy items being satisfactorily explained, 

Mr. Hutchinson moved, and Mr, Abbott seconded, that 
the accounts be adopted and passed, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Tho next business before the mecting was to elect a new 
Committee. A ballot was tukon and resulted as follows:— 

Mr. Dopns. 
» J. WALTER. 
» BREWER. 
»» JAMES. 
»» ABBOTT. 

This concluded the regular business before the mecting ; 
but at tho invitation of the Chairman that any sug- 
gestions should be put forward, Mr. W. 3B. Walter 
suggested the consideration of the proposed formation of a 
salvage corps: such nn organisation Lad proved most use- 
ful in Shanghai, and could uot fail here to prevent the open 
robberies that occurred at any fire. He knew there were 
many persons in Yokohama who would be glad to assist 
the Fire Brigades in this way. The proposal of forming the 
aforesaid Salvage Club came from the new Yokobama 
Social Club. 

In the conversation that ensued on this matter it was 
asked if the Japanese officials would recognise the status of 
the proposed corps as they did that of the Brigades. Also 
whether a memorial to the Consuls could not be sent, about 
keeping the ground clear at firos. It was hinted that 
international jealousy would bo a difficulty, as American or 
British subjects might have quarrels with British or 
American policemen. 

After further discussion Mr. W. B. Walter proposed 
“that the Committee be authorized to take such steps as are 
necessary for forming a Salvage Club in connection with 
the Fire Brignde.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carriod unanimously. 
The Chairman said next that, on the subject of expedit- 
ing the water supply, nothing had ever been achieved 
until now. His hearers knew how bard it was to bring 
Japanese to the point. The matter had been brought 
before the authorities. 


~~ 
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Mr. James then suggested that a larger alarum_ bell 
should be obtained, and said that on the occasion of the 
fire nb No. 75 the bell, if rung at all, was inaudible. 

that coolies of the brigade: 








ee oa 


Mr, Walter suggested 
shonld keep a look-out and give the alarm. 

Mr. Hegt was then invited to bring forward his plans of 
the hand engines, but he explained that they had alrendy 
appeared so fully in the Gazette, that it was unnecessary for 
him to expatiate further. 

Mr. Glennie asked whose 
order to witness the competition between Mr, Tegt’s and 
the steam engines. 

Mr. James added that the accounts that had been pub. 
lished of the 


erroneous. 
threw a poor volume, barely 40 feet, 


lou:e@ was to be betnt in 


performanees of Mr. Iegt’s engines were 
IIe was pre-ent himself at the trial and they 
He referred to the 
performance at. Mis. Vineeut’s, 

The Chairman enquired if Mr. Hegt considered his 
envines had received a fair trial on that eeeasion, 

Mr. West reptied :—-Yes ; lut not for the water supply. 

The Chairman answered) that) Chit 
difficulty. Tt appeared to be the opinion of the Committee 
that the engines in questiun were of littl use, except in 
private componnds., If once a fire got a fair hold, they 
were uscless. Witness the fire at No. 75, at which he 
had atlended himself from its beginning. 

Mr. Macpherson asked ifthese haud engines were to be 
scaitered throughout the settlement, and if so where the 


would be the usual 


ground, and tha coolies requisite every night, were to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Playfair said that general opinion seemed to conenr in 
the hand engines being utterly useless. Lhey had no suction, 
reqnived a oniuuber of coolies, a great supply of water and 
even if they could throw a stream of GO feet of water the 
The fire brigade 


The 


volume was so small that it was no use. 
had three hand engines, besides the sleam engine. 
Gazette had been backing np the hand engines. 

Mr. Macpherson :-—Ob ! the Gazette always shows us all 


how todo it. 1 suggest that the Committee should meet 


with and consult Mr. Tegt, to see if his enyvines can be 
employed usefully in co-operation with the present engines, 
although at the same time, [admit that general opinion is 
ayainst them, 

After the usual voles of thanks, {he meeting adjourned. 


—-— -- + = 
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ON TREATY REVISION. 


(Translated fiom the Zfschi Shimbun.) 
[Continued from February 18th.] 

HY oshoult the British public oppose revision ¢ 
Beeause, being ignorant of the actual state of affairs 

in our country, 16 despises us without due reason, Had it 
known our real position from an early date, it would nut 
havo any vigor in tts present objections, J°or the moment, 
however, we cannot adopt such a shilly-shally measure as 
merely to expound to them our national position, By what 
means then can revision be accomplished? The only plan 
is to enlist the assistance of our own public. As we have said 
above, our only opponent, the British public, would not 
olject if we made our demand through the mouth of the 
Japaneses public.  nglishmen may believe in their own 
hearts that, althorgh Japan insists upon an amendment of 
the treaty, yet the real claimants are only the Government 
and a few publicists, and that the Japanese people do 
not demand it, nay, that they are still too ignorant to 
advance any such propositions. Hence it is not altogether 
unreasonable, long as our people do not desire 
revision, for Hnglishinen to decline to agree to it, no matter 
how urgently cur Government may insist upon it. But 
should we give them a proof that the whole nation r-gards 
it as necessary, theu how can they oppose it? Indeed, the 
revirion would be as easy a work as turning our own hands, 
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provided we should make the demand by the mouth of the 





confurm to public desire. 
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public. Nevertheless, in our land there is no place wherein 
the popular will may be manifested :—that is to say there is 
no National Assembly, the establishment of which is yet 
relegated to the remote period of nine years to come, Fur- 
ther, the press and public speech are not quite free yet, and 
the Local Assemblies and Chambers of Commerc» are still 
not so perfect as to repreeent the public opinion of Japan, 
Truly, treaty revision is mot difficult, but the manifestation 
of the popular desire is hard work. 

The maxim that “the few cannot resist the many,” is 
true, not only of warlike affairs, but also of all matter of 
detail in the world. Expecially is this the case in inter- 
course between nations, Lu all countries of Europe and 
America where there are national assemblies, every indie 
vidual devotes his attention to public affuirs, and 
can express to others his desire and opinion. Therefore 
the popular will has always power over the diplomatic 
policy of the Government, which, on its side, is ready to 
Although those who deal directly 
with diplomatic affairs are the Ministers of the Foreign 
Offices, and Representatives abroad, of these nations, yet 
their directors are their peoples. Governinents in the 
Western Continents take public opinion as the basis of their 
domestic and foreign policiva, and therefore their manage. 
ment of affairs is resolute and without vacillation, But in 
our own country, although the people may be very zealous 
in paying attention to national affairs, there is no machine 
by which their will can be made manifest, and tho authori- 
ties cannot rely upon its support to the extent that those in 
the West depend upon their peoples. While foreigners 
oppose revision, they are backed by public opinion. Our 
authorities are practically alone. ‘Thus, we are few and they 
are many; and hence we see that it is not unreasonable 
that the work of revision should be diflienlé in the present 
day. So long as we have no force iv reserve, we must 
always be overpowered by the aliens, not in the matter of 
treaty revision alone, but also in all other diplomatic deal- 
ings. When a small force is arrayed against a large one, 
the fate of both parties can be predicted before the strugyle 
ix commenced. 

We have two pleas to urge in claiming the revision, One 
is that so far as this country ia independent, it has the 
power of controlling its customs tariff and judicial affairs, 
regardless of our social and political conditions; and the 
other that our social, political, and judical systems have so 
much improved that our country may now stand on an equal 
footing with all nations of europe and Ameziea. It is be- 
yond all question that, however inferior our laws and sucial 
condition may be to those of the Occident, yet, so long as 
our country is independent, it has the right to subject the 
strangers in Japan to her laws and her customs tari; but 
foreign affairs cannot, in many cases, be decided by mere 
theory. Itis obvious that our Government deems that our 
laws and social conditions have made such progress that 
they can now stand on an equal footing with those of 
foreign lands, and that therefore it insists upon revision ; 
because the forciguers’ pretext in objecting to the demand 
has been that in these matters Japan was still imperfect. 
No doubt, the publication of the new Criminal code and the 
Code of Criminai Procedure Jast year, was due to the fact 
that our people had progressed so far that such codes were 
necessary 3 but we think that the promulgation was, in part, 
ascribable tu foreign censure of our former laws. We individu- 
ally conclude that our Government inclines to show the 
aliens the improvement made in our Jaws and social 
condition. This is the best way for effecting the revision. 
But we have yet more to advance in favor of our plan ex- 
emplifying our national position. Should the scheme, which 
we are how going tu suggest, Le adopted, the strangers will 
recognize that the state of things in Japan is not inferior 
to that obtaining in Western nations; and, that accomplish. 
ed, the task of revision would be an easy one. 

To make known our conditions, instead of vain verbal state- 
ment, we must present real facts. Foreigners say that 
Japan, in her laws and social conditions, is still only a 
semi-civilized state; that to leave tariff and judicial rights 
in the control of such a country is not only unbeneficial to 
other nations, but is also injurious to herself. This 
remark much resembles, in its spirit, those pretexts which 
our procrastinatory, despotic publicists, and others who sup- 
port the Government, use in impugning liberal critics like 
ourselves, We are not coutcuted with tho manifeatation of 
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our improvement by the publication of the new codes. ‘The 
points in regard of which people think our conntry lo be 
inferior to those in Europe and America are: that with few 
exceptions the latter have national assemblies, and thirs 
people have the right of deliberating upon the Government 
policy; that also with few exceptiona, the people of theea 
nations enjoy the liberty of speech and mecting in public, 
and are not molested by the operation of rigid Inwa as in 
Prussia and Russia ; and that under their systems of trial by 
jury peoplo are not likely to be convicted, if innocent of 
crime, Beagides, the mildness of the administration, the 
equity of Government officials, strength of armaments, national 
prosperity and industry and so forth, are proofs of civili- 
zation ; but we think our Empire is not much inferior to any 
jn these respects ; and we may, therefore, leave these questions 
alone. However, the very points which distinguish the 
degree of the civilization of Western nations from ours 
are the three here cited. Hence it seems that, in order 
to show foreigners the fact that our political organization, 
laws, and social conditions, are not seriously inferior to 
theirs, we must establish a national assembly, in order to 
allow people to participate in the government of the 
country; we must make speech and public meetings free, 
and organize a jury system. Our Emperor has already 
promised that a national assembly should be established in 
1890; but when shall we be able to obtain the two latter 
institutions? Indeed, their non-exiatence is the prime proof 
of our inferiority ; and, therefure, so long as present conditions 
prevail in this country, aliens will continue to regard us as 
beneath themselvex, no matter how earnestly we may insist 
upon the contrary. On the other hand, should we clear the 
track, and demonstrate our real perfection in these matters, 
they will soon admit our pleas, and treaty revision will be 
accomplished wilh ease. Hence we say that the required 
change is not difficult, and that, should we adopt sensible 
mensures to-day, revision can be effected to-morrow. 
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ON THE RECENT TIGHTNESS OF THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


a a 





(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


E have previously discussed the above subject. We 

will now take the liberty to continue our considera- 

tion thercon referring to events which happened some years 
ago. 
It is a well-known fact that formerly taxes were imposed 
sulvly upon the farmers, and were collected in kind at har- 
vest time; and that the authorities supported the Samurai 
with a part of the income thus derived, and disposed of 
the rest at favourable opportunities, applying the money 
acquired to political expenditure. No doubt, this may have 
been a proper and suitable system at that time. But, since 
the Restoration, our Government has adopted the new and 
more progressive course for all matters of detail in preference 
to the old one, which has been found inconvenient, inasmuch 
as the Government revenue was liable to fluctuate in quantity, 
in consequence of the abundance or the reverse of crops and 
the changes in the price of rice; and therefore by Imperial 
Reseript, issued on the 28th of July, 1873, the revision of the 
land tax was promulgated, adjusting taxation according to 
the value of land, instead of on the harvests as before. In 
order to carry out the measure all the lands posseased by 
private individuals throughout the country, whether cul- 
tivated, furest, swamp or waste, were measured; and their 
acreage was determined. Further, the value of the land was 
assessed according to the qualities of the soil and advantages 
of locality; the tax was imposed at the rate of three 
per cent of the nominal worth of the ground; and the revenue 
has been collected in kind sinco 1876. Indeed it is wonder- 
ful that in four years since the notification of the change 
so extensive a work could be accomplished. The fact alone 
ia sufficient to prove the zeal and diligence of our Govern- 
ment in the cause of progress at that time. But it was 
only natural that the introduction of such a sudden and 
extraordinary change, in defiance of the traditions and 
customs prevailing in the country for many hundred years, 
should have had a great effect upon the population. And 
such was certainly the case in this instance, when, in the 
gencral conditions of the country, nu improvement had been 
made in any proportion to the thoroughness of the altera- 
tions, It was inevitable not only that the change could 
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not produce any immediate good result, but must also be 
the cause of more or less temporary trouble. 


A moment’s reflection reminds us that originally our pen- 
santry were sulely engaged in the cultivation of the soil, aud, 
while handing to the authorities the majority of their pro- 
duce in taxes, content to subsist upon the remainder. 
According to the new system, in order to pay their taxes, 
they must find the negessary money ata definite period ; 
aud this they do by disposing of their cropa. At the time 
of the reform the land tax amounted, according to the finan. 
cial eatimates, to yen 43,000,000, which sum was required 
within about five months, Supposing the then ruling mare 
ket price of rice to average yen 4 per koku, the farmers had 
to sell 10,000,000 kolku to realize the total needed for their 
taxes, As, however, transactions in rice had all formerly 
been controlled by the authorities, the merchants who sold 
the grain were mere retail-dealere, and therefure quite unable 
to manage to the public advantage such cnormous quantities 
suddenly put upon the markets. Although there inay have 
been sone energetic business men among them, yet, no prace 
tical arrangements having been made in the commercial 
community, no facilities for funds, nor means of transport, 
were available. Consequently, the dealors were compelled to 
romain silent, thus leaving the sale of the staple tu the 
husbandmen themselves, who were uaturally destitute of 
commercial knowledge. When, under pressure of anxiety on 
account of the approach of the term of payment of their 
tazes, they wished to effect sales, the money-market became 
tight, a fact which could not fail to depreciate the price of 
rice; and inoreased the distress of the ngriculturalists cor- 
respondingly. The poor peasants in every locality were much 
embarrassed ; and at last the trouble went go far that we saw 
bamboo spears assembled, and the straw-mat flag raised in the 
prefectures of Ibaraki and Miye. How regrettable is this! OF 
course, the alteration iu the mode of collection of taxes was 
not bad in itself; but wedo think that the origin of the trouble 
was in the introduction of the reforma with a haste quite 
incommensurate with the general progress of the community 
at that period. 


So much so that our Government found it expedient to 
make purchases of rice at the time when the farmers had to 
pay their taxes. Further it reduced the impost of three to 
two-and-half per cent by the Imperial Decree issued in 
January, 1877; it permitted the peasantry, in Decem= 
ber of the same year, to pay in rice one-half of the 
tax levied on the rice-ficlds, and, moreover, by instituting a 
syatem of “taking rice under its protection” (adzukari- 
mai) it made great effurts for the relief of local distress, 
Then, with a view to the equalization of the money market, 
it decided to establish National Banks throughout 
the country, authorizing them to issue together a maximum 
sum of yen 35,000,000 in notes, which amount it desired to 
apportion among all the provinces in due proportion; and to 
that cnd revised the National Bank Regulations in August, 
1877. Simultaneously, the pension bonds were issued to 
Kwazoku and Shizoku. At first the transfer of these docu- 
ment was prohibited; but in September, 1878, the 
reetriclion was removed. Whereupon the National Banks 
wero established in every direction one after another, ro that, 
within one year’s time, there were as many as 153 in 
number, and the notes issued by them have amounted to no 
less than yen 33,300,000 within three years since the pro- 
mulgation of the revised regulations. 

Prior to this, in consequence of the Satsuma rebellion, the 
Government had inereased its paper money by the amount 
of yen 27,000,000, and had also borrowed yen 15,000,000 
from the fifteenth National Bank, Thus, a total of yen 
42,000,000 (paper) having been thrown into circulation at 
one time, that currency b:came very abundant, causing the 
price of articles to rise gradually, Consequently the farmers, 
in striking contrast to their difficulties of previous years, 
found themselves in favorable circumstances; and therefore; 
not only were they not dissatisfied with the taxes, but ex- 
I pressed their joy at the reduction of the imposts as compared 
with what they had to pay in former days. 

From the above it appears that the reason why the farm- 
ers were not much harassed by the taxes, and tho money 
market was not seriously affected in the period from 1878 to 
1880 was solely the abundance of paper money, and tho rise 
in the price of articles. ‘jis was au unexpected piece of 
good fortune; and one by no means arising out of a 
proper condition of things, The appreciation of the value 
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of commodities has, in  epite of the high rates of 
interest, caused people to hold their goods back, look- 
ing for a farther rise; while violent changes in the market 
price have incited them to engage in speculative transactions. 
However, as the alternate changes from heat to cold depend 
upon natural rules, the rise having reached its highest point 
in 1880, we witnessed a reaction in the succeeding year. In 
connection with the continual abundance of the harvests in 
recent years, the augmented wealth of the peasantry increased 
the power of production; and so the market began to be over- 
stocked in 1881. ‘The result was that, while the highest 
quotation for a koku of superior rice averaged yen 12.165 in 
March, it fell to yen 10.101 in May of that year. Although 
other articles still maintained their high rates, yet rice, which 
is the farmer’a standard, having fallen in value, the money 
market again became very tight at the time for paying the 
Jand taxes; and consequently, the year before last, things 
were twice as bad for the country people as they. were in the 
years 1876-7. 


Taking all these facts info consideration, it ia plain that 
the comparative easiness of the money-market in 1878-9 
waa aimply attributable to the superabundance of paper cur- 
rency ; and that, so long as the present system of assessment 
- exista, without considerable modification, such a tightness of 
the money market as ia visible in the present moment is 
naturally unavoidable at the period of the collection uf the 
Jnud-tax. 


(To be continued.) 








IN Hi. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN, 
Before J. J. ENsiie, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge. 
Saturday, February the 18th, 1882. 
John Walker was charged with attempting to commit 


suicide on the 17th inst. in the creek of Yokolawa. 


W. Loxton, sworn, said :—Yesterday tho prisoner was 
brought to the station by the Japanese poulice, who suid he 
had fullen in the creek and had been rescued by some one. 
I undressed him. He was wet through. I wrapped him 


up in blankets to keep him warm. I bave heard siuce 


that, instead off falling over, he jumped into the 
creek. Idid not see the prisoner jump over. A gentle- 
man saw him jumping into the creek. After the prisoner 
had become conscions he said he would make away with 
himself at somo other time, and that he was very foolish 
to ae attempted it in the day time instend of in the 
dark. 


The prisoner was remanded till Monday at 10 a.m, 

In his defence the prisoner said that he was already 
shipped in the Suditelma which would sail to-day or to- 
morrow, and asked the Court to deal leniently with him and 
dismiss the charge. 

His Honour said that tho cnse was a very serious one, 
aud that it could not be dismissed. 


Monday, February 20th, 1882. 


A. Dalmior, sworn, said:—I saw prisoner come up 
Honmura road and run up to the bridge. It was about 12 
o'clock on Friday. Isaw him climb up, and jump off the 
railing into the wator. 

By the prisoner :—There was nobody with you. I think 
you were a little drunk, 

By the Court :—A Japanese pulicoman and myself were 
endeavoring to get a boat, when Captain Martiu’s steam 
Jauuch came up. I did not seo him taken ont of the 
water, 

John Carroll, sworn, said :—I saw the man being picked 
up by Captain Martin’s launch, but did not see him jJuinp 
over the bridge. 

Prisoner in his defence said that he had been drunk all 
day and knew nothing. Io denied that he jumped into 
the creek with the object of committing suicide. He could 
bring witnesses to prove his good characte: while he 
had been staying here for the Jast six n:onths, 

Lhe prisoner was committed for trial. 
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IN HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SUPREME 
COURT FOR CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Before N. J. Ilanyen, Esq., Act. Chief Justice, and 
R. A. Mowat, Esq., Assistant Fudge. 
Shanghai, 14th Febrnary, 1882. , 
Between Ricuarp Huurunizes Ansott Plaintiff and 
Appellant ; and 
Henry Coor, Defendant and Respondent. 


J UDGMENT. 


This is an appeal from an order made by Her Britannic 
Majesty's Court fur Japan but not made at the heaving of 
the suit and therefore brought before this Court by motion, 


The defendant and respondent takes the preliminary 
oljection that the order cannot be appealed from, ns it has 
not been drawn up, passed, and eutered, as required by 
Rule 106 of the Rules of Procedure. Upon perusing the 
Record sent up to us, we do not find that the requircinents 
of Rule 106 have been complied with, aud wo mast there- 
fore uphold the preliminary objection aud dismiss tho ape 
peal motion, Although the objection is puruly technical, 
yet, as Rule 106 orght to be well known, we do not feel 
justitied in departing from the ordinary course, and must 
allow the costs to fullow the event. The motion is there. 
fore dismissed with costs. 


While coming to the conclusion, however, it has not 
escaped our notice that the position of tho parties fn the 
main appeal Henry Cook (defendant and appellant) vs. 
Richard Humphries Abbott (plaintiff and respondent) ts 
one which ought not, having regard to what -we conceive 
to be one of the main objects of Rule 155, to be allowed to 
continue. Under that Rule the successful party onght to 
be in the position of either having obtained execution 
of the judgment given in his favour, or of having security 
fur the satisfaction of the judgment if the appeal of his 
opponent should be unsuecesstul. In the appeal referred to 
neither of these nlternatives has beon sccured. Practically, the 
execution of the judgment las boeu suspended ; aud yet tho 
person against whem decision was given has not given any 
security for the due performance of such order as this 
Court may make. We think it right therefore to intimate 
that we shall allow the respondent to apply, if he thinks 
fit, to amend his nuswer in appeal by juserting in ita 
preliminary objection that the appenl onglt not to Le euter- 
tained on the ground that leave was improperly granted 
inasmuch as the requirements of Rule 155 were not complied 
with, the Court below having omitted to direct either that 
the decision should be earried into execution or that the 
execution thereof should bo suspended. Should the re- 
spondent elect (o make such an application, he must give 
notice thereof forthwith to the appellant or his counsel, 
who shall thereupon be at liberty to file in the Registry of 
this Court, on or before the 14th day of March uext, any 
argument agninst the power of the Court ta allow such an 
amendment. ‘The terms upon which, ag at present nd vised, 
and subject to any such argument, we should be dispesed 
under Rule 270 to allow such an amendment are thoso : 


1, That the appellant should have 7 days after service 
upon him or his counsel of the order giving leare to amend, 
if made, to file his argument (if any) against the objection, 
the respondent having 7 days from the service of such 
argument upon him or his counsel to file a counter-argu- 
ment, 

2. ‘That the respondent should waive the objection 
raised by the amendment if the appollant give within 7 
days from the service on him or his counsel notice of the 
decision of the Court on that point, if adverse to him, 
security to the satisfaction of the Court below for the due 
performance of such order ag this Court may make in the 
appeal on the merits. 


The respondent’s application, if made, must be filed in 
the Registry of this Court on or before the 4th day of 
March next. If none is made, the Court will prececd on 
that day to hear the appeal ou the Record as atready trans- 
mitted. If the application is filed on or before that date, 
os n Jater day will bo fixed for the hearing of the ap- 
peal. 
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IN ‘idk U. 8S. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. of Mr. Gargan and Mr. Smith, and the Japanese workmen 
‘who made the former's fences, the fences or stumps of somo 


? r a > oye é * Py 
Before General T. B. Van Bunzn, Consul-General, were in existence before he acquired tho lot. They were 


and there when Bailey acquired an undefined lot from the Japan- 

Joun Linpstey and Cnaries D. Harway, Assessors. ese, The pathway was a public road to the graveyard, and 
the pathway had never been specifically closed. It was 

Tuesilay, February 21st, 1882. quite wrong of the Kencho to bring Mr. Gargan to this 
(Continued from the 25th Fanuary.) Court because they wished to build a school on the ground 


im question. Mr. Gargan said that ou syd ni 
: shed if the Kencho gave him the right of way to the roa 
behalf of Isovat Saigo, Acting Kanagawa Ken Rei, versus! which he had been ee and to ais he is ontitled, The 
Joun J. Ganaan. pathway in question is a very valuable appurtenance to these 
Mr. Litchfield appeared for the defendant. lots, ax their valuc would be considerably decreased if the patb- 
This war an action to compel removal of a building claim- | way was closed. With regard to the ground, the Iencho 
ed to have been crected ‘by defendant on land outsi:-le the | practically knew nothing whatever. They set suryeyors to 
limits of the foreign settlement. work and produced three or four plans, which were quite dif- 
This case was adjourned from the 25th January, for a new | ferent from each other. ‘There was a map, or one ought to be 
survey to be made of the premises, und a report to be made | in existence, showing the real boundary of the premises. He 
to the Court. had not the slightest doubt that there was a map in existence 
On the Court resuming its sitting, His Honour produced | which the complainants did not wish to produce. If 
the report and map of the premises compiled by Mr. Diack, | there was a map, why was it net produced? Because if it 
and asked that the survey be admitted without the appear- | were, it would make their contention useless. The Kencho 
ance Of the witness himself as it would entail a great deal of | seemed very anxions to recall the original title deeds made 


Isonr Hesuatmipr, Sth Class Sakai and Land Officer, on 


trouble and expense. in 1868 and to issue new ones. By the new title deeds the 
The documeut was admitted by both parties, Mr. Osborn | defendant finds himself merely a tenant from year to year, 
for the plaintiffs and Mr. Litchfield for the defendart. and his houses subject to forfeiture if the rent is not paid in 


His Honour then proceeded to read the report and pro-| advance. ‘This was the reason why the Government was so 
duced the map, after which he handed the map to counsel | anxious to issue new title deeds. Now because the Kenrei, 
and read the explanations, the parties following on the|or somebody, wanted to build a school of some sort, 
map. the Government was endeavoring to deprive the defendant 

His Honour said that it seemed from this report that the | of his ground and the right of way. 

Kencho is not very precise as to the boundaries of the lot. His Honour asked Counsel on what grounds he claimed 

Mr. Litchfield said the plan compiled by Mr. Diack gave | the right of way ? 

Mr. Gargan a greater area than that given by the Kencho. Mr. Litchfield said that he claimed it as it is a preserip- 

P. Osborn, sworn, said:—In the settlement below, there | tive right, an ancient pathway that had never been closed 
was a lot marked out and defined which was set apart as a} and which has remained so. 
concession, As additions were made to these they were| A lengthy argument here took placo between the Court 
made in blocks. On the bluff, owing to the irregularity and J and Counsel as to the right of way, and jts application in 
the difference of the different native villages. lots were mark- | Japan. 3 
ed out and sold to foreigners by Public Auction. They do| After a few words from Mr. Osborn, His Honour 
not furm a homogeneous mass, so that the bluff con-| reserved judgment, and before leaving the bench said that 
cession cannot be defined as a tract of land surrounded | Mr. Diack’s expenses amounted in all to $124.50 and asked 
by an unbroken boundary, On the hills and in the valleys | defendant’s Counsel if he would argue upon it in Chambers. 
there were small tracts owned by Japanese which are sur- | Counsel assented, and the time fixed waa 2 p.m. on the 23rd 
rounded by foreign dwellings, so to say, so that the | iust. 
boundaries of lots held) by foreigners where they were 


contiguous with Japanese-held land, formed the boundary ere eee een o See == 

of the concession. EXTRACT FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
His Honour:—I suppose you mean that, whatever has : LATE DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 

not been disposed of by the Japanese to foreigners, the ieee, 

obi la a boundary as it is out of the foreign con- From tie Frencn or M. Lucien Brarr. 

cession 

. Mr. Osborn :-—Precisely. I might cite, as an instance, THE ASPERGILLUM LYDIANUM., 

ground that was lately sold, lying at the back of the old I. 


xa SA oe That ri Pale a oe lying aha Bianchi the Italian, better known as Janus Plancus, found, on 
has aa OTM EE OW RC. AA, WIC DEE bought by examining the sand of the Adriatic through a microscope, that 
the Government from the owners and sold to foreigners, | thirty grammes of that sand contain six thousand shells of for- 
thus converted it into a foreign concession. aminifera. ae a OREN: the erat Tetorce-spner of the 
li Y aske * Osborn if F . rotozow, which Lamarck crroneously inoluded among molluscs 
1 4 = anon a ke a cee ‘ a aes hc ae sn eoanied four hundred and forty thoneand distiuct for.ns in three 
ook showing where the addition was made to Mr, Gargan 4 grammes of the sand of the Gulf of the Antilles. The Gulf of 
lot. Mexico is less rich : a gramme of its sand contains only one thous- 
Mr. Osborn produced the bouk. and shells. This I have set forth in my twenty-fifth treatise, writ- 
By Mr. Litchfield :—The power of extending the eettle- | ten for the Institute of the Natural Sciences at Boston. 


e's AG rips _ e. The foraminifera are among the scientific conquests of the 
ment lies in the.Government. This power is exercised by microscope. ‘The ancients knew nothing of that world of infinitely 


, ° . ry’ : 
the Kenrei nominally, ‘There has never been a map of a | tittle beings whose bulk forms the sand-banks that are so formid- 
concession solely, but there have been maps showing the | able to mariners in every sea. It was from my close observation 
whole Blof, and indicating the Japanesa owned lav as well [of the sand, full sof the remains of | those animaleula, which 
as the foreign. In the settlement the foreign coucession Ehrenteris:-In {amie to close pone D6y OP rarer end Colerter 
ug) eee : oy ; the elements of my twenty-fifth essay. Such was the enthusiasm 
rhows as oa compiuct MASSS, but 16 33 quite different on by excited by that production—- which was read on the occasion of 

v a ° . e . 
the Bluth. i kuow of no rights of way except in the public | the great annual meeting of the Boston Tustitute—that a gold 
roads. I knew of no rights of way in Japan; T presume | medal was hcree! me by acclamation, and three cheers—the fact 
Are vec bis aa ciel wena Nay nathieay marke | is recorded in the newspaper--were given In ny Nonour. 

there ar a wba Up ty ae ie Any pathway mark | Then a certsin Dr. Neidman, of Pruesian origin, demanded a 
ed ons public has bever Teen closed up. ob only iow ‘heaving. My treatise deserihod a envious mollu-c, of the genus 
of cna instanee in which a road was closed up. Tt was by | gesernjiiium, which 1 had met with, The fragile acephylous mol- 
order of H. B. Mls Minister. A path that is public, [| luse, which was lodged in a calearcous tube, had accidentally Leen 
i | ; : ‘=e: it T had. fortunately, studied it eo carefully that l eould 

suppose, will be kent open unless there is some strong reason brovea: bub Thad, forunately, scudroc ; y eet 
for closing it. Ll is Cot pleted the ease for the plai EP | pnhe-“alingly declare it to belong toanewspecies. Dr. Neid.nan 
vr clos it. lis completed the ease for the plaiotuP. FER ee oe Doldness to deny tue exisic i the genus 

Ms 7 : . hed 7 ce unparalleled valdness to deny tie exisiene@ OF the gen 
Mr. Litchfield said he did) not propose to address the i 7, very Ham in the Cull of Mesieo, He maintained viet thora 
Court, but contended, witht regard to the alleged naisance, | molluscs live exclusively in the Fed Sea, New oo and davai, 
that the jand had beun transferred by the proprietors to the | and insisied that the inividual which | described musy be a free, 
dclend at The tlhivay > elaimed by the IKXenel and uv an acpe:gilinm, ‘Che members of the boston Justicute vid 
seid a Deere or pean ee | nob iudeed thereupon rescind their vote, but the despatch of the 

not, as is alleged, made and wrongfully appropriated by the | medal which was to reward my essay wes postponed. 


defendant. By the evidence befure the Court, the evidence It was not until three months later, and when I was absorbed 
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by my examination into the truth of the asserted ery of the cay- 
man, that I was informed of these incidents. 
accused of an error of which the merest tyro among naturalists 
would hardly be eapabto ! Tt was too much, and the blow made 
me curse afresh Chose boastfal Prussians, whose oracle, the famous 
Humboldt, wrote so many falschoodls about the Americas, 

{was so feverish and prostrate that Thad to keep iny room for 
three days, during which time my dwell. was besieged by sympa- 
thiziny visitors, to whom L related the periidivis accnsation of the 
Prussian. The women, wilh characteristic generosity. were espe- 
cially interest. in ay serrow and ny wrong. fb shonld not like 
positively to affirm that they comprehended the full meamiess of 
the doubt that had been cast upon my veracity, wor that any ene 
among them was capable of appreciating the characteristics which 
distinguish a fends ov farms from an aceerg@tan ¢ Dut L resorted 
to comparisons. ‘What would you think,’ T asked iny fair visitors, 
of the person who should acense vou of not knowing how to dis- 
tinguish a pices of Valenciennes from a piece of Alengon lace?’ 
They smiled disdainfully > ) was uicderstood, 

It was impossible that To conld rest under the weight of such 
an imputation. T felt Piast erush my adversary by a deuronstra- 
tion which would admit of no reply. Po puto iy affairs in order ; 
IT suspended for the time being my study of the ery of the cayman: 
and without making known my intention to any one. 1 set ont 
for Alvarado. It was at Alvarado that [had discovered the mol- 
luse whieh Fo hoped world bear iy name. Were T to he forced to 
sift, grain bey erain, all the sand-hills that border the Gulf of 
Mexico. Towa find another async, wherewith to confound 
Dr. Neidman. 

A fortnight afterswares 1 reached Alvarado. Don Salustro 
Mendez, who passed two months in the year in the supervision 
of the shrimp fishery--his house at’ Vera Cruz did an immense 
business In shrimps-—insisted upon my becoming his guest. His 
young wife. Dona Esteva, reccived me with the grace and sweet- 
ness which render her beauty doubly attractive ; amd his two pret- 
ty little children, who were respectively five and seven rears old. 
specdily became my firm friends. The elder. Juan, had a real 
aptitude for natural history : he forsook all his amusements to help 
me in sifting the sand which } brought bazk from my excursions. 
His sister, Lola, took creat. delight in iny spectacles, 

For more than a neath To tived almost exelusively upon the 
beach, braving sun and storm, hunger and thirst. In vain did 
my kind hoste-3 endenvour to restrain me: Leseaped from her, to 
climb the hille, explore the eaves, aud watch the waves ; I even 


divel under water to briny up fresh specimens of sand. I was 
always disappointed, and Po invariably eame in exhausted. Then 


Dona FEsteva, whose disposition was even more Jovely than her 
face, would con cole me, and Don Salustio would make me eat and 
drink. dle wasan active, estimable. and intcHigentiman, although 
he ouly recornised fou: Chings in Nature as worthy of atleution— 
his wife, hes twe children. aud the shrimps which were the source 
of his wealth. 

One evenine Toeros 1 the hey to the weeded coast, that is 
hounded by the small hifl called the ‘Creat Simon,’ and returned 
with a heavy loc of sand. While IT owas changing my clothes, 
little Juan, who was abways delichted to get hold of my magnify- 
Ing-glass, began to examine the shining sand, which [had spread 
out to dry, 

‘Here is a queer Jitile thins 
‘Look here, Bernagius. 

‘Certainly : but doen't soil your hands. 
ready. and they me waiting for us’ 

Look here, resumed Juan ; fanother quer little 


"exclaimed the child presently. 


You will give to it ne, won't you.” 

You know dinner is 
: look here! 
thing, Just the same as the siret ! Ah. now, Towant them both,’ 

At this moment Dona LEsteva appeared at the dvoor of my room, 
leaning on the arm of her husband. She was just twenty-three 
years old—Don Salustio was thirty. A handsomer couple it would 
not have been casy to find. 

‘Dohe quick, doctors said the lady. We have some of those 
corn-cakes which you like so much; don’t let them cool.’ 

‘lam at your orders,” | answered. 

‘Are you going to dinner without looking at the queer little 
things I have found" said Juan, * They are very pretty, with their 
little yellow xicmms, and 1 want to know at once whether I may have 
them.’ 

I went over to the table, and took up the maynifyiny-glass ; 
then. lifting the liltle boy quite off the ground, I pressed him to 
ny heart. 

They shall beav your name!’ I exclaimed. 

‘What! these funny little things .” 

‘yy . ’ . . 

Kinbrace your son, senora! TL continued, addres:ing the happy 
mother, *Thanks to him, [can die in peace, The clsprryi/lam 
Uerianam ia fowid ones more, and it is by the hand of a child 
that the pride of Dr. Neidimean is rebuked ! 

Dona Iisteva luoked trininphantly at her husband, who smiled. 
Hier beautiful black eyes eiztened with sndden tears. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘you never will believe me when I talk you of 
Jaina. Now you hear what the doctor says; Jc is not blind is he! 

dteuvenus, what a good dinner that was! Never before had the 
Indian cori-cake:—valzarly celled Zivalex—tasted so well to me, 
TP predict! to Dona E-teva that her son would some day make his 
mark in ecienes. and litt before six montis should have elapsed 
Jis hame shoud appear in the newspapers, as it was my intention 
fihfally te record. in the statement wlech J would draw up wilh- 
we delay, ne aiiaier- de Which: Ale apergiluin Mericanum had 
been found agai, 

Jidevoted a erent. peur 


tye 
(lig 
hal by Niet from. wje 


atthe nicht to sitiig sand which I 
; uO *Greal Sinton’ dat it Gontsiued my two 
Seen site ely. The next day L deposited them, duly Wrapped in 
Colon. in winss trbes, whien. in their turn. | placed in tin tubes ; 
and, befoya 


PUCCIUCL siituueut, which would be satisfactory to the sucunte, 


That I should be | 


I soidered us the Iatter, J stipped into each a clear and | her severely 


! should any accident hinder me from completing my treatiee, 

] passed several succecding days in a minute examination of tha 
oyster-bed ; but it proved quite vain. Now my great desire was 
ito return to Orizava, write out my atatement, and send it with 
: proofs in support of it, to the Boston Institute. 

I thought of ascending the Rio Blanco to the foot of the Cordil- 
vlera, aud making my way thence to the valley of Orizava. Dona 
| Esteva. who was very reluctant to allow me to depart, opposed this 

vlan. The little Lola was far from well, aud her mother feared 
‘she was sickening with the fever prevalent in the district : so that 
‘she, very naturally, did not wish that a physician, already on the 
‘ preinises. should go away under the circumstances ; and besides, 
fin ten days, the whole family were to embark on board a 
| schooner laden with cotton which was coming from Tlacotalpan. 
| By adopting the same means of transport 1 might reach Vera Cruz 
in less than forty-eight hours, and thus arrive in time to despatch 
my precious molluscs by the monthly packet. Was it not utter 
rashness to expose my precious treasures to the risks to which they 
might be exposed in crossing the plains?) Dona Esteva entreated 
me, and [allowed myself to be convinced, iu order that I should 
neither vex her nor seem ungrateful. 
1 had almost forgotten to record that it was on the 2lst Nov- 
ember 1855, at forty-two mintes past six in the evening, that little 
Juan discovered the Asperygillum Johanneun. 
| 
| 


II. 


Karly on the morning of the 3rd December the Hirondelle made 
her appearance. She was a graceful three-maeted vessel, and her 
commander was Captain Sebastian. Now this Sebastian was 
neither an ‘oll sea-dog’ nor a xarant ; indeed, he was apt to boast 
that he hil never been at school; but he knew every bend of the 
coast between Alvarado and Vera Cruz, and travellers always lik- 
el to sail with him if possible. At noon on the 4th Deoem- 
ber, Don Salustio. his wife, aud their children were all assembled 
on the poop, At about two o'clock a young woman came aboard 
the schooner: and Dona Esteva, with whom 1 was talking at that 
moment, looked long and steadfastly at tbe new-comer, 
who, instead of alvancing and saluting her fellow-paswsengers, 
seated herself by the nainmast. The two children, roaming abort 
the deck, approached the solitary woman, who immediately took 
Lola upon her knee: but Dona Esteva imperiously called them, 
sternly desire] them to remain close by her, and presently took 
them into the cabin, which Don Salustio was arranging as com- 
fortably as possible for the night. 

The wind was favourable, and our light ship sped towards the 
passave, which ix narrowing daily, owing to the foraminifere, and 
Which will in time be entirely filled up. IT remained on the poop, 
indulging in along last look at the panorama which I had 80 much 
mimired, but was littl: likely ever to see again. The mingled 
waters of the Papaloapam and the Rio Blanco formed a wide bay, 
borderel by a rich band of verduvre; on the left the monntains of 
the Sierra of San Andres looked blue in the distance: on the left 
rose enormous sand-hills, above which a flock of vultures in quest 
of prey were heavily wheeling. A shoal of porpoises were at play 
in the middle of the immense basin, and a dozen or so of pelicans, 
with pouches distended by the results of successful fishing, watch- 
el their proceedings gravely. Captain Sebastian shouted : each of 
the seven men who composed his crew shented back to him ia 
the same key. When we were outside the port comparative 
quict was restored on board, and we soon lost sight of Alvarado, I 
went forward towards the bow, and as I passed the lady who was 
seated beside the mainmast she suddenly rose, and flung her arms 
round me. My glasses were pushed aside in the shock of this ag- 
gression, and I did not know whose caresses I was receiving, or 
whether 1 ought to return them. . 

‘Doctor, my dear doctor,’ exclaimed an agitated voice, ‘how 
glad I am to see you again!’ 

At Jength I disengaged myself. 

‘Lydia! said [3 and then [ cordially embraced a charming 
‘half-breed’ woman of whom I had lost sight for two years. 

‘What! did you not recognise me, doctor 

‘No, indeed, [did not. You know I am very near-sighted, and 
your quick movement disturbed the equilibrium of my spectacles. 
Now Jet me look at you. Always handsome as usual; but althonsh 
the eyes are bright, I observe that the conjunctive are rather sale. 
What about the wound .” : 

‘ All right, doctor. Look here.’ 

The young woman drew her embroidered chemise off her left 
shoulder. On her shining golden-tinged skin was a scar like a dull 
white line. 

‘Come and sit by me, doctor,’ said Lydia, ‘and tell me why you 
are here.’ 

I told her about the Boston Institute, Dr. Neidman, and the 
aspergilium, and then asked her about herself: whither she wis 
going, aud whence she bad cone. 

{ Doctor,’ she repliel. taking both my hands in hers, whi'e her 
eyes filled with tears, ‘1 am the most unhappy woman in the world. 
You know Valerio Castano, the hacienda of San Nicolas ?’ 

‘I have seen him.’ 

‘He is very handsome, isn’t he?’ 

: ao is amatter which never occupied my mind, my dear 
ydia, 

‘He is, I tell you, doctor, both handsome and Lrave; all the 
women love hii.’ 

‘Tucluding yourself, do donbt.’ 

: Ms for my damnation! for he despises me, ant I wish I wore 
acne, 

Here Lydia ence more flung her arms around ma, and, hiding her 
face on my breast, she bezan to sob so bitterly that she quite 
touched my heart. I brought her back to the mast, and scolded 
in orler to divert her from her grief. 

‘IT love him, ay{ he does uot love me,’ she reeuned, in a fierce 
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tone ; ‘he is going to marry, and I am flying from Tlacotalpan ; I 
cannot trust myself, I dread lest jealousy should drive me into com- 
mitting a crime. Iam not a Puebla woman for nothing, doctor ; 
I know how to handle a knife, and twenty times over I have heen 
tempted to slash the face of the woman who is to bear his name. 
He would never forgive me, aud that protects her. O doctor, how 
my past haunts me !’ 

‘You ought to have taken the advice I gave you the day after 
you received that wound which nearly cost you your life.’ 

‘Don't awaken that remembrance, doctor ; lowe you a grudge 
for not having let me die. If all the world were like you it would 
be possible to tread the right road again ; but there is no rising out 
of the gulf I have fallen into. The man who deceived me in the 
past will have to answer for my sins before God. I would never 
have belonged to any but him if he had not forsaken me. Barto- 
lomeo did well when he gave me that blow with his dagger, which 
would have been my death but for you. He loved me, and I was 
false to him.’ 

Lydia covered her face with her hands, 


‘How I suffer!’she resumed, after a short pause ; ‘how I am 
essed by the memory of this Valerio! He has scorned me, and 
offered myself to him, to be his only. Do men suffer as much 
from our disdain as we suffer from theirs? Ah, yes, it must be so, 
for did not Bartolomeo try to kill me.’ 

She rose, walked a few steps away from me, and, leaning on the 
ship’s side, she looked long at two sea-gulls hovering over the crest 
of the waves, and seeming to play with the foam, 

‘There is a fire here,’ said a suddenly seizing my hand and 
laying it on her breast ; ‘has some one given me a philtre to drink? 
I think it must be so. You, who are a doctor, must know how one 
can tear an importunate thought out of one’s head and heart and 
mind. They say that you have never loved ; how have you escap- 

‘My dear Lydia, I have loved, and I have suffored like every 
other living being.’ 

‘ But you are cured, you love no longer. But.I—I shall love him 
for ever; I know it: all is over for me. I hate everybody who 
thinks me handsome now, and, O, I wish I were dead !’ 

The patience with which 1 listened to Lydia quieted her a little ; 
she ceased to weep. The impulsive creature declared that she now 
loved for the first time, and perhaps she was right. Only twenty- 
two years old, and at the height of her beauty, Lydia was a marvel 
among the half-breedsof Puebla, who are celebrated for their grace- 
fulness, the perfection of their form, and the smallness of their 
hands and feet. 

During this conversation Juan approached us ; his mother im- 
mediately called him away. Don Salustio was strolling carelessly 
abont the ship. but also eyeing the handsome half-breed with at- 
tentive curiosity. Lydia, reclining in a rocking-chair, held my 
hand, and noW and then laid it ou her forehead. I did not find it 
easy to withdraw my hand from her clasp; but when I could free 
myself, I approached Dona Esteva. She did not even raise her 
eyes When I drew near, but she addressed me in adry tone, very 
unusual to her, with the words: ‘ Really, dector, you have strange 
acquaintances.’ 

‘My. profession, senora, like that of the priest, obliges me to 
ascend and descend-all the steps of the social ladder. And, be- 
sides, this young woman, whose life I formerly saved, is one of the 
most beautiful cases of perforation of the lung, followed | by a cure, 
which science can quote, Just picture to yourself that the pleura 
—but I shall let you judge for yourself—’ 

‘ Stop, doctor,’ said Dona Usteva, seeing that I was about to sum- 
mon Lydia ; ‘if not out of consideration for me, at least think of 
the children.’ 

A charming fiush suffused the young mother's lovely face ; I 
bit my lips, and excused myself as best I could. Thinking of 
science only, I bad eutirely forgotten what a gulf yawned between 
the two female passengers on board the Hirondelle. 

‘I expect from your courtesy, doctor,’ resumed Dona Esteva, 
ees you will not again speak to that—person—while I am on 

ard.’ 

‘ Indulgence is becoming to virtue,’ I answered ; ‘ Lydia is very 
unhappy, and such a mark of contempt would inflict pain upon 
her, for which L do not think you would like to be responsible.’ 

* As you please, doctor ; but, with your leave, we will not resume 
our conversation until we reach Vera Cruz.’ 

With this, Dona Esteva rose, took Lola by the hand, and went 
over to the other side of the ship. At this moment, Lydia was 
coming from that side, and the young mother, pressing her daughter 
to her side, casting down her eyes, and gathering her gown round 
her with a movement like the shrinking of a sensitive plant, drew 
herself aside to leave the passage free. Lydia stopped ; her great 
eyes seemed to envelop Dona Esteva in their flames ; then, bending 
her head, she retraced her steps. Dona Esteva went on, and enter- 
ed the poop saloon. 1 stood where 1 was, in no little embarrass- 
nent. : 

“*Is that woman realy the notorious Lydia Carbajal, doctor ? 
asked Don Salustio, who had approached us, and was following the 
graceful movements of the seductive half-breed with attentive eyes. 

‘Ves. Your wife had heard of her.’ 

‘Who,in all the province of Vera Cruz, docs not know the 
name and the follies of that fantastic creature, who, braving all the 
restraints of her sex, asserts the independence of ours? I had 
never seen her so near before ; and, do you kuow, doctor, she 
deserves her reputation fer beauty.’ 

‘She is rather handsome ; but I wish she wero five hundred 
leagues away, for your wile has just quarrelled with me on account 
of her.’ 

‘H'm, doctor, this handsome person embraced you after a fash- 
ion likely to make more than one jealous.’ 

‘I saved her life, my dear sir, It was a maguificent case, and 
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I sometimes boast of it ; I shbuld have ‘let you judge for yourself 
had not Dona Esteva— : 

My companion quitted me abruptly ; his wife called him. I 
was walking up and down, sorely tempted to go and talk to Lydia 
again, and yet not liking to brave my former hostess, for whom I 
entertained boundless respect, when I was accosted by the captain 
of the schooner, 

‘ Let me shake hands with you, doctor,’ said the brave mariner. 
' z hardly had time to give you a nod, in the confusion of getting 
off. 

* Here we are on our way with a fresh breeze, captain.’ 

‘Upon my salvation, a little too fresh. As I stand a living man 
before you, I am asking myself whether I ought not to bout ship 
and make for Alvarado again,’ 

I looked at the speaker ; he was perfectly serious. 

‘Look at the sun,’ he continued, pointing to that liminary ; 
‘does it not look 2s if it were crowned by an aureole ”’ 

‘Yes ; that is a phenomenon which is called by physicists—, 

‘ Never mend physicists just now, doctor ; let them rest in peace ; 
and tell me whatis that you see to the east ?’ 

* Land.’ 

‘I have never learned anything,’ answered Sebastian ; ‘I don’t 
say that to boast of it : Iam a Catholic of the old sort, and pride is 
not my forte ; but I can tell you that what you take for land is a 
cloud, a tempest, and behind it will come the north wind. You 
shall tell me to-morrow, doctor, whether I was right or wrong, And, 
besides,’ he added, lowering his voice, ‘we have a ‘‘ Margarita” on 
board, and that is enough to burst up the planks of the best calked 
ship. ‘Tell me, what would you do in my place ?” : 

‘I would go on quietly’in my course,’ r answered: ‘ However 
fast a sailer the Hirondelle may be, she could not reach Alvado 
before ten o’clock, and, notwithstanding your knowledge of the 
coast and the bar, I doubt whether you could get over the latter in 
the middle of the night. In the open sea what have we to fear ”” 

‘Everything,’ replied Sebastian, rubbing his hands through his 
thick hair. 

I scanned the horizon afresh, but I could discover nothing of a 
disquieting nature. The bell announced the hour of dinner, and I 
turned my steps towards the cabin, I passed two sailors, who were 
leaning against the netting and watching the sunset ; one said to 
the other, 

‘ Wind, for certain. That Margarita will bring us ill-luck.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said his companion ; ‘ if things go wrong, there is 
plenty of room in the sea for her.’ 7 

Then the two sailors held their peace, but I, knowing the supersti- 
tions of these grown-up children, resolved to keep a sharp look-out 
upon Lydia. Just at the entry to the cabin, I again met Sebastian. 

‘ Not a word of your fears before Dona Esteva,’ said I. 

* Never, doctor ; I know my duty. If I have blabbed to you, it 
is because you are a good adviser. Besides, the storm may break 
either before or behind us. At midnight we shall know what to 


expect.’ 
(To be Continued) 


CHESS PROBLEM, 


By IANS SEEBERGER DE GRAS. 
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SoLUrion OF Ciiess PROBLEM OF FRBRUARY 18TH, 
BY ADOLPH KELLER, 


White: Black, 
1.—b. to Q. B. 6. 1.—B. to Kt. 4. 
2.—Q. to Q. 4. 2,—Anything. 


8,—B., or Q, mates. 
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MuUTEOROGICAL REPORT 
For Wrek Biainsing Fripas, Fesreary lori, 1882. 
Observatory of Dairaku., Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, ‘Tokio, Japan. 
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The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of | Max. velocity of wind 14:5 miles per hour on W ednesday at 4 
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roof the barometer for the week was 50°]95 | 
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[Feb. 25, 1882. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPO RT 


For Week BiGtInnixna Fripay, FEBRUaRY 17TH, 1882, 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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| REMARKS, 


| Heavy line represents barcueter 

| Light continuous line—max. & min. theriiometera. 

| ices tensa Geawesnaasecuage represents velocity of wind, 
percentaye ‘ol huunidity. 


mn. 
The barometer is reduced tu the freezing pointand to the level of 
the sea 


| he highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-087 
‘inches on ‘Thursday at 11 p.in, and the lowest was 29°507 inches 
on Tuesday at 2 p.in. 
; The highest temperature for the week was 53.0 on Friday, 
iand the lowest was 51.0 on Thursday. The maximum and the 
I minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 53.1 and 
25.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0-247 inches againet 


0.557 inches for the cor i aa week of last year. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
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INWARDS. 


Feb. 18. British barqne //e! 27, Hansen, 
and Beans, to Chinese. 

Feb. 1%, French barque, Sf. Uh we, 

(ic ‘neral. to A. Remners & Co. 

' Feb. 19, British steamer Svunatra, Fairtlough, 1,406, 

kone via Nae wasak, Mails an-l General, te P. & 0. Co, 


— 


206, from Chefoo, Cotton 


io 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: J. Durand, 388, from Antwerp, 


from Hepes. 


, an vm hs . " S 
Pete Te American shin Jad, Lennon, Wilson, 1 ost, from New 
Yo aaa he Pusine, ter Orden 
Fel it British steamis Crate cogce W F Patric! Xe. ].o. 30, from 


_ Caden vis Honke ve rene Ta; va » Adanison, Bell & A 
“Pel 19. Japanese steamer edie ae Maru, 
tram Kebe, Mails and General, é MM. B Co. 
Feb. 20. Javanese steamer Hi. ©O Maru, Walker, $90, from Kobe 
Mails ard General, to MoT Co. -_ 
Feh, Frenen stesiner Wi nraled, Homery, 
“Msi and (repeal, to M. M. c a, 


Christensen, 


1.3.42, 


1,273. from Hongkong, 


ay mea Pa patese steamer af Sesuenee Mare, Frataa, 1,146, from 
N vain: c a4} a, ty Al. I. Ce. Y 
Pa Brit is Bare i haly Boe ny T. Pain SOL, from Seweagile, 
Sig W. » (Ks, to Mo li-on, Fraser & Co, | 


Feb, 25, 1882. 








Feb. 21, Japanese steamer Sharia Varu. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to +1. B. Co. 

Feb. 21, British steamer Metapedia, S. Fowlar, 1,452, from New 
York, Kerosine Oil, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb, 22, German barque //lermine, I. Meyer, 350, 
Sugar, to Chinese. 

Feb. 23, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru. Conner, 1,017, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and Gener al, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 24, Russian Corvette, Strjelock, Captain de Livron, 1,300 tons, 
9-guns, 700 H.P., from Foochow. 

Feb. 25, H. B. M.’s Corvette Laceunter, Captain Rodinson, 1,970 
ton, l4-guns, 350 1H. P., from a cruise. 

Feb. 25, British steamer Devonshire, H. Pervis, 1,513, from Hong- 
kong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 








PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Sumatra, from Hongkong vid Nagasaki :-— 
Mr. Nicholas aud Mr. Douglas in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, fromKobe :—Tweuty 
Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Marufrom Kobe :—Captain Carter 
in cabin ; and 100 Japanese in steerage. 


Per French steamer Afenzalch from Hongkong :~Messrs. Wong, 
L. Bisteri, Tessier aud Hayashi in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—200 Ja- 
panese in stecrage. 


Per Japanese steamer Gealai Afaru from Shanghai and porta :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Blethem, Miss Blethem, Mr. and Mra. Siegfried, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oku and child, Mra. Nakahara and child, Mra. Masesawa, 
Messrs. W. Grabam, C. H. Kragh, I. C. Kirby, Jacobs, J. J. 
Tucker, Kakuse, T. C. Swift, Addis, Sarda, Hosaga, and Nishimura 
in cabin; 2 Chinese and 203 Japanese iu steerage. 





OUTWARDS. 
Feb. 18, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Wynn, 1,603, for Hong- 
* ‘kong vid Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


Feb. 18, Japanese steamer Afciji Maru, James, 1,010, for ‘lour of 
Inspection, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 

Feb. 18, British steamer Diomel, Jackson, ¥,240, for London vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki and Hongkong, General, Despatched by Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Feb. 18, British barque Siulitelma, P. Graham, 964, for British 
Columbia, Ballast, despatched by Captain. 

Feb. 21, British steamer Lelyic, Davison, 2,627, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Feb. 21, Japanese barque Swnanoura Maru, Speigethal, 924, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 22, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 22 Japanese steamer Jaiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 23, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 23, Japanese steamer HHiogo Muru, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. . 

Feb, 23, German bees Occident, Reuter, 248, for Kobe, Kerosine. 
despatched by H. MacArthur. 

Feb. 24, H. B. M.'s Corvette Encounter, Captnin Robinson, 1,970 
tons, 14-guns, 350 H.P., for a cruise. 

Feb. 24, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yokkai- 
chi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 24, British steamer Excambia, Poins, 1,304, for Kobe, General, 
despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 25, British steamer Carnarronshire, \V. Pataick, 1530, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feb. 25, British steamer Sumatra, Fairtlogh, 1,406, for Hongkong 
vié Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Por Japanese steamer Niigata Maru for Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘lamura, Dr. Scheube. Messrs. T. C. Swift, J. Hunt, 
Yamaike, Kurokawa, Yamaouchi, ‘I'akasaki, and Koide in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Jfaru for Shanghai and ports — 
Messrs. Langfellt, KE. T. Nicholas, H. Marsham, D. W. Stephens, 
Iwayama, Niizani, T. G. Stone, M. Roberts, Futami. Nakahae, Mat- 
ee Kondo, Tanimoto, and Mr. and Mrs. Gulick and child in 
cabin. 


Per British steamer Sumatra for Hongkong vii Nagasaki :-—Mr- 
and Mra. Seng Woon, 2 children and 2 servants, Mrs. Enslie, Mrs: 
Goddard and 6 children, Mrs. James, infant aud servant, Dr- 
Dudley, R.N., Captain and Mrs. Peters, Messrs. G. W. Muir, R.N. 
W. Auderson, Tachibana and servant, and Hartzler in cabin ; Onc 
European, 2 Japanese and 5 Chinese in steerage. 


a 


CARGOKS. 
Per French steamer Menzaleh from Hongkong :— 
Gieneral ... ... . §,160 pkgs. 
Sugar 6,700 es 
Total 14,800 


.-. 14,800 pkgs. 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure... ... .. $153,000, 00 
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Per British steamer Sumatra for Hongkong vid Nagasaki :— 
Silk for London 121 bales. 


» oy) France ; Bn! oss 
tad gs Italy... eee eer ese eee eee eee ad 9? 


— 


. 171 bales. 


WOERL ge: Gus 
REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Vielanonra Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 17th instant, at 7 a.m. up to Rock Island, Hight variable breezes 
with heavy S. W. swell, Thence to port light N,N. EB. winds and 
overcuast. Arrived in port on the [Sth instant, at 6.30 acm. 

The British schooner Carnerronchire, trom London and Hong- 
kong reports :—Left Hongkong, on Sunday, 12th instant. Strong 
bead winds up to North end of Formosa. Since fresh N.W. and 
North winds. Arrived in port 19th instant. 

The Buiitish barque Lady Bowen reports :—Left Newcastle 
NOS.W., on the Sth December last and experienced light variable 
winds to the E:yuator, thence Good ‘Trades to 259 N. The Volcano 
Islands are 50’ KK. of position on charts the pusition being verified 
8 hours after sighting’ them by Cross bearings and Chronometer 
sights onthe Bonin Islands, ‘Thence strong WoN.W., NW. and N, 
gales to port being 21 days within 209 miles of Yokohama, On the 
8th instant, lost boat and davit stove the side of house in, washed 
away a portion of bulwarks and hove in part of poop bulkhead 
and stern port. ; 
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NEXT MAIL DUE 
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AMKMICA ..ccccccceeee LRAT UNAS P.M. Co. 

MAS WREOA ook cos cence pines Gaia tonnes O. & O. Co. Mar. 10ch1 
Eunoeg, via ILUNGKONG ......... M. M. Co. Mar. 9th 
SPA ROD ATR ccosciccsseedes ins Sisvciscs es M. B. Co. : 
Hunukona Sdeteiievessseicweviee &s te O.0Co. Mar, 4th 
HonaKkona, via Kope............... M. B. Co. Keb. 27th 
ELONGKONG .cccccccc cee scence eeee ences P. M. Co. 

FO NOMONY so cicccschisees Wiatasdnedens 0. & O. Co. 


Mar. 2nd 
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SWaANQUAI, Hiodo & Nagasaki... M.B. Go. | 


1,—Left San Irancisco, February 18th, ('uelic. 
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NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, — 








AMERICA ........ sj iaeSeevae sxceue eens P.M. Co. 





Mar. 
BP BURICA a ssiccccisersiscaticncoateecess O. & O. Co. 
Kunork, via HoNnGKona ......... : P. & O. Co. 
Bunors, via HONGKONG ......... (MM. M. Co. Mar. 4th 
PA KOUDATE isi eect eiidcac ees 7M. B. Ce, 
HonakonaG, via Kone .............. MB. Co. = Mar. 4th 
HONUKONG ......e cece cece cece teens °O. & O. Co. 
BIONGKONG 6 ccteicewesccnccesssacserees 


| PLM. Co, 
Suanauat, Hrouo, & Nauasant..) M. B. Co. | Mar, Ist 
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The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Oucidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘' Paoific Mail,” and the ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental" 
Companies, are approximate ouly. 


———— 
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YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 
LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
DatLy :—8.30 and 9.45 a.st.; and 12.00 a. ; 1.45 aud 4.15 p.at. 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 
DaiLy ;—7.00 and 9.30 a.a.; and 12.00 M.; 2.45 and 4.15 ria, 


ee 


MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





LEAVES BENTEN. 


Datty :—9.30 a.st.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.m. 
LFAVEs YOKOSUKA. 
DAILy :—8.15 A.M.; 12.00 at.; and 3.80 P.a. 
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LIGHTSHIP SIGNALS, 


The following are the tignals made from the lightship to denote 
the approach of vessels :— 

Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 
vessel below, at the yard arm. 

Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below, 
at the peak. 

Man-of-war :—National tlag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing vessels :—For a ship : tlag B. (red) : barque, flag C. (red 
ball on white ground): brig tleg 1. (white ball on blue ground), 
schooner, flag F. (white ball on red ground) all commercial code 
with the vessel's national tlag below as soon as it can be made out. 


-—- YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHT, 











AM. AM. Aw. NOON, PA. oP.) PAM. 06OPa.)|6OPLM.06OPoM. | OPM. 
8.0 9.15 10.30 12.0 130 2.45 4.0 5.15 630 8.0 100 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

AM. A.M, AM. NOON. P.w. = Pia. PM. FM. | 6PM. )|6UPLM. | OPOM. 
8,0 9,15 10,30 12.0 1,30 2,46 4, 0 6,16 6,30 8, 0 10,0 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HANBOOUR. 

















NAME. CAPTAIN. Frac AND Ria. | Tons Frou " ARRIVED. CoNnsIGNRES, 
] : fe: 
ao | | 
STEAMERS. | , | 
' 
Devonshire Il. Pervis British steamer 1.513 . Hongkong | Feb. 25 , Smith, Baker & Co, 
Genkai Maru Conner Japanese steamer | 1,917 | Shanyhai & porta | Feb. 23) M. B. Co. 
Menzaleh Homery french steamer 1,273 Hongkony | Feb, 20 Al. M. Co. 
Metapedia S. Fowlar British steamer 1,452 | New York | Feb. 2)! Smith, Baker & Co. 
) : ! ‘ . ° 5 . iN Wo ¢ | \ ; bs 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1,145 | Shanghai x ports Fe b. 2 ser v. 
Volga (iuirand French steamer 1,502 Hongkong Feb. 88> M. AM. Co. 
| | | 
SAILING SHIPS. | | 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42: Kurile Islands | Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American sclir. 72! Kurile Islands | Nov. 13 | Captain 
Alice Soula French barque 450 , Antwerp Dec. 41 A. Reimers & Co. 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American sclivoner 51 , Okotek Nov. 28 | Captain 
Anna Davidson German barque 350 | Takao Feb, 12, H. Grauert 
D. J. Tenney Wilson American ship 1,687 © New York Feb. 19) Order 
Diana Peterson American schooner G4 Petropavlovski | Nov. 26 | Captain ; 
Freedom Lonens American barque 932 New York | Feb. 11 ' C. & J. Trading Co. 
Helena Hansen British barque 995 » Chefoo Feb. 18! Chinexe 
Helene Ewalt American schooner 60 . Kurile Jalands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Hermine Meyer German bargue 350 |. Takao Feb, 22.) Chinese 
Jane Sprott Huyhes British barque 669  Autwerp Jan, 28 | A. Reimers & Co, 
Jounthan Bourne Doane American barque | 1440 : New York Feb. 8 | C.& J. Prading Co. 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstone Russian schooner 113) | Korsakoff — Captain 
Lady Bowen | T. Pain British barque SOL ; Neweastle, N.SJW, Feb. 21 | Mollisou, Fraser & Co. 
North Star ' Nidderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12), Order 
Obude Wilson American schooner 72.) Kurile Islands Sept. 30) Captain 
Otome ; Snow American schooner 520 Kurile Islands Nov. 26) Captain 
Otsego | Poarce American schooner $60) Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejoha American schooner; 70, Alasha NOV. 4 ) Captain 
Rachel Atleck British barque 282) Takao Feb, 17) Soon Ho 
St. Idcuc J. Durand French barque 583), Antwerp Feb, 19) A. Reimers & Co. 





VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
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NAME. Guys.| Toss. IL. -P. DeEscRIprion, | WHERE PROM. COMMANDER, 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 2.0 200 ee ee 5 523 180 Sloop Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
i Kongo... ie vane 13 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
sa Nisshin ; es 13 755 2050 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kageuori 
= JINVOL ccs cous sas - SYS 300 Jhnperial Yacht do. Sawano Tanetetsu 
AMERICAN—Monocacy ... ... 6 1,370 700 Ciunboat Nayvasaki Cotton 
- Swatara ace 8 1,900 — Sloop Kobe Cooper 
CHINESE—Yu Yune ed oy 3.000 500 Frigate do. hKiu-yong-chaj 
ENGLISH—Encounter ie Gee 1,970 350 Corvette do, Robinson 
“i Kestrel ... ais | 4 610 10uU Gunboat du. AM. W. Lang 
SUSSIAN—Asia... oo. ew ' di 2,000 — Corvette Nagasaki Amossolk 
- Strjelock... ... 0 4. 9 1,300 700 Corvetty Toochuw De Livron 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
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DESTINATION, 





Havre and Hamburg 
Hongkong vii Kobe... 
Kobe Sa aS “SG 


San Francisco... 
Shanghai and ports 
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NAME, 


Hesperia 
Sumida Maru 
Jane Sprott 
City ot ‘Tukio 
Geukai Maru 
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AGENTS. 


Simon, Evers & Co. 


MM. bb. Co. 


A. Reimers & Co, 


P.M. Co. 
AML. BB. Co, 


To BE DesrarcueED. 


Quick despatch 
March 4th, at 4 p.m. 
(Quick despatch 


March Ozh 


March Ist, at 4 p.m, 
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IMPORTS.—There havo been some few sales of Mousxelince, Chintz, and Turkey Reds. Otherwize thore 
is nothing of importance to note ; and great diflicully is experienced in getting delivery taken of goods previousiy 
sold, . 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Continied. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 30.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42,3) per piece $065 to 0.70 
i sf Good to Best... ... 0... 3 $32.00 to 33.95 | Tatfachclass:— oo... 0.2. AD i 21.90 toa 2.10 
Bombay, No.20 do. oo. ue egy S$E7.25 te 28.75 IWWOOLLENS :-— 7 . 
Nos, 28 to 32: Common to Medium ... ‘5 $32.25 to 32.75 | plain Orleans ee eee re 2 
be . Good to Best ...... 7 833.50 to 35-00 tain t eans she: cote, "aek * Ges 10-42 yds. 32 1... 4.70 to 8.50 
pe BBEOEE. fe uae gees ec yy. A050 C0 Op UU) ere a aye coe aa Serra A ay OT sera ae 
: . whan Clo Stel) » ‘costal. saree. “ecate ou 4. O84... O1F to O.284h 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Mousselines de Laines —-Crape 24 yds. 20 in... 0.14% to 0.16 
Grey Shirtings :—8} 1b. per piece 38} ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 ae oe mi a: Boa ae 0.22 to 0.26 
iene? 9 Ib» 38h 4, 45in, $2.15 to 2.678] Croths. Pilotw etn ay ee ee ee OU ae 
T. Cloths :—71b. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 tol.55] ” eer to es cee i wo $080 4... 0.50 to O45 
Indigo Shirtings:—  ...12°,, 44in. ,, $1.60. to 1.72} ee ee. ee OO Ore ee Uae 
Prints:—Assorted .: 24  S0in. wy _ $185 to29D | pi iets wenclet & cresu Glob lie mee ete 0.08 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.peryard $0.084 to 0.10 scat he BREEN PMO OTE LER IDS ey “Ap Oe 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30in. per pieve $1.40 to 1.55 2 
Do. 24 to2}lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.75 |ERON :— | 
Do. 3lb.... ...94 ,, 30in. ‘ $1.75 to 1.90 | Flat and round tas ea si _ we =S2 50 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in, ,, $6.60 tu $.50 | Nailrod assorted o ae i oe ... $2.30 to $2.50 


do. smallsize... oe hie Se ve $2.80 to $3.07$ 


KEROSENE.—Tweuntly five tiiousand cases have been sold during the past week nt prices ranging from 
$2.07 to $1.92 per caso; and deliveries during the same period have been 17,000 enses. The ship Daniel J. 
Tenney and the s.s. Metapedia have arrived with 135,000 cases but a portion only of the Jatter’s cargo will be 
Innded bere, the bulk going to Kobe. 

SUGAR.—The market remains as last reportod. About 8,000 bags of Formosa Sugar have arrived since 
our Jast report. 

RICE.—There is nothing in prices or the state of the market to note siuce our last despatch. 





Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .... perpicul $4.30 to $4.45 | Japan Rice, old crop ... ... 0... ... perpicul $2.60 to $2.29 
: ‘Taiwaufoo in Hag ‘ey at ‘% $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Wheat ww egy $1.£0 to $1.40 
iy Stal Sear and Ke-pak __... ir $8.C0 to $9.00 | Kerosene Oil... ... 1. .. 4. «. percase £2.00 
‘s C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fal_ ,, $7.75 to $8.30 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—A fair amount of business has boen done for the United States during the past week, but otherwise 
there has been little of interest to report. Kukedas are slightly higher, but no change hag taken place in values of 
other sorts. Holders maintain a very firm attitude at present, but about 1,000 piculs of silk previously bought are 
still under ingpection, the final settlements gf which will determine the future course of prices. © Purchases during 
the week are 350 piculs, viz: Filatures 197 piculs, Kakedas 83 piculs, and Hanks 70 piculs. ‘Votal  setulements 
to date 12,750 piculs. Stock 5,400 piculs. 


PANG — NO; 1S <cdssacesccenvedvensawsgintuvetssievsattin aes $590 to $600 

as par ek wiaada bs asteathanneetuanounceneemanisuate: €550 to $560 

‘3% se MAGLIDE, begiseusenssacssuniievieesiesns eae ens $465 to $530 

Filatures.—No. 1 ...... picvekstedaae stent ccteccsluntteretadete $680 to $690 

» Ga: 2 Se Be nua ap leave keuxanes cs sevigiank scant maemanans $640 to $650 

Kakedags.—Best —....ccsccccsceccecccsceccacceccesccstes cosnsees $660 to £670 
xs Meclinm to Good .,.....ccceessseeeees se sveites aeeaee 2620 to $640 ° 





TEA.—Settlements of 500 piculs of Common to Medium kinds have been reported during the past week, 
at somewhat irregular prices, but on the whole from one to two dollars under those last given. Arrivals in the 
meantime aggregate but 300 piculs. ‘The market closes weak and unsettled for Common to Medium descriptions, of 


which the stock is almost wholly composed. 


Common or a ise or --. $11 and under Fine sie mis sats iis ..» $27 and upward 
Good Common ... én as ‘as . $12 to$l4 Tinest nee ius ec ae abi 

Medium ... ai ae i _ .. $16to $19 Choice ae we ats et ete Nominal 

Good Medium ... aie ne site we $21 to $25 noml. Choicest : ae ie ~e 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—The business of the week, with tho exception of one transaction in Private Paper, has been 
limited, aud rates have consequently droppod dd. ‘The demand for Bank Bills has been almost uil. 


Strertina—Bank 4 months’ sight ..............-... eee 3/98 | ON SHANGHAI—Bank Sigdit.....cccccsceee eee eeceee eee es ssas GOR 
os Bank Bills on demand .,................0..086 3/88 ws Private 10 days’ sight... cece eee Woe 
a Private 4 months’ sight .... ....... cece eee 3 9 @ 3/94 | Os New YorkK—Bank Bills on demand...........000 90: 
i _—r a So! - stbelanavunbineraaeese 310 @ 3.103) &s Private 30 days’ sight ............00 914 
On Parts—Bank Bight 00... ...cccceeeee coeee eee ceeeeeee ATL | Ox San Francrsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 903 
es Private 6 months’ sight ..................6.. 4.87 | i Private 30 days’ sight ......... 914 
Ox Honawonc—Bank sight ............ccccceeeee eee BO Misch, | RINSATZ 2. ceeee cect eee tener ener eereee etre 1.65;4 
5 Private 10 days’ sight ............... 1% B AOL SIN as cseteccnhccuess ewan shonser secevana, oie ieisGeviae OU OM, 


[nueeemmrmmend 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—There is nething of moment to report during the week (Chincse Now Year having 
intervened to prevent business) excepting the engagement of the Occident fur Havre and Hamburg. ‘The Jane 
Sprott has been offered business ; but appears to prefer proceeding to Manila on the chance of an upward market. 
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inn 


& E. ATKINSON? oe a? 
PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very ne English See 
manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has § 
obtainod Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 


» 






ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, “ 
m TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” an 
: MELBOURNE, 1881._ 4° 
S ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR § 
a THE HANDKERCHIEF. i 
# White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, ia, 


Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


ig strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for 20 many years, continues to be made as hereto. 
fore. It is strongly ceeens and will be found very durable 
use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most § 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. 


TAINSON’S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may be § 
obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 


manufacturers 
J. & BE. ATRINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CAUTION.—Mossrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture & 


L} their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 3G 
cautioned to avoid cntmtecicits by observing that each article | 
iy Jatetted with the fica's Trade Mark, a “ White Rose” ona 
“ Golden Lyre." ee 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 


aw 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATINCG’S POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTH SI, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled iu destroying FLEAS, 

BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOT HS IN FURS. 

and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this | 
invaluable for destroying tleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it bas tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the iins of the genuine powder bear the antograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 





KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
avid taste, furnishing a mest agreeable metiod of adminis acing tue 
oo'y certain r snedy for }NPTEStiINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
*- a perfectly safe and mikl prepara ou, and is c*pecially adapted 
for Children, Sold in Bowes, by alt Drvy, ists. 


Proprictor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


TABLETS, 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 


——-raerry Google 
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K Rav Hevovene 8 


Limited, 


32, Walbrook, London, 


[A [IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. 
Bridges. Suspension Lridges. 


A. 





eagaests 


Cirder Bridges, Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countrics some 
thousands of T'ons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (LB. C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 








Pailings. Balcony Panels. | Columns. Column Capitals, 
Gates. Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. | 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements, 
Balusters, Newels. | Fountains, Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. ‘Terminals. . Vases. Pedestals, 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 
SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes.} 
Catalogue (D) free on Application, 
Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
OB) te Ps I Oe Sn 
THE GREATEST 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
’ 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
Pensors saifering from werk or debilitated coustitutions will dis- 
sover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.’ The blood is the fountain of life, and ite purity can be 
ina! itaired by the use of these Pills. 
Sire SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Alyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that 1 wae uo 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
7 “oo whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are 
‘raost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgulive 
“ proporties they create an undeniablo effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 
1 1p? T 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
} 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miracniously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, aud in arresting and subduiug all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPKR, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says-—'T had with me a quantity of Molloway’s Ointinent, ; 
“‘ guve some to the people, and nothing could excee ‘d their prutitude 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butler, and horee-feed penned 
“in upon us, unilat last a tea-epooninlof Ointrcit was worth 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so grear 
that I was obliged to lock upthe small reniaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemists und Medicine Vendors throughcut the World 
May 17th, 18738. tf. 
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We have of course nothing to tell our readers about the 
_ progress of the treaty revision. For wise and obvious reasons 
the strictest silence is guarded by all those directly engaged, 
and so far as the general public is concerned, the various Mi- 
nisters might as well be amusing themselves in the country 
as meeting twice a week at the Foreign Office. We say “ twice 
a week” advisedly, for the number of conferences has of late 
been reduced by one, out of charity, it is said, to the secre- 
taries and other minor functionaries whose labours had become 
unendurable. We have heard it whispered, but only whisper- 
ed, that things are going on in the most satisfactory fashion 
possible, and that all parties were no less surprised than pleased 
by the liberal spirit everybody displayed. This we can well 
fancy, for we should be puzzled to name one of the Foreign 
Representatives who is not sincerely solicitous for Japan’s 
welfare. She has certainly no stauncher friend than our own 
Minister, nor any better qualified to advise her for her good. 
So far therefore it appears to be all couleur de rose, but the 
current of events may grow turbid at any moment, for it is 
now plain that Japan will have to be content with half the 
loaf of her desires—if indeed she gets even that mach. H.E. 
Inouye has a hard battle to fight between the inspiration 
of his own liberal ideas and the pressyre of the anti-concessioy 
party. We might hazard a guess as to which will be victo- 


Go gle 


rious, but we prefer to let events develop themselves—which 
by all appearances they will take three or four months more 
to do. 





Everything that happens in Japan furnishes food for 
conjecture, but conjecture in this country never wears 
hypothetical raiment. Facts in the most complete apparel 
of detail are the only things the public deigns to regard. 
Last summer, for example, a certain Cabinet Minister was 
out swimming with a friend, and on their return the latter 
asked the former whether he had heard a shot fired. The 
answer was in the negative, but Acteon and Pentheus were 
both abroad at the time, and going to the nearest telegraph 
office they wired to Tokiyo that the said Minister had been 
fired at, while in the water: that he had barely escaped with 
his life and his raiment, and that the neighbouring country 
was almost under martial law. This was a grain of fact in a 
peck of fiction with a vengeance, but the air is always so full 
of such canards that, for the most part, people go their way 
without so much as taking the trouble to look at them. The 
object of H. E. Ito’s visit to Europe is the last waif which 
the youngest Sister of the Giants has been bandying about, 
He is going to raise a foreign loan for the redemption 
of the fiduciary currency, Now we need scarcely say that 
Mr. Ito has about as much idea of negotiating a loan as 
he has of becoming a candidate for the throne of Ireland. 
His reasons for visiting Europe are twofold : first, to recruit 
his health, which has suffered slightly from the increasing 
labours of the past twelve months; and, second, to make 
certain enquiries into the machinery of parliamentary 
institutions in the West. We do not pretend to say that 
we give these reasons in their proper order, but only as_ they 
present themselves to us. 

Of course it has been suggested that Mr. Ito’s visit to 
Europe is quite a work of supererogation, since the fullest 
possible information of the nature he seeks is to be obtained 
from books. ‘But it is tolerably certain that the same cavil- 
ler would find fault with the President of the Council for 
self-sufficiency did he fail to visit Europe with the very same 
object. Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis asescit. 
Parliaments may seem simple matters to us who have been 
brought up in their midst, yet we should be grievously 
puzzled were we required to arrange a representative system 
for Japan in all its details. There are a-thousand and one 
practical minutise of such matters that can only be satisfac- 
torily learned by personal inspection, and we are glad to 
think that Mr. Ito appreciates this fact, and is resolved to 
leave nothing to chance that can be made certain by enquiry. 





How many of us think alike on the subjects that may be 
included in treaty revision? For a long time there has been 
an outery in this setilement about our virtual ostracism from 
the Japanese nation at large; about the cordon of Sastors, 
octroi regulations, and so forth, that prevents us from dealing 
directly with the producers in the interior. During the silk 
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battle we became quite querulous on the subject, and with 
justice, for surely it ig a miserable thing that we should be 
cooped up in this our little island just as closely to-day as we 
were ten years ago. ‘The Japanese altogether mistake the 
character of the thing they have te deal with. By judicious 
management they might convert the foreigner into an animal 
of incalculable use to Japan. ‘They have only to let him 
roam abroad at will, and put no obstacles in the way of his 
employing his capital and his ability wherever and however 
he pleases, He will be no niggard in the matter, for itis 
not his habit to do things by halves. Neither are there any 
conditions attached to his toil, Should it prove barren, he 
only will be the loser, while, if fruitful, Japan will be at least 
an equal sharer in the profits. Any other people, we venture 
to think, would make all the haste in their power to turn so 
valuable an animal to advantage; would offer him every 
facility for extending the sphere of his energies, and every 
inducement to prevent him from succumbing to disappoint- 
ment. But they, on the contrary, adopt a totally different 
policy. They treat him as thoagh he were a_ beast 
of prey to be kept well within the range of a short, 
stout chain, They give - themselves infinite trouble to 


hobble him, halter him, put all sorts of knots and nooses | 


on his head, surround him with barriers of every description, 
and finally to confine him to a cage where only a few wide- 
awake persons venture to come and clutch at what the ugly 
animal can push out to them through the bars. Very re- 
markably well, too, these wide-awake persons have thriven on 
the process. When they came first to the cage they were 
nothing but social flotsam and jetsam, mere waifs and strays, 
who, having nothing to lose but a scanty wardrobe, were not 
afraid to trust themselves within reach of the rapacious mons- 
ter from beyond the seas. Now, they are sleek, silk-clad 
merchants, with gold watches, round balances, and an immense 
stock of assurance, helping to conduct a business which sup- 
plies the Treasury with its only specie receipts. But the 
foreign animal which has worked so hard all the while and 
enriched everybody but himself, is always kept on the same 
weary tread-mill, where his useful capabilities are circum- 
scribed within the smallest possible compass, and where he is 
coustantly shown caricatures of himself in the shape of every 
pilfering rapacious monster conceivable. The whole thing is 
a riddle beyond ordinary ken. We have long ago abandoned 
any attempt to discover the solution, and contented ourselves 
with thinking that, when the time came for revising the treaties, 
something would be done. Then no doubt the Japanese would 
be brought to comprehend their own interests and to perceive 
also that, by a little manipulation, they could displace the first 
stone of the exterritorial edifice. For they might give foreigners 
permission to travel and trade in the interior, provided that, 
while there, they should be subject to all the local regulations, 
but liable to no penalty except that of being brought back to 
the nearest Settlement, and deprived in future of the privilege 
of going beyond the treaty limits. How easily this might be 
arranged, and what a benefit would be conferred on the coun- 
try, fertilized as itinnuat be by foreign capital and foreign 
enterprise, those twin yinuts Chat are lying in idle impotence 
hero to-day! Wut if the foreign community were polled how 
many persons would vote for such a change? There would cer- 
tainly bea very large minority against it, for in some respects 
commercial difficulties would be enormously increased. Under 
the present system, bad as it is, there is always the advan- 
tage of centralization, for example. A merchant can fill up 
an order at very short notice. He knows that he is pretty 
sure to get what he wants whenever he pleases, and he can 
therefore await explicit instructions. If the country were 


open, on the contrary, he would have to fill pp piece-meal, 
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and probably anticipate his market very often. He would 
have endless trouble about agents, and enforced journeys would 
cause him much inconvenience. Neither could he hope to buy 
cheaper. Competition is too sharp. The producer would soon 
discover his limit just as the Saitori does now. He dare not 
trust Japanese to buy for him in the present state of the law, 
and he could not afford to employ foreigners ; while at the 
same time, if he made up his mind to stay at home and go on 
in the old groove, he would be perpetually harrassed by the 
sight of adventurous spirits who were not to be deterred by 
any difficulties or warned by any losses except their own, and 
who sometimes did succeed in doing a good thing by going 
into the interior. A multitude of other troubles might be 
catalogued, but these will suffice to show that this opening 
of the country is not such a trump card after all. If it were 
put.up to auction in the settlement to-morrow, the competi- 
tion would not be brisk, and would never approach the aboli- 
tion of exterritoriality. Japan would be far the greater gainer, 
and yet Japan hesitates. Well, we can only say with the 
Laureate :— 


There's something in this world amiss 
Will be unriddled by and by. 





An unjust, and, we may add, untrue denunciation of Japa- 
nese female virtue contained in a recent letter to the Fyeld, 
has roused the indignation of a native champion, who ex- 
presses himself pretty plainly in our correspondence columns 
to-day. He has our entire sympathy. Nothing could be 
more impertinent or unwarrantable than these flippant ver- 
dicts delivered by travellers who catch a passing glimpse 
of the one social facet that Japan presents to stray comers. 
A very lack-lustre facet it is too, conveying about as correct 
un impression of the entire gem as the image of the sun trans- 
mitted through smoked glass gives of the unclouded luminary 
himself. We should like to ask one question of Mr. A. 
H. Crow and those who, with him, believe that female virtue 
does not exist in Japan :—How does it happen that in their 
intercourse with foreigners the lower orders of this country 
adopt a license of conversation and gesture which would not be 
tolerated for a moment by their own polite folk ? Is it be- 
cause something they have observed in our habits of life leads 
them to believe that such indecorum fits our fancy? We 
should hope not. Each and every one of us has not the crafti- 
ness of Ulysses or the accomplishments of Orpheus, neither 
lo the Sirens’ voices always find our ears stopped with wax, 
but we are certainly no worse than those among whom we live. 
Why then do they treat us as_though we were? Is it not be- 
cause by exaggerating the import of things to them well nigh 
insignificant, we have led them to form a false estimate of our 
own moral tendencies ? In the everyday life of a Japanese 
there are a thousand accidents which to our unwonted eyes seem 
incompatible with strict morality, but which with them pass 
completely unobserved. Every misconstruction of these is 
ascribed by the Japanese to our moral bias, and in the end they 
err about us quite as much as ave do about them—the sum 
of which errors finds expression in verdicts such as that record- 
ed by Mr. Crew. They do not often tell us what they on 
their side think of us: whether they believe our moral stan- 
dard much higher than their own, or whether the stains on the 
social systems of the West and East seem pretty much of the 
same tint to their eyes ; but if we may judge from the hints 
embodied in our correspondent’s letter, our vanity is apt to 
be wounded by inquisitiveness. However this may be, it is 
plainly unjust to judge a whole nation from a few of its most 
inferior specimens, and this is what many of us are only too 


prone to de. We had better keep our opinion on the mould 


until we lave sufficient’ material to form it, though in the. 
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meanwhile we shall not be assuming anything if we tell the 
Japanese that the best way to make the world believe their 
women virtuous is to treat them as though they were. When 
we see polygamy abolished in Japan, the laws of divorce 
amended, and woman raised to her proper place in the social 
acale, we shall be less disposed to pronounce such uncharitablo 
verdicts as those our correspondent complains of. 





The North China Herald asks why we should be surprised 
at its statement that the islanders of Riakiu regard China as 
their natural protector. Our answer is simply this :—that 
since an ethnical, religioug and linguistic identity exists he- 
tween Riakiu and Japan, we find it difficult to understani 
why the former should have any natural inclination to place 
herself under the tutelage of a strange power. China’s 
political influence in the Islands of the Sleeping Dragon dates 
from the immigration of thirty-six families of Fuhkien, who 
settled (1872) in Riukiu, brought with them the civilization 
of the Celestial Empire, and by degrees came to occupy most 
of the seats of power in the islands, That the descendents of 
these men—the fifteen thousand patricians of Riukiu—regard 
the country of their birth as their natural protector, is true 
enough no doubt, but the remaining nineteen-twentieths of 
the population think differently, If it has ever occurred to 
them to regard China in that light at all, it must also have 
occurred to them to ask what she was doing when Shi- 
madzu Tyehisa reduced the island to the condition of a subfief 
of Sasshiu, carried off their King and Council as prisoners to 
Yedo, and incorporated their revenues in those of the House 
of Satsuma. For the rest the Chinese immigrants have 
never done much to win the affection of the Riukiuans, ‘The 
life of the people was squalid and miserable. Crippled with 
taxes, they dared not raise the crops that were best suited to 
the soil and most remunerative, because an arbitrary Govern- 
ment had reserved to itself the right of appropriating, at a 
nominal valuation, all the sugar produced in the islands. 
All this is changed now. The labouring classes are no 
longer required to support thirty thousand idlers, or obliged 
to live in misery, knowing that any signs of comfort would 
invite exaction. ‘The descendants of the Fuhkien families 
would gladly return to the old regime, perhaps. So would 
a good many Japanese Shizoku ; but everybody cannot have 
his own way in this world. 





The desirability of the purchase of French railways by the 
Government has long been matter of discussion ; as indced a 
similar proposition has been and is likely to be matter of 
‘debate and difference of opinion in the other great nations of 
Europe. As regards the country we have first cited, however, 
Mr, Léon Say unhesitatingly affirms that the proposal is un- 
desirable, especially at the present time; asa State which, 
in the course of ten .years has ndded the enormous sum of 
four hundred million pounds sterling to its debt, should be 
chary of incurring great additional obligations. In the 
Fournal des Economistes Mr. Say maintains that the debt, 
especially since the recent undertakings in the way of new 
public works have caused material additions to it, appears to 
be outstripping that portion of the growing resources of the 
country which can be applied to the purpose of providing funds 
to be locked up in Government works, many of which are 
of a non-reproductive character. But, then, he only estimates 
the “little”? savings of France, which are much invested 
in Government securities, at about 8,000,000/ a year. The 
loan has not yet reached the hands of the permanent investors. 
It is still, or at least a great portion of it, in the hands of 
speculators, and large sums are employed in holding it over. 
To maintain such gigantic operations new forms of speculative 


(50 gle 





associations have been arranged, “It is not fifties, it is han- 
dreds of millions which are engaged in these operations. Hence 
there is no longer any limit to speculation. It finds every 
facility that it can desire.” The little investor holds off mean- 
while. The price of Government stock is too high for him. 
He hopes to see “ rente” fall, or, if not, that a new loan may 


offer him an investment on more favourable terms. Bat, even 


were the times financially propitious, the new French Minister 
for Finance would shrink from the enormous responsi 
bility of making the railroads Government investments. The 
State would have to pay far more than the concerns are worth ; 
profits would be overstated, and every means adopted to _ 
inflate the price. On the other hand, the lines when acquired 
by the State would be less profitable than they were to the 
proprietors. Under every form of pressure that could be 
brought to bear, the Government would be beset by applica- 
tions for fresh trains, reduction of fares, places in the 
administration, and other concessions; and would be 
utterly unable to withstand the importunities with which 
it would be assailed, being in a very different sort of 
position to that occupied by a Board which dare not shat 
its eyes to the interests of its shareholders, Thus, while ex- 
pense would increase, returns would be diminished, and the 
bargain, already unfavourable from the forced purchase, 
would become worse than was originally estimated, in con- 
sequence of the “inevitable deterioration of the remunera- 
tive quantity of the property.” The London Economist holds 
that Mr. Say has. stated his case so forcibly that it is difficult 
to add much to the powerful arguments be has brought for- 
ward. He has omitted, or perhaps not thought it worth 
while, to discuss the question how far the prosperity of the 
nation would be encouraged by more frequent means of 
locomotion, and by reduced cost fer it. Few things are more 
important to a community than the means of moving rapidly 
from place to place. Emigration has been a great relief to 
the redundant population of Great Britain, That safety- 
valve is fortunately not yet required in Japan; but here, as 
in England, ‘ migration would frequently assist to overcome 
smaller difficulties in the case of districts where work fuils 
for a time, but employment can be found at no great dis- 
tance. Cheap railway travelling is about as great a material 
advantage to the population as any which could be given.” 


# 
* * 


But—and this is the question that the expansion of railway 
lines in Japan will, before many years have elapsed, propound 
to the economists of the Empire—is control, exercised by the 
State, essential to this and other advantages, or worth the 
price which must be paid forit? In England, though the . 
power of absorbing the railways has been long reserved to 
the Government, it has hitherto never been used. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when President of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert 
Peel’s Ministry, introduced a Bill, passed in 1844 with some 
difficulty, to give the State the power to purchase all future 
railwaysor branches at any time, at twenty-one years’ purchase 
of the previous five years’ profits. ‘Ten years ago eighty-five 
per cent of English railway property was held under this 
tenure. Yet the State has not, in a single instance, enforced 
itsclaim. Even the precedent of the Government purchase 
of the Telegraph Gompanies has not been encouraging to 
similar enterprises, while the attempt to buy up the London 
Water Companies resulted in signal failure. Yet there is 
umloubtedly niuch to be said in favour of such undertakings, 
even though the balance of expert opinion be against them. 
The prospect, on the one hand, of securing to the State the 
increment of the value of the property—the difficulty, on the 
other hand, of keeping within due bounds wealthy associations 
possessivg virtual mouopolies not easily restrained even by a 
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special tribunal—these reasons combine to encourage an 





Now, however, we are confronted by the proprietors, who 


idea vast in itself, and appearing to promise great national | in no measured terms repudiate our criticism, and address an 


results, 
ever, even the ablest administrators of England have held 
back. Those difficulties are as great in France. Mr. Allain 
Targé, late Minister of Finance, has always been in favor of 
the purchase ; but, so long as Mr. Léon Say holds the portfolio 
or has any influence in the Cabinet, there is no probability of 
the scheme being carried into execution, _ 





The proprietors of the Bond Street Gallery seem to have 
been considerably disturbed by some remarks we published last 
September about their undertaking. We are sorry to have 
made ourselves a thorn in anybody’s side, and frankly admit 
this much, that with our present knowledge of its proprietors, 
we should have been disposed to look much more leniently on 
the vagaries of the Bond Street Gallery. For, as we have 
since said, the names of these proprietors are a sufficient 
guarantee that every effort will be made to protect the 
public against deception. But beyond this our amende 
cannot go, and for the following reasons. 

When we wrote in last September, we knew nothing whatso- 
ever of the Bond Street Gallery except that it was established 
in the name of Yechigoya, a well-known curio-dealer of Kobe, 
and that certain descriptions of its wares had been printed 
in the London journals. Now, in common with many of our 
friends, we have had practical experience of Mr. Yechi- 
goya, and our emphatic report is that, whether from 
ignorance or design, the characters he gives his articles are 
‘seldom borne out by facts. We ean understand a Japanese 
dealer making an error as to the period of a Chinese vase, or 
even sélling a copy of ‘ Monkeys by Sosai” as an original, 
but our opinion of his disposition enters a different phase 
where we find him pasting dust and cobwebs into the crevices 
of new Kutani specimens, or offering a begrimed “ ox and 
child” by Hansuke of Seto as a “ very old” piece of Imari. 
Idiosyncracies of this nature refuse to fit themselves to trust- 
ful theories. It was difficult to preserve a child-like faith in 
Mr. Yechigoya’s integrity, and on more than one occasion we 
had dropped into our friends’ ears unheeded warnings against 
taking a too confiding habit of mind into the show-rooms of the 
great bric-a-brac vendor of Kobe. 
English journals announced the establishment of a new Gal- 
lery of Art with the name ‘ Yechigo-ya” on the sign board, 
we began to ask ourselves whether the London folk too were 
about to be exposed to the “thousand raw tricks of these 
bragging Jacks,’’ at whose hands so many of our acquaint- 
ances had bled; and the question received an affitimative 
answer #o soon as we had perused the published accounts of 
the Gallery’s contents. Our inferences of course may have 
been wrong. We do not pretend to be infallible, and for the 
rest it was perhaps a little quixotic to run the risk of incurring 
the wrath of the “ proprietors’ for the very problematical 
chance of rendering a few customers cautious. An almost 
universal habit of mind is to fancy that one can plan a house 
or buy a curio without any special knowledge, and for our 
own part we do not profess to preach from any pedestal other 
than one built on the memory of dearly expiated errors. But 
so often as our breath bas been taken away by the marvel- 
lously described marvels of Japanese art advertised in the 
London Zimes as sold or for sale, and so often ns we have 
heard the verdancy of the ‘“ home folk” furnish five minutes 
hilarity to a social coterie in Yokohama or Tokiyo, just so 
often has it occurred to us that we should be doing better if, 
instead of making merry over our friends’ misfortunes, we 
took the trouble to give them the benefit of our own ex peri- 
ence. Beyond this we had no thought when we wrote about 


the Bond Street Gallery. 


Google 


When, therefore, some | 


Before the practical difficulties of the subject, huw-! indignant remonstrance to a local contemporary in the interim 


of “ considering the proper steps to restrain the editor of the 
Mail from publishing false and defamatory statements regard- 
ing their property.” The “ proper steps,’ we respectfully 
submit, do not include such a letter as that published in the 
columns of the Fapan Gazette last Saturday, but ought to 
have consisted simply in furnishing us direct with some good 
evidence that we were mistaken. The proprietors would then 
have found us ready and most willing to make every amend 
in our power, not merely as a matter of justice, but because 
we should have known by that time,that associated with Mr. 
Yechigoya are two gentlemen whose intentions at least 
deserve the utmost confidence. Instead of this, however, 
they accuse us of “ false statements ;” of ‘ designedly twisting 
into false meanings the. published accounts which have ap- 
peared in the Times, &c.,” and so forth—a method of remon- 
strance which, we venture to think, illustrates the fault it ac- 
cuses very much more vividly than anything we had written. 


And what after all constitutes this process described as 
“twisting into false meanings, &c.?” Imprimis we had said 
that a certain-cabinet in the Gallery had “ gone through the 
regular clap trap routine—presentation to a Daimiyo and 
centuries of repose in a temple.” ‘To this the “ Proprietors" 
take grave exception because, they say, we make the allega- 

'tion without knowing anything at all of the cabinet. Cer- 
; tainty : we know nothing of the cabinet—except what we 
have heard in Osaka—but still we maintain that it Aas gone 





‘our readers to determine whether tle expression is justified 
‘or not. The trae history of a curio has seldom much to do 
| with this “clap trap routine.” The “ Daimiyo'’s Yashifi” and 
the * temple” generally contain the article for the first time 
when some wily Autolycus undertakes to describe it. In the 
case of the cabinet in question we have mow no doubt that 
lit did belong to the 3rd Shogun of the Tokugawa line, and 
| that it was bequeathed to a Daimiyo, but we had very grave 
| doubts when we were told that the latter personage was the 
“Daimio of Kiushiu,” who, we again repeat, is a “ purely 
mythical personage.” It would seem, however, that the 
“ Proprietors” had not meant to write “ Kiushiu.” Possibly 
not, but they can hardly blame us for their own errors. But 
whom did they mean to write? They now tell us—“ The 
cabinet was not bequeathed to the Daimiyo of Kiushiu, but to 
the Daimio of Kushiu, and every one in Japan knows that the 
latter was not a purely mythical person, as he parenthetically 
remarks.” Who it is that makes the parenthetical remark, 
whether it is the “ purely mythical person,” or the “ Daimiyo 
of Kiushiu’’ or ‘every one in Japan,” an ordinary reader 
might be puzzled to make out. Ags for the unfortunate 
‘“‘Daimiyo,” he has jumped “ out of the frying pan into the 
fire.” So long as his habitat was Kiushiu, he had at least 
the advantage of nominally belonging to a real place, but 
when we come to “ Kiishiu,” we are altogether in nubibus, | 
since neither the geography nor the vocabulary of Japan in- 
cludes such a word. Here, however, the fault obviously lies 
with the crass ignorance of the Fapan Gazette. The “ Pro- 
prietors ’’ evidently wrote “ Kiishiu” referring to the celebrated 
art amateur, Tokugawa Harunori, Duke of Kishiu, and they 
probably never supposed that a journal printed in Yokohama 
could inake such an absurd mistake as to change their (still 
somewhat incorrect) spelling into a name which might be 
| German but could not possibly be Japanese. 








Our next crime of “ twisting” is that we accused the cabi- 
net of being in bad company, since its comrade was a larger 





| Cabinet “ inade previous to the Civil War and for sometime 


through the “ regular clap trap routine,” and we leave it to. 
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This ‘“ tein- 
porary palace” puzzled us considerably, for the simple reason 
that it did not exist. We learn now, however, that refereace 
is made to a “ temporary imperial residence arranged for the 
reception of H. I. M. the Mikado in Kobe, July 1880.” A 
curions explanation, this! If we accept it we shall be forced 
to admit that there are an immense number of “ temporary 
Imperial palaces in Japan,” since every inn at which the Em- 
peror sojourns on his progresses may claim the title. Under 
such circumstances, too, the bronze urn in the railway 
terminus at Yokohama becomes a most valuable curio since 
it has been for several years in a temporary Imporial palace. 

Finally we are taxed with making “ most uncharitable, not 
to say injurious, remarks” about a certain Mr. Masayama 
because we conjectured him to be “a bronze manufacturer of 
the same name who is flourishing at present, and who turns 
out every year a great many pairs of old vases that have 
taken appalling periods to produce.” We should be sorry to 
do Mr. Masayama an injustice; but we have yet to Jearn that 
he is the one and only Japanese worker in bronze who does 
not deliberately counterfeit the productions of the old 
masters even to their stamps and marks. 

Nevertheless, although we have said nothing that was not 
amply justified by the facts before us, we frankly admit that 
we spoke believing the Bond Street Gallery to bo tho sole 
property of Mr. Yechigoya. Apparently’ it has sleeping par- 
tners who have every title to public confidence, and we can 
only assure these gentlemen that wo desire nothing less than 
to depreciate their wares or injure their reputation. If we 
may be permitted to offer a suggestion, however, it is that 
they should substitute their own names for that of their re- 
presentative partner, and be just a little more careful in 
describing their goods hereafter. 


put in the temporary palace of the Emperor.” 





A correspondent who signs himself “‘ An American” takes 
exception to the strictures passed by some of the English and 
Our 
readers will form their own opinions as to the justice 
of what he says, but for our part we cannot entirely 
endorse his views. We have already at some length 
expressed our ideas about the action of Judge Cox. It 
seems to us that the intention of that officer was to give the 
prisoner every possible opportunity not only of establishing 
his innocence, if that might be, but also of himself proving 
or disproving his plea of insanity. The result entirely vindi- 
cated the soundness of the Judge’s programme, for not all 
the experts in the universe could have convinced the world of 
Guiteau’s sanity so thoroughly as the assassin himself did by 
his behaviour in court. Nothing is easier than to exclaim :— 
“This ought to have been prevented,” or “ ‘That should 
never have been allowed,” but it is te be observed that not 
one of these fault-finders is ever prepared with a remedy, 
They will tell you in an offhand way that Guiteau ought to 
have been gagged or sent to his cell and tried in his absence, 


American journals on the conduct of the Guiteau trial. 


but those who had any doubts as to the possibility of such 
a proceeding will now understand from our correspondent’s 
letter that to try a criminal in the United States without 
giving him an opportunity of defending himself is fortunately 
egal. There was absolutely no effective method of keeping 
the prisoner quiet. The same thing might have happened in 
any English court so far as the Jawa are concerned. It las 
not hitherto happened, for two reasons perhaps :—first, that 
no such trial as that of Guiteau has ever taken place in Eng- 
gland; and second, that there is in the atmosphere of an 
English law-court something fatally opposed to hysterical 
Sul, if any prisoner were disposed te make such 
an exhibition to-morrow in Loudon as Guitcau lias just made 


displays. 


Google 


in Washington, our Judges would be in precisely the same 
dilemma as Judge Cox. ‘The trouble, it seems to us, is, that 
30 soon as a man is put on trial for his life the law virtually 
gives him carte blanche to conduct himself just as he pleases, 
provided he refrains from physical violence. Nay, under all 
circumstances the law is virtually helpless, for had Guiteau, 
for example, assaulted Mr. Porter or some other of his pro- 
secutors, he could only have been punished by a term of im- 
prisonment—not a very painful penalty to a man who hails 
every day of life, whether in or out of jail, as an added 
blessing. Look at this trial from what direction we please, 
the conviction is forced upon us, not that republican law- 
courts lack decorum or the ability to uphold their dignity, 
but that public opinion has gradually imported too much 
refinement—romantic refinement—into the treatment of 
criminals, By ail means let a prisoner be heard in his own 
defence," but let that privilege be contingent upon his con- 
ducting himself like a responsible person. Judges must have 
a certain discretion in these matters. No written law is 
capable of including all the contingencies that may arise, and 
by adhering to the letter of the law we are always liable to 
a repetition of scenes such as those that will long be 
remembered in connection with the Guiteau trial.¢ 


° * 
# * 


Where we join issue with our correspondent is that he 
seems to hold Judge Cox free from all blame, forgetting 
apparently that the responsibility of preserving order among 
the audience in a court of law rests entirely with the Bench. 
At Guiteau’s trial the spectators laughed, applauded, groaned 
and so forth, with much the same abandon as though they 
were ina theatre. It does not appear that Judge Cox made 
even one attempt to restrain these unseemly exhibitions. 
That it was in his power to do so cannot be denied, when we 
remember that he might have cleared the court as often as he 
pleased, nay even carried on the trial, if needs were, with 
closed doors. Disorder of that kind, at any rate, would have 
been prevented in England, and we are constrained to think 
that the license granted to the audience in Washington must 
have had a more or less demoralizing effect upon the 
prisoner. 

* 7 * 

Neither can we think that Judge Cox thoroughly fulfilled 
his duty when he suffered the American newspapers to take 
such an indecorous line, without at least placing a protest on 
record. A Judge’s influence in these matters is justly great. 
In England we have had an example of the press publicly 
censured from the Bench, the censure being accompained by 
a threat to exclude reporters if questionable comments were 
persisted in. Can any one doubt that if, Judge Cox had dis- 
tinctly from his place expressed disapproval of the extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ sensation boom ” worked up by the journals of the 
United States, public opinion would not have endorsed his 
protest, and newspaper editors, in some degrees at any rate, 
respected it? Is this too much to expect of a Judge? It 
may be in America—though we camot persuade ourselves to 
believe anything of the sort—but it certainly would not be in 
England. 





Why should not the Bench or the Pulpit or some other 
august authority in Yokohama occasionally restrain the 
quarrelsome disposition of the press? Surely it were well 
done if somebody were to point out to newspaper editors that 
they are making themselves painfully ridiculous when they 
call gentlemen “dishonest aud untruthful” merely because 
they cntertain different opinions about the vena contracta of 
an cngine hose! Happy thought—get the traculent editors 


90 
ont and try Mr. Hegt’s hobbies on them. If their fire can 
be quenched by that agency, then indeed its efficiency will be 
finally established. 





Although there is not much apparent prospect of Japan 
competing in the Central Asian tea-market with India and 
China for the sale of the leaf of suave infusion, yet there 
may be a remote possibility of such an occurrence ; ‘apart from 
this, however, the results attained by any one tea-growing coun- 
try are never likely to be without some influence upon those 
possible in another, while the conditions of foreign marts 
should always awaken some sparks of interest in the breasts 
of people who deal in commodities similar to those there 
disposed of. What most concerns Japanese tea-growers and 
exporters is to maintain their hold upon such customers as 
they have abroad ; and, as has been frequently indicated in 
these columns, they are likely even in America to find scrious 
rivalry from the extension of home production, and from the 
plantations of Assam. The agents of the Indian growers 
are pushing their wares with great zeal, tact, and industry 
in three continents. 

< "+ 

Some statistics recently published by the Indian Govern- 
ment demonstrate that the regions of Central Asia, in and 
around Bokhara, are more than likely to make steadily in- 
creasing demand for the teas of Northern India, which are 
already in brisk request at Samarcand, Taskhend, Khokand, 
and beyond. A Hongkong journal states, quoting from a 
Report on the Peshawur Tea ‘Trade with Kabul and Central 
Asian. Countries, that, from October 1880 to January 1581, 
the exports were 171,520 Ibs. of Indian, and 635,200 Ibs. of 
China tea ; but, as the consumption at Kabul is only 480 Ibs. 
per diem, and at other places in Afghanistan en route very 
little more, the inference is that the greater part of this 
exportation is consumed in Bokhara, where the consumption 

is as much as 6,400 Ibs. daily. Of these quantities men- 
tioned, 134,480 and 263,040 Ibs., respectively, represent 
Indian and Chinese gree teas, which are at present in greater 
demand than other classes. But there is a noticeable disparity 
in the selling prices of the Chinese and Indian commoiities, 
the former realizing as much as 3s. 3d. per Ib., while the 
latter only fetch 1s. 9d.—both quotations representing an 
enhancement of about 25 per cent on the Peshawur prices, 
This may be explained by the fact that it is only the 
inferior qualities of Indian teas that are so exported. China 
green tea of the first quality is the most popular, although 
the most expensive, of all the tens exposed for sale at 
Bokhara, where it is held in such high esteem by all classes 
of the community that they will stint themselves of many of 
the necessaries of life to indulge in this luxury. The Indian 
green teas appear to be in greater request at Kabul than 
those of China, as over 79 per cent, or 42 out of every 6 Ibs., 
consumed there belongs tothat class. ‘The China Mail adds 
that it is interesting to find that Russia also once entered 
inte this competition. ‘The tea imported to Bokhara from 
Russia was a class of China teas known as “ Kazaz,” and 
was sold at the same price as the Indian Louk-cha. But 
the statistics on this head are unreliable, like everything else 
connected with Russo-Central-Asian Trade. In summing up 
the importance and value of the Trade to Bokhara from 
Peshawur, vid Kabul and Balkh, it should be borne in mind 
that the figures furnished in reference to the quantity of tea 
exported are only for a hundred days. The seasons are not at 
all times favourable for the passage of caravans 3 and the 
average journey generally occupies frum three to four months. 
Furthermore, there is the risk to life and property involved 
in the transit ; to which slould be added the uncertainty of 
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All facts con- 
sidered, however, we are not far out in estimating the annual 
importation of teas from India to the Central Asian countries 
at a million and a half pounds. This is a respectable figure 
for overland trade, and, with the increased security at present 
prevailing in those regions, a proportionate enhancement 
would be only a reasonable expectation for its future. 


the market to which the teas are consigned. 


It is hard to imagine how Spanish interests in the Far 
Kast can be injured, or even effected iu any way but for good 
if they are touched at all, by the grant ofa charter made by 
the British Government to the North Borneo Company. 
Yet it is none the less certain that Iberian dignity is much 
bhecked by the concession, or more probably by the 
assertion of English right to make it. One would think 
that the development of trade in Borneo could have none 
but good effeet upon the progress of the Philippines ; but 
the Spanish Press takes an entirely different view. The 
Globo, of Madrid, has published au article in which it urges 
the Government “not to yield to England any Spanish 
rights over the Island of Borneo, whither, it says, Spain 
has carried the benefits of civilisation during the last 
century, especially in 1824 and 1836, by destroying 
“‘ Spanish rights ” in 
the Island seem to be indefinite, arising, says the Hongkong 
Daily Press, out of a claim “ to suzerninty over a chief who 


piracy in the Sooloo Archipelago. 


ean huidly be said to have exercised sovereign sway over 
Yet, aceording to La Oceania of 
Manila, Spain claims the Sultan of Sooloo either a3 a vassal 
or subject, and as that part of Northern Borneo was once a 
Sultan, ergo the territory in 
question belongs to Spain, Our Manila contemporary 
assor(s that the Prince has been a feudatory of the Spanish 
Crown for centuries. ‘The Spaniards may have so regard- 
is very unlikely that the turbulent 
chiefs who have for the past threo hundred years been a 


any part of Borneo,” 


dependency of the snid 


ede him, but tt 


scourge to the sexs around the Philippines ever acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Spain. Certainly the present 


Sultan is a very unwilling vassal, and, until the 
expedition to Svoloo from Manila in 1876, declined 
to acknowledge Spanish authority in the slightest 


Apart, however, from the fact that the so-called 
Spanish conquest of Sooloo is of very recent date, 
the Sultan’s rights in Sabah were of the most shadowy 
nature; founded probably upon the payment of a sort of 
tribute by the people of North Borneo to the Sooloo pirates 
to prevent the raids of the Intter upon the coast. The only 
potentate who had any real sovereign rights in Sabah would 


degree. 


appear to be the Sultan of Brunei; aud, unless his power to 
cede the territory bo impugned, it is not at all likely 
that the tithe of the British North Borneo Company will 
be seriously called in question. “The Hongkong writer 
thinks that the Spanish Press may fume and fret over an 
imaginary invasion of their preserves, but that the Madrid 
Government will hardly care to raise the question for the 
suke of an idea. “ No Spanish interests are threatened, no 
Spanish rights violated, aud the British Government will 
not be disposed to yield a point in the matter. The 
charter was only granted after mature consideration, and 
not until the validity of the title obtained by the Company 


to the territory had been carefully investigated. For this 
importunt grant, therefore, the Governmont of Mr. 


Gladstone is obviously prepared to accept all responsibility, 
and any frivolous objection raised by Spain about the 
powers of the Sultan of Scoloo will scarcely receive much 
attention. lLolland undoubtedly possesses large interests 
in Borneo, though the island has been much neglected by 
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her, and England would not dream of trespassing upon 
Dutch territory ; but that claim is totally different and 
vastly more substantial than the one put forward by Spain. 
The matter will in the ond no doubt be allowed to quietly 
drop, aud the inevitable should be accepted with as good a 
graco as possible.” 





Wo have the ploasure to acknowlodyo the receipt of the 
\ twenty-sixth number of the Transactions of the German 
The 
pamphlet contains (1) 2 paper by Dr. Schreube on “The 
Ainos,” accompanied by a glossary of Aino words and nine 
illustrations ; and (2) a short study by Dr. O. Schiitt on 
* Auts in Japan.” Woe trust to refer at greater length to 
these contributions at an early date. 





The s.s. Miigata Maru with English Mails on board left 
Hongkong at 5 p.m, yesterday, the 3rd instant. 


(From the ‘Japan Daily Mail.) 


A few days ago the Hochi Shimbun Wind a rather amus- 
ing paragraph, which, however, at the time, we deemed too 
absurd for republication, It was to the effeet that the 
relations between the Governments of Hawaii and Japan 
had become very cordial since the visit to this country 
of King Kalakaua, who is said to be very anxious for the 
revision of the existing treaty, on the basis that the 
subjects of one nation shall have free access to the territo- 
ries of the other and fall liberty of trade and partnership 
on condition of being amenable to the local laws. Neyotia- 
tions to that end are said to have been entrusted to His 
Excellency Mr. Bingham on the part af Sandwich Is- 
landers. ‘‘ People nie aware,” adds the Tokio print, “ that 
this official is generous in his dealings with Japan, and an 
upright and honorable gentleman, who in many instances 
has proved his good will to our coantry. His present 
object we believe to be sinecrely forsthe mutual good of 
two countries separated by a long stretch of Ocean. For 


this reason, no doubt our Government will answer either’ 


in the affirmative or negative, after due deliberation, 
We must say, meanwhile, that among our patriots are to he 
found some who regard the project with considerable 
auxiety, inasmuch as they feat that the cunning and 
greedy forciguor "—of other origin than that of the whilom 
Cannibal Islands—“will naturalize themselves as Hawaiians, 
aud claim the privilego of that nationvily, thus diving 
under our laws, and rising to the surface with their 
commerce in the interior of the country where thoy will 
monopolize all the profits, and lay the land waste by 
trampling over it.” We refer to the subject, now, in 
connection with an article which appears in the Hongkong 
Telegraph on the question of emigration to Honolulu. 
For some time past American papers have shown with 
success that the Islands are “ot desirable places of residence 
-for Europeans, who when serving under contract are 
treated only a degree worse thau Chinese, whose lot is 
almost as hard there it isin Cuba, The Telegraph 
reasonably enough takes its local contemporaries to task 
“for ‘bolstering ’ up in fulsome phrase schemes for popula- 
ting these islands with emigrants from China, and reviling 
His Excellency the Governor for the action he has tnken 
in restricting within reasonable limits the traffic in human 
beings between the Colony of Hongkong and the Kinedom 
of Hawaii.” 


aus 


The writer is not particularly choice in the 
language in whish he elects to clothe Lis strictures ; but if 
that fet weakens his argument, his premises are not the 
Jess sound. Mr. William Armstrong, Hawaiian Minister 
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of State, concludes a letter to the Berliner Zeitung, 

dated August tth, 1881:—“ Before people come to 
the conclusion to emigrate to the Hawaiian Islands, they 

must wunke « most careful calculation of their eapabili- 

ties, and must expect to have to deny themselves many 

comforts after arrival. An appeal to the laws does not 

exist there. I wish that emigration to the Hawaiian 

Isinuds should be rather discouraged than encouraged. 

aud this I declare formally and publicly.” A tele- 

gram the London Times, dated Lisbon, December 

29th, says :—“ Several Portuguese journals publish articles” 
to-day calling upon the Government to take measures to 

regulate the emigration of the people of the Azores to the 

Sandwich Islands, and complaining of the manner in which 

the Portuguese are treated in Hawaii.” The You Portu- 

gueza, & journal published: in San Francisco, paints the 

treatment accorded to the Portuguese omigrants from Ma- 

deira and the Azores to Hovolutu in the blackest colours. 

It is plainly stated that these emigrants were induced to 
leave their own country under false pretences.  ‘Cheir 
treatment on arriving at Honolulu is described at length. 
It is stunted that a fow days after the arrival of the Portu- 
guese emigrants, who, including women and children, 

numbered about 500, an attempt was made to coerce them 
into entering into new contracts of service for a period of 
five years in place of their original three years’ engagement, 

and force was invoked to compel them to proceed to the 
plantations, They of course resisted, and a riot was the 
result. From the assortions made in the Voz Portugueza 
one would imagine that the old days of negro slavery had 
returned, only that in this instance the victims of falsehood 
and oppression were white-skinned untives of that nation 

which in olden days held one of the highest places amongst 
civilised Powers, and which has apparently sank to the 

lowest depths of degradation. If the Portuguese Govern- 
ment is unable to protect its subject from the horrors of 
slavery, it is high time that the present feeble form of. 
Government should give place toa republic, or the long 
talked of Iberian Coufederation. 

On contomporary refers to the following extract to 
give w general iden of what a haven of rest Houolulu must 
be for foreign emigrants :— As soon as the vessel arrived 
in port, preparations were made for their Janding : at the 
same Lime 2 how agreement was drawn out to be substitut- 
ed for that which was signed by the colonists before leav- 
ing the Azores. ‘This contract binds them for five years of 
perpetual (sc) imprisonment, aud cancels the one previously 
signed. When this was done their landing commenced, 
and the emigrants wera quartered worse than sheep in 
pens. Men, women, aud children aro watched by an armed 
guard, as if they were so many. convicts ; they are presented 
with the new contract for signature, and then sent away in 
lots to the various plantations throughout the islands, from 
whence they cannot return for a period of five years, ‘Lhe 
treatment they receive is simply disgraceful, vivalling the 
worst episodes of the Peruvian cruelties.” 


The emigrants, 
it is stated, declined to sigu the new contracts, and were 
subjegted to harsh treatment in consequence. The above 
statement may be accepted as substantially correct. The 
Lisbon journals have taken up the matter, and no doubt 
the voice of public opinion will compel the Portuguese 
Government to take such steps az will ensure the safety 
nnd good treatment of its subjects in Honolulu. The 
Telegraph concludes its article on the following words :— 

If the Portuguese Government possesses’ one single 
spark of self respect, if lut a remnant of its former ¢ 
character remning, it will demand, and that speedily, from 
the Hawaiian Government n satisfactory explanation and 
suitable amends for this gross outrage on our common 
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humaniiy aud international law. We believe there is no 
Consul, or other diplomatic representative of Portugal, in 
the Sandwich Islands. If this be so, steps should be taken 
at once to have Portuguese subjects and Portuguese in- 
terests efficiently protected by the appointinent of a respon- 
sible officer to represent the Government. ‘That we have 
not heard the last of these gross outrages may be taken for 
granted ; that emigration to Hawaii has received its death- 
blow may be regarded with some degree of confidence ; 
and we think it will be generally acknowledged that the 
Government of Hongkong acted most wisely in restricting 
Chinese emigration to these islands, He writhataticig, the 
abusive denunciations of the local Press. 


Fortunately for Japan she has no need of emigration to 
provide for a surplus population. For decades to come 


her own goil and resources will suffice to give employ ment 
to her children. But were emigration ever such a political 
nnd social necessity, the plantations of the suuny kingdom 
of Kalakaua I. are the last places where Japanese would be 
comfortable and prosperous. 





After a long period of rest, the Yokohama Choral Society 
gave aconcert on the 28th ultimo nt the Masonic Hall 
before a large audience under the direction of their new 
Conductor, Mr. F. Gillett. Owing to the illness and sub- 
sequent departure of the former President aud Conductor, 
Mr. Griffin, the rehearsals during this senson have been for 
n long time interrupted, accounts for the 
appearance of the members before the public. 

We noted with astonishment and regret that the number 
of singers as compared with the last Concert of the Society 
at the same place has dwindled down to little more than half, 
and sincerely hope tbat this is not the forerunner of further 
diminution and final collapse ; as has been the fate of so 
many Amateur Societies in Yokohama. With the record 
and triumphs of the last season before them, the members 
should strain every nerve to keep up the reputation, not 
easily won, though readily granted, of being the model 
Society of the Far East. 

The choral part of the Concert consisted of Haydn’s 
great chorus “ The Heavens are telling” from his “ Cren- 
tion,” and three part songs by Hatton, Leslie, and the old 
English master, Turcell, which were all fuirly well given, 
although in many places it was very perceptible that the 
different parts were not equally balanced, a fault easily 
rectified, and which we are sure the able Conductor will 
speedily remove. 

A well selected list of songs was received with deserved 
applause. ‘Chey. were Campana’s “ Videre @ goidere,” 
Blumenthal’s “ Message,” Arditi’s Waltz Song “ Estass ” 
kindly sung by a lady instead of “ The Nightingale's 
Trill,’"—which had to be omitted on account of the indis- 
position of the appointed singer,—“< In the Land of the 
Setting Sun” Duo for Soprano and Tenor by Smart, the 
“Silver Cup” by Adams, and  Braga’s celebrated 
“ Serenata” with obligato violin xccompaniment. 

This last song was so well rendered and the applause was 
so continuous that nothing would satisfy the audience but a 
partial repetition. We must also congratulate the Violinist 
upon his careful performance of the obligato accompaui- 
ment, 

The instrumental portion consisted of Beethoven's 
Overture to “Fidelio” for Pianoforte Duo, a Violin 
Concerto with piano accompaniment by Accolay, part of 
Reissiger's Trio of 25, which were all received with hearty 
and deserved applause. 


which late 


In our opinion the choice of these 
three numbers was perhaps not the best, as they are rather 


“too heavy when compared with tho other parts of the 


Programme. Besides theso wo were treated to Weber's 
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Grand Polacca Brillante, a pianoforte solo in which the 
lady performer display ed her great power on that instrument, 
This bright and sparkliug composition was received with 
deafening applause and continuous demands for repetition. 
However, the andience could not be indulged. 

Taken as a whole the Concert was a very pleasant affair; 
and we trust the Society will soon again give us an op- 
portunity to meet them on the same cordial terms. 


— 


It is with much regret that we have to record the death 
of Captain Rouquette, of the French man-of-war Kersaint, 
who succumbed to heart disease on Sunday while en route 
to this port. The funeral ceremony was celebrated on the 
28th ultimo, ‘The procession left the General Hospital 
(whither the corpse had been’ conveyed on the arrival of 
the vessel in harbor) puuctually at 3 p.m. for the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the customary rites 
were performed, the Te Deum and a litany being sung. 
Both tho Diplomatic and Consular bodies attended in 
grent force, to pay honour to the deceased ; vor was such 
tribute confined to European nations, representatives both 
of Chinn and Japan attending. Parties fiom all the men-of- 
war in harbour attended. From the Church the ‘cortége 
went the cematery, where, after the remainder of 
the funeral service was concluded, Lieutenant Gervaise, 
the first lieutenant of the ship, delivered a short oration, 
bidding in most touching words an adieu to his “ bon 
camarade,” and thauking the uumerous officials for their 
goodness in attending so sad a ceremony. Many of the 
officials present sprinkled the coffin with holy water, after 
which three sharp volleys from a guard of honour from the 
Kersaint wound up an impressive spectacle. 


to 


The Yomiuri says that, as Archimandrite Nicolai was 
walking nloug Nishi-Kobaicho, Surugadai, ‘Tokiyo, ou the 
night of the 24th ultimo, a man armad with a drawn sword 
suddenly attacked him and tried to cut him down ; but 
fortunately the ecclesiastic succeeded in making his escape 
uninjured, into his own premises. The following night a 
dapanese was attacked by three highwaymen in front of 
the Otahimo-inari shrine at Suragadai, and was robbed of 
his purse. 





There was a smart shock of earthquake at 2.50, and 
another of longer duration but milder intensity at 3.30 a.m. 
on the lat instant. 





It is reported that the Korean Government has applied 
to Japan for twenty thousand stand of rifles of the Murata 
pattern. As the Koishikawa Arsenal authorities are busy 
filling an order from the War Department for one hundred 
thousand of those arms, it will be some time before the 
Korean demand can be complied with. 


The Hochi Shimbun thinks that, however much favor 
the German form of Government may find among fhe 
official classes of this country, it will not be popular, and 
that the authorities will lose their labor in the translation 
of German polition) works for the instruction of tha people. 


The Mainichi Shimbun meutions that Mr. Ito, Privy 
Councillor, will go abroad early in this month, and that 
Mr. Yamnsaki Naotane, one of the Chief Secretaries of 
the Privy Council, Mr. Kawashima Jun, au Extra Assist- 
ant Member of the Council of State, Messrs Yoshida 
Masaharu and Hirata Tosuke, Secretaries of the Foreign 
Office and ‘Treasury respectively, and other gentlemen 
selected from every Government Department, will accom- 
pany His Excellency. The immediate object of this mis- 
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sion is not known, but is ramoured to have some connection 
with nevotiations for raising a foreign lonn, 


If the Nichi Nichi. Shimbun is as well informed as it 
ought to be, the object of Mr. Ito in visiting Europe is to 
study the parliamentary institutions of various countries. 


On the 27th ultimo His: Excellency Ito, Privy Councillor, 
until that day President of the Council of State (Sanji In), 
was relieved of the Presidency in favour of General 
Yamngata Aritomo, Privy Councillor, who was also re- 
moved on the same day from his office as Chief of the 
Staff. General Saigo, Privy Councillor, is likely to 
succeed to the latter post. 





There is a current rumour that Mr. Mayeshima, ex- 
Postmaster General, will shortly be appointed President of 
the Senate. 





In justice to the often deservedly abused Japnnese police, 
we would record fhat Mr. Annand hns received back 
the whole of the property stolen in the burglary recently 
committed on his premises. 


In continuation of its comments upon Mr. Mosby’s action 
in regard to the Consular Regulations of the United States 
for the control of American sailors, the Hiogo News 
remarks that the Consul calls nitention to two cases of grent. 
hardship which recently occurred in Hongkong in conse- 
quence of the application of the rule laid down in paragraph 
231. The first was that of a voung American citizen who 
arrived in Hongkong in the capacity of a "foremast hand, 
but baing highly recommended by tue Master of his ship 


was offered the position of third officer on another 
American vessel. He went to the Consulate to be dis- 
charged by consent of the Master, but when Mr, 


Mosby informed the latter that he would have to pay one 
month’s extra wages to the Government (which is the 
penalty imposed by the Consular Regulations for shippiug 
au American in preference to « foreignor) the Master 
declined to pay it, and then tho seaman offered, and was 
anxious, to pay it out of his arrears of wages. ‘The Consul 
read him the paragraph above referred to, which forbids 
Consuls to allow seamen to pay under such circumstances, 
although it was for his advantage; and the increase of 
wages he would get would, in one mouth, more than 
indemnify him for the amount he would have paid to the 
Government. The young man was obliged to return to his 
ship, and thus lost the opportunity of promotion. Tho 
other was a case of a Japanese shipped.in New York, who 
did not want to return to the United Stutes. ‘The Master 
of the ship (which was going to South America) was 
willing to discharge him without expense to the ship ; 
while the Japanese was willing and anxious to pay the 
extra wages himself, in order to remain at home. Aguin 
the rule intervene, and the result, says the Consul, will 
be that “ the Japanese will desert nnd leave all his wages 
in the hands of the Master. In other words, the Govern- 
ment refuses to allow him to forfeit a portion of his waves 
in order to lenve the ship, but does allow him to forfeit the 
whole.” ‘This is nu anomalous condition of affairs, which 
Congress will assuredly remedy now that attention has been 
forcibly directed to the evil effects it produces. “ Para- 
graph 230,” continues Colonel Mosby, “ permits 2 senman 
to waive his right to the two months’ extra wages. 
Tam unable to see why heis not equally competent to pay 
one month’s wages to the Government, especially when it 
is obviously for his advantage to do so. This is said to he 
a luw, or rather a regulation, to protect American sailors, 
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and to encourage Americans to go to soa, I have never 


been able to vce the protection iu it.” 





Nortrication No, 14 or Privy Councit. 
It is hereby notified that the judicial affairs hitherto dealt 
with hy the Colonization Commission, shall hereafter be 


‘controlled by the Judicial Saibansho to be established (in 


Hokkaido). 

[Note:—The site, jurisdiction and power, ete., of the 
tribunals shall be as before until further notice. ] 

By command of His Majesty the Emperor. 


(Signed) Sanyo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State. 
( » ) Oxt TaKAarTo, 


Minister of Fustice. 
Fobrnary 25th, 1882. | 





Referring to the suspension of the Osaka Nippo, our 
Hiogo contemporary says that, as usual, the reserve public- 
ation, the Maicho Shimbun, takes its place. ‘The editor of 
the latter takes ndvantage of the occasion to express his 
gratitude to his readers, and wonders how itis that a paper 
like the Maicho Shimbun, which appears only occasionally, 
ean enjoy as much patronage as the old-established Osaka 
Shimpo. It is also mentioned that each suspension brings 
an accession of subscribers, and upon this subject the editor 
moralizes thus :— In ‘worldly matters does prosperity turn 
to misfortune ? Will adversity lend to success ? This it 
is impossible to foretell. Neither can we predicate what 
happiness is concesled in grief. The suspension of our 
journal is a seeming misfortune which plunges us in the 
depths of despair, but an increased subscription list raises 
us again to the pinnacle of delight. To whom do we owe 
yratitude ? Surely to our readers, who thus testify their 
sympathy with our misfortunes.” 

Both the liberal newspapers of Osaka are now suspended, 
but each continues to thrive under another name. | 





According to the different vernacular journals, gray or 
light yellow coloured ashes, apparently thrown from some 
voleano, fell on the morning of the 21st ullimo at Sado- 
wara and the vicinity in Kagoshima Ken, at varion§ towns in 
Miye Ken, Nagoya in Aichi Ken, Saku in the province 
of Shipshiu, and at Mito and the neighbourhood in Ibaraki 
Ken. | 





Tho native papers state that the recent fire in Masa- 
go-cho, Yokohama, destroyed 110 houses, did consider- 
able damage to two more ; and was the cause of injury to 
severnl persons. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, earthquakes, ac- 
companied with loud noises, have occurred among the 
mountains which surround Awoyama in Oita. The people 
were so much alarmed that they were unable to pursue 
their callings. 


It is mentioned that, the gendarmerie in 'Tokiyo being 
still insufficient in point of number, many candidates are 
now being drifted from the various garrisons ; that the 
horse-gendarmerie, which should have been organized 
simultaneously with the other force Inst year, but whose 
formation was delayed’ owing to uncertainty about the 
appropriation, will be established within the fiscal’ year 
commencing in July next. The conduct of the present 
foree is very good innsmuch as, up to the present, among 
more than nine huadred mea of which it consists, only one 
person bas yet been dismissed, and one other punished. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun saya what, adequate au b- 
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of «a line 
that 


will commence the construction 


Tokiyo and Mayebashi shortly, and an 
sary arrangements with Mr. Inouye, Superintendent of the 
Railway Bureau there. 


Tokiyo papers state that » Military Uuiversity (Rikugun 
Dai- -gakko) will soon be established under the direct 
control of the Chief of the Staff. Of military officials, 
those advanced in scientific knowledge will be allowed to 
outer it to be educated in the most approved tactics. ‘The 
College will be conducted on the French system, 





H. M. S. Encounter \s sniled, not for Kobe as stated 
by a contemporary, but direct for Hongkong, whither she 
is ordered to proceed under sail, and has taken the Eastern 
route instead of that through the Inland Sea, Inu Hong- 
kong she will join the rest of the China fleet, which will 
later make a long cruise together in Eastern waters. 





H. E. the Chinese Minister to Jnpan wag a passenger 
homeward vidi Shanghai inthe Genkai Maru, which lett on 
Wednesday, The Chinese man-of-war Yu Yuné saluted the 
Envoy’s flag as the Mitsu Bishi imail-bont steamed away 
from her moorings. 





NotiFIcaTION No. 15 or THE Privy Councit. 

It is hereby notified that the boundaries of Ken jurisdic- 
tion, and the site of local Government offices (Kencho), in 
the three prefectures of Hakodate, Sapporo and Nemuro, 
(in Hokkaido) are as follows : 

HAKODATE Ken. 

Kencuo, in Hakodate, Kameda district, Oshima province. 

JURISDICTION :—The whole of the province of Oshima: 
eight districts, viz: Isoya, Utahatsu, Sutsu, Futoro, Se- 
tana, Kutou, Okujiri, Shimamaki, in the province of Shi- 
ribeshi: one district, Uchiyama- goshi, in the province of 
Iburi. 

Sapporo Ken. 

KENCHO, at Sapporo, Sapporo district, Ishigari province. 

JouRIsDICTION :—The whole of the provinces of Ishigari, 
Hidaka, ‘okachi and Teshio : Otaru, 
Takashima, Yeichi, Bikuni, Shakutan, Furua-n, Oshiy ore, 
Iwanai and Faruhira, in the province of Shiribeshi: seven 
districts, viz: Abuta, Usu, Muroran, Horobetsu, Yufutsu, 
Hiro-oi and Chitose, in the province of Iburi: four dis- 
tricts, viz: Soya, Yesashi, Rishiri nnd Reibun, in the 
province of Kitami. 


nine districts, viz: 


Nemuro Ken. 
Kencuo, at Nemuro, Nemuro district, Nemuro province. 


JURISDICTION :—The whole of the provinces of Nemuro, 


Kushiro and Chishima (Kurile Islands) : 

viz: Mombatsu, Tokoro, Abeshiri and Shari. 
By command of His Majesty the Emperor. 
| (Signed) SanJo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State. 
- YAMADA AKIYOSHI, 

Minister of Home Affairs. 

28th day, 2nd month, the 15th year of Meiji, 
(February, 28th, 1882). 


four districts, 


We read that wild flax is very abundant throughout 
Hokkaido. 





The local authorities: of Fukushima and Awomori Ken 
have applied to the Government for a special loau of Yeu 
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scriptions having been paste the Nippon Railway Company | 352, 150 for the relief of déstitute Shizoku in their prefeo- 


The request bas not been granted, 





It ix mentioned that Hix Exeolleney Ito, Privy Coun- 
cillor, will give a farewoll entertainment tou the Japanese 
high officials and foreign Representatives in the Yeurio - 
Kwan 


Kurope, 


on the 7th instant, prior to his depacture for 





The Hochi Shimbun siutes that locusts yearly work 
vrent havoc on the cultivate 1 lands of [okkaido where, last — 
yoar, they destroyed crops valued at oue hundred thousand 
yen. Therefore the authorities have under consideration 
the propriety of appropriating about yen 300,000 to take 
precautions against their ravages this year. 

The Central Board of Health propo ses to appoint vor- 
respondents in all parts of the Empire, which, for that 
purpose will be divided into a certain uumber of sanitary 
divisions, 


It was formerly stated that Mr. Hori Motoi, » Satsuma 
man and formerly Secretary in the Kaitakushi, proposed 
to start asteamship company, borrowing for the purpose 
from the Government nbout 200,000 yen worth of pro- 
perty, including ships and godowns, etc., which previously — 
The Mainichi wow asserts 
that the projector desires to raise subscriptions, not from 


belonged to the Commission, 


among his clansmen only, but rather from the people of 
Hakodate and other places in the Northern Isle. 





Tho Directors of the Yokohama Finritkisha Guild have 
ivsued the following ‘Tariff of Fares which came into force 
from the Ist of January last. It has received the approval 


of the authorities. 
The town of Yokohama is divided into four Sections, as 


follows : 


Ist Section.—All that part surrounded by the Creek, and 
within the Yato, Mayeda, Nishi, Hanazono, Minato, ‘Toyo- 
kuni, Yoshida, Tanagi, Sakura, Ové and Benten bridges ; 
including the Foreign Settlement, Honcho and 13 other 
streets. . 

2nd Section. A\\ that part lying within the Kuruma, 
Okinn, Kniné, Hanazono, Minato, ‘Toyokuni, Yoshida, 
Miynko, Cnroja, Kogané and Sakai bridges, and the tem- 
porary bridge at Yoshida-machi. 

8rd Section. All that part to the South of the Creek 
including the Bluff Foreign Settlement, Motomachi, Ishi- 
kawa-machi, &e., &e. 

4th Section. All that part lying beyond the Benteugawa, 
including Nogémachi, ‘Tobémachi, ‘Takashimacho, &, 

The fare within any one of these Sections, regardless of 
distance, during both day and night time, is as follows : 


J inrikisha drawn by 1 coolie for single pessenger: eer 5 seu 
9 99 ”> 2 coolies tT) 2° eeee 10 ” 
‘is », 1 coolie two passengers... i Thess 

If hired by the hour, 
Jinrikisha drawn by 1 coolie for single passenger...... 16 sen 
ss “i »» ‘2 coolies ,, ce * Sasaies 40 ,, 
om +5 », 1 coolie for two, passengers..... ae 


When kept waiting, 5 sen per coolie per hon ; and in 
rainy or snowy days “30 per cent extra may be charged. 


Fares to rural distiicts : 


Jinrikisha drawn by 1 coolie for single per ri...... 8 sen 
© PABSENVE ...cceccssccecnaceccses. cancaves perhour...16 ,, 
Jiurikisha drawn by 2 coolies for single per ri...... 18 ,, 
PARSE ER «isc ves vovcesscctsnonssaciecens per hour...36__,, 
Jinrikisha drawn by 1 coolie for 2{§ perri...... 12. 5 
PASSEDLCTS .occcerccrcccccrecscsecsee ons per hour...24 ,, 


To very remote places or during the night time, 30 per 
cent extra may be charged on these fures. All other con- 
ditions aro the same as for the town. 

All tolls nt ferries, bridges, &e., to be paid by the jinri- 
kighu cuvlie. 
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Mr. Nagaoka Moriyoshi, Tae 


Netherlands, will return home shortly. 


Minister to .the 





In regard to the circulation of varions Jnpancse journals, 
the Osaka Nippo gives the subjoined extract from the 
fourth annual report published by the Press Bureau 
(Dausho Kiyoku) for the fisenl year ending June 30th 
1879 :— 

Newspapers, miscellanies, and periodicals, etc., actually 
published in all the Cities and Prefectures, in the course of 
the 10th and 11th fiscal years (1877-9), were in all 281, of 
which 146 were new editions, and 3 republications. Of 
this number, Hiowever, 103 soon suspended their issues, and 
therefore: those which remained nt the end of the 11th 
fiscal yenr (1878-9) were only 178. But the total circula- 
tion of these papers being 87,683,633 in that year, these 
figures show an increase of 4,234,104, compared with ‘those 
in the preceding one. ‘The journals now published in the 
wholeof Asia are 886 in number ; and hence it seems that vur 
country, which issues 178, contribiftes about one-half. Is 
it not wonderful to see such progress in this couutry, which 
isa mere group of swall islands, at the present day, when so 
short @ time has elapsed since the Restoratiun ? However, 
if we compare our condition in this respect with that of 
the civilized nations of Kurope, we must feel ashamed. 
Look at England! Apart from her foreigu possessions, she 
But 
according to the report of a Commission of Inquiry made in 
1872, the papers then published were 1,121, or six times 
We believe that, should those who are 
actually engaged in journalism, as well as those who en- 
courage that work, neither feel abashed in the presence of 
Europe, nor ashamed of their position in Asia, but simply 


has about the same extent and population as Japan. 


more than ours. 


endeavor to outstrip their fellows in the former continent, 
they will continue to advance in prosperity.’ 
CIRCULATION OF VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
10th Fiscal Year. 11th Fiscal Year. 


(877-2,) (1878-9.) 

Tokiyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun...... 3,274,530 2,469,440 
Yubin Hochi Shimbun  ...c000e »--- 2,072,151 2,312,527 
Choya Shimbun ..ccrcoasseseeeserses 2,377,639 2,089,208 
Tokiyo Akebono Shimbun sanaawanas 2,329,417 2,330,440 
Yomiuri Shimbun ccccceccecccvecees 6,565,786 6,223,329 
To.:tyo Yeiri Shimbun w.cccoececee 2,191,450 2,439,450 
Kanayomi Shimbun.y.e.ceeceeeerees 1,872,500 1,560,550 
Ukiyo Shimbun .rsccceoreccccreveees 975,000 2,550,650 
Yokohama Mainichi Wh hee 256,826 297,560 
Osaka Nippa  sctessscctecssiavisesses 2,298,907 2,298,907 
Osaka Shimpo . soesan der eetes eeewsaes 148,916 348,832 
Meikoyo Shinshi os... srseevseatvecs: 620,206 369,123 
Maru Maru Chimbun ...0ie.ece 215,934 219,442 





The Akebono Shimbun definitely changed its name to 
that of Toyo Shimpo (Oriental News), and was eularged to 
the same size ns the AZainichi Shimbun, on the Ist instant, 
Immediately beneath. the tithe and date, the Imperial 
Rescript issued on the 12th of October last promi-ing the 
establishment of n National Asse:nbly, is printed in each 
issue. Mr. Midzuno ‘orajiro, formerly a Secretary of 
Wakayamn Ken, signs his name as Director, above that of 
other responsible members of the staff, al the foot of the 
final page. The enlargement of this conservative j ournal 
it is thought, is likely to add to the influence of the party 
of gradual progress. 


The policy of the Toyo Shimpo is portrayed in an acconni 
given in its columns of an interview, real or imainary, 
between a certain radical Shidzuoka-ken Shizoku and his 
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Highness ‘Tokugawa Keiki, OX- Spal in the latter’s pri- 
vate residence in that province. Said the visitor :— 

“ Years ugo it was reported that the Government had 
privately approached you with the design of appointing 


you a Minister of State (Daijin) but that you would not 
necept the offer. On the ether hand, you do not apply 
yourself to the development of popular rights. It is matter 
of sincere revret that you should thus keep your experience 
and talents unemployed.” 

The ex-potentate replied with a smile :— 

“Tam too old, and too ignorant of the impulses of mo- 
dern time, to engage in polities under the Government. 
On the other hand, Iam too much disheartened, and luck 
courage, to toil for the development of popular rights, I am 
coutent to leave it for our children, and their descendants 
in remote periods, to take their places in the glorious 
parlinment which is to be established in 1890. They will 
do their utmost for the benefit of thelr country.” 

When the visitor objected that the ex-Shogun was remiss 
in thus relegating to posterity the duty of dissemiuating 
liberal principles, His Highness replied :—‘ There is one 
proper path for progress. A traveller who obstinately 
takes the nearest rond is linble to encounter all kinds of 
difficulty aud peril. Those who hasten too much are 
likely to become faint and to fall by the way.” 

The Joyo adda that, when the reformer had heard this 
lanvuage, he left the presence of the Prince, to whose reason- 
ing he was unable to oppose a single argument. 


Grent distress is reported to prevail among the islanders 
of Oshima, Kagoshima-ken, in consequence of the faiture of 
the sugar crop, on the sale of which they depend for the 
necessaries of existence. 
life 


They have nothing to support 
sugo-palm mixed with a few sweet 
potatoes—when these are procurable, The palm requires 
to be soaked for at least ten days in water, in order 
that its poisonous juices may be, extracted. But many 
people of the more destitute sort are: compelled to forego 
this clelay, aud sacrifice their lives to the temporary 


but pounded 


alleviation of their hunger. 

It is now stated that no Central Bank will be established 
until after » reform of the Banking Regulations :—Aun 
Engineering: Company, with a capital of Yen 300,000 is 
projected in Osaka. It will, if formed, andertake the 
works required by the Hosho Kwai, that society lately 
starte-l at Kiyoto for the preservation of shrines, temples, — 
and other antiquities of the empire —An official loan of 
Yen 300,000 is said to have been made to tha Nippo Rail- 
way Company, which should, therefore, soon coumence 
work on the ‘Tokiyo-Takasaki section. 





Bravo, Master AZainichi Shimbun! You ave getting on ; 


janod, at your present rate of progress, may hope soon to 


gain the Fujiyama summit of invention, and thence look 
down with ineffable scorn upon the prosaic plains of mere 
truth-recording journalism, You have magnified the sale 
of vn trumpery French merchant barque to Japanese traders 
for a sum of yeu 7,000, into something of much more im- 
portance. You say that “the Government has lately pur- 
chased a French mau-of-war the Alice for a sun of $45,000." 
You are doing well ; and merit the support of a large con- 
stitueney of fuvls, who care nought for facts except they be 
enveloped in the most fancifully grotesque disguise of 
fiction. 


The Kerosing market (in Shanghai) having been de- 
prexsod for somo considerable time, has uow an upward 
tendeney. Tu view of the healthier aspect of speculations, 


a new ring has becn formed which premises to rise like o 
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Phenix (with a Devoe flash) from the ashes of the ex | ‘Fhe Osaka Nippo, Okayama Nicki Nichi Shimbun, 
| Okayama Mainichi Shimbun, and Kochi Shimbun have all 


pired syndicate.—Shanghai Courter. 


We, who have always assorted that China is willing aud 
anxious to keep pace with modern Western civilization, 





provided the coutrol of such innovations is not subject to 
the foreigner, are only too glnd to learn, on the best 
authority, that railroads through a portion of the empire 
will be commenced within the present year, ‘The com- 
mercial support on the part of the Chinese merchants has 
nirendy extended ag far south as Canton, where a subserip- 
tion up to the amount of ‘Ts. 10,000,000 is guaranteed. 
The pioneer line will run, in the first instance (contrary to 
preconceived notions), from ‘Tientsin to Peking, and will 
then be extended to the route whieh the Imperial Tele- 
graph lines already traverse. Li Hung Chang is the 


moving power in this long-looked-for innovation,—ZJdem. 





The North China Daily News deems that “ Atlas” in 
the World is quite wrong in talking of the “ eyreyious 
vanity” of Tséng Ho-yeh in assuming the title of Marquis, 
and the “snobbish ignorance ”’ of those who use it in 
addressing him. Our Shanghai contemporary holds that, 
“ever since foreigners have had communication with the 
Chinese, the titles kung, hou, poh, tsz, nan, have been 
rendered, and as we think, correctly, by duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, and baron, The English terms are as 
nearly as possible the exact equivalents of the Chinese. 
Nor is ‘ Atlus’ nearer the mark in saying that there is no 
hereditary rank in China. ‘The Marquis Tséng is himself 
an instance of it; to say nothing of the Duke of K‘ung, 
and others less well known, We fail, too, to see where 
the ‘ vanity’ comes in. Chinese titles can bonst a far higher 
antiquity than any Europenn ones ; and it would certninly 
tax the ingenuity of Sir Bernard Burke to find an English 
Duke who can trace his descent up to five hundred years 


before the birth of Christ.” 





We have to acknowledge receipt, from the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs Department, of the R&turns of 
Trade for the Treaty Ports of China forthe quarter ending 
on the 31st of December 1881. ‘his volume is the fifty- 
second of the valuable series of statistical compilations 
issued by order of the Inspector General. 





The Mainichi wentions that H. I. J.M.S. Tsukuba 
Kan, which is to be despatched to New Zealand shortly, 
took two or three foreign employés of the Naval Depart- 
ment on board when she made a cruise to Europe some 
time ago; but that, on the present occasion, in deference to 
the proposals of Rear-Admiral Nirei and Captain Fuku- 
shima, none but Japygnese will be allowed to serve on board 
her, 





The opening ceremony of the Shiuyu-kwan (Museum of 
arms) at Kudan, Tokiyo, was held, as promised, ou the 251h 
ultimo. Field Marshal his Imperial Highness Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya, their Imperial Highnesses Higashi Fushimi, 
aud Fushimi, their Excellencies Sanjo, and Iwakura, 
Generals Oyama, Snigo and Yamada, and many other 
distinguished military and naval officials were present, 
The military bands played at intervals. 





The criminals now confined in the different prisons in 
Tokiyo number 1,926 mules and 112 fomales- in the 
Ishikawa-jima prison ; 1,140 males, in the Ichigayn ; and 
441 males and 35 females (including 326 males and 9 
females held for trial) in the Kajibashi, 
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been suspended, 


Are we to have n plethora of fires to muke up for the 
It 


would almost appear so: while the ashes of the fire at 


comparative immunity we have hitherto enjeyed ? 


Masugo-cho are still smouldering nnother fire enlls for our 
attention, ‘That nuwelcome alarm (true designation) the 
fire-bell rang again on Sunday shortly after one o'clock ; 
the fire being at No. 156. 


the spot, and succeeded in preventing the flames fromm 


The engines were promptly on . 


sprending, but the house was completely destroyed a 
stone strong-room alone escaping. Considering the high 
witul, we think that some credit is due the brigades for 
the able way in which the flames were controlled. 





A notifiention has bean issued by the Minister of Public 
Works stating that the railway between the Kamaishi 
mining branch offica and Ohashi, in the province of Riku- 
chiu, which has lately been completed, was opened to 
traffic on the Ist instant. 





Mr, Okuma Shigenobu has been pormitted by the Bureau 
of Decorations to wear the insignia of the first c!ass of St. 
Anna, which the Czar of Russia has conferred upon him, 
Mr. Hirayama Nurinobu, 2 Secretary of the Finance De- 
partment, has also been allowed to wear the” cross of the 
Legion of Honor conferred upon him by the President of 
the Freuch Republic. 





We learn that the Museum of Arms at Kudan, ‘Tokiyo, 
which was formally opened ou the 25th ultimo, will hence- 
furth be accessible to the public every Sunday. 





The Shinyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun published at Matsu- 
moto, Shinshia las been suppressed in perpetuo by the 
The Aochi vomarke that this is the second 
instance of the permanent suspension of a public journal 


authorities. 


since the publication of the Newspaper Regulations. 

The Ohoya sintes that a bureau for the management of 
affuirs connected with tho Japanese section in the Inter- 
national Exposition to be held at Washington U.S.A. next 
year, will shortly be opened in the Department of Agri- 
enlture and Commerce, under the presidency of Mr. Shina- 
gawan, Assistunt Vice-Minister. 





. A great fire has occurred in Hongkong on the premisés 
of Messrs. Arnold, Karburg, & Co., on the Praya or Bund. 
Godowns ard their contents, including a large quantity 
of matches and other inflammable material, were destroyed, 
und the pecuniary loss sustained by the Insurance Offices 


is heavy. 


A person who las lately returned to Tukiyo from Oshia 
informs the Akebono that, in consequence of the recent 
dulluess of the business in Silk—which he ascribes to Inst 
years quarrels between foreign aud uative dealers—the 
merchants Fukushima and the vicinity have sus- 
tnined as grent n loss as seven or eight hundred thousand 


They ean do nothing to regnin their lost ground, und 
In that district 


yen, 
are filled with disgust at the Inte trouble. 


alone 1,500 bales remaiu on hand, 
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The Michi Nichi Shimbun mentions that, in the evening 
of the 23rd ultimo, a private meeting was held in the Rengo 
Kiito Ni-ndzukari-jo rooms at Yokohama. Besides the offi- 
cers of the Guild, five provincial silk-owners, who remain 
in town asa permanent committee, and the lending com- 
mission merchants were present. ‘The main subject of de- 
liberation was whether the proposed general meeting of 
delegates from the producing districts, to consider the 
establishment and proper site of the proposed silk-ware- 
housing godowns should be held on the 25th instant, 
az was propused during the trouble of last-year. It was 
finally resolved that the conference should take place on 


the date first appointed. 


Dendrological Societies are in course of formation in 
various localities with a view to the encouragement of 


arboriculture.— An ex-monk formerly belonging to the 


Hongwanji is said to lave been arrested in ‘Tokio, where 
he recently followed the profession of broker, on a charge of 
orging public bonds.—Vernacular papers continue to make 
statements that the work of treaty-revision is progressing ; 
and that the Foreign Representatives ure entertained by 
membors of the Japanese Ministry.— Telegraphic operators 
in ‘Tokio ave agitating for an increase of salary, nnd have 
issued a cirenlar to persons employed in the telegraph 
offices throughout the empire to support them. 


It is montioned that upwards of two hundred students in 
the Engineering College (Kobu Dai-gakko) have lately ap- 
plied to the authorities that, as is the cu-tom in the Uni- 
vorasitics of European nations, degrees may be conferred 
upon the graduntes of that institution. 





The Mainichi Shimbun reports that Mr. Bin Yeiyoku, 
the prominent progressionist in the Korean Government, 
in consequence of too grave anxiety about his nation’s wel- 
fare, was lately attacked by hemoptisis, aud lay for 

under 
the treatment of Mr. Mayeda, the Military Surgeon at- 
tached to tha Japanese Legation at Seoul, he was, by latest 
ndvices, gradually improving. The late Envoy to Japan, 
Cho Heiko, and his party, returned to the Korean Capital 
on the 17th of January last. A newspaper named Chosen 
Shimpo under tho editorship of a Mr. Oishi Tokuo, is now 
published in the Japanese settlement at Fusan. - 


some time in a precarious condition ; bat that, 





~ Judge Kirn Kaneyoshi, Assistant Vice-Minister of the 
Judicial Department, has tendered his resignation, on ac- 
count of ill-health. 





An application for leave to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council has beon putin by the plaintiff in the Graca v. 
Pitinan case (Hongkong). 





The Foreign: Office is said to have directed that all the 
reports of Japanese Consuls abroad, having any reference 
to trade, shall be published and cirenlated in tho Finance 
and other Government offices which are in any way con- 
nected with commerce. 





On the 2nd instant the First Minister of State issued a 
cirealar-to all the Depirtments, Boards, aud local Govern. 
ment Offices stating that the opening of the Tigh Deliber- 
ative Board of Ayriculture, Commerce and Manufactures, 
would Le delerred uutil further udtice. 
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The Michi Nichi Shimbun mentions that some gentleme. 
in ‘Yokiyo contemplate erecting a monument in the Uyeno 
Park to the memory of the late Mr. Sumeshima, Japanese 





Minister at Paris, and that many officials, both at home and 
abroad, have subscribed money for the purpose. 


According to the Yomiuri, the copper coins turned ont 
hy the Osaka Mint from the Ist to the 25th of February 
Inst. were of the total value of yen 86,500, which sum con- 
sisted of yen 35,000 in 2 sen, yen 41,500 in 1 sen, and 
yen 10,000 in 5 rin pieces, 





In the Weekly Mail of the 25th ultimo, we alluded to the 
robbory of a foreigner in ‘Tokiyo by a servant, long trusted, 
who had been seut to Yokohama to cash a cheqne for his 
master, and disappeared with the money. With the 
usual exnyggeration of the nmount embezzled, x» Tokiyo 
paper repeats the story; and adds that the delinquent, when 
lie had spent all the money in profligacy, was seized with 
remorse and charged himself with tho robbery nat the 
Koji-machi Police Station. 

Tenchers of the primary schovols in Kiyoto have been 
orivately, but strictly, warned by the local authorities to 
abstain from corresponding with newspapers, or delivering 
public orations ; and several, dissatisfied - with the re- 
Striction, have resigued their posts, 

Vho Hochi Shimbun meutious that hitherto the Japanese - 
Goverument has constantly endeavored to persuade that of 
Korea to employ specie in order to facilitate commerce, but 
that the Jatter has obstinately refused, on the ground that 
to let gold and silver go abruad, would be the same thing 
Of late, however, 
the Scoul authoritics have determined to coin new cash. 


as to sell the Peninsula kingdom. 
It is added that large quantities of precious metals . are 
kept in the national vanits, two of which are filled with old 


Jnpanese Koban. 


ne eee ee ee 
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BANKING IN JAPAN. 





UR correspondent * Trader,” who writes ou the above 
subject, aud whose letter will be found in our cor- 


respondence columns, says much that is pertinent and 
forcible, but although he skillfully employs the diffi- 
culties that. lio in the way of successtul banking 
in Japan to point his own argument,- we cannot 
see that his deduction is wholly justified. If we un- 
derstand him aright, what. he says is briefly this :—(1) 


‘|'rhe Government of Japan ought to see to its own credit 


before it concerns itself about that of other people: so 
long as itis willing to pay forty per cent for discounting 
its own bills, i.e. Kinsatsu, it need not be distressed because 
private individuals pay as much or a little less for similar 
accommodation: (2) the returns of the National Banks do 
indeed seem to show that they conduct their business on 
usurious principles, but at the same time it must be remem- 
beredthat the value of their capital has enormously depre- 
ciated, so that nominal profits of twenty or thirty per cent, 
as entered in their reports to-day, must be reduced by fully 
one third before their true import to sharcholders is under- 
stood: (3) that real money, or any representative of real 
mouey, should be obtainable by the people on reasonable 
terms, would no doubt be a great benefit ; but so longasa 
fiduciary currency, subject to large fluctuations of value, is 
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the only basis of operations, elements of such inealewablo: a value considerably below anything siice marked by the 
uncertainty aro introduced that rates of interest become | exchange indicator, and were only restored to the rank of 
secondary matters of consideration ; and (4) a bank with} specie by an arbitrary edict of the Government. There 


&® capital of inconvertible paper cau only have the effect | was then uo question whatever of quantity. ‘The influence 





of increasing the volume of that comimodity already in! at work was entirely 2 want of confidence on the part of 


circulation, and thereby still further decreasing its value. | the people, whose provineial experiences had taught them 

We shall consider the last objection first, because it has: to regard these paper tokens as nothing more or less than 
most apparent validity ; premising, however, that we do i a device of impecunions aurocrats to escape their liabilities, 
not accept the statements containel in the vernacular! But at heart the nation was docile enough; all so soon as 
journals as correct descriptions of the bank's scheme. | it thoroughly understood that the obligation to circulate 


That scheme is still under consideration by a commission 
specially appointed ; and all that we can say for certain is 


the new notes at par was universal and unavoidable, no- 
‘The volume 





'thing more was heard about depreciation. 
that no decision, one way or the other, has yet beon form. | of the curreney went on increasing all the while; and the 
ed. Whether the capital of the projected institution is wt promise of redemption after thirteen years was actually 
be ten or fifteen millions; whether any, and if so what,/erased from the face of the kinsatsu, but none the less 
portion of that capital is to be suppliel by an additional 


issue of paper money; whether aspecie rescrve is to fizure! time toa premium. Ti the face of these facts it is difficult 
| 


they retained their full specie value, nay even went at one 


atallin the affair—tlicse and other equally integral points; to believe tunt depreciation only became serious when 
remain, so far as the general public is concerned, absolu-! farmer Kinkichi or mereliant Chohei found he had more 
tely unsettled. 
correspondent’s asstinption, we treat if purely as an | put them by as iley were, since specie was not to be had 





In consenting therefore to diseuss OU | satsu than were required for his business; and that he must 


assumption, and by no means as an established feature of | for them. That would not have begun to distress him 


the bank’s constitution. much, so longas he did not mistrust the value o° the notes. 


At the outscl let us agree to consider that Japan's; tt then generated this mistrust ? 
- a , . . 
Neyer) Seem pret ’y clear. Foremost comes the fact that during the 


‘To us the causes 


fiduciary currency is an accomplished fact. 
mind whether it was unavoidable or not ‘That need} Détsuma Rebellion the rebels and the Government alike 
not concern us for the moment, since we have (o| Were busy issuers of paper, and that for a time the serip 
deal with things ag they are: not as they might | of both circulaied side by side. From this men Jearned 
have been. We are all agreed that the very eveatocit | iwo things ; first, that kinsatsu were not money, but only 
benefit which could be conferred on this country at present | Cconventent substitutes which anybody might put into 
would be a return to specie payments, but there is a trite! circulation af he had authority anid oeeasion; and, 
seeond, that the Central Government was still subject to 


old proverb, none the less sound because it is vuivar, 
namely :-—* Don't throw out the dirty water before von} shocks which might at any moment oblige ‘t to enormously 
get in the clean.’. ‘These picees of paper called  Ayy-}inerease the inuaber of its notes, and which at the same 
satse’”” ave almost the only media of internal exchange | time would render the future of those notes precarious. 
Japan possesses at present. She cannot do withort them The doubts thus begotten were strengthened and vastly 
until she finds something at least ejuatly good to take thei | sipplementet by the action of the National Banks and Iix- 
The former may be described as one hundred 


place. Neither, indeed, does ansbody prioiend that she is | changes. 


ever to dispense with them altogether. All that she need| and fifty-three active factors of depreciation, ‘The ox- 


do is to restore their title to public confidence by impart- 
ing to them a fixed exchangeable value as avainst a specie 
standard. Endless and elaborate as lave been the theses 
set. before us from time to time with wegard to the exces- 
sive bulk of the currency, and the determination of the 
limit beyond which inflation is synonymous with deprecia- 
tion, we venture to think that sueh calculations are le- 
side the mark. ‘The point we have to note is, not that 
there has been an excessive issue, but that there has been 
any issue, and that the fiduciary notes vemain still in- 
convertible. Had.they been originally convertibie, there 
never could have been an excessive issue at all; and so 
s00n a5 specio payments are resumed, the excess, if any, 
will inevitably return upon the hands of the issuers. By 
no other process can that excess be usefully withdrawn 
from circulation; and until that process be essayed, we are 
absolutely unable to say with certainty whether there is 
an excess or a deficiency. Hlad the munnber of kinsatsu 
put into circulation by the Treasury never exceeded ten 
millions, ave or even one million, ft is quite eonceivablo 
that depreciation to a practically unlimited extent might 


stil have taken place, Men who discuss these things 


orbitant rates of interest they charged were avowelly justi- 
hed by the risks they had to provide against from depre- 
citilon of capital. It was for their benefit to magnify 
those risks as much as possible; and they did so. They 
were simply gambling institutions, licensed by the Gov- 
ernment, and daily proclaiming Vy their action that the 
fiduciary paper in which they dealt was in constant danger 
of further depreciation, but nover likely to recover its specie 
value. ‘To persons, too, who received accommodation on 
such terms, an appreciation of the notes they had borrowed 
was anything but desirable. Nothing better could happen 
than that actual results should justify the principles upon 
which the banks had based their enormoas charges. 
Here then we have fresh ripples of moral agitation all 
helping to sap the credit of the unstable paper. Add to 
this that the Exchanges—which expression may be held to 
inclade a large number of the banks—also acting undor 
authority, were manipulating hundreds of millions of kins 
satsu, always with the object of pushing chem to their 
limits of (uetnation ; and we have a coiwbination of mis- 
chief compared with which Httle significance attuches to a 


inere inerease of ton or twenty millions in the asgro.ate 


seem to make a point of foreatting that, in 1869, when | voliuue of the eurrency. An excessive issue cortaily must 


Daijokwan Satsu wore first issued, they fell forthwith to | have a depreciatory effect in the long run, but that effect- 
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can only begin to be sensible when the wants, to 
supply which the redunant notes were originally issued, 
cease to be active. Remombering this, we recognise 
n fundamental differeuco between the arbitrary issues 
of the Government and the voluntary ones of a bank. 
The former into the market for com- 
moilities, where they bocome a permanent addition to the 
floating stock of money ; and, ceasing to be necessary 60 
soon as the occasion that evoked them has disappeared, 
become an additional factor of depreciation. ‘The latter, 
on the contrary, only emerge from the vaults of the 
bauk to perform some definite function of commerce, and 
find their way back—in great part at any rate—into the 
hands of their issuers so soon as that function ‘is 
accomplished. ‘I'o say that there is a plethora of kinsatsu 
in the country, and at the samo time to assert that banks 
have the effect of increasing that plethora although their 
power of issuing paper is strictly limited by the public 
domand, is an evident contradiction. Banks might, indeed, 


pass at once 


stimulate demand, and so make roonrfor additional issues; 
but todo this they must adopt some such expedient as 
low rates of discount or other exceptional accommodation 
to clients. Whether the National Banks of Japan have 
been obliged to act thus, may be inferred from the fact 
that, so far as we know from published reports, their last 
dividends to shareholders were at an average rate of 23 
per cent per annum. 

We conclude, then, that a properly conducted bank can 
do little, if any, mischief as au additional issuer of fiat 
paper ; whereas, on the other hand, it may do a great deal 
towards restoring public confidence in that paper by Jend- 
ing it at rates that do not include a heavy item for risks 
of depreciation. ‘The National Banks of Japan have hitherto 
served only to exaggerate the people’s mistrust in the 
fiduciary currency: commerce has not! derived from them 
any of the advantages that such institutions are eminéntly 
Tt is true, indeed, that Governments 
successful 


caleulated to confer. 
have never. shown themselves particularly 
bankers; and this objection may be fairly urged against the 
prospects of the projected institution in Japan. When 
the people are not enterprising, no effort of their rulers 
can make them so. We recall, amongst other things, the 
case of the Bank of St. Carlos, which was suggested by 
Ripperda and organized by Cabarrus in 1782, with the 
avowed idea of invigorating tho commercial spirit of the 
jaded Spanish nation by extending credit aud making 
advances to persons engaged in business. ‘The complete 
failure of the scheme was not calculated to encourago imi- 
tation elsewhere, and has furnished philosophers with an 
ndditional illustration of their theory that 1 Government 
las no power to create, but only to educate, public opinion. 
Here, too, our correspondent evidently thinks, the soundest 
policy for those in power is to bide their time and not seek 


to precipitate the march of affairs. “ The people want 


commerce,” he says, “not banks.’’ ‘Theoretically this 
notion is sound onough, no doubt; bué in Japan's case the 
question arises :— Can tho Government afiord to remain 
completely inactive until a mischief for which if is in 
a great measure responsible, has become serions enough 


> "That, we are inclined to think 
9 ’ 


to beget its own remedy ?° 
would be pushing the /arssez faire sloctrine a little beyond 
the limits of its sound application. 


All the other objections which our correspondent urges, 
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are inseparable from that persistent bugbear, an incon. 
vertible currency, and would apply with equal force to a 
bank conducted entirely under private auspices. We can- 
not admit that the benefits of banking are completely in- 
accessible to Japan because its risks outweigh its profits. 
It is not “ ‘Trader's " intention, we presume, to assert that, 
with fiduciary paper in circulation, @a// banking schemes 
are chimerical. Indeed, unless we misinterpret his mean- 
ing, the lesson he seeks to convey is not so much the actual, 
as the comparative, futility of banking under existing cir- 
cumstances. ‘Che projected Bank is only the {able whereon 
he hangs this moral :—* That the Governmout is confronted 
by a much more imperative duty than building up systems 
of credit, or bringing capital within easy reach of enter- 
prise ; and that duty is—the placing of the eurrency on a 
sound basis.” Here we are entirely at one with our cor- 
So vitally importaut do we consider this cur- 
rency question, that we would fain see it take precedence of 
everytijing else at the revision of the treaties. But this sub- 
ject is already worn threadbare. If the Government will not 
be persuaded by the facts that are before its eyes, and the 
perplexities that daily beset it, all other appeals aro hope- 
less. 


respondent. 


Yor the rest, however. these considerations seem to. 
strengthen rathor than to weaken the case for the new 
Bank; and nothing forbids us to hope that, by the time it 
becomes an accomplished fact, its capital, albeit in kin- 
satsu, may have ceased to fluctuate in any but an upward 
direction, wid that on a specie basis. . 





POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

FEN Wis can be no condition of political ‘nd commer: 

cinl progress more unstwble than one which depends 
fx its permanence upon individual ability. Let us take 
from history a single well nuthenticated example. In 
Spain during the middle aves an unparalleled combination 
of loyalty and superstition constituted the ruling element 
of the national character, and gave birth to a military 
patriotic and religious ardour which excited the admira- 
tion as well as the terror of all Europe. But the progress 
Which took place under these circumstances, wonderful as 
it was, only lasted so Jong as it was headed by able men. 
The people had been accustomed to supply to every under- 
taking the necessary zeal, but not the skill by which that 
zeal was guided. It fell ont therefore that incapable rulers, 
receiving the same amount of indiscriminate loyalty and 
wielding the same powerful weapons, as their capable pre- 
decessors, soon undid what the latter had done. And 
herein consists—-as a great philosopher has admirably 
demonstrated—the essential difference between the civili- 
zation of Spain and that of England, For we Englishmen 
manage our affairs in our own way; our loyalty is not of 
hat sort which induces us to sacrifice our liberties to please 
our princes, nor is our religion so unreasoning that we are 
ready to bow our necks under the fect of our priests: every 
unit of the nation is an independent factor of its progress, 
and henee it is that that progress is uninterrupted whether 
the throne be occupied by virtuous ladies or ignoble vo- 
luptuaries. 
Remembering these things wo must confess to a feeling 
of verv great uneasiness when we consider Japan's nmme- 
diate future, At the present moment her welfare soems 
to depend upon the official existence of a little body of 





statesiucn who may easily be reckoned on the fingers of {izing of the most sacred thing the nation possessed, was 


one hand. <At the helm to-day are the same men who 
presided at the Restoration thirteen years ago. ‘Their 
ranks have been seriously thinned by death or other causes 
even more lamentable, while of recruits it may be said 
that they have recgived absolutely none. Never before, 
perhaps, were the bonds that bind them together more 
firmly kuit, but at the same time it were idle (o pretend 
that this increased adhesion is the result of anything but 
an extraordinary effort evoked by the growing peril of 
disruption. It is notin the nature of things that » nation 
should long continue to believe itself well off when it has 
no share in manaying its own affairs. Such a confidence 
can only exist: where loyalty tukes the place of reason, as 
was the case in Spain three centuries ago. It does not 
exist any longer in Japan, or to speak more accuratcly, 
at has been so weakened of late years as to be now an en- 
-tirely unreliable influence in politics, We do not intend 
‘to assert that the people of Japan have lost that reveren- 
‘tial faith in the divine right of kings which had not mercly 
‘survived, but been strengthened by, the vicissitudes of two 
thousand years. To the Empcror himself their feelinys 
of allegiance remain, so far as we can judge, much the 
same as ever, but they have altogether cmerged from that 
peculiar phase of superstitious loyalty, which, giving itself 
no concern about the monarch’s volition, was content to 
believe that lis mere presence with a party conferred on 
the latter a sufficient title to govern. That could only co- 
exist with a mysterious assurance of the licaven-descended 
ruler’s immaculateness and appreciable affinity with the 
gods, his ancestors. So soon as ho emerged from the 
aureole of superstition—so soon as he walked abroad 
among the people and showed himself to be a thing of 
earth after all—it was inevitable that men should begin 
to ask one another whether he might not be more or less 
subject to the same influences as themselves, and whether 
the Cabinet that acted in his name was really infallible. 
It would have been better perhaps if the growth of this 
scepticism could have been postponed ; if the old feeling of 
unreasoning obedience could have been preserved witil 
the people were completely ripe for the changes which must 
succeed its disappearance. 
doubt whether this were possible, and for the rest, we can- 
not but be glad that theattempt Jins not been made, since 
it must always have secmed to impeach the sincerity of 
Japanese reformers. 
Kmperor nothing but the commission his ancestors had 


But there is good reason to 


A Restoration which restored to the 


willingly conferred on their lieutanants, and left him in 
the same virtual ostracism from practical politics as of old, 
would have been nothing moro than a causeless transfer 
of power from one party to another equally irrespousible. 

It is certainly a matter for congratulation that the 
integrity of perhaps the most remarkable event in the 
history of the world—for the voluntary reddition of their 
fiefs by the foudal princes deserves this description—was 
not marred by auy such mistake; that the disappearance 
of the Shogun from the seat of an authority vindicated by 
nearly three centuries of beneficent exercise, was com- 
pensated by the limpcror’s actual assumption of that seat: 
aud that an oecasion was not furnished for referring these 
yreatchanges to mere selfish itrigue or party rancor. Still, 
we repeat, this casting down of ancient idols, this sweep- 
ing away of old ceremonies and superstitions, this vulgar- 
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not destined to be without inconvenient results; and we 
fear much that the time when those results will become 
sensible is not far off. 

For the Ministers that lave to bear the burthen and 
heat of the day are but a mere handful of men, resolute 
enough no doubt, but not immortal. Some of the 
strongest among them have already shown signs of 
invineible weariness ; and the marvel is, not that they 
succumb now, but that they have been able to stand 
up so long. Last summer we saw the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs obliged to escape completely from the cares of 
office; and when he resumed his functions after an absence 
of two months, his medical advisers shook their heads at 
Now again we are told that the President 
of the Council of State about to visit England 
partly at any rate in the hopes that half a year’s 


his temerity. 
18 


rest may restore that iron vigour which has so much 


astonished us all in the past. ‘These two states- 
men are the most, prominent figures in the Cabinet 
to-day. ‘Together they divide a labour which in the 
absence of either falls with insupportable weight on the 
other. With the work of treaty revision already on his 
shoulders—work which, added to other duties, makes a 
total of twelve hours daily toil—how much of his colleague’s 
respousibility can Mr. Inouye be reasonably expected to 
assume ? A very fractional portion indeed, we fear ; and 
yet he will certainly make the attempt—if we may judge 
from what he did during the recent absence of the President 
of the Council—and, as for the probable result, one does 
not care to contemplate it. Suppose these two Ministers, 

nud some three, or at most four others, temporarily ors . 


Would it be 
reasonable to hope that the Cabinet could hold together, or 


de combat, what issue is to be expected ? 


that the motto, festina lente, which thejpresent Government 
has wisely assumed, would not be immediately abandoned 
by the nation? For the momeut let us refrain from dis- 
cussing whether it were better or worse for Japan that 
this should happen. We shall eonsider that point pre- 
sently, merely remarking here, what will easily be con- 
ceiled, that there .are no just grounds for supposing the 


What 
we have, then, is that most unstable condition where the 


people quite ready to govern themselves yet. 
permanence of provress 1s dependent on that of individual 
ability, and where the latter has but few elements of 
durability. The case would ebe very different, jhowever, 
if tlhe Ministers could either support themselves on the 
superstitions loyalty which surrounded the throne in old 
The 
formor, as has been explained above, is impossible, but 
what of the latter? If the political agitators, whose 
ranks received so notable an accession the other day in 


(imes, or rely on the Emperor’s active co-operation. 


the porson of a statesman ready to give Japan a pariia- 
ment in seven months, and to replace her liundred and 
fifty millions of paper tokens with one third the same 
amount of borrowed specie—if these political agitators 
were sure thal, before inaugurating any sudden and sweep- 
ing reform, they would have to overcome the Mikado's 
convictions, or take the risk of rebelliously ignoring his 
opposition. the outcome of the futare might be expected 
with much greater conlidence. Looking, too, af the events 
of the past twelya months, one is disposed to think that 
these things are appreciated by tho members of the 
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Cabinet themselves. The Emperor has been persuaded 
to emerge more and more into active life ; and although it 
cannot be pretended that he takes as yet any independent 
share in political affairs, we have very good authority for 
saying that the interest he displays in such matters is of 
a muuch more vivid and practical nature than it was two 
years ago. It is hinted indeed that this result has been 
mainly effected by the contrivance of a so-called ‘ Count 
Party,” which under the leadership of Mr. Soyeshima has 
been seeking to bring the Mikado into collision with his 
Cabinet. But we believe this to be quite a mistaken 
estimate of the facts. ‘The gradual breaking down of the 
barriers that used to separate the Sovereign from ordinary 
human life—the diminution in the number of his body- 
guards except on state occasions, and the relaxation of 
those curious Court ceremonies which kept him isolated 
even from the Empress—all this has been the doing of 
the Cabinet and more especially, it is said, of the present. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. We ‘can only wish the 
work were a little more complete ; for, until the Imperial 
influeuce becomes a really appreciable.factor in the 
Government, we can never feel any assurance that the 
present programme will be suffered to mature quietly. 
And if that programme be precipitated, the country 
will be thrust a long way back on the path of progress. 
It is truc that the Government has been charged with 
lhaving been too deliberate about its constitutional reforms 
in the past, but at any rate it is in earnest now, and the 





question is, not whether nine years is too long to keep the 


article on the Nicaraguan Canal in March last ycar we 
alluded to General Grant’s estimates of the saving, in the 
matter of distances, to be effected by the adoption of the . 
scheme which he favored. With the aid of the British 
Trade ‘Fournal weare now enabled to show what an accurate 
statist concludes will be the general effects of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama upon ocean trade. We premise that 
Mr. Nimmo (like the ex-President) is averse to Baron 
Lesseps’ route, thinking that less than three per cent of 
international commerce will take advautage of the highway 
thus provided. Probably the computator underestimates 
tho amount of traffic, since upon the Colony of New Zealand 
the opening of the new canal will undoubtedly exercise 
an important influence, and, so far as the trade of the 
United States with China and Japan is concerned, there 
is reason to believe that it will be very favorably affected. 
As to the rich and partially developed countries on tlic 
Pacific Coast of the South American continent, they will be 
brought several thousand miles nearer to the British Em- 
pire; while England will derive her large supplies of wheat 
from California far more rapidly and cheaply than is now 
possible. It ig true that whichever line, or whatever lines, 
may be selected for channel or channels, sailing vessels 
will not be able to use it, or auy of them, with hope of 
pecuniary profit; but it must be remembered that 
mechanism in some form or other is driving canvas, as 
® means of motion, from the seas; and, in any event, 
any scheme for the connection of the two vast Ocean 
basins must have supreme interest for the greatest mari- - 


people waiting for a parliament, but whether that period | time power of the World. 


can possibly suffice to prepare them for one. What are we 
to expect if public patience becomes exhausted before a 
third of that time has elapsed—if the half dozen statesmen 
on whose ability and endurance the quiet solution of the 
problem depends, become disunited or disabled—if the 
Ismperor’s growing interest in practical polities should not 
attain maturity, soon cnough to be a serviceable aid—if, in 
short, the Radical party should speedily win the day and 
put into practice at once What it professes to desire:—what 
are we to anticipate in that event? Fortunately we are 
not without the means of answering the question more or 
less accurately ; but we reserve ils consideration for a 
future occasion, When space will permit us to do it more 
justice. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME EFFECTS OF A PANAMA ISTHMIAN CANAL 
ON OCEAN TRADE. 





WN R. Joseph Nimmo, Chief of the United States 
al Bureau of Statistics, in the report furnished to his 
Government on the Panama Canal in relation to the 
effect of that channel on trade, and distances of ocean 
travel, gives some Interesting figures. 


a ship channel would be still greater by way of Nicaragua] vessels. 


In the first place it may be said that the opening of the 
canal will nt in any degree affect trade with British India. 
But the case is different with China and Japan, at any 
rate so far as the commerce of those countries with Ame- 
rica is concerned, The distance from Hong-Kong to New 
York by the various routes is as follows in nautical miles :— 


Vid te Suez Canal sccisldeciieakiccdccscacs 11,796 
», the Cape of Good Hope ............... 14,701 
jo MOONE TIOUN: .. seasautucsaneiiebessevcdece vee 17,680 
oy. tie Panania Cann Otcssxscescessseetana 11,235 


According to these figures the voyage via the new route 
will be 538 miles less than by the Snez Canal; but the 
fact muat not be overlooked that a considerable quantity 
of merchandise is shipped from China direct to San 
Francisco. By this route, which is now always taken in 
sending new season’s teas, the journey to New York is re- 
duced to about 9,200 miles. A few years ago ail the tea 
imported into the U.ited States was received at one or 
two Atlantic seaports—nearly all at New York. It was 
transported entirely in sailing-vessels, which gencrally 
pursued the route round the Cape of Good Hope. ‘Things 
have, however, changed considerably since then. f the 


total shipments of tea from China and Japan to tho 


The cconomy of} United States during the seasen 1879-80, 914 per cent 
inileage effected by piercing the Isthmus of Panaiua by} was shipped in steamers : 


the remainder ‘in sailing- 


No less than 662 per cent of the total 


than by Pannina; but as we lave always held that the shipments (70,600,000 Ibs.) reached New York by 
direction which is taken by the route, like the national] steamer vid the Suez Canal, and ds per cont by sailing- 


control of its construction and maintenance, is of secon-[ vessels vid the Cape of Good Hepe ; while 25 per cent 


dary importanco to the accomplishment of the work itself, | reached San Francisco by steam-vesse's, and 5 per cent 


we will borrow a few of Mr. Nimmo’s calculations, cousi-| by sailing-vessels. 


dering at the same “ine waat will be the etieet of die new{to New York vid Loudon. 


line by Panama upon trade via the Suez route. 


Goc gle 


Only a very small quantity was slipped 


This was the course of the fea 


In an|trade between the United States and China and Japan in 
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by rail. British authorities are, however, inclined to the , 
opinion that a large propertion of the Isastern States tea 
supply will take the Isthmian sea ronte. We have seen 
that 667 per cent comes vid the Suez Canal. ‘This is, pre- 
sumably because it does not pay to send any but the first 
cargoes of new season's teas by the shorter route vid San 
Francisco 
the Panama Canal willbe considerably less thau by Suez 
ib seems reasonable to presume that—provided the nautical 


sand when itis remembered that the distance by 


conditions are as fivonrable and the toll no greater —the 
new route will be taken, 

With regavid to Japan. tf may be pointel ont that the 
Panama route will considerably reduee the distanee be- 
tween that empire aud New York :-— 


Yokohama to New York. 


Miles. 
Kia the Suez Canal........ tan aueaees vant doa el 
»» the Cape of Good i) Oo iiedetuwese oek OOO 
gp: MCAD TI ce: acess vel oeamedewsdaw eee nts 180 
»» Panama Canal aN iar ie eileen elie cee 9,503 


True the journey vd San Francisco is only 7,500 miles ; 
but the Panama roate has the advantaze over the Suez 
Canal of nearly $,000 miles, and is sure to be taken for 
all direct shipments to Atlantie ports. 

‘So far as British trade with China and Japan is con- 
cerue:] there is little prospect that the new canal will 
greatly assist in its development. The length of voyage 
would be appreciably greater than it is by the Suez 





Canal. Thus :— & 
Lirerpool to Hong-Kong. Lirerpoo! to Yokohama. 
; Miles Miles 
Vid Suez Canalo... 865 | Vid Suez Canal . 11,540 
y Cape of Goud Hope... 13,640 | yy Cape of Good Hope... 5.305 
oe Cane Horn 17,877 gy ripe Llorn .. 16850 
» Panama Conal 14 "U87 ie Panama Canal Page Ve Fes 
», oan Francisco... 12097 yy» san Franciseo... . 10,422 


The trade between England and the Mast is principally 


earried on by several well-known lines of steam-ships, 


Which anake the vevage ofa the Suez Canal, and call at 
Various importink ports ea route; and itis dificult to see 
that they would gain any advantage in going wd Panama. 

Uhe inflnence whieh the new canal will exert upon the 
trade of the majority of the Australasian Colonies will pro- 
bably be infinitesimal. 
New York ¢ 


follows: — 


The distances from Liverpool and 
to Meibourne by the several routes are ns 


Liverpool lo Melhaurne, { Ven Jork to Melboirne. 


Miles | Miles 

Vid Snez Canal 11281) VF Suez Canal : doc ih? 
w Cane of Goad Hope... 1D. 1S | ('nne of (wood Hope... 13.039 
» Cape Horn vee eee 18,097 | Cape Horn » 12,000 
Patiama Canal 12,860)... Panama Canal . 10,26" 


(rading with Victoria will continue to 
but, should the 


Feeover 


Steamship lines 


use the Suez route ; American mereantile 


from its 
that the will help 


in no small degree to exert an im- 


marine some day present position, 


it is equally obvious new canal 
the United. States 


poriant commercial tiflaence in Australia. 


As above remarked, the opening of the exnal shontd more | 


of the 
Australasiin Colonies. For years past it has been seen that 
the safest 
New Zealand would be across tho Pacitie : and we the pire 


favourably aifect New Zealand than wy other 
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‘by steamship through the Canal; 
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By this 1 means the 


Coney boats to ay Zealand. 


eventually the entire tea supply of the Atlantic seaboard ‘mails are landed in the colony in from 88 to 40 days, 


_ will be brought to San Francisco a 


while those going vid Brindisi and Suez do not arrive 
under 46 or 47 days. When the Pacific service was first 


aHablislind. a line of steamers ran to the Isthmus of 


Panama, the mails were transported across the Isthmus, 
and then resiipped for London ; bub the vessels were fre- 
quently quarantined and detayel some weeks, and the 
route was badly patronised. by passengers. Under these 
circumstances the mails were sent usd San Francisco. 
Considering the abbreivation of distanees which will 
result from the opening of the new canal, it seems not at 
all improbable that tie mail service will, befure many 
years are over, aussie the Panama route, as the diffioulty 
stood in the wav will be removed. ‘I'he 
Auckland and from New 
Auckland are as follows :— 


formerly 
from Liverpool to 


which 
distances 


York to 


Lieerpool to Auckland, New York to Auckland. 
* Miles! Miles 
Ver Sauce Chgial. ccccece 12.706 ° Vid Suez Canal ......... wes 14,637 
Cape of Good Hope... 14.073 |... Cape of Good Hope... 14.505 
» Cape Worn .....0....66 192.057 | .. Cane Horw ......08. 11,860 
Panama Canal ....... 11549] .. Panama Canal..... ... 8,940 








Considering that New Zealand is a colony with immense 
resources. ns vet practically undeveloped, it is safe to as- 
sume that the opening of the new canal will affect her 
very favorably. Her productions will be exported to 
Great Britain more expeditiously, and she will be much 
less dependent upon the othe: Australasian Colonies than 
she has hitherto boon. It will be noticot that the distance 
from New York Auckland va Panama will be nearly 
8,000 miles Jess thao by the Cape Horn rvute, and it is 
impossible to foresee what elfect this may have in the way 
of diverting the trade now carried on between England 
und New Zealand, should the United States tariff ata 
future date undergo considerable modification. 

The probable intlueuce of the opening of the Canal 
in determining the course of trade betweon the Pacific 
ports and the Atlantic ports of the United States, and 
and Europe, is a considera- 
lion of the greatest importinee. ‘The distance from San 
Francisco to New York by three routes, and the average 
time reqnired for the transportation of freights, are as 


between tho Pacitie port: 


follows. <== 
San Francisco to New York’. 


Distanee, Miles | Time, Days 
Fra Cape Horn . 15,610 | (Per sailing vesel) 126 
Vid Panna Canal 5,260 | (Per steamship).. 26 
By rail... 1.0... 2,82k | (Per vail)... ... 20 to 25 


Undoubtedly it would be possible to accelerate the 
speed of freight-traiis taking the trans-continental route, 
but at the present time from 20 to 26 days is occupied, 
owing to detention, transfers, and other causes. ‘There- 
fore, there would be but little difference between the 
time taken by tlris route and that occupied in the voyage 
and the cost of 
freivht by the two routes would seem to be the chief 
But it must not be forgotten, on 
the other hand, that a larze proportion of the merchan lise 
sent by rail from San Francisco and New York is destined 
for Interior points, and this trafic would consequently not 
he diverted by the opening of the wueduct, while tho 


Waeloubtedly been iu favour of the 


gent moment the transportation of the Wuelish maiis to: tlans-continental route, 


New South Wales and New Zealand is effected ofa Sanu 
Francisco, and thence by the Pacitic Mail Steamship : 
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One of the most importaut advantases whieh the Caual 
Wall ofier consists in tlie inezeased facility afforded for the 
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vhipment of wheat and flour a the Pacific ports ne the 
United States to Europe. Of total tonnage of 672,591 
tons which entered and cleared from Pacific ports during 
the year ended June 30, 1879, anttook the Caps Horn 
route, no less than 82 per cent were engagod in trade 
with foreign countries. It is estimated that the total 
tonnage of vessels engaged in the wheat trade which 
passed round Cape Horn in both directions amounted 
to 546,481 tons; and it is worth inquiring whether these 
ships are likely to take the Panama route. Certainly the 
question of distance is all in favour of the voyage vid the 
canal ;— 
San Francisco to Liverpool. 





Via Cape Horn.......cc...cccccecee cee ces 18,710 
Vid Panama Oanal ............ 7,709 
° 6,001 


But it must be remembered that at the present time it 
is chiefly sailing-vessels that are engaged in the wheat 
trade with San Francisco. It is most probable, however, 
that the immense abbreviation of distance will lead 
to the engagement of steamships in this important 
traffic, and that the conveyance of large quantities of 
wheat and general merchandise from California and 
Oregon by the new route is only 2 matter of time. The 
opening of the canal should also favourably affect British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island, which are rich in coal 
and other mineral resources. 

' The Panama Canal will undoubtedly divert a good deal 
of that trade with the West Coast of South America which 
now passes round Cape Horn. Aglance at the map of South 
America will show this. Some considerable quantity of 
merchandise from the countries in the North-West of ‘the 
continent already comes to Panama, is carried by rail to 
Colon, and thence shipped to Iingland; and, without 
doubt, a direct line of stenrmers running between Liver- 

pool or London and Valparaiso, uid a Panama Canal, 

and calling at the principal ports of the United States of 
Colombia, Keuador, Peru, and Bolivia, would be well 


patronised. Distance would be all in favour of the new 
route :— 
Liverpool to Valparaiso. 
Miles. 
Via Straits of Magellan ............06 8,725 
gs. SCRNO TLOMMipissieanetuuen adsadeeecs 10,167 
», Panama Canal ..........ccccc cee ees 7,849 


From the ports of countries north of Chili the Isthmian 
route would be still more advantageous. ‘The following 
table shows the area, population, aud value (in pounds 
sterling) of the foreign trade, of the several countries 
tributary to the commerce of the Western Coast of South 
America :— 


Area Tributary 








to the Com- 
Countries, merce of the Population, Foreign 
Paeitie Const Commerce. 
Square Miles. - x 
United States of Columbia* ... 37,000 100,000 400,000 
TOUR OR ic chk a sence cas vee tnaeee sous 45,000 950,090 1,750,000 
POPU: ik. odie sid Diner etiadou sien 145,000 2,700,000 14,000,000 
BOI VIR sted ca iticsiiss aosrsesbtoutses 67,000 2,720,000 4,900,000 
CHU: ismadtaceacvexdsavassenetieadecas 132,000 2,560,000 12,120,000 
426,000 9,000,000 33,200,000 


‘the Andeatw range, exteuding irom the Isthmus of 
Panama io the Straits of Magellan, limits the commeree 
of these countries very considerably, but it is thought that, 


by the extension of the railroads beyond tho stuuumit of 





* That wart on the Pacific Ocean. 
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‘the eastern ranges, the territory naturally tributavy to 
the commerce of tho Pacific Coast can be increased from 
about 64 per cent to about 11 per cent of tho entire 
territory of South America. It appears only reasonable 
to suppose that, with improved means of communication 
with Europe, the rich mineral and other resources of the 
countries enumerated above will be still further de- 
veloped; and English traders will be able to place their 
goods in the important markets of the West Coast of 
South America with much less difficulty than at the 
present time. -One of the most important trades with 
South America is that in nitrates, no less than 810,000 
tons of shipping being engaged in carrying manurial pro- 
ducts to foreign countries. Sailing-vessels at present are 
almost exclusively engaged in this trade ; and, as time is 
not a great consideration in the shipment of guano, it is 
doubtful whether steamships are likely to compete for 
the cargoes. With the advance of steam, however, it is 
certainly not an impossibility that some of the nitrate may 
find its way through the Canal. 

As a means of extending British trade with the 
Central American States, the Canal will be of immense 
assistance. The coffee growth of these States is compara- 
tively in its infancy, and the exports of sugar, indigo, 
and other articles are capable of great expansion. At 
present England controls the greater proportion of the 
trade of the South American States, where her manufac- 
tures aro very largely taken. The opening of the waterway 
will also draw attention to the importance of the many 
islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean, which, in view 
of the completion of M. de Lesseps’ new scheme, the 
French are desirous of annexing wholesale. 

All the nbove enumerated advantages would accrue to 
trade with the completion of Mr. de Lesseps’ great 
scheme, to which we wish all success, and which is per- 
fectly practicable, since, as we have had occasion to 
observe before in the same context, nothing seems im- 
possible to modern terrestrial dynamics. But some of the. 
inevitable difficulties of disease and natural obstructions 
are already beginning to hamper the work of the great 
French Engineer. Decidedly tle Nicaraguan route is the 
better and the easier one; and we trust that no mistaken 
application of a doctrine, or any foolish. international 
jealousy will intervene to hinder its being pushed to a 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM TOSA TO THE 
CAPITAL. 


( Continued. ) 


Ist Day of the 2ud Month.—It rained a little this mor- 
ning, but ceased entirely at the hour of the Horse,? so 
that.the vessel was rowed ou.in her course, passing through 
the seas of the Idzumi country. 

There has heen neither wind nor wave, to-day. 

On seeing the pine-groves of Kurosaki,? we found our 
way (hither ; and, as the name ef the place was “ black,” 
while the pino-trees were green in their hue, and snew- 
white waves were breaking ou a beach strewn with rose- 
tinted shells, I greatly desired to discover exactly the fives 
tints in the lnndscape, but to my regret one was lacking, 


Amid such seenery as this, we found one wiv {0 





a 1Z o'clock. 

2 Tiveraily--Blacl: Cape ; 
‘to fill out che list of colors. 
| § ‘Lie yoshiki or five tints arc as fu'lows :—White, yellow, 
blue and black. 


hence Tsurayuki tales the name dlack 


red, 
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the const of Hako, and, as there was no wind, the sailors | seemed to me so wondrously beautiful that my boastful 


dragged the ship along by means of enbles attached to it, 

The following is a stanza composed by some one :— 

By Hako’s coast of beauty rare 
When 6cean waves are calm and fair, 

To all who gaze, the waters seein 

A radiant mirror as they gleam. 

At this, the chief personage on the ship snid :—It is 
cause for annoyance and regret that we have thus reached 
the 2nd moath on board ship; and, eo saying, produced 
these lines :— 

Spring days drawn out to cable-length— 

Full forty days and more-— ~ 

l've spent on ship by cable dragged 
Along the shore. 

Those who heard this stanza evidently did not consider 
it aremarkablo effort ; but, in their Rearts, thought it just 
like the merest common-place talk ;) however, as a person 
of such consequenee had produced the lines by dint of 
much turning and twisting, all united in words of admirn- 
tion, and pronounced them good, If they chose to be of 
xo perverse a temper in spite of the tnet that the Chief of 
all the ship’s company had, after most desperate efforts, at 
length composed an poem which be considered good, why 
theu, I felt that there was no resource left me, nnd, private- 
ly grombling, censed my attempts at verse-making. 

A wind suddenly sprang up after this, and the waves 
rose high, so that we were obliged to stop. 

2nd Day.—Tho weather has been rainy, and the wind has 
not ceased to blow ; therefore, all day long, we have been 
engaged in supplicating the gods. 

3rd Day.—Tho surface of the sea was as rough ng it was 
yesterday, so that we did not go out of the harbor. 

— While watching the waves driven by the fores of the 
wind, now Inshing the shores and now retreating from 
them, I gnve vent to my melancholy mood in the following 
lines :— 

Should I twist for me strands of hempen thread, 
"Twere vain, ’twere vain— 
The best of my endeavor— 
For the falling tear-gems cach from each 
I could not hope to sever; 
Nor link these drops “of jewel-rain 
In one again. 

Aside from the composition of this stanza, I did nothing 
else to-day, and, at length, the day declined and the sun 
sot. 

4th Day.—Tho helmsman declared, to-day, that the wind 
and clouds were threatening, and in consequence, he 
refused to tnke the ship out to sea; but, in spite of his un- 
favorable opinion, neither wind nor wave arose during tho 
live-lony day, which proves to my mind that he isa 
boggarly old grand-daddy who knows precious little about 
the state of the weather. 

Here, at this port, the coast is covered with a variety of 
shells nnd stones of different tints ; but, while gazing upon 
these beautiful things, my thoughts have been only with my 
Jost child. Under these circumstances, the following poem 
was compoged :— 

Ah! shoreward-surging 

Wave of the sea, 

“Shell of Forgetfulness” 

Tad pluck from thee. 

Child of my fond regret, 

I would awhile forget.— 

Hearing the boon I crave, 

Draw nigh to me, O wave! 

Some one who heard this stanza, moved by its pathos, 
gave utterance to the words which follow :— 

: Shell of Forgetfulness 

Seek not to gather ! 

Keep this thy fond regret 
Close-cherished rather ! 

Grief for thy jewel white 

Be iu thy heart enshrined, 
Like some moments sweet 

She left behind 

Whien severed from thy sight. ¢ 

Tn thinking of my child, my parentul heart itself lad 
grown like the heart of a child; but as others seemed to 
euy by their looks that this praise cof my darling was 
excessive, I felt ashamed; yet, in truth, her dead 























* Although VTseursayuki atiributes these lines to some one un- 
known to us, the deprecatory sentence which follows them indicates 
the authorship pretty clearly, 
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pride cannot be so very tureasonable. 

We have hoen greatly concerned to-day, ovor our having 
(o remain in the enme place ; and, with reference to this, a 
certain woman composed a stanza :— 

The long days come and go, 

Aud yet we c:nnot lave our hands 

In this Idzumi’s * flow. 

How clear and cold its waters are 
Alas ! we may not know ; 

Nor draw from depths that lie afar. 

5th Day —To-day, at length, after the exercise of a 
grent deal of pntience on our part, the ship succeeded in 
making her way out of the sens of the Idzumi country, it 
being our intention te direct her course toward the port of 
Odzu. 

As we gazed upon the shores, we saw, far and near, the 
pinegroves of Odzu stretehing along by the sen, and thus we 
reamed t> be stationary, as they were beside us all the time. 
In distress at this faet, I produced thease lines :— 

We journey on our course ; and yet, 

We linger still to my regret ; 

kor like the lengthened skeins of hemp 
Twisted by woman’s hands, 


So stretch the groves of pine that edge 
Odzu’s far-reaching sands. 


“Pray,” evied I, “row the ship fuxt! Do make haste, is 
the weother is good.” 

The helmsaman, at this command, in his turn gave orders 
to the sailors in the following words :— 

From the ship's master comes now an order:— 
While the north-wind of the morning is quiet, 
Pull the ship on at good speed with the cable. 

As this was the spontaneous language of tho helmsman, 
and had naturally token the form of verse, it is quite 
wonderful ; and yet the man had vot the air, in the least, 
of boastfully saying to himself, “ There now !D’ve made x 
poem.” | 

‘Those who heard it, said to each other in astonishment, 
“ Why, that sounds like a stanza; ” and sure enongh when 
thoy counted the syllables they found them to be exactly 
the right number--thirty-one. 

All day long, we have been entreating the gods in this 
wise :—O gods we implore you, permit not the winds and 
waves to arise!” . 

In token that they have heard our petitions, the wind 
has not risen, and the waves have been ealm, while grent 
flocks of gulls have been sporting upon their surface. 

As we are now nearing Kiyoto, a child on board, over- 
joyed at the thought, composed « verse :— 

Since we have been praying, 
The wind has been still, 
And yet I'm in trouble. 
And take it quite ill 
That only the sea-gulls 
Are plain in my sight: 
For J fancy them rising waves 
Crested with white. 

While wo were interested in this effusion, the ship 
gradually advancing reached Ishidzu, whose pine-groves are 
exceedingly picturesque, as well as its long stretch of 
sen-coust which extended far before our vision, as we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

Our course, alse, led us past the shores of Sumiyoshi; 
and at this poiut a certain person produced this stanza :— 

Since I have viewed the pines that grow 
On Suminoye'’s shore, 

I’ve come my own estate to know— 

How I have e’en surpassed in years, 
These pine-trees old and hoar, 

Here the mother, who has uot been able to foryet her 
departed child, even for one day, or one moment, gave ex- 
pression to her feelings in these words :— 

O that the ship would bear me straight to Suminoye’s strand, 
That culling sweet oblivion’s herb my heart might understand 
Whether its leaves have power or no, 

To heal my woe. 

It iwas not that she really desired ‘to forget the dead, but 
only that her heart. was too sére with grief; and she longed 
to allay the pangs of memory for one little hour; aud then 
to recall her darting (o mind, and think of her with sweet- 


nT 


6 A play on the word Tdzumi, which alyo means a spring, occurs 


in this stanza. 
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While this poem was being composed, and my gaze 
dwelt here and there upou the scene, the waves sudde: ly 
grew tempestuous ; nnd, although the sailors pulled with a 
will, the ship was driven back by the power of wind and 
wave and wellhigh overturned. Then quoth the helms- 
man :— ‘This god of Sumiyoshi is a strange wod, anid it is 
likely that he lias thus almost capsized the ship because he 
desires some offering from us.” 

At his words the snilors, with one accord, lifted up their 
voices in a wild howl to this effeet ;— Muke haste aiid 
scatter abroad the 2us@ as an offering to the god,” 7 

Whereupon, the musa was offered up, but in vain, for 
the billows fur from subsiding only added to their fury, 
And as our situation grew more and more perilous, the 
helmsman said :— The ausa is not sufficient.  ‘Theow 
overboard, I beg of you sume treasure which is your 
especial delight,” 

“What shall To offer” ?—queried I. & My eyeballs are 
the most precions of my posxessions, but then there are 
two of them, and as I have but one mirror, it is far more 
valuable than they are.” So saying, [cast my mirror, 
forthwith, out into the waters, Ah me! A’ sorrowlul 
thing it was tudo; but the winds and waves immediately 
grew calm, and the sen became like the surface of 1 
wirror, 

Under these gireumstances, some one cecmposed - the 
fullowing :— 


Ah! well the God revealed His will, 
By wrath of stormy Ocean, 
Which, as the mirror sought its waves, 


Quelled all its fierce commotion. 


Beyond donlt this god is not one whose name is to be 
used lightly by poets in connection with young pines, 


the herb of forgetfulness and the like; but to be 
trented with proper reverence, 
When I consider how the diving mind was revealed 


when the mirror was cast into thé sen, it seems to me 
that our helmsmav must have been pretty wall 
nequninted with the will of the gol. 


(To be continued) 


——____. —.-—-——.. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





A meeting of the Seismological Society was held at the 
Tokio dai Gaku on Thursday, February 23rd. Mr. Hattori, 
the President, in the chair. 

The first paper read was the following 

Report preggntel to H. E. the Director-General of thé 
Civil Administration of the Philippine Islands, on a 
journey undertaken for the purpose of studying Earth- 

uakes experienced in the province of Norva Vizcaya 

uring 1881. (Copy dedicated to the ‘Seismological 
Society of Japan’ by the Inspector-General of Mines, 
Enrique Abella of Casariego). 

Signor Abella’s original paper was in Spanish, but had 
been translated for the Society by M. Nembrini. Attached 
to it were two maps, one of the whole Island of Luzon on 
a scale of 1,3,200,000, and the other on ascale of 1-400,000 
of the province of Norva Vizcaya: also two tables giving 
the dates and times of all the earthquake shocks from 
J yo to October, 1881. 

The Report commenced by referring to the instructions 
under which Signor Abella’s Commission undertook its 
labours, which had a twofold purpose—scientific and moral 
—because it appeared that the inhabitants of the afflicted 
province had made up their minds to emigrate en masse, 
and the Government at Manila considered it necessary to 
endeavour to calm their fears, and induce them to abandon 
the intention. In this it seems Signor Abella was success- 
ful, being able to report at the termination of his tour a 
beneficial effect on the minds of the inhabitants brought 
about by the Commission. 

Signor Abella travelled across the whole province from 
North to South, noting the effects of the earthquakes of 
which he gives some striking examples, besides recording 
the sensation produced by a severe one which he personally 
exper.enced’ when travelling on horseback. He was also 


able by his own observation, and the records of the Catholic |. 


fathers—which appear to have been very carefully kept—, 
to, locute very nearly the origin or focus of disturbance, 
which he adduces several reasons to shew must have been 
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somewhere almost immediately below the town of Bam- 
bang. He notes that in’ 2lmost every instance the shock 
was preceded by subterranean thunder, and accompanied 
by what he calls the Boismie “squall,” at the moment of 
the shoek, whish i: due to the crackling of the earth and 
the rattling tovether of the eanes which form the fences 
surrounding houses. [Le also observed thee the minute 
rents ins the soil were sufficient to cause pools of water to 
disappear, ; 

Ife gives instances of the connection between activity of 
certain voleanoes znd periods of great seismic action, and 
add: ces instances of subterranéan energy having moved 
tow: rd a ceriain point, there stored itself up for atime, and 
retuimed almost on the same line, In one locality he men- 
tions » whole river rumning dry and remaining so for a 

couple of hours, and then, when it: flow was resumed, the 

vate being discoloured as if from heavy rain, ‘This he 
accounts for by the probable slipping away of steep banks 
caused by earthquake shocks on its upper course, whch for 
2 time would dam it, until the water above accumulated 
sufficiently to burst through the obs‘acle or overflow it. 

The angles of emergence of shozks, the conduetibility of 
various kinds of ground, and the barrier effect of ranges 
of hills, are treated at some length; while a great part of 
the paper is occupied with the records of particular shocks, 
and tracing the areas over which they were felt. Alto- 
gether the report appears to have been very carefully pre- 
eri and contains a mass of information which cannot 

ut be of much use to future investigators in the sume re- 
gion, So far, any connection between e2rthquakes in the 
Philippines and «apan is pot apparent; but it appears that 
the Government of Manila is desirous to communicate and 
exchange records with neighbouring countries where 
seixmic action is felt and recorded. 

After this, Professor John Milne read 2 paper on the capi- 
tilization of the Earth’s internal heat, which was followed 
by a discussion lasting until dark. The gist of Mr. Milne’s . 
argunent was to shew that, by the use of properly con- 
structed thermopiles, much of the heat from the not springs 
and Solfataroz, as for instance those near Tokiyo and 
Yokohama, might be converted into an electric current; 
and that this current might be siored in accumulators like 
those so extensively employed by. Faure, until it was re- 
quired for usc. In this way a city might, so to speak, be 
lighted by its hot springs. At the meeting Mr. Milne gave 
considerable details of the plan he proposed, and intimated 
that he was engaged in experimenting on the subject. In 
the descussion which followed Messrs Ewing, Chaplin, Paul, 
Knipping, Hattori, and Mayet spoke at considerable | 
length. - 





———— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand thit we are in no sense responsible fer 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspomlenes, for the accuracy of their assertions, 
or for the dednetions they may choose to draw therefront,] 


MR. GORDON AND BUDDHISM... 


To rie Eprror oF Tie “ SAvAN Wrekiy Mat.” 

DEvx Str,— Will vou permit me to call attention to two or 
three errors in the brief notice of my tract, Mala Monogataré, 
which appeared in your issue of the 18th instant. 

1.—The “ Mida”? of the title is incerrectly transInted “ Bud- 
dha.” For although Mida (Amida) is @ buddha, the term 
* Buddha” when used alone and asa proper name, by general 
consent, refers to Shakya JJunt, or Gantauma, the founder of 
Ruddhism, who died some five centuries befors the Christian 
Era, Amida, ou the other hand, is a purely hypothetical being, 
a creature of the imagination of a School of Buddhists which 
arose several centuries ofter Shakya’s death. Zu forget this 
distinction is to introduce confuxion of thought tuto all our study 
of Buddhism. | 

2.—The aim of the tract is not to show that “ Shaka was not, 
ug is generally supposed, the founder of the Buddhistic faith ; ” 
but to show that the doctrine of Amida, so widely accepted in 
China aud Japan, formed no part of Shakya’s leaching. 

3.—No atlempt is made in the tract to “show that the 
doctrines of Buddha and Shaka are materially different ;"" as, 
if the term Buddha be used in its ordinary siguification, such an 
‘attempt would be absurd. 
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Believing that a reference to these errors will probably prevent 
misapprehension on the part of your readers, and that it may 
possibly be helpful in preparing that moro extended notice of 
the tract which you kindly promise, I respectfully solicit this 
brief space‘in your valuable columns, and remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
M. L GORDON. 
Kiyoto, 
February 25th, 1882. 


[We have to apologise to Mr. Gordon for our errors. Pres- 
sure of business and the intention of future detailed reference 
prevented us from examining his pamphlet with sufficient care. 
—Ed. J. M.] 





FOREIGN TOURISTS ON JAPANESE MORALS. 


ee 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 

Si1r,—I was' glad to notice your censure last Saturday upon 
Mr. Crow's unwarranted remarks about female morality in 
Japan. 

It would perhaps be an unpleasant surprise to the foreign 
community did they learn the opinion formed as to their own 
conduct, and the comments passed by native servants and 
others who see a foreign ball-room for the first time. Our 
standards of social morality are different: but there is a 
point at which modesty ceases to be anything but pruriency. 

How many residents and tourists have any opportunity of 
associating with a Japanese Indy? Yet they do not hesitate 
to write sweeping condemnations of the whole class, from the 
few women they meet in their travels. What indignation would 
it not raise in foreizners’ breasts were 2 Japanese, who had 
visited London, to describe the ladies of England from his 
experience of the chambermaids of lower class hotels, or the 
denizens of the Alhambra! Yet in many cases this treatment 
is served out to Japan, as it seems to me most unfairly. 

- Yours faithfully, 
A TRAVELLED JAPANESE. 

Yokohama, February 27th, 1882. 


BANKING IN JAPAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 

Siz,—In your issue of the 4th inst. you conclude an 
elaborate Article on Banking in Japan with the following 
remark :—“ But the banking schomes that are said to occupy 
the Government's attention at pressut. ure destined, if matured, 
to be productive of much good to Japan.” Youdo not say, 
however, what {hose schemes are ; but you say what they ought 
not to be. And with what they ought not to be I quite agree 
with you, i.e. that the contemplated banks should no¢ be institu- 
tions for tho “‘conversion into specie abroad of produce purchased 
with depreciated currency in Japan.” If their founders, you 
say, can build up “a system of credit”, they “ will have conferred 
incalculable benefit on the country.” Iam notatall certain tha: 
there is such a word as “credit” in the whole of the Japanose 
vocabulary : at all events when we look at the state of tie cur- 
rency it is impossible to believe that the Government authorities 
are very much distressed aboul ‘credit’; and to talk about build- 
ing up for others what they are unable to secure for themselves 
seems really too ridiculous. You say that Queen Elizabeth (of 
England) had to pay 12 per cent for a loan she contracted on 
her accession,—“ her throne was supposed to be insecnre,”’- or 
in other words, “her credit was bad.” Now, if bad credit is 
an evidence of an insecure throne,in what state must the throne 
of the Japanese Emperor be, when his Majesty's ‘ I. O. U.s’ 
(kinsateu) are to be found in every corner of tho land a: 
about half their nominal value. ‘hose who surround the 
Japanese throne had hetter enquire into this before it he too 
Inte. 

I do not propose to examine in detail every item in the half 
yearly reports of the Japa:ese Banks published in your 
columns, and to which you rofer; but f shall deal brictly with 
one item, viz. the capital, and ask the plain and simple quustion;— 
*‘ What is the purchasing power io day o* the capital compared 
with what it was when t.e Banks started ?—Counting the 
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capital to be “ Currency” (Kinsatsu) the unit for which is 
the gold yen worth for export 4/0}. (Curreucy then at par 
with its unit.) 

Say, when the Banks started, Yen 1,000,000 

at 4 0} =: Pounds Sterling ............. ese. 205,208 
Then say valne to-day, Currency at 170 for. | 
100 Mexican Dollars, and Dollars at 3/9.. 110,294 

If there be any foreigner contemplating partnership with 
Japanese subjects let him examine these figures carefully, and 
look before lhe leaps. Let him consider his position to-day, if 
ten years ago he bad supplied the million yen above. Let 
those who did supply the money connt its value then, and its 
value now; and let them reflect on tie intricacics in the rows of 
figures in Bank reports which look so nice and balance them- 
selves a» accurately, and are sent forth to the world by au- 
ditors so “correct.” Let them ask themselves if the dividends 
received have been equal to the loss of capital,—if in fact it 
would not have been better to have hidden their gold in the 
ground and been able to dig up the whole amount to-duy ; or 
in other words, to havo let banking alone till it had been better 
understood. ‘“ Any fool can be a banker” is a common enough 
remark ; and perhaps this is the cause of so many baukers being 
fools. 

The lessons to be learnt from the authori‘ics you quote are 
indieputuble; but the arguments used by those nuthor- 
ities are built on a specie basis, —they can have no application 
to Japan so long as the basis in Japan is inconvertibly paper. 

The benefit you ssem to look for from the contemplated 
Bank is apparently cheap interest. ‘That rea’ money or any 
representative of rea/ money at a cheap rate of interes, would 
benefit the people there can be very little doubt; but it 1s said 
that reul money is nol to be lunt— the commodity to be dealt 
inis to bo ‘currency *—inconvertible paper already at about 
half its nominal value. Ifthe Bauk borrows papur, and lends 
paper, its own position as regards exchange is safe to thit 
extent; but how about the customer? Attracted by a cheap 
rate of interest he might borrow when currcucy was 170; and if 
he had to pay back when the rate was 120 whore would he be 
and how much good would cheap interest have done for him ? 
On the other hand if “ currency” were to go in the opposite 
direction, the customer would be all right; but how about the 
Bauk ? Its own actual capital might be utterly swap. away as 
shown above. 

To establish a Bank on acapital of inconvertible currency 
already at a discount which is paralysing trade, is like building 
it house on sand. And to increase the volume of thg currency is to 
ald to its depreciation. I cannot therefore agree with you 
in thinking that tla “ Bunking schemes that are suid to occupy 
the Government's .ttention at present are destined, if matured, 
ti be productive of much good to Japan.” I am more disposed 
to agree with the views expressed by your contemporary the 
Japan Gazette on the 21st ultimo, viz.— The people require 


commerce, not banks: restoration of value of their own 
capital by a single act of governmental honesty ; and—to be 
let alone.” , . 
Iam, &e., . 
; A TRADER. 


Yokohama, March 2nd, 1882. 


THE GUITEAU TRIAL. 


‘To THE EpiTok OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 

Sir,—The recent unfavorable comments upon the incidents 
of the trial of the assassin Guiteau, and, more especially, upon 
the éourse pursued by Judge W. S. Cox, which have appeared 
in many of the English journals, and I regret to say, even in 
some of the journals of my own country, and which have not 
escaped reproduction here, seem to demand more than a passing 
attention, Not that Judge Cox requires a defender, nor that I 
believe that he is likely tu lose in the least the high esteem of 
those of his countrymen who know him and who fully appre- 
ciate his trying position, is my reason for trespassing upon your 
space, but simply a desire to “ put the case in another hght.” 

So far ax the Huglish journals are concerned, an impartial 
mind will nake dus allowance for the harsi criticisms upon 
what one of them termed “ a disgrace to American jurispru- 
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dence,” on the ground that the writers are not, as a rule, ‘alls 
conversant with the mothods of criminal practico in’ the 
United States or the precise circumstances attending the trial. 
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resiaieis is but of small reali’ in cOuvincing a jury in such a 
cas: when compared with actual observation Ly the jurors 
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themselves. The fullest scope allowed by the law was given 


The London Times for jus-anee during the course of the trinl! to tho defense to show the truth of its plea, and the resnit of 


anid :— 

“ Nothing in criminal meneelts has ever equalled or ap- 
proached in point of laxity the trial of the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield.” 

Tf this be true, the blame for it unquestionably attaches to 
the presiding judge; but Ideny its truth, Let ws see, then, 
what the law required of the judge, whether that Jaw deserves 
condemnation, and whethor the judge faithfully adininistered 
the law. Articole VI. of the Constitution of the Duited States 
reads as follows ;— 

“To all criminal prosecutions, the accused shail enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by au impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been committe, 
which district shall havo been previously uscertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature aud cause of the nccusution ; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; lo have com- 
pulsory process for obtuining witnesses in his favor; and to 
have the assistance of coilnsel for his defence.” 

This is the law under which the Court acted. That these 
provisions embody the most sacred principles of justice aul 
liberty, no one can deny. How did the Court apply them ? 

It has been held in many juiicial decisions that the rights of 
- the accused “to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him,” and “to have the assistance of counsel for his defense ” 
carry with them, of necessity, the right to be his own counsel, 
or one of his counsel, if he so desires ; and, in this ca-e, it ap- 
pears that Guiteau has repextedly asserted that ho was his 
own counsel. Had Guiteau entirely refused to have the aid of 
Messrs. Reed and Scoville, and declared that he would conduct 
his defense alone, the Court could not havo denied him this 
right any more than it could have denied his right to the “ as- 
sistance of counsel.” 

To restrain his violent outbursts by the “ yag” or othor 
silencing processes, recommended by the press, would have 
been to deprive him of a constitutional right, a deprivation 
which would only have resulted in a delay or failure of justice, 
for it certainly would have been taken advantage of in a bill of 
exceptions. Undoubtedly such would have been his line of action 
under the circumstances, and, in a lezal point of view, he would 
have had good grounis for a demand to set nside the provoed- 
ings of the court. : 

It is urged that the Constitution cannot be construed us in- 
tending to allow such an abuse of these rights as has been 
witnessed at Guiteau'’s trial; that Judge Cox was derelict in 
dtity in silently permitting tha accu<ed to indulgo in such gross 
violations of the decorum and dignity of a court of justice ; 
and that the accused should have been sharply punished for 
every contempt committed. 

Granted. But how conld the miserable wretch hive been 
punished? ‘The penalty for contempt of court is fine or im- 
prisonment. Guitean was already u prisoner, and to fine him 
would have been an empty form, for he was penniless. 

The trouble was neither with the law nor with the Judge who 
administered it ; bat the law, although excellent, failed t.. moet 
an unusual contingency, an infirmity of all human laws, even 
of those of our Mother Country. Let me illustrate my 
meaning. 

By the ancient common law of England Blackstone says that 
acriminal is to be called to the bar “ without irons or uny 
manner of shackles or bonds.” 

There have occurred not a few instances, both in Muglish 
and American courts, where this right of the criminal bas been 
abused by incorrigible offenders in violent a-saults upon those 
in court, yet the law still guarantees this peculiar privileye. I 
might go on for columns and give you iustances of rights 
protected and assured to persons on trial which could be 
abused, but they would only be cumulative in support of my 
illustration. 

Let us look upon this trial of Guiteau from another point of 
view. 

His plea in excuse of his crime was iusanity. 
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that freedom of action no honest man can regret. The 
strongest proof of Guite:n's sanity was furuished by Gniteau 
in pen court. 
Tan, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
AN AMERICAN. 
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ON THE RECE ENT TOA VEN ESS OF THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


_o 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 
[Continued from the 25th Feburasy.] 


W* recorded in a preceding issue the actual etate of 
things since the time of the land tax revision up to 
the present, and we will now briefly explain the process of 
paying the tax tu, and that of its disbursement by, the 
Governmdnt ‘The terms for payment are as follows ;— 


‘( Uplands ( Hata ), 
} building ground, 


let term. esi July to August } of taxes on ‘ foreste, waste 
land ‘and. pas- 
(tures. 

2nd ,, --,, Sept.,,October 3 ,, ,,_ ;, - 

3rd 99 OD Nov. ” Dec. 1s Be) 9 9 ” 

4th 9 — oo Dec. 99 Jan. a) ” 2” Rice-fields. 

5th 4, — 5 Feb. ,, March ” 99 ”? 

6th 99 99 Ww ithin April t 99 99 + F ) ” 


Now gulouiatiug that, of the total amount of the land. 
tax, namely yen 42 000,000, yen 30,860,000 is derived from 
rice-fielda, and yen 11,140,000 from other land, we find that 
the following sums are paid in the different terms :— 





* [st term isscccccesccccccessevvee LEN 2,230,000 
Zid, cccccccccccccscscccsvccs “zy 5,570,000 
3rd, sucsevedsecaeseeesscs. 55 0,040,000 
HOW: 4. wetssesdanens inuuseesees » 15,430,000 
OU, Sy. Macacdeeetixesewercasees = 9,260,000 
Gl. ky Swewsensee is 6,170,000 

LOR cscosdingsanevat’ cox » 42,000,000 


As will be seen from the above, the periv:d when the pay- 
ments are highest are the Fourth and Fifth terms. In 
other words, between the Ist of December and the 3lst of 
March, the receipts of the Governinent from this source are 
yen 24,690,000. Consequently the money market is tightest 
at that time. 

Investigating the method of the payment of taxes, we sce 
that at the arrival of a term the fariners, both great and 
small, make up the money required and seni it to the 
district: odieks (Kocho-yakuba), which, in their turn, -on 
collecting the payments, forward them to the Magistrates’ 
oftices ( Gunsyabathey: and these again hand over the money 
to the tax collectors, dispatched from the Bureau of Inland 
Revenue to every locality, who remit the funds to tho 
Accountant-General’s Bureau and its branches in Tokiyo 
and Osaka respectively. This is. the system ordained 
but there being sometitnes persons who are tardy in their 
payments, about thirty days, more or less, elapse before the 
sollectors can receive the whole amount. Farther, a similar 
number of days must, perhaps, be spent before the sums 
collected reach the Accountant’s Bureau. 

Generally the taxes come in the form of money to the 
Magistrates’ offices, whence they are mostly handed to the 
collectors in the drafts of local banks, into whose hands 
the actual assessments thus fall. Indeed, we are told that 
only three-tenths of thu taxes are forwarded j in money to 
Tokiyo and Osaka-—the remaining avven-tenths going in bills, 
But the Banks, knowing that their payments must be 
promptly met, do not venture to employ the money they 
thus control in making advances on merchandize or for similar 
purposes. 

It will be seen that, though the expenses for public works ; 
lucal government offices; police affairs; relief fund, ete., 
are to be deducted from the land-tax, yet these items being 
merely a small fraction of that fund—that is to say, about 
7,000,000 yen altogether—by far the greater amount would 

{be drawn into the treasury of the Central Government. 
So far as the system of disbursements from tho national 


xyert , vaults are concerned, we have no particular knowledge; but 
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according te what we hear, payments are made, from time 
to tine, from the coffers of the Accountants’ Bureau at the 
application of the various Government Departments. Even 
supposing that the allotments are effected in mouthly install- 
ments, yet the total of the annual allowances for all the De- 
partments, Boards, Bureaux, ete., being some yen 22,000,- 
000, the monthly disbursement would be only yen 1,800,000, 
Owing, it is supposed, to thiy state of things, the deposits 
of the Government Offices in the bauks are so small that we 
may well-nigh say there are none, And henee we observe 
that the only large emissiuns from the Hxehequer are the 
interest on public bonds of various sorts. Referring to the 
financial estimates for the 14th year (1881-82) we find the 
following figures ;— 

Pension Bonds, 


and Bonds for Ex- 


May.—Upwards of yen 5,910,000—interest of change with Kin- 


sateu. 

New Public 
June.—  ,, » 9  080,000— ,, »» « Bonds, and Indus- 

trial Loan. 

Pension Bonds, 

Capitalized Bonds, 
Nov.— __i,, » 9 8,700,000— __,, » (Bonds for Exz- 

change with Kin- 

satsu. 

New Public 
Dec. — - » 9»  580,000— _,, », 4 Bonds and Indus- 

trial Loan. 


From the above it seems that the disbursements are most 
considerable in May and November; and consequently the 
money market is more or less equable at these times. 
Generally speaking, the Government co!lects a vast sum of 
money at one time, keeps it stagnant for a while, and dis- 
burses it by degrees, thus causing embarassment to the public 
in the interval, This being so, how can the money market 
be other than hampered at the present time of year P 

So long as land-taxes are collected from the peasantry, 
Nssessment at harvest time is inevitable; bué we cannot 
refrain from beseeching the Government that, although the 
system of fixing the amount of the tax may not be changed, 
yet that some more advantageous scheme may be instituted, 
in order to dispel the hardships. entailed by the collection 
being made all at one time. : : 

Those who have the greatest control of the money market 
are the National Banks; and therefore it ts most important 
to observe the present conditions of these institutions. 
Wherefore we will here mention how many of them there are 
in every locality, together with the amount of their capital 
and notes in circulation. 








No. Capital. Notes in issue. 

Tokiyo .........00. 15 .,. Yen 23,026,000 ... Yen 20,690,000 
Kiyoto .........60. fee oop 400,000 2.0.4, 320,000 
Osaka cs isesscicss 13... » 2,910,000... 4, 2,088,000 
Kanagawa ..... . 4, » 1,070,000 2... ,, 840,000 
ESIOGO: -sostedasiense 6. ‘ 620,000 0.4 480,000 
Nagasaki ......... 5. - 700,000 ... 0, 560,000 
Niigata ......sscc0 a 670,000 ... ,, 480,000 
Shidzuoka......... 5... 0 4 465,000 ... 4, 344,000 
AIO scccssensccanss be cea. 95 670,000 ... 4, 536,000 
GUE scassnsens Sisee O28 “ 340,000 ... 5, 282,000 
MIVG sstsicnine Sark 5 350,000 ... yy 272,000 
ShildAisisecccceneees SB aee: iss 350,000... ,, 297,000 
Okayama ......0. 2 wee 55 380,000 ... 5, 296,000 
Wakayama ...... 1... 5, 200,000 ... yy 160,000 
Tokushima...... 1... ,, 200,000... 4, =, 160,000 
Kochi ........00 foo % - 500,000 ... 4, 312,000 
Yehime............ tee <a 490,000... , 360,000 
Wiroshima ...... Baie. ag 230,000 ... ,, 208,000 
Yamaguchi...... 2 6 680,000 ... 0 ,, 528,000 
Shimane ......... 4. os 470,000 .. ee 360,000 
OG: Gadcaosae isi ses 3. 330,000 1... 4, 248,000 
Fukuoka ...... .. a es ‘3 280,000 <.. 4, 160,000 
Kumamoto ...... a ‘3 265,000 ... 0 196.000 
Kagoshima ...... aa ‘is 500,000 =. 4, 400,000 
Okinawa ......... | ae es 100,000 1... ,, 40,000 
Saitama ......... ae ; 200,000 2... 4 160,000 
Gumma oo. y a ; DU0,000 22. 45 £00,000 
NOPARDO sc ccirscass dD ‘3 GSYUG0 ... 5, 384,000 
PUKUL Jocccenccses — . 3OU.000 10. gy YSO,UiU4) 
Ishikawa ......00. 4. ‘3 520,000 ... 0 4, 3BOL.O00 
Yamanashi ...... Pg: %s PMID) cai, 45 200,000 
CIDA. Gidcsticanes ne dt Ee) rae 172,000 
MN TART ccrcaxoucet's 1. es BIO.QO0 ... yy 296,000 
Loehigh..cc5sc.: — z DO OO. uk ng 160,000 
Pukushima ...... fF wo 1080000 2. ,, 440,000 
MIVAGT sc avicsewice aon 7 25IHOOO ... 4, 200,000 
Yamagata... 1, és ATON00 o.oo BOL cag 
1: a ee a 250,000 .. 0 4, 20,009 
Awomori ...... fost ae ans ‘ Qo... - 260,009 
Hakodate... ase, ay DRUID gs 240,000 
‘Lotal.........148 Yeu 42,111,000 Yen 34,527,000 
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[Note:—The «above table is the result of an inquiry 
instituted in June, 1881. Hundreds of yen and below are 
omitted in the money columus. The number of the Banks 
does’ not include branches and agencies. The reason why 
the. total number, 148, does not agree with the figures 153 
which we gave in aur previous isste as the number of the 
Banks is that a few have been subsequently incorporated with 
others. | 

It is apparent then that the namber cf National Banks, the 
amount of their capital, and thei issue of notes, are in no 
respect small; bui the greater quantity of notes cireulated 
by the Fifteenth National Bank, which has the largest 
capital, or yen 17,826,100—that is to say upwards of 42 per 
cent of the total capital of the National Banks—has been 
borrowed by Government. Therefore, although this amount 
has been put on the market by the authorities, it has done 
nothing for the increase of the country’s productive power, 
inasmuch as it was not circulated through the Banks. 
Moreovel, against their issues of yen 34,520,000, these 
institutions must keep yen 8,630,000 of Government paper 
Inmoney as a reserve fund; and so their real capital is 
yen 33,480,000 (7). Further, should we inquire into the 
internal condition and manner of dealing of the Banks, 
we shall discover that some among-them content themselves 
merely with the double gains that they ake on parebases 
of public bonds with their notes, while not « few others, 
advancing money on the security of public bonds only, 
Jo nothing more for the benefit of the people than grdinary 
money-lenders or pawnbrokers. When we hase counted all 
these who thus fail to conduct their business on the true 
principles of banking, how many will remain that are found 
to make advances upon merchandize, and thus promote pro- 
duction P We think not more than one third of the whole. 
The funds available as so called productive capital being so 
searce, by what means can our resources be developed and 
our national wealth extended ? 

(To be continued.) 
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LAW REPORTS. 
IN IL. B. M’s COURT FOR JAVAN, 
Before RusseLt Rowerrson, Esq., Acting Judge. 


Thursday, March 2nd, 1882, 


WATANABE Matita, Acting Superintendent of Customs, rs 
the HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


This case had been adjourned for the filing of affidavits 
as ordered on the 9th. 

Mr. Lowder appeared for the appellants, and Mr. Kirkwood 
for the respondents: 


Mr. Lowder said that he was now called upon to shew cause 
why the cuss should not be struck ont. It was not supported 
by the affidavit filed, and dated February 2nd. So far as he 
was able to gather there were three points which would be 
raised, viz :— 

1st.—There had been some irregularity or mistake in the 
date of the special case. 

2nd —That the notice of the intention of the appellant to 
appeal was nol given in due time, according to the Act. 

3rd.—That no notice of appeal by amended special case had 
been given. ‘I'he first point seemed to lie under the paragraphs 
3 and 4 of the affidavit of the 3rd of February (3. That [am 
informed by the Acting Judge of this Court, and believe it to 
be true, that the Special Case herein by way of appeal from 
such dismissal was received by him on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber last, having been transmitted to him by post from Hiogo 
by the appellant. 4, That the mail steamers that reached 
Yokohama from Hiogo on the 15th December last left Hiogo 
on the 13th December last.”) Well he inferred that his learned 
friend’s point will bear upon the irregularity in question. 

Mr. Kirkwood admitted this, but said he would point out 
that there was no date upon the copy of the special case handed 
to him. 

Upon investigation the Jearned counsel discovered he was 
mistaken. , 

Mr. Lowder said that his point was supported by the fact 
that the steamer left Kobe on the 13th of December, and 
reached Yokohama on the 15th, and the fact that the Court 
said it had so arrived. At the last sitting of the Court he had 
pointed out how unsatisfaclory it was to have so vaguo an 
affidavit as produced. ‘Then to meet this he had fied the 
following affidavils by himself (read). This is how be met the 
first point which he presumed would be raised. His objections 
were stigmatized then as frivolous and Judicrous, but he con- 
sidered be had shewn that they were ucither. ‘Tie second 
point was that the notice of appeal was not served in accord- 
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ance with the Act. of 20 and 23 Vic. §2. Counsel -quoted at, duty of the appellants to show that every detail had been 
length in regard to the actual manner in which it was necessary | complied with. Counsel quotéd lengthily Taylor on Evidence, 


to serve the notice of appeal upon an amended special case, 
and said thut it appeared to him a frivolous point to take that 
before the appellant posting as copy of the notice of appeal he 
must first.send ove to-the respondents. There was nothing to 
shew that the acts required were not performed in the order 
specified, and the Court could not conclude that they were not 
done unless the contrary was proved. The shewing of the 
respondeuts proved itself that the notice was served on the 
14th of December. 

The next was the most important point, if not possibly 
the only one relied on, namely as regards the notice of 
intention to appeal, with regard to which the affidavit 
filed on the 3rd of February declares that the Agent had 
received no such intimation. At the time he (counsel) had 
referred to the possibility of the Agents having been changed ; 
he was not then, but was now, in the position to prove that 
since the proceedings commenced there had been two Agents. 

Mr. Kirkwood said he admitted this. 


Mr. Lowder said that, this being so, it did not appear from 
which Agent the information arrived. He inferred that it was 
from Mr. Hasclwood who was not in Kobe at the time, having 
only been Agent since the 14th of February. [An affidavit 
from Mr. John Creagh was read to prove the date of Mr. 
Haselwood’s taking over charge.] He explained that this had 
been filed to shew that Mr. Haselwood could have had no 
personal knowledge of the information he had supposed. Counsel 
then referred to an affidavit filed by himself which he contested 
was a complete contradiction of that filed by his learned friend. 
It was sufficient tu show that the act had been complied with, 
because due notice had been given of appeal. It was possible 
that the appellant, a Japanese, would be unacquainted with the 
requirements of the act, and not think of sending the necessary 
letter, but, as it so happened, this had been sent, and he had 
filed three affidavits in proof of this. 


Mr. Kirkwood objected to these affidavits inasmuch as 
that the affirmation on each was not in order. The Rules laid 
down that in cases of affirmation it must be stated by the 
person qualified to take the affirmation that he was satisfied of 
the sincerity of the deponent to conscientiously object to take 
oath (Quoted 17-18 Vic. 125 § 20.] 


The objection was admitted. After-reading the affidavits 
Mr. Lowder contended that they proved the writing, the 
despatch, the. delivery, and the receipt of the letter by the 
‘parties who had made these affidavits, aud that thus the 
requirements of the Act had been in every way fully complied 
‘with. He presumed that his learned friend would rely upon 
the affidavits of Messrs. Haselwood and Butt of the Hongkong 
Bank, which he would read, to show that no written notice had 
been given in accordance with the provisions of the Act. It 
was, he admitted, a delicate point for His Honour to decide 
upon. On one side there were affidavits that the letter 
of notice was written, signed, sealed and delivered, while 
on the other there was Mr. Butt’s affidavit that he was 
certain there was no writing of any kind in the letter 
containing the copy of the special case. Now first of all it 
must be noted that the affidavit of Mr. Butt was not 
that of the person to whom the letter was addressed. 
‘here was no affidavit from Mr. Grigor, who received the en- 
velope, that le received no letter inside. It was possible that 
when he took out the notice of the special case, he flung the 
envelépe and the letter away, unwittingly ; or the letter might 
have drupped out and not been noticed. But His Honour must 
conclude that this was the case, unless it was decided that one 
party was misleading the court, a subject upon which it was 
needless to argué. His clients had the admission of the receipt 
of the special case, and had produced affidavits of the letter 
having been sent in the same envelope, thus proving that the 
appellants had doue all in their power to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Act. He asserted that he had proved that a letter 
had been sent. He did not know if objection would be taken 
to its having been in Japanese. 

Mr. Kirkwood said : most certainly. 

Mr. Lowder argued at great length upon the irrationality 
of expecting a Japanese to be acquainted with the languages 
of all the varivus foreign Courts in Japan, and adduced the in- 
stance of a Frenchman iu England making a complaint in 
French, the only language he knew: surely this would not be 
censidered ineffectual ? Moreover, the act said nothing whatever 
about the language: it simply laid down that the notice must 
be in writing. 

The last point was that no notice of intention to appeal 
by amended special case had heen given. ‘This was not requir- 
ed by the Act. If there were fifty different amendments, it 
would be futile and stupid to expect a fresh notice of inten- 
tion to accompany each. After reading another lengthy 
affidavit Counsel asked for a dismissal. 

Mr. Kirkwovod,replying,said that the words of the act had been 
sufficiently read, but he considered that his learned friend was 
on the wrong ground altogether, seeming to imply that he 
(speaker) had to show all the requirements of the Act had not 
been complied with. But if ho asserted they had not, it was the 
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Chitty on Contracts &c., explaining that his argument was that 
the onus probandi rested with the appellants, to show that they 
had complied with the conditions required. It was for them 
to prove conclusively, and where they fell short the Court could 
presume nothing. ‘This was his first point. 

The Court here adjourned until! 2 p.m. 


On the Court re-opening, Mr. Kirkwood continued, arguing 
lengthily to prove that in the matter of appeals, it was absolute- 
ly necessary that the requirements of the Court must be com- 
plied with just as in England, if it could be done and ‘quoted 
as follows :—Ex parte, Simpkin, Law Journal, 29 Mag 
cases, 23. Morgan v. Edwards do. 108. Peacock v. The 
Queen, Law Journal -27 c. 224. Woodhouse v. Woods, 29 
Mag cases, 149. Gloucester Local Board of Health v. Chandler 
7 Law Times 722, and Ashdown v. Curtis, 31 Law Journal 
Mag cases 216, and continted by saying that these being 
the authorities he would «sk the Court to consider the 
facts. Apart from his own and Mr. Huselwood’s affidavits 
he considered that in themselves the affidavits of the appellants 
were insufficient. The fullest was that on the 14th of Decem- 
ber at 2.30 p.m. the notice of tho special case, with the 
Japanese lettsr, was sent to the Bank, and that at 4.30 p.m. on 
the sime day a copy was posted to Yokohama. This was 
the most asserted, but he would deny it. The only service his 
clients knew of was that the messenger left a sealed envelope 
at the Bank at about 2.30 p.m. It was stated in the affidavit 
that the letter was addressed to J. M. Grigor, Esq.; and there- 
fore no one but he had any right to epenit. Then, was it 
really served on him? Mr. Grigor admitted that he had received 
it, but there was not the least proof that he received it before 
4.30 p.m., or even that he ever received the Japanese letter said 
to be inside the cover. He would quoie from Archbold's Prac- 
tice, page 178, vol. XIII. “The copy of the proceeding served: 
should be delivered open, and not enclosed in a sealed letter, 
otherwise it would have to be established, in order to render it 
good service, that it was opened by the solicitor or his clerk, or 
the party or some onenuthorized by him, and this within the time 
within which the service ought to have been made.” To this he 
attached especial importance. Here the copy of the special 
case had to ‘be given and served in exactly the same way as 
was there prescribed. In the affidavit of the appellants there 
was nothing to show that this sealed cover was served to the 
respondents before the special case was posted to Yokohama. 
He would go to the length ofa:serting that even, if Mr. Grigor 
did receive and open the cover, and throw away the Japanese 
letter inndvertently, as his learned friend had suggested, he did 
not really receive the letter. And next as to the affidavits of 
the other side. It was not likely that a man of business would 
not see the letler if it were in the cover, yet both the agent 
and Mr. Butt declared the same. He (counsel) considered it 
most probable that, as the other side had said this morning, 
the Japanese had not known the absolute necessity of sending 
such a letter: it had been written, signed and so on, but, as 
occurs every day, it had been omitted to enclose it in the cover : 
such a mistake was not unusual with all of us. Business men 
in banks were unlikely to do anything but preserve all docu- 
ments, and in the face of the conflicting evidence he thought 
the Court would agree that the letter had been omitted, 
more especially as its importance was not realized. 

He had two other points, one of which was as to the language 
in which the letter was written. He must request the Court 
to consider that this was a proceeding connected with an En- 
glish Court, and that it was required that the letter must be in 
English consequently. Should the Court rule first that the 
notice was sent in time, it must therefore follow that a notice in 
Japanese was sufficient notice, and thus he (counsel) should hold 
that there was nothing to prevent him from sending out notices 
to his learned friend in Greek, Hebrew, or the language of the 
Sandwich Islands. If ho did so, would they be correct ? Clearly he 
must send notices in a language understood by the other party : 
the object of a notice was to bring facts before a man’s know- 
ledge, and it was the duty of the appellants, being before 
an English Court, to give notice in English as he himself in a 
case in a Japanese tribunal would feel compelled to give notice 
in Japanese. Moreover, it wass asking too much to expect 
a bank manager to be uble to read Japanese ; there were barely 
fifty people in the country who could do so properly, even 
counting those who had made the language astudy. If the 
case was brought into an English Court there could be no great 
hardship 1n expecting the letter to be written also in English, or 
at least that a translation should have been sent with it. It 
was too much to expect a bank manager to understand the 
language of every foreiguor with whom he might have business. 

Lastly, the proceediugs as to the special case were eutirely 
informal, He did noé receive service until long alter it nad 
boen received, and then through this Court. He had not been 
able to find any authorities but (r-fering again to tie Glouces: er 
Local Board of Health v. Chandler) he submitted that where 
proceedings had been amended the prac.ice of service was the 


j same as in Lhe original petition. 


He submitted finally, therefore, 
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on or about-the 12th. I did not go out to pay bills when I 
stayed at the inn. I only went to the doctor once. .‘he doctor 
came to see me. I have witnesses here in Court. 

The Court then adjourned till 1 30 p.m. 

On resuming, Matsumoto Sahéi, warned, said: I know the 
plaintiff very well. About 9 o'clock on.the morning of the 
21st November last, I saw him lying outside of the fence of 
No. 37. I asked him what was the matter, and he told me 
he had been beaten. I brought him to the inn in a jinriki- 
slic and called a doctor: I bave seen plaintiff in the hospital. 
‘Tiat is all I know. 

Viaintiff said be had only this one witness, aud was told by 


1, That there was no proof thai copy of the special case 
was served on respondents before the transmission of the 
special case to this Court. 

2. That there was no proof that notice of appeal was receiv- 
ed, or if it was, that it wis received prior to copy of the special 
cnye, 

3. That the notice alleged tohave been sent was in Japanese, 
and consequently not such a novice asthe Act requires. 

4. That the course of procedure adopted with respect to 
rorvice of theamended special case was informal. 

Mr. Kirkwood also desired His Honour to reserve the ques- 
tion of costs (no matter what the decision) for further argu- 


ment. the Court that, at the next hearing, he would bave to bring the 
Judgment was reserved until Wednesday next, the 8th | doctor and other wituesses regarding his expenses. He would 
instant. have to apply to the Aencho, and his witnesess would be 


ordered lo appear, 

Willian Henriques, sworn, said: I ama livery stable-keeper 
and defendant in this case. About the 13th of November last, 
I It threé ponies to British officers, We have « stable in Oda- 
Wara where our horses remain during the time that travellers 
go to the mountains, About the 16th of November, plaintiff 
took two of my ponies without permission, and gave thom to 
two policemen to ride a distance of about 16 miles. The 
ponies were very badly used. One bad to be left there. Ou the 
Zistof November last, I asked plaintif€ about the ponies, and he 
said he did not know anything about them. [asked him about 
my detto. He said he neither knew nor cared where he was, 
aud To told hin to leave my premises. As he did not go I 
pushed Lim out and he called me bad names in Japanese. I 
took a whip aud struck him on the leg with it. I deny having 
injured him to such an extent as to warrant such aclaim. I 
only pushed him, eut of the yard, he did not fall down. I 
struck him with the- lash of the whip not with the handle, 
ITnever kicked him. IT have scen him twice between the 21st 
November and the 8th December at my place. ‘The second 
time Tsiw him walking. My servants told me he bad been ° 
there several times. IT learned he had not paid his bill for 
horse feed. 

Ah Hing, warned, suid:—I am in defendant’s) employ. 
To osuw the plamtiff on the morning of the 21st of Novem- 
ber last. He came in, and told) Mr. Sutherland a_police- 
min had his horse. I asked bim why the policeman 
had it, Tle said he did not know. I told him the horse 
had been left in his care, ind he replied the betfo gavo 
the horse to the policeman. I snid he was paid to tuke 
eare of the horse, and not the deffo. He answered he did 
not want to speak to me: he wanted to see Mr. Suther- 
land. I saw Mr. Henriqnes push him out of the gate 
afterwards, I did not see him strike the plaintiff. 1 heard 
the Japanese swearing and calling Mr. Herniques bad names. 
‘The same morning I went to Odawara. When I got to Faji- 
sawa T met the dctfo and asked him why he gave the horses -to 
the policeman, He said le did not give them. He said two 
policemen were staying at the plainUiff's Louse and asked him 
(the betty) to give them the horses to ride, but he declined. I 
don't know where the betto is now. I did not see the last 
| witness on the occasion in question. Plaintiff was not lying in 
‘front of the house. 

Adjourued till Monday, the 6th inatant, at 10.30 a.m., to pro- 
cure the evidence of plaintiff's witnesses. 


IN THE U. & CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T. B. Van Bren, Consul-General. 
Thaureday, March 2nad, 1882. 
Monito Kicninet rs. TWeENr Ques. 

This was a claim for yen 243.52, damages for an assault, and 
expenses for medical treatinent and loss of time. 

Mortio Keehtber asked whether his attorny could testify for 
hhimas he felt very dl. ‘The request could *net be granted and 
the pluntd¥, warned, said: Toamoaa iunkeeper at Odawuara. 
Qa the 2l-t of November last. Leamoe to defendant's place to 
ask him for some money whica he owed me for stabling, I 
met oa foreigner at No, 37, named Sutherland. He keepaa 
livery steble with detendant.  Joasked lim what became of the 
old horse kept at Odawara. He told me it came to Yokohanin 
on the 20th. This horse was owned by Sutherland, I give 
alabling to Jcrses, which are left at Odawara. A foreigner 
brought this horse. Defendant’s bette let. a policeman have the 
horse, not I. I wont into the bdelto’s room, and defendant 
came in, hicked me ont and beat me. I then went to the 
police station. Afterwards, I had a conversation with Suther- 
Jand at his place, and he promised to pay the yen 55 which 
werys due to me for stabling. He paid me. I went to the 
Noge Hospital; before that Dr. Fujita had seon me. I was in 
the hospital about a week, and then remained at a Japanese 
inn here. I have a book in which is entered how much I paid 
the doctor. 

Vhe Court: The doctor will have to come here himself. 

Witness: IT paid yen 7.20 at the hospital.  OMLy other ex- 
penses are entered in the same book. 

The Court: The tandord will have to appear also, unless 
witness hag a receipt from bias, ; 

Witness: I have receipts, (receipt for doctow’s fees, yrn 14. 
landlord's receipts amonuting to yer 19.70, hospital recetpt 
yen 7 produced), A memorandum containing all expenses also 
produced. 

Witness: [amin debt to the innkeeper. 

The Court ordered that. De. Fujita’s, the hespital doctor, aud 
the Jandjord’s evidence should be heard at a further hearing 

Witucss: L went to this inn on 2Ist of November Inst. 
Talways go to it. To went io Odawara when I came out of the 
hospital once, because one of my children bad died. IL stayec 
at the inn, because 1 could not leave it without paying the 
innkeeper, and I had uo money to do this, With the fifty five wie 
yen I have received I paid for horse-feed which I had bought ‘ 
peters. T used to cont to Yokohama about once a month Friday, the 38rd of March, 1882. 

The innkeeper knows me very well; be knows my business} [s9no Hisantro, Fifth class Sakwan and Land Officer’, on 
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aud where I live. When J left the hospital ; war s'il at behalf of Isocar Sxizt, Acting Kanagawa Kon Rei, 
ill. I stayed at the inn here because I could not consult a ae . 4 - 

, ; t J. J. GARGAN, Defendant. 
doctor atl Odawara. IT remained at the inn about 90 days. Plaintiff, against J. J. GARGA fe J 
Before this assault LT had been in good health. Before the (Continued from the 2\st of February, 1882.) 
assault IT have consulted the doctor twice about five years ‘The question of costs was first raised, and, after a short 


Me icane Mit ie eRe ie eae oni acaldee discussion, was decided, the following judgment being 
I was told so afterwards. delivered :— : 
By defendant: I did not entice your Detto to leave you. This action is brought on behalfof the Ken Rei of Kana- 
By the Court: [spoke with the betto when he was in Oda-| yawa to effect the removal of a shed or shanty erected by 
Waa did ve aur areca aie aon the defeadant on Innd claimed by the petition to be outside 
1@ poiceman lOO 18 rf as < : ; - oe , s 
was told afterwards that the policeman and the belto bad taken aE Foreign rani 
the Jiore away. About an hour later the drffo came back, 1 ie ate er eho 


asked Join what beeume of the other horses; he told me they First. —That the land in question is the property of 
had geome over the hith  Lasked him what he would gay when the defendant ; 
the furcegues cone, T sent the bello in a siurihishe after the Second.—That the sume is not outside of the Foreigu 


other Jiaecs, three had gone, The policeman came back in the 


afternoon, there were two policeman riding on horses then. re r ; #2 . 
They did not pay ine anything. Lo asked them why they had Lhird.—That the said nnd is au ancient pathway. 


tuken the hors -s, they said they had spoken to the detfo. When From the evidence it appears that Lot 52, Bluff, which 
the foreisncs came back, the Ocltv and the horses were| the defendant claiins always embraced the disputed land, 
in the stable. The foreigner did not complain about the} was granted or leased in the usual form by the Chief Ken 
horses having been used. The policeinen used the horses Oflivial To Mv. B. Bailey, nw British subject, On the lst day 
on the 18th, and the Hnglish officers, whom defendant lad) or February, 1867, and it is described in the conveyance as 


1 | 


spoken of came bach on the morning of the 29th, ‘These Be rer iirars: eee sve Toko thes here 
dc Nl fad ie = seventy : fo tsubos, At the foot of the ustrument there 
hors's were broweht by the Boglish officers, Mr. Sather- 2 


Jand paid mi: tae LIN of yee O45 on the Bth December. At 
that time Lo steppedoat the same ais. Lo went to No. o¢, i 
ajinvikeshy, on tuat day. L paid different bills for horse feed 
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Concession ; 





yp pears ia writing the following :— 
“Added to this det V7 tsubeos, making in all 952 ts il 08, 
vu which the aunual reat is $114.07." 





March 4, 1882.] 
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This lot, thus supposed to contain 952 tsubos, was after- 
wards transferred through the Kencho to Thomas Jackson, 
and by him to the defendant. In January 1879 the title- 
deed or lease of the lot was surrendered by defendant to 
the Ken Rei, and at his (defendant’s) request, the land was 
divided into three portions, and n separate conveyance made 
“of ench, as new lots, being eeverally designated as 52a, 52B, 
and 52c. 452A in the new conveyance is said to contain 
350 tsubos, 52B, 382 tanbos, and 52c, 148 tsubos, making an 
aggregate of 861 tsubos, or 91 taubos less than the amount 
named in the originnl conveyance to Mr. Bailey. These 
91 tsubos the evidence shows to be waste land, and to have 
been dropped ont of the new deeds to the benefit of the 
defendant, who thereby saved paying rental upon useless 
jand. 

In neither of the maps or plans of the old lot 52, or of 
the new divisions, does tlie path in dispute, upon which, or 
beside which, the defeudant erected his shed, appear. This 
path is not on or alongside of the land appearing on auch 
plans, but is separate and detached, running from a little 
beyond defendant’s property, and away from the latier, to 
the road extending from the Bluff road down the hill to 
the Settlement below. 

As to whether this pathway, a wey about ten fect wide 
ever touclred old lot 52, or was of use in approaching it, 
the evidence is confiicting—one witness, who was for some 
time in the employ of Mr. Bailey, testifying that ‘there 
was no access to Mr. Bailey’s lot from the path in dispute, 
because you could not get to the lot without climbing over 
banks and hedges ;” while Mr. W. H. Smith, for defen- 
dant, remembers that Mr. Bailey frequently entered the lot 
through the pathway referred to. 

Granting, however, that it may have been used by Mr. 
Bailey, something more than such use by him is necessary 
to establish n title in the defendant to the uge or appro- 
priation of the same, as against its real owner, or the 
Japanese Government, if the latter had never granted it to 
@ foreigner. ; 

‘The claim of the defendant, as nenr as can be ascertained, 
is that, the addition of 177 tsubos, made at the foot of the 
old deed to Mr. Bailey, was intended to include the path- 
‘way in question, as said pathway was of the greatest 
value to the lot. In order to fully comprehend the lay of 
the land, and the relative situation to is of the pathway 
and the shed erected by the defendant, the Court visited 
the spot, and made personal inspection, accompanied by 
both parties, From this inspection it appeared, among 
other things, that the defendant had, upon one point of the 
pathway, filled in a considerable space of the ground, thus 
creating a high terrace which completely obstructed 
and destroyed the pathway, as such. Desiring to be 
properly informed of how much land the defendant 
was really possessed in order to ascertnin if there 
was the slivltest possibility that the pathway referred 
to might, in the loose way of dealing out land by tlie 
Kencho authorities in the old days, have been included 
in the addition to Mr. Bailey’s deed, as claimed by 
the defendant, the Court, with the consent of both parties, 
ordered that Mr. John Diack, an experienced civil engineer, 
resident in Yokohama, bo requested to make a full survey 
of the premises, and to ascertain and report how much land 
is actually included within the outside boundaries of the 
three lets 52 A, B and C, taken together ; so as to inform 
the Court whether the defendant has within his possession 
and enjoyment the whole amount mentioned in Mr. Bailey’s 
deed with its addition, wit 952 tsubos, less 91 tsabos, the 
amount dropped when the lots were subdivided and the 
new title deeds made. ‘This survey was duly made by Mr. 
Diack, and a report thereof, together with an elaborate map 
or plan, was filed by him in Court. From this report and 
plan it appears that, (aking the outside-boundaries of the 
three lots together or of the old lot 52 as pointed out by the 
Defendaut, the land embraced within such boundaries 
amounts to 981.73 tsubos, and—deducting the 91 tsubos of 
waste laud, supposed to have been dropped on the sub- 
division—to 890.73 tsubos ; but taking tho lines pointed 
out by the Kencho authorities, the amount of land included 
is 1,168.64 tsub:s, or, less the 91 tsubos, 1,077.64. 

Thus it will be seen that in the one caso the defendant 
has in his possession 29 tsubos more than his deeds appear 
to eover, and in the other case, 216 tsubos more. 

By leaving out, however, all waste land, and tuking each 
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lot by itself, it appears that the defendant has a fraction of 


a tsubo less than the amount called for by thethree deeds ; 


but including the path built nud used by him containing 


36.95 tsubos, which he claims as his, and which should be 
included in his deed, the amount iu his possession is about 
36 tsubos more than is called for. 


Yakiug either representation to be the correct one, it is 


certainly clear that the pathway in question was never iu- 
eluded in the old lot 52, or in either of the subdivisions 
thereof, and that no right of property in said pathway ap- 


pertains, by virtue of any absolute grant, to the defendant. 

The other branch of the defence is obscurely set forth in 
the answer, the language being as follows :— 

“That he (defendant) denies that he has appropriated 
the Iand in question as a pathway, but says that the 
pathway in question is an ancient pathway.” 

It is not made appareyt whether the claim thus set forth 
is intended to be understood as a claim of a prescriptive 


right to the use of the pathway by the publie or by the 


defendant as an individual—whether it is a public ora 
private easement. 


Prescription is defined by Blackstone and Kent to be a 
presumption of a grant arising from long usage.” 

In England and the United States this usage must have 
extended from twenty to forty years, and have been open 
and well defined. ; 

To sustain the shadowy claim by the defendant, as set 
forth in his answer, an attempt was made to show that the 
path in question had been fenced upon both sides and used 
and occupied by the public for along time. The testimony 
however, of Mr. Smith, one of the defendant’s own wit- 
nesses, shows that, in Mr. Bailey’s time, no fences existed 
at the spot, but that the pathway—a mere muddy way 
across a ope space—was simply used as a convenient 
appronch to the lot and places beyond. Between this path 
and lot 52 n native cemetery existed at that time. ‘The 
defendant, in his testimony, says that, on the lower 
side of this cemetery, along which this path ran, was a 
fence, and that there was n “short fence on the other side” 
(presumably the other side’ of the path). A Japanese, in 
his (the defendaut’s) employ states that -there were 
“rotten fences” along the path which he repaired for 
Mr. Gargan. Rotten fences, however, in Japan, as the 
experience of all of us confirms, do vot necessarily indicate 
old feuces, nnd the testimony in this particular case estab- 
lishes the fact that, whatever fences existed along the 
pathway, must have been erected after Mr. Bailey’s owner- 
ship of lot 52: by whom erected is not shown. 

Whatever are the facts, however, several things are 
necessary to establish n “public easement,” the first 
and most important being that such a thing as 
public easement exists by virtue of the law or custom of 
Japan. IERfany such law or custom does exist, it certainly 
hecame-important to show to the Court its provisions, and 
that such provisions had been complied with in tie present 
case. No attempt or offer has been made by defendant's 
counsel to prove the existence of any such law in the Em- 
pire, or even any local custom of the Ken in this neighbor- 
hood. Neither has evidence been adduced to show that 
the public ever used the path in question, ‘That Mr. Bailey 
used it now and then, and that the defendant has frequently 
used it and considers it of much importance to his property, 
may be admitted, but this does not make a “ publie or 
private ensement.” It is, perhaps, probable that a few 
people, passing from the lower Settlement te the Bluff, 
frequently crossed over the vacant lot at the lower side of 
the cemetery, as a near cut to the little shrine beyond, 
where they would stop to mutter their prayers, but it is 
also probable that such devotees would be more than asto- 
nished to learn that euch “cutting across lots” on their 
part had constituted them prescriptive owners of the little 
pathway their feet had worn. 

But, as appears from the inspection of the premises by ~ 
the Court, and from the testimony of the defendant’s wit- 
nesses, and the admissions of the defendant himself, he 
(the defendant) has completely obstructed aud destroyed 
the path in question, as a path, and has thus deprived him- 
self of his right even to present the claim of its being an 
easement. But had this not been so, and any evidence 
been presented tending to give the slightest color (o such 
claim, the Court is ata loss to understand under what 
possible pretext the defendant presumed to erect the structure 
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complained of alongside the pathway. The existence of a 
prescriptive right to the uve ofa pathway, by no possible 
stretch of constraction, could anthorize the “cestui que 
use” to erect buildings upon its borders. Such a claim is 
an abuse of the patience of the Court. 

But ene other consideration remains. In order to muain- 
tain the present action, it became necessary for the plaintiff 
to establi<l the position that the spot upon whieh the shed 
stauds is outside of the Foreign Concession. The Foreizu 
Concession on the Bluff, the evidence shows to be an ever 
varying quantity, with ever shifting bonndaries, In other 
words, no definite section of land, with) preseribed bonnd- 
aries, lias been set aside on the Blaffas a Foreign Conces- 
sign, but, whenever lots are dispesed of hy the Kencho 
authorities to foreigner-, such lots become a part of the 
Foreign Concession ; aud, thus, it frequently oceurs that 
Japanese possessions are found upou different sides of, and 
in some instances surrounded ly, property in the Foreign 
Concession. ; 

As to the path in question, it seems te me to have been 
established beyond dispute by the evidence that it never 
has been couveyved by the Keneho anthorities to any 
foreigner, and that, in consequence, it has never formed a 
part of the Porcign Concession, but was and is “ outside ” 
said concession. 

ilolding these views, if is the opinion of the Court that 
the defendant had no color of right to erect the structure 
complained of, but that le is a trespasser upon property 
outside the Foreign Concession, and it is, therefore, 

Ordered :-—that be cause the said building to be removed 
within five days from the date hereof; or, in defaul 
thereof, the same shall be removed by the Marshal of this 
Court, aud the expenses thereof made a part of the costs in 
this action to be collected from the defendant, ~ 

The charge of Mi. Diack for the survey of the premises 
to he paid ove-half by each party. All other costs to be 
paid by the defendant, : 

THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 


Consul-General and Judge of the Court. 
Joun Linps.ey,. 
~Cuas, D, Harman, 


We concur : 


Marcel: 3rd, 1882. - 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By A. LALANR. 
From American Chese Witla. 
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WHITE, , 
White to play and inate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION OF Ciikss PronieM or FeBRovARY 25TH, 
BY HANS SEERERGER DE GRAS. 
White: Black. 
1.—t. to Q. 7. 1.—K. takes P. 
2—K. to), 5. 2,—Anything. 


3.—Naie. 
if 1.—Q. to R. 6. 
2.-—K, moves, 


-~* 


2.—R. to B. 3, ch, 
3.—Mate. 


Correct anewer received from Tesa, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT ; 
For Week BEGINNING Fripay, FEBRUARY 24TH, 1882, 


1 Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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* REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—inax, & min. thermometers, 
pier atone cececeeesees++-Fepresents velocity of wind. 
= percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 20-0 miles per hour on Friday at'5 a.m. 
eee barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
e sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°500 
inches on ‘Tuesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 30°078 inches 
on ‘Thursday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 50.5 on Saturday, 
and the lowest was 30.0 on Saturday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 64.3 and 
43.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was ‘019 inches against 
i.942 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





iN WAR DS. 


Feb. 26, French barque /ata, V. Durel, 657, Newcastle, N.8.W., 
Coals, to Mollison, Frazer & Co. 

Feb. 26, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 27, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Koeh, Mails and General, to M. b. Co, 

Feb. 27, Japanese steamer Sumida Maru, Wubenet, 896, from Hong: 
kong vii Kobe, Mails and General. to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 27, British steanier Luphrates, Mitchell, 1,299, from London 
vid Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 27, French corvette Kersain?, (aptain ——, 1,200 tonsa, 120 
H.P., from Hongkong . 

Feb. 28, American ship Grandce, B. F. 
York, Kerosine Oil, to lrazar & Co, 
Feb. 28, Japanese steamer Anwamoto Maru, 
from Kobe, Mails ani General, to M. Lb. Co. 
Mareh A American iri ente Riehow pred, Captain I 

2.000 tons, 14-guus. 800 H.-P. from Panama. - 
March 1, Japanese steamer Zoyoshina Maru, Hubbard, 595, from 
Hakodate, lve and lish, to M. B, Co. 


Jacobs, 1.395, from New 
Diummond, 1,240, 


S. Skerrett, 


Original from 
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March 1, Japanese steamer 7J'amaura Maru, Carrew, 505, from 
Hachiuvohe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer /iroxhiina Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and (ieneral, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer //ivgo Maru, Walker, 898, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese ‘steamer -Vanina Maru, ——, 139, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer Shario Waru. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to “1. B. Co. 

March 3, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vit Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & ©. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese stoamer Kotonoye Maru from Hakodate :—150 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per J pene steamer Sumida Alaru, from Hongkong via ports : — 
Mr. J. Hunt and Ikeda in cabin ; 2 Europeans, 1 Chinese and 85 
Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, from Kobe :—One Ja- 
panese in cabin ; and 56 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer TJ'oyoshima Maru from Hakodate :—19 Ja. 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tamoura Maru from Hachinohe :—50 Ja- 
panese in steeraye. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—Meesrs. W. M. Stevens, A. Langfeldt, H. Baehr, Z. N. Boget, Be- 
linsagge, Kugo, Endo, and Mra. Kondo and 2 children in cabin ; 3 
Europeans, 1 Chinese and 23 Japanese iu steerage. 


Per Japaneso steamer Sharid Maru from Yokkaichi :—160 Ja- 
panese in steerage. . 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vid Nagasaki :.—Mrs. 
Mancine and child, and Mr. Dutts and servant in cabin. 


OUTWARDS. 


Feb. 25, British steamer Mctapedia, S. Fowler, 1,452, for Kobe, 
Kerosene, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. ; 

Feb. 27, British steamer Devdaahie H. Pervis, 1,513, for San Fegn- 
cisco, Mails and General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Fel. 28, Dritish barque Jane Sprott, Hughes, 669, for Kobe, Ge- 
neral, despatched be A. Reimers & Co. 

March 1, H. B. M.’3 Corvette Kucounter, Captain Robinson, 1,970 
tons, 14-yuns, 350 H.P., for Hongkong. , 

March I, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese, steamer Wakanoura Varu, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer Aokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 3, Japanese steamer /'akuchiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Naga- 
saki, Mails and (eueral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 4, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, for 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despat«hed by M. B. Uo. ; 

Mac) 4, French steamer Volya, Guirend, 1,520, for Honzkong, Mails 

. and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 





“PASSENGERS. 


Per Britixh steamer Devonshire for San Francisco :—840 Chinese 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
His Excellency Ho, Chinese Minister, Mrs. Ho and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arao, Revd..Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Alexander and family, Messrs. 
E. A. Phillipe, R. B. Formen, Chung. Ho, Chikai, Turnichi, Ogwii, 
T. Murimura, J. H. Brooks, and J. Murimura in cabin. 


Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :—Messrs. J. J. Van 
der Pot, James Winstanley, Hugh Montgomery, Heri Cuhen and 
Hepferd in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and porte :— 
Treasure ... ba’ casks - ... $30,000.00 
Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vid Nagasaki :— 
Merchandise bet: Ged ede. eee Gee? “oa 1,029oplkcgn, 
SUMOTIGS. -o5i- 5.55 aes? Gnd, tases “ce ated Ge Ie oe 
Sugar... ... tees ead Fees, << ts . 402 ,, 
Total ... .. 4,160 pkgs, © 


Per French Steamer Volga for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France inc. eee, Meas lava: <a 
»» Bugland ... 


225 bales. 
129° 5 


354 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 26th February. Variable winds and tine weather throughout 
the passage. J 

The Anierican frigate Lichmond reports :—Left Panama on the 
17th September, 1881], and bad tine weather to Vahiti, at whicl. port 
she arrived on the 17th October, and remained 7 days. Left Tahiti 
on the 24th October for Apia, Samo:n 13° 1ds; and after staying 
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there 10 days for retitting, &e., procecded to Panza Panga where 
took in coal, and remained a week : then sailed for Yokohama, and 
had fine pleasant weather until February 22nd, when got a strong 
vale from the N. and N.E. and hal to use steam for the first time 

uring the voyage. Arrived at Yukohaina, March Ist. Passage, 
102 days. 

The Japanese steamer 7'amaura Mara reports :—Left Hachinohe 
on the 26th Feb. Lxperienced fine weather with N.N.E. wind 


throughout the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Toyoshina Maru reports :—Left Hakodate 
on the 26th Feb.) Variable winds and fine wea'her throughout the 
passage. : 

The Japanese steamer //inyo Maru reports :—Left Kobe ou the 
28th February. Strong N.E. wind and rainy weather; at 4 p.m. 
on the Ist March met the Company's steamer Aiusiiu Maru bound 
South: at 8 am. on the 2ud instant t the Company’s 
steamer J'oyoshima Maru bound out. 

The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the Ist March, at 7 p.m. From Yokkaichi to Oinai modera‘e wind: 
thence to port head wind and sea. 





PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
| (For Week Ending 4th March, 1882). 























Premium ou | E] R 
Silver Ven. . > => 
di | 28\ ox 
| wl! , | Bel ZO 
A. M. 7 =] a ee ied 
glei zl] zie 8 
1882 | | 
Moniay ...... .. Feb. 27 64,5, 64,5 63,51 —' | ne eae 
Tuesday eoecceces 2 28 637" , 63,5 6375 — aon, aa | — 
Wednesday ... ,, 1| 63,,° 62%,] 628,'  — ae | -—j — 
Thursday ...... Mar. 2] 62,5562 |] 61,5 — ' --' -—!i-— 
Friday ......... fe 3] OO, G1A,) 628, -- 5 (= | — 
Saturday ...... ee 4| 6344, 62,5} 61,7,, -- - | - | — 
RENT MAIL Ode FROM, 
BAHIA 255s co.) oaviadiacdiexdateneaak POM. Go. yore 
AMPBRIGA ....00.000008 cee (1 & O. Co Mar. 10th1 
Burore, via HONGKONG ......... M. M. Co  ° Mar. 9th3 
HAKODATE.........0000. piveruieneet vane M. B. Co. 
Honukona ctwous wees 2c: Vi& O. Co Mar. 4th2 
HonaKona, via Kope...... M. B. Co. Mar. 13th 
LEONGKUING: ceGsiiiedin’. waniieeenncide P.M. Co - | 
HONGKONG... cceee cece neces a. ORO. Co. | 
SHANGHAL, Hiodo & Naagasakt... *M. B. Co. Mar. 9th 
1.—Left San Francisco, February 18t!, Gaelic. 
2.—Left Nagasaki, February 28th, at 3 p.m., Sunda 
3.—Left Hougkong, February 28th, at 6 p.m., 7J'anais. 
NEXT MAL LEAVES FOR, 
A MMINICA: Vecchi tees casserpasont P.M. Cu. Mar. 9th 
AMERICA . ........... amaulea eauewaeeues O. & VY. Cu. Mar. 2lst 
Kurove, via Hongkong ......... P.& O. Co. Mar. 9th 
Konorn, via HongKong .. M. M. Go. 
SLA KOWATR: icsssccedidoecateasbervces, M. B. Co. 
HONGKONG, via Kone .............. (M. B. Co. 
HONQKONG 0.0.0 ..0..ccc cee ee cee 'O. & O. CG. 
HUNGK ONG) svessscsvecdsesserencavees | LP. M. Ce. 
Suanaual, iouo, & Nagasani..) M. B. Ce. | Mar. 8th 





The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Qocidental avd 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Paoific Mail,” and the ‘* Peninsular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LWwAVEE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Dairy :--3.30 and 9.45 a.m.; and 12.00 m. ; 1.45 and 4.15 pom. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 
Datty :—7.00 and 9.30 a.m.3 and 12.00 m.; 2.45 and 4.15 v.m. 


MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





LEAVES BENTEN. 

DatLy :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3,30 P.m. 
LEAVEs YOKOSUKA. 

Daly :—S.15 a.m.; 12.00 a1.; and 3.30 P.M. 
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VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
NAME. . | CAPTAIN. Fiae AND Rie. | Tons. From ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. 
STEAME.RS. 
Euphrates Mitchell British steamer pe London vid Hongkong} Feb. 27 | Smith, Baker & Co. 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamer | 1,870 | Shanghai & ports Mar. 2) M. B. Co. 
Menzaleh Homery I‘rench steamer 1,273 | Hongkony Feb. 20 | M.M. Co. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer 1,704 Hon: kong vid N’gasaki} Mar. 3) P.& O. Co. 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1,145 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 9] ML B. Co 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17} F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk Nov. 28 | Captain 
Anna Davidson German barque 350 | Takao. Feb. 12 | H. Grauert 
D. J. Tenney Wilson American ship 1,687 | New York Feb. 19 | Order 
Diana Peterson American schooner 64 | Petropavlovski Nov. 26 | Captain 
Freedom Lonens American barque 932 | New York . Feb, 11] C. & J. Trading Co. 
Grandee B. F. Jacobs American ship 1,895 : New York Feb. 28 / Frazar & Co 
Helena Hansen British barque 556 | Chefoo Feb. 18 | Chinese 
Helene Ewalt American schooner 60 .| Kurile Jalands Nov. 17 | Captain. 
Hermine Meyer German barque 350 | ‘Takao Feb. 22] Chinese 
Jonathan Bourne Doane American barque | 1440 | New York Feb. 8/ C. & J. Trading Co. 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstone Russian schooner 113. Korsakoff _— Captain 
Lady Bowen T. Pain British barque dUl | Newcastle, N.S. W. Feb. 21 | Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
North Star Ridderbjelke tussian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude™ Wilson American schooner 72 | Kurile Islands Sept. 30 | Captain 
Oteme Snow American schooner 52 | Kurile Islands Nov. 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce American schooner 36°) Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn American schooner 70 | Alaska Nov. 3 | Captain 
Plata V. Duel French barque 657 | Newcastle, N.S.W. Feb. 26 | Mollison, Fraser Co. 
Rachel Affleck British barque 282 | Takao Feb. 17 | Soon Ho 
St. Ideuc J. Durand French barque 3583 | Autwerp Feb, 19 | A. Reimers & Co. 
! 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
NAME. Guns.| Tons. ee H. P. DRscRIPTION. a WHUERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 
: | eee er Serene eee = 
_ JAPANESE—Amaki... ...°... 5 523 180 | Sloop Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
PP Kongo... ... .. [ 13 1,761 440 | Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
ss Nisshin | 13 755 250 | Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
Jingei one 2 898 350 Imperial Yacht do. Sawano Taneteteu 
AMERICAN—M onocacy . 6 1,370 700 Gunboat Nagasaki Cotton 
‘ Richmond.. 14 2,000 800 Frigate Panama J.S. Skerrett 
Swatara ees. ede. “aes 8 1,900 ae Sloop Kobe tele 
CHINESE—Yu Yune ww. eae 22 3,000 500 Frigate do. MWe -chai 
ENGLISH—Kestrel ... soi, eat alees 4 610 100 Gunboat . do. Lane 
FRENCH—Kersaint... .. ... 0... — 1,200 120 Corvette Hongkong 
RUSSIAN—ASia... 6c. cee cee tee 11 2,500 =e Corvette Nagasaki Amossoff 
ie Strjelock... seae csia 9 1,300 700 Corvette Foochow De Livron 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DESTINATION. Name. AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED. 
Havre and Hamburg. ...._ «wg wk eee Hesperia Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
Hongkony vid See ite koe ates: eet Sunda P. & VU. Co. m March 9th, at midnight 
Nagasaki... .. sagt inbeic- deen? eu? ges tach. | H. MacArthur Quick despatch 
San FranciscO .2: sss se ees aes tie cee City of Tokio ~ P.M. Co. March 9th 
Sau Francisco... 6.0 ee cee kee cee eee Belgic VO. & VU. Co. March 21st at 10 a.m. 
Shaughai and ports ...0 0.0.0 6. see nee nee Hiroshima Maru M. B. Co. March 8th, at 4 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—During the week business has been in the same unsatisfactory stale, only some few small sales 
of Bombay Yarn and common 16/24 being effected. In other goods business has been on the smallest scale and 
quotations are more or less nominal. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTION PIECE-GOODS :—Continued. 








Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium .... per picul $26.50 to 30.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 ote per piece $0.65 to 0.70 
a Good to Best... ... ... 7 $32.00 to 33.25 | Taffachelass:—  ... ...12 ‘i $1.90 to 2.10 

Bombay, No. 20 do. a 4 $27.25 to 28.75 ‘\WWOOLLENS :— ; 

Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Mediu Sa - $32.25 to 32.75 


> 4 19 ); 
. Cicadto Beat Plain Orleans ... ... ... «.. 40-42 yds. 32in.... 450 to 5.50 


" » $33.50 to 35.00 | Figured Orleans, 2... 1, 29.80" 31, 2, 350 to 4.50 
 BBto 42 we ee $35.50 to 37.00 | Teatian Cloth .. 2. 1. 1. 302 32 yee 0.17 to 0.284 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.143 to. roe 
Grey sehen eet ppee piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 e aie o: x 3 peas er i er 
» 38 45 in. $2.15 to 2.674 Cloths, Pilots... ... .. .. 54, t056,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
T. Cloths :—71b. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. ‘per piece $1.45 to 1.55 Presidente. 54, to56,.... 0.50 to 0.55 
ah eaenes ‘1. 12 » 44ing aes to 1.724 Union .. ae ae ee 84 i to 56, ‘,. 0.30 to 0.55 
rints :—Assorte .24 ,,  30in. $1.85 to 2.25 , re as "49 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 i in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Blaukets, scarlet 4 green, , 6 to 5 Ibs. Ree eek eae 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 
Do. 2} to 2} 1b, 24°,, 30in. __,, $1.65 to 1.75 [IRON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ” $1.75 to 1.90 | Flat and round die vas oe es ... $2.50 to $2.85 


Velvets:—Black .., ...35 jy SEs. $6.60 to8.50 | Nailrod assorted 6... ok ase tee te, «82.80 to $2.50 
do. smallsize_... ba re vag ws $2.80 to $3.074 


td 
a ees 


KEROSEN E.—Sales during the week amount to 81,0°0 cases to dealers at $2.05 to $2.10 for Devoe and 
$1.93 for Stella braud; in addition to which all present supplies of oil, both here and at Kobe, have passed into the 
hands of one firm. The 3.8, AM@etapedia has taken 40,000 cases of her cargo to Kobe; and deliveries here from 
godown during the week amount to 27,000 cases. Stocks are about 185,000 cases, including the Grandee’s cargo 
of 43,000 cases which arrived on the 28th ultimo. 





SUGAR.—Since our last notice there have been no arrivals of Sugar. There is very little doing beyond a 
retail business : prices are firm and sales limited. 


RICE.—The market remains firm, but there are no changes to report. 


Sugar :-—Formoea in bag, New... .... perpicul $4.30 to $4.45 | Japan Rice, old crop ... ... ... .. perpicul $2.80 to $2.29 
ne ‘Taiwanfoo in bag Sas si $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Wheat ee ee oe ee ee $1.80 to $1.90 
ms Chiny Siert and Re. pak sig a $8.00 to $9.00 | Kerosene Oil... ... ... 1. 04. w.)6perense $2.15 
‘is C’na 5, K’ fun & Kook-fah_ ,, $7.75 to $8.30 


SILK.—The market has been quiet throughout the its ” Filature silks were bought to a fair extent, but 
latterly rejections nmount to more than half the quantity tuken for inspection, so that the nggregate of business 
is small, This points to the difficulty buyers experience in obtaining what they require in this class, even when 
willing to pay full market rates. Some extra Kukedas were settled at $680, but no change can be made in prices 
of othor sorts, Settlements during the week are Hanks 168 piculs, Filatures 95, and Kukedas 10 piculs. Stocks 
are 5,500 piculs as against 1,1@0 piculs atthe sawe time last year ; neither this nor the advanced period of the season 
seems to mako any impression upon holders who maintain prices with great firmness. Totnl settlements to date 
13,086 piculs, including 8,900 piculs direct shipments by Japanese. 


Peep IN 051 GD  craeasedcicintwaseansgeeeawees tuscksenecan’ $590 to $600 
im 5 ee Sug eisackat hun tiRie cay A saa si dpadawiavicubedeiess $550 to $560 
ee ay Vila.“ saderatvatensa seeeeeiwavacaea La wae $465 to $530 
Filatures. IN OnE. tarts isndsdcciak wieivadawndiwwandeveds ewisaneats $680 to $690 
: aces O idsaprnanedeetanstn uaa eovarsecasaieads $640 to $650 

Kakedas Best shctedeud cexuinkvexersecereisiaeducies. woewaeee $660 to $670 
- Medium to Good .........cccccscecceccecsssee seeces $620 to $640 





TEA.—Since our Inst issue we have to repert sales of about 700 piculs at slightly lower prices than then 
quoted. Arrivals duriug the interval have been almost nil, consequeutly stocks, excepting for common descriptious, 
are very light. 


Common wie re wet bet — a ae under | Fine oe eal seg wen ror 

Good Common ... ee iets ie .. $12 to$l4 Finest on ae ieGnea> Jaee “oe . 
Medium... |. .. .. 2 $16 to $18 Choise wee ery, (Nominal 
Good Medium ... ie 4% ba ... $20 and upwards Choicest 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—Bat little business ns been reported during the past week, and rates have remained firm. 





STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ...............00.0 3/98 On SHaNcHAI—Bank sight... spanpiesaecés. 100 
‘3 Bank Bills on demand. ................0000000 3/88 @3/8% Private 10 days’ ‘sight... dsasesee TOE 
vs Private 4 months’ sight .. vecscseseeee 3OF @3/10 | ON New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand... svivsasis OUR 
: 6 a lacs taccamaette, 3 bs @ 3 103 Private 30 days’ sight............... 914 
On Paris—Bank sight ee sue nerenedvs eaoaiens . On San Francisco—Bank Bills on aula siieitedivs 908 
‘s Private 6 months’ aight deste senderal vdiees or Private wicks ea sane eaensenn’s 914 
Ox Honaxona—Bank sight ...... Fe Lanjupnpea canes fy CRMC be KINSATZ oo eceeceee ees ecssecew L62¥, 
7 Private fo days’ sight euteerawautes 7 a 


SHIPPING, 


SHIPPING.—Constwise from Japan no business whatever has offered during the past week, while for the 
Newel wany to Hongkong voyage the St. Zdeuc has been closed at 32 cents, and others can be placed at about the same 
rite: the Takao to Yokohama voyage is still quotuble at 35 cents, but settlements so far are fully up to immediate 
requirements, so thare is no great likelihood of an improvement. For Home nothing has been done, although several 
enquiries have been made for Havre and/or London from Hongkong, the United Kingdom and United States from 
the Philippines, as well as for a vessel to load here for the United Kingdom. The French barque Alice 
changed hands at Auction for $6,250, becoming the property of Japanese. 


Go gle 
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«6 Gel*hrated for noarly a century past, is of the very bost English 
eit manufacture, For its. purity and great excellence it has 
(Ss5 vblaiue! Nine Prize Medala, ineli lia,,; London, 

‘ ¥ Vienna, Philadelptia, 

x ONLY GOLD MEDAL-~- PARIS, 1878, 


TWO SILVEd MEDALS AND “FIRST CROEMR CF MERIT,” 
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| ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
Mg THE HANDKERGHIEF. 


# White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephenotis, 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, -Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Youquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, i 


@ most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the choivest Exotics \ 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOT 


ION, 
f avery refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin toa Realthy I 
the hair. 3 
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ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, Bt. 


er @ powerful Perfame distilled from the finest flowers. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


@ new and indispensable Toilet acoompaniment, and most GX 
Pil refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, : 
im, and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may 
a be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the [im 
manufacturers x 


; J- & BH. ATKINSON, i 
HM 4, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. [ff 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


= OAUTION.—Mesers. J. & HK ATKINSON manufacture 
¥ their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 
by cautioned to avoid counterfeits by oliserving that each article BY 
mae; is labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a‘‘ White Rose” on a —eaee 
ws.“ Golden Lyre.” 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MO THSI, 
. BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of jnsect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted otbers to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 





WORM 
WORM 
WORM 


KEATINCG’S 
KEATINC’S 
KEATINC’S 
KEATINC’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINC’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agrecable method of administering the 
only cortain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, amd is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Drugyists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


TASLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


2 |Anow. Hanovsine & Co. 


Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY. 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. . 


A. 





Ui. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countrics some 
thousands of ‘l'ons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROUVUFS AND BUITLUDINGS. MARKETS 
[llustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONIFORK, ETC. 


See Large New Iliusiiaied Catalogues (B. & C.) 
wilt 1,300 designs. 





Columns. Coluinu Capitals. 
Brackets. Gratings. 
Windows. Casements. 


Pailinys. Batcony Panels. 
Gates. Street Posts. 
Lainp-pdlars, Liamp-brackets. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestinys. Terminals. Vases. Pedestuls. 


Conservatories. Baud-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Applicaton. 


Andw. Handys!': & J:., Limited, 
LONDON. 
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THE GREALEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this woudorful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Srmn SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘Tho Nile Tributarivs in Abyasinia,”’ saya, ‘I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that 1 was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity cf Holloway’s Pills. These are 
most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an un-teniable effect upon the patient, which 
‘¢ satisfies him of their value.” : 


SIMPLE; SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculousiy in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in aprestiug and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travele in Chino, published in 
1871, saye— I had with me a quantity of Wolloway’s Ointment. 1 
“‘ gave somo tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, snd horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at Just a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand becaine eo great 
$¢ that I was obliged te lock up the smal] remaininy stock’’ 

Sold by ull Chomiets and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1573. tf. 








Printed and published at the “ Japan Jfail” Ojice, 16 Bund 
Yokohama. 
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When at the end of last year all the Governors and Pre- 
fects throughout the Empire were summoned to Tokiyo by 
order of the Central Government, it was generally understood 


that the subject of their deliberations was to bo the revision 


of the laws relating to Provincial and other Assemblies as 
well as to the local taxation. Their conferences took place, 
however, with closed doors, so that nothing transpired at the 
time as to the proposals submitted by the Government, or 
the amendments, if any, recommended by the Assembly. It 
was with much interest, therefore, that we waited for the pro- 
mulgation of the revised Jaws, since under them the only 
representative functions of Government in Japan are exercis- 
ed, and since the changes they had undergone would deter- 
mine in what condition it is proposed to keep the powers and 
duties of the Local Assemblies pending the eagerly-looked- 
for establishment of the constitution, The amendments of 
‘these laws have now been promulgated by Imperial Decrees 
Nos. 2 and 3 (January) and Nos, 10, 11 and 12 (February), 
and it will be interesting to note the nature of the changes 
introduced. 

dhe two first Decrees refer respectively to the regulations 
for Local Taxations and Taxes on Trade and Miscellaneous 
Taxes. We sliall not attempt to recapitulate all the amend- 
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ments promulgated by these two documents. They consist 
for the most part of mere alterations in phraseology, and, for 
the rest, would be almost unintelligible to our readers without 
detailed reference to the text of the original laws. ~The tio 
points of importance and interest are that the functions of the 
Local Authorities have been considerably extended, first in 
the matter of levying, and second in that of applying, the 
taxes. Formerly the amounts of the various Taxes on Trade 
and Miscellaneous Taxes leviable by the local authorities, 
were strictly limited: now, those limits have been entirely 
removed, so that it will hereafter be in the power of the au- 
thorities—always provided they obtain the consent of the 
Local Assemblies—to vary the taxes to anifextent according 
to the circumstances of the district. Again, whereas the 
items of expenditure defrayed out of the local taxes, were for- 
merly specified exactly by the laws, they may now be increased 
at the discretion of the Local Authorities acting with the 
approval of the Assemblies and the sanction of the Central 
Government. : 

It will be observed that the powers of-the Local Authorities 
and Assemblies are considerably augmented by these changes, 
though the Central Government, as of necessity, still reserves 
to itself a right of final control. We do not indeed find that 
any decrease. in the expenditure defrayed out of the local taxes 
comes within the competence of either the Authorities or the 
Assemblies, but that would be perhaps too considerable a 
change under present circumstances. 

The other three Decrees—10, 11 and 12—refer respectivo- 
ly to the regulations for (1) City and Provincial Assemblies, 
(2) Divisional and District Assemblies and (3) Assemblies 
of Members (of City or Provincial Assemblies) representing 
Urban and Rural Divisions. 

The principal changes promulgated by theso Decrees are 
three : 

First; the number of Members—five or under—actually 
returned by each Division to a City or Provincial Assembly, 
remains the same, but itis now enacted that an aditional 
number of ten or under may be elected to fill up vacancies, 
should any such occur, among the original representatives of 
the Division, ‘The object of this modification is apparently 
to provide supernumeraries who will be always prepared to 
take the place of a member retiring or otherwise incapacitated 
during session. ‘The necessity of holding a new election 
whenever a seat becomes vacant is thus obviated, but it must 
be confessed that a reserve of ten to keep up an establishment 
of five seems an excessive provision, One is rather disposed 
to fancy that there exists some intention of augmenting the 
Assemblies themselves. 

The second change refers to disqualifications for election. 
The old regulations provided that persons who had under- 
gone penal servitude for one year and upwards, or imprison- 
ment for the same term if for ‘a political offence, were ineligi- 
ble as Members of Assembly until seven years had elapsed 
from the completion of their period of punishment. These 
seyen years are now reduced to five in the case of offenders 
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under the old penal code, while the same rule i3 imnied le lite to 
those who, under the new code, have been condemned to de- 

privation or suspension of civic rights or imprisonment with 
or without hard Jabour for one year and upwards. This 
change is in part necesitated no doubt by the fact that 
the new penal code has come into force since the promulga- 
. tion of the Local Administrative Laws, but the shortening of 
the period of ineligibility must be referred to a different 
cause. 

The third amendment of finportance is that Afilitary and 
Naval men on actual service are now classed with those who 
are ineligible for election. This change has been made a sub- 
ject for sharp criticism by some of the native journals, nor 
can we avoid regretting that any such legislation is consider- 
ed necessary. It is certainly consistent with the terms of the 
Emperor's address to the two Services at the beginning of 
this year—an address which has given rise to much conjec- 
ture, some pessimists assuring us that the clause forbidding 
military men to take any part in politics, was dictated by the 
fact that the Progressionist Party has a dangerously large 
number of adherents in the ranks of the army. We have good 
reason to believe that this is altogether anerror. Well informed 
persons declare that the political bias of the army is conser- 
vative, that it does not even desire a National Assembly, but 
would prefer to keep things as they are with only a slight 
modification of the Executive. These, however, are mere 
questions of detail. The trouble is that the army should mix 
itself up with such matters at all. We have not sach im- 
plicit faith in its discipline that we can feel indifferent about 
its attitude in the presence of perturbing influences, and we 
would gladly see it invaded by a considerable access of that 
unreasoning loyalty which constitutes a soldier's only fitting 
creed. The Emperor’s warning was after all nothing more 
than a repetition of what the Services have been told at each 
New Year in General Orders, but taken in conjunction with 
this amendment of the Local Administration, it assumes 

a slightly unpleasant significance. In England people do not 
trouble their heads about the politics of an officer returned to 
Parliament. His creed is his own. ‘hat it should be shared 
by his fellows to any disturbing extent is an idea quite un- 
tenable. It is to be sincerely desired that the same could be 
said of Japan. 

Other amendments and provisions of comparative unimpor- 
‘ tance are also promulgated by the same Decrees. Thus City 
or Provincial Assemblies are accorded the right of memo- 
rializing the Governor or Prefect ; the method of appointing 
supernumerary members to saaiial vacancies is detailed ; 
provision is made for the election of an extra number of 
members of Permanent Committees and so forth. These, 
however, are not of sufficient interest to justify detailed 
notice. 

On the whole the resnits of the late conference of Local 
Authorities in ‘Tokiyo, are not only caloulated to remedy 
inconveniences previously experienced in connection with ir- 
perfect phraseology, etc., of the regulations, but must also be 
regarded as indicating 2 marked advance in a liberal direction, 
The powers and responsibilities of the Local Assemblies have 
been considerably augmented, and the people of Japan are to 
be congratulated on this evidence that the inereasing effici- 
ency of their representative institutions is obtaining due 
recognition. 





We promised, in a late issue, to give our readera a summary 
of the Mida Monogatari (by Mr. M. L. Gordon, of nt 
but we find on examining the volume that its contents are| 
rendered almost verbatim in a contribution by the same author 
to the last number of the Chrysanthemum. Mar, Gordon's 
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pieces is to prove that the “doctrine of Amida as the chief of 
the Buddhas, who saves and takes to the Western Paradise 
all who repeat the words Namu Amida Butsn,” was not 
included in the teaching of Shakaya Muni, and that the very 
name of Amida was not known till about six centuries after 
Shakaya’s death. The proofs given by the writer are 
necessarily of a negative nature. They seem, however, quite 
conclusive, but we refrain from citing them as they could only 
be intelligible to experts. The interest of Mr. Gordon's 
pamphlet for the ordinary reader consists in the chief com- 
parison itinstitutes between the creed really taught by Shakaya 
and that professed by the Buddhists of to-day. The catechism 
of the former represented holy men as better than gods, 
acknowledged no form of prayer, and preached the Nirvana 
of absolute annibilation; whereas the faith of the latter 
includes salvation secured by the prayer of faith or the power 
of another, and a paradise consisting of a “ Peacefal Land in 
the West with myriads of pleasures which appeal to the eye, 
ear, taste and other senses.” The theory which now obtains 
among Buddhists did not therefore—if Mr. Gordon’s analysis 
be correct—emanate from the Royal Prince (Shakaya) but 
was the invention of ordinary men and “ perhaps of the very 
men who have palmed off this literary forgery ” (the Three 
Sacred Writings) “ on the millions of China and Japan.” The 
true Buddha taught that by good works the way is opened 
to higher knowledge and bliss : the scripture of Amida denics 
the efficacy of yood works, and relies on a mere repetition of 
the name of Amida as a means of obtaining admission to 
paradise. It is not difficult to determine which of the two 
doctrines is better calculated to elevate the mind and purify 
the life ; and Professor Max Miiller, who scems to have arrived 
independently at much the same conclasion as Mr. Gordon, 
expresses a hope that the people of this country, instead of 
depending, as they now do, on Chinese translations of the 
spurious scripture, will soon have ‘“ Japanese translations of 
the best portions of Buddha's real doctrine, which would 
elevate their character and give them a religion of which they 
need not be ashamed.” It appears that there are at present 
two priests of the Shin sect of Buddhists studying Sanskrit 
and Pali at Oxford, where they will certainly learn that the 
very foundation doctrine of their sect is a “silly and mis- 
chievous fabrication.” Mr. Gordon wonders whether on 
their return to Japan they will “ continue their support of a 
doctrine which their teacher’s words and all honest investiga- 
tion show to be a forgery and a fraud.” Meanwhile he points 
out that the doctrine of salvation through faith, ‘so admirably 
suited to human weakness and sinfulness, is not all a false- 
hood.” The God of the Christians is the God of all peoples, 
and is equally ready to save all those that “ draw near unto 
him through Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Certainly the Buddhists will have much ado to hold their ‘ 
own against adversaries of Mr. Gordon’s calibre, though it - 
does seem a little unfortunate that the Christian doctrine of : 
‘salvation by faith” is here shown to have an affinity with 
the spurious teaching of the later Satras, | 





People in France must form curiously inaccurate ideas 
about the state of affairs in Japan. A leading Parisian 
journal of January last, speaking of the changes consequent 
upon Mr, Okuima’s retirement, says:— There have taken 
place in the administrative numerous modifications which 
unfortunately are again of an absolutely retrograde character. 
The country, which had, on the contrary, repeatedly mani- 
fested its desire for liberal reforms and notably for the 
creation of a National Assembly, is not likely to’ witiess 
these changes of policy with satisfaction. It remains to be 


seen how people will be allowed to publish their opinions on 
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the subject. They are likely to have some difficulty in doing 
so, for tho political societies are to be more closely watched, 
and the press, which was already not too free, will be still 
less so in future.” 

Whiere does the Economiste pick up such extraordinary 


canards? One would fancy that, if it wrote about Japan at 


all, it would take the trouble at least to read its exchanges 
instead of trusting to the invention or the malice of ignorant 
correspondents. How can it expect its readers to understand 
that these changes of an “absolutely retrograde character,” 
consisted chiefly of an Imperial rescript fixing the date for 
the establishment of a National Assembly? We wonder 
whether all the items in tho columns of nouvelles doutre-mer 
are equally reliable. 


The Iast number of the Kid Dango pokes fun at H. E. 
Ito’s intended trip to Europe. The frontispiece represents a 
fat gentleman striding along with a huge bundle on his back 
and two comparatively small travelling bags on his arm. The 
former bears an inscription @ double entente, the prominent 
significations being “ Enquiry into Constitutional Laws”’ and 
* Preparations for a National Assembly,” while on the little 
bags are written the words :—‘‘ The business of globe-trotting 
for plensure,” and “ Conservation of physical health.” In the 
back-ground is a sea view with steamers and a wharf. The 
traveller's soliloquy as he advances is :—‘‘ People say that 
the load on my back is the heavier of the two, but for my 
part I find -the bags on my arm weigh considerably more. 
What differences of opinion there are, to be sare !” 


* 
* * 


Another highly coloured cartoon in the same journal is 
inspired by a celebrated event in the history of China. At 
the end of the first century, the Celestial Empire was 
divided into three Kingdoms— Wei, Shoku and Go—between 
the first and last two of which a perpetual war was waged. 
One day Riu-bi, King of Shoku, having been defeated in an 
engagement, was obliged to flee for his life. ‘I'o cover his 
retreat he left behind him a famous warrior, Cho-hi, who 
with twenty followers took his post at a bridge called Cho- 
han-kiyo. Presently, the pursuers arrived in great numbers 
under So-so, King of Wei, but the aspect of this second 
Iforatius was too much for them, They retired without 
venturing to essay the passage. 

In the Kibi Dango's cartoon we have the bridge inscribed 
with characters which signify “ Bridge of the Choshia Clan ” 
(Cho-han-kiyo)—and the warrior, a terrible looking individual, 
more demon than man, rides on a stag, scatters gold pieces 
with his left hand, and with his right wields a mighty sword, 
having the tip of its hilt fashioned into the character Kwan 
(official), On this side of the bridge five individuals are 
kneeling with their heads in the dust and their heels in the 
air. Before them lie their helmets Jabelled ‘ Chiuai,” 
“ Nippo” and “ Akebono,” the three journals (Adeiji Nippo, 
Nichi Nichi and Akebona) which are supposed to represent 
the Moderate (7.e. the Ollicial) Party ; while in the distance, 
- with bristling arms, and amid clouds of dust, a great force 
advances, its flanntinz banners inscribed Hocht, Mainichi, 
Choya, ant Rikken. The letterpress says :—“* Lo and 
behold! Ciobi is viding on a stag. ‘This is an enigma, 
What may be its signification? But aé any rate he is the 
great Chohi, alias Yokutoku” (popular appelation of Chohi, 
but meaning also ‘avaricious’) “thatis enough for us. We 
surrender at discretion.” 

That the Minister for Foreign Affairs is the original of the 
Kibi Dango's caricature, there can be no doubt, but why the 
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press observes, something: of an enigma. Kagoshima, or 
Deer Island, being the common name for Satsuma, one might 
suppose that the warrior and his charger merely represent 
that combination of the two great clans which is kuown to 
exist at present, but something more than this is obvieusly 
intended. Perhaps the Kisi Dango means to hint that the 
Satsuma clansmen are playing second fiddle to their more 


ambitious confréres. 


* 
* * 


After all what a delightfully easy ro/e they perform who 
content themselves with caricaturing and abusing the sayings 
and doings of those in office. Tvery, conceivable weapon— 
satire, suspicion, rumour, romance, cant and perversion— 
may be employed with advantage. ‘The only aids that are not 
required are sincerity, knowledge and diligence. 





Towards the end of January last it was announced in the 
Tokiyo journals that a daily newspaper would shortly be 
published at the Keié6 Gijuku—a large and well known 
English school at Mita, Tokiyo, under the direction of the 
famous scholar Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi. The avowed pur- 
pose of the newspaper was to give expression to the opinions 
of the scholars—past and present—of the school, and it was 
promised that all the leading articles should be either written 
or revised by Mr. Fukuzawa himself or his oldest and prin- 
cipal pupil, Obata Tokujiro. As a scholar and a practical 
philosopher, Mr. Fukuzawa enjoys an almost unprecedented 
reputation in Japan, though to Western minds many of the 
opinions oxpressed in his works do not greatly commend 
themselves. Public expectation was therefore on tiptoe from 
the day of the above announcement until that of the new 
journal’s appearance on the Ist instant, but truth obliges us 
to confess that public expectation has been slightly dis- 
appointed. -It is plain that Mr. Fukuzawa’s pen took no 
part in the composition of the first number, which neither in 
style nor substance is likely to set the Thames on fire. 
Nevertheless we must recognise the ‘fiji Shimpo, or Times 
Newspaper—for so itis called—as the organ ofa great, 
perhaps the greatest, party in Japan outside the Government. 
Mr. Fukuzawa is a Progressionist—in which respect, for the 
matter of that, he differs from nobody in Japan, save the 
units of that now insignificant section whose tonsured heads, 
according to a popular household saying, give forth, when 
tapped, the sound of a half-penny water-melon. ‘These so- 
called Progressionists are not apparently very fixed in their 
opinions. They remind us of Menippus the cynic who, flying 
heavenwards on wings taken, one from a vulture and the 
other from an eagle, saw nothing but the Colossus of Rhodes 
and the watch-tower of Pharos until by using his eagle’s 
pinion alone fora time, he acquired also the eagle’s vision. 
They occasionally get into great trouble with their wings, and 
soar quite out of sight of reason or practicality. Even Mr. Fuku- 
zawa himself does not always keep tho valture’s pinion furled, 
but he certainly employs it less than most of his followers, 
and the Fiji Shimpo, under his management, ought to exer- 
cise a sedative influence on his party. Let us see therefore 
with what sort of prologue it comes upon the stage. | 

Its opening article—which we conjecture to be from the pen 
of Mr. Nakamigawa, a Secretary of the Foreign Office while 
Mr. Okuma was in the Cabinct—commences with a brief his- 
tory of the school, which was organized, we learn, twenty-five 
years ago. During that time no less than 3,500 students 


‘have been educated there, the chief subjects of study be- 


ing the principles of modern ‘civilization—as described by 
English and American philosophers—and the literature of 
China and Japan. Of those that lave completed this 


Choshiu lcader should be riding on a stag is, as the letter- ‘course of study—occupying from three to five years—the 
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great majority are now scattered all over the country ag of- 
ficials in the Central and Local Governments, members of 
Local Assemblies, school teachers, journalists, merchants an:l 
so forth, many of them holding important positions. In a 
word, if we may believe the $ij Shimpo, there is scarcely 
any public institution in the Empire to whose staff the school 
at Mita has not furnished one or moro units. Asan fraction of 
the seventeen million males in Japan, these three thou- 
sand five hundred ex-students may seem insignificant, but 
compared with the very small minority of those millions that 
attain similar positions, social and official, the graduates of 
the Keid Gijuku constitute a preponderating influence. We 
are asked to attribute their success not to the superiority of 
their education, but rather to the fact that persons of excep- 
tional ability happened to enter the school—a fashion of 
mock modesty which does not much tend to enlist our sym- 
pathy. We are told also of a principle which was not taught 
at the school, but is said to have germinated there spontane- 
ously. It is the principle for which men have been strug- 
gling since Adam fell—the principle of individual indepen- 
dence. This, the Fiji Shimpo says, could not have been 
taught, but has nevertheless grown to maturity and been 
steadily transmitted from generation to generation of the 
students. The public is left to form its own conjectures as 
to the impossibility of imparting this particnlar branch of 
moral instruction. Perhaps it is intended to imply that the 
atmosphere of the Kejd Gijuku is peculiarly prolific of such 
philosophical emanations, but we cannot help thinking that 
the distinction between a printed item in the curriculuin of a 
school and the oral instruction of its principal, is a little too 
subtle to be honest. | 


With these premises the new journal proceeds to expound 
its raison d'étre. In brief it has two objects :—to place the 
public in possession of the views advocated by the school party, 
and to consolidate the principle of the latter by providing 
an organ for their expression. Having explained this some- 
what obscurely, the Fiji Shimpo then makes its declaration 
of faith, Like all journals it claims to be completely inde- 
pendent, of course adding that in this respect it is unique. It 
will neither support not rely on any party, it says, but it 
forgets to exclude from this disclaimer the School Party, 
of which it is the avowed organ. Itis not apparently a highly 
patriotic journal ; for it tells us that the men it represents care 
for nothing but liberty, their own first and that of their 
country afterwards. Neither is it a very logical journal ; for it 
assures us that it regards everybody with equally neutral 
sentiments, and in the same breath promises to consider thoge 
that agree with it friends, and those that differ from it, 
enemies. Otherwise its sole purpose will be to promote 
Japan’s strength and independence ; with which intention the 
establishment of a National Assembly will be advocated, 
though the advocates deny all desire to take part in that As- 
sembly themselves, or the rest, administrative measures 
will be freely criticized, and sternly condemned or approved 
according as they seem calculated to augment or impair the 
national strength. 


Thus much the Fiji Shimpo tell us of what it is, and then 
proceeds to explain what it is not, namely, a political organ: 
Now that the establishment of a National Assembly has 
become a certainty, it is natural that political parties shoald 
begin to form themselves, and that the newspapers shonld 
engage in the struggle. But the disputants, according to the 
new journal, confine their attention to matters of internal ad- 
ministration, and are disposed apparently lo criticise men 
rather than measures : they take no heed of questions affect- 
ing the national strength as against foreign countries, With 
auch persons the Mita newspaper has nothing in cem- 
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mon. It does not indeed blame them for desiring 
power : that is a foible common to all except the editors of 
the ‘Fiji Shimpo. But the School Party is in no senso poli- 
tical, since neither its head nor its‘members desire to tako any 
active share in the functions of Government. While treating 
therefore of all subjects that concern the well-being of Japan 
—political, economical, moral, scientific, industrial, and com- 
mercial—the Fiji Shimpo promises to avoid anything savour~ 
ing of partisanship, and having prescribed for itself this diffi- 
cult but somewhat hackneyed réle, it proceeds to a peroration, 
announcing that everybody who thinks with it, whether a 
member or opponent of the Government, will be regarded asa 
friend, while everybody who entertains different opinions, will 
be counted an enemy. 

Time will probably modify the Fiji Shimpo’s creed. We 
expect much from it, so long as it is under the guidance of 
such scholars as Messrs. Fukuzawa and Obata, but we would 
remind its editor of what men used to say a good many cen- 
turies ago, namely, that Jupiter seldom had recourse to his 
thunderbolts except when he was inthe wrong. Discussion is 
apt to assume unpleasant tendencies if the disputants promise 
to commence by regarding each other as foes. Our contem- 
porary must have a shrewd idea that in many respects its 
views—if they resemble those set forth in Mr. Fukuzawa’s 
previous publications—are diametrically opposed to the 
catechism of the Moderates Party. Yet it will tolerate only 
fellow-thinkers. Mottoes and practice are often different, 
however. 





- Here are two extracts from Indian papers which will be 
interesting to our seismologists as records of earthquakes 
simaltaneously experienced at different places, An album 
gradually filled with scraps of this sors might become a very 
valuable record in the course of time. 


A correspondent at Port Blair, writing to the Madras 
Times on the 3rd of January, says ;—“ ‘Three shocks of earth- 
quake were felt here lately. ‘Ihe first on the morning of the 
last day of 1881, lasting about three minutes, the second at 
2.80 a.m. on the Ist instant, and the third at 3 a.m. on the 
2nd instant, lasting about three minutes. With the excop- 
tion of a few huts tumbling down at Haddo, nothing serious 
happened. Those on board the I. C.S. Kwang Fung (the 
guardship) felt the shocks very much. 


The ship Commonwealth, which arrived in Calcutta, a few 
days ago (says the Friend of India) reports having on the 
3lst December, in latitude 5° 55’ N., longitude 92° 49’ E., at 
8 a.m., experienced a heavy carthquake which lasted about 
10 minutes, On the lst January, in latitude 8° 20’ N., 
longitude 92° 42’ E., while off the Car Nicobar, she felt 
three shocks of earthquake, lasting a minute each time ; the 
whole of the south-west end of the island being hidden -in a 
cloud of smoke. 





There is published in Hiyogo a little newspaper, which 
lives by snarling. We have a sort of sleepy consciousness 
that it has been barking at us for the past twelve months, but 
finding no weapon at hand that could chastise, without dig- 
nifying, it, we had become altogether oblivious of its exis- 
fence. Somebody now sends us one of its snarls—a column 
distinguished by pencil crosses—and we find that our remarks 
upon the Bond Street Gallery are therein attributed to an — 
“ineident” of which, it is hinted, we were the victims. A 
“party” lately bought—so the “ incident”? runs—a “ beauti- 
ful specimen of the ancient art of Japan in Tokiyo,” and sub- 
sequently had a portion removed to improve its appearance, 
when, behold ! “ the process disclosed the name of a German 
manufacturer.” What an immoral little snarler it is ! And 
how clumsy is the invention it tries to pawn off upon its 
readers! A German counterfeit of Japanese art would have 
been difficult enough to imagine, but when we are asked at 
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the same time to conceive an amateur who removes portions |Provinces of Lower Barmah, Fiftcen or twenty years 
of his specimens to improve their appearance, fancy declines |ago, the trade of Upper Barmah was entirely, in every 
altogether to attempt the flight. It occurs to us rather to |article worth selling, in tho King’s hands, but by treaty he 
speculate what we should find if we removed a portion of this|was persuaded to give up his monopolies. And these he 
cranky journalist’s cranium—brain fibre or the rudiments of | has since done his utmost to re-establish, in direct violation 
two long ears. é of his agreement with the Government of Indian. On the 
. approach of the Viceroy to Rangoon, his Majesty causod 


Public European opinion in India is decidedly favorable | him to be addressed in a letter which opens politely, 
to that extension of convenience of transit through the Suez congratulating Lord Ripon on his visit, and enquiring after 
Isthmus which would be afforded by the proposed duplication the henlth of the Queen. The Aulvocato then proceeds to 
of the Canal to which we have recently allnded, | One of the the discussion of “en subject which deeply eoiects the 
exponents of Indian interests says that it is high time that intorest both of the inhabitants oveupy tng territory near 
wach “A WiGeeinent ante Gok ian lenbc -aaldem new doen the sen anil also that of the Royal Kingdom of Burmah.” 
steamer pass through the Canal, without either running ee eee eee ni tenes Nia a 
aground or being detained on account of some other vessel | 8°e** part extortait from Barmsse swig ness 
having grounded. The mail service has become intolerable} Eis Inte Majesty was induced to give up the greater 
for delays, and unless some improvement be effected « we portion of the revenueg, and to throw open nearly all the 


r . Russ} Royal monopolies in return for the concessions which wore 
suppose we shall. lave to avail ourselves of the Russian | ade over in the treaty by the AZahah Myngee, on behalf, 


Central Asian -Railway for the carrying of our mails! Wel]nand as the accredited Agent of, the Queen of the West. 
are ticd down to Egypt for this service, and the mention of Thore was one, and one inducement only, which led to the 
any alternative rontes as those by the Euphrates and Tigris King’s resolution to do so, and that was the concession 
valleys, is met with cold scepticism and passive resistance, | 284 the Aa le Mia Lt ae haggle aaah 


. ; : ammunition for the protection of His Majesty’s people and 
Mr. Andrew, of the Scind, Punjab and Delhi Railway | consolidating his country. Burmah hasan extensive and 


Company, has been agitating the Euphrates Valley line for a | unprotected frontier. ‘The adjoining countries to the east, 

long series of years, but for all that Le has effected, le might West and north, are principally inhabited by wild) and 

as well have betaken himself to a rock in mid-ocean, and marauding tribes and Aurbulent somi-independent clans, 

aired: iid proposal’ tothe. eoeriig: eure, If. thong nur who are constantly making raids and harassing the Royal 
+. e 3 8 


; ; : UF subjects, and there being uo factories for the manufacturo 
Gorernment consider that we must for ever use the Egyptian | of arms aud ammunition in Buimah, the concession to 


route, by all mcans Ict us have a second canal.” ‘The Indian }import arms was looked upon as the mnin return for the 
. e Fy ‘ °,? F . rae 7 
journal deems that 1b would perhaps be n more economical ubolition of the Roy nl monopolies, That coucession has 
plan to spend the cost of a new canal in widening and deepening Hine Deo Capit gulyeniil, Cie: proniacsaolemiiily, uid lone 

mally made regarding it have been disregarded aud Lbrokon. 
the present one; buat on the other hand, such a move would 


: ; oe When permission was applied for, it was, in the first 
destroy the object merchants and shippers have in view, that) jnstance, met by evasive excuses for delay, and when the 


of forming a healthy competition. It is to be feared, however, | application was renewed, and that application based upon 
that with two canals there may still not be healthy | the rights of treaty, it was refused on grounds which were 
competition, as, unless the charter of the- new Company uutenable, and which are a direct infraction of treaty. The 


ee King’s Ayngees at onco brought the breach of treaty to the 
expressly prohibit it, the two will most probably agree}, oiice of tho English Ayabine, who immediately wrote to 
together as to their charges. A vessel of three thousand | Colonel Fytche in support of the application from the 


tons pays about seven handred and fifty pounds for each Burmose Government, but the Enuelish Myngee would not 
trip, a sum which seems out of all proportion to the service listen, and he got angry with the Ayabine for taking part 
ee ee ba-thet. 5 ler age alive jt with the Burmese ; and for this reaseu, and having the 
encenred. Me may Be Mal Whe equivalens Of Chis charge, OF | oldness to declare the opinion that they wero being treated 
even more, is saved to the owners of these vessels by avoiding | unfairly, ho was recalled from Mandalay, aud had afterwards 
the journey round the Cape, with its two months’ wages and | to retire from the service of tho English Government, The 
steam expenses, but this is a matter with which the pro- 


King of Burmah was grieved at the treatment received by 
prietary of the canal hare nothing to do, and the sooner a arn it Bec Rabon, end ito “prevens: otliets ux perioncing « 
new agency comes to the front the better. 














similar fate, he decided to allow the Isnglish to continue 
the full benefit of the concessions he had made, although 
he sorely felt they had broken faith with him. The Royal 


On the subject of the recent remonstrance adjlressed by earnery laa tsei undor prent diandeantnges, ail lias x= 
Lord Ripon to the King of Burmah, the Cjos/ and Mili porienced serious loss owing to the infraction of the treaty. 
ORS APIPOR SO SS AL UNS OF JOUCMANS BO. Calle ae tary | "Tho inefficient moans of repelling aggression at its disposal 
Gazette (Lahore) says :— Signiiicantly close upon the/and the cost of suppressing attempts at internal rebellion 
warlike speech of the Viceroy, and the still more bollicose | have been a heavy tax upon the Beatike. Owing to the 
despatch of the Chief Commissioner of British Barmah, saree oe sts piasaed in the oe ila ne 
a . on to the unsettled parts, the resources of the country have 

comes tho repor ! r BF, ‘ts : : y. 

; se port oF tho: visitof Gir moles . - zie remained undeveloped, aud trade generally has languished. 
frontier at Theyetmyo. In the evont of certain contingen- |The English Government refuscd to carry out the treaty 
cies fottowing on the maintenance of the trade monopolies [in the year 1232, or elevon years ago, nud no explanation: 
by the King of Burmah, the General’s journey of two {ot redress has as yet becn made to the Government of 
hundred miles up the river Irrawaddy may have its uses.” 

The organs of the Indian Government, on the other hand, 


Burmah, as to tho refusal to carry ont the arms con-: 
ce-sions, [make my final Kudsh in the hope that the great 

slate distinctly, now, that the Viceroy’s complaint was n 

complaint and nothing farther, and in no light whatever 


Ekarit Adyn will cause a searching enquiry to be made 
has to be regarded as an ultimatum. Meanwhile the 


into the cirenmstanees which L relate, and that the grievance 
of the Government which TD rejpreseat may be redre:sed. 
amiable King Theebaw has lad something to say, through 
Moung Shoay Wootlung, the Advocate Royal, in regard fo 
‘ 
the breach of treaty with which le is charged, The dream 


of the present monarch, bike that of his futher, seems (o he 


It is something delightfully naive to find an autocrat 
of King ‘Theehaw’s propensities declaring that he sub- 
mitted fo oan infraction of his treaty rights rather than 
ran othe ovisk oof ringing trouble on somo Britisle 





lofficials, who might possibly obstiaet the transmission 


that he only wants European arms and ammunition to be lof his remonstrance to the British Government! For the 
able to crive the Mnglish iuto the gen, aud recover his lost} rest, wishing to excuse his owu misdoiug, and dreading 
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the near neighborhood of the Viceroy, he adopts the 
tu quoque arguinent. We have already, last weck, referred 
to Lord Ripon’s communication, with which probably the 
matter will not, rest for the present; as the party now in 
power‘sin England will have to be driven to very great 
lengths before it will adopt a coercive policy, no matter 
how thoroughly justified. It is as well to know, however, 
that the Indian authorities are prepared to act vigorously if 
the Home Government will permit thom to do so ; and it 
would, certainly, be advantageous to the cause of humanity, 
nud more especially to the benefit of the Burmese popula- 
tion, that the rule of King ‘Theebaw should be substituted 
for nimost any other ; as even that of Lucifer himself could 
hardly fail tobe an improvement, The Strats Times main- 
tains that should war break ont with Ava or Upper Burinah, 
it should be a short one, and the result will probably be an- 
nexation to prevent anarchy. ‘There can be no donbt this 
would be the best thing that could happen to the people of 
Upper Burmnh. ‘The best proof of this is the wouderful pro- 
gress made in population, health, and general contentment 
and prosperity by Lower British Burmah since its annex- 
tion, until it is now the most prosperous provinee under the 
Indian Government. In 1826, Aracan and 'Tenasscrim were 
ceded to England by the treaty of Yandapoo at the close 
of the first Burmeso war. ‘The second war in 1852 gave 
England the districts of Pegu and Martaban, and these 
four districts now form British Burmah, 
after the conquest of Aracan, that province had multiplied 
its population five-fold. In Tenasserim the rate of progress 


Tn twenty years 


was still more remarkable. In 1855 there wero not even 
ns many as three towns with a population of 10,000 and 
only four with a population of more than five. Now there 
are at least ten towns of the former class, Moulmein 
grown from a fishing villago to a town of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and Akyab has risen, within the same interval, 
to be a prosperous place of twenty thousand. Twonty 
years ago, in 1861, the estimated population of British 
Burmah did not exceed 1,189,164. The consus of 1872 
gave the total of all races in Burmah as 2,747,148, while 
the census of last February (1881) gives the number at 
3,736,771. Immigration from India has also largely in- 
creased ; and the immigrants remain, colonize, and grow 
rapidly prosperous. But it is hardly necessary for us to 
nccumulato figures and instances to prove that any conntry 
would be happier under British role than under that of an 
Asiatic despot of the vilest type. 
policy which would increase the already far too onerous 
load of Great Britain’s responsibilities, yet, for the snke of 
the wretched inhabitauts of Barmah, wa would fain see 


hans 


Though opposed to a 


them relieved from the torturous yoke which wrings thoir 
wretched withers beyond endurance. 


Tho grant by the Innglish Governmant to the Dorn 
Company las provoked the hostility of the Peaco Society, 
whose Secretary and exponent, Mr. Richard Henry, MLP., 
has forwarded to the Straits Limes advance proofs of an 
article, evidently destined to iaserfion in soma English 
The 


diatribe is headed with the capliai—possibly not purposely 


journal, clamorously condemnatory of the schema. 


dosignsd to mislead, yet eminently misloadins—* The 


nunexation of Bornes.” 


In point of fact the new Company 
has only aceepte | tho responsibilities of trade and jurisdic. 
tion offered to it by sundry native potentates in the most 
extensive and fertile of the ishurls of tha Hast Todian 
“The country (Engtand) 


r 


Archipelago. Mr. Richard says: 
kas boen not n little startled by the discovery of a very 
singular bargain that has Lecn made between certain 
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potentates of the island of Borneo and a company of private 
adventurers, headed by Mr. Dent, tho China merchant. 


According to the conditions of this bargain, “the Sultan of 
Brunei,” “tho Sultan of Soloo,” and a certain Tamangong, 
have ceded to Mr. Dent and his associates the absolute 
soverciguty of a large portion of their dominions, a territory 
considerably larger than the United Kingdom.” 


« Adventurers” is a good word, and a term not. necossari- 
ly dorogatory, though it is here evidently employed in such 
sense. ‘The founders of their own greatness and the great- 
ness of their nations have often been adventurers. In this 
instance the Straits Times quories, not impertinently :— 
©“ Who and what, one is inclined to ask, are the members 
of the Peace Society that they should think themselves 
entitled to call men like Mr. Dent, Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
and the othor well-known gentlemen who have founded 
this peaceful enterpriso, ‘a company of private adventur- 
ers,’ ‘a set of foreign trading adventurers,’ ‘a band of 
wereantile adventurers’ and so on?) The gentlemen whom 
the Penco Society choose to call ‘adventurers’ have all of 
thom made their mark in the world, and their plang and 
intentions have been well known to, and ander tho consi- 
deration of, Her Majesty’s Government, Conservative and 
Liberal both, for the last three or four years.” And, again: — 
“The charter they have obtained was not granted ina 
hurry, nor withoutample knowledze and time for considera- 
tion by the foremost and ablest statesmen of the Empire. 
Apparently it never seems to have eressed the minds of 
Mr. Richard and his Peace colleagues that it saveurs some 
what of arrogant presumption on their part to condemn and 
vituperate, without rhyme or reason Or provocation, or any 
more tangible faet than their own idle and ignorant ims 
givations suggest, what has met with the full approval of 
much better meu than themselves, men in every way better 
qualified to form an opinion and give advice in the matter 
than they are, good and pious men as they are, no doubt.” 
Certainly the powers conferred upon tho Company are 
great; but there is little prospect of their boing abused. 
However, Mr. Richard is entitled to the oxpression of his 
opinion, the rather that his comments embody some in- 
formation which is new in this Far ast, and of interest to 
‘all the tradal communities there established. He continues 
thus :— 


Let us seo what is involved in this cession. Dy the lorms of 
the charters, within this vast lerritory the association, or 
Company, are invested, to cite the words of the document 
itself,‘ with power of life and death over the inhabitants, with 
all the absolute rights of property vested in the Sultan over 
tho soil of the country and the right to dispose of the same, ag 
well as the rights over the pxoductions of the country, whether 
mincral, vegetable , or animal, with the rights of making laws, 
coining mouey, creating an army and navy, Jevying customs 
rates on home and foreign trade and shipping, and other «les 
and taxes of the inhabitants, as to him [we suppose Mr. Dent] 
wight seem good or expedient: together with all other powers 
and rights usually excreised by and belonging lo sovereign 
rulers, and which the Sultan thereby delegated to lim, of lus 
own free will.” Tho Spectator newspaper, which was the firat 
to call attention to this extraordinary transaction, savy of these 
concessions :—* Prerogatives could not be ereaier, and indeed 
there are vague rights of property included in the concessions 
Which no European sovercign ever possessed or would cede to 
any conqueror, and which vest the concession with authority 

Psuch as even the Bast India Company never posscssed,.”’ 

Aud what is the consideration which Mer. Dent and his friends 
pay for this magatiicsnt estate, or rather [tinedom, which is 
thas trausferred to them’ Why, they are to make an annual 
payment to the Sultans and thetr chief ministers of a sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, or a little over five thousand pounds. 

We think that mest people will bo astonished, and we may 
alinost say appalled, that a proceeding of this tr imendous mag- 
nilude, and involving such vast and grave possibilities for the 
future, shonld have been sanesioned, without the knowledge 
and consent of the Parliament and people of this country, by 
any Government, and inmost of all by the Government now in 
power. It is generally understood that sume members of the 
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present Administration hold very strong convictions as to the 
unwisdom of enlarging the boundaries of our empire in any 
direction, and least of all in a direction which holds out the 
prospect of endless complications. We have also to enquire, 
what right had these somi-barbarous Sultans to aliennte their 
" respective countries, and to transfer not only all the lands over 
which they reiyned, with all their resources and treasures, But 
the people who inhabit and possess those lands, into the hands 
of strangers. Were they the absolute o:oners of those terrilorics, 
with powers to dispose of them at their will and for their own 
profit, asa man might sell a private estate ? Have the inhabit- 
ants no title in the soil? The population of Borneo consis's of 
Dyaks, Malays, and Bornese, fierce and warlike races, who nre 
not at all likely implicity to submit to be banded over like 
flocks of sheep to now and strange masters, 





have purchases of imports ceased altogether for the nonce, but 
the Japanese are even begigning to discuss the probability of 
this abstinence becoming normal. They oragn little exercised 
in their minds, it is true, as to whether b# cegging .to buy 
they may not also jeopardise their ability to Sl, but 
economical enigmas of this nature are not likely to trouble 
them long. Meanwhile the foreign merchant is asking him- 
self why his native clients are so coy. With silver unexcep- 
tionally cheap, as it is at present, one can easily conceive that 
bargains which were struck under different conditions of 
exchange may have assumed the character of “ white ele- 
plants ;” but the same circumstances ought to exercise an 
opposite influence on a new buyer, since their ultimate 
effech is to cheapen imports for him. Of course, we 
hear a good deal about an extraordinary dearth of money, 
and this no doubt is partially true, as it must always be in 
the early spring when the Japanese country folks’ principal 
concern is the payment of their taxes. But another rumour 
also circulates to the effect that the proceeds of sales of ex- 
ports are finding their way, not into the market for commo- 
dities, but into the Treasury, where their function is to fill 
up certain deficiencies caused by advances made to the Banks 
during the silk battle, ‘This may or may not be the case. 
If our own opinion were asked, we should be distinctly dis- 
posed to a denial, first, because the idea rests upon no better 
foundation than a rumour altogether too unsubstantial to be 
weighed against distinct official utteraaces ; and second, 


* 
* * 


After some rather hard allusions, not wholly just, to the 
late Rajah Brooke, the essayist asks:—“Is it to be 
believed that the people of Borneo will patiently and im- 
plicitly acquiesce in the bargain by which their Sultans, on 
receiving an aunuity of £5,000 for thomselves, have sold 
them toa set of foreizn trading adventurers 2?” That hard 
fighting is expected is evident from the preparations that 
are already made. Here is an official paragraph, which 
Mr. Richard has read © with surprise and sorrow ” :— 


Her Majesty's Government having granted the North Borneo 
Trading Company a charter, has supplemented it with an 
equipment for the army, which the Company purposes to raise. 
Instructions have been given by the War Office for the supply of 
fifteen 12 pounder brass howitzers with the necessary ammnuni- 
tion, and to be complete in all details. Already nearly 259 tons 
of warlike stores have been despatched from the Itoyal Arsenal 
at Woolwich to the Company. It has been arranged that the 
Company shall pay the British Government the value of the 
War stores supplied. - 


heeause the actual state of the exchange is the opposite of 
what we might expect under such circumstances. If all the 
‘available silver és flowing into the ‘Treasury vaults, its value 
as against paper ought to be steadily rising, whereas 
Kinsatsu lhave for some days been gravitating towards the 
fifties. It is trne that the state of staznation in the import 
trade would exert a contrary influence upon the price of the 
inctallic media, but this is rather a passive, than an active, 
factor, and could scarcely do more than balance the effeets of 


* Py 
* 
Mr. Richard’s article coneludes in the following terms, 
which wo reproduce without comment :— 


It will be seen that at first, of course, the cost of warlike 
preparations and warlike acts will devolve upon the Company. 
But does any man think it possible that if they are worsted or 
hardly bestend in the conflicts which they are almost certain to 
provoke with tho natives, we as a nation must not go to their 
rescue? And thus wo ure about to commit to the hands of a 
band of mercantile adventurers the power to commit us, to 
any extent, to the awful responsibility of what may be cause- 
Jess and utterly unjustifiable bloodshed. Mr. Gladstone in the 
eloquent epeech he delivered on Mr. Richard’s Disarma- 
ment Motion in 1880, used these words amid the loud cheers of 
the House of Commons: “ I must observe that of all things that 
are pestilent and mischievous, both to political character and 
the formation of a just civilization, nothing can be xo ruinous 
to a country as to bein the position which we have too often 
given in later times to the inhabitants of our own colonies ; 
that is to say, that they should have the privilege of provoking 
wars, and yet should not be cnlled to pay for thom.” And yet 
Wwe aro now preparing a wide field for this ‘ pestilent and 
mischievous” possibility, which isa frightful thing to entrust to 
any body of private persons, whose main object avowodly is to 
get gain, and make money. 

But farther, there are one or two points of a special nature 
which excite our alarm in connection with his charter. 


the rumoured absorbtion by the Treasury. That an unusual- 
ly large quantity of silk—somcthing like eight thousand bales 
in Yokohama alone—remains unsold, and that the prices 
obtainable for the staple are miserably low, are cireumstances 
which onght also to have the effect of appreciating specie ; and 
thus, under whatever aspect we regard the problem, an idea is 
suggested that influences not purely commercial are at work 
in the money market. 

One would be disposed to predict, too, that in the absence 
of imported competitors, native manufactares ought to com- 
mand higher prices. The opposite, however, is the case, and 
thaf to a very marked degree, Piece goods have fallen as 
much as ten to twenty per cent in the markets of Tokiyo and 


First of all, domestic slavery is implicitly recognised, subject Ozake ; In spite of which native dealers complain ia Raat 
to the condition that “Ihe company shall to the best of its | loudly than foreign that enstomers will not be tempted. 
powor discourage and, na faras is practicable, abolish by degrecs | From Kiyoto the news is still more discouraging. ‘Two 
this practice.” We all know what such acondition as that ) ; : ; ; 
means, It meaua nothing but to throw a sop to try to xeal the | thousand Jooms are said to be idle there, since to work them 
lips of humanitarians, But we trust they will not allow their | under existing cireumstances means a loss of fully twenty 
. lips to be sealed. Secondly, the Company aro authorized to grant per cont. Rice is fortunately cheaper than it has been for 
nofopclies of opium, tobacco, salt, or other commodities. Now ; Daan 
is secs to us grievous, that at the very moment when the Chris- | many months, but its market price scarecly yet justifies export, 
tinn conscience of this country is more and more revolting | There is no denying the fact that the country is passing 
against the opium traffic of the Indian Goverument, a new field : - 
should be opened for thecullivatiou of the same poisonous drug. | through a sort of commercial crisis, and we can scarcely do 
The “salt monopoly” is also full of evil omens, considering | more than guess at the probable causes or results, so imper- 
the terribly oppressive nature of that tax in India. 


No daitbe diets are.<corlaii ichecks.: thecralicalleonw leant, fect is the information that reaches this isolated island of 


over the enormous powers enstrustel to this Company. The , outs. 

Secretary of State has a right of veto on their proccedings. caren a 

a oe po aioaads eure gk pee ei ss ae a oe The judgments delivered in Courts of law are not, as a 
ee ipeea ie ne race Gila ‘ericedinee Wo ao rnle, matters of very thrilling interest to the general public. 
terly distrust the eilicacy of such a provision. | Sometimes, Lowever, HW. 3. M.'s Court for Japan furnishes 
notable ‘exeeptions, as happensd on the Sth instant, when 
Fortunately it is not often our duty to record a period of, the Acting Superintendent of Japanese Customs was held to 


trade stagnation comparable with the present, Not only | have failed te show cause why a special case in which he was 
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appellant, should not be struck off the file of the Court.| respectability of the rogue. 


Probably very few of our readers have read the judgment nor 
do we propose to tax their patience by referring to it in 
detail. ‘The poitt we desire to notice will be rendered intel- 
ligible enough for our purpose by observing that the question 
at issue was whether or not the Respondent had received a 
legally sufficient notice of the Appellant’s intention to appeal. 
The Appellant’s affidavits went to show that a notice had 
been served in the form of a Japanese letter, and upon the 
point of Janguage alone the Acting Judge decided that the 
requirements of the Act had not been satisfied. “ Buen if it 
were shown,” he said “ beyond all question of doubt that the 
Appellant's letter had been delivered to the Respondents, I 
should, in the absence of a certified translation accompanying 
the letter and presuming the objection to have been 
taken, have required proof that the letter was understood by 
the Respondents, or that they had been made acquainted with 
its contents prior to the hour at which the case was trans- 
mitted to this Court.” We shall not stop to consider the 
legality of this decision. That no doubt depends entirely on 
the question, whether tiie giving of such notice was or was 
not a step in the action—was or was not to be regarded as a 
part of the procedure. If it was, the decision of the Acting 
Judge would appear entirely correct. One may reason- 
ably wish, however, that he had been a little more 
explicit on this point. But what are we to say of the 
fact that, here in Japan, a Japanese suitor is held to have for- 
feited his title to obtain justice because he has employed his 
own language as a vehicle of expression in communicating 
wilh his opponents ? Look at the conversf of the case and 
suppose an Englishman were non-suited in a Japanese Court 
because he had served a notice on his alversary in good 
plain Saxon. What aheavy black mark we should add to 
our score of hostile comments on Japanese legal procedure ! 
“Tt is desirable that as far as possible there should be one 
settled rule of practice,” says Channel], B. Grranted, but where 
does that land us? It may be held that H.I. J. M.'s 
Superintendent of Customs indeed has not “ done all that he 
could in order to comply with the Statute,” if he sends 
notices in his own language only ; but may tho same “ settled 
rule of practice” be jus(ly observed in the case of everybody 
—merchant Chobei, for example, who knows nothing of 
English and has no scribe to compose his missives? It is to 
be remembered also that these same Custom House authori- 
ties have been forbidden to communicate in English with H. 
B. M’s. Consulate on ordinary questions, yet in legal matters 
they are compelled to do so. They are liable therefore at any 
moment to find themselves put out of Court through having 
mistaken the precise nature of a communication. Surely this 
is at best a lame sort of Justice! The lines of those that are 
obliged to have recourse to it are cast in tolerably hard 
places, 





A certain Mr. Shimidzu, who has acquired some reputa- 
tion as an Euglish scholar and a solicitor, was arrested a few 
days ago, under circumstances somewhat novel, and is 
now undergoing trial by the procurators of the Yoko- 
hama Saibansho, The charge against this clever practi- 
tioner is that he succeeded in persuading a foreign firm— 
Messrs. Martin & Co.—to cash a number of promissory notes 
(amounting to something like $2,000), which were made 
payable at the Second National Bank, Yokohama, and bore 
the forged seal of the director of that institution, Why 
Messrs, Marlin & Co. did not take the trouble to inform 


themsclyes whether the Bank had really accepted the bills, is | 


And a most consummate 
rogue the gentleman seems to have been in the present 
instance, for not only did he find purchasers for his forg- 
ed bills, but he also succeeded—so rumour says—in raising 
two separate sums of money on the same policy of insurance. 
Moreover his house took fire at a very critical period of his 
career, and the good folk in his neighbourhood have a great 
deal to say about the conflagration, as for example that the 
furnittire had all been removed, that Mr. Shimidzu’s wife and 
family had been sent to Tokio a few days previously, and so 
forth. We presume at any rate that the insurance agent will 
be disposed to await further developments before he hands 
over the amount of the policy ($4,000) to the creditors of the 
unfortunate sufferer, 





The leading French journals, writing at the end of January, 
were of opinion that the crisis on the Bourse-of Paris had pass- 
ed its most accentuated stages, and that subsequent perturba- 
tions would ba comparatively insignificant. Neither does it ap- 
pear that events have been as serious as was at first supposed, 
The public had certainly been seized by a speculative mania 
which extended to all classes—women as well as men—and 
which, as is too often the case, paid no attention to the 
revenue or the condition, actual or imminent, of the enter- 
prises it touched. To this temporary dementia was joined a 
combination of most unfavorable circumstances, financial and 
political, which could not fail to accelerate a crisis otherwise 
inevitable, As a matter of fact, however, the prices of stocks 
did not show any serious decline, and the condition of the 
Bourse could in no respect be compared with the crash which 
took place at Vienna and Berlin in 1873. There was no 
question, cither, of a diminution of national wealth. As M, 
Leroy-Beaulieu traly remarks, the revenue of the Suez Canal 
will not be diminished by an obolus because its stock, instead 


of selling for 3,500 franes fetches only 2,200, neither will a . 


single passenger less ride in the omnibus because the shares of 
the Oumibus Company have fallen from 2,000 to 1,500. 
Credit, too, will not be permanently shaken. On the contrary, 
it will probably be improved ; only it will be confined to. 
those who are worthy of it. For them it will be more regular, 
more normal, more abundant and cheaper. Lefore the crisis 
no distinctions were made between persons, which was a great 
fant. A solvent and prudent man had to pay the same as 
an adventurer, that isto say, ten, fifteen, and even thirty per 
ent. Now, however, the prophets say, things will resume 
their normal condition to the great gain of sense, honesty, 
and industry. 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 
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(Continued from March 4th.) 

T has often been observed that the responsibilities 
I of office have a wonderfully sedative effect upon 
restless geniuses. The truth is that in the Wostern 
world there are no longer any elements, material or 
social, which offer thomselves-for the manipulation of 
a Cromwell or a Richelieu. Rulers, when they ascend 
the seats of power, do not now find themselves confront- 
ed by a governed mass, more or less inert, waiting to 
be organised by government. There are always great 
problems to be solved, but those whom they concern 
refuso to undergo any experimental sclutions. How- 
ever ready they may bo to listen to the analysis of theo- 


all chigma, but this, we presume, is one of those cases relical remedies, they perem plorily decline to be mad3 


where suspicion was completely disarmed by the reported, subjects fur actual trial theinseives, 
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short to undergo vivisection at the hands of political 
reformers. ‘This is why men, who 80 long as they are 
only candidates for office succeed in occupying the focus 
of popular expectation, often pass altogether out of the 
field of vision when they emerge into the light of 
practical essay. Hager at first to be the allopathists 
of the universe, they end by conforming strictly to the 
homeeopathie practice of their predecessors. 

No doubt we may expect these experiences to be re- 
peated with more or less accuracy in Japan should the 
occasion offer. Probably the Radical programme would 
not be-carried out in its integrity any more than the 
performances of the Cabinet of the Restoration have 
satisfied its promise. But since it is impossible to 
predict how much that programme may be abbreviated 
or amplified in the process of accomplishment, we have 
no choice but to cunsider it exactly as it has been de- 
fined by its most intelligent and influential advocate, 
Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi. 

And first we observe that the spirit of the so-called 
Party of Progress is essentially recriminative. It per- 
petually seeks in the outer world examples which serve 
to justify its own intolerance. It credits no motive but 
self-interest. To this freo trade and protection alike are 
to be attributed ; this is to be regarded as the principle 
underlying all international intercourse. ‘The battle is 
only to the strong and the race to the swift. Nobody 
thinks of his neighbour's claims till he bas fully con- 
sidered his own advantage. Russia persecutes the 
Jews ; America thrusts out the Chinese; and England 
forces her goods into new markets at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘There was a time when European nations 
were not moro formidable to Japan than children shak- 
ing empty fists in the air. She could afford to laugh 
at their aggressive intentions, since they were without 
the means of giving effect to their threats. If she 
would now be equally independent—if she has any 
desire of obtaining justice at-the hands of her s0 called 
friends—she must cultivate the physical ability to com- 
mand their respect. 

All this may be true enough ; but, as the political 
catechism of a country that has just made her inter- 
national début, it is neither an amiable nor a politic 
doctrine. To combat it, however, were mere waste of 
words. Experience is the only antidoto for the distem- 
pered patriotism of Japanese Radicals, and in the mean- 
while the bost thing that can happen to them is thal 
the world should not accept their own analysis of them- 
selves. Japan has no doubt solid grounds for complfint, 
in that the inestimable benefils of Western civilization 
have been brought within her casy reach ; values, almost 
incredible by comparison, given to her products in new 
markets, and opportunities, hitherto unheard of, provid- 
ed for the development of her resources : while, on the 
credit side of the account, she has to set isolated 
inslances of uncivil treatment ; prohibition to apply 
semi-barbarous codes to highly civilized peoples ; and a 
general denial of competence to assume cuompletely 
independent charge of her own interests. If she believes 
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her Party of Progress, there is a heavy balance still 
due to her, and the only hope she has of obtaining 
payment is by exciting the fears, since she cannot 
appeal to the sympathies, of Western Powers. She 
must re-don the armour she laid aside thirteen years 
ago. Then she supported an army of four hundred 
thousand men, who, with their families, represented an 
aggregate of two million souls living entirely at the 
expense of the country. Now seventy-four thousand 
troops and twenty-nine ships of war comprise the 
whole national force. To raise this to worthy dimen- 
sions is the first duty which the Progessionists set 
themselves ; for they would have their country faithful 
to her flattering destiny as the champion of Oriental 
rights. They are no disciples of the vulgar creed that 
commerce is the key-stune of national importance. 
‘¢ The outer world,” they say, “will no doubt begin to 
regard Japan with more attention as her trade develops, 
but that is a thing of the distant future. Her only im- 
mediate method of attracting attention is to despatch 
merchantmen and vessels of war, flying the flag of the 
Rising Sun, to all the ports of the West.’’ They do not 
tell her, indeed, what material profit she is to gain by 
thus seeking to make herself the cynosure of foreiga 
eyes, unless it be that by inviting public notice she may 
establish a title to consideration. The benefit is as 
vague as the cost of obtaining it is certain. But the 
project has this advantage, that it appeals to the nation’s 
vanity without demanding any unprecedented effort. 
It has also another advantage more subtle as well as 
more selfish. It appeals not to the national vanity 
alone, but to the interests of the Shizoku class, who 
under such a system would recover much of what they 
lost in 1871. Perhaps the intriguing spirit this sus- 
picion implies may be foreign to the Progressionists. 
We hope so, but if their honesty is not to be impeached 
their reason certainly is. For it were nothing short of 
deliberate suicide that Japan should enter the lists to 
compete with European nations in the mad military 
race of moderu times. She may well be astonished at 
our insanity, but she can ill afford to imitate it. Nine™ 
teen centuries ago, when the prophesy :—‘‘I came not 
to bring pence,”’ was uttered, four hundred thousand men 
sufficed to maintain the tranquillity of Europe. To- 
day four millions are incompetent to perform the same 
task. The inference is humiliating. Japan must draw 
it for herself. We shall not belittle the subject by 
attempting to discuss it within the limits at our dis- 
posal. 

It would of course be inconsistent to advocate costly 
additions to the national armament, and at the samo 
time toadmit that the couutry is financially distressed. 
The Progressiouists therefore make no such admission. 
According to their ereed Japan was never so well off 
before ; it is the Treasury alone that suffers from im- 
pecuniosity. No fault is to be found with the fiat cur- 
reney : that was a necessity of the times, being nothing 
but an indirect tax imposed because the Government 
did not venture to levy a direct one. But the fiat cur- 
rency has brought a multitude of evils in its train, and 
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ihe nation is too wealthy to be saddled with such an 
evidence of poverty. It must be got rid of forthwith. 
No tardy process of economy is enduralle, for economy 
to be at all effectual must include the abandonment of 
public works and military schemes. National economy, 
in short, isa synonym for national insignificance. The 
patriots will have nothing to do with so unworthy a 
programme. The people must pay if they want to be 
comfortable. Increased taxation therefore is a leading 
feature of the Radical creed, and very largely increased 


taxation too, for we are told that a surplus of fifteen mil- 
The 


lion (yen) yearly would be quite insignificant. 
development of production is also to be a paramount ob- 
ject with the reformers ; to which end they will promote 
publie works and scientific industries, at the same time 


encouraging exercises and modes of diet which tend to 


the improvement of the national physique. And in this 
portion of their programme it must be confessed that they 
have reason on their side. One of the chief advantages 
of a constitutional form of government would be its abil- 
ity to restore equilibrium between the national taxation 
and the national necessities. At present the latter 
considerably overbalance the former ; and the Cabinet 
of the Restoration is nowhere moro vulnerable than on 
the side of its financial administration. That it does 


not possess the confidence of the people sufficiently to 
adopt measures essential to their prosperity, is perhaps 


the most damning charge upon which it could be ar- 


raigned. It has recognised this already, but action 


still waits upon recognition. 


The last prominent feature of the Progressionists' 


policy is their patriotic faith. Patriotism they define 


to be “the feeling that induces men to love those of 


their own blood and dislike aliens—a feeling that has 
ils roots in community of language, birth-place, creeds 
and customs, but above all in the sympathy that shares 
joy and sorrow, honor and dishonor, alike.” A country 
that lacks patriotism must resign itself to be insignifi- 
cant, but Japan fortunately is not in that predicament. 
Patriotism is her oldest heirloom, and she need only 
take care that it is handed down intact to the next 
generation. What she has to guard against in this 
context is, in the first place, the decadence of the Shi- 
zoku, who represent the brain and arms of the nation, 
and to whom is due everything intellectual or enter- 
prising in the history of Japan. The love of home 
and country, which has inspired all their noblest deeds, 
is a precious inheritance, and for ils sake the Progres- 
sionists would fain see the Shizoku restored to so much 
of their old estate as is compatible with industrial con- 
ditions. Nor will anyone, we fancy, quarrel with this 
desire. The Japanese Samurai had his faults, but these 
have disappeared with the conditions that begot them; 
and, even from an cconomical point of view, the develop- 
ment of his finer qualitics has cost the country so much 
that she cannot afford to let them be annihilated. Here, 
moreover, tho Progressionists are at one, we believe, 
with the Government, nor shall we be surprised to see 
but little of this work of rehabilitation left for the par- 
liament of 1890 to accomplish. 
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The second danger that threatens the permanence of 
patriotism is declared by the Progressionists to be Chris- 
lianity. They institute no comparison between the 
characters of different creeds, but proceed entirely upon 
the supposition that all strange systems of moral phi- 
losophy tend toalienate men’s hearts from that implicit 
faith in their country and its codes which is essential to 
the integrity of patriotism. They leave us to conjecture, 
however, the methods they would adopt to prevent the 
spread of Christianity, contenting themselves with a 
declaration that they would have but one faith through- 
out Japan—Buppo or Shinto, the former by preference. 

This doctriue is not novel; but since it has never 
before been so explicitly expounded in Japan nor 80 
generally accepted, we will make no excuse for saying 
a few words to its disciples. Many great thinkers have 
held that the spread of strange religions is attended by 
dangers such as those the Japanese Progressionists ap- 
prehend. Thus Lord Eldon, the most influential 
lender of the opponents of Catholic emancipation, said 
in the House of Lords (1811) that the enactments 
against Catholics were meant to guard, not against the 
abstract principles of their religion, but against the 
political dangers of a faith which acknowledged a 
foreign supremacy ; while Burleigh, in The Execution of 
Justice in England, says that the penalties imposed on 
Papists were imposed because their religion tended to 
wean men'shearts from allegiance to their own Govern- 
ment. On the same side of the argumont may be cited in- 
stances of the corruption of national history by religious 
influences; while on the other hand, in those countries 
where there has been no change of religion, history is 
more trustworthy and connected. Thus in India, Brah- 
manism, which is still supreme, was established in the 
‘emotest antiquity, and the consequence is that the 
Hindoos are possessed of historic traditions more an- 
cient than can be found among any other Asiatic 
people. So too, with the Chinese, among whom the 
religion of Fo has existed for 2,000 years : they possess 
an uninterrupted history from many centuries before 
the Christian era ; while, on the contrary, Persia having 
been conquered by Mohammed, the Parsee religion was 
completely subverted and the stream of national tradi- 
tions interrupted. So too in the case of Java—the 
island which reached the highest degree of civilization 
of all those in the Indian Archipelago :—not only has 
it lost its historical traditions, but even those lists 
of Javanese Kings still extant are -interpolated with 
nares of Mohammedan Saints. 

When we have said this, however, we have said all, 
and it must be admitted that such considerations 
ought not fo weigh for much in the nineteenth century. 
Whatever value be atlached to them, however, they are 
as nothing compared with the fatal moral effects of 
official intolerance in matters of religion. Ail legisla- 
tion which undertakes to think for men is the deli- 
berate enemy of progress ; for the advance of civilization 
depends solely on the acquisition of knowledge, which 
acquisition must be preceded by a love of enquiry and 
therefore by a spirit of doubt. ‘“ They who do not feel 
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the darkness will never look for the light.” The creed 
of the nineteenth century on this subject has been thus 
expressed by one of Englands greatest thinkers :—‘‘ To 
scepticism we owe that spirit of enquiry, which, during 
the lust two centuries, has gradually encroached on 
evory possible.subject; has reformed every depurtment 
of practical and speculative knowledge ; has weakened 
the authority of the privileged classes, and thus placed 
liberty on a surer foundation ; has chastized the despo- 
tism of princes; has restrained the arrogance of nobles, 
aud has even diminished the prejudices of the clergy. 
In a word it is this which has remedied the three 
fundamental errors of the olden timo: errors which 
made the people, in politics too confiding ; in science 
too credulous ; in religion too intolerant. * * * 
examination cf all the prominent forms of European 
civilization leads to the remarkable conclusion, that no 
single fact has so extensively affected the different na- 
tions as the duration, the amount, and above all the dif- 
fusion, of their scepticism. In Spain, the Church, aided 
by the Inquisition, has always been strong enough to 
punish sceptical writers, and prevent, not indeed the ex- 
istence, but the promulgation of sceptical opinions. By 
this means, the spirit of doubt being quenched, know- 
ledge has for several centuries remained almost station- 
ary ; and civilization, which is the fruit of knowledge, 
has also been stationary. Butin England and France, 
the countries where scepticism first openly appeured 
and where it has been most diffused, the results are 
altogether different ; and, the love of inquiry being 
encouraged, there hns arisen that constantly progres- 
‘give knowledge to which these two great nations owe 
their prosperity.”’* Itis because the great principle 
embodied in these words is thoroughly recognised in 
England, that, with nominally but one form of national 
creed, men give themselves little concern about the 
apparent divergence of the myriad channels into which 
the great stream that had its source in the Reforma- 
tion, has now diverged. One inevitable result of intel- 
lectual activity is restlessness under traditional beliefs, 
for since there is no faith in the universe that does not 
bear in a greater or less degree the impress of the age 
in which it was born, there can be no faith equally 
suited to a// ages. It is scarcely the duty of rulers to 
interfere because the ruled are sufficiently in earnest 
about their own spiritual welfare, to seek what they 
deem the surest ways of securing it. It is not, we 
trust, reserved for Japan to set such an ‘obstacle as 
State bigotry in her own path to progress. The pro- 
gramme of the Progressionists is in this respect a 
distinct return to the maleficent doctrines of medieval 
times. Religious intolerance, largely increased t{axa- 
tion, powerful armaments, and a patriotic erecd one 
item of which is “ dislike of aliens’’—this is the régime 
promised by the Radical party ; and the nation is only 
protected from launching on such an ill-advised career 
by alittle band of men, whose ranks have already been 
decimated, who are opposed hy all the selfish and un- 
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thinking elements of the people, who receive fow, if 
any, accessions of strength, and upon whom the cares 
of office, difficult beyoud precedent, have begun to ex- 
erciso a seriously debilitating effect. Weare not pes- 
simists. On the contrary we have every confidence 
that Japan will at last emerge successfully from these 
difficulties, but that she should shut her eyes to their 
existence were a sure method of inviting their aggrava- 
tion. 





CONFLICTING CIVILIZATIONS. 


ATE in the fifteenth century the last Mohamme- 

dun kingdom iu Spain‘was brought under the 
Castilian sway, and thenceforth the Spaniards set 
themselves with fierce energy to convert those whom 
they had conquered. The methods employed to that 
eud may be accurately studied in Circourt’s Histoire 
des Arabes d' Espagne, but for our present purpose it 
will suffica to say that in less than fifty years there 
was not a professed Mohammedan left in Spain ; they 
had either been exterminated, or baptised, kneeling, as 
the French annalist says, ‘ sur les cadavres fumans de 
leurs femmes, au milieu des décombres de leurs mai- 
sons.’ Subjected, even after their conversion, to the 
most terrible persecutions and cruelties, the Moriscoes 
rebelled in 1568, only to be completely overwhelmed 
after three years’ desperate fighting, and scattered 
throughout the kingdom which they had no longer 
any strength to disturb. Thenceforth they abandoned 
all-idea of resistance, and settling down as quietly as 
they might, became industrious agriculturists and ex- 
pert artificers. But the worst was still tocome. In 
1602 the Archbishop of Valencia presented a memorial 
to the throne praying for the expulsion of the unbe- 
lievers, to whose presence within the sacred precincts 
of Spain he ascribed all the disasters which had befallen 
the monarchy, even to the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada and the failure of the Algerian expedition. 
The memorial struck a chord so responsive throughout 
the nation, that the measures of expulsion proposed by 
the Archbishop were ia danger of being exchanged for 
extermination. In 1609 the King gave his assent, 
and forthwith about one million of the most industrious 
inhabitants of Spain were hunted out like wild beasts 
amid circumstances of horror that do not bear to be 
repeated. But the outrage brought its own punish-~ 
inent, for its effects upon the material prospority of 
Spain were fatal. The best systems of husbandry, 
the cultivation of rice, cotton and sugar, and the 
manufacture of silk and paper as well as the prac- 
tice of other equally useful arts, were almost 
entirely confined to the Moriscoes, so that, with 
their expulsion, industries and manufactures either 
degenerated or were entirely lost, while immense re- 
gions of arable Jand were left uncultivated. Judgment 
thus, followed fast on the footsteps of the stupendous 
crime that had been perpetrated, a crime to which 
alone some writers have ascribed the subsequent ruin 
of Spain, thouglr in truth it was but an evidence of a 
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deeper. and more potent cause always at work—the un- 


controlled influence of the clergy. 

We have ventured to quote the familiar facts of this 
historical horror, because they find a parallel—likely, 
we fear, to become closer hereafter—in the story of the 
Jows in Russia. The details of the barbaric cruelties 
inflicted last year upon the hapless Isractites there are 
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i their own name, or in that of a Christian ; (c) the number of 
; persons in service with Jews, or under their control; (¢) the 


}extent (acreage) of the Jand in their possession, by buying or 
farming ; (ce) the number of Jewish agriculturists. 


With sueh instructions before them the Commis- 
sioners could not be in much doubt as to the nature of 
the recommendations they were desired to make. In- 

istend of advising that the Jews should be granted full 


vatialeleat pice Socal eee lewce ei ir fallow 
now well known to the world —eruellies by which, pro- equality of rights and social privileges with their fello 


perty to the value of sixteen millions sterling has been 
destroyed, while one hundred thousand families are re- 
duced to poverty—in many cases to absolute destitution 
—not to speak of children massacred and women dis- 
honored. Whenever we take up an European news- 
paper we look with dread for a description of sufferings 
that must have overtaken thousands and thousands who 
were left, literally helpless, to face the rigours of a 
Russian winter ; just as formerly we used to look with 
& hope of finding that.the Government of the Czar had 
adopted some measures to atone for the lawless rage of 
the Moujiks. That hope, however, so far from being 
realized, was almost entirely annihilated by a perusal 
of the Imperial rescript of last September, a document 
which made it no longer possible to doubt that the 
Russia authorities meant to make common cause with 
their inhuman subjects. Not one word did the reseript 
contain that could be construed into a reproach for the 
atrocities committed. On the contrary, the question 
was not of protecting the lives and property of Russia’s 
peaceful subjects, but of justifying past outrages, if not 
of encouraging future ones. The Government, we were 
told, had for some time given its attention to the Jews, 
“with the view of ascertaining the sad condition of 
the Christian inhabitants brought about by the con- 
duct of the Jews in business matters,” and then we 
found this-clause, which with a change of names might 
well be incorporated in the text of the anti-Moriscve 
memorial presented to Philip the Third. 


“ During the last 20 years the Jews have gradually possessed 
themselves of not only every trade and business m all its 
branches, but also of « great. part of the land by buying or farm- 
ing it. With few excertions they havo, as a body, devoted 
their attention not to onriching or benefiting the country, but 
to defrauding by their wiles its inhabitants, and particularly 
its poor inhabitants. This conduct of theirs Las called forth 
protests on the part of the people, as manifested in acts of vio- 
lence and robbery. ‘Lhe Government, while on the one hand 
- doing its best to put down the disturbances and to deliver the 
Jews from oppression and slaughter, havo also, on the other 
hand, thought it a matter of urgency and justice to adopt 
stringent measures in order to put anend to the oppression 
practised by the Jews on the inhabitants, and to frees the coun. 
ury from their mualpracticcs, which were, as is known, the cause 
of the agitation.” 


The measures here mentioned were, amongst others, 
the appointment of commissions in all the towns in- 
habited by the Jews, for the purpose of Inquiring into 
the following matters :— 


“1. What are the trades of the Jews which are injurious to 
the inhabitants of the place ? 

“2. What makes it impracticable to put into force the former 
laws limiting ihe rights of the #ews in the matier of buying 
aud farming Jand, the trade in intoxicants, and usury ? 

“3. Tlow can those laws bealtered so that they shall no longer 
be enabled to evade them, or what new laws are required to 
Bbop heiy pernicious conduct in business ? 

“4. Give (besides the answers to the foregoing questions) the 
following additional information :—(a) On the usury practis.d 
by the Jews in theiy dealings with Christians, in cities, towns, 


citizens of other creeds—the only fuudamental solu- 
tion of the difficulty —they have recommended that 
‘¢ Jews should not be allowed to build synagogues, or 
estublish schools and orphan asylums; that they should 
not be permitted to reside iu villages, or to own houses 
or landed property, or to lease factories, sell spirituous 
liquors or be apothecaries ;’’ aud it is now said that the 
Government proposes to supplement this advice by for- 
bidding Jews to reside within 80 miles of the borders. 

All this can have but one signification. The Jews 
are to be driven from Russia under circumstances little 
less barbarous than those that accompanied the expul- 
sion of the Moriscoes from Spain nearly three canturies 
ago. Tho Moriscoes numbered one million souls; the 
Russian Jews number three anda half millions, and 
their thrift and energy have given them command of 
the chief industries iu Russia, just as was the case with 
the Mohammedan remnant in Spain. Their expulsion 
will therefore bring its own punishment, but a mere 
loss of material prosperity represents a very small por- 
tion of the injury Russia will do herself by a course 
which must distinctly destroy her title to bo classed 
even in the second rank of civilized nations. That her 
people in a moment of madness, stimulated by the belief 
that the unhappy aliens had been officially given 
over to their fury, should have perpetrated atrocities 
worthy of Fijian savages, is not & permanent disgrace 
in the eyes of those who recognise the uniformity of 
human passions all over the world; but that the au- 
thorities should be found ranged on tho side of the 
popular delirium, and contriving measures to com- 
plete the mischief it has commenced—this is what the 
educated man cannot credit nor ever consent to forgive, 
if it be true. 

Such reflections, however, are but superficial after 
all. The story of these horrors presents itself also 
under another aspect, less apparent but more signifi- 
cant. Religious prejudices will no doubt come in for 
their share of the blame, and the affair will probably 
be quoted as a fresh illustration of the modern creed 
that the prosperity of nations depends upon 
principles to which the clergy, as a body, are invari- 
ubly opposed. But for our own part we are content to 
believe the Imperial rescript when it ascribes the 
trouble to motives altogether commercial. - What we 
cannot, however, pursuadc ourselves to imagine is, that 
men are despviled and butchered at this period of the 
world’s history, merely because they have purchased 
land at rates beyond their neighbours’ means, or 
charged usurious interest upon money which no one 
need have borrowed unles§ he pleased. If that were 


aud villages; (J) the number of public-houses kept by Jews in! so, we might well adopt Portia’s definition :—“ Oh, 
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these naughty times put bars between the owners 


their rights.” But one is rather disposed to think 
that, though Russia's disgrace may be proximately 
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referable to such causes, it has ifs roots in a deeper 
trouble—the intolerance of men’s over-taxed energies. 


| Gth Day of the 2ud Month.—DPassing by the posts that 
| 


matk the channel, the ship has to-day entered the river,? 


In this fierce relentless struggle for existence, where | so that those on board, old) men, women, children and all, 


combatants can scarcely afford to give quarter to their 

own kith and kin, is it any marvel that they should be 

entirely without bowels of compassion for aliens who 

enter the fight. with keener weapons and fewer impedi-! 
ments than themselves? Or shall we be unwarranted 
in assuming that the same impatience of competition 
which would thrust the Chinese out of America and 
Australia, instigated the anti-Semitic riots in Russia ¢ 
Some such social complications might have been fore- 
seen from: the day that international intercourse 
began to be conducted on philosophical principles, 
and races Which had undergone no preliminary 
probation were admilted to compete for the highest 
prizes of Western civilization. ILuman patience has 
its limits. It is scarcely eudurable porhaps that men 
whose intellectual development has been acecom- 
panied, pari pass, by improvements in the standard of 
living, andamong whom anew want has been begotten 
by each new facility that science has betowed, should 
see their field of opportunity usurped by comp-tilors 
who can afford to wait years for a crumb of success, aud 
whose life in the interim has no needs proportionalo to 
ifs aims. Broadly speaking, socialism is nothing more 
than a distempered impatience at the inequality of 
opportunities ; and under this aspect the anti-Semitic 
riots in Russia and the onti-Chinese demonstrations in 
America, are forms of socialism. TEven here in Japan 
we are brought face to face with the same trouble 
under two aspects—Chinese competition and Japanese 
mistrust. The celestial is steadily invading the 
domains we havo hitherto usurped. THis thrifty habits 
and comparatively low standard of Jiving give him 
precisely the same advantage as would be enjoyed by a 
merchant who was able to engage in cominercial 
speculations without risking any capital. Philanthro- 
pists, like Sir John Popo Hennessy and the Exeter Mall 
agitators, who labour to abolish the social disabilities 
_ of semi-civilized peoples, may claim to have adopted the 
ereed of the lord of the vineyard, but justice will still 
seem to endorse the murmurs of those that have borne 
tho burden and heat of the day. Japan too, wien 
she shrinks back into her shell and fears to compete 
with the rusé foreigner lest eveu what she has should 
be taken away from hor, is actuated by the same senti- 
‘ment under opposite conditions. Sse no doubt will 
discover cre long how heavily the tyranny of an 
exorbitant civiiizntion handicaps her rivals in the raee ; 
but in the interim her frame of mind finds a parallel 
in that of the Moujiks of Wesiern itussia, the 
Americans of the Pacifie Slope, and the Engiislin on of 
Australia, Everywiere it is tle same dilemma— 
different eondittais of competition ahd tie same prizes 


—while tie only fundamental remedy, commncnecitiz ne 
ship, scams to be the iast thing coutemplated. 
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with hands lifted to their forhead+, have rejoicad with 
eratafal hearts. An old woman eailed Oiko, from the island 
of Awaji, who has siffered severely from sea-sickness, 
hearing that we were appronching Iiyoto, at length, 
suceceded in raising her head from the bottom of the ship 
and produced this stanza :— 


When, oh when the ship should reach 
Naniwa’s far-distant beach, 

Oft I wondered in distress ; 

Now with strugvlisg oars we press 
Through the growth of river-reeds, 
Thus far has our good ship journeyed 
On the way that homeward leads. 


As an invalid, contrary (o all expectation, had been 
successful in making an attempt at poetry, the people 
wondered and laughed over it. ‘Tho master of the ship, 
who has also been a grent sufferer, said to her ;—* You've 
heen misernhly sea-sick, aud have made a very wry faca 
pabont its but, in sooth, this fine effusion of yours, bears no 
resemblance to your face.” 

7th Day. —To-day, a3 we were ascending the mouth of 
the river, we found the Waters very shallow, so that our 

Minsave was nimatter of extreme difficulty, 

Although this was the case, the invalid master of the 
iship, who is, do tell the truth, a bard-hearted, stubborn sort 
jof mortal, did not mined, iu the least, tho hard work which 
fthe poor sailors hid, but amused: himself over the old 
woman's stanza, considering it a very interesting effort ; 
and, exultant concerning his resurn to Kiyoto, racked his 
own brains, and at length sueceeded in producing an effa- 
ston which runs as follows :— 


| 





To journey thus for many a day, 
And then to find the river-way 

Beset with shallows in this piace 
We take iy hard—the ship and I, 
And are, to-day, in doleful case. 


e 


These lines bear evitenee of having been inspired by the 
dismal state of their author's health, 

As ong stanza alone was insulligient, however, to express 
his feelings, he composed another to the following effect:— 

I Jong so for a swift return, 
Sure it muse he 
That this eur good ship's sore distress 
Is meant. for me— 
Tt has a grudge for me apart— 
The cruel water's shailow heart ! 
This poem was prebably due to excess of joy at being so 
rear tue Capital, but, it must be confessed, that it is net 
equal fo the lines composed by the old woman from Awaji, 
ane while Twas fecling chagrined and envious about the 
maifer, and tiinking Chat Thad better not have said 
anything abont my own effort, night drew on and we all 
retired to rest, 

Sth Day.—We are delaved at the river’s 
proceed, 

As we cannot goon, we have stopped here at the Im- 
pertal pastures and gamo preserves. The master of tho 
suipois sll suffering from his ehronie distempor produced 
by life on board, 


side, unable to 


Some one rent us, fosdayy a present of varions fresh and 
toothsome delicacies, for waich we gave him rice in return, 


The mean who broaeht us the etits, on seging one return 
for them, grambled to each other, seeretly, iu this wise,— 
“Took here! ‘This old, dvied rige, is all they have given 
pis or 8 Piss rise wool do. bts, for all the world, 
i 1 ; . : ros ” 
ijust like some that has heen heiled and deied 5" and of 
Kindred rade speeches Chey made a great many. 
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| To-day being ahoiday ou which wostinence is proper, we 

‘have denied ourserves tie use of flen, 

; Gin Day.— baie “dawn found us in wuech troutite and 
We dead riba boride e | ny istadtiue the 

tls Hite Lae ental y Wise: aras dread along by ropes, 
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1 The Yodouzawa, the weli-cmown river of ‘‘Naniwa,” or Osaka, 
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m truth, on account of the water having almost entirely 
disappeared. 

At last, however, we reached a place called Wada, where 
the ronds fork. 

Here we stopped, and dispatched servants to purchase 
rice, fish, and the like, for our use, and after they returned 
from their errands, started again upon our way. As we 
advanced, we took note of a royal pleasnre-house which 
rose full in sight ; and in gazing upon this ancient palaco, 
found exquisite pleasure ; for even the mountains behind it 
were picturesque, covered as they were with pines, while, 
in its court-yards, the Plum was blossoming in prodigal 
loveliness. 

A certain person while looking upon this scene, said ;— 
“Tn olden time, this palace was a very famous one, and 
when Prince Koretaka came hither, nt one time, for recrea- 
tion, accompanied by Ilis Excellency Navihira, the latter 
composed the following poem ’’ :— 

Could the cherry fade forever ; 
From the world, ’twould peaceful grow, 
And the troubled heart of spring-time 


(Eager for the flowers to blow) 
Calm itself to rest, 1 trow. 








At this most interesting spot, I also composed a peem 
to correspond, the words being as follows :— 
Change after change hath touched the scene before me, 
But thongh the ancient pines a thousand years have known, 
Still all unchanged resound their voices lonely, 
Breathing the self-same mournful tone. 

Some -one, also, composed another stauza which reads 
thus :— 

Methinks the Plum-tree’s blossoms must reuret thee, 
While thus the ages pass thy dwelling o'er ; 

For still they shed their ancient fragrance ’round it, 
Sweet as in far-off days of yore. 

While passing the time in these poctie diversions, filled 
with joy, we gradually appreached the Capital, Among 
our number are some who, absent for eo long a time, were 
without children when they left it, but are now returning 
with Jittle ones born to them in the provinee. With these 
denr little ones in their arms, they went on shore, and 
also frolicked with the children when on board ; so that 
at sight of their happiness, she who was once a mother, 
and now bereaved, wns unable to contain her grief. 

A stanza which she composed, in regard to this, is as 
follows :—. 

O grievous smart ! 
Of this sad thought, how one who bore 
Her darling hence should evermore 
Be thus bereft, while some, to-day, 
Who took 1:0 little ones away, - 
Return with children, glad of heart ! 

These words she uttcred with bitter tenrs. 

Had the father of the lost child chanced to hear these, 
what anguish would have been his! It was a poem that 
came from the heart ; for she who composed it, did not do 
so merely from love of verse-making. In Japan, and 
China as well, lumanity when moved by sorrow, tells its 
bitter griefin verze * . - . : i 

We stopped to-night at a place enlled Udono., 

10th Day.—Owing to some hindrance to-day the ship 
could not further ascend the river, 

ith Day.—There was n little rain to-day, but as it 
ceased after a time, the ship began her course up the river. 
As we were proceeding on our way, we noticed a sloping 
height, and on inquiry being made concerning it, some one 
replied that yonder was the shrine? of Yawata. On hear- 
ing this, all on board worshipped and paid due reverence 
to the god. 

When wo caught sight of the bridge of Yamazaki, there 
was no limit to the joy aud exultation of all the company. 

At this place there is a Buddhist temple called Sooji, 
and hero we stopped fora short (ime to make some prepa- 
ralions for our return to Kiyoto. 

* By the temple grow a number of willows, and chancing 


to nolice their shadows in the water, some one composed 
this stanza :— 


The rippling waves that come and go, 
Make fairy patterns, as they tlhw,— 

(A web of mingled sbade and shcen) 
And since ‘tis thus, they weave, I trow, 
The shadow-thread of willows green. 


a 
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: Dedicated to the war-yod HMashiman, 
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13th Day.—At the same place. 

l4th Day.—It- rained to-day. 
conveyance. 

15th Day.—The vehicle which I sent for came to-day. 

Indisposed, and disgusted with my Jong stay on ship- 
board, I landed, and visited the house of n certain person 
from whom I received a cordial welcome, the household 
apparently being greatly pleased, and entertaining me very 
hospitably. : 

‘The feast provided for mo by the Master of tho house 
was, indeed, so generous that I felt sorry for his trouble in 
making such a display. 

I made, alse, a number of preparations for my return, 
but the people of the house, although, kept busy ranning 
hither and thither on various errands, showed no signs of 
disgust ; but on the contrary, nided moe with the utmost 
politeness and assiduity. 

16th Day.—We began our ride toward the Capital, at 
midnight, 

As we passed the shops of Yamazaki, I noticed that the 
very pictures on the small boxes, the rice-cakes and 
vations articles were just ag of old ; but as to the hearts of 
tha people eayagved in selling these, Iam obliged to con- 
fess that Ido not know whether they are still the same or 
not. 

When we, at length, reached Shimasaka, on our road to 
Kiyoto, friends who had come from there to greet us, met 
us and provided a grent feast for our entertainment. I 
felt really sorry for all their trouble ; but DT could not help 
thinking how it was at the time LT went away, when the 
people thus met and treated me with stich kindness on my 
return. In spite however of the contrast, I thanked them 
with due courtesy. 

As we intended to enter Kiyoto by night, we did 


Sent to Kiyoto for a 


not hasten, so that when we crossed the Mnaltsura- 
gawa, it was by the light of the moon. Here, some 


of the company said :—This stream is not like the 
Asukagawa? for its deep places and shallows ave still the 
same.” 
Whereupon, 
follow :— 
Still in the moon of yon Heaven, 
The boughs of the Katsura‘ glow, 
Still unchanged in the Katsura river 
Its imaye is wirrored below. 


Some oue else also composed a stanza :-— 


Tar as the clouds in the Heaven above me, 
Thus seemed the Katsura, longed-for in vain 

Now I cross o’er it—sleeve wet in its waters— 
Joyful of heart that I view them again. 


romebody composed the lines which 


Then followed still another poetic effusion :— 
We are still unchanged, my heart and the river, 
The same though the long years come and go— 
We are still unchanged ; and, methinks. forever 
Our course with an equal depth will flow. 

On account of our excessive joy over returning to tho 
Capital, the poems were also in excess, Gradually, however, 
the darkness of the night deepened, so that we could no 
longer discern the famous places that lay along our route ; 
but we were glad, nevertheless, soeing that we had at last 
actually entered Kiyoto, 

As I passed through the gate-way of my home, the moon 
shone forth clear and bright so that the scene around 
me appeared in vivid outlines. Everything had fallen into 
disrepair and ruin, to a greater extent even than I had 
been advised of, while in ‘Tosa. 

The condition of things was, no donbt, an indication 
tliat the heart of the person left in charge, was rude and 
unfriendly in its nature. His honse was ouly separated 
from mine by a fence, and he therefore asked permission to 
have it under his care during my absence, and accordingly, 
I consented to his request. 

I sent him varions presents while in ‘Tosa, as expressions 
of my gratitude for his kindness ; but to-night, after seeing 
the rough and uncared-for condition of things about my 
home, IL would like to make a noisy complaint about the 
matter ; however, I cannot venture to do so to my neighbor 











® Referring to a proverbial expression which m:kes the Asuka- 
gawa the type of fickleness and change, with its varying deeps 
and shallows which are never the same from: day to day. 

* The Katsura tree, sup; osed to grow in the moon, haa 
already been referred tu in a noto appended to this translation, 
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here, and will have to forbear, althongh it is exceedingly 
annoying.—Well—nevertheless, I shall ondeavor to return 
thanks to him, with proper courtesy. 

The whele yard was, for the most part, in rude and 
melancholy ruin, What a dismal-looking sceno” !—eried 
those who were with me. “It is a home for one to think 
of ‘with regret,’—snid they, albeit there were no sad 
metories to haunt them as they gazed upon it. 

It was in this house that the littl: girl was born, whose 
fnte it has been never to return ; and how great, therefore, 
my agony of regret! My companions from tho ship with 
their children clasped in their arms, stood by, talking gayly 
and making sport of my forlorn house, in various ways ; 
and while thoy were thus, chatting together, my grief 
deepened and grew more and more unbearable, till, at 
Jength I said to one who knew my heart :— 

A mournful sight it is to see 
The young pines growing on this spot, 
While one born in my dwelling here, 
Returneth not—returneth not. 
Theee lines did not fully express all the anguish of my 
heart, and I added the stanza which follows :— 
I would that sbe who saw the pines 
Had shared with them their thousand years, 
Then had there been no long adieu, 
With all its bitter woe and tears. 

Concerning this sorrow, in the past, there are many pnain- 
ful things, hard to forget; but I cnnnot by any possivilily, 
express them all with their full force. ‘They are beyond 

* * * 


However, it may be, I will at once destroy this manu- 
script. * * * * ° * * a x 


The commontator adds in explanation, that ‘Tsurayuki’s 
mind grew bewildered, doubtless, in “the dark night of 
his sorrow,” as he recalled his lost child, and that he was, 
at all events, determined to destroy his diary, as something 
not proper for the eyo of another. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
LATE DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 
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THE ASPERGILLUM LYDIANUM., 
(Continued. ) 
iit. 


The cloud to which the captain had called my attcution increas- 
ed, but nothing of an alarming nature appeared on the horizon. At 
eight o’clock Dona Esteva summoned her two children, and bade 
them kneel down on the deck. ‘The two pretty little creatures, 
with their eyes raised to the beautiful constellations of the Horn- 
bill, the Phoenix, and the Peacock,-repeated their evening prayer. 
The sailors took their caps off, and instinclively bent the knee. 
Lydia, wrapped in her scarf, had approached the group ; but when 
—the prayer being concluded—Doua Esteva perceived this, she 
rose, and re-entered the cabin, followed by her husband. 

‘ That lady despises me,’ said Lydia, with evident emotion. 

* Perhaps she pities you still more, my dear Lydia.’ 

‘Sho pity me! Ono! My life is an enigma t.». a woman like 
her, an enigma which must trouble her too. Did you see the fright 
and haste with which she called away her children when they were 
speaking to me? Did she think me capable of harming the pretty 
little creatures? Do you think, doctor, there is anything to be 
compared to children? They have heaven on their brow and in 
their eyes, and I understand why it is that God takes tho fairest to 
make them His angels.’ 

She had laid hold of my arm to steady herself, for the vessel was 
now rolling a good deal ; aud sho led me back to the mast, took the 
seat she had occupied in the morning, 
I did not interrupt her ; it polinged her to give utterance to her 
pain. I entirely approved of her resolution to go to Mexico, to reside 
there, and relinquish her roving and irregular life. 

‘Only that I should he so entirely shut up within walls,’ she 
anid, ‘I would seek no other asylum that a couvent ; but 1 acknow- 
ledge I am afraid of that.’ 

I aslvised her to xct some sort of work to do. 

*T shall have to do so,’ she replied. ‘For all the world, I would 
not recommence my former life. Only to him would I have given 
myself wilhout reserve, if he had wished it. It tears my heart to 
think that he will never know how I enffer for his sake ; and "yet 
there isa charm in my pain. I cannot tell what it is. There are 
moments when I feel capable of doing some heroic deel—when | 
would like to sacrifice myself fov somebody. Those who have suf- 
fered in the past by my caprices aud my infidelities are fully 
avenged now, doctor ; and yet I have an excuse to offer for myself, 
I did not know that love without hope is a cruel torment.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ said I. ‘ All that will passaway. In six months 
you will have forgutten Valerio,’ 
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and began to talk of Valerio..- 


‘Don’t say that,’ cried Lydia fiercely, and starting up with flash- 
ing eyes, ‘or 1 shall think you are like the others, and hate you 
too. ‘To-morrow evening,’ she continuel, now speaking slowly, 
‘we shall be at Vera Cruz, and the day afterat Orizava. You 
will allow me to travel with you, will you not? I beg of you to do 
so. ‘hat cannot compromise you, for you have neither wife nor 
children. I am asick woman, docior—a patient in the full mean- 
ing of the word. I ueed some one to pity, to console me. .You 
treated me like a child when I received that wound ; you hurt me 
when you were dressing it, and 1 resisted; then you scolded me 
gently. Scold me again, dear doctor ; but let me tell you that I 
love you, and above all, let me weep.’ 

Lydia’s nature, which was full of refinement and tender feeling, 
had always seemed tome to be in complete discord with the life 
which she led. 1 could not help loving this charming creature, 
notwithstanding her errors ; and I now promised her that I would 
vot forsake her. Having coaxed her to go below, aud lie down in a 
hammock, I returned to the poop, and perceived at once that the 
breeze had freshened. Sebastian, who was standing near the 
whecl, came towards me. 

‘The night will be bettor than I ventured to hope,’ said he. ‘The 
wind is blowing fromthe offing. We must, however, wait for 
midnight. My orew are uneasy. You see they are all leaning 
over the bow. Ifthe fellows did not scent something in the air, 
they would be gambling in spite of my authority. 

‘They believe in the malign influence of one of your passengers 
—I have heard them.’ 

‘Why do you talk of that woman, doctor?’ said Sebastian an: 
crily, and making the sign of the cross on his breast. ‘It is very 
imprudent tosend hername outonthe wind. Ihave six fair 
golden crowns at home, which I would gladly give that she had 
never set her foot on board the Hirondelle ; aud indeed I have just 
made a vow to lay three of them on the Virgin’s altar if we get into 
port without an accident,’ 

‘You have crossed the Gulf a hundred times,’ said I to Sebastian, 
trying to combat his superstition ; “have yon never taken any but 
the faultlessly good on board ?’ 

‘I don't know about that ; but what I cin affirm is—but stay, leb 
us say no more about it, doctor.’ 

‘And let us drink an iced orrhata in front of the landing-place 
of Vera Cruz to-morrow,’ I replied, laying my hand upon our brave 
captain’s shoulder ;‘Tinvite you, and you shall coufess that you 
were mistaken.’ 

‘May God hear you, and bring your words true! I ought to 
watch ; but Iam wor. out, for I did not sleep while we were coming 
down the river. I am going to rest for a while, that I may be up 
at a quarter before twelve.’ 

‘Would you like me to watch in your place -” 

‘Hm! However, your life is at stake as well as my own. 
Your being here will keep my men on the yué rit ; T accept your 
Offer. (iood-night, doctor. Rouse ine at a quarter to twelve.’ 

With this, Sebastian lay down at full length on a bale of cotton, 
and presently was suoring sonorously. 

I went to my cabin to make sure that the tubes containing thé 
asperyillum were all safe. Dona Estev., her husband, and theit 
children occupied the little state-room which the captain had given 
up tothem. I did not,.in the least, share the superstitious fears 
of the sailors ; nevertheless I thouglit it prudent not to separate my- 
self from the tubes that contained my precious molluscs; so I 
placed them in the pocket of my coat, which I carvfully buttoned. 
This precaution having made my mind easy, I resume my seat on 
the poop, thinking of the discomfiture of Dr. Neidman, and of the 
applause which. three months hence, would follow the reading of 
my twenty-sixth treatise. 

One after another the sailors stretchel themselves upon the 
deck. The sky was murky, ‘The ship in her rapid course traced a 
phosphorescent furrow upon the dark waters of an intensity which 
surprised me, Every now and then a bright-hued medusa would 
spread itself out in the midst of the luminous foam, and I regret- 
ted that my little companions were not there to enjoy so rare and 
delightful a sight. I stood by the mainmast thinking of poor 
Lydia, aud hoping that she had uo notion of the alarm which her 
presence on board had created. The history of her past life was 
well known tome. She had been left an orphan in early cbild- 
hood: and her sad career, that of a fallen women, was to be at- 
tributed rather to a cruel deception than to evil instincts. And 
yet Dona Esteva, so good otherwise, so indulgent, was merciless 
towards the poor halfbreed. The jealous uneasiness with which 
ahe kept watch over her husband and children, as if the mere pre- 
sence of Lydia were a stain on thore whom she loved, did not es- 
cape the observation of the sailors. As for myself, I had no feeling 
but pity for the poor woman, so fovlishly in love with Valerio, who, 
according to what she had told me, had chivalrously defended her 
one day wheu she was insulted. 

All went well on deck. The wheel turned noisily, the sails bel- 
lied owt, and the liti!e vessel, like a horse feeling the spur, sped on 
with swiltness that justified its name. 

A little before midnight Sebastian awoke. He went to the 
prow, looked long at the horizon, and returned shaking his head, 

‘Go up to the mainyard,’ said he to one of the sailors, ‘and sing 
ont if yousce alight. | 

Then he asked for that article of luxury, which only makes its 
appearance on board the Mexican coastine ships under exceptional 
cireumstances, the compass. ‘Phe box was onened. 

‘Vera Cruz is there,’ said Sebastian, stretching out his arm 
when the necdle hat ceased to move. 

“Light on the wert,’ sang ont the man at the mainy ard, 

‘Po you reeounise iv) 

‘Tt comes and voces; itis the Uilova light.’ 

‘Right. Come down. You have not changed the course, have 
you?’ he asked, addressing tho others, 

‘No, captain,’ 
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‘Go and rest, doctor,’ said Sebastian, rubbing his hauds; ‘ and | 27 must have returned to the bottom of the sea, whence it cer- 
if you will allow me I will drink a glass of cognac to your health | tainly would not have been brought up again by Dr. Neidman. 
to-morrow ; the liquor of your country refreshes me more thau Iv 
orchata. . 

I walked about the deck for a few minutes, considering how I] The instinct of self-preservation had restored order on board, and 
should bestow myself for the night. If the sky had been starry, | the Indiuwns, who always regard a physician as at least half asorcerer, 
I should have simply stretched myself on a bale of cotton : but the | gathered around me. Sebastian, speaking firmly and quietly, re- 
breeze was fresh, and J went down into the cabin, and took pos- | gaincd his authority to some extent. He was a practised diver, and 
session of a rocking-chair. I placed the chair so that it should | he proposed to ascvrtain for himself upon what it wax that his ship 
move with, not against, the roll of the vessel, and, rocked by the | had struck, so that we might know whether we must at once eudea- 
motion, and lulled by the warm atmosphere which is always to be | vour to save ourselves, or whether there would be time for us to act 
had in the interior of a ship. I closed my eyes. I was half asleep, | with the coolness that isone’s best chance in great peril. He passed 
but I could hear the the despairing voic:s of the wind whistling [a rope round his boy, under the arms ; two stout sailors grasped it, 
through the ropes, and the foaming waves dashing avainst the /and then he slipped over the ship’s side and disappeared. We all 
prow of the schooner. Then she seemed to stop; aseiemn silence | bent over the sea in breathless silence for at least three minutes, and 
reigned! but presently she resumed her course; and I felt her| Don Salustio was taking off bis clothes, to go to the aid of the 
gliding over waters in whose depths myriads of zoonuhytes and |exp.orer, when the captain came to the surface, drew a long breath, 
molluscs, ay. even of the asperqillum iteelf, were doubtless hidden. | and dived under ouce more. 

A terrific shock awoke me ; l and my chair had both been over-| ‘God protects us!) he exclaimed, wien he had been hoisted on 
turned. A second shock explained the accident: the ship had} board after his second exploration ; ‘the Hirondelle is fixed upon a 
struck on a reef. Overicad were hirying footsteps, cries, clameur. | bod of white coral. from which the north wind only can tear her 

‘Up! up! I shouted, rushing towards Dona Esteva’s cabin. away. Couraze, my lade, courage !’ 

The young mother appeared, carrying little Lola, whom | tek The crew fell on ther knees, and Don Salustio went aft to con- 
from her. Don Salustio came afier, with Juan in his arms ; the |sole the Women with the assurauce that we were not in danger of 
poor children, who had been suddenly awakened, were crying. 1 / sinking. 
hurried to the poop, where | laid down my burden, and then re-} | While Sebastian was speaking, I picked some patches of sand off 
turned to assist Dona Fsteva. Day was dawning : and in less than | his legs, with the intention of studying this unlooked-for prize by 
five minutes we were all huddle:l! together near the wheel, still }and by with the aid of the magnifying-lass. When the sailors 
ignorant of what it was we had to fear. saw that I carefully folded up iny sample of the sea’s fluoring in a 

The Hirondelle, leaning over to one siia, was no longer in| leaf of my pocket-book, they regarded me with mingled curiosity 
motion. The sea was not very high, but it rolled in long waves |}and fear. I thongltit wise to avoid any misintcrpretation, and 60 
which, being whipped by the wind, sent their foam into our faces.|I told them that 1 was fulfilling a vow to my patron saint ; an ex- 
Sebastian was encouraging hia men in a loud firm yoics, while | planation which rendered the action perfectly natural. 
they, perched in the tops, furled the fluttering sails. The long-boat had now to be made ready, and as it was buried 

The ships course had been altered, and a current had tung her] under a portion of the cargo—for there had never been an occasion 
upon the coral reefs of Isola Verde. to use iton any of tue short monthly trips of the Hirondelle—this 

Dona Esteva, on her knees, her children clasped to her bosom, | was no easy task. [te had been exposed for three years to the sun's 
looked at the sea with eyes distended by terror. A dull noise was | rays, and was leaky snd in great need of calking. We had no tow; 
heard. and a rapid glance from Don Nalustio apprise? me that he as | but we had plenty of cotton, JLowever, before we set to work vic- 
well as I had divined its cause. ‘Che hull of the dLirendelle had jtuals had to be thouzht of. A bag of rice, which bad been left on 
been stove in, and the roaring water was invading the little vessel. isch. aud was soaked with water, put the crew in good humour. 

1 can still sce the unhappy father, standing upright, with dilated | We bad no fresh water: but a sailor had some water-melons, which 
nostrils, and arms stretched ont above the heals of his wife and | he was taking to Vera Cruz; with there our thirst might be as- 
children, to protect them. When a hungry wave came foaming |suaged. Don Salustio bought them from the sailor, and paid him 
| 


crouched like a hunter ou the track, ready to fight with the terrible | At sunse. the long-boat was afloat. Sebastian scanned the hor- 
element which came to menace the beings without whom life /izon long and anxionsiy. She wind had died away; the sea was 
would be meaningless to him. becoming calm. Jt was agrecd that we should wait until it was 

Suddenly there arose an tumult at the other end of the ship. |auite emooth before quitting the wreck. The sailors approved of 
brutal voices uttering shouts and menaccs of death. I ran to the |this decision, which postpoued our departure antil the morrow. 
spot, and fornd two sturdy sailors dragging Lydia along, their] The sandy and desert shore of Alvarado rose before us: but we 
knives in their hands. She was pale, and her eves were fixed, her | were unfortunately off a part of the coast which is not frequented 
hair fell Joose around her, ard her bosom was bare ; but she neither | by the fishing-boats. and no help was to be hoped for. According 
struggled nor uitered a cry. Sebastian, in a furious race, was |}to the captain's calculations, it would take us teu hours to gain 
striking the men to make them Jeti go their hold of their victim ; Le} the shore, which was beset with breakers, invisible al our distance 
shared the superstition of his crew, but he did not want to have from them. 


towards them, Von Salustio, with clenched fists, holding his breath, money down. 


blood shed on board his ship. I threw myseif in front of Lydia, and] All that day I was constant'y helping everybody, from the cook 
shouted at the madmen who were threatening her ; but they were iL 
wild with fear, and pushed me violently away. A shock, followed 
by an ominous cracking and straiuing sound, ghook the ship from 
stem to stera, andthe near prospect of death renderad the sailors 
merciless. Sebastian aud [ were losiug our sreund., when the 
voice of Salustio mmie itseif heard amid the uproar. He belonced 
toacaste which the Indians are accustomed to respect, and they The crew appeared to be perfectly subdued: the sailors even 
hesitatcd for a moment, and loosed their he'd of Lydia.  Feeliup | ostentatiously avoided approaching the poop. J did not talk to any 
herself free, she rushed to the masi, which she svemed to have fone exerpt the children, who were greatly amused by the immer: 
chosen asa place of shelter. What an awakening, and what a /sien of the vessel. A number of sharks were swimming about us, 
Beene ! ; and 1 instructed my little pupils in the naturo and ways of those 

The water wet our feet, but the ship sank no lower. The Judians, | monsters. Juan and Lola consiantly called Lydia to come and 
having recovered from their momentary surprise, rushed upon us. {iisten to what [ was saying, and every now and then my cyes 

‘Leave us to save your life and ours,’ raid one of thein to me. | would meet hers ; I would give her a friendly nod, and resume my 
‘The sea must have a victim.’ demonstration, 

Sebastian was knocked down ; two sailors seized me. It was all By the time the long-bvat was atloat we were all exhausted with 
over with Lydia. Iwas strugeling frantically with my captors. | fatigue. The two extremities of theship were high and dry; the 
thinking at every instant that Ishould hear the death-shriek of | sailors took possession of their quarters. and we remained on the 
the unfortunate young woman, when the Indians feil back. I] poop. Wes; read a sail upon the deck ; Don Salustio seated himeelf 
turned, and saw Dona Esteva standing in front of Lydia in a firm | upon it ; his wife lay by his side, her head pillowed upon his breast, 
and commaading attitule, and almost covering, her with her own | while the children played at their feet. We were to embark in the 
body, In Lydia's arms ee had placed the little Lula ! Again Don |lons-boat at daybreak. The sea was becoming more and more calm ; 
Salustio spoke, and 1 seconded him. Sebastian, whose forehead | our voyage would be the easiest thing possible—at least I thought 
was bleeding from a cutlass wound recvived in the fray, eame Lo our j*o and endeavoured to persuade my companions to think so too. 
aid. The simple, noble, heroic action of Dona Esteva had rendered | 'fhey were. however, downcast., melancholy, and apprehensive. I 
our words needless ; the eneiny was conquered. did all in my power to cheer them up. 

I seized the hand of the young mother, aud press. Day Eps apen Lvdia was near we. sitting in Indian fashion , and afier a while, 
it with fervent admiration. Lydia gazed. her great eyes wet with | yielding to that instinct which leads women to seek protection, she 
tears, upon her who had just saved her, aud presse: the child closely | leaned her head lightly against my shoulder. A little later, and 
to her naked bosom. I led the two women towards the poop, our;she unconsciously imitated the attitude of Dona Esteva, letting 
sole place of refuge now, and when we reached it Lydia knelt down | her beautiad head nestle in my breast, while she thouzitfully 
at the feet of Dona Isteva and stretched out her clasped hands, | watched the children as they rumbled about in the tolds of the sail. 
She desired to speak, but ovly sols would come. ‘She two children, ‘Tell me, Lydia,’ said little Juan, suddenly accosting her, ‘is 
astonished at this scene, looked from one to the other of us inquir- | Bernarius your husband 2’ . 
ingly, and then, believiny, doubbless, that sie had offended their} * Lydia is ny daughter. snid I, laying my hand on her hair. 
aust liny, they hung ou Lyiia’y neck, erying with her, aad imploring She ros alruptiy, wrapped her searf about her head, and moved 
Dee for her. ; away. Ab nine o'clock every soul on board the Hirendelle, except 

bray vise,’ raid Dona Vsteva very eentiy, tokine the twe hands Lycian and mysclf, was asleep, Idrew near to the poor young 
that were Weld out towsnds hier aud thea, to eccare from the mute | woman, who was gazing abse. tly at the sea, and mace her sit down 
admiration of Lydia, who coulda not tise hereves from her face, she | by my side. She began to ial to me of the courareous and noble 
began to arrange the disheveled Lids of the Pook YOubs woman, aud faction of Dona isteva, which had fided ber with admiration. 
to adinss her torn Ue ; ‘f wish she would take me into her services, doctor,’ she said; I 

i leit thom thie On pessiiaee Lorsve the eabiu, Which tvas vow | would gladly be her slave. When she came towards me, when she 
full of water, [ shuddered to think that, bad not au insciration Jed 


held out her hand, and confided her child to mo, I folt as if I were 
me to secure the tubes on my own person, the Asperyillum Johan- \looking at the blessed Virgin herself.’ 


to the calkers, Having picked up a well-greased-line, I profited by 
the discovery to procure a little of the sand off the bottom of the 
hollow in which we were lying, and bad the good fortune to get 
hold of three porpites of the species described by the learned Lesso 
as belouging to tue coasts of Peru; and which had. no doubt, been 
sWept into these strange waters by the caprices of th currents. 
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‘And Valerio?’ said I, with a smile which I made as roguish as} in golden light, was dazzling, and the sea rocked itself languidly, 
possible. with the careless grace of a Creole woman. 

‘Tlove him,’ she answered, after a moiment’s silence + ‘and I ‘To-morrow, with the first beams of day,’ said I to Dona Esteva, 
will not banish that love from my heart—from it I have learned} who was helping me to some rice, ‘we shall be rowing towards 
once more how to blush.’ land.’ 

At midnight Lydia had fallen asleep, and, as I was tired of walk-| ‘To-morrow, with the first beams of day,’ said Sebastian, ‘we 
ing on tho narrow rlatform, I settled a place for myself near her,}| must have reached the chore.’ 
and Bop to follow her example. Tho night was dark, the air} He had just come back from a long look-out towards the horizon, 
was perfectly still, and the waves, silent, though moving, rose| and he seemed anxious, 
aud fellas if marking the respiration of the ocean. Nowand| ‘Let us embark at once,’ he added; ‘the calm which you 
than I noticed that a sailor would get up, examine the sea, come a} admire so much, doctor, will not last longer than a woman's whim.’ 
little away in our direction as if to inspect us. anfthen vanish. I ‘The south wind will ruffle the zea this evening,’ continued the 
wished to keep awakc, dreading some surprise, some attempt on| captain. ‘ To-morrow it will be the turn of the north wind ; and 
Lydia's life, fur the conduct of Dr. Neidman had taught me what | the Hirondelle herself, if the poor little craft were still afloat, 
was to be expected from mankind. All of a sudden I remembered | would be obliged to fold her wings.’ 
that the Aspergillum vaginiferum, studied by Blainville, has two] Every one to his own trade. If I venture to differ from Dr. 
hardly discernible valves above its disk. Does the Axpergillum | Neidman so far as to believe myself incapable of confounding an 
Johanneum possess these two valves? I turned and re-turned | aspergillum with a teredo, I have never set up for understanding 
the tubes which contained my specimens, reproaching myself that I] the sea better than a sailor; so, instead of replying, I hastened to 
had not verified thia capital point; and while brooding bitterly | throw somo ropes into the canoe. 
over my culpable negligence slumber surprised me. ‘We are one too many,’ said the captain roughly, as he glanced 

Suddenly I felt myself seized by the arm, and struggled, think-| at the fragile skiff, and counted us with his eyes. 
ing I was dreaming ; but on opening my eyes I saw that day had| Dona Esteva and Don Salustio, who were about to atep into the 
dawned. The sight of Scbastian’s face aroused me thoroughly, as} canoe, drew back as if moved by the same spring. 
without a word he drew me to the ship’s side, and pointed to the ‘Go, dootor,’ said the latter, pushing his wife, and children to- 
horizon, <A black speck was rising and falling between us and| wards me. ‘I confide them to you.’ 
the land. The Indians had taken to the long-boat and deserted ‘I will not leave you!’ cried the young wife, as she clasp- 
us, leaving the defenders of poor Lydia, who had baulked them of | ed her husband's arm with both hands. 
their prey, to the mercy of the cruel sea. Lydia turned deadly pale. A solemn silence fell upon us ; we 

Vv. did not dare to look at each other, or to speak. A last I drew out 


Sebastian, as if atruck dumb by our terrible situation, continued of nt oe oe eee the aspergillum ; they had been 
silent The poor fellow had a wife and children, and he was think- oie y he nie se a h i 
ing of them. It was plain that the sailors, dreading the evil in-|_.. 1 r ri D sar ‘Dox Peacock ra ne geet a, BenOrss 
fluence which they in their superstition imputed to the half-breed Im tintele a pace eee Vere C wat rg Ad bois aap 
wonian, had on the preceeding day plotted this desertion, which Bo: iG 1. nee gare > ae . h he aid be te wits =. bi fre : 
jot one of us had suspected. aver to the Aviodcan oouscl informing hith of a ed they ental 

; : : ee eer ; ; “ ; 
Ritoren Ailes pt ae this evening,’ said I to Sebastian, and he ee AG aor a agen eae =e ae nf my 

‘Unless by a miracle,’ replied tho captain, shaking his head, | PTECAUvIOn 18 Lo avoid & toss OF time. wcvertheless, if by any Chance 
‘not one of them will ever Preaoti land. Pthey are driving right I _ nob satan my ees agi boa my tel is; in it I 
ahead upon the breakers, and they do not know how to avoid them. he eee Raia a nee h ary collections. When you are in 
- If by any chance one of them should get to shore. it will take him the canoe, Sebastian, you will hand me up a little rice ; it will be 


3 
more than a day to reach Alvarado; and where should he find a of more use to me than to you. 


; : : ‘What do you mean to do, then?’ asked the captain. 
boat, even supposing he had the courage to return to us? Besides, ‘ ie yor: f i ; P , ; 
if we had hail a friend among those wretches, he would either have ‘To remain quietly here, my g old friend, and wait until you 


warned us or remained here with us. No, no; hunger and thirst | O™° back to fetch me. The solitude of the ocean has no greater 
will do for us, if the cen should spare us ; our solo resource hence-| t¢ttors for me than that of the forests in which I lived so long ; 
forth is the mercy of God.’ during your absence I shall sound the sea all round your ship, and 

Sebastian was right. Nevertheless, prompt action was our duty. who knows what discoveries I shall make!’ Time is precious, pray 


sh 
I went immediately in search of a bottle, with the intention of } 5° off! 
placing the tubes containing the axperyillum in it, a precaution Lydia, who had come forward, put out her hands to me; I 


which I ought to have taken earlier. I was up to my knees in thought she was bidding me farewell. eves a 
water when a cry recalled mo to the poop, where I found Dona I stay with you,’ she said simply. ‘ Where you are, it is good 


J 
Visteva, deadly pale and wecping silently, with her eyes fixed on for me to be. 
Lydia, who knelt at her feet, sobbing. ; I meant to repulse her but, contrary to my intentions, I pressed 

‘It is I—it is all on account of me!’ said the unhappy woman, | her to my heart. Emotion, weakuess which I could not master, 
over and over again ‘ deprived me of my voice. I could not speak. Don Salustio, Dona 

Don Salustio, speechless and motionless, held his children by | Esteva, and Sebastian came to us. The two children began to cry ; 
their little hands. nobody would get into the boat. 

At this spectacle all my coolness returned. ‘By my faith as a Christian. doctor,’ said the captain, whose 

‘Cod forsakes only those who forsake themselves,’ said I to] left hand had grasped inine, while, with the thumb and forefinger 
myself ; ‘hunzer, thirst, and the elements are the ancient enemies | of the right, he traced the cross in the air, ‘I spoke too soon and too 
of man, but they have not always got the better of him.’ Then [| loud, If the sea remains cal the canoe will carry us all. Don't 
addressed the captain: ‘Let us hold a council. Your Mahometan | let us lose time, if you please. All the same, the folk who Bay 
resignation may be.all very meritorious, but, for my part, I don't | you're an oddity, tell no lies.’ 
mean to die.’ Dona [exsteva got into the boat, Don Salustio followed her, and 

‘Nor I either,’ said the brave little Juan, taking his stand by|I passed the children on to him. Lydia, who was uneasy and 
my side. suspicious, would not go before me. 

‘Up, then, and let us bo doing! Why, Sebastian, we still have| ‘I should leave you behind without remorse, doctor,’ resumed 
the planks under onr fect, man! Up! said I to Lydia, whom J] Sebastian, ‘or, rather, I would remain myself, if I were not con- 
raised from her knees ; ‘upon my soul, my child, and so surely as| Vinced that before to-morrow evening the Hirondelle will be gone; 
Dr. Neidman has calumniated me, no matter what your life may Don't take me for a bad scaman because my ship has come to 
have been, yon ave one of God's creatures, just as we are, and it is| grief; no man can call himself a rider whose horse has never 
an outrage and afi insult to Him to belicve that He is going to| thrown him. Ina few hours the north wind will be blowing, and 
drown us for your peccadiloes. Once more, Sebastian, my good|then tho walls of San Juan of Ulloa will have cnough to do to 
friend, sect us an example. Is not there a canoe on board? protect the veasels in harbour. Let us go now, or let us all stay 

The captain stood up and shook himself. here’ | 

‘By my eternal salvation, doctor,’ he cried, as he grasped my{ I yielded. Don Salustio and the children were placed in the 
hand, ‘you aeeaman! Let us empty out the canoe, and you] bow of the canoe, which was about three yards long ; Lydia, Sebas- 
shall see whether I know the coast or nob.’ = ? tian, and [eat aft. The little craft bare:y floated above the great 

The fragile Indian boat, which I had remarkeil, Jay, like the | abyes, and whiile vacillating incessantly, obliged us tu remain per- 
Joug-boat, under a heap of cotton bales. We set to work to clear fectly motionless. Sebastian was right: we were one too many. 
it, Dona Esteva and Lydia insisting on helping us. I entrusted to] We cast a last look at the Hirondeile, Dona Esteva repeated a 
their care tae hay of rice, which tho fugitives had Lappily negleet-| prayer aloud, and the fragile skiff, intended ouly to nivigate the 
ed to take with thein, and some firewoo:l. An oar was missing ; | Peaceful current of a river. was being impelled tuwards that blue 
we hal to supply its place by the aid of a bit of tackle used in| line on the horizon which was laud. 
hoix:ing the anchor, Thanks to Mexican carelessness, we had IT confided one of the tubes containing the aspergi/lum to Dona 
neither an axe nor asaw ; one of those implements would have] Fsteva, and the other to Lydia. Whatever might happen to us, 
secured our safety, by enabling us to cut materials for a raft out of | L knew that Don Salustio aud Sebastian would give their lives to 
the ship, At length we were obliged to rest aud eat. We had all| save the two woinen. At first I had thouzht of intrusting the pre- 
worked, each for the others, and I remarked that, like the great | cious deposit to Juan, and Lola, for a special star seems to protect 
Lanperor Titus, we might declare that we had not lost our day. children frum danger ; but they might have jerked the tubes into 

‘IT k:ow that Titus, said Sebastian :‘ but no one ever called him | the sea in play, and it would not do to let Dr. Neidiman get tho 
‘emperor. ‘They geuerally called him “the one-eved ;” for he! better of me. 
had José his right eye in a dispute witha maletoer. He was asort| Whe the sun went Gown we were still {oo near the Hirondcile, 
of cousin of mine.’ ; aud yet, nutwiihstandiug the labours of the day, we had rowed 

Sshastian’s blunder made me suiile at first: bul I soon perceived | vituruusty. Thad takeu care to put the couked rice aid waters 
that I was tho on!v person on board the Hirond le who knew the! mneions lito he boat :*q that we had some supoer, ‘The childven 
name of the son of Vespasian, of him who conquered Jerusalem, | could not undersiand why we refused to vive them water, with £0 
: the joy of tho whole earth,’ and a sense of disiain for all earthiy } much arvand them ; they were allowed to tasie tie sua-water, ard 
Siory stole over mo, The woather wo. splendid; the sky, bathed | after that they asked for it no more. The night came—night with 
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out a moon; but fortunately the stars shed their light upon the 
sleeping waves. ‘The uaequal stroke of our oars was the only sound 
that broke the majestic sileuce of the sea, The noctiluca: did not 
fail to give out their fiery sparks ; but the water, su:ldenly agitat- 
ed, undulated along the sides of the boat, and I thought of the ter- 
rible words of Sebastian. At about three o'clock in the morning we 
were roving in utter darkness, and it needed all the keenness of an 
Iudian's senses not to hesitate about the direction to be taken. 


‘I smell the land,’ Sebastian, who seemed to see in the dark, 
would say to me from time to time. 


Preseutly he left off rowing. I rose to take his place. 

‘Don't stir, he said, in alow voice. *We aro caught in acur- 
rent. Listen!’ 

Don Salustio, his wife, and the children were sleeping. Lydia, 
lying in the boat with her head upon my knees, had also yielded to 
extreme weariness. Of a sudden a Jight breeze touched the sea 
and gently caressed our faces. ‘We ure lost, said Sebastian, lay- 
ing his hand heavily upon my shoulder; ‘here comes the wind.’ I 
looked at Dona Esteva, as she lay asleep, with u praycr that she 
miyht awake no more. 

‘ Let us row,’ said 1. 

‘We are coiny towards land—an eddy is driving us there. Pre- 
sently we shall be within the line of the breakers, and the canoe 
will fill with water.’ 

‘What shall we do?’ 


‘Make «iw act of coutrition, doctor, and hear each other's confes- 
sion. | wand the truti—we are one too many.’ 


Sebastian was no longer rowiny. I wanted tostand up —to walk. 
The interdiction of all motion adced to my sufferings. * Friend,’ said 
I, speaking very low, ‘1 canswim. When the time comes, you 
shall fasten a rope round my body, aud I will swim after the boat.’ 


‘You would be swept away aud drown d, doctor.’ 


Lydia stirred. [felt the arm which clasped my knees contract. 
I nudged Scbastian. as a hint to him to keep silence ; and he bezau 
to row very slowly. Aftera few minutes, I spoke to my companion 
again. J had had time to refiect. 


‘The sacrifice of iny life is made. Jt would be too foolish to 
condemn all these young creatures to perish on account of a useless 
old man of ny serc. We will try the experiment. Perhaps it may 
not cost me so dear as you think. Whenwe are close to the break- 
ers I willtry toswim. I will cling to the first bit of rock which I 
find under my hand, and you will come and pick me up when your 
precious cargo is in safety. Dont answer me—think of your wife 
and children. What I propose is reasonable. Now row.’ 

Lydia stirred once ino:e, and her movement prevented Sebastian 
from replying. We contented himself with taking my hand, which 
he squeezed ruthlessly. At about four o'clock the putis of wind 
becaine more frequent. Don Salustio. heavy and numbed with 
sleep and exposure, took his turn at the oars. He remarked that 
the sea was growing rough, Sebastian sat by my side. 


‘Daylight !—O. if dayl'ght would but come!’ he muttered, turn- 
ing his heal towards the east: and then he suddenly called out, 
‘Coase rowing!" Lydia sat up: Scbastian bent his head and lis- 
tened. ‘Are you still resolved.’ 

I answered by a nod: and he picked up a repe, and held it ont to 
me. My heart beat fitfully, but I thought of the many perils I had 
escaped, and did net despair of coming out of this one also. A 
purple line marked the horizon ; the surface of the sca was tinged 
with rel: the reefs, covered with-foam, showed themselves a few 
enbie-lengths ahead of us. 

‘Now, now !° shonted Sebastian to Don Salustio. 


Ly lia leaned towards me... © For you and for them,’ said she dis- 
tinctly, pointing to the children ; then, uttering the name of Val- 
erio, she threw herself backwards and sank beneath the waves. 

I flung myself forward, and was strnck on the head and blinded 
by the water, while a strong arm seized and flung me into the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

‘Lydia!’ I exclaimed. us soon ag [ had recovered my senses. 

‘God has Leen sutisfiedl with one victim,’ answered t! e grave 
voice of Nebastinn. ‘Weare savel!’ 

We were fluating on a sheet of calm water, gilded by the rising 
sun, and its gentle undulation was carrying us to the shore. 

‘On your kuees!on your knees!’ Leried. ‘Did you not under- 
stand that she gave her life to save us, that she—’ 

I conld not say mere, T sat down ulterly overpowered, while 
Sebastian, who ha: guessed the truth, narrated, iu his simple 
but expressive Janguage, the devoted and heroic deed of poor 
Lydia. 

We reached the shore, and had only to go to one of the farms 
alit'ie way intend, 

I bade adien to my corrpanions: I would not leave the beach 
until the sca should have given ine up its prey. 

‘There are two of us, ductor, said Dona Esteyva. 
wait.’ 

We waited in van. 


‘I also will 


T found (ie asergilient Which Thad inctiusted to Lydia in my 
pocket, into which she had slipped it. Enropean classifiers are 
KOnCLUMEs Very woscrupulous about changing or modifying the 
Hames of objec’. of natural history which are sent to them from 
Abroad. My moive for relating the story of poor Lydia’s death 
IN sil its Gets, is that I may entreal iny brother naturalists to 
Tespees tho have Auer lain Luafianim, which [ have cryen, 
With the fall consent of Dona Exteva Mendez, to the beautiful 
mollusc discovered by her sun,—Zime. 
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NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 





The s.s. Niigata Maru with English Mails on board left 
Hongkong at 5 p.m. on Friday, the 3rd instant, 





According to the Hochi, Mr. Yoshida, Japanese Minister 
to the United States, is likely to be appointed Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Another report mentions that 
Mr. ‘Terashima, President of the Senate, may succeed Mr. 
Yoshida in his Embassy. 





The Hochi's Korean correspondent asserts that tho priest 
Ri Tojin, the prominent progressionist, who was formerly 
reported to have been assassinated by the anti-foreign 
party, has in reality made good his escapo to China, where 
he is inv secret relation with some Americans, The 
negotiations for a revision of the custom tariff, which was 
one of the main objects of the Iate Korean mission to 
Japan, proving unsatisfactory to the Seoul Government, 
another embassy will be sont hither during the Ist month 
of the Korean enleular.—It is said that the late Envoy 
Cho Heiko was demented at one time in this youth, and 
hans never been completely cured. Sometimes he becomes 
In the course of a conference with Mr. Inouye, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, something annoyed him, and 
he suddenly kicke.l his chair to the ground, and returned 


furious, 


to his lodging without saying good-hy, Subsequently he 
confined himself to his bed for four or five days, aud 
proposed to leave ‘Tokiyo without informing the Japau- 
ese anthorities. Ilo was dissuaded from this course by 
Mr. Haaafusa, Japanese Minister to Seoul, and went 
himself to bid Mr. Inouye farewell, sending his subordinates 
to the three Ministers of State to make his adieux.—H. I. 
J. M.S. Setki arrived at Fusan on the 27th of January 
last, and is waiting for tho arrival of Mr. Hanafusn, ete., 
etc. 





A rumour that the Financial Department considers the 
advisability of arresting, for n while, the destruction of 
paper money, pending tho accumulation of 30,000,090 yen 
in specie in the Treasury, has, says the Hochi Shimbun, . 
caused great anxiety in tho mereantile community. As 
there is ne probability of a forcigu loan, the Government 
must, they suppose, necessarily derivo tho specie in ques- 
tion from the market in Yokohama. ‘This will soon nffect 
the rate of exchange; and perhaps, create a difference, 
ngnin, between the values of Japanese and Mexican specie. 

According to announcement, the first number of the Fist 
Shimpo was publishod on the Ist instant*from the Keso- 
giuiku, Mr. Fukuzawa’s school, at Miia, Tokiyo. The 
director is Mr. Nakakamignawa Hikojiro. Messrs. Fuku- 
zawa and Obata are said to render considerable assistance 
to the new paper. - 





I. I. J. M.S. Tsukuba Kan \eft Shinagawa en route for 
New Zealand at 10.30 a.m., on the 4th instant. Admiral 
Kawamura, Minister of the Navy, inspected her on the 
previous day. 


The AHochi Shinbun mentions that of late the Govern. 
ment has been making inquiries with a view to the adjust- 
ment of the estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the 
15th fiseal yoar, which commences in July next, and that 
various Bureaux crave increases in their appropriations. 
Thos, the War and Naval Departments have applied fot 
increments in the sums of yen 1,500,000 and 700,000 res- 
pectively, ‘The total augmentation applied for by these 
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Departments and several others, has already reached about 
yen 3,000,000. Adding to this the subsidy of yen 800,000 
required for the shizoku, we find that an addition of about 
yen 4,000,000 to the national income will bo required for 
the coming year. 





The First Minister of State has announced that the 
annual appropriations for the now prefectures of Hakodate, 
Sapporo, and Nemuro, in Hokkaido—for the expenses 
of Kencho, Shinto shrines, and police and local business 
—will be, for the present, yen 218,405, 351,986, and 
102,607 respectively. 





The Mainichi gives 8 rumour that His Excellency Sanjo, 
First Minister of State, will shortly be relieved of his 
additional function as Imperial. historiographer, in favour 
of His Imperial Highness Prince Arisugawa, Second 
Minister of State. 





H. E. Ito and gentlemen of his party were received in 
furewell audience by the Emperor on the 8th instant. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that, robberies having 
become very frequent in the Yokohama Foreign Settle- 
ment, the authorities have made rigid search for the 
offendors, and have arrested two of them, one of whom is by 
name Fujisawa Kinjiro, an Okayamna-Ken man, and the 
othor ‘Tomizawa Dnigoro, Chiba-Ken, Some of their 
plunder is said to be from foreign firms :—710 pounds of 
cotton yarn from Messys. Adamson, Bell & Co., No. 39 ; 
75 pounds of the same staple from Messrs. Mollison, Fraser 
& Co., No. 48 ; 19 bags of iron nails from Mr. Alan Owston, 
No. 179, and 7 sewing machines from Messrs. Annand & 
Co., No. 55. Further they bad succeeded in stealing many 
axes and other tools. 





It is again asserted that his Majesty the Emperor has 
decided to visit Kiushiu in May next, and that his suite 
for the journey has already been appointed. 





The Hochi Shimbun says that the well known broker, 
Mr. Shimidzu Inosuke, Director of tho Yakubun-sha 
. (Translation Office) at Kita Naka-dori, Yokohama, was 
arrested in his residence at Miyazaki-cho during the night 
of the 6th instant on a charge of having obtained money 
fraudulently from certain foreigners. ‘The Fiji Shimpo has 
similar intelligouce and states that the total misappropriat- 
ed is forty or fifty thousand dollars. It is true that Mr. 
Shimidzu is in serious tronble on a charge preferred by 
foreigners who confided in him, and whose confidence he 
appears to have abused ; but the amount of his defalcations 
does not nearly appronch the large sum mentioned by our 
native contemporary. - 





The Mainichi states that the sum of $31,000 has been 
forwarded by the Finance Department tothe Ministry on ac- 
count of travelling the expenses of His Excellency Ito, who 
leaves, with his suite, for Europe iu the P. & O. Steamer 
Sunda.—It is rumored that Prince Arisugawa will shortly 
visit Russin on a special mission.—The Hochi Shimbun 
states that a sum of two million yen is- due from the 
Kaitakushi Colonization Commissiou to the Government. 





The Choya Shimbun las o story of a crew of Chinese 
rebels, who had exckped from their own coasts, being 
wrecked on the island of Iki, where they landed in a starving 
condition, They were succored by the local officials, who, 
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‘express our symapthy with the strangers. 
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however, rendered suspicious by finding a quantity of arms 
concealed in the bottom of the junk, sent the shipwrecked 
people to Nagasaki, where their case is still under 
investigation. 





Tho wooden tramway between Sendai and Gamou-hama, 
in Miyagi Ken, which has lately been completed, was 
opened to traffic on the 19th ultimo, the distance traversed 
being about three ri. The Prefect, Secretaries and other 
local officials, and the Director and members of the Company 
(Bokudo Kwaisha), were the firet passengers on the trial 
journey. . 





—s 


Various regulations were issued by the First Minister of 
state, and the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, on the 
8rd instant for the Water Products Exhibition (Suisan 
Hakuran-Kwai) which is to be opened in Tokiyo from 
the Ist of March to the 8th of June, nex$ year. 





The Keizai ridicules the great anxiety which has lately 
been expressed by the Hoch: Shimbun with reference to the 
reported application by the foreign merchants for per- 
mission to enter into partnership with Japanese. The 
Japanese Lconomist says that its contemporary could easily 
discover that the acceptance of the proposal would bea 
happy event for the commerce of Japan, if it took the pains 
to read the chapter on Capital in any work on political 
economy. In former days, the Keszai continues, opinion 
in favour of closing the ports was widespread in this 
country ; but now every one recognizes that what was hoped 
for was merely a political vision, And although the Hochz 
still entertains and proclaims an obsolete idea in regard to 
foreign capital, yet in days to come it too will recoguize that 
it has been fondly dreaming. 





The foreign (Iuropean and American) communities of 
Yokohama havo to thank the Keizai Zasshi for a compas- 
sionate Jament over the decline of their trade. “ Although 
the stone-faced and high-storied foreign houses in Main 
Street are elegant, yet the majority of them are left empty 
and tenantless. There are comparatively many residents in 
Water Street; yet even there unoccupied houses are 
numerous. The foreign settlement is indeed in a lamentable 
state. According to what we hear, owing to tho recent dull- 
ness of commerce, Europeans and Americans cannot derive 
profit enough, to cover their expenses; and therefore 
many of them are now living in retirement on the hills of 
Hommoku; while not a few have returned to their homes. 
What is the cause of all this? Is their failure in business 
ascribable to the rise in the exchange rate of silver. 
or have the home made imitations of foreign articles 
becomo cheaper than imported goods? We cannot but 
On the other 
hand the Chinamen, and they alone, enjoy good fortune. They 
remove by degrees to residences vacated by the Westerners, 
and there they live tolerably. Generally speaking, the 
Celestials seem to possess the disposition of Gan Kai and Gen 
Ken (ancient Chineso literati, who, satisfying themselves with 
poor living, took no heed of dust and dirt), They liberally 
paste plenty of pieces of red paper, covered with written 
characters; over squalid doors ; suspend broken paper lanterns 
at the entrance, and expose tothe sun, foul bed-clothes, 
children’s dresses, and so forth, on the rails of their balconies. 
Japanese, indeed, cannot even endure to think of such 
habits. For all that, the Chinamen are adepts in commerce 
and therefore it is said that the expulsion of Europeans from 
Yokohama is, to a great extent, due to their competition.” 
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Tho Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that, in the afternoon of 
the 4th instant, Wis Imperial Highness Arisugawa-no-Miya, 
with a Mr, Okubo, an Official of the Foreign Office to act 
as interpreter, visitod the Russian Legation and conversed 
with Mr. de Struve fora while. It is said that the Rus- 
sian Minister being shortly about to return to his native 
land, the Prince called on Lo information 
concerning the grand ceremonies which will bo lield in con- 
nection with the Czar’s coronation, 


him obtain 





His Excellency Ito, being nbout to leave for Europe on 
the 9th instant, gave vn farewell entertainment to other dis- 
tinguished officials in the Yenriokwan yesterday evening. 
Mr. Saionji Kimmochi, Iwakura Tomosada and Hirohashi 
Kalamitsu, Assistant Members of tho Council of State, 
with several other cflicinls of different Departments, have 
been detaited to join His Excellency’s suite on his western 
expedition, 


The Yomiuri now denies tho report which it published 
the other day of an armed assault with attempt at robbery 
having been committed upon aArchimandrite Nicolai in 


‘Tokiyo. 





The Hocht Shimbun gives the following comparative 
- La] a } 


table of imports into, and exports from, Fusan, Koren, 
curing the last year :—= 


during the Ist half year valucd at yen 683,139.796 

Imports | ° ond : J peta Oke 
Coe 2 eee 

p 8; b 

Exporis | 9 ” “3 ” ” ” ap iaeds AG RN 
» 9 2d 4 gy 872,95 1.015 


The paper complains of tho recent progressive decay of 
commerce in Fusan, and adds that the number of Japan- 
nese settlers decreasad in the latter half of last year by more 
than one thousand, 

The Bukka states that it is in contemplation to introduce 
the clectric light into all parts of the city of Tokiyo. It is 
ealenlated that the enterprise requires a fund of abont five 
hundred thousand yen, and that the expense of maintenance 
will be less than that now incarred for gas, 





Some notables of Tokivo propose to establish a commer- 
cial school in Yokohama. Part of the expense will be defrayed 
by the subscriptions of native export and import dealers in 
the Iatter port. 

An accident of a somewhat serious character occured 
on Monday on board the Japanesa steamer Yokai Maru, 
which vessel is now undergoing repairs in the harbonr, 
Mr. Wilson, an engineer in the employ of the Mitsu Bishi 
Tron-works, work on a stage on the 
smnoke-stack, when from some unknown cause, probably the 
chafing of the stage ropes, the planks gave way and 
he fell into the stoke-hole fracturing his Jeg badly 
in two places. ‘The serviecs of the surgeon of H.’M. 
S. Kestrel, he boing the nearest medical man available, 
were requested and promptly rendered. Dr. William put 
the shattered lim) iu (emporary splints, prior to the sufferer 
being removed to tha German ITospital, where his case 
would bo effectually attended to, 


was lusily at 





The Keizai Zasshi says that the Central Bank, the 
establishment of which has been so much talked about 


recently, being nS great an institution as the Banks of 


england or France, will be called the Nippon Ginks (Dank 
of Japan) and that it wiil issue notes exchangeable with 


gold, 
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after duc consideration, or whether, while bank-nolos ox- 
changeable ayainst specio can be issued in England and 
France, the same systom can be adopted easily in Japan, 
regardless of the disconut at which the paper money of the 
country is clreufatesd, 


Because Mr. Okuma may probably retura to his home 
in Saga shortly, therefore, says the Hochi Shimbun, a 
number of persons * who look like spies,” have been des- 
patched to that locality to make secret investigation, &c. 
Now; why don’t the regular spies object to this sort of 
thing 2?) Why don’t they parade the streets of tho capital 
ina body singing ? 


Oh! won’t I give him particular fits— 
That spy, that looks like me / 


Sensational French romances have taught the public to 
believe that there is no semblance in a spy: that a spy 
looks like anything cise thau a spy : that if he looked like 
aspy ho couldn't baa spy : that a spy may bea policeman, 
a Prince, a diplomat, a professional beauty, a leader of a 
salon, a gay Jady, an artist, a Bohemian, a boothlack, 1 
bareanerat, a printer's devil, a printer, a pressman, ® prig, 
wn asthete, an editor, a dado, a freemason, a good-tomplar 
—anything or anybody ; but he must be what he soems, 
not seem what he really is, ‘To him, supromely, rs est 
celare artem; ov 
nbsolutely. 


ho is nowhere, literally, and nothing, 
And so this homily, preached from Hochi text, 
means that theso poor spices “ who look like epies ” had 
better have remained at home for by the betrayal of their 
voeation they will have no vocation in Saga; and Mr, 
Okuina will be able to do as he lists. 





A history of Koren is to be compiled in the General Staff 
Office.—The cruise of the-Tsukuba-kan, to and from South 
Pacific waters, oviginally infended to last thirteen months 
will probably be curtailed to cight months from the 
date of her departure from the Gulf of Tokiyo.—The 
Osaka arsenal is employed in tha manufacture of 350 
guns required for different forts throughout the Empire.— 
A correspondent of the Adaarehi affirms that trade in the 
Japanese settlement ia Pusan, Korea, is brisk, and that the 
exports and imports for the year exch exeecded in value 
Yen 2,300,000. This is directly the converse of whiat 
the Hachi has affirmed to ba the state of affairs in the 
peninsnla—Thero are rumors of another nowspaper (the 
Fiyu Jo) an organ of tho liberal party, to bo started in 
Tokiyo. The prospectus would have the shares issue at 
Yen 5 each; and it is said that the riee-brokers of Kaki- 
gara-cho have already subscribed for five hundred ehares. 


According to a telegram received recently, M. de Ro- 
quette, the Minister for France, has been recalled, and will 
be replaced here hy M. Tricon, now Minister at Teheran, 
who has beeu on Iceave several months at Paris. M. 
Tricon served as Coneul-General for France at Alexandria 
and Cairo before being appointed to the Persian capital. 
M. de Roqueite’s services will “remain at the disposal of 
the Government.” 


Lhe Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes a letter, written in 
Japanese, by a certain Englishman to the Director. Perhaps 
the writer being, as tie paper remarks, “ not thoroughly 
acquainted with tie (Japanese) character, there are, in the 
original, some mistakes in the construction of words ; but 
the meaning of the sentences is perfeetly plain, Isspecially 
du the humorous allusiuns testify to his skill in composition, 


Lho paper wonders wuether this pruvisiva is mude jekt any rate, such an epistieis a rarity, aud thereiove is 
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recommended to the applause of our readers,” ‘The letter 
may be rendered thas :— 


“Sir :—I have the honour to forward you this lolter. Ihave 
Leon in your country for six years, and have studied tho Japa. 
nese language for fully four years. And, indeed, the difficulty 
of learning Japanese is incomparably greator than that encoun- 
tered in the pursuit of European science. At present, I can 
communicate my thoughts in writing, without the assistance 
of a teacher, and can read and understand the leading 
articles in your paper. I wondor that Japanese words can have 
BO many meanings for the same sounds. I have constructed 
the following sentence. If you, Mr. Fukuchi, who are a most 
learned man, will correct it, I shall bo very grateful. 


Yours respectfully, 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 
March 4th. 


Gozen (noble) ga gozen (forenoon) ni gozen (food) wo: gozen 
. (five cups) meshi-agatte go-zensoku (asthma) ga go-zenkwai 
perfectly cured).” 

[‘The above may be rendered thus: A nobleman, through 
eating five cups of food in the forenoon, had his asthma per- 
fectly cured, ] 





A hearty tribute of admiration and respect is duc to the 
manly aud enorgetic staffand crew of the U. S. S. Swatara 
for gullant services rendered in the cause of humanity 
during the sojourn of that vessel in Japanese wators, The 
latest occasion upon which the Swataras distinguished 
themselves was that of the fire at Muasayo-cho last month. 
The roward was a letter of thanks addressed by the 
Governor of Kanagawa, and communicated ns follows 
to the Captain of the ship through the U. S. Consul 
General :— 


United States Consulate-General, 


No. 5,703. Kanagawa (Yokohama) Japan. 


Comdr. P. H. Cooper, U. 8, N. 
Cumdg. U.S. 8S. Swatara. 


Sir:—I am requested by tho Ken-Rei of Kanagawa, to 
express to you his thanks for the assistance rendered by the 
officers and crew of the Swatara in extinguishing the fire at 
Masago-cho, Nichome, on the morning of the 25th inst. 


I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
Consul General. 


It is well worthy of record that this is the eighth epistle 
of the same kind, addressed at the instance of Japanese 
. Officials to the Swatara. Five have been evoked by 
gratitude for energetic assistance iu extinguishing fires, and 
the remaining three for the still more valuable rosene of 
human life from immiuent peril. It is highly gratifying 
to bo uble to chronicle this brief chapter from the 
Swatara’s unostentatious record. 





The distribution of awards to successful exhibitors will 
be held in the Cereal and Forestry Competitive Exhibi- 
tions at Uyeno, Tokiyo on the 20th instant, and the 
authorities interested will request the presonce of the Ein- 
peror. ‘The special prize will be a gold madal ond a sum 
of 100 yen: first prize for rico 100 yon ; and for other ex- 
hibits 60 yen each, ‘I'he lowest awards will bo sums of 15 
yen. 





On the 27th ultimo, Admiral Kawamura, Minister of the 
Navy, and Mr. Nomura, Postmaster General, were per- 
mitted by the Burean of Decorations to wear, respectively, 
the Ist and 2nd Orders of St. Anna, which the Czar of 
Russia has conferred upon thom. Five civil officials in the 
Naval Department were also authorized to carry the insigna 
Which they had received from the Russian Emperor. 


Wo have not yet Leen able to learn anything very positive 
with] reference to the rumour that on attempt has been 
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made ou the life of Her Majesty the Queen. News to that 
effect has certainly reached Japan, and from it we gather 
that one or more shols were fired at her Majesty without 
effect on the 2nd instant. Beyond that, however, nothing 
is known, and cven that must be taken with reserve, bince 
it still lacks confirmation, and since no similar intelligence 
has been received at H. B. M's. Legation where information 
of such an event ought not to be tardy in arriving, Suill 
we are inclined to believe that the story is in the main 
true, and that auother, though happily an uusueecssful, 
crimo has resulted from the regicidal madnoss which 
originated a year ugo in Russin. No phase of such on 
mania, indeed, seems sufficient to account for an attempt 
to assassinate a lady of Her Majesty's ago and virtues, 
but the times aro sadly out of joint, and England, for all 
her boasted civilization, cnnnot hope to fare any better than 
her neighbours, 








The officers of tho Russian men-of-war Asia and Strej- 
lock, now in harbor, sent on tha 9h instant to the French 
Consulate a magnificent floral wreath to be placed upon the 
tomb of the Inte commander of the Kersaint. This tribute 
(o a brother officer is about eighteen inches in diameter and 
is composed of twigs of pine, forming a background for white 
camelias. In the centre are a cross, and two black ribbons 
bearing the name of the two vessels, A letier accompanied 
this kind offering, requesting the Consul for France to 
place it upon tho tomb, and this being forwarded to Lieuten- 
ant Gervaise, at Tokiyo, tho Minister for France has writ- 
ten a letter of thanks to the Minister for Russia. Lieuten- 
ant Gervaise paid a visit to the Russixny men-of-war to 
thank them for their goodness. 

The wreath was conveyed to its destination yesterday 
afternoon. 





Yesterday at noon the men-of-war in harbour dressed 
ship and fired salutes in honour of the anniversary of the 
birth of the reigning Czar of Russia. 





The following proclamation has been issued by tho First 
Minister of State to the authorities concerned in the ad- 
justment of the affuirs of tho former Kaitnkushi. 

It is hereby announced that the notificntions enclosed 
have been issued to tho Departments of Finance, Public 
Works, and Agriculture and Commerce, and that therefore 
the places and affairs referred to shall be duly put in order 
and handed over to the bureaux respectively concerned, 

(Signed) Sanyo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State, 
March 8th, the 15th year of Meiji (1882.) 
ENCLOSURES. 
To the Finance Department. 

It is heroby notified that, of the affuirs of the former 
Kuitakushi those mentioned below shall Lenceforward be 
controlled by your Department, and that therefore you shall 
tnke delivery, from the Authorities for the adjustment of 
the affairs of tho Commission, of all the places and affairs 
reforred to. 

(Signed) Sanso Sanetoa, 
First Minister of State. 
March 8th, the 15th year of Mciji. 


The former Kaitakushi products sales-shop at Hakozaki- 
cho, ‘Tokiyo, and its brauches at Osaka and Tsuruga, and 
the affairs belougiug to them. | 

The stores of rice in Hokkaido. [Note :—This shall 
be dealt with in the manner before adopted and be divided 
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nino. the diferent prefectures in the fullowing proper: | 


tious :—For Hakodate prefecture, 5,000 koku ; for Sap-. 
poro prefectire, 29,000 kuku and for Nemuro Prefecture) 
3,000 kekn.] | 

The affairs connected with the ‘appropriations for fishing 
nud sca-weed. [Note :—The subsidy to the fishing indus- 
try, which the -Kaitakusbi formerly granted with the 
ennetion of the Government, to the extent of yen 453,000, 
shall, from the 15th fi-cal year (1882-3), be yen 400,000, 
of which yen 460,000 shall be appropriated for fishing, aud 
yen 100,000 fur the harvest of sea-weed. | 


To the Public Works Department. 
[The same iotreduction as above. | 
The work-shops under the control of the Engineering 
Section of Sapporo. 
Cotlicries at Horonai and Iwanai. 
Railways in the same places. 
To the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
[The same introdnetion as above. | 
Colonization affairs. [Note:—An annnal subsidy of 
yen 30,000 will be specially alloted by the Goverument for 
the expense of colonization ; and therefore the affairs shall 
be transacted in the same manner as before. | 
Forestry affairs, [Note :—Forests s!inll for a while, be 
controlled in the same manner as that pursued by the Kai- 
takushi. | 
The Industrial Experimental Establishment at Nanaye. 
The Nursery Garden, Brick Factory, Museum, Rope- 
walks, Flour mill, Agricultural College and its gardens, at 
Sapporo. 





The Komei Mura, ove of the vessels formerly belonging 
to the Knitakushi, has been handed over to the Prefecture 
of Sapporo to be employed in traffic between the ports of 
Mori and Muroran, 


According to the AZainichi, Generals Saigo and Oyama ; 
Admirals Kawamura and Yenomoto; Messrs Inouye, 
Minister, Uyeno, Vice-Minister, Shioda, Assistant Vice- 
Minister, and some Secretaries, of the Forcign Department, 
cane to Yokohama to bid fnrewell to His Excellency Mr. 
de Struve, who left here in the City of Tokio Sir 
Harry Parkes, British Minister; Mr. Matsuda, Governor 
of ‘Tokiyo, aud many others xccompanied the Russian 
‘Minister to the Shinbashi Station, It is added that 
Mr. Kikujiro son of the Iate Saige Tnakamori travels in 
company with the Minister to America, where he will 
study for some years. 





India has inaugurated a lively and successful competition 
with China in the business of ten-growing, and the sale of 
the leaf in foreign markets. Ceylon has now entered into 
rivalry with countries farther east for a portion of the de- 
maud of Europe and America for silk for their looms. And 
it appears that the venture has every prospect of success, 
as somo of the climatic conditions of the island seem eimi- 


nently fravorablo to the healthy aud rapid development of | 


the hombyx. Chinose tradition attributes the discovery of 
silk to ono of the wives of the Emperor Hoang-ti, who is 


said to have reigned about two thousand years before the | 


Christian cra; and ever since that time a special spot has 


been allotted in the gardens of tho ITmporial palaces to the : . F 
., t | well to him and hig family, and as the vessel stenmed out 


Iwith the Russian flag at tho fore, salutes were fired by the 


cultivation of the Mulberry or ‘golden treo ’-—and to tho 
education of silk-worms, ‘This story may or may not he 
true 5 but thore is more than mero probability that Central 
China was the birthplace of the silk industry, which, with 
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Ou Wednesday evening at about ten o'clock, a fire broke 
out in the rear of the premises on Block No. 81 occupied by 
Mr. R. McCance. It occurred iu a shed let toa Chinaman 
and filed with the inflammable material used in the mannu- 
facture of tea boxes. Fortunately able assistance was at 
hand. Three of the hardy Swataras aud some of the staff 
of the Crty of Tskio were playing bowls in MeCauce’s 
alley ; and not only the proprietor, but many of the other 
inbabitants of Yokohama and the Insurnuee Offices have 
reason to be thankful that these brave men were there and 
able to smother the flames in the outhouse where they ori- 
ginated. Mr. McCance was slightly injured by a falling 


tile. 





Wo cheerve in the leading paragraph of the Japan 
Daily Herald Mail Summary a statement to the effect that 
H. E. Ito has resigned his office in the Government, 
consequent upon his projected tour in Enarope and America, 
The ex-President of the Council of State still remains as 
much a Privy Councillor of his Imperial Master, as Mr, 
Gladstone would retain the same position in the service of 
his Sovereign, even if he were to visit China and Japan. 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that H. I. J. M.S. Tsudku- 
ba Kan, which left a few days ago for New Zealand, will 
This is 


consequence of a request made by King Kulakaua when 


either in going or returning, eall in at Tawaii. int 


here last year that any Japanese man-of-war, finding itse'f 
With 
n view to this, the Tsukuba Kan takes a handsome pair of 


near the Sandwich Islands would make a eall there. 


vases for presentation to ITis Majesty. 





The Choya snys that a short time ago more than two 
hundred Koreans were imprisoned by the local authorities 
ona charge, made by the Japanese residents at Fusan, of 
their having not delivered, according to contract, goods 
for which they had received payment in advance. The 
paper adds that this is the highest total of arrests ever 
known in the peninsula Kingdom. 

We learn from a native source that the railway between 
Tsuruga and Nagahama, through Yanagase, amounting to 
about twenty-four (english) miles ling been completed and 
should have been to opened traffic to-day. 


The Mainichi says that the departure of Mr. Ito and 
his party, which was to take place on the 9th instant, has, 
owing to some circumstance of business, been postponed 
until Sunday next, 


At 2.20 om. on the 8th instant a fire broke out in the 
store room of a timber merchant at Matsushita-cho, Kanda, 
Tokiyo, and was uot got under until sixty-five houses bad 
been burned down aud thirtcon others damaged. 





On the 8th instant the Ministers of State and Privy 
Councillors gave a farewell entertainment to Mr. de 
Struve, Russian Minister, in the Yenriokwau. His 
Excellency eame down to Yokuhama yesterday morning 
in n special train provided for him by the authorities ; 
and left for San Francisco in the Crty of Tokéro. A num- 
her of the friends of the Minister met on board to bid fure- 


men-of-wnr in harbor. 





On the 6th instant we translated from the Hoch: that of 


other gifts, it conferrod upon Kurope, by way of Persia— | late the Geverument has boen makiug inquiries with a view 
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to the adjustment of the estimates of Revonuo and Ex- {tons from China and Japan have been found to repro- 
pendilure for the 15th fisenl year, which commences in July | duce successfully in those countries where the mulberry 


next; that various Bureans crave increases in their appro- | can be cultivated. 


‘The silk-worm has also, as we have 


priations, and that the War and Naval Departments have | repertedly mentioned, been introduced into varions parts of 
applied for increments in the sums of yen 1,500,000 and | Americn with favorable resulls; but the most interesting 


700,000 respectively. 
mentions further that, besides the sums mentioned, the said 
Departments had demanded even further additions : In the 
Navy, for purchasing a new man-of-war yearly, a sum of 
about 500,000 and also contributions towards the exten- 
sion of marine training, cruises &e., &e. For the Army, the 
establishinent of branch barracks. Among other Government 
offices the one which asks the grentest increment of sub- 
sidy ia the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
Forestry Bureau alone, which is connected with it, having 
applied for'an angmentation of its nsual allowance, of the 
sum of yen 200,000. Altogether the various applications 
made by different offices amount to a total of over 8,000,000 
yeo, and itis therefore belioved that, however, much the 
Government may cut these down, at least five or six million 
yeu must be added to the next budget. 





The Nichi Nichi Korean correspondence states that, 
during the night of the 27th of January last, a fire broke 
out within tho precincts of the Royal Castle at Seoul, and 
entirely destroyed two buildings in course of construction, 
and almost completed, for the use of the Heir Apparent. 
Owing to the excited state of the public mind, consequent 
upon the discovery of the projected insurrection, great 
anxiety prevailed among all classes, until it was clearly 
established that the conflagration wns the result of accident. 
Lhe correspondent adds that all those Korean gentlemen 
who visited Japan last year have, since the recent reform 
of the varlous Bureaux of the Seoul Government, been 
appointed to discharge responsible functions ; and that 
therefore many improvements are expected in tho various 
departments of the administration, 

The Customs Bureau of the Finance Department fur- 
nishes the follwing return of the Exports from, and 
Imports into, Japan during January Inst :— 

Exports valued nt ....s.csccecscecceceeeee LON 2,759,901.999 














Timports —yy_— gy, ca cecccveccerevecerecese 99 25273,105.883 
Excess of Exports .....cc00 sescscessesess 95 436,796.116 
' Export of Specie and Bullion..... ...... — ,, 957 ,539.957 
Import , -,, 3 Si: ates ‘eeseaey ‘53 497,401.060 





the home of the mulberry, food of the silk-grub—aud Con- 
stantinople. One of the benefits of tho intercourse, created 
by tho Crusades, Letween Western and Southern Europe 
and Asia, the manufacture of silk was established as n solid 
and thriving indastry in Italy and meridional France before 
the close of the fifteenth century ; and now scriculture, 
from the exceptional advantages of profit which it offers to 
success, is attempted in all parts of the world where the 
climate is fairly temperate or sub-tropical. As eoncerns 
relatively the silk-spinner and its food, it has been found 
that the conditions which favor the plant are prejudicial 
to tho insect, and vice versd. ‘Tho Mulberry thrives 
best in a moderate climate, which implies a larger size 
of tree benring 2 more abundant crop of leavey than in 
warm regions, But in these Intter the silk-worm develops 
more rapidly, and obtains maturity in less than half the 
period required in the former or colder localities. This is 
an overwhelming advantage, as it minimizes attendance 
aud risk by a saving of more than three weeks, Car- 


Google 


The same paper of the 8th inst. | sericultural experiments of the period are those now under 


tnken in reference to the acclimatisation of the inscet aud 
plant in Australia and Ceylon, in both of whieh countries 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that silk-grow- 
ing may in course of time prove u profituble industry. In 
Europe the silk-worm takes about forty-five days to obtain 
maturity, but it has been found by experience that in the 
temperature of Colombo only from twenty-three Lo twenty 
five days aro required.” With its advantages of favorable 
climate and cheap indigenous Inbor, Caylon should prove n 
formidable rival to both China and Japan in the production 
of raw silk. : 


— -——— OO -- + + 


ON Mr. F. V. DICKINS’ LETTER ON TREATY 
REVISION. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun correspondence.) 


f Dag letter on Treaty Revision, which an Englishman, Mr, 

F. V. Dickins, some time ago forwarded to the Director 
of the Nippo-sha, was written in London and sent hither over 
a distanco of many thousand miles of sea. The writer may 
deserve to be called industrious; but, as, in regard to his 
ideas, he is wandering in a fog, we cannot help feeling pity 
for him. Tho main point of his arguments is, we notice, 
nothing more than that Japan has no rights to demand a 
revision of treaty until she reforms her laws, appoints com- 
petent judges and diminishes her proposed tariffs. Impugning 
the Michi Nichi Shimbun treatise on ‘Treaty Revision he 
asserts: (1) that both at the date of the conclusion of the 
Treaties and at the present day Japan neither was nor 
is entitled to complete sovereign rights as regards 
foreiga nations; (2) that Great Britain did not take 
advantage of the internal difficultes of Japan to wrest 
from her the privileges invariably possessed by an in- 
dependent state; (3) that Japan has not been greatly 
injured by the operation of the extra-territorial clauses in 
the ‘Treaties; (4) that for tho last twenty years foreigners 
have never taken advantage of the dissensions of Japan, 
wrongfully to exercise a jurisdiction under the Treaties 
which those Treaties did not confer; (5) that it is wrong to 
say that the British Government has purposely delayed 
that revision of the treaties that ought to have taken place 
in 1872; and (6) that foreign commerce is beneficial to 
Japan. [did not read the treatise on Treaty Revision in 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, published in the course of 
January and February, 1880, but from the remonstrance of 
Mr. Dickins, I have well nigh mastered its purport. We pro- 
sume that you will some day write a pertinent reply in the 
columns of your paper; and therefore I will herein refer, in 
order to combat the erroneous views of your opponent, only 
to those points which I deem to be of the greatest moment. 

These are the assertions that Japan has no right to 
demand revision of the Treaties unless she reforms her laws 
and her Judges, and adopts a lower tariff than that she con- 
templates, and that she is not a Sovereign State. 

The ground of Mr. Dickins’ assumption that Japan was 
not a Sovereign State in 1858 is that the actual authority of 
the Japanese Emperor did not extend over the whole 
country, but only over a small portion ; that each daimiate 
had its own laws, revenue, ceremonial aud customs and 
sovereign rights; and that that portion of Japan which 
may rightly be said to have been under the control of the 
sovereign authority of the Japanese Empire, was that 
wider the direct jurisdiction of the Tokugawa Shoguns. Is 
it possibly to think that this assertion ia not erroneous ? 
Even a child of three years may, if he have the least 
knowledge of the history of our country, discover its falsity. 
It is untrue to state that every daimiate had sovereign 
rights, and had not to submit to any superior authority. 
The de facto power of the Yenno extended over the whole 
realm, and therefore it was that the feudal system was easily 
replaced by the organization of Gun (dictricts) and Ken 
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(prefectures), Our critic says Japan had,no supreme 
sovereign rights simply betause each daimiate possessed 
them respectively; and hence he should arrive at the 
conclusion that the nation does possess them at the present 
day, when “cach daimiate’’? has been utterly abolished. 
Nevertheless. he asserts that even now she is bereft of such 
authority. What can he mean ? 


He continues :—“ Assuming, however, that a Japanese 
Empire did exist in 1858, could it protend—can the existing 
Empire now pretend—to possess the rights of a Sovereign 
State as against foreigners, without affording them the 
guarantees which all civilized Sovereign States oxtend to 
foreigners coming within their borders ? ” 


By this, instead of saying that our country has no sovereign 
rights, the writer seems to argue that it cannot be held to 
be a Sovereign Empire. How excessively impolite! Grant- 
ing that there inay be some imperfections in our administra- 
tion and system of protection of foreigners, yet how can 
this affect our national rights as au independent country ? 


The difference in the degrees of the civilization of nations 
is much the same as that in the physical condition of in- 
dividuals. ‘There are some who are perfectly competent to 
pretect their own persons; while others are not so capable. 
Still there is no difference in their rights as hnman_ beings 
How then can a nation be adjuged a Sovereign State, or the 
reverse, simply because ber manner of giving guarantees for 
the safety of foreigners differs from that of othercountries ? 
What is an independent nation ? It is one which is not de- 
pendent upon others. If it belong to another, it cannot, of 
course, be called Sovereign State. Japan so far is not de- 
pendent upon any other country in the world. An indepen- 
dent nation consists of three elements. It has territory 
and people ; and is autonomous, 

Japan existed under these three conditions in 1853 just as 
she does in the present day ; therefore beyond all question 
she possesses sovereign rights. If our rulers could not in all 


respects control the Japanese, pcople might then say that: 


Japan has no Government, and is therefore without 
the essentials of an independent country. ‘There ia “no 
shadow of such a state of things: our countryman faithfully 
obey the authorities; and the nation is at peace. 
Japan does not owe any of her good fortune to Westerners. 
Although she may be inferior to them in the degree of 


her civilization, yet who will venture to deny her 
sovereign authority P Indeed she can claim all the 
rights which are the just possession of a Sovereign 


State. Our Government has the solo power to subject all the 
people of the Empire to its laws and decrees, simply because 
it controls the destinies of the country. Therefore even 
foreigners while visiting us should obey our laws. Why 
should the judicial and tariff rights which are our inherent 
privileges, be left in their hands? Yetin spite of evident 
reason, the critic assumes that the Japanese have simply 
copied the civilization of the West in all matters of detail ; 
that their knowlege is still inferior to that of the Occident; 
that therefore they are unable to avail themselves of equal 
privileges with the latter, and that they can gain part 
of their rights only when they fulfil their obligations toward 
the strangers. Imf these assertions be correct, the possession 
of any rights should bo dependent upon knowledge and the 
discharge of obligations. We cannot help saying that this 
is an inconsistency on the part of our Englishman. Do 
knowledge and obligation confer rights? If an obligation 
procures rights for a man how many rights can a debtor not 
secure? If knowledge confers rights, what difference is 
there between the rights of a wise man and those of ordinary 
people P Did the rights of Great Britain two or three 
hundred years ago differ from those of her present civilized 
condition? Again if obligation really confers rights, our 
country, being under the obligation of conforming to the 
exterritorial and tariff arrangements which we have ceded to 
the aliens, ought to enjoy greater privileges than other 
nations which have made no such concession. But why is 
this not so in fact? Such difficult questions as this may be 
propounded one after the other, and Mr. Dickins, we 
think, will be unable to answer them all. Even admit- 
ting that our country had, as he says, no sovereign 
rights in 1858; yet to assert that it still posscasesa none 
‘exposes the writer to censure for ingnorance of the actual 
state of our nation, Japan of to day is not the Japan of 
1858. For laws, we have excellent uew Codes, both 
Criminal, and of Criminal Procedure: for Judges, we have 
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men who are thoroughly conversant with judicial matters, 
Moreover, our people are richly endowed with the spirit of 
vigor, activity, adventure, aud daring ; and our Government 
rules on the principle of suavity and benevolence. Who 
then dare gay that the Japanese Empire possesses not the 
rights of a Sovereign State? If our country has no sovereign 
authority, then even Great Britain may be suid to have 
none, Study the precise points wherein consist the indepen- 
dent rights of a Sovereign State, and aay for what reason our 
nation is deprived of them; while Great Britain possesses 
them? Mr. Dickins! Don’t inault without due reason a 
foreign country with your cloudy argumente? = Our 
Japanese Ewpire is not a mere abode of birds and animals, 
of grass and trees; but it is peopled by thirty-five million of 
our brethren, who have no cause to yield a single step to 
the people of Great Britain in the matter of their “ righte,” 

By the above reasoning the assumption of Mr. Dicking 
that our Japanese Empire has no sovereign rights, has been 
completely overthrown ; and therefore I will now proceed to 
expose his other error, namely, that we cannot’ revise the 
Treaties unless we reform oue laws and Judges, and adopt 
smaller custom duties than are proposed. Supposing that 
Japan was, as the writer says, not a Sovereign State in 1858, 
then the ‘Treaties concluded in that year ought to be 
covetiants of no value; because a country can only declare 
war or make peace, and enter into treaties with others wheu 
it has independent sovereign rights. Without theay a nation 
is disabled. While a country which possesees them resem- 
bles an independent individual, one which has none is in just 
the same position as a person who is incompetent, of himself, 
to enter into convenants with others. ‘The necessary condi- 
tions for concluding a convenant are four, viz.; the consent 
of both parties, ability to act, matter of concert and proper 
cause fur the same. An agreement, which is deficient in 
any one of these conditions, being uull and void, it is beyond 
all question that a convenant that has been made by a 
person without the right to make it is valucless. Some one 
may say, however, that although Japan is a disabled nation, 
unqualified to possess judicial and tariff sights, yet sho 
is not bereft of the ability to conclude treaties. If she 
really possesses this ability, she should also possess her 
inherent judicial and tariff rights; because she cannot be 
deemed incapacitated so long as she reserves to herself 
the privilege of entering into treaties with other countries. 
A man, if not incapable, can claim the inviolable human 
right to control his own actions. For the saine reason, 
a nation, so far as it is not incapable, must invariably 
possess the right of autonomy. As I mentioned above, 
judicial and tariff rights are, of course, included in the 
adininistrative rights of a country. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible to adjudge Japan so disabled, as in point of fact, there 
wero in 1858 as many as five foreign Powers that entered 
into convenants with her. Hence it secins that the conces- 
sion of the exterritorial and tariff rights which the Empire 
has made to aliens is nuthing more than pure: benevolence. 
In other words the covenant is one of charity on our side 
Under no circumstances can our country be said to have no 
sovereign authority. As the stipulation was made in virtue 
of that power, it is efficacious, aud has been conformed tu by | 
both parties up toto-day. Such being the fact, it is obvious 
that the clause which it contains, stating that a revision 
should have been made in 1872, must also be obeyed by both 
parties. Accordingly, since that year our country has had 
the right to claim amendments; while Great Britain and 
other Powers have been equally under the obligation to com- 
ply with the demand. 

To explain the meaning of the word ‘ Revision,” preserib- 
ed in the treaty, we must inquire into the ideas of both 
parties in providing for it. And these, [ deem, were no more or 
less than that the stipulations then made were imperfect, and 
that thy exterritorial clauses, etc., should be revised thereafter ; 
because Mr. Harris, American Consul-General, who drafted 
the stipulations, said that the draft was really imperfect ; 
that he did not approve of exterritoriality ; yeb that, it 
being inevitable in a country entering for the first 
time into intercourse with other natious, he allowed it ; 
but that in ten years after the ratification the treatiea should 
be revised, and our judicial rights secured to us, and so forth, 
Such being the view of the compiler of the convention, and, 
moreover, all the representatives of the other foreign Powers 
having agreed in it, we can well conceive what was the idea 
of both parties at that moment. Lad there been no imperfect 
clauses, the Envoys should not have found it necessary to 
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insert anything about “ revision.” Such being the case, the 
Treaty Powers ought to have abolished exterritoriality in 
1872, according to their intention at the time of the ratifi- 
cation, The tariffs must also be amended and made equit- 
able at the present day, and no one can obstruct us in this 
respect. The term of our charitable contract expired in 
1872; and therefore if the foreigners should still refuse revi- 
sion, our country need no longer leave exterritorial and tariff 
rights in their hand; because they do not fulfil their own 
obligations. Hence it seems that the assertion of Mr. Dick- 
ins that Japan can nat demand a revision of the treaty until 
she reforms her laws, appvints competent judges, and dimin- 
ishes her proposed taritf, has been without force for a long 
time past. And yet more, if foreign nations should incline 
to refuse the revision, solely from selfish motives, they do 
not even deserve to be argued with. 

I believe the foregoing comments upon the main points of 
Mr. Dickins’ argument are sufficient to break it down com- 
pletely. For the balance of his discourse people can for them- 
selves discover errors, without any comments from me. On 
the whole, we are compelled to wonder at the heed!essness 
of foreigners in investigating the reason of things. If the 
present lino of arguinent is such as is usual with them, they 

_ will be found to compare the Japanese to the savage inha- 
bitants of India. Certainly this is not the way to improve 
commercial intercourse. ‘The first necessity to the attain- 
ment. their avowed aim of good fellowship is revision of the 
treaties, They will find this out ere long. 


HISTORY OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE 
PROVINCE OF SANUKI, THE PRINCIPAL 
SUGAR GROWING DISTRICT IN JAPAN, : 


<Translated from the Kainan Shimpo): 


RIGINALLY Japan grew no sugar, the plants having 

all been introduced from abroad. Before the intro- 
duction of the sugar cane, the faéi-ko ‘powder of persim- 
mon,” whicli is obtained from the surface of the (astringent) 
persimmon after it has been peeled and exposed to the sun for 
sume time, and ama-cha (literally “sweet tea,” the name of a 
sweet infusion) were used instead. Until fifty or sixty years 
ago, although there were sugar growers, yet the production 
-was very limited; and therefore these substitutes were for the 
most part employed in remote and rural localitios. In the 
mountainous region of the province of Ki-i the old custom 
was, we understand, in existence oven so recently as 
the end of the era of Kei-o (1865-7). The ama-cha is said 
to have been first discovered by Kikai-Hoshi (a famous 
riest who flourished about 1,070 years ago). Indeed, there 


nt some who call this infusion Koba-cha, even to the present 


day, and therefore we think the belief in the origin of the 
emulsion is not without some ground (Kobo being the 
posthumous name of Kikai), — 

The first introduction of sugar into this country seems to 
have occurred about 1,130 years ago; because it is record- 


wein the Kemmotsu-cho (book for entries of presents) of the 


Todaiji temple at Nanto (or Nara) in Yamato that, during 
the era of Tempei-shoho (1,414-24 from the accession of 
Jimmu Tenno) in the reign of the Empress Koken, 2 4:2, 
49 momme,2 fun (about 2} catties) of sugar were for the first 
time received from T’ang (the then ruling dynasty in China) 
Seeing the fact that such a small quantity only of the staple 
was forwarded from China over a distance of so many thou- 
rand miles of sea, we can easily conclude that at that time 
the industry was very limited even in the Middle Kingdom ; 
and the produce was regarded as o rare thing. There isa 
notion that sugar had its origin in India, aud was gradually 
distributed to other parts of the world from that peninsula ; 

») but in the absence of any authentic record we cannot ascertain 
whether this is true or not. Another tradition has it that 
Gu-don, a noted Indian priest, first discovered it. Hence, we 
suppose, the origin of the former story. 

For about eight hundred yeara since the Tempei-shoho, 
lutercourse between Japan and China virtually ceased ; but 
when trade was opened by the latter country with Holland 
in the epoch between the eras of Yeiroku and Genna (from 
32-4 to 267 years ago) sugar was brought into our country. 
Yet, as its price was very high, it was, we hear, principally 
used as medicine; and common people did not even know its 
real taste. 
it has by degrees become an article of general consumption ; 
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and /ji-gwashi, yokan (confectionaries) and manju (cakes), 
were then first manufactured with it. In the era of Shotoku 
(1710-5 A.D.) the then Government found that there was 
an annual import of 4,800,000 kin of sugar. This shows 
that by that time the consumption of that staple in this 
country had considerably augmented. 

Naokawa Satoshi was the first to introduce the sugar 
cane into Japan. He was a native of Oshima in the pro- 
vince of Osumi. In the Keicho period, while on his way to 
the Riu Kiu islands, he encountered a gale, and his vessel 
was driven to the China coast. At that time the sugar 
industry was well developed in the neighboring Empire, 
and the traveller had there the advantage of learning 
the methods of cultivation and ‘manufacture. He brought 
some canes back with him, and planted them in Oshima 
as anexperinent. The soil being suitable, the plants grew 
luxuriantly, and were quickly disseminated over the islands 
of Kikaiga-shima, Toku-no-shima, and Tanega-shima, ete., 
so that sugar soon became the chief production of those 
isles. This is the origin of sugar-cane cultivation in Japan. 
And, for this reason, when the Sugar Competitive Exhibition 
was held in 1880, our Government presented a sum of onea 
hundred yen to the descendants of Naokawa in acknowledg- 
ment of his laudable service. The homestead of the famil 
suffered severcly from an inundation in the time of the cight 
ancestor of the present generation, and all the hereditary 
archives were then washed away; but the award was made 
on the authority of tradition preserved among the villagers 
living in the neighbourhood of the Naokawa house. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE RECENT TIGHTNESS OF THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


— 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo,) 
[Gontinued from the 2nd instant. ] 


ESIDES those National Banks which we mentioned 

in our last isaue, there are. more than forty private 
banks. As they do not issue any public reporta we are 
unable to ascertain accurate particulars about them; but 
with respect to those which we know and which havea 
capital of yen 100,000 and upward each, we can give the 
following table :-— 


Tokiyo Fu ...... Mitsui Bank...Capital yen 2,000,000 
9 ay. beau Toyo ‘f aaal Sp » 300,000 
5 a) awn Kawasaki ,, ...  ,, » 800,000 
ve ai. eugene Yasuda jy) hes ag »» 200,000 
. be. aawiee Meishin jo dee. oy » 200,000 
me ge “ade Hishikawa ,, ... 4 ;, 100,000 
‘7 ssi. cap oees Asahi . We (GE » 100,000 
Osaka fu _....... Kihara Sy aes » 100,000 
os is. Aiea Hayami a. dem |. Ge ,, 100,000 
Ibaraki Ken ...... Shinji a ee » 500,000 
Nagano yy eee Komoro aes ae. is » 110,000 
Tokushima ,, ...... Kujime a ae » 150,000 
Nagasaki ,, ...... Marusan yw gy ,, 100,000 
Kagoshima,, ...... Miyakojo , .. 4 » 400,000 


Should we add to these figures the sum represented by 
other private banks which have a capital of less than 100,000 
yon each, we should arrive at a total of more than 6,000,000 

on. 
j Moreover, jin February, 1880, the Specie Bank was esta- 
blished at Yokohama. Its capital is 3,000,000 yen (in specie) 
of which 1,000,000 yen was contributed by the Govern- 
ment, and the balance was subscribed by private individuals. 
However, only one-fifth of this balance was actually raised 
in specie from the shareholders ; and to supply the deficiency 
a loan was contracted with the Government on the security 
of bonds for exchange against kinsateu, which the Bank 
had bought up with paper money. The interest on the 
advance, as well as that of the bonds deposited, is six 
per cent; and therefore the effect is the same as if the 
institution had purchased the specie with paper from the 
authorities, This Bank, having so intimate a relation with 
the Government,. obtained other loans of upwards of yen 
3,000,000 from the latter against foreign shipments abroad, 
and for other purposes. Thus it supplied the public demand 
with more than yen 6,000,000 in specie, and consequently 
at once gained much influence with tho commercial come 
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munity. ‘Those branches of business which commanded the 
confidence of the institution, have obtained extraordinary 
advantages, and consequently many merchants have devoted 
themselves to those lines of ecommerce. 

The Banks, both national and private, established in the 
_Empire up to the present date, are as above mentioned. And 
truly, they have afforded great facilities to the exchange 
business in every locality, | Farther, of late, the discount 
of bills having become graduaily prevalent, considerable 
convenience is, We understand, now available in Osaka, 
Yokohaina, Joshin and Oshiu, ete., in transactions in 
ailk and other staples, Although such a favourable state of 
things is agcribable to the fact that many of the bankers of 
Tokiyo, Osaka and other places have large capital, yet it is, 
to no small extent, due to their own earnest encleavors, Again 
a Clearing-House has been established at Osaka, This fact 
is enfficient to prove the commercial superiority of that city. 

However, except in the few localities cited above, very 
little if any progress in’ the business of advancing 
hypothecation of gooda, and bil-diseounting, has been made 
by the Banks in the prefeetures. ‘The only measure which 
may be said to have afforded more or less alvantags to the 
tranamission of commodities, is the loans recently made by 
the Mitsu-bishi Company on ilie cargoes conveyed by its own 
ships, Indeed, the trifling degree of expansion taken by the 
banking business is subject of sincere regret. 

The general cirenmstances of our money-market are as 
above described. Of course, there must inevitably be 
fluctuations in its condition; but on the whole we think 
that we have accurately portrayed its existing aspect. 
- Hitherto, our Government has done its utmost for the 
equalization of the money-market by the establishment of 
banks, loans, ete.; but careful consideration teaches us that, 
occupied too much with providing for mere temporary 
necessities, the authorities adopted no permanent measures. 
Gonerally speaking, the condition of the money-market does 
not depend solely upon the amount of paper dollars in 
circulation. But there aro some who attribute the recent 
tightness to tho scarcity of currency. ‘This view is marvel- 
lously erroneous. On the ene general credit is the surest 
basis of a sound money-market. To pay attention merely 
to the branches and to disregard the root of anything can by 
no means be called wisdom. 

When in the Sth year of Meiji (1875) several great mer- 
chants closed their houses ono after the other, extraordinar y 
disturbance was caused in the money market. Since then a 
universal distrust was aroused in the popular mind; and 
credit transactions entirely ceased: the Government would 
not make any loans to, or deposits with, Banks for payment 
of bills of oxchange, except on the security of public bonds. 

This of course could not fail to import difficulty even into 
dealings between private individuals, As, however, seven 
years have alrea: ly clapsed sines that period, not only ‘ought 
eredié to have been restored; it should have improved 
appreciably at the present day. But on the contrary, periect 
confidence is far from being reposed even on the eee urily of 
articles of merchandize: all the transactions having to be 
effected in currency. Sach being the state of things, hew 
ean the money market be eased? How can we hope fur any 
development of production P 

We have previously, upon several occasions, discussed the 
subject of credit ; and so we will say nothing further upon it 
here, We do, however, beseech onr Government to pay at- 
tention to this matter and strive to exalt and extend it. We 
desire, too, Ghat the bankers on their part should regard the 
promotion of “eredit’? as their main object. The drawing 
of bills of exchange: in’ ona locality upon another serves to 
cirenlate and equi alice the stocks of money throughout the 
country; and therefore the existing method or charging a 
fixed pereentage on all such documents regardless ef condi. 
lions of time and place had better be refor med. Indueements 
rhould be held ont for temporary deposits, ete., and advances 
on commodities should be made generously for the sake 
~of facilitating the transport of merchandize. Further, 


an 


energetic mito should form warehousing companies, and 
build stron godowne, for storage of merchandize on 
payment of rent, in order to foster a general econ- 


fidence in the security Of goods,  Thas when individual 


credi6 is converted into capital, the ‘closeness of the 
money-market will be relieved. Foreiguers say: “ Capital 
is the sive, but not the master, of production.” We 


thould be 
acu as would render these words true in 
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LAW REPORTS. 





IN If. B. M’s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Bafore J. J. Enstie, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge. 


Wednesday, the 8th of March. 1882. 


P. Zicavo (liqnidater of the estate of Boxnat & Co., of 
the Grand Hotel,) v. C. D. Moss (administrator to 
the estate of the late Jous Moat, deceased.) 


This was aclaim for $50, money said to have been due 
to Messra. Bonnat & Co. for damages in consequunce of the 
deceased having died in the Grand Hotel, and the furniture 
of the room thus requiring renewal, 

Defendant denied the claim. 

Pierre Zicavo, sworn, stated: —My claim is for $50 for 
incurred at the Grand Hotel. 


expenses They were 
incurred by the changing of the bedding, mattrass, 
sheets, carpets, and = papering, I have witnesses that 


in two cases When persons died in the Hotel, these expenses 
were paid by the estate. IT can prove this also from my 
books, [A Memorandum book handed in.] Mr. Strome 
paid me, when Mrs. Fry died. Again Iean show that I 
was paid when Mr, Aspinall died. [Another Account book 
handed in] 


By defendant :—It was certainty necessary to make all 
the [ do not know if Mra. Fry died of any 
infections or contazious disease, IT believe Mr. Aspinall 
died of cholera, and therefore the expenses were higher. Mr. 
Moat died in rau Ni 03; he was found dead in the morne 
ing at 9 o'clock and 1 immediately conunuanicated with the 
doctor. The corpse was removed from the hotel, as well as 
[ remember, before noon, To have a Will for the new carpet, 
but [have nae brought it just now, You can see your- 
self by viewing ths room that the changes were made, 
The carpet cost $30, the wall-paper $10. The work was 
done by a Japanese. Generally the old carpets are sold to 
Japanese for four or five yen. 

J. Ph. von Hemert, sworn, stated:—In the case of Mr, 
von Gent's death I fig S50: I objected at first, but consilere 
ing the circumstances of a death occuring in a hotel, L 
consented, 

By Mr. Moes:—Mr. von Gent died in 1880 ; the cause of 
his death was consumption, 

Richard Wylie, sworn, stated; —When Mr. Aspinall 
died I paid $81 for destruction of property ordered by 
the doctor. 

By Mr. Moss :— Mov. Aspinall died of chviera, 
cording to the bill presented to me. 

By the Court:—The property L spoke of was Avstcoved 
by order of the doctor, as L mentioned before. 

Defendant said that he objected to paying this claim as 
a matter of principle. He wished ts show that there was 
no delay in removing the corpse of the deceased, no trouble 
caused, and no infections or contagious disease to be feared, 
and also that the plaintiff had failed to prove custom. 
Custom implied the usual practice of ages, and foreiguers 
had been in Japan ro short a time that ié was impossible to 
prove custom, 

G. Hodges, sworn, state] :—I remember the circumstances 
connected with the death of Mr. Moat, or rather after his 
death. There was no unnecessary delay or trouble in the 
removal of the corpse ; it was done “before eleven o'clock the 
same day. ‘The room was not luxuriantly furnished. It 
did not appear to have been injured by the deceased’s having 
died there. 

By the plaintiff: —By lusnrious furniture, I understand 
such as would be found in a first class hotel. 

Thomas H. Tripler, sworn, stated :—I remember the cir. 
cumstanee of the death of Mr. Moat at the Graud Hotel. 
He died .of apoplexy, not of any contagious or infectious 
disease. I did not notice avy injury to the room in whieh 
he died. 

By the plaintiff: —There was a little oozing of blood 
from the nose and mouth which might have injured the 
earpeb. Many people would object to sleep in the same 
room and same bed as that in which aman had died 
until some changes were made. I think if would be 
a uecessity to clitage such articles as were soiled. 

Py the defendant :—In using the word chango, I meant 
renew, It would not be necessary to change the bed bee 


Py > 
shanges, 


I paid ace 


this ~— cause the decensed did not dig in the bed. 
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By the Court :—I didn’t actually see if there was a carpet 
or matting down, bat [ can swear to the floor being stained 
with blood and mucus. 

George Butland, undertaker, sworn, stated:—I removed 
the corpse to the dead-house by half-past ten. Because the 
hotel people wanted me to be quick, I did not lay out the 
corpse in the hotel, but waited until Treached the dead-house. 
I do not think the furniture was in any way injured by the 
deceased’s dying ™ the room. 

By the Court :—I speak of what I saw. 
eularly notice a carpet. 
cloth down. 

Defendant said that plaintiff had failed to prove his claim. 
He appeared to rely upon establishing that such claims were 
the custom of the country. He (defendant) had proved that 
there was no unnecessary delay in the removal of the corpse, 
and no trouble caused. Hotel-keepers had to accep$ such 
risks; death was likely to meet us in the street, on board 
ship, or in a hotel. There was no fear of infection or con- 
tagion, and therefore renewing the furniture was unnecessary, 
or washing it would have been sufficient, an action perform- 
ed by every hotel after a guest’s departure. Again no 
vouchers had been produced aa to the payment of the sums 
claimed. He was willing to pay a definite amount, but not 
the round sum. ‘I'he charge was a sentimental one only. 

The Plaintiff in reply said that he had incurred the ex- 
penses claimed and had paid them. That was all he had to 
any. . 
Wis Honor said that the plaintiff had failed in his en- 
deavour to show custom. In English law custom must ex- 
tend over a whole trade, or a whole country, so that, as no 
proof had been adduced that the universal custom of hotel 
keepers here was to make such claims as the presont, the 
question must be dismissed at once. Next, there was certainly 
some evidence as to blood and mucus having run from 
deceased’s mouth and nostrils upon the floor, but there did not 
appear to be any absolute proof that there was a carpet 
there at all. ‘The other evidence was still vaguer, and he 
would therefore dismiss the claim with costs, 

His Honor added that though such advice was unusual 
from the Beuch, he considered it only fair to tell Plaintiff that, 
if diasatisfied with the decision, he had the power to appeal 
fur a rehearing of the case, before the Acting Judge. 

Plaintiff thanked His Honor, but did not wish to act on 
his advice. 

The Court then adjourned. 


I did not parti- 
I think there was a piece of oil- 


Friday; March the 10th, 1882. 
James FLint v. GrEorGe Crala.- 


This isa claim for $25 alleged by the plaintiff to be due to him 
as balance of purchase money for the Richmond public house. 

Plaintiff sworn said :—I ama publican and reside at No. 120. 
[have nothing more to say than that I put in this promissory 
noto bearing defendant's signature. 

By defendant :—The money is due towards payment for the 
Richmond house. 

Defendant here handed over to the court paper purporting 
to bea receipt for money paid for the Richmond House. 

Plaintiff, continuing, stated that he first wanted $150 for 
the house but he afierwards consented to take $125. ‘That he 
had no wituess, but the promissory note at three months givea 
him by defendant wonld prove the debt. 

This ended plaintiff's case. os 

Defendant, sworn, said :--I was a ship's steward, but now am 
keeper of the Richmond Honse: I bought it from plaintiff for 
$100 and gave a promisory note for $25 more. When I came 
to take charge I found a lot of the things I had bought taken 
away. I asked plaintiff for them, aud he said they had been 
removed by mistake but he would have them returned. ‘They 
were not sent back, and [ asked him about them ayain. Ho 
then said he had sent them back by the quarter-master 
of the Genkai-Maru. Lheard nothing more of them until the 
steamer returned, when the quarter-master told me that he was 
drunk at the time and had lost the things. Another man 
afterwards told me that the things were nover sent, and that 
they are sill at plaintiff's, Somo time after the quarter-master 
again returned, and 1 then asked him why he told me such a 
lie. He replied that the plaintiff had asked him to say he had 
lost the things when drunk. : ; 

Yo the Court :—There was an inventory made out by the 
plaintiff, bu& not by me. I was satistied with the inven ory as 
far as the bar was concerned only. 

T'o the Plaintiff! :—I did not go over the inventory. 

V'rancisco Innis, seaman, sworn, said :—I was in the house 
when the quarter-master came, I heard him tell the defendaut 


Google 


that plaintiff had told—The court here said that such evidence 
could not be taken. 

George Butland, sworn said :—The defendant was boarding 
at my house. He gave me the money to pay for the Richmond 
house. I paid it and asked whether anything more was due, 
and plaintiff said there was not. ‘The receipt is in court. I 
heard the defendant ask plaintiff about some things that had 
been removed ; and Iheard the plaintiff say that he would have 
them brought back. ; 

By the Plaintiff :—I have never heard anything about an in- 
ventory nor of any promissory note. 

Case adjourned to 16th instant for the evidence of the quarter- 
master. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before RussELL Roperrsoy, Acting Judye, 
and 


Messrs. CoLr, WaGGorTt, SKINNER, BuRRILL, and PRATT, 
JURORS. 


Tuesday, Mfarch 7th, 1882. 
REGINA v. JOHN WALKER. 


The Prisoner, John Walker, a seaman without omployment, 
was charged with a misdemeanor at Common Law, in that, 
on the 17th of February last, he attempted to commit suicide 
by throwing himself into the Creek from the Middle Bridge 
in Yokohama. 


Mr. Kiichler, Second Assistant, representing Mr. J. J: 
Enslie, conducted the prosecution. 
The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 


Mr. H. Dalamere dcposed that, on the day in question short- 
ly after noon, he saw the prisoner walking rapidly along the 
Honmura Road, from the Yokohama side toward the Middle 
Bridge. Arrived on the latter, he climbed over the railing and 
threw himself into the Canal, whence he was rescued by Mr. 
Martin’s steam-launch which happened to be passing. 


Mr. W. Loxton, Sergeant of the Foreign Municipal Police, 
deposed that, on the day in question, Walkor was brought to the 
Central Police Siation drenched with water and unconscious. 
Witness undressed the prisoner and applied restoratives. In 
about ten minutes he recovered consciousness, and stated that 
he was sorry that he had made the attempt in the daytime: on 
the next occasion he would do so at night. Prisoner had been 
drinking. 

The Japanese engineor of Mr. Martin’s Inunch testified to 
having seen the prisoner in the water of the Creek nenr the 
Middle Bridge. Witness dragged him out and laid him in tho 
bow of the boat apparently dead. In a few minutes he began 
to breath, when witness took bim to the water steps and hand- 
ed him to some foreiguers who were standing by, and a Japanese 
policeman. 


A Japanese constable, on duty near the bridge on the 7th of 
February, saw the man in the water, and promptly went in a 
row-boat to his succor : meanwhile the launch came up, and the 
prisoner was rescued, as stated by a previous witness. He was 
placed in a jinrikisha and conveyed to the Police Station. 

John Carroll saw the man taken out of the Creek. 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

The prisoner said that he had no recollection of tho 
occurrence. He had been drinking with some men-of-war’s 
men who had since left in thoir ship. He remembered no- 
thing subsequently, until, at half pxsst four on the day 
mentioned, ho found himself naked in the Police Station. He 
called three residents of Yokohama, apparently with the 
object of proving that they had scen him on the day of tho 
offence, or the previous day, intoxicated. Ho only succeeded in 
oxtablishing that they knew him. Hoe earnestly declaimed any 
intention of destroying himself. 

His Honor briefly nddressed the jury, avowing that, when ho 
took his seat on the Bench, he expected to have a much stronger 
case brought before him. As it was, the evidence of the pur- 
pose of tho prisoner was no{ conclusive. The main point of 
the prosocution was the assertion made by the prisoner in the 
Police Station, on recovering consciousness, that he would 
avain attempt his life and under circumstances more favorable 
to the accomplishment of his object. Now, it was not for the 
law to take co,nizance of mere expression of intent, whether 
es post facto or precedent to acrime. It was for the jury to 
decide, on the evidence, whether the prisoner had attempted to 
take his own life. If they had any doubt as to his purpose 
they might return a ‘‘xpecial verdict,” as, for instance, they 
might say that the prisoner did throw himself into the 
waiter, and under what circumstances. It would then be for 
the Court to decide what the actual verdict would bo and to ad- 
minister the law accordingly. 

he jury retired for a few moments, and returned with a 
verdict of “ Not guilty.’ 

The Prisoner was discharged. 
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Wednesday, March the 8th, 1882. 


Watanabe Makita, Acting Superintendent of Customs, vs. 
the HoncKkonG & SHANGHAL BANKING CORPORATION. 


Mr. Lowder appeared for the appellants, and Mr. Kirkwood 
for the respondents. 

This case was last on hearing on the 2nd instant, when judg- 
ment was reserved, until to-day. 

On the Court opening, the following judgment was delivered 

Tho appellant appears to show cause against a rule obtained 
hy the respondents ona motion filed on the 31d of February, 
1882, that the special case and amended special case herein be 
struck out and taken off the file of thia Qourt. Six 
affidavits and three affirmations are put in by the Appellant in 
reply to the affidavits filed on behalf of the Respondents and 
counter affidaviis ave further put in by the respondents in reply 
to those filed by the appellant. The grounds apon which the 
Respondents sevk to lave this cause struck out are that no 
notice of an intention to appeal was given by the Appellant to 
the Respondents as required by section 2 of the Acts 20 and 21 
Vic. c 43, and that uo notice of appeal by way of amended 
special case was given nor was acopy of the amended special 
case furnished to the Respondents. The two last mentioned 
points are not I think material and I proceed rather to a con- 
sideration of the first. The affidavits filed by the Appellants 
show that on the 14th of December last a copy of the special 
ense with a letter intended to operate as an notice, signed by the 
Appellant were placed ina senled envelope and delivered at the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation offices at Hiogo, 
into the hands of a clerk between half past twonnd three pum. of 
thatday. Ata later hour onthe same day the special case with 
a letter addressed to this Conrt were posted by direction of 
the Appellant at Hiogo. The counter-affidavils show that no 
such letter by way of notice was received by the Respondents. 
There can Lam of opinion be no question of waiver in this case, 
as the matter goes, to the jurisdiction ; and if it is shown that 
the requirements of Section 2 of the Act have not been complied 
with this case must be struck out unless the Appellant can show 
he has done all that he could in order to comply with the statute 
—in such latter event there would be in the words of Cliannell, 
B, in the above cited case ‘a ground for considering how far a 
party might be left to enter his case although the statute 
may not have been strictly complied with.” The particular 
words of the Act as applicable to the points raised are 
“'The Appellant shall within three days after receiving such 
ease transmit the same to the Court named in his applica- 
tion first giving notice in arriting of such appeal with a copy 
of the case so stated and signed to the other party to the 
proceedings in which the determination was given hereinafter 
called the Respondent. The contention of the Appellant is 
that such notice was given by letter written in the Japaneso 
character signed by the Appellant, enclosed in a sealed enve- 
lope and handed between 2.50 and 3 p.m. on the afternoon 
of the 14th December to a clerk in the employ of the respon- 
dents. The Respondents meet this by «flicming that no such 
notice by letter was received and Mr. Kirkwood maintains that 
even if he received a letter in Japanese character it would not 
be such a notice as is required to be given by the Act. Itis I 
think for the Appellants to show conclusively that the required 
notice has been given and in such manner as to place its 
receipts and knowledge of its purport by the Respondent 
beyond doubt. It is in evidence before me that a sealed cover 
containing a copy of the special case and a letter by way of 
notice was sent by the Appellant to the Bank on the 14th of 
December last; that a sealed cover containing acopy of the 
special case was received by Mr, J. M. Grigor, the agent of the 
Bank at Uiego on that day and when opened was found to 
contain a copy of the special case but no other writing of any 
kind. The proper course to follow in the service of proceedings 
is to deliver the particular proceeding, in this case a notice, 
open, otherwise it has to be established by the party giving 
tiie notice that it was opened by the party to be affected by it 
or by some one authorized by him. In this instance tho ap- 


pellant’s affidavits ave supported by the affidavit of Mr. Butt, so’ 


far as the receipt on the l4th of December of a sealed cover by 
Mr. J. M. Grigor is concerned. The precise time of receipt is 
nottiowever stated by Mr. Butt and it is thus left in doubt whe- 
ther the cover was opened aud Mr. Grigor made awure of its con- 
tents prior to half past four of the day, the hour at which the 
special case addressed to this court is said to have been placed in 
the hands of « custom's messenger at Hiogo to be posted to 
Yokohama, I have thevefore to consider with the affidavits 
and counter-alfidavits before me whether notice as required 
by the Act has been given in this case, and the words giring 
notice must also inclide proof of its receipt by the party to 
be affected by it, or by some ono authorized by him—whether 
such notice, if given, was so given before the special case 
was transmitted to this Court—lastly whether a letter 
written in the Japanese character is such a notice as would 
meet the requirements of the Act. Dealing with the last 
point first, Tam of opinion that a letter so written, signed 
by the Appellant and sent to the Respondent in a sealed 
envelope is not a suflicient notice in this particular case 
Where undoubtedly better uotice could have Leen given, I 
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have attentively considered the case Morgan v. Edwards, Wood- 
louse +. Woods and Ashdown vr. Curtis cited in 29 and 31 
L. 'T. (Magistrates’ cases) and these show conclusively how 
strictly the Acts 20 and 21 Vict. C 43 is construed against 
any Appellant who does not comply with its provisions. 
Nothing can be clearer than the words of Channell B. in 
the case of Morgan r. Edwards “the statute is one of great 
importance and it is desirable that as far as possible there 
should be one setiled rule of practice on the subject.” It may 
in somo cases give rise to hardships, but it is better that a 
general rule should be adopted than to press au enquiry in 
every particular case as to the ‘circumstances of waiver relied 
upon, Evenif it were shown beyond all question of doubt that 
the Appellant's letter had heen delivered to the Respondents I 
should in the absence of a certified translation accompanying 
the letter and presuming the objection to have been taken, 
have required proof that the letter was understood by the 
Respondents, or that they had been made acquainted with its 
contents prior to the hour at which the case was transmitted 
to this Court. Has the Appellant done all that he could in 
order to comply with the Statute? The affidavits and 
affirmations are not sufficient to show that he has, and proof 
that he had done all that lay in his power would alone 
relieve him from the consequence of a failure to comply strictly 
with the Statute. 
The Rule to strike out the cause must be made absolute. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By 8. H. Lownarp. 











From American Cheas Nuta, 
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WHITE, 


White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLUTION oF Cithss PropLemM or Marcu 47H, 
BY A. LALANE. 


Black. 
1.—K. takes B. 
2.—K,. mores. 


White. 
1.—B. takes P. 
2.—Q. takes P. ch. 
3.—Q. mates. 


Correct answer received from Tesa, 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 10th March, 1882). 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


For Week BEGINNING Fripay, MARCH 3xb, 1882. 


THE JAPAN 








Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

pile Gusiwnceteekereee es represents velocity of wind. 

dt wa Scusate tesa Gemiataraoe cae c¥s percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 29-0 miles per hour on Sunday at 1 p.m. 

ae barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
e Bea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30:25] 
inches on Wednesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29:863 inches 
on Sunday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 51.0 on Sunday, and 
Tuesday and the lowest was 30.0 on Monday. ‘The maximum and 
the minimum for the corresponding week of Iast year were 51.1 
mn nip acguabn he 

e total amount of rain for the week was 0°108 in i 
1.234 inches for the corresponding week of last year. aa ple 


ll 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
-_—— 
INWARDS. 


March 1, Japanese steamer *Tamaura Alaru, Carrew, 658, from 
Hachinohe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

896, from Kobe, 








March 2, Japanese steamer /Jiogo Maru, Walker, 

Rosy aud General, to M. B. Co. 

March 2, Japanese steamer Vania Maru, ——, 130, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. : “ve 

March 2, Japanese steamer Shario Maru. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and Cieneral, to M. B. Co. 

March 3, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

March 5, Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru, Fralm, 1,146, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. . 

March 5, Japanese barquentine 7'umetomo Maru, Loe Whitefoerd, 

Sie on wonsony General, to Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. 
arch 6, Japanese barque Aiujishina Maru, Creighton, 572, fr 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. sa a Sa 

March 7, Japanese steamer Yakasago Maru, Young, 1 230, from 
Shanghai aud ports Mails and General, to M, B, Co. ai 
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March 7, Japanese steamer Taiyu Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok. 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B Co. 

March 8, French steamer Junaix, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

March 8, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, from Hong: 
kong, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

March 9, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Varu, Christiansen, 1,348, 
from Kobe, Mailsand General, to M.B. Co. 

March 9, British barque Witanilla, Hunt, 472, from Takao, Sugar, 
to C‘hinese. 

March 9, Japanese steamer J'oyoxhima Maru, Hubbard, 598, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 9, British barque Prince Arthur, J. Smith, 295, from Takao, 
Sugar, to Soon Ho. 

March 10, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Walker, 908, 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 

March 10, Japanese barque Aiinokunt Maru, MacFarlane, 960, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co, 

March 11, British steamer Cunapus, R. H. Joy, 1,818, from London 
vid Hongkong, General, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru from Shanghai and forts: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Nachtigal and child, Lieut. Earle, Meosra. 
H. Marsh, F. C. Spooner, R. W. Irwin, E. Rogers, Collyns, F. 
Jonas, Shimizu, and Uyeno in oabin ; 3 Europeans, 1 Chinese and 
156 Japanese in steerage. 


Per French steamer 7'anaiz from Hongkong :—Mr. L. Pautipee 
in cabin. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio from Hongkong :—For Yo- 
kohama: Mrs. H. T. B. Harris. and Mr. A, Vial in cabin. For 
San Francisco : Miss McDonald, Miss J. McDonald. Messra. J. A. 
Blogg, J. A. Mosely, Martin Hove. A. B. Spreckles, R. A. Shapcott, 
W. 8. Orr, and Geo. Tauffer in cabin; and 1072 Chinese in steer- 
age. ; 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura JJaru from Kobe :—82 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer 7'oyoshima Maru from Yokkaichi :—20) Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinggaa Maru from Hachinohe :—120 
Japanese lu steerage. : 


OUTWARDS. 


March 4, Japanese steamer Sumida Maru, Hubenet, 896, for Hong. 
kong vii’ Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 6, Japanese steamer Suminoye Afaru, Frahm, 852, for, No- 
biru, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 6, British steamer Muphrates, Mitchell, 1,299, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

March 7, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Kobe, 
Mails and Ciencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 8, British barque fachkel, Affleck, 282, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by Soon Ho. 

March 8, Japanese steamer Hiroshima .Waru, Haswell, 1,780, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 
Co. ; 

March 9, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

March 10, British steamer Sunda, Reeves, 1,704, for Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

March 10, German barque //ermine, F. Meyer, 350, for Newchwang, 
Ballast, despatch by J. E. Collyer & Co. 

March 10, British barque //elena, Hansen, 556, for Burrards Inlet, 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. ‘ 

March 10, American barque Jonathan Bourne, Doane, 1,440, for 
Hongkong. Ballast, despatched by C. & J. Trading Co. 

Marce 10, Japanesestcamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 11, German barque Anna, Davidson, 350, for Guam, Ballast, 
despatched by H. Grauert. 


from 





PASSENGERS. 
Per Japanese steamer Swnida Maru for Hongkong vid Kobe — 


Mrs. Ando, Mr. and Miss Brent, Revd. T. Krecker, Messrs, W: 
Damby, J. McKechnie, and Wimura in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer [Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports : 
— Messrs. W. Graham, C. Kragh, L. Khan, A. W. Glennie, Wata- 
nabe, Omuro, Osun, Hisahara, Monegi, Ogawa, F. N. Delanoy, Ha- 
wada, and Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried. 


Per American steamer Cily of Tokio for San Francisco :— For 
New York :—Mr. and Mrs. Blethen, Miss Blethen, Mr. H. S. Van 
Buren. Mrs. J. Soper, 2 children and servant, Revd. M. E. Harris 
and wife, Licut.-General W. C. R. Macdonald, C. B. For Paris :— 
M. de Aranguera, P. de Laypurese, H. E. C. de Struve, Madame de 
Struve, 6 children and 7 setvauts, Baron de Lesprechting in cabin. 
For San Francisco: Wong Ching Heang and servant, Wong 
Tuan Shune, Mra. R, C. Johnson, child aud 2 servants, A. Bellamy, 
James O'Neil, L. Loun, John Fall, R. Lodoni, Thos. Ward, Miss 
McDonald, Miss J. McDonald, Messrs. J. A. Blogg, J. B. Mosely, 
Martin Hove, A. B. Spreckles, R. A. Shapcott, W. S. Orr, and 
Geo. Tauffer in cabin; and 1072 Chinese in steerage. For Liver- 
pool: Mr. W. 8. Addis in cabin. For London : Messrs, F. M. Jonas, 
and L. Lichtenstein in cabin: For Hamburg : Mrs. L. Wolf in cabin. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Nagasaki :—Messrs. 
Dawson, Masuda, Dutts and servant in cahin; 2 Indians and 6 
Chinese in steerage. 
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VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAR. 
Per French steamer Tanais from Hongkong :— ILE 
COOVIOKAL: jie! “gee, “aed “hea” hee i 3 0,271 pkgs. BAILED. 
Per American steamer City of Tokio for San Francisco :— Date. Vessel. Fiag § Rig. | Tens. From 
THA: 
From San F . et et re ae SS JR Ne eae 
Shanghai .............cc..00, ’ a 40 = a. m0 Bape ; 
F080 ctitertssaceccccn: 50 38 1,125 1313||'| G5. See Br. bk. | 444 | Cardiff 
Yokohama.................... 2,52 339 283 3.192 D TE ae Ancabip-| 1480.) New York 
Hongkong ..........00...ccee 40 — 30 "70 Oct a aia cates ” ae spines 
prven -_—_—— aarp -— -—- 15 J.E. Ridgeway(H’yo)! Am.shi ace Philadel phi: 
Wotaliveesseeecies. a 437 1,438 4,485 . 2S. F. Hersey iN sk do. 7 9y0 New York : 
G . 22. 13 Nicolin si } 
q) ries : San os N. es Other Cities, Total | Nov, : : ay cba 
PORQUE NAL cs vceserdcvaesvasdave : 530 = 543 8 arth: i i i 
NT ON GONG cer sisaycesazcedetss 5 83 12 100 | Dec elite iis! Rec - apie 
SOkohAMAiss cescecvane dava'se — 785 -— 786 6 Stentor do. 130-4 London 
a . 15 Atrica (Nagasaki) do. 1318 New York 
T babes syle tetas 1S 1,399 2 4,485 1G} Sea Witch (Hiogo) | Am.ship | 12% | Philadelphia, 
a 18 Feiicia Am. str. a New York 
Per British steamer Sunda for HWongkong vid Nagasiki :— a a Rial Am. ship vs Cc da. 
. 2¢ dorothy Br. lk, SLO ardiit 
a pulle for London. se, ste ey nee see ae 9 bales, 2 2s Northern Chief Be. bk, Hamburg 











REPORTS. Janu 

The Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru reports :—Left Naga- 
saki on the 2nd March, at2 p.m. Fine weather throughout with 
heavy easterly swell. 

The Japanese barquentine Jametomo Maru reports: Leaving 
London with a general carzo for this port on the 22nd Angust 
last year, enconntered heavy weather up to the Ist September ; 
then a lull of four days, and again heavy weather and cross seas 
with variable winds were experienced. On November 16th ship- 
ped a very heavy sen starting the pumps and stanchions round the 
main mast, filling the boats. smashing and carrying away every- 
thing about the deck : this heavy weather lasted till December 
18th when fine weather ensued. On the 4th January spoke the Ameri- 
ean ship). J. Tenney receiving from her needed supplies of fuel and 
water ; the following day the steward reported to the mate—who is 
now ating captain of the vessel—that Captain Corbett ‘‘looked 
queer and wild’ and asked him to come and see to him, but before 
the mate could respond to the sammonsg, the report of firearms was 
heard in the Captain's room, and on rushing in, Captain Corbett was 
discovered lying across thc cabin floor, shot through the forehead ; 
he was carried up on deck, and every effort was made to resuscitate 
him, but with ut avail. as life proved to be extinct, a portion of the 
brain protradiny from the wound. Next day the mate read the 
Protestant funeral service over the remains Lat. 5° S Long, 1249 
E.; and formally assume:t charge of the vessel pro. tem. Fine weather 
continued up to Feb. 6th when 20 miles off Savami, aheavy westerly 
swe 1], without wind, caused the vecsel to roll and labour so heavily 
as to curry away the backstays, when immediately the fore, main 
aud mizzen top-masts went over the side with the yards and all 
standing canvas: the wreck was cleared as effectually as possible. 
and next day. the 7th February, a fierce westerly gale set in against 
which the vessel in her disabled condition could do nothing, and she 
Was accordingly put about, and ran before it, for about 200 miles 
off the coast, when the weather moderating, ® Course was again 
steered for the land, and on the Ith March she was taken in 
tow Ly the steam tug sent out to look for her, and safely brought into 
harbour on Sunday morning the 5th March, completing this most 
disastrous and tempestuous voyage in 191 days. 

The Japanese barque dwajishina Maru reports :—DLeft Nagasaki 
on the 26th February. experienced strong N.E. wind and rain 
from a time of leaving till the 4th March: off Ousiina wind became 
N.W. blowing moderately with fine weather. Passed Rock Is- 
land at noon on the Sth, when the wind again came from NE. 
blowing afresh gale during the might. Arrived in port on the 
Gth instant, at 5 p.m: ail well. 

The American steamer City of Tokio reports :=Left Hongkong 
March Ist, at 3.10 p.m. Had fresh N.E. gales and head sea to 


Glasgow 


3U Hesperia Gr. str. . do. 
7 Odin Pr. str. 1541 


1 Left Madeira, Dec. 24th 3 Passed Lizards, Nov. 1 Ith 
2 Spoken Oct. 22nd, 36 N. 65 W. 
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| 
Dats. | Vessel, Flag § Rig. 
| 
| 
~8 | JE. Grabam Am. ship |... New York 
8 Mercury dy. 1156 do. 


7 Don Enrique ius ‘as do, 


3 | London 
l do 
é 


2 Antonio Br. str. 

“od Breconshire do, . 

20 Arabic do, | Liver;ool 
| 


= Euily Li ee Takao 


| : 
MEXT M. 


EXT MAIL DEE FROM, 


Oosima; thence to Yokobama light Easterly winds and fine weather. | AMEEKICA .......cccceseeeccccesccecnecs .. P.M. Co. ; 

Arrived at Yokohama March Sth. at 7.15 a.m, A Or, Sane a ciileke se O. & O. Co. Mar. 12ih1l 
The Japancse steamer Wakanoura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on Kunopr, vin HONGKONG ......... M. M. Co. |= Mar. 23rd 

the 7th March. Light variable winds with tinc weather to Rock | 1] aKODATE....ccccccoccccece ieee Ns BO: 

Island : thence to port calm and overcast. HonukoNna abet ei P.&0.Uo. . Mar. 18th 

; The British barque Gilaniilu reports :—Left Takao on the 11th | itoxanone wis ROpw Gc... M. B. Co. Mar. 13th2 

February. Experienced heavy gales and very dirty weather anand P. M. Go 

throughout the passage. Arrived in port on the the 9th instant. | ; ipa eile ee eer te O. & O 48. | ; 
The British barque Prince Arthur reports :—Left Takao on the] ONGRONG ....-00s esses Sait ere pares Tere _ Go. ‘ony 

17th February. Northerly gales throughout the passage. Arrived Sianauat, Hiogo & Nacasani... MB. Co. Mar, 16th) 


1.—Left San Fraucisco, February 18th, Gaelic. 
2.— Left hiongkong, March 3rd, Niiyata Maru. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


in port on the 9th March. 

"the Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the Sth March. Experienced pleasant weather: and light S.W. 
winds from Kobe to Omai Saki; thence to port strony Hast wind 
and chauyveable weather. Arrived in port on the 1Uth instaut, at 


2.30 p.m. 





The Japanese steamer Aiinukuni Mara reports :—Left Nagasaki] AMERICA ...... hog cette aedich woes P. M. Go 
on the 4th March.  UExperienced tine weather throughout the pas- | AaseICA 2 ccccccccccccccccccccecccecccs O. & O. Go. Mar 2ist 
save. Arrived in port on the 10th instant, at 6.30 p.m. unerk, via MONGKOKG vo... P&O Co 
= ———————SSSSEA=/[ Kveere, via PonuKona ......... MOM. «(Co Mar. 18th 
: . HASKODATE Nee eecadsinsetcsdecceess M. B. Co. Mar. 12th 
rhe = ea ta . : 
YOKGHAMA-TOAIO RAILWAY. HONGKONG, via NoBE ......... cee. Me. OB. Co. Mar. 138th 
TAT reves awe ” THO “Ey q Honakona Se re ee ee eee Q) & OC. 
ie Tal SS LEAVE SHINDASHT, LUANG NES. eessccansrdereveceeweess P.M. Ca. 
A. AM. Aa. Noon. pra. pan PM. Pan PM. Pan ope, fg eae . ‘ XT. - 
8.0 915 10.39 12.0 130 245 4.0 5.15 630 8.0 loo | 3iasaial Hroce, & Nadasane. AL BoGoo Mar. Toth 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Ovcidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacitie Mail,” and the ‘' Peninsular aud Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only, 


UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 
"aa, AM. am. NOON. P.w. Pw. Pa. PM.) |= POM, P.M. 


P.M. 
$0 9.15 10,30 12.0 130 2.45 40 615 630 8 0 10.0 


ized by GOOSle 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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IMPORTS.—During the week business has been completely unchanged, and absolutely there is nothing 


doing. Quotations are nominal, 
COTTON YARNS ;— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium 
on ;: Good to Best... 
Bombay, No.20, do. ed pat - Aas 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... 
i) ~ op Good to Best 
sp BS ta 42> het: cae. ts 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 


.. per picul $26.50 to 30.50 

‘ $32.00 to 33.25 
$27.25 to 28.75 
$32.25 to 32.75 
$23.50 to 35.00 
$35.50 to 37.00 


? 
Bl 


hd 
9 


Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 383 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 
- o 9 Ib. < » 45in, $2.15 to 2.674 
T, Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 5, 44 in. ‘s $1.60 to 1.724 
Prints :—~Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. ‘ $1.35 to 2.25 


Cotton Italians & Sateons Black 32in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.53 


Do. 2} to2}lb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.65 to 1.75 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. 93 $1.75 to 1.90 
Velvets :—Black eiadd gp ROAM: os $6.60 to S.5u 





‘ 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :-—Continued, 


Victoria Lawns 12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0.70 
Taffachelass :— senke 43 i $1.90 to 2.10 
WOOLLENS :— 
Plain Orleans .,. ... 40-42 yds, 32 in.... 4.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans we 29-50 2. SL, .. 3.50 to 4.50 
Italian Cloth .. i. ine”. Se 300 ,, 32,, ... 0.17 to 0.284 
Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 20 in... 0.142 to 0.16 
do. Itajime f+ 3U ,, ... O42 to 0.26 
do. Yugen 24 = ,, 30. ... 0.50 to 0.40 
Cloths, Pilots .. SF,, tod ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Presidents pe eg TOUG ye a5. 0.50 to 0.55 
Union i te ea, ae PE 1642 0.80 to.6.55 
Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to d)]bs. per lb. 4... G7 to 0.42 
{RON :— 
Flat and round $2 56 to $2.85 
Nailrod assorted 4a $2.30 to $2.50 
do. smallsize $2.80 to $3.07 





KEROSENE.—The only sale reported during the woek has been one of 5,000 enses al $2.124 per case, and 


dealers scem indisposed to advance their offers to the higher rates now asked for. 
cases, showing » marked falling of during the last three days. 


Deliveries amennt to 18,CCO 
Stocks are estimated at 155,000 cases in the hhauds 


of one foreign firm and 14,000 in the hands of native dealers. 
SUGAR.—Supplics are freely arriving, but there has been little business and stocks are acenmulating. 
RICE.—There are no altorations yet to note ; the market is quiet and only small lots are changing hauds. 


$4.30 to $4.45 
$4.30 to $4.40 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... per picul 


Taiwanufoo in b 


*s \ re oF 
v4 Aare and Re_pal: te. “53 $8.00 to $9.00 
ee C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah_ ,, $7.75 to $8.30 


Japan Rice, old crop .. 
Japan Wheat ee 
Kerosene Qil... 


perpicul $2.0 to $2.90 
$1.80 to $1.92 
$2.324 


] 
percase $2 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—A good demaud for Filature silks of coarse sizes lins existed throughout tho pust week, most of 


the business being done for America. 
enabled to obtain full prices. 


Silk suited to that trade has now become ecarce, and holders have been 
Fine sized Filatures on the other hand are neglected; in fact thore is very little 
demand for Europe, and holders seem willing to accept slightly lower prices, to induce business. 

out of favor, and offered ut comparatively low prices, withont attracting tho attention of buyers. 


Oshiu Sendai sre 
Settlements for 


the week are 241 piculs, viz: Hanks 63 piculs, Filntures 135 piculs, Kakedas 28 piculs, aud Sendai 15 piculs. 


‘Total seltlement to date 13,459 piculs. 


Stock 5,200 piculs. 


Uae NO. 2S sscesivesevcssecdsaceiessevesses wauabanies wes $580 to $590 
‘i <. EM: saavnaseaveassesbas davashaere /Waesenicssehesiariua: $540 to $550 

+ ig MGI | Sea sceatawsaere seastuaabeeeecieaw tacos: $465 to $530 
PUAGOTOG aN Oi). sce sausixcdecsGdncar fornaeiesy cvaed cddeeweaws $670 to $680 
a ig? ae Salons thawesscascsswhumebionsaineskeeouseoneiieet $630 to $640 

- Kakedas.—Best ( o........ ccc cccceccsscescceceucccscsces csvececs $660 to $680 
ne Medium to Good ..............00 swucnasitienide’ susan $620 to $630 
Ohl =< Sen Gals cscs sccveasanta: accbcecidsevasaseioddcales videescnse: $510 to $540 





TEA.—Buasiness continues (o be done on much the same seale as last reported, about 800 piculs ranging in 
price from $2,50 to $27 per picn! have been sotiled in small scattering lots, the bulk Leing of Medium and Common 
descriptions, ‘Tho weeks receipts are under 300 piculx, Prices remain nominally unchanged. 


Common ts ai sae ee $11 and under 
Good Common ... ‘ie a $12 to$14 
Medium ... es ae $16 to $18 
Good Medium .,.. - $20 and upwards 





| 
| 


Fine 
hie Nontual 
Choicest \ 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—Rates have ruled considerably firmer during the past weck and a fair amount of business 


has beon done for both the last American Mails. 


STERLING—Bank 4 montha’ sight ............... ee B/E 
‘5 Bank Bills on demand .................0cec00s 3/8} 
a Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 39% @ 3/10 
ey " 6 Cy, ig:. ¢Mesnbbawngaaceneseucs 3,103 @ 3/10} 
On Paris—Bank Bight 0... co. ccccccece cceceeseseseesene 472 
‘% Private § montha’ sight ..................0.. 4.87 
Ox HonaKonc—Bank sight .......... cee eeeeeeeeecee & Y% disct. 
o Private 10 days’ sight ............... Fe os 


| 
| 
, 
| 


ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight.............cccsecccesseseaes 
Private 10 days’ sight...............0.. 
On New YorK—Bank Bills on deimand............... 
Private 30 days’ sight............... 
co—Bank Bills on demand ......... 

Private 30 days’ sight ......... 


‘9 
On San FRANCIS 


9 
KINSATZ 2... ccsscccccss 


s 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—Constwise from Japan business is scarcely yet quotable, 
From Takano to this several scttlements have taken place. 
arrived yesterday, leaving the Sola and Emily yet to come forward : for the New 
Hermine was closod at 33 cents, an improvement of one cent on | 


nominally, $4.50. 


but not just yet. Homeward business offers from here, 
of engagement. 


Google 


Shanghai offering $1.80 and Tientsin, - 
The Gitanilla and Prince Arthur 
chwang to Hongkong voyngo the 
ast paid rates ;a further advance may be expected, 


Lut. suitable vessels are nol aufficiontly near at hand to permit 
The German steamer Hesperia is expected in a fuw days to load for Hav 
fully engaged. ‘The berths fur New York and London are unoccupied while for 
passengers offers per Cey/on, due here shortly on her voyage round the world, 


reand Hamburg and is 
Honolulu an opportunity for 
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‘ged & Es ATKINSON 
We PERFUMERY, 


mY celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
/ manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medaula, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelpiita, 


Eset ts 


Anow. Hanovsive & Co. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


a ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, a BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
my TWO SILVER MEDALS AHO *FISST CROER OF MERIT,” 3s 
HAs Manufacture all kinds of 


| ATKINSON'S CHOIGE PERFU IRONWORKS. 


F) ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR | 
} THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

















MW White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Steph«notis, 
BW emeast, Soaley Cluh, Ess ‘Bong g, Stephenotis, AK Structural & Ornamental. 
, Magaolis, —_ atone aa z | BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Ni ; : Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
“| ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, . 
py & most fragran‘ Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics) A H, & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
: c * thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


G STF ton and promotes ihe growin ot the hair.” Wa LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, pe ene ee eee een ee co icatan 
: ‘ & powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowers, , ; - Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


| @ new and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most 




















4 refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, P | See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
| and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may t. with 1,300 designs. 
ay SO Rens: oe St Calne Sree Oe eee ee ee Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
: J- & B. ATKINSON, : saa ror Jehan sates sea ee, 
tj tf amp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. indows, Casements. 
| 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. i Salusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, e. Crestings. Terminals. | Vases, Pedestals, 
CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & E ATKINSON manufsctare (4 Conservatories. Band-Stands. 





‘Wa? their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are § j 
cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that oach article JM 

# is labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a“ Whit "ona Be 
* “ Golden Lyre.” yy 
* ESTABLISHED 1799. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
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cacincig PowoER  /AMAW: Handyside & Go., Limited, 
ATING’S POWDER. 

KEATING’S POWDER. ; LONDON. 

KEATING’S POWDER. : 

KEATING’S POWDER. 


——— en 











MARE 


KILLS BUCS, TRADE 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS!, 


inv tacee: ELLWOOD’S 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS : 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, PATENT AIR CHAMBER 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 


invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for H A T S A N D H E 7 M E ‘i S . 


their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a_ so-called ' oie, rae _ 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that AGAINST SUN STROKE. ie 


the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 








['o be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Outfitter 





KEATING’S WORM TASLETS. and Wholesale only of 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. ONS 
KEATINC’S ‘ 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. J, ELLWOOD & § , 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, LONDON. 

A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance — 

and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the Beware of Useless Imitations. 


ouly certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 

is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted f : ee ee ee = 
‘hi . i 5 gus] “pt ° 

Hee Chiliiete, Bonk Se: Saree SF eS eee Printed and published at the “ Japan Mail Ojice, 18 Bund 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. Yokohaina. 
Original from 


Digitized by Gor gle = -& CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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- EDITORIAL NOTES. 





On the 2nd instant the First Minister of State notified the 
suspension, until further notice, of the High Deliberative 
Board of Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures. ‘This 
Board, it will be remembered, came into existence at the same 
time (April 1881) a3 the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce (Noshomusho), its intention being, according to 
the Regulations, to consult upon “ all matters relating to 
commercial treaties (with foreign nations) ; customs duties ; 
commercial laws (especially draft laws having reference to 
contracts between artizans and their apprentices, mercantile 
companies, mercantile marine, etc.); forestry laws ; land and 
sea transport ; building of roads, rivers, and canals ; engineer- 
ing, telegraphic, and light-house works; comptlation of 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing, statistics ; 
investigation of industrial conditions; establishment of 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing schools and 
other cognate institutions, including industrial museums ; 
improvement of the fine arts, etc.” Its functions, in short, 
were amongst the most important and comprehensive 
that could fall to the lout of any departinent of State, 
and we were consequently not surprised to find that its 


personnel included many high officials of the Government, 


Google 


Yokohama, March 





18th, 1882. 


forth. 

The Board opened its session in September last and there 
was certainly no lack of subjects for deliberation, seeing that 
negotiations for treaty cevision were on foot, large railway ox- 
tensions and other industrial undertakings about to be under 
taken, and draft commercial codes, as well as trade-mark re- 
gulations, patent laws, etc., in course of preparation, The 
sudden suspension of its siltings consequently took the publia 


|somewhat by surprise, and it may be interesting to note the 


various reasons assigned for the fact. 

In the first place it is suggested—and rightly we think— 
that the institution of the Council of State (Sanji-in) has so 
largely encroached upon the functions of the High Delibera- 
tive Board as to render the latter almost superfluous. ‘This 
Council of State, which was not in existence when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce was instituted, is charged 
with the duty of examining all draft laws and regulations—of 
course including those that previously concerned the High 
Deliberative Board alone—and since many of its members 
arene... to be found.on the personnel of the Board, it has 
often happened that the Council has found itself considering 


rey emer Wh Mae AY been scrutinized by most of its 


officials. ‘The Council, in Tact, Was- timc — 53 ae aha 
Board, not perhaps so completely as to render the latter quite 
superfluous, secing that tho two were independently con- 
stituted, but sufficiently, at any rate, to require recasting of 
the rdle each is to play in tho future. 


Another reason, which will be readily comprehended and 
might indeed have been foreseen, is that the members of the 
Board, having received their training in an official atmosphere, 
are not generally found prepared to express practical opinions 
upon questions of agriculture, trade, and manufactare. ‘This 
is a difficulty which must for a long time be felt with excep- 
tional forces in Japan, for the ranks of her ruling classes do 
not receive any recruits directly from the agricultural and | 
commercial sections of the people. It is true that in the 
constitution of the Board some provision is made against 
incoifvenience of this nature. It is there laid down, that “the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ts empowered occa- 
sionally to summon representatives of the Local Consultative 
Boards and ‘foint Divisional and District Deliberative 
Assemblies of Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures in 
Cities and Prefectures to sit as Members of the Board.” 
But the exercise of this power is held to be justified by ex- 
ceptional circumstances alone; and, for the rest, these Local 
Boards and Deliberative Assemblies are not yet in existence. 
It is, therefore, proposed—if we are rightly informed—to 
revise the existing regulations, so that in future a majority 
of, if not all, the Members of the Board shall be chosen from 
among men of practical experience, actually or lately engaged 
in commercial and agricultural pursuits. The Board would 
thus become a source for supplying information and advice, 
of a practical nature, upon all Jegislative measures which 
came Within the scope of its functions, while the duty of con- 
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sidering those measures from a legal or political point of 
view would devolve upon the Council of State. We need 
scarcely say that such a reform as this is calculated to be 
productive of most beneficial results; and the sooner we can 
welcome its consummation the better. 





The adjustment of the affairs of the late Kaitakushi is 
progressing favourably. We have already noted that the 
boundaries of the new Prefectures of Sapporo, Hakodate and 
Nemuro, have been fixed by Imperial Decree, and tliat 
the officials of the local governments have been appointed 
almost exclusively from among the staff of tho former 
Colonization Commission. Our readers will alzo have seen 
from the translations (published last week) of a series of 
Notifications addressed by the First Minister of State to the 
Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, Finance and 
Public Works, that to these Departments is entrusted the 
control of such industrial and other institutions established 
by the Kaitakushi as are too extensive or otherwise incon- 
venient for the local authorities to maintain. 

A Notification recently addressed to the Department for 
Heme Affairs fixes the amount of annual allotments from 
the Treasury for the administrative expenses of the new 


Prefectures. The sums are thus apportioned :— 
Sapporo PREFECTURE. 
alee of the Head Office ............ Yen 105,566 
Local Expenses ........ccsccscsencsceeesssces 238,561 ‘ 
Shrines and Temples .................. Ve21( Fer 351,976 
WOUOG se sstivadacbspeinstascdsncackaceteveeaeetenns 6,228 ‘ 
HAKODATE PREFECTURE. 
Expenses of the Head Office ............ 79,348 
Local Expenses .........0.. ccececeeeeceeees 133,037 218.405 
Shrines and Temples................0000c00 817 ae 
+ WP OMOG; svansccelasveccuccadensessseaxsrsumervececss 5,203 
NEMURO PREFECTURE, 
Expenses of the Head Office ............ 43,866 
Local Expemses ..........ccceccseee cae eeeees 56.786 102,607 
Police....... pd sneseanackeanaeoeusacuansuesdaxsact% 1,955 
Total wcocceses 46h ViZ, 958 


ws~ giaus Lo the Colonization Commission, according to 
the financial statement for the current year, is 1,407,559 
yen ; so that, by this change in the system of administration, 
a yearly saving is effected of 734,571 yen. It is true that, in 
addition to the sums specified above, the Treasury is now 
called on tomake special grants to the three Departments under 
whose control the extraordinary business of the late Commis- 
sion has been placed. What the amounts of these special 
allowances may be, we are not in a position to affirm; but 
against them must be set certain taxes (collected in the 
island and hitherto spent on local purposes) which are hence- 
forth to be paid into the Treasury and to form part of the 
national revenue, Probably it will not be possible to arrive 
at an exact statement of the total economy effected until the 
publication of the estimates for the next fiscal year ; but in 
the meantime—and it ought, in the ordinary course of events, 
to be a short time—the figures we have given are sufficient 
to show that the Treasury will experience no inconsiderable 
relief under the new system. . 





The Chiugai Bukka Shimpo, which, from a commorcial 
point of view, is incomparably the most ably conducted 
journal iu Japan, lately concluded a series of very interest- 
ing articles on the subject of the “tightness of the meney- 
market.” The chief point emphasized by our contemporary 
was, that between January and April the agricultural 
classes are obliged to pay into the Treasury in round num- 
bers thirty-one million yen, of which immense sum little 
or none fiuds its way into circulation again until May, 

. when about one-sixth of the whole amount (or yen 5,940,000) 
is disbursed as interest on Pension Bonds and other scrip. 
To find these thirty-one millions, the farmers are obliged to 


Google 


soll large quantities of rive, which staple consoquently 
deprecintes in value, while at tho same time the local dealers 
in grain having bit avery few years’ experience of such 
transactions—formerly carried on entirely by the officials 
and their factors—and being without any facilities for 
obtaining funds or means of transport, are thrown into 
great confusion, the general result being serious embarrass- 
ment and commercial depression. 

All this is intelligible enough os a temporary source of 
trouble, but to explain the fact that the sume phenomena 
repeat themselves yenr after year, not in a mitigated but 
rather in an avgravated form, we must look a little fur- 
ther. The periods for paying the taxes occur at fixed iu 
tervals. There is nothing variable about them. So soon as. 
the farmer has discharged his small liability to the collector 
in November, he knows that he must prepare fora very much 
larger disbursement in January ; his experience tells him 
that, unless he sets about getting rendy to furnish himself 
with funds in good time he will have to do so ultimately at 
a considerable sacrifice. Why then.does he put the thing 
off till the Inst, and floally rush into the market at a moment 
when the valuo of his produce is sensibly depreciated ? Is 
it not altogether owing to his mistrust of the currency ? 
There is nothing he desires to defer longer than tho con- 
version of his rice into paper which, for aught he knows, 
may be worth little, if anything, in six months time. For 
the same reason he has no deposit in tho savings bank. 
If he had, he might pay his taxes withont making any 
abnormal demands whatsoever upon the money actually 
in circulation. As it is, however, his savings are repre- 
sented by rice and perhaps a little specie, the latter of 
which he never parts with at all, while to the former he 
clings until he has no longer any choice but to place it on 
the market. Thus tha fiat currency is at the root of the 


whola avil  Teacwwestihla paper tokens have no valua 
whatsoever beyond their purchasing powor. A mau accepts 


them entirely because ho reckons on the facility of passing 
them to another, and pass them he accordingly does with 
what speed he may. It is to this feature very much more 
than to actual inflation, that we must attribute the high 
prices and tendency to hazardous speculation which in- 
variably accompany a period of currency depreciation. 
No doubt the circumstances enumerated by the Bukka 
Shimpo have much to do with the present commercial 
purnlysis, but an equally poworful factor is the spirit 
of feverish euterpriso which has so over-stocked the 
market with imports or, to spexk more accurately, with 
goods manufactured from imports, as to render it une 
healthily sensitive. Merchants are all working at high 
pressure ; and the moment their supply of fuel is in the 
least diminished, they become incapable of motion altoge- 
ther. ‘Those that carry on business at the open ports make 
uo effort to fulfil the speculative engagamaents they have 
contracted with the foreign importers, but devote all their 
energies to administering such homceopathic supplies to 
their provincial agents as may cost themselves least, while 
preserving the latter from complete inanition. 

And this brings us to what is porhaps the moat curious, 
though certainly not the most agreeable, feature of the present 
depression, ‘Tho nntive dealers, we repeat, mako no serious 
effort to fulfil their engagements with the foreign imperters. 
“ OF coursg, tlien,” somebody will say, ‘ the latter, having 
their own liabilities to discharge, tuke steps to compel 
the completion of tlroir contracts.” By no means. Such 
steps are quite out of the question. ‘he foreign importer 
has no wiser course thin to sit quiet, and let the goods he 
has imported at the order of the Japanese wait one month, 
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two monthe, or any numbor of months, until it snits the 
other side to take delivery. He is absolutely without re- 
source, for he knows well that nu appeal to the native courts 
menns a atill longer delay and a result even more pro- 
blematicnl. He is dealing with a man of straw who must 
not be exposed to any inclemont influences lest he 
go to pieces completely. How many foreign merchants 
are placed in this most inconvonient predicament at present, 
we cannot of course sny, but we shall certainly be within 
the mark if we call them na majority of the importers at the 
treaty ports. It is trie that they have themselves to blame 
toa certain extent, for they carry competition to a point 
where it becomes necessary to consider contingencies not 
The 
Japanese buyer knows that he can command any amount of 
indulgence, for the simple reason that he has a practically un- 
limited choice of benefactors. If Numbor this becomes in- 








genorally fuciuded in tho nurmal range of business, 


conveniently impatient, Number that is always ready to 
welcome tho much injured oxploiter, who rings these 
changos with admirable tact and assiduity. And yet the 
Radical section of tha vernacular press desires its readers 
to believe that their very life-blood is being greedily 
sucked by this band of foreign vampires ! 

Last summer the air was full of clamour about the “ Com- 
mercial rights ” which Japaneso merchants must struggle 
at any sacrifice to recover, and we cortnivly were not then 
amongst those that ridiculed the bare idea of any injustice 
on this side, or refused even 2 moment's hearing to the 
arguments of the Jto-gwaisha aud its multitudinous follow- 
ing. But we cannot help asking to-day whether this 
cheerful contempt for contract obligations is au item in the 
list of Japan’s “ Commercial rights.” Wo are prepared to 
make every conceivable allowance for the unforeseen nature 
of the difficulties that have cropped up—preparal evan, 
admit that thorough honesty of intention has presided from 
the first over all these violated envagements—but atill the 
conclusion is inevitable, that a very large number of 
foreigners are now suffering, at Japanese hands, hardehips 
of precisely the same nature as those of which a few isolated 
examples furnished such large ground for complaint last 
yenr, It is not fora moment suggested that those things 
are mutually palliative. Western merchants have a code 
which is beyond the admitted influence of accident, neither 
is it their habit to find a precedent in their neighbours’ 
improbity, Our intention is simply to point ont to the 
Japanese traders at this port that they ure preparing a 
record which will militate seriously agninst the success of 
their next appeal to public sympathy, and to those in 
nuthority, that this apparent want of integrity, which is 
doing so much to injure the reputation of Japan’s mer- 
chants, aud therefore of Japan herself, must be primarily 
attributed to the unsound currency. If Kinsatsu would 
only remain steady for ton days, or ifthere were any cer- 
tainty that they would do so, we should hear nothing more 
of unfulfilled engagements. It comes, therefore, to this, at 
last, that not only the trade of Jnpan, but her fair fame 
also, are daily suffeving terrible injury from causes which 
are not beyond the rench of control, and which yet remain 
uncontrolled. Let us hope that things are at their darkest, 
and that some ray of light may soon show ttsolf. 





We understand that Mr. Heury Dyer, principal of the 
Imperial College of Engineoring, Tokiyo, is about to 
return to England in a few months for the purposo of 
taking up an important engineering appointment in Lon- 
dou. Mr. Dyer’s services in Japan have been of an 


















doubt whethor any othor foreigner is likely to achieve 
similar resulis—and we cannot but regard his departure as 
a misfortune for this country. No new men Japan employs 
can be worth so much to her as those who, having served 
her long and ably, add the benefit of experience to tested 
competence. ‘To her own great loss, however, these are 


just the men she cannot hope to retain, so long, at least, as 


her service offers no elements of permanence or promotiom. 
Mr. Dyor probably feels that, although much is required to 
complete the great work he has commenced in Japan, he 
cannot nfford to neglect a favorable opportunity of returning 
to active life in a country whore merit is suitably recognised, 
and where public sympnthy is not absolutely callous. That 
Japan can offer uo inducements sufficient to prevent this, is 
for her sake very much to be regretted. 





Apropos of the remarks we made some time ago on the 
subject of the assistance lent by unwitting Americans to' 
the cause of villainy and riot iu Ireland, we reproduce 
the following extract from a letter written by a lady in 
the Emerald Isle to one of her relatives in the United 
States. “ All parts of the country are in a very unsettled 
state. There would not be such troubles in Ireland if.the 
Irish communists in America were all dead, or had com- 
mon sense enough to study the real interests of their coun- 
trymen. Of all the money being callected to assist the 
wretched poor, about one hundred aud fifty pounds per week 
ave being distributed. Al] the rest is being pocketed by 
those interested in keeping up the agitation.” 





Woe observe with pleasure that the Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, which came iuto operation 
last January, are now in full force throughout the Empire. 
Tt_ias true that, on account of the limited number of ex- 
perienced judges as yet availablé, ay-wott ws -othor_unayoid- 
able circumstances, certain provisions of these codes have 
been either partially modified or temporarily suspended, 
a3 ordered in the series of Imperial Decree’ issued since 
last September. - The more important provisions, however, 
are being carried out in their integrity, as for example, the 
issue of warrants for arrest, trials in open court, allowing 
professional assistance to the accused, and so forth. ‘These 
trinls in open court are a complete novelty in Japan, and 
we learn from ‘Tokiyo that the number of spectators who 
visit the Courts has lately been so great that the authori- 
ties have found it necessary to set limits to the gratifica- 
tion of popular curiosity. This is especially the case at the 
“ Central Criminal Court,” one of the higher tribunals 
opened once every three months iu Tokiyo and at six other 
places throughout the gountry, We are also informed that 
the President of this Court has lately named a number 
of prominent Inwyors of the Capital to’ serve as counsel 
to accused persons in case the latter are not 
provided. 

A curious fact in this context is an order which was 
issued by the Minister of Justice simultaneously with the 
coming into operation of the new Codes, to the effect that 
all officinls of Law Courts in the three cities and five ports 
(1.¢e. the C urts before which foreigners may appear) shall 
in future wear European dress. An allowance of 25 yen 
each was subsequeutly made to the clerks and officials of 
the lower classes to enable them to purchase -foreign-cut 
suits. No doubt tho intention of this order is good, but 
the results do not much commend themselves, notably in 
the case of certain ancient clerks, who have grown old in 


already so 


Japanese garments and sce grievously at sea iu their new 


exceptionally valuable nature—so much so indeed that we | paraphernalia, ‘Time, they say, works wonders ; but while 


Google 
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jis task remains unfinished, we cannot help wishing that Ithe same Mr. W. W. and the esthetic prodigy, Mr. Oscar 
these respectable old gentlemen had been left to the un- | Wille, 


disturbed enjoyment of their antique fashions. TO WALT WHITMAN IN AMERICA: 
Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free, 
Heart of their singer, to be for us 


We earnestly recommend to tho perusal of the Hach: ae 
. et More than our singing ean be; 
Shimbun and of all the so-called “ Progressionists’” whose Ours, in the tempest at error, 


chief organ that journal professes to be, a letter from ans re light but the twilight of terror; 
ae ° ; 7 ae : Pena Us a sony Oversea 
“ Foreign Capitalist,’ which will be found in our corres- = 


Out of the sun beyond sunset, 

From the evening whence morning shall be, 
With the rollers in “measureless onset, 

With the van of the storming sea, 
With the world-wide wind, with the breath 
That breaks ships driven upon death, 

Wich the passiun Of ail things free, 


pondence columns. ‘There are times when Japan’s best 
friends—frionds who refiase to take serions umbrege at any 
of the wild utterances ventilated hy the Afschs Shimhun 
nud its fellow thinkers—throw up their hands in despair 
over her prospects and ask themselves whether it enn 
really be true that onthe very threshold of political 


_ aaer. With the sea-siveds footless and frantic, 
liberty, party spirit and party intrigne are powerful enongh 


White myriads for death to besiride 

In the charge of the ruining Atlantic 
Where deaths by regiments ride, 

Wich clouds and clamours of waters, 

With a long note shriller than slanghter’s 
Qn the furrowless flelds world-wide, 


to make men utrerly blind to the best interests of their 
country. Weare no longer in any doubt as to the Radeal 
programme. It is n programme that appeals to ail the 


rr 


selfish eympathies of all) classes—to the Shizsku, who 
are to be restored to a portion at least of theie seme- With terror, with ardour and wonder, 


With the et of the season that wakes 


time affluence; to the military, whose mumbers are to 
: When the weight of a whole year's thunder 


be largely increased and who are to be resarded us the In the tide ‘stream of autumn lhre: tks, 
chief factor of their country’s greatness; to the people, who Let the # elt of tho wids-winged word 
: : ; er : Come over, come in and be heard, 
are promised an immediate share in the manizement of a aia ‘ 
Vake form and fire for our sakes, 


their own affairs ; to the privsts, who are told that) Chris- 


tianity shall be interdicted and Buddhism restored to its 
OSCAR AND WALT. 
K-RLE Jxrrervinw, Unerrerry Toip mw Wait- 
MANDAN ViERser. 


At last. Teis done. They have met—O. Wilde, the Flower 
of tho Utter. andl W. Whitman, the Boomer of the Boundless. 
It will be an evil day for Japan wien the framers of this '  ‘Phes havean-t. "Phey have. 

Aud tlis earch sol swiss threugh the spaces, and at the 
ganie chi acond thes equacere niinues in business, 
when the only roule nloue Which the eounte . ean alvanee | huis 14 tive creed af ther pre ‘etin—the song of their BWigging 
to affluence nid Coustide ratlon—the reats of Miel: wtb Come land Sut Yoru chit. 

This is the ode of their greeting—the yowl, tho yawp bar- 
| baric— 
that justly denounced by * Porcign Capitalist.” ‘The strong aud sizidulous strain of the steam calliope of the 
Un- Art— 

Tire oriven of the orbs Cnenurbed— 

The pman of the pork-house whistle, 

Pitched in the key of Wiitman, 
ships and the Koreans coutinue tube rife. The Afzchr)  Tothe racket. totior and tumble ; 

Lift up your oars aud hear it. 

* Yes. its true, si id wv alier, or in words to tliis effect : “ he 
came to sve me Us eveliny, here in my eyrie at Camden, 

“And DT teele hin in— 

“Tn and in: and up te the innermost, uppermost ins and ups 
Hof my den in le teriary story.” 

(At least. in sometuing after this fashion he would have pro- 
bably expressed his nceviint 1f he had written instead of spoken 
it to the reporter). 

“There, he said to a reporter Lefore they mounted the stair 
steps, 

* ‘bere is the spot where Wilde and myself absorbed, got 
away with.a bottle. 

And the reporter Was probably touched to the tough 

By the tender bits of fancy. 

And, mayhaps, by the tesumony of ocular observation that 
nary anetuer boitie was (.ere or fortlcoming as a subject of 
absorption, 

Here.” rasured tie roarer of the ‘ Old Rough,® “ here is 
my den and here caraculed, we, young Oscar and On ; 
. ov . *THlere we were as‘ thee and chou’ a to the other ; 
crery department of the administration, but details are too aé Elo: @we Were as Boul te soul, as port t to poet : 
meagre to furnisin materiat for discussion. Amongst other “Aye, wo Were bobtyshalies ; 
© We were the juncture of the Gospel of the Gone and the 
of the Coming : 


old supremacy, and to the whole nation, which is assured 
that speedy measures wil! bo taken to restrain the imperi- | 4 Rear 
ons aliens’ aggression aul to recover for Japan a multitud: 
of shadowy rishts which she is supposed to have forscited. 


programme find themselves in a position to carry it ont ;| 


1901 C6é— is effectually closed by an insane peliey such as: 


Rumours of troukle between the crew of some foreign 


Shimbun to-day places the scene of the affair at an island | 
called Suaishiu, which forms part of the province of Zeura. 
The inhabitants of this island are said to be scmi-barbarous, 
ignorant of the existeuce of any country other than Korea 
itself. ‘The impression conveyed to them by the aspeet of 
a huge foreign merchantiaa asl uer sirange locking 
inmates, was that thy former must Le somnathing devilish, 
and the latter, mousters. No svoner accuidingty had the 
crew commenced to land than they ware aicacked by the 
natives who killed two or three of the intruders. The 
story gocs on to say that the Intter sab-eqaently made 
their way to (ho capital, Seow, and dumanded redress, but 
the sequel is still (to be told. 

Meauwhile it is said Chat the Goverument of Korea is 
busied with schemes of reform which extend to RCSL 


things a bank, or something resembdicg a bank, at Pusan Cull 


with branches at Jinsen and) Yekohaina, is reported to be | & We were tie swaling utura, the kissing conflux of the 
on the fae. | quis sintessemtiel @xtracis of ay. irteen and twenty-feurth cen- 
1 i. rie@s—- 
-__--- | * You heer? me: 


* Do von marvel thea that here we had a royal octavo gilt- 


v ot - . , - * 7 oe | 1 = 
FiO tHe" a Poke eet aes A EE to sa ee ieee sien Sas eouieayaa toi 
RUAN? CA Giese Tn? eras Se a te a ee ee get haar we scaled oe dolivered a past as pure as fitrered 
te ee an) a . i . . blashes ef modes: medders and as firm as tho obstinacy of their 
Lerore ows? res. Lars, a a oa Mis s oh : ta “30% eC. a reer Hie Tht t:.@ pate a nal poe ‘p a. miss 
Pe Gl Bae era I a ee ee SE, VS et er ee We ee and ton iin us ancient timo ? 
W hits: 31255 - o:. EA esr’ a : z w - * i . ry ers e ne =° . ; “Doy as cate is ota ? 1). a a ‘al cling ? ? Do you clamp ? : 
i} i Ee a es eae te cia ike “ae Be See ade c : 
. noo ee ca . One ood Uae ieee things I said was. ‘ Osear, Ishall call you 
descrives araéating Tl log 1o..t too pias kitely Leta ecu. Oscar, 
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“And, he answered me, he did: ‘I like that so much.’ | The morning after this leetury a writer in the orld 
“Yah! And he inclined to me; he leaned over ; bo laid his 
hand on my knee. 


began a series of parodies signed “ OW !,” under the title 


“PFTableau. ] of “the Aesthetic Boom.” Ilere is one of them. 
“He did. 1t was lum-te-tum, it was tweo-twee ; it was um | AVE ROSINA! 
‘And I, me, Walt, the unhide-bound, I up again and said to ipeinemcneae 
im : er i 
“Oscar, you must be a-thirst ; I will make some punch.’ Ave Rosina! Queen of Mimes and Mirth 


['ve looked on thee aud turned me toward the sun. ‘ 

With thine own silver Jangh the streamlets run 
And ripe out their gladness to the earth. 

Thy bappy soul informs the song-bird’s flight ; 


“ And his repartee clave swift and clean asa cimetar, as a 
straw-cutter : 
“Yes, Tam a-thirst.’, 


“ Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Hum! : The weird gray symphonies of winter skies 
‘ And I browed Lim a brew ; I milked him a milk ; I punch- Retloct the languid witchery of thine eyes. 
ed him a punch. Thy gold-dusk hair is all there is of night ! 
‘‘ And he tossed it off as quickly as quickness ; as quickly as And yet, the joyaunce of that lovely mien 
I could erupt a double-calendared, chain-lectrified polychedo- . ['d turn to fire, or death, or sob, or groan, 
cametric couplet to the tufted tawn of Leona’s locks. Dear Heart, I dare not lose my minor tone ; 
“ Or to the gruesome grimness of Destiny's grip. I must he Wild, Despairing, anil Unelean, 
“Yi-yi. TY'o clasp thee ina charnel house! Oh, bliss | 


ryy Cd ery Aw LAY Ts] sk; ia Lan | 
i And ihenwecontlixdd sone more: Lhe Gorged Asp of Passion asks but this ! OW! 


“ He told me thnt he had been fed on Whitmanesquo poetry _-—_-—— 
from childhood ; that Lady Wilde was wont to administer my 
rip-staves to him with his porridge. 

“ He has grown up to be agplendid fellow; how could he 
holp it? It isstrange why people mock and jecr him so, sermon on newspapers. IIe then said that China was the 

“ He gave tome many mouthsome messages which the Instrou- | : . 
est of Britain’s bards had shipped to me; he said of American ; fitst country to answer tho a for Journalism and that 
poets: ‘Wein England think there are only two—Walt Whit-: * there is in Peking a newspaper which has been published 
man and Emerson.’ ; 

“ He isa splendid fellow. It isstrange why people mock and 
jeer him so. 

“ Ho is a clever boy ; I Jike him. Qnce this remark came to 
ieee eee Poe eieres ies ed, As the Peking Gazette is, and has ever been, a purely 

‘© T remember you have writlen, “ All beauty comes from } official publication, it can hardly be said (o issue in res- 
beautiful blood and a beautiful brain ;” and, after all, I think ponse toa popular “ery for journalism,” and as it is the 
80 too.’ - oe ows a . ; im 

“ Aye! and he did not insist on adding, ‘And from beautiful only newspaper published in the capital of the present 
breeches ; black breeches; knee breechies,’ : Manchu dynasty, it must be the one alluded to by the 

“We spent two hours together; he aud T; me and him ; . 
yans; too-too hours; whoopee ! 

“ And whon he Jeft I lifted up my lips; I lilted to the lilyful 
in this lingo—to wit: 

“ Good-bye, Oscar ; God bless you.’ 

Yes, I did, though. 

“T should hump to Low! !" 


One of the most eloquent of American pulpit orators, 





every week fora thousand yeare, printed on silk.’ The 
preacher's florid fancy ran away with him, or his memory 





fuiled him for the nonee, or he was egregiously misinform- 


preacher, Dut le is yet more uafortinate in his allusion 3 
for the journal issues daily and not weekly, and is printed, 
not upon siik, bat upon the cheapest and nastiest paper 
imaginable, | 





The independent uations of Asia are one and all * in- 
Ty pe-setters are even more dangerous when “ they pre- 


sume to think ” thay when they refuse to exercise their fivo 
senses altogether. Tho New York Graphic, speaking of 


terested” in Russian advance. ‘The government at St. 
Petersburg las now, in pursuance of the policy invented 
by the great founder of modern Muscovy, extracted from 
the extraordinary accident which lately Lefel the Lado | Persia a treaty which, under the old pretence of regulat- 


Times, teils the following story :—“ The word ‘bloody’ jing the frontier, confers upon the northern Power posses- 
has an unnatural, horrible, and most repulsive meaning | sion of the Akhal Tekke oasis to within about ten English 
attached to it when used by the working classes in Eug- | mile of Sarahks, thus giving fruition to those designs upon 
Jand. It is the worst epithet one of theso can uso in de- {the Atirek valley which lave been long apparent. It 
nonuncing a person or thing that he abhors. Mr. Gladstone, | may not indeed be a fact thatthe Shah of Persia has been 


one night in Parliament, in the course of a splendid oration, :coéreed or ecajoled into ceding this Yaluable tract for 


launched a fierco philippic against Mr. Disraeli, whom he | facilitating Russian advance toward Afghanistan aud India. 
accused of ‘thrusting his bloody hand into the vitals of tho 70 scems probable, however, that the discovery of the 
constitution.” The intelligont compositor of the Zrmes} Attrek route has changed the line of advance. Merv is no 
office who aet up this portion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, | longer so ardently desired as it was; or, perhaps, its pos- 
was horrified, and exercising that wise diserction to which | session has been waived for the present in favor of the 
too intelligent compositors are perhaps too much inclined, erander scheme of pushing forward toward the peninsula, 
omftted the word which to him bore such a terrible mean- 
ing, and substituted for it a,‘ three-om dash,’ so that tho 
sentence read, § thrusting his — 


with the certainty (hat under the new programme it must 
n duc time fall into the lap of the Russian, who will not 





hand into the vitals of 


i 
have even the troubte of shaking the tree whereon grows 
the constitution.” Atl London and all England were on their 


the coveted fruit, Letters published in the London news- 
heads, so to speak, the next day, and for many dayg to come, 


in a fever of anxiety to know what wnreportable word Mr. 
Gladstone could have used.” 


papers from experts have long called attention to #he ens 
creuchments of Russia on Porsian territory. Ter Majesty’s 
(covernment, therefore, cannot have been taken by surprise, 
bd Rae land it is not easy to see how these negotiations could have 

American papers tell us that the most © uffer” sentences | been broneht toa termination without having come under 
in the leeture which Mr. Oscar Wilde lately delivered in | tho notices of the recrescatative of the Queer at Peheran on 
New York, was this :—“ We love tho lily and the sue: the ove hand, er of his collerene at St. Petersburg on the 
flowor, not for any vesclable fashieu at ali; it is ceanse ratliee Tk wontd hardly see possible that a treaty which 
these two lovely flowers are, in bengtand, the two most per- ent effia fertife valley from tha tind ef the Guebers should 


have been conetaded ta such a convenient fashion ; and it 


fect models of desien, the most naturally adanted for 
decorative art—thie Tare loonie beauty of the ese and Tshonld de a ielink, eed eae ae es Coind-tone’s Govern- 


the precious loveiiness of the other giving (o tie artist the an nity however lenieutly it may be inelined towards the 
e , ® : | ‘ . : . . ny . ’ 
most cnlire and perfect joy.” {development of Russia's “ civilising” mission, to allow the 


ivy Google 


the Revd. de Witt Talmage, a short time since delivered a - 
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gradual or violent absorption of Northern Persia to proceed 
without protest. Lord Granville, when last in office, 
strenuously objected to the Kingdom of Afghanistan being 
considered a sufficient neutral zone to intervene between 
British and Russian territory in Asia, ‘The Foreign 
Seoretary deprecated in the strongest terms the advance 
of Russian troops oven “into the vicinity of Mery.” Nor 
will it be forgotten that, when Lord Derby renewed tho 
protest of his predecessor, Prince Gortschakoff replied that 
“‘ His Imperial Majesty has no intention of oxtending the 
frontiers of Russia, such as they exist at present in Central 
Asia, either on the side of Bokhara or on the side of Kras- 
novodsk and the Attrok.” 
in view of the subsequent proceedings of the Russian 
troops in Central Asia, the Pxnica fides of the Czar's 
Government, There is perhaps, no cause for alarm, but 
the possibility of Russia planting herself on the Iari-Rad, 
within march of Herat, and measurable distance of Kan- 
dahar, seem likely to bring tho relations of Isngland and 
Russia to that state of tension for which Lord Granville 
himself has predictod serious consequences. Sir Charlos 
Dilke, too, in his pre-official days, was keenly alive to 
the inconveniences of the Russian advance, and English- 
men have the right to expect that a Governmont of which 
he is a prominent member, will not be guilty of that 
- “timidity” and “ wenkness” against which he inveighed 
so eloquently in 1871. 


This doclaration exomplifies, 


We havo heard a good deal about milk adulteration late- 
ly ; and perhaps our housekeeping friends may thank us 
for nn easy test of the quality of their milk and the charac- 
ter of their milkman. Mr. Berthnm Ohm iu tho -ALnthly 
Magazine gives a recipo which should fit everybody's 
circumstances. Calcined gypsum or plaster of Paris is 
used, and one ounce suffices for asingle experimert, the 
value of which depends upon tho fact that ‘cream retards 
the hardening of the cement ; or, in othor words, the more 
erenm there is in the milk the longer time the plaster will 
require for its solidification. Thus, if an honest sample of 
milk of 1.030 specific gravity, at ordinary temperature, be 
employed to work up the plaster into a paste the Intter will 
demand ten hours to attain rigidity. If there is twenty- 
five per cent of water in the liquid the plaster will harden 
in two hours: with fifty and seventy-five per cent of water 
added to the milk the solidification will occur in thirty and 
twenty minutes respectively. Skimmed milk, having a speci- 
fic gravity of 1°033,-will delay the hardening to four hours. 
If to the skimmed milk be added fifty per cent. of water, 
the paste will harden in one hour. Since plaster of Paris 
is cheap and accessible to all, it is very easy for consumers 
to test the milk they buy, if only they can give their un- 
divided attention to the operation for, suy—five hours ! 





Thg Illustrated London News hasa sketch, furnished by 
nu officer of the Flying Squadron, of the sonward termina- 
tion of the Great Wall of China, that monster work of 
patient but mistaken military engineering. On last Mid- 
summer's day our ships anchored off that big fort, on the 
Liantong Gulf, which forms tho head of the long serpen- 
line strneture. At tho time of the visit tho fertross was 
manned by about two hundred Tartar soldiers, fine looking 
fellows, but armed with wretched muskets. Ao few guns 
crowned the parapot, but no ammunition was sean, Tho 
commander, a military 


mandarin, received with mach | they started to rummage the bastion 


contemporary does, that this statement is an exaggeration 
in point of numbor. It is well known that Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang had quite that forco of provincial and im- 
perial braves to oppose to tho dreaded Russian advance 
upon Peking from the Amoor by way of the Palisades. 
However, the artist saw several camps, each protected by 
an earthen rampart fifleen feet high and containing huts 
comfortable and cleanly, In the ditch or moat beside the 
wall, which was once easily flooded with water from tho 
streains that flow through tho plain, crops of barley and 
maize were peacefully growing. Four miles from the soa, 
and close under the Great Wall, is the large walled city of 
Ninghai, It had not been visited by any Iuropeans dur- 
ing the past four years, and no missionary is resident 
thero. ‘The British officers visited this city, aud met with 
no incivility. It is a town of wide open streets, with much 
trado and bustle; horses and mules seem to be abundant, 
Further 
inland, the Great Wall bezins to ascend the mountains. 
Our countrymen walked on the wall, rising to an elevation 
of 1,200 feet, whence a wide view was commanded. On their 
return to the fort, the mandarin commandant regaled them 
with refreshing cups of tea. ‘Their arrival, however, seemed 
to have occasioned some commotion at Ninghni ; there was 
a coming and going, to and fro, of several Chinese officials, 
with Turtar cavalry escorts. The fort and the camp made 
ngrent display of silk flags, either to do honor to the 
forcigners, or, as they were told by a Chinese, to frighten 
them, ‘The squadron only remained one day at its an- 
chorage, 


and the neighboring country is well cultivated. 


* 
% * 


If the canuon alluded to by the correspondent at all re- 
somblo those which are lying in abundant confusion along 
and near that spur of the wall which is thrown over the 
Nankow pass, they aro likely to prove more perilous to him 
who explodes a charge in thom than to the invader. ‘They 
are enten with rust aud age, and seem to say that even in 
their youth they were intended rather for noise than effect. 
They are carriageless and without truunions, and intended 
to be fired, if at all, from the ground, through (he numerous 
embrasures in the direction of, but without trainiug upon, 
Stacks of the same innocent weapons 
may be seen stored in the enormous decaying towers which 
frown over the gates through which access is obtained to 
the quaint and filthy ‘Tartar city of Peking. 


an advancing force. 


* 
* * 


‘There is one episode of a visit to tho Nankow Pass that 
may be worth repeating here. About eighteen months ago 
a party of three gentlemen tourists from the west, after 
lunchivg below the Great Wall on a broiling summer day, 
went with their Chineso guide to explore the summit, aud 
select a few bricks to send to Peking on mule-back as 
mementos of thoir visit. ‘The cicerone in seach of sym- 
metrical bits of building material penetrated to a small 
a corner of the Enastorn bastion, where 
however he made no long stay. Te emerged with 
flying feet, and face from which alf blood bad flown, 
aud raced along the Wall os though he did not mean to 
stop until le renched the sea. His wind was not, equal 
to his fright, and tho first steep upward gradient ar- 
As, however, he could not or would not 
evident terror, 
anid 


chamber in 


rested his steps. 


te!l his masters what had caused his 


(hemselves, 


Civility the officers who landed from tho fleet, and (oll. soon found that their noses wore of service in making (heir 


them that forty (housand Chinese troops were cneamped in 
the neighborhood. ‘Lhere is no reason to 84 ppese, as our 


Google 


search. In fine, in tho partial light, and in an atmosphere 


thick with pulridity and flies, they came acrozs the body ofa 
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dead Chinaman, apparently a Mongolian drover or shepherd. 
_ Tho man had either been murdered, or more probably met 
his death in seme fray, for the corpse had been placed in 
n secluded nook, evidently with a view to concenlment, 
It was clad, and a eonrse cloth had been thrown over it. 


Non redolet sed olet 
Qui redolere solet. 


Tho body was in fact in a very advanced stage of that 
condition in which Martha expected to find the entombed 
Lazarus, and the weakness of Occidental stomachs prevent- 
od the travellers from making any closo inspection ; 80 
they e’en Icft the remains as they had found them, and soon 
resumed their day’s journey. 

Some ten days later, in Peking, one of thom, meet- 
ing a medical friend who with @& companion was on 
his way toward the Wall, recounted the adventure ; 
and the Doctor's eye gleamed suddenly with what must 
have been the firs of a desperate hope. He traversed the 
Nanking pass, visited the famous fortification ; returned 

“yapidly to the capital, when he only remained a few hours, 
starting off, as ho said, to resume his duty, Among his 
luggage was 4 package that he had not bronght with him 
on his way toward Peking from more Southern climes. 
It was a coarso sack filled with earth from the precincts of 
the Great Wall. ‘Tourists we know have strange fancies 
sometimes in making their collections; ard thore is no 
renson why a man should not carry a bag of dirt from the 
confines of Mongolia on the samo principle that he would 

But 

thero is every ground for the belief that there was more 
than earth in the Doctor’s accession of impedimenta, For 

n few days after his departure, one of the original dis- 

coverers of the dead body again mentioned the circumstance 
to yet another tourist who in his-turn visited the bastion— 
tofindahtmantrank only, Tho head and membors had been 


carry home a tank of dirty water from the Jordan. 


amputated and removed. Science has some ardent votaries 
indeod. One is tempted to ask in this ense what satis fac- 
tion tho Doctor in quostion—onoe of the mildest of men— 
could have found in his ghastly acquisitions, or how he could, 
withont (urning himself inside out, have performed the dis- 
And did 
he think at all of the-risk that he ran if the contents of his 
horrible sack had been discovered—the risk of being char- 
ged with murder before one ‘of the (tribunals of his own 


guating dissection by which he procured them, 


country, the difficulty of explaining how he came by the 
remains, or his right to possess them atall ? Did he conne 
the risk he ran of torture and death at the hands ofa 
furious populace if they had dreamed what was being borne 
along their ronds fnd rivers under their very eyes ? Surely 
not, Auyway it is as certain as that these lines are boing 
written that the boues thus collected on the Great Wall 
of China are now safely stowed thottsauds of miles away in 
the museum of the western savant who carried them away 
in 20 bold and reckless » mannor. 


It is not surprising, as is well remarked by the North 
China Herald, that the recent robberics in tho Winter 
Palace in Peking should have erentod a profound sensation. 
The almost idolatrous veneration with which the Jmpcror 
is, outwardly atleast, regarded ; the height and apparent 
inaccessibility of the Palace watls ; the exceeding strictness 
of the regulations affecting admission to tho various en- 
closures, and tho daties of tho inuumerable guards, all 
combine to render an actual burgiary an event of no small 

. Bliruifisance, 
Massive bronze or copper ehains, several tons in weisht, 
and plated heavily with gold, form no contemptilde booty, 
wud the fact that this mass of treasure was actually seized 


Google 


Tho priza was, no donbt, a tempting one. | 


and carried off by a gang of rebbers is enough to cause 
the profoundest suspicion and alarm to tho Palace inmates, 
It shows, net only that the Son of Ileaven is exposed to 
disloyal attacks from without, but to tho still graver 
danger of unfaithfulness from within. The walls 
of the Palace, like those of the. Manchu city, aro 
‘garnished with bastions, or watch-towors, at tho corners ; 
and these structures are usnally regarded as virtually no 
more than characteristic decorations—imposing from a 
distance, but of course a scene of emptiness and neglect and 
dust within, It appears now, according to our Shanghai 
contomporary, that for years past these bastions have 
beon the lfurking-place of a gaug of thioves, who were 
protected and assisted by the Palace eunuchs, Lights were 
occasionally observed to flash and gleam from the em- 
brasures and windows of the towers, an occurrence whicli 
seems to havo caused the officers of tho Household to sus- 
pect that they must be inhabited. The eunnels, on boing 
questioned, confirmed the story of the lights, but explained 
tho mystery by saying that the Hu Hsien, or Fox Falry, 
was prostrating himself there with his lighted torch. 


* 
: * * 


One can hardly realize that the officers in question: were 
embued with sufficient credulity to beliove such o fable or 
that the ennuchs should have dared to trade so far upon the 
superstition of their superiors. Yet we must remember 
that the belief of people of all classes in China in the 
supernatural powers of the fox in very fervent. It is 
likely to be staunchly entertained by the ignorant and 
bigoted officials of the palace. Among the attributes with 
which the animal is credited in Colestinl mythology is the 
ability at the ago of fifty to take the form of a woman, 
aud, at a Lundred, that of a young and beautiful girl, The 
creature can become a wizard as well nas a witch, if it 
likes, and, at the age of a thousand years is admitted into 
Paradiso, where it is metamorphosed into a heavenly being, 
The * Celestial Fox,’ says Mr. Mayers, is of a golden 
colour, and possesses nine tails ; it serves in the Hall of 
the Sun and Moon, and is versed in all, the secrets of 
nature. According to the Shuoh Wen, the fox is .the 
courser on which witches ride through the air ; and another 
authority, the Adding Shan Chi, states that it was 
originally «a lowd woman, who was transformed as a punish- 
mont for her vices. “ Altogether the fox plays a promi- 
nont and not altogether dishynourable part in the folk-lore 
of tho Chinese, and although it seems extraordinary at first. 
sight that he should have been used to shield a gang of 
thieves and their accomplices, that only shows how widely. 
superstition is spread in China sinco the story was not only: 
told but believed.” But was it really believed ; or was it: 
to the interest of theso responsible to affect to credit it ? | 


* ® 


Those foreiguers who know tho Palaco in Peking—and 
none can gnin access to tho interior—will be convinced 
that the thofts could not have boen committed without 
the knowledge of somo of the very highest personages 
in charge. As it is, thirfeon persons, including a colonel 
fifty yours old, were promptly arrested, beaten, tortured, 
Six of them had 
alrendy been beheaded at the date of latest advices ; and 
the fate of the others, whether concerned as thieves or 
receivers, will soon overtake them.  Moanwhile, “ tho 
buttons of the officials and captains of the Baunermen are 
| falling thickly, and tho Princes and great mon will not 
Histen to pleadings of merey. By and by their buttons will 
| most likely be restored, At present they havo lost thoir 


and made, of course, fo confess anything, 
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lucrative appointments. ‘Those who have not been cashier- 
ed have gone to prostrate themselves before their chiefs 
for the favour extended to them.’ That many of those 
“chiefs” themsolves were pecuniarily interested in the 
plunder is matter of more than mere conjecture. 


* 
* se 


But a far meauer depredation than that above meutioned 
has been committed by the Guardians of the Han-lin Library 
—ithe great literary slore-house in tho famed © Forest 
of Pencils,” through and freezing groves 
have to pass all postulants for oflice and power, nadreds 
of the Imperial editions of standard works there accumulat- 
ed are now found to havo been subjected to the most 
remorseless mutilation, all the broad margins of fine white 
paper having been cut off and sold by the frugal-minded 
custodians of the place. 


whiose len fles Ss 


It is, indeed, “ difficult to conceive 


n more unpardonable and wanton oulvage.” Bat it shows 


what a rotten condition the whole administration of the 
Empire must be in, and that tho much-abusel and often 
unjustly punished provincial officials have no monopoly of 
poculation and bribes. The North China Herald writes :— 


With tho aphorisms of the Sage upon his lips. the Con- 
fucianist of the Tsing dynasty will practice the delinquencies of 
Chia Shih-tao. While using the langunve of alinost servile 
revereice to the Throne, he will rob. the Emperor without 
scruple. Profes~ing unbounded veneration for the really 
splendid literature of his country, he will not hesitate to de- 
‘spoil the finest library in the Empire in order that he may scll 
the margins for waste paper. ‘The criticism of most eminent 
‘Chinese who have gone abrvad is to the effect that foreigners 
are a yery clever set of peopic, and know a good deal about the 
refinements and utilities of life, but are quite destitute of moral 
principle. At tho same time we venture to submit that the 
outrage Just discovered in the Ian-lin College ix one not likely 
to occur in the British Museum, and that public men in Europe, 
although they talk less about morality, are notin the habit of 
condoning gross malpractices and selling justice by auction. 
We do not think that such exposures as have recently taken 
place in Peking are at all to be regretred. It is desirable that 
tho Chinese should be relieved of a little of that intolerable 
conceit which, to our mind, is their most obnoxious chaructleris- 
tic, and that they should learn the humbling Iysson that crimes 
of daily occurrence in the land of Confucius are almost unknown 
in the ‘ barbarian’ regions of the West. 


It secs evident that the Chinese students, who were so 
peremptorily recalled from their studies in the United States 
have had very hard measure meted to them since their 
return to their homes—that, in fact, the stories which have 
appeared in tha North China and some of the American 
papers of their misadventures, 
aggerated. A gentleman who professes to be deeply 
interested in them, addresses the NM. C. Dasly News in the 
hope that thus the story of their wrongs may reach the 
ears of influential persons who are in a condition to help 
them. 


have been in no way ex- 


they yet started on 
them return toward their mother country with longing. 


Leavisg America with regret, 


During thoir briefstay in Yokohama these intelligent but 
somewhat accentuatedly Yankified youths mado the ae- 
quaintance of some of tho resideats, who will understand 


the horror of on wheel- 


civilized lads at being carried 
barrows, ou their arrival in| Shanghai, into the native city, | 
nnd deposited “like so many eartloads of dirt, inan old and 
rotien place called by courtesy fa college,’” 
filthy, 


prisoned, 


In this damp, 
malarial, and) vermin-infested abode they Were im- 


guards being stationed at all points of caress 


tinder tha charge of a petty oMieviat—a Revenue Com- 
nesstonor of snail! ervalts—hv wim (nev were sim osfally 
Abad shine oxgiy ¢ ee From his guardianship they 
vere at lenath released afer Maing sublypected loos svstern | 


ot estado: the story of witteh is too dome to rencal hare 
but Chetr fate was vel, 


them, assigned by the Tuutai to Tientein, were huddled like 


hardiv impre Twnty-seven of 
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Auten on a craft aud conveyed, sii, less consideration than 


would be bestowed upon quadrapeds destined to the knife 
of the butcher, to their place of debarkation, Arrived there 
they were subjected toa determined course of persecution. 
A preliminary examination was instituted by the Taotni. 
with the help of deputies and interpreters. It consisted, 
at first, of questions of a persoaal nature, and afterwards of 
easy problems on international law, chemistry, and civil- 
No student was required to answer more 
Thongh those who had been to college 
and had intended to study law naturally knew 


engineering. 
than one paper, 
afterwards, 
nothing about law, yet they managed to answer the inter- 
‘The victims supposed 
that the business was then done, but the examiners were 


national-law papor after a fashion. 
dissatisfied, A second examination, ordered a weck later, 
evinced an intense anxiety to find out what they did za¢ 
For the new questions were on the same subjects as 
Although the classical 
to the examiners a list of books 


know. 
before, but many times harder. 
students had furnished 
which they had studied in America in which law had no place, 
they were told to “write an essay on the origin of pro- 
perly, and to define real and personal property!” OF 
course they could not, and they said so, But their -intelii- 
rent tormentors could not see why they could not know 
what they had not learned. The result: may be imagined, 
The marks for scach man's work were iuversely propor- 
This 


examination faree was followed by the distribution of the 


tionate to his advancement and standing in Aimerica, 
youths. -Commissioners of factories and schools selected 


these of them they fancied—by appearanee probably— 


without any reference to the wishes, and even less to the 
capabilities or acquirements, of the objects of the curious 
choice. Thus two—onoe of whom was a senior in a cele- 
brated American Coilege and the other a freshman—were 
consigned to the Telegraph College to learn operating in 
Enelish They 


and G taols per month respectively. ‘The ‘Taotai 


the morning and teach in the a:ternoon. 
receive 12 
retained (wo for his yamen, where they are now laboriously 
plodding their way to high official diguity by trauslatiug 
Half 


a dozen were reserved for the mines; three were handed 


their own work and that of the regular interpreters. 


over to the factories. The “miners” and the ‘ mechanics” 
and one or two others have gone home, but the rest are 
wailing till thoy have accomplished or learned (?) some- 
thing before they can turn their faeces homewards. Four 
were sent to the Torpedo School at the mouth of the Peiho, 
where they laugnished for n long while, being deprived of 


those things which make life comfortable and worth living, 


before they were allowed to lodge with the ‘staff of the China 


Merchants’ Compawy. Their condition, deplorable at it is, 
is not so bad as that of those who were consigned to the 
Naval Schoo!. The Cémmissioner of this institution is a 
Fuh-kien man, and is not at all partial to the Cantonese. 
He is known to take delight in expelling Cantonese boys 
Self-important and over-bearing, he 
and 


school. 
tukes all possible chances to show his superiority 
Tho first words ho addressed to the students 
“You must obey rules here,—do you understand ? 


from his 


power. 
were ; 
This is net America, and, if von violate rules, vou will be 


punished severely “—at the same time striking one hand 


with the other, Intimating the form the punishment was 


yoing to take. The rules are as strict, and anyielding, and 


? 


docred, as the framer himsen’, The stidenta are forbidden 


ta va beyond the wall w ae surrounds Che Arsenal grounds, 
Academy stands, under penalty of cight 
(stripes on a tender place in the haman body, One seased 


is grauted during the month, when no more liberty i 
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aro permitted to visit them, 
or learn 2? A’ Chinese 
School, who has 


graduate of the Fuochow Naval 


“een in” 


England three years, is sup- 
posed to be qualified to tench those who have studied in tho 
best of American schools and colleges for three times thaf 
period. His method of teaching is by means of lectures. 
So everyday, except Sunday, when they learn Chinese, 
these educated young Chinamen aro regnled with a lecture 
elther on Algebra or Trigonometry, aud sometimes on 
Euclid. And what is to be the end of this extraordianry 
aud supplementary curriculum to an efficient foreign uni- 
versity course ? 
foresces that, compelled to be soamén, although hardly any 
one of them is fit for the position, either physically or 


The Tientsin friend of these poor sufferers 


mentally, they must languish till death comes to the rescue ; 
or else, after yoars of tormont, turn out to be inefficient 
naval officers, dangers alike to themselves and to others. 
They sre not allowed to go homo to see their parents, 
although the Chinose mandarins are great sticklers for the 
doctrine of filial piety, and althongh the first book the 
students had to read on their return was Confucius’ 
comprehensive “ Isany on Filial Piety.” It is cruel 
to deny them permission to visit their relatives after 
an absence of from cight to ten years. But the manner in 
which lenve is withheld is more heartless still. For the 
Commissioner makes a show of Jetting them go. ‘“ Why, 
certninly, you enn go!” says he, “ but we require good 
Tientsin security for your return.’ He is well aware 
that they know vo one in Tientsin well enough to undertake 
the responsibility. So he may just as well say:—“ We can’t 
bear to have you leave us. Your society is too agreenble, 
Pray, let mo enjoy it as long as possible ! 
can wait. They are not as old as I an. 
I like you that I keep yon here. I wish your good, you 
know. Stay, then, for my sake!” Tho lot of those 
youngsters who have been attached to the ‘Telegraph 
Department, where there are Europeun officials, 1s, as far 
os treatment is concerned, a happy one; and it is only 
justice to add that, through some strange caprice of the 


Your parents 
It is only because 


mandarin mind, the latest batch of students were partially 


consulted ag to their preferences before they were assigned 


to thelr various fields of labor. 





We beg to acknowledge receipt of the annual report of 
the Bivatpgelichl Alliance of Japan for 1881. From the 
Table of Statistics we gather that there are eighteen foreign 
Protestant Missionary Societies in Japan, with 136 male 
and female missionaries, ‘Chore are 36 stations with resi- 
dent evangelists ; 111 out-stations without missionaries in 
residence: 83 organized churches: 3,811 baptized adult 
converts: GOL baptized children : 1,584 boys in 40 schools ; 
607 yirls in 18 schools : 93 theologieal students in six theo- 
logical schools: 38,764 Sunday scholars in 101 Sunday 
schools. Attashed to the Assovintions are also 38 native 
ministers: 128 unordained preachers and catechists : 10 
colporteurs : and 20 “ bible-womon,” Thore are four hos- 
pitals and four dispensaries controlled by tho evangelists. 
The A;nerican Protestant Episeopal Church has one hos- | 


pital aud one dispensary; the American Board ef Com- 
missioners for Foreigu Missions has one hospital aud 


two dispensaries. With the Mdinburgh 
Medical Mission treated 73 in-patients and a total of 2,027 
patients. ‘The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, | 
with one hospital and one dispensary treated 110 in-patients, 
and 16,000 patients of all classes, The same Society has 
also a «taff of five Japanese medical students, ‘otal 


one hospital, 
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allowed thai on ordinary days, excepting tliat: their friends re ane ar native Chviaiaie io all purposes, dur- 
And what have they to doling 


the year under consideration, to the Bodies compss- 
Alliance, amounted to yen 8,772.18, 


the Mvangelical 


of which the Amarican Board of Foreign Missions collected 
yen 4,492.93; and the American Presbyterian Chureh 


yen 1,868.59. ‘The Edinburgh Medical Mission, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, with their larga 
medical assistanea rendered, are indebted to native pecu- 
niary contributions in the sums of yen 30.64, and 52.51 
respectively. We read, in the body of the report, that the 
numbers of in and out patients given in the table are “ very 
incomplete, two only of the four hospitals and dispensaries 
Yet the total of 18,027 persons relieved 
shows an inerease over tha previous year of 4,741. Ou 
the other hand the five medical students now returned are 
all that are left of a previous total of 26. On this subject 
we road:—* The reports are incomplete, as above ; but 
besides the missionary physician’s want of time, the effi- 
ciency of the Government’s medical schools, and especially 
the great expectation of employment which the students 
graduating at these schools have, qre sufficient reasons for 
the decline of medical education in connection with mis- 
sionary hospitals.” The contributions of native Christians 
for all purposes (as above) yen 8,772, show an increase of 
yen 5,583. Of the work of the American Bible Society, 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, tho President reports the following 
sales during the year. 


having reported.” 


Bibles, New Testaments, and portions of the Scriptures 
sold—1] 15,000 copies. 

Printed pages in these—18,000, 000. 

Received for the samo—Yen 16,000. 


On the subject of this circulation the President says :— 


“(Que of the three societies reports an increase of about 
100 per cent in its brisiness transactions, and I think we 
may safely assume that the other societies have not been 
behindhand in this respect. This increase ts for one year. 
T would also eall your attention to the faet that these 
societios make it a rule not to grve away, but to sell only. 
Tam likewise informed that “there ia, Of late, a2 muel 
greater demand for the entire New Testament than there 
was formerly, - 

“Tho American Baptist Missionary Union also reports: 
that the first edition of its New ‘Testament is exhausted. 

“ Considering the relatively limited means of this people, 
these fnets, nnd more especially. the above-mentioned 
16,000 Yen, certainly show that they are willing to make 
considerable sacrifices for the sake of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the fundamental rule of the faith and praetice of 
Christian nations.” 
above 


The words in italics are so emphasized in the 


which, in regard to other kinds of missionary 
literature, stutes that in Northern Japan, whence only 
throughout the ompire are statistics on this head avail- 
able, 128,000 books and tracts, containing at least two and 
alinlf million pages, wore disposed of—in what way is not 
stated ; but presumably the Committees do not, in this 
respect, adhere to a hard and fast rule of cash payment, 
While the Inte President of the Society has faith that 
eventually—principally throngh tho agency of Sunday 
schools—Japan will ultimately be Christianized, he does 
not bolieve that the work will be very rapid in its pro- 


report, 


wress, or ever Le efeetod by foreign evangelists, In his 
concluding remarks he says:— None of us will be 


permitted to see more than the very initiation of thesa 
hlessed And 
Af God, not through the agcney of us 
foreign missionarios) * at all, 


limes, finally thay will be bronght about, 


” Che 
The native Chareh will have 
to join ous in this great work now, aud eventaally mist 
take if up where we may leave it off ; and thus, through 
the instrumentality of Japanese workers alone, will it be 
carried to ite happy consummation.” . 


THE JAPAN 


BANKING IN JAPAN. 

UR sometime correspondent “ Trader "’ addresses 
O us again on the above subject, and his able 
remarks gather additional interest from the very ex- 
ceptional commercial depression ihat has become 
sensible since he last wrote. The evils of a depreciat- 
ed currency are making themselves felt to-day after a 
fashion that forbids us to be apathetic, and there never 
was a time when Japan had more urgent need of the 
capacily and large practical experience that such men as 
“ Trader” can bring to bear on her financial troubles. 


We feei that we owe our correspondent an apology 
for tho very imperfect treatment his former letter 
received at our hands, but we thought, and still think, 
that his objections to the scheme of a Government 
Bank were less of a radical thau of a comparative nature. 
He demonstrated beyond the possibility of doubt 
that with a fiduciary currency largely depreciated and 

subject to violent fluctuations, all banking enterprise is 
 environed with difficulties well nigh deterrent. But 
arguments of that sort point chiefly to the necessily of 
replacing the fiat paper on a sound basis, ‘They can- 
not be tuken as conclusively fatal to tho expediency of 
banking itself any more than the cultivation of potatoes 
is held to be interdicted in Ireland by the certainty 
that half the crop will be destroyed by blight. To 
every branch of trade in Japan, to every legitimate 
species of commercial undertaking, there remains no- 
thing but the veriest shadow of success under existing 
financial couditions. Banking from its nature is most 
sensitive to these disabling influences, but it is also 
vapable of mitigating them ; and there is a reasonable 
hope that the contemplated institution, being modelled 
on different lines from its:predecessors, will also be 
‘productive of different results. 

“ Trader’ indeed pertinently suggests that “a bank 
started for the benefit of the public instead of that of 
its own proprietors, will be the first thing of the kind 
ever heard of,” and goss on to point ont that, if the 
new bank is to lond money at less than the market 
value, it will ultimately become a mere convenience to 
be exploited by aring of favoured operators, since the 
accommodation it will be able to offer must necessarily 
be limited. This apprehension is ono that wo have 
never underestimated, neither can it be entirely re- 
moved by any system inaugurated in Japan. But it 
is afler all only a suspicion. “ Trader’ will scarcely 
insist, we presume, tliat the administration of the bank 
must of necessily ba dishonest becnuse its capabilities 
are limited. Such an inferenco would be illogical, and 
at the same time equivalent to an assumption that the 
proposed institution will be wanting in the vory funda- 
mental essentials of sound banking. For with a 
bauk are deposited, uot the funds of the public 
alone, but also the responsibility of selecting the 
channels into which those funds shall be direct- 
ed. The banker must take care to have at his dis- 
posal peculiar machinery for becoming acquainted 
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with the character, position and capabilities of those 
that apply to him for advances. It is for him to dis- 
tinguish between the careful and the reckless trader— 
between the man who deserves, and the man who does 
uot deserve, confidence. With a bank which offers 
exceptional advantages to its clients, an exceptional 
exercise of discretion in the choice of those clients is 
also imperative. This will be a serious, but certainly 
not an insuperablo difficulty in the path of the proposed 
institution; but unless we may assume that a clientelle 
is already selfishly selected, or that the idea of a mon- 
ster job is at the root of the whole affair, we have no 
warrant for predicting that the bank will confine its 
goo offices to a few rogues because the facilities it 
provides cannot be universally availed of by honest men. 
And there is another most important point to be 
noted in this vontext. Our correspondent speaks of 
the “ market value” of money in Japan ; but we are 
much disposed to doubt whether anything exists to 
Which this term can properly be applied. There is 
certainly a market for money in this country, but is 
there any available or permanent supply of money in 
that markot P It isa common saying that the man 
who is obliged to have recourse to the native banks at 
present must be either on his last legs or prepared to 
be put on them very speedily. Current stories of the 
terms to which respectable borrowers with good secu- - 
rity to offer are compelled to submit, sound more like 
fables than sober reality. Two per cent monthly on 
money advancod in tho legitimate course of trade, is a 
raté which private usurers can easily command in com- 
petition with the banks. Yet on the other hand we 
saw last summer that the promoters of the Ito-gwaisha 
were able to oblain almost unlimited accommodation 
from these very banks on easy terms (six per cent), not 
through the aid of any romantic sentiment about com- 
mercial rights and so forth, but under a purely business 
arrangement which might have heen permanent. 
What then is the “market value” of money to-day 
in Japan? Six, or twenty-four per cent per annum ? 
“ Trader ” will perhaps reply that the facilities afford- 
ed to the Jto-gwaisha aro an example of the very issue 
he dreads in the case of the new bank; but he must 
at least admit that, whatever may have been the ulti- 
mate purpose of the twenty-five so called monopolists, 
their scheme was perfectly legitimate from a banking 
stand-point, and would have had the effect of bringing 
mouey within unusually easy reach of the whole silk 
trade of Japan. Tho Jto-gwaisha, so far as its 
financial programme was concerned, was in fact 
nothing more than a bank whose directors had 
special facilities for ascertaining the characters of their 
clients. It received « large deposit from certain 
National Banks at six per cent, and distributed that 
deposit among its own customers at increased, but still 
(for Japan) very moderate, rates of interest ; thus 
exhibiting a xpecimen of the very machinery which is 
so much wanted in this country at present. How 
many banks aro there to-day in Japan to which we 
can apply the stereotyped definition : —‘ receptacles or 
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reservoirs into which the surplus or unemployed enpital commercial requirements, banking, as Westerns 
of the surrounding districts is collected, and from | understand the word, exists at all in provincial Japan. 
which -it is again distributed to those that want it? ; So far from being reservoirs to which sound intelligence 
There are held by bankers and money dealers in Great and honest enterprise can apply for the aid without 
Britain as much as three hundred millions sterling, the; which they must remain barren, tho National Banke, 
greater part’ of which is transferred by these agencies; in most cases, have served only as places of final 
from inactive accumulators to active and entorprising | appeal for unsuccessful speculators. Many of the diffi- 


merchants or mauufacturers. How many millions are, culties they have failet to overcome will continue 


similarly held in Japan? Very few indeed, wo ima- 
gine, tnless the national intelligence is of such a low 
order that men are content to let their money lie in 
places where it is subject to fluctuations of value in 
comparison with which rates of interest become trivial 
considerations. Pvople do not hoard ineonvertible notes 
nor deposit them in the strong rooms of banks. The 
value of such tokens depends entirely on tho fact that 
they can be exchanged for something else, and the 
sooner they are so exchanged, the better. ‘This isa 
stumbling block to banking success in Japan which 
neither ‘Trader’? nor anybody else can exaggerate. 
UVatil some measure of stability is imparted to the 
currency, there can never be any properly regulated 
supply of money in the market, nor any perfectly 
legitimate channels for distributing it. 

All this of course applies to the proposed bank as 
much as to any other; and consequently whatever 
benefits that institution may confer must be of 
& comparatively limited nature. We set little store 
by the contingency of its issues proving a mischievous 
increnso to the bulk of the currency, and there 
We aro apparently at one with our correspondent. 
Neither do we believe that a bank conducted on sound 
business principles need be an active factor of deprecia- 
tion, even though it deals: in fiat currency. T'oremost 
among those “ sound principles” we place the necessity 
that all issuers of fiduciary paper should be under the 
direct control of the Government. “ Le droit d'émettre 
des billets est tres avantageux ; mais aussi il est si dan- 
gereux que 0 Etat doit ou s'en réserver Texercise ou le 
regler de manicre a en preveniy les abus.’ This was 
the verdict of © commission of French financiers ap- 
pointed in 1840, and it is endorsed. by our greatest 
political philosophers. They must indeed be trusting 
persons who believe that one hundred and fifty-three 
National Banks can be subjected to competent official 
control in a country where a knowledge of even the 
rudiments of banking 1s confined to s handful of men. 
Among the three most efficient plans for preserving 
equilibrium between notes and the capital against 
Which they are issued, MeCulloch places the “ provid- 
ing for the publicity of the affairs of the bauks by 
which they are issued.” Is there any such provision 
in Japan, and failing it are we not justified in saying 
that every one of the National Banks is an active 
factor of depreciation, not because of the additions they 
make to the bulk of the fiat currency, but because their 
promissory notes possess no really certified value what- 
soever? Briefly it seems more than doubtful whether, 
with © number of banks far in excess of the country's 
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insuperable so long as no radical remedy is applied to 
the currency diseaso; but it by ng means follows 
that their complotd failure is to be regarded as the 
inevitable fate of all banking enterprise under existing 
circumstances in Japan. 

We cannot, within the limits of a single article, 
altempt fully to discuss the numerous and important 
points advanced by ‘‘ Trader.” He may be assured, 
however, that we by no means believe in tho 
possibility of “reducing interest by increasing cur- 
rency.” Iffor the word “ eurreney-” he substitutes, 
“the stock of money seeking investment,” then 
indeed we shall be content to accept his definition of 
our notions. There is certainly money enough in 
Japan at present—never mind, for the moment, of what 
inature it be—but it is almost completely inaccessible 
to industrial enterprise. To increase the bulk of the 
currency would no more render it accessible, than to ” 
put additional cargo into a steamer without engines 
would help her to reach her port. The machinery is 
what we want, and that machinery is credit, for 
“credit,” in the words of the great economist, “ is 
neither more or less than the trgnsfer of money or 
other valuable produce from one set of individuals 
called lenders to another set called borrowers—a 
transfer which is greatly facilitated by the establish- 
ment of banks.’’ There is something else, however, 
which would facilitate this transfer to an incomparably. 
greater extent, and that is, the replacing of the cur- 
rency on a specie basis. Money will never come into 
the market plentifully until men ean fecl sure that 
what they borrow and lend will be the same six 
months hence as it is to-day, Banks dealing in fiat 
paper can do nothing in this direction, and that their 
capital would be far better employed in the purchase 
of metallic medicine for the tottering currency, neither 
‘“‘ Trader” nor any one else will deny. 


“TU QUOQUE.” 
TOKIO journal has just informed us that the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Fusan has 
memorialized the Cabinet of tha Mikado, praying that 
the Korean Government should be remonstrated with 
for its lack of reciprocal liberality in refusing to Japan- 
ese (he same privileges of unrestrained travel and trade 
Which the latter grant to all Koreans who choose to 
visit Japan. 
There is a sort of poetical justice in the fact that this 
announcement, appears in the columns of a newspaper 
which has always persistently denied the title of for- 
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eigners to advance precisely the same cium in Japan ag 
the Japanese now urge upon Kerea. Some 
the question of opening the whole country to foreigners 
was made the subject of a protracted discussion by the 
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vernacular press, and on that occasion the [Zacks Shim- 
bun led the opposition with arguments which may be 
best compared to Mr. Shinya Nezo's proposed method 
of dealing with Commodore Perry's squadron, namely ; 
to keep it out of the inner sea by stretching “ three 
lengths of large ehains ° between the Bar of Tomitzu 
and theshore of Sarushima The J/Zoehé and the so- 
ealied Progressionists, «of whose cause it is now the 
avowed champion, regard the foreigners cooped up in 
their settlements at Yokohama and elsewhere much in 
the same spirit as that with which the statesmen of the 
Tokugawa time viewed the American ships—every pos- 
sible expedient must be employed to keep the aliens at 
arm’s length: they must not be allowed under any pre- 
text tocome to Japan ; but, since a certain profit is to 
be derived from their intercourse, Japan herself must 
go out in search of that gain. Mr. Katsu Rintaro, if 
we remember rightly, was] the first publicist who ex- 
pounded this policy. His idea was to foster foreign 
trade, but at the same time to entrust ‘its ‘education to 
men-of-war which should take care that no outsiders 
meddled with the affairs of its minority. Commercial 
Japan was to derive afl her nourishment from abroad, 
but she was to pay nothing for it until her experience 
was sufficiently matured to make her certain of reaping 
the most ample returns on her expenditura. This was 
twenty-nine years ago, and of latewe have often thought 
that the mantle of Mr. Katsn Rintaro must surely 
have descended on the Mochi Shindun and its fellow- 
thinkers, for the programme they advocate is precisely 
that set forth in the memorial of the Tokugawa vassal. 
Now, however, the ruthless cynicism of fate compels the 
Hochi Shimbun to tell the world how its own country- 
men are plying Korea with tho very samo arguments 
of which it has persistently denied the validity in for- 
eign mouths. We can almost find heart to pity our 
contemporary in his sore dilemma. To-day for the 
first time in his life docs he make common cause with 
the barbarians, and that, alas! inadvertently. He is 
much in the- same plight as the old dicast of Aristo- 
phanes, who by accident cast his vole for the acquiltal 
of the dog that had stolen the piece of Sicilian cheese, 
and then fainted away when he found that he Jad 
done what he had never done hefore—returned a verdict 
of “not guilty.” Tho JZ/ocki must either confess that 
it has been completely unjust in the past, or apply 
to Japan's intercourse with Korea the same reproa- 
ches it has showered, and still showers, upon us. 

This accident is sufficiently amusing lo re-awaken our 
interestin a ‘somewhat hackneyed "subject. It occurs 
tooatan opportune moment; for, no doubt, this very ques- 
tion of throwing open the whole country is either actually 
under coysideration, or will secon be so, aé the eon- 
ferences on treaty revision now going on in Tokyo. 
A local contemporary, which advertises its own articles 
as “meaty and incisive,” and seems to be childishly 





ignorant of the fact that there are such things as 


political parties with diferent programmes in Japan, 
Intely gave its readers a pleasing analysis of the 
Government’s attitude towards foreigners, ascribing to 
the Cabinet all the sentiments which the Radieal 
orzans are so fond of ventilating as their own. This 
ix prefty muchas though a London journal were to 
inform the pubhie that Socialism in Treland and degra- 
dation of parhamentary proceedings in England are 
Whatever policy the Govern- 
ment pursue in this matter of opening up tha country, is 
certain to be made the object of attack by the Pro- 
eressiouists, Who, while they profess to be disciples of Mr, 
Katsu Rintaro’s creed, are yet very capable of contra- 
dieting themseives for the sake of carrying on 4 
warfare which their interests forbel them to compro- 
mise. For the present, however, it is very certain that 
the liberal programme so flippantly ascribed to the 
Government belongs to them no more than the e/iture 
anid the Irish Land Bill do to the English Conserva- 
lives. 

At the same timo we are not prepared to say that 
from a foreign point of view the policy of the Cabinet is 
An opinion seems to prevail‘in Tokiyo 
that to open the country completely would be a very 
substantial concession to Western interests, and that 
the only adequate gucd pro que isthe abolition of ex- 
territoriality. Unquestionably the two things are so 
far correlated that the former cannot be accomplished 
in its integrity without the latter, but it is essential to 
remember that Loti must be matters of time. Unfor- 
tunately, the Japanese seem inclined to forget this, 
They have shown considerable acuivily and resolution 


liems of Tory Reform. 


unlinpeachibie. 


nbout the revision of their legal codes, but there they 
stop. Wedo not suspect them of being,so short-sighted 
as to faney that the mere enactment of a law ensures 
its efficient administration. If any such delusion once 
existed, it must have been dispelled ere now*by reports 
of the difficulties into which the local tribunals are 
plunged in their attempts to administer the new 
Criminal Code. A complicated and excecdingly deli- 
cate piece of machinery has been imported from abroad 
and placed in the hands of ulterly inexperienced work- 
men. ‘I'o expect that there will be no accidents under 
such circumstances were even less illogical than to 
ensure tho lives of passengers ina steamer with Ainos 
for engineers, Are wo to believerthat the Government 
is waiting to make the appvintment of half a dozen 
forvigu judgcs conditional upon our promise to recognise 
the afiiciency of Japanese tribunals? IRfso, this country 
cannot repel the imputation of caring less for the 
carriage of justice than for the repair of a romantic 
faw in its own reputation. very thinking foreigner 
hot only sympathises heartily with Japan’s -desire 
to see her davs anade binding upon all those that 
dwell on her soil, but knows also that he himself will 
not be th» smallest gainer by the repeal of the present 
sysiem, Evidence of an houest desire to place the car- 
riage of justice beyond the range of accident for the 
sake, zud of reasgerting Japau’s sovervign rights, but 
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of securing to the Japanese neople one of f the mest 
valuable results of civilization, will however have more 
effect in removing foreign mistrust thin all the diplo- 
macy in the universe. Such an evidence, we venture ! 
to think, wonld,be the appointinent—-at once and nae, 
conditionally—-of a few foreign judges to help (lis loeal | 
courts out of difficulties which are apt to make the 
new codes even less reliable than their predecessors. 








As for the value which foreiguers are supposed {o 
seb upon the opening up of the country, we may tell 
the Japanese at once that it is very easily over-rated. 
Japan herself would be the chief gainer. Iler foreign 
trade would be increased, since opportunities of 
obstructing it for the sako of individual interests 
would be diminished in direct propertion to the 
multiplication of its outlets, and since it would receive | 
new accessions of vigour from an extended applica- 
tion of foreign energy and foreign capital. Portions 
of the same gain would also necessarily accrue to the 
trades of the Treaty Powers, but their several profits 
would be mere fractions of tha integer-failing to 
Japan’s lot, and their appreciation of the resuls must 
therefore be similarly differential. To the merchants 
at the treaty ports, on the contrary, such an entdrge- 
ment of the trading area would signify only additional 
expenses, and therefore, for tho most part, diminished 
profits. China has furnished an experience not to be 
forgotten. If tha vote of the Yokohama residents were 
faken to-morrow, so far from consenting to encounter 
the risks of Japaneso jurisdiction in return for permis- 
sion to buy and sell wuere they pleased, the majority 
would readily barter the opening cf the country against 
some certain process of compelling their native clients 
to keep faith with thom. The Japanese on the other 
hand, have to remember that so long as their country 
remains unopened they cannot claim totake rank with 
civilized nations. For their seciusion can only be referred 
to one of two reasons —eilher that they cannot yet (rust 
themselves to associale peaceably with men of other 
nations, or that they doubt their owa ability to held 
their ground against strangers in open competition. 
The former alternative may be dismissed at once : the 
Jatter represents the theory of the Radical party and 
their organs, notably the Hoch: Shimbun. Wa have nei- 
ther space nor loisure at present to discuss so unworthy a 
creed: its statement alone is suflicient to condemn it 
But, in common withall Japan's sincere friends, wa | 
earnestly hopo that she will embraco the present opper- 
tunity of escaping such lumiliating imputations. It is 
not yet possible to open the country completely, but it 
is possible to maka such concessions as will show 
that Japan lacks not tia will but the ability to be un- 
reservedly liberal. IYor ths rest, recipruciiy is the ! 
basis of all friendly treaties. Two things, both co 
jectionabic, though on very cifierent grounds, have | 
existed here side by side ivr tha past (cai on tere 
ritoriality aad national secius.on, Japan is voy 
auxiols to demoush the former. Sit cannot begin | 
bottler tuan a undermining Ue latles, z 
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LONGEETLOWS. 1 ATs ST POEM. 


IZERMus T SSMEGIATUN, 

Sull through Evypt's desert places 
Fiows the lordly Nilo, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Graze with patient smile ; 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Vieree the cloudie:s skies, 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious, 
Solenin, stony eyes. 

Lut where ave the old E syvptian 
Deomi-gods and. kings ? 

Nothing left but an inseription 
Craven on stones and rings. 

Viicre are Hetius and Hephiestus 
Ciods of cidest eld? 

Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 
Who their secrets held? 

Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrote ?} 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered, 
Lost in lands remote ; 

In oblivion sunk forever, 
As*wihep o'er the land 

Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand, 

Something unsubstantial, ghostly, 
Seems this Ticurgist, 

Iu decp meditation niostly 
Wrapped, as in a mist. 

Vague, phantasinal, and unreal 
To our thought he seems, 

Walking in a worid ideal, 
Tn a land of dreams, 

Was he one, or many, merging 
Nanre and fame in one, 

Like 2 stream, to which, converging 
Many strenmilets run, 

Till, with gathered power j roceeding, 
Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward tho sweet waters leading 
krom unnumbered lakes? 

Loy the Nile I see hin wandering, 
Pausing now and then, 

Ou the mysite union pondering 
Letween gods aud men ; 

UWalf-lnleviny, wholly feeling, 
With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves concealing, 
Lift men to thelr hei¢ht. 

Crin Thebes, the hundred-gated, 
In the thoroughfare 

Breathing, as if consecrated, 
A diviner air; 

Avil amid discordant noises, 
In the jostling throne, 

Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallucions ? 
Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought ? 

Who, in his own sku:l confiding, 
Shall with rule and line 

Mark the border-land dividing 
man «ri divine! 

TVelsaegisttts | Giree tines @rentest ! 
Throw thy name sublines 

Has descended {9 this latest 
Progeny of time! 

Ilappy they whore written paves 
Perish wilh their lives. 

If amid the erten tiny aces 
SCHL (heir gacue survives ! 

Thine, O priest of Epypt, lately 
rowns Lin the vass, 

Weed-eeuennviercd, sombye, slated : 
Cipave:,ard onthe wk cats ; 

Miia: RON a a olLbefure ime 
Ce tit ia we ae, 

A Walt of P24 Pa ey 3 Sera ae 

boca wed, ae a Was To Tacs, > 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
A general meeting of the Asiatic Socioty was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Tokiyo, on Wednesday, Mareh 8th, 
Siv Harry 8S. Parkes, President, in tho chair, In taking 
his seat Sir Harry Parkes expressed his appreciation of tho 
compliment which had been paid him in offering him the 
office of President. He said that it.revived old and very 
agreeable associations, but he feared that his tenure of the 
office would not bo so profitable to the suciety ay it would 
be pleasant to himself. 
The minutes of the proceding meeting were read aud 
approved. It was announced that the Rev. W. F. 1. Garratt 
aud the Rev. Thos. Lindsay had been elected members, 
The Librarian reported the receipt of a large number of 
exchanges and donations, for which thanks were ordered, 
Mr. J. M. Dixon road a paper by Mr. J. Batehelor 
entitled “ Notes on the Ainu of Yezo, with » Woeabulary.” 
Mr. Batecholor’s paper commenced with the remark that the 
Ainos had invariably Leen treated as unworthy of con- 
sideration by the Japanese, and that wo had no reliable in- 
formation regarding them from Japanese sources. He 
‘ proferred to call them Ainu, as he hal found this to be the 

correct form of the name, The plural of the word is Ainu- 
utara. Vhey had suggested to him four probable origins 
of this race—coming down from heaven—shooting out of a 
tree—springing up from the earth,—descent from the bear. 
Many seem really to believe in the last. avlution. 


Their common ancestor is related by tradition to have 
heen Okikurumi who camo to a mountain at Piratoru 
(Biratori) many years before the arrival of the Japanose, 
The wifo of Okikurumi was named Turesh, or more fully 
Okikurumi-turesh-machi (wife). Another tradition states 
that the Ainu were in Sara (Sarn) long ages before Oki- 
kurumi.. He was sent by tho Creator to tench religion and 
law ; his mission over he returned to heaven. IIe left one 
son, Wariunekuru, who died childless, Every tradition 
places the original seat of the Ainu in Viratorn, which 
Yomaing to this day, notwithstanding tribal jealousics, the 
ncknowlodged capital. Usu ranks next. 

Tho Ainu are said to havo lived priginally like the 
Koropokguru, in holes inthe earth, These aborigines have 
now disappeared from Hokkaido. 

The Ainu call tho Japanese Shisam ov foreigners, a 
gencral word, but more particularly Shamort. ‘he origin 
-of these words is unknown, Though many of the race are 
‘very hairy, others are by no means remarkably so. Tho 
swvomen tattoo their mouths—they look upon this as a 
religious duty commanded by their great mothor Turesh. 
Lhe men use moustache-lifters (resembling an ordinary 
papor-knife) when drinking, and chopsticks in eating ; tho 
women mostly wooden spoons. ‘They have no chairs or 
stools, The sleeping place of the family is on the left hand 
ile of the hut. 


Ainu food is both animal and vegetable. Animal— 
vonison, fox, wolf, badger, bear, and even horseflush and 
becf. All kinds of fish are also eaten. They ronst or boil 
their food. Their vegetable food is—turnips, potatoos, 
vegetable-marrows, pumpkins, millet, ‘hoy algo cat many 
herbs and roots, 

Tho Ainu area very dirty race. ‘Eho writer stayed six 
weeks with one Ainu family and two months with another, 
aud during the whole timo saw no members of the family 
avash either their persons or their cooking utensils. ‘The 
wenare greatly addicted to drink; to be drunk is thoir 
supreme happiness. 

Tho Ainu consider the world to be round and floating in 
ngrent sea, It rests on the backbone of a fish, and earth- 
quakes result from the motions of this fish, called Adoshiri 
ikkewe chep. . 

The Ainn have no temples. ‘Pho village ofenaa or chief 
is their priest. They lave a window in their houses and 
worship to tho ast, They say grace before meat. They 
have traditions of a flood, A’ voeabulary of Ainu words 
amd phrases was laid on the table. | Mir Dixon, who read 
the paper, stated that Mer. Batehelor had spent daly nid 
Aneust of last year at Piratoru, where he had met him, 
His statement that we bave no reliable information regard- 

i Ing the Aiun from Japanese sources is a little too 
! sWeeping, for Mogami Tokunsi, who travelled in Yesso 
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 Whundred years ago, gives us agreat many interesting ficts, 
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Contrary fo the Matsumaye daimio’s order he had taught 
an Ainu named Braew to read and write. After an Ainn 
rebellion 200 years ago, headed by a Japaneso named 
Shodayu, the Japanese were forbidden to go 30 ri from 
Pukuyama. We have a poem by the author of tho Tauka 
Roku tnking exception to this policy of the Matsumaye. 


Mr. Dixon oxhibited a number of Ainn implements and 
articles of dress, partly his own and partly belonging to 
Mr. Batchelor, Ha was sorry to have only a sketch of the 
Mouth-harp or Adgori, the single musical instrument the 
Ainu use, A similar instrument, but witha tongue of cop- 
per, ix inuse.by the Chiakwau of Formosa. He had seen 
au Ainu girl at Usu last summer playing on a Jew’'s harp 
to the delight of her companions. 


The President said that Mr. Dixon had rendered Mr. 
Bachelor's interesting paper still more interesting by his 
own supplementary notes and running commentary. Ie 
appenled to Mr. Milne for information as to the Koropogurn, 
the raco of pit dwellers who appeared to have been pre- 
Aino inhabitants of Yezo, and who had, he believed, beon 
described by Mr. Milnoin a puper communicated to the 
socioty during his (tho Prosident’s) absence from Japan. 
With regard to a suggestion made by Mr. Dixon that the 
Aino word for place, “stan,” might be taken as evidence 
of Central-Asian origin, he mentioned that Santan was au 
old name for the coast of Manchuria, “He supposed that 
the immigration of this raco (he preferred to call it a race 
rather than & nation) had taken place from the north from 
Saghalien, or through the natural stepping stones of the 
Kurile Islands. . 

After Mr. Milne had replied to the questions of the 
President, 


Mr, Chamberlain made a few remarks, mentioning among 
other things that the syllable saz of the Aino word fotan, 
to whith Mr, Dixon had referred as perhaps indicating 
Himalayan affinities in the Ianguago and being connected 
with the tan of Afghanistan, Ge, must not be laid ANY 
stress on, as tho termination in such words as Afghanistan 
nnd Beluchistan is not, properly speaking, fat but stan, 
“country,” ®& completely Aryan word related to tho 
Russian strana and the Latin locus (for stlocus). So far as 
tho language is known, thongh his (Mr, ChamberInin’s) 
knowledge was only dorived at second hand: from Pfiz- 
maier’s little grammar, it appears to be Altnic and from the 
North, According to Capt. J. M. James the inhabitants 
of Kamchatka used to call themselves by the namo of Yezo, 
and it is therefore not surprising that that name should be 
used to douominate Saghalien as well as the island which 
we specifically call Yezo, ns Yezo would thus seem to have 
been the national name of this entire race, which may 
formerly have stretched uninterruptedly from Central 
Japan in the South to Kamchatka in tho North. The 
Jupaneso give to the nune of Yezo a Japanese derivation, 
connecting it with Yebs “a prawn.’ Butiy view of its 
wide adoption among tho people thus designated this is 
probably but a fanciful etymology. Mr. Chamberlain also 
asked Mr. Dixon how it was known that the Japanese hero 
Yoshitsune and his follower Benkei were intended to be 
designated by Aino names which seemed so divergent 
as {0 show no trace of relationship to the Japanese ones 
which they were supposed to represent. 

Ln answer to a remark from Dr. Divers, who wanted to 
know how sa@éé-drinking could pro; erly be said to form an 
essential part of the religion of the Ainos, when at the same 
time they can scarcely be supposed to have beon able to 
obtain it until they came in contact with the Japanese, Mr. 
Chamberlain observed that so long as we know anything 
of Japanese history, the Japanese and the Ainos have 
always been in contact ;—the border was further South, 
that was all. So Jong, too, as we know anything of 
Japanese history, the Japanese have made saké, and it is 
therefore quite possible-that the Ainos may have obtained 
ib from them then as they do now. 

After some further diseussion the President said he 
hopel the subject of Mr. Batehelor's paper would be fre- 
quently brought before the society. The act of manufae- 
luning s7ke, supposing the Ainu {to have at one time 
possessed if, might have become a lost art throngh the 
prohibition, by their Japanese conquerors, of ifs practice, 
As to their religious ideas, the habit of saylog grace before 


[meat was at any rate commendable, and a bear, if not a 
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very exalted object ef worship, was to be preferred to a{ Japanese laws will enable this nation, while pretending to opon 


wooden divinity, Japan to foreigners, to “check” and “ restrain” them from 
The meeting was then adjourned. doing any profitable business with Japanese, or from interfering 
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with the combinations and gains of the leeches who, as 
middlemen of all sorts, now suck the life-blood of the eee 


h : 
(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible for of the interior. 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, And no doubt foreigners would, if under Japanese laws, be 


r tho deductions th b draw theref 
RE Se ie Sedierenae ST ey Smee erence nee quickly made to feel such checks ad reslraints. It is clear 


enough why the control is wanted by these “ liberal” gentle- 
THE HOCHI AND FOREIGN BUASTS OF PREY. men. Not to use it for the benefit of Japan, but for the bin- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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. drance, annoyance, and final expuision if possible, of those 
To Tue Epiror or THe “Japan Weexty Mai.” | “tigers and wolves ”, who threaten to pour foreign capital all over 
Sir,—OF all the Japanese newspapers the ZZochi Shinbun| Jayan, and to make money so plentiful and choap that the pro- 
distinguishes itself by the amazing supply of canards and falso | qucers of the interior may think of ridding themselves of some 
news which it issues to its readers, whose credulity and appetite) of the native leeches whose occupation, which they miscall 
for the marvellous, the editors evidently betieve ,to be un-| « eommerce,” is now 80 “lucrative.” * 


bounded. In almost every issue of the paper one may find| Such being tho evident object of the liberal party it is per- 
some invention so wildly absurd that one has to enquire if the | ying just as well that forcigners should nob be in any haste to 
readers and swallowers of such nonsouse are men or only | relinquish their extraterritorial immunites; for, if they do so, 


children. such treatment as is given to wild animals is clearly what they 
Yet the J/ochi does not profess to be acomic paper. On the] jaye to expect from Japanese liborals. 


contrary it pretends, I believe, to be n sorious organ of the Yours respectfully | 
“liberal party,” and, as such, a formidable thorn in the side of FOREIGN CAPITALIST 
the Government. z = ; 
In one of its recent numbors appeared a letter from a corres- Ls ai 
pondent, headed ‘* A Strange Rumour,” and dated the 24th of 








last mouth, which the Editor considered of so important a BANKING IN JAPAN. 
character that he inserted it in his leading columns, letting it 
there take the place of similar remarks which he was about to To rur Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Wrekiy Mat.” 


make himself. Sir.—I am obliged for your attention to my letter of the 

This letter refers mainly to the question of allowing foreign: | ong just, and for your additional information on this impor- 
ers to go frecly into the country for business purposes, and | pang subject. It is interesting to know that a Commission 
to supply capital to Japanese enterprises ; and it opposes any | jas been specially appointed to consider the banking scheme, 
such “jntrusion”’ of foreigners into Japaneso affairs on the | 4114 it will be still more interesting when you publish the 
ground that, although capital is scarce and much wanted in report of this commission. In the meau tims, however, some 
this country, yet if foreigners were allowed to furnish it, the | imate of its dulics might bo formed if ts ieee were 
most dreadful consequences would follow. ee, reece : 

It is not worth while to controvert such childish nonsetiso 4 L observe you have seized upon what I may call a passing 
and I do not propose to take further notice of it than to point | remark, as an excuse, I suppose, for “An Atticle” or an 
out that it is to foreign influences alone, and chiefly to the in- arg ment, and that you present me as an adherent to the - 
fluence of forvign trade, thut the Japanese people owe whatever | “ Quantity” theory, whilo you yourself side with “ Quality.’ 
amelioration of their former condition they now enjoy. But] The remark I mado as to an increase in the volume of the 
for the effects of foreign intercourse with Japan, there would | currency being likely to lead to depreciation, was based simply 
have been no liberal party, and tho Hochi Shimbun and its like | on tho well-known results which follow demand and supply. I 
could have had no existenco. ‘That this party and its organs | do not wish to differ from you at all us to “quality,” and Iam 
should now vehemently oppose the ¢xtension of this inter-| not very much surprised at the want of confidence in the 
course, and the allowance to foreigners in Japan of privileges | curency on the part of tho people, if as you say, their “ ox- 
Which Japanese possess and avail themselves of in Western periences had taught them to regard these paper tokens as 
countries, and which they even clamour for in Korea - (where they | nothing more or leas than a device of impecunious autocrats to 
are themselves extra-territorialized), is evidence that Japanese escape thoir liabilities.’ Of course, the natural question here 
character is something quite uvique, and not to be judged | ig what is the difference batween what the people had and 
by the rules prevailing among the rest of thankind. ‘The chat they have ? 
acknowledgment of benefit is certainly not ono of its traits. Neither am I disposed to disagree wilh you in regarding the 

| 


National Banks as “ active factors of depreciation ;” bat why 
the new bauk (having tho same kind of capital—paper tokens) 
shonld not add one more to the numbor, is not yet clear to me. 
Following your own arzyumonts as to quantity and quality, and 
without expressiirg any opinion of my own as to either, you say 
that deprecia‘ion was vod caused by farmer Kiukichi and mor- 
chant Chobei discoveting thore were moro salz than they ro- 
quired for their busi:ress, but ' that the Contral Govorument 
was still subjoct to shocks which pata at any moment oblige 
it to increase the number of tls notes.’ Tt seoms to mo that 
you have got on bulk sides of the question within the short 
space of about twenty lines. Io am not surprised at this, be- 
cause, the question is an extremely intecate one, and ecap- 
able GE nothing bus practical selution, The Euiperor of 


But thore is one part of this ridiculous letter which it may 
be useful to consider, just at this time, After stating that, by pre- 
sent arrangements, the ferocious foreigu capitalist is prevented 
from stretching his arms beyond the ports to which he is con- 
fined, and that, if he were allowed any greater liberty, the 
lucrative business of native baukers and brokers might be 
soriously injured, the writer says, “if wo have complete centrol 
of our tariff, we may maintain our commercial influence ; if we 
reserve our sway in all judicial matters we can Slicok the 
arbitrariness of the foreign merchants ;” and, again, “if our 
judicial rights were uuder our own control we could elieck this 
tendency ” (of foreigners to tnke part in native commerce and 
enterprise). 

What the first quotation MAY Mean is not plain, for the pre- 
sent commercial influence of Japan scoms not so much to need Japan is now befero the whole world in treaty revision, and 
maintenance as development; and a tariff strikes me as a | there is now an opportunity of convincing not only the people 
queer instrument for such a purpose. However that may be, | of Japan, but the world, that dapaness paper tokens are nod 
the Japanese are likoly soon to be at liberty to try larill | the denice of an impecinions Autocrat to escape his aes 
dovelopment to their heart’s content. and the manner in which iis may be done will bo the (est of 





But the other quotations indicate what is probably the real | is sincerity. 
object of ihe 80- -callod liber 1 peut ty in ree Wirines the abolition i Lihave just observ ed in your 1sSlio of the 11th inst. *) pays 502, 
of extra-territoriality, eal oy bu ete: ‘oreiguers under | translated from the Bahikie Sangre (On the revent tightness 
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of the money market.”) the following :—“ Generally speaking, 
the condition of the moncy market does not depend solely on the 
amount of paper dollars in circulation ; but there are some who 


attribute the recent tightness to the scarcity of currency. ‘This 
view is marvellously erroneous, On ths whole, general credit is 


the surest kasis.of a sound money market, To pay attention 
merely to the branches and to disregard the root of anything, 
can by no means be culled wisdom.” I read this, therefore, 
that it is marvellously erroneous to expect to reduces interest 
by increasing currency, but apparently you think otherwise. It 
is casy enough to sce what the native writer means by tie 
 weneral credit.” Thesubject may be threadbare, as you say it 
is, but it still seems to intercst native wrifers, and thy one 
“from whom Ihave quoted, directs attention to the “root,” 
and not to the “ branches,” and for the future safuty of the 
Japanese Empire it is to be hoped there are many more like 
him. In your own words I would ask, ‘cin the Govorn- 
ment afford to reinain compleicly inactive until a mischief for 


which it is in a great measure responsible has become scrious 
onough to begat its own remedy 7?” I quile agrees with 
your similo as to not throwing out dirty water 
getting in the clean; but with a kuowledge 
water being dirly, is it right to advecate its 
clean? This similo applies with greater 


far g 
the existing National Binks. 


you in 
before 
of the 
use as 
foree to 
Thess © factors of depreciaiion ” 
could, with the preatest case all be converted into factors of 
quite another kind, and be male to feol tuo, in a very simple 
nnd legitimate way, the folly of having cricd down their own 
capital. . 
I have striven to comprehend what kind of a bank the new 
concern you picture is lobe. Jt is intended yon siy, to build 
up a system of credit, to lowar tho rate of interest, nnd thereby 
Btimiulate trade and bonetib the people. Any Dan's started for 
the benefit of the public; instead of its own proprietors, will 
be the first thing of the kind ever heard of. Whenever, 
mioney is lent at less than its market value, there is always 
some indirect advantage looked for ; those who my borrow at 
less than the market rate will be required in) return to sell at 
less than the market rate. Tf the Government is to lend the 
new bank cheap- money, the bank will cartainty be ablo to 
lend cheap; but unless this surply of chesp money is to be 
equal to the requirements of the whole empire, (which is not 
contended), ib must of necessity bu distributed by selection and 
WIL not this simply ronder the new bank an institution for the 
cultivation of monopolies ;—the head and centre of a Central 
Market—direct trade with Government money ? ‘The “spe: 
cially appointed commission ” will doubtless report very clearly 
and this reportis now, therefore, looked for with great interest. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
TRADER. 

[We have replied Lo our co:respondent at some longth in our 
leading columns, but it may be well to add a word here in 
answer to his suggestion that we have “pot en both stics of 
the question in the short space of twenty lines.” If ‘ Peader’ 
will refer to the context of the seviiienco wirich he quotes from 
our previous article, he will see that thé gist of what we said 
was :—The depreciation of Winsalsu was not caused by farmer 
this or merchant that discovering he hat more of them than 
he required for his business purposes, but because the cireum- 
stances of an abnormal issne (daring the Satsuma Rebeilion) 
opened his eyes to the fact that there was no practical dinmiit te 
the amonnt emitted, and that cousequently the possibility of 
passiiig them to other hands in exchange for produce— ia pusst- 
bility which constituted thoiy oaly valas--misit as any moment 
be largely impaired. Ho perceived in fact thal the markes for 
his paper tokens was liable to be flooded ina way he hed not be- 
tore contemplated, aad the natural vesuts was tat he lost faith 
in tee perraanent exchange. bility of chose tokens, 
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country was recently opened up to forcign travellers severfl 
| English men and women have published their experiences 
‘among its people, and impressions of its scenery and resources. 
| In the work before us we have, from one thoroughly agquaint- 
ed with Japan, a really good popular account of the country, 
; published ina fourm and at a price which will bring it within 
) the reach of the great mass of the reading public. Mr. Dixon 
| was for four years one of the professors in the Imperial Col- 
| lege of Moginecring at Tohkivo. He left the country only two 
years ago without any idea of writing a book on what he had 





Issen during his sojourn there. He had been s»emetime at home 

hefore he became convinced that the state of knowledge of 
Japan was suchas to justify the publication of the facts he 
possessed. Fortunately he had kepta record of his residence 
and travels, which hoe has been able partly to incorporate in 
the book beforo us. Mr. Dixon appoars to have had excep- 
tional opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquaint-d with 
the people of Japan, not only in the dischargo of his profes- 
sional duties, but in travelling among the mountains of the 
interior, and into regions where no foreigners Lad ever before 
trod. Ilis travels through the country extend-d to nearly 
three thousand miies, and he sailed about a thousand miles 
along the seaboard. The knowledge which he thus: obtained, 
Mr. Dixon has turned to excellent account, and ho has pro- 
duced a book combining a comprehensive view of the geueral 
resources and conditions of the conntry drawh from authori- 
tative sources, wilh a narrative of Inipressious of people and 
places having all the fresuness and iisteress which attaches to 
the detail of personal experience. 

Mr. Wixon first treats in a general way of the country and 
its peoplo. He conveys a very high estimate of its natural 
wealth, particularly in minerals, Its agviculture, however, is 
by no means so well developed as it might, or is generally 





suppos «lta be t= 


Very misloading statements have beon mado as to both the 
extent and lucrativeness of agriculture inJdapan, Lor instance, 
it used to be said that the mountains of Japan were cultivated 
to their summits. ‘Chis was a pardonable error when, through 
the policy of isolation adopted by the Japanese Government, 
forueners were not free to travel more than a few ailes from 
certain treaty ports, in tho neighborhood of which the land 
Was under thorough cultivation ; but how wido it is frei the 
truth will appear trem the fact, that of tho 28} million cho 
(ono chd— 2.4557 acres) of Jand in Japan, less than 44 million 
are culiivated. O€£ the remuiuder, far the greater part 18 covot- 
ed with fores's. Itis true that the plains nre cultivated with 
extraordinary care, and that among, the lower hills every spot 
to which water can be brought is terraced for rice-culture ; but 
thereare great mountain tracts which have scarcely been brought 
under the sway of man, and of these, 2s well as ot ibe drier 
slopes above and around the paddy-fields, much is capable of 
enllivation. ben the luxuriant verdure of the country—the 
inost luxurinut outside the tropics—is apt to give a mistakon 
notion as to the fertility of tho soil, We sco everywhere 
macnificent flora. The plains are in suinmer adorned with every 
variety of grocn, from that of the young rico to that of tho 
vercran pine. The valleys luxuriate in an overwheluing mass 
of foliage, and mountain slopes, for thousands of feet, ave clad 
with an unbreken mantlo of trees, Nevoriheless, ibis true that 
the soil of Japan is not naturally fertile, It is mostly either 
voleanic or derived from igneous recks ; in some places, as in 
the great productive plain of Musashi, it is directly drawn Srom 
volennic tufa andash., The extraordinary profusion of plants 
vrowing inastate of nature is due to the climate more than to 

he soil; besides, it should be noticed that these consist very 
arsely of coniferous irees and other evergreens, phints which 
east of all tend to draw upon the soil’ resources. Then tho 
woduecliveness of the cultivated land is largely due to careful 
namuring, ‘his and (he climate together make it possible for 
the Japanese farmer lo gather two crops off one field in the 
same year, ‘A new field” says a Japanese proverb, ' gives but 
asmali crop, a saving which strikingly shows that tie Japan- 
ese themselves have little faith in the natural fertility of their 
soil. ‘he Japanese farmer,’ sve Professor Kinch, of dhe Im- 
| perial College of Agriculture, Pricic. a gentleman to whom Lam 
indebted for mos: vf the information given in this paragraph, — 
Is the Japancee farmer treats his soil as a vehicle in which to 
erew crops, and does net appear to regard itas a bank from 
hadiel to draw continual stupiace of cro;s3; thus he manures 
eer myeevop. and he apphes tie manure to the crep and not to the 
land! Nowhere is Gaere more rest and pamstaking Gilage than 
ia Sevan, All tho sewage of the towns and villages 1s utilised 
osamanure, Of the 4) inition 40 under cubivacon, 24 millon 
consists of paddy-fields, which yicld on an average about thirty 
i bushels of clean rive per acre. Among the other agricultural 
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products are wheat, barley, rye, maize, buckwheat, millet, peas, 
field and haricot beats, potatoes, vetches, tares, lupins, soy 
beans, ground nuts, daikon raphanus (sativus), turnips, carvots, 
beets, m-ngolds, cucumbers, egy-plants, ten, tobacco, cotton, 
hemp, Inaigo, lotus-roots, onions, leeks, &c. ‘The total produce 
of rice per annum is about 170,000,000 bushels, that of wheat 
35,000,000 bushels, and of barley 55,000,000 bushels. 

With all the beauty of their well-tilled fields, Japanese farms 
lack that softness which is so characteristic of the pasturages of 
Bugland, ‘The rearing of flocks and herds has no place in the 
farmers’ work, and there is therefora no cultivated meadow- 
land. Grassy slopes there are among the hills, which at a 
distance may look park-like ; but unless they be in the higher 
altitudes, where the vegetation is more like our 6wn, n nearer 
view will shew the grass to be long and coarse. Then it is 
hardly necessary to add that the grass, as would seem to happen 
everywhere in the temperate zone out of Britain, becomes 
brown in winter. 


In a succinct narrative, Mr Dixon sets forth the outlines of 
the history of Japan. The recent revolution has been so 
thorough that some doubt may well be entertained of its per- 
manency. On this point Mr. Dixon has no misgiving. At 
various periods, the Japanese have manifested a strong spirit 
of assimilativeness. ‘They are now doing so, aud some of the 
most important of recent changes is but returns to systems 
which were prevalent ages ago. An example of this is witnes- 
sed in their present condition of land tenure, which is practical- 
ly a revival of those on which land was held under the Mikados. 
A revision of the foreign treaties has been much agitated for 
in recent years. One motive for this is a desire to obtain con- 
trol over the customs tariff, and the adoption of a system of 
protection, as a cure for financial depression. Anothor motive 
is dissatisfaction with the administration of law, under which 
at present Europeans and Americans are not liable to trial for 
offences before a Japanese court, but before a court of their 
own countrymen. Removal of these anomalies, it is believed, 
would be accompanied by the abolition of restrictions to foreign 
residenco, and the opening up of the country to foreign cap- 
ital. : 

There is one element which is absolutely indispensable to 
Japan’s prosperity, and yct one which is nevertheless ignored 
by her rulers, and too little regarded even by her foreign well- 
wishers, aud that, I need hardly say, is Christianity. Without 
the influence of pure Christianity tho nation can never perman- 
ently prosper. Unaccompanied by this, material prosperity 
may be only so much additional power for evil. One cannot 
but sympathise with high-minded Japanese patriots, who, while 


not opposed of foreign intercourse within certain limits, yer 
regard with alarm and misgiving the only too apparent demor- 


_ alization of their countrymenin the open ports, where the in- 


fluence of Western civilisation is most felt, 

The city of Tdkiyé and its instilutions are brought under 
review by Mr. Dixon. The city occupies a great flat, and ils 
area exceeds that of London, although the population is not 
above a million. Mr. Vixon gives interesting particulars of the 
Castle of Yedo, occupying the centre of the capital, and of the 
various public offices and departmenfs. Amongst tho institu- 
tions he montions is that of a Ladios’ College :— 


The College for Ladies is under tho immediate patronage of 
H.1. M. the Empress Haruku, who has more than once honor- 
red it with her presence. ‘There is no more striking illustration 
than this institution of the thoroughness of the late reformation. 
Nothing could better indicate tho earnestness with which the 
rulers of Japan have set themselves to do all in their power for 
their country and people, irrespectively of rank or sex. ‘This 
is only one of the many schools thronghout the empire wherein 
the female scholar has educational advantages similar to those 
of her brothers. Here she can study her own and several 
foreign languages, geography, history, mathematics, needlework, 
embroidery, and music, both Japanese and foreign. It is 
difficult to applaud too highly a people who have so readily 
shown Lhemselves alive to the importance of education for the 
fairer sex no less than for the stronger. Some parts of Chris- 
lian europe may well blush in presence of heathen Japan. 

OF the aspect of the city Mr Dixon gives a very cheering ac- 
count, He introduces the render to the principal thorough fare, 
peopled by a smiling crowd :— = 

One fact is at once apparent : there is a universal air of good 
humour, Nothing is mare noticeable amons the erowd than 
this. he eaves of (ie world evidently press lightly upon thei : 
they seem less alive than Europeans to the realities of life. 
None wears that intense distracted look so common ina Western 
city throng. ‘They fovin a smiling, conteuted crowd, from the 
shayen-headed old grandame to the crowing baby, ‘To look at 
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them—inan, woman, boy, and girl alike—one might fancy there 
was nosuch thing as sorrow in the world. ‘True, there are 
visible not a few faées marked with small-pox; blindness seems 
very prevalent, and fequently enough the clothing of some of 
the poorer seems poor and scant; but, if one does not look too 
closely, the brilliant sunshine glosses and idealizes all that, not 
to speak of the universally sunny temperament which lights up 
even the plainest face from within. O£ course this gratifying 
feature of good humour may be more apparent at one time 
than at another, in sunshine than in rain, in summer than in 
winter, when the shopkeepers cower with blue hands and faces 
over their charcoal-boxes, and the jin-rilci-sha mon and stall- 
keepers find it difficult to keep warm. It is not by auy means 
contended that the Japanese may never look miserable. But 
the fact remains, that among this people there is nothing which 
so strikes and so wins a stranger as this aspoct of geniality. 
Coupled with the no less remarkable politeness, it gives such a 
winsomeness to the plainest facc, and makes the people general. 
ly so attractivo that the only danger is that the foreign visitor is 
induced prematurely to form an inordinately high opinion of the 
Japanese character. The result may be either, in the event 
of a short visit, the retention of this co/eur du rose view, or, — 
in the event of a more permanent residence, a revulsion, on 
discovering that the Japanese are not quite faultless, into an 
opinion as unduly unfavourable as the other was the reverse. 
The writer is glad that he never experienced this revulsion, 
he hopes that any excessiveness in his first impressions has 
been duly modified. 


Mr. Dixon, as a teacher, was naturally interested in the 
educational institutions. He gives a chapter on Japanese 
students, which conveys a reassuring impression of the future 
of the country. In noticing some public celebrations he wit- 
nessed, he is brought to speak of the National Academy of 
Music : 


I had the privilege of visiting the Imperial Academy of 
Music, the iustitution with which the Emperor's private band 
are connected. ‘These men represent a body which can be 
traced far back into the years of old Japan, far back 
among the palmy days when their seat, like that of their 
august master, was in that most fascinatiny city Kiyoto. 
Now they have beon transferred to Tokiyo. ‘Their academy 
is Just within the Ushigome Gate of the castle, and here they 
may be sceu, now dressed iu antique garb and discoursing 
some weird Chinese piece, and a fow minutes later transform- 
ed into a brass band in French military uniform, and filling 
the air with the strains of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ or ‘Scots wha 
hae.’ At the rehearsal given at the opening of this academy 
a year or two ago, it was noticed that the pieces of foreign 
music selected weré exclusively Scottish. 


It was at ono of the spring rehearsals that I enjoyed, through 
the kindness of Mr. Iwata, the principal, the privilege of wit- 
nessing some performances such as are cultivated nowhere else 
in the Japanese empire. I was ushered into a plain halt of con- 
siderable size but low roof, with exposed rafters. In the centre 
was n wide, open space covered with wax-cloth ; at one end sat 
two rows of musicians who, as I entered, were just commencing, 
with Japanese fifes, clarionets, shas, drums, &c., a piece of 
classical Chinese music called Zagiurahu, ‘A ‘Thousand Years 
of Happiness.” Immediately after I had seated myself at the 
opposite end of the hall, the dancers made their appoarance, 
entering from the verandah behind the players. ‘They were 
four in number, and were gorgeously dressed in ancient Japan- 
ese costume, their robes, wide trousers, and trains being of rich 
silk ; the prevailing colour was scarlet. On the head of each 
was a small gauzy cap, from the back of which a perpendicular 
projection rose about three inches, and behind this again a stiff 
braid hung in, spiral form. JSach wore a court sword at his left 
side, and in his right hand carried a stick, in shape not unlike a 
hockey-stick, but variously coloured, holding it by the thin end. 
It would be vain to attempt to describe their stately strides, 
upturned sidelong glances, simultaneous spreadings of the arms, 
liflinys of the right feet, while the instruments shrilled and the 
drums beat slow and deliberate time. A coleured ball formed 
the centre of the movements. Perhaps the most effective part 
of the performance was when they lifted their right feet and 
brought them down to tbe rich boom of the large gong-like 
drum. ‘The dance, or rather posturing, was certainly impres- 
sive, well worthy to be called, as it has been, music iu motion. 


A Euvopenn, however, would hardly have understood such a 


grave and deliberate performance as representing a thousand 
years of happiness. 


It is needless to refer at length to the pieces which followed. 
In one of them, I remember, the performers wore masks re- 
presenting wild animals, and another was in commemotation of 
agreat military exploit, Thereafter, the minstrels retired, and 
the very men who had been pesturing before us in various 
quaint costumes, now entered with French-like military uniform 
and with a number of brass insiruments, on which they cleverly 
rendered some familiar uropean airs. 


Mr. Dixon is partioularly entertaining in his desoription of 
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female attire. On the social statusof women in the country, 
ho also speaks in this suggestive manner :— e 


More overwhelming are often the troubles which arise within 
the family cirele. Notice has already beon taken of the com- 
mendable family relations which yvespect for parents and for the 
aged, combined with other good features in the national 
character, have produced among the Japanese. But, as might be 
expected, this family life is very imperfect when compared 
with that which has a Christian basis. The interrelations of 
the different members of the family are not all satisfactory. 
The conjugal relation is without that sacredness with which 
Christianity alone can invest it. Murriages aro often 
mado and unmade with equal readiness, a man having power 
to dismiss his wife on what would appear to us a very trifling 
pretext. Although generally treated kindly, wives have more 
the position of house-keepers than of partners. At banquots, 
though admitted to the same room as the men, ladies may not 
eat with their lords, unless very sparingly ; after the banquet 
is over, they have an opportunity of satisfying their appeutes 
in 2 separate room. ‘Tho wife of a son is not recoguised as 
Inisticxs Of a separate hous -hold, but is adopted as n daughter 
into the family of her husband. That woman has not the 
place which is her due might be illustrated from the unhappy 
experiences of Western women who married Japanese hus- 
bands, Gricvous has been the disappointment of such, on com- 
ing to Japan with the men whom they had previously Known 
only in Europ? or America. ‘Lhen a causo of discord is the 
widely prevalent concubinage. Another evil, less easily cured, is 
often brought into a family by the admission of a stepmother 
—a relation who is quite us proverbial in Japan as in Isurope. 
One of the writer's own studenis attempted suicide through 
misery caused by the cruelty of his stepmother. 


During a Christmas holiday, Mr Dixon and a companion made 
atrip which included a cireuit of Mount Fuaji, in which the 


) 


journey travelled was 238 English miles, in paths little frequent- 
ed, and among pcople sellom visited by strangers, Another 
tour in the summer season was to tho province of Hida and the 
Japaneso Alps. In tho course of the journey passes were 
crossed at an elovation of 6,000 feet, and the mountains ruse 1,000 
feet above the valleys:— 


Tho inhabitants were few and primitive. Each valley had 
generally a cluster of small hamlets composing a suru, a word 
which in ether parts of Japan denotes a village, but here 
seemed rather to denote a confederation of villages. As far as 
one could judge, these simple people must have been for penera- 
tionsin much the same condition as thatin which we found them. 
There were no signs whatever of the recent fareign intercourse 
of Japan ; and this is saying a good deal, for, however superfi- 
cial in some resprets the late adoption of European civilisation 
may have been, one usually finds, even in places hitherto rarely 
or never visited by foreigners, some such reminders of Europe 
as paraffin lamps, looking: glasses, etc. Never had 1 been so much 
out of the world as I now was. Atkinson and I were the first 
foreigners who had ever entered these sequestered glens. We 
wore therefore more than usually interested to see what atlitude 
the inbabitants would assume towards us, and naturally expected 
to find unbounded curiosity. Great therefore was our surprise 
to find that we excited little or nothing of such a feeling. When 
we passed, men took their napkins off their heads and bowed ; 
the women and children likewise made obeisance ; but few turned 
to look at usa second time, And yet they dad never set eyes 
on a foreigner before! The fact seemed to be that they were so 
much out of the world, so utterly unaccustomed to think of 
anything beyond the little routine of their own sequestered 
lives, that they had not yet reached the stuge of being able to 
realise the possibility of a forcigner’s visiting them, even if 
they knew of the existance of sucha being. They ovidently 
took us for some high Japanese officials, attributing any im- 
pression of strangeness in our appearance to their own igno- 
rance of the ways and looks of such remote and august func- 
tiouaries. ‘This conjecture proved correct, for one day Mr. 
Nakazawa, our Japanese fellow-traveller, informed us that an 
old man in one of the houses wo had visited had really, not- 
Withstanding our fair hair, thought we were Japanese officers of 
high rank! But did not aur speech betray us ? Ah, herein lay 
‘almost the best part of the joke. Conscious of the weakness of 
our Japanese, we left almost all conversation with the people 
to Nakazawa and our servant; but the people attributed our 
Bilenco to a dignificd reservo becoming our exalted rank ! 

The quotations we have made indicate the yariely and 
Interest of Mr. Dixouw’s work, Tt is pleasing to reflect that his 
Tesidence in Japan was nol without influence for the hichest 
001, We is deeply unpressed with the necessity of Christianiz- 
We Japan, and speaks hopefully of the work of the missions 
EXisting there. One of the chief lindrances to the spread of 
Christianity he signifies to be the indifference and iminorality 


Of foreign residents. In Co with is Te colivyo, Air 
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: Dixon took practical steps for bringing Christianity to bear on 


lis instruction :— 


There had been established in the Imperial College of 
Engineering a dialectic society for the cultivation of fluency in 
speaking the English Ianguage. Every Saturday this society 
met, under my presidency, for the discussion of any subject 
which might be of sufficient interest to freely call forth 
expressions of opinion, ‘lo my surprise, the subject.chosen for 
one of the debates was religion. I listened patiently to the 
commendation of the usefulness of religions in keeping the 
uneducated moral and loyal; to the special eulogy passed 
on Christianity os undoubtedly the best for this pur- 
pose to the limitation of the sphere of religion to the 
uneducated, men of science being able to guide themselves 
aright without such leading-strings, and much to the same 
effect. But at the close I stated plainly that I utterly dissent- 
ed from most of the views oxpressed, considering them crude 
and shallow, at the eame time declaring my willingness to give 
wl the information I could) regarding the Christian religion. 
This I said I could not doin my capacity as a professor in the 
college ; the subject which I had been engaged to teach was 
Vinglish, not Christianity, and therefore I could notin my 
class-room give any religious instruction ; but, as a private in- 
dividual in my own house, I should be delighted to discuss the 
matter with any of them. Here was the Bible, a fact—and, 
moreover, a fact in Japan. - As scientific men—pbhysicists, 
geologists, chemists, &c..—they prided themselves on the in- 
vestigntion of facts. Here was a fact which it behoved them 
to examine, before pronouncing any opinion upon it. And I 
concluded by inviting all interested in the subject to meet me 
in my house for the study of the Bible on the following Sunday 
at half-past nine in the morning. ‘To my unspeakable gratifica- 
tion, [ found eleven in ny drawing-room at the hour appoint- 
ed. ‘Taking up the Gospel by St John, we read some verses 
in rotation, after which I gave an explanation of what had bsen 
read, and invited free diacussion. ‘hus commenced a serics of 
Bible-readings, which continned until my departure from 
Japan. There were six students who became so interested that, 
when the date of my leaving approached, they asked me to 
mect them during the week as well as on Sundays, that wo 
might finish together the Gospel we were studying. At length 
came the last meeting, at which one at least of them could 
scarcely conceal his emotion. ‘A few months ago,’ he said, ‘I 
was violently opposed to Christianity, as to all religion ; but 
now I feel that if Teould believe tifis, L should be both happier 
and better.’ And-all joined in asking me for a letter of intro- 
duction to a missionary, that they might continue their Bibe 
study after I had left—a most remnrkable fact when we cov- 
sider the prejudice which the scientific youth of Japan general- 
ly have against all ministers. 


It should be added that the work is pleasingly illustrated, 
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A very sevore shock of earthquake occurred on Saturday 
the llth instant at a few minutes before 8 p.m. It caused 
considerable alarm in both foreign settlements and among 
tho natives; but wrought, so far as we have heard, little 


damage. A brick wall in the Swamp Concession was 


- 


shaken down. 





It is stated that Mr. Kokubu Hiroshi, formerly Director 
of the Sendat Nichi Nichi Shimbun, \utely discovered a 
shellemound in Shida district, distant about eighteon ri 
from Sendai, and obtained therefrom some stone axes, 
earthenware, stone arrow-barbs, mayatama, and> human 
and avimal bones, ete., which he asserts to be the relics of 
the Stone Age. 


The Daily Press says that a prospectus has been 
issued by the Canton and Tongkong Telegraph Company, 
formed to construct and work a line of telegraph between 
the Colony and Canton. The undertaking is purely Chi- 
nese, and the promoters, among whom may be mentioned 
Mr. Lee Tuk Cheong, have received the sanction of the 
Viceroy and the (rovernor of Kwang-tung to the seheme. 
The capital of the Company is fixed at $300,000, in 3,000 
shares of $100 each, $20 to be paid on allotment, and the 
remaindor when called for. The charges fer (transmission 
of messages will be uniform to foreigners and Chinese, but 
tho management of the lingy will be uuderthe gole charge of 
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Chinese. An offico-will be established iu each port. “Tho 
construction of the line will shortly be commenced. 





The Hochi ssys that of Inte ashes and sand havo fallen 
in the neighborhood of ‘lokiyo, and at different points 
along the Tokaido, In the prefecture of Saitama, ona 
very clear day, the sky was suddenly obscured. 





We learn, from the Mainichi that, during the night of 
the 2ud instant, fourteon robbers all armed with swords 
made their entrance into the Iron Foundry at Osaka, 
established by Messrs. Godai, Sumitomo and others, and 
succeeded in stealing upwards of thirteen thousand yen (in 
paper). ‘Che unwelcome visitors, before leaving, haughtily 
addressed the night-watchmen, whom they had securely 
bound with cords, stating that they were patriots: that 
they intended to proceed to Tokiyo on some great enterprise; 
but that, being short of funds, they had to borrow the sum 
mentioned, which when their aim was accomplished they 
would refund, 


e 
a 


It is stated that the Local Assembly in the prefecturo of 
Miyagi has petitioned the Ken authorities to construct 
several canals, deepen the rivers, and make new roads, in 
that locality ; and to raise a local loan of about one 
million yen for that purpose. The Prefect, approving the 
demand, lias proceeded to Tokiyo, with some of his sub- 
ordinates and the President and a few members of the 
Assembly, in order to explain the particulars of the design 
to the Home Minister. 





Admiral Kawamura, Mivister of the Navy, gave an 
entertainment to His Excellency Li, Chinese Minister, in 
the Yenriokwan on the 9th instant. 


Sarctaemely 


Mr. Tomoda, the Editor of the Hochi Shimbun, was 
sentenced on the 7th instant to twenty days’ imprisonment 
for having mentioned a short time ago in his paper 
that some military men had held an assembly and resolved 
to uphold liberalism and so forth. ‘The culprit has appealed 
agninst the decision. 





It is now tolerably evidont that the attompt upon the life 
of Her Majesty the Queen is regarded as a matter of very 
little moment. Nobody has thought it worth while to 
communicate the particulars to Japan, and though another 
tolegraphic message was received yesterday, it adds 
nothing to our previous knowledge except that the affair 
took place while Her Majesty was en route for Windsor 
from Osborne. ‘The facts that the man who fired 
the shot was immediately arrested and that he was found 
fo be a lunatic, are jconfirmed, and pending the receipt of 
more accurate information, we can only congratulate our- 
selves that tho crime is entirely without political or 
socialistic bearing. 


The article on tho present commercial panic, which we 
reproduce from the Japanese Commercial Newspaper 
(Bukka Shimpo), will be read with interest. It attributes 
the crisis to causes which are serious on account of their 
comparative permanency, 





By the O. & O. steamer Gaelic which left on Tuesday fore- 
noon for Hongkong, His Excellency Mr. Lto was a passen- 
ger with his suite. His flag was ealuted by the fort and 


men-of-war in harbor, | 
Google 
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There was a pretty stiff shock of earthquake on Tuesday 
morning at half-past nine o'clock. 





It is mentioned that the draft of the commercial code, 
compiled in the Legislative Section of the Privy Council, 
has already been completed. 





Ono of the vernacular papers the other day made an 
addition to its voluminous catalogue of errata. It stated 
that young Kikujiro, son of the late Marshal Saigo, had 
accompanied Mr. de Struve to Europe. Now, it asserts 
that it is Arikuma, aged 10 years, son of H. E. Suigo Yo- 
rimichi, present Minister of Agriculture. and Commerce, 
who has left for Europe in tho suite of the Russian Mini- 
ster. It is not, however, much worse than a Iccal contem- 
porary which told us the other day that Mr. de Struve had 
started for St. Petursburg vid America. Apparently the 
Fapan Gazette does not yet know that Mr. de Struve has 
been appointed to Washington. 





The Bukka Shimpo states that the depressiou in the 
Silk trade has been without precedent during the past 
seventeen years. Holders suffor much, in addition to the 
low prices offered for their merchandize, from the recent 
rise in the value of satsu. 





It is stated that the matches manufactured by the Shin- 
snisha (Match Factory) in 'Tokiyo, have recently attracted 
much demand in Manila, Foochow, Saigon aud Singa- 
pore, and that about six hundred large cases wero exported 
to those places about the end of last year. 





The Fiji Shimpo asserts that some of tha graduates and 
studonts in the Tokiyo University, the Engineering, 
Medical and Agricultural Universities, propose to establish 
a Scientific Society with a view to mutual instruction iu 
their special departments of science. 





When, says the Fij1, General Grant visited Japan somo 
years ago, he took with him many lacquered wares maun- 
factured at Aidzu. Since then the article has attracted 
great demand in high circles in America ; and therefore 
many Shizoku in Wakamatsu, head-quarters of the former 
Aidzu Clan, have found a means of livelihood. 





The Mainichi's Korean correspondent writes that the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Fusan, bas momorialized 
the authorities, stating that, while Koreans coming to 
Japan are allowed to travel in the interior freely ; Japa- 
nese, though they have been residing in Korea for several 
years past, are still confiyed within the treaty limits in the 
peninsula: that this is highly inequitable, aud that there- 
fore negotiations should be entered into with the Govern- 
ment of that kingdom in order to obtain for the Japanese 
settlers free access to all parts of Korea. 





The Mainichi Shimbun gives a manifesto issued by those 
Tokiyo gentlemen who are now going to institute a political 
party under the name of the Rikken Kwaishin To (Consti- 
tutional. Liberal Party). Messrs. Kono Toshikama, ex- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Mayeshima Mitsu, 
ex-Postmaster General, Narushima Riuhoku, Numa Shi- 
mitzu, Fujita Mokichi, Directors of the Choya, Mainichi 
and Hochi respectively, and many other notables and jour- 
nalists are nmong the projectors. Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, 
ex-Privy Councillor, is reported to have accepted the post 
of leader of the party. 
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From the cirenlar we extract the following paragrapis : 
C1) Our party shall be ealled the Constitutional Liberal 


Party, (2) Our party shall eoasist only of such Japanese 


subjects as entertain the fullowing opinions: —(.7) Respect for 


the Imperial House shall be maintains, its glory pre- 


(2) Internal 
adininistration shall bo improved and tons our SL 
rishts shall 


rerved, aud the popular happiness perfected 


be extended.  (¢) ‘Ths policy of interference 
hy the central Govermment in district afairs one he dis- 
conntenaneed 3 and loeal se'f-erovernment shall be incmeated. 


(2) Popular franchise shall bo extended in avcordance with 


(¢) In 


revard to foreizn intercourse diplomatic dealtugs shall be 


the degree of progress made by the community. 


diminished, while commeretal conmmunion shall be inereased 
(/) In the financial system the 
principie of hard money shall be followed, 


ns much ns possible, 





Tho FLochi's Basan correspondent Wriles that, according 
let vear the 
population of the whole of the IKorean Kingdom is 16,227,- 
3, SOL He adds that 
recently an ivilucntial cflicial, by name Bin Kenko, memori- 


loa census taken by the Scout Government, 


885 persons dwelling in houses, 
alized his Government stating that the Japanese act arbitra- 
rily in the Kingdom from day to day and that they seem 
likely to become uncontrollable in cotitse of time, Therefore; 
relations with Japan had better be interrupted ; er other- 
wise application should be made to some other foreign nation 
fo enter into cemmunion with (he peninsular country, and 
thus indirectly cheek the agecessive greed of the Japanese. 
This representation has found great faver with the Seoul 
authorities, who are deliberating as to which great Power (o 
address,—America, ngland or France, Some propose that 
be made to the Chinese Minister, 


throvneh the Korean Envoy lately in Tokiyo, to plead their 


an application should 
enuse with tho representative of one of those uations. 
Others tue Celestial Impire for an 
introduction, objecting that only when IWorea is able to 


do not dike to ask 


and then 
It is something dlc such a 


protect herself should she seek foreign alliances, 
she should act-spontanecusly. 
matter is discussed at all, “Phe partial opening of Korea to 
Westera commerce should not be a very remoto event. 

According to a native paper, the purehases of imports 
made by native merehants’ in Kobe daring February last 
were worl Yen 063,379.62, aud the sales of native pro- 
Yen 47,226.72, 


_—— 


duces to foreign traders 





According to the Zao Shiaps, Mr. ven Siebold, 
received in audience hy the Emperor and Empress in the 
afternoon of the 18th instant. 


WAs 


Miss Inouye, danshter of 
the Minister of Forcign Affairs, acted as interpreter for 
Her Majesty. ' 

We have been favoured with descriptions of the two 
latest additions to the ie, Cen flect of the well-known 
“O, & O. Steamship Co's” line, the Arabic and Coptic. As 
the vessels of thal company have euch a well-deserved 
pepolarity here, we think it well werth while to coudense 
these accounts, as likely to prove of interest, 

The two new ves-els have been constructed by the firm 
of Messrs. Hivtland aud Wolff of Belfast, to whom the 
company has always entrusted the building of them fleet. 
They 


ment that im ce wn science has 


are sixter ships, built with every possible aPeve xt 


suevested, Like those we 
so familiar wilh already, they carry thirce 
iscerer, tlie 


machinery, equal in sailing es toa fuli 


y Google— 


nike shyperiszced 
nasts and thits belay, in event of any 


nisLap to the 


1zed | 


- 


a SU oe drureessnaneer 
eee 


brig sed shin, 


Sie, 
erente a revolution iu the ship-building world, las been 


4 
the miierial whieh seams likely to 


and an 
wrrangement of water-tight bulkheads, so much approved of 
that even the British Admiralty has thought good to copy it 
as something infinitely superior to the old system, has been 
eonstructed, 


employed in the consiruction of these vessels ; 


Provisions agaiust fire, life-saving appliances, 
ltie-rafts and everything possible for the protection of the 
for 
have to care are most complete. 


iInguy dives Which the officers of these large boats 


The ships are illuminated 
at night by electric lights so arranged that should any 
failure occur, mineral sperm oil can bo employed in the 
sume lauips. 


-~ 


Lhe accommedation is, it would appear, of the most 
excellent if not unsurpassed character, ‘The captain and bis 
stu have their cabins close toithe w heel- house, deck-louse, 
and bridge, so that tey are virtually always at their posts, 
Lhe steerage, so often neglected, has been rendered, by 


vations thonghtful arrangements, particularly cheerful, 
while no one but a professional grumbler could say a word 
aeinst the saloon accommodation. 

dimensions fre—Length 430 feet; breadth 
42 feet ; depth 24 feet, and gross registured tonnage 4,368 
They carry two double-sylindered engines of 450 
power, built by the well-known Liverpool firm, J. 
Jack & Co. Steam is supplied from three elliptical boilers, 


at a nominal pressure of 90 Ibs, to the square inch, but 


The vessels’ 


(OUus. 


horse- 


actually tested to double that amonnut by the Board of 


Trade, and declared competent to stand even greater pres- 


sure. Steam-stecring gear is provided, and taking the 
Whele description of these boats into consideration we 


think that they must be reeeguise. as models for all future 
shipbuilders to follow. 


— —__ —— 


The unexpected explosion of a big gun close to one’s 
ear when ono is thinking of the last party or the coming 
afternoon's ride, isapt to have a stirring effeet upon the 
nerves; and so has the unanuonneed yell of the street 
Arab as one is pensively strolling towards a rendezvous in 


But 
still more lively than either of these ean be obtained by 


the park, or ecitywards on dividend day. @ sensation 
sitting down ou achaiv that doesu’t happen to be there. 
Some of us can perhaps remember that eternal second of 
astonished agony which Japsed betwecn the moment when 
our sitting apparatus realized the full horror of its disap- 
po'ntment aud that when it came in fierce but futile con- 
flict with a stony-hearted floor, And there’s never any 


sympathy with the man that sits on an absent chair, 


Everybsdy langhs af him, and he would do well to take a. 
year of foreign travel to allow his circle of friends to forget, 
as far as they can, his misadventure. But the act of such 
unsnecessful sittiny is likely occasionally to induce more 
serious consequences than mere social ignominy. We read 
for inslanes that “a distinguished man has just died in 
Paris froma singular cause. Colonel Adan, director of the 
Institut Cartographique, thought he 
hin, and in sittloy down fell 
Ie died within n short 


had a chair behind 
ail his weight on the 
time from the etfeels of the 


with 
tloor, 
accident.’ 
<o says one of the jonrnats published in that city, “ not long 
himself at 


Something like this happened in San Francisco, 


Cilizen was about to seat 

his Sea Nt he 

ife tell all his weight lo the fluor. 
oe ; 


auye . 


A well-known 


nergy, 


aul Ctra, bad a ehair belind him. 


with The boy died 


The NMehi Michi Shimiy savs that ree ently the Rengza 
Kuto Ni-adgufari-s? Weld a private ceiling ty consult on 


O ric ilar 1 5 | f rom 


the esiablisoment of a central market, ays formerly agreed 
upon by both usative and foreign silk merehauts, to be 
estnblished during the present month. of 
the meeting are said to have beea as follows :—It is 


The results 


Brick that since last your Japaneso commercial rights 
have after some difficulty been recgvered, owing to the ex- 
traordinary perseverance and cndeavours of the members of 
the Ni-adzukavi-jo, aud proviucial holders. Despite this, 
however, European silk markets have been so depressed, a 
circgnsianco involving heavy losses on our silk merchants, 
that most regrettable as it is, it would be as well to post- 
pone the establishment of a central market until the com- 
mencement of the noxt season. ‘The proposal met with 
much favour, and it was finally. decided that another 
meeting should be held to fix the date of the opening 
of the establishment, 

Korea—The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a rumour that 
the prominent Korean progressionists Kin Giokkin, and Jo 
Kohan, recently arrived in Japan, have come, among other 
business, to negotiate a loan for the peninsular kingdom. 

Tf this be true, it would scem that Koren must be con- 
templating entering “ the comity of nations.” ‘There were, 
snys the same paper, no less than ninety-five (enantless 
houses in the Japanese settlement at Fusan, last month.— 
During the same month o foreign man-of-war, nationality 


unknown, anchored off Keiki-do. 





A Tokiyo paper says that the Fukiage Park is to be 
opened to the public every Tuesday, ‘Thursday and Saturday 
from the 15th of April next to the 15th of August. 





A native jonrnal informs us that a Special Committeo 
has been appointed to investigate the’ German codes of law. 


Tokiyo paptrs give an account of the departure of H. E. 
Ito and suite, and the names of tho various officials who 
bade him farewell. Oue journal says that, when | the 
Bureau of Decorations} was ordered to confer upon Mr, 
Saionji and eight other’ officials of Mr, Ito’s suile various 
orders, the objection was raised that such honors were 
to be granted only for distinguished service, a qualification 
not applicable in the present cases. However, after con- 
siderable discussion, the orders were presented as desired. 





It is said, writes a native exchange, that at a farewell 
banquet given by various officials of different grades at the 
Momiji Club at Shiba, Tokiyo, in honour of His Excellency 
Ito, that gentleman, replying to an address delivered by 
Mr. Iwaya, urged the necessity of all connected with tho 
ndministration of the country to render their utmost assis- 
tauce to His Majesty the Emperor, wii, he said was now 
exercised most industriously in the matter. Not ambassa- 
dors alone, but people who remained st home, must 


bear this in mind, “Referring to this,” continued 
Mr. Ito, “I have one thing to tell you. People 


suy that the present Government is one of Satsuma 
and Choshin men, that is to say, it solely consists of 
men of those formerly influential clans. But this is 
mere fallacy. I myself am a Choshin mans; but I have 
nover availed myself of the influences of our old clan. Nor 
have I ever used my own power unfairly in behalf’ of my 


nr 
ae 


clansmen. I beg you, gentlemen, to do your utmost fer the 
maintenance of the present Government. 


Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that in Gokinaiy Chin- 
goku, and Kiushiu, there are upwards of seven hundred 


edty Google 
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wud twenty mines.  Inereascd operations require 
net being readily fortheominy from 


more 
labour, and this 
ordinary sources, engineers of various steamers have been 
engaged at salaries much exeeeding their usnal pay, so that 
actually many vessels are prevented from making their 
(rips. Onur contemporary regards the incident as proving 
ing most satisfietory-way tho development of the mineral 


‘ 


wealth of the country, 





— 


We read in the Argus that the Portuguese man-of-war 
Tamece left Mneao on the 12th instant for this port. She 
has on board [fis Exeevency J. J. da, Graga, Governor of 
Maeao and Minister Plenipotentiary to China and Japan. 
She is expected to arrive about the 2ath. 





According to the Tokio papers, the recent earthquake 
began at 7h, 50m. S4s. pam, on the L1lth instant; and its 
furea was 11.20° in the direction of W.S.W. or ILNLE, ; 
9.50° in S.S.W. or N.N.I., and 9° in $.5.£, or N.N.W, 
Tho duration of shock wes about dm. 203. Four or five 
houses sro reported to have tumbled down in ‘Tobe and 
some other places in Yekohama. 


It is stated in the Nrcht Nichi Shimbun that, the 
people of Okinawa IXen (Ria Kin) have applied to the 
Home Department, through their Kencho, asking that His 
Majesty shall visit their islands in the course of his (trip to 
Kiushiu. 

Wa regret to say that the village of Oiso, ou the Tokaido, 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday evening. 


Captain Fletcher of the American ship Guardian from 
Newcastle, N.S.W., reports making an Island in 25°27’ lat, 
N., 141°38', lony. I, supposed tobe San Alessandro, ‘This 
places the Island £5 miles Inast of its position on the chart, 
Captain Vieteher veriticd his observations at the Bouin 
Islands on the following day, thas confirming the report 
made by Captain Tom Pain of the British barque Lady 
Bowen, as we previously announced, who surprised at his 
discovery, adepted precisely the samo course as Captain 
Fletcher has done in verification of the position. 


A rumor, not since authenticated, was current in Shang- 
hai on the 4th of March to the effect that the Emperor of 
China had been poisoned. Shanghai is probably without 
equal in the foreign settlements of the Enst for the “ bun- 
ders? which it invents and ingulps. 





Mr. Chiossone, an Halian artist employed by the Go- 
vernment, is said to have been directed to furnish designs for 
the fifty sen satsn with which it is proposed to rep!ace 
those of the same denomination now in circulation, 


Mr. Pascal Martin, a promising young officer in the Im- 
perial Chinese Customs Service, son of Dr. Martin of the 
Peking University, lus committed suicide by shooting him- 
solf at Chinkiang. 








Shanghai papers have been informed by Messrs. Adam- 
son, Bell & Co, that the Zysurnia put into Cape Town for 
provisionsand left that port on the Sth of January last. As 
this vessel left Shanvhai for London on the 9ih of Angust, 
and nothing had been heard of her until early in| Mareh, it 
was believod sho was lost. 





— 


It is mentioned that the Emperor will honar wi! 


1° 


presenca tha -- 
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the 20th instant, 
side at the presentation of awards to successful exhibitors 
in the Cereal and Forestry Competitive Exhibition of pro- 
ducts, later in the same day. 





The 21st instant being the Shiunkit Korei-sai (Spring 
Festival of the Imperial Ancestors) the usual devotions 
will be performed by the Ewperor. The Princes of the 
Blood and distinguished officials of the Governmeut will 
ntiend at the Palace to pay their respects. ‘The day wif 
be observed as a hotiday in the Custom House and publie 
offices. 

The Peking correspondent of the M. C. Daily News 
states that a daring burglary was attempted on the British 
Legation chest. 
ful in socuring the coveted 


The thieves were, however, not success- 
Several of the 
servants were sent to tho ynmén, but have since been 
released. ‘There is no clue to the thieves. Lt has lind the 
effect of necessitating greater watchfulness, nud taking 
away the sense of security hitherto so long enjoyed in the 
Legation. The chances nro that it was the act of somo of 
the grooms ur coulics. ‘They had necess & the rooms, and 
x chisel which was found belongs to the Legation carpen- 


treasure, 


ter; but neither the latter nor the person in charge of the 
keys of the office has apparently been suspected. The 
waichfulness now manifested may have no effect of frighten- 
Chubb’s 


patents do not seem to offer any hindrance to the passage 


ing the thieves from making another attempt. 


of force and paticuee. 





Serious disagreements are reported, by the Fis: Shimpa, 
to have oceurrod among the Kagoshima shizoku. 
days long back in the feudal times there has been great 
jenlousy between the samurai of the urban and rural dis- 
tricts, the city men despising their country collengues, who 
returned ill-will for contempt. Disputes and riots were of 
frequent qeeurrence ; and since lust yeur the ancient auta- 
goniam has been cherished with renewed vehemence. The 
nuthorities have long feared a violent rupture, originating 
in some trifling pretext, and in concert with the well, dis- 
posed men of influence on either side, have dono their best 
to maintain order. But among spirits of hereditary turbu- 
lence forco is likely to take precedence of reason, From 
the beginning of this year each side has rezarded the other 
with an air of bilter enmity, and the police officials lave 
almost daily been employed in quelling incipient brawls. 
Some time ago, says the paper from which we quote, two 
large bands of tho rival factions met in fierce fray, and were 
with the greatest difficulty separated by the personal exer- 
tions of the officials, nided Ly influential Shizoku. The 
Fiji says that, ns it gleaned all this information from con- 
versations conducted in the Satsuma dialect, overheard iu 
a restaurant, it does uot vouch for the truth of the state- 
meuts which it repeats. 


From 





In pursuance of the intention of tho authorities fo sub- 
stitule Japanese blades for those of foreign manufacture 
with which land and sea forces nre now armed, six of the 
representntives of the old sword-makers are snid to havo 
been engaged in the Osaka Arsenal, 





Tokiyo papere assert positively that the construction of 
tramwnys in the capital will be commenced at the end of 
this month; that work will be undertuken along two lines 
simultnneously—one from Shinbashi to Asakusa, and 

fi: ho to Uyeno across the Yorodzuyo 
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bridge, It is hoped that they will be aca within 


three months from the date of the inception of the work. 


A similar lino between Uyeno and Asakusa will he laid 
subsequently. The waggons required will be built after 
the model of some which are expected to arrive from 
America shortly. 

A fire destroyed ninety houses in Osaka during the ear- 
ly morning of the 15th instant. | 





According to the Fist Shimpo a certain German Engi- 
neer inthe service of the Government las expended much 
more money than was appropriated for the work on the Wani 
wines, Which do not yield any return proportionate to the 
outlay. Hence his dismissal is contemplated. ‘The same 
paper hints that Mr. Heury Dyer, of the Imperial College 
of Eugineering will return to Europe about next May. 

The Gorman Corvette Hertha arrived from Kobe yerter- 
day forenoon, and exchanged salutes with the forts and the 
men-of-war in harbor. 





St. Patrick's anniversary yesterday came in witha bluster- 
ing escort of equinoctin! gale. A strong Southerly wind 
sprang up in the forenoon and continued during the day, 
bearing on its balmy breath countless bushels of that dust one 
peck of which, the ancient agriculturist (ells us, is worth its 
Weight in gold. = But it was not exactly an exhilarating oe- 
cupation (o make one’s way against 2 breeze weighted with 
sand and ocensional small pebbles. In the bay the clouds 
of dust driven from the Isnd gave the atmosphere the 
appearance of being enveloped in dense fog, and quite ob- 
scured tho const outline. We trust, however, that the same 
wind has blown much good over tho fields of the patient 
and industrious peasant of Japan, nnd that its penetrating - 
freight will belp to mako his harvest heavy and the pay- 
mont of his land-tax light. Would that the same palo had 
passed in stormy benovolonce over that other island whoso 
patron’s fostival it piped, and wafted away the germs of 
sloth, discontent and envy, poverty, disease and death, which 
have been there so long accumulating, and which require 
some honven-sent wind or other for theer dispersal, 


Our readers will doubtless remembor the circumstances, 
ag they were related by the Captain aud Chief officer of 
the Forward Ho in our columns towards the closo of last 
year, of the wreck of that British vessel on the coast of 
livate Ken. The foreign mariners complained bitterly of 
treatment that appeared little short of barbarous, and was 
quite contrary to that previously experionced by distressed 
seamen from Japanose, at the hauds both of local officials 
and the villagers. ‘Cho narrative attracted the attention of 
the Jupauese authorities, who ordered a searching investiga- 
tion, which is not yet completed ; but the results of which 
will be made public in due course. Meanwhile we translate 
for what if is worth a statement, relating to tho inquiry, 
which appeared in the columus of yesterday’s Hoachi 
Shimbun :— 


Mr. Ishibashi, one of the Chief Sceretaries of tho 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Brown, an English 
employé of the Department of Agriculture and Com. 
merce, were some time since despatched to Iwate Ken 
in order to. make inquiries in regard to the loss of 
the British vessel Forward Ho. It appears that, one day 
in November last, a British vessel arrived in distress off 
the coast near the village of Shigemo, Higashi Tuji-i dis- 
trict, in the said Ken. Soon afterward all those on board 
landed, and the ship sank. On receipt of the news, 
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the district and Ken officials immediately repaired to the|the locnl authorities are now making inquiries as to the 


village and made all possible efforts four salvage. But, per- 
’ haps owing to their misapprehension of the intention of the 
Japanese officials, a circumstance ascribable to either party 
not comprehending the language of the other—the ship- 
wrecked menscemed very much frightened, and discharged fire- 
arms. ‘This in turn caused great terror among the villagers, 
who indeed seemed likely to create a disturbance in conse- 
quence. Policemen were then forwarded from the Miyako 
Police Station to protect the foreigners from danger. The 
strangers also misunderstood this proceeding on the part of the 
native authorities, and appeared to be very much displeased. 
At length, at the insistance of the officials, the foreigners were 
conveyed with all courtesy to the port of Hakodate. Not- 
withstanding all this, after their return to Yokohaina, they 
complained to the British Consul that the Iwate Ken 
Officials had dealt with them as though they were thieves ; 
and that the people of Shigeno-mura had plundered the 
wreck. ‘This was communicated to the Foreign Department 
through the British Minister, and therefore Messre, Ishi- 
bashi and Brown were despatched, as above said, to the spot, 
to inquire into the actual occurrences. Mesars. Okabe, Chief 
Secretary, and Shimoda, First Police Inspector, of the Iwate 
Prefecture, tho local Magistrate, and several othera who were 
concerned in the matter at first, were questioned, and inquiries 
were made of the villagers, as to what had become of the 
wreck and cargo. The fact appears to be that misunder- 
standing occurred through mutual distrust and ignorance. 





In Osaka, Kobe, and various places in Chiagoku) 
Shikokn and Kiushiu, there are, according to the Fiji 
Shimpo, many small shippiug companies, possessing in the 
aggregate more than one lundred steamers. The enter- 
prises arose out of the large prices paid for freight during 
the period of the Satsuma rebellion. Since that time rates 
procurable for goods and passenger traffic have-consider- 
ably diminished ; aud Lence competition is brisk in frail 
boats which endeavor to attain a high grade of speed with 
imperfect machinery. Accidents, with loss of life and 
cargo, have been the frequent result. Fearing that the 
steamboat industry may thus be brought into disfavor, some 
influential ship-owners have combined to unite small 
companies into one well organized concern to provide safe 
and efficient steamers for their ventures. 

It is mentioned that the Regulations for harbour 
defence, which were being compiled in the Council of State 
have now been completed, and forwarded to the Cabinet. 





A native journal says that some wealthy members of 
Oankan and Wakayama (Kiushiu) con template the construc- 
tion of arnilway, running through Sukai, between these 
_ two localities, 





We formerly trausinted an item that on the occasion of 
the coronation of the new Czar of Russia, H. I. H. Ari- 
sugawn-no-Miya would probably be despatched to present 
congratulations. The ij: Shimpo now says that there is 
a report that either H. I. H. Higashi-Fushimi, or H,-I. H. 
Kita-Shirakawa will be sent on this mission. 





We learn that in the prefecture of Gumma many people 
who formerly earned n livelihood by weaving are now 
suffering from great distress owing to the suspension of 
work by many loom-owners, in consequence of the depre- 
ciation of the price of woven goods, and that the farmers 
are similarly pinched owing to the fall in the price of rice. 





A Tokiyo paper snys that in different parts of Hiogo 
Ken the custom of allowing boys and girls of oyly thirteen 
amid fourteen years of age to marry still prevails. ‘This 
being considered decidedly prejudicial to the national health, 
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best method of checking such abuses. 

Small-pox is reported to have been very prevalent of 
late in every district in the province of Harima, 

The Mainichi Shimbun mentions that the new Chinese 
Minister, Mr. Li, being very anxious for the development of 
the navy of his own country, frequently makes inquiries of 
Admiral Kawamura, Minister of the Navy, respecting the 
Japanese maritime force. To is also said to be very fond 
of the martial music composed in Japan, and has lately sent 
tivo or three music books to military Officials in China. 





Permission for the publication of a new paper, in support 
of the Government, named Bai-kwa Shimbun (Plum-tree 
Flower Newspaper) which, it was formerly announced was 
contemplated by Mr. Haneda Kiyosuke, assisted by Mr. 
Godai and some other gentlemen in Osaka, has been 
granted. Messrs. Hara, (one of the staff of the Hochi 
Shimbun), and Kusano, hitherto an official in the Judi- 
cial Department, have proceeded thither to assume charge 
of the editorial business of the new paper. 





We read with much regret that both cholera and typhus 
are rife in Okinawa ken. Quantities of the necessary medi- 
cines have been forwarded thither by the Central Sanitary 
Bureau. 





According to the Mainichi, thore are within the juris. 
diction of the Osaka Fu, one hundred and thirty-seven 
mines, of which forty-four have been opened during the 
past two years. ‘The total value of their out-turn in 1881 
was 2,734,000 yen, and tho tax paid by them 1,750 yen. 
The most remunerative are said to be those which Mr. 
Godai Tomoatsu rents from the Government. 





The Mainichi Kobe correspoudent writes that an Eug- 
lishman, Mr. Blackwell, of No. 36, in the Hiogo settlement, 
proposes to publish a foreign newspaper there ; and fur- 
ther that, in concert with four or five other Europeans, he 
contemplates giving lectures in the Asabhiza theatre at 
Dotonbori, Osaka. He has already informed the authorities 
of his wish and is making the necessary preparations. 











SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE YOKO- 
HAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


This meeting was called in accordance with Mr. Hel- 
mann’s motion at the last Annual Geveral Meeting, viz., 

“ That the incoming committee be requested to ascertain 
if it is possible to incroase the number of the members by 
reducing the annual subscription and to report the result 
at n General Mecting to be held after duc notice, and if a 


reduction be made, the samo is to apply to the subscriptions 


for the current year already paid. 

Present :—Messrs. Mollison (chairman) E. B. Watson, 
Grosser, ‘Taylor, Reid, Reimers, W. B. Walter, Thomas, 
Wilkin, Biagioni, D’Iffanger, Macpherson, Grant, Heimaun 
and othors, | 

The Chairman explained that this was a special meeting 
called in accordance with a motion made by Mr. Heimann, 
After reading this, he added that, the Committee were 
very glad to be able to report that, owing to the canvassing 
done by himself and others, no Jess thau twenty-four firms 
nnd bauks had agreed to join the Chamber, while twelve 
more were considering the mu't-- ~~ 
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result might be on the whole considered very satisfactory. 
He next proceeded to read a comparative statement of 
the Present and Proposed rates charged to members, after 
which Mr. W. B. Walter said that it was, he considered, 
probable that the income from the cirenlars alone would 
exceed the estimate quoted just then, presuming — that 
the new members subscribed as fully to the circular 
ns the present mombers. At tho present time there 
Were many firms who sent home their own circulars but 
would send home that of the Chamber, ifit were made more 
useful, as thus they would save themselves much trouble. 
Mr. ‘Thomas considered that the Chairman ought not to 
overlook the advantage the Chamber would gain from the 
increase 





Of its number of members. It would he worth 
tryine the experiment for one yoar, even ifata little loss, 
Mr. Mollison said he quite ayreed with the last speaker 
aud proceeded to put before tho meeting the following :— 
Proposed by Mr. W. B. Walter and seconded by Mr. 'T. 
‘Thomas. 

That in order to increase the usefulness of the Chamber 
by the admission of a large number of new members, who 
are willing fo join at a lower rate of subscription than that 
hitherto paid, the Annunl Subscription be reduced to $25 
and that a return ba made to old members of the additional 

525 paid by them for 1882. 

This was carried uuanimously, 

Mr. Walter then suggested that the surplus shown in 
the last accounts should be kept over for possible contin- 
gencies, Which was agreed upon. 

Mr. Wilkin next snid that incoming members should not 
be allowed to benefit by the profits of the Association. 
Again, some ofthe members were not connected with the 
articles of commerco dealt with im the Circular. If this 
was tv be made to suit all people, it would require much 
modificntion and alteration, Ie sngvested the plan of 
hnviug a double circular, one of imports nnd the other of 
exports, to suit-all subscribers, The question was how- 
ever, a difficult one, and he thought it might well be dis- 
cussed at the present meeting. ; 

The Chaifman said that perhaps in view of the increased 
numbor of members, it would be better to invite suggestions 
from all, both new and old.” 

After some desultory conversation, in which the diffi- 
culties at present existing in the mattor of obtaining full 
details of imports were discussed, the*meoting adjourned. 
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PANIC IN THE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY. 





(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


INCE January last we have frequently referred to the 
fact that the money market has become tighter day by 
day, and month after month, and that all business tran- 
sations are correspondingly dull. Now we have arrived at 
the time when this state of things has produced a miserable 
result. This: has a great effect on the community. A 
moment's reflection will teach us that, the price of articles 
having been enhanced, consequent upon the compulsory 
issue of paper money since the 11th year of Meiji (1878), 
the property of individuals naturaily increased in value ; and 
people, actuated by the momentary convenience of an abund- 
ance of currency, generally addicted themselves to luxurious 
customs. ‘The result was that production and manufacture 
of all articles, large or small, in -popular demand, has been 
augmented ; and imports from abroad have increased. ‘This 
is a fact that we ourselves have noticed. 

Ilowever, this wealth, if we may call it 80, not having 
resulted from the proper order of things, was a mere tem- 
porary and evanescent benefit, and could not be expected to 
be maintained for any long period. 





Their ideas then naturally 
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year it was yen 9. 
agricultural property, . And, indeed, there is nothing which 










ported tu have closed their shops. 
seo many firms bankrupt, much abandonment of busi:ess, 
and so forth in every locality. Ltis evident that there is now a 
great commercial panic. 
events of both bygone and modern . times. 
changes of fortune experienced by the mercartile classes at 
the present day are, on the whole, ascribable to the excess 
of the paper - issues, and are also inevitable when the abuses 
of a superabundant currrency are im courec of romedy. ‘This 
is the case 
in’ Amerien poe 
lv speaking, once every five years before the Civil War. 
Since that event they have recurred every eight years. 
change before the war was a natural one, as then the 
currency was in specie; but what happened in 1873 was for 



















Later on peoyle have 


contracted and they commenced to practise economy in their 
mode of living, An immediate eflect wag upon articles of 
attire, and consequently the cloth producing districts of 
Nishijin in Kiyoto, and the provinces of Joshiu, Yashiu, 
Bushiu and Koshiu, and so forth, lost the sale of their 
commodities, Now they cannot aell anything at a profit, 
even on a reduction of the priees by from ten to forty per 
cent. Consequently we hear that the proprictors of the largest 
looms havo diminished their manufactures 5 those of medium 
prosperity have temporarily suspended work, and the smaller 
proprietors have collapsed altogether. In) point of fact, 
there are in Yokohama many arrivals of silk from the 
interior. The more sales, the more consignments, so that 
there are more than ten thousand bales of stocks constautly 
on hand. This fact alone is enough to prove the great 


diminution of the demand for silk in the interior. 


Just similar is the case with rice. Comparing the present 


quotation with that ruling at this time Jast year, we see that 


there i3 a difference of yen 3.40 in so short an interval, the 
present price of the Fushiki rice being ven 5.60; while last 
This meaus virtually a depreciation of 


has not deteriorated more or less. Artizans nnd laborers in 


Tokiyo as yet have not esperienced any remarkable reduc. 
tion in their wages; but they are; we understand, greatly 
distressed by the recent paucity of demand for their work, 
and hence we think we shall see some decrease’in the price of 


wages, And we presume that real estate, and the shares 
of commercial institutions, &e., will osoffer consider. 
ably. Some of the rice merchants of Osaka are re- 


We fear that we shall 
Prosperity and decay are common 


The great 


With other countries too. 
such revulsions we hear, 


For instance, 
occurred, rough- 


The 


the most part attributable to the policy of the then 
Finance Minister who desired to substitute specie for paper 
money. In England during the twenty-five years which 
passed between 1797 and 1823, while wars were waged with 
France, the currency increased consequent upon the issue of 
piper money and there was a period of great prosperity. At 
that time the difference between specie and paper was not 
more than three per cent, and the balance of foreign trade 
was always in favour of England. Notwithstanding 
this, since it was decided in 1819 that currency should be 
replaced by specie within twenty-three years thereafter, 


==lerent trouble was experienced among farmers, artizans and 


merchants; and many people were, we understand, reduced 
to bankruptey throughout the Kingdom. The present 
state of things in our country greatly reacinbles the then 
circumstances of theae two nations, We cannot predict 
what will happen; but we can say that this is a critical, 
moment for our agricultural, industrial and -commereial 
classes. 


ON INTERCOURSE WITH NORKA. 











(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 
APAN, as compared with Korea, is powerful and great. 
Korea beside Japan is small and weak: the former hag 
already achieved civilization; while the latter stul remains 
uncivilized. ‘Lhe actual condition of mutual jatercourse, 
although our country has sent a Representative aud Consuls 
to the peninsula—which on its side despaiches Envoys to us 
from time to time—is not even yet that ef busy trade or 
intimate friendship, Commerce is still very limited, the ex- 
ports and imports of Fusan and Gensan being only worth 
about three million yen per annum. What will be the future 
policy of our Government in its relations with the neighbor 
kingdom 2 Will it leave all matters of detail to epontaneous 
progress,on the ground that the Koreans may, in course of 
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time, themselves discover the necessity of foreign relations, 
and may then send a Representative to reside in Tokiyo, 
and that trade may become prosperous when they realize 
the benefits that come in its train? ,This may, in some 
respects, be as goud as it is an easy measure, inasinuch as it 
involves no trouble of mind or expenditure of money. How- 
ever, in human relations there is such a thing as the impulse 
of events as they occur. In many cases we have to do 
things, under the influence of circumstances that cannot be 
subsequently abandoned half-way. especially in diplomacy 
success or the reverse depends, for the most part, upon 
taking advantage of occasion; and our Government 
should .remember this in its dealings with Korca, as in 
other matters. Of recent years Westerners have fre- 
quently peeped into the peninsular Kingdom, but they havo 
all been unsuccessful in opening it to foreign relations. How- 
ever, in the 8th year of Meiji (1875) our Envoys, General 
Kuroda and Mr. Inouye, went to Fusan in a vessel of war, 
and thence to Seoul, and succeeded after a few days of negotia- 
tion in making a pathway for friendly intercourse and 
commerce. ‘This was not only a praiseworthy accomplishment 
by the two gentlemen, but it also redounded to the fame of 
our nation abroad, inasmuch as it displayed the activity and 
ability of our countrymen. Such being the case, it will, we 
presume, be only natural that, even when the Kingdom has 
entered into conventions with Occidental nations, Japan, 
which is its oldest ally, will occupy the leading diplo- 
matic position among the other treaty Powers in Korea. 
The first to conclude a treaty with our country was America, 
and therefore she held the lead here among other 
treaty nations from the opening of the ports to the fall of 
the Shogunate Government. At the time of the Restora- 
tion Englishmen became interested in the national affairs of 
Japan ; and consequently a portion of the influenze of the 
Americans was transferred to them. Still, even at the present 


day, our countrymen generally regard the former with most 


esteem, and American on their part seein to love this country 
more than other nations do. Hence we conclude that the 
relation of Japan to Korea is in some respects similar to that 
of the -United States to us. If so, not only must we not 
neglect our intercourse” with the peninsular Kingdom, but 
we must also pay attention to its welfare or decay ; its pro- 
gress or retrogression. If it should stilF elect to remain 
uncivilized, and its people should be obstinate in the matter, 
we should coax and lead them into tbe path of civilization, 
regardless of the troublo and expenditure required for such 
’ purpose. As we have mentioned before, an anti-foreign party 
has appeared throughout the peninsula, and great restless- 
ness isapparent. Indeed, we cannot predict when, and what, 
an emergency may occur. If these stubborn people should 
rise,and be successful in freeing themselves from the control 
of their Government, the first object of assault will be the 
Japanese. Are the means for the protection of the Japanese 
residents in Korea suflicient? We believe that they cer- 
tainly are not. At tho close of tho Tokugawa reign in our 
own land the so called rozin regarded foreigners as their 
Litter encmies. They assassinated thei in the streets, and 
assailed them in their lodgings. In fact, they once mado a 
night attack upon the British Minister in the Tozenji Tem- 
ple at Takanawa, Tokiyo. This caused so much fear 
among the Englishmen, that they not only went armed 
when they wero walking in our cities, but also expressly 
stationed at Yokohama some of their troops, which force 
was then popularly known under the name Aka-tai (the 
- red band) of England. We were formerly ineensed in our 
minds by {this impolite attitude of the Englishmen; but 
we recognize now that it is indeed an inevitable precaution 
to place soldiers in a foreign country when the safety of 
strangers residing there cannot really be secured by any 
other means. Now the position of Japanese in Korea is, in 
ho respect, perfectly safe, and therefore why should neces- 
sary precautions not be taken ? Some one may say that the 
Koreana, being timid and weak, are not worthy to be dread- 
ed ; but we cannot foresee what emergency may occur. But 
even admitting that we need not make any arrangements 
for mere safety’s sake, yet it would be in the course of things 
in the communion between two nations for us to dispel tho 
— popular prejudices of our neighbor by a demonstration of 
martial puissance, and thas to render her assistance in 
progress toward civilization, Tudeed, such a course might 
* well-nigh deemed one of Japan’s pepreseut responsibilities. 
The reason why we are so much concerned about the 
matter of Korea; so anxious for hor civilization, and have 
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gone eo far as to assert that her progress should be assisted 
even by our warlike power, is not simply becauso such course 
is inevitable through the exigencies of previous intercourse, 
but mainly beeauso such a proceeding is indispensable for 
the future benefit of Japan in regard to the condition of the 
rest of the universe. 

Now the civilization of Western nations advances from 
day to day. ‘The more that progresses, the more martial 
arrangements improve ; and, pari passu, the more aggressive 
greed increases. This, too, is in the natural order of things; 
and it is very plain that the locality wherein foreigners 
incline to assuage their keen voracity is the East of Asia. 
And then which country should be at the head of the allied 
Asiatic nations, united in order to check, with mutual effort, 
the encroachments of the Occidentals P We do not mean to 
boast of our own Empire; but, considering thé question 
impartially, we must say that Japan alone is eligible to be 
the leader of the confederated nations of Eastern Asia. 
Virtually, we are already the chief of such aunion. In what 
manner then will our neighbors, China, Korea, ete., arrange 
with us? Surely they have no other course than to adopt 
modern civilization as we have done. But should they 
still hold by old traditions, and encourage the obstinacy of 
their people, not only are they unworthy to participate 
with. us in our scheme, but they are likely to prove 
obnoxions to us. Old authors have said:—“The wheels 
of a wain depend upon one another; and the lips and 
teeth of a man aid each other.” Will modern China and 
Korea be strong enough to act as wheels and lips for 
Japan? We cannot by any means be sure of this. Mores 
over, we cannot be sure that, for acme of misfortune, the 
two nations mentioned may not at last be trampled 
upon by the Westerners. So long as the Chinese and 
Koreans maintain their respective rules over the present 
Celestial Empire and the peninsular Kingdom we necd 
not be exceedingly anxious. But if such an event were 
to happen as that the whole possessions of these countries 
should fall into the hand of the Occidentals, what 
would become of us. Jn that case, we should be in 
the position of a man who had lost his own house by 
fire, through allowing his neighbor’s t» be burned down. 
Alien influence extending over the Far East resembles 
a wide-spreading conflagration. Should we not fear the 
entire destruction of our neighbors’ houses by these flames ? 
We are not ridiculous jn regretting the circumstances of 
China and desiring to interfere with the national affairs 
of Korea, but do so solely because we wish to preserve 
Japan from incension, This is the only reason why wo have 
in the foregoing called the special attention of the Govern- 
ment to our situation as regards Korea. 


ON TREATY REVISION. 


ener 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


When we consider the manner of Western people in their 
dealings with China and other Oriental nations, we find that 
it well-nigh resembles, in the matter of the exercise of their 
powers, the demeanor of the samurai towards commoners 
under our feudal system. The foreign men-of-war which 
frequent the various ports of the Far East are even as the 
swords that the samurai bore in their girdles in bygone days ; 
and the fact that Occidental nations combine to oppress 
those of the Orient reminds us of the two-sworded meu 
having kept the commonalty under their influence by 
force of arms, Not only do the Westerners menace those of 
other race by their haughtiness of conversation and in their 
interviews with them but they are plainly partial in their 
trade arrangements. The question of Treaty Revision which 
began to be agitated several years. ago will, it is now said, 
be brought to a conclusion shortly. On this subject our 
people are all agreed. They say that the Government, pay- 
ing the utmost attention to the proposed Revision, has made 
its best endeavor to attain it: that although the reform effeet- 
ed during recent years in the laws and the condition of prisons 
are commensurate with other internal progress, yet in 
deference to opposing views the question of exterritortality 
shall be, for diplomatic reasons, conceded to foreigners ; 
and that the appointment of Mr. Inouye to tho post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the place of Mr. Terashima, 
guine years ago, was judicious, inasmuch as the former gentle- 
man, having lived abroad for a long time, is well. acquainted 
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with the present state of things in the West, and so forth. 
Thus, there are some who, founding their faith upon 
Mr. Inouye, do not doubt that he will accomplish results 
favorable to Japan in the matter of revision. We coincide 
in opinion with these publicists, and sincerely hope for the 
accomplishment of the Government’s aims, but we regret to 
think that,in the existing condition of Japan, we cannot attain 
our object ;‘and for this we have simply to express our sor- 
row. However industrious and zealous our officials in charge 
of foreign affairs may be, they cannot at their proper gree 
change our national conditions ? Low can we angment the 
power of our Government, which i3 as yet neither strong nor 
influential P How can we supplement by land and sea our 
warlike arrangements, which still remain in an undeveloped 
atate 2 Although we may strive to extend the power of the 
Government and to expand our military and naval forces, 
yet we are powerless; because our national wealth being 
so limited our rulers cannot command sufficient funds 
for those purposes. Martial might is as essential to an 
independent nation as acouple of swords were to a Samua- 
rai under the feudal régime. Although the Shizoku of the 
old clans have Jaid aside their arms; yet the two blades of 
the country must not be relinguished. On the contrary 
they must now be whetted and improved in temper. We 
may say that the security of an independent nation in this 
present brutal world is provided by its) armaments. ‘Lo 
long for the summit of a thing, before we have touched its 
base—in other words to look fondly tothe offizials of foreign 
affairs to decide the fortune of the question, regardless of the 
extent of our power—is mere folly. The action of these 
officials depends upon the degree of solidity of our national 
influence. ‘Chey have simply-to use that, wisely supported 
by what power the Government possesses; and therefore 
success or failure is not due to them but is ascribable to the 
aggregate importance of the country. Although Mr. Tera- 
shima has been replaced by Mr. Inouye, yet the national 
prestige was not simultaneously euhanced; and so, we ask, 
what is there remarkable in the alteration? What does it 
matter if Mr. Terashima be dilatory and Mr. Inouye ener- 
geticP? We don’t care which of them is Minister for 
Foreign Affuirs. So long as Japan is in her now cireum- 
stances the revision would not be any better adjusted than 
it is likely to be, if even we were to summon Franklin from 
his tomb, and appoint him Minister. Hence we cannot cen- 
sure our responsible functionaries, but must rather feel pity 
for them. As we, lookers on, have to express our sym- 
pathy, the authorities concerned must, we ‘conjecture, have 
serious anxiety in regard tothe question. If they experience 
any difficulty in the actual management of the subject, why 
do they not go further and strive for the enduring benefit of 
their country ? Of course it is their inevitable duty to spend 
and bo spent in the work of revision that devolves upon them, 
and to eflect the most perfect resulé possible from tho pre- 
sent imperfect proposals; and in so far we may urgo them 
to their best efforts. And we implore them, even while they 
are enzaged in toil involving such large responsibility, not to 
fail to ponder the possible circumstances of a future re- 
consideration of the same subject, aud to make the necessary 
provisions for such an occasion. 








LAW REPORTS. ; 


INQUIRY. 
Before J. J. Enstie, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge. 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1882. 


This was an inquiry into the cause of the death of John 
Corbett, formerly master of the Japanese barkentine Zametomo 
aru, - 

Lee Whiteford, sworn, said:—I am niaster of the barque 
Tametomo Maru. The late master was behaving in rather a 
strange manner on the Sth January, At about 4.30 pm. 
the steward came and told me the captain was looking very bad. 
I vot up to go to see him and heard a revolver go off and saw 
him fall across the ste» of his cabin door. This is at the 
entrance to the cabin. I picked him up and found a shot 
wound in his ferehead. IT saw that he was unconscious and 
tried to resiore him. ‘The brains issued from the wound and I 
thought that life must be spent. I buried him the following 
morning. This occurred in Lat. 5.508. 126.52! 1. 

By the Court:—This strangeness of manner showed ityelf 
that morning for the first time, Me fancied he heard voices 
speaking at lis cabin window. I consdered he was working 
the ship in rather a strange maunez on the Sth January. 1 
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did not see the shot actually fired. I was perfectly aware that 
the captain was in possession of a revolver before the accident. 
I had no thought at that time that his strangeness of manner 
would be dangerous to himself or others. I never heard him 
say that he intended to do himself injury. To the best of my 
knowledge he was on good terms with every body on board the 
ship. , 

A. B. Calder, sworn said :—I am 2nd officer of the Zametomo 
Jfaru. The chic€ officer called me in the xfternoon to resume 
my watch on deck. I was coming out of my berth when the 
captain called me to his room and asked me what noise it was he 
heard, there were people talking. I told him that I did not 
hear anything; and he not asking me anything more I went on 
deck and told the mate what the captain had said. I had not 
been on deck long before I heard the report of a firearm, and 
the man at the wheel cxclaimed, “ the captain, the captain.” I 
went down to the cabin aud saw him stretched on the cabin 
floor in a pool of blood with a hole in his forehead. I assisted 
in carrying him on deck and tried to restore him, but without 
avail. Wo buried him the next morning at 8 o'clock. 

By the Court :—I heard a shot fired but did not see it. No- 
body on board the ship saw the shot fired. ‘Ihe captain 
was gasping as if for breath when I first saw him. He 

Ho never spoke after that to my know: 


Was unconscious. 

ledge. We scemed very nervous in hig = mind, but 
his conduct was not particularly strange. As far as I know the 
Captain was on good terms with everybody on the ship. 

Akin, a Chineso warned, said:—I am the steward of the 
Tamctome Mare. At 4.30 p.m. on the day in question I was in 
the cabin, Phe captain looked very bad. When [came out of the 
cabin I ran to the chief cflicer’s room, and told him the captain 
looked very bad. I heard a shot.  Isaw through the window 
of the chief officer's room that the captain was lying on the floor, 

By the Court :—I did not sce the shot fired. ‘The captain 
was fricudly with everybody on board the ship. 

Peter Robinson, warned, said :—I belong to the South Sea 
Islands. At 4 o'clock on the afternoon I heard a noise. A fow 
seconds after that thse steward sang out, “all hands come aft.” 
Wo all came up and were told the captain had shot himself, I 
Went into the cabin and saw the chief officer holding tho cap- 
tain’s head up, after which he carried him into the open air. 

By the Court:—I did not see the shot fired. ‘lhe captain 
was fricudly with all. 

Mr. Whiteford, recalled :—The captain was not addicted to 
liquor. I threw the revolver overboard, and the other two at 
tlc same time, for my own safety. The whole of the crew 
were present at the time. The revolver was picked up in the 
berth afterwards by one of the crew. I did not sce the revolver 
till afterwards. : 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. on Thursday to procure further evid- 
ence. 


Thursday, UGth March, 1882. 


‘he case was adjourned from the 1ith instant, to procuro fur- 
ther evidence. 

Ahmed, a colored seaman, warned, said :—I went below at 
4 o'clock; it was my watch previous to that. I heard tho 
steward call all hands aft. There, I saw tho captain lying 
down in his cabin. The whole crew wore there. We then 
carricd him on deck. Isawa hole in his forehoad and blood 
was oozing from his ears. 

Harry Johnson, a colored sexman, sworn, said .—When . the 
captain shot himself, I was at the wheel. I saw him walking 
backwards and forwards and then saw him fall. I smelt the 
powder and heard the shot. I told the second mate. I saw 
the mate pick the captain up after he fell down. I only saw 
the captain fall, but I did not see who pulled the trigger, I 
did not see the revolver before the shot was fired. 

Amat, a colored senman, warned, said:—I only heard the 
shot fired, but did not seo it fired. I went aft aud saw tho 
captain lying down. I saw a wound in his forehead, I saw no 
revolver. ‘The captain was unconscious. Ido not know who 
fired the shot. 

Autony St. Cruz, a colored seaman, warned, said :—I was 
scraping the long boat, when I heard ihe steward, sing out. 
“ All hands come ait, the captain Las shot himself.” I saw the 
captain lying across the door of his cabin. IT went down below 
and saw the first mete lift him and carry him on deck: be was 
unconscious. I saw a hole in his forehead. Ionly heard the 
shot fired. The caplain was friendly with all. 

At the request of the court the captain here produced the 
log book with the official entry of the occurrence. 

FINDING. 

T find that John Corheit, ate master of the Zuiieloae Afar i, 
a Japanese barkentine dicd while on the high seas in lat, 5.30 
S. and Lone. 126 E. from the effects of a shot wound in {he 
forehead and that there is no evidence to show whether this 
was accidental or self inthieted., 

(Signed) J.J. ENSLIL. 
Acting Assistant Judge 
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IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before RussELL Rospertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
_ Tuesday, ‘March 14th, 1882. 
IwaMuRA IwaGoro v. GEORGE Forb. 


This was a claim for yen 195.00 for lanterns alleged to have 
been made to the order of defendant, 

Pluintiff was represented by a Japanese attorney, the defen- 
dant appeared in persou. 

Iwamurn Iwagoro, warned, said:—On the 15th of October 
lust year, Mr. Ford made a contract with me to supply him 
with 1,000 lanterns nt the rate of 100 aday. They were to be 
delivered by the 30th of the month. I took them all on the 
29th to No. 82. When [arrived I was told that the lanterns 
were required on the Bluff, and I took them up. I asked Mr. 
Ford to examine them, but he said he was too busy. Ho told 
me to light them, I replied that, as it was going to rain that 
night, they might be spoiled. I wanted to be paid if I lit them. 
After that they asked again and I lit them. <A policeman came 
up aud advised my employés to light them.. That is all that 
happened that night. I went on the 3lst to demand payment. 
Mr. Ford said that the lanterns did not belong to him, but if I 
wanted money he would lend it to me. I borrowed $60.00 and 
he asked me to give a receipt for it. Mr. Ford said the lanterns 
were very bad and he wanied them repaired, I refused to do 
so, as according to Mr. Ford's statement he did not care whe- 
ther they were destroyed or not. AsI would not repair them 
he refused to pay me. I took away the bad ones and repaired 
them. Mr. Ford was not satisfied yet, although they were re- 
paired. He asked me to repair them again ; but I said I could 
not do so. I then took thom all to my house and repaired the 
bad ones. I was again told that they were bad, as they were 
not in the original state. I left them at No. 82. I repaired 
about 500. ‘Ihe rain had taken the paper slightly off and they 
were repaired with paste. — 

By the defendant :—I took them to No. 82 first. I was told 
to take them on the Bluff as they were to bo lit there. At 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoun you gave me tho candles. 
I received the candles when I took the lanterns on the Bluff. 
It was after I brought the lanterns to No. 82. The coolie 
brought them from No. 82. Ho was not one of my men. 
None of my men went for the candles at 11.30 am. that same 
day. I did not take the lanterns up to 10 o'clock. I was told 
to light the lanterns by Mr. Forde | 

Plaintiff's attorney licre handed in certain receipts from the 
defendant. 

Plaintiff was shown a certain documeut which he had signed 
and the*contents of which he did not know. He thought it 
was a receipt for the $60.00. 

Cross-exumination continued :—The muswme and the boy 
were present. [ had no conversation with the musume. I spoke 
to the boy. The boy acted as interpreter and told me that, as 
I was in want of $60.00, this was a debit note for it. I took 
the lanterns at the rate of 3 or 4 hampers at a time to repair. I 
went to Mr. Shimidzu about the lamps. 1am aware that Mr. 
Shimidzu communicated with you. Idid not tell Mr. Shimi- 
dzu that you owed me yen 270.00. I was told by Mr. Shimidzu 
to oil two lanterns. The whole lot were to be oiled. 

By the Court :—Out of the 1,000 there were about 230 
damaged, the price of which we proposed to divide, Mr. Ford 

aying half price. The object of the oil was not to preserve the 
fauterne from rain, but as the paper was thin, it was done to 

ive a better light. Idid oil them. I took the 1,000 in one 
ot on the 29th October. Mr. Ford refused payment because, 
as he said, the lanterns were damaged. 

Sasama Ginbei, warned, said:—I am a cook, unemployed at 
present, but formerly in the employ of Mr. Ford. I saw a 
sample of tho lanterns. I think it was on the 9th October. 
We spoke some time on the question of the price. I asked 
plaintiff to bring four lanterns the next day, with national flags 
painted on them, asasample. ‘They were brought next day. 
“Y"be $60.00 or yen 100 was given to him as a loan. 

The Court read the receipt for tho loan, according to which 
the 1,000 lamps had been given as security. 

By the defendant :—I hung two of the lanterns that were 
brought as a sample in the kitchen. They wore not oiled. The 
candles were takon away at about 4.30 p.m. The lanterns did 
not come to No. 82. The candles were taken away by a coolie. 
I know bis fuce but do not know where he lives. Ido not 
think he is the servant of the lantern maker. The sample 
lanterns, were not oiled. 

The case was adjourned until to-morrow at 10 a.m. 





Wednesday, March 15th, 1882. 


This case was adjourned from yosterday to procuro further 
evidence. 

Okubo Masachiho, warned, said :—I am a lantern maker. On 
the 29:hof October, I took the lanterns to No. 82 for the defen- 
dant to examine them, but he not being there I took them to 
the Bluff Gardens. ‘lhe candles were taken to the Gardens by 
some one from No. 82. Mr. Ford arrived late in the evening. 
The price of the lanterns is not dear, When the lanterns 
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were taken to No. 82 I waited outside. I do not think Mr. 
Ford was present, but an employé of his was there. I saw him 
in the gardens. It was about half past five o'clock. Mr. Ford 
did not examine them for he masta them lighted at once. Some 
lanterns were returned to be repaired as the oil had run off. 
‘The oil had not properly dried. 

By the defendant :—I took the lanterns to No. 82 at 9 o'clock 
in the morning. I waited the whole day at the Bluff gardens 
and sent several messengers down to you. I did not go into 
No. 82, but waited outside. ‘l'ho plaintiff did not go with me. 
At 2 o'clock that day they were at the Bluff gardens. I think 
the candles came from No. 82. I spoke to you personally in the 
Bluff Gardens. A foreigner was present. You were sticking 
poles in the garden, and giving directions. There were altogether 
five of the plaintit?’s servants with myself. I do not know how 
many men-were there when the lamps were taken down. I left 
soon after the lighting of the lanterns, and I do not. know who 
took them down. I did not take the lanterns to No. 82 on the 
31st of October last. 

This closed the case for the plaintiffs. 

W. H. Percival, sworn, and questioned by defendant said :— 
On the afternoon in question you called me to examine soma 
damaged fire works. We left the French hatoba at 1.30 p.m. 
and arrived at Mr. Ford’s godowns at about 2.00. It was 
about 4.30 when wo returned to the settlement. It was the 
day of the Boat races between Kobe and Yokohnma. The 
sheds are beyond the Kerosene godowns, about a mile aud 
ahalf. The whole distance was close upon three miles. 


H. Lucas, sworn, questioned by defendant, said :—I was em- 
ployed by you to superintend certain work on the 29th October. 
The lamps wero there in baskets. ‘I'he coolies asked mo where 
you were. Isaid you wereabsent. When Mr. Ford came, he 
asked mo if T had put the lanterns up. I said that I could not 
do so as the ludies were playing lawn tennis. It was about dusk 
when they knocked off. It took us till nearly 8 o'clock to get 
everything ready. During the quarter of an hour you were 
there you were in my company. I saw tlic last Japanese witness 
in the, gardens, but did not see him speak to you. No discussion 
took place between me and the Japanese except with regard to 
banging the lamps up. I was at the gardens after the display 
wasover. I saw some lanterns taken down. Plaintiff's men cut 
down some of them. They were put in baskets. I was employed 
by you for sixteen days. I saw the lanterns that were sent as 
saiuples : they were oiled and in good condition. I do not 
remember about Japanese coming for candles. The two sample 
lanterns had flings on. I never saw any lanterns lit at No. 82. 

Kama, warned, questioned by the plaintiff, said :—On the 29th 
of Octuber I was at home the whole day. The ¢ook was there 
also. Some candles and two lanterns were taken to the Bluff 
gardens from No. 82, at about 11.30 a.m. ‘I'wo servants of the 
lantern-maker took them away. The two lauterns were wholly 
oiled. I thought they were the plaintiff's employés or sons be- 
cause I saw them so often in connection with the lanterns. I 
was present when the promissory note was given : the cook was 
also present. I told the plaintiff that the lanterns did not 
belong to Mr. Ford, and he could not advance him any money 
on them, but he would lend him some. Mr. Ford told the 
plaintiff to oil the lanterns several times. (Some lanterns were 
produced which were recognised by witness as those that were 
given as security). . 

By the plaintiff :—The candles were brought to No. 82 by a 
Tobotsuya, and then taken to the Bluff gardens by one of your | 
employés. I know the Zobotsuya, but do not remember his 
name. The lanterns were brought in some kagos. I do not 
know whether they were brought in carts or carried. ‘There 
were a great number of lanterns, [ should say about half the 
quantity ordered. ‘Thoy were brought at about 11.30 a.m. Mr. 
Ford was not present at the time. - 

Goorge Ford, sworn, said :—In consequence of instructions 
from England to purchase 1,000 lanterns, to be oiled with the 
best Japanese oil, I sent my cook to Jook for some lantern 
manufacturer. He founda man and showed me where he lived. 
I went on the 16th October to the plaintiffs shop and madea 
contract for 1,000 lanterns to be oiled with the best Japanese 
oil, at the rate of 100 a day, at the price of yen 27.00 per 100. 
The lanterns wore to be taken up to the gardens by plaintiff's 
men and also to be lighted by them. After the fireworks they 
wero to be packed and made ready to be shipped to England. On 
my leaving the plaintiff's store, he requested me to enter the price 
and the number of lanterns in his occurrence book. He took 
the lante:ns to the Bluff Gardens. I had no conversation with 
him respecting them. He hung them up and took them down and 
brought them to my house on the 30th October. I then hada 
look at the lanterns and saw they were not according to the 
agreement and contract, and refused to take delivery or pay him 
in consequence. ‘Tho plaintiff said he was a poor man and 
wanted me to advance him some money. I told him if I did so 
it would be at my own risk and responsibility. I expressly made 
him understand that I was only an Agentin the matter, tho 
subject of my instructions had been already explained to him. I 
then advanced him $00.00, and it was well understood that it 
wns to be only money lent. I let him take them away to re- 
pair, by two hampers at a time, aud he brought them all back in 
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two or three days, hey were putin the godown. Afterwards | CULSS PROBLEM, 
Thad them bronght out and examined. I then found out that By Motto “Lycurats.” 


that were not oiled; they were only partly oiled. They were 
merely daubed over with oi]. My contention is that the lanterns 
are partly oiled, not wholly oiled. I do not know how many 
are wholly oiled as I have not counted. : feeb: 


From “ Design and Work” Problem Tourney. 
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eral Match 11, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, Frahm, 854, from 
Oki no Hama, Rice. Beaus, Copper, and Soaweed, to M. B. Co. 
March 11, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Merv, Uithlefsen, 1,133, 
‘Direc- from Hakodate, Mails aud General, to M. B. Co. 
tion of March 12, Japanese steamer //ingo Maru, Walker, 895, from Kobe, 
wee Mails and General, to M. LB. Co. 


March 12, British steamer Gaelic, Hallett, 2,652, from San Francisco, 
Mails and General, to O. & U. Co. 
Weather} Fair March 13, Japanese steamer Niivafa Maru, Wynn, 1,603, from 
.| Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
March 14, Japauese steamer J'uiyn Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok- 





‘ 


eppeninanma kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
Heavy line represents barometer. March 15, Japanese barque Siimanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 925, from 
Light continuous lino—max. & min. thermometers, Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 
Ricngubaickdurancnesesen ba represents velocity of wind. March 15, American ship Prona Donna, Hatch, 1,450, from New 
Late eee eases sce: wees nese .. percentage of humidity. York. Kerosine Oil, to Order. 
Max. velocity of wind 22-0) miles per hour on Sunday at 3 p.m. and | March 15, American ship Guardian, Fletcher, 1,123, from Newcastle, 
Monday at midnight. N.S. W., Coals, to Order. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of | March 15, British brig Zi//y, Creigi:ton, 296, from Takao, Sugar, 

the sea, to Chinese. 


; : im 7 5 se steamer Tanruqga Maru Steadman, 661 from 
he hivhest reading of ihe barome : 94; | March 15, Japanese s Des reeves ’ ’ 
The highest readiug © barometer for the week was 30346 Kobe, Maiis and Geueral, to M. B. Co. 


° ‘ - . Pep@ | = - 
pa aa ner oae “ ll p.m, and the lowest was 293827 inches March 16, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, from 
The ean 9 seh. nivahiine for the week was 63.9 , | Fy /  Shanghat and ports, Mails and (ieneral, to M. B. Co. 
cp hpi fis re L0F phe AS v9.7 ON LHUTSUBY, ADA Ara veh 16, Japanese steamer Irukenoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342 
the ve — 27.0 on ‘fuegday. The maximum andthe mini- froin Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co eli 
se i > j aUe « ’ . 2 a. . X\& a 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 58.0 and 28.5 March 16, Japanese steamer Siario Maru. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 


respectively. = ae ; ; : 
\ . im IS F ¢ . ' kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 
The total amount of rain for the week was 0 inches against March 16, Japanese barque Aqnayawa Meru, Eckstrand, 1,184, from 


2.017 inches for the corresponding week of last year. Macnee (iakle dn ME Tn 


= March 17, German Corvette //:rtia, Von Kail, 2,000 tons, 19-guns, 
YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


from Kobe. 
March 17, British barune fc’ Indian, Kirkpatrick. 444, from Car- 
LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, ' ditf vid Nagasaki, Coals aud Pig ron, te Jom Middleton 
Datzy :—8.30 aud $45 aAcm.; aud 12.00 M5 1.45 and 4.15 pen. March IS. British baryue Artomisid, MacFarlane, 332, from Naga- 
: saki, Cuals, to John Middleton. 








PAVE YOROSUKA, March 18. British barque Lefa, Daddeil, 472, from Takao, Sugar, 
Daiuy ;—7 6) aud {50 avm.s and 12.0) M.; 245 aad 4.15 paz ' to Chinese. 
emt a March 15, British steamer 2 %)"-, Davison, 2,627, fro ux Hong song, 
MURLYA'S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. Mais and Genera., toU & VU, Lo. 
leaves Benxren. : Pe 

Day :—9.20 4.y: 12.00 we: and 3.30 rex. PASSENGERS, 
Leavrs YekosrKa. Per Japav.cse steams re ve peta Mie trem Hon-song via Kobe: 
DaiLy 3.19 AM; 12.00 M; and 3.30 P.M. | —Miss Brent, Revd. Drs. Krecaer, Harizier, Messrs. A, Brent, J. HL 
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Brooke, Sugiyama and Tanaka, in cabin ; 8 Chinese and 152 Japa- 
nese in steernyo, 

Per Japanose steamer Kokonoye Muru from Hakodate :—Captains 
Brown and Carst and Mr. Conningham in cabin; 120 Japanese in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru from Okino Hama :—95) 
Japanose in steerage. : 


Per British steamer (/aelic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama : 
Miss. Blake, Captain Andrews, Randall, H. Pye, Yunge Wing, 
Chen Kin You, PaymasterJ. A. Mudd, U.S.N.. W. B. Hopkins, 
Dr. T. Rt. Stone, Oscar Damm, Captain S. W. Littlejohn, A. Folger, 
and 2 Japanese in cabin. For Shanshai: A. Weyiniss, in cabin. 
For Hongkong : Mr. and Mrs, F. M. Herriott, Dr. J. A. Andrews. 
and Joseph Mentz in cabin ; and 57 Chinese in steerage. 


Por Japanese steamer Tuiyu Maru from Yokkaichi:—102 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :-— 
Mr. and Mrs. De Forest and 3 children, Miss Lightfoot, Miss 
Inveen, Mr. and Mrs. Yokoyama and child, Dr. Hl. M. Perkins, 
Messrs. F. Van Staffen; Richter, W. H. Smith, de Bielke, Fugi- 
moto, Yamamoto, Mashina, Kashima, Kisbi, E. Moon, Kawasaki and 
Moshiro in cabin ; 214 Japanese and 4 Chineso in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer 7'suruga Maru from Kobe :—27 Japanese 
iy steerage. : 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Mau from Kobe :—1 Japanese 
in cabin; and 10 in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :— 200 Ja- 
, panese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Belgic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: 
Miss Dixon, and T. R. H. McClatchiec in cabin. For San Fran- 
cisco :— Miss G. Stewart, Messrs. E. Hernsheim, and M. C. Niche!s 
in cabin ; and 850 Chinese in steerage. 


OUTWARDS. 


March 11, Russian corvette Asia, Amossoff, 2,500 tons, 11-guns, 
for Manila. 

March 11, Russian Corvette Strelock, de Livron, 1,300 tons, 9-guns, 
700 H.P., for Batavia. 

March 11, French barque, St. Ideuc, J. Durand, 388, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by A. Reimers & Co. 

March 12, Japanese barque Avajishima Maru, Creighton, 572, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 13, American barque /reelom, G. S. Lawrence, 932, for Ma- 
nila, Ballast, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

March 14, British steamer Gaclic, Hallett, 2,652, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

March 15, Japanese steamer Avkoneye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 15, Japanese steamer Zukasigo Maru, Young, 1.230, for 

oe and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 

40. 

March 15, American sloop Swatura, Captain Cooper, 1,900 tons, 
8-guns, for Kobe. 

March 16, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, Vrahm, 852, for No- 
biru, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 16, Japanese barque Aiinekuni Varn, MacFarlane, 960, for 
Nagasnki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 16, British steamer Cunopua, Joy, 1,818, for Kobe, General, 
despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

March 17, Japanese steamer Hiogu Afa:u, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 17, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Francke, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi. Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 18, French steamer AMen-aleh, Lomery, 1,273, for Hongkong, 
Mails andGeneral, despatched by M. M. Co. 

March 18, American gunboat Jfonocacy, Cotton, 1,370 tone, 6-guns, 
700 H.P., for Kobe. 

March 18, Japanesesteamer Niigata Maru, Wyun, 1,603, for Hong- 
kong vid Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Britisth steamer Gaelic for Hongkong :—Dr. J. A. Andrews, 
His Ex. Ito and servant, Messrs. F. M. Herriott, Joseph Menz, 
M. N Toda, Yamasaki, Kamashima, Miyashima, Hirata, Ito, Yoshi- 
da Iwakima, Yanojo, Hirvhashi, and Y. Sagari in cabin; and 63 
Chinese in steerage, 


Per Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Cotton, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Mancini and 
child, Mr. and Mrs, Sakimoto, Dr. T. R. Stone, Captain Andrews, 
Lieut. Demtrieff, Mr. and Mrs. Konishi. Messrs. A. H. Dare, Ono, 
W. B. Hopkins, Yung Wing, Weymis. R. H. Pye, E. B. Kittle, W. 
H. Doyle, Lescasse, J. L. Mayers, F. Braga, Ohaki, and Ando in 
cabin. 

‘Per French steamer Menzaleh for Hongkong :—-Messra. R. Richter, 
A. Sonla, F. Zicavo, M. Vincenzo, Y. Minakami, Suyeoka, Sei Ichi, 
Koda Sadatake, Greorges, Ah Sing. and 3 seamen, 

Per Japanese steamer Miyata Mara from Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Captain H. J. Carrew, Messrs. Kaga and, Takaki in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong vid Kobe :~ 
Treasure ... Sie. Ss $15,000.00 


Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru from Shanghai and porte :— 


Treasure... .., $220,000.00 
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Per French Steamer Venialch for Hongkong :— 





Silk for France 1...) ... ee eee 575 bales. 
sit tag MUMIA Sk. sass Sends “Wan weer 1456 S$, 
Total 663 bales. 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Canopua reports :—Left Honkong March 3rd 
at 1 p.m and moderate gales which heavy sea until afternoon of 
Sth when wind inereesed to a heavn gale accompanied by rain, 
ship taking several heavy seas aboard. On the 7th instant wind 
moderated and so continued to port. . 

The British steamer Ga:Ve reports :—Left San Francisco at 2 
p.m. on the Isth February encvuntered strong Westerly gales 
across the Pacific and arrived at Yokohamaon the 12th at ll a.an, 

The Japanese steamer Jlieyo Maru reports -—Left Kobe March 
10th. Fine meather and moderate N. and N.Iu. breezes. Arrived 
in port on the 12th instant. 


The Japanese steamer Avlonoye Maru, reports:—Left Hakodate 
ou the 10th March. Fine weather throughout the whole passage, 
Arrived in port on the 11th instant. 


The Japanese steamer Suiminoye Marn, reports :—Left Oki no 
Hama, March 10th. During the entirc trip had tine pleasant 
weather. Encountered of Inoboye a heavy castterly swell. - Are 
rived in port, on the llth instant. 


The Japanese steamer 7xuruga Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
13th March, at G ppm. Had 1i cit winds and tine weather to port; 
passed two American full-rigyed ships off Sagami bound up, one 
being the Guardian of New York. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
15th March at 10 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 15th March, at 6 a.m. Experienced light winds with fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived in port on the 16th inst., 
at4 p,m. Passage 33 hours aud 45 minutes. 


The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 15th March, at 7 p.m. Fine we:ther tiroughout the passage. 
Arrived in port on the 16th instant. 


The Japanese baryue Kanaganu Maru reports :—Left Nagasaki 
on the 9th, March and had tine weather throughout. Passed the 
Anglo Indian on March 11th, at the entrance of Van Diemens 
Straits. Arrived in port on the 16th instant. 


The British barque Anglo Indian reports :—Left Nagasaki on the 
Sth March; and had light variable winds throughont the passage. 
Arrived in port on the 17th instant. 

The British barque Artemisia reports :—Left Nagasaki on the 
19th of March. Light variable winds during tho first part of voy- 
age ; and strong breezes duriny the latter portion. Arrived in port 
on the 18th instant. 

The British barque Lota reports :—Left Takao on the 24th of 
February, and had rough dirty weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived in port on the 18th instant. 


The British steamer Belyic reports :—Left Hongkong on the llth 
of March, at4 09 p.m. Encountered strong N.E. monsoons to the 
North end of Formosa ; thence to port favorable winds and fine wea- 
ther, Arrived at Yokohama March 18th, at 1.17 p.m. Time 6 days, 
19 hours, and 16 min. 


PAPER GURREHCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 18th March, 1882), 


























Premium en | | B R 

Silver Yen. . | 35 35 

-| 8) | e8)ez. 

AM ge a 
doe ee a (oe - ae z oi 
$ $|/*6e/;2#/15 1/34 
PA | oO a) Zia n 

| 1882 | 

Moniay ...... -.. Mar. 13/ 59,'5' 59,5; 599) —! —} — | — 
Tuesday......... »»  L4] 951%) 5875] 5835, —§ —]| —] — 
Wednesday ... ,, 9 15| 971°. 575] 56,7, | —|—-|-|— 
Thursday ...... »» 16} 90y%5) 56,55) 54,4) —} — |] —|— 
Friday ......... » AT} 934%) 52,5) S14) — | — | — | — 
Saturday ...... » 18 -j— 


52 j An so | —| — 








YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN 'TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 


AM. AM AM. AM. aM, PM. Paw. Plot, Paw. P.M. Pam. P.M, PAM, P.M, 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 6.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 


UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 
AM. AM. AAG AB, P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. Pa. PM. 


AM. P.M. P.M, 
7.0 §.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 


TIME-GUN. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of the 
Messageries-Maritimes’ Steamers, at noon. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 



























































NAME. CAPTAIN. | Fiaa anD Ria. | Tons. FROM ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. 
a en 
STEAMERS. 
Belgio Davidson | British steamer 2,627 | Hongkong Mar. 18 | 0. & O. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Walker Japanese steamer | 1,914 | Shanghai & ports Mar. 16] M. B. Co, 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1,145 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 9 | M. B. Co. 
Tanais Diujon French steamer 1,735 | Hongkong Mar. 8 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American scbr. 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk Nov. 28 |} Captain 
Anglo Indian Kirkpatrick British barque 444 | Cardiff vidi Nagasaki Mar. 17 | John Middleton 
Artemisin MacFarlane British barque 332 | Nagasaki Mar. 18 ; John Middleton 
D. J. Tenney Wilson American ship 1,687 | New York Feb. 19 | Order 
Diana Peterson American schooner 64 | Petropavlovski Nov. 26 | Captain 
Emily Creighton British brig 296 | Takao Mar. 15 | Chinese 
Grandee B. F. Jacobs American ship | 1,395 | New York Feb. 28 ! Frazar & Co. 
Gitanilla Hunt British barque 472 | Takao Mar. 9 | John Middleton 
Guardian Fletcher American ship 296 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Mar. 15 | Order 
Helcne Ewalt American schooner 60 | Kurile Jalands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Kiwa Flizabeth - Johnstone Russian schooner 113 | Korsakoff — Captain 
Lady Bowen T. Pain British barque 891 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Feb. 21 : Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
Lota Dadtield British barque | ‘472 | ‘Takao Mar. 18 | Chinese 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude Wilson American sclooneh 72 | Kurile Islands Sept. 30 | Captain 
Otome Snow ' American schooncr, 52 | Kurile Islands Nov, 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearee | American scluoner, 36 | Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn American schooner 70 | Alaska Nov, ‘3 | Captain 
Plata V. Duel French lharque 657 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Feb. 26 | Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
Prima Donna Hatch American ship 1,450 | New York Mar. 15 | Order 
Prince Arthur J. Smith British barque 598 | Takao Mar. 9 | Soon Ho 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
NAME. Guns-| Tons. H. P. DeEscrRIPTION. | WIIERE FROM. CoMMANDER. 
| | ji 
NESE—Annaki... ...  «. iar Sel 8 523 180 Sloop ' Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
ala : Kongo... 2s cee tee ett 13 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
- Nisshin me hee: sek? “Gee Ae 755 250 Sloop _ do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
ee Jingei ... ... a 898 350 Imperial Yacht do. Sawano Tanetetau 
AMERICAN— Richmond ... 14 2,000 | 800 | Frigate Panama J. S. Skerrett 
CHINESE—Yu Yune : 22 | 3.000 500 | Frigate do. Kin-yong-chai 
ENGLISH—Kestrel ... 4 610 100 | Gunboat do. M.-W. Lang 
FRENCH—Kersaint ... wl oe 1,200 120 | Corvette Hongkong 19 
GERMAN—Hertha ... | 19 2000 | — Corvette Kobe Von Kall 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DESTINATION. Name. AGENTS. To BE DrspaTCHED. 
Havre and Hamburg... wee vee tee ve Hesperia Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
San Francisco ... ok > sae -fuliee wha. “San Belgic O. & O. Co. March 21st at 10 a.m. 


March 22nd, at 4 p.m. 


Shanghai and ports... ... ws... vee «-{ Nagoya Maru M. B. Co. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—During the week business has continued on the smallest scale; there have been some small 
sales of Bombay Yarn and 16/24’s English at lower prices, and some 9 lbs. Shirtings have changed hands, ulso at a 
decline. ‘There is but little to note in other Goods: and /Voollens and Metals are neglected. 








COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.50 to 30.00 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3" per piece $0.65 to 0.70 
» ow . Good to Best... ...  ... » $32.00 to 31.00 | Taffachelass:—  ... ...12 ,, 43 si $1.90 to 2.10 
Bombay, No. re do. sa tte - eke se 28.00 WOOLLENS :-— ; 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... e $2.00 to 32.75 | py: CO, ad : 
agg gp 00d to Best wn 55 $38.00 403400 | Hisnred Orleans’. us 1, 2980°y, BL 880 to. 4.50 
yy BSt0 42 wee nee nee nee $85.00 tO 37.00 | Tedlian Cloth ou. ue) 80g, 824, 4. 0.17 to 0.284 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.142 to 0.16 
boas = lo. Itajime 24°,, 30,, ... 0.82 to 0.26 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 38} _,, 39 in. $1.65 to 2.20 pe See o4 7 30 7 7 0.30 re 0:40 
. ” 9 1b $ » 45 in. $2.00 to 249 | (Cioths, Pilots 54,, to56,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
T, Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. 321in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 Presidents: <... cc. a« BL. 060 ..... 0.50 40. 0.56 
IndigoSiitinge ==. fee age a aes Union... a. ve ee Shy; 4056 4, ... 0.30 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted ...... - in. ss 35 to 2.25 ” trees 0.30 5 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Blankets, scarlet & greon, 6 to Slbs. perlb. ... 0.37 to 0.42 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2}lb.24yds.30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 
Do. 24 to2}¢lb.24 ,, 30in. a $1.65 to 1.75 [IRON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. = $1.75 to 1.90 | Flat and round oF bag as ue .. $2.50 to $2.85 
Velveta:—Black ... ...d0 ,, 22in. ,, $6.60 to 8.50 | Nailrod assorted ae él sae ae ... $2.30 to $2.50 
do. smallsize... ‘xi dies Ses w. $2.80 to $3.074 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have not exceeded 2,500 cases at $2.124 and $2.14 per cnse, and 
deliveries during the same perisd amount to 17,000 cases. ‘The Prima Donna has arrived with 46,000 cases, 
making present stocks of sold and unsold oil about 200,000 cases, of which some 177,000 cases are in the hands of 
one holder and 23,000 cases With native dealers. 

SUGAR.—The stock on hand being light ready sales have Leen made at the rates we quote, duriog 


the week. ° 
RICE.—Business remains unchanged. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Rice, oldcrop ... ... ... ... perpicnl $2.80 to $2.90 
Taiwanfoo in bag... ...  .. a - $4.30 to $4.27 | Japan Wheat tea. dats Joey -cekae. en $s $1.80 to $1.92 
Ching-pak and Ke-pak __... + $8.00 to $9.00 | Kerosene Oil... ... .. 1. 0. «=percase $2,124 

C’na NC. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah ,, $7.75 to $8.30 


9? 
23 
39 





EXPORTS. 


| SILK.—Thore has been considerable activity noticeable in the market during the week, much more in fact 
than is shown by the returns, which are only 450 piculs, viz: Hanks 80 piculs, Filatures 270 piculs, Kakedns 40 
piculs, and Oshiu sorts 60 piculs. Besides these 300 @ 400 piculs nre bought but not yet delivered, consisting 
mainly of Filatures and Hanks. The demand from America shows no falling off, but the class of silk suitable for 
that market is now scarco, and business rendered difficult. Purchases of silk for the contineut are on an improved 
senale. Total settlements to date are 13,916 picnls; stock 4,850 piculs. Quotations for all classes remain 
unchanged. 


Hamnks.—No. 1 @ 2  .rrcccseccssceceees jaeeseaeencawaseideyeatass $580 to $590 
ue gs 1’ 0 Waciagavacsaseetes ance seanen watavenddsceneseuene $540 to $550 
ai sg ae NGL, WDE. ic vanicadsavehasvenueas vencavavacsesees $465 to" $530 

Wilatuves.=—NoO. 1 | ciccisscicsscvcsses'ssssstcdssecswasecssteceseses $670 to $680 

re Sp. Se eeewaae piagavskasbekotcbeinasd ounakeaeeeuiens $630 to $640 

Makedas:— eat siiececihisccetseeeedccvonisevaretiitiac-ccateass $660 to $680 

og Medium to Good ..........00..e0e qebebncerese biwees $620 to $630 

Oshiu.—Sendai............ceccesees cats cabesausenieusnasesuacesezek $510 to $540 








TEA.—Shortly after the issue of our last report 2 demand sprang up for Medium and Good Medium kinds 
(confined however to one or two firms) resulting in transactions to the extent of 1,600 piculs, which bys entirely 
cleared the market of all grades excepting the very lowest. Advices from the interior show that the stock is about 
exhausted, and while small scattering lots will come in from time to time the season may practically be considered as 
closed. Should the weather continue good the first arrivals of new leaf may be looked for about the middle of April. 
It is reported from the interior that, on account of the cheapness of labor, moro care will be taken in the manipulation 
of the-leaf than was used Juring the past sensov. Prices being so irregular it is impossible to give quotations, 


a 


Common sits soe as aa ~ pine 

Good Common ... — inest ls og bas ‘en ses . 
Medium ... sug ea - sie Jat Nominal Choiee st ae sie eee ove Nominal 
Good Medium .., as ve aoe wee Choicest 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—-Rates have steadily risen during the past week, with a little more business doing, At 
closing rates are very firm. 





Stertina—Bank 4 months’ sight ...............cssseceee 3/DF On SHancual—Bank sight...........ccccececseeesconneeees 733 

if Bauk Bills on demand. ..............0.00s0eees 3/9 9 Private 10 daya’ sight..............060 733 

rs Private 4 months’ sight .............! Sseedves 3/10 On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 90 

- 2 G45 oe Wiblet aa ecrenmteay 3/104 @ 3/10} ‘3 Private 30 days’ sight............... 912 . 
On Paris—Bank sight 20... ccc ccceeeee ce eee cece ee ee eeee 4.73 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 904 

‘ia Private 6. months’ sight ........... cece eee 4.88 @ §9 ‘“ . Private 30 days’ sight ......... 91# 
On HonoKonco—Bank sight ........... ccc cccseceee eee § % disct. AS UNS ATE ise sense ve wie tees eeaatdewes’ seats <ak, swises sbi vasiacaie 2100 

s ' Private LO days’ sight .......0.....1%  ,, 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—No cliange to advise ; during the week several enquiries have been made for vessels to load 

for Enrope, but without results so far, there being nothing suitable disengaged. Coastwise remains as before. Fair 

‘ enquiry without improvement in prices for Newchwang to Hongkong, and from Takao to this port ; Japau offering 
nothing quotable. 


Google 
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2% 'E. "AT! SINSON’ ra 
PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for ae a century past, is of the very ann English 


~ 


‘ trianufacture., For tte purity and great cxcollence it hus at 
a. obtaiped the following i \ 
F EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS, ly 
1 LONDON, 3802. PARIS. 857. CORDOVA, 1872. LIMA, 1872. Ey | 

a SI@NNA, Ib. fit La DLP HLA, 176. ir) 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 178. BY. 
: Se ee: ef 
S) ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR §!* 


a THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


{ White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
Opopanax, Jockey ©lnb, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
4 Maguolia, Jasmin, Wood Violot, Gold Medal Bouquet, 


and ajl other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON'S FLORIDA WATER, 


@ most fragrau’ Periume disiiiicd from the choicest Exotica 


| ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


a very refreshing Wash which stiuulates the skin toa healthy 
notion and promotes the growth of the buir. 


UF ~ —s - ; 
<< 


“ad; 


fe lratinun 
-_ 


. seine 


| ATKINSON’S ff 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, mt. 

: a powerlol Perfume distilled frem the finest flowers. a 

ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, st 

@ new and indispensable Toilet acecmpanimentg and most By 

refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. * 

ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, * 


= other Specialities and genoral articles of Perfumery may @ 
be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the & 
manufacturcrs 


J- & EB. ATEINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. fy 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & E ATKINSON meanetene fy 
ir articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers 
ationed to avoid counpterfelta by ob: raging that each aie = 
labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a“ White Rose” on a , 
Golden Lyre.” a 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HRARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 

and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for | 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT) 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a_ so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of | 
THOMASJKEATING. Sold in Bottles. 
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A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for IN TESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 


is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, anil is especially adapted | ————_— ——— 


for Children, Sold in Bottles, by all Draggists. 
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The leading Radical organ (Fiji Shimpo) has devoted a 
good deal of space to the currency question, but, as might 
have been expected, very little new light is thrown on the 
subject. ‘The writer seems to think that his duty is done 
when he bas described the- fluctuations which have taken place 
for the past two centuries and a half—an interesting page of 
histoyy, no doubt, but not one that has much practical appli- 
cation at present. We have ourselves been at some pains to 
point out that great variations in the purchasing power of her 
circulating media are no novel experience to Japan. Before 
the Restoration her rulers resorted pretty freely to the com_ 
mon device of “impecunious autocrats”—currency debase- 
ment. The diagram which we reproduce elsewhere, frém our 
Tokiyo contemporary, will repay examination. It demon- 
strates beyond question that with one notable exception—at 
the beginning of the 18th century—depreciation has steadily 
increased, and that it attained its maximum just before the 
Restoration. It was fortundte for Japan, in one respect, that 
her intercourse with foreign countries did nol date from the 
year 1715, for dttring these centuries of continued currency 
debasement, she must have suffered an almost unendurable 
drain of specie. Her rulers were not obliged to take count of 


that peril, and for the rest they probably gave themselves lit- 
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tle concern about anything but their own necessities, so that 


the Fiji Shimpo speaks the truth when it calls this diagram 
“A table showing the fluctuations in the morality of the To- 
kugawa Government.” : 

The Government of the Restoration, however, fully recog- 
nised the dangers inseparable from the circulation, side by side, 
of monetary tokens having different specie, byt equal nominal, 
values. Japanese had probably learned by that time some- 
thing about Gresham’s law, and come to understand that 
money, like all other commercial commodities, inevitably finds 
its way to the best market. Accordingly the proclamation of ° 
1871 promised a new coinage and the inauguration of an 
uniform system—a promise which was not left entirely unre- 
deemed, but has never, according to the ‘Fiji Shimpo, beey 
completely fulfilled. ‘The authorities have not persevered. 
Their latter action has been unworthy of their early efiprt; and 
the country hasa heavy list of tradal es to lay to the charge 
of its rulers’ inefficiency. 

The tone of the Radical journal's awicle i is “quiet but firm. 
It has an easy réle to play, for people  jhave suffered, and are 
ready to applaud any one who tells them that their mis- 
fortunes have not been dae to themselves, The Fiji Shimpo 
seta forth just so much of the case as is calculated to win for 
itself the title of a popular champion. It prescribes no 
remedy and therefore invites no criticism. We aro not in 
any doubt, however, as to the method advocated by the 
Radical leaders. They have-already told us that it is increased 
taxation ; that the affairs of a country cannot be carried on 
without mgney any more than those of a household, and that 
the issue of figt paper, is nothing but a mode of levying in- 
direct contributions on the people. Their programme, there- 
fore, is an immediate increase of taxation, but they are careful 
to say as little as possible about this, understanding that the 
public are not likely to welcome with enthusiasm any schemo 
which obliges them to put their hands into their pockets. 

So much has been written and said upon this subject that 
to add anything more seems like “ thrashing a dead horse.”’ 
We have always foreseen that the question of finance would 
one day or other furnish a terrible weapon to the opponents 
of the Government. For one person that will listen to any 
defence, a hundred will endorse the articles of impeachment. 
That cannot be a sound administration which exposes the 
people to the demoralizing influences inseparable from a largely 
depreciated and constantly fluctuating currency.” To this 
simple charge the Radicals may confine themselves with a 
certainty of obtaining a verdict, and although we believe 
that the Government is thoroughly alive to the perils of 
inaction and busily engaged devising a remedy, we cannot 
clese our eyes to the risks entailed by procrastination. “ Here 
is an evil, universally felt, and injurious alike to the pro- 
sperily and to the moral well-being of the country. Men 
that have not strength to grapple with it, are not fit to sit in 
With such an indictment the 
feeblest of advocates may carry into Court a solid assurance fo 
suceess. 
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The Governmental banking scheme is said to be assuming 
definite shape and dimensions. So far as we can learn, the 
bank is only to be scmi-ofticial. Its capital is to be 
ten millions (Kinsatsy) subscribed, half by the Trea- 
sury: and half by private persons ; the purtion contributed 
by the former not being a fresh issue, but to con- 
sist of notes previously withdrawn from the circula- 
tion. There will thus be no increase in the volume of the 
fiat currency, but meérely a slight change of system, the 
utterly useless policy of making periodical bonfires with 
Kinsatsu being abandoned to the extent, at any rate, of five 
million yen. The institution will not, therefore, be a bank of 
issue, so far as inconvertible paper is concerned. It will) 
however, possess the right of notes, redeemable on demand, 
against specic, yen for yen. By this plan the projectors 
evidently hope to bring into active circulation a considerable 
portion of the specie which is belicved—and justly no doubt 
—to be hoarded throughout the country, and at the same 
time to prepare the way for substituting a convertible for the 
present inconvertible curreucy. For the rest it is expected 
that the bank may help largely to establish a sound system 
of credit. At present nothing of the sort exists. Lord 
, Overstone in his evidence before n Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, said that it is the business of a bank to 
“advance money to persons who, in some eases, have no 
security to give, but who in all cases have no security to give 
equal to the amount advanced to them, except that best form 
of security, their character, their energy and their pradence.” 
What a revelation this would be to Japanese bankers, who 
never advance anything unless they have tangible security in 
their godowns, and who entail upon themselves and their 
clients alike more trouble in the mere handling of geods 
than would suffice to conduct several profitable enterprises. 
Nothing is more likely to correct these things than the 
practical example of a bank conducted on proper business 
principles, and this, we trust, is not too sanguine an estimate 
of the new institution’s character. We are not, however, in 
a position to discuss the details of the scheme, seeing that 
they are still undecided, but we hope to lay them before our 
readers at no very distant date. 





-— 








It will be news to the public of Yokohama to hear that 
‘‘ the contest of the native with the foreign merchants for the 
control of the Japanese silk market continues,” and that 
“ matters begin to look very serious for the forcigners, who 
are so Boycotted by the Ring that their business is com- 
pletely paralyzed.” Such at any rate is the story which the 
St. Fames's Budget tells its readers, adding that the time is 
not far distant when the Japanese, and the Chinese too, will 
themselves send the greater part of their exports to fellow 
countrymen or agents in other lands. 





Japanese politicians are now definitely divided into two 
great parties: the Rikken Tesei-to, or Constitutional 
Monarchists—whose creed corresponds pretty nearly with 
that of the English Conservatives—and the Rikken-Kaishin- 
to or Constitutional Radicals. With regard to the latter, it is 
said that their name is stolen property, having been originally 
invented for adoption by the Conservatives, whose adversaries, 
however, thought it excellent humour to appropriate the 
proceeds of Conservative brains. The Conservative organs are 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Toyo Shimpo (originally Ake- 
bono Shimbun) and Meiji Nippo, while the Hochi Shimbun 
and Fiji Shimpo are the prominent supporters of the Radical 
cause. Mr. Fukuzawa must undoubtedly be regarded as the 
leader of the Jatter, and with him was associated, until quite 
lately, Mr. Okuma, who, however, has seceded and apparently 
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contemplates setting up a camp of his own. With him, in 
that event, will surely not be found Mr. Itagaki, for the late 
Minister of Finance has just been uttcring some sharp 
criticisms on the conduct of the Tosa politician, who, 
failing to carry his Korean policy when in office, set himself 
to agitate for a constitutional form of Government after his 
retirement. Mr. Okuma thinks that a politician ought to 
advocate the same creed whether in or out of office, and 
honest men will probably be of the same opinion, If these, 
however, are Mr. Okuma’s sentiments, we presume that his 
heart is still with his old colleagues. We should be glad to 
think so, but for the present we must be content to set more 
store by deeds than by words. Another, complication is that 
Mr. Itagaki is snid to be gravitating towards the Cabinet, 
though rumour does not go far enough to detail the exact 
motives of his motion. 





M. Elisée Reclus, writing about Korea and the Koreaus 
in the Nouvelle Géographie universelle, gives some detuils 
which are occasionally more astonishing than likely. We 
reproduce his words, leaving our readers in Japan to form 
their own conclusions. 

‘ According to a census taken in 1843, Korea then 
counted 7,342,000 inhabitants, of whom 3,397,000 were 
males and 3,745,000 females—figures which more recent 
officin! statistics confirm, giving the Kingdom a total popula- 
tion of seven millions and a half, But this valuation appears to 
be below the truth, as the Koreans are interested in keeping 
themselves out of the census so as to escape taxes and forced 
labour. Thus the Abbé Dullet speaks of eleven millions, and 
other authors go even to fifteen. Physically, the Koreans are 
taller than the Chinese or Japanese. Robust and indefatig- 
able at work, they are much sought after as workmen at the 
ports of Japan and in the agricultural colenies of Russian 
Manchuria. For the rest they present a great variety of 
ethnical types; though these types are all susceptible 
—according to Siebold and Daveluy—of being ultimately 
referred to two. One, the more common, presents in 
physiognomy and ensemble of traits, all the characteristics 
of the Mongolian race; while the other altogether re- 
calls the European conformation by the form of the nose 
aud eyes, the contour of the face, the colour of the 
skin, and finally the abundance of the hair and beard. This 
duality of Caucasian and Mongolian type is, besides, not pe- 
culiar to the Korean peninsula ; it ia found in all the belt of 
islands which environ the shores of Oriental Asia from the 
Kuriles to Formosa and the Eastern portion of Indo-China. 
The fact is none the less remarkable for that ; but in the pre- 
sent condition of ethnology, it is one of the numerons pro- 
blems which that science is obliged to be content with merely 
stating, not having yet the ability to solve them with any 
appearance of certainty. : , 

“The Missionaries recognise in the Korean nation three 
classes absolutely separate and distinct, though we should 
not be justified in calling them “ castes,” at least in the sense 
that expression conveys in India. They are the nobles, the 
people, and slaves, or in the words of the Abbé Berneux, 
the nobles, the middle class, and the common people. The 
nobles, in addition to their rich dress which distinguishes 
them, have a right to such respect that horsemen of the other 
classes, mecting them, are obliged to dismount and salute 
them humbly. ‘They are not called upon to pay taxes ; nor 
are they liable to military service, and their dwellings possess 
the right of sanctuary, ‘The middle class comprises the mer- 
chants, the industrials and the greater number of the artisans ; 
while agriculturists, shepherds, fishermen and hunters con- 
stitute the mass of the people, the lower consisting of 
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butchers, carriers and smiths, and the very lowest of all being 
the slaves, or rather the serfs, who belong, some to the crown, 
others to the nobles or burgers. ‘These slaves are for the 
most part kindly treated, and they have the right either to 
purchase their freedom or to marry free women, so ds to res- 
cue their children from slavery. ° ; 

Strange to say, the Bonzes, or priests of Fo, take rank in 
this classification of the Korean people, above the serfs, but 
below the smiths, This shows to what a degree of debase- 
ment the ceremonies of Buddhism have fallen, though 
that religion, introduced into Korea towards the end 
of the fourth century of onr era, still remains the official faith 
of the country. In many towns and villages there are no 
temples at all, and the houses have no domestic altars, while 
populous cities have nothing but miserable hovels by way of 
ganctuarics, ‘The statues of the gods and saints are merely 
misshapen morsels of wood placed by the road-side : one 
would be disposed to fancy that they were simply sign posts, 
did one not pereeive, on approaching, certain rade chisellings 
intended to represent a human figure. As works of art the 
idols of Polynesia are far superior to these Korean effigies, 
otherwise so little respected by the passers-by that one is 
puzzled to conceive why the villagers should have given 
themselves the trouble to set them up. When one of these 
gods: becomes decayed or is overturned by the wind, the 
children roll it from side to side, encouraged by the laughter 
of their attendants. ‘The upper classes, as a rule, profess the 
rationalism’ of Confucius; and among the people, the 
naturalism, more or less gross, which was formerly the 
national religion, still counts a tolerable number of adepts. 
Some traces are also to be found of fire-worship, which is 
common to the Koreans as well as to some of the peoples of 
Siberian. In all the houses live embers are kept under the 
cinders ; if the fire becomes totally extinguished, it is believed 
_ that the fortune of thé family is threatened with ruin, and at 
the change of seasons, as at other important epochs of the 
year, a sacred brazier is lighted, or re-kindled, by the virgin 
flame which two pieces of wood furnish on friction. 

The Japanese regard NKorea as a land of little fertility, and 
that is certainly true by comparison, especially in the 
northern parts of the peninsula. Besides, the country, being 
well-nigh closed to all foreign commerce, scarcely produces 
commodities sufficient for home consnmption, Rice is the 
staple article of diet} and great facilities for its cultivation are 
afforded by the abundance of water which the rivers and 
torrents give. Wheat, maize and millet are also cultivated, 
while vegetables of all sorts are grown, and in the 
gardens surrounding the cabins one sees most of the fruit 
trees of the temperate zones of Asia and Enrope. 
Among the industrial plants cotton occupies the first 
rank. ‘This precious tree was introduced into Korea about 
five hundred years ago by a member of the embassy from the 
Celestial Empire, and it has prospered excellently. Tobacco 
was imported towards the end of the sixteenth century, and is 
now largely grown. The tea-plant grows wild in the 
southern parts of the island, but it is scarcely cultivated at 
all, the use of the beverage, Chinese par excellence, being con- 
fined in Korea to the upper classes. Excellent grapes are 
produceil ; but the method of manufacturing wine is unknown. 
Finally a root to which are attributed miraculous properties, 
exciting or recuperative, is cultivated throughout the country ; 
it is sold for its weight in gold ; and, although its export is 





strictly forbidden, it is made the object of an active contra- 
band trade. It is the celebrated Ginseng. 

“The mountains contain gold, silver and ironin the native 
state, and salt in the fossil condition. These riches are 
either negl:cled or exploited by chance and in the rudest 


possible fasion. Speaking genorally, indeed, industry is in 
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a most radimentary state in Korea, and objets de luxe are 
procured from China, especially the silks in which the 
mandarins and nobles are clothed. Native factories produce, 
however, good hemp and cotton stuffs ; but these are quite 
devoid of elegance. Of local origin also are the splendid 
hats of bamboo fibre, with conical crowns and turned-up 
brims, which officers of the army and high functionaries 
pose so proudly on their heads. One need not hope to find, 
in the Keramic productions of Korea, either the beautiful 
paste or rich colours and varied decorations of the old Chi- 
nese and Japanese porcelains : the vases manufactured in the 
peninsula are chiefly distinguished by their colossal propor- 
tions. Korean daggers and swords are much sought after 
by the Chinese: the inhabitants of the hermit kingdom 
show'a rare skill in forging such weapons as well as in the 
manufacture of paper, which they make from the pulp of the 
Broussonetia papyrifera. Paper plays most important 
role in Korean life; hats, umbrellas, bags, and even 
mantles, are made of it, while in the houses it takes the place 
of glass, and the doors are nothing more than paper pasted 
onaframe. It is true, however, that this paper is as strong 
as linen. China imports large quantities of it, not for the 
purposes of writing, but for a host of uses to which its great 
strength renders it eminently suitable.” 

M. Reclus then gives an account of Korea’s relations with 
the outer world. He speaks with regret of unsuccessful 
attempty made by France and America to open the country, 
since these two failures have persuaded the Koreans that 
they are strong enough to persist in their policy of seclusion 
despite all the efforts of foreign nations. In this belief they 
did not hesitate to confiscate some Chinese junks, and put 
their crews to the sword, because the.Celestials had ventured 
to fish in Korean waters according to old customs ; while the 
indignities put upon the Japanese Ambassador by the Court of 
Seoul, failed to result in war entirely through the diplomatic 
skill of the Japanese, ‘The writer prophesies an important 
future for the foreign trade of the peninsula, instancing, as a 
proof, Japan’s Korean trade which has grown from 830,000 
francs in 1876 to 6,670,000 francs in 1881. 





We observe, and sympathize with, some paragraphs in 
n local contemporary on the subject of the treatment to 
which coach-horses are subjected in Tokiyo. Were it not 
evident that these complaints are the outcome of personal 
observation, we should be disposed to smile at the labrications 
of a writer who takes the trouble to inform his readers that 
coaches in Tokiyo are, he believes, called “ basha”—in- 
formation about as novél as if one were to point out that in 
Ingland all whecled vehicles drawn by horses are termed 
“ carriages.” This contemporary of ours has a eorrespondent 
also, who highly approves of a process which he calls 
“ advancing wholesome chidings on behalf of the horse,” and 
whose notions of mercy are so “ mixed ” that, while shudder- 
ing at the sight of an animal’s galled shoulder, he talks of 
cat-o-nine-tailing Luman beings or blowing them from the 
mouth of a gun, as operations “ neither cruel nor wrong.” 
It is needful, however, to make every allowance for the 
grandiloquent benevolence of *f meaty and incisive” journalists; 
and at the same time, having a sincere pity for all creatures 
taxed beyond their strength, we cannot but feel grieved on 
behalf of poor “ Esjunb,” whose Iunglish is as heavy 
a burden to him as was ever the most overloaded “ dasha” to 
the horse that receives least “ mortal sympathy ” in Tokiyo. 
Nevertheless, we must remind our contemporary that ex- 
periences jotted down on a “ broiling July day” are a trifle 
antiquated in March ; while, as for “ sjamb’s”’ statement 
that notification was given some little time ago of the 
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“institution by the Government of a society for the 
prevention of ernelty of animals,” we beg to refer him to 
the Fapan HVeekly Mail of December 31st, 1881, where 
he will find an account of the new Police Regulations— 
which came into force at the commencement of this year— 
for the suppression of cruelty to animals, More than twelve 
months ago we wrote very. strongly on the necessity of some 
such legislation, and we have the grent satisfaction of knowing 
that our words were of service in bringing abont the desired 
result. The condition of the Tokiyo coach-horses is now 
mach ameliorated, though we do not by any means pretend 
that they are yet sufficiently protected against the brutality 
which has so often shocked the foreign residents of 'Tokiyo. 
It is a question whether official tutelage will ever effectually 
guarantee them against ill-treatment. In England, at any 
rate, something more is found necessary, and we can scarcely 
expect the machinery of Government in Japan to be more 
perfect than it is with ourselves. What is wanted is a so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals, not officially 
instituted, as “ Kisjamb ” imagines, but under private auspices 
and supported by private enterprise. It is surely time for the 
Japanese people to recognise that they have same public duties ; 
and the vernacular press, instead of vaporizing about the 
“liberty of the subject’ or the “ iniquitous greed of the ar- 
rogant foreigner,” might be well employed persuading the 
citizens of Tokiyo to deliver themselves from a charge of 
heartless indifference to suffering and brutality, 





That crash in the money market in France which the Eco- 
nomiste thought might be averted, and which would have been 
escaped .if the public had retained its calmness, unhappily 
occurred with terrible effect. The new year's business began 
with an ease, and continued with a smoothness, that were far 
from justified by circumstances. The price of short loans in 
London fell from 44 to 34, and the rate of discount from 43 
to 4. The discount houses at once reduced. the rate on depo- 
sits to 34, and even 8}. ‘That this downward tendency could 
only be temporary was clear from the fact that the gold was 
still leaving the Bank for export purposes, and the reserve in 
the first week of January fell considerably below 10,000,000/., 
or a proportion to liabilities of only some 30 per cent. That 
the position was a bad one may be seen from the following 
table :-— 


October 5 January 5 2 
Other deposits............ £24, 867,817......... £24, 850,771 
»» securities ......... 23,867,624:........ 26,004, 128 
BUGi avssescssisicucceece . 21,695,240......... 20,249,034 
Reserve .ccccscescccceeees 10,321,910......... 9,837,959 
Proportion 4........s0000 80°19 oe. 31°38 


This is the history. of three months’ of the 5 per cent rate, 
and it is not a good one ; but everybody tried to believe that 
the rate would suffice, and so the Stock Exchange began the 
year with a strong feeling in favour of a further advance in 
prices ; but dulness quickly supervened, and at the close of 
the second week of the month, the working discount, which 
had risen to 4} during the settlement, was again no more 
than 4. This was caused in the main by the nature of the 
Bank returns. The ‘other sccurities” lad run down 
to the extent of 3,750,000/, while the total was but 
22,250,000/., or less than in November last—a proof 
that the market was much more “ Jiquid’? than it was sup- 
posed to be. The payments were also expected to produce 
a strong reflux of notes and coin from the provinces to Lon- 
don, so that for the moment the position of the Bank was 
regarded as an improved one. The long-expected crisis on 
the Paris Bourse, due to complicated involvments, over- 
commitments, and inflated prices, was the event of the week, 
as of that which succeeded it, but the failures in Bordeaux 
aud Paris had no pergonal interest to billholders in Eugland, 
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The exchange between Londagn and New York was rising, 
but still geld was readily flowing away from the Bank, the 
loss on balance for the week being 188,000/. The stringency 
in India was, if not increased, at least continued, and the 
Bank of Bombay followed the example of the Bank of Bengal 
by rhising the rate to 9 per cent. 

And then in the third week in the month came the French 
financial crash, bringing ruin and misery to thousands of homes 
in France, and affecting, though not to the degree that might 
have been expected, the London market. Why English 
Railway property, for example, should decline in value be- 
cause of money trouble in France is not at first sight very 
apparent ; but the reason is that in times of stringency the 
best stocks are sold, as requiring least sacrifice in order to raise 
the required money. The effects of the collapse were, how- 
ever, but slight in London, first of all because it had long 
been anticipated and prepared for, and in the next place be- 
cause the market has quite settled down to the 5 per cent, 
rate, which prevents disturbing movements to a considerable 
degree. The fact, however, of the Banks callingin as much 
of their advances as possible, caused a fall in other securities, 
and there was a period of great pressure aud even some un- 
reasonable alarm. But towards the end of the month there 
was an improvement in the French Exchange, and therefore 
the flow of gold to Paris was not sufficient to excite alarm ; 
but until the Bourse settlement, which was going on at the 


{time of the last mail’s departure is over, it isimposgible to say 


what may be the full effects of the French crisis elsewhere. 
Some of them, however, made themselves apparent at the 
settlement last week, and were not wholly unsatisfactory. There 
were one great failure and four minor ones—a number which 
was smaller than had been generally anticipated. There was 
a general downward movement in prices, and, on thé whole, 
bona-fide investors must have had a good time of it. The 
suspension of payments by the Union Générale and the rais- ° 
ing of the Bank of Englayd rate to 6 per cent were fitting 
terminations to a month of unusual anxiety in the money 
market. A further advance in the Bank of England rate is 
inevitable, but cven without a 7 per cent rate it has become 
profitable to ship gold from New York, and the immense 
hoards in the coffers of the Treasury there may find a 
partial but profitable outlet. ‘ The crash in Paris has clear- 
ed the financial air, It has broken down a number of gam- 
blers. It has also indirectly brought M. Léon Say back to 
office in France. All these results are good, and there is no 
reason at all why men should lose their heads over a long- 
foreseen catastrophe.” 


Without disrespect to our Gallic friends and their new 
republican institutions, we may yet say that the incapacity 
of the Chamber of Deputies to control the affairs of a great 
nation has long been apparent. That it is lamentably want- 
ing. in prudence is yet more apparent by the reckless way in 
which it demolished the Gambetta ministry. This was 
certainly not an ideal republican ministry, as indeed none can 
be with a chief, no matter under what title he rules, who is 
animated by those Cssarian or Napoleonic ideas which Mr. 
Gambetta has of late appeared to indulge in. France is not — 
yet, in theory, inclined toward that reaction in her politics 
which would result in another autocracy. Not the least of 
Gambetta’s mistakes was his allowing his organs in the press 
to call his the “Great Ministry.” He had far better 
have waited for events to prove its title, yet the ses- 
sion of the Chamber in which his fall was decreed will 
be memorable in parliamentary annals for an exhibi- 
tion of rancor and those passions which have no better 
object than their own gratification of spite, ill-will and 
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revenge. Mr. Gambetta’s advocates are hardly likely to incur 
the charge of impartiality ; but perhaps they have a modicnm 
of reason in their assertion that what they deem to be the 
goal of the nation has been cynically sacrificed to personal 
motives, When we go to the bottom of the business, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that the French deputics, convinced of 
their own mediocrity, and fearful of losing their seats through 
the scrutin de liste, set their backs against the wall and declared 
by their vote that they preferred to ‘postpone all revision to 
the Greek NKalends rather than run the risk of explaining the 
reason of their decision. Is it not absurd, for instance, for 
the Chamber to insist upon important modifications in the 
constitution of the Senate, at the same time as it refuses to 
submit to any alterations in its own organization? ‘This is 
what Mr. Gambetta scems to have resisted. He fell in the 
attempt ; but his fall was not undignified. One thing is 
nearly certain, Mr. Freycinet’s ministry will not please the 
Intransizeants, or the Bonapartists, or the Clerical party 
any better than Mr. Gambetta’s. Perhaps the Cabinet was 
the best that could be formed under the circumstances, yet it 
is not likely to endure much longer than its predecessor. 





' Negotiations between Englend and France for a commer- 
cial treaty have not yet been definitely abandoned. With 
Mr, Léon Say at the head of the Financial affairs of his 
nation, and Mr, Freycinet at the head of the Government, it 
is yet possible that an adjustment may be arrived at to 
mutual gatisfaction. ‘The present treaty did not expire until 
the 8th of February, since which date has been received the 
intelligence that its operation was to continue for a month 
longer, and if French statesmen are at all reasonable, the 
_matter may be arranged to the benefit of both countries. In 
this respect it is interesting to observe the relative positions 
of the two Powers. So far.as England is concerned, she 
has said her last words. ‘The British Trade Fournal 
remarks :—“ We have yielded nothing, beéanse we have 
nothing to concede. Our Commissioners have argued and 
explained, remonstrated and cajoled, and by this by no means 
ennobling process, this slow and painful method, have forced 
from the French Commissioners a series of concessions which, 
even as they stand, do much to mitigate the rigour of the 
new general tariff as originally promulgated. But even 
now the British Government is dissatisfied with the amended 
and reduced scale of dutics, and Sir Charles Dilke and 
his colleagues have retired from the negotiations, leaving 
Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, to carry them on 
indirectly, ‘Lhe question, therefore, now rests entirely with 
the French Government. If they attach any value to the 
trade of England—to put the cultivation and maintenance of 
good political relations aside—they will draw up a treaty to 
which the English Government can honestly give their 
adhesion. Tho time within which that can be done is now 
limited. On February 8th, the present instrament will expire, 
and the domestic tariffs of the two countries will revive unless 
a temporary prolongation is agreed upon. For our own pari 
we desire no prolongation unless it is to be the means to an 
end, or unless it is to be the prelude to the conclusion of a 
mutually acceptable treaty. The sword of Damocles has been 
hanging over our heads too long. If itis to descend, its delay 
fora month will be an aggravation rather than a mitigation 
of its severity, an] for that reason it had better come at 
nee,” ° 


* 
et 


2 

Mr. Gambetta appears to have set up the roc’ on which 
negotiations made shipwreck. It certainly was - ne of the 
impediments over which he stuubled on his way to his 


final full, Strangely enough, his attitule toward England 
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bore a sliiking resemblance to that assumed by Lord Pal- 
merston and- Lord Jolin Russell toward France in 1859. 
Whilst Cobden was labouring by night and by day to 
achieve the object on which he had set his heart, neither 
Lord Palmerston nor Lord John Russell could be induced to 
estimate at its proper value the importance of the subject to 
both countries. Lord Palinerston was indifferent to the in- 
(crests of trade : they were beneath his notice, and he was 
continually exciting the suspicions of the French Govern- 
ment. In fact, as Mr. Rouher complained to Cobden, Eng- 
land treated the matter in a contemptuous way ; so much so, 
that the President of the Board of ‘Trade could not be induced 
to reinain a few days at his post, or even to leave his address 
whero a despatch could find him, 


* 


* & 


The really valuable work that may be done by Chambers 
of Commerce has been shown in this matter of the French 
treaty, If it had not been for the strenuous exertions of the 
Bradford and Manchester Chambers, Sir Charles Dilke and his 
colleagues. from the Foreign Office would have been stumbling 
in the dark in their negotiations, first of all with M. Tirard, 
and afterwards with M. Rouvier. The representatives of 
these Chambers collected information of the most exhaustive 
character, and presented it to the joint Commission in so 

effective a manner that to them is sulely due the credit of 
' forcing France into her present very unenviable position. 
«They have, in fact, demonstrated pretty conclusively that a 
Chamber of Commerce need not necessarily be reduced to the 
level of a debating socicty, fluent in talk and powerless in 
action, That a prejudice of this sort exists is undeniable. 
It was tlic cause of most of the preliminary difficulties which 
the promoters of the London Chamber of Commerce had to 
City men whose tite is valuable did not feel 
disposed to-waste it in what seemed to some of them to bo 
perfectly idle disputation, and a considerable period elapsed 








encounter, 


in conseqnence of this. impression before the scheme could be 
wrought to a successful issue.” 
brought to a successful issue.’ 


* 
* Ld 


“The truth is that a Chamber of Commerce, like many 
things, is very much what its members choose to makeit. It 
may be turned into a debating society, or it may be made the 
focus of commercial knowledge.” 


= 


* * 


The new London Chamber of Commerce is not likely to be 
allowed to remain long inactive, if even it should elect to be 
dilatory. But it is hard at work of its own choice. A me- 
morial has been handed in to the Indian Office asking for 
the abolition of the monopolies granted by the King of Bur- 
mah contrary to treaty stipulations ; another ‘memorial to 
the Foreign Office las directed Earl Granville’s attention to 
the late infraction of the favoured-nation clauses by the Rusgo- 
Chinese Treaty of Kuldja; and a variely of other questions, 
such as bills of exchange, international parcels post, the tele- 
graph rates to Russia, bankruptey legislation, and other mat- 
ters are before the Council. 


| 


The Hongkong Postmaster General reports a considerable 
increase in the correspondence for Union Countries (other 
than the United States) forwarded to San Francisco for 
distribution, | That for Canatla forms the largest item, but 
Chinese letters for Hawait (which las entered the Union) - 
bid fair to outnumber it, 





Many Chinese letters are also for- 
warded to Cuba, Peru, and Chill, and afew even to Costa 
Rica and the Argentine Republic, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

F half dozen persons were asked. to give independ- 
I ent definitions of the word “economy” their 
answers might differ considerably in form, but would 
nll, no doubt, include the same idea, namely, a mini- 
mum of purchases. There are varieties in the character 
of economy. It may he wise or it may be foolish—a 
lopping off of superfluous luxuries or a neglect of thie 
stitch in time that saves nine, but broadly speaking, 
there is only one measure of its results—the difference 
between aggregate incomings and aggregate outgoings. 
The more sovereigns a man has left out of his fixed 
income at the end of the year, tho greater has been the 
success of his cconemy. ‘This is the invariable shape 
which the outlines of the fact assume under the analysis 
of common sense, in whatever drapery of scientific 
formule they may be temporarily disguised. 

Naturally when we come ‘to consider the affairs 
of a nation, our scrutiny follows the same routine 
as though household Iedgers were under audit. 
Whether docs the balance appear in the credit, or 
the debtor, columu? Whether does the country 
buy or sell moe? “To the solution otf these queries 
we finally address ourselves, and nobody has ever 
pretended that the truth lies beyond their limits. 
Of late, indeed, economists have sought to depreciate 
the value of gold and silver in the world’s estimation. 
Too many sovereigns, they tell us, are as useless as too 
many hats or too many fire-shovels. It is absurd to 
say that a country is growing rich because ils inha- 
bitants accumulate fragments of metal which are inca- 
pable per se of gratifying any sense, save that of 
acquisitiveness. Betler spend the sovereigns and shil- 
lings on serviceable commodities, for these represent 
real wealth, and of these a nation can never have too 
much. 


This theory is a logical curiosity. Its disciples, to 
illustrate the absurdity of amassing gold and silver, 
tell us that we might as well be storing up surplus 
carts or coats, and then go on to recommend the very 
course they ridicule. According to them it is as foolish 
to lny by guineas as to fill a wardrobe with clothes not 
immediately required. Nevertheless they would have 
us believe that we are more blessed when our godowns 
are stocked with commodities, than when we have the 
power, deposited at our banker’s, of buying those same 
commodities whenever we please. No wonder that the 
force of this reasoning refuses to convey itself to ordin- 
ary intellects. 

When therefore we find a country importing more 
than it oxports, we are immediately disposed to con- 
clude that it is growing poorer—that it is buying more 
than it s:ils, and that Uhe difference is coming out of 
its capitzl., Japanese financiers have been grievously 
exercised over this problem. For thirteen years the 
s0 called “balance of trade" has been against Ja- 
pan, and the aggregate result is that she has paid 
away in round numbers sixty million dollars more 
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than she has received. This, they say, is at the root of 
the present dearth of specie, aud unless something can 
bo done to restore the equilibrium of incomings and 
outgoings, bankruptcy is inevitable. 

Now what has happened to Japan on a small scale, 
has happened to England on a very large one. During 
the past fifteen years, Great Britain's imports have ex- 
eceded her exports by no less a total sum than thirteen 
hundred millions sterling—that ig to say, an average 
of eighty-five millions perannum. Figures so enor- 
mous have naturally attracted the attention of the 
ablest economists of the age, and the whole subject 
has been analysed after a fashion that leaves little 
room for doubt or speculation. ‘ Fair Trade’? and 
“ Wree Trade’ have fought the question out under all 
its aspects, and wa may properiy suppose ourselves in o 
position to combat or confirm the apprehensions of 
Japan's financiers. : 

In the first place it will be well to notice a very 
erude theory which has Jately been enunciated with 
some persistence by the local press. Japan has been 
tuld that her excessive imports, so far from represent- 
ing adrain of capilal, are to bs regarded as a profit 
realized on her exports. Ifa man carries to tho market 
goods worth a hundred yer, and brings back goods 
worth a hundred aud fifly, le has obviously gained, 
not lost, by the transaction. 





This would bean excellent argument but for one 
defect—it does not apply to Japan’s case at all. Her 
Export Returns show, not the prime cost of the goods 
she sends to market, but the price she actually receives 
for those goods. If the latter realize anything more, 
the difference goes into the pockets of the foreign 
exporters. The Import Returns, on the, vontrary, do 
not represent tho total cost of her imports to Japan. 
Their figures must first be increased by the profits of 
the foreigu importers, whose sel/iny prices are what the 
country ultimately disburses. It appears, therefore, 
that so far from paying for her excess of imports with 
the profits derived from the sale of-her exports, the 
apparent balance does not truly represent Japan's ex- 
penditure until it has been increased by the sam of the 
gains accruing lo foreigners on the outward and inward 
trades. ‘Those gains may be small or they may be 
large : with that we have nothing to do. 

Aro we then to belicvo that Japan is suffering a 
steady annual drain of capital, and that, if things con- 
tinue as they are, she will son be completely impeca- 
nions? To answer this we cannot do better than apply 
to her ease. the conclusions which English economis(s 
have formed with regard fo their own country. 

Briefly, then, England's ability to pay for her enor- 
mous imports is referred to four causes. The first is 
the profit she realizes on the sale of her exports. What 
thal figure may be, it is of course impossible to say, 
but that it is a very considerable aggregate, cannot be 
doubted. ‘The-seeond is the earnings of her mereantile 
marine and insurance offices. These too are an un- 
know amount, but when we remember that almost the 
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whole of the carrying trade of the world is in her hands, 
we need not be under much apprehension of overestimat- 
ing the proceeds. Under this heading also must be 
included the fact that the exports are valued minus 
the freight aud charges to the place of destination, 
while the imports are valued plus tho freight and 
charges from the place of despatch. 
probably amounts to many millions. The third is the 
interest on her foreign investments. This has never 
Leen placed by any authority al a smaller figure than 
thirty millions annually, and the more correct estimate 
is probably twice or even thrice that sum. The fourth 
is her annual accumulations, in other words, her 
savings, which are computed at a minimum of two 
hundred millions sterling per annum, and are believed 
to be increasing at least in proportion to the growth of 
the population. 


This differenve 


Roughly speaking, therefore, it may be said that, 
apart from any profits accruing on her exports, Eng- 
Jand’s net annual income is at least three hundred 
millions sterling, ont of which she has to pay some- 
thing like ninety millions for her excess of imports. 
She is in no great peril of growing poor at that rate. 
Nobody, however, seriously pretends that this balance 
of trade is compensated by the difference between the 
prices at which goods are exported and the prices for 
which they are sold ubroad. That undoubtedly dimi- 
nishes the balance, but by no means correets it 
completely. The simple fact is that England has 
wanls which she cannot herself satisfy without aban- 
‘doning industries better suited to her capabilities. She 
therefore pays others to perform certain services for 
her, deriving funds for that purpose from sources 
which have grown prolific pari pass’ with the need 
of them. Those who maintain the eyrious creed 
that an excess of imports necessarily represents a 
profit upon exports, cannot deny the converse of their 
proposition, and will thus be driven to pretend that. 
America—na country which is accumulating capital 
at an unprecedented rate—is actually growing pvorer 
every year to tho extent of some forty millions. 

Now the question we have to consider is whether 
Japan has at her command any resources similar to 
those from which Great Britain derives the means of 
discharging her debts to foreign countries. Has she 
any mereantile marine or insurance offices gathering 
immense incomes every year from the carrying trade ; 
any foreign investments or annual accumulations of 
capital measured by millions? Her mercantile marine 
-—if indeed sho can be said to possess anything worthy 
* of the name—is employed almost entirely in the coast- 
Wise service, and need not therefore bo included in the 
cileulation, while fureign investments and insurance 
offices are things she has scarcely begun to think about 
yet. Nothing therefore remains but annual accumula- 
tions of capital, since we have already shown that the 
tabulated values of her exports represent even more 
than the amount they contribute tewards the ba'ance 
of trade, 
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Unfortunately we possess no data of any sort on 
which to base a reliable conclusion as to the sums 
which Japan adds each year to her accumulated capital : 
what moneys she devotes annually to buildings, reclama- 
tion or improvement of land, public works, industrial 
enterprises aud so forth: whether her produce increases 
in a greater proportion than her population: whether 
her banking deposits or private hoards are in process 
of augmentation or otherwisc—all these are points as 
yet uninvestigated. Unless it can be shown, however, 
that she saves Iess than from eight to ten million 
yen every twelve months, apart from her foreign 
trade, we shall not be justified in saying that 
the excess of imyorts comes oit of her capital. 
Wo may put this in another way, namely ;—that 
unless this country’s annual accumulations are two 
hundred times less than those of England, eighty 
Limes less than those of France, and forty times less 
than those of Germany, she is not yet in any danger 
of trenching on her capila!. For some years ‘she hes 
certainly been paying to foreign countries more than 
slice received from them, so far as ere figures are con- 
cerned ; but in her ease, as in England's, tho evidence 
of figures requires to be largely qualified. The com- 
modities she imports are almost without exception ne- 
cessaries, Which her people could ill afford to dispense 
with, and for whieh they cannot themselves produce 
substitutes equally good or equally cheap. Were they 
required to do so, they would be obliged to expend, for 
that purpose, a greater amonnt.of Inbour, and therefore 
of capital, than at present ; the result being that their 
nggregate annual accumulations would be diminished. 
Thus considered, it will be seen that those who torment 
themselves about the, so-called, ‘adverse balaneo of 
trade’’ are fighting with shadows. What Japan’s 
foreign commerce does for her is, not to eat away 
her capital, but to enable her to sell her surplus 
products in the dearest markets aud to purchase her 
necessaries in the cheapest. The day is not far distant 
when such a thing as a balance of trade will cease to 
have any interest except for tho statistician and the 
bill-broker. All those fallacious or imperfect theories 
about an oxcess of imports indicating a drain of specie 
or a profit upon exports, will be relegated to the limbo 
of obsolete dogmas. If anation’s purchases abroad ox- 
ceed its sales, we shail simply conclude that it finds 
such a course most beneficial. Its rulers will no more 
scek to direct it in these matters, than the Mikado’s 
Government now thinks of preventing people from going 
to Tokiyo for tortoise-shell. goods or to Saikiyo for 
crimson crape. The public will be left to manage its 
own affairs in the matter of buying and selling, for the 
public ultimately consists of individuals, and each indi- 
vidual must be trusted to know lis own business better 
than any one else. If there be any danger—which we 
very mic doubt—that Japan is consuming her capital 
in the purchirse «f Wes‘ern commodities, it would pro- 
perly com: within the furetions of her raters to foster 
d«: ives f-r increasing the yeary accumulations of thit 
capital—a; for example the reclamation of land or the 
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Inception of other public works calculated to develop 
production. Beyond this, any nostrum for correcting 
the balance of trade, means nothing more or less than 
a method of making the people pay more for their sup- 
plies, and thus reducing the national standard of living. 
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AN “INQUIRY.” 





OME interesting but not altogether pleasant re- 
fleetions are suggested by a report, which we 
published last week, of an “ Inquiry,” held before Her 
Majesty’s Acting Assistant Judge, into tho cause of 
the death of one John Corbett, formerly Master of the 
Japanese barkentine Zametomo Muru. It appears that 
the deceased, who was presumabiy a British subject, 
met his death on January 5th on board the Japanese 
vessel above named, of which he was at the time Mas- 
ter, whilst the vessel was on the high seas. We say 
“it appears” that such was tho case,"and so in truth 
it does upon the evidence, and there is no question 
about these facts. But it is to be remarked that this 
state of facts, which, in certain contingencies might 
prove to bo of very great legal importance, is by no 
means shown by the “ Finding.” There is nothing there 
to show either that the deceased met his death on 
board the Zametomo Afaru, or that he was at the time 
a member of the crew of that vessel. The © Finding” is 
that “ John Corbett, late master of the 7amcetomo Maru 
a Japanese barkentine dicd while on the high seas, 
ete.”’ It is quite consistent therefore with the terms of 
the “ Finding ” that the deceased was not master of that 
vessel at the timo of his death, and that he died on beard 
some other vessel, name and nationality not mentioned. 
All the information supplied by the “ Finding” is that 
the deceased was former/y master of a Japanese vessel, 
and that he “diced while on the high seas,” aud no 
stretch of grammar, no canon of logical or legal con- 
struction can make the “Tinding” read differently. 
This looseness, which one does not expect to find in 
the formal record of a quasi-judicial decision might be 
fraught with very serious consequences, if, as might 
happen in circumstances easily conceivable and closely 
nilied to the present, important questions of jurisdiction 
should arise. 

No question of criminal jurisdiction is involved on 
the present occasion ; but, even as it stands, and having 
regard to tho actual circumstances of the case, it can- 
not but strike one as somewhat anomalous that a 
quasi-judicial Inquiry should have been held by a 
British authorily into an oceurrence which, it would 
seem more natural, should have formed the subject 
of an official investigation by the Japanes2 Marine 
Otfiee, where the Consular authorities of the deceascd’s 
nationality would have been entitled toa elear Juces 
ands, wud have enjoyed every opportunity of cliting 
all Neeess ry Information, 

We have called this a quast-yudicial ” Tiquiry, and 
soin eet it must be considered, in Whatever part ular 
Capacity the Acting Assistant Judge was sittiug. 
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as to what that 
capacity may have been, or what was the precise 
official character of the Inquiry or the legal authority 
under whieh it was held. It was clearly not a 
Coroner's Inquisition, for several very obvious reasons ; 
nor, though the report stales that it was held before 
(should it not rather have been by?) the Acting 
Assistant Judge, was it in any strict sense a judicial 
proceeting. The learned gentleman who held the 
“Tuquiry ” also fills the post of Acting Consul: per- 
haps he was sitting in a Consular capacity? But 
then, if the report be correct, he was sitting and 
signed the “ Finding ” as Acting Assistant Judge : and 
in any case the Inquiry undoubtedly partook of a 











judicial character, in so far as that witnesses were 


called, and, it appears, sworn: the log-book of the 
J apanese vessel was produeed, etc., ete. If the deceased 
had been a British seaman within the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, or had dicd on board a British vessel, 
we should naturally have understood this to be an 
ordinary Consular Inquiry. But such was not tho 
aud, besides, the difticulty about the Finding 
being signed by a judicial instead of a Consular officer 
would have cropped up again there. What then 2s 
the true legal aud official character of this “ Inquiry ” ? 
We confess our inability to answer the question. 

But, apart from such questions, the method and 
results of the Inquiry actually held, whatever we 
are to call it, were scareciy of a naluro to inspire 
very profound confidence in the efficacy of such pro- 
ceedings. In tho present instance we have no external 
vround for really suspecting, any more than the As- 
sistant’ Judge seems to have suspected, the existenve 
of any foul play. We must therefore distinetly depre- 
cate in advance any assumption that in the remarks 
we have to make we intend to hint in the most remote 
degree at any such suspicion. All cases, however, may 
not present altogether similar features; and it is in 


Case : 


view of more suspicious cases which may arise at any 
moment that we desire to call attention to the nature 
of the proceedings: for, though ad cxtrdé grounds of 
suspicion naturally reuder a Court of Inquiry moro 
alert than there is any necessity for it to be in the 
absence-of such grounds, ‘yet a Court is scarcely justi- 
fied, by reason of such absence, in allowing ils vigilance 
to becntirely lulled to sleep: the degree of vigilance 
may well vary, but the habit and method should be 
present inalleascsalike. The point about this Inquiry 
that cannot fail to strike the most casual reader of the 
report, is that, if foul play existed in the case, it stood 
in very little danger of being detected. for all that 
appears by the evidence, twenty people might have been 
in a position to have fired the fatal shot. Indeed, the 


jovide nee of some of the witnesses shows that they were 


themselves in such a position. Yet, beyond the state- 
ment made by almost every witness in turn that the 
deceased Iii no quarrel With anyone on board, not a 
single fact seems to have heen elicited, or even sought 
for, to clear up the ease as to the possibility of 
the shot having been fired by some other person 
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than the deceased himself. The reports are doubtless 
defective in fullness and particularity, but the whole 
conduct of the Inquiry, and the questions put by 
the Court unite in pointing to the same implicit 
faith in “things as they are.” Tho chief officer threw 
overboard the pistol from which the fatal shot 


had been fired, as well as two other similar wea-. 


pons—a most extraordinary procecding, and cer- 
tainly a highly improper thing, to say the least, for 
him to have done. His explanation was that he 
did so for his own safety. But if, as was tacitly 
assumed throughout in the evidence of himself and 
all on board and apparently by the Court itself, 
the Captain had undoubtedly shot Aiimse//, what danger 
was there left to anyone's safety? And surely the 
chief officer could have insured his own safety by lock- 
up the lethal weapons: indeed, the mention of his own 
safety scems to indicate a suspicion in his mind that 
some one had shot the Captain and might seok to injure 
him also; in which case it wonld not only have con- 
duced to his snfety to retain a revolver in his possession, 
but the suspicion should have furnished an additional 
reason for preserving, until he reached port, the weapon 
which might form an important piece of evidence in 
any inquiry that might bo held. Yet next to no 
notice seems to have been taken of these circumstances, 
nor do they soem to have'suggested any pertinent ques- 
tion tothe mind of the Court. We do not allude 
to them now as drawing any sinister inferences from 
them ourselves, but with the object of showing by 
’ these examples the utter perfunctoriness and futility of 
the “ Inquiry.” 

The Finding, both in its form and effect, is of a piece 
with the conduct and methods of the “ Inquiry ” itself. 
- We have already alluded to the first part of the 
“Finding,” which fails to find some of the most im- 
portant ‘particulars, in the case. As to the actual 
eause of death—the object of the Inquiry—the 
Finding is equally loose aud valueless: it is to the 
effect that the deceased died ‘from the effects of a 
shot wound in the forchead,$and that there is 
no evidence to show whether. this was accidental 
or self-inflicted.” What are wo to understand by this ? 
The Jast expression (self-inflicted) would seem to show 
that the Court contemplated, the alternative of the 
dece:sed having lecu done to death by some other hand 
than his own: while, fro: that alternative the 
hypothesis of wilful or even culpable homicide is ex- 
cluded by the use of the word “aceidental.” Surely, if 
this was the idea, it would have been more satisfactory 
— especially for those on board the ship at the time—if 
the hypothesis thas excluded by circuitous implication 
had been expressly negatived. Or, is the expression 
“self-inflicted” intended to import only the voluntari- 
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to show whether this was the result of accident 
or otherwise. But here again, if that were the 
opinion of the Court, it would be doubly incumbent 
upon it, by saying so, expressly {to negative the 
perpetration of a homicide. If, in either case, the 
Court had reasons, as it well might have had, for not 
expressing a decided opinion, it would certainly have 
been more satisfactory, not only to those more directly 
concerned, but to the public, if a completely open 
verdict had been returned, or. the Court had found 
expressly such facts as it was prepared to find posi- 
tively, leaving the verdict open as to the rest. The 
Finding as it stands is—whatever the implications it 
may be intended to convey—clearly imperfect, and, if we 
may be permitted to say so, altogether illogical. On 
the whole it cannot be considered to redound greatly 
to the credit of our administrative, or judicial—or, 
shall we say, quasi-judicial—system here in Japan, 
that the circumstances attending the death of one’ of 
Her Majesty's lieges, when occurring from an admit- 
tedly unexplained pistol-shot, should, if inquired into 
by a British official at all, receive no more satisfactory 
kind of investigation than is furnished by this 
amorphous ‘ Inquiry.” | 





THE METHOD OF “CONDITIONING.” 


| 8 aioe LY the long continued depressed condition 
of the Silk trade has been the cause that no 
following has been given to tho feeling which 


|prevailed at the commencement of the present year in 


favor of a Conditioning House—the result-of articles 
which appeared in the columns of the Japan Weekly 
Mail of the 17th and 24th of December last. There, 
it was shown what advantages had accrued to the 
industry in [suropean centres of traffic in the “ noble 
article” by the introduction and perfection of a system 
under which silk could be bought for its actual weight 
of fibre, and not silk with a large addendum of water. 
We also showed how folicitotis had been the experiment 
in Canton of a “Conditioning” establishment started 
by a few foreign merchants: how the Chinese dealers, 
at first adverse to the scheme, had come to realize its 
benefits, and were enthusiastic in favor of its continu- 
ance, declining generally, in fact, to do business other 
wise than through the new institution ; and, by induce 
tion, how a similar enterprise should not fail to be of 
great advantage ina varioty of ways to both native 
and foreign silk-dealers in Japan. Now that affairs 
in the local trade have assumed a better aspect, the 
matter, we believe, is asain under serious considera- 
tion; and, if there is no disagreement in the camp, it 
is probable that there will, ere long, be in Yokohama 


ness of the act—both alternatives apptying to the /as flourishing a Conditioning association as Chere is in 
2 a \ ; J es ha ae ; ape 
deceased himself In that care the finding amownts; Canton, In view of this probability, we propose now 


to a complete exclusion of any other hand, and 
would be equivalent toa finding that the deceased 
dicd by lis own hand, but that there was no evidence 
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to describe the latest improved apparatus for reducing 
raw silk to ifs proper trade condition, employed in the 
three locations in Turin devoted to the purpose. Tor 
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our text we are indebted to Mr. Jules Persoz’s, of Paris,{210 kilograms or about 265 Ibs. of wood. With this 


useful essay upon the conditioning of silk. 

In the official establishment under the control of the 
Turin Chamber of Commerce, a method is in vogue, 
which affords, as it appears, great advantages of economy 

in the matter of heating and manipulation. Itis known 
as the “inversion” system, and is far superior to those 
still used in London and the French depéts. For the 
apparatus in the latter localities necessitate the re- 
moval of the material from place to piace, that is to say, 
its transport from one stove to another, a fact which 
always retards more or less the process of desiccation 
and is otherwise attended with inconvenience. Engi- 
neer Milesi, the inventor of a new drying stove, has 
developed the idea of so disposing these desiccators that 
they can at the will of the operator, each in their turn 
aud by the movement of a simple valve, be mada to act 
either as apparatus for conditioning in the proper sense 
of.the term or apparatus for preparation. He fixes in 
a rectangular metallic chest two sheet iron bells very 
close together, communicating at the upper sections, 
and each surmounted by a pair of seales. ‘To the 
right of the box is a lever which is worked upward or 
downward with the slightest possible pressure, and 
is used to moderate the draught, to interrupt it al- 
together during the operations, or even to invert it by 
the aid of valves perfectly adjusted. It can be fixed 
permanently in any of these positions; and a small 
valve suffices to intercept all communication between 
the two bells when the positive weight is taken. 

The machinery works very easily ; by an ingenious 
arrangement, Which, with a single current of- air, sup- 
plies two perfect normal apparatus giving two ab- 
solute weights in the same time as would otherwise 
be necessary for the conditioning ofa single sample. 

The system of heating is very economical. The 
fuel employed is wood burned in small quantities 
at a time, with a very slight draught, on the 
floor of a rather deep furnace surmounted by a system 
of cast iron tubes. These pipes, fixed in a mortared 
chest or healing chamber, receive all the products of 
combustion, just as in tubular boilers. They keep. the 
air environing them constantly heated ; and that is 
directed into the apparatus. The cold air required is 
drawn in at the opposite end of the heating chamber ; 
and its movement is inverse to that of the products of 
combustion which rush through the tubes. Thus the 
cleaning of the caloriferes is by no means difficult. It 
is only necessary to sweep the floor of the furnace and 
to pass & brush occasionally through the tubes to 
remove the small accumulations of soot. 

In the official Condition in Turin, as reorganized 
sinco the fire which some years ago destroyed the 
ancient material of the institution, there are two of 
these enloriferes, which can be worked alternately, 
thus providing means for effecting repairs without 
interrupting the work. ach fire-place heats ten 
duplicate apparatus, coustructed on the principle above 
detailed, and requires for teu working hours each day 
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expenditure, 200 lots of silk may be dried each day. 

The two other Conditions of Turin belong to private 
associations, and differ in some respects from the official 
institution. In one of them all the desiccating bells 
are arranged side by side in one large chest of metal. 
There is much the same arrangement of heating tubes, 
which, howeyer, in this case, are arranged vertically, 
to heat the air which is carried to the stoves. The 
Director of this establishment is not satisfied with 
enasing the air to pass regularly through the silk as it 
lays in the bells: he drives a fierce current of warm 
air, by means of a rotatory blast, upon the fibre, and 
asserts that by this means the process of desiccation is 
much hastened. It is hard to say whether the ad- 
vantages accruing from this practice are commensurate 
with the expenditure of energy, and the hot air which 
it necessitates. 

Tu the third Condition Honse in Turin the systom 
is nearly similar to that just described; but the 
duplicated stoves have the advantage of opening not 
only at the top, but at the sides like cupboards. 

Mr. Persoz, although Director of the very admirably 
conducted Conditioning establishment in Paris, evi- 
dently gives the preference to the Italian mode of 
procedure, which probably would be best adapted to the 
wants of such an organization as we hope to see ere 
long started and functioning in this vicinity. It may 
be worth mentioning, in connection with our previous 
articles, where it is suggested that, as coal-gas 
should be cheap in Japan it might be the best fuel to 
employ here, that one of the three Milan Conditions - 
is heated by the combustion of that gas. And so at 
Basle. With the expericnea of so many other coun- 
tries within our reach there is less than no reason why | 
we should not shortly have a flourishing Conditioning 
Company in Yokohama. ; 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 





I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barticade, 
And, guided by its swect 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring-flower tinted like*a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned ceageless overhead, the blossoming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless troes, 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea-breeze, 
And snow-drifts lingered under April skies. 


As, pausing, o'er the Ionely flower I bent, 

I thought of lives more lonely, clogged and pent, 
Which yet find room, 

Throngh care and cumber, colduess and decay, 

To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day. 
And make the sad earth happier for their sake, 


J. G@. WHiIttifr. 


March 25, 1882.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, 
or for the deductions they insy chovuse tu draw therefrom. ] 





To THE EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Srtr,—In a notice of the Evangelical Alliance which appeared 
in your issue of the 18th instant, it was stated that the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland is indebted to the “native 
pecuniary contributions, in the sum of yen 52.51."> The above 
item appeurs under the head of ‘Contributions of Native 
Christians.” But, in addition to that sum, I may stato that 
payments by native patients into the Dispensary alone 
during last year amounted to yen 778.824. Butas no column 
was provided for such an item, it does not appear in the 
Alliance statistics. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
THOMAS LINDSAY, 
Secretary of the U. P. Church of 
Scotland Mission. 
20, Tsukiji, 
24th March, 1882. 


[Then the Table of Statistics is misleading. The heading 
“ Contributions of Native Christians for all purposes” can 
convey but one sense to the eye and the intelligence. We 
doubt not, however, that in its next report the Alliance will 
illustrate its good work by more correct, and perhaps also 
completer, description.—Ep. .J.//.] 


—s 


To THE EpiITor OF TUE ‘JAPAN DaILy Malt.” 


Dear Sir,—I could not help feeling rather amused at the 
report you published, this morning, of the meeting of the 
Yokohama Cricket Club, when it was decided by a grent 
majority not to open the ground on Sunday, for any members 
who feIt so disposed, to have ae quiet hour's amusement. 
Always presuming your report to be’correct, I must say that I 
cannot agree with the remark of ono speaker that this (Sunday 
cricket, I mean, not opening public grounds for the game) was 
not the practice in England and should not therefore be made 
a practice here. It is many years since I left England; but I 
have a distinct recollection of the well-known Archdeacon 
Denison, the Revd. Arthur Tooth, and several other ecclesiastical 
personages, “aiding and abetting” in cricket and similar amuse- 
ments on Sunday, because they Lept their parishioners out of 
mischief. 

Surely if it be not sinful to stop in the stifling atmosphere of 
the Club billiard-room, or tuke a more manly exercise in a 
“pull round the shipping” on » Sunday afternoon, there can be 
no harm in a quict game of cricket or lawn tennis, on Sundays, 
uuless it be perhaps that “people can see us.” What alter- 
native has a youugsler who has worked hard all the week P 
A ride to Katassi, to Tetsuka, or round the road, all three 
involving as a rule an utterly unnecessary consumption of 
more or less inferior liquor. In my Eton days we were divided 
into “ wet bobs” and “ dry bobs’. Here the former can take a 
good pull, which will not only benefit them, but indirectly their 
employérs; but the latter are debarred a similar privilege. When 
such a latitude is allowed in one direction, how is it that it is 
stopped (by the “ anco’ guid” ?) in the other? Do you remem- 
ber Hood's lines as to the clusing of the Zoo on Sundays ? 


The elephant, although he has no bands 
Has he no sermon in his trunk for Sunday ? 
9 v a ce oe c c 
Tis possible that Pug’s nnsecemly fun 

Hax sent them all to Coventry till Monday ; 
Or p’hays some animal, 110 serious one, 

Was orcrheard in laughter ona sunday! 
But what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy ? 


You Ys fui tui } ly, 


SQUARE LEG. 
March 24th, 1882. 
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OF OLD NEWGATE. 








THE STORY 





The custom of making the chief gates of a city its prisons 
was common enough in ancient times. Old London had three 
such prisons—Cripplegate, for common trespassers, such as 
were afterwards sent to the comptors ; Ludgate, a prison for 
debtors who were free of the city; and Newgate, a place of 
confinement, of great strength, for the worst kind of offenders 
and state criminals. Newgate was built when the other gates 
were old, hence its name; but it probably occupied the site of 
an old Roman gate, which was erected as an outlet for the 
military way, Watling Strect, and which had been known as 
the Chamberlain-gate. 

‘he cause of its erection, or re-erection, is very clearly de- 
tailed by Stow ; who, writing of the days when Norman Wil- 
liam was nearing the end of his tempestuous career, and when 
all the chief citivs of the kingdom, including a large portion of 
London, had been destroyed by fire, speaks of the restoration 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, commenced by Bishop Mauritius, and 
proceeds to tell how “ After Mauritius, Richard Beamore did 
wonderfully advauce the work of the said church, purchasing 
the Jarge streets and lanes roand about, wherein were wont to 
dwell many people, which grounds ho began to compass about 
with a strong wall and gates, By means of this increase of the 
church territory, but more by enclosing of grounds for so large 
a cemetery, or churchyard, the high and large street, stretching 
from Aldgate in the east to Ludgate in the west, was in the 
place so crossed and stopped up that the carriage through the 
city westward was forced to pass without the said churchyard- 
wall on north side through Paternoster Row, and then south, 
Ave-Maria Lane, and again west through Bowrar Row to 
Ludgate, or else ont of Chepe or Watheling Street, to turn 
south through the Old Exchange, when west through Carter 
Lane, again north of Creed Lane, and then west through Lud- 
gate, which passage, by reason of so often turning, was very 
cumbersome and dangerous both to horse and muan.- For re- 
medy whereof n New-gate was made, and so called.” 

In the year 1218 it was found necessary to repair the new 
gate, for we have a letter written by Henry III. in that year, 
which commands the sheriffs of London to repair the gaol for 
the safe keeping of his prisoners, and apply to his exchequer 
for the cost. 

At this time the wealthy Jews, who had come into England 
with the Conqueror, to join the few hapless people. of that 
strange race who had already settled here under the ‘protecting 
laws of the Confessor, had steadily grown in numbers, wealth, 
and importance. In the Old Jewry, in which they had their 
Ghetto, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Coleman Street, 
to which they were confined, they abounded. ‘They paid so 
heavily in fines and taxes for tho privilege of practising the 
ceremonies of their religion, and that of being the only per- 
mitted usurers, that they were compared to a sponge, which 
the king employed to absorb the wealth of the kingdom in or- 
der that he might squeeze it out into his own coffers ; and, in 
return for the benefit they bestowed, the king placed them 
under royal protection, and defended them against the spirit of 
Jew-persecuting hate and cruelty which animated the worst 
passions of the people and the pricsthood. 


One of the conditions to which the Jews most reluctantly 
submilted was that which compelled them to register, for the 
King’s benefit, “every bond, note-of-hand, mortgage-deed, and 
title-deed that came into their possession, and this they so fre- 
quently violated that many of that unbappy race were reduced 
to beggary, or made to taste the tender mercies of a Christian 
jailer in the Newgate prison. 

The jealousy and loathing inspired by the Jews and by the 
special privileges and protection awarded them, found expres- 
sion in the popular belief that they sacrificed Christian children, 
and secretly tortured them to death at the sclemnisation of the 
passover, and on other occasions, In 1235, seven Jews were 
condemned to pay the king twenty thousand marks, or suffer 
perpetual imprisonment, for circumeising a Christian child at 
Norwich (then a place of growing commercial importance), 
and afterwards attempting its crucifixion. Some of those con- 
demued to life-long imprisonment were sent to the New-gate, 
and Aaron, son of Abraham, and other Jews, were some short 
time after also sentenced to pay a fine of the like amount, or 
pass the rest of their days in that prison and in others. Mat- 
hew, of Paris, infers that this was for no offence they bad 
given, but merely to “ defray the extraordinary charge the king 
had been atin entertaining Lhomas, Earl of Savoy, the Queen's 
uncle, Wile come into Wneland that year to make him a visit.” 

Tn 1255 the King was so sorely displeased with the city 
magnates, because one John Olfrem, a clerk, who had been 
committed to Newgate for kiling a prior related to the king 
and queen, had by some meas contrived to escape, that he 
commanded the mayer and sheriffs to be brought before him ; 
and beesuse the former laid the blame upon the latter, kept 
them prisoners in the ‘Tower for upwards of a month, and 
levied a fine of three Ghousand matks on the cily. 

In 1326, Robert Baldecocke, the king’s chancellor, was im- 
prisoned in old New-gate by the insurgent citizens, who had 


seized him at Hereford and brought him in triumph to London. 
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Oa the way to that prison they so cruelly and mercilessly beat 
him that he died in his cell of their ill-usage, In 1337—the 
yeur in which the dinners of the prelates and nobles were con- 
fined by law to two courses—the miserable condition of the 
prisoners in Newgate so touched the heart’ of Sir John Pul- 
teney, draper, andex-lord mayor, that he gave four marks a 
vear lo he spent foy their relief. Sir John resided in Laurence 
Poultney Lane, to which he probably gave its name, and was 
the ancestor of that great statesman and philanthropist, the 
Earl of Bath. 

In the mayorally of Sir William Walworth, who gave the 
city a new seal, broke out the insurrection of the serfs, who 
marched in triumph upon London under the leadership of Join 
or Walter—otherwise Wat—'l'yler ; and, breaking open New- 
egate, set the prisoners free, making proclamation of death to 
all lawyers, as the worst enemics of the people’s liberties and 
rights, 

When a conspiracy against the life of King Henry the Fifth 
—Shakespeare’s King Harry—was discovered, and the gaards 
which every alderaun commanded in his pariicular ward were 
suddenly inarched ont for his defence, there was another mid- 
night alarm, and more prisoners for the gate called New. 
Some conspirators were taken at midnight at the Axe Inn, 
Without Bishopsgate, and John Borgate, a earpenter, with 
seven others of the band, made confession, and, i consequence, 
so overcrowded Newgate prison that a dreadful pes ilence 

“broke out, which swept away tho keeper, the turnkey, and 
fifty-four prisonors. . ; 

In the year 1418, a notable prisoner was bronght to Newgate 
—a parson, of Wrotham, in Kent; nnd, in 1422, the prison was 
rebuilt, with a view to the avoidunce of such fearful outbreaks, 
for, as Stow says, “license was granted to John Coventre, 
and William Grove, executors to Richard Whittington "— the 
Dick Whittington of our famous nursery story—* to re-edify 
the goal of Newgate, which they did with his goods.” Sir 
Richard was not the only benefactor to whom the miserable 
captives were indebted for improved conditions of living. 
Another of the City’smunificent lord mayors, ‘Thomas Knowles, 
grocer, at his own expense had water conveyed into the prison 
from a public fountain by the Chapel of St. Nichelas, which 
stood beside St. Bartholomew's Hospital. . 

In 1431, all the free-men prisoners in Ludgate were removed 
into the New-zate prison by the city sheriffs ; and, soon af er, 
these saine sheriffs through, as Stow says, “ the false suggestion 
of John Kingesell, jailer of Newgate,” sent ciyhteen of them 1o 
the compters © pinioncd as if they had been felons” and not 
debtors. Buton the sixteenth of June, Ludgate was acain 
restored to the city free-nen who were prisoners for debt, on 
which occasion a member of the tailors’ guild, Henry Deane, 
Was appointed their jailer, or keeper. 

The troubloug year of fear and strife, 1457, broneht some 
notible prisoners to Newgate, in the persons of Riv Thomas 
and Sir Richard Percie, of the north; who, with Lord Egre- 
mont, ina fierce affray between themselves and the Marl of 
Salisbury, had caused the death and mutilation of many brave 
men. And, one memorable night soon after, (he midnight silence 
of the old city was rudely disturbed by the sudden jangling 
out of all the warning bells of the wards, mingling with cries 
of alarm, and over all the great, sonorous betl of St. Paul's, 
rousing the sleepers to hear the tramp of hurried feet, with 
the clash and rattle of arms, and see the lurid glow of passing 
torches, lanterns, and cressets, in the narrow, winding atrects 
and lanes. ‘The fiery nobles in Newgate had broken their bonds, 
and, escaping from prison, had gone, sword in hand, to the 
Tower, demanding an andience of the king; while the other 
prisoners, overpowering their guards, had seized the gate, and 
were holding it by force against the sheriff and their otficers. 
It was only after a long and desperate siege that the gate 
was taken, und ita defenders put in irons, to awart the judy- 
ment of the kiny and the lord mayor. 

A fresh batch of prisoners crowded Newgate shortly afier the 
Jack Cade insurrection, when a young Jondou mere-r, who 
hid newly returned from Ltaly—where the aw forbade him to 
carry a dagzer—inceting in Cheapside an Italian wearing his 
dagger, snatched it from him and hroke his head with it. 
© Englishmen may nob carry their daggers in Ttaly,” quoth he, 
“and therefore no Italian shall carry a dagser in Loudon,” 
For this high-handed offence and illogical reasoning, he was 
summoned before the lord mayor, and condemned to imprison- 
ment in Newgate. Buton the way to that prison, a Londen mob 
assembled, attacked the officers who guarded the moreer, reseed, 
and set lim free; and then, by way of giving: more cmphatre 
proof of their symputhy, aifaeked the houses of the wealtay 
Italian merchants, and were uot dispersed without bloodshed, 
Thence came new inmates for tie Neweate ells. When their 
trial came on, the mob onee more asscinbled, and threatened 
bo Wreak deadly vengeance on those who dared try the pris mers, 
S'Ying- such territying expression to their fieves will that the 
Mnnidated comiuissioners abruptly adjourned wn retired pre- 
STpleately, I[owever, or the Following day, all the city band 
ne brought out armed for battle, and made so warlike and 
formidalle a display as fo intimidate the mob in its tin ne and 

Ure prompt justice and the effectual camying out of the 
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three were put to death at Tybura. 

In 1468, tho citizens were all wrathfully aglow against a 
London jury found guilty of receiving bribes from the friends 
of a prisoner they were trying. Not only were these men 
committed to Newgate, but they were carried in a cart from 
that prison to Cornhill and back, with paper caps on their 
heads, exposed to the excerations, jeers, and offensive missiles 
of the indignant citizens and their none too-merciful apprentices. 
Soon after new laws were enacied, to secure the purity of 
jurors, each of whom, it was ordained, should be worth not 
less than a hundred marks, and be fined for refusing to serve, 
or for delivering an unjust verdict; or fined and imprisoned 
if found guilly of receiving bribes. . 

Amongst other prisoners in the Newgate of those olden 
days, there was, as Strype tells, “abundance” of women who 
had been found guilry of killing their children. 

“The evil May-Day” riots of,1517 crowded Newgate and 
most of the other London prisons to excess. The first ringleaders, 
Stephen Stubly, Stephen Belts, and others, were the first to 
experience ite tender mercies, until on the May-Duy morning 
the mob broke into the prison, and carried them off. Dr. 
Bell, who preached a sermon instigating the riot, was goon 
after sent to Newgate with a great crowd of the men and 
boys he had misguided, : 

From the pateut rolls of our seventh King Henry, we glean, in 
the extract following, what the prison was like which moved the 
kindly heart of grand and great Dick Whittington to pity :— 
“Yet hit wasdebel over litel; and so contagious of eyre yat 
hit caused the deth of many men;” and Grafton, the city 
historian, described it as “a most ugly and loathsome prison.” 
We shall see presently what the prison, when improved, was like, 
and so judge of what it may have been before. In 1612, Mr. 
Robert Dow, n merchant tailor, was appoined sexton or bellmau 
Sepulchre’s, to pronounce a solumn exhortation to the 
prisoners in Newgate on the night before their execution. 

Passing over many stirring events of cily history with which 
the old prison gate was associated, we come to the year in 
Which it was seriously damaged by “ The Great Fire of London,” 
1666.) Tt reyanined in a partially ruinous condition until 1672, 
when it was thorovghly repaired, and adorned with ‘Tuscan 
otilasters, niches, and statues—the figure of Liberty (with a cat 
ataits feet, in honour of Sir Richard Whittington) being placed 
on oue side, and those of Justice, Truth, and Mercy, on the 
other. 

Yhe following ilustrates a form of crimo arising from the 
wearing of swords. whieh dowhtless gave Nuwyate nemy an 
inmate. In August, 1699, Yhe talk of the town, says‘a letter 
addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, ‘is abouta tragical piece 
of calantry in Newgato.” Tt proceeds :—" Tdon't doubt but what 
Your Grace has heard of a bastard son of Sit George Norton, who 
Was under sentenee of death for killing a dincing-master in the 
streets. The Lords Justices reprieved him, till they heard from 
the judge that 10 exeeption was to be taken at the verdict. It 
being signified lo the young man on Tuesday last in the after- 
noon that he was to die the next day, lis aunt, who was sister 
Lo his mother, brought two doses of opium, and they took it 
between them. Theaunt frankly declared she could not survive 
her nephew, her life being wrapped up in his, and he declared 
that, the law having pula period to his life, he thonght it no 
offence to choose the way he weull go onbof the world.” The 
poison killed the nephew, but by timely remedies, forcibly 
ndministered, the aunts life appears to have been preserved. 

During the rebellion in favour of the Pretender—in which 
the earls of Derweutwater, Nicthesdale, Winton, Cornwall, and 
many other noblemen of the highest rank took part—bundreds 
of prisonsrs, belonging to all classys of society, were 
broucht to Londou. ‘They were tied back to back and mounted 
on horses, and a very large ninober were couveyed through the 
streets, amongst yelling, jecring, cursing, filth-throwing, or 
silently-sympathising, crowds, to Newgate, where they were 
confined in the already greatly-overcrowded yards and cells, 
previous fo receiving condemnation, and enduring the frightful 
horvors of their exeeutions for high treason. 

Amonast other prisoners in the old city gate who made their 
names infamons in its annals, was that coarse, cowardly, brutal 
ruffian of the lowest type—Joseph Blake, alias Blueskin, who 
died drank on “‘f'yburn ‘Tree ” in 1723, and was the intimate 
associate of two other more notorious criminals, who passed 
their last hours in Newgate, Jonathan Wild—most detestable 
and vile of all—and Janek Sheppard. The prison-breaking 
exploits of the Jatles wee indeed of the most extraordinary 
kind, and his character stands out from that of his associates, 
not only as fess braial, bat as one marked with a reugh kind of 
chivalrous generosity, and an amount of daring and resolute 
bravery which oce crinot bat admire. even in au abject so de- 
graded as Weommon thief and burglar. Bot for Blueskin and 
Wild, with (heir insiruaments—women of abandoned character— 
Sheppard might have lived and died respectable, respected, and 
happy. as an diacdus:riots, honest carpenter, In Newgate he was 
visited hy people of rank aud fashion, eager to look upon, and 
speak to so, extraordinary a mialefactor, and there the great 
fashionable portrait-painter, Sir James Thornhill, seb up bis 
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eas], in order that posterity might look upon Jack Sheppard's 
portrail. 

In 1718, the ancient gate prison began to show signs of decay. 
A huge fragment, on which the royal arms were cut, fell into 
the roadway with a tremendous crash, tearing up the paving 
stones, but fortunately doing no greater damage. 

In the evening of March 20th, 1752, four of the prisoners in 
Newgate, under sentence of death, contrived to sew off the 
Irons they wore, and with them attacked Sinclair, the turukey, 
who was about to lock them for the night in their cells—stone 
cells unwarmed, in which ajrude mat and a rug formed toeir 
bed. ‘Thoy stubbed and cut him with knives, aid compeliod 
him tocall out to Wood, the outer deorkeeper, to “let tie 
gentlomen out,” as if they had been visitors. Wood, however, 
had heard the struggle, and given the alarm, so a desperate fight 
ensued between the turnkeys and the felons, when Mr. Akerman, 
the govornor, sent hurricdly to the Tilt-yaid fora party of 
Guards. Sir William Calvert, Alderman Gaseoigue, and soe 
other gentlemen hearing of the battle, hurried to the gaol, and, 
soon after, soldiers were sent from the Tower. By that time 
the prisoners had barricaded themselves in the cells, and, after 
along parley, surrendered. ‘They were all banged on the fol- 
lowing Monday—the usual hanging day in every week, when 
sometimes as many as twenty would be carted away to their 
death at Tyburn or Kennington Common, Taw, the Peo- 
jector—if a statement made in the Lhirsduy's Journal of Dee. 
17, 1719, may be reccived—once occupied a cell in Newyate, 
having been condemned to death For killing * Mr. Wilson, com- 
monly called Beau Wilson, ina duel.” He owed his escape, as 
others appear to have done, to “asilver key,” or, in other words, 
to bribery, and fled to France. He was the son of a silversmith 
at Edinburgh. . 

In 1726, Catherino Hayes was sentenced to bo burnt for 
murdering her husband. It was customary to strang'e culprits 
thus condemned, at the stake ; but in this ease the fire, being 
applied too soon, burnt the hangman's bands, aud the poor 
shrieking woman was literally burnt alive! 

In 1747 the condition of the prisén was indicated by: the 
Ordinary of Newgate, who spoke of his being “2ccustomed to 
iho nauseous smell of the prison,” as the reason why he did not. 
readily detect foul smells. 


In September, 1767, the notorious Elizabeth Brownrigy, bet- 
ter known as Mother Brownrigg, occupied a condemned cell iu 
Newgate. Then came the Wilkes und Liberty riots, with more 
grist for the grim old mill, and more fiuit for Tyburn ‘Tree. 
The Spitalfields weaver riots of 1769, too, filled no few of its 
cells in consequence of a strike for increased wages. ‘I'wo were 
hanged at, ag the sentence ran, “ the most convenient place near 
Bethual Green Church,” a novelty which cansed considerable 
legal and civic controversy. The sheriffs, hesistating to carry 
it out, appealed to the king fer a respite. In consequence, 
weeks clapsed before the men were haveed, much ink being 
shed in the meantime, and much time wastedin legal argument. 

Silas fodd, a philanthropist and Methodist preacher, has 
painted somo terrible pictures of old Nowgale, The blas- 
phemous language used by the felons horrified him. He found 
there on ony occasion six men of good family condemned to 
the gallows for bighway robbery, one a clergyman's son, two 
men of fortune, ard another an officer in the navy, who had 
been on the eve of marrying one of the Duke of Hamilton's 
daughters. Their defence was that the crime had been com- 
mited by them in a body as a wild kind of after-dinner freak, 
but it was not received. Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, by inces- 
sant importunities, succecded at the last moment in obtaining 

from the king a reprieve for her lover, which reached him at 
Tyburn just asthe halter was placed about his neck. It was 
brought in furious haste by -the lady herself, who carried him 
away in her carriage. ‘lodd also accompanied from Newgate to 
Kennington Common, where she was hanged, Mary Edmoudson, 
executod for a murder committed, and afterwards confessed, hy 
her cousin, a foot-soldier, who came up into the cart to kiss ber 
before she was “ turned off !” This villain was aficrwards found 
guilty of highway robbery, and cast for death, but the judge, 
with that traditionrl notion of lawyers that law is ubove justice, 
an idea which has not yet quite died out, procured a reprieve 
for him, in order that public attention might not be called te 
the fact that an innocent girl had been condemned to death, 

In 1750, the overcrowded, dirty, il-ventilited prison—in 
which both officers and prisoners were being regularly and 
conetantly ecarried off by the diseases it generated—itsell 
demonstrated, ina very startling and tragic fashion, the neces- 
sity for a reforin in its interior arrangement and management. 
In one session prisoners brought up for trial, and contaminated 
by what was called, significantly though, the “gaol fever,"—a 
fever gener:ted by the want of sufficient light, ventilation. 
warmth, food, and cleanliness--infected, aud thereby killed, 
in tht single session, two judges, several jaryvinen. the Lerd 
mayor, some of the legal officers of the Cours, anda few of the 
spectators—in all, sixty people. It swept off hundreds every 
year, and sent away men who had been strong and hesithy, to 
xuffer, from disease for the rest of the:r lives. In those days. as 
Mr. J. J. Kingsmill wrote in 1852, “a committal to prison was 
often equivalent, iu fact, to a sentence of death by some 
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frightful disease, and in all to the extremes of cold and hun-’* 
wer,” 

In some of the Jater prints of the old prison-gate will be seen 
wv revolving fun, like the sails of a small windmill, on the top, 
over the gale, "This was put up as a ventilator, to drive fresh 
alrinty the prison, and disperse the foul. But its erection 
spread consternation through the entire neighbourhood, and so 
much alarm did it ceeate, that the surrounding inhabitauts 
Vigorously protested against is use, as sacking up the foul air 
of the prison to convey infection to the pure air they were 
conpelled to breatoc. 

At last, after au existence of five hundred years, the grim 
old prison gate was pulled down, Its cud came none too soon. 
ilth, which had always been regarded as the neeessary accom- 
pantments of tmprisonmieut, and whieh made the old phrase 
“rottme in gaol,” one of literal trath, liad converted it into a 
pest-house, An awful system of merciless severity, practised 
within lis walls, had awakened dangerous feeliugs of sympathy 
and commiseration for all whe were ininured in it, aud given 
even the foulest of crimes that false glory which arises from 
their appearing to break laws barbarous in cruelty, and unjustly 


severe. Its associations inspired cither terror and disgust in 
the law-abiding, or savage hate and reckless desperation in the 


passtonate and lawless. Despite its outer beauty, which is not 
apparcut in engravings of it, but of which we find old histories 
and surveys of London enthusiastically laudatory, it could not 
have been regarded generally with any feelings but those of 
loathing and disgust. 

The pulling down of Old Nowgate began in 1770, and in the 
same year was laid the foundation stone of New Newgate, by 
the famous lord mayor, Siv William Beckford, in his robes of 
state, attended by the aldermen, by the sheriffs, Janes J'own- 
send and J. Sawbridge, and by the common councilmen, 
in their robes of stare. Gold coins of the retyning lang were 
deposited under it, and, at the conclusion of the ceremony, his 
lordship stood up and drank “success to the new prison,” ex- 
pressing his hope * that the iberties of the people might be as 
lasting as the stona he had just laid,” and bis wish that wien 
the prison was built if might be so ‘ successful” as fo remain 
empty. It was the good old lord mayor's List public duty. He 
caught a severe cold, went home to his seat at Fonthill, and, 
travelling up to Londen for the discharge of offictal business in 
gieat haste and anxiety of mind, he rode one hundred miles in 
asingle day. This brought on the rheumatic fever, of which 
he died. Its architect was the city surveyor, George Danes, 
who also built the Mausion House, and certainly did not improve 
the City Guildhall, although he tried hard todo so. The 
prison was built entirely of stons, and consisted of a 
centre building, for the governor's or le-eper'’s residence, and 
{wo wings—the south wing being intended for Felons and the 
north for debtors. Within, it formed a Jarge square with an 
open space in the centre, in: which the prisoners were to take 
exercise and reesive fresh air. Tho inner side contained the 
prison cells and in one of the divisions was the prison chapel. 
It was not completed before 1783, 

Among the New Newgate prisoners, whose rtories will 
always remain most melancholy reading, stands that of the 
once popular clergyman, Dr. William Dodd, who was lung for 
forgery in 1777. He was the author of several well-known 
works, amongst which his Beauties of Shakespeare, now 
very often crops up in old-fastioned Iibraries aud second- 
hard book stalls. He was preacher at the Magdalen Hospital, 
where his pathetic pleadings for the fallen were most 
attractive to fashionable ladies, whe would sob and weep 
as they listened to his sermons. We was appointed one 
of the king's chaplains, and in 1765 took lis degree of 
LL.D. at Cambridg:. We need not pursue a eareer which is 
full of moral lessons for the cxtravayant and socially ambi- 
tious. When he had an income of eight hundred a year he 
was so perplexed and made so desperate by threatening credi- 
tors, that he forged the name of on+ of his former pupils, then 
Marl Chesterfield, on a cheqne for £4,200; and, although he 
refunded the money, for that crime he was condemned to a 
diseraceful death. ‘Tho prosceution was co:upelled by the lord 
mayor, Authony Brown Jusq., a fish-inonger ; and his former 
pupil way foreed to become a most reluctant prosecutor. The 
jury who fonnd lim guilty earnestly petitioned for the exten- 
sion of the royal mevey to him. The newspapers teemed with 
plendings for his hfe, and private influence was exerted in tha 
highest quarters. Parish officers, dressed in deep mourning 
went from house to house soliciting signatures to petitions for 
him to the king, A thousand pauds were offered the turnkey 
te permit him to escape ; and even the lord mayor penitently 
headed a deputation of the Common Conacil to St. James's 
Palace. All im vain, bis care vo ended oa the fatal tree at 
Tyiurn. Tis Tast hours were spent in peaving to and for 
the man who wes his companion in the condemued cell, and 
who was excented with lin. 

During his stay ino Newyate ho wrote some versay, @te., 
ealled Prison DTroughis, an extract from which gives his 
opinion of that prison as il then was :— : 

“A school of infumy ! from wheuce, improvel 
In every hardened villany returns 
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More hardened, a foe to God and Man, 
The miscreant nursed in its infectious lap ; 
All covered with its pestilential spots, 
And dreading death and prison.” 

It is not a little singular that some short time before his 
execution, Dr. Dodd preached a forcible sermou against capital 
punishment, which he denounced with great earnestness. 

Not less melancholy is the story of another clergyman, who 
was 2 condemned criminal in Newgate, the Rev. James 
Hackman. He was an amiable and very widely-respected 
gentleman, so passionately in love with a beautiful and accom- 
plished yeung woman named Reay, whom an eccentric old 
lord had seduced and made his mistress, that, in the frenzy of 
his indignation and despair lie shot her as she was passing 
from Covent Garden ‘Theatre to her carriage. He had 
intended to kill both the woman he so fatally loved and 
himself, but the attempt at suicide failed. He was hung on 
the 19th of April, 1779. 


In 1780, the remains of Old Newgate were des!royed by fire 


during the famous and tervible * No popery ” or ** Lord George 
Gordon” riots. The governor of Newgate, Boswell’s friend, 
the Mr. Akerman. above-mentioned, had been warned of the 
mob’s intention to destroy the prison and hang hims-If. He 
escaped with difficulty, but the prison was demolished and 
burnt, the prisoners set free. ‘he result of all this was the 
renewed over-crowding of Newgate and fresh in:nates for the 
condemned cells, but for a long time the furious and mad- 


dened mob was unchecked and triumphant, a panic haying 


taken hold of the authorities. 

In 1802, Governor Wall was commilted:-to Newgate, cust 
for death. A brave soldier of high rank, steru and severe, 
with a strict sense of duty, but brutal and ferocious when 
angry ; be was regarded with decp interest, and by many with 
rincere sympathy, ‘The crime for which he suffered hat been 
committed many years before he came to Knglind and gave 
himself up for trial, He was the first who snifered by the 
new “drop,” which took the place of the cart permanently 
either in that or in the following year. Almost 


—is that sé?” 

1807 was notable in the calendar of Newgate in connection 
with the murderers Haggerly and Holloway, at whose exeeu- 
tion many in the crowd were trampled to death. 
Street conspirators parsed their last hours in Newgate, so did 


Fauntleroy, the great and fashionable banker who was hung 
The late Charles Dickens used to tell a curious 


for forgery. 
story of this remarkable criminal. ) 
panions bidding him good-bye for the last time, said, 
“ Fauntleroy, you stand on the brink of the grave. Remember, 
ny dear fellow, that solemn text,‘ Nothing we brought into 
the world, and it is certain we can take nothing out.’ You can 


One of his boon com- 


have no objection as a friend to confide to me where you got 


your famous Curayoa ?” 

In 1810, the complaints which bad beeu urged against the 
old gate prison were revived against Newgate ; and, in 1815, to 
avoid the old pestilential overcrowding, the debtors were re- 
moved to Giltspur Street Compter. In 1811 fresh complaints 
of the same kind argsc, and these complaints werg repeated by 
the Governmont Inspectors, with steadily accumulating force, 
in 1836, 1838 and 1843. Over and over again bas it been 
stigmatised as the worst and worst-managed of the large pri- 
sons in England. Casual offenders were thrown into the society 
of habitual criminals, with the worst possible result. It was 
a monstrous scliool for crime in which, to quote Charles Knight's 
Cyclopedia of London— The young were placed with the old 
the healthy with the sick, the clean with the filthy, and even, 
the lunatic was there the sport or the fear of the prison.” 
The philanthropist, Howard, serupled not to affirm that half 
the robberiesin London were planned in prison ; and another 
philanthropist, Buxton, wrote, ‘‘ Many and grievous are the in- 
stances which have come to my knowledge of persons corrupted 
by prison ; ” and he gocs on to paint some pictures of Newgate, 
in illustration of that asscrtion, which afford ample evidence of 


its truthfulness. 

We tells of a curious and grotesque custom amongst prison- 
ers in Newgate: “ When,” says he, ‘any prisoner commits 
an offence againt the prison community, or against any in- 
dividual of it, he is tried. Someone, generally the oldest und 
most dexterous thief, is appointed judge.” A towel, tied in 
knots, imilates a judyo's wig; he takes an elevated scat, and to 
eall him anything but My lord “isa serious misdemeanour, 
A jury is appointed and duly sworn, and the prisoner, unless 
he bribes his judge with money to bespent in liquor, could not. 
be sure of an vcquittal, but.on the contrary, was certain to be 
found guilty and punished, Tne punishment varied. Stand- 
ing in the pillory meant Leing fixed with one’s head betwee 
the legs of chair to which ones arms were securely fastened. 
The prixcner who could bribe and woulda bribe was mesi 
cruelly punished. Scarecly a day was allowed to elapse with- 
out his betme tried for ons offence or another. He disturbed 
them by coughing, or he forgot to close a door, or moved some- 
thing which ought not to be touched-—any excuso would suffice, 
Songs aud stories aud drunken orgies were common in the 
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his last 
words were, ‘' 1 am informed I shall go dewn with great force 


The Cato- 


prison ward af Newgate. And those who were condemned to 
death shared the same occupations, ridiculing the idea of death 
having terrors for them, or carelessly referring to it in the old 
saying, ‘f Playcrs at bowls must expect rubbers.” Mr. Harmer, 
a criminal lawyer giving evidence, spoke of this before one of 
the commissions, and said he had secn in Newgate “some of 
Lhe last separations with their friends, of persons about to be 
executed, when there was nothing of solemnity init; and when 
it was more like parting for a country journey than taking a 
lagt farewell; I heard one man, in taking a gliss of wine, say 
to his companion who was to suffer the next morning, ‘ Well, 
here's luck.’ The fate of one set of culprits, in some instances, 
has no effect on those who who are next to be reported. They 
play at ball and pass their jokes, as if nothing was the matter.” 

But this story must end. In 1819, the condemned cells of 
Newgate began to be less frequently in u-e, a committee of the 
Criminal law, under the presidency of Sir James Mackintosh, 
having repealed some of the crimes which had been capital. It 
was then no longer death to carry away a woman unlawfully ; 
bankrupts were no longer to be hung for defrauding their credi- 
tors ; tho destroyers of turnpike and flood-gates were permitted 
to live, and so were gypsies, or Eeyptians who dared to remain 
within our realm one month, Men who went disguised to tho 
mint were no longer to be killed for that crime, and shop- 
lifting for the value of five shillings no longer entailed the 
penalty of death—and even those who attempted to destro 
aes were not considered altogether unfit to draw the breat 
of lite. 

Inu 1826, Sir Robert Peel lessened the list of capital offences 
once again hy extending the mercy of life to those who stole 
books from stalls at fairs, and to those who stole goods or 
money froma private dwelling, providing the stolen articles were 
worth less than five pounds. ‘I'wenty-eight of the statutes 
which inflicted death on forgers were abolished,so that to meet 
their end on the gallows it was necessary for men to forge 
bonds, deeds, receipts, transfers of stock, debontures, orders, 
warrants for money, or a man’s last will aud testament. 

In 1832, the still overcrowded condemned cells were again 
relieved by laws limiting the death-penaity to even more 
setlous crimes, for at last people bégan to see that it was not 
the severity of punishments which retarded crime, and which 
only won sympathy and commiscration for the criminals but 
he certainty of punishment for crimes ‘against which every 
voice and every band was sure to be raised in stern and re- 
solute opposition, 

Having traced my story briefly, and of necessity imperfectly, 
so fur towards our own day that the recollections of many will 
serve Lo complete it, Imay now put aside the pen. 

A. H. WALL. 
—Tine. 
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NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 





A certain portion of the vernacular press, finding itself 
devoid of any tangible matter for complaint or detraction, 
adopts a method—more humourous than suitable—of assail- 
ing the reputation of H. B. M’s Minister. 
the Hocht Shimbun, or some other of the anti-Governmont 
association, told us a short time ago that the Japan Herald 
had pledged itself to support Sir Harry Parkes’ poliey—a 


In this vein 


notion which certainly Lad the effect of creating not a little 
merriment, but which was probably intended rather as a 
sarcasm on the insolent ius‘gnificance of that mischief- 
making journal than as a device for demeaning the British 


Minister. Mingled with this merriment, however, was a 
fecling of momentary wrath, for there are certain names 


which, in Englishmen’s ears, do not fit themselves 
comfortably to vulgar jesting. It would seem 
however, that the fashion set by the Mochi Shim- 
bun is too admirable to be left unimitated, for the 
Fiji Shimpo assures us to-day (18th inst.) that a cortain 
Mr. I. Blackwell is about to publish a newspaper in Hi- 
yogo with the “object of supporting the policy of the 


now, 


British Minister.” Now for ought we know to the contrary 
Mr. Biackweil may regard Kobe as a fair field for journali:- 
tic enterprise, and in that event the probability is that in 
common with almost all his countrymen he will be found 
in the same camp as er Majesty’s present Representative. 
Our Tokiyo eontemporary’s intention, therefore, may be as 
malicious as ho pleases, but with his act we have uo fault 
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to find. 
the Mainichi Shimbun, which assures ils readers, that Mr. 





The cream of the joke, however, is furnished by 


Edward House is to have editorial charge of the new Kobe 
journal! Ao journal conducted by Mr. Edward Honse in 
British interests is beyond all comparison the finest flizht 
of funcy ever yet essayed by the vernacular Manechauseus, 

On the evening of the 17th instant the British barques 
Lota and Artemesia, from Takao and Nagasaki respetively, 
Doth 


vessels suffered serious, but not material, damage. We are 


came into collision as they were beating up the bay. 


informed that the masters of the vessels wish to settle the 
question without reference to the Courts ; but it is difficult to 
see how an official inquiry can be avoided. 





It. is mentioned that lately several consultations have been 
the 
Sceretaries of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 


held between Assistant Viee-Minister and several 
to consider tho new Trade Mark Regulations ; and that the 
National Bank Regulations have now been completed and 
forwarded to the Council of State. 

According to tho Fit Shimpo, the Head Office of the 
Central Bank, the establishment of whieh has been so 
much talked about Jately, willbe in Tpkiyo, and the princi- 
With 


quarters, all other Banks thronghout the conntry will 


pal branch at Osaka, these two ciliea as its hend 


be supervised and the money market controlled. In order 
to investigate the requirements of this scheme, Mr. Kato, 
Superintendent of tho Banking Bureau of the Finance 
Department wiil soon be despatched to Osaka. 

Tho Fijt Shimpa says that a certain bank at Osaka has 
sustained so many losses that it can no longer earry on busi- 





ness, and has applied to be dissolved. ‘The antborities made 
enquiry aud found that, although no profits had been made, 
a dividend of nine per cent had been paid yearly Co the share- 
holders. When requested to explain this discrepaney, the 
directors replied that the interest was paid from the capital 
of the shareholders, « proceeding which has tended to 
bring about the present state of bankruptey dhrough the 
gradual decrease of funds. A proposal was made by the 
direction that to maintain the Bank they should either buy 
all the shares (originally issued at Yen 100) for yen forty- 
five each ; or that ench shareholder should subscribe the 
sum of twenty-five yen, and agree to wait for his intercst 


for five yours. 


A native paper states tliat nineteen ladies of the Imperial 
Household have become shareholders in the Nippon Railway 


Company, taking an aggregate number of two hundred and}. 


- 


ninety-five shares. 


; eee 

The Toyo Shimpo says that, as the factories, works, Ge., of 
the former Kaitakushi are to be disposed of to private 
Individuals shortly, the necessary investigations into their cir- 
cumstances are being made by the authorities. 


The Detached Squadron, under the command of Rear. 
I]. M.S. Magpie is 


Admiral Sullivan is in’ Singapore. 
on her way from Hongkong hither. 





The Hongkong Postmaster General's report for 1881 
has been published in the Government Gazette for that 
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Colony. It mentions several valuable additions to that 


Postal service whichis the main link in the chain between 
these regions and India and Hurope. <A parcel post with 
the former country and Ceylon, and a Money Order sys- 
Advantage has 
been taken of the initiation of the India Money Order sys- 


tem with India, have been instituted. 


tem to revise the rates of Money Order Commission (adapt- 
ing them to the decimal coinage of the Colony) and to as- 
simulate those levied on Local and Intercolonial orders to 
the sums chargéd on Imperial and Indian orders. <A Par- 
cel Post with France will probably also shortly be com- 
menced, It may be hoped the time is not far distant when 
any small object not of an unsuitable nature, will be trans- 
missiblo by post ata moderato rate. But, in this con- 
nection, the Postmaster General draws attention to a grave 
peril that may arise from concessions to the public 
convenience :— 


Continual vigilance will have to be maintained, however, 
to prevent the transmission of articles utterly unsuitable 
for forwarding by post. A complaiut was received during 
the year from the German Post Office, that a box of Vesta 
matches forwardéd ina Registered Letter from Shaaghai 
had exploded in the travelling Post Oflice van, thereby 
nearly leading to an accident, the results of which might 
not have been confined to the Mails or the Mail Officers. 
Lucifers of Japanese manufacture also took fire in this 
Otlice. The senders of these matches would no doubt 
have been ready to argue that they were the most inno- 
cuous things in the world. Everybody is always convinced 
of the harmlessness of his own’sample. A tin of sardines, 
for instance, looks as if it might go round the globe, and 
so, uuder favourable circumstances it might. On the 
other hand it might not go twenty vards without an un- 
pleasant accident. It happens to be the bottom packet in 
v heavy bag, the coolie who is carrying that bag to the 
wharf lets it fall, the end of the tin is immediately driven 
out, and the contents of the bag sonked in oil, 

* 


* * 

In a fvot-note the writer gives an inslance of one of the 
vagaries of the Providence that guards the Parcel Post. A 
pair of the silvered glass globes used for Christmas trees. 
were once sent to the Hongkong office very indifferently 
packed with cotton wool in a cigar box. The box was 
smashed into little pieces, aud one of the globes was 
represented only by « handful of fragments. But tho 
other, which had come all the way from Brindisi wrapped 
only in a bit of brown paper, reached Hopgkong un- 
broken ! | 


* 
* * 


Samples of sugar cannot be received in the Hongkong 
Post Office for transmission, a fact that Mr. Lister regrets 
in view of the growing trade in that staple, but it is im- 
possible not to defer to the larger experience of the London 
Office, which proves such transmission to be practically 


unsafe. 
% 
* * 

One often hears in the$e regions complaints of non- 
delivery of nowspapcrs supposed, and generally with rea- 
son, to have been sent from home. ‘The following citation 
may in part at least afford a solution of the difficulty :— 

The teouble and delay caused by the Jarge numbers of 
short paid newspapers alluded to in last ycar’s Report 
continued unul the London Ofice cut the knot by sending 
them all out by private ship. hey still arrive (but now 
as fully paid) in considerable quantities. All endeavonrs 
torect at the senders and impress on them that newspaper 
Postage from the United Kingdem to China is: ‘Thivee- 
half-penee scemed to fail, This was y erhaps partly owing 
t» the idea which prevails that under the Postal Union the 


356 
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sums haw as pos staste mu: Be be s same in all countries. 
It is not so. The rules of the Postel Union preseribe 
limiis Which must not be exceetod, bat within these Hnut- 
there is a diseretion, expecieiiv as to the retes on corres: 
ponudence carried loug distances over sea. Hence itis that 
newspaper sent from Londen io China by ansul is chiury- 
ed 1dd., butin the reverse direction 1d. chive People out 
here wrote home and told their friends the Is 
teva cents, that is ta sis. a peany, and no amount of ohticial 
statements would convince the the recipients of this in- 
formation that it was in correct. 


fr awe Pry? 
poseas 


* 
& 


ote 
ho e 


Mr. Lister conveys, in jis usual fciicitets style of 
xpression, © lesson to those ‘public cnemics” who 
retard the business of pubhe inal delivery by neglecung 
to prepay their correspondence. We elaphasize in two 
lines of Italie print one of the Posiimaster’s ephorisins : 


It was found necessary to put a stop to 2 practice which 
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“The GMEhe st transits between Hfongkone and oe 
ov vice versd ave been 82 days, the Mail having twice 
arrived ere within that period by P. & O. packet, and 
twice been carried heme in 382 days by Trench 
The sluwest passage was 43 days (Oxus, with 
Lith), but this was due to four days’ 
cerention inthe Suez Canal There have been cight tran- 
sits of HO days, of which six were by consecutive home- 
ward PL & O. packets (Mails of April 28th to duly 7th ine 
elusive). The following ave approximate averages tor the 
year i—- 

Pp. & O. Packets, Outward, site bine 
French Packct=, Homeward ......cc0 ses 
Freneh Packets, Outward, ...... sega dat 
PL & O. Packets, Homeward ... ........ 


packet. 
Mail of November 


$41 days. 
304 days, 
B64 days. 
374 days. 


od 


Taking both lines tozether, and the Outward reute with 
the Uomeward, this gives as nearly as possible thirty-six 


days as the average Mail passage. 





prevailed here of posting letter: without aiv attourt to Wo. Mer. de Reguelte, Frereh Minister, leaves for 
Vener : re ee ne gat ease mer eae Fite geen eee eee 
prepay them, The senders were qiurtly clerks, aud the Europe abont the middle ag next month. He has been 


reason for this bad habit would generally be ford in the 
fact that the addressees In any given case were employed by 
some firm, to who-e account the postace would be charced 


Instead of coming oni of the pocket ef ciher of the corres- 


yW 
bide 


pondents, Now aa wepaid letter gives at leas twenty 
times as much trouble as a paid one, and ail unpaid 


letters tend to retard the delivery of the mai in which 
thevare, Le person therefore wha, having the means te 
prepay his letter, dees not prepay tt, can sudy be remarded as 
a publie enemy. tt has been uecescary fo readin the yveung 


entertained by several ef the high officials of the Govern- 
ment; and other festivities are being planned in his honor. 


— —— 


li. M.S. Laceanter from Yolohama arrived in Hong- 
kong on the Wthoinstaa. The vessel's report, published 
runs thus —Leit Yokohuna under sail and 
fresh breezes With rain for aost of the way ; 
from ‘Lurnabeut Island. Anchored outside 


mn Tonekony, 

cHcounlere| 
7 

Wr aler 


ihe 


ee. 
1 
last 


gentlemen who carried on tlie practice referred to that mieht from T pom. tall 11.80 waiting for a breeze. 
prepayment of local correspondence is compulsory. 


* 


4 * 


We should be pleased to quote in full the Monskone 


Postmaster General's interesting report; but want of <)acc 


compels us to make only such extracts as are of bminediate 
local interest :— 

In February the Japanese packet Srauida darn 
which had on beard the Freneh aud) Viedist Midts for 
Kobe and the English Mail tor Yokohama, broke a piston 
and had to put into Amey in distress. After a good deal 
of tclegraphing ii was decided to send the mails on from 
Amoy to Shanghai, and thenee throwsh the Inland Se 
The Mitsu Bishi packet wilted for them at Shanehai near- 
ly a week and they did not reach their desiinations wutil 
after considerable delay. 

The forwarding of mails to Japan, sinee the P. & 0. 
packets between Hongkong and that country ceased to be 


list 


subsidised, has prov cd a somewhat difficult matter—difli- 
cult at least to carry out to the satisfaction of all concoen- 
ed, Of two steamers starting about the same time for the 
same place, it is often impossible to form even a reason- 
able guess as to which will arrive first. The Agents fre- 
quently cannot tcll to within 12 hours or so how secon 
their vessels will start. “When the chance of catching 
other packets at Shanghai or Yokohama is added, with a 
donbt whether the printed Time Table is being strictly 
observed, the problem often does become 1 ther tangled. 
Difficult as it may be, however, to point out the best route 
iw day before, it is particularly casy to do so a week 
after, when all the possibilities have beeotae certainties 
wv distinction perhaps somewnet overlooked by impaticnt 
expectants of the Mail, who fail to see why the P usb Oflice 
could not be equally wise, before the event. The rule of 
this Office has been No risks, and, fatliug the appoint. 
racut of an Ageut of the Japanese Post Office or cont- 
munities to chouse the routes for duatls, 16 will be 
adhered to, 

General Tnternationnal Seruti 
necounts were taken in Miary lek They passed off S31 
and without any incomtilarity. ‘Phe arrears in account: 
ene ees \ Lous Ke por is have Mbt disappeared it- 
der the fey they everwail, dt tet posatble, Rii- 
Antes eee Ne tO ive agectnts as clovely up te 
for at tlio cach month's transactions were accounte | 

Cnd of that month. 


* 


sbies fov the settlement of 
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and anchored 
samt Was hot used during the passage. 


through the Ly-ce-moon Pass 


stu 


Satled in 
n6 2.50 aun; 
The French mian-of-we 
Rear-Adimuiral Meyer, 


Mictorteuse, ving the flag of 
the new Commander-in-chief of the 
French squadron in these waters, left Adeu on the 24th of 
The Chan:plain left Dongkong en route for 
Kurope on the Tthinstant, Captain Boulineau, second- 
commandant of the Themis, has been appointed to the 
temporary command of the Kersaint, vice Kiouquette de- 
ceased. Captain Boulincau has been obliged to make a 
halt at Saigon, on account of indisposition.—Lcho du 


“fapon. 


February, 





Mr. A. Schacfler, formerly Chaacelter of the German 
Consulate in Yokohama, has been appointed vice-Consul 
for his nationality in Burnos Ayres.—-Jdem. 


Another “party ’! This new political association is 
aid to have been orgamized by some of the “Utterateurs of 
the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, Toya Shimpo and Aleit Nippa 
‘ith other patriots of views in favor of ‘ gradual pro- 
The Socicty is dubbed Rikken Teiset To (literally 
It erects its platform 


cress. 
Constitutional Monarchical Party. 
on the fullowing style :—- 


Oar Constitutional Monarechical Party, 1 conformity 
with the dioperial Mescriprs issned on the 1ith of April of 
the Sth vear of Meiji, (1875) and on the 12th of Oetober 
of the Ith year (1ES]) shall, as reeaids mnternal athaurs, 
strive to preserve ctern, a our national fine, and to estab- 
end riehis of the pubiic on a sound 

eur foreizn policy, eudeavor to ex- 
fond our bational intlueuce and to mautain our honour 
minonest ostrancers,  Netther shall we cling to obsolete 
continent, aor sirugele for radical measures : but steppine 
Stomaily forward uiwivs keep the line of altairs parallel 
with the propor decree of progress. Thus we shall pre- 
serve the nadomal welfare by striving for the advance- 
ment of the country. For ihese objects the following 
main principles of our Party ave agreed upon: 

1.—1t is plain from the Imperial Rescript that the 
establishment of a National Assembly will be accomplished. 
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in the 23rd year of Meiji (1890.) Accordingly our Party 
will not venture to consider the subject of the prolonga- 
tion or curtailment of the term. 
~ 2—Tt is plain from the Imperial Reseript that the 

Constitutional Laws will be decided by the sage Emperor 
himself. Accordingly we shall not venture to disturb this 
method of granting a constitution. 

3.—It is beyond all question that the sovereignty of the 
Empire will be absolutely reserved to himself by our 
sagacious. Hmperor ; but that its use shall be in conformi- 
ty with the constitutional system propounded. 

4,.—Parliament shall consist of two houses. 

§.—The election of Representatives shall be dependent 
upon their capabilities. 

6,—Parliament shall have the right of deciding upon 
the laws. 

7.—Our wise Emperor shall have the right of approving 
or rejecting the decision of the Parliament. 

8.—Military and Naval men shall not be allowed to 
interfere with political administration. 

9.—Judicial officials shall be made independent, as soon 
as the laws and constitution shall be perfected. 

10.—All meetings and debates which are not injurious 
to the national welfare siall be free. Public lectures, and 
the press shall also be free, within the limits of the laws. 

11,—In regard to financial affairs the present paper 
money shall gradually be changed for convertible currency. 

The formation of this party appears to originate in a 
spirit of rivalry, on the part of the conservatives, wifh 
that constitutional liberal party lately established under 
the leadership of Myr. Okwina, whose manifesto we 
translated in the Fapan Daily Mail of the 15th instant. 





The Mainicht Shimbun weutions that kofura (a kind 
of Japanese thick cotton cloth), which is now used for the 
uniform of the soldiery, has recently found much demand 
abroad; and thata short time ago Messrs. Okura & Co. 
sent an order to the producing districts for many hundred 
rolls of the stuff, which is intended to be used for the 
clothing of labourers in some foreign country. 

His Imperial Highness Kuni-no-Miya arrived in Tokiyo 
from Kiyoto on tle 18th instant. He wag received at 
Kanagawa by Their Imperial Highnesses the Princes 
Higashi-Fushimi, Fushimi, Kita-Shirakawa, and Kan-in, 
and some distinguished officials of the Imperial Houschold. 
Soon after his arrival in Tokiyo he proceeded to the 
Akasaka Palace and was honoured with an audience by 
Their Majesties the Emperor, Empress and Dowager 
Empress. ‘The visit of the Prince to the capital is, says 
& vernacular journal, connected with © meeting 0 be held 
in the Bureau of Shinto Affairs. 





A report has been reecived that, at about ten o’clock on 
the night of the 13th instant, some convicts in the Shi- 
dzuoka prison sct their cells on fire, and, during the con- 
fusion thus caused, thirteen or fourteen of them succeeded 
in making their escape. 


‘The recont depreciation of silver is, says the Fis 
Shimpo, quite beyond all expectations, and we cannot 
- give any reason for it. But considering the proceed- 
ings of the Government since last year, we are con- 
vineed that it has decided to keep paper money on 
hand and also to accumulate specic as much as possible. 
Last year it purchased many forcigzn Bank Notes, and 
exchanged them avainst silver, which it kept in the 
national vaults, Again, lately if has imported much silver 
from Iongkong with a view to redcein the gold held by 
the forcign Banks. The speenlators have probably mis- 
takenly believed that the authorities are about to put a 
great deal of silver on the market shortly, Such may be 
one of the causes of the depreciation. 


Google 
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With regard to the strong breeze which prevailed on 
the 17th instant the following meteorological table is . 
given in native papers :— 


Time, Barom. Thermo, Wind,  Direetion, 
Tokiyo.........08 noon 29.656 61.9 S E.S.E. 
si. cee steenee BU PINs 20.00 2 20.6 S.S.W. 
Hakodate. ...... 9 am. 29.45 41 18 i. 
Awomori ...... d .. 20.58 13 23 S. 
Nobiru..........0 1D 45 29 68 o4 9 S. 
Niigata ......... LOY os 29.71 59 15 W.S. W, 
Kanazawa ...... O sve 29.95 62 29 S.W 


It is added that an office in Kobiki-cho, Tokiyo, was. 
blown to the ground; andthat the wind was so violent 
in Osaka and the neighbourhood, that telegraphic com- 
munication was interrupted for a while. 

According to the Hoch, Messrs. Saionji, Sagara and 
Toda, nobles, who recently went abroad in company 
with His Excellency Ito, were ordered by the Government 
to make inquries into three matters : first, the rules which 
govern the nobility in their relations with the reigning 
Houses; second, what services the nobility are expected 
to render to their country ; and third, the organization of 
upper Houses of Parliament and the methods of opening a 
National Assembly. . 





A serious fire broke out at Shirakawa, Iwfshiro pro- 
vince, at 2.20 a.m. on the 18th instant. Carried by a 
strong wind the flying sparks sct various parts of the town 
on fire simultancously. The blaze was not extinguished 
until 8 a.m., by which time about nine hundred houses, 
extending over fourtcen strects, had been burned to the 
ground, Many persons are reported to have been killed or 
injured ; but, telegraphic communication being interrupted, 
no further particulars are yet known. 

Taken in coniection with the telegram recently received 
in Hongkong announcing the recall of Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, the following paragraph is of interest :-—* The 
Morning Post says that the services rendered by Sir Samuel 
Rowe, K.C.M.G., in settling the difficulties with the 
Ashantees without having recourse to a second war 
are likely to be rewarded by his transfer to the 
governorship of a more important colony at an early 
opportunity ; and in tbe event of Governor Kortright 
resigning the Governorship of British Guiana, which he has 
held since 1877, Sir Samuel Rowe will probably bo his 


successor.” It is not altogether unlikely that either Mr. 
Kortright or Sir Samuel Rowe may be transferred to 
Hongkong. The following is the record of Mr. Kortright’s 


servicesin the Colonial Office List.—* Kortright, Cornelius 
H., C.M.G. (1877).—Appointed a local magistrate at the 
Bahamas 19th February, 1849; president administoring 
the government of the Virgin Islands, 1854, lieutenant-— 
governor of Grenada, Nov., 1856 ; lieutonant-governor, 
Tobago, April, 1864; acting governor, Trinidad, 1868 ; 
administrator of the government of the Gambia, 1873 ; 
governor of the West Africa Settlements, 1875 ; governor 
of British Guiana, 1877.” The following notice of the 
enreer of Sir Samuel Rowe, K.C.M.G., who is a 
Surgeon-major in the army,. is tuken from the same 
authority :— Engaged on the West Coast of Africa siuce 
1862, and as medical officer aud chief of the staff with Sir 
J. HW. Glover during the Ashantee war, 1873-4, in which 
eapacity he accompanied Sir J. Ii, Glover's foreo into 
Ashantce and through Cocmassie ; despatched on special 
service to the Gold Coast, November, 1874 ; lieut.-governor, 
West Africa Settlements, 1875; administrator of the 
Gambian, 1875.; conducted two expeditions into the 
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Sherbro country in 18765 governor of the Gold Const 
Colony, January, 1S&1.”, 


Tie Inter-occanic Yatehing Company's steamer Ceylon 
anchored in this port on Monday last shortly after 1 p.m. 
As most of our readers will have hal opportunity of 
judging, she scems a fine spacious craft, and with plenty of 
clbow-room for her not very numerous list of passengers. 


We append a description of her :- 


The Cryloa was built at Poplar Ly Messrs. Samiuda Brothers 
in 1858. He, len; wth is SUG-1 feet, breadth 40-9 feet, and depth 
26 Lteet. She was purchased from the Peninsular and Orien- 

tal Company for the special purpose of sending her upon an 
eauilet yachting expedition ; and the company, it is said, 
parted with ber solely because her yacht-like qualities unfitted 
her for compels e wih larger cargo ships in carrying merchan- 
dise. H[er spacious and roomy mi nindec k, perfect ventilation of 
her saloon and passenger deck, together with her ample and 
well arranged domestic offices, render her a luxurious passenger 
steamer. A Indies boud iv and a well-appointed sinoking-reom 
have been erected upon the upper deck, She was surveved and 
tilted out under the supervision of Sir Edward J. Re cod, KC B, 
M.P., the Consul ing Naval Constructor, under whose superin 
tendance the Indian Lroopships were built, fitted, and equip- 
ped, ‘Lie Ceylon carries asteaotdanneh, which is inattendance 
upon the passengers when the vessel is in port, maintaining a 
reguiar and frequent communication with the shore, so that 
thoss who preferred to inake the vessel thet headquarters or 
home whenein port, might be able to do so without the an- 
noyance and expense “that would be incurred if obliged to 
employ native Boats four this purpose, and submit to the heavy 
charges usually made in foreign ports, Sle has an experienced 
surecon on board, whose services are at the disposal of 
the. Passengers W ithout fee ; : ‘and is provided with a library, 


pianos, and ao band of twelve men, Arrangements have 
been made for supplying to the vessel at many foreign 


ports the latest Huelish newspaners, magazines, and other 
periodicals ; and the progi ss of the’ vessel, being telegraphed 
from each foreign porl, isto be advertised in the London papers 
for the information of fricwds of the passengers at home. The 
passage money charged for the whole tour from Southampton 
and back is 09 for exch passenger: and this amount includes 
the transit from San Franciseo. to London, Liverpool, or 
Sonthampton, ci Pacific Railway and mail + steamer from New 
York, for those who eet) to leave the vessel nt the former 
pert and piroe ed quickly homewards. ‘The most reeent inven- 
tions and improvencnt have been introduced—a number of 
marble baths, fitted and supplied with hot and cold water, Lot 
and cold shower-baths, liwatories, punkahs, &e, 
The vessel left for LLonolulu at 1.50 p.m. to-day. 


cultare and Commerce when tho selection, storaye, and 
exchange of cereals, various systems of tillage, the fitness 
of the agricultural implements now in use in Japan, mea- 
snares for stamping out disease, blights, ete. the cultivation 
of tobacco, wand rape-seed, the adaptability of the soil for such 
purposes, manuring, and other topies connected with agri- 


culture, were discussed. 





The present enhanced price of commodities is, it appears, 
causing much distress in and around Tokiyo. The yearly 
average of persons unable to%pay their Janid-tax has hitherto 
heen from fifty to sixty only in 
enpital ; 


of the urban 
there are no 
According to the 
Code such 


each 
however, 
fan three hundred defaulters. 


distriets in the now, 
less 
ef tha Criminal persons 
us are quife unable to pay up (which inelndes a large 
of them) 


and therefore it is reported that the Council of State, at 


provisions Hew 


majorily cannot be trented very harshly ; 


the request of the metropolitan authorities, is investigat- 
ing the matter, ‘The journal from which we glean this news 


suggests as a remedy the redemption of paper money, 





Lhe 21st instant, being the Shiuaki Koreisai (Spring 


iK 1 
eval of the Imperial Ancestors) the usual rclivious 


Fervive was performed by His Majesty the Limperer. The 


| Princes of the Blood aud distinguished ollicials of bie | 


Google 


The members of the Dai-nippon No-kwai have lela 
meeting in the Assembly Hall of the Department of Agri- 


Government attended the Court to pay their respects: ‘The 
day being observed as a public holiday all the Goverumbnt 
offices were closed, and there was no publication of the 


~ 


native papers. 


The Nicht Nicht Shimbun says that the present popula- 
Hon in ‘Tokio Fu, consisting of fifteen Urban and six Rural 
districts is 1,104,092, occupying 303,177 houses. 


The cight-fifth anniversary of the birth of the German 
Emperor was celebrated on Wednesday. The customary 
salutes were fired at noon, and the festival was com. 
memorated in various ways by the ‘Teutonic residents. A 
grand ball was held at the German Legation in ‘Tukiyo in 
the evening, 





22n d 
of fire 
discovered 


ubout a to one 


and 


On thie instuné at 


alarm 


quarter 
was heard ; the conflagration 
Was to lot No. 211 Bluff, 
the residence of Mr. P. Ueinemunn, who is now absent 
The 


of fricuds were at luneh 


an 


HOON be on 


from Japan. lady of the house and = a_ party 
Assistance was 
and furniture, clothing and valuables 
un the opposite com. 
When first seen, smoke was issuing from the 
left wing of the’ house,—the tea-taster’s room. At about 
1,30 fears were 
entertained for the safety of a wooden house on the next 


compound, but as that place was well supplied with water 


at the time. 
promptly rendered § 
were rescued and safely deposited i 
peunds, 
nb was its height and 


the fire svine 


it was saved. ‘The house in which the fire originated was 


burnt to the ground, We hear that a Japanese fireman 


was hurt and removed to the hospital. 





The opening of the Museum in the Uyeno Park on the 
20th instant was presided by the Emperor in person, who 
arrived punctually at 10 a.m, at the gates, where he was . 
received by His. Excellency Genernl Yamada, Home 
Minister, on behalf of General Saigo, the Minister for 
Agriculture and Commereo. Naval and Military Bands 
were in attendance. Gonoral Yamada delivered a long 
address, congratulating the country upon its progress, and 
the institution upon the prescuce of the Emperor. Mr. 
Machida, Superintendent of the Museum Bureau, followed ; 
aud His Majesty replied briefly, declaring the Museum 
opened. After lunch the Emperor presided at the distribu- 
tion of awards to the successful competitors in the Exhibi- 


Lion of Cereal and Forestry produce. 


H. I. J. M.’s man-of-war Tsukuba Kan, which recently 
left Yokohama en route for New Zealand, arrived at Hong: 
hong on the 18th iustant, at 1.380 p.m, 

The Yokohama Commercial School, the institution of 
which we previously noticed, was opened on the 20th inst., 
at I-chome, Honcho-dori, under the direction of a Mr. 
Misawa. 


The Fist Shimpa says that, as it is intended to make the 
new Central: Bank perfect in its system, and an example 
for all banks throughout the country to follow, the employes 
in the various sections will, before joining, receive instruc. 
tions in the Bovk-keeping school connected with the Fin- 
ance Department, and that the course will begin on the Ist 
of April next. Tho site chosen for the offices of the new 
institution will probably be that of the former Kaitakusht 
sales-shop, ou the Western side of the Yeitai bridge. 


aes eae 
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The Hochi Shimbun says that although there was some 
talk formerly about dispensing with Ministers to Italy and 
the Netherlands and connecting those services with the 
duties of Representatives to England and France, yet now 
that Mr. Nabeshima, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Rome, has been recalled, his place will 
be taken by the ex-Daimio of Geishiu, Mr. Asano Naga- 
nori, whose appointment has been duly notified to the dip- 
lomatic corps in ‘Lokiyo. | 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the Treaty 
Revision Conference, held in the Foreign Department, was 
euspended jowing to press of other business in connection 
with the departure of His Excellency Ito, but that it was 
re-opened on the 20th instant. 





It is stated in the native papers that the appropriation 
for the Naval Department for the present fiscal year was 
increased by a sum of 150,000 yen, but that because a short 
time ago the Naval Engineering School and a certain 
Bureau have been newly established by the Department, 
an application has been made to the Privy Council for a 
further grant of 60,000 yen for the ensuing fiscal year. 





The Sydney Mail of the 21st of January writes :— 


* Ou Saturday morning Admiral Aslanbegoff, in com- 
mand of the Russian fleet, steamed away for Hobart at 10 
o'clock. The Afrika took the lead, and was followed by the 
Vestnick, but the Plastoun did not leave until afternoon, 
and was reported as having cleared the Heaps at 1.30 p.m., 
over two hours after the others. The Plastoun’s deten- 
tion was caused through her having to wait for mails. 
Their departure was taken in silence, as na salute of guns 
will be fired until they leave tho Australian const for the 
last time. After visiting Hobart, they proceed to Mel- 
bourne, and thence to Adelaide, in, all likelihood enlling at 
Perth on the way round to Japan.” 





On and after the 3lst instant, and until further notice, 
one of the Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamers will be des- 
patched from Kobe for Nagasaki, Fusan and Gensan, 
monthly, and due notice will be given when cargo for the 
above ports may be forwarded from Yokohama to connect 
with the Viadivostock steamers in Kobe. 





The steamers of the Hongkong line will, after the 
Sumida Maru, cease to come to Yokohama, but will be 
despatched from Kobe for Hongkong vii, Nagnsaki every 
allenate Sunday. The steamers of the Shanghai line will 
connect with the Hongkong steamers in Kobe, both going 
to and returning from Shanghai, aud due notice will be 
given by which steamer cargo for Hongkong may be 
forwarded from Yokohama to connect with the Hongkong 
steamer in Kobe. 





We learn that Mr. Williams, second engincer of the M. 
B. Co.'s S$. S. Genkai Maru, died suddenly at sea from the 
-effucts of heart disense shortly after 10 p.m. on Thursday 
the 16th inst. Ife was interred in the Foreign Cemetery 
(Nagasaki) the following day. 





The Bukka Shimpo says that owing to the recent depre- 
ciation of silver all dealers in imports and exports have 
sustained more or less Joss. ‘The advanees made by the Ni- 
adzukari-jo to silk-holders were never over seventy per 
cent of the actual value of the goods deposited, so that the 
guild has escaped comparatively unharmed. The com- 
mission merchants who made loans up to the amount of 
ninety percent on the total value of the deposits, find 


Google 


themselves now in a very awkward predicament, It 
is also stated that foreign merchants intending to buy 
silk offor silver for sale on the Bourse, thus lowering 
exchange, so that anyhow, if they do not profit on the 
silk itself, they savo themselves from actual loss, by the 
exchange. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that at present there are 
nbout 40,000 bales of shirtings and yarn now in tho hands 
of foreign merchants in Yokohama. The majority of this 
has been contracted for, but buyers fuil to take delivery, 
and therefore it is not unlikely that several cases of appeal 
tothe Saibansho are likely to take place before long. The 
universal dullness is making itself felt in the produce mar- 
kets, and even native junks are so completely without 
employment that over 160 are now for sale in Osaka 
nlone.—Auother paper says that an American artizan, 
humble but very skilful, recently arrived in Tokiyo with 
letters of recommendation from the King of Hawaii, in 
hopo of obtaining employment in plastering the walls &c. 
of the proposed Imperial Palace, an art in which he excels, 
However, adds our informant, he is premature, as work on 
the palace has not yet commenced.—The Korean Govern- 
ment hits begun the re-organisation of the coinag:, and 
contemplates a reform in the costume of the common 
people. 

The Fiji Shimpo says that the capital of the Central 
Bank is to be ten million yen, of which amount five millioit 
will be contributed by the Goverument and tho balance by 
private individuals. 





The restrictions on any Government official delivering 
public lectures, are, says a native journal, soon to be 
abolished.—The rifle-meeting at the Awoyama Park on the 
2lst instant was attended by between 1,000 and 2,000 
people, amovgst whom were included many distinguished 
officials. 


The “Little All Right” troupe gave two performances 
yesterday, the first to a remarkably “ small and select ” 
audience and the second to a full house. We will only say 
that the Company received well-deserved applause, some of 
the feats of acrobatism and balancing being performed with 


the most sublime contempt for the laws of gravity that we 


have even seen. One item we would mention, however, 
which is the balancing of a heavy foreign ship’s-boat, with 
a man and a boy on its keel, on the feet of one man. 
The total weight, to say nothing of the awkwardness of the 
thing to be handled, could not have been less than five 
hundred pounds. ‘This terminated a very successful 
performance. 





We noted in our yesterday’s issue the arrival of Mille. 
Olga Duboin, who will give a concert hore before her depar- 
ture. This accomplished lady has universally met with a 
good reception in her travels ; and, considering that so 
many of our publie buildings in the East are built with a 
disregard of anythiug approaching accoustic properties, 
this says volumes in her praise. We have scen numerous 
commendatory notices of Mdlle Duboin’s capabilities in the 
musical line. -The date of the first -performance will be 


anunounced shortly. 





The native papers mention that some court Indies are 
learning the English language under the instruction of 
Mies Iuouye, daughter of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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With a view fo act, when they have completed their study, Mr. Barlow said that the committee had earefully con- 
as interpreters for the Empress, when Her Majesty reccives sidered the question and found it unadvisable to open the 
= Joe ground on Sundays. 
Phe motion was put to the meeting and lost by a large 
mapority, ; 
We learn thet the’ Foreign Department contemplates] Afr. Moluson suggested to the incoming committee that 
the ec:eetion ef a suitable building for the reception of the pions engile he enlarged ns they vero n08 emall for 
aod game of cricket, as last year’s experience proved. 
Mr. Barlow said that that would add to the expeuses, 
=e and that the Club was S838 to the bad. 
It is stated that the Minperor has proposed to present a 


foreigners in audience, 


es eee 


foreirn guests at Tameike, Tokivo, 


After tho usual vote of thanks the meeting adjourned, 


THE YoKoNAMA Carekier Chun in Accounr with A, MILNE, 
the present one) to the Astengaku kokiu-jo (School of the HoxoRAkyY PREASURER. 


ancient Japanese science), lately established by the Bureau pt pe Gh cede <li “hee odtes eke Sea, Sc BAS 
of Shinto Affairs. Subscriptions ...00 1... cee wee wee tee eee eee) 631.00 
Base Ball Club for use of Ground vee ase eee”) 95.00 
Foot Ball Association do. sae eee eee )~=S $3.00 
DAN “Sa. ‘sve. ee eee eke Rede’ ova. “eee: Ca ABTS 


sum of 2,400 ven annnally for ten years (commencing from 


The Nichi Nichi Shintbin says that all previous reperts 


—— ee 


ns tothe despateh of LT. OH. Avisugawa-no-Miya, to the Total... ec ee ee ave $874.12 


noprenching ecreatony of the coronation of the Czar of | ISST. Disturscacnts— 
Russia ne premarare, aS thie i! ered event las be. ll postpou- Mar. 28, Balance due Hon. Vrensurer eee eee eee oot $ 30.61 
ae 7 , ; Monban, Coolies. and general expenses oo» 213.19 
edountil about October vest, Al thats kKnewn at present Mowll and Turtivg... ue ee LBS 
° . . ‘eny a s SS? syrryge ie 
ix that one of the Princes of the Blood will be sent to attend Gear for PSsl and US$2..0 0 eee ee 286.20 
Match expenses See Wa’ ede. hae case cote! ved 64.20 
the ceremony. Pavition :—Insurancs, alteration and repairs... 38.71 
ee (rround Rent to $ist Dee... 1882 wes cee 21S TE 
Printing Riles, &e, singe ‘ne fees, cack: “ate ede: ~ eee 
Vhe Hochi Shimbun, writing on the sw jeet of the appli- Collecting Subscriptions =... ke ee eee «560 
“tions for inerensed subsidies tu various departments, cou- : 
cations for inerensed subsidies in various departments, Total | $874.12 
siders that they are likely, feranted, to diminish the popular es —_——. 
Ty rT ror ee e Government. The journal learns from care in vel _ 
wonfidence in the Governmen Phe Jonrna March 22.) To Balance due Hon. Treasurer .........6.. we $98.12 
private source Chat it has been determined to make the ae 
roe . . Examined and found correct. 
same apprepriatious every vear until the opening of the chet nage SAE COREE 
ay . . 5. D. Murnkay. 
National Assembly; so that the various Departnents CoM. Dive. 
are applying for inercases now, anticipating that it will be E. & O. E. st 
eres Halen lian A. MILNE, 
too Jate hereafter. Hon. Treas. 


Yokohama, 22nd March, 1882. 
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A dexpateh to the Chaya Shimbun says that on the night poo m7 7 
of the Lith instant abeut thirty workmen engaged in the ON CURRENCY. 


sniphur imine on the Yoshinuso mountain, in the provinee 


(Abridged from the Ziyi Shimps-) 

People say that tho time is corrupt and that morality has 
entirely disappeared,  ‘Phis might he so if we regarded 
matters from the highest point of view. But surely mo- 
the hooks, &e,, set the Initding ‘on fire, and deeamped. frality has not altogether disappeared. ‘The day when it 
They were afterwards discovered at a place about one 7 | vtuishes from a community wil be the day when that 
community will perish. If a creature is) witheut it, 
it ism not a man: a family devoid of it docs not be- 
long to the human race. It is very plain, then, that 


of Bango, mutinied. They attaeked the honse of one of 
the dealers in produce, and killed the owner and his 
family, ‘Then they rushed into the district office, damaged 


Gistant from the mine, but were not arrested until seven- 


teen of them diad been Killed and many others wounded. 


The police who engaved them alsu suffered severely. a Government, whose actions the people regnrd ns the ex- 
SS Bae) pede SO AE OS PRs OEE. Se, coe 5 oahes kees nimple whereonu to model their conduct, must not fora day 
YOKOHAMA CRICK ET CLUB disrexard the observance of morality, Aud one of its most 


important obligations is the fulfilment of promises. Pos 
= sessing the whole power of a nation it can do as it will— 
The Annual Gener! Meeting of the Yokohama Cricket| Keep or violate its engagements to the people. But the 


Club, was held yesterday afternoon, the 23rd inst, in the} nore easily n promise may be broken, the more strictly it 
Chamber of Commeree Rooms, kindly Jent for the ce- ought to be kept. 





Cusion, [The writer discourses at some length in this strain, dwel- 
Present: --Messrs. Barlow, (Chairman,) Milne, (Honorary | ling upou the duty of the Government to redeem ils pledges, 
Secretary.) Dodds, Mollison, Werbert, Hutchison, Kirkwood, lin the enforeement of the laws, &e., and thus arrives at 
Ii. J. Moss, Abbott, Wheeler, J. HH. Thompson, Powys, | the consideration of how it should hold to its treth in the 
Hodges, G. M. Dare, Litehficld, Playfair, Duff, C.D. Moss, | matter of eurrency., He proceeds to trent of the financial 
Hearne, Eaton, W. B. Lhomson, Murray, Shand, L. L. | history of the Empire during the two hundred and sixty years 
Boag, Waggett, FLA. Cope, Grant, Sutter, Richmond and} which preceded the Restoration, and = makes sundry 
others. quotations from the Daz Nippon Kwahe-shi veferring to 
Mr. Barlow tock tho ehniv and read the minutes of the {fluctuations in the value of sedan as compared with the 
last meeting and the report for the present year, which | modern specie coinnge of Japan]. 
were passed miauimonsly, During the era of Genna (1614-22), the beginning of 
Tho committee (sen tendered their resiguation; afthe Tokugawa reign, and thenee to Genroku, the old 
ballot was taken and the following gentlemen were élected | Keicha-koban was circulated, its real value of 10 riyo being 
to serve, Messrs, Milne, Hutchison, Dodds, W, B. Thomson | equal to Yen 102.5-+4 of our present coinage. 
and Barlow, In the 8th year of Genroku (1695) the issue was recoined 
Mr, Playfair objected to a portion of Ralo 13.in whieh stand called Gerroku-ksban, 10 riyo being equal to Yen 
the words © exvent Sundays 7 was nsed, sud said that the | 69.98, 
Sround should be opened just as the boathouse, and several In the 7th year of Hoyei (1709) this issue was recoined 
Other places were. It was the enstom also in Shanghai. |and called Kensi-koban, 10 viyo being equal to Yen 52.04. 
Lhis was seeonded by Mar G. M. Dare. In the 4:h year of Shotoku (1713) the coinage was 
AT, Motlison opposed this, and said that it was not done{renewed under. the old system of Keicha, and nawed 
1 Kneland aud should not be done here. \ Musashi-koban, 
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In the Ist year of Kiyoho (1715) there was a fresh coin- 
age called Krysho-koban, \Oviyo of which was the equivalent 
of yen 103.07 at the present dav, or higher than the Keicho- 
hoban in value. 

Tn the Ist year of Genbun (1735) this issue was recoired 
aud eulled Genbun-koban, 10 riyo being equal to yen 53.69. 

In the 2nd year of Bansei (1819) there was a reissue 
culled Bunsei-koban, 10 vriyo being equal to yen 51.26, 

In the 8th year of Tempo (1835) the Aaji-éoban was 
minted, 10 riyo being equivalent to yen 44,50 of the existing 
coinaye, 

In the 6th year of Ansei (1858) the Ansei-koban appeared, 
10 riyo being equal to yen 35.72. 

Between the Ist year of Manyen (1860) and the 3rd 
year of Keio (1867) these tokens were replaced by the 
Shin-koban, 10 viyo of- which were equal to you 11.08 of 
the coins now employed. E 


The table subjoined shows tho fluetuations in the value of 
Koban from Genna to Keio. During about ninety years, 
or from Keicho and Genna to and throngh the Genroku 
ern, it remained worth more than ten yen without fluctn- 
aiion; butit suddenly fell to less than seven yen in the 
8th year of Genroku, Fifteen years thereafter it again 
fell to about five yen. It then remained unchanged for 
five years, and was restored in the 4th year of Shotoku to 
its value in Keicbo, Four years afterwards—the 1st 
year of Kiyoho—it rose still higher and remained un- 
changed for twenty years. But in the Ist year of Genbun 
it suddenly fell to less than six yen, Subsequently for 
more than eighty years it maintained the same value, bul 
inthe 2ud year of Bunsei fell to yen 5,10. Aud then, 
during upwards of forty years in ‘Tempo, Ansei, Bunkin 
aud Keio, it centinually depreciated, to an extent so 
Jamentable that we refrain from details ? 
















Yen ] Yen | Yen 
3 2 i 


| Yen 
4 


Yen | Yen | Yen 
7 hy 5 


9 


| Yen | Yen | Yen 
10 8 





TABLE SHOWING THE FLUCTUATIONS IN VALUE OF KOBAN ‘UNDER THE TOKUGAWA GOVERNMENT. 
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What will be the feelings of our readers on secing 
the above inble? The Koban, whieh maintained a 
value of upwards of ten yen during ninety years sineo 
Keicho, aud by which the prices of articles were 
regulated, suddenly fell to about seven yen in Genroku, 
and even to yen 5.20 afterwards. We may well imagine 
how great a disturbance was then eaused in all commercial 
dealings and loans throughout the community. For 
instanee, a merchant who had previonsly purchased goods 
for LOO riyo might se far misunderstand his position as 
to imagine that he had made much profit beeanse his stock 
was valued at 150 or 200 riyo. Again a debtor who owed 
1,000 riyo former!7, could discharge his obligation by 
repaying 700 or 500 riyo in real value; while the creditor 
found himself indirectly the loser of €00 or 500 riyo, 
arn your bread by the sweat of your brow!” is au old 
mixim., But under suel circumstances ns these an 
industrions man might starve, while the indolent might 
he surfeited. Leaving aside the transactions in the 
Genroku period, we find that, during one hundred and 
filty-five years, from the Ist year of Kiyoho to the 
Ist yenr of Meiji, the value of Koban depreciated to 
the extent of ninety per cent. Suppose an enthusiast, 
enreless of gaining any interest on of investing his 
eapital, to have placed 10,000 riyo in a@ box in the Ist 
year of Kiyoho and prohibited his children and their des- 
cendants from using it. In the eyes of an economist, 
mouey kept out of circulation, is us worthless as pebbles or 
broken’ pieces of tile, and an economist might ridienle 
that old manus an ignorant and obstinate person. But, 
what happens? Opening that box in the Ist year of Meiji, 
his descendants find that the sum of 10,000 riyo stored 
in if, are actually worth more than 103,070 riyo! The 
increment by interest has been sbout 6.65 per cent 
per annum. Aud this profit has been secured in 
155 years without the trouble of making entries in books 
or engaging in any business. ‘This merely an ill- 
ustration of what might have happened. No persen has 
really acted in such an anomalous manner, In point of 
fact, all the people throughout the country calculated their 
Koban and Riyo to be worth just as much as they purchased 
in ancient times, regardless of their real value, and = tius 
during 155 years, which period they passed busily engaged 
in their operations, the value of their property decreased 
by ninety per cent. So great a change arose ont of the 
impulses of current time, but was, we dare to say, on 
the whole the work of the Tokugawa Government. 

(‘The writer thinks that the depreciation he illustrates 
has been the fault of the rulers of the country, inasmuch 
as the Government, mirror of morals, broke the promises 
that it had made. For the seventy or eighty years following 
the eras of Genna and Yenbu the ‘Pokngawa Government 
was potent and its system of rule rigid and systematic, 
But from the reign of the fifth Shogun (1681) to 1709, the 
Government was effuminate and corcnpt 3 and it was in this 
period that the value of the 4aban was depreciated through 
frequent recoiuages, Its specific value was rehabilitated 
underthe rule of Kishin Kubo, who reigned twenty-nine 
years and survived his retirement by seven, Heswept away 
abuses, reformed the administration, and issued many new 
laws—amoug other improvements restoring the old mone- 
tary system. hero is little further worthy of notice until 
the close of the eva of Temmei (1787), when Iyenari, eleventh 
Shogun assumed the reins of power. At first energetic and 
full of promise, he soon bteame extravagant and Inxurions, 
bringing the finanees of Japan intoa hopeless condition.” To 
this is due the recoinage resorted -to in the era of Bunsci, 
and followed by similar contrivances in the times of Tempo, 
Ausei and Bunkiu—in fact to the final decadence of the 
Shogunate. Hence, argues the writer, the above 
quoted table shows not only the fluetuations in the value of 
Koban, but the redemption, or otherwise, of the promises 
of the Tokugawa dyna-ty, during its fifteen generations of 
power, to the Japguese people. In fine, the table may be 
called a “ Schedule showing the undulations in the morality 
of the ‘Tokugawa Government.” ] 

In the Ist year of Meiji (1868) the new Government after 
the Restoration had of course no funds; and, therefore, on 
the suggestion of the then Privy Councillor Mr. Yuri Kim- 
masa, It issued paper money (named kinsatsu), on the condi- 
tien that it should circulate only during thirteen years there- 
alter, ab the expiration of which term it should all be re- 
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deemed ; that is to say, in the 13th year of the present cra 
(1880). The authorities themselves might have  de- 
cided upon some ‘practical measure to that end; but the 
people had no faith in the promise, and a great difference 
was soon established between the new issues and the then 
gold Ni-bu. At last the Government finding itself unable 
to check the depreciation, allowed people to deal with tha 
paper currency at an open rate of exchange. Subsequently 
the discount became so great that the point Which it might 
reach passed of all possible calculation. However, in the 
fourth month of the 2ud year (L869) a notification was issued 
by the Government to the effect that the issue of Kinsatsu 
was made by the benevolence of the Emperor; but that in 
times of disaension, there were somo placea wherein they could 
not circulate; and therefore specie and kinsatsu were allowed 
to be currentat exchange rates; that, however, after the 
coinage of the new specie, which was then contemplated, 
soine measure of redemption should be promulgated and that, 
then, exchange should be definitely abolished, and paper 
money be circulated on equal terms with specie, and so forth, 
For a time after this precise decreo wax promulgated, the 
people throughout the country universally complicd with it, 
and the circulation of the paper issue was very equable, no 
one doubting the intrinsic value of the notes. Indeed, popular 
opinion seemed to have entirely changed on the subject. 
Although this state of things was partly due to the strict 
proclamation above mentioned, yet it was mainly ascribable 
to the fact that, at that time, people had come to repose full 
confidence in the new Government. Had they nut done so, 
the effect could not have been so satisfactory, no matter 
what rigorous ordinances had been published. We may say 
that this was the time when the integrity of the Government 
began to manifest itself. Moreover, from the very first days 
of the Restoration, the authorities iytended to coin new 
specie after the exsa:nple of every European and American 
nation, and necessary preparations having been made, the 
New Specie Regulations were issued in the — fifth 
month of the fourth year of Meiji (1871). The following is 
extracted from the Notification then promulgated :— 


“Old and new currencies being indiscriminately employed, 
their values have naturally depreciated. Moreover, eounter- 
feits have helped to add to the difficulties of the situation. 
Although some of the specie is of good quality, yet that is 
either kept in the strong-rooms of well-to-do people as a 
curiosity or largely exported. Thus our coins have lust 
their virtue as a medium of exchange, to the detriment of 
both the pubtic and the money. ‘This is indeed a general cause 
of distress to the country, and nothing can be more Ia- 
mentable. ‘The real cause of such a stato of things is the old 
abuse that, there being no definite value for tie currency, 
good and bad tokens are indiscriminately used. In the 
present day when foreign trade is likely to become prosper- 
ous, by what other means can the money market be made 
equable, and a path for the enrichment of this country 
opened, than by the reform of old abuses and the inaugu- 
ration of anew and good system? To effect this is the 
duty of the Government, and is also a most urgent necessity.” 


Further, in the Regulations such matters as the 
denominations of the new specie, the methods of cal- 
culation, the comparative values of new and old coinage, the 
weight and quality of new bullion, &e., are minutely and 
plainly described. For instance, it is publicly announced 
that the proportion of pure gold and silver to alloy is as nine 
to one. Such a frank proclamation on the part of the autho- 
rities was never even dreamed of by the people under the old 
Government. ‘To those Japancse who still lived on the 
traditions of many hundred years past, this upright and 
open-hearted act of the new Government was astonishing. 
They seemed to be awakening from a dream. And, in some 
cases, this upright proceeding on the part of the authorities 
was 50 incompatible with the paltry sentiments of the people 
that thev did not believe even the credible fact. 


After public confidence in the Government bad be- 
come more profound, the so-called kinsatsu were replaced 
by tho present paper money. And then not only were the 
new paper issues valued at par with the new epecic, but, 
even, owing to the conveniences it affurded fur conveyance, 
premium was paid for it, ‘This was glorious, as -we may 
say, and brought the Government integrity to its highest 
standard. In point of fact, when froin three to five years 
had elapsed from tho Restoration, 100 riyo of the old silver 
ichiby, had become equivalent to about 125 yeu of the new 


Google 


specie, and consequently people suffered the loss of twenty- 
five percent in their property in rchibu; but, all of them 
frankly deeming this loss to have been a misfortune arising 
out of the civil war, did not feel annoyed with their new 
rulers on that subject. It being a natural tendency that 
evils never come alone, people attributed to the abuses of 
their former controllers everything which they found to their 
disadvantage, aud were well satisfied with the new state of 
things. ‘This was all owing to the patient virtue of the 
people, and an unexpected piece of good fortune for the 
newly established authorities, On the whole, so far as the 
tnatter of currency is concerned, our Meiji Government, at 
the early date of the Restoration, obtained the popular good- 
will by such uprightness as rendered it without fear of 
shame before both heaven and earth, and thus it manifested 
such integrity as was not evinced by the Japanese Govern. 
ment at any previous period since the Creation, and one of 
which the present authorities might be proud in the sight 
of all the nations of the world. 


However, the maxim “act so that both the beginning and 
and the end of your performance shall agree’ must be atten. 
tively followed even by individuals. Should it be neglected, 
no one can deserve any commendation, no matter what praise. 
worthy deed be may perform during his life. And, beyond all 
question, this is the case with a Government, whose first 
virtue is unalterable integrity. As we have said above, our 
Government obtained the public confidence in the matter of 
currency in the early days of the Restoration, and then 
actually did what it had promised to do in the notification 
issued inthe fifth month of the fourth year of Meiji (1871), 
a fact which secured a high reputation for the Government, 
and with which we were much pleased, Nutwithstanding 
this, in the course of the 7th and 8th years (1874-5) an 
outcry about the disorderly drain of specie to foreign coun- 
tries arose among the people ; but then we had not much 
concern abont this drain, on the ground that, so long as the 
issue of paper money was limited, there was no reason why 
the prices of articles should rise, and that even if they had not 
advanced, there might have been an equally abnormal income 
of specie, Contrary to this surmise, however, since the begin. 
ning of the 11th year (1878) not only did merchandize, but 
specie also, actually rise in value day by day, and even up to 
this year there was no sign of a downward tendency, The 
following are the average rates of the appreciation of orte 
silver yen :— 
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What can our readers think on seeing this? What loss 
have they directly sustained? Tho Government issued 
in the fourth month of the 2nd year of Meiji a precise 
ordinance to the effect that thereafter the exchange- 
rate of kinsatsu should be definitely abolished and the 
paper tokens should be circulated side by side with specie. 
Therefore a person, reposing confidence in the integrity of the 
Government, and believing that paper and specie should 
always be equivalent in their values, might have lent an 
amount in paper currency, say, in 1877, at a rate of interest 
of ten per cent per annum. During 1831, however, the 
paper was su depreciated that it could not be exchanged 
against 100 yen specie except with a disbursement of 170 or 
180 yen. Hence the effect would have been that the credi- 
tor would have lost about forty per cent of his capital in 
three years, while expecting to gain an interest of ten per 
cent persanuum. A confiding person would thus have lost 
his property simply because he had faith in the wuthori- 
ties. Wecannot say that this is an honor to a virtuous 
Government. Nor can we assert that itis an act, the be- 
ginning and end of which agree. 

But apart from the question of uprightness, while the 
fluctuation of paper continues to be so extraordinary as it is 
at the present day, any merchants who are assiduous 
fue their own profit, are likely to plunge into 
speculation. Asa matter of course, they inctine to make 
great profits in an instant, in preference to accumu- 
lating minor gains with long and patient endeavor, And 
thus they rush to the Bourse from every direction ; and 
while some of them tuke away great hauls, others go off 
in grievous disappointment. In these circumstances, how can 
they find time to manage their ordinary business? And 
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worse still, they have no leisure to apply themselves to esta- 
blishing domestic productions on a sound basis and thus 
promote the future. development of foreign trade? Again, 
owing to the fluctuation in value of the currency, the 
merchants carrying on commerce in open ports find 
much difficulty in estimating the resulbs of their tran- 
sactions. Although they may appear to have effected 
sales at a profit of five per cent, yet they have, in reali- 
ty, sustained a loss to a similar extent, should the currency 
be depreciated by ten per cent, subsequent to their bargains. 
Therefore, though they may be averse to speculative enter- 
prise, they are inevitably compelled to watch the various 
fluctuations. Thus each of them is troubled in two ways,— 
first about his legitimate business, and, secondly, about the 
market-rate of currency. How can we then hope for the 
prosperity of commerce throughout the country ? What is 
the cause of this? Js it the superabundant issue of paper 
money, or the non-redemption of that currency? At any 
rate, the responsibility rests with the Government. ‘To cen- 
sure the Government on this aceount we need not seek 
for any particular lino of argument. The different clauses 
prescribed in in the Notification issued in the fifth month of 
the 4th year of Meiji, which has been above referred to, are 
themselves sufficient for that purpose. That decree exposes 
the abuses of the indiscriminate employment of good and bad 
money, old specie and cash ; but now similar abuses obtain, 
consequent upon the mixed use of good specie and bad paper. 
currency. Thedecree mentions that: “This indeed isa general 
cause of distress to the country; nothing can be more lamen- 
table.” Now we say that nothing can be more disastrous to 
commercial dealings than the present depreciation of paper, 
and the rise in the prices of merchandize, ‘The prockima- 
tion asserts “-The real cause of such a state of things is the 
old abuse that, there being no definite value for the 
currency, good and bad tokens are indiscriminately used.” 
We reply that the present distress results from the fact that, 
the currency having no regular value, the exchange rate 
fluctuates every day. It says that, “In the present day 
when foreign trade is likely to become prosperous, by what 
other means can the money market be made equable and a 
path for the enrichment of this country opened, than by 
the reform of old abuses and the inauguration of a new 
and good system.” We dare to affirm that the 
method for the enrichment of this country cannot be pro- 
perly established, unless the value of paper money is re- 
habilitated, and made equivalent to that of specie uf good 
quality. Further, the ordinance says that “ To effect this 
is the duty of the Government, and is also a most urgent 
necessity.” Quite so; the management of the currency is 
within the absolute power of’the Government, and is an 
urgent necessity ; and therefore the authorities must not 
neglect, even for a single day, the undertaking. 

OF late so called economists say that the money market 
being tight the rate of interest is very high: that foreign 
trade being limited, it- suffers from the oppression of alien 
merchants ; that thus it is well-nigh hopeless to attain our 
aim of enriching this country; and that to remedy such a 
condition the Government, in some way or other, 
must strive to lessen the interest on money, and by giv- 
ing encouragement to direct exportation, endeavor to 
augment the national benefit, etc., ete. Many such opi- 
nions prevail; but to us it seems thal there is a na- 
tural order in the acts of the Government. Of course the 
reduction of interest and the encouragement of direct 
export are both desirable for the national advantage. But 
so far as the public business of the Government is concerned, 
it need not feel seriously ashamed of the still chaotic con- 
dition of foreign commerce and the high rate of interest 
among private individuals, ‘These are mere secondary 
questions, and may therefore be set aside until some other 
day. The first thing which, in compliance with the Notifi- 
cation of the Sth month of the 4th year of Meiji, the 
Government has to regulate, and which is of most urgent 
necessity at the present moment, is the rehabilitation of the 
paper money. ‘This is, above all things, most essential. 








THE RUMOURED INCREASE OF EXPENDITURE. 
(Trans'ated from the Fuso Shinshi.) 

W* are ourselves advocates of progress. Conservative 

Y measures find no favour in our eyes. As a fact. 

activity and energy are the natural state of maukind, None 
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but an old inan, wearied with worldly affairs, can retire into 
alifa of solitude and seclusion, Still, nothing ean be ate 
tempted in this world without the expenses requisite being 
fortheoming, and this is especially the case with progressive 
movements, so that to avoid outlay we must adopt a conser- 
vative course, In fine, progression and retrogression are 
simple matters of finance. If our finanees are sufficient, we 
can do what we please; if not, we must put up with many 
things we dosnot like. Oh! how aniserable poverty is ! 
Unable to adopt progressive steps, it would be eruel to urge 
any such course on it. 

Reviewiny the financial condition of our country we note 
that production is not yet fully developed and the Treasury 
ig in an unsatisfactory condition. [ft may be better de. 
ecribed as a state of poverty than of wealth. Que ean realize 
the anxiety whieh this entails upon the responsible autho~ 
rities, who have to execute all matters of detail with stich 
poor means. And one seea too that all their actions are in 
the path of progress, and for this, considering as we have 
said the scanty means at their dispo-al, are most commende | 
able. However, it must be added that there have always 
been some means available for them. For instance shoul 
money be required for a foreign or civil war, civil or military 
re-organisation, aud the actual revenue prove inadequate, 
they might (1) issue inconvertible paper money, (2) raise 
public loans, and (3) impose new taxes, As a fact most 
of the expenditure incurred in the first few years fol- 
lowing the Restoration were supported by the issues of 
paper currency ; the construction of the Tokiyo-Yokohania 
railway was defrayed by a foreign Joan, and all other 
matters Were supported by the new taxes, such as those im- 
posed upon stamps, tobacco, sakd &., ‘&e., which had never 
been levied before. Therefore, despite the necessity for 
considerable outlay, both foreign and domestic affairs have been 
enabled to progress fairly well. But we eannot decide as to 
whether a similar policy can be carried ont in future, in 
the presont financial situation. Look at the actual position 
of affairs! We cannot issue any more paper, nor can we 
well contract a foreign loan. Further, duties are now charged 
upon almost every conceivable article, so that nothing is left 
us in that direction. Thus the schemes formerly relicd upon 
for making good all disbursements are no longer available. 
Therefore, if our Government should now pursue a con- 
servative instead of progressive line of policy, we cannot 
blame them, taking into consideration the straits they are in. 

We hear that the inerease of the estimates in Expenditure 
fur the forthcoming fiscal year is indeed astonishing. One 
of our contemporaries asserts :—“ Of late the Government 
has been making inquiries with a view to the adjustment of 
the estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the 15th 
fiscal year, which commences in July next; that varions 
Pureaux crave increases in their appropriations, and that the 
War and Naval Departments have applied for increments in 
the sums of yen 1,500,000 and 700,000 respectively; that, 
besides the sums mentioned, the said Departments had 
demanded even further additions: in the Navy, for purchas- 
ing a new man-of-war yearly a sum of about 500,000, -and 
also contributions towards the extension of marine training, 
cruises, &c., &c.: for the Army, the establishment of 
branch barracks. Among other Government offices the one 
which asks the greatest increase of subsidy is the Depart- 


tment of Agriculture and Commerce, the Forestry Burcau 


alone, which is connected with it, having applied for an aug- 
mentation of its usual allowance, by the sum of yen 200,000. 
Altogether the various applications made by different offices 
amoung to a total of over 8,000,000 yen, &e., &e.” 

Owing to the recent extraordinary rise in the value of 
article, no requisites of Government offices can be purchased 
at the prices formerly paid, so that it is not strange that the 
ustimates are beluw the mark. Moreover, to introduce 
reforms into the present system, some expenses are indis- 
pensable, so that if there be any possible way of obtaining 
the increase demanded, it must certainly be granted. But 
is there any way P We are still quite unable to form any 
necurate idea as to the actual total of the revenue for the 
next fiscal year ; but, seeing that hitherto the Revenue and 
Expenditure have always been nearly equal, we feel eanvinecd 
that an increase of cight million ven in the estimates of ex- 
penditure for the year in question mast necessarily be derived 
from some other source. What can that be? Since the 
reforms made in financial policy the year before last a 
surplus of about ten million yen should now bein the hands 
of the Goverament, but this sum being specially appropriated 
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cannot be used in the present day; nor can we, as 
we already have said, cither increase the paper money, 
raise a foreign loan, or impose uew taxes. Therefore 
we conclude that there is no way in which to raise 
this increase of eight million yen. Generally speak- 
ing, the payment of such an increased outlay need not be 
regarded with regret ; because tho Government demands it, 
for no other purpose than the promotion of the happiness 
and welfare of our people. So long then ag the authorities 
do not waste the revenue in unreasonable schemes the people 
must readily make good any deficits that occur. Now, 
however, this cannot always be done. The right of partici- 
pating in political affairs and the obligation of paying taxes 
are inseparable: therefore when a National Assembly is 
opencd in 1890 and the people are allowed to parteipate 
in Government affairs, we must, of ‘course, neither 
neglect nor refuse to make good any defeety in the present 
system of collecting revenue. Now, however, we are 
not in such a favourable position, and so, if there really 
be no means for supplying the inerement demanded, we 
cannot help asking the Government not to grant the ap- 
plications. In consequence of the recent enhancement of 
the price of all the commodities, the sums formerly 
allotted do not suffice fur the actual expenses, and con- 
xequently we expect that henceforth the transaction of public 
affairs by the Government will be retrogressive. This is 
solely attributable to our poverty and is unavoidable. 

Before concluding, there is something we should like to 
tell our responsible officials. The date of the establish- 
‘nent of a National Assembly having been already decided 
as mentioned in the late Imperial Reseript, only seve 
years and nine months will pass before the time when we, 
the people, will succeed to the estate of Japan. We do not 
forget, even for a single moment, your meritorious deeds and 
good services in overturning the Shogunate Government, 
restoring the Imperial powcr and in transacting, since the 
Restoration, all civil and military affairs. And when, in or 
after 1890, you retire to private life, we, the people, will surely 
give you pensions so that you may Jive in independence. 
Lhe only thing which we earnestly beseech you now is that 
you should be careful to hand over to us the Government 
property in its prescnt condition intact, 


LAW REPORTS. 





IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN, 
Bofore Russet Ronerrson, Exq., Acting Judge. 


Tuesday, March 21st, 1882. 


Iwamura Iwacoro v. GEorGE Forp. 


This case was on hearing last Wednesday, the 15th inst., 
when judgment was reserved. To-day His Honor delivered 
the following 

JUDGMENT. 


The plaintiff claims the sum of yex 195.50 from the 
defendant, being balance alleged to be due on a contract for 
1,000 lanterns at 27 yen per 100, in all 270 yen. The re- 
ceipt of 102 yen by the plaintiff on account is udmitted, 
leaving a balance on the contract of yen 168.50, to which a 


gum of 27 yen is added on account of baskets supplied with | 


the lanterns, thus making up the amount of yen 195.50 
claimed, The plaintiff in support of his claim adduces 
evidence to show that the contract was entered into on or 
about the 15th October last, aud the lanterns were delivered 
on the 29th of that month at the defendant’s residence, No. 
82. He was then directed to take them to the Bluff 
Gardens where thoy were accordingly taken by a person or 
persons in the employ of the plaintiff. Without going into 
the evidence at length, the plaintiff’s contention is that the 
lanterns were completed according to contract, and that 
there has been an acceptance and a receipt of the goods by 
the defendant. The defence sect up requires to be examined 
somewhat in yletail. The defendant does not deny the fact 
of the contract at the price agreed upon, but imports this 
feature into it, namely, that it was part of the contract the 
lanterns should be taken by the plaintiff to the Bluff 
Gardens on the 29th October, there to be set up by the 
plaintiff, lit and used throughout the display of fireworks aud 
afterwards to be delivered to the defendant in good order 
and condition for shipment; only on these conditions being 
fulfilled would the contract be complete and the defen- 


Google 


dant bound to take delivery, The defendant further 
urges that he is an agent only in’ the matter. I do 
not understand why the matter of agency is put for- 
ward, for the question of principal or agent has little 
bearing on the matter; it was to the defendant that credit 
was given and whether in his capacity as agent or az_prinei- 
pal he is equally liable to be sucd by the plaintiff, and with 
regard to the conditions precedent alleged by the defendant 
not only am I unable to bring myself to believe that any 
Japanese lantern merchant would make a contract on such 
terms without any reservation as to circumstances of 
weather, time and place, (and Io may here remark it is in 
evidence that the night of the 29th-was marked by bad 
weather,) but the plaintiff’s evidence is strong on the point 
that the contract waa subject to no such conditions and 
that the lanterns were to be delivered at No. 82) and 
not elsewhere, without reference to the Bluff Gardeng 
at all, The defendant seeks to show that the lanterns 
were taken by the plaintiff direct to the Bluff Gar. 
dens, in pursuance of the contract, wery sect up there by 
the plaintiff or by Japanese acting uuder his ordera, and 
were subsequently taken down, repacked and delivered at 
No. 82. The evidence adduced by the plaintiff and even 
that called on the defendant’s side is strong against this, 
Okubo Masachiyo employed by the plaintiff, states, “I took 
the lanterns to No. 82 on or about the 29i:h October at 9 a.m. 
T was not at the gardens when the lanterns were taken down: 
I was not one of those who took the lanterns to your (de- 
fendant’s) place on the 31st Oetober.” | Hama, a Japanese 
woman and one of the defendant's witnesses, states, “T re. 
member a great many lanterns being brought to Nu. 82 on 
the 2)th October; about halfthe quantity ordered.” Henry 
Lucas, another witness, states; “I was employed by you 
(defendant) to get the lanterns up at the Bluff Gardens.” 
Onthe 31st October the plaintiff appears to have demanded 
payment for the lanterns when the defendant said the 
lanterns not having been ordered on his account, but 
fur somebody else, he conld nob make any advance, 
but was willing to let plaintiff have $60 as a loan, 
taking from him an acknowledgement that the money so 
advauecd was not a payment on account but a loan on the 
security of the lanterns, ‘This document is worded as fol- 
lows: “Yokohama 31st October, 1881. Received from 
Mr. G. Ford the sum of 100 yer as a loan for which I 
give him 1,000 lamps to hold as security, but when the 
said lamps is returned to him in good order and condi- 
tion that is not caused by rain of the 29th inst., but 
otherwise shall be delivered to him in good condition to be 
shipped to Kugland.’ At foot are certain Japanese charac- 
ters signifying “ borrowed 100 yen,” toyether with the 
plaintiff’s name in Japanese and the document is endorsed, 
“Paid $60 on account of the below memo. Reecived pay- 
ment.” Then follow certain Japanese characters which read 
“cash 860." The plaintiff. in his evidence states that in 


Jsigning this he understood he was signing a receipt for an 


advance of $60 on aceount of the purchase money for the 
lanterns, and although the Japanese witness Hama states 
that the plaintiff understood the nature of the decument, I 
give credence to the plaintiff's counter-statement and believe 
that he was under the impression he was signing a receipt for 
$60 on account and no more. 

Whether the bulk of the lanterns were up to muster or 
not ia a matter I cannot now inquire into, and the defendant 
has precluded himself from objecting as to their quality in 
that, not only had he the better part of a day within which 
to judge of them, but that there was an actual acceptanco 
aud receipt of the articles contracted for; in’ that the 
defendant exercised an act or acts of ownership over the 
lanterns in dealing with them as he did. . 

Judgment will be for the plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed, 


Before J. J. Eensuin, Esq., Acting Assistant Judye. 
Friday, 24th March, 1882. 
James Frint v. Grorae Craig 
® . . 

‘This ease was adjourned from the 10th instant in order 
to procure the evidence of the quartermaster of the Genkar 
Maru. 

5. V. Sinclair, sworn, said: —Lam quartermaster on board 
the Genkai Maru. took the curtains from the stage 
and gave themto Mr. Vlint, I wrote out an inventory 
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for 3175, noluding: the stock ond fixtures. I took them to 
the brewery and left them there. 

By the plaintiff :—I wrote “stock and fixtures, as per 
inventory. 

Re-examined :—I told the defendant that Mr. Flint had 
promised to send the curtains down : but ho did not send 
them. Mr. Flint told mo to tell Mr. Craig that I had 
brought the things down and lost them : Tdid so. All 
the stage fixings, matting, carpets etc. was sold. 

Plaintiff :—The inventory amounted to only $150, and 
not $170. | 

Judgment for plaintiff for the whole amount claimed and 
costs of court. An application for expenses was made by 
Sinclair but was not granted. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR HIOGO AND OSAKA. 
Before W. G. Aston, Esq., H.B.M.’s Acting Consul 
and Judge. 

Monday, March 20th, 1882. 

In re 
RuGINA, on the prosecution of the Japanese Customs, 

Versus 
THe HonGKonG AND Suancual Bank. 


Mr. Haselwood, for the Bank, applied for the restora- 
tion-of the ‘Treasure deposited with H. M.'s Consul. 

Mr. Creagh, for the Customs, asked which application 
had been made first,—Mr.. Haslewood’s, or the Custom’s 
application to have tho case re-heard on the original 
charge, and the treasure retained in the meantime ? 

As the Customs’ application had been made first, it was 
proceeded with. 

Mr. Creagh argued that the original charge was only 
for the confiscation of treasure, and that the Bank was not 
‘ charged with any offence. Subsequently a new sum- 
mons was issued charging the Bank with a specific offence. 
The original summons, he said, was never determined, and 
on that ground he now npplied for a new summons, to be 
issued on the original information, in the terms of the ori- 
ginal summons, 7.¢., not as & prosecution against the Bauk, 
but to declare the articles seized, confiscated. In the mean- 
time he made application that the treasure should remain 
in the present custody. 

Adjourned until 10 o’clock on the 2let March for deci- 
sion, 


Tuesday, March 21st, 1882. 
DEcIsION. 


The application of the Customs’ Authorities for the issue 
of n fresh summons in this case, in the terms of the origin- 
nl summons is refused, 

1st.—Becanse the letters of the Superintendent of Cus- 
toms to H. M.’s Consul, which constitute the information 
in this case, state that the procedure is under Sec. 91 of 
tle order in Council. ‘This Section states that :—“ Any 
charge of an offence against any ‘Treaty or against any 
Regulation as aforesaid, shall be inquired of, heard, and 
determined in dike manner in all respects as any or dinary 
criminal charge,” 

The original summons contained no charge of an offence, 
nui consequently the hearing of it could not be proceeded 
with under the Section. ‘Ihis Section is the only one in 
the Order in Council under which summary decisions 
involving amounts of greater value than $1,000 can be 
given, and the Superintendent, in his lotters, specially 
pointed out that he wished the proceedings to be of a 
siiminary nature. 

2.—The original Summons belongs to a form of proce- 
dure provided “under the “Inlahd Revenue Consolidation 
Act,” which, in my opinion, is inapplicable to coufiseations 
under the Treaty botween Great Britain and Japan. 

3.—The question now raised was decided at the original 
hearing, and was one of the points on which an appe: al ly 
epecial case was mado. 


(Signed) W. G. ASTON, 
H. BL M.’s Acting Consul and Judge, 
Mr. Haselwood then renewed his application for the 
{treasure to be handed over to him. 
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Mr. Crengh asked for a postponement, which was re- 
fused. 

Mr. Haselwood’s application was granted_and the trea- 
sure ordered to be handed to him, 

We learn that the Superintendent of Customs has ap- 
plied to the Judge of the Court at Hiogo, to stato a special 
case by way of appeal against tho foregoing decision ; but 
that the application has been refused,—the Court granting 
a cortificate of such refusal. 


IN THE U. S. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 


Before General Thos. B. Van Buren, Consul-General, 
and 
E. S. Santa and O. H. P. Noyes, Assessors. 
Thursday, March 23rd, 1882. 
JaMES Rarmwonpy ANGLIN v. WitLiaw L, CLARK. 


The potition of tho plaintiff in this case sets forth as 
follows :— 


1.—That the said plaintiff is owner of Jot No. 51, 
Bluff, Yokohama, of which lot the said defendant is the 
occupier. 

2.—That one Stephen Walter Rains by indenture dated 
the 19th September, 1870, lensed the said lot of land, with 
the dwelling house, outbuildings and grounds held there- 
with, to one Aloxander Campbell for the term of ten years 
from the date thereof. 

3.—That by the said lease tho lessec covenantcd amongst 
other things to keep tho said’premises in good condition and 
repair and at the expiration or sooner determination of tho 
anme term so to yield up the same to the suid lessor, his 
heirs or nssigns. 

4,.—That tho said lease, after several mesne assignments 
passed to the suid defendant, who thereunder took possession 
of the said lot and premises and held the same until the 
expiration of the said term. 

5.—That at the expiration of the said term, the said 
defendant agreed with the said Stephen Walter Rains to 
become tenant of the said premises upon the terms of the 
snid lease except that the tenaney should be from mouth to 
month, and the said Stephen Walter Rains let tho said pre- . 
mises to the said defendant upon such terms. 

6.—That in the month of August 1881 the said Stephen 
Walter Rains sold and conveyed all his interest in the said 
lot and premises to tlie plaintiff, of which conveyance the 
said defendant had notice and thereupon acknotvledged the 
suid plaintiff as owner of the said lot and premises. 

7.—That on or about the 8th day of February, 1882, the 
snid defendant wrongfully removed and carried away, from the 
garden and grounds of the said premises, certain ornamental 
rock and stonework theretofore in and upon the garden 
and grounds of the said premises and the property of the 
said plaintiff, and has sold tho same, and has thereby 
greatly injured the said garden and grounds, aud damaged 
the good condition and appearance of the said premises, 
and greatly reduced tho value of the said premises to the 
plaintiff; and the said defendant wholly refuses to restore 
the said rock and stone-work, or to put the said garden in 
good and proper condition. 

8.—That the said defendant las failed to keep the said 
lot, houso and premises in good condition and repair, but 
has allowed the same to becowe dilapidated. 

The ptaintiff therefore prays :— 

'T}.—That the defendant be ordered forthwith to restore 
the said rock-work and stoncs and stone-work and to place 
the garden and grounds in like good order and condition 
as the same were before the removal of the said rock-work, 
stones anid stone-work,. ° 

2.—That the defendant be ordered forthwith to repair the 
suid house and premises and to place the same in good 
order and condition. 

3.—That the defendant be ordered to pay to the plaintiff 
damages for breach of the covenant of the lease hercin 
mentioned, in the sum of $500, or such stim ag may be 
assesscil by the court. 

4.—That plaintiff may have such further and other 
relief as the nature of tho case mny require aud as the 
court way direct. 
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To the above petition tho defendant replied :— 


1.—That beyond his being in ocenpancy of lot 51 Bluff, 
the defendant has no knowledge of the subject matter set 
forth in this clause. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6:—That the defendant makes genoral denial 
of any responsibility or obligation as against him in’ the 
circumstances named in these clauses, even if they exist as 
enumernted, 

T—That the defendant has no knowledge of having 
caused injury or damage to plaintiff or of any refusal as set 
down in this clause. 

8.—The defendant denies that any obligation of the sort 
intimated oxiste, and hence no failure can have occurred. 


Therefore the prayer of the defendant is :— 


1.— That the ease be dismissed and plaintiff be adjudged 
to yay all costs and expenses of court. 

Q—That the defendant may have such other and further 
relic! as the circumstances of the ease may require and the 
court direct. 

Mr, Litchfield appeared for the plaintiff 
appeared in person. 

Mr. Litchfield opened the case by reading the nbore 
petition and answer, nad commenting on the circumstances 
of the e.se, alleged that it} was more Important than 


The defendant 


might appear at first sight as it involved the rights of 


n Iandiord and tenant, and whether the tenant can remove 
property without the sanction of the landlord, The learn- 
ed gentleman then deseribed the characteristics of the pro- 
perty, remarking that the plaintiffhad been led to purchase 
the property on aceonnt of the beautiful garden, and was 
naturally indignant at the defendant destroying it without 
permission. Ife then called 

J. R. Anglin, sworn said :—D ama British subject and 
the plaintiffin this case. Tam acquainted with No, 51 for the 
last sixteen years. IT knew it when it was in the possession 
of Messrs. Rains, Cameron, and Miller. It had one of the 
hhandsomest wardens on the Bluff. It was Inid ous in the 
old Japanese style with valuable shrubs, stones, rockery, 
ete. ‘There were also fish ponds and barrels filled up with 
stone to keep the banks up. ‘There were two fish ponds. 
I purchased the plaee in August last. ‘Lhe defendant has 

. paid rent tome. When I purchased the lot the defendant 
was (enant up to this month: he has got notice to leave. I 
asked Mr. Bourne to write Mr. Clark a letter and also wrote 
one myself telling him that IT wanted him to leave after a 
cer{ain term. (Letters produced and rend). I received a 
reply to my letter from Mrs. Clark imforming me that 
Mr. C’ark was in tho country and asked ine to let them 
remain in the house a3 she was going home soon, and she 
did not want to move until she left Yokohama, I replied. 
(Copy of letter produced and put in). Tica of the 
premises was here admitted by Mr. Clark]. 

Witness :—I looked nt the house myself, and got Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Clode and a Japanese to see in whnt state 
it was. I found the garden very much neglected and the 
house in the same condition. ‘The stones were all right, 
but the cement of the ponds wore cracked. The gardens 
wore about the same, but [ can not be sure. On tho 9th or 
10th of February last 1 was informed that stones and Japa- 
neso stonelanterns were being removed from No. 51, Bluff. 
‘I went up that afiernoon at about I o'clock and at the gato I 
missed a large stone lantern about six feet high, which was 
on the premises when J bought them, I went around aud 
suw some other stones missing ; onestone I believe weighed 
linlfa ton. I went to the fish pond and saw that the 
bridge had been removed. I then weit again on the lawn 
and saw Mr, Clark, who looked surprised and snid ‘* Hello! 
what are you doing here?” I said that as spring was 
comirg on I had come around to look at the garden. He 
snid “ never mind the gatden, come in and have a look at the 
house.” Isaid I would vo into the house after I had finished 
with the garden. Mr. Clark showed me the waiks, ete. 
which he said were not in good order. I saw inany things 
Ifad becn torn up, so I left. I was told where the stones 
had been removed to by one Isaburo. As soon I went into 
this man’s garden I saw the big stone lantern which was at 
No. 51, the large stone off the Jawn, the bridge of the fish 
Pond and several o:her large ornamental stones and slabs. 
Lhe :ame of the man is Akisaburo. I asked him where 
he had got the stones, und he told me. I asked him how 
Much he paid, aud ho also told me I told him they 


Google 


were my property, and told him not to sell or remove 
thom until Io had reported to If. B. M.’s Consul. 
When Mr. Clark and myself were at the premises in Fe- 
bruary Mr. Clark showed meall the house. It was old and in 
bad repair; it had not been looked after properly. Besides 
being manager and part praprietor of No. 70 I have carried 
on the business of land agent for many years, I do not 
think the stones that had been removed conld be bought 
to-day for yen 250,00. ‘The stones can not be bought here. 

Mr. Litchfield :-—Tuking the house as an old house can. 
you tcll me how much it would take to put it ina fair 
tenaninble condition ? 

Plaintiffi—A out $800 or $1,000. 
51 had a stone and coment rim. 
the day I saw it. 

Cross-examined by the defendant:—Mr. Miller took 
the premises from Capt. Fletcher, but [do not remembor 
how long he oceupied them. I do not know whether 
the man-of-war captain oceupied them. Mr. Campbell lived 
there for about three or four ycars, 1866,-67-G8. Mr. 
Rains lived there a very short time, about the year 
1865-66. I suppose Mr. Rains paid for the building of 
the house. The shrubs ov the place were and are rare, 
unless they were destroyed. I examined the premises 
in August last. [ suppose I bought the house in July, but 
it wasn't banded over to me before Angust. I cannot 
remember whon Tbeught it; I was offered it on April last, 
Mr. Cope wrote the body of the note and I signed it. ‘The 
reason why the proveun “we” was used ia some places was 
because Mr. Cope was fo have half share after it was 
bought. We has uet that half share in the premises. 1 
am at present the sole owner. [think I lave been on lot 
No. SL five years before August last. I was alone. I 
went out with the lease. I did not go over the premises, 
It was on the 19th September, 1880. I only had a look 
over the place. Ido uot remember about the time. I ean’t 
remember when the house was built. I consider a house 
that was 10 or 12 vears old isan old one. I remember oue, 
lantern: when IT bought the place, there were three. One 
npon the lInwn, one on the fish pond and the other 
ulongside the hill. In Februnry when I went there the 
two were there but the one on the lawn was removed. It 
was about 6 feet high. ‘The moment I entered the gate I 
missed the largo lantern off the lawn. I did not seen lantern 
when I entered the gate, it was gone. I did not seen 
lantern between the house and the gate. I went all over the 
lower part of the ground with you but no the fish pond. 
We passed by the pond on our way to the lower ground. 
The cement of the poud was cracked and overgrown with 
weeds, but tho bridge was there. I cannot toll its exact 
shape. It was about 12 by 4 to 6 feet, this is only a gress. 
Tho lower pond was smaller ; there was no water in them, I 
donot know if they had water in when we passed thea: in 
February. You seemed astonishel to see me, aud said 
“ Hello, what are doing here ? 

Recess till 1.30 rm. 

On the Court resuming its silting, ercss-examination 
was continued. 

Witness :—I was in tho premises for 15 or 20 minutes. 
I was about balf an hour at your place in February, ‘Chere 
isalarge space between the house and the lawn. ‘The 
bungalow, L think, stands about 40 or 50 feet from the 
vite; there is nothing but a mound, ‘The house stands 
on a mound on a lawn akeut 15 feet from the mound, Just 
as you go in the gate you can see a part of the lawn. The 
note from Mrs. Clark has been destreyel. The purport of 
her note was to ask me to let her remain till November. I 
saw flat aud ornamented stones. ‘There were nbout 14 
flat and ornamented. I mean ornamental stones, not orun- 
mented, for ornament. Since the premises came into my 
possession I have removed some shrubs to No. 124. 

By the Court :—Some of the stones were on the embank- 
nents, and others on the lawn. Ido not known anything 
about the rims of stone on the fish ponds. 

To Mr. Clark :—I dul not notice any particularly large 
rock near the pond, but if Thad known you would have 
sold them, I would have taken a good look at them. [do 
not remember about a remarkably large stone. 

Re-examined by Mr. Litehfield :—L had reasons when I 
wrote the letter to Mr. Ciark’s asking him to leave. It 
was al Mrs. Clark’s request that I prolonged the notice 
ty Octoler. ee 


The fish pond at No, 
‘The stones were removed 
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James Merriman, sworn, said:—I am an American 
citizen and a merchant in Yokohama. I remember No. 51 
when in the occupation of Mr. Miller of the Custom House. 
That was in 1873. I was not often on the lot. I have 
rather a vague recollection of the garden. ‘The ground 
was undulated, there were walks and a lawn in front, but 
I can not particularly describe it. 

J. J. Jarmain, sworn, said :—I ama British subject and 
n gardener, I remember Lot No. 51, lately in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Rains. IPthink it was in 1864 that he took 
possession. A Japanese by the name of Kni built the 
house and the ground also. Mr. Rains asked me if I could 
get n Japanese to do some rockwork for him. I recom- 
mended himaman. While the work was being done [ 
went in several times. Iwas in the place severnl times 
when Mr. Miller was there. ‘There was a lawn in front 
of the house, and there was a gravel walk extending to the 
house. As you enter the gate there isa small mound with 

-rockwork, There was also some rockwork on the left side 
of the house, where the fish pond was made. It was one 
of the usual fieh ponds the Japanese make. I know of 
only one pond, it was larger than usual. The price of the 
rock has increased, as also Inbor, food, boathire, ete. I 
have seen these stones spoken of by Mr. Anglin. I should 
be glad to give yen 65 for tbat lot of stones, but I can’t 
get them. ‘There is one granite stone Jantern, one granite 
stone basin, three or 4 pieces of slate stone, three very large 
pieces of stone from the mountains about 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
They are the three finest pieces of stone I have seen fur a 
long time. Besides that there were two piecos of stone 
for tho bridge which 1s supposed to have been across the 
fish pond. ‘hey are not very large, about 4 feet each in 
Jength and about 2 feet in breadth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clark :—I saw three very large 
pieces of this mountain stone: one is very much like a 
man’s ekull. They are worth yex 65 on the mountains. 
Lhe lantern’ itself costs yen 35 and the others would cost 
yen 30 in the mountains. I saw one similar to the one at 
No. 51. The stones of the bridge were 4 feet by 2 each. 

Mr. Clark objected to the prosposal that the interpreter 
of the plaintiff should interpret. Objection sustained. 

Ogihara Ushigoro, warned, said ;—I left that garden 10 
yeurs ngo. My master’s nnme was Campbell. I boight dif- 
ferent kinds of stone to put in the garden. ‘There was also 
some rough mountain stones, about 10 piecos. I mended 
the pond, it was there before. I mado the bridge with two 
stones. I think there was only one lantern in the place ; 
nbout six feet high. It was on the right side of the fish 
pond. It conld bo seen from the gate. I bonght some of 
the stones, Mr, Campbell some. Mr. Campbell bought 400 
pieces of stone for yen 22. I bonght 600 pieces for yen 28. 

Mr. Campbell bought large ones and I bought small, I 
was paid by my wages. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Clark :—I was in the employ of 
Mr. Campbell about five yenrs. It was about ten years 
ngo. ‘There was only one small pond below, besides the 
Jarge one. It was about 12 feet long and 9 feet wide. 

A. J. Clode, sworn, snid:—I am employed on the 
Gazette. I went up to No. 51 at the request of Mr. 
Anglin, in the summer. I went up there and looked at the 
outside of the house and around. ‘Thore was a pond in the 
hotlow and I think one in the mound in frout of the house. 
I can’t any whether it was Jarger or smaller. Thore was a 
good deal of rockery about it. It was very much after the 
style of Jupanese gardens. There was a lantern near the 
Jower fish pond aud a lantern near the mound in front of 
the house. ‘They were Japanese stone lanterns. The one 
in front of the house was the larger of the two. The garden 
and house were not in good ropnir. The house needed 
repairing on the outside. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Clark :—By the front of the 
houso I mean the side fucing the sen, the north. There is 
a glass plot on both sides of the house. Tho part I speak 
of us being on the front of the house, I have a very vague 
iden nbout. I made a more critical examination of the 
house than the grounds. Tho lantern was as high as my 

shoulder. : 

By the Court:—I do not think the lautern near the 
mound could be seen on entering the gate. I lave been 
there siuce Mr. Anglin bought the house: probably three 
months, IT only went there to exumine the fence. I have 
bot been there siuce the alleged removal of the stones. 
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A Japanese witness who had been summoned, not 
appearing, the case wns adjourned until Monday the 27th 
inst. at 10.30 am. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FripAy, Marcu 17TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
Busaedesargevancecesteges represents velocity of wind..- 
viacveadydcerne uA been adeatees percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 33-5 miles per hour on Friday at 4.30 p.m. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30:052 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29-414 inches 
on Wednesday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 72.1 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 36.9 on Thursday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 59.3 and 28,8 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.142 inches against 
2.359 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
From © Design and Work” Problem Tourney. 
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White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLUTION oF Cuess PronurM OF MARCH 18TH, 
bY Morro “ Lycurevs.” 


Black. 
1.—K. to Q. 2. 


White. 
1.—Kt. to Kt. 7. 
2,—Kt. to B. 5, mate. 


if 1.—K. or R. takes P. 
2.—Kt. to Q. S, mate. 
if 1.—K. takes B. 
2,—Q. to K. &, mate. 
( B. takes R. 
if 


i or 
1K. to K. 4. 
2.—Q, takes R. mate. 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
ee EEE EERE 


INWARDS. 


March 20, French steamer jo/ga, Guirand, 1,502, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

March 20, German ecbeoner Mary C. Bohm, 
Islands, Furs, to P. Bohm. 


———— — 


March 20, British steam-yackt Crylon, Luuham, 1,178, fiom London 


vid Kobe, to C. H. Dallas. 

March 20, British steamer Zambcai, Moore, 2,200, 
Mails and General, to P. & U. Co. 

March 21, Japanese steamer J'aiyu Maru, Prancke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, ° 

March 22, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 22, Japanese steamer A iushin Maru, Thomas, 690, from Naga- 
saki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

March 23, German steamer /lesperia, G. Peterson, 1,136, from 
Hamburg vii Kobe, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 

March 23. Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 23, Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 23, German steamer Felicia, Muller, 863, from New York, 
General, to C. Illies & Co. . 

March 23, Japanese steamer Tagonovra Maru, Katoh, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Malls and General, to M, B. Co. 

March 24, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, 
from Hakedate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 


from Hongkong, 





PASSENGERS. 


Per French steamer I»/y« from Hongkong :—-Mrs, Eckeit and 2 
children, H. E. and Madame Van der Pot, Mrs. Pensigny an1 
mad, Messrs. Bianchi, Hasatomi, and Falsaga in cabin; and 2 
Cainese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ceylon from Kobe :—Captain Kennedy, Mr. 
and Mis. G. Whitby, Mr. and Mrs, J. E, Whitby, Master A. Chat- 
wood, Miss Bracken, Miss Holroyde, Miss Sutton, Miss Knight, 
Revd. H. Iluthwaite, Revd. W. H. Essery, Miss Garron, Miss 
Sharpe, Captain Neil Douglas, Messrs. Whitby, (Junior), 8. Chat- 
wood, Miller, Flood, Beattie, Green, C. J. Henderson, T. J. Fisher, 
O. IL. Fisher, Gammon, Tripp, D. ‘T. Alicard, J. Alleard, A. Rick. 
mann, Loibel, Burroughs, Pearson, Lecs, Wood, Wilkinson, and 


Hicks, 
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Baade, 83, from Kurile 











Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong :—Revd. Mr. Wars 


ren in cabin; and 5 Chinese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Jaiyun Maru from Yokkaichi:—83 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe :—One Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Waru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, 2 children and European nurse, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. [. Dod well, Mrs. James and child, Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried, 
Madame Duboin, Messrs. Ebell, J. Mardfeldt, Krohn, Kittle, Nies- 
tead, Drinkell, Captain Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Takashima ann child, 
Messrs. Watanabe, One, Ito, Asakura Nosawa, ‘l'amata, Godai, 
Tani, Kato, Turuichi, Yamaguchi, Hasahara, Matsumura and Din- 
kelle in cabin; 3 Enropeaus, 4 Chinese and 269 Japanese in steer- 
age. 

Per German steamer J/esperia from Kobe :—Miss Eilers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Puffy and child in cabin, 


Per Japanese steamer Tagon owra Maru from Yokkaichi :— 50 Ja. 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Marn from Hakodate :—Messrs, 
Heusen and Duus in cabin; and 55 Japanese in steerage. 





OM TWAR DS; 


March 18, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Hako 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 21, British steamer Be/yic, Davison, 2,627, for San Frau- 
cisco, Mails and (General, despatched by O,. & O. Co. 

March 22, H. M.'s Gunboat Acstre/, Capt. Lang, 610 tons, 4-guns, 
for Kobe. , 

March 22, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 22 Japanese steamer Zaiyuw Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 23, Japanese barque Stonanoura Mara, Spiegelthal, 715, for 
Nagasaki, General, despatched by M. B, Co, 

March 23, American Frigate Richmowl, Captain J. 8. Skerrett, 
2,000 tons, 14-guns, 800 H.P., for Kobe. 

March 23, German Corvette //eriha, Vou Kall, 2,000 tons, 19-guns, 
for Hongkong. 


‘| March 24, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for 


Nobiru, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. 
March 25, Japanese steamer /Zioyo Ma u, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Mareb 25. British Steam-yacht Cey/on, Lunham, 1,178, for Hono- 
lulu, despatched by C. H, Dallas. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Belgie for San Fancisco :—Miss G. Stewart 
Revd. Mr. and Mrs. W. b. Cooper, Mr, and Mrs. J, W. de Forest 
and 3 children, Lieut. H. Karle, Paymaster H. re (U\S.N.), 
Messrs. M. C. Nichels, E. Nermsheim, A. Vial, and J. Van Stappen 
in cabin ; 2 Europeans, 5 Japanese and 852 Chinese in steerage. 
For Liverpool: Mr. H. Marsh in cabin, For Loudon: Mr. B. M, 
Callyns in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vayoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Maury, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Fisher and child, Mr, and Mrs, 
Taylor and infant, Mr. and Mrs. Sakaki, Doctor and Mrs. Bates, 
Captain Brinkley, RA., Messrs. Suzuki, Takeda, Hawai, Ida, A. 
Visscher, Oda, Yajima, Katsura, Geo. B, Emory, aud G. W. Styles 
in cabin. 


nnn EEE EERO 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Belgie for San Francisco i— 
TEA: 





Trom San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghai .......ceceeceeseeees — — _ Sits 
Hi0go .....ccceeeseeseeeen eee ees -- _ 366 366 
Yokohataa......-cccssscreesvee bAl 23 395 959 
THongkong ....-...eceereeereees _ — — mab 

Titel cc sscasseses SOR 23 761 1,325 
SILK 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Citica, Total 
Bhanclans ceissrasassesisconess — 80 -— 80 
Hongkong ......seeeeseeesee ees -- 34 + 34 
Vo kORagita oi ccccescsse coon -- 284 — 284 

Do ball sis sss eseens — 398 — 898 


Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong :— 
General ... 2,600 pkgs. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... ee ae eee ee Gee ee 
* wie. aes, wis ase oes tee ere, SOD BODO 00 
ee ee ee ee 
REPORTS. 
‘The British steam-yacht Ceylon reports :—Left Kobe, on the 19th 
instant, at la,m. Had fine weather from Na rasaki to Kobe where 


she stayed 5 days, from the Kobe to Yokohama, light wind and 
fair wether. Arrived in port on the 20th instant. 


The Japanese steamer Kolkotoye Maru reports:—Left Hakodate 
on the 2ist of March, but owing to stress of weather put into Sen- 
dai Bay for shelter «n th> evenirg of the 22nd, leaving again next 


morning. From Sendai had fine weather to port, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGED 


VESSELS IN “HARBOUR. — 
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NAME. | CAPTAIN Fraa axnp Ric. | Tons. From ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES, 
STEAMERS. 
Genkai Maru Conner Japanese steamer | 1,917 | Shanghai & ports Mar. .23 ] Vf. B. Co. 
‘Felicia Muller German steamer 873 | New York Mar. 23 | C. Illies & Co. 
Heaperia G. Peterson German steamer | 1,136 | Hamburg vii Kobe Mar. 23 | Simon, Evers & Co, 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1,145 | Shanghai & ports Feb. 9] M. B. Co. 
Tanais D:ujon Freneh steamer 1,735 | Hongkong Mar. 8] M. M. Co. 
Volga Goirand rench steamer 1,502 | Hongkong Mar. 20] M, M- Co, 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17] F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. 72] Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner} 51 | Okotsk Noy. 28 | Captain 
Anglo Indian Kirkpatrick British barque 444 | Cardiff viii Nagasaki ar. 17 | John Middleton 
Artemisia MacFarlane British barque 332 | Nagasaki Mar. 18 | John Middleton 
D. J. Tenney Wilson American ship 1,687 | New York Feb. 19 | Order 
Diana Peterson American schooner Gt | Petropavlovski Nov. 26 | Captain 
Emily Creighton British brig 296 | Takao Mar. 15 | Chinese 
Gitanilla Hunt British barque 472 | Takao Mar. 9 | John Middleton 
Graudee B. F Jacobs American ship 1,395 | New York Feb. 28 | Frazar & Co. 
Guardian Fletcher American ship 1,123 | Newcaatle, N.S. W. Mar. 15 | Order 
Helcne Ewalt American schooner} 60] Karile Ialands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstone Russian schooner 113 | Korsakoff — Captain 
Lady Bowen T. Pain British barque 891 | Newcastle, N.S, VW. Feb. 21 | Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
Lota Dudfield British barque 472 | Takao Mar. 18 | Chinese 
Mary C. Bohm Baade German schooner 83 | Kurile Islands Mar. 20 | P. Bohm 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 
Ohude Wilson American schooner 72 | Kurile Islands Sept. 30 | Captain 
Oteme Snow American schooner 52 | Kurito Islands Nov. 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce _Ameriean schooner 35 | Kurile Islands Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn Ameriean schooner} 70/ Alaska Nov. 31 Captain 
Plata V. Duel French barque 657 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Feb. 26 | Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
Prima Donna Hatch American ship 1,450 | New York Mar. 15 | Order 
Prince Arthur J. Smith British barque 598 | Takao Mar. 9 | Soon Ho 





VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 





—$—_ 





Toxs. H. P. 








NAME. Gung. DRgscRIPTION. | WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 
JAPANESE—Amiaki... 2... 100 ose cee ') 523 180 Sloop Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
sy Kon is Unser Yove> sotse 13 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
. ae Nisshin ‘ 13 |: 755 250 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
Jimgei ...  «.. 2 898 350 Imperial Yacht do. Sawano Tanetetsu 
CHINESE—Yu une... 22 3.000 500 Frigate do. Kin-yong-chai 
FRENCH—Kersaint ... — 1,200 120 Corvette Hongkong — 


a Te 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


a 














DESTINATION. Name. AGENTs. To BE DEsPATCHED. 
Havre and Hamburg Hesperia Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
lNongkong vid Kobe... Sumida Maru M. BK. Co. March 30th, at 4 p.m. 
San Francisco ... ... Gaelic O. & O. Co. April 7th at 10 a.m. 
Shanghai and ports .. Genkai Maru AL. B. Co, March 29th, at 4 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—There is no improvement to note during the past week. Small transactions are reported in 
Obs. Shirtings, Common 16/24 and Bombay Yarns at irvegular prices and there is a little more demand for Victoria 
Lawns. Woollens and Metals continue neglected and other goods call for no special remark. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Coatinued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3. per piece $0.65 to 0.75 
» Good to Best... ... ... $31.00 to 32.00 | Taffachelass:— ... ...12 ., 43 + $1.90 to 2.10 
Bombay, No.20 = do. ve so “ $26.75 te 28.25 \OOLLENS :— 
Nos. 28 to 82 Common to Medium ... ” $31.00 to 82.00 | plain Orleans... .. see ae. 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.50 to 5.50 
” ” Good to Best ...  ... ” $33.00 to 34.00 | feionred Orleans 29-30 3] 3.6 2 
38 ro 42 a 3 ce - i $35.50 £7 37 50 £ 4 eee eee eee *. ” : ge eee .50 to 4. 20 
” ” . Italian Cloth ...0 0... 0... 30 ,, 32,,...0.17 to 0.28} 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— aronenstnee de Laines : —Crape 24 yas. 30 Nis; 0.143 to 0.16 
Grey Shirtings ea per piece : 384 » 39in. $1.85 to 2.20 ae ae hh a i ty ae sr rik 
88, 45in, $1.90 10245 | Cioths, Pilots 54, tod 030 to Odd: 
T. Cloths :—7 1b... see ‘yds, 32 in, per piece $1.45 to 1.55 “Prosilente “oc. “so cB ion nos ee 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12) 4, 44in. - $1.60 to 1.724 ne Seth Gees “Cees a " nae peives Me to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted . .. 24 30 in. ‘i $1.35 to 2.25 Blankets, eee he ae reen, 6 5 Ibs oe ie aes 0.37 oe a 
Coston Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard §0.084 to 0.10 E B. per db »Qo7 to 042 
Turkey Reds: 2. to 2} Tb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 : 
Do. 9} tv2}1b.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.90 [IRON :— 
Do. 3 Ib.. 24 5, 380in. . $1.75 to 1.80 | Flat and round $2 50 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 fo SAN 3 $6.50 to 8.50 | Nailrod assorted &2.30 to $2.50 
do. simallsize $2.80 to $3.073 








KEROSENE.—No sales have transpired during the past week, but deliveries nggregnte 28,000 cases. ‘Lhe 
stenmer Felicia has arrived with 30,000 cases and present stocks amount to nbout 207,000 cases salll and unsold, 
The ‘Tokio market is weaker and quotations here are now nominally $2.08 to $2.10 per ease. 


SUGAR.—There is still little to report as to this staple: prices ure firm and arrivals go off freely. 


RICE.—Tho market is quiet. 





Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Rice, old crop ... ... ...  ... perpicul $2.60 to $1.92 
an ‘Taiwanfoo in ee ad ae $4.30 to $4.37 | Japan Wheat Bau. dase Pwees «ees. . aaks ” $1.80 to $1.92 
i Ching-pak and Ke- pak ei ¥4 £8.00 to $9.00 | Kerosene Vil... 2... oo percase $2.10 

C'na No. 4-5 5, K’fun & Kook-fah_ ,, £7.75 to $8.30 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been a good demand for Filnture silks, chiefly for the Contineut, buyers having been able 
to obtain slight concessions from former prices. In other sorts there is very little doing, though sellors aro rather 
anxious for business, fearing a further rise in the exchange value of currency, Settlements for the weck have been 
410 piculs, viz: Filatures 315 piculs, Hanks 45 piculs, and Kakedas 50 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date 14,356 


piculs, Stock 4,750 piculs. 


TIAN MES Os 1G S ncatsccssivcisestarereavavennaventeiesene oes $570 to $580 
‘6 dg SER ainaeedeabdeanoiuseeahaaoatd: denmuaedcndedesiettas $520 to $530 
ioc BUG ADE: spiscecsscesssnans Jesehesmaeny neraalnes $460 to $510 
Filatures. —NO. 1 secs boat cat elt ot ci a hbuin sg wae esea $670 to $680 
OD i ga ax cals wan Gpsipe Naud ica wuene oAAsiawea Newman "$620 to $630 

Kakedas. —Best spt Ae su oer aalamind tl eeeapiae hin baci neki neceanes $650 to $660 
WE@dIUT 60, OG. iiss sdsdasvcnwnacsecetoas ys se steas $600 to $620 

Oshiu. Pm NACA 51 fo cash bh viedo Chain venue eau aweacek sakeseees £510 to $540 
_ FIGMACOEY sisi cca seschedsvesss desnscseagivssaginsisasens $460 to $500 








TEA.—Duriing the intervening week n few small parcels nggregating 120 piculs have been settled and 
Arrivals amount to about 50 piculs per day, composed mostty of the lower grades. The season being practically 
closed ; nothing new can be added to our romarks of last week. 


Common ng ae ‘ia ‘nk wig aa ; fs aos cae 

Good Common ... oor a nae ea es Ga nes ‘as we 5 ty at : 
Medium ... i — a ee Nominal Choice sae os ne sae Nominal . 
Geod Medium ... oe iat ne is Choicest ... ee sia aay sve . 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—Business has been very dull and with the exception of some sales of Private Paveis but 


little has been reported. 








STreERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ............ cece eee ees 3/98 On SHANGHAI—Bank Bight............ccccecceeeeceeeeeeses 798 
‘i Bank Bills on demand ...............00ce ees 3/9 | Private 10 days’ sight...............4.. 73% 
a. Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3,93 @ 3/10 | ON New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 903 
* 9 6 4 Ge eeseeveu sued tucasteeys 3104 & 3:10}! Private 30 days’ sight... siaeues Oar 
ON Paris—Bank Bight 20... ccc cece cesses eo eee ees 4.73 | ON SAS Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 903 
i Private 6 months’ sight .............0...06. . 4.87 @ 4.88 ‘ Private 30 days’ sight ......... $2 
On HonakonG—Bank sight oo... eee cee eee eee 8 7% disct. ee nce tReet ROE 1.48.5 
3 Private 10 days’ sight ............... i ae 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—Our Inst week’s report may be reiterated except as regards coastwise employment from 
Japan. Some enquiry is now being made and settlements have taken place, but only at very low figures. Generally 
under such circumstances vessels are willing to go off the coast at fair figures, but at the moment ship masters seem 


to prefer speculating for a rise on the coast, to accepting paying rates homewards, 
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ig J. & E. ATKINSON’S* < 
4; PERFUMERY, a 


oclebratel for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
manufacture, For its purity and great excellence it has = § 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 
‘ ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, : 
TW SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, . 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
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» ATKINSON’S CHOIGE PERFUMES FOR | 







TRADE MARIE 





Seer 


ELLWOOD’S 


PATENT AIR CHAMBER 





): 


retin iste 2 
- 





‘ THE HANDKERCHIEF. % 

+ White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, He H A T S A N D H E Li M E i S , 
G| Magnan Sanaie, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bonguet, {i 
a mag ae caeradias, of it hie quality ee es THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 

3 ATKINSON’S 4 AGAINST SUN STROKE. 

iy vee DOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 4 , 

Ih recommen ng more and fragrant than /) . 

A intel the German kinds. wit (o be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Ontfilter 
i ATKINSON’S x 


and Wholesale only of 


Ue OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, ni 
%. 0 to be made as hereto # 
ae eee meaty PGbmasa, cok Wal Ua tree caer deeeme Ma W S S 
a ee Pn ieee amnes J; ELLWOOD & SONS, 
if ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, = | 
aden el LONDON. 
aa ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, x Lae 
ie eT Pc dealore’ Ceenakarh ihe World anh ate ae 
P + ro 10u Vv x 
$i ° manafasterers i Beware of Useless Imitations. 


J. & BE. ATKINSON, 


Paste! 
2k * 
~ 














i 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. fi) : 
y PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. ee ROY AL EXOH ANGE 
fi) CAUTION.—Merers. J. & E. ATKINSON mannfactare ne 

=<} 


| their artui+sof one and the best quality only. Purchasers are i 


ecantione} to ave'd counterfeits by observing that each article 
St dw lavelled woth the firm's Trade Mark, a “* White Rose” ona 


“Golden Lyre 
ESTABLISHED 1789. 
or jane yee bi ines ig pak hea 
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ac ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1720. 


SCOTTISH MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
IMPERIAL INSURAN GE COMPANY, PVHE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to ascot RISKS 


on behalf of the above Corporation, and issue Policies 
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IRST CLASS RISKS on the BLUF F payable in Europe and America. 


accepted at 1 & less 20 ¥% Discount. Claims settled on Outward Policies. 
C. ILLIES & Co., CORNES & CO., 
Agents. Agents for Japan, 


Yokohama, January 20th, 1882. Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, 


E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 
TIN PLATE & SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 


WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT. LONDON ( 4, CORBET couRT, 
WORKS SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY. | GRACECHURGH H STREET, 
HORSLEY FIELD WOLVERHAMPTON. OFFICE | 





For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received the following 


A WA RD S. . 
Wriwwd. Beertrmreian,, VOLS acsiesccs ecscacaveiccsinca cesevsenssscesicuness sicaese eaede van aun DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


Rouen Aperwdw Wawmenreiee, DOT T sivveskcsnesisepidacs soscactpeinhanied, casecs sapectadaaanchs GOLD MEDAL. 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878 ..occeceessscsceee covveees LoaQ vos nndadahgbed dacesennesbeesd serssssenes’ GOLD METAL.* 

eee TCS MIGITTON: TOTO. wx kaabessoxdes, acasannnencdvuduiscns dakunddstionepcedecnsanelacenaciee FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMA, 
Moat nounwh TeepEriOm:. VOR } sniised ieenditsvcansayeiedindsceccdssaasansddeesvabedsariataiase FIRST-CLASS AWALD. 


° The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agents—BROOKER, DURE & Co., Corbet Court, London, E.C, 
September, 1881. 12m, 


Original from 


Digitized by (GO gle CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTLCLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMASJ[KEATING, Sold in Bottles. 





TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 


WORM 
WORM 
WORM 


KEATINC’S 
KEATINC’S 
KEATINCG’S 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Londor. 


BN. 


a le GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 





Gold. 
X dniieaea GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
Ba GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. Pari. 


so GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878, 


April, 1880, 


Digitized by (Soc gle 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 
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[March 25, 1889. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
Anow. Hanpysine & Co. 
Limited. | 
32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 2 


A. 


DERBY‘ 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of ‘Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS, 
Tilustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL ITRONWORK, ETC. 


Sce Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals, 
Gates, Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casciments, 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestinys. Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
- HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pensons swfering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Health 
forall.’ The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


- Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”’ says, ‘‘T 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that. I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity ef Holloway’s Pille. These are 
“iqost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an unaeniable offect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
~ ROLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad lege, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflanimations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ save some to the people, and nothing could excee their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-epeonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and tho demand beeame so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the sinall remaining stock 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


Muy 17th, 1873. i 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the Jaran Wrek Ly MAIL, must be anthen- 
ticated by the pame and address ef the writer, not fer publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. ; 

It is particularly reqnested that all letters on buriness. relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printins;, or Accuwits, be addressed to the MaNna- 
GEN : 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epiror. 7 
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On the 14th ultimo, at H.B.M.’s Leyation, Tokio, by the Revd. J. 
Williams, and in presence of Gencral Thos. B. Van Buren, U.S. 
Consul General, Epwarp RoGers of Nagasaki, Japan, to ELiin 
Hit, daughter of Captain D. H. Blake, Searsport, Maine U.S.A. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








A common Japanese proverb may be rendered by tlre 
phrase, “A blind man is always fearless,” which is about 
equivalent to the English saw, “He knows no fear, for he 
knows no danger.” Hither or both of these wise instances 
might perhaps be applied to the foolhardy ulterances of a 
radical lecturer, one Oba Nariaki of Kiyoto, who has lately 
been holding forth in Iga, Uyeno provinee. 


He is reported 
to have said :— 


“ All statues and other representations of Jimmn Tenno, 
whom we reverence ag our ancestor, represent him wearing 
an ancient Chinese crown and ciothes peculiar to the same 
nationality. Lfeneo ‘we inet conclude that he originally 
came from China, and, throneh want of proper precaution 
on the part of the Japanese, invaded the country, overran 
it with his forces, subjected cour race, and asseuced the 
throne, securing tho imperial dignity .to his lineage ia an 
unbroken line through thousands of generations... ‘Vhus, in 
fact, he was uothing but a great robber who stele Japan ; 
and alt of his descendants are but tho-issne of the plunderer 
ofa nation, Ministers of Stato, Privy Councillors, aad all 
other oflivial follows subject to him aud hie successurs, are 


Google 


Yokohama, April Ist,’ 1882. 


[$24 Per ANNUM. 
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but abettors of the theft. And the Police-officers who 
toy 


attend this room are the servants of marauders : 

At this point of the philippic, the policemen, base slaves 
of these time-honored centuries of spoliation, stopped the 
discourse und dispersed the andieuce. ‘Their fidelity to their 
rapacious employers impelled them even to extremer mea- 
sures. Ou the following day they hauled the audacious ox poser 
of the quaint wrongs of a nation before a magistrate, who 
promptly condemned him to a fine of 100 yen, to four years 
imprisonment, and subsequent police surveillance: during 
a period of eighteen months, for insulting the Imperia, 
House. Tho Kiyoto Shimpo, which reports tho occurrence! 
adds that the prisoner, fter Lis sentence, coolly declnred 
that he was much pleased with the manner in which he had 
been trealed, because he would during his ecclusion have 
ample time to study. So thut, perhaps, he was not igno- 
rant of, but courted, the’ peril that whelmed him, even as 
Empeiocles, the old soismoloyist, lenped into the volcano. 
There is nothing astonishing in the decision of the Court 
It 
may be that a lunatic asylum would be a fitter refuge than 
a jail for the foolish fellow ; but unfortunately Japan has 
uo proper institutions of tho former kind at present, and so 
a prison will serve. Ranters of Oba Narioki’s stamp, in 
the present condition of Japan, must not be allowed to in- 
sult orderly authority with impunity ; and the rash speaker 
may thank his stars that he did not deliver his oration under 
such a régime as prevailed here twenty years ago, or even 
us that under which free Britous wore content to live less 
than a century since. But, withal, there is something su 
blimely Indicrous in the charge preferred agninst the dy- 
uasty of Japan. To accuse the Emperor of being a usuryer 
on (account of his descent from his heavenly ancestry, is 
ton times more absurd than it would be to prefer a like in- 
dictmont against Queen Victoria because some genenlogists 
are pleased to trace her origin to Alfred the Great. 


which punished him, except perhaps its leniency. 


The Kid: Dango in its last number continues to make 
merry at the expense of those political parties which have 
recently been formed in so many directions for the support of 
the Government. A cartoon represents three men intoxicated, 
and dancing with great extravagance of gesture beneath a 
shower of cherry blossoms. ‘Their respective heads are 
represented by a saké-cup, a saké-bottle, and jubako (the box 
with tiers of tray3 in which provisions are carried), ‘The scene 
is evidently in Mukojiina or Uyeno, where holiday-makers 
now throng to feast and disport themselves. From the 
shoulder of the foremost figure hangs a towel bearing the 
inscription Flo-choku-to, weaning cither “ Sake-cup-lifting 
Party,” or “ Compliance-with-the-imperial-Rescript Party ” 
—anh association recently organized at iroshima. The 
second dancer has a Lig calabash tied to his back, in addition 
to the gaké-bottle which surmounts him, and which displays 
the characters representing Tofuri-to— Saké-bottle Party,” 
or “Greedy Party;” and what should be the third com- 
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panion’s head is branded “fubato-to, which words have the 
double signification of '‘ Nest-of-boxes Party ” and “ Party of 
Tlattery.’ At each one of tho bacchanals a big dog is 
fiercely barking. 
again has the same sound as is given to tho character for 
“ Rights.” The beasts’ collars are all stamped min, 
‘ People,” thus completing the phrase ‘“ Pople’s rights.” 
And to render the whole purport of the cartoon still clearer, 
some letterpress is printed in the upper left-hand corner of 
the picture. The words may be translated thus :—So long 
as the Party is dubbed Ho-choku-to, it must be inseparable 
from the Partly of Kan-Ken (‘‘Saké heating,” or ‘ Govern- 
ment,” rights) ; and therefore we intend to raise more and 
more adherents in order to keep down Hantat-to (“ food, 
taking ” or “ opposing” party). 


* 
* * 


For its part the Maru Maru Chimbun makes fresh re- 
ference to the expedition of Mr. Ito and his suite to western 
countries, We are shown a very tall, stout, and powerful 
jinrikisha man, striding along, and, drawing an interminable 
string of hand-cabs, in each one of which sits a passenger; 
with a nose of abormal length from which hangs a star of 
honor. ‘The coolie has for head gear a huge hand-lamp with 
reflectors above and at the back, Surmounting the picture 
isa long legend, the meaning of which may .be conveyed in 
the following sentences :—“ An illustration of the celebrated 
Western portable hand-lamp with its thread (Ito) wick.— 
The recently invented portable hand-lamp is named in 
Western language Kimio Kiteretsu (a vulgar expression for 
strange or wonderful light). No other lamp is nearly so 
convenient. It is said to have been first invented in 1881 
A. D., that is to say in the fourteenth yearjof Meiji, when 
an Imperial rescript was issued promising the establish- 
ment of a National Assembly in the 23rd year of the same 
period, All persons aro aware of the usefulness of this 
lamp ; but, as we have no translation of the book which 
describes it, we give an illustration below for the con- 
venience of our readers. We hear that it is much used in 
countries of the Occident as a motor for a number of 
vehicles linked together, all of which, so long as they are 
in good condition, are drawn about by it over Europe 
during aspace of three whole years. The value of the 
light in illumining the road to be travelled is far superior 
to that of either electric or magnesium centrivauces. The 
oil employed is very peculiar: it is neither kerosene nor 
rape-seed oil; but is extracted with ease from the body of the 
people. Indeed the lamp is 2 convenient utensil, especially 
ona dark night. In fact many people in Japan are said to 
have made up their minds to avail themselves of it.” 
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for the voyager’s diversion, however, a practical philosopher, 
in the shape ofan Englishinan, intervened. He rapidly com- 
pleted the transaction by transferring two dollars from the hand 
of the Japanese to that of the Chinese tout, at the same time 
offecting an inverse exchange of property in the boots, which 
were the subject no doubt of a highly interesting commercial 
controversy ; and all this without saying a word. With con- 
tinued taciturnity he employed a stick to such good effect 
that the Celestial rapidly disappeared over the ship’s side, 
apparently much alarmed, but in all probability highly obliged 
to.the energy which liad effected a sale for him with comparative 
promptitnde. It is to be hoped that the Japanese narra- 
tor did not regret his bargain, and retained no spice of malice 
against the Englishman—presumably one of the ship’s officers 
desirous of clearing the deck of the importunate pests 
who in all ports worry unwilling passengers into buying 
their wares, Indeed, the possessor of the foot-gear 30 
summarily acquired remarks placidly that he had neither anti- 
pathy for the trader nor sympathy with his pursuer: he 
simply felt a glow of envy of Englishmen’s power of oppression. 
And thus he comes, by a natural course of reasoning, to a vision 
of the time when the Japanese flag shall supplant the Cross 
of St. George on the main, and Japanese shall enslave the 
English race, “‘ oppressing our oppressors,” and acquiring a 
ménopoly of tyranny throughout the world. In another 
century there will be no New Zealander ; and, barring some 
grand cataclysm, it is safe to prophesy that the English 
nation will endure through that period. Yet Macaulay’s 
dream may yet be realized, with the difference that the 
artist, who will sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from the rains 
of London Bridge, will come from a Northern instead of a 
Southern Pacific Isle. By the way, what has become of Mr. 
Asano? ‘The lucubration from which we quote reads 
perilously like some of the essays of foreign travel to which 
that acute observer traated us afew years ago. But whoever 
the contributor may be, wittingly or unwittingly he has 
perpetrated an excellent joke, and English readers ought to 
be obliged to him for his article. 





An enterprising foreign firm in Yokohama has already 
issaed its advertisements announcing that artificial ice will be 
supplied throughout the summer, and that intending pur- 
chasers, applying to the proprietors before the 1st of May, 
will be dealt with on terms favorable to themselves, and no 
doubt to the vendors also. And, in sooth, those who 
furnish the denizens of hot climates with the mere luxury of a 
means for cooling their beverages; render humanity a valuable | 
service, to say nothing of the more important benefits they 
confer ypon the sufferers who are brought under medical 
treatment through fever, or are subjected by casualty to 
the still more serious horrors of surgical operation. Itis but 
of comparatively recent years that the importation of ice into 
the tropical regions of East and West Indies became a re- 
cognized industry, and the blessings therefrom accruing 
must have reacted in rich pecuniary profit to the enterprising 
investors. No one who has been a customer of the Tudor 
Ice Company will be likely to begrudge it those past gains 
on the accumulations of which, presumably, the shareholders 
are now reposing. “But, one by one, the Tudor’s constituencies 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and inner India, in the Straits 
Settlements and Hongkong, have gradually transferred their 

‘nage and their custom to the hardy speculators in foreign 

‘aking machinery. Within the last four or five years 
“as the pleasant and cheap refreshment to be procured 
elid water in summer heats been brought within the 
f the poorer toilers of Yokohama and Tokiyo, and that 
‘1 those places are comparatively near to the great 
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natural producing centre of Hakodate. But even here |and water-carricrs, 5, The ice pit. This, the most import- 


mechanism, still jealous of nature, stops in to reduce the 
profits afforded by the latter’s indolent yet generous fruitful- 
ness, Confident of victory in the rivalry, tho steam that is 
making ice on the creekside challenges the stcam-engine 
that propels the craft that bears the competitor in brilliant 
blocks from Nature’s factory. At the close of the winter it 
was announced that the mildness of the season had caused 
the Yesso ice crop to bo far below the average; and, on the 
principle of the broad old proverb that’ it is an ill-wind 
which blows no-one any good,” human manufacturers of our 
algid benefactor shoult profit by the past remissness of 
Boreas & Co. 
* . * 

Prior to the importation of ice in blocks to hot regions 
colonized by people from the temperate North, to what straits 
were not panting beings, perspiring through their gauze and 
gossamer, reduced in order to be able to apply, internally a 
tumblerful of moderate tepidity to their simmering systems ! 
Truth continued to dwell in the bottom of the well, but she 
sent up the buckets laden with most transparent subterfuges 
in the form of cold (?) water, Yet in the mocking gift itself 
were the germs of alleviation. The first refrigerator was born 
when intelligent observation noted the reduction affected in 
temperature by the evaporation of copious libations upon 
sweltering floors. Awnings and window blinds were drenched 
with -artificial showers which the greedy sun licked up, and 
in licking absorbed a portion of the caloric which he himself 
had first imparted. And then followed the old device 
nowhere we believe so successfully employed as in the land 
of its conception, torrid but beautiful Jamaica. There was a 
pleasant and revengeful irony in wrapping the plump and 
porous demijolin, with copious stomach well-lined, in numerous 
coats of blanketing kept constantly drenched with water, and 
exposed to the full foree of the heat of the sun. The fiercer 
his rays beat, the cooler grew the contents of the vase ; and 
the scorched planter conld sip sangaree whose renovating 
freshness had been wrought from sweat drawn up to the brow 
of his tormenter by his tormenter’s own endeavor. But 
there were days when the sun did not shine, when clouds 
gathered, and tropic deluges fell, and the air of the verandah 
and the water to drink were hotter than when the ruler of 
heaven blazed in all his flerceness. And so other methods 
of creating a low temperature had to be devised ; but, so far 
m his history, the invention of civilized man has not failed 
him in providing for his necessities and comforts, In good 
time he discovered the refrigerating properties of ether and 
other volatile substances, and at last compelled artificial 
heat and compressed air into his service, Professor Pepper, 
in the old Polytechnic, taught him to freeze water in a retort 
over a blazing fire ; and now eventually Carré with a wonder- 
ful pneumatic machine produces block ice for him within 
two minutes, and that while the ambient air makes the 
thermometer still aspire when it marks a temperature of 95 
degrees in the shade.’ 

% . * 

Passing from Western to Easternjtropies, we find a quaimtly 
ingenious device, long serviceable Lut now rapidly vanishing 
before the grunt of the steam-engine. The industry, how- 
ever, may still be witnessed in small stations distant from 
the rail, and where the ice-eating community is large enough 
to support an extensive and expensive apparatus. The 
essentials are :—1. Ixposed and treeless ice fields, which are 
partitioned off into four to five feet squares, in which two to 
three inches of straw are Inid down. 2. Myriads of fiat, 
porous earthern saucers, six to eight inches in diameter. 
8. An unlimited supply of water. 4. An army of coolies 


Google 


ant adjunct in the process, is very carefully constructed ; a 
great hole is dug, and in it rests a huge timber cone, the space 
between it and the sides of the pit being rammed with 
charcoal, chaff, or straw as non-conductors of heat; the cone 
itself is lined thickly with coarse felt or blankets, and then a 
layer of matting ; over all a straw hut, with very thick roof 
and walls and a very small entrance, is constructed. Now 
for the process, Whenever the outside thermometer reads 42 
deg., then ice can be manufactured by evaporation. Half an 
inch of water is poured, over night, into the saucers by bhees- 
ties (water-carriers); then, at 2 a.m., a great drum is beaten 
at the pit to summon the coolies, who assemble in hundreds, 
each armed with a scoop, with which the ice is skilfully turn- 
ed out of the saucer into an attendant vessel, and well ram- 
med into it. When full itis taken to the pit, emptied there, 
and again rammed down. Thus all the ice has a chance of 
consolidating by re-gelation ; and in a good season thousands 
of pounds’ weight of ice may be stored, according to pit-room 
available: 


With the extension of railways in Japan comes the neces- 
sity for providing increased means of safety for the increasing 
traffic both in merchandize and passengers. And one fruit- 
ful source of peril and accident and death in the scheme of 
railway travel is that curious failure in the human organism 
known as color-blindness. It would be well worth the while 
of the medical faculty in this empire to institute an inquiry 
into the prevalence, or otherwise, of the disense among 
Japanese. It is not beneath the notice of the Government, in 
view of the duplification of traffic on existing lines, and the 
not improbable reticulation of the country by similar.roads, to 
favor such an investigation, and perhaps to go still further, 
or rather to take the first step on the way, by submitting such 
of their servants as are concerned with signalling to a cri- 
tical examination, As the Pall Mall Budget somewhat 
cynically states the case, on the whole, when a man in charge 
of a passenger train has to guide his movements by meang 
of red and green lights, it is perhaps just as well in 
the interests of public safety that he should be able to dis- 
tinguish green from red. <At present it oftén happens that 
he is unable to do so; and to this fact, no doubt, may be 
ascribed a due proportion of the “regrettable” accidents 
which murder and maim hundreds during the season of busy 
traffic ; and impart to the existence of habitual journeyers 
and their relatives an additional bitter of terror and an- 
xiety. Unhappily very few people even now realize 
“how common an abnormality color-blindness has be 
come,” We will not stop to argue whether the affection 
has increased with the increase of science applied to the 
wants of living, or whether it has merely grown in due pro- 
portion to the growth of the population, or whether color-blind 
people of yore were allowed to pass over the bridge of Mirza, 
well or ill, with happy unconsciousness of the tint of the 
objects they were pursuing. It is no drawback to my 
present enjoyment of a succulent beef-steak that, if I could 
see it with your eyes, I should recoil from it with horror 
and abjure beef for ever. It does not injure your present 
appreciation of a lovely Iandscape that, if my retinse could be 
transferred to the back of your optics you would see nothing 
but a discordant and topsy-turvy jumble of tints. On the 
whole it is fust as well for the happiness, such as it is, of our 
race that we cannot effect exchanges of our organs of vision. 
But it is for the safety of that same race, where the life and 
death of multitudes depend upon our agreement as to the 
names of different patches of paint or flashing rays of 
light, that your acquaintances of Red and Green, for in- 
stance, should be known to me under the same names, Yet 
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in England, while ninety-five of our one hundred friends 
would have no difficulty in discriminating between them, 
five would be found in hopeless confusion as to their relative 
identities~ It is strange that a defect which has been 
so indubitably demonstrated to exist should not be more 
frequently recognized. Yet there are many reasons for the 
anomaly. Thus, those of the happy majority—we all believe 
no doubt that we are included—are not apt to suppose that 
other people can possibly confuse sensations so vividly 
distinct as those of bright crimson and grass green. Then, 
again, the color-blind minority live so constantly and so 
unsuspectingly among normally sighted persons that they 








usually acquire a strange dexterity in applying the correct 


color-names to various objects, without really being able 
to distinguish between them in hue at all. Many color- 
blind people will tell you that a peppy has red petals 
and green foliage; yet if shown two pieces of: ribbon, 
one of which fs scarlet like the poppy flower, and the other 
green like the leaves, utterly fail to distinguish between 
them. Nay, more, verbal tests, however carefully devised, 
are, ag arule, almost useless; for the color-blind generally 
possess such a compensatory quickness of eye for differences 
of texture, light and shade, or intensity, that they can often, 
when hard pressed, distinguish colors by these means, though 
quite destitute of any true chromatic perception. They know 
them apart by minute concomitant effects, not by their real 


difference as colors. 


* 
* * 


‘Tt is almost certain that color-blindness, like short sight, 
is most prevalent among the most advanced races, and is at 
present on the increase.” Now we believe it to be certain 
that myopy not only exists to a large extent in Japan, but is 
deplorably on the increase, and few, if any, of our readers are 
likely to dispute the claims of the Japanese to be an “advanced 
race.” Then, what is tlie percentage of the color-blind ? 
Probably the very name is unknown outside the, at present, 
select circle of those instructed in, and keeping well up with, 
Western physiology, and its discoveries. The subject 
was mentioned not many hours ago to s Japanese gentle- 
man of high culture and intelligence. He mentioned that 
a fellow student of his, who could draw very correctly, made, 
in his selection of hues when painting, a confusion that had, 
previous to this conversation, been wholly inexplicable to the 
narrator, who, it is as well to state parenthetically, has him- 
self a most accurate appreciation of chromatics, Here, then, 
is one instance at least, quite accidentally discovered, of the 
occurrence of a disorder, which in Europe has been found to 
obtain most extensively in towns and among the educated 
classes. ‘ In France, according to M. Favre, no fewer than 
three million people are so affected ; and Dr, Stilling places 
the average for all western [curope at five per cent of the 
population. In England one special observer has found it 
comparatively rare among agricultural Jabourers, but common 
among the artisans and the middle classes. A few years 
since, after Dr. Magnus and Mr. Gladstone started their 
theory of the late historical development of the colour-sense, 
it was fashionable for a while to speak of colour-blindness as 
a survival from an earlier human stage, a savage type of 
vision accidentally prolonged among a few individuals into 
modern times. But still more recent investigations have 
shown that it is really a disease of civilization—a defect like 
short sight—produced congenitally by unnatural visual sur- 
roundings among the parents for several generations. Caroful 
‘observations systematically conducted upon savages in many 
parts of the world, in accordance with fixed instructions, by 
Missionaries and others, resulted in every case in demonstrat- 
ing the very correct color-perceptions of the lowest races. 
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Since these regular observations were made, several others 
have been reported from special places, the latest being those 
of Baron Nordenskjold upon the Chukches of Northern Si- 
beria, whom he found perfectly normal in this respect. Thus 
we cannot hope that colour-blindness will die out naturally, 
with other peculiarities of the ‘ape and tiger’ order. If we 
are ever to get rid of it, it must be, not by futile attempts at 
educating the abnormal individuals, but by fresh precautions 
against overworking the eyes of existing children and future 
It is no use beginning with the colour- 
blind themselves : we must set our treatment to work upon 














potential parents. 


their great grandfathers,” 


* 
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But—and here we return to our text of what may be the 
danger incurred through color-blindness on the railway system 
of Japan—the present generation cannot afford to wait for a 
century or two until the defect is eliminated by natural 
“ What is wanted for the moment is a system which 
will preserve the poor remnant of the nineteenth century from 
any unnecessary shortening of their days. The first and most 
obvious, though not perhaps the safest plan, is 8 provide for 
a rigorous colour examination of all pointsmen, guards, and 
drivers, by one of the recognized scientific methods. The 
best of these are all purely objective in character: they do 
not depend at all upon the employment of language, with 
which the colour-blind are often go fallaciously glib.” The 
Pall Mall Budget pronounces Dr. Stilling’s method to be 
the Lest, on the whole. It consists of giving the examinee 
some cvloured diagrams, in small chessboard squares, printed 
exactly alike all over, except that a few of the squares are 


means, 


coloured, say, with olive green, while the others are a reddish 
chocolate brown of precisely the same texture and intensity, 
These few squares form some letter of the alphabet ; and the 
examinee is asked whether he can read it ; if colour-blind, of 
course he fails to do so. Even very faint defects of colour- 
perception may often be detected by this means, for though 
the subject in such a ease may see the separate greenish 
squares when he looks close, they do not stand out vividly 
enough from the others to forma letter ; only one or two can 
be observed at atime. Professor Holmgren’s plan, which 
does not always answer so conclusively, consists in principle 
of sorting corresponding shades of the same colour from among 
various Berlin wools, all of equal thickness and similar tex- 
ture. Normal eyes at once distinguish the right hues; but 
the colour-blind will only distinguish shade, apart from tint, 
putting light blues, for example, with light yellows, or con- 
fusing dark greens with equally dark reds. Asa rule, it is 
only one of those antithetical pairs that each person fails to 
discriminate, some persons having what is technically de- 
scribed as blue-yellow colour-blindness, while other people 
have it in the red-green form, Curiously enough, the latter 
class is far the commonest, and yet red and green are the 
exact colors which were chosen as instruments in signalling 
by the fathers of railways, and adopted in Japan, as in all 
other countries of the world which have adopted railways 
among the items of their civilization. 

- sw 

But it has at length been suggested to competent authori- 
ties who are allempting to work out the subject, that the best 
plan of all is undoubtedly to dispense with the dangerous aid 
of colour in signalling. altogether. JA simple geometrical 
arrangement of lights—one, tio, or three in a line, horizon- 
tally, vertically, or diagonally, and so forth—can be seen 
and distinguished by anybody who ean sce at all, and 
is far better than colours which one man out of every twenty 
cannot discriminate, ‘Fifty colour-blind officials per thou- 
sand are too many to weed out by forcible means, and per- 


-known or unrecognised in those regions. 
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haps, even then, tho fifty-first, who manages to escape us, 
may happen to wreck the very nex train.” 
until the geometrical problem is solved, or if it is not solved 
before the Japan railway system becomes much more 
complicated than it is at present, the authorities will not do 
amiss in investigating the local features of color-blindness. 
Under any circumstances they are likely to render valuable 
service to physiological science. 


Meanwhile, and | 


Ba 


* * 


Curiously enough, since the above series of notes was 
written, we have observed the following paragraph in the 


Lancet :— 

We learn from Dr. Macgowan, who has been engared 
for some timo in obtaining information in regard to cotour- 
blindness in Japan and Indo-China, for which purpose he 
has interrogated numerous painters, dyers, and others likely 
to become acquainted with that visual defect, that it is un- 
Lately, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Dowthwait, Dr. Macgowan obtained 
the services of his hospital native assistant in subject- 
ing to examination above a thousand applicants for 
relief at that institution. ‘The result of that examination, 
and that which Dr. Macgowan made among the crews 
of gunboats in the imperial service of China, failed 
to affurd evfdence of the existence of Daltonism. ‘The 


rarity, if not absence, in China of defective colour-vision, 


‘ 


aud the evidence of its existence among Europeans ayd 
Awcricans, is, Dr. Macgowan thinks, suggestive of inquiry 
whether this dyschromatopsia is not. an ethnic characteristic. 
The examinations instituted in India among candidates for 
employment on railways were probably restricted to 


‘Eurasians, and the cases there discovered may ‘not have 


been those of natives. Nubians, it has beeu lately ascertain- 
ed, are free from the defect. The irides of the Chinese 
and Japanese examined by Mr. Macgowan were generally 
dark hazel, the others black, which are the prevailing 
colors. 

We trust that investigation of the matter will not rest 


here. 


One of the reasons assigned by Japanese students for the 
increase of myopy among their class throughout «the country, 
is the study of foreign languages obligatory upon those who 
wish to acquire knowledge, not merely of the tongues them- 
selves, but of the literature, art and science, for instruction in 
which they are the only trustworthy vehicles, And it is not 
the mere application of research, poring ovcr books, and burn- 
ing the midnight oil, that are held to have impaired the vision 
of so many scholars ; inasmuch as the seekers after learning 
in this empire have always been at least as assiduous at all 
times and seasons as their confreres in Western lands. It 
is to the mere mechanical change of type from the bold, clear, 
pictorial style of their own text books, in Chinese or some 
modifications of its characters, that they ascribe what is vir- 
tually a national calamity. And a subsidiary cause of the 
same defect they believe to be the abrupt transition in color 
from the comparatively neutral tint of the paper on which 
their own works are printed, to that bright white of foreign 
pages which forms so strong 2 contrast to the dense black of 
the exiguous letters impressed thereon, This might be an 
argument of some weight against the permanent romanizing 
of the Japanese syllabary, were it not probable that a mere 
accidental imperfection may be removed, as it arose, in the 
course of a generation, But whether Japanese abecedariaus 
are right or wrong in their conjectures, the mere existence of 
their theory should be interesting to scientific opticians. 





Mishaps to the trains (hemselves on the Japanese railway 
lines havo heretofore been of very rare oeenrrence, aud, 
relatively, of trifling results, Collisions are almost aukuown, 
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was one which happened a few years ayo on one of the loops 
close to the Osaka Station, when the engine of the down 
train ran into tho hindmost carriages of the train passing up- 
ward, effecting considerable damage on the portions struck, 
and injuring several passengers, But instances of reckless 
pedestrians being knocked down and either severely hurt 
or killed) outright, are far moro numerous than the 
public is aware. The brief notices that occur tle 
Japaneso papers, that a dead body has been found on 


tho rails near such a station, cannot, probably, repre- 
And these do 
not arise in tha majority of cases from a suicidal pro- 
pensity on the part of the victims, but from sheer careless- 
noss, or a by no means in itself reprehensible desire to save 


sent na tithe of the actual catastrophes. 


trouble and economize time. Most poople are willing to 
incur a little risk (o spare their lezs a milo or so of travel 
in a journey of five, and half an hour of time in the 
passage, to say nothing of the fact that a railway track 
smooth walking, and boing well drained is free 
from those accumulations of water, which frequently 


is fairly 


porvert country roads the world over into a succossiun 
of ponds and morasses. Several of the short branch lines 
in England are usad as thoroughfares by the villagers of tho 
neighborhood, especially in-the dusk and dark, in dofiance, 
and to the great disgust, of the authoritios, and in total dis- 
regard of warning conveyed by not infrequent disasters to 
unwary pedestrians, A sinyle-line feeder of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway, from Luton through 
Dunstable in Bedfordshire to Leighton Buzzard, was ex- 
tensively so availed of many years ago, and it was by no 
means impossible to obtain from good natured railway 
officials, outside the stations, advico as to what dangera 
of passing trains had to be avoided and how to avoid them. 
Of course legal peualties wero provided, in the interest of 
the Company, for persons who made of the track a footway ; 
but, to the best of the wrifer’s recollection, either neighbor- 
ing magistrates were very lJonient, or somchow nobody 
was “caught” with the exception of an old woman or two 
earrying eggs to market ; and they were canght by the 
trains, not by the police of the road. 


® 


# * 


Doubtiess the same custom of taking advantage of tho cons 
venionce afforded by n straight and level track has obtained 
wherever rails liave been laid. On a branch line from 
Tavistock tn Devonshire to a village uot far away, for a long 
timo hardly any attempt was made to prevent the practice 
until two accidents, ono resulting in an almost miraculous 
escape aud the other fatally, cnused the bylaws of the 
Company (o be at least for a time enforced with rigor 
On this track there was along and nartow embankment. 
fenced at the sides. ‘The son of tho rector of the villnge, 
then at home from Cambridge during the long vacation, 
among othors used to make frequent use of a vory con- 
venient short cut. His comings and goings were not inter- 
fered with, and his intimate knowledge of the times of 
passage of trains rendered: him secure, as he thought, from 
danger. One day, however, when walking along the via- 
duct in the teeth of a strong breeze, faneying he heard the 
shriek of an engine he turned sharply round to find a train 
upon him and almost simultaneously to reveive a violant 
blow. ‘Che buffer of the envine struck him on the breast near 
the shoulder, lifted him from the ground, and, after carrying 
him one hundred yards or more, threw him to the earth in 
front of the cngine and just outside the rails, so close to the 
lntier Chat the lower steps of the carriages ent his coat at the 


collar as they swirled by. Tho young ian, to use his own 


The most sorious of those thut we cau now recull bo womory ! words, got up aud jaughed aloud, hardly rea‘izing the ex- 
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tout of tho peril he had pussed. Ho walked home, where 
it was found that tho upper part of his body was so swollen 
by the terrible contusions he had sustained, that his clothes 
had to be cut from his body, and he was kept to his bed for 
several weeks. But he survived tho accident ; and is now 
an esteemed and hale clergyman of the Church of Hugland. 
A few days after his adventure a country-woman, less for- 
tunnte, was cut to pieces near the same place; and the 
passage of pedestrians along the ombankment was rigorously 
interdicted. 


% 
% % 


Thus, with a railway passing from Kanagawa to Shin- 
bashi, through nine-tenths of its course on a line almost 
parallel with the Tokaido, and within a stone’s throw of 
houses and hamlets occupied by a joyous and not un- 
prosperous peasantry, what wonder that it should be freely 
used by foot-passengers, and how absurd to ascribe the fate 
which may overtake any of them to deliberate self murder ? 
It must be remombereg that a train in full motion ap- 
proaches one so swiftly tliat the enr is hardly conscions of 
its rattle until it isin the act of passing ; and oven the alarm 
of the whistle in the face of a strong wind is-hardly likely 
to reach a person, unfortunale enough to be on the track, 
in time to give him opportunity to*leoap to a place of 
safety. Or, granted n few seconds of grace, is no allowance 
to be made for momentary indecision, or positive paralysis 
of terror, as the luckless victim sees the mighty, blazing, 
shrieking monster swooping down upon him? The writer 
happened to be travelling in a morning train betweon Yo- 
kohama and Shinbashi one day last week when a man 
walking along the line, not within, but close to, the rails was 
swept out of the way; and perhaps, as ho was able to limp 
off, assisted by a platelayer, he was not grievously injured. 
There is every probability that, so far from having any 
idea of suicide, he had none even of the horror that was 
throwing its black but quick flying shadow over his life. 

But, to close this chapter of reminiscences, the cx- 
perience of engine-wen and drivers in the service of the 
Japauese Railways would certainly prejudice them against 
any verdict of f¢/o de se, if they were impanelled as jurors 
on an inquest upon a native found dead on one of the lines. 
They say that stray pedestrians and persons running across 
the track in front of the engine aic a constant sourco of an- 
xiety to them, keeping their senses pninfully on the alert and 
their whistles coustantly screaming. Only about a month 
ago a shocking catastropbe occurred. A fow men, villagers 
probably, were sauntering down tho way, in front 
of the morning-express train then rushing along between 
Omori and Kawasaki, in charge of one of the two English 
Engineers still retained in the employ of the Department. 
The whistle was sounded, brakos put on, and engines re- 
versed, but all too late. An unfortunate was hurled down, 
dragged on and over and along the rails piecemeal, and 
literally cut to pieces in a few seconds, tho train passing 
completely-over the fragments. The engineor jumpod down, 
and, telling the drivers to take the train to its destination, 
went back to where the remains were, not so much to render 
assistance which he knew would be valuoless, as lo verify the 


netunl site of tho tragedy in order to make an exact report 
nt AXawasakj, 


Ifo found around the shocking vestiges of 
the victim, 


Who had been dismemiored, decapitated and 
otherwise mangled, his former companions ; and to them he 
commenced to.endeavor to explain the accident, and his 
vegret therofur, lis words were met with n torent of re- 
pronch and invective followed by menace; and as the people 
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arendy on the Jina were rapidly joined by laborers 
from the adjacent fields, equally threatening and armed with 
hoes and stones, the Engineer, finding all explanation and 
sympathy worso than thrown away on the surging mob 
around him, broke awny and fled, literally for his life, at full 
speed along the line, followed by a shower of sticks and 
stones aud dstream of enraged pursuers. Lis fleetness of foot 
enabled him to outrun these ; but it was not till he reached 
Kawasaki station, and (hen was under the protection of the 
railway officials thero, that he was out of reach of the rude 
vengeance of the mob—vengennce, which, had he been caught 
by his fogs, would have been ruthlessly inflicted. Now, do 
the circumstances of this calamity and the subsequent 
action of the pensaniry indicate nny notion that the 
deceased desired to make awny with himself? We say, 
What is, however, evident, is that the pre- 
caution alleged to have been taken by tho Department in 
stationing watchers along the line to keep off trespassers bas 
not been adopted n day too soon, andthat any by-laws 
which provide for keeping the line clear should be sternly 
enforced against all comers. 


certainly not. 





When Mr. ex-Necretary Blaine left office, the President of the 
United States promptly reversed the policy, inaugurated by his 
late adviser, of arbitrary meddling in the affairs of Chili, and 
generally in those of countries on the American Continent 
other than the United States. In a letter which he has ad- 
dressed to Mr. Arthur, and published, Mr. Blaine endeavors 
to throw the responsibility of what was at best a very ill-con- 
sidered course upon the Chief Magistrate, a proceeding which 
can only find analogy in the very unlikely case of an English 
Prime Minister bereft of power, and cailed to task by the public 
for his actions, shifting any blame that might accrue to him 
upon the person of his Sovereign. Briefly, as the New York 
Flerald suumarizes the case, Mr. Blaine appears to-have di- 
rected Mr. Christiancy to recognize Calderon as the Government 
of Peru, without much regard to the amount of actual power 
he enjoyed, and apparently without regard to the fact that all 
the power he had he owed to Chilian forbearance. This 
recognition Mr. Blaine seems to have considered equivalent 
to a protectorate by the United States; for, when the 
Chilians subsequently got tired of Calderon, and arrested 
Lim, he treated it as an insult to the U. S. Government, and — 
directed Mr: Trescot) lately one of the triumyirate in the U.S. 
‘Treaty Commission to China) who was sent out as a special 
Envoy, to demand an explanation of it, and to break off inter- 
course with the Chilian Government, if the explanation was 
not satisfactory ; and he intimated that the explanation would 
not be satisfactory unless “accompanied by the restoration 
or the recognition of the Calderon Government.” In fact, he 
made the arrest of Calderon a casus belli, and if he had 
stayed in office, would probably have on this point either 
engaged his country in war with Chili, or have overborne her 
on a pretext to which neither international law nor diplo- 
matic traditions give the slightest countenance. Le at the 
same time, too, took occasion to revive the extraordinary 
doctrine, which, when first propounded by General Hurlbut in 
his remarkable “ memorandum” on Peruvian affairs, he had 
repudiated, that a victor who seeks indemnity for the cost of a 
war must always submit the question of the nature and 
amount of the indemnity to arbitration, and that he is bound 
Mr. Frelinghuysen 
happily got into office in time to prevent this curious folly 
He addressed an inquiry to the Chilian 


net to take Jand if he ean get money. 


from bearing fruit, 
Minister in’ Washington to know whether any offence was 
meant by the arrest of Calderon, and having got a prompt 
and friendly denial, directed Mr, ‘Trescot to inake no threaten- 
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ing remonstrance about the matter, and not to go round | duced herself with one of Ascher’s “ Caprices de Concert,” 
among the other republics on his way home, as Mr. Blaine | which she rendered with so much skill and good taste that 
had ordered, to prepare for some kind of confederation ; and | the sympathies of tho listeners wero nt once enlisted in her 
at the same time took occasion to promulgate once more the; favor. Her next number, Chopin’s Scherzo in B. minor, as 
old and long-established American policy of non-interference] well as a Fautaisie-Impromptu by the same composer, 


with the affairs of foreign states, and to acknowledge in the 
fullest manner that independence of Peru and Chili which 
Mr. Blaine seemed to have forgotten. 

* * x 

Subsequent developments, and indeed Mr. Blaine’s own 
frankness, show that his retirement has rescued his country 
from very unnatural, if not a perilous, position. The 
Nation demonstrates how, according to his own statement, 
the mission of Mr. Trescot to South America was resolved 
upon between the President and Mr. Blaine ; the President 
then had a long conversation with Mr. rescot in Mr. 
Blaine’s absence; Mr. Blaine then made a rough draft of 
instructions for Mr. Trescot, which he “handed to Mr. 
Trescot for such suggestions and additions as he might deem 
desirable for authority in the mission upon which he was to 
enter”; Mr. Trescot returned the paper with his suggestions 
and additions, and Mr. Blaine then completed the draft, 
which he submitted to the President, “ reading it carefully to 
him for correction.” ‘The President “listened with close 
attention,” and “ suggested four corrections, which were 


accordingly made.” Mr. Blaine then “stated to the Presi-|by the public, those 


dent that it might be well to add a paragraph to exclude the 
ilea of any special desire on the part of the United States 
Government to consider itself an umpire in the Chili-Peru 
controversy.” This paragraph-being added to the instruc- 
tions, Mr. Blaine “ again read it carefully to the President,” 
and ‘the copy for Mr. Trescot was then made.’ It is 
further given out that the paragraph concerning the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with Chili, which was sub- 
sequently taken special exception to and countermanded 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen, was in fact written out by Mr. 
‘Trescot. This is the latest statement of Mr. Blaine, 
and there appears to be nothing specifically impugning 
its correctness as far as it ‘goes. It is a usual thing 
for a Minister of Foreigu Affairs to permié an envoy sent 
out on an important mission, to write out his own 
instructions after the objects of the mission hare been cx- 
plained to him, so that it may appear whether those objects 
have been clearly understood -and appreciated by him, and 
also to give him an opportunity to formulate such suggestions 
as he may wish to make to his chief, who after all has to bear 
the responsibilily for the instructions. This was done in Mr. 
Trescot’s case. Judging from the context of Mr. Blaine's 
own statement, he does not mean to shift any part of his 
responsibility upon Mr. Trescot, but rather to defend the 
instructions as they stand. Statements, apparently “ inspired ” 
by the White House, have not denied that President Arthar 
saw the instructions and authorized them to be issued, But 
they create a doubt as to whether Mr. Blaine gave the 
President sufficiently explicit and clear information on the 
general condition of South American affairs to enable him to 
decido intelligently. ‘Che Nation concludes that “ this doubt 
is not removed by Mr. Blaine’s latest explanation, anid it is 
difficult to see how it could be.” 


Mile. Olga Duboin, the Russian Vianiste, who arrived 
hero Inst week, gave her first Coueert yesterday in the 
Maronic Hall. Assisted by a few of our best known ama- 
teurs, she was able to place before the publica very inter- 
esting programme, which was, from beginning to end, car- 
ried out with much spirit, and clicited the hearty applause 


of tho highly appreciative audicuee, ‘The fair artiste intro- 
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proved her to be an earnest studont, and a very successful 
intetproter of the by no means easy, and perhnot aps gene- 
rally sufficiently appreciated, works of the great Polish 
composer, who is principally known through his lighter 
work of waltzes and mazurkas. A series of variations on 
a Russian melody “OA! dites lui!” by Ketterer, two of 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words—the Berceuse and the 
« Spinnerlied ”—, and one of Gottschalk’s Spanish dances, 
Yota Aragonesa, wero all exceedingly well rendered and 
heartily applauded. Mlle. Duboin also play od some pieces of 
her own eomposition, “ Russian Carnival,” a clover and 
artistically arranged adaptation of Russian national me!odies, 
aud La Gazelle (Souvenir du Caucase), which Intter Was, 
received with such vociferous acclamation that the lady was 
as it were, compelled to repent it. Messrs. Briill, Gillett, 
Keil, Kaufmann and Robinson, who are always ready to 
lend their assistance in the entertainment of the public, 
filled up the programme with three songs, and Dancla’s 
Tarantella for Violin aud Piano ; and, if applanse bo a 
measure of the esteem in which their sorvices were hold 
gontlemen must be satisfied that 
their effurts to plonse wore not in vain. 
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EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS AND TIME- 
: BARGAINS. 
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HE crisis which has overtaken the money market 
TL in France, has shaken the Bourse in Paris to its 
centro, and turned the Parquet in Lyons topsy-turvy, 
has naturally drawn the attention of moralists and 
philosophizers to the causes: of so greata catastrophe, 
And, asan untrained pack will ofter go away for 
several furlongs, heads high on a false scent, so the 
whole mob of motley drafts of financial sciolists Las 
been for weeks chasing with yelps of desperate ven- 
geance the comparatively harmless, aud essentially neces- 
sary, evil of time-bargains. To the astonishment of 
the noisy barkers they are now whipped back, and 
have todraw another covert. To drop the metaphor, 
the highly judicial and temperate Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, in its sitting of the 8th of February, adopted 
unanimously, and after long discussion, the conclusions 
ofa weighty report prepared by the President, Mr. 
Gustave Roy. The documeut is too long for present 
translation in full. It commeuces, however, with a 
distinct deprecation of any policy which would apply 
indiscriminately the stringent legislation, already avail- 
able by the Government against gambling, to all time- 
bargains. It says:— 


‘We believe that time-bargains are necessary to the 
conduct of business. That a manufacturer should pro- 
cure at & certain price as much raw material as he 
may ueed for so many months to come; and thus 
provided, sell his future production for present money is 
a perfectly legitimate trausaction. What more natural 
than that an individual, whose funds will not be 
available for a month or two, should buy certain stock, 
the rate of which suits him, contracting to pay it at 
the moment when he will have the mouey ? Beeause 
now and then the system of time-bargains is abused, 
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is that any reason to forbid him to employ it, and 
to deprive him in this respect of the convenience which 
is accorded to every other kind of business transaction ?” 


In company with the Lconomiste, let us glance at 
Exchange operations are of two kinds— 
eash and eredit. In the former serip is exchanged 
for money and vice cers’. This is at least the ideal 
of “cash” business ; for very rarely does the total 
amount due change hands at the moment of purchase. 
A percentage is generally laid down ; and seldom indeed 
is the scrip transferred on the spot. There are, even 
in cash dealings, certain inevitable delays in payment 
and delivery. Nevertheless, the understanding in all 
such cases is that a definite settlement 4as been made: 
one party sells with the will and ability to deliver his 
documents: the other buys wilh the intention” of 
“taking them up,” in other words, paying for them, 
And even these cash transactions are often merely 
speculative in the sense that a person buys and pays, 
hopiug shortly to procure a better price for his ae- 
quisition ; while many sell in the same way, hoping to 
be able to redecin thie property at a lower figure ; 
but in cither case the speculator expects to wait for an 
indefinite timo for the fruition of his expectation ; and 
the adjustment of the actual bargain takes place with 
the least delay possible. 

Time-bargains -are of a 
Arrayed against them are the prejudices of legislators 
and judges, the public and moralists ; yet per se they 
are absolutely respectable and even highly commend- 
able. In fact, like many other gocd things, they are 
only debauched by cupidity and bad faith. Iuct us 
take tho case of a person who has sold landed property 
for one hundred thousand dollars payable at the end of 
{his month. The rates of exchange, or insurance or 
bank shares, ho thinks, may be turned to account ; and 
he buys a ceriain quantity of such availabie scrip as 
he believes is likely to appreciate. He is certain to 
receive, at the end of the month, the hundred thousand 
dollars due to him. Why should he not, then, buy 
reasonably within that limit, say, Hongkoug and 
Shanghai or Oriental Bank stock, engaging to pay 
for it also at the end of tho month. He cannot lay 
money down for his purchase, and to postpone the 
operation would be to his prejudice, as he believes that 
the tendency of tha stock he wishes to buy is to rise 
rather than fall. Such a time-bargain as this is, of 
course, perfectly justifiable, and one in which, even 
if he lost money, the most cautious paterfamilias need 
find no cause for reproach. 

And the Jiconomiste largely extends this appli- 
cation of the apology for time-bargains. Take the 
ease of a capitalist in the early days of January. 
He has then bought a country seat or a town 
mansion, for which he has promised to pay at the 
He owns a hundred Suez Canal 
Dozming the rate too 


the situation. 


totally different mature. 


end of the month. 
Shares worth 999,009 franes. 
high to last, he decides to sel immediately the hun-, 
did siuares in order to provide the wherowit: a ‘0 poy 
fur his newly acquired real property. But Low to sell? 
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For cash? He can only, thus, as is well known, dispose 
of a small number of shares at a time; and the gradual 
sale of the whole hundred may occupy fifteen days or 
more, during which time the price may fall consider- 
ably. And, as ho does not require his money before the 
end of the month, why should he not sell his stock for 
money payable at that time? 
scrip more easily; for the time-bargain market is, of its 


He will get rid of his 


nature, broader than that for cash. Operations can be 


effeeted only in shares of twenty-five or multiples of 


that number; and thus the capitalist has a chauco of 
disposing in one sale of the whole of his shares. 
In what respect is this transaction blameworthy, 
and what stain can it affix to a man’s honor, eithor as 
a citizen or the father of a family ? | 

Again, if time-bargains are thus individually useful 
and respeetable, they are also eminently favorable to 
creat general interests. A State in tho last extremity 
of despair appeals for a national loan of five milliard 


franes. It has forty-eight milliard placed at its 


disposal! If all the operations connected with the 
loan had been reduced to a cash basis, would the State 
in question have found itself capable of raising 48, or 
30, or 20, or 10, or even 5, milliard? Certainly not. 
By ransacking the country it might have got together 
14 er perhaps 2 milliard ; but its main attempt would 
have uiterly failed. Itsueceeded so marvellously through 
the expansion which time bargains allow for financial 
operations, the facilities which they afford for sudden 
realization of great resourees, and even fur drawing, 
which is not always to be deprecated, upon the resources 
of the future. With all the advantages that time- . 
bargains thus confer upon nations, upon great enterprises 
and individuals, it would be madness to suppress them 
altogether, or so to regulate them that their motion 
would be notably encumbered. What is required is 
to legalize them, to provide that they are all transact- 
ed on a sound basis, and to suppress in connection wilh 
them that gambling which often renders them null and 
ridiculous. 

The French magistracy, «nd perhaps the legislature, 
have been alarmed at the financial crisis which has fallen 
upon the country. With the misfortunes of numerous 
families time-bargains no doubt have had much: to do, 
but they were but a unit in the great spoculative riot 
which has ended in such a disastrous break-up. It 
must be remembered that the nation as a whole has not 
ereatly suffered. Individuals who have been shaken 
will soon set about repairing their broken fortuues ; 
and the tide of commerce and finance has already 
set in again with even flow towards the shores of 
prosperity.  ILenee the clamor, coming it is true 
from high social and official quarters, for the com- 
plete suppression of the system under whieh stocks can 
be bought on credit, will give way, it is to be hoped, 
to a more equitable and perfectly reasonable demand 
that the law shal! put some limit to the reckless plung- 
ing of impecunious gamesters, Some deterrent! shoald 
certainty be provided for their treacherous vag aries, 
not in Kvance alone but in all countries whee they 
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disport themselves. I[t is too much to expect that the 
stock-broker can bo certain, in the hurry of his 
business, tht all of those for whom he makes time- 
bargains are acting in good faith. He cannot always 
distinguish the gambler from the dond fide capitalist. 
And here the law can justly come to his aid, and protect 
both him and the public from the machinations of pen- 
niless pot-hunters. A defaulting stock-jumper should be 
liable toas severe punishment as a fraudulent bankrupt. 
Or, to resume the argument of the Kconomiste, opera- 
tions on the Bourse should always be understood to be 
matters involving grave obligations. Even he who joins 
in them for mere amusement should be held respon- 
sible in the results. “This is the Jeast that can be 
demanded : otherwise a nuinber of hair-brained schem- 
ers can always plunge the financial market into great 
disorder, and emerge unscathed themselves from the 
catastrophes they. have brought about or precipitated. 
Having in view the necessity of controlling such 
sharpers wifh the strong rein of the law, the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce still unanimously declares in 
favor of the continuance of a system of time-bargains. 
We may resume the consideration of this subject on 
a future occasion. 


BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 


IE. take it for granted that none of our readers 
have seen the sea-serpent—at least recently: 
They will no doubt be gratified to learn that that inter- 
esting, if eccentric, animal has made a radical change 
in its habits. Since the time of the earliest navigators 
it has appeared at irregular intervals to awestruck 
mariners and affrighted landsmen, but always in salt 
water. A life on the ocean wave and a home in the 
rolling deep have hitherto been regarded as the normal, 
we might say the titular, attributes of our old friend. 
Now, however, either there is a change in the pro- 
gramme, or a formidable rival has appeared on land, 
and bids fair to tiaurp its prerogatives. The following 
extract from a Maine (U.S.) newspaper will explain 
our meaning: 


On Friday, December 30, Mr. Chas. S. Hunnewell, 
of Alexander, accompanied by Jos. and Frederick Har- 
riman, of Meddybemps, went up above the upper Chain 
Lake, pickerel fishing, aud in going up the stream he 
was startled by coming upon the trail of some enormous 
beast. The party at once abandoned all other business 
in order to trace, examine and measure the astonishing, 
sinuous and unbroken indenture in the earth. It was 
found that the monster that made it had come down 
Chain Lako stream, and leaving the water had passéd 
over a meadow in a bend; it then crossed the stream 
and went a long distance over a bog, until reaching the 
woods, where it had turned in a wide circle and gone 
back tothe stream by the same track.’ It then passed 
down the stream some distance and entered a large 
floatine bog on the other side. In this bog the trail 
ended in overflowing water from which.no indications 
exist that the serpent returned, The total length of 
the tracks is from one-fourth to one-third of « imile. 
The path is sinuous, similar lo that made by a suake, 
and is from four to four and a half feet wide, and 
measuring from the top of the furrows of earth two and 
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a half to three feet deep, according to the firmness of 
the meadowand bozs. Tho distance between the curves 
is, by accurate measurement, thirty feet, and as every 
snake makes three curves in moving, the total length 
of this creature must not be less than ninety fect, and, 
allowing for the bend of the body and the erect portion 
seen by Mr. Hall, probably over 100 feet. Where the 
monster circled in turning, buried logs and brush are 
thrown some feet, and at other places in the course 
obstacles are thrown out of the way, apparently to make 
an easier passage for the long sweep of body. 

Saturday, the 31st, Mr. Hunnewell went tothe camp 
of Messrs. Sewell and Hiram Quimby, who are lumber- 
ing in that vicinity, and Mr. Hiram Quimby returned 
with him tothe bogs. Mr. Quimby,{who had enter- 
tained the liveliest doubt of Mr. Hall's story, and ex- 
pressed utter disbelief in the existance of sea-serpents 
and such, is said to have been rooted to the earth with 
amazement and awe when he viewed the track to which 
he was led. He stated that in his judgment the animal 
that could make so deep an impression on the earth 
must have weighed at least 60,000 pounds. — 

It neec. only be added- that the State of Maine is the 
home of the famous prohibitory liquor law. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that Messrs. Hunnewell and 
Harriman did not conjure up the remarkable spectacle 
in the intervals of that mental condition sometimes 
consequent upon spirituous exaltation. We may take 
the deep furrow in the ground, the logs carelessly tossed 
aside from the monster’s path, and the three sinuous 
curves each thirty feet in length, as a matter of record, 
so to spenk. Indeed, the evidence of Mr. Quimby re- 
moves all reason for cavil. That gentleman had his 
doubts, but thay were, figuratively speaking, buried in 
the furrow of his snakeship. Doubt, in his case, gave 
way to wonder, wonder to calculation, from which 
camo the conclusion that the serpent weighs at least 
60,000 pounds, which, wo take it for granted, puts a 
mathematical quielus upon all unbelief. It can only 
be regretted that Mr. Quimby did not goa step farther, 
and give us an estimate of the probable weight of the 
snake in the summer. The wintersin Maine are bleak, 
food is scarce, a serpent ninety feet long needs a some- 
what larger quantity of sustenance than ordinary in- 
dividuals, and it is doubtlesé a fact that this particular 
snake was, when Mr. Quimby made his estimate, at 
what may be termed his “ fighting weight.” However, 
we will uot complain. No doubt our readers are reason- - 
able enough to be satisfied with this snake, even if it 
does weigh only 60,000 pounds, seeing that it makes a 
furrow threo feet deep aud tosses logs about with the 
careless ease of conscious strength, and is at least ninety 
feet long. 

We mention this phenomenon, not only because of 
ifs interest from a zoological standpoint, but aleo be- 
cause we venture to think that it offers a valuable sug- 
gestion to our fureign and native contemporaries. In 
the past it has been our distagteful duty to comment on 
the fact that our brethren of the pen in Japan are 
allowing tuo much of their talent to run in the political 
eroove. Why not, fora time at least, give up the re- 
construction of governments, the revision of treaties 
and the like, and devote a portion of the surplus intel- 
ligence and intellectual activity, which characterize 
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their efforts to remodel this portion of the world, to the 
interesting phenomena of natural history—to snakes for 
example? Mr. Quimby was not a journalist, but 
behold the fruitful field of conjecture which ‘only a few 
momerts inspection of the track of the Great Maine 
Serpent enabled him to open to our wondering and 
admiring gaze. Suppose that one or two of our Tokio 
contemporaries (whose modesty we are sure would 
shrink from more particular mention) were to desert 
the aréna of politics and statesmanship, and betake 
themselves to an earnest consideration of the proposi- 
tion with which Mr. Quimby so boldly grappled? Is 
it not within the bounds of moderation to conclude that 
the Maine snake would have weighed at least 2,000,000 
pounds by this time ? 

We are emboldened to offer the above suggestion by 
the reproduction, in a local contemporary, from a ver- 
nacular journal, of an interview which recently took 
place between a distinguished ex-Minister of State and 
an eminent political leader. The “ interview,’ like 
ihe “oldest inhabitant,” the showers of frogs and of 
blood, and last but not least, our distinguished friend 
the sea-land-serpent, is an established institution of 


its inherent periodicity. It isa perennial source of plea- 
sure and instruction, and to the news purveyor has the 
doubly valuable quality of extracting information with- 
out entailing responsibility. In the instance cited, it 
enabled the person interviewed to dispel certain 
erroneous impressions which have been prevalent. 
Rumor has had it that his resignation of the 
office he held until recently lacked some of the 
elements of spontancity, and that his financial 
views are not of the kind which are called 
sound. ‘These and other mistaken ideas he has been 
enabled to remove by tho means which journalistic 
enterprise placed at his disposal. The gentleman who} 
played the part of interviewer also reaped sume ad-| 
vantage fromthe labor he so disinterestedly undertook. 
It afforded him, among other things, an admirable op- 
portunity for the exercise of that bright play of fancy, 
and the exhibition of that wide range of knowledge, for 
which he is so justly distinguished. In a word, several 
worthy people have been gnade happy ; and the world 
has been eulightened by the exercise of a fuuction of 
journalism so obviously convenient and simple that 
we can only wouder it was not sooner appropriated and 
ulitized by the journalisis of Japan. 

But progress should never be partial. Having ven- 
tured so far from the beaten track, our contemporary 
owes it to the cause of journalism to take no back ward 
step. To a certain extent he secms to have taken his 
inodel from the home of the “ interview’’— from that 
land where newspaper and enterprise and novelty are 
Bynonymous terms. We venture, therefore, to respect- 
fully suggest the Great Maine Serpent as a subject for 
hig consideration and treatment. At the present 
moment that elongated wonder is undulating, so to 
speak, throughout the whole American press. Every 
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advanced journalism. Unlike them, however, its sphere | 


of usefulness is not circumscribed by what may be called | 
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mail brings us fresh particulars. American journalists 


are evidently not content to leave the solution of this | 
interesting problem to laymen—not even to Quimby. 
The subject can hardly be said to be, like 
Mr. Ward’s Kangaroo, “an amoosin little cuss ;” but, 
like that distinguished showman’s “ morril wax 
figgers,”’ it affords excellont opportunity for speculation 
and surmise. As such our co-laborers across the 
waters evidently regard it; and just as evidently they 
are determined not to let the opportunity pass of 
enlightening the world as to how much that snake 
really does weigh—not to mention the exact number 
of its curves, ete., ete. 

Our local.contemporaries should not sllow themselves 
to be outdone. Let them withdraw for a while from the 
hackneyed topics of the day, and devote themeelves 


| seriously to the study of this wonderful phenomenon. 


Here at last is a subject with reference to which fact 
and fancy are not likely to collide, and wherein the 
wings of imagination can have full spread. We have 
got the “ interview”:—what valid reason is there why 
we should not have “tho latest about the Great Maine 


| Serpent ” ? 
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“The shadows deepen in the room 
As down behind the trees there slopes 
Tho summer sun, who fills the sky 
All with a hazy ecstacy : 
And from the shadows to the light 
A quaiut faco flashes into sight. 


On the old window-sill she leans, 

Her warm hands pressed upon the stone : 
The tall carnations breathe their prayer 
Of fragance on the evening air, 
And soon for Day the skies shall weep, 
Passed gently to the realms of sleep, 


But atill the glory gilds the land, 

And still the flicker comes and goes 
Among the wayward locks that lie 
Upon her forehead, who cau spy 
With keen sweot eyes, a milo away, 
Hor beacon of the closing day. 


One dimpled shoulder leans beyond 
The time-worn grayness of thé stone ; 

And to the heavings of ber breath, 

Tumultuous as of strife with death, 

Or with the tumult of young life, 

That struggles and yet loves the strife, 


Her beaded necklace falls, to rise 

And fall again. And bright eyes gleam, 
And watch and watch along the way, 
And now grown dreamy seem to say 
That with the roosted birds they keep 
Their vigils in the land of sleep. 


But they awake to hear a step 

Como measured down the dusty road— 
It-is the way that Fathers come, 
Expected at the sunlit home : 
Aud be it dappled sward they tread, 
With canopy of blue o’erhend, 


Or be it laden with somo gift, 
Or be it weary from his toil, 
Or be it over ice and snow, 
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In winter when the chill winds blow, 
Where hearts are beating, homes shall be 
Sunlit Lo fathers such as he. 


‘The soft eyes brighten. He is come! 

A shrill sweet welcome parts the air. 
What heeds she that the passers look 
Soft smiling, at the homely nook 
Where this small Patience takes her stand, 
While evening glories gild the land * 


Tle comes, She passes from our sight. 
The window place, an emply square, 
Lovks blankly out upon the world. 
The sentinel is yone, und furlel 
Are all her colours ; and alone 
The tall pinks lean azainst the stone.” 
(drs. d2, Liddell.) 


—C. CGC. Fraser Tyler. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On March 28rd a general meeting of the Seismological 
Society was held at the Imperial University (‘Tokio Dai 
Gakko}, Mr. Hattori, the President, in the chair. 

The first business of the meeting was the reading of 
reports from the committee respecting the work of the 
past year. These shewed that the society was in every 
way in & progressive and highly satisfactory state. The 
officers for the ensuing year are as follows. 

President.—(to be electal). 

Prof. J. A. Ewing, Vice President. 

J. Milne Esq., Secretary. 

P. Mayet Esq., Treasurer. 

J. Hattori, Ksq., . 
Prof, D. Kikuchi, ; 

Dr. G. Wagener, i fae sof 

Capt. F. Brinkley, R. A. | 774707" 
W. H. Talbot. Esq., 


The first paper which was read was 9 ‘“ Note on the 
earthquake of March 11th, 1882,” by Prof. J. A. Ewing. 
As this was short we give it in full, as follows. 

‘The “ Astatic Horizontal Lever Seismograph” which I 
had the honour to exhibit to the Society more than a year 
270 lias now been in continuous use in the University of 
Tokio since October 1880, and has given records of a 
large number of earthquakes. In previous commuunica- 
tions to this Society and to the Asiatic Society of Japan I 
have described the general features which some of the 
earliest of these records presented. The conclusions as 
to the character of earthquake motion which were then, 
for the first time enunciated, have received ample con- 
firmation in my more recent observations. A shock 
which occurred a few minutes before 8 p.m. on March 
llth, 1882, was, however, so remarkable for the extent of 
its motion compared with the earthquakes usually ex- 
perienced here, that brief notice of it may perhaps be 
interesting. 

‘The record was in this instance obtained by means of a 
newly constructed instrumeut which has been made at the 
desire of the Government of Manila for use there, and 
Which, while it is in all essential respects the same as my 
earliest form of horizontal Icver, embodies several im- 
provements which the experience of more than a year's 
use has shown to be desirable. It differs too from the 
one hitherto used here, in multiplying the actual motion 
of the earth only three times instead of six—a chance 
which seemed proper in view of the more violent shocks 
to which the Phillippine Islands are liable. As far as the 
earthquake of March 11th is concerned, this chanee was a 
fortunate one, for the motion was then so larre thata 
ratio of six to one would have been excessive. As usual, 
the.two marking pointers were place. so that onc showed 
N.S. motion and the olher H.W motion. 

‘The earthquake began with a series of very slight 
oscillations, not exceeding one millimeter in amplitude. 
‘This lasted for eight sccouds, ‘Then came asudien Inreh 
in a direction nearly §$.E., the actual amplitude of which 
was no less than 6mm. [The record shows a movement 
E. of 12 um., and a simultaneous moyement §. of 14 
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mm.: the resultant of these divided by three, gives tho 
mjlon just mentioned.) This was followed by two or 
th: 2-e vigorous back and forth displacements in the same 
pliae S.E. nearly; the greatest amplitude of actual 
movement of the ground from one side to the other being 
8 millimeters. 

‘Daring the remainder of the disturbance this motion 
was not exceeled or even equalled, but there were scores 
of oscillations whose extent was as much as three or four 
millimeters. 

‘ After the first groat displacements it becomes difficult 
to trace the phase relation of the two components. In the 
laree wayes which have been deseribed as coming about 8 
seconds after the beginning of visible motion, the displace~ 
ments toward FE and S$. were clearly simultaneous, and 
also. the opposite displacements towards W. and N. 
After that, the record shows the same irregularity in di- 
rection, ax well as in period and amplitude, which I have 
commented on in describing to the society, a year ago, the 
earthquake of March 8th, 1881. 


‘The record can be distinctly traced over a little more 
than three complete revolutions of the plate, which was 
making one turn in 88 seconds. Its duration was there- 
fore not less than foi and a half minutes. 

‘Tho largest wave had a period of 0.7 seconds. If we 
take it to have been simple harmonic motion, the greatest 
velocity of the earth's surface must have been 36 mm. per 
second and the greatest rate of acceleration 820 mm. per 
second, or one-thirticth of the value of gravity.’ 

. At the conclusion of Professor Ewing's Note, Dr. Divers 
asked whether the author had full confidence in the fixed 
points of his machine—whether from the length of tho 
earthquake the bobs ought not to have swung ? 

Mr. Milne remarked that it was his intention at a future 
period to give sone notes on this earthcuake to the 
society himself. Last year at and near his house he had | 
placed a number of similar earthquake machines to deter: 
mine the effects of differences in topography and geology 
in altering the character of a shock. In this particular 
shock tho records as obtained by similar machines placed 
in different positions were very different. Whilst at the 
University Professor Ewing had recorded a motion lasting 
over 44 minutes with a maximum amplitude of 6 mm., 
Mr. Milne said that with him, as recorded by a machine 
very similar to that employed by Professor Ewing, the 
motion had only lasted about 14 minutes and the maximum 
amplitude had perhaps been 2 or 83mm. _ His house ap- 
peared to be ina very safe locality. ‘The unsafe localities 
in Tokio were on the flat ground, in fact one yashiki 
which he mentioned had such a bad reputation for earth- 
quakes that it was difficult to sell. In the great earth- 
quake of 185-4 it was also shewn that the flat ground in 


‘Tokio was more severely movel than the lills. In 
Yokohama the rule appeared to be the reverse. Certainly 


in this shock, and in the severe shock of February 22nd, 
1880, the hottses on the hills suffered more than those im 
the plains. Whether these rules apply to a// carthquakes 
Mr. Milne was not prepared to say. ‘The earthquake 
originated to the §. I. of Tokio but at no great distance. 
It reached to about Sendai in the North, and to Shidzuoka 
and Tida in the South. It formed one number of a very 
largo series of carthquakes all probably coming up 
from the sea, which had taken place since the 1st of 
Mareh, From that date up to the present time 
Mr. Milne had collected records of probably over 50 
earthquakes, This particular earthquake was, in fact, only 
one gust in a scismic storm abont which it would be pos- 
sible to write an interesting volume. In concluding, My. 
Milne asked Prof. Ewing whether his instrument was car- 
riel on two posts or on one; because from experiments 
Which he had been aking hoe could not be altogether 
sure that the heads of two posts, even if they were only 
sitnated 2 feet from each other, svnehronized in their mo- 
tinn—and if they did not syvchronize, the resords obtainedl 
fran an instrumeat like that employed by Prof. Ewing 
would be of but litte value. . 

ofr, Mayet enquired whether it was possible to make 
comparisons of relative intensity, and whether the ratio 
of the intensities of a shock as recorded ut two localities 
remaine.t constant ? 

Mr. Milne remarked that the greatest movement 
during the last earthquake was about equal to that pro- 
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duced by 2 lbs. of dynamite fired ina ten foot bore. hole at 
the distance of 100 feet. About relative intensity at 
difforent localities we know a little, but whether the ratio 
of these intensities was constant had yet to be investigated. 
In reply to Dr. Divers, Mr. Ewing explained that it was 
not possible for his horizontal lever scismozraph to acquire 
any motion of its own which would give an cffect of the 
kind observed. Unlike an ordinary pendulum seismome- 
ter, it had no power of being set into a siate of oscillation 
by a prolonged disturbance. It was certain that the actual 
motion of the ground continued as long as any record was 
given, With reference to wremiark by Me. Milne, he added 
that the instrumental error, which, so far as it existed at 
all, was due to friction, would tend to make the record too 
small rather than toolarge. In a badly made or badly 
adjusted instrument this error might be very considerable, 
but he believed it to have been insignificantly small in the 
observations now described to the Society. 

Next the Secretary read a letter from Mr. Sime of Iu- 
kodate respecting the carthquake of March &th. 

Mr. Sekkiya made some remarks respecting the time at 
which this earthquake was felt in ‘Tokio. 

The second paper was a note on an Indian earthquake, 
by Patrick Doyle, C.. F.M.S., M.R.A.S., de. After the 
reading of this paper, which was a record of many in- 
teresting and valuable facts, the meeting adjourned. 
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THE AMATEURS IN “SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER.” 


HOSE who were present on Monday at the perform- 
ance of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” enjoyed, if we 
may judge from our own experience, a most pleasant 
evening's entertainment; and the many signs of approval 
given by the audience lead us to believe that our own 
pleasure was shared by the majority of those around us. 
A favourite as this picce is with amateurs, it is by no 
means alight undertaking, and the Amateur Dramatic 
Corps may be congratulated on the result. Goldsmith's 
comedy is a favourite also with audiences—perhaps es- 
pecially with what we may term ‘ amateur audiences” ; 
for we hold that those, as well as actors, may be amateurs, 
and they are not always up to their work. In Yokohama, 
however, our dramatic instincts are not allowed to lie 
dormant; and the house on Monday night was as intelli- 
gent and appreciative as the most exacting of actors could 
desire ; and if ‘Sue Stoops of Conquer” be, as one of Gold- 
smith's envious detractors called it, a play ‘ without plot, 
incident or intrigue,” and devoid as it certainly is, of any- 
thing approaching to sentiment, there is yet no doubt 
about it that, as Johnson said of it, it “ answers the great 
end of comedy—making the audience merry.” And so it 
has kept the stage for more than a century, and it kept us 
merry from nine till long after midnight last Monday. | 
The piece was well put upon the stage in the matter of 
dresses—those of Young Marlow, among the gentlemen, 
and Miss Hardcastle’s second, being especially attractive : 
ths demands upon furniture and properties generally was 
not heavy—which perhaps was as well. The First Act is 
® poor one at best, redeemed only by the funny passage 
between Lumpkin (or Sony, as we prefer to call him, though 
we believe professional critics use the former) and his fond 
mother, which was adinirably done, and the immortal “ Ale- 
house scene,” which liad all the requisite clatter and go about 
it. By the way, it oceurs to us that the dra/ect—which in 
the principal case was excellently preserved thronghout— 
might have been rather more uniform: if the young squire 
spoke with a North-country accent, it was a little incon- 
gruous for his neighbour, the landlord, to talk broad Somer- 
setshire. We were glad that the play was not ‘ Bow- 
dlevized,” as it sometimes is to a eccrtain extent for 
amateurs, in the matter of language. When excisions are 
made of situntions or sugecstions that border on the 
indelicate, we have not a word to say but of approbation ; 
but nobody is any the worse for hearing on the stave a few 
good wholesome British oaths in a play that speaks the 
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minutes after they arrive at Hardeastle Hall, and go stalk- 
ing up and down the stage so uncomfortably, was to say 
the truth rather annoying. We charitably attributed it to 
the cold drive they had been having ; but when, upon O/d 
Hardcastle’s joining the party, he too proceeded to rub 
uway with the best of them, it became positively ex- 
asperating. We soon forgot this, however, in tho by-play 
between Tony and Miss Neville which was anexceptionable, 
and truly funny. Being so funny one would have been 
sorry to miss any of it for the sake of the conversation 
goiug on at the footlights ; but we venture to think it began 
too soon, Mrs. Hardcastle and Hastings have the stage ; 
and it would be more secundum artem to let them keep the 
attention of the audienee for some time at least. We remem- 
ber Lionel Brough, who once, rather unaccountably per- 
haps, took the town by storm in Tony Lumpkin, falling into 
the self-same error of egoism in a similar situation— 
though for the matter of that the same error beset him 
throughout: he went round the room making-believe to 
catch a blue-bottle, the buzzing of which he imitated to 
the life: he did it very cleverly, and made the house roar ; 
but if was bad art for all that. 

The ‘scene between Mrs. Hardcastle and Tony in the 
Third Act, when the former discovers that her jewels are 
indeed lost, was perfectly acted on both sides. And in 
the same act Miss Hardcastle, a3 the bar-maid, coquetted 
most charmingly, chile Young Marlow was sufficiently 
unlike himself in !’3 previous interview with the lady un- 
der 2 different as~:- . In the*Fourth Act the “ drunken - 
servant was do: + th a rare skill: ’tis a risky thing and 
not so easy to do -4 some peopls may think, without sacri- 
ficing either effe.. -eness or dclicacy. Perhaps the best 
single bit of acting _1 the piece was Hardcastle’s transfor- 
mation in feeling < :d tono a‘ tie end of the same scene. 
The bantering vein (itself well act2d)—the half-hysterical 
result of long-suppzossed wrath—is suddenly transformed ; 
and just indignation asserts itself and finds expression in 
seathing but sober denunciation. ‘This revulsion was tho- 
roughly delineated: and the corresponding effect on his 
interlocutor was not inadequately, if more conventionally, 
portrayed by Young Marlow. The amusing scene of mock 
love-inaking between Tony and Miss Neville was strictly 
fticcording to the best traditions: and these were equally 
respected when, tvue to his character, Tony took the fiasco 
of the letter, thongh upsetting all his plans, as nothing 
more than a capital joke. 

Tho scene in the wood in tho last Act fairly brought 
down the house; and that in which the two old men watch 
unperceived the sincere professions of love made by Young 
Marlow was extremely well acted all round : only we might 
sugecst that the eaves-droppers need not be posted so 
directly behind the front couple as to be nearly hidden 
from almost all parts of the house. A certain want of 
exact rehearsal in grouping was perlaps observable else- 
where in the picce, and especially in the closing scene of 
all when the company had the appearance of an undiscip- 
lined mob ; but, to be sure, the stage was terribly crowded 
then, as it always must be at the finale. ‘ 

Perhaps a few words may be permitted on the individual 
acting of the leading characters, and—place aux dames. 
The part of ‘diss Hardcastle was cleverly and most 
pleasingly sustained, and was the best impersonation we 
have ourselves seen by this lady, almost & novice on our 
boards. She improves “ by leaps and bounds ;” and this 
impersonation displays an improvable aptitude for this 
line of character. She has already remedied one or two 
bad habits: and if her voice is apt to become rather too 
staccato and piercing, this is for some reasons a fault on 
the right side. ‘The chief fault we have to find with Adiss 
Hardcastle (and though not the on/y duty, fault-finding 18 
the first duty of eriticism) is that the distinction between 
the two sides of the part was not sufficiently accentuated. 


| Kate was arch, coq. cttish and ladylike: the sot-disant 


barmaid was arch. coanctiésh and Indylike. Not that we 


jwould for a moment that anything approaching vulgarity 


should be imported into the latter side of the character. 
On the contrary, it is the great delicacy of the situation 


language our grandfathers and great-grandfathers were | which renders it so essential that the part should be play- 


wont to usa. 


ed by a lady. But the contrast might have been much 


In the Second Act, which is a difficult one enongh for | more clearly marked without resorting to anything in the 


all the characters, tho amount of hand-rubbing and wash- 
ing-with-invisible-soap on the part of two travellers for five 


Google 


nature of vulgarity. 


The part of Ads, Hardcastle, though not of equal, is yet 
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of great importance. 
spicuious from the night of her début, but clever and dramuati- 
cally admirable as was in many respects her impersona- 
tion of Aé/rs. Hardcastle, there was yet perhaps a some- 
thing of incongruity in the part. Her métier is, in our 
opinion, to be found in farce and farcical comedy of tie 
modern school; for, though the present picce is farcical 
enough in all conscience, Mrs. Hardcastle somelow 
failed to carry us back to the eighteenth century. Ne- 
vertheless we do not hesitate to say that lier acting, 
viewed simply as acting, and disregarding what is perlaps 
after all only the result of association, was deserving, as it 
always is, of the highest praise. 

Old Hardcastle, though far from being a finished per- 
formance, showed some very good poiuts, nud afforded, we 
think, no inconsiderable promise. I> -xing the first scene 
the actor was evidently nervous, and Cid not show to great 
advantage. His princ:.al defects wero restlessness [due 
pechaps to the same cai se, -or it wore off somewhat} and 
youth. . Apart from the make-up of Is face, which was a 
very amateur effort, he wes, in man, voice and move- 
ment, a man of forty-five, iastcad of b- __; fifteon or twenty 
years older. The trac-tioaal er... .-d-siick, bowever 
hackneyed the device, would havev -:.1 of the gicatest 
service to him, not so much for i.3 own sake, but in- 
directly in helping him to fee/ old. But he improved 
vastly, and scemed to get older too, as the piece went on ; 
until when the curtai fell we had pretty well reversed 
ow earlier verdict. : 

And what about Tony Lumpkin? It has become the 
fashion in theatrical notices here to let his actinggo by 
with a Ca va sans dire. But, though we had always 
wanted to see him in this réle, and felt confident he would 
fill it according to our ideal, we went to the theatre deter- 
mined to pick a hole in his coat if we could find one. 
More experienced critics might perhaps lave fonnd some. 
We confess wo looked for them in vain. We havo seen a 
goodly number of Tony Lumpkins, professional and 
amateur—chief among the former of course Buckstone, 
aud Lionel Brough already referred to. But previous 
experience afforded us no peg on which to hang a de- 
preciatory remark. Most actors overdo the part. Brough 
made the Young Squire a cur and a brute as well as a 
boor: but Tony was at least of geutlo birth, and had 
many generous and amiable qualities. Even Buckstone, 
though he did uot sin in that way, had to play to pit and 
gallery—and at the Haymarket they were by no means 
left out of the account—and introduced touches of super- 
fluous horse-play and vulgarity. Our Tony never left out 
of sight the better side of his character, and never for a 
moment forgot that he had nothing but stalls to play to. 
He played the part more like Dacl..tone than anyone 
we have ever seen; and both in a~pearance and reading 
of the part was precisely what wo conceive Tony to have 

cen. 

> Young Marlow did not quite satisfy us. 
aud farce would both suit him better: comedy requires 
the perception and delineation of nuances, whereas this 
actor's style is ‘* written in large hand,” so to speak ; and 
he lacks the art which can conceal artifice. Therefore, 
though recognizing his ability in other lines, and 
giving him his full meed of praise for tho evident 
pains bestowed by him upon the part, we cannot on 
this occasion credit him with a complete success. 

Of such parts as Hastings and Miss Neville nothing 
much cau be made by anybody; they are uninteresting 
aud devoid of opportunities, and it would be unfair to 
attribute to their representatives all the shortcomings 
for which the chiracters themselves are largely auswer- 
abie. ‘The other parts are too slight to call fer indivi- 
dual remark in a notice already of such length as 
perhaps to trespass sumewliat on the indulgence of our 
readers. 
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Over San Vrancizco the fog hung like a qaciciurls smoke, 
and, to the pioneer of Ti), the city’s cowded thevoughfare 
may well scem a spell, that will vanish, lonving him, Inutern ia 
hand, to plod through adobe mud, or over sand-banks. But 


‘The talent of this lady was con-|of the architecture is hidden by the night, and the electric 
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lights, brilliant as they are, do not expose the dingy paint. It 
is only the beautiful shops, the many-colored lights, and the 
pleasant throng we see, with now and then a glimpse into a 
dark side-street. 

From one of these a young man joined the crowd on Kearney 
stroct, one evening 2 few years ago; apparently, however, not 
from « desire for companionship. IIe scarcely glanced at the 
group of loiterers looking at a bit of funny mechanism in the 
wincow of a cigar-shop. Nor did his footsteps fallin with the 
gay music coming froma beer-saloon beluw the pavement, as he 
passed the next corner. Farther on, a cellar dance-house sud- 
denly disgorged its rabble, Something had been stolen, and 
there was much angry expostulation. But he quickly skirted 
the gathering crowd, and soon after reached the Plaza. Be- 
yond it, the shops were smaller and dimmer at every block, and 
walkers were beginning to retrace their steps. But the young 
man passed the Plaza, with its line of shabby cabs, aud a few 
blocks farther on went into the Chinese quarter. The house 
before which he stopped had a window and door on the first 
floor. ‘This window had on its small middle pane a piece of red 
paper, which bore the motto, in Chinese, * Chai Lung Shing,” 
meaning “abundant relief.” The molto appeared again on a 
vortical sign beside the door. Over the door was written in 
English : 

WEE WI PING, DOCTOR. 

Behind, the old doctor sat reading at a desk, with his legs 

drawn up as close to his body as the uppermost bar of the stool 


nllowed, his rounded shoulders sceming doubly broad frum the 
fur cloak he wore. 


The stranger had scen him in passing the window, and shoved 
open the door without the ado of knocking. Tho room he en- 
tered was fragrant with the odor of orange-peel and bamboo, 
and perhaps there was a trace of opium smoke. The walls 
were brightened here and there with red paper mottoes, calcul- 
ated to flattor the hopes of patients ; and the room was further 
garnished by the physician’s well-worn books, and by some bits 
of richly carved wood, fitted to the doorway at the back of the 
shop. A patient waiting to claim the pbysician’s attention 
would have also become idly conscious of sitting in an elabor- 
ately carved chair, But the slranger had no need to-night to 
while away a half-hour with the various details of the room. 
The only occupant besides the doctor was the young boy Foo, 
whom the visitor had often seen here before. He turned to- 
wards the Anierican wilha flushed, happy face, as if well pleased 
at an addition to the audience that stould listen to his Chinese 
flute ; which, indeed, bencath his eager fingers, gave forth a 
faint music to mingle with the uncouth tones. Ata motion 
from the old doctor, however, he left the room, and his music 
was soon heard overhead. he physician listened with apparent 
satisfaction, as he motioned his visitor to a seat. ‘Taking the 
offered chair, the youny man sought to speak quietly. 


“ As you promised me fonr months age, Ino longer freeze 
and burn with ague. Bul I could almost think,” he continued 
laughing nervously, “ that, instead of being of the fair Saxon 
iace, I hase come to have the bleed of the dark Tartar tribe in 
my veins. Else a skin that becomes more sallow every day can 
scarcely be consistent with returning health.” 

Wee Wi Ping remained silent, as if expecting his patient to 
proceed. After a brief hesitancy, the young man said, wilh an 
expression of extreme repugnance. 

“T think you will not be ata loss to lell me why my limbs 
are bevinning to bristle with these long dusky hairs.” 

Uncurling his legs from beneath the stool on which he has 
until now sat motionless, the Chinaman came with a quick, pe- 
culiar gait, to see the arm which his patient bared. ‘hore -was 
something exceedingly sinister in his appearancu—an undefiu- 
able something which permeated his whole figuro, and, to the 
young man's fancy, extended itselE to his clothing, till the red 
ivory button on his skull-cap seemed a bit of that brilliant co- 


{loring which Nature so often gives to her most venomous crea- 


tures. What was it that the old Chinaman suggested to his 
wind, and which yet so cluded his grasp? ‘The physician 
turned back his own sleeve, and showed an arm still more hairy 
than that of his patient. The youn sy man looked at it, and, 
with a quick glance of comprehension at his figure, cried : 

* A spider.” 

“Yos, a spider,” returned the docior, coldly. 

The young man drew down his sheeve with a shiver of dis- 
wust. Dis face became haggard, and his thoughts were so 
urgent that itis doubtful if bo heard filly what it was the 
mood of the usually taciturn old Chinaman to relate, 

“For many generations,” said the physician, “the cldest son 
of our family fas been a decor; and through this long line of 

plivsiciags. a bottle o£ poison has descended, aceompanied by 
the tradidon which says (hat its original owner escaped be- 
Heond the Chinese wall He had it announced that he lad 
ited cael his Sumeral wosech-beated with great punctilionsness 
hat ts Moeltanight nob he dsseovered io tie rnin of his family. 
nthe moan time, while bands ef hired mourners were filling 
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him in a foreign Jand, he began his journey home. But he bad 
staid too long, ‘The old age that he droaded, ws something in 
the future, was already upon him. He fell sick. In his he!p- 
lessness, his homo seemed the only beautiful place in the world, 
and he cursed himeelf that he had ever left it. As he was be- 
wailing his misfortune, and railing against the world ou'side 
the Chinesa wall, he happened to remember a vial of potson 
which had been given him in Taly. Yes, surely he had been 
told that it gave longevity : though, in truth, the weight of old 
Benvolio’s divcourse had been of its baleful qualities. But my 
aucestor’s only thought was to get homé ; andhe eagerly sought 
amoung his treasures for the bottle. It was soou found. A 
sinall lead bottle, with a stopper of onyx, cemented in its place 
hy brown clay ; the richly wrought sides having the direction 
for the minute dose. A month later he was a wiry old man, 
aud in time he reached home. 


“The poison had now become a necessity to lim. Its first 
effect was to assimilate him physically, as acav as possible, toa 
tarantula ; but he perceived that this chansze was net decected 
by others. ‘The second change was not neted by himself. but 
was painfully evident to his family ; for he became malignant, 
and was so crafty in finding ways of killing his relatives, that 
the family was in danger of becoming extinct. ‘PVhoy soncht 
vainly to rid themselves of the alert old man. Bat, one after 
another, he disposed of most of the living members of tie 
family, and then employed himself in deseeratiny the funeral 
urns of his ancestors, compelling lis few survivias relatives to 
assist. him in his work. He had, one afternoon, nearly reached 
the bottom of the urn of a respected ancestor, and was leaning 
far down into it. for a bit of bone, when Lis nephew, Sian Wo, 
seized him by the fect and pitehed him into tho jar, and, by 
great agility, succecdedd in fas‘euiny the cover down. 

“The old fellow stormed and ceased, wihont avail The 
family could bear him crawl up the side of his improvised 
prison, then losing his footing, fall to the hettem. Resolved 
nover to be treubled with him, again, living or dead, they car- 
ried the urn to a distant part of the empire, and buried it. 
Horror of him was so great that several generations passed 
away before the urn in which he lad been immurcd was sought 
ont. Then an old physician, who had delighted from his chiud- 
hood in reading the sccounts which his ancestor had left of his 
travels, determined, even at the risk of bringing an evil spirit 
Into the family, to make sure that the tales were not myths, by 
unearthing the remains, and finding, if possible, the vial which 
his progenitor claimed to have received in Italy. Le founda 
skeleton ina wadded blouse. Vhe pocket of the blouse was 
turned inside out, showing that the prisoner had sought for the 
bottlo of poison, as a means of prolonving his life; but the -vial 
had escaped through a hole, and buried itsell in) the wadding 
of the garment. The old physician seers to have rested con- 
tent with the discovery of the bottle; and from his time to 
mine, no one seems to have clung so fiercely to life as to put tu 
trial the potency of tho medicine. In my ease, a love-of my 
art, an investigatiug spirit, have led me to test the truth of *. 
family legend. IT have watched its action on myself, knov iis 
nhysical effects to bea a darkened skin, a growth of hairon — ¢ 
ibe, and venomous finger nails. Its moral cffects, which 
might escape my observation in my own person, I intend to 
demonstrate on you.” 


The young man had gradually become conscious of the im- 
port of the physician’s words, and turned upon him with a white 
face and flashing eyes. He perceived a stvali lead botrlein the 
pbysician’s hands. We Wi Ving saw that it was seen, and ut- 
tered a threatening cry as he sought convulsively to hide the 
bottle in his bosom. But Lis long-nailed fingers clutched it in 
vain. Inaninstant the yeung man wrenched it from him, 
and the Chinaman clung to his patient by tooth and nail, en- 
deavoring to dray him to the floor. With one of thos» sudden 
outlays of strength, however, of which excitable natures are 
capablo, the young man flung the phystcian from him, almost 
as if he were a hidcousinsech. Very malignant the eld fellow 
secmed, as, having gathered himself tp from the floor, he stood 
observant of his patient's movements, 

“What are you going to do with this medicine ? 

“Destroy it. Put it where vot) will never do any mischief 
with it again,” replied the young man. 

“Tluinph !" said Wee Wi Ping. & You claim to be a chemist. 
There may be some antidote for this poison, But, if you make 
away with the contents of this bottle, you will have only a mouth 
in which to try experiments. * 

“Tell von’: nswered the youns man,“ that f stud destroy 
the suff? 

© Very well” creimly responded the pliysiciaay “but if. at 
theciebof this tnonth you conclude to live asother mouth, J 
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‘Mother, mother! would you have se2n the change that is 
cominy over me ?”’ 

Bitter tears sprung to his eyes; but, as he thought of his 
mother, tender memories of her soothed him to gentle sorrow. 
| itor her sake, the evil that bas come upon him shall be con- 
' quered. 
| It was on the cighth of May, eight months after the events 
we have related, and Sheldon was thinking of Wee Wi Ping as 
he hastened to his lodgings. If the old tellow came this after- 
‘noon, he wonld receive for the cizhth tine, a dose o£ poison. 
Reaching his room, Sheldon found that he had left his key in 
the door. On entering, he perceived the Chinaman standing by 
the window. lis moro than usual sullenness made Sheldon 
wonder if he had been making an unprofitable search of the 
room: but he could see no trace of his fingers. 

“Good day,” said Sheldon ; “sit down; I want to talk with 
you.” 

* T hear,” returned the Chinaman. 

Sheldon took from his pocket-book a quill which had been 
dipped in the tarantula poison, and placed it on the table beside a 
bottle containing a red tluid. Ho luoked at the old physician, 
whe had not moved from his position beside the window, or so 
Fmuch as turned his eyes from the direction of the brick wall 
across the street. 

‘Por cight months,” said Sheldon, steadily, ‘(my life bad 
depended on this poison, But now I think [have found the 
Pmeans whereby Lmay rid myself of its tyranny. ivery month 

T shall takes less poison, and im its place use a draught I have 
! prepared. You aay do the same. JE you will not—" he 
prised, and then added, emphatically, “Do net deceive your- 
relf. When stop taking this poison, [shall no longer feed it 
to you!” 

The Chinaman’s fave remained as impassive as if he had been 
addressed ina language unknown to him, and Sheldon was at 
adoss how to reach him. Calling to mind the young Chinaman 
he had often s-en in the doctor's office, and remembering the 
old fellow’s seoming liking for him, he suid : 

“May you not sometime hnrt Foo *” 

Wee Wi Ping turned his face slowly on his questioner. 








His 
rage had nene of that ebullition by which anger escapes in 
gestures. Tix threat was in his face. 
| “Dead, eight months ago!” 
Sheldon sprang to his feet. Had the physician killed Foo in 
| sis fiest rage at losing the poison ? If the young man had arisen 
with the intention of going to tho Chinaman, he was stopped 
by. hesring an uncertain fumbling at his door. It opened, and 
anold man came in, An cjaculation escaped Sheidon, and for 
an instant lis cyes were on the physician. Ho had thought his 
father safe with Lisie’in the country. Where can he hope to 
hide this childish old man for the future, that the malice of 
Wee Wi Ping will not find him out? <A beetle crept from a 
hex of herbs on the window-sill, and came towards the phy- 
He spat on ths creature, and Sheldon saw that it 
The perspiration started to the young man’s 
It was best for the old man 


sician. 
writhed and died. 
brow as he turned to his father. 
that his son should seem his enemy. 

“Jimmy, I want to live with you! 
ing his son's cout. 

“Go away!” cried Sheldon, freoing himself from the old 
man’s hands ; “go away—go where you belong!” 

The old man whimpered, then his face brightened. 

‘Jimmy, Jimmy, boy, I have anoney to take care of us,” 
pleaded old Caleb, drawing a yarn stocking from his pocket to 
In doing so, a steel thimble 


” cried old Caleb, grasp- 


show a treasure of a few dimes. 
rolled froin the stocking. 

‘Oh!’ cried Caleb, piteously, ‘I saved it.” 

Sheldon recognized his mother’s thimble, and scizing his 
father by the arin, he hurried him to the door, 

“You hurt me,” cried the old man, 

The hand that held him grew gentle, but its purpose not less 
defermined ; and ina moment, the door was closed behind him. 
Within the room, muttering to himself, Sheldon stalked to and 
froin such a manner as to keep between the Chinaman and the 

{door Once, pausing involuntarily when the old man stumbled 
on the stairs, his seeming angev increased. Chairs were kicked 
oul of the way, and soon half the contents of the table came 
to the floor, to the terrov of a cat which for a week ho had 
been trying to coax down from the eaves to his room. He 

‘checked Inmet f suddenly. Can it be possitdle, he asked himself, 

that Tmeay not even simu'ate anger Jesia real rage should seize 
me? He hal watehed himselt vigdantly for months, and until 
now had thomeht that he had eseaped any moral taint from the 
poised, Phe sternness of his expression relaxed somewhat as 
he sawomthe falls the bottie of medicine he had prepared. 

PRethescdag that des father inuast have had time to go some dis- 
Ee eS a VAiused and teoked at Wee Wi Diane, who still 

atthe window witheat any apparent inteest in 

cho smovements. Efe new. however, enme to fhe table 
Whece Suebion sat aud heaving divi carefully secured the quill 

bof potson da his eb-thtug, be took the bottle of medicine in his 
hand, 

' You are ned afraid to taste your own mixture,” he demand- 

led, eying the young man keenly, 
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** No, certainly not; see!” ; 

Apparently satisfied, the Chinaman took tho bottle and left 
the room. Shelden was at the pains to know that he went 
directly to Chinatown. 

Poor old Caleb! When his son had shut the door on him, he 
stood before it dazed and tremilous, and then began the descent 
of the ateep stairs. Surely, whoever had built thom had not 
thought of old age orsickness. His lips quivered with the help- 
lessness of second childhood, as he thoneht of Llsie, from whom 
he had runaway. Caleb lived with Elsie and ber husband, 
Joe, in the little village to which the railroad had just been 
completed. When the trial was made over the road, Joe came 
to the city, returning a few days later, brimming over with tales 
of the sights he had seen. Caleb listened eaverly, especially 
when the talk was of Sheldon; and Jve, well pleased with his 
attention, laid himself out to please him. 

“Why,” said Joe, “in the city there are so many people that 
they do not know one another's names. You see, if I were to 
say, ‘ Please, sir, where dors Mr. Sheldon live, no one could tell 
me. But 1 know better than that, I knew I must say, ‘ Please, 
sir, where is No. 10 Blank street.’ I must be sure not. to for- 
get that; so I had it written ona piece of paper which I car- 
ried in my pocket,” and Joe, thrasting his hand into his 
pocket and finding that it still contained the identical 
piece of paper, proceeded once more to peruse its contents. 

“ There,” he said, “ there it is No. 10, Blank street.” 

“Yes,” said Culeb; and that night he lay awake thinking of 
the wonderful city, and teaching himself tu say, “ Ploase, sir, 
where is No. 10, Blank street.” 


Now that he had seen his son, ho wandered off down the 
street, his palsied head giving sad answor to his troubled heart. 
It was one of San Francisco's disagreeable afternoons, ‘The sky 
was bright, but the wind often hid him in dist, leaving him 
weary and breathless when the gust had subsided. He walked 
a distance that afternoon which might have wearied younger 
feet. Where was he going ? He came into a little side-sircct, 
wherd stood a small white house, with the sign, “Jolin Rea, 
Florist.” The earth before the house had been banked up 
with boards, affording a space where grew a climbing roso and 
n honeysuckle ; a bunch of marigolds also grow on the bank, 
probably emigrants from the sido garden. But Caleb looked 
not at the honeysuckle which was filling the air with per- 
fume ; but only at the old-fashioned marigolds, A girl was 
sitting by the window ; and he stretched out his hands towards 
them with trembling esgerness. Poor, weary old Caleb! 
Were the flowers fairy gold, that they danced away from’ his 
fingers? The house, too, became a white bank ; and the 
girl— 

Poor old Caleb! If his strength had to fail, it was well that 
it should be at Jolin Rea’s dvor. A little later, he sat by the 
kitchon fire, his grateful eyes watching Mrs. Rea and Judith, 
as they busivd themselves for his comfort. He had finished 
his: third ample slice of bread before he settled bifek in his 
chair and gave himsclf up to the sensu of warmth which the 
fire was imparting to his chilled body ; and his happiness was 
complete when Judith thought to give him her father’s pipe. 
As the glow in the bowl of the pipe sunk lower and lower, the 
soothing smoke filled the old man’s heart with Indian sum- 
mer: and he sat watching the sunshine that streamed into the 
room, with thoughts as vague and floating as tho atoms in the 
sunbeams. 

In the mean time the polico were searching the city for him ; 
but for several days his son failed to find any trace of him. 
Rest was impossible to Sheldon. Night and day he bannted 
the streets, the purpose in his white face seeming so apart 
from every-day concerns as to be almost startling. Not only 
was he harassed by the anxieties of the present, but, in spite 
of himself, he went over again and again in a sort of mental 
treadmill, the scenes which had taken place in his room. Once, 
at the summons of a detective, he stood in the morgue, and 
saw an old mau lying, there with cruel fingcr-marks on his 
throat. Not Caleb ! et just such a possibility lind been dog- 
ying the young man’s thought. Where wis Wee Wi Ping ? 
He had given up his practice, and Sheldon knew nothing of his 
whereabouls. ‘l'o find him, he peered into Chinese warehouses 
and restaurants ; showed his haggard face in their gambling- 
dens; and, under the guidance of the police, left not a noisome 
tenement whose huddled wretches he did not see. But the 
sunset of the third day found him withont any clew by which 
to find either his father or the Chinaman. He was gloomily 
considering what should b» done next, as he stood waiting for 
acar which would carry lim to the police office: but, being 
depressed and absent-minded, be allowed it to slip past him, 

Vith a sigh he looked after the receding car, then roused 


himself to look at the crowd. ‘There was the balloon-man, with | 
A blind woman sat near the!) you lei. have it tor Uhis old man 2? 


his cluster of flonting werlda. 


curbstone with a band-organ. Its bits of love and sorrow froin 
the operas had long ago grown monotonous, and she no longer | 
‘his expenses, to know 


listened to them ; but the occasional dioppine of a sna) coin 


in her cup sings to her of a fire in her small grate, a jolly ket- 


tle, and aspluttering of meat in the pan. 
* Sheldon had looked into somany faces during the past few 


Gays that his heart ached at the sight of strangers. Lt he could} 
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slreet, where the people were just coming out from a matin¢o, 
There stood Caleb, Sheldou stretched out a hand to steady 
himself, and hastily brushed the mist from his eyes. How 
happy the old man seemod! IIe was selling flowers, and his, 
face shone with simple good-will on the passers-by, Lvidently 
he was enjoying the crowd. Sheldon drew near, and stood 
watching him as he offered his bouquets, now to a pretty girl 
or pleasant-faced woman, now to some business man who hur- 
vied unheeding past the out-stretehed hand. There wero 
gorgeous dames that now and then sailed pist Caleb, delighting 
him with their glittering beads and satin gowns. He would 
have taken a child’s pleasure in touching thew glossy dresses. 
Ashe held out his flowers to them, he bestowed on these 
fuir ones the most honest admiration which, perhaps, they 
had ever received. He was, himself, so comical a figure, with 
his brindled old beaver, his bagyy cout tails, and the smutches 
of diré on his fuce—for his hands had been on some dusty 
railing—that even Sheldon’s tenderness was surprised into a 
sinile. 

A wig-makcer's window near Sheldon suzvested a new course 
of action to him. He longed to speak to lus father, but dread- 
ed to bring a shadow across Lis face, even for a moment. Dis- 
guisod, he should not bring a grievous memory back to the old 
man; and, for the future, he could be able to befriend him 
With less fear of arousing the physician's animosity, 

In the next quarter of an hour, an old gentleman omorged 
from the wig-makor’s establishment, and was quickly spied by 
Caleb, for the street was now fust thinning of its crowd. He 
proved a good customer, buying, not one bouquet only, but all 
that were in the basket. Five nosegays at once !—such. an 
armful that Caleb was crushing one or another of them. He 
wus 80 helpful that it was no wonder that the other old fellow’s 
faco grew tender to him. Indeed, they were such friends by 
the time the boxguets were arranged, that the new-comer of- 
fered to walk home with Caleb. But the latter did not know 
the way home, and must wait fora boy who was coming to 
mect him. The two old men, therefore, began to look at the 
shop-windows ; and, if the stranger was a litre restless when 
Caleb passed before the wig-inaker’s, his embarrassment was 
relieved by the speedy appearanco of Peter Rea. 

Peter Rea wasa shy lad, the stranger thought; but, long 
before they reached their destination, the mention of a com- 
mon friend, Robiuson Crusoe, had-made them friends. Caleb, 
Peter and their new friend were chatting merrily when they 
came in sight of the Rea cottage; and, as the gentleman 
had said that he would Iike to see Mr. Rea, it seemed quite 
natural to Caleb and Peter to take him around to the 
back door with them. The stranger, however, paused here, 
an appetizing oder warning him that the family were about 
to sit down to supper. Through the half glass door 
he could seo a fair-hatved girl kneeling before the stove, 
toasting a last pieco of bread, and an older woman holding a 
teapot to the light, to sce how much water would fill it. As 
he bade Caleb and Peter good by, saying he would come another 
time, (he stranger looked pleased ; for the room into which he 
had been looking was filled with the din of merry children, 
and he had watched them scramble over a large man, and 
scream with delight when he shook himself, or suddenly let 
down a leg. 

“Father,” said Peter, putting his body half in at the door, 
“isn't the gentleman to come in this way ?” 

John, hearing himself nppealed to, came to the door, making 
a hasty attempt to smooth his soft flaxen hair. 

“Tf you please, sir, I should like to speak to you,” said the 
stranger. 

As they stood alone, Jolin saw by the light from the kitchen 
windows that the stranger was an elderly man, 
32° May I talk with you about Caleb Sheldon? I have 
guthercd something of his story, and am interested in him,’ 
said the niin, 

John took asecond lock at the stranger, but, noting his 
white hair, corrected some momentary impression, 

* Yes.” he said: © DT suppose he has told you of his un- 
datiful son, who bas turned him out of doors.” 

If the light had been brighter, John would have seen that his 
specch made the old gentlanan wince, 

“Tinfer,” he replied, * that he is dependent on you. 
ask what you are gotig to do with—with this old man ?” 

“Well said Joln. with perplexed geod-nature, ‘Ido not 
know. Judith thinks he can s-ll flowers,” and John stoeped to 
pick up the cat that was caressivety rubbing herself against his 
leg, ‘Phe stranger shook his head, 

"One so old may teo readily suffer harm on the erowded 
stree's, L notice.” hesaid. “that vou have a rocm for rent. Wall 


May I 


} 


Seeing Jonns sarprise, he added hastily : 
SSar-cly one ad teliow inay help another. Fo with gladly pay 
Khat he ds sheltered frum the turmoil of 
the Clix, é 
“Well, well” suid Jolin, goo) boner iy, 
the matics over. | 
‘Tho old goutlemau seemed shy of coming into the house ; and 


* come in and talk 
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was, in fact, so bashful an old man, that he stammered very 
much when John paused for his name, in presenting him to 
Mrs. Rea. But he was a pleasant old wan, when he became 
more at his ease ; and before the supper was finished, the fami- 
Jy had lost the feeling that he was a newcomer. 

“Peter,” said Mrs. Rea, “sce how straight Mr. James is! 
You will never be like that, if you do not hold your shoulders 
back.” 

The old gentleman, indeed, had the advantage of Peter in 
various ways. His eyes wero bright and clear, while Peter's 
nearsighted cyes brought lis nose between the covers of his 
book. hen Peter often had the toothache ; but the stranver's 
white teeth seemed yet strong for many years service. Jolin’s 
eyes were often on his guest's handsome face, especially if the 
Rtranger was doing some kind office for Caleb, which was often, 
for he seemed to find a thousand wants of which Caleb himself 
was not conscious until the kind hand offered to supply them. 
Good Jolin, as he looked on, gained an impression which led him 
next morning to question Caleb about his son's appearance when 
he saw him last. 

“Ts his skin light or dark 27" suggested Jolin. 

As is common with old people, Caleb's mind turned back a 
number of years. He hada distinct remembrance of the half- 
grown boy, and answered confidently : 

‘* He is fair, as I am.” 

“Humph!” said John, slowly ; and, much puzzled, he picked 
up his hat, and went into the garden, where he whistled softly 
over his work, as was his fashion when thoughtful. After this, 
Mr. James's visits always left Jol thougutful. Watching 
the strangers almost yearning tenderness towrrd Caleb, it was 
impossible to deubt that a good intention brought Lom to the 
old man’s side. But who was he? and why did he come disgtuis- 
ed? With a patient kindness possible to his nature, John 
waited for an answer. 

Sheldon at first felt only joy at being with his father ; but 
as his heart warmed toward the people who were so kind to his 
father, he felt troubled that he should secm to them to be what 
he was not. Every day he wished more and more to reveal 
himself to John ; but the secret behind his discuise was so hard 
fo tell that his courage failed. Sometimes he spent a pleasant 
evening among them ; but oftener he passed the house without 
entering. Shadows came on the curtains, and Sheldon kuew 
Judiths best. ‘Turning away, be would tell himself that it 
was best he should stay away until he had conquered the crav- 
ing yWhich still beset him for the poison, In tho-e dreary 
moments, he had at least the comfort of believing that he was 
purely gaining this victory. 

To Wee Wi Ping he still gave small amounts of tho poisen : 
for ho knew, by fearful experience, the appetite to be strong ; 
and finding the old fellow seemingly docile in taking the ansi- 
dote prepared for him, and apparently not dispos-d to trouble 
Caleb, Sheldon had gradually grown tolerant of hin, 

Sheldows refuge, when he became too restless to settles 
himself to any employment, consisted in slinging his botanist's 
case over his shoulder, and setting off on a walking-tour. ‘Chus 
it happened that the latter days of September found him miles 
away from San Francisco. 1t had been a beautiful day, and 
Sheldon was returning ac:oss ficlds to his inn, ayrecably ready 
to do justico ton good supper and bed, when he saw, a little 
beyond him, a man sitting on the ground, Watching some object 
intently. So absorded was he that he did not hear Sheldon, 
who loft the pathand caine across the stubble to see what he 
was about. The mun seemed a laborer, by his overalls. No: 
coming nearer, Sheldon saw that he wasa Chinaman, It was 
Weo Wi Ping, and he watched atarantula hole. Would the 
creature come out fur the prey he had «spread ? Something stirred 
in the bole; then a huge spider raised itself above tho surface 
and darted ata grasshopper, but was itself darted upon by the 
physician. An exclamation made him aware of Sheldon’s 
presence, and he sprang to his feet with a snarling cry, the foam 
gathering in his mouth, and his angry, sparkling eyes gaining a 
sirange keenness from the strougly contracted pupils—-a sign, 
oftentimes, that an acuto atlack of insanity js near. Le 
crouched for a moment as if about to spring. Te would not 
be robbed of his treasure. Flight was possible. He turned and 
fled. Having seen him disappear, the youny man went lowards 
his imn, 

“So.” he said, “ this little lead bottleful of poison, which I 
have in my keeping, is a hostage for my father's sidoly. Tho 
physician chooses to kecp the peace for the sake of the poison 
he is able to obtain each month. Jn the mean time, he is trying 
a substitute in the manner I have jus: seen.” 

Phe move Sl ble thought of his discovery, the move uneasy 
ho beeaine, and be resolved to go to the city by the first meorn- 
INS Cin amd take counsel with Jolin Rea. ‘Loo perturbed 
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Then, a moment later, Sheldon would hear him fling himself 
down in his old) place witha sigh, giving himself up to sleep. 
But sleep comes not so easily to human beings ; and as Shel- 
don’s memory brought every delad of the physician's appear- 
ance before him, tho idea asserted itself more und more that 
the old fellow was mad. 


At last, the first light of morning appeared in the sky. The 
train would pass the station at five o'clock ; and Sheldon, hav- 
ing inade his way down-stairs and out at the bar-room door, 
Was soon on his way thither. He reached the city early in the 
evening, and, dressing himself in the disguise he had come to 
dislike so much, he hastened to John Rea’s house, Caleb was 
lirst to hear his footstep: and witha glad cry, he hastened to 
open the door, clinging fast to the yguesu’s hand when he stuod 
in their midst. [very one seemed to have a pleasant greeting 
for Sheldon ; and as Le looked at Jolin he felt that no one ever 
had a kinder friend to whouf to tell a hard story, 

“QO, Mr. James, we are so glad you have come,” cricd Peter, 
plucking him by tho sleeve. “Judith and I want so much to 
go tothe Chinese theatre. My! you just ought to seo what 
they ave doin! Men walking up ladders of knives, and every- 
ling! Father has his limeness again to-night, but he would 
trust us with you.” There was a certain self-reproach in old Mr, 
James's face, which decided Jon in his favor. 

“Yes, they can go,” he said, with the kindly little laugh 
characteristic of him, 

There were few places which Sheldon would haye avoided 
more than the Chinese theatre: but he consented, seeing 
Judith’s eager face. The voung people burried into their wraps, 
and Caleb, finding that they were going somewhere with his 
friend, insisted on going too. 

*O, you cannot go,” said Peter; “you would fall asleep.” 

“No,” said Sheldon, gently ; “not to-night. See, here are 
fifty cents. You shall keep it, and we will see the seals at the 
Clitt—eb ¥” 

Caleb put up his lip. not at all persnaded; but Peter called 
that the cur was coming, and Sheldon was obliged to hasten 
from the house, The car paused a littlo longer than usual, but 
Sheldon was not awaro that his party was augmented until he 
passed in oat the door of the theatre, when he heard Caleb 
stiugeling to pass the doorkeeper. ‘hore was nothing for it 
but to take him along, rane 

Everything about the dingy little’theatre delighted Sheldon’s 
three companions ; but the young man would have been better 
pleased if the gallery in which they sat had secmed less rickety 
Whenever a Chinaman stepped from seat ta soat—a method of 
coming and going which they seemed to prefer to walking along 
the aisles, ; 

“ Jsvery (Chinaman here is smoking a cigar, and the place 
looks as if it would catch like tinder,” was Lis comment. 

But ho partly forget his anxiety as he watched Judith's 
happy face. Bosides, he was eyes to the near-sightod Peter, 
and befor long a pillow to Caleb. Weary from the loss of 
sleep the night before, he several times caught himsclf nodding. 
Yo keep awake, he began to examine the crowd below, when 
his eyes were caught by an unmistakablo figure. Wee Wi Ping 
crouched near the stage, and between Lim and it arose a blue 
smoke. He was tearing small strips from his clothing, and a 
flame shot up as he placed these on the spot from which the 
smoke sscemled, 


“Judith! Perer!? But he had hardly time to toll them of 
their danger before tho whele andience was in commotion, 

Ina panic-stricken crowd of ony countrymen, we at least 
know, at every cry, the impulse that moves the throng. But 
the clamor aronud Sheldon and his friends gave them no ex- 
planation of the undulations of the crowd. Unable to under- 
stand the language, they became as foreign substances to the 
mass, to be crushed back or rushed forward without a share in 
the common yolition. Once, when Sheldon’s eyes met Judith's, 
he knew that her foot, too, had touched the prostrate form 
over Which he had just been hurtied.* Hlow brave she seemed ! 
and how beedful of her brother's safety! Sheldon tried to 
help her; but she shook her head and looked at Caleb, who was 
Ising in Sheldon’s arms, almost paralyzed with fear. When 
they were near enough to see the choked stairway, Sheldon 
noticed that between the stairs andthe wall there was a small 
space partitioned off by a railing. The crowd, in its anxiety 
lo keep near the opening of the stairs, had nol availed ilself of 
the space, and Sheidon determined, if possible, to bring his 
parfy into this place, where they would at least have standing- 
room, After a hard struggle, he brought his charge into the 
inclosure ; and as he stood resting, noticed again that the gal- 
levy was vos edly. Ina moment more, one side of it parted 
from tue wool failine in stich a manner as to bring a corner of 
the dewnes cirs diosway above the edze of the pallery, at the 
place where Sh ddou spood. Te was only a cuiall space, but hits 
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flung her arms around Caleb, and kissed him tenderly. Then, 
coming to Sheldon’s side, she said, earnestly : 

“IT shall not leave you when you are in trouble.” 

Sheldon looked at her up-turned face, and bent down and 
kissed her gravely on the forehead. They were silent fora 
time, and then Sbeldon spoke ; 

“ Judith, if we are saved to-night, you may sometime know 
me to be a different sort of man from what I seem to-night, 
When you know my history, will you try to think that any 
fault I have committed has been an error of judgment, and 
not the result of a bad heart ?” 

She looked in his face, and, satisfied with its record, answer- 
ed simply : 

“ Yes, Iam sure you havo not a bad heart.” 

Again they were silent. 

‘Listen !” said Judith, Inying her hand on Sheldon’s arm. 
He heard the blows of hatchets, and the ripping of boards from 
the side of the house. The crowd, too, heard the sounds, and 
pressed frantically in on them, breaking down the slight railing 
behind which Sheldon, Juditb, and Caleb were standing. 

But, desperate us the crowd was, there seemed to break out 
in different parts of it some other terror than that caused by 
the advancing flames. Sheldon had been unable to discover 
the cause of these perturbations, but he now perceived Wee Wi 
Ping near at hand. A chill swept over him as he saw the old 
fellow fasten himself on his victims, for he knew with- what 
deadly effect he drove his long finger nails into their flesh. 

Mad! mad!” said Sheldon, looking at his distorted face. 

Ag Sheldon watched him, he saw that he continually clutch- 
ed the pocket of his blouse; never, in his most violent moments, 
losing his anxiely for the safety of some object it contained. * - 

“Tt is here that he keeps the hoard of poison ho has collect- 
ed,” thought Sheldon. 

By the direction he was taking, Sheldon saw that he would 
have an encounter with him. 

“‘ May be—” he said to himself; but the thought changed to 
action. Wee Wi Ping perceived Caleb, and with an evil look 
of recognition, made towards him. For a moment Sheldon 
struggled with him, then seizing the pocket of the blouse, he 
wrenched it from the garment. Something fell to the floor, 
and with a cry of rage, the pbysician tore himsclf away, and 
flung himself down on his hands and knees to hunt for the lost 
object. Probably at this moment the side of the houso was 
opened. Sheldon was conscious that the crowd rushed forward 
and then he knew nothing more until he found himself lying 
in a warehouse, with a number of his countrymen gathered 
about him. He staggored to his fect, yet a little stunned. 

‘Were these people with you ?” asked a fireman, kindly 
steadying Sheldon; and he added, “the boy says there is an 
old man, Mr. James, wo have not found yet.” 

But Sheldon did not answer him, for before the man had 
finished speaking, be was bending over his father. 

“ You cannot help him,” said the doctor. ‘The wound on 
the temple was fatal.” Then, pitying Sheldon’s distress, he 
said: ‘Is this your sister? I think she is only stunned.” 

“ Judith !” said Sheldon, kneeling besides her— Judith !” 

She opened her eyes. A young man had called her name ; 
but his voice was that of old Mr. James! 

The next morning the whole population of Chinatown stood 

athered around the sceno of the night's disaster ; there being 
in the awarthy crowd many Amoricans. John Rea and Sheldon 
Bilently watched the workmen who were bringing the bodies, 
more crushed than scorched, out of the ruins. -At last Sheldon 
tightened his hand on John’s arm. The figure that was borne 
pastthem had a blouse which was torn in the left breast. 
‘They followed the litter, and saw the body placed in a wagon 
where there were already a number more. Stepping to the 
wagon, they looked at the dead Chinaman’s face. It was 
marred past recognition. Sheldon noticed that the right hand 
be maa and, turniug it over; he found that it held a small 

ottle. ; 

“WeeWi Ping,” he said; “I think that the crowd rushed 
over him, trampling him to death, when tho side of the theatre 
was opened.” ELLEN CLARK SARGENT. 
— Californian, 
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A Mr. Washimi Kingo, who states that ho is one of the 
Tokiyo Sekiyn Seizo Kwaisha (Yokiyo Kerosine Oil manu- 
Jacturing (sic) Company) writes as fellows to the Chaya 
Shimbun :— 





“Of the Kerosine which has lately been imported from 
America, there is one kind called * New Deroe’s of 115°.’ 
Oa testing this oi! [ discovered, to my great surprise, that 
I burned atas lew atenperaiie as S07. Wit Wishencasty 
dud cunning is here displayed. While the price of the 
matorial is a dittle higher than that of ordinary Kinds, it is 
yet in greater demand on account of its presumed superior- 
ity. Jam fearful that purchasers should be subjected to 
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seriousinjury through needlessly using it; and I hereby pro- 
claim the speculative guile of foreign merchants, and direct 
the atteution of purchasers thereto. Mr. Yamaoka Sono- 
suke, employed in the Sediyn Kwatsha at Sagara, ‘Totomi 
province, informs me that, under kis tests, the same oil burns 
nt 86° Should you (Choya) kindly afford me the means of © 
makiug this fact public I shall be greatly obliged.” 

The newspaper thus invoked accordingly calls empha- 
tically the attention of the public to the question. ° 

Now we fiud, after due enquiry, that American export- 
ers of Kerosino have, for some years past, adopted a 
method which provides for their own security, in guaran- 
teeing the standard of their wares to foreign buyers, 
verifying the tests tnken by the various refiners, and 
satisfying ship-owners and insurance compauies. A com- 
petent staff of iuspectors has been organized under the 
control of the “ Produce Exchange,” which latter furnishes 
numbered and registered certificates of an identical form. 
These documents, when filled up, show that a sample of oil 
has Leen inspected by qualified inspectors, who sign their 
names. Tho brand of the oil ; the warehouse whence it 
issues: its color, burning test, and specific gravity are ~ 
minutely detailed, together with the name of the vessel 
in which the whole consigument, be it of two, twenty, 
forty, or two thousand, twenty thousand, or furty thousand 
cases is exported. Perhaps, now, the Tokyo Sekiyu Seizo 
Kwaisha will state from what foreign importer it procured 
the oil which its representative alleges to have tested, or, 
supposing it to have spoken in good faith through the 
Choya Shimbun, whether it would care to submit its test 
instruments to examination. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the above note, Messrs. Mourilyan Heimann 
& Co. kindly advise us that the only consignment of Devoe’s 
Kerosine of 115 degrees which has yet reached Japan, is 
that of 64,500 cases imported by themselves in the steamship 
Metapedia, which left New York on the 8th of December 
last, and arrived here on tho 21st of February. The cargo 
cousisted of ** Devoe’s Brilliant,” and was accompanied by 
an certificate, on a form such as we described above, 
signed by John F. Quitzow, one of the qualified Petroleum 
Inspectors appointed by the New York Produce Exchange. 
Tho oil is described in the document as “ Standard White,” 
aud is certified to have stood a burning test of 115 degrees. 
It is important that this should be kuown ; and it is the 
manifest duty of the Choya Shimbun to endeavor to dis- 
semiuate this statement of a fact throughout the entire circle 
through which it las spread, we trust unwittingly, palpable 
a fulsehood. 





There is an article in the last L/lustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News thet many sporting writers—and sporting 
talkers—might read with interest and advantage. It is 
headed “ A day with Tom Cannon,” to whom the palm is 
generally conceded of being the best “ all-round” horseman 
equivalent to saying 
in the world. Sensational aud would-be slaugy writers, as 
well asmany folks who honestly are glad_to receive instruc- 
tion, will be surprised to rend Cannon’s strong condem- 
nation (in most instances) of the use of whip aud spurs. 
To quote his own words, this distinguished jockey, 
describing how, with a careless or clumsy boy in the sad- 
dle, a two-year old may get s bad start, says that then 
“ont comes that Llessed whip and so they go whipping aud 
Spurs too hard at it, though 
they don’t often touch the horse where they want to : and so 
they never give their horse fair play. Why, I wake bold 
to say that if you examiue a hundred horses that I have 
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ridden in races, you won't fil 
them.” 

Fordham, “the demon jockey,” who gained his title 
from hist marvellous power of finishing, and another 
scarcely inferior authority on sport, the late Inmented Major 
Whyte-Melville, have both expressed most fully their disap- 


id a sign of spur on three of 


probation of spurs, aud the misuse made of them even in 
professional hands. This is rather opposed to the very 
commouly seenexpre<sions of “letting in the Latchfords, 
“ ramming home the porsuaders,” “cutting lis liver out, ” 
and so on. We havo often seen ponies on Eastern race- 
courses spurred so far back, or so far forward, that the only 
result- possible could be the infliction of ‘unprofitable and 
unnecessary pain. 
community to take to heart the advice given by such an 
authority as we quote. 


So once more wo commend all the riding 


At half past twelve o'clock in the night of the 23rd ult., 
a fire broke ont at Kawasekoku-cho, Nihonbashi 4a, To- 
kiyo, and was not got under until after one hundred and 
sixteen houses fad been entirely burned down and sixteen 
others more or Jess damaged. 


A native paper says that great distress reyails among 
P 7 o P eS 
the farmers of Echigo, owing to the poor crop of rice last 
8 g } | 
year, and the recent fall in the price of that cereal. Ti:ere 
being, however, many wealthy people in the provinee, no 
2 J y peo} ’ 
difficulty in the matter of the collection of taxes has been 


experienced. 





The total of the awards distributed among the successful 
exhibitors in the Inte Cereal and Forestry Competitive 
Exhibitions, is said to have been yeu 16,453. 


According to the Taya Shoxps, the Finance Department 
is now engaged in issuing about one hundred million yen, 
in 14 rin cash (popularly known as Bunkiu-sen), using as 
material the Zemps-sen. The new coin is said to look so 


well that, but for the square hole in the middle, it might 


be mistaken for a one or two sen picce. 

It is sated that upwards of twenty of the foreigners who 
reside in Ogasawara (Bonin Islands) have lately applied to 
the Home Department for permission to be naturalized as 
Japanese. 

It is said that the training-ship Kenko Kan has become 
quite unserviceable for the purpose for which she was 
required, and will thorefore be offered for sale shortly. 





The Fiji Shimpo publishes a rumour to the effect that 
General Yamagata, Chief of the General Staff Office, will be 
relieved of his additional post of President of the Council 
of State by Mr. Inouye, who will continue to carry on tho 
duties of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 





The musoum recently opened at Uyeno is being visited 
daily hy over two thousand people, doubtless partly at- 
tracted by (he clement Weather, and the fact that many 
of the cherry-trees have already bursteinto blossom, 

Tho ‘fiji Shinpo says that hitherto the Emperor has 
mado it his practice to read every native newspaper ; but 


that there being some which are unworthy the attention of 


the illustrious render, His Majesty now subscribes only to 
three or four of the larger journals. 


The Tokivo papers state that of Tate at least forty of the 
minor officials in tho Publié Works Department have 
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tendered their resignations, one after another. An inquiry 
elicited the fact that they hope to obtain positions in the 
Nippon Railway Company, where they can secure greater 
salaries than they have hitherto received. 





We read that, during the prevalence of the high wind of 


the 17th ultimo, the mountains, cultivated lands, &c., in the 
district of Chita, and the vicinity, in Aichi ken, were thickly 
strewnd with brown ashes, which completely obscured the 


usual verdant colour of the landscape. It is also added 
that the gale was the cause of many bonts being lost. 





We learn that Mr. T. F. Talbot has presented the Yoko- 
hama Rifle Association with a prize to be competed for, 
next Saturday. The ranges are to be 200 and 600 yards, 
with seven shots and a trinl shot at each rango. The 


competition is to commence at 4 p.m. 





‘Lhe first number of the Chosen Shimpo (Korean News- 
paper) was published by the Japanese Chamber of Com- 


merce at Fusan, under the editorship of Mr. Oishi Tokuo, 
at the end of January. It is in pamphlet form and contains 
about twenty pages, and is to be published on tho 5th, 1oth 
and 25th of every month, the subscription per copy being 
4 sen. ' 





If the Chaya Shimbun is to be credited, the poorer classes 
appear to look upon the railway as a road, not to earthly 


stations, but to Paradise, and of late, many have takeu 
a passage thither by throwing themselves before the 


locomotives. In consequence of this the Railway Bureau 
at Shinbashi has found it necessary to increase the num- 
Ler of watchers along the line, 





The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a rumour that the new 
Chinese Minister to the Court at Tokiyo has been recalled 
by telegram, and will consequently return at ouce, 





The total amount of waste lands in Hokkaido brouglit 
under cultivation by the former Kaitakushi, during the ten 
years of its existence, was (xays a native journal) upwards 


of 8,850 cho (1 cho-108,000 square feet). 





A untive contemporary says that, as proviously reported, 
the Government contemplates ‘incrensing the allowances of 
every Government office from and after the fifteenth fiscal 


yenr (i.e. from next July). In conseqnence of this step 


all the Departments are shortly to forward their egtimates 
for the additional grants they require. 

The reception hall for distinguished foroign guests, which 
‘4 lo be erected on the sito of the former Masenm iuside 
the Yamashita gate, Tukiyo, is expected to be completed 
about autumn next year, The outlay will amount to yen 
180,000. 


The Bukka Shimpo s»ys that, in the evening of the 24th 
ultimo, Mr. Matsnda, Governor of Tukiyo, summoned all 
tho ‘Tokiyo bankers, and about one hundred sixty other in- 
fluential merchants, to the meeting hall of the Fucho. The 
object was the discussion of the adoption of advisable 
mensures for the maintenance of the Commercial Academy. 





It a native contemporary is to be belicved, the toilers of 
the sea at Choshi (Shimosn) who devote their energies to 
(Ne sardine fishery, are erimbling now not at the “hard 


times”? but just the reverse, Since the commencement of the 
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year, such large hauls have been made that the price of | people will make the trade of robbery less reductive because more 


fish-oil has fallen from sixty totwenty yen per ten casks, 
Se 

The Hochi Shimbun says that the preliminary survey 
for a proposed canal between Lako Biwa in Omi, and the 
river Kamo in Kiyoto has been completed. In the plan is 
included the construction of a tunne®500 ken (about 1,000 
yards) in longth. The estimated cost of the work is yen 
400,000. 





The German frigate Stosch, Commodore von Blane, ar- 
rived in Hongkong on the 15th ultimo from Manila. 


The Academy has the following :—Students of Oriental 


numismatics will learn with pleasure that the fine series of 


Japauese coins, numbering nearly ten thousand specimens, 
collected by the Japanese princes of Tamba during the Inst 
century, has just been acquired by the well-kuown English 
collector, Mr. Howel Wills, and consequently will remain 
in this conntry. ‘This collection,, which contains a grent 
number of unique coins, ?s composed not only of Japan- 
ese’ copper, iron, lead, silver, and gold coins, but also of 
the coins of other countries which have traded with Japan 
since the Christian era. 
Mr. Wills’s purchase may eventually be trausferred to the 
British Museum, in order to supplement the national 
collection. 





The firm of Messrs. Firmin-Didot and Co. of Paris have 


brought out in French an abridged trauslation of the 
*“‘Koramic Art of Japan,” by Messrs. Audsley and Bowers. 
It is suid to contain plates similar to the magnificont ones 
that accompany the English edition. 


A recent daring attempt at armed midnight robbery 
of a dwolling honso in the neighborhood of Kobé has been 
bravely frustrated. 
episode :— 


The houso where the affair occurred belongs to the Ikuta temple, 
and is occupied by a Mr. Yasuyi, a shizoku of Hiroshima, and now 
acting as clerk in the Kobe magistrate's office. The family consists 
of Mr. Yasugi, his wife, two children and a servant. About mid- 
night he was aroused by the noise of the house being entered, and, 
not having his’ revolver handy, armed himself with a sword. By 
‘this time ono of the robbers had effected an entrance, and as soon 
as he caught sight of Mr. Yasugi—who was advancing towards the 
spot—the rnuflinn struck at-him with a sword. Mr. Yasugi manag- 
ed to avoid the blow, and in return dealt the intruder a fearful 
slash across the right arm above the elbow, cutting through 
muscles, sinews and Lone, and leaving the forearm hanging by a 
shred of skin. 

With an indomitable resolution which compels admiration the 
robber caught his falling weapon with lis Icft hand, and continued 
to assail his adversary. After a few seconds of fierce strife, Yasugi 
wounded the robber on the left hand. and almost simultancously 
' cut him down the forehead. Then the robber turned to fly, and receiv- 
ed another fearful blow which Jaid his back open. Either the wound 
on the right arm or that on the back was, under the circumstances, 
sufficient to cuuso death. but nevertheless the robber managed to 
- drag his fast failing limbs to some distauce, and there died after a 
frantic effort to reach a pond, where he probably wished to quench 
his thirst. 

The identity of the slain man has not yct been ascertained. He was 
youns, well dressed. powerfully built, and retained cven in death an 
expression ofdetermiuation approaching ferocity. His weapon, which 
was found close to the hcuse, turned out to be a sword of remark- 
ably good quality. ‘there were marks of several men, probably 
three or four, being in company with the robber who entered 
the house, but they mado no attempt to interfere, and fled un- 
scathed. 

It appears that robberies have been of almost nighlly occur- 
rence in the neighbourhood, and the resnlt of the attack upon 
Mr. Yasuei has’ beeu received with the utmost satisfaction. 
This feeling is pot alloyed by any revret for injuries he has eus- 
tained, for he escaped with onty a stiecht cut oa the tip of one of 
his fingers. ‘This. too, is mot the jirst time that Mar. Yasugi has 
frustrated a gang of robbers. Last December four thieves armed 
with bludecons got into his honse unebserved, and attempted to 
tie him up, but he snatched away one of the weaponea, wid drove 
the rascals cff. As arule, Japanese thieves meet with no opposi- 
tion, but now that au example has hecu set it is to be hoped thst 
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It is understood that a portion of 


frais 


Tho Hoge News thus relates the 


dangerous. 

Training for the forthcoming races has begun in real 
earnest, Or, if it bo not training, that gushing child of 
nature, the betto, has begun his aunual gambols on the 
Bund, to his own unqnalified delight, aud doubtless to the 
bonefit of the legs of his master’s pony. After being near- 
ly rum over by a local Mazeppa, (whose costume or rather 
luck of it, was admirably adapted for the part) one is 
inclined to think that, pace our correspondent ‘ Scoffer,” a 
municipality might do a little more than ‘ talk” in pre- 
venting this and similar abuses. 





We are informed by the Agent of the Messnagories 
Maritimes Company that the S. S. Menzaleh with the 
Marseilles mails of the 19th ulto. left Hongkong Tuesday 
morning-at 8 o'clock for this port. 


Ghost of Goldsmith! Friend of all lovers of English 
classics now, as in the body you were friend of Johnson, 
aud Burke, and Reynolds, and Topham Beauclerk, and 
Lord Clare, and Garrick, and all other fine fellows, the 


‘chosen of knowledge, literature, art, the stage and fashion, 


who set the British world ngog and then led it where they 
listed when George the ‘Third was King ! Listen to what 
a modern French critic (!) says of you a ceutury after 
your death. How you and your French friend Voltaire 
will laugh together in the Elysian fields when you 
read this missive :— 


Nous ne dirons rien de la comédie elle-méme ; la trqame 
est insignifiante et vraiment [auteur ne Sest pas mis en 
BD imagination. Mais cela est écrit dans une style 
léger, amusant ; et si le public n'est pas ému, du moins il ne 
sennute pas, bien que la pitéce soit un peu longue. 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that the Kaikon-sha 
(Reclamation Company) at Fukuoka, Chikuzen, has applied 
for permission to purchase four million tsubo of waste 
land at Ishigari, Hokkaido, and that about two hundred 
and cighty members of the Company intend to emigrate to 
the Northern Island about the cud of this month. Tho 
paper adds that the Government and the ex-Daimiyo of 
Fukuoka have, respectively, advanced sums of 60,000 and 
40,000 yen to the Association. 





Wo learn that Mr. Fujimura, Prefect of Yamanashi Ken, 
contemplates converting a tract of waste land of the extent 
thirty cho into a vineyard at an expense of 80,000 yon. 
The locality has been for some time renowned for its 
gripes, and the enterprise is regarded as being likely to 
prove very lucrative. 


H. I. J. M.S. Sethi Kan roturned to Nagasaki from 
Korea, on the evoning of the -25th ultimo. 





It is stated that a rail factory has been established 
within the premises of the Mining Branch Office at 
Kamaishi, and that operations commenced on the Ist_ 
ultimo. 





Lhe Mainichi Shimbun gives a very lachrymose des- 
eription of the state of business in ‘Tokiyo. It appears 
that so little is dving that dealers are inclined to sell off 
thir stocks even at prices ten or twenty per cent below 
market rales, if cash payments are made. 

As the time for payment of the land tax has well-nigh 
expired, the country folk have come on their periodical ex- 
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cursion to make purchases, but, owing to the daily deprecia- 
tion of the price of all commodities, are holding back for 
a further fall, so that quotations for all kinds of goods are 
_ purely nominal, 
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Tho Fiji Shimpo says that Mr. Fujii Kiyoshi (Manager 
of the Doshin Kwaisha) contemplates starting a bank, with 
branches in every prefecture and city, under the title of the 
Chiken Ginko (i.e. 8 Land and Mortgage Bank). 

‘The same paper says that five hundred convicts from 
ihe KKabato prison are to be engaged for one hundred 
nnd fifty days (at 45 sex per diem) in the work of ex- 
terminating locusts. Tho Department of Agriculture and 
Cominerce has applied for yen 50,000 to be applied this 
pu pose. 





Great anxiety is felt as to the safety of the Tamura 
Maru (a vessel belonging to the Homaisen Kwatsha) 
which left Karatsu on the 17th of January. She was 
rpokon by another vessel off Kishiu, since when no news 
jus been heard of her. 





A vernacular journal publishes a report that Mr. Yoshida, 
with three other gentlemen, have obtained permission to 
form a mercantile marine company, with a capital of yen 
100,000. 


A uative paper says that the mildness of the season has 
brought on the crops in the vicinily of Tokiyo, especially 
_ in the districts of ‘Teshima and Yebara, and an unusually 
good return is anticipated. 





The Hocht Shimbun’s Korean correspondent writes :— 
The Seonl Government seems likely to allow Japanese 
access to the interior of the country, a question whieh has 
of Ite becn the subject of negotiations. Notices have 
alrgudy been issued, stating that the Japanese Minister and 
his suite, who are shortly expected to arrive, will proceed 
from Fusan to tbo capital overland and are to be treatod 
with the utmost courtesy. 

Auent this possible opening of Korea to Japanese, the 
Hochi’s authority tells the following story. “It would appear 
that ata place called Toraifu, there is a hot spring renowned 
for curing ull disenses. Repeated applications havo been 
made by the Japanese Consul at Fusan for permission for 
Japanese to visit the localily, but without success. Recent- 
ly, however, the Koroans have come to the conclusion that 
permission to travel in the interior is sure to be accom- 
panied by visits to this sacred spring, a defilement so cer- 
tain to rouse the ire of the Korean deities, that it would 
be better to fillup the spring, with earth, at once. Iu 
consequence of this resolution quite a throng of visitors 
attends the spring now, for the purpose of taking o final 
bath before its boing closed.” 





Wea learn from an cyawitness, in fact a sufferer, that the 
fire which we reported as having occurred at Oiso, began 
at about seven in the eveulng of the 12th ultimo. It 
originated in the house of a cooper, who had gone to the 
bath with his wife, leaving two children in the dwelling. 
These youngslers were feeding the yaruri with shavings 
Which suddenly were caught by the wind, and the pince 
Was set on fire. Fanued by a very high wind the flames 
spreail from house to house, and were not checked before 
no less than two hundred and eighty-five buildings were 
The loss of property was very great, the 
The autherities have been 
Obliged to distribute rice to the sufferers. 


destroyed, 
fishing class suffering severely, 
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A feloaraat lias tion received stating ‘that His Excel- 
leney Teo. and his party ar rived at Hongkong on the 22ud 
ultimo, 





It is asserted that the War Department has determived 
to establish a garrison in Hokkaido. The headquarters 
will be at Sapporo, Pith barracks nt Fukuyama and Ne- 
wuro. Some distinguished military officers are to proceed to 
Hokkaide shortly. ‘ 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that the Sato Kwaisha 
(Sugar Company) at Osaka has requested Mr. Sano Tsune- 
tami, ex-Finance of Minister, to become its director. 





Messrs. Tsuneno and Ito of Hakodate, at the instigation 
of Mr. Hori, formerly a Secretary of the Kaitakashi, re- 
coutly applied, writes a native paper, to the Depart- 
went of Agriculture aud Commerce for the loan of 


some of the ships previously belonging to the Colo- 


nization Commission. ‘The application was granted on 
the 22nd ultimo, and four steamers aud five sailing ves- 
sels have been handed over to them, on the condition that 
the applicants repay three per cent of the value every 
year. 





The Mainichi Shimbun gives publicity to a current 
rumour that the Government specially protects the thirty- 
third National Bank, owing to its having some connection 
with the Krito Kwairiyo Kwatsha (Silk Improving Com- 
pany), and that lately a sum of two hundred and eighty 
thousand yen has becn advanced to the institution. Com- 
menting on this report, which it professes to disbelieve, the 
puper adds : “ Not only is thore no surplus in the finances 
of the Government this year, but it is now even about to 
compel other. banks to repay their lonns,and so whiat- 
over private relations may exist, there is no reason 
why the Government should specially protect that Bank 
only. Mr. Taueda Sciichi, Manager of the institution, is 
a Kagoshima man, as are also Messrs. Matsukata, Finance 
Minister, and Kato, Superintendent of the Bank Bureau, 
a fact which may be at the foundation of the incredible 
report in question.” 





A native paper writes :—From the time of the opening of 
the ports to foreign trade, the manufacture of tea gradually 
improved, and it therefore fetched $40 per 100 pounds, iu 
and about the lst year of Meiji (1868); after 1874-5, how- 
ever, inforior qualitios, badly prepared, have made their ap- 
pearance. To obviate this abuse, the tea merchants at Yoko- 
hama have lately sent  remonstrance to all the producing 
provinces in tho i ae 





The Shanghai Mercury calls attention to a serious 
discrepancy in the telegrams published by Reuter’s Agents 
in Hongkong and in Shanghai respectively. As we re- 
published the news in question in its Hongkong form, we 
now print the two versions sido by side. 

HONGKONG VERSION. SHANGHAI VERSION. 

London, 10th March, 1882. The House of Commons agreed 

The House of Commons agreed | to Mr. Gladstone's Resolution by 
to Mr. Gladstone’s resolution by | 303 to 235 condemning the Com- 
303 votes against 235 condemn- | mittee of Enquiry into the work- 
ing the appointment by the | ing of the Land Act. 

House of Lords of a Committee London. 11th March. 
of Inquiry into the working of Tho speaker of the American 
the Irish Land Act. House of Representatives has 

The United States Senate has | introduced a Lill to restrain the 
yoted the bill to restrict immigra- | immigration uf the Chinese. 
tion of Chinese. 


——___- —s» 


The Hochi Shimbun says that the authorities made an 
onquiry ou the 27th ultimo into the resources of the Aio- 
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ritsu Ginko (private Union Bank) at Moto-Sukiya-cho, | continued her voyage, reaching Kobe on Saturday the 25th 


Tokiyo, which has lately been declared bankrupt to the ex- 
tent of thirty-five or thirty-six thousand yen, The in- 
vontory of the bank’s assets comprised noshing but a book 
chest, a ¢tsukuye (writing-table) two native ink-stone 
boxes, n soroban, a letter box, und aletterclip. The Hochi’s 
comment is :— Prodigions !? 





The opening of the bonting season came off, as had heen 
.announced, on the evening of the 30th ultimo, when 1 
number of rowers and spectators assembled, 
a failure, which the threatening nspect of the weather in 
the earlier part of the day had aroused, were fortunately 
not verified, the watem being in n capital state. At the 
appointed hour, the boats were launched and mannefi, and 
the procession started fora pull round the shipping in the 
followivg order :— 
SEAGULL. 

W. C. Bing, dow. 

F. H. Bull. 

J. Dodds. 


J. T. Boag, stroke. 
J. Rickett, cox. 


PETREL. 


S. B. Samnels, dow. 
E. B. Kittle. 

G. H. Scidmore. 

F. V. Samuols, strode. 
S. Hepburn, cox. 


C. Rasch, dow. 
W. Posech. 

M. Pors. 

F. Boyes, stroke. 
H. Baehr, cox. 


PrewIlt. 


J. B. Maxwoll, bow. 
S. Cope. 
J. Walter. 

‘  G. J. Melhuish, stroke. 
W. Sutter, cox. 


SwIrt. 


. H. R. Harris, bow. 
. W. Till. 
. C. Litehfield. 
E. Fenner, stroke. 
. W. Glennie, cox. 


PORE 


PLOVER. : 


H. Gribble, dow. 
C. E. Churchill, 
M. Ostermayer. 

J. Gray, stroke. 

C. E. Bennett, cox. 

Following this very creditnble display of rowing talent 
wsre several pnirs, single sculls, and canoes. All the 
boats went over the course laid out except thé Plover, 
which was found to have sprung a leak, and had to put 
back. The wholo affair wasn success, and promises well 
for the season. 





Private advices to hand by the Hiroshima Maru give 
the following dotails of the passnge of the U.S. Sloop 
Monocacy te Kobe. * Ou reaching Owni-saki it was found 
that her crauk shaft bearings had become hoated, and it 
_ Was necessary to put into the bny of that name, and remain 
all night. Shortly after leaving there next morning, it was 
discovered that the crank pin brasses lind also got into the 
same condition, and she accordingly put into Shimidzu 
Bay, where thero was good shelter, to make tho necessary 
repairs, remaiuing there until Thursday morning, when she 
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ult., one week after sailing from this port.” 





Tho Genkai Maru on her Inst visit to this port brought 
from Kobe a prisoner, William Drinkelle, who, almost ox- 
actly two years ago was tried and sentenced to enpital 
punislinent for the committal of a heinous murder in Kobo. 
Drinkelle was second mate on board the American ship 
Centennial, then lying in that port, aud on the afternoon of 
Saturday the Srd of April, 1880, it happened that he had 


The fonrs ef {some words with the first mate, Mr. Charles H. Abbott, 


and a fight oceurred in which the latter got the best of it, 
Drinkelle then procured a pistol and fived five shots at his 
antagonist, three of which took offect, and tio unhappy 
victim expired beforo medical aid could be obtained. An- 
other bullet wounded the ship’s steward, fortunately not very 
soriously,in the knee. In due course a trial was held, with . 
the result we have already mentioned. ‘The sentence was 
approved by the Hon. John A. Bingham, Minister for the 
United States, but execution was suspended until the case 
was reported home. Mr. Hayes, the then President, issued 
& conditional pardon (7.e.2 commiftation of the death penal- 
ty to imprisonmont for life in the prison at Albany, N.Y.) 
This, however, the prisoner has np to the present timo not 
been willing to accept, and he has now been brought to 
Yokohama owing to the inadequacy of the municipal jail at 
Kobe. Despite the horrible character of the crime, we 
regret to have'to add that the murdefor has not once be- 
trayed any sense of its enormity. | | 
According to the Mainichi Shimbun, Siv Harry Parkes, 
with his daughters, proceeded to the Akasaka Palace, nat 
2p.m. on the 29th ultimo, when they were received in 
private audience by the Emperor, to whom His Excellency 
presented n portrait of Queen Victoria. After the pre- 


sevtation was made, the visitors were also honoured by- an 
interview with the Empress, Miss Inouye, daughter of the 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, acting as intepreter for Her 
Majesty. 








A telegram lias been received stating that H. I. J. M.S, 
Tsukuba Kan \eft Hongkong for. Australia on the 25th 
ultimo. 





Mr. Godai Tomoatsu has recently arrived in Tokiyo in 
order, writes the Mainichi Shimbun, to hold a secret con-- 
ference with General Kuroda. 





The Korean correspondent of the Mainichi Shimbun 
writes :—Business in Fusan has been very dull, and the 
Japauese colonists have become more and more involved. 
Quite lately the principal Taishiu merchant, Goto, has been 
declared bankrupt, with liabilities amounting to seventeen 
thousand yen. This failure las seriously affected more 
than a score of other merchants, who stand to lose sums 
varying from yen 800 to 8,500 each. 





The cherry trees nt Uyeno are expected to be at the 
prime of their beauty on the 6th or 7th instant. Those 
xt Mukojima will be in full bloom four or five days later. 





Mr. Nomura, Postmaster General, with some subordin- 
ates, loft ‘Tokiyo for Kiushiu on the 29th ultimo on a 
tour of inspection, 

‘It is stated that Mr. Asano, the newly appointed Japan- 
ose Minister to the court of Rome, accompanied with his 
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family and a secretary, will leave for his post in the begin- 
ning of May next. 





A. collision happened at about 11 o'clock a.m. on the 
28th ultimo between a Japanese sailing vessel built on a 
foreign model, and a cargo boat, off Kanagawa, The 
latter was immediately cut down and sunk ; but fortunately 
the sendoes nnd cargo wore all picked up by two boats 
promptly sont by the Mitsu-bishi Company to their assist- 
anee, ‘Lhe matter will be the subject of an official enquiry, 

The Hochi Shimbun gives publicity to a rumour that 
Mr. Soyeshima Tanetomi, first class [Imperial adviser, has 
tendered his resignation, but that (Tis Excellency TIwakura 
nnd several other officials are doing their best to dissuade 
him from adhoring (o this resolution. 


The Cerenl and Forestry Competitive Exhibition at 
Uyeno, Tokiyo, was closed vfficially on Friday by the 
Ministor of Agriculture and Commerce, 





The following proclamation has been issued by tho 


Privy Council to the Departmout of Agriculture and 
Commerce :— : 


Tt is hereby notified that, of the affairs of the former 
Kaitakushi, thuse mentioned below shall henecforward be 
controlled by your Department, aud that therefore you are 
to tnke «delivery, from the nuthorities for the ndjustment 
of the affairs of the commission, of all places and matters 
referred to. 

[N.B. It will be your duty to examino and report 
upon, to the Privy Council, all such of these as the 
Government has decided to part with, adding your remarks 
ns to the best method of disposing of them to private 
enterprise. ] 
. Sanyo SANETOMI. 
First Minister of State, 
30th day of the 38rd month, 15th year of Meiji. 

(March 30th 1882.) 


The places referred to are, the cattle breeding farm at 
Makoma-uchi, the horse breeding farm at Niikatsubu, the 
sheep farm at Sapporo, the brewery, vineyard and claret 
mannfactory, the horticultural gardens, mulberry planta- 


(Signed) 


tions, and silkworm rearing establishment at Sapporo, the 
tinned provision factories at Nomuro and Alsukishi, the 
otter-hunting industry in Yetorofu and Shiribeshi, the 
loather factory at Hakodate, the tinned provision factory 
at Mimi, Ishigari, the saw-mills at Nemuro, the fish-oil 
factory ut Hakodate, the miso and shoyu fuetory, the 
spinning mills nt Sapporo, all matters connected with the 
improvement of overland transportation in Sapporo, and 
ten ships, namely: the Gembu Maru, Hakodate Maru, 
Kiyoriyu Maru, Nishibetsu Maru, Fofu Maru, Chiuyo 
Maru, Seifu Maru, Ishigari Maru, Chishima Maru, 


and Senkwan Maru. 


It is said that the Foreign Department have it under 
consideration to increase the subsidy of tho Japanose 
Legations abroad. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun attacks, as utterly groundless, 
an item published a few days ago hy the AZainichi Shiin- 
bun to the offect that the manifesto of the recently formed 
Constitutional Monarchical Party was originally drafted by 
Mr. Inouye Takeshi, an influential member of the Council 
of State. Mr. Fukuchi, Director of the former paper, lins 
also written to the editor of the Intter denying the truth of 
this report. 





We lenrn that several well-to-do people at Kagoshima 
intend establishing a Chamber of Commerce tit that place, 
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and will shortly mako application to the authorities for the 
necessary permission. 
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Tho Rikken Sei-to Shimbun and Osaka Nippo, liberal 
papers published at Osaka, which were suspended for about 
six weeks by the authoritios, have, says a native journal, 
been released from the embargo laid on them, 

The Nichi Nicht Shimbun informs us that at the 
beginning of last mouth a wood-cutter in Gifu Ken enp- 
tured alive an the mountalus, Ie— 
measured over six yards in lenuth, nbout two feet and eight 
inclfes in circumference in the thickest part, and moro than 


enormous snake in 


fen tuches in disnmoter. The moustgr died before it) was 
brought in to the town of Gifu. It is said that the Es hibi- 
tion Company at Kiyoto has made an offer for the reptile. 
Tho paper adds that from by-gone times it has been well 
known that inside the Shogun-tsuka hill at Kiyoto, an 
abnormally huge bull-frog is living, and that some people 


now contemplate its capture by means of a pit-fall. 


The Hochi Shimbun says that Mr. Inouye, Superin- 
tondent of the Railway Burean, has fora leng time enter- 
tained the opinion that sooner or later the railway between 
Osaka and Kiyoto should be extended in two directions, one 
being to Nagoya, through Goshin, and the other to ‘Tokiyo, 
following the ‘Pokaido ; and that this should be the ecm- 
mencement of the exteasion of railways throughout the 
Empire, similar lines to be constructed in the North-East 
of the Empire later on: with this object he has frequent- 
ly applied to the Government for asubsidy, but owing to the 
poor state of the national finances, has always been refused. 
Now that tho Government has advanced ven 300,000 to 
the Nippon Railway Company, which proposes to constract 
n line inthe North-East, and has also decided to allot a 
sum of yen 800,000 to tho Shizoku, it is said that Mr. 
Inouye contemplates memorializing the Government on the 
subject. 

A few days ago we roferred to the fret of the 
Tamura Maru, velonging to the Homatsen Kwaisha, being 
reported missing. The Aachi Shimbun now has a rumour 
that she encountered a gale off Kiushiu and was lost with 
all innds. 


Tho same paper says that a echool for teaching foreign 
languages is to be established at Wakodate, by the Iduea- 
tional Department. 


The Fiji Shimpo writes that, on the 29th ultimo, His 
Excellency Iwakura, Second Minister of State, had a 
lengthy audience with His Majesty the Emperor —it is 
believed on the subject of Japan’s intercourse with 
forelguers. 


The same paper tells us that two men, the heads of a 
gang of ulterers of counterfeit yen, have lately been arrested 
in Tokiyo, and, under strict investigation, have confessed to 
having manufactured over a million forged yen, It is 
added that their confederates are, in various disguises, 
actively circulating these notes in aud around Tokiyo. 


A telegram has been received from Wladivosteck, to the 
Tho 
Waverley is the first vessol of the season bonud to Russian, 
and will lenve to-morrow. ‘Lhe Gorman bLarque Black 
Diamond came off the Slip on Monday fast, but is still 
under repairs, In addition to her hull being thoroughly 
repaired, she is to havea uew fure-mast put in.— Rising 


Sun and Nagasaki Expresss. 





elfeet that tho ico ut Nicolaiejfsk is breaking up. 
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(Translated from the Fij¢ Shimpo.) 


T is matter of history that, when the military Govern- 
ment of the Tokugawa House was still in existence, the 
Shogunate officials throughout Japan exercised their powers 
very peremptorily. Even the minor official, who received a 
ration of thirty or fifty bags of rice, and rented a nagaya 
(one of a series of tenements under one roof) would liberally 
avail himself of thy title Yakunin (official) of the Shogunate 
Government, when ona journey. By wo doing he not only 
had the advantage ofobtaining carriage for nothing, and paying 
very little for lodging, but could actually make money also. 
For instance, he would charge for six coolies to carry his Lago 
and actually employ but two, keeping the wages paid 
for the other four. This practice was recognised and termed 
“the plan of carrying coolies in the pocket.” Next, every 
Inndlord was expected to provide his guest with the most 
tempting meal possible, at a charge of only twenty-four or 
thirty-two mon, under penalty of a severe reprimand should 
he fail to do so. This custom was denoted “the 
duty of official hotels.’ The retainers of a weakly clan, 
at that time, were utterly helpless. We can recall how, 
leaving. our abode very early in the morning, we used to go 
to the bank of the Oi river, despite rain or snow, and 
have to’ wait for our turn,* sny some two hours, and just as 
wo welcomed it would hear behind us the words, “get down! 
get down’! Turning round we would see some great man’s 
baggage, escorted by a number of swaggering officials, Then 
we and all others would promptly give way, and after the of- 
ficials and their baggage had been carried over, would perhaps 
be able to get across, after wasting more than three hours 
waiting there. How annoying such a circumstance was! 
We cannot forget the vexation, even now. At the moment, 
we deeply regretted the powerlessness of tho vassals of minor 
clans; but yet we concluded that to those who looked on 
us with wick contempt their haughty demeanour must have 
been pleasant, and that had we been Shogunate officials we 
should probably have behaved in a similar fashion. So that 
wo regretted that our master was not of the Shogunate, and 
envied the Bakufu officials. | 
Now, however, that the Tokugawa Government has been 
upset, all traces of such conduct are swept away, and although 
the functionuries of the new Government do sometimes act im- 
periously, yet their behavior cannot for an instant be compared 
with that of their predecessors ; so that we can feel at case on 
this point. But in places not very far from Japan, that is 
to say in different parts of China and India, “ Shogunate” 
officials still exist. ‘These are none other than the English 
people. In fact, the power wielded by Englishmen in the 
Orient is incomparably greater than that arbitrarily used by 
the Bakufu officials in bygone days. Beyond all question 
the Shogunate yakunin were outrageous, but still their 
actions affected their ow countrymen; and so some 
considerations of humanity generally existed. A very differ- 
ent state of things prevails in the relations between English- 
men and Oriental races. Their language, customs and reli- 
gions, differ; and not only have they no fevlings of fellowship, 
but, on the contrary, we may even say that they regard each 
other as different kinds of beings, or-cven in some cases as 
wild beasts, Moreover, although Great Britain herself sur. 
passes a] othor nations in respect to possessing many dignified 
and thorough gentlemen, aud her people are generally 
well-minded, yet those Englishmen who carry on business 
abroad are not of these. | 
We cannot help saying that as a rule those one mects in 
their own land, are gentle and considerate, while those 
abroad are cunning, violent, and inconsiderate. Such are 
they that frequent the various ports of the Far East, in quest 
of wenlth. There, wherever we go, the English language 
is spoken, and English ships are at anchor. Furthermore, 
innumerable men-ol-war flying the British flag plough the 
~ seas, for the protection of Britisly commerce, while numbers 
of troops are stationed ashore, for the defence of Britis: 
colonies, Thus, while the people themselves are overbearing 
they are backed up by force; and so, as is natural, they are 
rude in their behaviour, We will relate one little incident, 





. * It must be explained here that in former times, when tlic Oi- 
gawa (the widest river on the Tokaido) was very full, the usual 
method of crossing it was on the shoulders of coolies, on or a sort 
of platform which they carried. Exch traveller had to await his turn 
according to priority of arrival. The rule was, as the writer says, 
ignored by the officials.— Zranslator. 
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trifling of itself but yet interesting in some respects. Some 
years ago we were in’ Hongkong on board a British 
vessel, whither a Chinaman came to scll boots. As a relief to 
the intense evmut of doing nuthing, we determined to bay a 
pair; and purposely touk some time in hageling over the 
price, siinply for pastime. Llowever, an Englishinan stand- 
ing by, doubtless not comprehending our intention, and 
probably presuming that the Chinaman was tryinz to swin- 
dle us, suddenly took the boots from him, handed them to 
us, and handed to the Celestial two dollars which we had just 
taken from our pocket. Next he took a stick and chased 
the man off the ship without saying one single word, so that 
the Chinaman, being very frightened, could not say anything 
about the price. We, foreigners, had uo sympathy with the 
boot-seller, or antipathy for his pursuer, but we simply envied 
the Englishmen’s power of oppression. ‘They strut about 
amony Oriental races as though they were iu an unin- 
habited region. Indeed they far exceed the arregance of 
the Bakufu officials of former days, and vo doubt they 
enjoy their altitude. And therefore we cannot disabuse 
ourselves of the idea, ambitious aa it may be, that should 
our Japanese Empire becoine able to carry on a commercu 
worth many hundred million yeu; provide several hundred 
men-of-war; display the flag ofthe Rising Sun in Chinese, 
Indian and Occidental waters, and thus brilliantly extend 
the national prestige abroad, uot only should wo overrule 
the Chinamen just as Englishmen do, but wo would also 
treat Englishmen themselvys like slaves, and confine their 
movements, Although the disposition of human beings 
is said to be to dislike oppression, yet tho aversion only lies 
on the side of those who suffer from it. Verily, force may 
be held to give the highest pleasure to those who employ it. 
The reason why we detested the Shogunate officials in 
bygone days was simply because we suffered from_ their 
oppression; but they on their sid» perhaps exercised it 
merely according to the natural inclination of man, And 
hence the reason why we are now dissatisfied with for- 
eigners is solely because we cannot as yet frev ourselves 
from their oppression. The one thing which we earnestly 
desire is that we may become able to oppress our oppres- 
sors, and thus, at some future date, becomo mouopolists of 
oppresasion throughout tho whole world. 


ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTRAL 
BANK. : 





(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The establishment of «a Central Bank, which has lately 
beet) much talked about in public and referred to by dif- 
ferent newspapers, seems likely to become an established 
fact before long. We aro as yet unable to mention parti- 
culars as to its constitution or its rules; but we have heard 
that it will differ materially from ordinary banks. It will 
transact business with these, and be, like the Bank of Eng- 
land, the principal inatitution of the kind in the country. 
For the promotion of credit it will discount good bills of 
other banks, in order to increase their transactions and im- 
part activity to the money market. To us merchants, there- 
fore, the enterprise will be a matter of felicitation. 

A certain Western author has said that “ credit is money.” 
This is a very apt assertion. Of course it is absurd to in- 
crense an inconvertible paper issue beyond the necessitics of 
trade ; but to augment the circulation of the currency and to 
facilitate the transport of merchandize through a system of 
mutual credit is what we most desire. And under the prac- 
tice of such principles we may arrive at the full realization 
of the fact that ‘* credit is money.” 

But itis easy to undertaks anything : its continuance and 
fulfilusent are very different matters. Such a scheme as 
that now in hand, designed for the vopular welfare, should 
not, of all others, be carelessly taken in hand. Should it 
be a mere reckless device for the temporary allevia- 
tion of the difficulties which have been induced by the 
preaent depressed condition of the money market both 
in cities and rural districts, the remedy which it affords 
eau be cnly temporary. “ Kasy come, easy go!’’ A collapse, 
it is to be feared, will follow, and with what effect? In 
that case we shall find that we had much better have been 
without the institution, Wedo not for a thoment suppose 
that our experienced Government is likely to act thus heed- 
lessly ; and we simply utter a caution in view of a 
contingenoy. 
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To proeced. We presume that, when the bank is in- 
augurated, the Government will deposit with it all the taxes, 
as they are collected, instead of keeping them in the coffers 
of the Accountant-General of the Financo Department ; 
while the bank in its turn will put them into circulation. 
In such circumstanees the money market, even at the 
time for the payment of taxes, cannot be so tight 
as it is now-a-days; while both banker and merchasit 
will learn to hold credit in the highest esteem. Thug bills 
of exchange will be so commonly used that actual money 
will only be employed in minor transactions and in settling 
balances, while a great ehauge will be wrought in the 
inanagement of the public capital. And, as currency will 
become excessive, wo trust that Government will previously 
have adjusted measures for the redemption of the uxcess of 
paper Issues. 

Should the bank establish branches in different localities, 
such offices would issne bills of exchange in addition to their 
ordinary business, In so doing they would naturally be 
brought into competition with other banks and branches. 
This would not be in accordance with the principles of the 
new institution; which we hepe therefore, will not found 
agencies in places where other banks already exist, but will 
correspond with, and thua foster the business uf, tho regular 
bankers. 

Again, it is desirable that the new concern should have two 
departinents—domestic and foreign. It should, simultaneous. 
ly with its home transactions, maintain relations with foreign 
countries. Under agreemont with substantial associations 
abroad, it would then draw against shipments, discount private 
bills, and so forth. This is exxential for the proposed bank ; 
for, if it has no power over the commerce between Japan 
and other nations, we shall experience grave inconvenience, 
not merely when the Government has rendered paper money 
convertible, but generally in tho maintenance of the proper 
balance between gold and silver and in various other matters 
of finance. Made wise by experience, we have hereiube- 
fure shown the advantages that may accrue from the 
establishment of such an organization as is proposed, at the 
same time as we have- indicated what we cousider to be 
Ciuses of anxiety. 











THE KAITAKUSHI FLEET. 


(Translated from the Chaya Shimbun.) 


ORMERLY the subject of the sale of the Kaitakushi 
property greatly occupied puble attention; but the 
Government, being upright and honorable, promptly withdrew 
the proposal and substituted, in place of the Colonization 
Commission, new prefectures. Still the question remained 
as to dealing with the ships, godowns, ete., formerly belong- 
ing to the Department, and public expectation has been on 
tiptoe to see what course would be puraned. In fact, a eor- 
respondent informed us on the 22nd of February, that it was 
contemplated to form a Steamship Company under the diree- 
tion of n Mr. Hori, a Kagoshima Shizoku, and that property 
worth upwards of yen 200,000, including twelve stermers and 
sailing vessels; godowns at Hakodate; tho sales-shop at 
Hakozaki-cho, Tokiyo; godowns at Tsuruga anid other places, 
all formerly in the hands of the Colonization Commission, 
were to be borrowed from the Governinent. We were, how- 
ever, ordered by the Board for adjusting the affairs of the 
Kaitakushi to withdraw the statement that very day as being 
utterly groundless. This we did, apologizing most fully, 
and further adding in a leading article that the Government 
_ would execute the scheme in the manner best calculated to 
benefit the people in Hokkaido, and not only a favoured few. 
Our readers will, no doubt, recall this, But what has hap- 
pened P Barely one month has elapsed and we see the loan 
of the ships made already. Is it not marvellous ! 

Pablic opinion last year bitterly censured the proposed 
sales of Kaitakushi property, partly because it was in defiance 
of the regulations for the sale of Government works, faeto- 
ries, &., and partly because the extension of special favours 
to a sinall clique was injudicious. There does, however, ap- 
pear to be some difference between that and the present 
scheme, as it is alleged that the shareholders of the new Steam- 
8hip Company are all to be raised among people of the North, 
60 that this may have induced the Government to grant the 
Application, deeming the scheme intendad to benefit the people 
Of the Northern Island. Indeed, as the vessels have only been 
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lent, not sold, to the Association, the Government ean cancel 
the contract and take back the vessels at any time. Hence 
there may be some who, tuking a one-sided view of the 
matter, willallege that iti3 in no respect to be deseribed as an 
infringement of the rules referred to. We will not, however, 
consider this point for a whiv, but will investigate the 
rights or wrongs of the question ; according to the method 
of making the loan, The ships, which onr Government 
agreed a few days ago to lend to Messrs. Tsuneno and Ito 
according to their application, are four steamers, viz: the 
Kebulon Maru,Gemiu Maru, Hakidate Maru, and Chinyo 
‘aru, and five sailing vessels, the Chishima Maru, 
Senkivan Maru, Fofa Maru, Nishibetsu Maru, aid Seifa 
Naru. Weare as yet unable to learn how many hundred 
thousand yen would be a fair estimate for their purchase ; 
but we hear that, according to the contract concluded, the 
Company has to pay, for their hire, three per cent 
of their actual value to the Government every year. It 
is usual in) America and other foreign nations that, aa 
ships are lable to eo many risks, the premium paid to the 
Tnsurance Companies is from five to ten per cent on their 
value. ‘This being the rule, why has our Government loaned 
the ship to the Association on so a sinvil charge as only 
three per cent? We are certain that the Government, 
deeming the establishinent beneficial for the Northeruers, 
has granted such a special favour to the Company wjth the 
view to extend and encourage the maritime industry. But 
this special protection may hinder competition, Should ary 
other company intend to ply vessels in the North sea, if must 
purchase steamers or sailing vessels with its own funds, and to 
have these insured if must pay a premium of from five to 
ten per cent to the Tusurance Company ; while the Associa- 
tion projected by Messrs, Hori, Tsuneno and others ean, 
without any great expetse, use vessels Worth many hundred 
thousand yen by paying to the Government a sum less than 
the simple premiuin paid by other institutions, Ienee it is 
clearly plain that the new Company will be in « position to 
monopolize the coast trade business in the North, and that 
itcan defy competition, No doubt this will be a great 
benefit to those who belong to that society ; but can this 
be called a universal benefit to the Northern isliaders ? We 
cannot rid ourselves of our suspicions in the matter. 


We are told that, among the belongings of the former 
Kaitakushi, those which, besides the ships, are most 
lucrative, are the sales-shop at Hakozaki-cho, ‘Tokiyo; the 
money-lending effice at Osaka; the official buildings at 
Tsuruga, and some lyts of ground at Funaba-cho, Hakodate, 
Now, the ships having already been lent tothe Steamship Com. 
pany, what will be done with the various other properties ? 
A proclamation issued by the First Minister of State to the 
Departments for Home, Finance and Public Works, and the 
Colonization Cominission, in the year before last, orders as 
follows :—“ The factories and works, ete., established by 
the Government for the purpose of stimulating industrial 
pursuits, are to be gradually separated from the Government 
and handed over to private enterprise so soon as their orga- 
nization is complete, and the works fur which they are intend- 
ed are in good progress. And therefore it is hereby notified 
that those factories and works, ete., which are under tle 
control of your Departments or Commission, shall be dis- 
posed of by degrees in accordanee with Rules enclosed.” 
Article IL of these Rules provides :— When one or several 
works are to be disposed of, the main points of the contract 
for sales shall, in conformity with the provisions of the Rules, 
be advertised publicly, even when application has been 
already made by a Company or person ; and thus it shall be 
ascertained, by some stipulated time, whether there are other 
applicants or not. If there be other applicants, their tender 
as well as that of the former applicant shall be forwarded to, 
and submitted to investigation by the Privy Council, together 
with the views of the Ministers of Departinents or Chief of 
Commission referred to, upon these tenders.’  Articte THI 
says:—* Whon these tenders are forwarded, the Privy 
Council, on ita side, shall appoint a special Committee to 
investigate them; and after that Committee has done so, ri 
shal givea decision.’ In point of faet, the branch Muginect 
ing offiees at Shinagawa, Fukagawa and Jxobe, and the 
Kosaka iniues, ete, all of which are under the control of the 
Public Works Department, were onee advertized in the 
newspapers as Lo be disposed of ; and the preparations for the 
sales were duly made in accordance with the Rules’ pre- 
scribed, So we earnestly beg the Government to comply 
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strictly with the Rules above inentioned in regard to the 
Kaitakushi property, so as to allay popular auxiety, and 
not to ruffle again the waters of the Northern sea. 


LAW REPORTS. 


IN THE U. S. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 


Before General ‘Thos, B. VAN Buren, Consul-General, 
nnd 


I. S. Sanru and O. H. P. Noyes, Assessors. 
Monday March 27th, 1882. 
JAMES RayMoND ANGLIN v. WittiamM L. Crark. 


This case was adjourned from the 23rd inst., for further 
evidence, owing to the non-appearanco of a Japanese wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the plaintiff; the defendant 
appeared in person. 

W. Bourne, sworn, said :—I held and still hold the 
power of Attorney of Stephen Walter Rains, formerly 
proprietor of No. 51. (Power of Attorney produced). I 
collected rents for Mr. Rains. In my timo the house was 
taken over by Mr. Fletcher. It has always been rented on 
lease. I hold-in my hand the original lease by Mr. Rains 
to Mr. Camoron, dated 19th of September, 1870. ‘There 
was a duplicate, which Mr. Clark holds, to the best of my 
knowledge and belicf. There were no endorsemeats of 
transfers made on the original, the one Iam holding in my 
hand, but on the one held by the lessee. I think I have 
seon the duplicate lense in the hands of the dofondant ; 
that was at the time of the transfer from Mr. E. R. Smith 
to Mr. W. LU. Clark. I think Mr. Clark eame and told me 
that he had taken over the lease, but am not certain whe- 
ther ho brought the lease with tho transfer or not. Iam 
not sure. From that time I collected rent from him. 
In August, 1880, I think I wrote to defendant about the 
ronewal of the lease. (Defendant produced two papers, 
which were shown to witness). IZIere are two letters 
written by me to defendant, dated Sth August, 1880, and 
2ud September, 1880, respectively. (Letters read and put 
in.) I sold tho premises to Mr. Anglin before I gave 
notice to Mr. Clark. ‘This is the transfer of the premises 
to Mr. Anglin. My signature is on it as attorney for Mr. 
Rains. (Putin.) In 1880, when the lease which I pro- 
gluced (erminated, the defendant made uo claim on the 
whole or a part of the premises as his property. He made 
no claim during the renewal of the tenancy, nov asked 
permission to remove anything. I say, never at any time. 
I remember going over the garden of No. 51 several times 
with Mr. Rains. Ihave not been on the premises since 
Mr. Rains left them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Glark :—There was a power of 
attorney given to mec previous to the one produced in 
Court. Icannot produce it now because it has got mixed 
up with my other documents. I am under the impres- 
sion that the transfer wag presented to me, but cannot 
swear (fo it. IT am acquaintod with the custom regard- 
ing transfers and leases. It is usual to notice the purchase 
of the premises to tenants and to give them notice to 
vacato at the same time. The Inst clause was putin at Mr. 
Anglin’s request. Up to the time of the expiration of the 
Jease monthly I collected nothing but $30.00. I think on 
the Gh August you paid me $26.28 which was due as 
ground ront up to tho termination of the lease. After the 
termination of the lease, when you had entered upon a 
monthly tenancy, [ made some repairs, In July 1881, I 
informed you that I had an offer for the premises, and asked 
you whether you woutd advance your offer for it. 

Ogihara Yoshigoro, recalled :—Duriug the last few days, 
I think on tha 24th inst, [went to Akisaburo’s house and 
examined some stone there. There were thirteen different 
kinds. There were two grauite stones for bridges. ‘here 
was also n stone in the formofa lantern. T never saw 
the stenes before. Io was employed at No. dL some time 
nvo, All the stones were those Isaw at Bluff lot No. dl. 
When I said I never saw them before, Tmeaut that L never 
enw themat Akisaburo’s, L recognise them as those that 
were on Bluff lot No. 4}. 

Cross oxamined by defendant :—TIam not sure that the 
Jautern is the one I saw at No, 51, ten ycars ago, 
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sure of the stones of the bridge. The stones I saw at 
Akisaburo’s were vot those I said were mountain stones. 

Tjimaya Akisaburo, warned, said :—I am a gardener, re- 
siding at No. 9, Yamago-cho, Nichome. I recently bought 
some stones from No. 51, Bluff, from the defendant. I 
bought fifteen iu all, large and small. **One lantern, eight 
nebukawa, including a blue one, two bridge stones (granite), 
three ssobaku, and one more with a basin in it. I removed 
the stones myself. -The stone lauteru was standing iu the 
lower part of the compound near where the large stone 
was. ‘Ihe threa big stones were lying on the ground. ‘Two 
of the stones were partly in the ground and joined together. 
‘There were some smaller stones near, which the defendant 
said ho could not sell as thoy did not belong to him. Threc 
of the stones wero exceptionnlly large. No hoes or spades 
were used (to remove them. Isaw them removed. A 
portion of the stones was in the ground. 

Cross-examined by defendant :—Nono of the stones 
which I took away were lying on or near the bank. There 
were none near any ,bauk or wall. In 1879-80 you 
employed gardeners from me very often. 

Recess till 1.30 p.m. 


On resuming 


F. A. Cope, sworn, said :—In the summer of 1881 I 
went up to No. 51 to inspect it. It was in the latter end 
of July. As there was nobody at home at the time, I 
merely went around the garden and the house. Irom 1869 
to 1871, I have been np there, wheu the house was in the 
ocenpation of Mr. Rains, Near the gate and opposite the 
house was a “ Fujiyamn,” and beyond this thero was n 
stone lantern, 6 feet high or more. On the lower part of 
the ground there was a fishpond, and beyond that thore 
were the remuants of another fishpond. ‘Phere was a good 
deal of stone work in the ponds and a bridge thrown over 
one. ‘The trees were not in particularly good order and 
looked as if they ind not been attended to as they ouglit, 
I do not recollect sceing more than one lantern. I did not 
go into the house because there was no one init. Whilo Mr. 
Rains ocenpied the pre nisos I was up there abont four or 
five times a month. The garden then was in the same condi- 
tion and style of ornamentation as lately. Mr. Anglin asked 
me if I would take a share in purchasing the place. I did 
sonfter he bought it. I wrote to Mr. Clark in August nt 
Mr. Anglin’s request. I think the letter was signed by both 
or by one of us. The body of the letter was in my hand- 
writing, and the sigrature that of Mr. Anglin. There isa 
mistake in the date of this letter ; it should be 18th August 
instead of 18th July. The following day, that is the 19th 
of August, Mr. Anglin brought me over a letter from Mrs. 
Clark, the purport of which was that, ns Mr. Clark was 
absent from Yokohama, she would be gladif she could 
keep the house until the end of November. The letter was 
torn up in my office by Mr. Anglin. I saw the stones in 
Isaburo’s on the 12th instant, and some more yesterday. I 
recognised tho lantern, part of a stone bridge, and two other 
flat stones, as those which had formerly been in No.-51. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Clatk:—I think Mr. Anglin 
destroyed two letters. Copy of letter shown as the one 
sent by Mrs. Clark, which was denied by witness as 
not containing what was in tho original, and containing 
something which was not. It is a correct statement 
so jar as it goes. (Letter admitted and put in). 
This letter is a copy of n eopy. The press copy- 
book is in Court. This is a copy of the letter sent 
in answer to the letter of Mrs, Clark. In July when 
I went there I saw a Japanese in the garden, who 
said no one was at home. I left no chit there. I after- 
wards wrote up to Mrs. Clark requesting her, as the house 
was for sz-e, to allow intending puichasers to inspect the 
premises, I viewed the ponds from the upper gronnd. I 
retnined my sharo in the property uutil the 31st December, 
1881. Daring Mr. Rains’ residence there I was very fami- 
liar with the property. I do not know when he vacated it, 
Mr. Rains and Mr, Miller occupied the premises together 
for some time. * 

“The Court said that it had not been alte to see from the 
beinning what all tho different occurences had to do with 
the prescnt case: this, especially, could have no possible 
bearing on it. 

Witness continued :—'There was a request that the fonce 
Mr. Anglin said he would seud up a 
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carpenter and defray the expense himself. There was a pro- 
position that the missionary school should build up half the 
fenco and Mr. Anglin the other. I think this was ulti- 
mately ngreed to but am not certain. 

Mr. Clark :—I ask that no rule should be given by the 
Court with regard to the lense, and that no action can be 
sustained agninst me on the ground that the lease now in 
Court expired in September, 1880. 

Mr. Litchfield :—TLhe obligations of the tenant at the 
timo of purchase are shown by tho letters in Court. 
They show that the tonantry was continued. 

Defendant said that he was prepared to prove that the 
stones that were removed were not plaintiffs property, and 
was therefore sworn, and stated :—I came in to possession of 
Lot No. 51 in September 1875, by virtue of an assignment 
of the lease now in Court from Charles McGerald. 
For some little time prior to that I visited the pre- 
mises with a view to purchase the lease. During those 
visits I observed that shrubs, a hedge and stones wore 
being removed from the premises. I enquired where 
they were to bo taken and was informed that the hedge 
was being reset ; plants were to be put abont fifteen and six- 
teen feet apart and extra trees taken away. I have often 
keen the shrubs and stones since. ‘They were taken to 
No. 35 Bluff. The large hollow in the premises was filled 
at the bottom with rubbish, and I was told that it was the 
result of a wash down from the adjoining land. ‘There was 
at that time ne pond in the hollow, but there was and is 
one lower down. I procecded to repair tho premises. I 
painted and papered the houve and repaired the roof. A 
stone lantern then stood on the low-land, which I had re- 
moved higher up in 1875. Tomy knowledge there was 
no other lantern or beacon stone upon the high land. 
Among the débris were stumps, stones, a lanteru overturned 
and partly buried in the dirt, and some lava, all of which 
I used in repairing the stonework of the hill. ‘Lhe lantern 
which I got out of the mud is still on the premises. I 
brought upon the premises very many stones besides the 
ones on the premises, to be used in repairs. One flight of 
steps Icompletely built. One pond I built myself, the rem- 
nants of which are there now ; it was 30 by 16 feet. During 
two winters it stood very well, but in the third and fourth 
it was destroyed by frost and ice. ‘The pond was made after 
the other repnirs. All the other stoues had been used up 
and I brought others; and those are tho ones I sold to 
Akisaburo. None other to my kunowledgs have been 
romoved. They were all upon the surface. The grounds 
from the gate are sloping, and Iam much troubled by rain. 
I put flags in, abont 2 or 3 fect wide. I gravelled this and 
the walks, built timber barricades to prevent the bank from 
falling, relaid all the drains, and in October, 1878, contracted 
with a Japanese to keep the roof in repair during the two 
remaining years of my term. There was upon the premi- 
ses na large stone frog about 7 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 
13 high. That now occupies a different positicn from 
before. On or about the 22nd July, 1881, Isaw Mr. 
Bourne, to speak to him about repairs to the premises, Te 
told me he had a larger offer than mine for the premises. 
During that week I saw the plaintiff several times. 
On February 7th, 1882, I called on him to request him to 
repair the roof. Tle told mo he would send a man up 
there, and would himself come up one afternoon and have 
a look around with me. Le did send 2 man, who got 
through about the llth. Isaw his dogs and a Japanese, 
with him. I excused myself to the company of the house. 
and went out to meet him. He steod on the bank looking 
down. Heenme down andI mot him. We descended into 
the lower part of tho ground together, and made a general 
examination of the premises. He had made but one formal 
visit to the place sinee the purchase. ‘There were two arches, 
side by side over a portion of the pond, placed there by me. 
My gardener purchased thom at my request in 1875, The 
stone lantern which I sold to Akigaburo was pureliased 
also by my gardener and paid for by me, and stood 
ashort distance S$. W. of the pond made by me. It can- 
not be seen at all from anywhere near the gate. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litchfield :—The stones were 
got for me from different places and at different times dur- 
ing 1875-76. Ido not know how much I paid for them. 
In June 1875 I paid about $40.00 at once for stones. 
Some I believe still to be on the premises, and some I 
believe to be part of those I sold to Akisaburo, I think 
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that what the Japanese call ocenn-washed stoncs were a 
part of the first purchase. I purchased the lantern between 
the time of my going there first, and 1877. I have made 
enquiries for the man by whom I purchased them, and was 
told that he had died. ‘Tanjiro was the only name I knew 
him by. He lived on the premises. There is a small pond 
now on the premises which has water in it, the other has 
been ruined, some yenrs ago. J simply continued living in 
the premises. I did not deliver them over. I never 
claimed that the stones were mine to Mr. Bourne. 
Iwas told that my wife had given such a notice to Mr. 
Anglin. I did not notify Mr. Bourne at any time of the 
removal of the stones and shrubs, I did not make a criti- 
cal examination of the lense, but looked at the assignments. 
I did read the lense, to ascertain what my responsibili- 
ties were. When I had finished the contract of purchase 
I immediately removed, but at the time when the shrubs 
were removed I was not in possession. 

Shortly after I had purchased I asked Mr. Bourne if he 
knew I had purchased, and be eaid he did not, 

By the Court :—The assignment under which I hold the 
premises was given to me by Mr. McGerald. Since I 
entered upon my new tenancy, Mr. Bourne bas made 
extensive repairs on the place to the time of the aale to 
plaintiff, and plaintiff has made repairs since. I have 
never paid ground rent since. Between the Sth of August 
and 2nd of September, 1881, I have seen Mr. Bourne and 
tokl him that his letter was not according to my proposi- 
tion, which was to-bscome a monthly tenant at $30.00 per 
month. I have no witnesses to call. 

This closed the evidence for both sides. 

Mr. Clark, in closing, called the attention of tho Court to 
severnl discrepancies in the evideuce of the Japanese 
gardener, who said that the pond was made in the time of 
Mr. Campbell, and that the stones he saw in Akisaburo’s 
were those that were al No. 51 when he was there about 
ten years ago. He said that ho did not intend to address 
the Court, as was tho business of his learned friend to do. 

Ar. Litchfield, in addressing the Court, said that, even if 
the stones had been purchased by the defendant, tle ques- 
tion was, had he any right to remove them or not. He 
further said) that things once fixed into the garden or 
any part of a compound are to be considored as a part 
of it and belong to tho landlord and cannot be ro- 
moved at the will or pleasure of a tenant. According 
to the lease the tennut was bound to make all repairs, 
and to keep the promises in proper repair. Whatever 
improvements were made by the dofendaut should not have 
been removed. From the very nature of the stones, and 
necording to the evidence of Akisxburo, the stones wero 
fixtures, and the bridge must have been a fixture, as it 
could not but be embedded in the soil and have a founda- 
tion. Two of the Inrge stones were to a certain oxtent 
embedded in the soil as they wore of great weight and 
could not have merely rested on the soil. Stones of that 
nature were generally embedded in the soil. | 

IIo then came to the question bearing on tho ownership 
of thestones, and said he had the evidence of the plaintiff him- 
solf, who has recollections of the garden when in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. Rains and Campbell, and spexks of how the 
garden was laid out, but as to the stones, he only inspected 
them previous to purchasing and found them as asserted 
in his evidence. Ho is corroborated hy Messrs. Clode 
aud Cope in this, but there is a slight discrepancy as 
to the position of the stones, We have the evidence 
of the gardener of Campbell who says that the stones 
now in Akisaburo’s were the same which that geutleman 
had purchased when, witness was in his empley. He aleo 
said that a gardener who had Leen working in a certain 
garden and walking about it everyday would get 80 
familiar with the place that he would know it as well asa 
merchant knows his accustomed pen. After years of 
separation when one’s mind is brought very forcibly to ore 
particular object he can testify very-sntisfuctorily. Besides . 
this we have tho evidence of Mr. Jarmain, who says that 
three of the stones wero the finest he had over seen. Un- 
doubtedly there must have been a bridge at that time, or 
the wilnosses would not have said so. The bridge is one 
of the principal things recognised by the gardener of Mr. 
Campbell. It was a pity in this ease that the premises had 
not been better looked after by Mr. Clark. Whether the 
stones were put by «efeudaut or not, le should, as an act 
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of courtesy, have offered them first to the proprietor for 
sale, before selling them to a Japanese gardener and 
spoiling the appearance of the garden by taking away 
stones, lanterns, ete. That the stones were of great value 
in embellishing the garden can be understood by defen- 
dant’s action in clearing away rubbish and rebuilding the 
garden when he took possession. 

_ ‘The Court, after some remarks as regards fixtures, an- 
nounced that to-morrow he and the Assessors would go 
inspect the premises. 

Judgment, meanwhile, reserved. 





Thursday, March 30th, 1882. 
Today His Honour delivered the following 
JUDGMENT. 


The plaintiff in this action is the owner of Lot No. 51, 
Bluff, of which the defendant is tenant, having been in 
occupancy since 1875. Plaintiff purchased in the summer 
of 1881, and-thereupon gavo notice to the defendant that 
he should require him to remove on or before the 30th of 
September of that year. By subsequent arrangement, how- 
ever, between the parties the defendant continued in pos- 
session, and js still so paying rent to plaintiff with notice to 
leave on the lst proximo. Being thus about to leave the 
premises the defendant removed from them a stone lantern 
and a number of other ornamental stones, and disposedof 
them to a Japanese trader, ‘This action is brought to 
compel an restoration of the chattels thus removed, and 
placiug the grounds in proper condition, the making the 
necessary repairs to the houge and the payment to plaintiff 
of $500 as damages. 

The evidence shows that the lease under which dofend- 
ant formerly held the premises expired on the 19th of 
September, 1880, from which time he has remained in 
possession as monthly tenant at-the monthly rental of thirty 
(30) Mexican dollars. By the terms of the written lease 
the tenant was bound to keep the house in repair, and to 
pay ground rent. Just before the expiration of the lense, 
to wit, on the 5th of August, 1880, defendant wrote to Mr. 
Bourne, attorney for the owner, proposing to continue as 
tenant from month to month at tho monthly rental of 30 
Mexican dollars, and also offered to purchase the property 
for the sum of one thousand dollars. 

To this Mr. Bourne made reply on the same day that he 
could have the place for 330.00 per month, he (the defend- 
ant) to keep the house in repair and pay ground rent. 
This offer, in a personal interview held shortly afterwards, 
the defendant declined, whereupon, on the 2ud of Septem- 
ber following, Mr. Bourne agreed in writing that the 
defendant should have the place on the terms proposed by 
himself, viz., at $30 per month, no conditions or other pay- 
meuls being mentioned, 

It is contended by the Counsel for plaintiff that these 
two papers must be taken together, and that the renting 
necessarily earries with it the conditions of the first paper. 
That this is not so is made clear by the fact that the first 
paper offers the place at $30 per month, but provides that 
defendant shall also make repairs and pay ground rent. 
While the second paper says he has ‘reconsidered the 
matter,” and is willing to let defendant have the place by 
paying for it $30 per month, beng the offer previously 
made by defendant himself; and that such was the under- 
standing of both parties is confirmed by the fact that do- 
feudant has never since that time boing requested to make 
repuirs or pay ground rent, but that such ground rent has 
been paid by Mr. Bourne, and_ repairs have been mado by 
him, and, since the purchase, by Mr. Anglin. It is clear 
therefore that there was no obligation upon the defendant 
to make repairs, and, if there was, no proof whatever oxists 
that the house is in worse repair now than when the plain- 
tiff became owner. 

As to the chattels removed from the lot, two questions 
only avise. First, was the defendant the owner of them, 
nud second if such owner, was he authorized by law to 
remove them ? 

The evidence as to ownership on tho part of the Plaintiff 
ig vawue and uns: uisfactory, no witness being able to swear 
positively upon the subject, and only one, the Japanese 
Ovihara Ushigoro, professing to have any recollection as 
to the stones on the lot whe. it was first Inid out. Even 
he, huwever, fuils to ideutily those reaoved with those 
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originally there, but has a dim idea that they resemble 
them. Per contra, the Defendant swears positively that the 
articles in question were purchased and paid for by him, 
and upon this evidence the Court finds, that sak were the 
property of the defendant. 

The sole remaining question then is, being the owner, 
was the defondant justified i in law in removing them from 
the premises. If the stones referred to were so atixed to 
the soil as to make their removal cause injury to the 
grounds, the defendant had no right to remove them. 
This seems now to be the general and well understood 


rule. 


‘A personal chattel becomes a fixture, so as to form a part 
ef tho Real Estate, when it is so affixed to the freehold as 
(o be incapable of severance without injury thereto, and 
this whether the annexation be for use, for ornament, or 
from mere caprice.” (Providence Gas Co. vs. Thurber, 2. 
R. J. 15, McClintock vs. Graham, 3 McCord 558). 


“ As a general rule articles to become fixtures must be 
oither fastened to the renity or to what is clearly a part of 
it: or must be placed upon the laud with a manifest intent 
that they shall permanently romain there: or must be in 
some way peculiar ly fitted to somothing that is fastened 
upon it: (Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust Co. vs. Hendrickson, 
25 Barb. 484). “ Fixtures exected by a tenant during his 
term, the removal of which will not. injure the demisad 
premises or put them in a worse plight than they wero 
before, are in Jaw deemed personal property and may be 
mortgaged as chatiels or levied on as personalty and ‘sold 
upon execution ; and the purchaser at such sale has the | 
right to enter upon the premises to remove them ? 
(Lambert vs. Lowe 3 Neb. 131). 


From the evidence, and from examination of the pre- 
mises, the Court is of the opinion that the articles removed 
by the Defendant were not so affixed to the soil as to make 
their removal injurious to the lot, the term “ injurious ” 
being used to designate a positive injury, not as affecting 
the value of the premises by the absence or presence of the 
chattel referred to. 

The lantern and stones were upon the surface of the 
ground, and the bridge stones were merely two stones laid 
across 4 narrow portion of the pond built by the Defendant, 
and reste upon the coping of the pond without fastening 


of any kind. 


It seems a pity that the Defendant did not before re- 


| moving the stones, etc., fully communicate his intentions to 


the Plaintiff, who if convinced that Defendant was entitled 
to their removal would probably have bargained for them 
and retained them on the place. 

It is proper on behalf of the Defendant, however, to say 
that the testimony shows that he brought on to the 
place a large number of other stones, in addition to those 
removed, and worked them into paths, embankments, &c., 
where they remain to the manifest improvement of the 
»vlace. ‘ 

The complaint must be dismissed, with costs of Court. 


THO. B. VAN BUREN, 


Consul General 
and Fudge of the Court. 


We concur : 


O. H. P. NOYES, Jr. 


E. S. SMITH, | Associates. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, Marci 247TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Mongo, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max, & min, thermometers. 

skabeaenawhends exesesh ete represents velocity of wind. 

ere nae a epee rey NTT re percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 23-0 miles per hour on Sunday at 9,30 a.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°380 
inches on Thursday at 11 p.m, and the lowest was 29334 inches 
on Sunday at 2 p.m. | 


The highest temperature for the week was 61.7 on Sunday, and 


the lowest was 32.5 on Saturday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 61.9 and 30.0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.273 inches against 
0.110 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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YOKOSUKA STEAMIERS TIME TABLE. 


LEAVE THE ENGLISIT IATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Dat.y :—8.30 and 9,45 a.m.; and 12.00 m. ; 2.15 and 4.45 p.m, 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 
Datny ;—7.00 and 10.09 a.m,; and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 and 4.30 p.m. 


* 














MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Lu“ AVEs Benen. 
Dany :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 


LreAves YOKOSUKA, 
DatLy :—8.15 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.a. 
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TIME-GUN. 
A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of th 
Messagerics- Maritimes’ Steamers, at noon, 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
(From the Chess Monthly 
Morro “ AEGRI SoMNIA,” 
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WHITE, 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION O¥ CHESS PROBLEM OF MARCH 25TH, 
Morro, ** By truer Way.” 


White: Black. 
1.—B. to Q. B. 7. 1.—Any move. 
2.—Mate. 


Correct answer received from Tesa, 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





iN WAR ODS. 


March 25, Danish barque A «sens, Bandess, 255, from Takao Sugar, 
to Chinese, 

March 27, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 

March 27, Japanese steamer Sumi/a Maru, Hubénet, 896, from 
Hongkong vié Kobe, Mails and General, to M. L. Co. 

March 27, Japanese steamer Z'vyoushima Maru, Hubbard, 598, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 28, Japanese steamer Z'aiyu Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 30, Japanese steamer /diroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

March 30, Japanese steamer 7'uyganoura Maru, Katoh, 448, from 
Yokkaichi,-Mails and General, to. M. LB. Co. 

March 30, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P, & UO. Co. 

March 31, Japanese steamer //iogo Maru; Walker, 896, from Kobe, 
Maids and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 1, American barque Northern Light, Campbell, 385, from 
Guam, 300 barrels, Oil, to Order. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per Danish barque Asscns from Takao :—Mrs, Bandess. 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru from Kobe :—11 Japanese 
in cabin ; and 14 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Sumida Maru from Hongkong vid Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hertz, Messis, W. R. Dunn, G. W. Thomson, 
H. Bowden Smith, Nelson, Jur., H. M. Nelson, H. Nelson, Nakan- 
chi, Tsuqii, Kabo, and L. Kahn in cabin; 1 Chinese and 171 Ja- 
panese in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer J/iroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—Lieut. Comd, Green, (U.S.N.), Lient. Comd. Davis, (0.S.N.), Mrs. 
Nakamura, Mr. and Mrs. Fishe, Mr. aud Mrs. Hori, Messrs. 8, C. 
Lemly, (U.S,N.), C. Stuhmann, D. Belinzaghi, L. Bisheri, Ikeda, 
Tanaka, Koyama, Peckering Clark, A. W. Glennie, Shushin, Matsuo, 
Watanabe, Funamoto, Murayawa, and Shinagawa in cabin; 1 Enu- 
ropean, 1 Chinese, 1 Burmese and 316 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Z'agonovra Maru from Yokkaichi :—212 
Japanese in steeraze. 

Per Japanese steamer /Zioyo Maru from Kobe :—56 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Sunda, from Hongkong :—Captain Morgan 
(Buffs), Mr. and Mr. C. C, Tong, 3 children an 2 servants. Mrs. 
Cousin-, infant and servant, Messrs, A. W. Couwius, D C. Bridzes, 
E. J. Payper, E. Marques and servant, F. Riager, D. F, Brauste 
and 22 Chinese in stecraye, : 


— 


——Original from. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NEXT MAIL BUE FROM, 


SMI OR Zac ipaueeancnuc.c. P. A. Co. | 
ABIRRICA 20... abaieds Lceawin tear cueaeu O.& O.Ce.- | April 7thi 


OUTWARDS. 
March 25, British barque Lady Bowrn, T. Pain, 891, for Port Royal, 


-_—-— ae ee ee 


Ballast, despatched by Mo'lison, Fraser & Co. 

March 25, British steamer Zamdesi, Moore, 2.200, for Hongkong via Runorg, via HoNuKona ......... M. M. Co. |: April 6th3 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 0. Co. | MAKODA‘TE.....ccccccccccsee ecccce wee. M. B. Ceo. ! 

March 26, German steamer Hesperia, G. Peterson, 1,136, for Havre 


and Hamburg, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 

March 26, Japanese steamer Kicurio Muru, Francke, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and (ieneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 26, Japanese steamer Lsuruga Maru, Steadman, 661, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 27, Japanese steamer Kixshin Maru, Thomas, 690, for Nobi- 
ro, Mails and Cteneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 27, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 27, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and G eneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 28, British barque Prince Arthur, J. Smith, 298, for Takao, 
Ballast, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 


HONGKONG o.ccceeeee s sabhautakwentis P.&0.Co. = April 14th 

Honakona, via Koni... 0.0... M. B. Co. April 10th 

HONGKONG 0... cceee cccceceeecceeees P. M. Co. 

SLONGKONG pod soscecexese usaeicidsesebs 0O.&0.Ce. April 5th2 
Siancuat, Mioao & Nagasakt... M. B. Co. April 6th 








1.—Left San Francisco, March 16th, Ovranie. 
2.—lLeft Hongkong, March 29th, Gueliv. 
3.—Left Hongkong, March 28th, at 8 a.m. » Menzalch. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 








‘ SMEMICK. cecicvasa yc vensaiveeves ove P.M. Co. 
March 29, German steamer Felicia, Muller, 863, for Kobe, Kerosene CR a ase ea i ‘ . 
Oil. despatched by C. Illies & Ce. ese SHE ION Tine aan te | O. & O. Cu. April 7th 
March 29, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, for Shang- | RUROPR, VIN HONGKONG ......6, j P. & O. Co. April bth 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Conork, vit HonaKkond .........; M. M. Go. April 15th 


HAKODATE 0... ec eccccccccceseeee 'M. B. Oo. 
HONGKONG, Via Kont ...........06. IM. B. Co, 
HONGKONG wo. ceccccecece cece cee, ;O. & O. Gu. 

WONGKONG ' PLM. Co . 


SUANGHAL, Hiroe, & Naaasans..! M. B. Co. April 5th 


ee ee ey 


March 29, French barque Plata, V. Durel, 657, for Royal Roads, 
Ballast, despatched by Mollison, Frazer & Co. 

March 29, Japanesesteamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails aud General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

March 29, Japane<e steamer Taiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

March 30, American ship Grandee, B. ¥. Jacobs, 1,395, for Manila, 
Ballast, despatched by Frazar & Co. 

March 30, Japanese steamer Sumida Maru, Hubenet, 896, for Hong- 
xone vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and Genera], despatched by 

. B. Co. 

April 1, J apanese steamer Suminoye Maru, Frahm, 852, for Hako- 

date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B, Co. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the “ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the “‘ Pacific Mail,” and the “ Peninsular andl Grieutal” 
Companies, are approximate only. 
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‘VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 














April 1, French steamer Janais, Drnjon, 1,735, for Hongkong, ; BAILED. 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. ee i a en a eee ae eee io ee 
Date. Vessel, Flag § Rig. \. Tons. |_ From 
PASSENGERS. me] ene ae poe aes 
Per British steamer Zambcsi, for Hongkong :—Revd. Warren | °°P* 


80 jf Duguay Troni —? 387 | Middleab 
Mr. Phun Sut Peng (Chinese Consul), Mrs. Phun Sut Peng, 2 children manne coc : sO CICEDIS 


and 3 servants, Messrs. I, Pantche!f and Tauns in cabin ; 15 Chinese + {2 8. F, Hersey (N'saki)} Am.ship 990 | New York 


and 3 Malays in steerage. . e 22 |3 Nicoline Ger. sch. ane Croustadt . 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and porta :—| *°% Scots) ite : ‘ ‘ 

Mrs. Ackley. Miss Cash, Mrs. Nakahara and child, Mr. and Mrs. Dec : Maxtha Cobb cere) Am. ship ne Philadelphia 

Asada, Mrs, K. Nakahara and child, Miss Invem, Miss Lightfoot, Mr. 15 Africa (Nagasaki) Ger. str. | 1318 New York 


and Mrs. Yeradaand 2 children, Dr. Perkins, Messrs. PF. Ct. Ransow, 16 Sea Witch (Hiogw) Am. ship | 1288 Philadelphia. 
d 








W. A. Rollins, Dhuramini and child, R A. Robertson, Fun da Chu, 16 Jas Stafford d. ay New York 
W. B. Allen, Takei, Chu-Kai-Yon, Kamaguchi, Neshimura, and 23 Dorothy Br. bk, 310 Cardif€ 
Kushida in cabin. : ; 28 Northern Chief _ do, See Hamburg 
Per Japanese steamer Sumida Maru for Hongkong via Kobe and|°"" : h. ‘ 
Nagasaki :—Messrs. E. B, Jones, R. B. Cuthbertson, G. WV. Thom- Gee Dn.str. | 1511 | Glasgow 
: . 2 Don Enrique Am. ship |... New York 
aon, and H. Hardfeldt in cabin. ' 26 Flintshire Br. str, 1237 London 
Per French steamer Tuanais for Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs- 31 | Antonio do, 1214 do. 
Scheidt, 4 children and servant, Messrs. Kohu, Gerband, Wit Feb. 4 Arabi a poe Li 1 
kouski, and Ngo Van Lung in cabin. ene ms 278% BYEEPOO 
_ CARGOES, ° 
Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vi N agasaki :— 
Sagar... nc. see tee tne cee ces vue ane 6,464 pkgs. 
Merchandise... 0.0 0. ee ase vee ane 1,655 * 
Total... 0... 04 8,119 pkgs. 
Per French steamer Janais for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ... 0... 0... B02 bales. 
» os Mngland... ... 4, . 2 ,, _! _ 
1 Left Madeira, Dec. 24th 3 Passed Lizards, Nov, 11th 
Total ... ... .. ... 580 bales, 2 Spoken Oct, 22nd, 86 N. 65 W. 
eee e 
REPORTS. 


The Japauese steamer Wakanoura Maru reports :—Left Kobe 
on the 25th instant at 2 p.m., and had moderate §.W’. breezes 
and rainy weather to Ooshima : thence to Cape Sima strong S.E. 








—- 





























gale and thick rainy weather. and thence to port strong West to LOADING. 
N.W. winds. Arrived at 4.30 a.m. on the 27th instant. ; | 

The British steamer Sunda reports :—Fine weather up to North arate. verre Mag § Rig. ; Tons, a 
of Formosa. Strong N.W., gale thence to Nagasaki. Fine weather | 
throughout the Inland Sea, and on to Yokohama, Noy. ; oF 

The American barque Northern Light reports :—Left Guam on the iconic aor | 1156 pew Fate 
16th of March. Strong Westerly winds throughout the passage.| Feb, ; | 
Arrived in port this morning, April lst. 3 Breconshire Br. str. | 1241 London 
Bae d 3 Cairnsmuir _ do. 1123 do. 
Shp ie To 3 Galley of Lorne do. _ 1390 do. 

YOKOHAMA-TOK!O RAILWAY, oc thee ae ae Penis 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 


A A. MAM. aM, POM. Pa. P.M. Pa. po. Vim. PM.PM. PM, 
lod 
i 


Mo AM A 
0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 


UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 


AM. AM. AM. AF. AM. P.M. P.M. P.M. PM. P.M. PAM. P.M. Pa. 1M. 
7.0 8.15 9,30 10,15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10. 40 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 

































































| 
NAME. CAPTAIN. Fuaa ann Rie. | TOs. | roe fa From Janwvas, Go CoNSIGNEES. 
aes | 
STEAMERS. eo: . | 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamer | 1,870 | Shanghai &- por ts Mar. 29 : M. B. Co, 
Sunda Cole British steamer 1,704 | Hong kong via N’gasaki| Mar. 30 PL. & O. Co, 
Tokie Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1,145 Shanghai x ports Feb. 9) M. B. Co. 
Volga (ruirand, Freneh steamer 1,502 | Hongkong Mar, 20 | M.M- Co, 
| 
SAILING SHIPS. | | 
Adele Gouldes Russian schoone | 42 | Kurile Islands Nov. 17 | F. Retz 
Alexander Carlson American schr. | 72 | Kurile Islands Nov. 13 | Captain 
Anastasia Cashman Tibbey American schooner 51 | Okotsk Nov. 28 | Captain 
Anglo Indian Kirkpatrick British barque 444 | Cardiff vii Nagasaki | Mar. 17 | John Middleton 
Artemisia MacFarlane British barque 332 | Nagasaki Mar. 18: John Middleton 
Assens Bandess Danish barque 255 | Takao | Mar. 25 1 (‘hinese 
D. J. Tenney Wilson American ship | 1, ee | New York Feb. 19 | Order 
Diana Peterson American schooner ef Petropavlovski Noy. 26. Captain 
Emily Creighton British brig 9296 Takno Mar. 15 | Chinese 
Gitanilla Hunt British barque 472 | Takao Mar. 9 | John Middleton 
Guardian Fletcher American ship 1,123 | Newcastle, N.S. W. Mar. 15 | Order 
Helene Ewalt American schooner 60 |} Kurile Jalands Nov. 17 | Captain 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstone Russian schooner 18 Korsakoff | _ Captain 
Lota Dudfield British barque 72 | Takao Mar. 1S | Chinese 
Mary C. Bohm Baade German schooner 83 |} Kurile Islands Mar. 20 | P. Bolan 
Northern Light Campbell American barque |. 385 | Guam April 1 | Order 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner ; 38 | Hakodate ; Sept. 12 | Order 
Obude Wilson American schooner 72 | Kurile Islands , Sept. 30 | Captain 
Oteme Snow American schooner! 52 | Kurile Islands i Nov, 26 | Captain 
Otsego Pearce Ameriean schooner 36 | Kurile Islands ; Nov. 15 | Captain 
Otter Littlejohn Ameriean schooner 70 | Alaska i Nov. 3 | Captain 
Prima Donna Hatch American ship 1,450 | New York | Mar, 15 | Order 
| 
| 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
7 aN Sr estes 
NAME. Guns.| Tons. He? DesCRIPTION. | WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 
i ee ee ee ae a ec Ct | 
JAPANESE—Amaki... ... 0. see cee eee 5 523 180 Sloop Korea ~ Takino ‘ladatoshi 
- Kongo... ... ee ee vee ee | 18 1761  ( 440 Corvette - Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
a NiMOHID © se5 asso a eek Gey 18 755 |* 250 Sloop | : do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
JiNGOl sso sce! ake Ace: Ses. azst> 2 89S 350 Imperial Yacht do, Sawano Tanctetsu 
CHINESE—Yu Yune _... eae We; “beet. Sag ee 3.000 500 Frigate Kobe Kin-yong-chai 
FRENCH—Kersaint .. ee eae ee 1,2 120 | Corvette Hongkong — 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
DESTINATION. Name. ; AGENTS. To BE DEsPATCHED. 
4 
Hongkong vii ae and seen ise: Ais Sunda P. & O. Co. Apr i 5th, at 6 p.m. 
San Francisco ... ave se? Suid Gaelic O. & O. Co. April 7th at 10 a.m. 
Shanghai aud porte .. a: bie clues’ 266g) ates ‘Tokio Maru M. B. Co. April 5th, at 4 p.m. 
SE eee 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—During the past week business has continued on the same small scale, and there is no 
improvement in English Yarns, although an advance is noted in best qualities of Bombay, which are in small 
stock. In Shirtings there has been more demand for best 9 lbs. ; but holders are not willing sellers at present prices, 
and but few transactions are reported. Velvets and Bar Tron have met with some attention at low prices, Tu 
other goods there is nothing special to notice. 











COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continucd, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3. per piece -$0.65 to 0.75 
Be b "y Good ne Best... ... 0... ‘9 tape to es Taffachelass :— ec avekes gp 46 $1.90 to 2.10 
mbay, No. 20 Os; ees sete 388 ” 26.75 to 29.2: a 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common-to Medium ... ss $31.00 to 32.00 WOOLLENS :— . 
‘9 “3 Good to Best... ... ‘3 $33.00 to 34.00 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.50 to 5.50 
9, S8tu 42 See, Maus “wea “hess. see . $35.50 to 37.50 | Figured Orleans... ... =... 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to 0.284 
: Italian Cloth ...0 ... 0... ee 30 ,, 32,, ... 0.17 to 0.28: 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Moussclines de Laines :--Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.1423 to 0.16 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.20 do. Itajime 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.22 to 0.26 
ms ‘s 9 lb. ‘ » 45in. $1.90 to 2.45 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 30.,, ... 0.30 to 0.40 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 | Cloths, Pilots ... ... .. .. 54,, to56,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings:— ...12 ,, 44in. ,, $1.60 to 1.724 Presidents ... ... .. 54,, to56,,... 0.45 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. * $1.35 to 2.25 Union... .. «2 os. SF, to56,,... 0.30 to 0.65 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard’ $0.084 to 0.10 | Blankets, scarlet & green, G to 5 lbs. per lb. ... 0.387 to 0.42 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.40 to 1.55 
Do. 24 to2#lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.99 |ERON :— 
Do. 3 1b... ...24 ,, 30in. i $1.75 to 1.80 | Flat and round oh nee si ise .. $2.50 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, $6.50 to 8.50 | Nailrod assorted — Si se ove .» $2.30 to $2.50 


do. smallsize... ‘ie 2 aus ..» §2,80 to $3.07} 








KEROSENE.—Twenty four thousand cases have changed hands during the past week at prices ranging 
from $2.15 to $2.19 per case ; and deliveries have amounted to 13,000 cases. ‘The steamer Fe/icia has taken halt 
her cargo to Kobe, leaving present stocks nbout 190,000 cases. ‘Che market generally is much firmer. 


SUGAR.—Arrivals continued to go off freely at present quotations. 
RICE.—Business is fair, but no changes can be mado in rates. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... ... perpicul $4.30 to $4.40 | Japan Rice, old crop ... ... .. «.. perpicul $2.80 to $2.00 
a Taiwanfoo in bag... ... ... ‘3 $4.30 to $4.37 | Japan Wheat ..g ww ee i $1.80 to $1.92 
a eres and Ke-pak __... - $8.00 to $9.00 | Kerosene Oi]... ... ... 1... ee - percase $2.20 
‘ C’na No. 4-5, K’fun & Kook-fah _,, $7.75 to $8.30 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Purchases have continued on a fair scale during.the week, buyers for the Continent taking more — 
interest in the article than has been apparent for somes pay and at present runs chiefly on Filatures 
of fine size and moderate cost, also on common and low sort Filatures, whilst only little inquiry exists for first class 
silk, Settlements of Hanks comprise a large lot of about 120 piculs Echigo silk : otherwise Hank sorts are out of 
favor. Nochange can be made in quotations ; sellers‘are willing to do business at current rates, but decline lower 
offers. Settlements during the week are 644 piculs, viz: Hanks 274 piculs, Filatures 257 piculs, and Kakedas 97 
piculs, ‘Total settlements to date 15,000 piculs. Stock 4,200 piculs. 






keuse 





FIQDUNS— NOs VG] 2 ceceicidsssackcekeds dhuxsadcbeciaveicvteices $570 to $580 

os gy Dh cccccccssceccesssseeecssevere eeseaessccssseeceseee $520 to $530 

i Ke so BUG IDE, | cscsacscnceriveresd Se ibigtwaligbed edeias $460 to $510 
Filatures.—No. 1 ...ccc.cccececseeeces Wchteiuweuatereatedeupeces $670 to $680 

¥s ite Sua veueadanuace hweWoddavavin aieen train oviehoas $620 to $630 

Kakedas.—Best — .......ccccccccscecssoescccccsseccesee evees ...9650 to $660 

4 Medium to Good ..........ccsccceceveversssee sevees $600 to $620 

Oshiitt Sen ah cise cis vciés viavccice den sideewcecesesvce Pstesueteuiaed $510 to $540 

- BERIMAUBY 5505 ss icici cnaentiescusctncccwceceuiesgeaeeieees $460 to $500 








TEA.—During the past week 120 piculs have been settled in small parcels of 3 to 5 piculs each. In the 
meantime about 220 piculs, composed almost entirely of common kiuds, have arrived from the country. ‘The weather 


continues favorable, and the prospécts for the coming crop are good. i 
Common ove - bits Sis Fine Sa ‘ei or vee aes 
Good Common ... ee eal aren vee . Finest ses ae cn wie eee . 
Medium... 0... (Nominal Choice... a 4 4a 





Geod Medium re ike Choicest ... a 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—A fair amount of Private Paper has been sold, principally Continental, the demand for 
Bank has been next to nil and rates close firm. 





STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ................0.. 3/98 On SHANGHAI—Bank Bight............cscceseeeceeeeeeesees 73 
re Bank Bills on demand spanacntensseus vasauveye 3/94 % Private 10 days’ sight.............0006 73 
4 Private 4 months’ sight ..................... site On New YorK—Bank Bills on demand............... 08 
os - ’ Pe 19 tesseveeeeeceeeesees 3108 @ 3/10 ‘s Private 30 days’ sight............... 92 
On Parts—Bank sight ..... wirgrutettee stteeeteeeeees 47 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 903 
‘3 Private 6 months’ sight ...............0000 4.87 @ 4.88 ‘is Private 30 days’ sight ......... 92 
On HonaKona—Bank sight ............ccccscseeseeeeenee FY isc’, | KINSALTZ ccccccccccccceccccccveucaccccceceeseee svereceseuscesers 1.48,% 
‘ Private 10 days’ sight ow... 1%, 





SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The past week has shown a decline on quotations for the Newchwang to Hongkong voyage 
30 to 32 cents, the lower rate for vessels over 8,000 piculs capacity being the highest quotable. Settlements 
for the Takao to Yokohama voyage still take place at 30 cents, on which no improvement may be expected. For 
Melbourne from Takao the Prince Arthur aud Lota have been fixed at 45s., and 50s. are now being offered for the 
same voyage. ‘I'he German schooner Helena is engaged ou private terms fur Havre and Hamburg from Kobe, and 
vessels are wanted for New York, Burrard’s Inlet and Melbourne from this. 
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PE RF UIE 


P celebrate’ for nearly 9 century past, is of the ve ar Yeat Kuglish 9M 
ig manulacture. For its purity and kre at exce.ichee mi hus 
obtained the 7.0) wang 
EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS, 
Mm LONDON, 1862. PARIS. ie 7. COROOVA, 1872. LIMA, 1872. 
a VisNNA, | en raseee AU EPUEA, 1 75 








GOLD MED. ATL PARIS, 1878. 
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y ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR & 
THE HANDKERSHIZE, 


\\, if } white Rose, Frangipanue, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, gh 

4 Opopanax, Jockey “lnb, E35 Bonquot, Trevol, Rn 
4 Wagnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Mcdal Bouquet, @ 

’ and all other ‘odoura, of the finest quality only, 


Mi; ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


i @& most fragran’ Perfumo distillod from the choicest Exotics 


| ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


Mm avery refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin toa healthy 
action and promotes the yrowth of the hair. 


ATKINSON’S . 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


- a powerfol Perfamo distilled frem the finest flowers, 


J ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEBAR, 


2 © Dew and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most 
j refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE BOSE TOOTH PASTE, 


fi end other arp rg ve genera] articles of Perfumery ma _ 
| m be obteined of all dealers throughout tho World, and of the 
manufacturers 


J- & BE. ATKINSON, 


i 24,.0LD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 
44 


PHICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


| th CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & E ATKINSON manufectare @ 
Sy their articles of one and the best quality ouly. Purchasers are §& 
ya cautioned to avoid counterfelts by ot:rviug that each article BNA 
gee ia labelled with the firm’s Tide Mark, oa“ White Roso” on a Bae 
7,“ Golden Lyrn.” p77 
Rye. ESTABLISHED 1799. 
EL NORE TN Ne PO Ee SEER 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
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KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS ‘POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS iN FURS, 

and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTIICILE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tina of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS§KEATING. Sold in Dottles. 





KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. | 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETE. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in rpp:arance 
aud taste, furnishing: a tost agreeable method of adinini: tering the 
Only certain rainedy for INT ESTINAL or THREAD WCRMS. It 
ig a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Drug sists, 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


a Aww | Hanoysine & wo. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 





Girder Bridges, Arch 





A Ii, & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries somo 
thousands of ‘l’ons of Bridyes. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
MARKETS 
- Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New [llustroted Catalogucs (B. & C.) 
with 1,500 desigus. 
Pailinys. Balcony Panels. 
‘gates, Strect Posts. 
Lamp-pillars, Lamp-brackets. 
Balasters, Newels. 
Crestinys. Terminals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stand>. 


HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES: 


12 Shapes and Sizos. 
ue (DD) free on Application, 


Hanuysth sita & oe 
ION DOWN. 
THE GREATEST 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


Pensons sufforing from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by tho use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is ths fountain of life, and ite purity can be 
muiintsined by the use of these Pills. 


Sr SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinix,”? says, **T 
“ordered the dragoman Maliomet to inform the Fakey that I] wae x 
"Doctor, and that Thad the beat medicines at the services of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time [had many applicants, 
“to wlioii I served out a quantify ef Hollowny’s Piile. hese are 
“most useful to an explorer, ns possessing  nninistakable purgative 

properties they creato an unaeniable effect upon the patient, which 


satisfies him of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN: 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remody for bad loge, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
discases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—"T had with mea quantity of He Noway’s Onrment, I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could cacercd their gratitude ; 
“anc, in consequence, m Nk, fowls, butter, and horse-fo. dd poured . 
“in upon us, until at fe ata fen-rpoonful of Ointrient was worth o 
fowl and cuy quantity ef peas. and the demand became eo great 
that Towes oblimel to lock ou Hremaming stock” 


Columns, Cotumn Capitals. 
Brackets. Gratings. 

Windows, Casements. 
Fountains. Drinkiag Fountains, 
' Vases. Pedestals. 
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Seid by all Chemists and Medicine Ven-lore tlrens}out the World 
May 17th, 1873. tf. 
Printed and published at the “Japan Mat” Officer, 16 Bund, 


Yokohama, 
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CONT ENTS. The murderer—a samurai of Kagoshima, by name Arima 
. eer Masadzumi—was arrested on the 27th ultimo, and examined 
sae Notes .. Sf dubvalacavigeesstdicatatdentansasdesicAueeaunses areas ee by the police authorities at Samezaki. He obstinately 
DOR. sce vasatessvaneecacandass ccalscadaveussUsedasvedansay co evdusseusesvonsasenteds refused, however, to explain his motives, though confessing 
sr a i i the deed without hesitation, ‘The same night he made his 
Dr. Sheube on the Ainos ........... ssle aaa casuaate x sete Aucbacanbean seseee 417 | Scape from prison, bat was immediately re-arrested and sent 
WU hithev's Latest Piso: cciresslenscclaldienaicrtncasicoscseiaraee 41g | to Tokiyo, where it was found impossible to obtain any expla- 
Correspondence........ 5 deesanctasauineaua tannery aah .-+...420 | nation from him. Rumour adds, however, that on the corpse 
Old Madame .,......5....06 Esauuaaneagebioauseneisalsceaconsussietekestnatasses: 420 | of the murdered man—who was also from Satsuma—were 
Notes from the ‘‘ Japan Daily Mail” sedcalauns hideiveeoeilveeanincatens 426 | round some documents pointing to the- existence of a conspir- 
a peers ucuscihes a EeaT acy, under the leadership of a nobleman, who took.a leading 
Chose Problet esseccccecee case | part in polities after the Restoration, but is now living in 
Shipping Intelligence .......ccsescssssssesssesesseseecescees eceheediaduts 432 | retirement in his own province, and a Government official of 
Commercial Intelligence | .........:cssecseccesceeseecsseoeunseeeeoesecees 434 | the Sonin rank, who acquired considerable reputation as a 
AAvertisaMeNnts .......cccccscccccssscaccccccccsccccrcccccsccecccesesesecsccoes 435 





Bhs Japan Weekly Wail. 


‘PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUF :OURK.’ 








Y 
NOTICE TO CORRERPON: 

No notice will be taken of anonymous .yrrespon<+: ce. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WRKKLY MAIL, . ‘ust be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business. relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MaNa- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epitor. 


——. 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, APRIL 8rn, 1882. 
JAPANESE Era 2542, ME1J1 15tH YEAR, 4TH Month, 8Tn Day, 











BIRTH. 
At No. 39, Settlement, on April 5th, Mrs. E. S. Sartra, of a Son. 


Just as we are going to press news reaches us of an 
attempt to assassinate Mr. Itagaki, which took place on the 
6th instant at Gifa. The telegram reporting the event is 
meagre, It merely says that the assailant was a Shizokn, 
and that the affair occurred either at, or after, a friendly meet- 
_ing. Mr. Itagaki’s wounds are reported to be in the face 
and breast, but of a trifling nature. The would be assassin 
was immediately arrested, but his motives remain a matter 
of conjecture. We are inclined to suspect, however, that the 
apparently conciliatory disposition recently displayed by the 
Tosa leader towards the Government may have aroused 
the indignation of some hot-headed Radical, who thinks that 
swords and bullets are excellent companions on the way to 
a constitution. However this may be, the néws reminds one 
of the biblical adage :—“ A house which is divided against 
itself cannot stand." 


Ce Oey 


The Mainichi Shimbun of the 6th instant morning contains 
a highly sensational paragraph extracted from the Osaka 
Shimpa. A short time ago—so the story runs—a man was as- 
sassinated ata village called Fukushima, in the Osaka district, 


Google 


strategist under the Tokugawa Regency. The conspirators’ 
programme of course included the orthodox, but somewhat 
hackneyed, rising of Samurai in Kiushiu, and the authorities 
are said to be making considerable use of spies and telegraph- 
wires. We give the rumour for what it is worth, observing, 


vel” perreren, * that it smacks of sea-serpent. 


Just as as we had written the above, news reached us that 
Mr. Arima Masadzumi turns out to be nothing more than the 
head of a band of thieves, He has been hitherto as ubiquitous 
as such gentlemen gencrally are, and his last domicile wag in 
the house of a weathy wholesale-dealer in fish-manure who 
lived at Tachino-bori in Osaka. One of the merchant’s em- 
ployés lad been an accomplice of the robbers, but of late his 
comrades suspected him of treachery, and accordingly Arima, 
aided by one Hiwatari, inveigled him from his master’s house 
on the night of the 24th ultimo, and murdered him ona bridge 
at Fukushima, after which the assassins put into the pocket of 
the deceased a false list of political conspirators. The police 
are now searching for Arima’s accomplices, who will soon no 
doubt be arrested. 





We note with pleasure that Her Majesty’s Legation has 
been provisionally provided with a legal adviser. Hitherto 
the custom has apparently been to consult with the Judge of 
H.B.M. Court at Kanagawa, a practice which must have 
frequently proved inconvenient, and was certainly open to 
grave objection. The functions of the Judge are essentially 
of a legal nature, and in Japan, more especially—for obvious 
reasons—they ought not to be confounded with politics even 
in appearance, It was within the bounds of possibility, 
under the old system, that the Judge of H.B.M. Court 
should be consulted to-day in Tokiyo about a question 
which might come before him (o-morrow in his judicial 
capacity. Such an anomaly had already been suffered to 
exist longer than was expedient, and Sir Harry Parkes has 
been well-advised to take measures for preventing its conti- 
nuance. Mr. Montague Kirkwood has been fortunate enough 
lo obtain the provisional appointment. The emoluments 
of the office are a bagatelle, but the position confers s 
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prestige which justifies us in offering our congratulations to} Another reason why this lack of journalistic representation 


Mr. Kirkwood. 





Pari passé with the growth and development of political 
parties in Japan, the important réle played by newspapers is 
beginning to be thoroughly recognised. We have often said 
that the indifference displayed by the Government of the 
Restoration in this matter is justly to be regarded as a sub- 
ject of regret. It is one thing to control the press ; another 
to be represented by it. Something perhaps of old fashioned 
contempt for the opinion of the lower classes—a sentiment 
that was paramount in feudal days—may have persuaded the 
authorities to give themselves no tronble about inflaencing 
that opinion. Yet whatever weight may attach to this sap- 
position, it cannot be denied that there is a close resemblance 
between the confidence of right-doing and the unconcern which 
pursues its path steadily without any appeal to the sentiments 
of those it encounters by the way. The Government proba- 
bly felt quite easy about the form which the popular verdict 
must ultimately assume. It believed that the new system 
would recommend itself for its own sake, and that no advo- 
cates were needed to persuade men of the substantial social 
advance made by a community which yesterday held all its 
possessions subject to the caprice of a thousand law-ignoring 
despots, and to-day knows the full blessings conferred 
by rights of property thoroughly assured and liberty of 
the subject amply guaranteed. If such an anticipation as this 
' prevailed, it has certainly been justified by the event. Every 
intelligent Japanese is now ready to confess how materially 
he has gained under the new régime, and to acknowledge his 
obligations to those that inaugurated it ; for the generation 
has not yet passed away which can recall the days when vio- 
lence and lawlessness were as prevalent in the streets of the 
capital as they are now uncommon, and when a man knew 
that against the iniquitous opression of his feudal lord there 
was no appeal except through the blood of a fellow-sufferer. 
All this has faded into the land of night-mares, and there 
is as little comparison between the Japan of 1882 and the 
Japan of 1870, as between the story of Vathek and the idy! 
of Sir Galahad. Still, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was hardly safe to trust so much to the 
justification of results. Newspapers were entirely new 
to Japan, and their influence was consequently greater 
than it could possibly be on a community which had had 
long experience of all the petty influences to which journalists 
are subject. Writers, speaking sometimes in the interests 
of a party, obedient at others to the seductions of that easy 
programme, a libretto of abuse and an orchestra of loud- 
mouthed virtue, perpetually preached doctrines which either 
actually clashed, or were twisted into clashing, with 
the practice of the authorities. Perseverance, in whatever 
cause it be exercised, need only be persistent to succeed. 
There can be little question that Japanese journals, much as 
they have helped to diffuse knowledge and encourage a spirit 
of enquiry among the people, have been largely instrumental 
in fostering a discontent not to be- readily allayed. Nota 
word do we desire to say against freedom of discussion and 
honest criticism. These are plants which grow spontaneously 
in every sound social soil. Their absence is a pro8f that some 
rank weeds have usurped their place. But here the discus- 
sion has been all. one-sided. Men have known nothing, or 
well nigh nothing, of the principles underlying the action of 
their rulers. They bave only seen the action itself and been 
required to pass judgment upon it, listening all the while to 
denunciations levelled against it. The experiment was a 
dangerous one, and was only guaranteed against a much 
more mischievous issue by the inherent power of well doing 
to attract ultimately some portions of the popular suffrage. 
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has been regrettable is that, in the absence of opposing 
scrutiny, the doctrines of the political agitators—in whose 
interests the journals were for the most part condacted—have 
been received without reference to their motives. This 
especially tquches us foreigners. We have been accustomed 
to see our names associated with all sorts of opprobrious 
epithets in the vernacular press; to hear a crusade con- 
stantly preached against our autocracy and arbitrariness, and 
we have come to regard all this as a true expression of the 
nation’s attitude towards us, whereas in reality it is a party 
clamour—a ery raised by men who would fain foist themselves 
into public favour on the strength of a spurious patriotism. 
That there is an anti-foreign feeling in the country cannot be 
for a moment denied, but that its causes are beyond easy and 
natural explanation, or that its intensity is sufficient to make 
it dangerous—this is what we more than doubt. Until 
within the past few months there-was perhaps some room for 
perplexity, but since more distinct lines of demarcation have 
been drawn between the three sections of the press represent- 
ing the three political creeds of the day, the real nature of 
this agitation has become unmistakable, Nine tenths of it 
is the outcome of an attempt to discredit the Government in 
the eyes of the people by persuading the latter that the dignity 
of their country is sacrificed to a selfish Jaissez-aller policy— 
a lazy indifference on the part of their rulers to anything but 
the sweets of office. Some day or other we foreigners shall 
have evidence to prove that we only played into the hands of 
these political agitators when we believed their stories and 
endorsed their slanders by our own recriminations and 
violonce. At present we seem to he as little discriminating 
as they—judging at least by the language of a local journal, 
which one day charges the Minister for Foreign Affairs with 
inspiring an anonymous letter in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
and the next credits him with sentiments contained in the 
Fiji Shimpo. H.E. Inouye must be indeed omnipotent if he 
can simultaneously pull the editorial wires of two journals so 
diametrically opposed in politics as these, We may hope, 
however, that some ray of intelligence will ere long penetrate 
this crass ignorance ; for, as we have already said, the vernacu- 
lar press has now fairly gone into the lobby and nobody 
need be any longer doubtful as to the different views its 
different divisions advocate. There will soon be ample op- 
portunity to determine the real source of the anti-foreign 
sentiment, and even the bitterest partisans in this isolated 
little island of ours will learn that towards us, as towards their 
present ralers, the Japanese do not all feel alike. We 
observe, too, another accession to the ranks of the Government 
supporters—the Daito Nippo, whose birth at Osaka was 
made the occasion of a’ monster banquet to which more than 
a hundred guests sat down on the 4th instant at a foreign 
restaurant in that city. Newspapers in Japan have a brilliant 
destiny before them in the immediate future, and while 
welcoming our new contemporary, we confidently hope to see 
its columns advocate the only policy which can lead Japan to 
a worthy achievement of the fair destiny her friends predict—a 
policy of steady, not precipitate, progress, sincere not super- 
ficial, amity with foreign nations, and earnest attention to 
commercial development. 





Some days ago the Hochi Shimbun told its readers a 
story, more entertaining than probable, about a debating 
society which had been organized by the officials of a certain 
Department with the intention of discussing the German 
Constitution. Members were duly enrolled and meetings 
held, but somehow or other it fell out that, distinctions of rank 
having been ignored, some junior officials embraced the 
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opportunity to be revenged on their seniors for sundry offictal 
tyrannies of recent date. The seniors were perpetually 
* floored” in argument—finiding the juniors too witty or too 
unanimous—and whenever this happened, no mercy was 
shown to the vanquished. “Finally,” said the Radical. 
organ, “tho meetings ceased altogether to give themselves 
any concern about the purpose for which they had been ori- 
ginally convened, and devoted their time entirely to disputes 
of a personal nature,” 

The last number of the Kibi Dango has a cartoon referring 

to this affair, Seven persons are represented, three of whom 
are engaged in a violent altercation about the contents of a 
book which lies before them, while the remaining four have 
passed the stage where words satisfy the outraged fingers, and 
have procecded in pairs to the ultima ratio. The grand 
point of attack with each seems to be the hirsute appendage 
of one another’s faces and an old gentleman of inquisitive 
disposition has succeeded in converting the beard hair of his 
vis-a-vis into a lever of the first order, therewith wrenching 
open the other's jaws and gazing abstractedly into the gullet, 
his own visage the while being wondrously distorted by a 
similar application of force at the ends of his moustaches. 
Overhead is a sign board with the inscription :—“ Society of 
idlers (otherwise, officials) fer discussing laws relating to 
fools: Okuracho.” (Street of Great Darkness, otherwise 
Finance Department), and in the letter press is this conversa- 
tion :— 

A. “Come along, let us dispense with all question of pre- 
cedence and so forth among the cat-fish and lampreys (1) !” 

B. “ By all means, Apropos of lampreys, too, I should 
like to ask the Chairman what steps he has taken about his 
share in the bill for our eel-dinner the other day.” 

C. “Poh! Dll bet you have n’t settled your own aecount 
at the ‘ Poor Pussy’ (*) tea-louse yet.” 

D, “ Hilloa! Is there anything about pussies in the laws 
we have to discuss ?” 

C. “ Not exactly, but there’s something in the new Penal 
Code about ordering refreshments and paying for them.” 

Free fight, in which dusters, dust-pans and tea-cups take 
part, 


* 
# * 


‘The same scoffer also makes merry at the expense of 
Messrs. Fukuchi and Maruyama, editors of the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun and Meiji Nippa,in connection with the lectures 
on the subject of “ gradual progress’ lately delivered by 
those gentlemen at the Shintomiza theatre. The cartoon, 
however, lias not much to recommend it. The lecturers are 
represented as girls in the act of baking and selling tongue- 
shaped fish cutlets to which they are applying a sauce called 
“miso.” The point of the juke is contained in the double 
meaning of the expression “ miso wo tsukeru.” whlch signi- 
fies either to “sauce” or to “botch.” Evidently the Kyrd; 
Dango—which like all comic papers is radical to the back- 
bone—would have its readers believe that the editurs made a 
mess of their lecturing venture. 





The funniest exhibit in the Exhibition at Osaka this year 
this year is the composition of the English notices attached 
here atid there through the building. We find, for example, 
such plirases as the following :— 

“Visitors not allowed to touch the articles without a per- 
mission of watchman.” 

“Visitors must recomplace the articles if they have done 
any damage to them.” 





Valgar epithets applied to persons wearing moustaches and 


ras. 
9 Popular term for dancing girls. 
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|sentations of demons and other superstitutional beings. 


“ First entrance for visitors to Visit all arranged rooms of 
articles,” 

But the bonne bouche of the whole is the superscription of 
a fragment of timber which purports to be part of an ancient 
canoe, and which is certainly curious in that the thwarts 
pass quite through the side, the holes that contain them 
affording easy ingress to the water. Whatever be the expla- 
nation of this freak in ship-building, the writing above it 
runs thus :—‘ The boat was diggen on from the ground, 
which is belongs to S. Sakura’s own property when was 
digging up the river called Itachi-kawa at Namba-mura, 
1878 and therefore this is an ancient boat, which had been 
used before or after thousand years, and perhaps this is 


ancient Utsubo-Fune.” 


x 
* * 


Otherwise worthy of more than common note are a pair of 
wooden figures carved by Unkei, who flourished during the 
thirteenth century of our era. Whether considered as works 
of art or from a purely technical aspect, these carvings are 
among the finest, if not the very finest, speeimens of Japa- 
nese art we have ever seen, and an examination of them 
goes far to contradict the theory that Japanest artists ignored 
the beauties of the human figure. ‘That they ever studied 
anatomy or gave themselves much concern about veins and 
thews, no one can possibly pretend, and it is for this reason 
they succeeded best when they confined themselves to repre- 
But 
in sober truth those who compare the works of bygone ages 
with the miserable counterfeits of to-day, may well be ex- 
cused if they end by becoming /audatores temporis acti. We 
remember to have seen it said somewhere that in the highest 
Greek work the object can be looked at again and again | 
during oue’s whole life, and some new beauty will always be 
discovered there—some new idea always unfolded—a deeper 
insight perpetually gained into the heart and soul of the 
artist, and into that infinite and ideal world from which he 
drew his inspirations, The same, though not perhaps in 
quite so high a sense, may be said of the chef deuvres 
handed down by the old Japanese masters : what distin- 
guishes them essentially from modern work is that the latter 
palls upon one, immediately, while acquaintance only serves 
to lend new charms to the former. Those who are fortunate 
enough to see these two figures by Unkei will readily admit 
the truth of what they say, and we could sincérely wish to see. 
them acquired for the National Museum in Tokiyo, rather 
than left to incur the risks of a provincial existence. 


x 


Mr. Tomobé, editor of the Hochi Shimbun, has again 
brought himself under the lash of the law by publishing, 
without permission of tho authorities, » memorial address- 
ed by certain individuals in the North to the Government, 
asking for the erention of a Northern Capital. He was 
condemned on the 28th ultimo, in comformity with Article 
16 of tlie Press Laws. Inu April last—about twelve months 
since—the editors of the Afochs and other vernacular jour- 
uals ‘wore punished, under the same legal provision, for 
publishing a petition addressed to the Emperor by their 
Excellencies Okuma and Ito on the subject of the establish- 
ment of a Government Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, at which time, it may be remombered, we discussed 
the matter at some length. To our thon remarks we have 
little to add except expression of some astonishment that 
a Japanese editor should be so rash, or so extremely care- 
loss, as to repeat an offence, simply clearly and deliberately 
denounced by the law, for which he suffered a penalty less 
than a year ago. But Mr. Tomobé’s case prosents au ano- 
maly which deserves further notice, The recent judgment 
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upon him states that, “ though ho was liable ton fine of yen 
100 for his transgression, yet, ns he is less that twenty 
years of age, his punishment will be commuted by one 
degree, aud ho will accordingly be amerced in the sum of 
yen 75 only.” This decision is iu full accord with Art. 81 
of the Penal Code, which was thus religiously observed by 
the Tokiyo Court. But does it not strike the proprietors 
of the print, as it cortainly impresses the public, that so 
young, and evidently so rash, n man, is hardly the proper 
sort of person to be placed in editorial charge of so im- 
portant a journal as the Hochi Shimbun. If on the other 
hand he is allowed to fill it, is not his plea of “infancy,” 
in extenuation of an offence, puerile—not to say mean—in 
the extreme? Tho public is not unfamiliar with the fact that 
the nominal post of editor of many of the leading Japanese 
journals is filled by a mere. figure-hoad paid to do nothing 
but accept the responsibility of tho writings cf the actual 
staff of contributors. * Such place-holders are well-known 
tothe members of the vernacular Fourth Estate ns “ Prison- 
Editors.” Yet even they, for the credit of the jouruals 
they represent, should have the prestance of manhood, and 
the semblance at least of the prestige which attaches to age 
and experience. We trust that tho proprietors of the Hochi 
and other Tokiyo journals will see the ndvisability of 
dispensing with their Master {Tomobés as soon ns possible. 





We observe with pleasure that the Tokiyo authorities are 
doing their best to perfect » system for the prevention and 
control of fires, which, as our readers are but too well nware, 
have proved so disastrous to the metropolis, no later than 
during the last winter, to say nothing of more terrible pre- 
vious epidemic conflagrations. It may be remembered that, 
in February last year, a set of precautionary regulations 
was framed, in accordance with which certain thorough fares 
were established as “ lines of prevention,” the houses along 
the lines to be built of brick, stone, or other uninflam- 
mable material, whilst those within the enclosed arens were 
all to be roofed with tiles or metal. A mixed commission 
composed of officinls of the Fu and Police staffs has been 
busily engaged in enforcing these regulations, with such 
effect that many of the houses within the lines have been 
rebuilt already in the form prescribed. ‘To this fact, the 
increased vigilance of the police, and prompt assistance 
rendered by the remodelled Tire Brigade, may no 
doubt bo ascribed the happy diminution in the number 
and extent of fire catustrophes during the past season. 
Another set of rules has boon issued on the same subject— 
this time by the Superintendent-General of the Metropolitan 
Police. These regulations purport to be “for the gui- 
dance of residents in the event of fire.’ ‘They provide 
that all the streets within the distance of two cho 
from a centre of fire, shall be Hijoba, or 
districts of accidout, within which no person shall be permit- 
ted to enter during n conflagration, with the following 
exceptions :—(a) persons owning houses or actually resid- 
ing within the “lines’’: (b) relatives and friends 
anxious to reuder assistance: (c) officials of any 
kind whose bureaux are within the “ lines,” and those 
officers whose duty may necessitate their presence: (d) 
persons employed in temples, shriues, schools or mercantile 
companies within the “ lines,” and (e) individuals willing 
to assist in subduing the flames. It is further provided 
that no obstruction shall be offorred to the work of the fire- 
brigades or the passaye of their engines. Should a fire 
occur at vight, lighted Iauterns must be hung in front of 
alt houses within five cho, while all establishments, great or 
small, situated three cho to windward aud five to leeward 
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must be provided with buckets filled with wator for the 
nse of the inmates or their neighbors. Again, the 
occupants of all houses to leeward of the flames must have 
n good louok-out kept on the roofs of their houses to extin- 
guish flying sparks and embers as they full. Private wells 
and pools must all be rendered available for a general supply 
of water: in case of necessity the feuces and walls which 
ubstruct access to such reservoirs may be broken through. 
No person withont the most cogent reason for abstention caa 
refuse to nid in extinguishing n fire when called upon by 
the officinls, On the whole it is evident that the rules 
have been drawn up with careful and practical deliberation. 
At the same time considerable discretion will be required 
in enforcing them—wore care and discretion than perhaps 
can possibly be exercised in a moment of grave danger und 
its concomitant excitement. Nevertheless, if they are 
merely successful iu restraining the crowds of luzy and 
obstructive spectntors who gather round a fire, and impede 
the honest work of extinction, prevention, and salvage :— 
if they prevent any of the heartless robberies which are 
only too frequent during the terrible calamity of n great | 
blaze, they will reward alike those who framed, and those 
who enforce, them. 





Since the first importation of diving apparatus into Japan, 
many native projectors have, with more or less success, 
utilized the invention, especially in the investigation of the 
heds of rivers and of tho sea nenr the coast, where his- 
tory or tradition speaks of drowned treasure. Some of these 
ventures have been successful. ‘Thus we are credibly in- 
formed that one man recovered from the profundities of tho 
Sumidagawa, in the course of two days, quite three hund- 
red yen worth of old coins. But diving contrivances are 
also employed in a more strictly industrial nnd legitimate 
manner, as for instance in fishing for 4wabi. Formerly on 
the coasts of Japan this entorpriso was conducted, as is 
atill the caso in the poarl and pearl shell fisheries of Ceylon 
aud Australia, with the sole aid of uaked divers, whe plunge 
to the bottom, and, after a search more or less long, bring 
up what treasures of the deep they can carry in their 
hands, or stow away in their armpits. Diving dresses are 
now very largely employed along these shores—so exien- 
sively in fnet that there is danger of the utter exhaustion of 
the prolific and useful beds of béche-de-mer, the fishermen be- 
ing careless as to any renovation of the supply, and literally 
holding that all is fish, to be availed of, that comes to their 
net. The attention of the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been directed to this abuse of one of Nature's gone- 
rous gifts. He has issued a circular to officials of Cities 
and Prefectures having jurisdiction nlong the coast, ordering 
them to caution the fishermen against an extravagance 
which must react harmfully upon themselves ; and request- 
ing that they (the officinls in question) will advise him of 
what they think the best means to protect the Awad: from 
indiscriminate destruction, As the molluse is really one of 
the “staples” of Japan, whether in providing food for the 
people or for export of its shell and the animal contained 
therein, it is woll that measures should be taken to 
perpetuate iis existence hereabouts, before protective 
measures are too Inte to be effectual. 





Iu April last year we reviewed, at sume length, the 
scheme for the construction of a railway betweeu Tukiyo 
and Awomori, and the formation of the Nippon Railway 
Company for the purpose of undertaking the work. More 
recently we published a translation of the “ Stipalations of 
Privileges” granted to the company by the Government. 
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The association has now issucd a prosjectus announcing 
the objects of its formation and calling for public subscrip- 
tion to its capital, As the docnmont is the first announce- 
ment of the kind emanating from the company itself, it 
may be worth while to note somo of ils more important 
features. It commences by explaining the various advant- 
ages of railways and the necessity in the present day for 
their extension in Japan, and goes on to say that. tho com- 
pany has been formed with the object of constructing 1 
line between ‘Tokiyo and Awomori, part of which (from: 
Tokiyo to Mayebashi) is to be commenced forthwith. The 
capital is fixed at yen 20,000,000, in 400,000 shares of 
yen. 50 onch. Yen 6,000,000 representing 120,000 shares 
is to be subscribed by the promoters; and the balance 
(i.e. yen 14,000,000) is open to public subseription. 
Payments are to be made in twelve instalmonts, extending 
over n period of six years commencing in June next :—-the 
first and second instalments to consist of 10 per cent, and 
the third and all ensuing’ instalments of 8 per cent, of the 
whole amount of the shares, Interest on the 
thus invosted will begin to accruo from the month after 
that in which the principal is paid to the com- 
pany. Light per cent per annum being guaranteed 
by the Government, the dividends shall in no case be 
Jess than that amount, but if the profits of the company 
exceed that percontnge- tho excess, however great, 
shall be distributed among the shareholders, A share- 
holder is at liberty to sell his share so soon as he bas pnrid 
the first instalment, or ton per cent of the whole. ‘To the 
prospectus is appended the form of application for shares, 
-a8 also a list of Banks, etc., where such application may be 
made, 


money 





The Bookseller tells us that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Bowes have just issued n-facsimile reproduction of ono of 
the seven books printed in 1521 by Jolin Siberch, the first. 
Cambridge printer. It is a translation by Linacre of two 
treatises by Galen: “ Galoni Pergawensis de ‘Tempern- 
. mentis, et do Inaquali Intemperic libri tres. Thoma 
Linacro Anglo Inuterprete.” An introduction by Dr. 
Joseph Frank Payne, follow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
furnishes a biographial sketch of Linacre, but of the 
printer scarcely anything is known beyond the fact that he 
was the first printer in Cambridge, and that he produced 
seven books in 1521,-and one in tho year following. After 
that, all traco of him is Jost; nor have any other bcoks 
been discovered of which he was the printer, either in 
Cambridge or elsewhere. Reproductions of the whole of 
the eight books are in preparation, one of which will 
contain some notes by Mr. Bradshaw, the University 
Librarian. This volume is a small quarto in Roman type, 
apparently printed four pages at a time, and gathered in 
octaves. ‘Lhe size of the page is about 54 by 4} in. roughly 
mensured, and the small size of the formes point to the 
fact that Siberth’s plant could not have been very 
extensive, oven for his day. The book is a literary 
curiosity, which will bo valued by all collectors of 
incunabula. 





“Can nothing be done to devolop the industrial re- 
sources of Ireland”? isn question which English econo- 
mists and statesmen are almost despairingly endeavouring to 
A long and well considered article in the British 
Mail of the 1st of February oudeavours, with a fair 
amount of success, to establish the following proposi- 
tions :-—=(1) Tha 
Tro'aud is (he real causo uf much of the existing discoutent 


solve, 


tthe absence of industrial employment in 
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and disaffection, and that it will, if uot remedied, always 
constitute a standing danger to.the peace of the country. 
(2) That it is caused chiefly by the absence of prent 
capitalists from Ireland itself, and the reluctance of inves- 
tors ontside Ireland to invest in that country, (3) That 
this reluctance is due principally to the belief that Ireland 
is devoid of all natural industrial resources. (4) That to 
overcome this preji@lice, it is desirable to institute, by 
moans of a Royal Commission, n thorongh investigation 
into the condition, capabilities and prospects of the whole 
island, with a view to tho resuscitation of its industries. 
(5) That as commerce follows, but does not precede, rail- 
ways, and as the railway system in Ireland is very 
deficient, the first and most pressing necessity is the 
development and oxtensicn of railway communication. (6) 
That as material difficulties prevent this being done by 
private enterprise, it is the duty of the State either to try 
the expedient of ‘building state railways in Ireland, or, as 
in Iudia, to promote and encourage such undertakings by 
guaranteeing thom for a limited period. 


xe 
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“ T foel as raugh convinced as any man,” said Sir Robert 
Pecl, ‘that no singla mensure will be sufficient for the 
purpose of redeeming Ireland.” ‘These words remain as 
true to-day as at the time of their utterance. Yet there is 
a constant tendency in the public mind to fix itself upon 
one specific object to work for and accomplish, however, 
inadequately, some particular end, and then to resign itself 
with pleased self-complaconcy to the thought that every- 
thing has now been done that any reasonable man cai 
expect for the pacification of Ireland. There is just now a 
special danger of such a relapse. ‘The Land Act was 
passod last session by almost superhuman exertions, and it 
ig a common fecling that, for the present at any rate, 
Treland must bo satisfied with that measure of justice. But 
although the land question was without doubt the one 
which pressed most urgently for immediate consideration, 
it would be altogether to misconceive the problem of the 
regoneration of Ireland, were we to regard even the Land 
Act of 1881 as tho panacea of all her ills. 


* 


= 


* * 


Burke, himself au Jrishiman, speaking of Ireland, once 
finely said :—* I know not how to draw up an indictment 
agninst a whole people.” But as little can it be doubted 
that the most disaffected districts and those which are most 
distinguished for the digraceful scenes which of late have 
given thom an unhappy notoriety, are those in which tho 
population is solely or almost entirely dependent upon 
pasturage ; and it is a fact that, while the worst classes in 
these parts are responsible for the outrages, the better ones 
are terrorised into a kind of silent complicity. ‘That 
this is so is proved by the following interesting facts 
which wero recently published by the Standard respecting 
the twelve connties which have been scheduled as being 
especially disturbed districts, The counties in question 
comprise nearly half the surfaco of Iroland, and are inha- 
bited by nearly 40 per cent of its population, Upon an 
average nearly 38 por cent of the people in this area can 
neither read nor wrile. Fifty-five per cent of the land is 
scheduled as pasture, as against 49 per cont throughout 
The 
number of holdings valued at 4/ and under is the same as 
in other parts of Cho country, namely 33 per cent. With 
respect to the still wider area, inavhich tho service of writs 


Ireland generally ; and 24 per cent only is tillago. 


through the post is now permitted, the figures are much 
the same; buta still larger proportion of the inhabitants 
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of this region, viz. 39 per cent, is wholly illiterate. 
Fifty-two per cent. of tho acreage is pasture, 24 per cent 
tillage, and 20 per cent bog. Here, then, we see that the 
most disturbed and disaffected parts of the country are 
those in which the people are at once the poorest, the most 
illiterate, and the least engaged in cuntinuous and laborious 
occupations. What better proof can gvo have that “ the 
idlest regions in Ireland are the most dangerous, and that 
where the men have no sphero for honest and exacting 
labour, they seem to busy themselves most eagerly about the 
impossible programme of the Land League.” 
wo *« 

The second report of the Irish Railway Commissioners 
points out, in the clearest and most convincing terms, that 
‘the moral effect upon a people of « system of stendy and 
remunerative employment is an object of public importance 
not inferior to its influence upon their physicnl condition ; 
for it is invariably found that, where industry prevails, 
order and respect for laws accompany it. “ Ireland,’’ the 
report procceds, “ forms no exception to this rule. ‘The 
vice and bane of its people is idleness. They have little to 
do; no useful or profitable occupation to devote their time 
and thoughts to; and hence thoso habits of intemperance, 
and that proueness to outrage and contention which un- 
happily distinguish them. But those among them who 
have been for any considerable time engaged in pursuits 
which afford encouragement to industry, rarely trouble 
themselves about angry local differences. ‘Tho hand of the 
thrifty and diligent is not often raised in fierce and cla- 
¢norous dispute, or scenes of sectarian strifo and ranconr.” 


a 
* * 


‘After all, the great bano of Ireland is Jack of capital, and 
this may be traced in a secondary degree to the want of faith 
not unnaturally felt by the wealthy of the sister island in Irish 
capabilities for Inbor and prudence. Some of our home 
contemporaries, however, trace more directly the reluctance 
of English investors to have anything to do with Ireland 
to a deep-rooted conviction that the latter country has no 
resources to develop. And yet it is we (English) who, as 
Mr. Phillips Bevan said, in an exhaustive and an interest- 
ing paper recently read before the Statistical Society, 
“have neglected the industrial resources of Ireland until 
we almost assume that industry cannot flourish there.” 
Here we have reached a conclusion, the accuracy of which 
may be tested by facts. Prejudices in respect of climatic 
or religious iufluences may be hard to combat, owing to 
their unseen or indirect mode of acting. But where an 
inveterate prejudice prevails which really is little less than 
gross ignorance of the existence of certain and natural 
phenomena that go to make up the “ industrial resources ” 
of a country, then surely an appeal to actual facts 
ought to convince nll but the most fanatic believer 
in his own human iufallibility..§ What then are the facts ? 
In the first place, it is to be noted that this complaint of 
the want of industrial resources in Ireland is comparative- 
ly of modern date, and is principally the result, it must be 
owned, of that selfish aud short sighted policy which in 
past times sought to exterminate the commerce as well as 
the native population of Ireland. “ ‘The want of trade in 
Ireland proceeds from the want of people.” (Sir William 
Temple, 1735, p. 100, Essay). ‘There was a time, how- 
ever, when Irish commercial enterprise was far ahead of 
that of England herself. ‘Lo take a fuw instances. In the 
year 1632 the Earl of Cork had, we are told, in his several 
forg.s 1,000 tous of bar iron, besides 103 tons drawn out 
‘end fagotted iuto rods at a slitting mill, and about 2,000 
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tons of pig iron ; whilo in 1629 Luke Brady, of Thomgreny, 
in county Cork, and others, had obtained a patent fot mak- 
ing iron ordnance shot and cross-bow shot. Mr. Bevan, 
on whose authority these facts are cited, also tells us that 
previous to 1636, when Lord Strafford, the then lord- - 
lientenant, thought fit to discourage tho woollen trade, it 
had become of such importance that even official forms 
could not put it down ; cheaper living and low wages had 
attracted capitalists from England and the continent, so 
that the Irish woollen trade, ospecially friezes and com- 
mon cloths, defied competition. And the further we go 
back the greater was the celebrity which Irish wools ap- 
pear to have enjoyed. ‘Thus Macpherson states that in 
1360, stiffs called fnys, made in Ireland, were in such re- 
quest on the continent, that they were imitated by makers 
in Catalonis ; they were esteemed also in Italy, aud were 
worn by the ladies of Florence, where the luxury of dress 
was carried to the highest pitch. - What a contrast, this, to 
the disheartening eutvies in Irish directories of the present 
day, such as “ Ballinnkill (Queen’s county)—woollen trade 
decayed ; “ Palmerston—flax, oil, lead and iron trades all 
gono ;” “ Kilkenny—woollen cloths and bliankots, once 
very flourishing, but now extinct,” and much more to the 
like effect. | 


- 


* 
* * - 


Tho coal-mines of Ireland are rich and easy of working. 
On them Englaud may yet have to fall back for her home 
supply and export purposes, when her Welsh, Midland, 
and North-country mines are exhausted. Yet what hap- 
pens now ? Belfast alone took from Scotlnnd 882,182 tons - 
in 1880, a large amount of which might just as well have 
come from the Dungtunon conl fields as from Scotland. ~ 
Moreover, the Irish coals are sald to be of excellent quality, 
both bituminous aud authracite; aud in the Connaught 
conl-field there are large deposits of argillaceous ore, equal 
to that of Wales or Staffordshire, which is to be had.for 
the picking up, and which might be used for steel-making 
by the dephosphorising process. ‘Turning to other natural 
products, we learn that copper and lead exist in many 
other places, besides those whore they are now worked ; 
and it is stated as a fact that pisolitic ore from Antrim can 
bo smelted at Belfast with the aid of Welsh or Scotch coal, 
for 1/. 17s. per ton, while Cumberland hematite costs at 
least 2/. 7s. Gd. per ton to produce. There are abundant: 
deposits of China clay, which might be worked at success- 
fully as at Belleck. Bath freestone is imported at needless 
expense, seeing that there is an abundance of fine Irish 
building stones and marble. Even in respect of the staple 
and only flourishing industry of the island, the linen trade 
of Belfast, Ireland produces only 20,000 tons of flax, as 
compared with 94,000 which she needs, but now princi- 
pally imports. Little is done also in the way of paper 
making, although the plant kuown as molinia caerulea 
grows aubndaatly on partly drained bogs, and is said to be 
an excellent paper-making substance. 


* 
* * 


It is worthy of notice that afforestation is strenuously 
recommended ng one alleviant of Hibornian distress. The 
scarcity of woods and forests in Ireland, the resalt again, 
it must be owned, of English mis-rule in tho past, is a 
sufficient reason for tho absence of shipbuilding in local 
ports, and oxplains why barrel-hoops, hay-rakes and even 
firewood have to be imported. This latter want might 
certainly be remedied with far less difficulty than is usual- 
ly supposed, ‘The whole question of. tree-planting in Ire- 
laud has recently beon discussed in au interesting letter 
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from Mr. W. H. Ablett to the Times ; and few will be found 
to disagree with him, when he says that,“ in many parts of 
Ireland where the land is ill-drained and wet, several varie- 
- ties of tho willow tribe might be planted advantageously, 
the wood of which, though not as valuable as that of the 
hard-wooded trees, yet has its marketable value, and is 
useful for making rake and scythe handles, sheap hurdles, 
&c., its lightness being a recommendation for such uses.” 


* 
* * 


But one great need of the Emerald Isle is the facility 
for travel and traffic, and corresponding comfort and civiliz- 
ation, afforded by railways. And on this point the arguments 
employed by British economists of reputation in favor 
of large extension of the Irish railway system, are not 
without a potent echo in Japan. Not only are railways 
among the most effective means of extending civilisation, 
but both for the security of a country and the development 
of ils natural capabilities iron roads are absolutety essen- 
tial. And it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that, whilo railways almost invariably, nay inevitably, cause 
traffic aud commercial intercourse to spring up, the Intter 
very rarely succeed in struggling into existence in’ the 
absence of the furmer. Whether wo considor the ngricul- 
tural interests of the country, or its fisheries, or its hither- 
to little used stores of minerals, stones, aud other natural 
products, it is alike evident that the opening up of those 
districts which areas yet comparatively unknown, would 
in time effect a starting but beneficial change in the aspect 
and condition of the country, In tho outlying districts 
of Kerry, for instance, to which we have referred; it 
would be an immense boon to the many tenant farmers 
who help to supply the Cork market with butter, could 
they send. it at once by rail, instead of having long 
journeys to accomplish by road. Equally impoitant is the 
means of rapid communication between the inland towns 
and the distant seaside places, such as Dingle, Caherciveen, 
Cast'e-town, Berehaven, &., witha view to developing 
the fi-heries, which lave been truly described as mines of 
wealth, if only proper steps were adopted for working 
them. And again,as Mr. G. P. White many years ago 
pointed out, railways are most ospecially required for the 
carringe of limestone, culm, coral-sand, seaweed, &ec, 80 
abundant in some localities, and so much required in the 
unclaimed districts. For all these purposos, then, railways 
are a prime necessity to the welfare of the country, and a 
considerable local traffic would undoubtedly soon spring up 
when once they were at work and capital supplied for 
the purpose. : 
















































route.” A memorial had, it was stated, keen addressed to 
Eurl Granville by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
praying that his Lordship will (ako the earlicst possible 
steps to obtain the application of the ad valorem reduction 
of duties contained in the Treaty of Kuldja to British 
exports from Chinese treaty ports. 





With reference to the Fapan Gazette's statement that the 
not infrequent personal accidents upon the railways in this 
country are due to the stupidity of the workmen “ employ- 
ed upon the rails” ; the following accidents (which occurred 
Inst week upon the} Kiyoto-Kobe line) have been brought to 
our notice as illustrative of the nature of that journal’s 
information. 

On the 18th instant, a man (unknown) suddenly stepped 
upon the line near Yamasaki asa train approached, was in- 
stantly strack by the engine, and killed. There was no path 
at this place, and the man had no business there. 

On the 22nd instant, a woman (found to be from a distant 
part of the country) was observed walking upon the line in 
front of a train, The engine-driver made every effort 
to attract her attention, and stop the train; the former 
without effect, but heso reduced the speed that the womay, 
although knocked down, was able to resume her journey on 
foot; having also learned to distinguish the features of 
difference between a railway and a jinrikisha road. 

On the 23rd instant the body of a man was found lying 
npon the line near Kiyoto. A last will and testament found 
in his pocket, indicate] that he was tired of this mundane 
existence, and used the Railway as the quickest means of 
shifting the scenes. 





Yot another instance of the Gazette's crass ignorance 
cannot, in justice to those concerned, be left unnoticed, 
Some days ngo, that journal contained the following 
paragraph :— 

We observe that the parts of the enrriages for the Tokio 
lramway aro now being fixed together. ‘The manner 
in which this is being done is sufficient to excite n feeling 
of disgust mingled with regret in the breast of nuy who 
appreciate nice work and deplore wholesale botching, The 
workmanship of these carringes is apparently perfect, and 
we have no doubt the joints could he easily and well put 
together by workmen of any ordinary skill. . Screws are 
used for holding the parts together, and instead of dealing 
with them in the usual manner, the unskilled workmon at 
present employed have been scen actually driving them 
with hammors, as though they were nails. If the rails are 
to be laid ns clumsily as the carriages are being construct- 
ed, we opine that the discomfort will bo Sreat and the ro- 
sult a failure, ; 

It will amuse our readers to hear that the « screws ”’ 
here alluded to, are not screws at all but bolts, which must 
of course first be driven through the holes prepared for 
their reception, before the “nuts” can be screwed on. 
Can it be possible that our contemporary . supposes every- 
thing with a nut to be ascrew? For tho rest, these. 
carringes—dostined fur the Tokiyo ‘Tramway Company — 
aro in process of erection at Shimbashi by the Carriage 
Department Staff of the Government Railways; and it is. 
tobe presumed that the superintendents and workmen, . 
both Japanese and Foreign — trained engineers and 
mechanics as they are—understand the business of carringo- - 


building better than the editor of the Gazette, who will do- 


; well to bear in mind tho old adnge:—N, t ; 
with the difference in the differential duty of importation ponene Carininiy (hese : ane ce _ af sn 
° , , ; , : arr 3 recent. mult ag. 
into Russia—which amounts to no less ‘than 24 copecks in! é aes i ie 


, ‘the Shimbashi workshops snecest thi i 
gold, or threo-fifths of the antire duly by sea—would to n: ee re ee ae eee om ab 


; having been constructed | k l l tha 
great extent divert the export of tea to Russia from the! ,. = er em nares 
: ; differeuce between a screw and a bolt, 
London market and cause it to resume its old overland | 
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Speaking at  meetivg of tho London Chamber of Com- 
‘merce in January, Mr. Magniac, M. P., to whom the Lord 
Mayor relinquished his sent as Chairman, among other 
important subjects alluded to the “ favored nation clause ” 
in treatios. “He hoped that every effurt would be made 
to get from China the same advantages as are derived by 
Russia under the Jate treaty, and to obtain such a favored 
nation clause as would cover every similar case.” The 
same subject is under consideration of the Manchester 
Chamber. It was there pointed ont that “a distinction wns 
drawn betweon exports hy sen and exports overland, from 
which Russias would derive some advantage ; for that re- 
duction of the export duty on ten sent to Russia, combinod 
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A most extraordinary case of contempt of a British Court 
of Justico has occurred in Singapore, and has resulted in the 
Captain of a Spanish steamer boing commilted to prison 
for six calendar months or until he shall sooner purge him- 
self of his offence. The case is reported at length, and 
commented upon, by the Strait#! Limes. The Marquis do 
Campo’s steamer Leon X//I, 1,487 tons, Captain Riquer, 
arrived on the 10th of March in Singapore from 
Barcelona. While the vesscl was passing through the 
Red Sea, the Captain suddenly ordered the arrest of Mr. 
Wardrop, Chief Engineer, a British subject, together 
with that of two other Englishmen—the Second and 
Third Enginers respoctively. What is the naturo of the 
offence against Spanish law with which they were charged 
has not transpired ; and the fact of their being kept in dur- 
ance was only made public by letters from them addressed 
to Singaporo and sont surreptitiously from Aden thither. 
The Singapore Association of Engineers to whom the cor- 
rospondence was submitted, took up the case with vigor, 
and employed logal assistance, in deference to whose re- 
quisition a writ of attachment was issued against the Captain. 
That gentleman was arrested on board, and brought before 
the Chief Justice who ordored that he should be kept in 
custody pending the return of a writ of habeas corpus for the 
production of the three engineers. ©§ The Spanish 
Consul appeared on the scene; and seems to have be- 
haved ina very melodramatic and unseemly manner. He 
ordered the departure of the vessel without the Captuin, 
who was thus, of course, rendered unable to comply with 
dhe injunction to produce his captives. Theso wore 
retained on the ship, where their lot is said to be a very 
hard one, and have beon taken on to Manila, while the 
Captuin, without whose consent it is hardly possiblo that the 
shipshould have been despatched, is undor sentence, ns above 
stated, to six months confinement for a gross contempt of 
Court. The whole fnets of the caso have been laid before 
the British and Spanish Governments, who betwoen them 
will probably be able to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
ofa grave difficulty, nnd remedy the ill-effectsa of a hot- 
headed shipmaster’s and an injudicions Consul’s arbitrary 
and ill-advised action. 





All ronders of English who have travelled much on the 
continent have had occasion to be grateful to Baron 
Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, for his enterprise in furnishing them, 
in cheap, clearly legible, and conveniently portable, form, 
with the works of standard British authors. Many of 
them have had occasion to regret the sacrifice they made 
of their travelling library to the Custom House officials at 
Dover. ‘The Tauchnitz publishers are, we believe, popular 
with that exacting class, the makers of books and holders 
of copyright, whose pecuniary rights are rigorously re- 
spected in the Leipsic editions of their property. The 
Tauchuitz Library now uumbers two thousand volumes. 
The last on the list is a view of ‘ Kuglish Literature in 
the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the Past.” It is 
from the pen of Professor Henry Morley, whose qualifica- 
tions for the task have been amply demonstrated by his 
previous writings on this subject. By reason of its size, 
the work is necessarily wore in the nature of a catalogue 
raisonné (han an elaborate analysis, but in many instances 
the distinctive.characleristics of a writer are clearly des- 
ciibed. Tho valuo and interest of the volume, whieh is 
published in England by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co,, are 
Culiancod by a frontispiece comprising fac-similes of the 
nulographs of those who have contributed to the Tauchnitz 
Cullection, and awong whom are Dickens, ‘Thackeray, 
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Carlyle, Macaulay, Robert Browning, George Eliot, 
Lytton, Cardinal Nowiman, Lord Beaconsficl, Washington 
Irving, Kingsley, Ainsworth, Douglas Jerrold, Shirley 
Brooks, Alexander Dyce, Hepworth Dixon, Charles Lever, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, “ Ouida,” E. A. Freeman, Charles 
Reade, Mackenzio Wallace, and last, but not least, Mark 
Twain. 

Princess Louiso (Marchioness of Lorno) is about to con- 
Lribute to Good Words n-sevios of drawings illustrative of 
Quebec and its surroundings. ‘Thoy were being engraved 
at the date of the departure of the Jast English mail, and 
will he published immediately, in company with historical 
nnd descriptive notes and a poem on Quebee by the 
Marquis of Lorne. 





We learn from the respective agents that the P. & O. 
S. S. Zambesi left Hongkong at 10 a.m, on Good Friday, 
the 7th instant, for, Yokohama direct ; and that the O. & O. 
Company's new steamer the Arabic will be despatched 
hence for San Francisco on Saturday the 22nd instant. 

There was a short shock of earthquake this morning at 
o.17 a.m. 

We read in the Hiogo News that the S. S. Antonio 
from London left Singapore for Hongkong and ports on 
the 25th ultimo. 

7 —_— 

We are informed by the Agents, Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. that the S.S. Glenavon wil! be despatched from 
this port for New York, viii the Suez Canal, about the end 
of next month. 





[Mr. Oscar Wilde was at first disappointed with Ningara : 
he complained of its want of grandeur and variety of line, 
but he admitted that the colours of the Falls were beauti- 
ful. Underneath the Falls he realized their majesty and the 
strength of the physical forces at work.—Jlorning Paper.} 

Falls of Niagara! What shall I say to you? 
What sort of view of your merits convey to you? 
You who have so many visitors awed 
_ (Mostly: inferior persons, - no doubt of it). | 
Shall I pronounce you successful or “out of it” ? 
Are you consummate or are you a fraud? 


Much as I fear that my hosts will be hurt if I 
Cannot consent to your merits to certify, 

Truth, which is quite too supremely divine, 
May not be blinked without blameful impiety ; 
Where, then, Niagara, where's your variety ? 

Where, my poor Falls, is your grandcur of line ? 


Must I decide that you scarcely have got any ? 
Must I remark on your painful monotony ? 
Must I—since thus you centinue to thrust 
Water iu floods on one’s senses incessantly — 
Animadyert on this feature uupleasantly ? 
Worthy cascade, I’m afraid that I must. 


Tell me too, pray, is that curve satisfactory ? 

Are not those boulders perceptibly packed awry ? 
Is not the water a trifle too flat ? 

Look to the left of it, look to the right of if, 

Look at the breadth as compared with the height of il ; 
Is there no room for improvement in that? 


Still you hare points which may serve you redeemingly— - 
Points which have won you your worshippers, seemingly, 
Since even I can allow. their delight : 
What though your curves may be moulded less graciously, 
Yet is your colour distinctly too preciously 
‘loned inte harmonies ulterly right. 
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Ay, and in sooth at your stream when I look again 
(More, when I enter that galleried nook again) 
Something of majesty now do I note. 
Nor can I question the force thut is dashing you 
Over the precipice, not to say splashing you 
Over my wonderful fur-collared coat. 
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silver alone. Copper was the universal medium 
of exchange, or, to speak more correctly, copper aided 
by iron; through neither of these metals could be 
employed in sufficiently small quantities {o represent a 
single mon, which was the unit. The Bunsen—or 
“white ear’’ (mimi-jiro), a3 it was called from the 
colour of its rim—was equal to one rin or ten mon ; 
and next to this came the Bunkiu, which circulated 
as fifteen’ mon (one rin and a half); followed by 
the Aosen (two rin), and the Tempo (eight rin). 
Weight excepted, it was a most convenient system 
of coinage for thrifty folk who paid their way 
as they went, and the square hole inthe middle 
of each piece facilitated carriage and counting in 
© way that modern mints have been ill-advised to 
abolish. What we desire to notice here, however, is 
uot the advantages or disadvantages of this copper 
currency, but rather its extensive use and numerous 
dimensions—facts from which we may fairly argue 
that very large quantities were in circulation. Indeed 
it may generally be assumed that nations where copper 


We allude of course to copper cash, for one may pre- tokens circulate will be kept tolerably well supplied 


_ sume that impecuniosity has been a periodical com- with that medium, since Governments are ouly too 
plaint here as everywhere else. Silver has never been | Teady 0 reap the large profits derived by issuers of 
plenty at any time. The currency of bygone days was such coin. : 

copper and gold, the latter seldom finding its way into Since the Restoration, however, these bunsen, bunkiu, 
the hands of the lower orders, while the former, of | aosen, tempo, and so forth, have been in part replaced 
various shapes and values, served all the purposes of | by an uniform series of round copper coins, whose 
every-day life. It has been well observed that a na- functfons again have been largely reduced by the issue 
tion's economy may be estimated by the dimensions of of subsidiary paper, and silver, money. Neverthelcss 
its currency. Probably tho ratio of a penny to a sou ‘the old-fashioned cash have not by any means been 
furnishes a pretty accurate measure of English expend- | driven out of circulation. They appear to do almost as 
iture as compared with French, and we know by oe much duty asever. One need only be present at a tea- 
perience that the change from a shilling, to a dollar, | firing godown on pay-day to know that foreigners them- 
unit is generally accompanied by an access of lavish-| selves have still a fonduess for assessing wages in tempo, 
ness about equal to the difference between the values of | and a visit to any temple will show that one of the 
those two coins. If we apply this theory to the case; new coins seldom appears among the offerings strewn 
of the Japanese, wo shall have to admit they are an|about the Satsen-bako. Some years ago, indeed, it 
‘ eminently thrifty people, for the little copper tokens | was found a profitable transaction to export mzmi- 
in which they reckoned their expenditure were too |7iro to China, where they circulated as in Japan, but 
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Yes, after all, you may win the ssthetical 
Judgment by—ha! the afflatus poetical ! 

Quick! the inn-album at once if you please! 
“Hark to that roar, as of mighty Democracy 
Beating the shore of effete Aristocracy 

Where the vain monarchs lie snoozing at ease.” 


Courago, Americans! closed is the ordeal, 
Judged is the cause, and with sympathy cordial 
Here I announce my decision to you. 
Justly yet kindly can I in this matter act, 
Lo! I approve of you, fortunate cataract : 
Falls of Niagara! pass! you will do. 
—St. James's Gazette. 
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T is not recorded thut the Japanese people ever 
I suffered from a scarcity of cash in bygone days. 





small to have any appreciable value except en masse. 


The mendicant in olden times received a veritable 


“ widow's nite’? when a Bun-sen was handed to him 


from the spike in the door-post whereon was strung 
each housshold’s daily quota of charity, and the fish- 


monger, when he had converted the contents of all his 
baskets into cash, scarcely carried home enough to pay 
for an English Jabourer’s breakfast. 
ordinary transactions of life the copper currency 
sufficed. Silver and gold were relegated to the society 
of the gentle-folk, whose lordly magnificence was well 
illustrated by the curiously broad pieces they used, or 
rather professed to nse, for a parcel of thoso portly 


plates of precious metal that did duly as one, or ten, 


i a 


For all the! except at enormous loss. 





transactions of this nature were necessarily limiled, 
and certainly could never have been undertaken 
on a scale sufficiently large to cause any appreciable 
diminution “in the bulk of the copper currency. It 
need scarcely be remarked, too, that the export of 
current copper coin as bullion is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Such a transaction could not be attempted 
In short, beyond the usual 
contingencies of wear and so forth to which all eur- 
rency is subject, no influence of any sort has been at 
work to diminish the bulk of Japan’s old copper 
coinage. It remains in about tho same quantity, and 
almost ag much in fashion, as ever. 


But of late years it has been supplemented, and that 


riyo pieces, was a scarcely less rare possession among, to an extent not generally appreciated. Sinee the 


the body of the Samurai than among the proletaires 
themselves. 


Of paper money little note need be | 
taken: it Was ® commodity of comparatively modern | 


establishment of the Mint at Osaka eopper coins to tho 
total value of seven million dollars have been struck 
and put into circulation, The amount does not at 


birth, and circulated as a substitute for gold and | first sight suggest anything extraordinary. To: com- 
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prehend its import we must consider it in connection 
with the numbers of those among whom it is distri- 
buted, when we find that during the past ten years 
there has been struck a quantity of copper coin suffi- 
cient to give twenty cents to each man, woman and child 
of the entire population. In other words, each house- 
hold of five persons might have constantly on hand no 
Jess than one yen’s worth of coppers. Now a moment’s 
consideration will show that households thus furnish- 
ed must be the exception. Cartainly among the urban 
population, copper coins are never at hand in the qnantity 
this would imply ; and even in the country such a state 
of affairs is only explicable on the supposition that ex- 
change duty devolves almost entirely on copper. When, 
however, we remember that the old copper coins— 
upon which such a duty formerly did devolve and which 
yet sufficed to perform it—still circulate in scarcely 
diminished volume, and that, in addition, paper money 
to the aggregate value of, say, one hundred and fifty 
million yen has passed into the hands of all classes of 
the people—not even excluding those who in old times 
touched nothing but copper—it becomes more than 
difficult to devise any satisfactory explanation of such 
a cupriferous fever as 2 mere question of currency. 


Nor does the marvel end here. In spite of this 
deluge of subsidiary tokens —this new profusion added 
to an old sufficiency—complaints, we understand, 
reach the Government from almost every one of the 
provinces to the effect that the new copper coins are 
inconveniently scarce. Here in Yokohama we our- 
selves see fraquent evidences that the supply is in- 
sufficient—as, for example, at the railway station, 
where a Japanese traveller is often obliged to procure 
change elsewhere before he can buy his ticket. The 
Mint, in consequence, is busily engaged endeavouring 
to remedy the want, three tons of copper being the 
minimum quantity converted into coin there each day. 
Even at that extraordinary rate, too, it is estimated— 
judging from the universality of the present demand— 
that several years must elapse before the country’s wants 
aro supplied, and what will then be the amount of cop- 
per in circulation, it seems frivolous to calculate. 





Meanwhile it is quite impossible to believe that all 
this copper does duty as currency. That everybody 
who has any monetary transactions requires from forty 
to fifty cents in copper, and even then complains of 
being ill-furnished, is a sinte of affairs beyond ordinary 
credence. Plainly people must he hoarding one and two 
sen pieces wherever they can procure them, under the 
persuasion, probably, that metal, in any form is pre- 
ferablo to inconvertible paper. Ordinary persons give 
themselves very little concern about the bullion value 
of the circulating media. That now- obsolete theory 
that the worth of current coins is determined by the 
cost of producing the motals of which they are formed, 
recaives a most palpable contradiction in the case of 
copper tokens, whose intrinsic value does not amount to 
One-half of their nominal. The Japanese farmer or 
artizan knows nothing of the change in value which 
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copper undergoes in the process of passing under a dye. 


He regards it as good substantial coin—something 
fixed, a fudo-butsu, as he would say—which may be 
trusted to purchase ns much in the market a year 
hence as to-day, and in that faith he hides away as 
many copper pieces as he can spare from his daily 
income. The proceeding is apparently harmless 
enough when considered apart from the disastrous 
financial conditions that suggest it. Men might go 
on filling old stockings with sen pieces to the 
end of the chapter if that sort of thing amused 
them ; and the Government woald find it, for the time 
being, highly profitable to provide them with the means 
of gratifying their foible. Benevolent persons might 
perhaps be moved to pity at the thought of honest in- 
dustry beguiling its toil by amassing heaps of copper 
tokens, and deceiving itself with the prospect of a com- 
paratively worthless reward, but if that were the whole 
measure of the mischief, things might be safely trusted 
to mend themselves. Induced as it is, however, by 
the depreciated currency, this hoarding of copper 
assumes another aspect. Sooner or later the reaction 
must*come: sooner or later people must learn that 
their heaps of copper are even less convertible than 
fiduciary notes; and that, if they desire to realize the 
origir:al value of their savings, the operation has to be 
performed almost as slowly as that of accumulation. 
What will then happen is easy to foresee. We shall 
have a depreciation of the copper currency, which will 
fall to something near its bullion value; and although 
this may not be attended by the commercial disasters 
inseparable from financial fitfulness like that existing 
at present, it will in one sense be even more lamentable, 
since its evil effects will be experienced almost entirely 
by those classes of the people who are least competent 
to foresees such disasters, and whose protection against 
them therefore falls fitly within the province of their 
rulers. So far as remedy is concerned, no direct me- 
thod of treatment could be efficacious. The Mint must 
go on coining copper coins so long as the nation demands 
them. Tostop the supply would. merely tend to ag- 
gravate the evil by imparting a fictitious value to the 
tokens. The only sound course is to remove this mor- 
bid appetite for hoarding by supplying it with whole- 
some diet—in other words, by replacing the paper cur- 
rency on a specie basis. Thus, again, we arrive at the 
common source of almost all the evils from which Japan 
is at present suffering. Her story is not singular. 
Few nations have escaped without passing through the 
same ordeal. It is mere penny-a-lining to charge the 
Government with iniqnity in the matter—to pretend 
that Japanese financiers have it in their power at any 
moment to provide a radical cure for a disease which 
has elsewhere well nigh sapped the vitality of the 
strongest national constitutions. This country had no 
reason to expect better fortune than her neighbours, 
and we believe that she will have a fairer financial 
record to show that many another when she finally 
emerges from her difficulties. Still, as we are confronted 
by each fresh evidence of the evils the currency trouble 
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is bringing in its train, we eannot help wondering 








some means by which the Government can secure the 
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whether, without waiting till 1890, there may not be, 
Ssniling-craft almost invariably stipulate 
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cousignments ; whereas the bills of lading of coasting 
that the 


people’s co-operation sufficiently to venture upon for-| receiver need take delivery only within a specified 


cing them to take, for their own sakes, the only route 
leading to permanent aiaia 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH MARITIME TRADE 
IN CHINA. — 


R. MAURICE JAMETEL, lately, if wo mistake 

not, an attaché of the French Legation in 
Peking, reviews the commercial convention of 1881 
between Gormany and China. One of the articles of 
the first treaty made between Prussia and the Chinese 
Court was that, ten years after the exchange of ratifica- 
tiong, either of the high contracting parties could give 
notice of a claim for revision. 
man Government formulated such a notification, and 
opened with the Tsung-li-Yamen negotiations which 
terminated in an additional convention, the drafting 
of which, as we remarked some months ago, reflects 
the greatest credit upon Mr. von Brandt, the German 
Representative in the Manchu capital. At the time 
when, in diplomatic phrase, the treaty of 1864 was 
‘denounced,’ the commerce of the Tentonic empire 
with the Middle Kingdom was represented by a com- 
paratively large number of commission agencies, whose 
business principally consisted in transactions effected 
ou behalf of French and American houses, and presented 
a daily increasing rivalry to similar English and Ame- 
rican associations, thanks to those habits of order and 
economy which characterize the Germanic race. These 
operations, again, were largely facilitated by the presence 
in Far-Kastern waters of a cloud of merchant-vessels 
flying the Prussian flag, —engaged solely in the coast- 
ing trade,—by means of which the German mercantile 
marine took second place .in the tables of arrivals and 
departures of foteign sailing vessels in the ports of 
Ohina, and was far in excess, in point of number and 
aggregate capacity, of those of France and the United 
States. Although the consignees of these ships were 
German houses, yet the greater portion of their cargoes 


belonged to native freighters, to whom. this modo of 


transport offered far greater advantages than any 
available cither in native-owned junks or even 
English and Chinese coasting steamers. The trifling 
difference in rates of freight in favor of the junk is 
largely compensated, in the employment of ships of 
foreign construction, by the saving of time, and stil] 
more by the possibility of effecting insurance of cargo 
in the latter, foreign Assurance Companies having 
refused, and we believe still persisting in refusing, to 
take risks on Junk cargoes. As for the steam consting 
craft, the cost of freight on board them is almost 
always, and necessarily, high ; and they present what 
is to native shippers the grave inconvenience of 
remaining a very short time, say about forty-eight 
hours at the longest, in the same port, a system under 
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|“ working-days,”’ 
him to dispose of his inerchandize without pay- 
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number of days from the date of the ship's arrival 
in port, or more accurately, within so many 
& convenience which generally allows 


ing for debarkation, storage, and other expenses. And 
for lading, sailing-vessels offer like advantages. Mr, 
von Brandt appears to have thoroughly appreciated this 
condition of affairs ; aud the stipulations of the conven- 
tion which he has submitted to the approval of his 
Government have special regard to this peculiar 
situation of his national merchants marine in the remote 
Orient. 

The first important concession made by the Chinese 
in the new convention is the opening of the port of 
Woosung to foreign trade. Our renders are aware that 
Shanghai, perhaps the most magnificent entrepét in 
the East, is situated some miles inland, not on the 
mighty Yang-tze Kiang itself but upon the Hwang-po, 
a small tributary of that stream flowing into the 
‘Blue River’ near its embouchure and close to the 
village of Woosung. We have heard a good deal of late 
years of the necessity of dredging that ‘ heaven-sent 
barrier ” of the same name which is so great a danger 
and a constant source of delay to steamers going to 
or sailing from the Model Settlement. Now this very 
geographic difference between the anchorages of Shan- 
ghai and Woosung would evidently militate greatly in 
favor of the latter place, as far at all events as regards 
sailing ships, if these were permitted to make it their 
harbor. They could enter and depart in safety on the 
payment of asmall sum for pilotage; and even this 
would be avoided by masters acquainted with the port, 
Whereas. now sailing vessels cannot with any safety 
navigate the waters of the shoaling and swift-running 
Hwang-po without the assistance of a powerful tug. 

Foreign vessels on their first entry into a Chinese 
treaty port pay, under the provisions of existing trea- 
ties, certain tonnage dues, in exchange for which they 
receive a certificate which exempts them from all other 
similar imposts during a period of four months from 
the date of payment, in all other treaty ports of the 
Middle Kingdom into which they may put. But it has 
been found by experience that sailing vessels, remain- 
ing as they often do, weeks or months in the same 
port, derive very little advantage from this rule ; and, 
so, Mr. von Brandt has obtained the stipulation in 
their favor, that every sailing-ship which anchors for 
more than fifteen consecutive days in ove port shall 
have the right {6 ‘a prolongation of her certificate for 
the full number of cays in excess of fifteen so passed 
in harbor. Again, while tho service of sailing craft 
along the coasts offers serious advantages, iv is also 
subject to considerable incouveniences. The nature of 
the construction of these vessels if often frail; and the 
fierce winds and boisterous seas to which they are 
exposed render them liable to graver damage than 
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steamers. Thus, they are frequently laid up for long 
periods for repairs. In this respect also the later 
convention sensibly ameliorates their position, by 
stipulating, on the one hand, that the entire period 
“passed by a vessel in port for purposes of repair 
shall be allowed as null on the four month's certificate 
of exemption from dues; and on the other hand that 
all the material imported into the Middle Kingdom 
for purposes of repair shall be admitted free of duty. - 

Such are, according to Mr. Jametol, the principal 
advantages that the German Government has obtain- 
ed from the Court of Peking for those of its nationals 
who navigate the waters which wash the coasts of 
China—advantages which other treaty Powers, Franco 
included, will share under the ‘‘ most favored nation 
elause.” But, thinks the essayist, unfortunately these 
Conditions will not suffice to bring prosperity to the 
merehant navy of the Republic as it is represented in 
the waters of China and Japan. He deems that it is 
time that the French Government, for its part, applied 
itself to derive what profit it can from the situation 
which is thus presented to it. He recommends (ns 
Consul Mosby in Hongkong suggests to the Ame- 
ricans) a modification of the legislation which controls 
those serving under the French tricolor. Outside the 
splendid fleet of the Messageries Maritimes, the Gallic 
mercantile marine is hardly known in these latitudes, 
except through ships of the same type and about the 
same tonnage as the German craft, and concerned, like 
the latter, principally in the coasting trade. The 
majority of them are fitted out in French Atlantic ports : 
they sail to the Far East by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, aid subsequently pass a long series of years in 
going to and fro over the basin of the Pacific without 
once returning to Europe. And, verily, in these cireum- 
stances, the obligation, imposed by Article 7 of the Law 
of 27 Vendemiuire, An. II, upon all French vessels 
to have a crew composed, at least by two-thirds, of 
Fronchmen, bears very hardly. It is a serious obstacle 
to the maintenance of crews on a proper standard of 
efficiency, and subjects the captains and owners of 
French vessels coasting in the Orient to the necessity 
of incurring unnecessary expense, either in paying to 
sailors of their own nationality wages far in excess of 
those gladly accepted by good mariuers of Kastern race, 
or English, Germans, Danes and others whose services 
are usually within easier reach than those of French- 
men, or by assuming the responsibility and the ex- 
pense of the return of French sailors to their own 
country at the expiry cf their engagements. Mr. 
Jametel suggests that, as regards his nation’s sailing- 
vessels, navigating east of the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Isthmus of Suez, the national credit and benefit would 
be sufficiently met by an ordinance exacting only 
‘that all officers should be French citizens. 

According to the writer, the ships that he has in 
view go through a regular coursoof travel. After they 
have discharged at Canton, they ply for yeurs along 
the wall-nigh interminable shores of China. From 
Canton they go to Hongkong, where perhaps they take 
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in cargo, suiling afterwards toward the Southern coast 
of Japan, and (or) to Newchwang, Tientsin, and Chefoo 
—whence back southward. Such at least has been the 
routine followed by most of them of late years. And, 
this being the case, the writer recommends the 
establishment of vice-Consulates at Newchwang 
and Chefoo, the Chinese ports, h2 says, most affected 
by French ssailing-vessels. The Consular esta- 
blishment at Foochow, ‘where there are no facto- 
ries of our nationality, and where no French vessel 
has touched for more than three years, might well be 
suppressed without injury to French commerce.”” We 
agree with him. It is ag well to add, on the authority 
of Mr. Alexander Man, late Commissioner of Imperial 
Chinese Customs at Newchwang, that that port is likely 
to be, in the near future, the great depét for the 
Manchurian silk which is raised from the hardy oak- 
silkworm, an eventuality which may prove of some 
moment to those concerned in the sericious industries 
of France. 


AN UNFORTUNATE EXPERIENCE, 
TERNAL vigilance is, no doubt, the price of 
liberty ; it is equally the prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of many of the other good snd useful gifts 
which make life worth tho living. This age, however, 
does not accept truth upon credit. Not that men have 
assumed so much the habit of posilive unbelief, as that 
the greater portion of mankind has fallen into what 
may be called a position of neutrality both as regards 
truth and error. The ethics of the natural world—or 
rather the absence of what we have been taught to 
regard as the basis of morality in nature, as in overy- 
thing else—seem to be gradually working into the 
social fabric. Dolce far niente is apparently the motto 
of the day—by degrees, but surely usurping the place 
of that wholesome, sturdy aggressiveness of thought 
aud action which in the past has won us all we have 
worth striving for or keeping. 

So much, perhaps, is necessary by way of preface to 
the relation of an incident, or more properly a series of 
incidents which recently came under our notice in an 
American exchange. Mr. H. Algernon Jones, it seems, 
was what is termed in the States “a college graduate.” 
The senior Mr. Jones was devoled to commerce in the 
way of a small grocery shop in a country town, but his 
son, on account of an early and pronounced dislike for 
treacle, which the fond parent justly regarded as % sign 
of budding genius, was destined from infancy to one 
of the learned professions. Indeed, even as & child, 
H. Algernon appears to have possessed traits of charac- 
ter which, asa poetical female relative once remarked, 
showed conclusively that something or other (she 


didn’t exactly remember what) 
‘© Had marked Lim for her own.” 
In duo course, therefore, the name of H. Algernon 
Jones appeared in the Alumni list of a leading American 


college. ‘The choice of a profession then became 6 para- ° 














law was acceptable; and as Algernon informed his 
father, while he had profound veneration for Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill, he hoped he had a soul 
above sugar and candles. Finally ho resolved that 
journalism should be his path to fame and fortune. 
Eternal vigilance, he reasoned, is the price of liberty : 
who but the journalist is the watchman on tho outer 
wall, heralding the approach of danger, and opposing 
his breast to the foe in tho foremost and thickest of the 
fray? The world is falling into the sloth of careless- 
ness nnd error: who but the editor can arouse it with 
the clarion note of truth? To resolve isto accomplish; 
and in a short time our hero was sole proprietor and 
editor of the Weekly Times at Miniwakan in Dakota. 
At first sight the choice of location may seem a strange 
one for an ambilious journalist, but the reasons which 
determined it were not without, their weight. Mini- 
wakan is an Indian reservation, belonging to a portion 
of the powerful Sioux Nation. It is one of the peculiar 
outgrowths of the Indian policy of the United States, 
essentially an tmpcruim in imperio. Mr. H. Algernon 
Jones regarded it as a fitting spot for tho realization 
of his dreams. It should be his task, he thought, to 
educate the simple children of nature who occupied it, 
to elevate them, to make them lis own, to form them 
into the-nucleus of what should hereafter be a multitude 
of adherents and admirers. It must be confessed that 
the outlook was rotat first sight particularly cheering. 
Among other things, that requisite to successful 
journalism, a subscription list, seemed to a certain 
extent to be wanting: With the exception of Mr. 
Jones himself and an itinerant compositor (doing 
duty as the “staff’’), the Indian Agent and one or two 
trappers, who as a rulo confined their literary exertiuns 
to simple crosses, wero the only white men on the reser- 
vation. This, however, was but a trifling obstacle to 
the sanguine editor of the Zimes. He looked with 
hopeful expeetation to the future, and began his task 
with the utmost cheerfuluess. And like a true jour- 
nalist he bezan with the scalpel. He was not by any 
means satisfied with the condition of the reservation. 
To his mind everything was at sixes and sevens. The 
governing Council of Chiefs were notoriously derelict as 
totheir treaty obligations with the Government. They 
had agreed to have acertain amount of agricultural 
Jabor done, but not a stalk of corn or a hill of potatoes 
had been planted. Then, too, palpablo monopolies in 
staple articles of food such as puppy-dog and dried 
meat were winked at—indeed openly authorized by the 
Chiefs. There was no outlet for individual enterprise 
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afforded its editor a great deal of innocent. pleasuro. 
Nor were the objects of his criticism particularly dis- 
turbed, until their anger was aroused by a scheme as 
designing as it was malicious. It came about in this 
way. In an article intended to prove, on the authority 
of tho most eminent political economists, that the 
ruling prico in the sealp exchange, $3.75 for the 


best qualify, was extravagantly high, Mr. Jones 
had occasion to remark upon the somewhat 


gauzy qualily of the Government blankets annually 
distributed by the Agent. That person folt him- 
self aggrieved and cast about for means of  re- 
vengo. Unfortunately the article in question afforded 
him a plausible pretext. He called together a few of 
the more violent chiefs, and with them an Indian youth 
who had learned to read a few words of English. To 
the latter hs-exhibited the paper and bade him note 
the frequent allusions to scalps. He added that the 
editor of tho Z%mes had called the natives a lot of old 
women ; liad said that the whole tribe never took more 
than a dozen scalps ; and supported this slander on the 
authority of a very bad ‘ medicine man,” ono John 
Stuart Mill, who hated Indians in general and the 
Sioux in particular. . 

Unfortunately the red man is a creature of impulse. 
The result of this plot was a visit to the Times ofa 
somewhat pronounced and positive character. The 
amenities of social life wera not striclly regarded by 
(he irate callers; and as a consequence they Ieft the 
object of their resentment, not to mention the solitary 
compositor and tho oftice fixtures, in asomewhat delapi- 
dated condition. 

Although Mr. Jones was conscious that he could 
still pursue his high vocation even if a portion of one 
ear and an eye were missing, and that ho could adapt 
his diet to {he number of his teeth, still he felt that 
the climate of Miniwakan was uncongenial to him, 
and took advantage of this expression of disapprobation 
as nn excuse for early departure. At present he isina 
Westorn town awaiting a remittance from home, mean- 
while confining his literary ambition to the collection 
of “items” for the local newspapers. He takes rather a 
gloomy view of life; for experience has taught him that 
it is sometimes o hazardous, and generally a thankless, 
task to attempt to arouse oven the guileless aborigine 
to a sense of the duc fitness of things. 
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DR. SUEUBLE ON THE AINOS. 
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PYLE balk of tho twenty-sixth volume of the ALtthe- 
lungen fur Natur und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, which 
We are sorry not to have had Jeisure to notice at an earlier 
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and capital, but everything was made subservient to oe Is occupied Iyy an inte esting article on’ £ the Ainos, : 


. : : : from the highly daseriptive pen of Dr. B. Sicube of Kiyoto. 
the caprice OL the avarice of the few men soverning | Great praise is dug to the author for the thoroughness of 
the tribe. 


The eonstwise trade, as represented by (he | his work, which shows that he must have employed with 

, oe i ee : : aca ‘assiduity and well applied power of observation the time 

canal traffic on the neighboring lake, was egregiously | Aa, a eae see ° ri ie welioce: ies ad caaas 
3 : ; : ’ ; ; bs Se sate mot } : i : ‘ ? PA : atte 
mismanaged; and there was notoriously an overissue of! toms ara, ag he fells us and we can veadily believe, far from 


wampum, and an insufficient redemption fund of agreendle toa European sojcurner, 


buffalo hides in the treasury. These and other matters 
of like importance filled the pages of the Zimes, aud 
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The authors fiest aequaintanee with aborigines of the 
Northera Isiand was made near Kiyote, where he met, tra- 
velling from village to village aud exhibiting themselves in 
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the fairs, two specimens who were the delight and wonder 
of their rustic interviewers. From them he elicited much 
information about their country and their modes of life. 
He does not precisely tell us that this chance rencontro de- 
cided him to visit the Ainos in their own remote hannts ; 
but the fact is that he wont thither shortly afterwards, to 
find among a highly interesting people a strange and un- 
expected combitiation of the finest. and most depraved qua- 
lities of humanity, the former characteristics ou the whole 
predominating. Dr. Sheube commences with the record of 
his researches into the origin of the name, and the actual 
number, of the people. He comes to the determined con- 
clusion that the designation arose among the people 
themselves, and that it has no connection with tho terms 
inu (dog) or ai-no-ka (bastard). In times of yore the 
Japauese used to enll the islanders Evarshi ov Ebisu 
(barbarians): now the term generally applied to them 
is Yesso-jin, which explains itself. As for tho’ popu- 
lation, after careful inquiry in various quarters, the Doctor 
estimatos that the total number is about seventeen Chousand, 
As in Japan proper, the proportion of births is in favor of 
the male sex; but apart from this analogy there is very 
little in common between the two peoples, nor do the Ainos, 
in the opinion of the writer, belony to the Mongolian race. 
They are symmetrically and strongly built, and are 
not at all ill-looking, though their features are cast in a 
vigorous mould. ‘Their general expression conveys an idea 
of good-humor, kindness and honesty. ‘Tho worst that ean 
be said nbout them is that they have an inveterate dislike 
to any hind of ablation, a prejudice which is the mere in 
their disfavor since, if you can persuade one of them to sub- 
mit a portion of his epidermis to a thorough cleansing, you 
will arrive ata surface of approximate whiteness —somo- 
thing much fairer than the cuticle of au average Japancse 
constantly exposed tothe influences of sun, wind and wea- 
ther. 

A truly primitive people, the Ainos live peaceably and 
contentedly together; and are kind and hospitable to 
strangers. Other visitors, including Miss Bird, bear the 
same testimony. ‘Trne, the tribes dwelling tear the borders 


of Japanese eivilization are beginning to show signs of 


marked unfriendliness to foreigners ; but this is only a 
variation of the old sad story of the conflict between the 
indolent and benevolent simplicity of nature and the 
aggravating impulses of innovation. 

Our author holds that the religion of the islanders is 
monotheistic, at all ovents in theory. They believe in one 
deity, controlling all things, omnipotent and omniscient, 
Yot tho entity that they thus imagine, is almost infinitest 
mally subdivided into avencies, or perhaps more proparly 
functions. ‘Thus fire, the soa, rivers, the sun, moon and 
stars, are all emanations of, or individualilios working at, the 
will of, tho Supremo. It is, perhaps, a little strange in the 
history of the primordal creeds that the two great celestial 
Juminaries arc not regarded with the respect usually 
accorded to them by people of intelligence, but of undeve- 
loped civilization. Yet the Ainos’ cult is sosimple, and is so 
implicitly received by them, that they have need neither of 
priest nor temple in their worship. In this respect, the 
writer deems them n happy people, avoiding quarrel and fead 
of sect, praying to God at night aud eventide and at their 
meals, and taking their gifts of sustenauce and such quiet 
delights as they have with tranquil gratitude. 

Yet dirty, oh, how dirty, are the Ainos. Daily wash, 
towel, comb, are all alike unknown to them. Srill Nature 
never fails to provide compensations. If soap and diaper 
arenbsent,so unre bridges, while streams are many and well 
stocked with fish, so that the islander, dependent as they 
are upon fish for » staple of their food, and upon their own 
powor of natation for transit from bank to bank, have many 
external applications of cold water during the warmer 
months. Lazy, too, are the Ainos. So long as they have 
their full diurnal repasts of beans and fish, with occasional 
slices of bear’s-imeat or venison, they are happy. 

As with the fiercer aboriginal races of America and 
India, the brunt of toil falls upon tho female portion of the 
population, The women tiil the ground, sow and reap, and 
cook the food of the men, while the latter are either laying 
supine in digestive enjoyment, or fix<hing and hunting. In the 
latter spori—to them providing half their livelihood —they 
evince their charactoristic Indolenco to perfection, shooting 
deer and bear with poisoned arrows, the effects of which ure 
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cerlainly fatal within a few hours of the skin’s abrasion. 


And when tho quarry is obtuined, the flesh around the 
mortal wound is cut away, while the remainder of the 


jcarcase is enrployed for food, without, says the author, any | 


bad effects upon the consumer. 

The construction of houses and the arrangement of village 
and hamlet also testify to the universal sluggishness of Aino 
nature. No notion of road or strevt is to be found in the 
vuscmble of a village, while the interior of the huts is rustic 
beyond conception. A tenoment consists of cne appartment, 
with door, and window, and simoke-hole in the ceiling, com- 
pleto—such an abode as Cedric’s Gurth might have shared 
with his swine. The flour is unboarded and uncemented ; 
and the bed isn rough-hewn plank, slightly raised on posts 
from the surrounding level, 

The Ainos “take no heed of time but by its loss.” Years 
they count not; and of seasons they have but twe, that of 
frost and snow, and that of heat and brightness. The 
moon murks for them the arrival and lapse of months ; but 
how soon must tho record ran out of their simple and 
lethargic powers of calculation and memory. Happy old 
Aino who knows not his age; and las no desire to call on 
the bright moon to resume for him his long lost count, and 
remind him that by Biblical and Life Insurance Office rules 
he is periluusly near the shallow grave that smiles—ono 
ran hardly suy yawns—for him, | 

Municipal matters are very easily conducted. Each 
village has a head man, elected from among the citizens of 
repute, who is assisted in his magisterial duties by two or 
more colleagues, ho and they administering their rude justice 
with mild equity ; for crime is rare, ns it is sure to be 
tunong a passionless, sover, aud good-natured people. 

Most noteworthy and honovedtmong Aino festivals is the 
“beur-feast,” the celebration of which, as was observed 
by Dr. Shenbo, closely resembles that almost simultaneously 
witnessed by Mr. Joest, of Cologue, among some of the 
untives (Gijjakens tho travellor calls them) of the Amoor 
River. A she-bear who is rearing a cub is killed, ‘and the 
offspring is bronght into the village, whore itis kept impri- 
soued until it is old enough to be baited and afford sport to 
the spectators. It is dragged from house to house, beaton, 
(atinted and reviled, allowed to smell fish and saké but not to 
ent and drink, and at last tied to a stake, where it is killed, 
roasted and eaten. Some travellers have stated that the 
victim’s blood is drunk ; but this isnotthecage. Theonly 
beverage that is taken with the meal is tho strongest saké 
procurable. . 

Trade between Japanese aud Ainos is at present almost 
confined to an exchange of rice aud saké against game and 
fish. Probably what commerce is possible would not be 
tempting to foreign merchants, But we must leave Dr. 
Shenbe and his fairly interesting narrative. If he has not 
told us more, it is beeanse there was little more to tell. 
Those who hold that a state of Nature is the best state 
for man may find support for their theory in the surmise 
of our author that the Ainos live to a good old age and are 
hard'y ever ill. ‘hus they arrive at a high degree of 
conerete philosophy. ‘They show the greatest possible 
respect to their parents and their wives, so long as those 
useful relations live, but do not greatly regret their 
departure when they die, trouble themselves about their 
destination, or believe in their apotheosis. 
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THE BAY OF SEVEN ISLANDS. 
Tho skipper sailed out of the harbor mouth, 
Leaving the apple-bloom of the South 


For the ice of the Eastern seas, 
Tn his fishing schooner, “ Breeze.” 


IHandsome and brave and young was he, 
And the maidens of Newbury sighed to see 
liis lessening white sail fall 
Under the sea’s blue wall. . 


Through the Northern Gulf and the misty scregu 
Of the isles of Mingan and Madeleine, 
St. Paul's and Blane Sablon, 
- The little Breezo sailed on 
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Backward and forward along the shore At midnight, down to the waiting skiff 
Of wild and desolate Labrador, She stole in the shadow of tho cliff ; 
Aud found at last her way And out of the Bay’s mouth ran 
To the Seven Islands Bay. Tho schooner with maid and man. 
The little hamlet, nestling below : And all night long, on a restless Led, 
Gragt hills white with lingering snow, Her prayers to the Virgin Marguerite said ; 

With its tiu-roofed chapel stood And thought of her lover's pain 

Half hid in the dwarf spruce wood ; Waiting for her in vain. 

Green-lurfed, flower-sown, the last outpost Did he pace the sands ? Did he pause to hear 
Of summer upon the dreary coast, Lhe sound of her light step drawing near ? 

With its gardens small and spare, And,as the slow hours passed, 

Sad in the frosty air. Would he doubt ber faith at last ? 
Hard by where the skipper’s schooner lay, - But whon she saw, through the misty pane, 
A fisherman’s cottage looked away The morning break on a son of rain, 

: Over isle and bay, and behind Could even her love avail 

On mountains dim-defined. To follow his vanished sail ? 


And there twin Bisters, fair and young, Moantime the Breezo, with favoring wind, 
Luughed with their stranger guest, aud sung Loft the rugged Moisic hills behind, 
In their native tongue the lays: . 


OF the old Provencal days. 


And heard from an unseen shore 
The falls of Maniton roar. 


Alike were they, save the faint outline On the morrow’s morn, in the thick gray weather 
Of a sacar on Suzette’s forehead fine ; They sat on the reeling deck together, 
And both, it so befell, — . Lover and counterfeit, 
Loved the heretic stranger well. Of hapless Marguerite. 
Both were pleasant to look upon, With a lover's hand, from her forehead fair 
But the heart of the skipper clave to one ; He smoothed away her jet-black hair. 
Though less by his oye than heart What was it his fond eyes met ? 
He knew the twain apart. The scar of the fulse Suzette ! 
Despite of alien race and creed, | ' Fiercely he shouted : “ Bear away 
Well did his wooing of Marguerite specd ; East by north for Soven Isles Bay | 
And the mother's wrath was vain The muiden wept and prayed, 
As thie sistet’s jealous pain. But the ship her helm obeyed. 
The shrill-tongued mistress her house forbade, Once more the Bay of the Isles they found ; 
And solemn warning was sternly said They heard the bell of the chapel sound, 
By the black-robed priest, whose word. And the chant of the dying sung 
As law the hamlet heard. In the harsh, wild Indian tongue. 
But half by voice and half by signs A feeling of mystery, change, and awe 
The skipper said, “ A warm sun shines Was in all they heard and all they saw : 

On the greon-banked Merrimac ; Spell-bound the hamlet lay 

Wait, watch, till I come back. In the hush of its lonely bay. 

* And when you see, from my mast head, And when they came to tho cottage door, 
The signal fly of a kerchief red, The mother rose up from her weoping gore, 
“My boat on the shore shall wait ; And with angry gestures met 

Come, when the night is late.” Tho scared look of Suzette. . 
Al! weighed with childhood's haunts and friends, zs Hero is your daughter,” the skipper said ; 
And all that the home sky overbends, “Givo me the one I love instead.” 

Did ever young love fail But the woman sternly spake ; 

To turn the trembling scale ? | “Go, see if the dead will wake !” 
Under the night, on the wet sea sands, He looked. Her sweet face alill and white 
Slowly unclasped their plighted hands : And strange in the noonday taper light, 

Ono to the cottago hearth, She lay on her little bed, 

And one to his sailor's borth. With the cross at her foet and head. 
What was it the parting lovers heard ? In a passion of grief the strong man bent 
Nor leaf, nor ripple, nor wing of bird, an Down to her face, and, kissing it, went 

But a listener’s stealthy tread Back to the waiting Breezo, 

On the rock-moss, crisp and dead. | Back to the mournful seas. 

He weighed his anchor, and fished once more Never again to the Merrimac 

By the black coast-line of Labrador ; Aud Newbury’s homes that bark came back. 
And by love and the north wind driven, Whether her fate she met 
Sailed back to the Islands Seven. On the shores of Carraquette, 

In the sunset’s glow the sisters twain Miscou, or Tracadie, who can say ? 

Saw the Brecze come sailing in again ; But even yet at Seven Isles Bay 

Suid Suzette, “ Mother dear, Ts told the ghostly tale . 

Lhe heretic’s sail is here.” Of a weird, unspoken siil, 

“Go, Marguerile, to your room, and hide ; Tn the pale, sad light of the Northern day 

Your door shali be bolied !" the mother cried : Seen by the blanketed Montagnais, 
While Suzette, ill at ease, Or synaw, in her small kyck, 
Watched the red sign of the Breeze. | Crossing tle spectre's track, 
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On the deck a maiden wrings her hands ; 
Her likeness kneels on the gray coast sands : 
One in her wild despair, 
And one in the trance of prayer. 


Sho flits before no earthly blast, 
With the red sign fluttering from her mast, 
Over the solemn seas, 
Tho ghost of the schooner Brecze } 
—Atlauntic Monthly. 
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{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsiite for 
tho sentiments or opinions of onv Correspondencs, for Cie accuracy of their assertions 
or for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. j 








THE JAPAN GAZETTE'S SIGN-BOARD. 
To tne Epivor or Tun “Japan Main” 

Sir,—I am rather surprised to observe that the letler which 
I addressed to you last month upon the above subject remains 
altogether unnoticed at your hands. I pointed out in that letter 
that “the four Japanese characters B. AK and HE A painted 
on the sign-board in front of the office of your contemporary 
the Gazette wero uttorly incomprehonsible. ‘The fiest two charac- 
ters are for Nippm or Japan, and the larter for Zoyin, or 
literally the ‘Chinese of the Tong Dynasty ‘"—though the word 
is often vulgarly used for foreigners generally. Now what 
could these characters possibly mean in such a place? Even 
assuming that the former was intended to signify ‘Japanese — 
though the characters mean nothing but ‘Japan’ simply— 
and the latter ‘forvigners,) what had Japanese and forei:sners 
got to do with thesign-board. Were tho characters intended to 
show the entranco for them to the office? If sv who else was to 
use the other entrance if any! In whatever way we read them, 
the characters were a complete mystery, and, as I assured you, 
no Japanese or Chinese, could, however highly educated, possi- 
bly understand the import of the sign-board, I begged you to 
publish these facte, because the foreigners of Yokohama—and 
especially the journal, in front of whose office the sign-board 
refotred to was suspended—aro in tho habit of often pointing 
out, and contemptuously commenting on, the errors to be found 
in English compositious by Japanese. 

It may be that you considered the subject of the communi- 
cation too trifling a matter to afford it space in your columns, 
and so you took no notice of it, andif this were all, I should 
have been content to ‘et the matter drop. 

But what Iam most astonished at is the fact that almost 
immediately after I addressed that letter to you, the sign-board 
in question—which had remained with the characters on for a 
number of years—was taken down, and a few days later was 
hung up again partly repainted and the very errors I pointed 
out corrected! I donot for a moment suppose that you could 
be so unfair—to say the least of it—as that whilst usually 
denouncing unhesitatingly mistakes made by Japanese, you 
should have kept wholly unnoticed the letter pcinting ont such 
utter nonsenso on the part of your contemporary, and at the 
same time have privately given effect to the contents thereof. 
If this should be so—and the circumstances suggest that it is— 
I cannot but conclude that the foreign press of Yokohama, 
which always so loudly vaunts ils ‘ morality’ &c. is far below 
tho standard of the lowest of the Japanese journals, Whether 
this conclusion is correct or not, I will wait aud see by the me- 
thod of treatment you may accord to the present communica- 
lion, as well as the explanation of the facts, if you can give me 
any. 

Yours truly, 
A NIPPON-JIN. 

Yokohama, March 50th, 15382. 


[We owe oar correspondent an apolozy for our silence 
with respect to his previous letter, but we hey fo remind hin 
that a newspaper is under no obtiention either to publish or 
hotico communications addressed to it, We shonuid always, 
however, hesitate to exercise a discretion of this nature in its 
integrity, more especially when a Japanese correspondent. is 


Concerned, aud we therefore re diy insert ippon-jin's” se-- 


Cond communication. Wilh regard to hig first, the fact is that 
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we scarcely thought a disquisition on the Japan Gazelte’s sign- 
board suflicient y interesting to bo imserted in our columns. It 
was obvious that a practical joke had been played upon the 
propriccors of that journal by their Japanese «imployes, and 80 
we simply wrote to thy editor telling him of the letter we had 
received, and then put tho document in the waste-paper hasket. 
Possibly our action may havo been the canso of the sign-board’s 
alteration, but we are persuaded that on reflection mur corres- 
ponde «t will agree with us as to the inexpediency of ventilating 
sich paltry inatters. For the rest he must put what construe- 
tion he pleases on our conduct. We Icave the verdict to his 
own good sense.—Nd. J. 7.) 








































OLD MADAME. 





“Miss Barbara! Barbara, honey ! Where's this you're hiding 
at?” cried old Phillis, tying her bandana head-gear in a more 
flamboyant knot over her gray har and brown face. “ Wiicre’s 
this you're hiding at? The Old Madame’s atter you.” 

And in auswer to the summons, a girl clad in homespun, 
but with every lino of her lithe figure the lines, as one might 
fancy, of a wood-and-water nyimph’s, cume slowly up from the 
shore aud the fishing-smacks, with a young fisherman beside 
her. 

Down on tho margin, the men were hauling a seine and sing- 
ing as they hauled ; a droser was dropping its dark sails ; bare- 
footed urchins were wading in the breaking rollers where the 
boat that the men were launching dipped up and down ; women 
walked with baskets poised lightly on their heads, calling gay- 
ly to.one anoter; sands were sparkling, sails were glancing, 
winds were blowing, waves were curling, voices were singing 
and laughing,—il was all tho scene of a happy, sunshiny, sum- 
mer morning in tho little fishing-hamlet of an island off the 
coast. 

Tho giv] and her companion wound up the stony path, pags- 
ing Phillis, and paused beforo a low stone house that seemed 
only a big boulder itself, in whose narrow, open hallway, 
stretching from door to door, leaned a stately old woman on 
her stafi,—a background of the sea rising behind her. 

“Did you wish for Barbara, Old Madame Y” asked the fisher- 
man, as-superl) a piece of rude youth and strength as any 
young Viking. 

Sho fixed him with her glance an instant. 

“And you are his grandson ?” said the old woman. “ You 
are called by his naume—the fourth of the name— Ben Ben- 
voisic 2 Lam not dreaming ? You are sure of it 2” 

“Ag sure as that you are called Old Madamo,” he replied, 
with a grave pride of velf-respect, and an air of something so- 
lemn in his joy, as if he had but just turned from looking on 
death to embrace life. — 

‘Ag suro as that I am called Old Madame,” sho repeated. 
“ Barbara, come here. Assure as that I am called Old Mad- 
ame |” 

But sho had not always been Old Madame. A woman not 
far from ninely now, tall and unbent, with her great black 
eyes glowing like stars in sunken wells from her face, scarred 
with the seript of sorrow—a proud beggar, preserving in her 
little coffer only the money that one day should bury her with 
her haughty kindred—once she was the beautiful Elizabeth 
Ghampernoune, the child of noble ancestry, the heiress of 
unbounded wealth, the last of a great house of honor. 

From birth till age, nothing that surrounded her but had ils 
relation to the family grandeur. Her estate—her grandfather's 
—lay ona goodly island at the mouth of a broad river ; an is- 
land whose paltry fishing-village of to-day was, before her time, 
a community where also a handful of other dignitaries dwelt 
only in less splendor. ‘hore were one or two of the aucient 
fishermon pilots yet living when ho died, who, babbling of 
their memories, could recall out of thoir childhood the stately 
form of her father, the Judge Champernoune, as he walked 
abroad in his black robes, who came from over seas to marry 
her mother, the heiress of the hero for whom the King of 
France had sent—when, in French and Indian wars, the echoes 
of the daring deeds rang across the water—to make him Baron 
Chaslesmarie, with fanious grants and largesse. 

And in state befitting one whom the Kinz of France had 
with his own hand exalted, had the prodigal Baron Chasles- 
marie spout his days~never, however, discontinuing the vast 
fisheries of his father, in which he had Limself made fortunes 
before the King had found him out. And although the title 
died with him, and the pension died before him, for the King 
of France had, with treacherous complaisance, ceded the island 
to the enemy one day when war was over, yet store of land and 
money were left for the sole child, who became the wife of 
Judge Champernonne and the mother of Elizabeth. 

What a sweet old spot it was in which Llizaboth’s girlhood 
of jdeal happiness went by! The house,—a mnuy-gabled 
I dwelling, hero of wood and there of brick. with a noble hall 
Iwhere the original cornices and casement had been replaced 
ey others of carved mahog my, the panels of the doors rich, 
with their thick gilding, and tho cellare three-decp for the 
cordials wud dainties with which the old Baron Chaslesmarie 
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had stored them,—was a part of it, once brought from for- 
eign shores as the great Govornment-house. Set in its bril- 
liant gardens, it was a pleasant sight to see-—here a broad up- 
per gallery giving airy shelter, thero a flight of stairs run- 
ning from some flower-bed to some casement, with roses and 
honeysuckles clambering about the balustrade, avenues of 
ash and sycamoro leading away from it, an outer velvet turf 
surrounding it and ending in a boundary of mossy pranite 
boulders. ‘The old baron sleptin his proud tomb across the 
bay—by the fort he had defended, the chapel he had built, 
in the grave-yard of his psople, proud as he; aud Ben Bon- 
voisie, the lad whom gossips said ho had snatched from the 
shores of some Channel Island in one of the wild voyages of 
his youth, slept at his feet,—but another Ben Benvoisie 
lived after him. In a dimple between these bowlders of the 
gurdens’ boundary, Judge Champernoune and his wife and 
his other child were laid away; thera was always something 
sadly romantic to lizabeth in the thought of her father 
walking over the island from time to time, and selecting this 
spot for his cternal rest, whore the rocky walls enclosed him, 
the snows of winter and the bramble-roses of summer cover- 
ed him, and the waves, not far remote, sang his long lullaby. 

By the time that Elizabeth inherited the place, the import- 
anoe of the island town had gone up the rivers to a spot on 
the mainland, and one by one the groat families had followed, 
the old judgo buyiny the land of them as they went, and their 
houses, dismembered, with fire and with decay of n wing 
here and a gable there, and keeping but little trace of them. 
The judge had no thought of leaviug; and the people would 
have felt as if tho hand of Providence had been withdrawn 
had h3 done so. Nor had Elizabeth any thought of it, when 
she cime to reign in her father’s stead and infuse now life 
imte the business of her ancestors, that had continued, as it 
were, by its own momentum, since, although Judge Champer- 
noune had not thought it beneath hie judicial dignity to carry 
it on as he found it, yet, owing to his other duties, he had 
not given it that personal attention it had in the vigor and 
impetus of the Chaslesmuries. She had not a memory that 
did not belong to the place ; certain sunbeams that she recalled 
slanting down the ware-houses rich with the odors of spices 
and sugar, through which she had wandored as a child, were 
living things to her; a fogyy morning, when au unseen 
frniter in the sea-mist made all the air of the island port deli- 
cious as some tropical grove, with its cargo of lemons, seemed 
like a journey to the ends of the earth. And the place itself 
was her demesne, she its acknowledged chiatelaine: there was 
not a woman in the town who had not served in her mother’s 
kitchen or hall; it was in her fishing-smacka tie men went 
out to sea, in her brigs they ran down to tho Western Indian 
waters and over to the Mediterranean ports—perhaps, alas, 
the African ; it was her warchouses they filled with goods from 
far countries, which her agents scattered over the land—for a 
commerce that, beginning with the supplying of the fishing- 
fleets, had swelled into a great foreigu trade. And their 
homes were all that she could make them in their degree ; 
their children she. herself attended in sudden illness, having 
been reared, as hor mother was before jer, in the homely 
surgery and herb-craft proper to those that had others in 
their charge; and many a stormy night, in later years, did 
the good Dame Elizabeth leavo her own children iu their 
downy nests, and hasten to ease some child going out of the 
world on the horrible hoarse breath of croup, or to bring 
other children inte the world in scorn of doctors three miles 
off. 


She was twenty-five when the step-son of her father’s 
sister, her cousin by marriage but not by blood, appeared 
to fulfill the agreement of their parents, to take effect 
when he should finish his travels—which, he hud been in 
no haste to end. She had not been without suitors, of high 
and low degree. Hud not the heir of the Canadian governor 
spoken of a treaty fur the hand of this fair princess? Was it 
" not Ben Benvoisie, the bold young master of a fishing-smnack, 
with whom she had played when a child, who once would have 
carried her off to sea like any Norse pirate, and who had dared 
to leave his kiss on her red lips? Had Elizabeth beon guilty 
of thinking that, had she been a river-pilot’s daughter, such 
kisses would not come amiss ? 

Yet long ago had she understood that she was pledged to her 
cousin Louis, and she waited for his coming. His eyes were as 
blue as hers were brown, his hair as black as hers was red, his 
features as Greck as hers wore Norman, his stature as command- 
ing as her own. 

‘©Oh, ho was a beauty, my cousin Louis was!” she used to 
gAy. 

She never called him her lover, nor her husband—he was 
alwiys her cousin Louis. 

“S>-you have come, ir,’ sho said, whon he stepped ashore, 
and crossed the street and met her at the gate, and would have 
kissed bur brow. “ More slowly, siv,” she said, deawing back. 
* You have como to win, nol to wear. Llizabe:h Chasles.nurie 
Champernoune it not a ribbon or a rose, lo be tossed aside and 
picked up at will.” 
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she were the rose Sp is tho salt seas would not have been run- 
Hd all these years.;between me and her sweetness—and her 
thorns.” 

‘This is no court, and these no court-ladies, Cousin Louis,” 
she replied. “‘ Weare plain people, used only to plain speeches.” 

“Plain, indeed,” said Cousin Louis. “Only Helen of ‘lroy 
was plainer |” 

“ Nor do flattering words,” sho said, ‘‘ well befit those whose 
slow coming flattors ill.” 

But the smile with which she uttered her somewhat bilter 
speech was of enchanting good-humor, and Cousin Louis thought 
his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

He was not so sure of it when a month had passed, and the 
same smile sweetened an icy manner still, and he had not yet 
been able, in the rush of guests that surrounded her, to have a 
word alone with Elizabeth. He saw that jackanapes of a young 
West Indian plauter bring the color to her cheek with*his 
whispered word. He saw her stroll down between the syca- 
mores, unattended by any save Captain Wentworth. But let 
him strivo to gain her oar, and one of the youny officers from 
Fort Ohaslesmarie was sure to intercept him,—strive to speak 
with her, and Dorothy and Jean and Margaret and Belle seem- 
ed to spring from the ground to ber side. From smiliig 
he changed to sullen, and trom sullen to savage—to abuse his 
folly, to abuse her coquetry, to wonder if Le cared enough for 
the winning of her to endure these indignities, and all at once 
to discover that this month had taught him there was but one 
woman in the world fur him, and all the rest were shadows. 
Oue woman in the world,—and without her, life was so in- 
complete, himself so halved, that death would be the better 
portion. 

How then? What to do ? Patience gave up the siege. He was 
thinking of desperate measures on the duy ain. moping around 
the shores alone in a boat, he espied them riding from the Bea- 
con Hill down upon the broad ferry-boat that crossed the shal- 
low inlet. How his heart knocked his sides as he saw that 
pale, dark West Indian, with his purple velvet corduroys, and 
his nankeen jacket and jockey-cap, riding down beside her,— 
as he saw Wentworth spring from the stirrup to offer a palm 
for her foot when they reached the door! But Cousin Louis had 
not waited for that; he had put some strength to his strokes 
and was at the door before him, was at her side before him, 
compelling his withdrawal, offering no palm to trend on, but 
reaching up and grasping her waist with his two hands, 


“By heaven !”’ he murmured then, as Wentworth was beyond 
hearing, his eyes blazing on hers. ‘‘ What man do you think 
will endure this? What man will suffer this suspense in which 
you keep me ?”’ 

“Tt is you, Cousin Louis, who ave keeping me in suspense,” 
she answered, as she hung abovo him there. 

Aud was there anything in her arch tone that gave him hope? 
He released her then, but when an hour later he met her again, 
“Very well,” he said, in the suppressed key of his passion. “TI 
will keep you in the suspense you spoke of no more. You will 
marry me this day, or not atall. By my soul, I will wait no 
longer for any answer ! ” 

“You have never asked me, sir, before,’ shesaid. ‘‘ How 
could you have an auswer? I hardly know if you have asked 
me now.” 

But, that sunset, with Belle and Margaret and Jean and 
Dorothy, she srolled down to the little church, that by some 
hidden pass-word was half-filled with the fishing-people and her 
servants. Aud when she came back, she was leaning on Cousin 
Louis's arm very differently from her usual habit, and the girls 
were going on before. 

“Tf I bad known this Cossack fashion was the way to win,”’ 
Cousin Louis was saying—when a scream from Margaret and 
Belle and Dorothy and Jean rang back to them, and, hurrying 
forward, they found the girls with their outcry between two 
drawn swords, for Wentworth and the West Indian had come 
down into the moonlit glade to finish a sudden quarrel that had 
arisen over their wine, as to the preferences of the fair 
chdtelaine. 

“Put up your swords, gentlemen,” said Cousin Louis, with 
his proud, happy smile, ‘“‘ unless you wish to measure them with 
wine. It would be folly to fight about nothing. And there is 
no such person as Elizabeth Champernoune.” 

The men turned white in the moonlight to see the lovely 
creature standing there, and before they had time for anger or 
amazement, Elizabeth said after him: 

“ Theve is no such person as Elizabeth Champernoune. 
married, an hour ago, her cousin Louis.”’ 

Ah me, that all these passions now should be but idlo air! 
Perhaps the hearts of the gallants swelled and sank atid swel- 
led ayain, aa they looked at her, beautiful, rosy and glowing, in 
the broad white beam that bathed her. They put up their 
awords, and went to the house and drank hor health and were 
rowed away. 

Bliznabeth and Cousin Louis setiled down to their long life of 
promised happiness, in the hospitality of an open hearth around 
which friends and children clustered, blest, it seemed, by for- 
tune and by fate. Gay parties came and wont from the town 
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ports across the bay. Life wasall one long, sweet holiday. 
What pride and joy was theirs when the son Chaslesmarie was 
born ; what tendor bliss Elizabeth’s when tho velvet face of 
the little Louise first liy beneath her own and she sank away 
with her into a Jand of downy dreams, conscious only of the 
wings of love hovering over hor! How, at once, as child after 
child came, they seemed to turn into waternixies, taking 
to the sea as naturally ns the gulls flying around the cliffs ! 
How each loilerer in the villago would make the children 
his own, teaching thom every prank of the waves, taking them 
through the breakers after dark, wrapped in great pilot-coats 
drenched with foam! Sho never knew what was fear for her five 
boys, the foster-brothers of all the other childrenin the village : 
only tho little maiden Louise, pale as the rose that grew be- 
neath the oriel, she kept under her oye as she might, briuging 
her up in fine household arts and delicate accomplishments, 
ignotaut of the shadow of Ben Benyoisie stalking so close be- 
hind as to darken all her work. 

Her husband had taken the great business that Elizabeth's 
people had so long carried on through their glories and titles, 
thety soldiery and war, their other pursuits if they had them ; 
his warehouses lined the shores, the offing was full of his ships, 
ho owned almost the last rod of land on the island and much 
along the main. He did not pretend to maintain the state of 
the old baron ; but to be a guest at Chaslesmarie was to live a 
charmed life awhile. He was aman of singular uprightness ; 
as he grew older apt to bursts of anger, yet to Elizabeth and to 
his household he was gentleness itself: some men trembled at 
the sound of jis voice, but children nover did. If he was not 
80 beloved us his wife by the fishing-peaple, it was because he 
Wis not recognized master as of right, and because ho exacted 
his due, although tossing it in the lap of the next needy one. 
But he was a person with whom no other took a liberty. “A 
king among men, was my cousin Louis,” Old Madame used to 
say, and sigh and sigh and sigh again as she said it. 


But the hospitality of the island was not all that of pleasure 
and sumptuous ease. It wasa place easily reachod by sail from 
one or nore of tho great towas, by boat from the town above ; 
and in the stirring and mutloring of political discontent, tho 
gentlemen who appeared and disappeared at all hours of the 
day, and as often by night, folded in cloaks wet with the salt 
sea spray, Wore spurs at their heels and swords at their sides to 
some purpose. And when at last war came—LHorror of horrors, 
what was this! Cousin louis and his island had renounced al- 
leziance to the crown, and had taken the side of the colonial 
rebels and the Continental Congress. 

“We” cried Elizabeth, who knew little of such things, and 
had a vague idea that they owed fealty still to that throne at 
whose foot her grandfather had knelt. ‘We, whom the King 
of France ennobled and enriched !" : 

“And for that price were we sold ere we were born, and do 
we stay slaves handed about from one ruler to another 2” her 
husband answered her. “ We have ennobled and onriched our- 
solves, We have twice and thrice repaid the kings of France 
in tribute money. Seon shall the kings of France go the way 
of all the world—may the kings of Britain follow them ! Hence- 
forth, the people put on the crown. I believe in the rights of 
man, I live under no tyranny—but yours,” he said gayly. 

A Chaslesmarie! A Champernoune!” Elizabeth was say- 
ing to herself, heedless of his smile. 

“We are an insignificant islet,” her husband urged. “The 
kings of France have betrayed us. ‘he kings of Brituin have 
oppresyed us. We renounce the one. We defy the other!” 
And he ran the flag under which the rebels fought, up the staff 
at Chaslesmarie, and it was to be seen at the peak of all his 
brigantines and slvops that, leaving thoir legitimate affairs. 
armed themselves and scoured the seas, and brought their 
prizes into port. But frovly as this woalth camo in, as freely 
it went out ; for Consin Louis did nothing by the halves. Aud 
heart and soul being in tho matter, it is safe to say that not 
one guinea of the gold his sailors brought him in, during that 
long struggle, remained to him at its close. 

It was during this strugule that, when one day the sloop 
Adder’s: tongue sailed, the elder son of Ben Benvoisie—who had 
long since married a fisherman’s daugher—was found on board, 
astowaway. Great was Ben Benvoisie’s wrath when ho mis- 
red his son; but there was nothing to be done. He rejected 
Cousin Louis's regrets with scorn. But when the sloop brought 
in her prizes, ane the first man ashore told him his son had 
died of somo ailment before he sighted an enemy, then his 
rage rose in a fiame, he towered like an angry god, and stand- 
ing on the head of the wharf, in the presence of all the people, 
he cursed Cousin Louis, root and branch, at home and abroad, 
-—i black clond fall of bursting lightnings rising behind him as 
he spoke, as if tie had a confederate in evil powers, —cursed 
Jaman wild and stinging words that made the blood van cold, 
that caf Cousin Louis to the heart, that, when they were re- 
peated to her, made even Plizabeth turn faint and sick.“ There 
is astrange second-sight with those Lenvoisics,” she said. * Giod 
grant bis curses come to naught.” But she hardly ever saw 
aitneta distance without an instant’s prayer, and she knew 
that tho fishing-people always, after that sight of him, standing 
there at the head of the wharf, with bis blazing eyes and siveam- 
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ing hair, and the rain and the lightning and the thunder 
volleying around him, held some superstitions of their own re- 
garding the evil eye of the Benvoisies, aid kept some silent 
watch to see whit would come of it all. 

But the war at last was ended, the world was trying to regain 
ids equilibrium, and continental money was at hand on every 
side, and little other. Cousin Louis, who had fuith in the new 
republic, believed with an equally hot head in its good faith, 
aud sent word far and near that he would redeem the current 
paper, dollar for dollar in gold. Aud he did so. ‘here were 
barrels of it in his warehouse garrets, and his grandchildren had 
ib toplay with. ‘‘1tis Bon Benvoisie’s word,” said Elizabeth, 
when they saw tho mistake. But Cousin Louis laughed and 
kissed her, and said it had sunk a good deal of treasure, to be 
sure, but asked if Ben Benvoisie’s word was to outweigh his 
fisheries and fleots and warehouses and hay-lands—his splendid 
boys, his girl Louise! Aud he caught the shrinking, slender 
creature to his heart as he spoke—this lovely young Louise, as 
fair and fragile ag a lily on ils stem, whom he loved as he loved 
his life, his Hower-girl, as he called her, just blussoming into 
girlhood, with the pale rosetint on her cheek, and her eyes like 
the azure larkspur. How was he, absorbed in his counting- 
room, forgetful at his dinner-table, taking bis pleasures with 
guests, with gayeties, to know that his slip of a girl, not yet 
sixteen, met a haudsome hazel-eyed lad at the fouvt of the long 
garden every night,—Ben Benvyoisio the third,—and had pro- 
mised to yo with him, his wife, indoy's clothes, wheuever the 
fiuiter was realy for sea again. But old Ben Benvoisie knew 
it; and be could not forbear bis savage jeer, and the end was 
that Cousin Louis, at the foot of the long garden one night, 
puta bullet through young Ben -Benvoisie’s arm, and carried 
oY his fainting girl to her room that she showed no wish to 
leave again. ‘* She will die,” said Cousin Louis, one day to- 
ward the year’s close, “ if we do now give way.” 

“She had better,” said Elizabeth, who knew what the 
misery of her child's marriage with old Ben Benvoisie’s son ’ 
must needs be wien the flret glamour of young passion 
should be over. 

And she did. And Cousin Louis's heart went down into 
the grave with her. 

‘It is not only old Ben Beuvoisie's word,” said Elizabeth. 
“Tt is his hand.” 

Her secret tears were bitter for the child, but not so bit- 
ler as they would have been had she first passed into old Ben 
Benvoisie’s power, and been made the instrument for hum- 
bling the pride and breaking the heart daily of her broth« 
ers Chasiesmarie and Champernuouns, and of tbe hated owner 
of tho sldder's- tongue, had she lived to smart and suffer under 
the difference between the rude race, reared in a_fishing-hut, 
and that reared in the mansion of her ancestors. Perhaps Old 
Madame never saw the thing fairly ;it always seemed to her 
that Lousie died of some disease incident to childhood. “I 
have my boys left,’ said Wlizabeth. ‘ And no one can disturb 
my little grave.” : 

It was two graves ihe second year after. For Chaslesmarie, 
her first-born and her darling, whose baby kisses had been 
sweeter than her lover's, the life in whose little limbs and 
whose delicious flesh lid been dearer than her own, bis bright 
head uow brighter for the fresh laurels of Harvard,—Chasles- 
narie, riding down from tle Beacon Hill, where he had gone to 
see tho fishing-fleet make sail, was thrown from his horse, und 
did not live long cnough to tell who was the man starting from 
the covert of bayberry-bushes. But Elizabeth earried a stout 
heart and a high head. She could not, if she would, have 
bent as Cousin Louis did, nor did the proud serenity leave 
her eye, although his darkened witha sadness never light-_ 
ened. None knew her pangs, nor saw the tears that stain- 
ed hor pillow in the night; she would, if she could, have 
hid her suffering from hersclf. She began to feel a terrible 
assurance that she was fighting fate, but she would make a 
hard fight of it. Conscious of her integrity of purpose, of 
the justice of her claims, of her right to the children she 
had borne, there was something in her of the spirit of the 
ancients who dared, if not to defy the gods, yet to accept 
the combat offered by them. Ohampernonne was the heir 
instead, that was all. Then there were the twin boys, Max 
and Rex, two lawless young souls ; and the youngest of all, St. 
Jean, whose head always wore a halo iu Elizabeth’s eyes. With 
jhese, why should. she grieve? Now she was also the mother 
of angels ! 

Again, after a while, the frequent festivities filled the house, 
and the great gold and silver plate glittered in the durk diuing- 
room and filled it, at every touch, with melodious and trem- 
ulous vibrations. Now the Legislature of the State, one aud 
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all, attended a grand banqueting there; now the Govornor and . 


his Council ; now navy-yard and fort and town, and far-off 
towns, came to the balls that did not end even with bright ont- 
door breakfast, but ran into the next night’s dancing, and a 
whole week's puyety ; now it was boating and bathing in the 
erecks ; now 16 was suiling ont bevond the last lights with 
music and flowers and cheer; and all the time it was splendor 
aud sumptnousnesss und life at the breaking crest. And 


Llizubeth led the danco, the stuteliost of the stately, the 
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most beautiful still of the beautiful. And if sometimes she 
saw old Ben Benvoisie’s eyes, as he leaned over the gate 


nid looked at her a moment withiu the gardens and among 


her roses, it was not to shudder at them. What possessed 
Elizabeth in those days? She only felt that the currents of 
her blood must sweep along in this mad way, or the heart 
would stop. 

‘Then camo Champernoune’s wedding,—he and that friend 
whom tho chief magistrate of the laud delighted to honor, 
marrying sisters in one night. How lovely, how gracious, 
how young the bride! Was it at Gonsaives that year that 
she died dancing? Was it at Gonsaives that the yellow- 
fever buried Champernoune in the common trench ? 

Elizabeth was coming up the landing from the boat, her 
little megro dwarf carrying her baskets, when the news 
reached her quick senses, as the one that spoke it meant it 
should; she stuggered and fell. The doctors came to bind 
up the broken bones, and only when they said, “At last it 
is quite right ; but, dear lady, your daucing days are over,” 
did any see her tears. She had buried her only girl, her 
first-born boy, her married heir, without great signs of sor- 
row. She had plunged into a burning house in the village 
once, gathering her gauzy skirls about her, to bring out the 
little Louise whom an unfaithful nurse had taken there and 
forsaken in her fright; she had waded, torch in hand, inte 
the wildly rolling surf of a starless night to clutch the bow of 
Chaslesmarie’s boat that was sweeping helplessly to the 
breaker with the unskilled child at the helm; she had shut 
herself up with Champernouue, when Ben Benvoisie brought 
back the small-pox to the village, and had suffered no one 
to minister to him but herself; and when the dog all thought 
mad tore Cousin Louis’s arm, she hersclf had sucked the 
poison from the wound. 


Yet with that absurd sentence, that little sentence, that 
her dancing days were over, it seemed all at once to Eliza- 
beth that everything else was over, too. With Champer- 
noune now everything else had gone—state and splendor, 
peace and pleasure, hospitality and home and hearth, and all 
the rest. All things kad been possible to her, the mastery 
of her inner joy itself in one form or another, while she 
held her forees under her. But now she herself was strick- 
en, aud who was to fight for them? Who, when the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera! 

But as wild asthe grief of Cousin Louis was, hers was as 
still, though there were ashes on her heart. She went about 
with a cane when she got up, unable to step a minuet or 
bend a knee in prayer. “ But see,” cried old Ben Benvoisie 
to himself, “her head is just as high!” 


Not so with Cousin Louis. He sat in his counting room, 
his face bent on his hands half the time. Cargoes came in 
unheeded, reports were made him unregarded, ships lay at the 
wharf uuloaded, the state of the market did not concern him 
—nothing seemed of any matter but those three graves. Then 
he roused himself to a spasmodic activity, gave orders here and 
orders there, but his mind was otherwhere. With the 
striking of the year’s bM@lance he had made bad bargains, 
taken bad debts, sent out bad men with his fleets, brought 
in his fares and his fruits aud foreign goods at a bad 
season, lost the labor of years. A fire had reduced a 
great property elsewhere to ashes, a storm had scattered 
and destroyed his southern ships. “Something must be 
done,” said Cousin Louis. And he looked back from his 
counting-room, on the fair mansion from whose windows he 
had so long heard song and laughter floating, with its gardens 
round about it, where the sweetbriar and the tall white rose 
climbed and looked back at the red rose blushing at their feet, 
where the honeysuckles shed their fragrance, where the great 
butterflies waved their wings over all the sweet old-fashioned 
flowers that had been brought from the gardens of France, and 
summer after summer had bloomed and spiced the air, where 
the golden robins flashed from bough to bough of the lane of 
plum-trees, and the sunshine lay vivid on the encircling velvet 
verdure. “ Her home, and the home of her people for a century 
behind her—the people whose blvod in her veins went to make 
her what she is—noblest woman, sweetest wife, that over made 
a man’s delight. 
heaven in the face. O God bless her, my dear wife—dearer 
than when I wooed you or when I wedded you, by all the long 
increase of years! Something must be done,” said Cousin Louis, 
or that will go with the rest.” 

Perhaps Cousin Louis began to forefeel the future then. 
Certainly, asa little time passed on, an unused timidity over- 
whelmed him. Against Islizabeth’s advice he began to call in 
various moncys from lere and there where they were gather- 
ing more-to themselves. “ ‘There is to be another war with 
the British,” lhe said *‘ We must look to our fortunes.” But he 
would not have any interference with their way of life, the way 
Elizabeth liad always lived. ‘There mist still be the dinner to 
the judges, the supper to the clerzy, the frequent teas to the 
ladies of the fort, the mid-ummer throne of youny people, the 
house full fer the Christiias holidays ; Max and Rex were to 
be thought of, St. Jean was not to grow up remembering a 
house of mourning. Why hi. no one told tiem that, in all 
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the festive season before Champernoune’s death, the younger 
boys not being held then -to strict account, old Ben Benvoisie, 
sitting with them on the sea-beaten rocks, had fired their fancy 
with stories of, the wild sea-life that had blanched his hair and 
furrowed his face before the time ? One day St. Jean came in 
to break the news: Max and Rex had runaway tosea. “I 
should have liked to go,” said.St. Jean, ‘“ but I could not leave 
my mother so.” 


“ By the gods!” said his father. ‘“‘ You shall go master of the 
best ship I have!” And in due time he sent him supercargo to 
the East, that he might learn all that a lad who had tumbled 
about among ropes and blocks and waves and rocks, ever since 
his birth, did uot already know. But he forbade his wife to 
repeat to him the names of Rex and Max ; nor would they ever 
again have been mentioned in his presence but for the report 
of a ship that had spoken the craft they took, and learned that 
it had been overhauled, and Max, of whom nothing more was 
ever heard, pressed into the British service, and Rex, ordered 
aloft on astormy night, had fallen from the yard into the sea, 
and his grave was rolled between two waves. 

As Elizabeth came home from the little church—the first 
time she went out after this—thinking, as she went, of the 
twilight when she found Champernoune, who had stolen from 
the lightsome scenes that greeted him and his young bride, to 
stand a little while beside the grave where his bictias Chasles- 
marie slept—she met old Benvoisie. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you know how good it is yourself.” 

“Ts not the curse fulfilled, Ben Benvoisie ?” she demanded. 
“ Are you going to spare me none ?” 

“ None,” said Benvoisie. 


The servants were running toward her when sho reached the 
house. The master had a stroke. A stroke indeed. He sat in 
his chair a year, head and face white, speaking of nothing but 
his children’s graves, they thought. ‘‘Too—too damp. Wh 
did I bury there ?”’ he arnuced: “T will go havo them up,’’ 
he said. “Qh, why did I bury so deep—cold—Elizabeth !” 
But when Elizabeth answered him, the thing he would say had 
gone, and when he died at last, fer all his struggle for speech, 
it was still unspoken. . 

Ah, what a year was that when the long strain was over, and 
she had placed him where she was to lie herself, at her father's 
feet! Things went on as they would that year. Wrapped in 
an ashen apathy, Elizabeth hardly knew she breathed, and 
living less at that time in this world than the other, the things 
of this world had small concern for her. Born, too, and reared 
in wealth, she could as easily have understood that there was 
any other atmosphere about her as any other condition; and 
the rogues, then, had it all their own way. Suits for western 
lands that were the territorial possessions of princes were 
compromised for sums she never saw; blocks of city houses 
were sold for taxes ; heaven knows what else was done, what 
rights were signed away on papers brought for her name as 
administratrix. And then St. Jean came from sea, where were 
the various moneys that his father had been calling in for so long 
a time ? There was nota penny of them to be accounted for. 

St. Jean was a man before his time. He looked about him. 
The great business had gone to the dogs, and some of the dogs, 
aud some of the clerks and factors had gone with it; at least, 
they too had disappeared. Other men, in other places, had taken 
advantage of the lapse, established other houses, opened other 
fisfries, stolen their markets, There was not enough of either 
fleet left in condition to weather a gale. “Ithas all been at 
the top of tho wave,” said St. Jean, “and now we are in the 
trough of the sea.” But he had his ship, the Greatheart, and 
with that he set about redeeming his fortunes. And his first 
step was to bring home to his mother-in-law as proud as she 
—Hoope, the orphan of a West Indiau prelate, with no fortune 
but her face, and with manners that Elizabeth thought unbo- 
coming so penniless a woman. , 

When St. Jean went away to sea again, he established his 
wife—Little Madame, the people had styled her—in a home of 
her own; for lurge as the Mansion was, it was not large enough 
to hold those two women: a home ina long low stone house 
that belonged to the estate and had once been two or three 
houses together,—at which one looked twice, you might say, to 
see if were dwelling or boulder,—and which he renovated and 
then filled with some of the spare pictures and furnishings of the 
Mansion-house. And there Hope lived, cheered Elizabeth whon 
she could, and cared for the children that came to her—and how 
many came! And Elizabeth, who could never feel that Hope 
had quite the right toa place as her rival in St. Jean’s affec- 
tions, took these little children to her heart, if she conld not yet 
ultogether take their mother ; and they filled for her many a 
weary hour of St. Jean’s absenses on his long voyages,—St. 
Jean who, in some niiraculous way, now represented to her 
father and husband and son. 

Elizabeth hid time enough for the little people : for friends 
did not disturb her much after the first visits of condolence, 
Trouble had come to many of them, as well. Dorothy and 
Margaret aud Jean, and their compeers, were scattered and 
dead and absorbed and forgetful, and she summoned none of 
them about her any more with mucie and feasting. OF all ber 
wealth now nothing remained but a part of the land on the 
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island and the adjoiuing main, with iss siigi.t and tickle revenue. ! Great-heart went down,—St. Jean’sship for which Hope on her 
Otall ber cone wrse of servants there were only Phillis and: jouse-top sat so long watching, “I refuse to think of it,” she 
“« ar . . . . - t aby . . . . : - 

Sap. who would have trout themse.ves trausferred to some, said. “It is infinitely tiresome.” And then the children 





otfer world bad they dete Oid Siadame, trooped in and stenped further soliloquy. and she let them dress 
Bat the SMausion of Chaslesmarie was a place of pleasure to} themselves out in her stiff old brocades that had been sent for 


the children stl, at any rate,and the litde swirim spent many | just after she married and had never needed to he renewed,— 
an hourin the old boy-bordeted garden, where the stately Jady ithe cloth-of-silver and peach-bloom, the flowered Venetian, the 
walked on Phillis’s arm, and in the great hall where she told | gold shot white paduasoy ; she liked to seo the pretty Barbara 
them the history of each of the personages of the tall portraits. | and Helena and Bess prancing about the shining floors, holding 
from that of the Merce old) Chaslermmarie of all down to the | up the long draperies, and she would have decked them out in 
anpel-faced child St. Jean; told them, not as firing pride with | her old silver-set jewels, too. had they not been parted with 
Incmories of ancicnt pride, but as storied incidents of family long since when Cousin Louis was calling in their moneys. It 
life; and ag she teld them she s-emed to live over her share in] all renewed her youth so sweetly, if so sadly, and the mimic 
them. and place and race and memorics seemed only a part of | play in some obscure way making her feel they ouly played at 
herself. life. relieved her of a senso of rexpousibility regarding their 

* Madame,” said St. Jean once, when at home.,—no child of | real life. When they tired of theie finery, she led them down, 
hers had often called her mother—“T think if we seid the place [as usual, before the portrait of this one and of that, and told 
and moved away we world do well. The sodis used up, the | over the old stories they liked to hear, 
race is ran out—if we transplanted and aude new stock ¥ Here} Maduine,’’ said little Barbara, lifting her stiff peach-)lossom 
is no chance to educate the children or to rebuild our fortunes | dranerica, “why is it always ‘then,'—why is it never ‘now'?” 
now. Somewhere clse, it may be, I could put myself in better} Bust the old dame’s heart did not once cry Ichabod. To ber 
business connection --—"’ the glory never had departed. It was as imperishable as sky 

‘Khe gaze of his mother’s burning black eves bade him to} and air. 
tilence. She felt asif in that wmamenthe had forsworn his| It was the threatened war-time again at last; and Hope, with 
uncestors. her sweet soft eyes watching from the house-top, saw her hus- 

“Leave tins plareof whose dust we are made!” she eried. | band’s ship come in, and with it its consort—juat a day too 
“Or isittmmade of the dust of the Chaslesmuiaries ? Amd how} late. The embargo had been declared, and, unknowingly, he 
shoirtsichted—here, where, av less’, we relen! Never shall we} hailed from a forbidden port. Other sailors touched other 
leave it See. St. Jean, iis all vours.°—and from command] ports and took out false papers for protection, St. Jean scorned 
lv voice toox on entreaty. aeduew could sr. dean resist the} the act. He relied on public justico: he relied on a reed. His 
plesding smother! He wentawey to ssa eosin, and Toft all us| ciurgoes were confiscated, and his ships were left at the wharf to 
before. rot b: fore he conld get bearing. In those two vessels was the 

But the earth had moved to Elizabetin with just one thrill] result of his yoars of st rm and calin, nights when the ship was 
and tremor. The idea, the possibility, of leaving the place into] heavy by the head with ice, days when her seamy sides were 
which every fibre of her beisg was wrought had shaken her. It} scorched and blistered by the sun, the best part of his life. And 
wis a sort of conscious dciti into whese blackness she looked gone becausoa he preferred poverty to perjury. 
for on® moment—so one misht Tr cl about Lo Jose identity. She “Better so,” said Old Madame. “I am proudor of my 
waiked through the roeins with their quaint and ich old penniless son than of any merchant prince with a false oath on 
furnishing. soribes and heavy, their gited panels, their carved | his soul?’ And her own contentment seemed to her all that 
wainseot, the oil Prench portraits of her peopie that looked | goutd be asked She never theught of regretting the matter ; 
down on her and scemed to chain her; she paused in the oriel] put she despised the general Government more than ever, and 
of tlie ycllow drawing-room, where It always secmed like a wonld jive shown Llue-lizhts to the enemy, had she been near 
tunshiny afternoon in an Oxtober beccl-wood—paused, and and wanted a channel, were it not that he was Cousin Louis's 
looked across the bay. enemy as woll. 

Vhers gleamed the battlements of the forl that her grand- Alas! a bitterer enemy was near. One tempestuons winter's 
father, the baron, had built: there wos the church below,} night the minute-guns were heard off Wrecker’s Reef,—and 
thers was the tomh, among the graves of those whose powers | who but St. Jean must lend the rescue? Hope, cloaked and 
had come to ther flower in him; the grassy knoll, beyond. | on her house-top, with the glass saw it all; saw St. Jean climb 
yoenmed in the gollot the slant sun and reminded her of th-| tho reef as the moon ran oat on the end of a flying scud of 
days whenva child, sie used to watch the last glint on]cloud to glance on tho foam-edged roll of the black wild seas; 
the low walls of the erases. across the blue waters} saw the others following along the sides of the ice-sheathed 
of tha baw whore rocky islets rose red with the rust of the | rock to carry succor to the freezing castaways, and saw, too, a 
tides. Bar out, the sens were breaking iva white line over the] plunging portion of the wreck strike one form, and hurl it 
Jow red dedce, and, farther stl the ligd’-house on the dim old | headlong. It was her husband. And although he was brouglit 
Wreckers Reef wes hind}ine its spark to answer the Telit hack alive, yet the blow upon his bygast, and the night's ex- 

| 





the hed of Chasiesmarie that her grandfather duel fiest hung | posure in the icy waters, in his) disheartened state, did deathly 
inthe air Close at hand, a boat made in. piled Ligh at either} work upon St. Jean, and hie was laid low and helpless long 
end with the brown sea-weed, the fisbing-s:iis were Hitting here | before his release. 

and there, ae Uhere had never been a day when they were not.| | Vhen Elizabeth sold the hay-fields along the main-land to pay 
and ihe whole, bathed with the deepening sunset glow, glittergd | the doctor's bills and the druggist’s, to try softer air for the 
in peace and beauty. Vhere had not been ten days in all hor] prostrated man, to bring him home again. She had loved to 
life when she bad not looked upen the scene. No, noone! As} see the sun ripening the long stretch of their rich grasses with 
well give up life itself, for this was all there was of life to her.]reds and purples, with russets and fresh-bursting green 
Thore was the shore where, when a chiid, she found the bed | again, as far as the eye could seo. But she forgot she had ever 
of garnets that the next tile washed away : here could sie just | owned them, or owning them had lost them. ‘They were there 
remember having seen the glorious old Baron Chaslesmaric. | still when she gazed that way. ‘Then the Thierry place follow- 
with bis men-at-arms about biar: here had hor dear father}ed, and the little Husard houses,-—they had not yet learned 
proudly walked, with his air of infl-xible Justice, and the wind | how to be poor. 

had seized dis black robes and swept them about her, running “There is the quarry,” said St. Jean, his heart sore as his 
ab lis sides liere had Ler mother died: here had she first seen | hand was feeble. ‘“ We cannot work it now.” 

the svperb patrician henaty of her husband's face when he} “The grocer took it long ago,” said Elizabeth. 

eame from France, with his iiead fuli of dean Jacques and the}  “ And the Podarzhon orchard ?” 

righis of man: here was the littl: chapel where they married,| “Oh, tho Podarzhon orchard! Yes, your great-grandsiro 
the linden avento up which they strolled, with the branches] used to call it his pot of money. Well, the trees wero old and 
shaking out fragrance and star-beams together above them—| ran to wood,—your falher renewed so many! But the npples 
the first hour, the first delightful hour, they ever were alone | had lost their flavor,—what apples they used to be! Oh, yes, 
tovether, sho and her Couvin Louis. Ob, here had been her life} we ate up the Podarzhon orchard some time since. And the 
with him—a husband tenderer than a lover, a man whose] lamb-pasture bronght the children their great-coats and shoes 
Jofriness lifted liis race and tanght her how upright other men | last year. And the barley-field—How lucky that we happened 
michb be. soutso pure that the Tight of God scemed to shine | to hive them, my dear!” 

throneh it upon ber! Pfere had been her joys, here had been] “ And I dying!” groaned St Jean. “ What, what is to become 
lier soriews ; bere had she put her Jove away and heard the} of them!” 

prould ving dows en that dear dread: here had the world “To become of them!” said the unfaltering spirit. “Is 
darkened to ber. here should it darken to her forever when all! there question what will become of any of the blood of 
the shadows of the grave Jengthened around her, Father and! Chaslesinarie ? ” ; 
mother. hustand and chiidy race and land, they were all in this A night came, ab Jength, when Hope fainted in het arms— 
snot, ‘Dhess people, allef whem she knew by names, were they ! Elizabeth's last child) was dead. “ A white name and a white 
net Pike der ewn: eonld) the warmih of the blood bring: soul.” said Elizabeth 
Mien center to lies theee faees that had surrounded her sizer! “DT thank God LT knew him!” And Geoffrey field went to 
tinte be oon thes: bury him © Tshatl be with him soou.’ she said. smil.ng, not 
Whose ehibien Lad bean fostered with ber children, who Indf- | weeping. © Heaven can hardiy he more holy than ho made 
 Wworsuiped her in i or pidbood, who lialt-worshiped ber still cs earth seem, he was so like a saint!” Afier that, she felt as if he 
C)t Malang? Could she leave them? Not though 86. Jean’s| had no more than gone on one of his long voyages, She sold 





nen ned woreen whose dives she had ordered, 


| 
| 
{ 
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the fow acres of the Millet farm in a month or two; thoy had 
nothing else to live on now but such sinall sales ; and from a 
portion of the proceeds she put aside, in a litle hair-covered 
coffer, her grave-clothes, with the muney, in crisp bank-noles, 
that should one day suffice to Iny hor away decently between 
her graves. And then she and Hope sat down and spont their 
days telling over the virtues of thoir dead. 

t was a summer day, when the late wildroscs were just 
drooping on their stems and the wanton blackberry vines were 
everywhere putting out their arma, and all things hung a little 
heavily in the still air before the thunder-storm, that Hlizabeth 
climbed alone, wish her staff, to the dimple among the rocks 
where her dear ones ny. She paused at tho top to look around 
her. Here swept the encircling river, with the red roeks rising 
from its azure; beyond it the main-land lifted sofily swelling 
fiel€s that had once belonged to her ancestors of glorious 
memory ; far away to the south and east, over its ledges and 
recfs mounting purple to ths bending sky, stretched the sea, 
its fonming fields also once theirs and yielding them its revenues. 
Now,—nothing but these graves, she said; the graves of re- 
nown, of honor, of lofty purity, ‘No, no,” said Elizabeth 
aloud. “Renown, honor, purity are not buried here. St. 
Jean's children cannot be robbed of thatinheritance. Fire that 
still burna must burst through the ashes. It is fallen indeed ; 
but with theso children it shall begin its upward way-again ! ” 

‘“ Tts upward way again,” said a deep voice. And, hulf-start- 
ing, she turned to sce old Ben Bonvoisie sitting on ono of the 
graves below her. | 

‘So you are gatisfied at last, Ben Benvoisie ?” said Elizabeth, 
after a moment's gazing. 

“ Satisfied with what ?” 

“ Satisfied that not one child is left to my arms,fand that, 
when the mortgage on the Mansion falls due, not one acre of 
my birth-right is left to my name.” : 

“Do you think I did it, then, Old Madame?” asked the 
man, pulling his cloak about him. “Am I one of the forces of 
nature P You flatter me! Am I the pride, the waste, the love 
of pleasure, the heedlessness of the morrow, the self-confidence 
of your race, that forgot there was a world outside the sound of 
the name of Chaslesmarie? Did I take one life away from 
you!” he cried, as he tottered to his stick. ‘Nay, once I 
would have given you my own! Did I take a penny of your 
wealth ? I ain as puor to-day as I was sevonty yoars ago when 
I laid my life at your feet, and you laughed and scorucd and 
spurned it, and thought so lightly of it, you forgot it!” 

Elizabeth was silent a little. Her hood fell back, and there 
streamed out a long lock -of her silver hair in) which still 
burned a gleam of gold ; her black eyes. softer than once they 
were, wet quietly the guze that was rending the writing of the 
@ lines cut in her face, like the lines whipped into stone by the 
sharp sands of the desert. 

“Tt was not these levelling days,” shoe said. 
child of nobles 7 

“And I was a worm at your feet. A worm with a sting, 
you found. But it was not you I cursed,” he cried, in a hoarse 
passion,—‘‘ not you, Elizabeth Champernoune! It was the 
master P 

‘ TLouis and I were one,” she answered him. ‘ We are one 
still, A part of him is here above the sod ; a part of me is 
there below it. We shall rest beside each other soon, as we 
did every night of forty years. Soon you, too, Ben Benvoisie, 
will go to your long sleep, and neither your banning nor your 
blessing will belp or hurt the generation that is to come.” 

“Will it not?” he said. And he laughed a low laugh half 
under his breath. “Yet tho generations repeat themselves. 
Look there!” And he wheeled about suddenly and pointed 
with his stick, as if it had been an old wizard’s wand. ‘“ Look 
yonder at the beach,” he said. “Onthe flat boulder by which 
_ We found the bed of garnets when you and I were tov young— 
eighty years ago, is it ?—to know that you wero the child of 
nobles, and Ia worm!” 

And there, on the low, flat rock, distinct against the turbid 
darkness of the sky, sat the pretty Barbara, a brown-eyed 
lass of sixteen, and the arm about her shoulder was the arm of 
young Ben Benvoisie, the old man's grandson, and his face n 
handsome truwny face with the blue fire of its eyes, was 
beut toward hers—and hers was lifted. ; 

“Leave them to their dream a little while, Old Madame, 
before you wake them,” said the old man, in a strangely altered 
Voice. 

“T shall not wake them,” said Elizabeth. 

And they were silent a moment again, looking down at 
the figures on the rocks. And the two faces that had bent 
together there, had clung together in their first long sweet kiss 
of love, parted, with the redness of innocent blushes on thei, 
and were raised toward tho distant sea, now dimly streaked 
with foam and wind. 





“T was the 








“IT have scen ninety years,” said old Ben Benvoisie. “ And | 


you, Old Madame ?” 
“ T have lived eighty-five,” she answered, absently. 
“Long years, long years,” he said. 


blood and yours are one!” 
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“ But, at last,” be said, made part of 
“But, at last,” he said, “at last, Dame Elizabeth, my flesh and | 
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Elizabeth turned to move awav, but his voice egain arrested 
her, “Look ye!’ he said. ‘ When those two are one, once 
and forever, when Chaslosmatic is sunk in Benvoisio, When you 
sve conquered ab dast, Vo shall tell them where Master Louis 
buricd his moneys, Ol! Madame t”’ 

She had been going on without a word; but she stopped and 
looked back over her shoulder, “Only thoy are conquered, 
Ben Benvoisie, who conlend,” she said. “ And I lave never 


contended. Perhaps I had rather seo her dead. I do not 
know. But Barbara has her own life to live in these changed 
limes, She is tes young, Dam too old, to make her live mine, 


And were L conquered,” she cried ina e#reat vote, “ait is not by 
you, but by avs and the slow years and death! DT defy you, us 
[have defied Fate! For, take the bread from my mouth, the 
mantle from my back, yet wiile I live the current in my veins 
remains,” cried the Titaness, “and while I live that current 
will always run with the conzvage and the honor of the Chuasles- 
maries and Champernounes !”’ 

** Not so,” said the other. Conquered you ave. CQonquered 
heenause your race ceascs. Because Chaslesmarie is swallowed: 
up in Benvoisie as death is swallowed up in victory!” . 

But she had gono on into the gathering darkness of the 
storm, from which the young people fled up the shore, and 
henrd no more. And the storm burst about the island, and 
the old Chalesmarie Mansion answered in reof and rafter, 
trembling asif to buffets of striving elemental foes, And all 
nt once the flames wrapped it; and gilded wainscot, Dutch 
carving, ancestral portraits, were ouly a pile of hissing cinders 
when the morning sun glittered on rain-drops, rocks, and 
river, And Hiizabeth, with hor little hair-cofor of cara 
clothes and. money, bad gone to Hope's cottage, and old Ben 
Benvoisio was found stretched upon the grave where she had 
seen him sitting. And they never knew where Cousin Louis 
had buried his money. ‘ : 

“ Missy Barbara! Barbara, honey!” called old Phillis, again, 
n little before noon. ‘ Where's this you's hiding at? Old 
Madamo wants ye. Don't ye hear mo tell ?” 

And pretty Barbara caine hesitating up the rocks that mado 
each dwelling in the place look as if it were a part of the is- 
land itself, tearful and rosy and sparkling. And by her side, 
vrave as became him that day, and erect and proud as his 
erand-parent, was old Ben Beuvoisie’s grandson. 

* Barbara,” said the Old) Madamo = presently, breaking 
through tho reverie caused by their first faw words, “did my 
eyes deceive me yesterday 2? Have you cut adrift? Have 
you made up your mind that you can do without fine dresses 
and silver dishes and ——— ” 

“Why, I always have,” said Barbara, looking up simply. 

“That is true,’ said Elizabeth. ‘ And so they do not count 
for much. And you think you know what love is—you baby ? 
You really think you lovo this sailor-lad ? Tell me how much 
do you love him, child?” 

‘As much, Madame dear,” said Barbara, shyly, dimpling, 
glancing half askance, “ perhaps as mucb, grandmamma, as 
you loved Cousin Louis.” 

“Say you so? Then if were enough to carry its light 
through life and throw it far across the dark shadows of death, 
my child! And you,” sho said turning suddenly and severly 
to young Bon. “Isit for life, or for a holiday, a pleasuring, 
a pastime ?” 

He looked at her as if, in spite of the claims of parentage 
and her all but century of reign, he examined her right to 
ask. ‘Since Barbara promised me,” said he at last, “I have 
felt, Old Madame, liko one inside a church.” 7 

“Something in him,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘ Not altogether the 
sweetness of the senses, but the sacredness of the sacrament.” 

And although they were not married for twice‘ a twelve- 
mouth, Elizabeth considered that she had married them that 
morning. And the reddest bonnet-rouge among the fishermen 
had a thrill as if all thrones were levelled when, at old Ben 
Benvoisie's funeral,—in the simplo procession where none 
rode,—after young Ben and Barbara, they saw Hope and Old 
Madame walk, as became the next of kin. 

And so one year and another crept into the past. And at 

“T should like to see 


length Old Madame fell ill. 
“Tam boing now, Hope,” sho said. 
But remember that there is 
And there is still the 


Barbara's baby before I go. 
money for my burial in the little coffer. 
Dernier’s wood-land to sell ——-—” 

“Do not think of snch things now,” suid Hope. “ God will 
take caro of us in some way. He always has; We areas 
much a part of the universe as the rest of it.” 

“We are put in this world to think of such things,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘“ Weare put in this world to live in it, not to live 
in another. Now Iam going to another. We shall see what 
that will be. From this I have had all it had to give. I 
came into it with the reverence and revenue of princes. I go 
out of it a beggar,” sho cried, in a tone that tore Hope's 
heart. ‘I came into it in purple—I go out of it in rags ——” 

Rags. Before thoy laid her away with with those who had 
her carecr of splendor and of sorrow, thoy 
opened the little hair-coffer,—moths had eaten the grave- 
clothes and a mouse had made its nest in the bank-notes. 
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And to-day nothing is left of Chaslesmarie or Champernouue 
—not even a name and hardly a memory; and the blood en- 
nobled by the King of France is the common blood of the 
fishers of the island given once with all its serfs and vassals— 
the island-fishers who sell you a string of herrings for a 
philling.—.bl/enetic siunthly. 
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There was a sharp-shock of earthquake, lasting over one 
minute, on Sunday at 4.45 p.m. 





We understand that Mdlle Olga-Duboin will give another, 
nnd final concert on Monday next, the 10th of April. The 
coronation of the Czar being postponed until October gives 

this artiste time to pay a visit to Nikko before her return 
to Europe. 


Sometime ago it was currently reported that some energe- 
tie men in Kiushiu were contemplating the construction of 
railways in that island, Now, according to 2 correspondent 
of the Mainichi Shimbun, the proposed enterprise has 
gained grontly in favour in Fukuoka Ken. Of Inte it has 
been proposed that a line should bo constructed from that 
prefecture as fur ag to the coast of Kadoshi, in the province 
of Buzen, a distance of forty ri; and that supposing it to 
require an ontlay of 3,100,000 or 3,200,000 yen, a local 
loan of yen 1,000,000 will be raised in the enid Ken, 
while the balance will be petitioned for to either the 
Government or the Nippon Railway The 
of the the 
members of the Local Assembly, and will be repaid out 
of the local taxes, by annual instalments extending over 
twenly yenrs, that isfin a proportion of 50,000 yen per 


y Car, 


Company. 


control local loan will solely devalve on 


The Fit Shimps mentions that the French Minister, 
who is to return homo shortly, gave a farewell banquet 
to the Ministers of State, Privy Councillors in his Legation 
on the afternoon of the 30th ultimo. 


Lately a certain Government Department, having (says 
the Hachi Shimbun) privately decided to oxport rice, 
many morchants have desired to take chargo of all 
the affairs connected with the exportation. A Choshiu 
dignitary lings decided to entrust them to Mr. Masuda 
Takashi, Director of the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha, and this 
has at last been carried into effect, despite the objection 
ontertained by another high official of Satsuma birth. 


Tho Choya Shimbun. mentions that the Public Works 
Departinent will dispose of its various properties to the 
puplic from this year, and that those which are to be offered 
for sale first will be the works and factories belonging to the 
Engineering Bureau ; secondly the mines under the control 
of the Mining Bureau ; thirdly the Telegraphs, and fourthly 
the Railways and so on. 





A‘large conservative daily paper named the Taste Nippo, 
has been started at Bakuro-machi, Osaka, ‘Che first num- 
ber appeared on the 4th instant. 








The Yoyo Shimpo says that the Kamaishi silver mino 
possessed by Mr. Godai hus become so prosperous that 
at present the value of the average outturn is uot less than 
twenty thousand yen per month. 
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The society already numbers some twenty thou- 
sand adherents. 


religion. 


The Hocht Shimbun says that in October, 1871, 1 Kago- 
shima man named Hayashi Tasuke, at present residing at 
Takanawa, ‘Tokiyo, was making a trip in a boat of his own, 
the Yenjin Maru, to Riukiu and other islands, whon he 
encountered a severe gale which drove him = south-eastwards 
off his course for fully nine days and nigkts. Daring thia 
he observed a small group of islands densely covered with 
trees, but as '@ had no control over the vessel he could not 
anchor, Since that time he hasalways contomplated explor- 
ing them, and, availing himself of a voyaye to the Bonin Is- 
lands in 1880, he has at last done sv. Finding the prospects 
favorable, he made application on the 23rd ultimo to the 
Government to reclaim them at his own expense. <Ac- 
cording to his deseription, the group consists of three islands, 
all uninhabited, ina south-oastern direction from the port of 
Shimoda, Idzu. One of them, situated in 19.80° S. lat. 
and 140.13° I. long., is abont 12 ri in cirenmference. 
It has no trees, but rushes nnd bamboo, and the coast is so 
rocky that no ships can anchor there. Another is situated 
in 80.40° S. Int. and 140.30° KE. long.; sud its cireum- 
forence is nearly the same as the above: the third is in 
24.45° S. lat. and 141.12° EK. long. The extent of the 
Intter has not been ascertained ; but it is) abundantly 
covered with thick forests. The principal produce iu the 
group is guano, ns sea-fowl live there in) enormous naum- 
bers. ‘The guano-Leds on the whole group are, it is cal- 
culated, not less than six feet in depth. The diseoverer 
intends to import this manure to the mainland for sale first 
of all,and with the profit thus derived to reclaim the waste 
lands by degrees. Mr. Hayashi is said to be the first, who 
aver Visited the islands, | 





We lately published a report froma native paper that 
Mr. Soyeshima Tanetomi, first class Lmperial Adviser, lad 
tendered his resignation; the AZainicht Shimbun vow 
mentions that his applicativn has been rejected by the 
Government. 

At lam. on the 31st ultimo a fire broke oul at Sami- 
yoshi-cho, Yokohama, but it was fortunately confined to 
the house wherein it originnted. 





The well-meaning, Lut too often miseuided friends of sailors 
who cannot comprehend the intense aversion that Jack ashore 
has to religion being forced down his throat, might take to 
heart someromarks madeby Sir Ashley Eden, the Lientenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in reply to a deputation which waited 
on him on the subject of the closing of liquor-shops on 
Sundays. He endeavoured to convince the gentlemen that 
there were no grounds for their “alarm ” in regard to the 
supposed incrense of intemperance ; that never before had 
the Calcutta streets been more orderly, or drunkenness less 
conspicions. As n proof that the general morale of the 
British seaman was considerably improved, His Honour in- 
formed his interviewers that, while the numbers of that 
claes visiting Calcutta during the past year had been reduc- 
ed, their remittances to their wives and families at home had 
incrensed, and that it was the opinion of the Shipping 
Master that the British seaman was gradually cmancipating 
himself froin tho vice of intemperance. IIe asserted that, 


The Mainichi Shimbun aunounces that some membog ‘amongst the natives, drunkenness was most prevaleut among 


of the Ontake-san-Motoko, (Buddhist Association) at San- 


the Iascars or domestic servants, but he did not think the 


bancho, ‘Lokiyo, held a public lecturing meeting on the 4th {liquor which caused it was procured from grogshops so much 
instant, against Christianity. It is reported that delejates |ns what was stolen from their masters’ houses. His Honour 


will Le sent to Koren and China, by dogrees, to attack this | coucluded by noticing the good doue by coffee-rooms, and, 
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after stuting that more sailors would frequent them were it | 


not for fear of being subjected to religions teaching, he ex- 
pressed an intention of contributing, should any one move 
in tho matter, towards one surrounded by a garden, where 
sailors could sit and read without religions interference. 


Dr, W. J. Moore, Surgéou-Geuernl of the Bombay Army 





has published a book, entitled “The Other Side of the|- 


Opinm Question,” in which be adduces wide personal ex- 
perience amongst eaters of opinm in Indian to prove its 
value as a stimulant, aud its harmlessness when taken in 
moderation. 

The Keizai Zasshi states that the Miike colliery, about 
which so many rumours have been abroad of Inte, is reported 
tohave been definitely determined tobe sold to Messrs. Fujita 

& Co., in consequence of which Mr. Otori Keisuke, Super- 
intendent of the Engineering Burean of the Public Works 
Department, will shortly proceed to Osaka, The paper 
adds :— We do not know whether this is true or false ; 
but should it be true we confidently predict such 4 dis- 
turbance as happened last year in connection with the then 
proposed sales of tho former Knitukushi property.” 

The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a rumour that a Board 
of Industrial Affairs (Kwangio Jn) will soon be appointed 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Department, to take 
the place of the High Deliberative Board of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Manufactures (Noshoko Foto-kwaigi). 

We published a transintion Intely, to tho effect that the 
loan of the former Kaitakushi ships had been agreed to 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, ‘The 
. Mainichi Shimbun now publishes n copy of the application 
forwarded to those authorities by Mr. Hori Motoi (a Kago- 
shima mau, and formerly one of the Chief Secretaries of the 
Colonization Commission) and twelve others. 

It reads as follows :-— 

“To effect any benefit to Hokkuido for the future, 
there sre many matters to be undertaken; but no- 
thing can be more important and necessary than 
facilitating sea-transport. Any default in this matter 
is the same as what a man suffering from some 
disease in his arms and legs must experience. 
He can neither bend nor stretch himself, no matter 
how much he desires to do so. Whilo the Colonization 
Commission was in existence, there were some ships 
belonging to it and the people could depend upon 
them. But now, owing to tho substitution of the new pre- 
fectures, tho ships will probably become the possession of 
some one,* who will thus be enabled to monopolize the mari- 
time industry. Should the matter be left thus, those 
who may carry on the rechamation work in the Northern 
Island in future will be deprived of any chenee of profit in 
consequence of the high rate of freight; and the immi- 
grants from the main-land will hesitate about leaving their 
homes. ‘Tho prices of articles in the North will be enhanced, 
nnd thus at last a general state of inactivity will be brought 
about. If so, the effurts of our former Chief of the Com- 
mission fur many years will prove null and void and all hope 


of future prosperity for the island might be ruined. ‘This 
gives us great anxiety both by day and night. Therefore 


afier consulting with many energetic men in all parts of 
Hokkaido, we propose to start a company, with a capital of 
800,000 yen (to be raised from time to time) with the 
view to facilitate transport; to render great assistance 
towards agricultural, commercial, fishing and a hundred 
other industries ; to check the abuses of the coust trade 





_* What is meant by “some one” is rather obscure; but it can 
be seen from the clause following that the applicant fears that the 
fleet in question will most likcly be hauded over to a certain steam- 
ship Company (? the Mitsu-Bishi Company), which then will mono- 
polize all the coast trade of Japan to the detriment of the public :— 
Translator, 
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monopolists, and thns to materially assist the progress of 
the Northern Isle. For that purpose we earnestly ask for 


the loan of all ships formerly belonging to the Kaitakushi. 


We swear that onr intention is based upon the single - 
desire of promoting the good of the public. We besecch 


you to take our humble petition in the spirit in which it is 


intended and to accecd to our application.” 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, 
Director of the Mitsu Bishi Company, purposes to engage 
in the reclamation of waste lands of many thousand tsubo, in 
Sapporo prefecture, for the grant of which he has applied 
to the Governarent, and is already ongaging labourers. 





The Duguay Tronin, which left Middlesborough for 


Japan on the 30th of September, and put into Madeira iu o 
leaky condition has been sold there by public auction, 


The Bukka Shimpo writes that, notwithstanding the 
recent fall in the price of rice, ths value of saké has lately 
been enhanced very considerably. The paper we quote 
says; “ We thought this was attributable to the decrease 
of the mauufucture of that liquor, owing to the increase in 
taxation. But according to our Osaka correspondent this 
is not the esse, for he tells us that the estimates of tho 
manufactures of different kinds of saké in the 14th fiscal 
year (1881-2) in two Fu and four Ken, viz : Kiyoto, Osnkn 
and Hicgo, Wakayama, Shign and Tokushima were as 





fullows :— 


Sei-shiu ? 


Beer => seveve sesvin sevens seseesssseceee 1,030,000 Koku 
Nigori-saké } 

Shiro-saké 

Mirin aeugiman eaeuaatenes sesectesws- ABJO00: .4; 
Mei-shiu . 

Sho-chit.e..ciees Muieieal eeeaaes segeesinn , %000 ,, 


1,055,000 Koku 

The estimate of tho Sei-shiu, &c., in the preceding 

fiseal year was not more than 850,000 Koku, and it would 

thus appear the increase in the present case is 180,000 

Koku. It ig said that about four per cent of the total 
amount is brewed at Ikeda and Itami.” 





The St. Fames’s Gazette says :—The Straits of Malacca 
seem once more about to astonish the public. The pro- 
posed canal for piercing the peninsula at the Isthmus 
of Kraw much enyages the attention of the Fronch ; aud 
even so grave a nowspaper as Le Temps does not hesitate 
to print the statement that it will increase 2 hundredfold 
the importance of Snigon, the capital of their Cochin 
China, while it will ruin our Singapore. At the same 
time, an early date is looked forward tp when Tonkin, 
“like a ripe fruit from the branch,” will be detached from 
Aunam by “some hand more cunning than strong,” and fall 
nto the Inp of the French. If these are the objects to be 
subserved by this canal, our Straits Settlements, whose 
annual trade is worth thirty-two millions sterling, and tho | 
Straits of Malacca themselves, which the canal would 
practically suppress, claim from the Government a widely 
differont form of attention from the ridicule Mr. Gladstone 


east upon them a few years ago. 





This month has opened well at home for lovers of 
aquatics. On Monday was to have been rowed the race for 
the Championship of the world and £500 a-side, from the 
Mansion House to Scotswood bridge on the Tyne, between 
Hanlan and Boyd, public opinion being much divided as to 
who would prove the best man. On Saturday last, 
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the great annual contest betieon the Isis and the Cam— | Ponies. Weight ns per scale, Winners at the meoting 7 
the dark and light blue,—was to be decided. We append a Ibs, extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, 7 ibs. allowance. 
table of the results of previous strugylos in this now na- Phree-quarters os mile. Entrance, $5. 

tional event, 8.—Tnr Navy anp Visitors’ Ccp.—Presented. For 
China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners 7 Ibs. 











OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. | extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, non-winners, 7 lbs. 
reel iiss we nelae: oa eee oes Won by. allowance. One mile anda quarter. Eutrance, $5. 
—— ——- 9,—Tnt Hatr-Brep Marpen Stakes.—A Sweopstakes 
1829 | Henley ..........0006 Oxford | 14 30 | Won easily. of $10 each with $50 addod. _For Hall-Bred Ponies that 
1830 | Not rowed. have never won a race in ‘Tokio or Yokohama, Five ponies 
1831 | Not rowed.* to enter and three ponies to start, or no race. Five 
1832 | Not rowed. furlongs 
1833 | Not rowed. o" 
1834 | Not rowed .t : oe 
1835 | Not rowed. Srconp Day—TveEspay, 9th May. 
1836 | Westinin. to Put. Camb. 36 0] 1 minute. ’ ‘ e a, 
1839 | West.ain. to Put. | Camb. | 31 0] 1 min. 45 geo. 1.—Tae MarpEen STaKEs.—Valuo $100.—For Japan 
1840 | Westmin. to Put. Camb. 29 30 | 2-3rds length. Ponies that have never won a race in Tokio or Yokohama. 
1841 | Westinin. to Put. Camb. 32 30 | 1 min. 4 sec. Weight as per scale. Five furlongs. Entrance, $5. 
1842 Westinin. to Put. Oxford. 30 45 13 sec, 2 T zi M ~ ” 7 . S b 7 ° 
1815 | Putney to Mort. emb (9380.1 86:80. _2.—Tue Moncor Stakks.—For China Subscription 
1846 | Mortlake to Put. Camb. 21 5 | Two lengths.$ Griffins only. A forced Sweepstakes of $10 each for all 
Wein put ney to Bln: ear . : any lengths. Subseription Griffins, with $100 added. Weight as per 
“1845 utney to Mort. xford. ‘oul. | Foul. : . ss ‘he 
1852 | Putney to Mort. Oster. | 31 $8. | 55 een. ee | ver nt the Meeting 7 Ibe. extra, Three 
1854 | Putney > J ort. Oxford. | 25 29 | 11 strokes, quetrets Ob ees 
1856 | Mortlake to Put. Camb. 20 50 | Half length. 8.—TuHE PROFESSIONAL AND Press Cur.—Presented. 

57 > +) D Q° . . . 4 

1857 | Putney to Mort. Oxford, | 22 50 3.5 sec. For China Ponies. Weight ns per scale. Winners at the 
1858 | Putney to Mort. Camb. 21 23 | 22 sec. : oc ‘ 
1859 | Putney to Mort. Oxford. | 24 40.1 Camb. sank: Meeting 10 lbs. extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, nou- 
186) | Putrey to Mot, Camb. 26 0] One length. winners, 5 Ibs. allowance. Winner of No. 8, First Day, 
1861 | Putney to Mort. Oxford, | 23 27 | 48 sec. excluded. Oxce round and a distance. Entrance, $5. 
1862 | Putney to Mort. Oxford, 24 40 | 30 see. us ’ yy 
1863 | Mortlake to Pu’. Oxford. | 2. 5 | 42 sec. 4,—'THe Lapies’ Purse.—Presented. For Japan and 
186! | Putney to Mort. Oxford. | 22 28 | 23 see. ec Ponies. Weight as per senle, with 7 Ibs. added. 
1865 | Putney to Mors. Oxfo‘d. | 21 0] 13 sec. ‘To bo ridden by members of the N. R. C., aud others 
1896 | Pea ey to Mort. Oxford. 25 48 | 15 sec, snecially a eeaeae by the Committ I se * i En- 
1867 | Pui ey to Mort. Oxford. | 22 39 | Half length. ws aeaper iH lg a eee Sea ene 
1868 | Putney to Mort, Oxford, | 20 56 | Four lengths. trance, $10. ; ; 

1869 | Putney to Mort. Oxford. | 2u 4 | ‘Three leugths. 5.—Tne Tea Cur.—Presented. For Chiun Ponies that 
a eed e ae eth, . t i shctae have not won a race since lst June, 1881. Griffins at date 
( utney to Mort. auih, 3.5 ne length. 1c rele . 2 ide: ‘ 
1872 | Putuey to ork. Camb a TL Pibwo leit: of Meeting weight ng pel scale, Maidens 5 Ibs, extra. 
1873 | Putney to Mort. Camb. 19 35 | Bf lengths, Other ponies 7 Ibs, extra, Winners at the Meeting 7 Iba, 
187+ | Putney to Mort. Camb. 22 35] 24 lengths. oxtra. Penalties accumulative. ‘Three quarters of a mile. 

ee Le ra oe Baton 22 2 u lengths. Isutrance, 85. ‘ 

1876 | Putney to Mort. mumb. 2 9) | Bigit lengths. oY aS } ; 
1877 | Putney to Mort. d. heat. | 24 8 ° : 6.—Tne Nectsnr StTakres.—Value $100. For Half- 
pes a id to lee alba 22.13 | 10 lengths. Bred Ponies. Weight as por scale. Winner of No. 3, 
1879 | Putney to Mort. ‘amb, 21 20] 23 Jeneths. CeEk - 10 g r . 1 ral te, 
ise0 | Putney to Moré. Delon. 1 a1 oF il tence ae pays Ibs. extra, Onco round and a distance 
I&ST | Putney to Mort. Oxford. 21 54 | VUhree lengths. MELE COs a 








7.—THE —Presented. For Japan Ponies. 
Weight as per senle. Winners at the Meeting of one race 
7 Ibs. extra, of two races 10 Ibs. extra. Griffins at date of 
Meeting 7 lbs. allowance, Once ronud Entrance, 310, 


8.— THE ———-————.— Presented, For China Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Winners at the Meeting of one 
rece 7 Ibs. extra, of two races, or of No. 6, First Day, 
10 Ibs. extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, non-winners, 
7 Ibs. allowance. One mile and a half. Entrance, 35. 


9.—Tne Weient Carriers’ Stakrs.—A Sweepstukes 
of $10 each, with $100 added. For China Ponies. Weight 
ns por scale, with 14 Ibs. added. Winners at the Meeting 
5 Ibs. extra, ‘To bo ridden by members who have never 
had a winning mount at » Meeting of the N.R.C., “ Welter 
Cup” races excepted. Once round. 





* Owing to prevalence of Cholera. + Owing to disagreement as 
to locality. ¢ Challenge of 1834 still unaccepted. § First race 
rowed in outrigyers. | Sliding seats used for first time. 





Below we append the programme of the forthcoming 
Spring Meeting of the Nippon Race Club. It promises 
well and we trust {o see some good racing. As training 
progresses, we hope to be able to give our readers some 
notes for their guidance as to winners. 


First Day—Monpay, 8TH Mar. 


1.—Tne Grirrins’ PLrate.—Value $150. For Japan, 
Ponies that have never rin ina race in Tokio or Yoko- 
nin Weight-as per scale. Five furlongs. Entrance, 

10. 

2.—Tue Criterion Stakes.—Valuo $100. For Chiua 
Ponies that have uot won a race sinco Ist June, 1881. 
Weight as per scale. Griffius 5. lbs. allowance. Once 
round, Eutrance, $65. 

3.—THE ———————.—-Presented. For Half-bred 
Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners at the Autumn 
Meeting, 1881, 7 lbs. extra, ‘Three-quarters of a mile. 
Eutrance, $5. ; 


4.—Tue Dirtomatic Cup.—Presented. For China 
Ponies. Weight os per scale. ‘Threo-quarters of a mile. 


Torrp Day—WeEDNESDAY, lOTH May. 


1.—Tne Hatr-Brep Hanpicar.—A Sweepstakes of $10 
each, with $50 added. A forced entry for all Half-bred 
Ponies entered at the Moeting. Ouce round. 


2.—Tne Bankers’ Cup.—Presented. For Japan and 
China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winner of Race No. 
1, Second Day, excluded. ‘Lhree furlongs. Eutrance, $10. 


38.—Tae Wetter Cur.—A Sweepstakes of $10 each 
with $75 added. For Japan and China Ponies that have 
not won a race in Hongkong, China, or Japan in 1831 or 
1882, and are not, otherwise entered nt the Meeting. ‘To 


Entrance, $10. 
5.—'T ; a Cc P be ridden by members of the N. R.C. who have never had 
-—THE KikucunsHo Cup.—Presenled. For Japan | , winning mount. Japan Ponies, List.; China Ponies, 


Ponies. Weight as per scale. Half a mile. Entrance, | l2st, Threo-quarters of « mile. 


$5. 
| . | 4.—Tnr Japan Consoration.—Valne $150. For Japan 
6.—Tae Race Crus Cur.—Value $100. For China’ ponies that have not wou a race at tho Mecling. Weight 


Ponies. Weight as per scale. Griffins at date of Mectiny | 


: ‘as per scale. Five Furlongs. Entrance, $10. 
ae allowance. One mile and throe-quarters, Enirance.| 5 orig Cnina ConsoLation. — Valno $150. For 


China Ponies that have not won a race at the Meeting. 
7.—Tue Spring Cur—Value $100. For Japan’ Weight as per scale. Once round. Entrance, $10. 


————— a ne eee 
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6.—T'ue Mitsu Bisut Coattence Cur.—Value $500. 
Presented by the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steam. Ship Company. 
To be won at two consecutive Meetings by the same Pony. 
For Japan Ponies. A forced entry for all winners at the 
Meeting, except winner of Raco No. 3, Third Day. Win- 
ners of one Race, $10 entrance ; of two Races, $25 ; of 
threo or more Races, $40. Optional to non-winners at an 
entrance of $5. Entrance fees to be paid to the winner 
until the Cup is finally won. . Entries to be made before 
Race No. 9, Second Day. Weight as por scale. Once 


round. 


7.—Tue Compravores’ Cur.—Presentod. For China 
Ponies. A forced entry for all winners at the Meeting, 
except winner of Race No. 3, Third Day. Winners of one 
raco, $10 entrance ; of two races, $25 ; of three or more 
races, $40. Optional to non- Winners atan Entrance of $5, 
Entries to be made before Race No. 9, second day. Weight 
ns per ecenle. One Mile and a quarcer. 

8.—Tue Spring Hanpicar.—Value $150. Handicap 
for Jupau and China Ponies, The Handicap to be framed 
as soon as possible after the last Race on the Second Day. 
Once round. Entrance, $5: 





The following statement of account, furnished by the 
committee for lighting the streets, has been handed us for 
publication. ; 


‘T'o Subscriptions collected Land 2 months... Yen 1,147.04 
” ” $3 Sand 4 4, ee: 1,119.94 
” ” is 4aud 6) 4g, «ve 1,174.28 
” ” ” 7and 8 ,, «.° 1,034.10 
” ” ” 9 and 10 ” 1,034.97 


” ” llandl2_,, 1,012.38 





Yen 6,422.66 
By Payment to the Gas Works 
for 12 months @ Yen 4.10 


Per MONLN...cceseereeee: voeeee LEM 4,920.00 
By Payment to Collector about 
10 per cent seers sieneuweats 789.49 
By Payment for Stationery...... 34.24 5,684.33 


Balance in hand of Treasurer... Yen 738.33 


E. E. 
Yokohama, 16th February, 1882. 


Japanese children have a fatul facility for running in the 
way of passiug vehicles and horses, to a detrimeut that 
would be more frequent than it is, were it not for the 
providence whose office it is to snperintend them, The 
average foreigner, who is not utterly void of the instincts 
of humanity is more likely than not to consider his first 
duty to be, if he has the misfortune to overturu a child when 
he is riding or driving, to stop and see if he can alleviate 
any suffering that the victim may have experienced through 
his inadvertence or its own folly. So we can hardly realize 
that a story told by the Mainichi can be founded on fact. 
However, that journal relates that ‘‘a party composed of 
five or six Europeans, all riding at speed through Ishikawa, 
knocked down, seriously maimed, aud otherwise injured an 
infant about four yoars of age. They were pursued by 
some of the inhabitmts of tho noighbourhood, but swiftly 
rode out of sight.” We trust that the inquiry which 
is suid to have been instituted by the local authoritics as to 
the authors of the mischief, will be sucessful iu establishing 
their identity. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that preparations are 
being made at Yokosukn fora grand naval review to bo 
held, before long, in the Bay of Yeo, under the auspices of 
His Majesty the Emperor. 

The Toyo Shimpo states that the French Minister, who 
is about to return to Lis own conntry shortly, was accorded 
a farewell audience by the Emperor on the 4th inst, 
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The Yomiuri Shimbun mentions that 14 catties (as sam- 
ples) of the new season’s teas has arrived from Idzu, consigned 
to Sun-Mo, a merchant carrying on business at Motohama- 
cho, Yokohama. ‘The market-rate of the tea, as per the 
sample, is not yet fixed ; but it is estimated to be worth 
about $300 per picul. 





The following extra proclamation has been issued by the 
Privy Council to the Fu aud Ken along the coast :— 
It is hereby notified that the British mau-of-war Flying 


‘Fish has been permitted to make surveys, from the beginning 


of this mouth, between Satano-misaki and Kayeda-saki, at 
the South-eastern coast of Kiushiu, and thence to proceed to 
the T'sugaru straits, in July next, for surveys there, and that 
therefore every possible convience shall be afforded her. 


(Signed) SanJo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State. 


Ist day, the 4th month of tho 15th year 
of Meiji, (1st April, 1882). 





A Tokiyo paper says that a corporal, by name Naka- 
nishi Genjiro, attached to the Osaka garrison, deserted 
from his barracks last October and came to Tokiyo te 
present tothe Emperor a petition for the establishment 
of a National Assembly. Later, however, he has pre- 
sented himself before a Court-Martial for punishment, 
being satisfied with the promulgation of the Imperial 
Rescript promising the institution of that chamber. In the 
meantime, this would-be reformer has been sentenced to 
eighty days’ imprisonment. 





The Keizai Zasshi says that year by year the finances 
of the Tokiyo Fu become more difficult to manage. In the 
13th fiscal yenr (1880-1) the local taxes there amounted to a 
tetul of 448,332 yan; but in 1881-2 they suddenly were 
incrensed to 887,261 yen, a fact to which the recent dis- 
tresscd condition of the people, and the dullness of trade 
altributable in some extent are. Despite this, according to 
the estimates sct forth by the Governor for the noxt fiscal 
year (1882-3) ns much as 1,194,975 yen is required an in- 
crease of 307,713 yen as compared with the imposts of the 
present fiscal year. Such a large increment is, to a certain — 
extent, attributable to the expenses required for the im- 
provement of roads and deepening of the Shinkawa river, 
etc.; but at the present time when business is so dull it 
is quite impossible to undertake such works, with the local 
taxes. Theo paper adds :—* What decision will be arrived 
at by the Local Aseembly this yenr? ‘The matter is really 
most important. In the ensuing fiscal year, should the 
taxes be further augmented, the houses in Tokiyo will be 
diminished without the help of the ravages of fire, and the 
number of citizens diminished without the outbreak of any 
epidomic.” 





A Mr. Nishiyama at Matsumoto, Shinshiu, joined by 
some ex-Daimiyos and wealthy farmers of that locality, 
contemplates establishing a reclamation company at 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, with a capital of 120,000 yen. 





According ton native paper Mr.-de Roquette, the French 
Minister, was presented with the first class insignia of the 
order of the Rising Sun, on the Ist instant. 





Throngh a want of cave on the part of our shipping re- 
porter we announced the arrival yesterday of the Tyne. 
The vessel that came was actually the Ardentrene, from 
Nagasaki. 

By aukase issued by [is Majesty tho Emperor of Russia, 
dated the 2lst of January, His Excellency Charles de 
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to the Japanese Court, has been appointed to the same 
position in the United States, and will be replaced by 
Mr. Bartolomei, at present Minister at Washington. 


———. ee 


We are informed that Mr. Montague Kirkwood has 
been provisionally appointed Legal Adviser to the British 
Legation, and Crown Prosecutor, 





Among the passengers that arrived by the French Mail, 
we notice the name of M. de In Bouliniére de Beaumont, 
the now eaptain of the French man-of-war Kersaint. 





We publish below the account of the reseue of thirteen 
persons, the crew of a Japanese fishing vessels. After 
suffering terrible privation, as will be seen, they were 
pickod up by a vessel bound from Hongkong to Valparaiso, 
whence they will be sent back to Japan. Wo trust some 
of our native contemporaries will deem this welcome news 
worth reproducing in their columns, so that it may perhaps 
come to the eyes of the relations of the long-missing 
men :— 

Letters received at Lioyd’s from Chili report the arrival 


of the barque 4bbre Carver at Valparaiso on December the 
12th from Hongkong. The Abbie Carver experienced 


terrible weather in the China Sea and suffered some 
damage. On September Ist the barque encountered a 


eyclone which Jasted for three days. The fore and aft 
maintopsails wore torn to pieccs, and one of the masts 
sprung, after which the vessel was run under baro poles 
for 24 hours. On December 11th, in lat. 43 N., long. 143 
E., the wateh en deck saw a small black speck on the 
water, nod Captain Carver immediately tacked and ran 
down for it. It proved to bea boat containing the captain, 
his son, and 11 men, the crew of a Japavese fishing vessel. 
Their vessel had Leen blown out to sea and enpsized in a 
storm, and they had been in the boat 15 days when the 
Abbie Carver tell in with them. For ten days they had 
eaten nothing but coir rope boiled in salt water. This 
rop) is made from the fuzz that grows on the outside of 
the cocoa-nut shell, When rescued the fishermen had a 
fire in their boat and a large pot on the fire with rope boil- 
ing init. ‘Lhe mon were in an exhausted condition when 
taken on board the barque, Medicine and nourishment 
were ndministered to them, and they subsequently regain- 
ed their strength. Captain Carver took the men to Val- 
paraiso, from which place they will be sent home. They 
belong to the Island of Nipon, Japan. 





Ilis Mpjesty King Alfonso on the 11th of February re- 
ceived the new Japanese Minister to his court who presented 
his credentials to his Majesty. His Excellency in his address 
expressed the wish of the Japanese Government to maintain 
friendly relations with Spain, and King Alfonso replied in 
equally amwnicable terms. 





The draft. of rules of the Board of Industrial Affiirs 
(Kwangio In), which is to be established in the Agvicul- 
tural and Commercial Department in the place of the High 
Deliborative Board of Agriculture, Commerce and Manu- 
fuctures, was (says the Hochi Shimbun) submitted lately 
to the General Session of the Council of State. The paper 
from which we quote adds, that it is provided in the 
draft that somo of the wealthier merchants and farmers 
will be elected ns extra mombers of the new Board, and 
that even those who are uot so appointed will be allowed 
to nttend and deliver their opinions at the meetings, should 
they have any suggestions to make on busbandry or com- 
mercial affvirs. 


The Yoniurt Shimbun says that the now Central Bank 
will be opened next January. 


Tho ijt Shinho says thot recently © groat amount of 
telegraphic communication las taken place between the 
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Struve, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ! Privy Council and Mr. Oki, the Kanagawa Ken Rei, and 


that this gentloman visits ‘Tokiyo daily, it is believed on 
subjects connected with treaty revision. 





The Choya Shimbun publishes a report that a quantily 
of rice will shortly be exported hy some wealthy mer- 
chants, but adds that this must be merely an uufoonded 
rumour, staried to counteract the recent fall in the price of 
rice. 





Piracy is reported to bo on the increase in the vicinity 
of Kobe, and the police are making strict investigations, 


Tho Mainichi Shimbun vow denies the rumour it 
previously published as to the loss of the Tamura Marx 
but adds that the fate of the vessel is still unknown. 








The Mainichi Shimbun says that in February or March 
last year the Government gave a sun of either 140,000 or 
150,000 yen to that well-known gentleman, Mr. Godai 
Tomoatsu, to purchase, on Government account, rice, to be 
stored in the Fohe: Kiyoku (Bureau for storage of rice), of 
the Finance Department ; Lut that (o the very end of the 
year he had failed to forward the quantity required, Fu con- 
sequence of this default the Governumont has requested him 
to settle np accounts, which has resulted in a deficiency of 
about 80,000 yen worth being apparent. When requir. 
ed to make good that amount, Mr. Godai replied that 
owing to circumstances he could not do go at once, and 
that, were it to be repaid anyhow, he could do no- 
thing but offer his personal properly for it. This, he 
udded, would be detrimental instead of benoficial to the 
Government, and therefore he wished to be allowed 
to pay by annual iustalments extending over two or 
three years. ‘This arrangement has at last been acceded to 
by the authorities. ‘The paper adds:—‘ Seeing that the 
Government has lately lent a sum of 280,000 yen to the 
thirty-third National Bank, and further that it has granted 
this application, we may well imagine that the finances of 
the Government are not so narrow as people assert.” 


—— 





Mr. Godai again! Tho AZainicht Shimbun also mentions 
that the nffairs of the Kwanse: Boyeki Kwaisha, established 
at Oanka by this gentloman, having Lecome more and more 
involved, the shareholders are now very apprehensive. They 
have repeatedly asked him whether the Association should 
bo dissolved and the money deposited be returned to them, or 
whether it could not be mado prosperous by engaging iu some 
new business. Mr. Godai, deeming these demands reason- 
able, has eome to Tokiyo to project some new scheme for 
the Company’s benefit. Fortunately for him, owing to the 
abolition of the Kaitakushi, the coutract previously entered 
into by it with tho Kogio-sha for the sales of tho various 
produce, collected as tuxes in Hokkaido, and the manure 
obtuined thenee, has been caucelled. ‘Therefore, backed by 
a high Kagoshima official, ho is now trying hard to obtain 
tho sale of such taxes as are collected in Hokkaido in 
kind, 


The Hochi Shimbun nilds that Mr. Godni intends 
settling in Hokkaido, with his family. — 








ABOLITION OF CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. 





(Translated from the Keizai Zasshi.) 


E are somewhat apprehensive that our readers, whin 

they glance at the heading of our article, will con- 

demn if, unheard, at once: but we are not trying to attract 
attention by a sensational title. On the contrary the sub- 
ject is one in which we feel particular'y interested, becaure 
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our firm conviction is that these duties are prejudicial to the 
national welfare. | 

Pray, gentle reader, wait and read our auguments. Then 
if you have any holes to point to, do so and we shall 
thank you. And at the same time, if you agree with us, 
give us your support. We admit that our knowledge of 
this somewhat delicate subject may be faulty, and there- 
fore, although our intentions be right, we may perhaps not 
express our meaning as plainly as might be. Therefore we 
request the support of ourreaders, without which our theories 
cannot hope to succeed. We do not imagine that what an 
urge can be carried out in Japan in the present day, but we 
look for the time when they shall be carried out, not in Japan 
alone, but through the Universe! Customs’ duties are so 
thoroughly recognised that nations are in the habit of 
regarding them as right and proper, and never investigate 
the pros and cons of their existence. Even the political 
economists of Europe and America seem to have ignored 
this subject. We believe the reason of this to be that 
the system is thoroughly ingrained in the fabric of those 
communities, and that the public of any nation regards it 
virtually as an impost affecting foreigners only. 


If Customs’ duties are as injurious as we deem them 
to be, the day must come when they will be abolished. 
But that is a matter of years. Should they be gra- 
dually abolished, and superseded by less obnoxious taxes, 
we do not believe that the reform would be followed 
by bad effects, despite the extent to which the system 
has been rooted in the minds of coinmunities, In writing 
thus we would explain that we anticipate great things from 
foreign economists and statesmen ; but at the same time it 
is our earnest hope that Japan shall be the first to adopt the 
policy we indicate, and thus be the leader of the world. 
What happiness will be ours, should our views find favour 
with our readers ! 

To enumerate the rules for collecting taxes were to enu- 
merate a hundred rules. But Adam Smith, the father (so 
to speak) of political economy, has reduced them broadly to 
four, as follows :— 

(1). The units of a nation must support their Government 
in proportion to their income. 

(2). Taxes must be paid on a regular tariff for each indi- 
vidual, and must be free from any irregularity and com- 
plication. s 
~ (3). The time and method of collecting the taxes should 
be that most convenient to those that have to pay them. 


(4). There should be no great difference between the 
money paid into the exchequer, and the money collected, 
(i.e. the expenses of collection must not be too heavy). 

With these four principles all subsequent writers on the 
subject are agreed. The third and fourth seem to bear 
especially upon the pros and cons of these duties. In brief 
they imply that the business of the public must not be 
interrupted by these collections, and that the expenses 
incurred in the collection should not be excessive. © Let 
us then explain how Customs’ duties are prejudicial in 
these two respects. 


First of all:—The collection of these duties incurs 
immense expense. Look at the land and house taxes! Re. 
cords of these are kept correctly, and a reference to them 
is but a work .of a few moments. But this is not the case 
with the Customs’ tariff. As soon as merchandize arrives at 
any port, the importers must at once notify the Custom 
House. They have to particularize the value and weight of 
the articles, and to curry favour with the officials. These 
latter on their part cannot well credit the report to be cor- 
rect, without preliminary examination. They must therefore 
leave their chairs, put their pipes and newspapers aside, go 
to the examining room, open the boxes or packages, exam- 
ine the goods both as to weight and quality, try to ascertain 
from the very look of the importers whether the price quoted 
in their indent is correct or not, consider whether 
the market-rate in the producing country is or is not as 
Cescribed in the invoice, and further whether it does or 
does not differ greatly with the market quotation; for if 
they do not, dealers inay attempt to evade duties by mis- 
representing values, Such being the measures taken as a 
matter of precaution by the authorities, some artful people 
sometimes devise plans to avail themselves even of thise 
_ precautions, Sometimes they impart to worthless merehan- 


into exercise of their privilege of purchasing the articles at 
their declared value. These swindlers frequently succeed ; 
and the officials have to watch with extraordinary vigilance. 
Besides this, the slightest relaxation of carefulness 
on the part of the Customs’ House employés will be 
followed by such abuses as smuggling, and the least 
leniency displayed by their Chief will tend to the 
pernicious system of bribery, because (as our authority 
previously cited says) the scale of duties is irregular, 
and can thus be made high or low at the caprice of the 
examiners. Moreover, in most ports where commerce is 
prosperous there sre many re-exports and re-imports, 
in which cases the dues already received must be 
returned, Indeed the complications of the management 
of these transactions are inexplicable. Such being the 
truth, custems duties cannot well be collected with. 
out entailing a large staff, big buildings and many 
unnecessary expenses. Are not these duties then the most 
injurious of all taxesP The reason why the pcople 
pay taxes to their Government is to provide defence against 
foreign aggression and, internally, to prevent robbery and 
other crimes, and to ensure the safety of both person and 
property ; and therefore if there be any good available 
measure for the collection of taxes, all tax-collectors 
might, we believe, be easily dispensed with. In spite of 
this, however, the Customa’ service requires many officials, 
large offices, and a vast outlay. How foolish this is! 
Owing to the non-appearance of any good scheme of re- 
form, the public haa to support many blood-suckers.. How 
can this be considered to coincide with the fourth principle 
laid down by Mr. Smith, which says that there should be no 
material difference between the taxes collected and the total 
paid into the exchequer? We are informed that in some 
ports, where trade is still very limited, the duties collected do 
not suffice to pay the salaries of the officials, office expenses, 
&e. If such is the case, the duties may be described as bein 
collected solely for the purpose of supporting the officials, 
while the public cannot benefit from them, in the protection 
of either life or property. This alone shews how greatly the 
tariff is erroneous. 


Secondly :—Customs’ duties obstruct public business 
most seriously. In all commercial dealings prompt delivery 
is' a sine quad non. Market-rates may be changed in no 
time; and therefure the merchants must yot be obliged to 
waste time in their transactions. At present the Custom 
Houses of all countries are provided with bonded ware- 
houses. In England there, are also dockyard companies, 
that furnish great conveniences for tho landing and 
stornge of goods and the collection of dues. The 
reason why people are so much harassed by the custom im- 
posts is not because the latter are heavy, but simply that 
these same assessments entail the loss of much valuable time. 
Commercial matters require much intricate detail. Goods 
have to be packed, sent on board ship, entered in accounts, 
invoiced, &c., &c., but people submit to this trouble because 
their business proves lucrative. Why then should extra 
trouble be given to them? Still, not only are buyer and 
seller handicapped with the Customs’ duties, but merchants 
have to make wearisome reports to the officials on every 
occasion, and to sit by in humble silence while the goods 
are examined and their weight and value determined. 
What is the reason for thisP Renlly, traders do not 
gain one single sen by it, but, on the contrary, 
are subjected to those troubles in return for paying the 
duties required. Must such, vexation’ be inseparable 
from the collection of taxes? Most certainly not. Look 
at the land and house taxes! No annoyance is caused by © 
them. Various foreign nations instituted Customs’ duties at'an 
early date, when they were still ignorant as to the tendency 
of taxes ; and their origin in our country is ascribablé to the 
fact that the foreign Envoys persuaded the Shogunate 
Government to open the ports to forcigu commerce, 
proferring to us tho benefit of a tariff as a bait; and con- 
sequently now those duties are regarded as inevitably be- 
longing to foreign intercouse, and no one complains of the 
trouble they cause. However, we are convinced that, should 
it be discovered that taxation need not really be confined to 
such methods, our merchants and Chambers of Commerce 
will surely and earnestly clamour for a reform. 


The condition of the nations dotting the surface’ of the 


dize a very good appearance, at the same declaring them to}earth exactly resembles that of the cities and prefece 
be of very trifling thereby to delude the Customs officials, } tures existing in this country. Although thero are some 
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differences in the matter of national right and honour, yet in 
the matter of transporting produce and dealing in it, no dis- 
tinctions should exist, In fact, domestic and foreign commerce 
are identical in kind, The transaction of a'Tokiyo-man, in 
purchasing produce from Kanagawa Ken, is identical in kind 
with that of another who imports from Shanghai, London 
or Paris. Empires, Kingdoms or Republics meet on an 
equal footing in business transactions, Should barriers be 
erected in all directions in Tukiyo Fu and Kanagawa 
Ken, and merchandize sent from one place to the other 
be subjected to examination and assessment tlierein, 
merchants would be put to most grievous inconvenience. 
Aud further, should such a system be adopted in all 
cities and prefectures throughout the country, how seriously 
would our domestic commerce be affected? A little 
child should comprehend this. Yet the collection of duties at 
the Custom Houses of every nation in the five great 
continents, is really the same kind of thing. The serious 
damage done by it to foreign trade must be obvious. In the 
first instance the injury is confined, but in the other it is so 
widely distributed that it may escape notice. Realizing how- 
ever how serious the matter is, why should we not hasten to 
_propose some antidote ? 


(To be continued.) 














CHESS PROBLEM, 
By J. Euson. 
From American Chess Nuts. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





NEXT MAIL BUE FROM, 


AMBRICA........ iihalaciioteamasnninl ol &: Bi: Ga, 

MB RBRUOR oc osisdacesedissisiordssiveaaen | O.&O.Ce. | April 7th 
Rvurore, via Ilonaxone ...,...... MM. M. Co. 
WARODAPEisieiistiviis dive Be De OC 

HONGKONG cisresccorseceeessssereesee| P. & O.Co, | April 14th 
Honakona, via Konn............... M. B. Ce. | April 10th 
SOONG 6 foiicisisthch chentcecnaies | Pe. XH. Oe. | 

SOONG UM csosdccss vase essissverspens | 0. & 0. Ce. | 


Buanauat.tLioge & Nawasakt... M. B. Co. | 
1.—Left San Francisco, March 16th, Occanic. 
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April 13th 
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AMPMIGR ccccssiveseacicesvones Shawnee P. M. Cw. 

AMIRMIGA, 5, cs saseconcccsacssenesesces | 0. & 0. Ce. April 22nd 
Mukove, vin WoxaKond ........ ~ P.& O. Ce. April 19th 
Kunork, via Hoxakona wena M. M. Co. = April 15th 
ED AOAC i ciscceccs sgtaninelereeis see M. B. Ce. 

HonGitona, vin Kose ...,....... soc! BE. B. Co 

RECN ssn 15 tts ensdsadcvvecenets 0. & VO. Cw. | 

BT SPM CLIEII TG ie doscenlns 055 bh cevnahaxecet | P. M. Co. ; 


Suanaiai, ioe, & Nagasani.! M. B. Ce, | April 12th 














The nrvival and depariure of mails by the ‘ Oceidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘* Pacitie Mail," and the ‘ Peningular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Werk BEGINNING FRIDAY, Marcu $1st, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan, 


Barometer. 


Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 


Wind in miles per hour. 






Rainin 

Inches 

Direc-! . 7 ss 1 

tion of Ss, 5. N. a. - 5.45.W | 3. 
wind 





Weather] Fair | Rainy Coy Condy Cloudy iis mac 


REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 
jn nwiwkes hammer esramakas represents velocity of wind. 

iaitas vactanibey a enan 8140095 <theeek percentage of humidity, 


Max. velocity of wind 33-0 miles per hour on Tuesday at 7 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°403 
inches on Friday at 6 a.m, and the lowest was 29°480 inches on 
Tuesday_at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.7 on Tuesday, and 
the lowest was 34.0 on Friday. ‘The maximum and the mini. 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 68.3 and 33.0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .525 inches against 
1.904 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
_—$————$ $e 
[IN WA HR DS. 


April’l, British steamer Flintshire, Courteney, 1236, from London, 
General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

April 3, Japanese steamer Vaiyu Maru, 383, from Yokaichi, Mails 
and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 3, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 

akodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 4, German Brig Sophie, Binge, 230, from Takao, Sugar, to 
Captain. 

April 4, British steamer Gaclic, Hallett, 2, 
Mails and Geneval, to U. & O. Co. 

April 4, French steamer Wenzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

April 5, British steamer Ardaniienc, Jones, 475, from Nagasaki, 
Coals, to Jolin Middleton. 

April 5, German schooner Nicoline, Mahlmann, 331, from Cronstadt, 
Rye Flour, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

April 5, Japanese steamer Z'agenoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 6, Japanese steamer JVakanoura Maru, Christenso2, frou 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M.B. Co, 


52, from Hongkong, 
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April 6, Japanese steamer Yalasayo Maru, Young-, 1,280, from 
Shanyhai and ports Mails and General, to M. B. Co 
April 6, Japanese steamer Awajishiina Maru, Creighton, 

Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. C... 
April 7; German barque Valparaiso, F. Meyer, 486, from Takao, 
Sugar, to Chinese, 


572, from 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American barque Northern Light, from Guam :—Mr. John 
Kn (Naturalist from Caroline Islands.) 

Per British steamer Flintshire from Loudon vid Singapore :—Mr. 
and Mrs. Symes and Mr. Richards. 

Per Japanese steamer 7'aiyu Maru from Yokkaichi:—83 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :—73 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama : 
Miss Goldsmith and servant, 1 Japanese and 2 Chinese in cabin. 
For San Francisco: Miss Whilden, Messrs. C. Koopmaschap, and 
A Courtan in cabin ; and 850 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Menzaleh from Hongkong :—Mdlle. Okoshi, 
Messrs Beaumont, Ota, Osada, Maeda, Takomura, I!achimoto, 
Rathgen, and Ogoula in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer’ J'agonoura Maru from Yokkaichi :—212 
Japanese in steerage. 

er Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru from Kobe :—4 Japanese 
in cabin ; and 201 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru from Kobe :—56 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Waukanoura Maru from Kobe :—11 Japanese 
in cabin ; and 14 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer J'agonoura Maru from Yokkaichi :—50 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer J'ukasago Maru from Shanghai and ports: 
—Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Winn and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
Lind, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Stone, Mrs. Maury and servant, Mrs. J. 
Middleton, Miss Webster, General Stahel, Captain Brinkley, R.A., 
Messrs. G. B. Emory, F. Webster, Lachaise, Holtham, Dick, L. 
Marks, W. B. Allen, Weston, J. Stephens, R.N., Spesks, Moodt, 
Keiser, F’. Braga, Ishibaya, Hiragawa, Hamada, Sataki, Chaya, and 
Mrs. Kurohawa and child in cabin; 6 Europeans, 5 Chinese and 
292 Japanese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. Hopkins, 
child and servant in cabin. For New York : Mr. Leang in cabin. 


o.U0 TWA RD: Bs 


April 2, British brig Hmily, Creighton, 296, for Takao, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 

April 3, Japanese steamer Jamaura “Maru, Carrew, 559, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. b. Co. 

April 3, American ship Prima Donna, Hatch, 1,450, for Philippines, 
Ballast, despatched by Cornes & Co. 

April 3, Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Nobiru, 
Mails and General, derpatched by M. B. Co. 

April 3, Chinese Frigate Yu Yune, Comd. Kin-yong-chai, 3,000 
tons, 500 H.P., for the South. 

April 3, Japanese steamer Matsumaye Maru, Sakai, 472, for Kobe, 
for repairs, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 5, Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 595, for 

kodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 5, Japanese steamer Yokio Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

April 5, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, for Hongkong via 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. &. O. Co. 

Apil 7, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1,186, for Kobe, Ge- 
ncral, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

April 7, British steamer (aelic, Hallett, 2,652, for San Francisco, 

sand General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

April, 7,German schooner, Nicoline, Mahlmann, 331, for Petro- 
paulsk, Rye Flour, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

April 8, British barque Lota, Dadfield, 472, for Takao, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 

April 8, Danis 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. . 

April 8, American =e Guardian, Fletcher, 1,123, for Burrard’s 
Inlet, despatched by Mollison, Fraser & Co. 

April 8, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for 

obiru, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. 

April 8, a steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 

for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanege steamer Jokio Maru for Shanghai and ports :—Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodwell, Mr. and Mrs. (.ndwig, Mrs. Terrill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nabeshima and child, Major Genetal Takashima, Captain 
Farber, Messrs. S M. Bryan. V. Faga, W. Krohn, D. Mareus, Oka- 
mobi, Kanada, Fujii, Chamonard, Watari, Tanaka, Ikeda, Kusama, 
Yamomoto, Hirai, and Captain Cheetham in cabin. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vii Nagasak, :—Messrs. 
F, Ringer, Tokuda, and R. Douglas in cabin; 1 European and 9 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :—For Liverpool : 

Mrs. G. M. Dare, and Mr. C. C. Stuhlmann in cabin. “For San 
Fiancisco: Mrs. Deakin and 2 children, Lieut. Com. Green, Lieut. 
Com. Davis, Mrs. Hopkins, Miss 8, F. Whilden, Messrs. C; Koop- 
manschap, A. Comtan, and Liang-Chi-Sak in cabin; 6 Europeans 
and 850 Chinese in steerage.. 
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CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Sua for Hongkong vil 
Silk foe London ... : ves 


Nagasaki :-— 
3 bales, 


Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru from Slavghai and ports :— 














Treasure ... iat Soke dex pen ae Tete $532.40 
Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :-— 
TEA : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghatl ...sccsseccresesees — ] — 14 
PURMTORS \ oeisas sana reuacisens — — 535 535 
BRIOMD «5004 sencessecssasenaearee 607 63 357 1,007 
VOR ORB no 5 cicscerssssriesrss bso — — 282 
EIGD BRON oo siscesesasvcessuses 18 — 20 38 

DOR sinveasesscves 7 992 1,876 
SILK : 

From San Fran. N. York, Other Cities, Total 
Shanghai .........0555 poxseaee 10 338 _: 348 
Hongkong ........ssseseeeees ~-_ — 57 — 57 
Yokobama..........s0000 seeees 2 362 _ 364 

SOL atssadincinses 12 757 _ 769 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kolonoye Maru reports :—Left Hakodate 
on April Ist. Had variable winds and fine weather throughout, 
When 83 miles South of Cape Kingkasan picked up five mea off a 


wrecked junk, and brought to Yokohama. They had had nothing 
to eat and drink for four days. Arrived in port, at noon, on the 
3rd instant, 


The Japanese steamer Awajishima Maru rts :—Left Na kr 
at noon aa the 29th of itsesh. Ex ssiniated S. E. wind pret fal: 
weather till the 2nd of April. Were then in Van Dieman’s Straits 
thence S. W. and Westerly winds. On the same date spoke the 
Company's barque Sunanoura Maru 10 days out from Yokohama. 
Passed Oosima on the 4th, and Rock Island on the Sth. Arrived in 
port on the 6th instant at 8 a.m, 





ROYAL NAVAL DEPOT, 
YOKOHAMA. | 


Sealed “Wenders 


ILL_ be received by the Naval Storekeeper, at H.M. 
Naval Yard, Hongkong, on or before noon of 
FRIDAY, the 28th April, 1882, for the supply of 


600 tons of Takasima Coal, 


deliverable at the Naval Coal Depot, KOWLOON, in 
necordance with the conditions on the printed ‘Tender 
which can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 


The right to reject the lowest or any tender is reserved, 


(Signed) J. W. CHASTER, 
Assistant Paymaster in charge. 
Yokohama, April 8th, 1882. 


83, JUST OPENED. 8% 


A LARGE SELECTION OF 


New Dress Goods, 


FOR SUMMER, &c., &c. 


MRS. E. A. VINCENT. 
Yokohama, April 8th, 1882. 
Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—We havo but little improvement to report, and transactions continue on a very small scale,- 
Thore has been a little better demand for 16/24 Yarn, Bombay Yarn and Qlbs. Shirlings of the best qualities, 
while common are quite neglected. There las also been more enquiry for Velvets and Victoria Lawns, Business 
in Metals has been almost alrogether of a retail character, and Woollens are quite montust with the exception of the 
best Italian Cloth of which stocks are small. 


Lal 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.00 | Victoria Lawns ... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0.72} 
1» Good to Best... ...  ... »» $31.00 to 32.00 | Taffachelass:— ... ...12 , 43 . $1.90 to 2.00 
Bombay, No.20 = do. a fe ” $27.25 to 29.25 . 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ‘a es $31.00 to 32.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
io ee Good to Best ... ... ~ ,, $33.00 to 34.00 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.25 
», 38ta 42 ave: Rie, “Quer ee. 49 -" $36.00 to 37.50 | Figured Orleans... ... . 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to 4.00 
‘ Italian Cloth ... ... 30 ,, 32,,...0.17 to 0.29 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Mousselines de Laines :— ~“Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14) to 0.16 
Grey Shirtings 34 Ib. per piece at » 39in. $1.80 to 2.20 do. Itajime 24 ,, 30,,... 0.18 to 0.25 
cay : 45in. $200 to 2.474 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 30,, .,. 0.30 to 0.40 
T. Cloths :—7 1b... «24 yds, 32 in, ‘per piece $145 to 1.55 | Cloths, Pilots ... ... ... .«. 54,, to56,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 ,, 44in. ‘i $1.60 to 1.724 Presidents ... ... ... 54,, to56,,... 0.45 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted ...  ...24 » 30in, ‘5 $1.35 to 2.25 Union... 54,, tod6,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard .$0.084 to 0.10 | Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to & lbs. perlb. ... 0.87 to 0.41 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2}1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piene $1.40 to 1.50 
Do. 24 to 2y Ib. 24°,, 30in. _,, $1.65 to 1.75 [TRON :— 
De. 3 lb.. 24 ,, 30in. - ,, €1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round Sie. «dts vee wee ee $2.60 to $2.75 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 5 S2in 245 $6.60 to 8.50 | Nailrod assorted ées ais a as .» $2.30 to $2.70 


do. smallsize ... aug aa i .- $2.80 to $3.10 








KEROSENE.—The only sale to record for the week past is one of 1,000 cnses at $2.20, whilst deliveries 
from godowns have been 5,000 cases. Stocks of sold and unsold oil amount to about 187,000 cases. ‘The market 
is entirely in the bands of one firm with the exception of the part cargo lately arrived per Felicia, 


SUGAR.—Prices are somewhat ensier, as stocks are accumulating. ‘There are now about 10,000 of new 
and 2,500 piculs of old in hand. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. .. «se ee ee «Per picul $4.25 to $4.30 


15 Taiwanfoo in bag . oi TSBOs eek: he ase 5 $4.20 to $4.25 
mf Ching-p ral and Ke- pak... ; suo Tene 5 $8.00 to $9.00 
ss China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook. fah . Wied! seats s $6.75 to $8.00 
a Brown younaee Beak - ae ih | ailer Reaa e $3.80 to $3.85 
Kerosene Oil ...0 00.0 1.0 ce cee cee cee nee nee eee) Operccase §=6$2.20 


ee 


SILK.—The wenker tendency noticed in Inst report shortly afterwards resulted in a decisive decline of 
about $20 per picul on all Hank sorts and Kakedas ; also on Filatures of fine size, but in oa less marked degree ; 
whilst full sized Filatures and Re-reels suitable for America, have maintained their former position, owing to their 
scarcity and the good demand existing for them. ‘The amount of business done has been large, considering the 
advanced period of the season, but transactions rest mainly with a few shippers, who of late have given more 
attention to Filatures than other silks. Sellers continue anxious to move stocks, some pressure apparently being 
brought to bear upon them by the native Banks and dealers who have advanced money upon silk and who shortly 
will require funds for the new senson’s trade. ‘Total settlements to date 15,153 piculs. 


caeuace Vi De oo cevecguitcouccccac antec onsnuessusastsuewexens $560 to $570 
- De cis cob eauadadaaianewousde san nae eenwaszenigacens $525 to $535 
3 BAG: FG Sassecewasevedsedastacsedawsewacives $460 to $510 

Filatures. “No. D- giceracsacsvonubaesus vasawvaua ecauevacuaaneeves $660 to $670 
2 siateccacabonsusapuscrsanedoustenecesuesteses $630 to $640 

Kakedas,—Bont Selup caus Sy calescdussvteassiaseewaesuee sinecens $640 to $650 
- Medium to Good ..........0...seescecsceesses cones $600 to $620 

9s MCOTNIONY, aii 52s sswcesies ands se sukkeeaveees seitavietad: $560 to $580 





TEA.—A few scattering lots have come in from the country, amounting in all to about 800 piculs. Business 
has been confined exclusively to one firm that has purchased about 250 piculs, leaving no desirable goods on 
the market. Nothing new can be said regarding the coming crop further than that the wenther has been remarkably 
mild and the i ay are very favor able. 








Cemmon ‘es ee 7e a iui | Fine oe ‘as 
ce enon ee oes sink ee ron Nominal ee Nominal 
Good Modium ... ine sa ssa ies | Choicest 
EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—A limited business only, and rates have remained without much change. 
STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight .......,....ccececeeeee 3/98 On SHANGHAI—Bank sight... snccecnecveseces 123 
“3 Bank Bills on demand ........... ener 3/9 Private 10 days’ ‘sight. ie Aoi aa anease 13} 
‘5 Private 4 lass BIBDY caste cdr ancntosencie 3; 97 On New YorK—Bank Bills on demand..........00++- 91 
6 Ga. » Saas beeen eoueseueen 310 Private 30 days’ sight.............0 923! 
On Parts—Bank sight re LideSavaaeotna AeLee Ox Saw Fr ANcisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 91 
% Private 6 months’ sight .. Ped imatntataliatey ay 4.873 Trivate 30 days’ sight ......... 92} 
Ox Honaxona—Bank sight .. snsisivadunerda R-py QI. HUNGAEE: dice tinue ds aceon bee 
‘s Private 10 days’ eight | sin eontuiadnats | ny 


- SHIPPING. 
SHIPPING.—The increased demand from the South, which was anticipated, hag not been realised, and 
although vessels are not numerous they aro still much in excess. of the demand. Setilements have been mado 
at 453. ‘Tukao to Melbourne, and the same figure would now be paid to Syduey, with 5s. better for the first named 
port. Coastwise Japan as yet offers no inducement, while the Newehwang business has declined; for the latter one 
or two orders have yet to be filled: but to secure Lusiuess lower rates than last paid must be submitted to. 
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OCCIDENTAL AN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Taking Passengers and Freight for principal 
Cities in the United States and Europe, 
in connection with the CENTRAL, UNION 
and SOUTHERN PAOIFIC and CONNEOT- 
ING RAILROADS, and Atlantic Steamers. 


THE STEAM-SHIP 


“ARABIC,” 


Captain REARNE, 
L be despatched for SAN FRANCISCO, on 
SATURDAY, the 22nd iustant, at 10 A.M. 
Through Tickets and Bills of Lading issued for trans- 


rtation of Passengers aud Freight to UNITED 
TATES and EUROPE. 








Rates of Passage—Cabin, 


To San Francisco, Cabin .......0..csssscscscccsesceeees $250.00 
» New York ie “Bk ewacnteeutaane savdosed-eoeub $402.00 
» Southampton eh, -<*deneseudsuncdewedal dic Wacoaseee $450.00 
» Liverpool Sy ca peRaeeicasaneced precbesaeaves $425.00 
» London ii: eeabsaveres jets GakeCucadeieseses $450.00 
» Paris gi. HeSRReRiae faskas savasesdaeeceses $455.00 
» Havre ge:. » ‘s@uadesée wnieisecuesetcnngeadexs $450.00 

',, Bremen pa cRwaaeuste ivoaaseiuCbetdecavewes $450.00 
» Hamburg ‘6 suewawneee oducesiceseseasenees $435.00 


Granting selection of Atlantic Line of Steamers. 


RETURN PASSAGE RATES 
Between San Francisco, Ohina, and Japan. 


RETURN PASSAGE ORDERS, available for One Year, will be 
issued at a Discount of 25 oie from regular fare, if prepaid. Pas. 
sengers not holding prepaid orders, and re-embarking for return 
voyage within Six Months, will be allowed a Discount of 20 0/o, and 
within One Year 10 0/o, from regular fares. Through First-class 
Passengers allowed 250 lbs. Baggage, Free. 


For freight or passage or any further information, 
Apply at Agency 0. & O. S.S. Co., No. 13. 


G. B. EMORY, 
General Agent. 


Yokohama, April 11th, 1882. _ 





JAPANESE BARKENTINE 


“ TAMETOMO MARU.” 
TENDERS FOR REPAIRS 


to the above vessel are requested, full particulars of which 
cau be obtained on applicatign to the 


MITSUI BUSSAN KAITSIIA, 


Agents. 
Yokohama, April 8th, 1882, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“ORIENTAL|NOTICE TO MARINERS. 





No. 1 of the 15th’ year of Meiji, (1882), 





Foc SIGNAL ON BOARD LIGHT-VESSELS, 
YOKOHAMA & HAKODATE. 


Via Government of Japan hereby gives notice, that 
3 vessels approaching or passing the Light-vessels in 
the harbours of Yokohama and Hakodate, in foggy or thick 
weather, will be warned of their proximity by ringing a 
bell on board the Light-vessels 5 times in quick succession 
at intervals not exceeding 5 minutes. 


SASAKT TAKANORI, 
| Minister of Kobusho. 
Tokei, April 8th, 1882. 


TO BE LET. 


WO 4 roomed BUNGALOWS, well situate on the 





Bloff, with usual offices, onthouses, &c., and well laid 
out gardens. 
L. DAVIS. 
No. 108, Settlement. 
45, Bluff. 


Yokohama, April 11th, 1882. 


NOTICE. 
Drs. WINN and HALL. 


HE UNDERSIGNED will remain 
until the 15th of MAY. 


OFFICE: No. 66,' Main Street. 


H. H. WINN, 
Dental Surgeon. 








in Yokohama 


Yokohama, April 10th, 1882. 


8. COBB AC, & 








beg to inform the public that we have completed 
arrangements for running Carriages through to ~ 


W® 
SANMAI-BASHI, 


(Changing ponies at Fujisawa and Oiso), instead of 
stopping at Odawara as formerly, thereby greatly facilitat- 
ing the Journey to Miyanoshita and Hnakoné districts. 


€@ All orders for Carriages, Ponigs, &e., punctually 
attended to, and GuipgEs provided if required. 
: ‘COBB & Co. 
Yokohama, April 5th, 1882, 


——. 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. . 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 





: KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTIICILE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine gta: bear the autograph of 
THOMAS§KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 





KEATINC’S WORM TABLETS, 


-KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMs. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children, Sold in Bottles, by all Drugzgists. . 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


LES 





Mc GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Gold. 
jre GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
R hie GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 
[oer GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 1S78, 


April, 1880, 
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SAMOS 
Avow. Hanovsine Xi, Co. 
Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


LON WOR. B.S. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of ‘Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains, Drinking Fountaine, 
Crestings. Terminals. ‘Vases. Pedestals, : 


Conservatories. Band-Stands, 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handysids & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pilla. 


Sim SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributsrivs in Abyesinia,”’ says, **T 
“ordered the dragouman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that 1 wae a 
** Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis, Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantily of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
‘‘ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ gatisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


[sa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculouely in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“ TI had with moa quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘“‘ pave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“afd, in consequence, milk, fowla, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“ia upon us, until at last a tea-epoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl aud auy quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“ that I was obliged to lock up the qamall remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 7th, 1878. tf. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonynious correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JaraN WERKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
ag # guarautce of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all lettera on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printiug, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANA- 
GER : 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the EpIToR. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RE EU EE 

A clause in the Order in Council of 1881 provides that, 
when a foreigner desires to bring a civil action in Her 
Majesty’s Courts in China or Japan against o British 
subject, he must first obtain and file in Court the 
consent in writing of the competent authority of his 
own nation to his submitting, and that he does submit, 
to the jurisdiction of the British Court. What may have 
heen the objoct of this clause we aro at a loss. to con- 
ceive; Lut ils result 





is in tho highest degree dis- 
nstrous. ‘Tho “competent authorities,” 
Consuls of the ' 
naturally refuse to give their nationals such certificates ; 
and the practical consequence is that no one but an Eng- 
lishman (except perhaps a Japanese, but even this is very 
dunblful) can institute a suit or proceedings of a civil na- 


ture against a British subject in Japan. 


that is to say the 


Wo foresaw this 


Sinte of things when the Order first ceume outs but 
mistrusting our own judement, kept silence. Now, 


however, 
Conrt misgivings, .it is as well 
that the public should understand their position, Whe- 
ther foreigners can safely have any dealings-with Eaglish- 
mon on othor than a cash basis is a question they will do 
well to cousider; for they cortainly have uo redress in a 


tliat aease has actunliv: occurred in the British 


here, confirming our 


Google 


Yokohama, April 15th, 1882. 
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British Court. ‘The outcome will probably be that all 
credit transactions between British subjects and aliens 
must come to an end; and we may consider ourselves 
fortunate if the foreign Courts do not retaliate. Furthor 
comment upon such a state of things seems superfluous ; 
but if this be a legitimate, or even a possible, consequence 
of the system of extra-territorial jurisdiction, who will con- 
tinue to uphold that system ? 


A novel experiment has been tried at one of the outports 
by a foreign merchant who had grown weary of waiting till a 
certain Japanese found it convenient to fulfil his contract by 
delivering a quantity of goods long overdue. The foreigner 
had a dread—which some people perhaps will appreciate more 
I easily than others—of laying his complaint before a native 
court, and at the same time found it highly inconvenient to 
have all his arrangements dislocated as they threatened to be. 
Accordingly, after some hesitation, he had recourse to a J ap-| 
anese lawyer, who soon got the better of the refractory con- 
tractor and settled the whole thing satisfactorily in a very; 
short time and without taking it into court at all. 

It scems that this is a plan which might be advantageously 
utilized a good deal more than it is. The native practition- 
ers’ must of necessity be ina better position than their foreign 
confréres to employ that sort of persuasive eloquence which 
an offending party finds such difficulty in resisting. More- 
over, they are well acquainted with the circumstances of the 


‘person they have to manage, or at any rate they can command 


sources of information which are beyond a foreigner’s reach. 
Other considerations, also, of a less practical nature, suggest 
a possible benefit in employing such aid, and it is quite on 
the cards that foreign merchants may be neglecting a method 
which, if followed, might save them from so often finding that 

a favourable verdict in the native Courts costs a good deal to 
obtain, and simply signifies after all, having “ one’s Esronnle 
for one’s toil.”’ 





The scheme of a canal across the isthmvs of Nicaragua is in 
danger of falling through, so far as America is concerned, 
The concession made to the projectors by the Government of 
Nicaragua expires on the twenty-second of next June, and 
unless the work is commenced by that day, the concession 
will be lost and the right will pass away from American con- 
trol. The projectors are now actively engaged in an endeavour 
to have the franchise assumed and the work undertaken by the 
Government of the United States. It is to be hoped that 
they will suceced, for certainly nature seems to have designat- 
el the Nicaragua route ag the most feasible of all. Mean- 
while the Hads scheme of a ship-railway across Tehuantepec 
and the 
absorbed immense sums of money without any very tangible 
results, except the Luilding ofa large hospital, the purchase— 
at an extravagant cost, it is said-—of a hotel for the accom- 
modation of the official staff, and the procuring of some fine 
machinery. It is now evident that one of the chief difficulties 


is gradually losing ground, Daricn works have 


438 





M. de Lesseps will have to struggle against, is the unhealthy 
nature of the district through which the Darien canal is to 
pass, y 


The great English dictionary projected by the Philological 
Bociety is now in the hands of Doctor Murray as editor, ‘The 
scheme was set on foot in 1859, but, from some cause or 
other, made no very great progress until 1876, when it was 
revived by certain enthusiasts. In 1879 an agreement was 
entered into with the delegates of the Clarendon Press (Ox- 
ford) and the work is now going on merrily, about a thousand 
readers lending voluntary assistance. We read M an Am- 
erican exchange that ‘the materials, if completed uniformly 
with their most advanced portions, giving a full sentence 
quotation to each word, sense, and authority, would fill a 
work of twelve quarto volumes of two thousand pages each, 
but by reducing the quotations to short sentences, clauses, or 
phrases of aline or a line and a half, sufficient to illustrate 
the meaning of the word and complete the sense, without 
altering any other essential feature of the dictionary, it has 
been estimated that it may be comprised in less than seven 
thousand quarto pages of the size of M. Littre’s French 
dictionary, making a work of one and a half times the size of 
that, or more than four times the size of Webster—say, to 
four thick volumes quarto. It is expected that it will be 
completed in ten years; and the first part, of four hundred 
pages, containing the letter ‘A,’ will, itis hoped, be ready 
this year.” 





The latest argument advanced by the opponents of the 
anti-Chinese agitation in America, is that the immigrants 
from the Celestial Kingdom are drawn to the United States 
by some supernatural magnetism, a part of the providential 
scheme which ordains for all peoples and persons fitting 
routes to the saving influences of Christianity. On the 
strength of this supposition it is urged that any attempt to 
check Chinese immigration will be in direct opposition to 
the working of the Almighty volition—will in short be an 
“effort to thwart the manifest purpose of the enthroned 
Redeemer.” 

This notion is of course combatted with tolerable sturd- 
ness by the politicians of the Pacific Slope. Indeed the 
partizans of the anti-Chinese movement do not hesitate to 
accuse the missionaries of merceuary motives, or to declare 
that the “soul-saving process” carried on by these pious 
people among the heathen population of San Francisco, is 
inspired less by a desire to lead lost sheep back to the fold 
than by a sneaking regard for good houses, fit salaries and 
generous cuisiues. .So hackneyed a slander is not likely to 
do much serious injury to the reputation of the Mission- 
aries. ‘They can afford to laugh as heartily as our readers 
will at the following fervid peroration which we extract 
from au Americau journal : 

One of the delightful things at the final resurrection, 
when we all go trooping up the Golden Heights, elamorous 
for admission to the Golden City, will be to see hypocrites 
kicked by strong-limbed angels and archangels, clad in 
adamantine boots, from the loftiest battlements of heaven 
to the profoundest depths ofa hell that we hope may be 
etornal, 





We cannot congratulate Japan upon her discrimination. 
Often it seems as though her main object were to imitate and 
only to imitate, The example may be good, or it may be 
bad—never mind which, provided it be but foreign. In the 
matter of decorations, for instance, it was all very right and 
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proper no doubt that this country should be in a position to 
confer a decoration, whether as a reward for inerit or as a 
return for a similar compliment received at Western hands, 
Iyeyasu, who was a prince remarkable not less for thrift 
than for many other distinguished qualities, used to bestow 
little jars of faience filled with choice tea on persons who 
had rendered him signal service. ‘The device was conve- 
uient, not only because it was inexpensive, but also be. 
cause a pot of bohea might be presented with equal seem- 
liness Lo a warrior who had won a battle or to an artist 
in lime and sand who had conceived a new fashion of alcove 
plaster, The Tokugawa Chief had the advantage of modern 
potentates in the matter. He could adapt his reward to 
its recipient without belittling the one or the other. His 
successors might with advantage have preserved, while sup- 
plementing his method, for there have been cases where a jar 
of tea would have befitted the merits of the recipient and the 
dignity of the donor very much better that the’ ribbon of the 
Rising Sun. It is difficult to speak on this subject without 
seeming invidious, and perhaps the contingent risk exceeds 
the possible advautage. Yct we cannot watch with indiffer- 
ence the gradual degradation of Japan’s national order to the} 
deservedly despised rank of certain European prototypes. | 
What is to be the ultimate value of a decoration which | 
is already bestowed upon the agent of a foreign steam-ship 
company because he has “contributed towards lowering 
freights and thus benefiting native direct enterprise ?” The 
agent may have that in him which is worthy of winning a 
hundred decorations, but if so he will be the first to 
recognise the incongruity of cause and effect in the 
present case. If his exertions contributed to the lowering 
of freights, it was simply and wholly in the interests of his 
employers. The spirit of competition which induced him to 
offer the public more favorable terms than his rivals offered 
— if such was indeed the case—was entirely prompted by a 
desire to increase the clientelle of the Messageries Mari- 
times, and had nothing designedly in common with the 
benefit’ of ‘‘ native direct enterprise.” We find it, therefore, 
impossible to believe that the reason alleged by the vernacular 
press is the truce reason, since on such a system of logic it 
would be equally rational to confer the order of the Rising 
Sun on every one of the foreign merchants here, whose competi- 
tion has the effect of cheapening imports and appreciating 
exports to the great gain of Japanese trade in general. Of 
course it is no business of ours on whom the Government con- 
fers its decorations, neither do we suggest for a moment that an 
otherwise unworthy selection has been made in this instance. 
What we should be glad to see, however, is a little originality 
on Japan’s part, instead of an imitative docility which, like the 
Chinese tailor, reproduces the patches when copying the 
garment. An excellent opportunity offers for the pupil to 
set the teacher right, Let the public be told distinctly for 
what special service in each instance an order is conferred. 
This method is invariably pursued by England when granting 
her highest military distinction, the Victoria Cross; and as a 
consequence, no honour is so much prized nor any 80 little 
abused. There is no difficulty in foreseeing that civil orders 
in Europe will ultimately cease to have any value whatsoever 
unless some discretion is exercised in their distribution, and 
the simplest plan for effecting this is to let people know how 
each piece of ribbon is earned. Ministers would think twice 
before telling the world that they had made a man a C. B. or 
a O.R.S. because a certain number of those distinctions’ had 
to be granted in return for a similar wholesale compliment, 
or because the agent of a forcign mercantile association had 
well done his duty by his employers. A gazette of decora- 
tions would be a most effective check upon the absurdities 
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that go on at Arsen: audif Japan sets the aenniiple: it wil, 
cerlainly, be followed hereafter by others with acclaim. 





America has at length unequivocally recorded her long 
announced intention of repaying to Japan the balance of the 
United States’ share of the Shimonosekt Indemnity. Last 
mail brought news that the House of Representatives had 
finally passed the Bill, and the sum apon whose disposal 
public attention has been so lung concentrated, will soon no 
doubt be lodged in the ‘Treasury at Tokiyo. It is a sum of 
considerable magnitude—$1,770,364, or, in round numbers, 
three imillion yes—and will probably be very welcome to 
Japan at this particular juncture. 

Did we consult our inclinations alone, we should gladly 
throw our caps into the air, and give three hearly cheers for 
this munificent mognanimity on the part of the United 
States. But sumechow we cannot altugether disabuse our 
minds of a feeling that America has been more generous than 
just in this matter—that her liberality has been achieved at 


the expense of those who placed her in a position to exercise. 


it. For what was this Shimonoseki Indemnity 7 2? Was it, 
as its name suggests, ® compensation for injuries directly or 
indirectiy attributable to Japan’s breach of her treaty obliga- 
tions? Or wag it simply a fine inflicted by way of punishment 
for that breach 2? Not the former, most people will no doubt 
reply, because on that supposition there is no possibility of 
explaining the egua/ partition of the whole sum among the 
allies who took part in the expedition, without any regard to 
the very unequal expenses severally incurred by them. Let 
us, however, waive this point for a moment—let us suppose 
that the three million dollars exacted from the Shogun, our 
friend, in default of his contumelious vassal, our enemy, were 
destined originally to defray the expenses of the allied ex- 
pedition and of the losses that preceded it. America, then, 
received seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and, on 
sitting down to make out her accounts, found a large un- 
uppropriatable balance. How did this happen? ad Japan 
been mulcted to excess, or had the United States obtained a 
disproportionate share of the spoils? If the former, then 
England, France and Holland all have accounts to render 
Japan ; all have a balance to return or receive so soon as— 
adopting the precedent established by America—each has 
deducted from her seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
the total of her actual expenses. Plainly, however, these 
accounts ought not to be made out independently ; the 
surplus of one should go to meet the deficiency of the other, 
the net remainder only being handed over to Japan. Any 
other process were to violate the union originally formed by 
the four powers—an union so romantically estimated by 
England that, having, as it were, borne the burden and heat 
of the day, she consented to receive the same penny as the 
rest, who came in at the eleventh hour. 

With regard, again, to the second supposition—that the 
United States obtained a disproportionate share. For this, 
plainly, the power which waived the largest title was most to 
be thanked. England was that power. Her part in the ex- 
pedition completely overshadowed that taken by any other 
country, and it was simply owing to her magnanimity that the 
United States received a share so much in excess of actual 
expenditure. Surely under those cireumstances America, 
having repaid herself, should have ascertained whether Eng- 
Jand’s portion sufficed for the same purpose, before returning 
anything to Japan. If Great Britain's outlay exceeded seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, she had the first claim on 
America’s surplus; and, by disposing of that surplus 
independently, the United States Government can scarcely 
be said to have actod fairly by their ally. 
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-by all that has tongue in the nation : 
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But whine if these three million ‘Tillness were exacted from 
Japan partly by way of compensation and partly by way of 
fine 2? ‘That such was the case two circumstances warrant us 
in supposing :—first that the sum was equally distributed, 
and secondly that Admiral Kuper, when announcing the 
terms of peace to the Prince of Choshiu’s envoy, said that 
in conformity with the custom of war a ransom would be 
claimed for the town of Shimonoseki, which the Allies 
might have destroyed, as it had fired on the ships, Under 
this aspect America’s restoration of a so-called surplus to 
Japan is a distinct repudiation of the principle which she 
formerly united with England to sustain. Possibly that 
principle is not worthy of being sustained—possibly it is not 
consistent with justice nor in accordance with Western codes 
of civilization, to levy fines upon weaker nations by force of 
arms. But if America has discovered all this in fifteen 
years, she might have given her old accomplices credit for a 
similarly progressive intelligence, and accordingly solicited 
their company in well-doing, as she had formerly profited by 
it in iniquity. From whatever stand-point, in short, her 
conduct be regarded, we are forced to conclude that an 
action so apparently. disinterested as this restitution, might 
well have been accompanied by ® nore ingenuous attitude 
towards ancient allies. 





None of our literary magnates has expressed a stronger 
faith in the influence of the Fourth Estate than Carlyle. 
“The writers of newspapers, pamphlets, poems, books,” he 


says, “these are the real working, effective, church of s mo- 


dern country.” And again, in the same context :—* Who- 
ever can speak, speaking now to the whole nation, becomes a 
power, a branch of government, with inalienable weight in 
law-making, in all acts of authority. The nation is governed 
Democracy is virtually 
there.” 

As a corollary to Carlyle’s enthusiastic verdict, it is inter- 
esting to note that of the 34,274 newspapers published in the 
world, more than one half are English, 





The Hochi Shimbun comments contemptuously on the 
ignorance displayed by the foreign press of Yokohama when 
treating of Japanese affairs. Tho charge is one that un- 
fortunately cannot be repelled. ven we—though our own 
sin is the proximate cause of the Tokiyo journal’s in- 
dignation—even we are sometimes startled by the marvellous 
announcements of our local contemporaries, and forcibly 
reminded of the almost complete ostracism to which the 
foreign residents of Japan have been condemned.  Pre- 
mising, therefore, that to the gencral accusation made by 
the Hochi we can only plead: “ guilty with extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” it nevertheless appears’ more than doubtful 
whether in this particular instance wo have merited censure. 
The remarks of the Radical organ are based upon a conjecture 
expressed thus in our last issue :—“ We are inclined to 
suspect, however, that the apparently conciliatory disposition 
recently displayed by the ‘Tosa leader towards the Govern- 
ment may have aroused the indignation of some hot-headed 
Radical, who thinks that swords and bullets are excellent 
companions on the way to a constitution.” Now this para- 
graph contning a statement and a hypothesis—a statement 
that the Tosa leader has recently displayed a conciliatory at- 
titude towards the Govermnent ; and a hypothesis, that his 
apparent wavering may have edits x1 beyond reason some 
fanatical partisan. Under which count are we arraign- 
el?) Not the former surely, since it is beyond all ques- 
tion that, just before H. BE. Ito's recent departure for Europe, 
he was visited by Mr. Itagaki, whom he had not seen for 
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years, and that the two statesmen had a long and earnest jof placing themselves in the seats of power, ‘Chat, certainly, 


couferenes. 
known to the public, but it is scarcely likely that at the 
eleventh hour of the day, Mr. Ttagaki would have undertaken 
the obviously futile task of denouncing the Government pro- 
gramme in a personal interview with the leading member of 
the cabinet. The processes of Eastern and Western minds 
are, it is true, often completely unlike, and for aught we know, 
the Hoachi Shimbun will be not a little surprised to hear that, 
in describing Mr. Itagaki’s proceeding as conciliatory, we have 
only expressed an inference universally drawn by foreisners. 
Such is, however, the fact, and if our contemporary expects 
us to imagine that Mr. Itagaki's voluntary visit to the Pre- 
sident of the Council of State was intended as a fresh evidence 
of hostility, we must first be furnished with a different reason- 
ing apparatus. Proceeding then to our hypothesis, which 
was based upon the natural and obvious interpretation of the 
interview between the two leaders : was it not justly presum- 
able that an exaggerated construction might have been put 
on the Radical chief's action by some of his most intemperate 
followers, and that the assassin’s arm was nerved by a 
motive which has stained many a page of history with 
blood — suspicion of treachery? Pending the detailed 
statement which Mr, Itagaki’s assailant promises to 
lay before the Court in Tokiyo, the public is left to draw its 
own conclusion, and we venture to think that our conjecture 
is the one which reflects least disgrace upon Japan. Verliaps 
the Radical organ would be better pleased did we discover 
some grounds for imputing this affair to Conservative 
intrigue, but it did not occur to us to formulate a suggestion 
which would expose us to a charge of something worse than 
-ignorance. 
* . * 

Our contemporary’s Inanguage further implies that we make 
a habit of vilifying the Liberal party. Such is by no means 
the case. Wedo not yield even to the Hochi Shimbun in 
respect for the great principles advocated by such a patriot as 
_ Mr. Itagaki. Moreover, every thinking man in Japan, what- 
ever may be his political creed, knows well that the national 
mind must be in an evil plight when it sinks into a lethargic 
unanimily of opinion. ‘The evidence of intellectual activity 
furnished by these party polemics is a thoroughly healthy 
sign, and for the rest, the doctrines of the Liberals are just 
as worthy of public confidence as those of their opponents. 
But that Japan is ripo for the practical reception of those 
doctrines—this we cannot believe, and for justification of our 
opinion, we need not go beyond the unreasoning attitude 
assumed by the Radical organs towards foreign intercourse 
and foreign commerce. This country cannot return to its 
ancient seclusion, and departing from that seclusion, trade with 
the outer world becomes essential tonational existence. It is 
altogether probable that the anti-foreign outery of the Hochi 
Shimbun and its confreres springs, not from any real hostility 
to Western intercourse, but from a scheme to take advantage 
of that old-fashioned bigotry which has not yet ceased to be 
an heirlooin of the Japanese, and which contributed so much 
to the overthrow of the Tokugawa Government. <A subtle 
charge to prefer against the authorities is that of unworthily 
representing Japan by a tame submission to exterritoriality 
and other indignities put upon her by the “arrogant alien.” 
Popular sympathy can seareely fail to be enlisted on behalf 
of men who seek to vindicate the national honour, while, on 
the other hand, the Liberals probably reckon on finding here- 
after some easy anodyne for the fever they now excile. Yet 
we could almost prefer to fancy them sincere in their hatred 
for ourselves and our concerns, than to suppose that they 
deliberately lead their country into serious riske for the sake 
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What passed on that oeeasion is, of course, un- [isa device no honest man can approve, and whatever we have 


written in the past, has been directed, not against the Liberals, 
as a party—though with seme of their ductrines we distinctly 
join issue—but against the methods adopted by their advo- 
cates, and notably by the Hachi Shimbun. 





It has often surprised us to observe that despite the num- 
ber of societies which have been formed of late years in 
Japan for the purpose of investigating the past history of 
this interesting country and preparing statistics of. its 
concerns, the story of the mereantile marine remains still 
unwritten and uncensidered. Sometimes indeed we hare 
thought of taking up the subject ourselves, as it is one of no 
little importance, but it is environed with so many difficulties 
that a foreign investigator could have but scant hope of 
success. Our information at present is comprised in the 
statement that to impose restrictions on ship-building was an 
important part of the policy of seclusion pursued by the 
Tokugawa Regents. Iyemitsu, third Shogun of that line, 
issued the celebrated edict which furbade, under pain of death, 
the construction of vessels large enough to leave the coast, 
aud to this Las been attributed—with justice no doubt—the 
subsequent insignificance of the Japanese marine. History 
further adds that in obedience to this potentate, all models 
and plans of large ships were either destroyed or secreted by 
(he authorities; and then dismisses the subject by saying 
that nothing worthy of record could oceur under sach 
circumstances. ; 

We observe now with much satisfaction that the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce has at Jast taken the matter in 
hand. Notification No. 8, issued lately under his hand, and 
addressed to the local governments of all cities and prefectures 
throughout the empire, announces that it has been officially 
decided to investigate the condition of shipping affairs in 
Japan since ancient times, and that to this end the local 
authorities are to address inquiries to the priests, in charge of 
temples and slirines, to families of long pedigree, to persons 
who served as sailors in merchantmen or vessels of war under 
the feudal system, and finally to whatever source may suggest 
itself as likely to furnish information. Copies of all docu- 
ments bearing upon the subject are to be forwarded to the 
Department in Tokiyo, the following being specially instanced 
in a list accompanying the Notification, viz :—Plans of native 
aud foreign ships and their appliances; of river-boats, 
fishing-boats, pleasure-boats ; of ships used by Shoguns or 
nobles, and of those employed by pirates in former ages ; 
charts, books on ship-building, laws and other documents 
relating to shipping, pictures of the scenes of sham-fights at 
sea, diaries and biographies of persons connected with ships 
and so forth. We learn also that the Noshomusho has 
appointed several officials to superintend the condact of this 
undertaking, and we look with much curiosity for the result 
of their labours. 





America seems to be growing somewhat weary of Irish 
patriotism and Irish bombast. Noisy declamation, empty 
vapouring and unmeaning agitation—this is where it all 
ends, and the men in whose memories the deeds of the War 
of Secession are still fresh, cannot easily sympathise with this 
frothy valour which gets no further than houghing cattle, and 
boycotting people who want to be honest. The five hundred 
thousand “ United Irishmen” who in 1798 could scarcely be 
persuaded tu make a semblance of fulfilling their solemn oath 
to fight for the Emerald Isle; the anti-climax of the O'Con- 
nel agitation in 1843, when moaster meetings, crowds and 
banners, processions and illuminations, marsballings and 
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marchings, demonstrations and reviews, all disappeared at 
the wave of a policeman’s baton; the Repeal hubbub of 
“ Young Ireland” which again dissolved in 1848 before the 
posse of constables that carried off the gallant but miszuided 
John Mitchell ; the Fenian trouble of 1866, which never got 
beyond bluster and bravado, if we except the shooting of a 
policeman through a keyhole and tho destruction of twelve 
innocent men by the Clerkenwell explosion ; and now finally 
theso mereenary Land-leaguers, who for the sake of American 
dollars mutilate men and animals, refuse to pay their debts, 
and do everything dastardly of which cowards are capable : 
this is the record of Ireland’s achievements since the days of 
Brian Boru, Malachi of the golden collar and Hugh O'Neil. 
By degrees the enthusiasm of allies is being replaced by dis- 
gust, and the American journals begin to mutter some words 
of contempt—words to be welcomed with infinite satisfaction 
_as the preface to a reaction that will help more than anything 
else to restore the supremacy of law and order in Ireland, by 
depriving crime and anarchy of the pecuniary incentive with- 
out which they must long ago have ceased to prevail. 
° Speaking of this, the Argonaut alludes to the common 
boast of Hibernian Americans, that “the Irish fought the 
battles of the War of Secession,” aud gives some figures which 
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at the Seiyoken, Tokivo, on Monday last, when HE. Kawa- 
mura, Minister of Marine, and several other gentlemen of 
position were present. Captain Brown of the Marine Survey 
Department, and Mr, Henry Gribble (of Messrs. Middleton 
& Co.) were also among the guests, 


Tn continuation of our recent notices with reference to 
tho Reports of various mereantile tustitutions in Japan, 
we havo now to epitomize toatof the Marine Iusurance 
Company (Limited) of Pokiyo for the half yoar ending in 
Decembor, 1881. From the documont before us, we gather 
that the total amount of the Company's capital is yea 
600,000, and that its accumnlations at the end of the term 
wore yer 87,101,899, whilo its 
liabilities and assets on tho date of the report were yer 
701,245.586. ‘Vhe Prefit and Loss account shows # folal of 
yen 77,042,559, the Profit including yer 45,757.331, (a 
part of which is in Silver coin though rendered into paper, 
at the rate of yex 163 per 1 silver ye, in making up tho 
total) received as premia ; yen 27,108.50, interest on public 
loxn bonds in the Company's possession ; yer 1,864.60], 
interest on money desposited with the banks ; ye 2,174.518, 


under consideration 


t completely dispose of this pleasant fiction. ‘The muster- brought lenwata! from the precenus oe &e., ; whilo 
+ rolls on file in the archives of the War Department,” says ne ed ee a arignrae! tata Sane 
% the Argonaut, “ show the nativity of two million eighteen ae ie aie ces ite a ees Heh ea hl 
: ; a eas _jinsuring the goods insured by the Company ; ye 65,668.395 
4 thousand one hundred and ninety-five of our soldiers, as : : 
i llows : net profit, &e. . 
>, United errr 1.523.267 Tho last named stim (i.e. the net profit) is disposed of as 
7 dO val Coeessreeeresseeesseesese mT, ~ < 7 
u™ Connni 156.817 follows :—yen 402.341, repayment of expenses iveurred in 
| aes oe Pee yt 16994 establishing tho company ; yex 36,000, sharcholder’s divi- 
British cgay gilemi VOLG donds (being at the rate of 12 per cent per annum) ; yer 
Other foreigners anes “ese 3,443.568 rewards to oflicers (being one tenth the net profit 
i rs Seeeseoeeseos eeestonees l 3 ‘ 
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| Total....ccsec006 2,018,199. 
Thus it appears that the Irish who fought for the Federals 
exceeded the English by a number not much larger than that 
which represents their own arithmetical inferiority to the 
Germans. It is further said that the place of these Trish was 
or the most part among teamsters and hospital nurses, and 
hat tho rare instances of treasonable defection in the North- 
rm Army were notably the doing of Irishmen. Altogether 
heir record is not creditable, and Aierica has little reason to 
be proud of the inadvertent support she affords them, Her 
protégés have already disgraced her; and the sooner she casts 
them off, the better for her own reputation. 





The British steamer Ardantiene has lately been sold by 
Mr, John Middleton to the Fushiki Fuhansen-Kwaisha, and 
changed flags on Good Friday. Tho vessel is of 90 H.P., 
and has about 750 tons carrying capacity. She is the first 
acquisition of this Company, whose intention, we believe, is 
to run between Niigata, Fushiki and other ports on the 
North-west coast. It has wisely been decided to retain the 
foreign captain and engincer. 

We have before now drawn attention to the fact that the 
nature of Japan’s North-western coast renders shipping ope- 
rations difficult, and that, owing to the consequent want of 
facilities for export and to the fact that immense quantities 
of rice are produced in the district, the price of that staple 
ranges considerably lower there than elsewhere. The Iushiki 
Fuhansen-Kwaisha has therefore an excellent field for opera- 
tions, and with proper management can scarcely fail to be 
successful. 
their mereantile marine. Tiieed, one might also say that 
there is consideraule enthusiasin on the subject. 
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Wwansfer of tue Ardantieng was masle the occasion of a banquet, 


derived from tho insurance fees) ; yen 23,702.632, added to 
the fund ;-and yen 2,119.3854, carried forward to the follow- 
ing period. Daring the half ycar four losses are reecorded—s 
of yen 8,680, 7,509, 15,050, and 342.482 respectively, which 
havo been duly paid ont of the accumulated fund. These 
losses, added to two Jusses, of yen 800 and 49.77 respec- 
tively, which occurred during the preceding period, make 
up the total of yer 32,722.252, which represents the whole . 
ninotnt of the losses paid by the company from tho time of 
its establishment in 1879 up to the date of the report under 
nolicon. We further learn, that three of these losses were 
goods shippod in steamers, whilst tho other three were 
goods in sailing ships. 
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If there be one thing more grotesquely illogical thah ario- 
ther in this little world of ours, it is the feeling of hostility 
with which men sometimes suffer themselves to regard those 
that entertain difterent opinions from their own, One might 
indeed go a step further, and say that such persons not only 
represent the aeme of delirious conceit but also deliberately 
invite discredit for their doctrines, He must needs be over- 
weeningly self-opiniated who fancies that truth has become 
legible to himself alone and is a sealed book for all of a differ- 
ent persuasion, while at the same time his illiberality is the 
best possible evidence of shallowness. Those that have 
earnestly and patiently thought out a question are invariably 
tolerant of adverse ideas ; for the course of their own investi- 
gations has taught them how multitudinous are the aspects 
under which the most trivial problem of every-day life may 


be viewed, Jn ordinary social intercourse, indeed, the mere 


The enterprise, teo, is another evidence that; fact that dissimilar experiences prodtice dissimilar doctrines, 
the people of Japan are alive to the necessity of developing | 


is not regarded as a sufficient reason for vilipending and ma- 


Higning one’s neighvowr, Tt is tefl to newspaper editers to 

make exhibitions of such shurl-sighte:! woreasou ; and yet 

newspaper editors aye the impersineuce to set themseives 
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“up as the leaders of public opinion—the calm logicians |dancing a merry measure to the strains of a Samisen which 


who liye in an atmosphere beyond the reach of all petty in- 


fluences. We have had inummerable examples of ‘ crank” 


journalism in this setllement, but that our insanity has never 
led us quite so far as it leads our trans-Atlantic consins, the 
following extract from a first-class San Francisco paper will 
prove :— 

The Evening Bulletin and the Worning Call, which are prac- 
tically one, are conspicuous among the San Francisco press. 
They are conspicuous and distinguished for strong editorial 
meanness, insincerity, and malice ; for specious and persistent 
falsehood: for malignant abuse of individnals and institutions ; 
for presumptuous arrogance; and for love of power and of 
money, regardless of the method of gaining either. ‘They are 
the Ishmaelites of the press. Outside the small circle of a few 
sycophantic satellites thero is. scarcely a prominent citizen, 
corporation, or nowspaper that has not been vilifi-d and in- 
excusubly assailed by these pretentious ghouls. In_ politics 
they are demagogues, ready to espous. any cause and to stimu- 
late any popular prejudice or passion, if by so doing they can 
accomplish selfish designs. ‘lo make cffective thet assaults, 
they affect virtue and prate about the pubiic weal. Uf business 
is stagnant, the tunes hard, money scarce, or labor unemployed, 
they seize the occasion to place the responsibility upon some 
capitalist, or some corporation which may have refused to 
placate or to subsidize them, and they defame the press which 
has the courage to denounce them. ‘These are patent facts, 
well known by the thinking public, and often expressed by the 
respectable press. 

Possibly the Evening Bulletin and the Morning Call 
deserve all this abuse, but the “respectable press” that ven- 
tilates it, bespatters itself considerably in the operation. 


Drawn by emaciated steeds, with human faces and golden 
bits ; driven by a gentleman who devotes his energies in, the 
main to blowing a huge coneh-shell, and filled with fatuous- 
looking passengers, the coach of state lumbers along this 
week on square wheels through the pages of the ‘Tokiyo 
Punch (Kibi Dango). Needless to say that the horses are 
the conservative editors, Messrs. TFukuchi and Maruyama, 
and that the driver is His Execllency Inouye. Deside the 
carriage a betto (the AZeys Nippo) is attempting to obtain 
another fare in the shape of a Shinto priest, while a second 
tout (Toyo Shimpo) on the other side, pursues, with the same 
intention, a reluctant pilyrim. The destination of the vehicle 
appears to be a temple whose roof and pagoda are discernible 
in the distance, under the superscription, ‘ Dosakusa” (se. 
confusion—probably a bad pun on Asakusa) and “ Kwan-on- 
to” (4.¢. official benefactors). In the letter-press is this con- 
versation :— 

First Passenger.— One wouldn’t have expected to have 
so few passengers. No doubt it’s owing to the dulness of 


business now-a-days (Nicht Nichi), or to popular ignorance. 
In truth, people’s minds are in a curions condition.” 

Second Passenger.— These sorry jades of horses are not 
worth their golden bits. They don’t step together, either. 
I very much doubt whether they'll ever get us to our journey’s 
end, but at any rate we'd better go with them as far as they 
can take us.’’ 


Coachman.— A handsome and swift coach this, gentle- 
men! We'll carry you to NKwan-on-sama in less than no 
time. Jump in! Jump in!” 

Shinto Priest (to tho betto who solicits him).—“ Hands 
off! Hands off! None of your loitering, irresolute con- 
veyances for me,”’ . 

Horses.— We do all this hard work entirely for the sake 
of our bits, In different harness we might be grumblers our- 
selves.” 


Further conversation lost in the noise of the square wheels. 


Whose creaking is rendered by ki, ki, ki, (an allusion to Mr. 
Inouye IXi, Chief Secretary of the Council of State, who is 
said to linve drafted the Conservative Memorial. 


ot 
*K * 


‘TEsewhere in the same journal we have a picture of a gen- 
tleman dressed in old fashioned Japanese garments, and 
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Simultaneously with the creation in April last year of 
| 


‘he strums himself IIe is furnished with a nose of extraor- 
dinary dimensions, on the end of which he balances a box for 
measuring grain (AZasu) and a bag of rice, at the same time 
playing foot-ball with another bag of sweet potatoes (Satsu- 
maino). A numerous audience watches him with the utmost 
astonishment, “and the letter-press contains this announce- 
ment:—** Acrobatic feats by Choshiu. The performer mant- 
pulates the bag of potatoes with the utmost case, managing it 
with his little finger or one foot. He places the rice bag on 
the Masu, and balancing the whole en his nose, makes it rise 
or fall at will, playing all the while some wonderful ditties on 
the Samisen. When the public has seen enough of this, 
other equally marvellous feats will be displayed.” 

To explain this picture we may recall to our readers’ memo- 
ries a paragraph which appeared lately in a Tokiyo journal 
to the effect that, the Government having decided to export 
some rice, a certain Choshiu official lad entrusted the busi- 
ness to Mr. Masuda, of the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha, despite 


the objections of his Satsuma colleagues. 


* 
% 


* 

A good deal has been said in Japan about liberty of dis- 
cussion and the iniquity of muzzling the press, but we fail to 
see that there is very much cause of complaint when a paper 
containing such cartoons as those we liave described above is 
allowed to circulate without any restraint among the people. 
Twenty years ago he would have been called a veritable 
visionary who suggested that two decades would suffice to 
bring about so inuch democratic license, 


the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, the transfer 
thereto of the Post Office and some of its sections was 
effected. The Kwansen Kwa (or Marine Office), which 
had theretofore been under the control of the Postal Autho- 
ritics, wags attached to the Bureau of Commerce, which it- 
self became part of the newly founded Department. Owing 
to the pressure of business on the Marine Office, another 
change has been found exncdient. On the 7th instant, H. E. 
Shinagawa, Acting Minister, notified the abolition of the 
Office, and the foundation, in licu, of a Marine Bureau 
(Kwansen Kiyoku). A sot of rules for the conduct of affairs 
was also published, as follows :— 


Provided that, the “ Marine Bureau ”’ is for the control of 
all business relating to merchant vessels, snilors, pilotage 
and marine affairs generally; and will be divided into the 
following sections, to wit ; 


1.—Section of General Management.—This branch will 
have charge of all matters relating to ship owners and 
masters, seamen, ship-building yards and ironworks, flot- 
sam and jetsam, etc. 


2.—ILnvestigation Section.—The duty of this branch will 
be the investigation of all matters relating to the Jaws of 
shipping, Marine contracts and Insurance, avd the transla- 
tion of foreign books and documents. 

3.— Examination Section.—This will have charge of all 
affairs relating to examination of native and foreign seamen, 
Courts of Inquiry, and the inspection of vessels. 

4.—Book-heeping Section.—Fovr all matters connected 
with tho liceusing of ships aud seamen, the manufacture 
(sic) of ships’ lights, ete. 

5.—MisecHaneous Section.—For correspondence, the 
rappointment and dismissal of the officors of the Burean, 
jand all others not controlled by other sections. 

-6.—A Mercantile Marine School, for instruction in 

navigation and steam, and generally for the education of 
qualified seumon. 


We understand that Mr. Tsukahara, former Chief of the 
abolishod Office, has beeu appointed Director of the new 
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Bureau, with Captain A. R. Brown as principal Foreign 
Assistant. 


tious announcement that a coucert would be given in aid of 
the Garfield Memorial Orphan Asylum at Wasiington, 
D.C., was a striking exception to this rule ; no programme 
appeared until twenty-four hours before the cvent, and 
nobody expected anything more than one of our usual 
musical entertainments in the’ shape of a Ballad Concert. 
This, we are assured from*competent quarters, was, how- 
ever, not the fault of the management, but was owing to 
many difficulties, not the smallest of which was the num- 
bor of preceding holidays, during which many of the 
proposed performers were absent from the towo. We 
regret this the more, since we are sure that, if 
the nature of the entertainment had been better known, 
the performers would not have had to complain of so- 
small an audience as assembled on Wednesday Inst at 
the Masonic Hall.” Another and a very potent cause for 
the paucity of the audience was the unp:opitious weather. 

Tho Yokuhama Amateur Orchestra, which was organized 
in the month of November last, had undertaken the 
principal share of the entertainment. ‘Their Overture to 
Tancredi by Rossini, which opened the concert, was played 
with « precision, clearness of intonation and strict regard 
to crescenda aud diminuendo, which at ounce proved that the 
members must have cmployed the short time of their 
corporate existonce in earnest aud continued study and 
practice. The effect upon the andience was very striking, 
Sucli music is comparatively rare in tho East, and was 
consequently heartily welcomed and warmly applauded. 
The next number was an QOberlaendler by Gung'l, avs 
ranged as a Violin Sulo with orchestral accompaniment, 
To this we cannot give the same praise as to all the othor 
unmbers ; the execution was heavy anid slow ; and at times 
solvist and accompaniment did not agree in time. However 
it ended well; and “all’s well that ends well.” The 
Surprise Symphony of Haydn was a real surprise. How- 
ever good all their other numbers were, the Orchestra 
had evidently devoted special care to this. To render 
a symphony in its ontirety here might, at first thought, 
seem franght with danger, when we consider tho varying 
tustes of Iastern audiences. In this case, however, no 
better choice could have been made, cach of the four move- 
ments being vociferously applauded; and, after the finale, 
the gratilude of the audience seemed to be everlasting. 

Their fourth and last number was the fxale of Faucon- 
nior’s 2nd Sextuor, a pleasiug composition of lighter order in 
Which the individuality of the instruments was more promi- 
nent than in the preceding works. Ilere wo spocially 
remarked the precise playing of the Piano and Violoncello 
in their respective solo parts, ag well as that of the first 
Violin: the other instruments all did their work fuith- 
fully and well ; and tio ensemble was such as we could 
hardly lave expected from so short a time of practice. 

We trust that this young society will become one of the 
principal auxiliarics in all our future musical entertain- 







































We publish below an amusing correspondence. It will be 
seen that Mr. Gay’s name is mentioned, but we have not 
thought it necessary to assure ourselves by direct enquiry that 
he has no cognizance of the matter. While hoping, however, 
that Mr. Talbot’s letter will furnish as much amusement to 
our readers as it has furnished to ourselves, we cannot help 
regretting that the Land Renters of Yokohama have placed 
themselves in a position to be so ludicrously represented. 


“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
April 3rd, 1882. 
A. O. Gay Eaq. 


Dear Sir :—I bag respectfully to inform you that none of 
the circulars headed “ Municipal Raform,” distributed through 
the settlement, have been receivel at this office, either to the 
address of the proprictor, editor, or any member of the staff. 

I presume that a circular has been sent; and has probably 
miscarried in the postal delivery. 

- Ian, 


Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. H. Coe. 


—— 


Yokohama, April 3rd, 1882. 
A. H. Corz, Esq,, 


Japan Mail. 


Dear Str :—Mr. Gay has handed me your lelter of this date 
complaining that none of the circulars about municipal reform 
have been delivered at your office. 


Permit me to call your attention to the fact that the first 
circulars were despatched by meat my discretion ; the subse- 
quent steps have uxlso been taken by me in pursuance of a re- 
solution passed at a private meeting held on the 27th ultimo: 
and that I alone am responsible for tho non-receipt of notices 
of which you complain. 

There is no ground for the supposition that a circular has 
been sent but miscarried. As the movement was essentially 
foreign I did not advise you in the first instance. So far as 
subsequent proceedings were concerned I should have treated 
you on an equality with the foreign community had it not been 
for a very vulgar and personal communication which you 
thought proper to insert in your issue of 28th ultimo. I might 
add with justice that having, under the thin disguise of a lutter, 
prejndged the municipal movement, you have no reason for 
assuming yourself to be entitled to consideration from 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Tatnot. 


The following is the “vulgar and personal communication” 
to which Mr. Talbot alludes. 


MUNICIPALITY ? . 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN Datty MaIt.”’ 


Dear Srr.—As I did not see any of your staff in the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms, you may be glad to credit my subscrip- 
tion account with a fee fur reporting this afternoon’s 


MUNICIPAL MEETING. 
ResuLT.—T aL. 


PROJECTED MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS. : , 
ments ; and we venluro to predict full audiences whenever 
v 
5 ate ottent it may be announeed to lend its aid. Thanks to the 
Echelon assistance of our amateur Jadices and gentlemen, the vocal 
1 <n emer . 


portion of the Concert was also above the general average, 
Two four-part songs, by Pinsuti, “The Two Spirits,” and 
Mendelssohn, “The Wood Minstrels,” were sung bya 
double quartetie of mixed voices with an effect that was 
highly gratifying to the audience, and elicited applause 
so hearty that the singers must have felt thoroughly repaid 
for all their trouble in getting them up. 

Two dus, one for Soprano and Tenor, Campana's fa 
vivo e t'ama, and Horn’s ‘J know a bank, and two solos, 
Yosti’s Vorrei Morire for ‘Tenor, and Verdi's 4h forse é lui 


Yours etc., 
SCOFFER. 
Yokohama, March 27th, 1882. 


When in our small settlement any entertainment is 
ndvertised, cither dramatic or musical, everybody is, 
ns aorule, fully cognizant of what is going to be 
prepared fur au indulgent public, Tho late unostenta- 
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from Traviata, all of which were rendered as well as we 








have ever had an opportunity of hearing them, completed 
the vocal part of tho programme. Each of the pieces was 
warmly applauded, and even redemanded—a proof that the 
kind efforts of the singers have not been in vain, but have 
gained the aim of giving pleasuro to all. 

One Piano-forta solo remains to be mentioned. This 
was Weber's “ Jnuitation a la Danse,” played with 
oxquisite taste and high skill by a gentleman whom we 
regret to hear so very soldom in public. Tis conception of 
the composition, and its subsoqueut rendition, were highly 
gratifying, and the audienees showed thoir appreciation by 
~ deafening applanse. We will not close these remarks with- 
out rendering thanks to all who have assisted in preparing 
such atreat, and trust that we may son again hare an 
opportunity of mecting them all at a similar entertainment, 
when they may bo sure to be rewarded with a better 


atlendanee, 
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THE M. B.S. 8. CO. AND ITfS COMPETITORS. 

RAVELLING from Yokohama to Yokkaichi by 

& Milsu Bishi steamer one is tolerably certain 

to encounter hetween Cape Sagami and Rock Island 
another steamer of about the same dimensions as that 
of the Mail Company, but not flying the three-lozenge 
fag. Atanchor in the harbour of Yokkaichi a sceond 
such vessel will probably be found, of similar dimen- 
sions and similarly distinguishod by the ensign of the 
Rising Sun alone. - Enquiries as to the ownership and 
business of these steamers, if addressed to an official of 
NM. B. 8.8. Co., will probably elicit a contemptuously 
curt reply, for even the big Company cannot afford to 
be quite indifferent to opposition, albeit in so pigmy a 
shape as two, and only two, vessels. Opposition, how- 
ever, there certainly is on the route to Owari at any 
rate, though it 13 opposition of a qualified nature, for 
the services of the two outsiders sare almost entirely 
monopolized, it is said, by the business of their pro- 
prietors, an association of native merchants —not the 
Milsui Bussan-gwaisha alone as we were somotime ago 
led to suppose. The general public therefore is not 


much benefited, and the general public, as is generally | 


the case, seems to think that thera is considerable 
room for improvement on this as on other routes: 
Still the plain fact remains that the coastwise 
carrying trade from Owari to Musashi is equally 
divided—so far as numbers and capacity of steamers 
are concerned—botween a subsidized and a non-subsi- 
dized company, and that the trade is amply large to 
maintain both exploiters in a flourishing condition. 

Of considerably larger dimensions, and therefore 
proportionally greater import to the supremacy of tha 
“big Company,” is au association called the Kisen- 
loriatsukai-gwaisha, which has its headquarters at 


Osaka, whore it transacts the business of no less than | 
forly-nine sleamers plying between that city and the, 


ports of Kiushin, The Nisen-toriatsukai-gwaisha, 


ment. It does uot own any of these fortyeniue vessels, 
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receiving by way of remuneration five per cent on 
the gross earnings. It is © very young company, 
having come into oxistence just a year ago (3rd 
March, 1881), at the time when the Home Department 
issued tho much needed code of regulations for the 
guidance of steamers engaged in the coastwise trade. 
Tho formation of the Company was not, however, 
a consequence of this. It owed its origin entirely to 
the obvious convenience and economy of combining, 
under one management, tho business previously divided 
among more than a score of owners. ome twenty 
steamers still remain outside the association, so that 
the total number plying between Osaka and the 
Southern ports is sixty-nine. They are small vessels, 
it is true—the largest being only 230, aud the smallest 
37, tons—iut they seem in all respects excellently 
suited to the work they. have to do, as well as 
to the capabilities of their crews, who for all the 
aptitude they display, are certainly still incompetent 
to handle steamers of any great size. Apropos of 
this we my observe that, since (ha Kisen-toriatsukai- 
gwaisha came into existence, the vessels under its care 
have not met with even one mishap, and when it is re- 
membered that among their total equipage there is 
only one foreigner —a Chinese ongineer on board the 
Suiki Maru—we are constrained to admit that the 
whole affair reflects very remarkablo credit on the in- 
dustry and aptitude of the Japanese. These southern 
seas of Nippon have been, it is true the scene of not a 
few disasters since 1870, when the boiler of the Juzso- 
ku Maru burst with such terrible results. But in all 
undertakings the cost of experience is pretly much in 
the same proportion to its outcome. What is gained 
in celerity is lost insecurity. When the number of 
steamers in Japanese hands scarcoly exceeded half a 
score, the public was perpetually startled by accounts 
of accidents, the details of which seemed the more awful 
in that conjecture was often left to supply them. Now 


‘on the contrary, with seventy steamers all entering the 


sane raver and converting it at times iulo something 
like a miniature Thames, mishaps are so scarce that 
their very memory has ceased to’ trouble passengers’ 
minds. This is a contrast which dogs not need much 
comment. Whatever portion of it be due to the working 
of the Government regulations, whatever to increased 
efliciency of soamauship, the tolal iseminently eredit- 
able {o Japan. 

It need searce!y Lo observed that, in recording theso 
facts, we have no sinister designs whatsoever against 
the Mitsu Bishi Company or anybody else. One feels 
constrained in truth to approach the subject of the 
coastwise trade with something of a depreciatory pro- 
lorue. lt has been made the theme of £0 much hot- 
headed iavective by wrilers who have a pecuniary Con- 
selousness.ef ifs present hardships, that for the sake ot 
peace and deeorum one would fain avoid stirring the 
seini-extinet voleano into a fresh eruption of prraso 


and folly. It is a novelty to find among persons 


}not under restraint an essayist: who usurps (0 him- 


but uudertakes au trausactions conuesicd with them, | salf the rigut of jauding aud abusing the sume object— 
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who atone moment calls the Mitsu Bishi Company a 
“ gigantic job,” a “ publie fraud,” a “ vampire,” and 
other stump-oralorical names; at anothor, not only 
showers cognate epithets on the head of anyone ven- 
turing to claim a fractional share in the same opinions, 
but even constitutes himself the champion of what he 
has erstwhile abused. We have no desire to provoke 
fresh exhibitions of this ludicrous nature. A previous 
allusion to the facts mentioned in the first paragraph of 
this article, exposed us to a formal charge of advocating 
the transfer of the const-trade monopoly from the M. B. 
S. S. Co. to the Mitsui Bussan-¢waisha—a charge which 
was perhaps 9 greater revelation to ourselves than to 
anyone else. So long as the Government of this coun- 
try is misguided enough to follow the lead of all 
other similarly cirenmstanced Governments in seeking 
to foster the growth ofa native mercantiie marine, so 
long presumably will it feel justified in helping a com- 
pany by whose efforts its purpose has been Jargely 
aided. The subsidy to the M. B. 8. S. Co. is granted 
for a definite service, and is honestly earned when 
that service has been efficiently and regularly perform- 
ed. That a paltry annual payment discharges the 
publie debt to the Mitsu-Bishi Company, no thinking per- 
son will maintain for 2 moment, and least of all this 
journal, which is certainly not under any obligation to 
defend itself against a charge of finding frivolous fault 
with achievements which are tho subject of just and 
general enconium. Nevertheless we repeat that the 
M. B. 8. 8S. Co. has not made the most of its op- 
portunities. The additions to its fleet have been rather 
accidental than regular—rather the result of entering 
upon fresh routes than of developing the old. Had the 
Messrs. Iwasaki devoted their resources entirely to one 
object, their fleet might now be of such dimensions as 
to defy competition and to satisfy in a great measure 
the want of carrying facilities from which the country 
still suffers. But that is the Messrs Iwasaki's busi- 
ness, not anybody else's. Possibly those gentlemen 
may have piedged themselves to a certain programme 
when the Government’s vessels passed into their 
possession, and possibly they have not fully carried out 
that programme, but of this we know nothing certainly, 
and popular rumour may not safely be trusted in such 
a matter. However the case may be, we are not dis- 
posed to find fault with the M. B.S. S. Co. because its 
growth has been disproportionate to its opportunities. 
A monster monopoly cannot be a desideratum in any 
country, and Japan is rather to be congratulated than 
otherwise that the chances she was obliged to place 
Within reach of a fortunate few have not brought her 
shipping concerns under the sway of an invincible 
despot. Even in the hands of almost quixotic mono- 
polists—a title which has not yet been accorded to the 
Messrs Iwasaki, so far as we know—a monopoly must 
be more or less oppressive, und the Mitsu-Bishi folk do 
not by any inéans escape censure among their Japanese 
clientelle. Their cargo boats are said to be irregular ; 
to determine their days of departure rather by the state 
of the hold than by printed engagements; to 
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be careless in their manner of handling goods; in- 
different to damage incurred in transit, and so forth. 
These, it will be observed, are precissly the faults 
common to monopolists, and the M. B. S. S. Co’s most 
ardent admirers will not claim for it any superhuman 
excellence, we presume. It has done much for which 
it deserves the gratitude of the country, and that it has 
not set itself to do more, is by no means an unmitigat- 
ed loss. Opposition is not stifled, and with such facts 
before us as those we have noted above, private enter- 
prise evidently wants but little encouragement to 
satisfy most of the nation’s needs. 


THE TIMES AND THEIR TEMPERS. 

DVERSITY is the nurse of bitterness, Never perhaps 

was there a time when kindliness and geniality were less 
descriptive of our sentiments towards Japan than is the case at 
We cannot feel honestly friendly towards a coun- 
try which daily disappoints our expectations. Not one 
of us lives here for the eake of .the place itself. We all 
want to make money. That is our objects and so long 
ag it is unattained, the skies may smile as serenely as they 
list, and Fujisan slope as peerlessly as he pleases, without 
awakening an echo of enthusiasm in our breasts. There 
is no disguising the fact. Our philosophy is essentially con- 
crete—its exercise depends upon its environment. The as- 
pect under which a man’s surroundings present themselves 
to him, depends much less on their real forms than on the | 
effects of the mirage his mood begets. How different things 
were in the old times when all the atmosphere was tinged 
with the ruddiness of gold ; when opportunity seemed to wait 
upon enterprise, and nothing was essayed without some mea- 
It was not our wont then perpetually to 
We did not suspect a substratum of 


present. 


sure of success ! 
abuse the Japanese. 
sinister design underlying everything they said and did. We 
did not deem that our cause was best championed by men 
who dealt in indiscriminate abuso of the nation and its 
rulers, We did not regard as a social Nestor whatever hot- 
blooded gentleman could over-top his after dinner companions 
in denunciations of Japanese scheming and dishonesty.” On 
the contrary we were loud in our praises of the beautifal coun- 
try and its sunny-hearted inhabitants: we predicted for 
it and them a great future : we found a delighted interest in 
secking to analyse the novel sociology of this eastern Eden ; 
and we listened with complaisauce to everything everybody 
had to tell us about its most trivial concerns, little foreseeing 
that the day would soon come when we should be angrily 
devoting our energies to stifle the uropean*cchoes of our 
own panegyrics. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that we should ac- 
curately analyse our feelings when uo responsibility attaches 
to their exercise.’ Weare at liberty to say what we please of 
the Japanese without any risk either of being called person- 
ally to account fur our words or of being cited before a Court 
of Law onacharge of libel. Englishmen, to be sure, do 
not generally count it characteristic to take advantage of this 
immunity, but then Englishmen in the East and English- 
men in England cannot be said to resemble cach other in every 
particular, What portion of our denunciations is the direct 
outcome of our own discontent, and what portion the honest 


| result of unbiassed observation, it would be rash to estimate 
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at present. When we are all in better humour, the caleula- 
tion ‘may be more safely attempted. But, in the meanwhile, 
it may be allowablo to remind those who bestow such uncom- 
promising abuse on Japanese tradespeople that, with the 
Jatter, too, it is not all couleur de rose at present. The com- 
mercial stagnation that touches our pockets so unpleasantly, is 
not local, The whole country suffers from the same complaint. 
People wonder why the native merchant does not take deli- 
very of his goods when the cheapness of silver is all in favour 
of its purchasers. But the original cause of that cheapness 
affects the merchant much too serionsly to allow of his deriv- 
ing advantage from the cheapness itself. If there were any 
demang for imports in the country, there would be a corres- 
ponding readiness to take delivery at the open ports, and no 
depreciation of dollars would then have come about. The 
Japanese themselves are suffering considerably more than we. 
It is upon them that the fluctuations of the currency press 
most severely, and in every part of the country an almost 
unprecedented depression exists. Both sides are doing badly; 
and both sides are abusing ench other pretty roundly. 
Everybody, in short, +s out of humour; and until the sum shines 
again, everybody will be busy picking holes in his neighbour’s 
coat. 
» Perhaps, however, the most curious phase of ou present 
ill-humour is that some of us do not hesitate to chargo the 
Government with having deliberatedly induced this crisis. 
We are asked to believe that the Emperor's Ministers have 
devised a plot to bring trouble and loss on thirty-five 
millions of their fellow-countrymen simply for the snke of 
causing temporary ombarrassment to five hundred foreign- 
ers. It is a disgrace to our intelligence that such a 
grotesque and jaundiced phantasy should fora moment be 
entertained among us ; and on calm reflection we shall pro- 
bably see reason to suspect that n moral condition capable 
of admitting conceptions so palpably extravagant may also 
shave involved us in other not less unworthy errors of 
judgment. | 

Some persons, indeed, go alittle further and conaoat a 
more specious indictment. They attribute to the authori- 
ties, not a design against foreigners, bnt a schemo for 
appreciating the currency. According to these “ renders 
of the times” the taxes have been collected with unusual 
rapidity—four installments instead of six—;and the money 
being carefully stowed away in the Treasury vaults, a 
fictitious, or, to go to the root of the matter, a scarcity, 
value, bas been imparted to Kinsatsu. Now even suppos- 
extraordinary design had been 


possible advantage could the Go- 


ing that any such 
carried out, what 
vernment derive from it? 
fairs the Treasury receives, 
thirty miflion yen from the tax-payers between January 
and April, and makes no disbursement of any importance 
until May, when the holders of Pension Bonds aud other 


But whatover 


In the normal course of af- 


in round = numbers, 


scrip receive a total of nearly six millions, 
be the exchange quotations—whether Kinsatsu bo at a dis- 
count or twenty of fifty por cent—the Government’s liabili- 
lies are neither increased nor diminished: precisely the 
sane nuniber of notes have to be paid at the same timos, 
and the source from whicli those notes are derived is in no 
way affected by fluctuations in their specie value. 
portion of the ‘Treasury’s disbursoments which is paid in 
silver is of course provided with a facility inversely pro- 
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maximum advantage accruing on these specie payments, 
ex hypothesi, could scarcely oxeeed two hundred thonsand 
yen. Wedo not find it possible to fancy that, for 
such a paltry profit,” Japanese financiers would deli- 
berately plunge the nation into a commercial quagmire, 
which threatens to engulf a large portion of the country- 
folk’s hardly earned prospority. 

It is not by nny means our intention to assert that an 
injudicions method of collecting the taxes is entirely with- 
ont effeet on the present crisis. An aggregate of thirty-six 
millions (yen) virtually withdrawn from circulation at one 
coup is plainly eapable of causing great embarrassment 
under certain contingencies. ‘The reyulations which came 
into force on the first of July last, shortened the period for 
paying the tax on wet-tields by one month. Under the 
previously existing system, thot tax was collected in three 


installments, thus :— 


Ist installment (collected between Ist December and Sist January) § of whole tax. 
2nd “ Ce * lat February and 8lst March) 3/10 * re 
Srd ” ( ~_t%” Ist April and 80th April) ‘ ” ” 


Under the system at present iu force the collections are 


made as follows :— 
ist installment (collecte’ between lst November and 15th December) § of whole tax. 
Qnd_,, t in » st January and 28th February) 3 » oo» 


Now the total amount of this tax on wet-fields is 
thirty-six million yen, and it will therefore be scen 
that, from .the 15th of December last (o the 81st 
of January, the volume of the currency in circuln- 
tion was eighteen millions less thau during the  cor- 
rasponding period of previous years; while during the 
month of March fully seven millions more were similarly 
and abnormally withdrawn. Moreover, this accelerated 
method of collecting must exorcise its maximum effect, 
since it is practised at the very time when the disposable 
fuuds of the manufacturing and agricultural classes 
are otherwise subject to their greatest drains, namely, 
at the Japanese New Year. These, no doubt, are dis- 
turbing influences, but their intensity ought to be already 
diminished, and at the worst can only bo temporary. 
Neither will they account for more than a fraction of the 
present mischief, even though we supplement them by 
the stagnation in the silk market® resulting, to some 
extent, from the action of the Ito-gwaisha. Other factors 
which have been working most perniciously are our 
own competition and the unwise facilities, nay even the 
inducements, we have offered to native speculators. The 
fersigu merchants have Leeu importing goods at the order 
of buyers who based their hopes of profit toa great extent on 
adapting themselves adroitly to currency fluctuations, and 
who counted on the permanency of a demand that owed 
much of its briskness to temporary stimulants. Thus we 
have arrived at an overstocked market. Quantities of 
goods, manufactured from imported materials, remain on 
hand throughout the provinces ; while, at the same timo, 
the recent fall in the price of rico—which represents 
the farmer’s purchasing ‘power—has inspired a sudden 
and wide-spread economical impulse xmoug consumers 
of foreign goods. All this represents a complication which 
cannot be easily removod, If official machinations were at 
the bottom of tho trouble, we might hope that the remedy 
would be as speedy as tho crisis has been apparently” sud- 
den. As itis, however, we do not look for much improve- 
ment until the market has been partially relieved of its 
present plethora, and « sterner method of trade on our Bide 
has restored business to sounder channels. 


e 
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That | “Upon this point we may remark that, according to ao caloula- 


tion made in the month of Febraary, there are at Yokohama 


| 
4,900 bales of silk unsold; in Tokiyo, from three to four thousand, 


and in Oshiu and elsewh-re, about eightean thonsaud—giviug & 
grand total of from twenty-three to twenty-four thousand bales, 


portional to the depreciation of the flat currency ; but the | valued roughly at twenty million yen, 
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Tue CHARGE OF THE Heavy Bricgabr at BALAKLAVA. 


OCTOBER 29, 1854. 
I. 
‘Tle Charge of the Gallant Three Hundred, 
‘The Heavy Brigade. 


Down the hill, down the hill, thousands of Russians. 
Thousands of horsemen drew to the valley— 
And stnyed. 


For Scarlett and Scarlett’s three hundred were riding by, 
When the points of the Russian lances broke in on the sky ; 
And he called: ‘‘ Left wheel into line,” and they wheeled 


and obeyed. 


Thon he looked at the host that had halted, ho knew not 


wh 


And he turned half round and he bade his trumpeter sound 
“lo the charge,” and he rode on ahead, as he waved his 


blade. 


To the gallant Three Hundred, whose glory will never die, 


“ Follow nnd up the hill!” 
Up the hill, up the hill, followed the Heavy Brigade. 


II. 


The trumpet, the gallop, tho charge and the might of the 


fight. 
Down the hill slowly thousands of Russians 
Drew to the valley and halted at last on the height 


With wing pushed out to the left, and a wing to the 


right. 
But Scarlett was far on nhead, and he dashed up alone 
Through the great gray slope of men; 
Aud he whirled his sabre, he held his own 
Like an Englishman there and then, 
And the three that were nearest him followed with force, 
Wedged themselves in between horse and horae, 
Fought for their lives in the narrow gap they had made, 
Four amid thousands ; and up the hill, up the hill, 


Galloped the gallant ‘Three Hundred, the Heavy Brigade. 


IIT. : 
Fell ke a cannon-shot, 
Burst like a thunderbolt, 
Crashed like a hurricane, 
Broke through the mass from below, 
Drove through the midst of the foe, 
Plunged up and down, to and fro, 
Rode, flashing blow upon blow, 
Brave Inniskillings and Greys, 
Whirling their sabres in circles of light, 
And some of us, all in a maze, . 
Who were held for a while from the fight 
And were only standing to gaze 
When the dark, muffled Russian crowd 
Folded its wings from the left and the right 
And rolled them around like a cloud— 
Oh! mad for the charge and the battle were we, 
When our own good red coals sank from sight, 
Like drops of blood in a dark gray sea; 
And we turned to each other, muttering all dismayed. 
“Tost are the gallant Three Hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade!” ar 


But they rode like Victors and Lords, 

Through tho forests of lances and swords; 

In the heart of the Russian hordes, 

They rode, or they stood at bay ; 

Struck with the sword-hand and slew ; 

Down with the bridle-hand drew 

The foe from the saddle, and threw 

Under foot there in the fray ; 

Raged like 2 storm or stood like a rock 

In the wave of a stormy day ; 

Till suddenly, shock upon shock, 

Staggered the mass from without ; 

For our men galloped up with a cheer and a shout, 
And the Russians surged and wavered and reeled 
Up the hill, up the bill, up the hill, out of the field, 
Over the brow and away. 


V. 


Glory to cach and to all, and the charge that they made! 


Glory to all the Three Mundred, the Heavy Bri;sade. 


THE TRAGEDY IN THE RUI CRUSOL. 





Wat a Letter ‘Totp. 
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deselation and horror, On the sceond floor, where so many 
merry birds twittored amid the foliage of hanging-baskets filled 
with growing plants and flowers, giving the windows the ap- 
pearance of bright and fragrant bowers, lawyers, mourners, 
und officers of justice have entered ; and while a coffin is being 
borne away to Pére- Lachaise, and 2 carriage 18 rolling toward 
the Maison-Blanche, legal seals are affixed to everything—to 
the cages and the baskets ; and little placards, stamped ian black, 
announce the administrator's sale fur tho following Thursday, 


Qo ce © fe] 9 9 ° 


Ono year ago two young men lived there in that familiar 
intimacy which, commonced at college and cemented by a sim- 
ilarity of tastes and character, occasionully produces a strong 
and sincere affection. Paul was studying engineering ; Emile 
was a notary’s clerk. ‘They had been school companions, and 
mecting again at the beginning of the battle of life, resolved to 
pass together through that period of trials which intervenes 
between the happy days-of boyhood and the experiences of 
after life, when it is so difficult to form new ties, The perfect 
harmony of their friendship was undisturbed by a single un- 
kind word or action. Could it, then, haye been other than 
sincere and strong, faithful and devoted ? 

Poul was engaged toa sweet, simple girl, and, though very 
much in love with her, he never thought of being astonished 
that Emilo should converse with her on the easy terms of familiar 
acquaintance ; while Emile, who would have thrown himself 
into the fire to save the young girl’s fan, never dreamed that 
his want of formality could surprise Paul. Their friendship 
was founded on esteem and cunfidence—a confidence so great 
that, during the early part of April, Paul, who had for some time 
been in communication with an American company for the 
construction of a railroad, said to his friend : 


“An opportunity presents itself by which I can prove my 
ability, and establish my profession. The superintendence of 
a railroad in Louisiana is offered to me. I shall be absent for 
at least a year. I can not take Hortense, and the thought of 
leaving her breaks my heart. In love, jealousy is a virtue. I 
will not confide her to my brother's care, but I place her in 
your charge. You will guard her as you would a sister, and in 
one year, when I return, I shall find her faithful to her pro- 
mise, and I shall make her my wife.” 

“You cun depend on me,” Emile said, simply pressing the 
hand of his friend. And Paul departed, free from care, and 
full of trust. 


They were left alone—she, with all the charms of youth and 
beauty ; he, with all the fervor of a young and tender heart of 
twenty years, susceptible to all the uncontrollable emotions of 
affection. Emile and Hortense renounced all selfish interests 
and pleasures in order to concentrate all their thoughts, all 
their wishes in the supreme gratification of performing an ac- 
cepted and acknowledged duty. When Hortense would return 
from the studio, at the end of her lesson, Emile would go to 
|meet her and conduct her home. They talked of love and 
mutual affection, he supporting the cause of the absent lover, 
she allowing her heart to be deluded by the soft music ‘of his 
voice, which filled her soul with insidious detight. On Sundays, 
when there were no lessons, and tle studio was closed, he accom- 
panied her to the environs of Paris, to fétes and to places of 
amusement, and the passers-by, stopping to look at this couple, 
so young and so beautiful, on whom radiant happiness seemed 
to smile, exclaimed : 

“'I'wo lovers ! Ah, they are in paradise.” 

This paradise became a hell. 

By dint of speaking of love to the young girl, Emile felt 
awaken in him a magnetic echo, a world of strange, nameless 
sensations, the power and nature of which he tried in vain to 
disregard, aud which responded to his mental conflict by 
imperious demands and vehement defiance. 

By dint of listening to Emile, Hortense was forced to the 
secret confession that there was no other voice in the world 
which could speak the language of true passion so well, and 
that the woman who should receive such love would indeed be 
happy. Sh 

The fire which they intended to fau for another burned them 























































_| to the quick, and their scrupies, their duty, their vows to the 


absent one could not quonch it. ‘The flames spread and devoured 
them. Without betraying their feelings by word, look, or 
gesture, they gradually avoided each other's society, and never 
dared to speak of Paul, his love, and his hopes. His name was 
never mentioned. Jt would have sounded like a reproach ring- 
ing in their ears. Emile svon stopped paying Hortense any 
little atlentions, so afraid was he that she would . discover bis 
recret. He talked to her of acquaintances which he pretended 
fo, have mide, and of love affairs which never existed. He 
bought photographs of pretty women at the stationer’s, and 
showing her one of them, said: 


“That's my sweetheart. What do you think of her ? ” 


Hortense answered, with feigned indifference ; “ She is very 
pretty.” ; : 

Then they separated, retired to their rooms, and wept bit- 
terly, For two months Paul had not written, Emile’s lot- 


New Years Day, 1869, will long be remenbered in that, 
quiet Tittle house in the Rue Crusol, where, cight days ago, 
there wero only smiles and happiness, but where to-day, all is 
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ters were unanswered. Hortense had written twice, but re- 
ceived no reply. 
fe) o G ° G o o o 

Matters had reached this pass on the morning of that fatal 
Ist of January. Emile awaited the appearance of Iortense, to 
offer her his good wishes and presents for the year. He had 
succeeded in procuring from Paul’s relation his photograph, 
reduced from a portrait, and had set it in a goldilocket, bear- 
ing Hortense’s initials in a spray of diamonds. When the 

oung girl received the present she opened the case, and seeing 
aul’s photogragh, she blushed, turned pale and beyan to 
weep. 

“Why these tears?” said Emile, almost ready to suffocate. 
He quickly recovered himself. 

“ You don't understand me,” said Hortense. 
it is from pleasure,” and she burst into sobs. 

Emile went awny, and did not return until near evening. 
Hortense waited for him, seated by the fireplace, and still weep- 
ing. The locket, partly open, was lying on the mantelpiece. 
Emile, quile perplexed by her appearance, mechanically cast 
his eyes open it, and uttered an exclamation, His picture had 
taken the place of Paul's. 

“ What does this mean?” he exclaimed. 
have you done ?” 

“ Leave me,” she said, taking the locket and slipping it into 
her duess. ‘‘ Leave me; don't spenk to. me—I am going mad !” 

“Mad!” repeated Emile, really alurmed. 

‘Don’t you see? .Can’t you understaud anything ?” the girl 
cried out, a prey to violent agitation. “Don’t you see that 
this kind of life is impossible? Can’t you understand that I 
love you, and that this life of falsehood and restraint is killing 
me!” and throwing her arms around him, she hid her face on 
his breast and sobbed, while he trembled like one shaking with 
fever. It required a few moments for this intense emotion to 
subside ; then, making a violent effort, he disengaged himself 
from her embrace, and obliging her to sit down, said, in a bro- 
ken voice : 

‘* Hortense, I love yon!" 

‘Qh, Emile!” interrupted Hortense, overjoyed. 

“Let me speak. I love you. For along time I have vain- 
ly struggled against the feeling, which has overwhelmed ine. 
fool that I was. How could one help loving you? When I 
felt that infense love taking possession of my heart, the me- 
mory of Paul rose up before me like a reproach. At this very 
moment it causes me deop remorse.” 

“ But I love you,” faltered the girl. 

“ Be still! Those words are acrime. Poor boy! He is so 
full of trust ; relying on our honor, counting on your fidelity, 
on my word, he "——He stopped, overcome by emotion. 

“ But why is he not here?” Hortense asked, suddenly. 

Because he has confidence in us. I will not betray him for 
any consideration. Death sooner!” 

‘hey paused, and a strange, thrilling look was exchanged 
between them. All their thoughts and emotions seemed to be 
fixed’on that idea of death, thus abruptly invoked asa me- 
nace, a refuge, and an expiation. 

“ Yes,” said the young girl, crowding all her long pent-up 
feelings into that one second,” I would rather die than think 
of ——” She did not finish. She was going to pronounce 
Paul’s name. Emile took her two hands in his, placed him- 
self in front of her, and with o penetrating look scanned her 
face, in search of confirmation of the desperate thought just 
expressed. 

“ Would you ?” he asked slowly, with determiued energy. 

Hortense rose, and with solemn affection, exclaimed; “ In- 
stantly!” and falling into each other's arms, they remained in 
along embrace. This was their death sentence. 

© ° ° * ° ° 


’ 


“T weep, but 


* Hortense, what 
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The following day, at an early hour, the postman appeared at 
the door with aletter bearing the post-mark of New Orleans. He 
knocked and rang without avail. No one answered, and he was 
going away, when a neighbor stopped him, saying that Emile 
was at home. ‘They rang and knocked again. Suddenly the 
neighbor turned pale. : 

“ Do you smell anything ?” she asked, frightened. 

“No,” he replied. . 

“That smell! Charcoal! could anything have happened ?” 

The concierge was called, and said that the night before, very 
late, Emile had gone out to buy a sack of charcoal. ‘l'ho 
neighbor remembered that the evening before, at different 
times, she had seen Hortense at the window, her eyes all swol- 
Jen and red -from crying. 

“ There is no doubt abont it,” she exclaimed; ‘they have 
perished. We must send for tho magistrate.” 


The magistrate on arriving forced open the door. Tho wo- 
man’s predictions were only too true. Emile was lying ex- 
tended on a lounge, Hortense on a chair, both cold and insen- 
siblo. Restoratives were immediately applied. Alas! and all 
their efforts to revive Emile were useless. The carbonic gas 
had done the work. He wasdead. Hortense still breathed. 
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They suececded in restoring her. When she had recovered her 
senses, the magistrate proceed to open before her the letier 
addressed to Emile. It contained only the words : 

* My Dear Emile :-I hope yon are well and happy—you and 
your little sweetheart—for you know very well that Dam not 
so foolish as to believe that yon are wailing for my permission 
to fall in love with ITortense. Don't let your conscience tronble 
you for breaking your promise. I have been married a month. 
Pani.” 

Hortense, on hearing this, rose, ran to the lounge where lay 
the body of Emile, and showing him the letter, with feverish 
excitement exclaimed : 

“Took, Emile, look! Isn't it au excellent joke ?” 

Then she burst into a peal of hysteric laughter. 

She was insane. 

—Adapted for the Argonaut from the French. 
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A SHARP FIGHT. 





Beinc a Story or tHE AvstRALIAN Mounted Pouce. 

Some years ago—na good many more, in fact, than I caro to 
recall now—I obtained a place on the Melbourne mounted 
police. On the evening of the day after notice of my appoint- 
ment had been given me, I found at my quarters a note from 
Lhe superintendent, conspicuously marked ‘ Private,” aud con- 
veying the request that I would call at once on the superinten- 
dent. Somewhat to my dismay, I found, on presenting myself, 
that my permanent appointment was conditional upon my 
satisfuctorily carrying through a special job then on hand. I¢ 
was an affair of some nicety ; and an old hand, from another 
station, would have been given the work but for being nbsent 
on other business, ‘he matter would admit of no delay, and 
it was imperatively necessary that it was undertaken by some 
one not, or seemingly not, belonging to the Melbourne force. 
In short, Iwas to do it. The matter was briefly this. A 
packet of government papers, of great importance, had been 
stolen from the messenger to whose caro they had been intrust- 
ed, and, from information roceived, it seemed pretty certain 
that their present possessor—a man fast becoming notorious in 
the colony—would be walking toward the city the next after- 
noon, and to prevent his intimate acquaintance with the town 
enabling Lim to escape, or any confederates attempting his 
release, [ was to wait by a bridge on the line of the road, and 
about ten miles out of Melbourne, and get the papers from 
him. ‘the man was by no means to be shot, or, if possible, even 
hurt ; but the papers must be secured. Minute instructions as 
to his appearance were followed by n pretty plain implication 
that my career in the force would very largely depend upon 
my success. Next day, which was Sunday, I accordingly pro- 
cured a horse from the station, and, taking my revolver with 
me, staried out to try my luck as a policeman, and about two 
o'clock in the afternoon came near the place mentioned. T left 
my horse at the nearest roadside hotel, sauntered to the bridge, 
and, leaning over the rail with no very distinct notion of how I 
was going to act, waited for my man with what coolness I 
could muster. i 

Two hours had passed ; the sun was beginning to go down, 
and I was just preparing to console myself with the notion 
that the man had got wind of our intention, and gone by an- 
other route, when I become aware of the approach of a soli- 
tary pedestrian. As he came nearer, I ran over the description 
of the man I wauted—which I had learned by hoart—and at 
once concluded that this was the individual. He was a tall, 
powerful, uncompromising-looking fellow of about five-and- 
forty, muscular enongh to have lifted me up and thrown me 
over the bridge into the shining water beneath. I commenced 
to walk over the bridge as the man approached it—passed him 
slowly, and felt sure it was the man. After going two or three 
yards I turned back. Hearing my step, the purloiner of State 
documents turned around, 

“ Well, mate, what is it ?” 

“ Can you oblige me with a pipe of ‘baccy ?” Iasked. 

“Oh, yes ;” handing me his pouch. ‘“ What are you doing 
about here? You don’t louk over brisk. Broke ?”’ 

“Pretty nearly,” I replied. 

“ New arrival, I suppose ? ” 

“ Almost.” 

“ Ah! there are too many carpet-knights flooding Melbourne. 
Came out expecting to make a pile, got disappointed, and 
don’t like to work for your grnb, eh? Put a screw of tobacco 
in your pocket—you'll find it pleasant company on the road.” 

IT nearly emptied the pouch, and handed it back, aud as the 
owner put ont his hand for it, I slipped my foot behind his 
heel and pushed lim. Ho tripped and fell splendidly. I was 
pretty quick iu wrestling, and IT took hold of the man’s throat 
with my left hand, pnt my knecs on his chest, and with my 
right hand felt in the breast-pocket of his coat. He struggled 
violently, bu: I thought I should succeed. I got my hands on 
some papers ; but as I was drawing them from his pocket, the 
rufiian got huld of my right kuece-cap with his left hand, and 
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gave it such a terrible wrench, that I believed le had dislocated 
the joint. hen feeling my hold relax, he suddenly hoisted 
himself with his right hand, sprang up, caught hold of my 
wrists, and hurried me to tho railiny of the bridge. Holding 
me thus in an iron grip, and glaring fiercely at me, ho said; 

“T see your game ; there is only one way of dealing with the 
police. Dead men tell no tales: so over you're going, young- 
sler.” : 

Suiling the action to the word he released my hands, and at 
the same instant grasped me firmly and hoisted me.  ALy last 
chance seemed to liv in an old twist I had learned at college. 
As the man raised me, I placed my feet on the brickwork of 
the bridge, pushed myself buck with all my strength, jerked a 
little forward, lowered my head, and then fairly twisted my 
captor’s arm under from left to right. My school experience had 
savod my lifo, for the man let go his held with a cry of pain, 
and quick as thonght L sprang upon him. 

“It's all right, old fellow ; take tho papers and read them.” 

Bat in the mad passion of the moment, and remembering my 
mission, I thought bis surrender only a ruse on the part of the 
ruffian. Ue sat down on the read in a most undignified fashion, 
and handed me the papers. The first thing that met my gaze 
was a headed piece of police-oflice paper, eu which was writ- 
ten, “ This is your test for entering the force ;” and was signed 
hy the superintendent. 

‘“Well, young man,” said mine enemy, “you havo passed 
the last examin. with honors. You have nearly broken my wrist. 
But my horse is at the first roadside hotel. I€ youll come with 
me I'll have a drink with you, and get some cold lotion for 
this sprain. I believe it will be a case of splints and sick leave; 
but you have done your work well. Bother the arm, how it 
aches.” So did my knees. 

‘I'he report was satisfactory, aud I was appointed. Mr. Super- 
intendent’s test caused me to be sont on various duties that 
led me into many rough experiences : but I nevor belicved my- 
self so near death as when I was deciding my future wilh my 
superior officer.— Chambers s Journal. 
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NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 








The attempt upon Mr. Itagaki's life is officially reported 
to have taken place at Gifu, in Aichi prefecture, on the 6th 
instant. Mr. Itagaki had arrived there on the preceeding day, 
and was in the act of leaving a house where he had attended 
a meeting of the Liberal Party, when he was attacked by Ure 
assassin, who turns oul to be a teaches in the village school 
of Yokosuka in the same prefecture. He wags immediately 
arrested, and stated that he belongs to no political, party and 
has no accomplices; that the act was undertaken entirely of his 
own motion, and with the object of saving his country, a renson 
which bears a curious resemblance to that given by Guiteau. 
Hie had come to Gifn on the 4th instant, apparently for the 
purpose in which he fortunately failed , but on this point we 
have no positive information, as he refuses to explain the 
details and motives of his scheme until brought before 
the Judicial Cunrt in Tokiyo. 

The weapon used was a short sword, Mr. Itagaki’s 
wounds are two scratches on the face, one cut, five inches 
deep, on the right leg, one, three or four inches deep, on the 
left leg, one in the breast and one on the hand. None, how- 
ever are of a fatal nature, A physician lias been sent by the 
Government from Tokiyo to attend the wounded man, 





At eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the 6th instant an 
alarm of fire was heard ; and tho scene of the conflagration 
was soon discovered to bein Captain Carst’s yard at Benten, 
It is said to have originated in tho barge of the Yokohama 
Amateur Rowing Club, while Japanese workmen were ap- 
plying coal tar to her bottom. ‘The flames soon spread to 
a small Japanese shed, which was burned to the ground, 
and thence communicated to the conl shed of Messrs. Gray 
& Co., which was burned: nono of the coal therein was 
destroyed. Both the foreign and Japanese engines were 
promptly on the spot, and helped to stay the further spread 
ofa blaze which might otherwise have proved: very serions. 
Several oats were destroyed by the fire. We believe the 
bathing barge was fully iusured. 





Shortly after five o'eluck on the morning of Tuesdaya fire 


Google 


brdke out on the other side of the lianazono bridge. 











Four 
houses were destroyed. 





The House of Representatives on the 20th ultimo passed 


a Bill ordering the repayment to Japan of $1,770,364, 


being the balance of the fund and interest, after the pay- 


ment ofall demands on account ‘of the Shimonoseki 


Indemnity. 


The Mainichi Shimbun statos that some enterprising 


men in ‘lokiyo contemplate inaugurating a silk industry 
in the Bonin islands and intend sending there, by the next 


steamer, n number of experienced female workers from 


Joshiu and Shinshiu. 





Tho Fiji Shimpo wentions that, on the Sth instant, the 
members of the Tokiyo Booksellers’ Associntion beld na 
mecting to consider the question of subscribing towards the 
maintenance of the Commercial Academy, in compliance 
with advice given them by the Governor of ‘Tokiyo ; 
but that only threo or four of those present agreed to the 
proposal. 





It is stated that His Imperial Highness ‘Takehito Shinvo 


(son of Prince Arisugawa, the Second Minister of Stnte), 


who has been studying in England for some years, will 
return to Japan in January next. 





Native papers say that Mr. Inouyo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, cave a farewell ontortainmont, at his residence, to 
Mr. de Roquette, the French Minister, on the Sth instant. 





Tie Hochi Shimbun says that the contract of Mr. Mul- 
der, an employé of the Home Department, which expired 
on the 29th March last, has been renewed with the sanction 
of the Government for an indefinite period, 


et ee 


The Hochi Shimbun statos thnt last year the North- 
astern Railway Company completed thoir prolimiuary 
survey of the proposed line between Kanazawa, Knashiu, 
and ‘Toyama, Yetchin, a distance of sixteen rz; and that 
similar work for another line to Tsuruga, Yechizen, was 
also commenced, but was interrupted half-way by hoavy 
snowfalls. Lately, however, work has been resumed. It 
is said that tho subscriptions collected already amount toa 
much greater sum than was expected, and that therefore 
the Association has decided to undertake the construction 
of all the lines that it contemplated, ns soon as sanction is 
granted by the Government. ‘ Stimulated by such news,” 
adds the Hochi Shimbun, “the Nippon Railway Company, 
now contemplates, whenever the line between Tokiyo and 
Tukasnki is finished, (to extend it as far as to Takada, 
Yechigo, and thenee to Toyama, Yetchiu, so as to connect 
with the Northseastern line. Such being the stnte of 


affairs, it will not be long ere we see a line connecting 
Tokiyo with Osaka.” 





The railway between Tsnruga and Nagayama was to be 
opened to traffic on the 10th instant. 





The Zoya Shimpo mentions that soon after the repairs to 
the Imperial yacht Finge: Kan, ave completed Mr. Suji, 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Tousehold Department, will 
proceed in her to Okinawa. 


The Ardenticne, purchased by Japanese. as far back as 
January last, was finally transferred on Thursday the 6th 
inst, and sailed for Shinagawa the following morning, gaily 
desked with flags. Judging from the lively display on 
hoard, hoy new possessors aro proud of their bargain. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Yokohama Base 
Bull Club took place yesterday at the “ Windsor House.” 
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Pin teal, 





Present :— Messrs, 
Hon. 


chell, Scidinore and Loxton. 


fica 


See. and Treasurer, bamuels, 


The minutes of the Inst meeting were read first, after 
which the following accounts were submitted to the mect- 
ing and passed. 


Yoxouama Bask Bann Cicn, 
C. BE. Ciuncuinn, 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


TREASURER, 


var 
To Cricket Club rent of grounds for season... 

PBB eis: supe ccesases id Soar Ninaiendsad bipenarvewes: eeeeto WN) _ 
yy. LE tlox,.. Base: Walls) csscs cis cstvwecveccscteva state 16.00 as 
5 Advertising /Zerald 1880-81... eee : 6.00 ii 
‘i do. Gazelle do. sesceeeee Setinevads 6.00 ie 
3) Proprietors of ‘* Windsor House” refresh- 

ments at matches ..........68. Nagios gic artes ob 50 ris 
», Monban, expenses at matches ven 25.33 9 15.82 
» Sundry telegrams, coolio hire, ele. y. &.UU 5.00 

Cr 
By Balance April 12th, 1882 oo... ees ig Se So 
, Subscriptions, 58 members EOSIN aes oe Le-E.00 
‘i ’ Balance... Saicenmb en nesidddanieanvauuasewie cc: 5 3.51 
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Yokohama, April 11th, 1882. 
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C. BF. Cuecncusynn. 
Tleon, See, and Trea. 


As there was no business to be transacted, a ballet was 
hold which resulted in the following ygentlemen being 


electod : 
W.L. Merriman, President. 
(ry. K. Riee, Agno See. nnd Treasurer. 
C. i. Churchill, Captam. 

Tt. V. Samuels. 

C. 1. Merriman. 

H.S. Van Buren. 


Committee - 


We make tlie following extracts from the native papers 
concerning tho recent altempt upon the life of Mr. Itagaki :— 


Tho Fit Shimpa learns that the Government has private- 
ly notified all the authorities of the vations cities and pre- 
fectures that the event may be followed by some demou- 
stration among that gentleman’s party, and that should any 
excitement or nizitation ocenr it must be at ohnee reported to 
the Central Government, Other vernacular papers puldish 
telegrams that the wou: ded man ois fast reeevering 3 alse 
that the would-be assassin'’s name is Aibara Naobumi, that 
he is a son of a vassal of the former Owari clan and is only 
twenty-seven years of age. [lis temper is said to be some- 
what vehement though not mneontrollable. After gra- 
duating in the A’chi-ken Normal School last year, he 
was appointed a teacher at the primary school at Y wkawuka, 
inthe Chita district, Owari. He has no connection with 
the press, or any political party.  ILis usual temperament 
is moderate, aud his views conservative. While re-iding 
in ‘Lokiyo, the year belore last, he complied a “ Tistory of 
Japan for beginners.” He is said to have told a friend that 
should he obtain n position under Government, it would be 
in the Imperial Household Department, which, says the 
paper making this assertion, would indicate Chat he enter- 
tained principles of loyalty tow ard the throne, and of piety 
as regards Shintoism. Immediately upon receipt of the 
news of his attempt, General Yamagata, Privy Conuciilor, 
hastened to communiente it to the Emperor. lis Majesty 
Was greatiy astonished, and remarked that Mr. [tawaki was 
avery meritorious servant of the empire, and the matter 
ust not be in any way neslected. W herenpon after some 
consultation, it was at {jest ‘eoxuleell to send a Court Cham- 
borlain, aidan LImperial doctor to the wounded man, but 
on receipt of telegrams lo the effet that the injuries 
Inflieted were not serious, the proposal was abandoned, and 
only Mr. Nishi-Yotsutsnji, Court Chamberiain, was do- 
spatcbed fo the scene of the outrage, on the Oth instant, 
With a present of three hundred yeu, 


The Hocht Shimbun givos the following aecount of the 
wttempl, At about 6 pm. on tho 6th iustaut, as Me. 
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Sargent, Moss, Mit-|lemple by 
;patting on bis shoes in the porch, 
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Churehill, Ttagaki was Pewee nt ete meeting, hid ina Shinto 


aelually 
nruflian suddenly con- 


the diberal party of Gifu, and was 


fronted him aud stabbed him in’ the ‘breast with 1 
short sword, not uttering uw single word, Mr, Itagaki, 


instead of calling out for help as many would have 


done, fenrlessly scized the weapon, and asked — his 
. . ee ° ry. 
would-be assassin why he wished fo kill him. Tho 


scoundrel, however, repeated his blows, and both men fell 


to the ground together. Mr. Magaki recovered himself first 


and guzing on his assailant exclaimed, “ Should Itagaki die, 


the spirit of freedom will not die’)! Meantime some of 


his friends and many police officers arrived on the scene, 


nud secured the culprit. Itagaki’s friends wished to carry 
him to his lodgings, but he returned thither on foot, 


Messrs. Golo Shojiro and Okamoto Kenjiro have pub 
lished the folluwing appeal in the native papers : 

It is the natural inclination of mankind to feel regret at 
others’ misfortunes, and (o render help when possible. Who 
would not do so 2? Our friend Mr. Ltagaki having recently 
suffered injury at the hands of a would-be assassin, at 
Gifu, all public spirited moa, even if they had no aequain- 
tance with him, have expressed their sympathy, sending 
messenycrs, or gilts, aud this even though their potiey (lis 
WeTEeS villi his. Llow then ean those who are natives of the 
same place, and friends of his, look on idly 2? As a proof 
ofouresteem we hope to give him some fitting recogni- 
tion for his trials, and we therefore appeal to all ‘Tosa 
publicespirited men now in Tokiyo to forward us their ad- 
dresses and the sums they are willing to contribute, should 
ome sttevestion commend itself to them, before the loth 
instant. 


The Liberal party in’ the provinces of Mino 
Owari recommend the public, by a netice in the AZaiaichi 


and 


Shimbun to accept all that appears in the Rrkhen Sesto 
Shimbun of Oanka, concerning this unfortunate occurrence, 
as correct. 

The Fiji Shimpo says that the minos of Kamaishi were 
originally discovered by a foreign employé in the Public 
Works Department sume years ago. 
showing them to be very productive, the Mining Buroau of 


Repeat ed experimeuts 


that Department soon commenced work, and for that pur- 
pose, imported machinery from abroad, and enrolled some 
six er seven thousand artizans and labourers. ILowever, 
up to to-day not a vein of good iron has yet been found, 
aud ths machinery imported remains almost unused, to tho 


great disappointment of the authorities. 


Another journal informe us that the Kobo tea-merchauts 
have come (oan agreement as to sales of tea to foreigners, 
lo oliviate the present disastrous competition, which simply 
lowers prices to the benelit of foreigners. 


We learn that a Competitive Exhibition of raw silk, 
cocoons, tea, tobacce, sucar and wax is to be opened at 
Nagasaki under the auspices of five Ken in Kiushia aid 
Okinawa Ken, in September next, and that the necessiry 
preparations have already been commenced. 


lwenty-six corpses of Chinamen 
the cemetery at Negishi, Yoko- 
hama, were shipped for China, in the British) steamer 
Occantcon "Tuesday (the 11th instant). The Michi Nich, 
from which we quote the above, explains that this is for the 


Two hundred and 


formerly buried in 


purpose of inferring the deesased in their aneestors’ graves 
still preserved in the Celestial 
lmpire. a 


A notice is published by tha Finanee Department to the 
effect that, during five days commenciug ou the 10th 


yards, an old) custom 





ni 
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instant, kinsatzu to the exteut of 5,025,144 yen will be burnt 
in tho premises of the Government Printing Office, and 
that the public will be ndwitted to view the holocaust. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun reports that Mr. Nabeshima, 
Minister nat Rome, will return to Japau ns svon as Mr. 


Asano, the newly appointed Envoy, has taken charge of 


the Legation. Mr. Nabeshima will be transferred to 
Minister at Washington. 


It has been decided to despatch tho Imperial yacht 
Fingei Kan ona trial trip to Rinkiu vid Kobe, Shimono- 
seki, Hakodate and Nagasnki. : 





It is mentioned in « native jonrnal that the Bill lately 
introduced into the Council of State for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Inadnstrial Affairs (Kwangio- Jn) has 
been rejected after lengthy deliberation. 





The Hochi Shimbun reveals the astonishing fuct that, 
among the foreign newspapors in Yokohama, is a publica- 
tion called the Fapan Weekly Mail. That paper “always * 
fabricates comments upon our liberals” (Minkenka). 
“Iu reference to the recent extraordinary roport about 
Mr. Itagaki it has said: ‘We’ (A@ai/) ‘are inclined 
fo suspect, however, that the apparently conciliatory dis- 
position recently displayed by the ‘Tosa leader towards 
the Government may have aroused the indignation of 
some hot-hended Radical.’ However ignorant of our in- 
ternal condition foreigners may be, it is indeed wonderful 
(o seo such a strange comment as this invented.” 


It is ropor ted that asubmariue cable is to be lnid between 
Nawa (in Riukin) and Kagoshima, vid Oshima Island, and 
that the necessary surveys will soon be commenced. 





According to the Mainicht Shimbuu, 892,114 notes, 
value 797,679.70 yen, and 1,155,000 notes, value 963,500 
yen, wore destroyed befure the public in the Government 
Printiug Office on the 10th and L1th instant respectively. 


The Rikken-Seito Shimbun states that formerly the 
majority of the sulphuric acid imported into China was 
Japanese ; but that Intely, a great deal is imported there 
from Germany and sold at low prices. ‘This has naturally 
affected the demand for the Japanese import, and therefore 
the sulphuric acid manufacturers in Osaka are considering 
what improvement can be made to enable them to retain 
their trade as hitherto. 





An Osaka journal says that a number of cannon formerly 
belonging to different daimiates have been melted down by 
the mint to be utilized as metal for the copper coinage. 





The Fiji Shimpo publishes a rumour that a Tokiyo 
gentlemav, Mr. Fujita Ichiro, inteuds to establish auother 
political party, named the Rikken Chiusei To (Constitu- 
tional Neutral Party), and to ask Mr. Soyeshima Tanetomi, 
first class Imperial Adviser, to become its president. 





The following telegram from the scene of the attempt 
upon Mr. Itagaki's life appears in the native papers. It is 
dated the 11th instant, nt 4.80 p.m, 

“A person named Ikeda Toyoshichi, a contributor of the 
miscellaneous items that appear in the Gifu Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, has just been arrested as an accomplice of tho 
assnilant.” 


| ns aE eEneE 


On the 11th instant, the Grand Order of the Chrysan- 


thomum was conferred upon Tis Excellency Sanjo 





* The word ‘always’ (Kanete) is male by our conte: po-ary the | : 
| for arranging for freights, &. 


oc.agiun of 8 piu ujon Aanc or ‘money.’ 
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Sanctomi, First Minister of State. he ALvinichi Shimbun 
states that a similar Order will shortly be granted to His 
Excollency Iwakura, Third Minister of State. 





The Rikken-Seito Shimbun states that in the Chinese 
Consulato at Kobe, the public have hitherto never been 
allowed to attend when any caso was being held; but that 
the Court has lately been thrown open to the public. 


According {o returns furnished by the Forestry Bureau 
the extent of the Government forests throughout tho 
Empire amount to 5,050,770 cho, 6 tan, 1 se, 6 bu, and 
that of those belonging to private individuals to 5,622,897 
cho, 3 se, 7 bu, showing & surplus of 572,127 cho, 8 tan, 29 
bu in favour of tuo latter. 


The Hocki Shimbun’s Korean corvespondent says that of 
late it would seem that two parties, one siding with China, 
and the other with Japau, have rocently been formed 
in the Seon! Government. 





The former proposes to make 
ull purchases of machinery, &e. from China, and to copy 
her customs in every way, whilo tho Jattcr wishes to take 
Japanasa model. The continual disputes occurring on this 
subject greatly hinder the actual working of the Government. 
The tenets of the Chinese faction are said to be greatly 
gaining ground among the progressionist party.—Some 


tine ago, when the anti-foreigu party contemplated a re- - 


bellion, about one-half of its adherents were outcasts and 
social pariahs : they have recontly been brought to justice 
in greatly numbors and heavily punished. During the 
past month alone, no less than forty of them were put to 
death in the Korean capital, - 


( coeennsticemmmementammameed! 


Tho Toyo Shimpo states that Mossrs. Yasnba and Naka- 
mura, of the Council of State, and Kawada aud Watanabe, 
Senators, have been instructed to proceed to the difforent 
cities and prefectures on a tour of inspection into tho wen- 
eral condition of the inhabitants, 





As some lighters were lenving the S.S. Antonio on Thurs- 
day, when the high wind was springing up, w native boatman 
on board one of them lost his balance gud fell overboard, 
Between the tide and the wind a great distance was ra- 
pidly put between himself and his | boat. Fortunately, 
however, Captain Martin’s steam launch, the Nona 
Banda, wus at hand ; and the owner secing something moving 
in tho water steercd promptly for the spot, and succeoded 
in handing a boathook to the drowning man when some feet 
below tho sutface, and managed to get Lim on board sufe, 
though in an exhausted condition. ‘This isthe sixth life 
which the Mona Banda has been instrumenial in saving, 





-° We are informed that news from Nagasaki has Leen 


received that a terrible gale of wind aud ‘rain occurred at 
that port on Tuesday the Ilth inst. Over four inches of 
rain fell in twenty-four hours, and great damage has been 
done. 


The Fiji Shimpo says a scheme is afloat to establish a 
large steamship company under Government protection. 
The capital is to be 3,000,000 yen, of which one balf will 
be contributed by private individuals and the remainder by 
the State. Among the projectors are Messrs. Masuda 
Takashi (Director of the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha) Okura 
Kihachi (Director of the Okura-Gumi) and Okamoto Ken- 
zaburo and many other notablex, As the company is 
established, the pxpoer continues, agents will be ap- 
pointed at all such important commercial centres as Osaka, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Ishinomaki, Hakodate and Yokkaichi, etc., 
The journal adds (hat the 


x 
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authorities havo decided to leud the Light House tender 
Meji Maru to the Steamship company lately inaugurated by 
Messrs Hori, Tsuneno and Ito, and composed of the ships 
formerly belonging to the Knitakushi. 





Government Notirication No. 7.—By THe Privy 
CounciL. 
It is hereby notified for the guidance of the public that, 
the Nippon Railway Company having been permitted to 


establish itsolf, the construction of a railway from Kawa- | 


guchi, Saitama Ken, to Mayebashi, Gumma Ken, will 
shortly be commenced. 
(Signed) SAnso SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State. 
SASAKI ‘TAKAYUKI, 
Alinister of Public orks. 
12th day, 4th month of the 15th year of Meiji, 
(April the 12th, 1882.) 


C» ) 





It is mentioned, with reference to the recont attempt 
upon the life of Mr. Itagaki, that Mr. Watanabe, Advocnte- 
General, will shortly be despatched by the Supreme Court 
to Gifu. 





The Mainichi Shimbun anucunees that the staff of 
Officials engaged iu the compilation of » Commercial Cue, 
by the Legislative Section of the Council of State, will be 
shortly increased so that the work cau Le completed this 
year, 


A native paper states that on the night of the 11th in- 
stant, 230 cattios of the new senson’s ten were bronght to 
Yokohama by the steamer Shidzuska Maru. 





The Toyo Shimpo says that the Government has forward- 
ed, by telegraph, the most detniled necounts of the nifempt. 
upon Mr. Itagaki’s life to Mr. Ito, Privy Councillor, now 
en route for Kurope. , 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes tho following semi- 
annual commercial xeturns of trade in Japan for the six 
months ending on the 31st of December last :— 


Imports valued nt.......c....08 yen 16,090,525.480 
Exports valued nt ......006 eeeee yy 15,797,126.189 


a 


Excess of Imports...............yen 293,399,291 





Customs’ and miscellaucous du- 
ties Collected .o..cessesseeee 55 


I:xport of specie and Bullion 


1,320,437.125 











JUPANES....ceseeeercereeverereeees YOU 3,567,094.210 
Foreign casscscscsecereccsecessoees 5p 8,948,735.510 
yen 7,515,829.720 

Imports of the same 
JAPANESCs.seessereseeeeressesceeene VON 671,117,650 
POVCIQUG: Sachedd sien teasaarvasestede~as 670,914.00U0 
yen 1,342,031.650 


The values of the Exports from, and Imports into, dif- 
ferent ports during the same period were as follows :— 
Ix ports. 

Yokohama ... yen 10,873,641 


Iiwports. 
yen 10,973,674 


Kobe ..... seoe yy 2,856,767 »» 98,764,070 
Od nee 294,509 ‘i 661,166 
Nagasaki... ,, 1,270,306 3 564,960 
Hakodate ... ,, o 1,900 3 126,654 
Niigata ...... No returns to date, 





The Rikken Seita Shimbun weutions that, on receipt of 
the news of the attempt upon the life of Mr. Itagaki, forty- 
four deputies from the different political parties at ‘Tosa,. 
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including Mr. Hokotaro, (Mr. Hagnki’s son), started at 
once for Gifu to inquire after his health. 





The Rikken Seito Shimbun publishes the news that Mr. 
Itagaki, soon afier ho received his wounds from the 
would-be assassin, enlled out in a loud voice :-—“ Who 
wonld dare to call our Party radical 2? On the contrary 
they (hoe no donbt meant the conservatives) must be 
radicals to do such a thing.’ Afterwards he seid :— 
“Tn what more pleasant manner cau aman die, than when 
following the divine principles of right 7° When the police 
authorities requested him to give information against the 
offender, ho replied that in the Western uations there was, 
so he had heard, a custom of remitting the penalty of an 
offender, if the injured ono mado a request that it might 
he done, and that therefore, could this law be fullowed 
in this country, he hoped the crimo of the assassin could 
be pardoned. ‘The paper from which we quote the above 
says that such remarks as these are worthy of being eare- 
fully stored up in men’s minds. 


We take the following shipping items from the Rising 
Sun and Nagasaki Express of the 8th instant :—The U.S. 
man-of-war A/ert arrived on Monday last (the 3rd instant), 
flving the long pennant, and on Thursday she proceeded to 
Kobe, ea route for San Francisco, to be paid off.—The 
Ashuelot came out of Dock on ‘Tuesday, and leaves for 
Kobe about Monday next.—The AdLonocacy is daily ex- 
pected. —The Mitsu Bishi Co.'s S. 8S. Sumida Maru, the 
first of the Hongkong line under the new arrangement, 
arrived on the 3rd inst; and the Miigata Afaru on the 
following Wednesday, this being her first visit since under- 
going extensive alterations in England six years ago.— 
The Mitsu Bishi Co's barque Kanagawa Maru was dock- 
ed on Wednesday last for the purpose of being painted ; 
after she is completed, the Sumanoura Adfaru will be tuken 
in with the same object.—The American ship S. F. Hersy, 
of Searsport, arrived from New York on Snuday Iast with 
‘a full cargo of kerosene oil for the local market.—The 
S. 8S. Adfary Tatham arrived on Monday last en route to 
Sau Fraucisco, with a second batch of Chinese passengers, 
numbering some six hundred. 





Lhe same paper hears that the proposed Portuguese 
diplomatic mission to Japan has been abandoned. 


We take the following extracts frem the Chosen Shimpa 
(Korean Newspaper) just received : 

Li Hung-chang of China has sont a “ Jetter of instrue- 
tion” to ‘Tai-in Kun, uncle of the King, leader of the anti- 
progressionists, nnd well-known for his obstinney. A reply 


has been returned.—Of late robberies have ocenrred every- 


where in the interior of the poninsula, but more especially 
in the provinces of Chiusci, and Zenra. ‘The perpetrators 
of these crimes go about in bands of about dne hundred, 
pluudering any travellers they chance to mect of their 
money and clothes ; and sometimes not content with this, 
putting them to death.—Itis nothing uncommon for Korean 
officials to act despotically towards their countrymen, 
They purchase, or rather illegally extort, merehandize 
from the natives at. extraordinary low prices and resell 
it fur their own benefit. This abuse has become so 
very prevalent that it has seriously affected commerce 
ut Fusan to the detriment of the Japanese seitiors there. 
Therefore, on the 19th of March last, the Japanese Clhhamber 
of Commerce applied to Mr, Miyamoto, Acting-Consul, to 
send in a renonstrance on the subject to the native authori- 
ties. This request was soon acceded to, and Mr. Miyamoto 
with tho Beeond Captain of the maneot-ewir Sefé Kun, 
then in port, paid a visit to the Torai Fu on the ensu- 
ing day. Details of tho neyotiations will be given Inter. 
—According to returns published by the Police authori- 
ties, tho Japanese residents at Fusan in February last were 
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1,082 males and 770 females ; totnl 1,852. ‘Total houses 
ocenpiced 418. There wero also 95 tenantless houses. 
Comparing these figures with those of the preceding month, 
the population shows a decrease of 53 and the empty 
houses an incrense of 15.—DLately the auti-foreign party 
seem to havo regained their influcnce among tho lower 
classes, and ure vehemently urging the abrogation of the 
trenty with Japan.—In 1880 the export of rico from Fusan 
was 92,755 koku, representing a value of yen 727,996.26 ; 
while in 1881 only 44,895 koku, or yen 380,040.76 worth, 
wns despatched ; a difference of 47,860 koku equal to yeu 
347,955.50 in value. 

The Choya Shimbun publishes a telegram alleged to 
have beon recoived in ‘Tokiyo stating that when Aibara, the 
would-be assassin, was arrested seventeen copies of a num- 
ber of the Adeiji Nippo (a conservative paper published 
in Tokiyo) in his pocket, which tonds to the supposition 
that he was connceted with the snlo of that journal. 


Numerous pecuniary subscriptions are being scnt to 
Mr. Itagaki, from all classes of men of all grades of opi- 
nion. ‘They are hardly likely to be employed for his own 
benefit by the destinataire, however grateful he may be for 
the sincere expression of sympathy which they represent. 
Far more pleasing to the earnest patriot will be the count- 
less messages of condolence with his suffering, and felicita- 
tions upon his eseape from murder, which flow in upon 
him from all parts of the country. We cull some para- 
graphs on the subject from the vernacular journals. Thus, 

Mr. Soyeshima ‘Tanetomi, first class Imperial Coun- 
sellor, telegraphs to the patient :-—‘ Dear Mr. Itagaki, tle 
people hold you in equal esteem with Taizan (a lofty and 
sacred mountain in China) and with the constellation of 
the.‘ Great Bear.” Unhappily you have suffered from an 
oulrage committed by some-one. I bitterly detest him. 
I beg you to take proper care of your health. Your faith- 
ful friend, Soyeshima Tanetomi.” 

Itagaki replied by telegraph :—‘‘ lor a long time past I 
have thought such an event possible. My wounds are 
trifling; and my lifeis not in any danger, Pray be 
tranquil.” 

Yoshida Kenzo, a Japanese employed in the English 
firm located at No. 1,in Yokohama, has sent Mr. Itagaki 
n sum of one hundred yen by telegraphic order. | 

The three following telegrams were received, from Gifu, 
at the head-quarters of the liberal party in Tokiyo—the 
first two on the 12th, and the last on tho 13th, instant. 


1.—* An accomplice, Ikeda Toyoshichi, has been ar- 
rested by the police in a restaurant. He professes con- 
servative opinions: he is not insane.” 

2.—* My. Itagaki’s wounds are healing. He will leave 
te ae 14th instant for Osaka, where he will try to recover 
realth,” 


3.-—‘¢ The Imperial messenger ” (Mr. Nishi Yotsutsuji, a 
Court Chamberlain) ‘ arrived yesterday (12th). The Em- 
peror has sent a sum of three hundred yen.” 

Mr, Tajima Shikanosuke, a Tokiyo lawyer and liberal, 
being on a visit te Gifu, where he attended a social 
gathering at which Mr. Itagaki was present, is reported to 
have been arrested], at the instanee of the Board of Public 
Prosecutors, on suspicion of complicily with the assailant, 
Athara, i 

It is said that more then one hundred residents in the 
district of Yamagata, Mino province, who served under 
Jiagakiin his mareh upon Oshiu dnring the war of the 
Restoration, have sont adeie cation to him aé Gita, offering 
to forma body-guard for his protection. Ile refused to 
aecept such service ; but allowed them to enroll themselves 
in his party. 
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In consequence of the recent event a number of liberals 
from all directions have visited Gifu; and Mr. Nakajima 
Nobuyuki, with twelve other influential mombers of the 
same party, propose to take advantage of the occasion to 
convene a grand public meeting to pass resolutions con- 
eratulating Mr. Itagaki upon his escape. 

That the injuries inflicted upon the Tosa patriot wero 
not mortal, is said to be due to the fact that he was wear- 
ing sea-otter skin robes at the time of the assault upon 
him. 


The Société Suisse de Tir propose to hold their first 
réunion (weather permitting) on Monday next, the 17th 
instant. Six prizes will be offered for competition, and 
the range will be 300 yards. 


We learn that the O. & O. steamer Arabic left Hongkong 
for Yokohama on Thursday, the 13th instant, and that the 
Coptic arrived at Singapore on the 12th instant, en route 
to Hongkong. 





H. M. S. Magpie left Kobe on Thursday for this port. 





We are informed that the 8. S. A/tonower loft Hong- 
kong on Sunday Inst for Yokohama direct, with Chinese 
coolies for San Francisco. | 


In connection with what we wroto yesterday as ton 
violent storm at Nagasaki, the native papers publish the 
following table of meteorological registrations at differcut 
places :— 


Bar. There Wind Dircelionr 
Nagasnki......at 6 p.m. llth inst, 29.83 G4 16 oe" 
Kochi ......... at ll a.m. 12th ,, 29.90 65 29 S.F.S.S. 
| ae ee at 9 p.m. 12th ,, 29.75 6S d2 E. 
Wakayama...at 3 p.m. 12th ,, 29.83 65 10 S.S.E. 
do, wath 2am. 1h (5, 29.69 69 26 S. 
Nobiru. ...... atlOam.12th ,, 29.80 53 25 S. 
Tokiyo ...... at 3a.m. 13th ,, 29.93 56 none — 
°C rr at6a.m. 13th ,, 29.89 58 4 Ss. 
U0,. “wees at9a.m.13th ,, 29.85 62 16 £S.S.E. 
GO. ..aee at noon 13th ,, 29.80 64 17 Ss. 





Below we give a translation of the text of the circular 
said to have been addressed by the Yokohama Cha- 
Shokwni to the teq-producers of the interior, deprecating 
the adulteration of that generous leaf which is one of the 
most useful staples of Japan’s production, 


Old as is the cultivation of tea in Japan, yet improve- 
ments in the method of manufacture being but the growth 
of recent years, tho art of preparing the leaf is still far from 
perfection. ‘The history of all industries testifies that 
until a high point of experience is attained, sales are 
limited, Now, during upwards of twenty years, which 
have elapsed since the opening of the ports to foreign 
trade, not one person has been found who has taken the 
pains either to improve the quality of tho staple or to 
extend the aren of sale, the resultbeing that, even ata time 
when our ten was most salenble, not only did we hardly 
gain any appreciable profit, but, on the contrary, in 
instances, not a lew sustained positive loss. ‘The cause was 
that, while manufacturers mixed foreign substances with 
their material, merchants took no pains to check the 
practice. As our produce caine into repute, and its price 
advanced, guileful traders adulterated their wares, which 
they sold at bow price, (o the bane of the indnstry. 
In such cireumstances tho gains of one year were moro 
than counterbalanced by the losses of the next. It is our 
duly to protest agaiust any such abuse. 

Should our ten-trade fall away to nothing, not only will 
the planters suffer, but commeree generally will be 
embarrassed. ILenee we assert our conviction that it is a 
inatter of urgent necessity that tho manufacture of ten 
should be improved, and the ruin of those who deal in it 
averfed. T*rom the first year of Meiji until to-day tho 
(foreign) sales of tea from Japau were 250,000,000 catties, 
realizing Yen 71,710,000, The prosperity of the ton. 
merchants is part and parcel with that of Japan. We, 
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therefore, earnestly beseech those engaged in the industry | The 2orvard Ho anchored in a small bay off the village of 
to pry attention to the fxets which we have above Omoye about, but probably before, noon on the 28th of November 


: 5 : last. She had on u previous day. 31st of October, been thrown on 
enumerated. Qur sole object is that the trade should be! yor team ends, during a heavy gale, shifting the whole of the ballast 
prosperous. 





















from her bottom and throwing it up under the lower deck. To agsiat 
her in righting, her masts were cut away, and all excepting the 
mizen next went over the side. After several days and nights of in- 
cessant Jabor, tho ballast was trimmed, the ship got upright, and 
ultimately jury masts rigged. When the vessel went over, every- 
thing moveable was washed from her decks, the lee side of the 
houses in which the sailors lived fell, or was kuocked, out, and 
their chests and clothes were nearly all washed away. It is necessary 
(o bear these facisin mind in connection with the plundering which 
is reported to have snbsequently taken place. and especially as 
regards the ‘* boatloads ” of men’s clothing said to have been stolen. 
On the 20th of November another heavy gale was encountered, 
and it blew away the whole of the gails they had been enabled to 
rig up, excepting the spanker, and even it was dainaged. After 
this they again got, in all, five s##Hs beut, and in this condition the 
vessel wax, at the time and date before mentioned, anchored in 
Omoye bay. It was given in evidence at the Official Enquiry intothe 
loss of this vessel held at the British Consulate Yokohama on the 
27th day of December last, that in entering the bay of Omoye she 
struck on a supken ledge of rocks which caused her to leak more 
than before, and ae the pumps were, it is said, choked, it was 
eonsequently concluded she could not be saved. ‘The sailors now, 
according to the First Mate’s statement, became much cxcited 
(probably from drink. See statement of Mr. HW. E. Williams) and 
each one was bent on looking ont for the safety of his own property. 
Several boats came from the shore and assisted in landins goods, 
the weather was perfectly fiue, and the sea smooth, so that this 
operation was not attended with any Cifficulty. There goods 
appear to have been landed on that day without the villagers. so 
far as was known, showing any disposition to steal. The First 
Mate stated :—* It was not till just before dark, of the evening of 
arrival, we observed the vidagers were commencing to plunder.” 
Such being the case, nearly the whoic of the plundering must 
have taken placc on the 2"th—that is after the vessel had been hope- 
lessly given up. and left, by the majority of the crew : in fact from 
between five and six oclock till eight on that morning there was 
not one of the ship’s company on board the vessel. 


The plundering, your Ixceilencics will observe, could not have 
assumed any very large proportions, as the vessel at the time of 
auchoring in the bay only had five sails bent, and these being all 
fore aud aft ones, the ropes belonging to them which are said to 
have been stolen, must necessarily have been few. Moreover as the 
decks had previously been swept, whilst on her beam ends, of all 
moveable articles, there could have been but little for them to gtenl. 
The First Mate has stated that, when the vessel went down on the 
50th, there was only the movin trysail, spanker and a part of the 
jib standing: therefore assuming this statement to be correct, the 
two smallest sails were taken, viz., the gaff topsail, and a light 
xtaysail, as also a part of the jib, together with the ropes belong-. 
ing to the five sails. 

We have with the assistance of the Police found thirty-four men 
of Omoyc or the neighbouring village of OUtobe, who had some of this 
vessel's property in their possession, in most cases consisting of 
from od to 20 fathoms of rope. or a few yards of half worn 
canvas. This part of the case we have handed over to the police 
authorities, that the offenders inay be dealt with according to law. 
These men, with one exception, affirm that the articles in their 
po=sexsicn were given them by the people on board the vessel. This* 
statement we do not credit, but we are nevertheless of opinion 
that, from the indifference evidently shown by the people at the 
time on board the vesscl, the villarcrs were led to believe there was 
no objection to their helping themscives. The First Mate distincily 
states that no steps whatever were taken to prevent the villagers 
from coming on board ; he alsoxsays—* I saw some of the sailors at- 
tempting to take things away fiom the villagers and I told them 
not to make any disturbance.’ or in other words net to interfere 
with them. From all the information we have been able to obtain, 
it appears pretly certain that, after the vessel was anchored at Omoye, 
every one thought only of saving his own belongings, and did not 
trouble himse!f about the ship's gear: iu fact Mr. Williams has 
stated that the sailors were pitching their things into boats, and the 
Japanese boy Tomigoro raid they were gettiug them out ready for 
landing, befure the vessel anchored. 

it appears to us clear that at the time the Captain thought 
nothing: of the so-called robbery, or he would have made some com- 
plaint regarding it, which hedid not. On the day after their arrival 
at Omoye 16 was known, if uot to the Captain, at any rate to some of 
the passengers. that a police constable had arrived from Miyako, as 
he called at the Captaiu'’s quariers ; and also on the following morn- 
ing at about 8 o'clock an Oliicer of Police from Miyako saw the Cap- 
tain at his lodging and expressed his willingness to render him any 
assistance ; yet to no one was asingle complaint mule, and as the 
Officer of Police remarked, “I then had three Constables with me, 
and had the Captain {old me his ship had been robbed, I shonld 
have had but little difticnity in finding the thieves.” 1t must also 
be remembered that at the Official Eujuiry into the loss of the vessel 
held at the British Consulate. Yokohama, this subject was not even 
mmcntioued, We can only therefore conclude that the Captain 
thought nothing of the robbery, at the time, and no person knowing 
the general character and disposition of Lhe Japauese fishermen will 
for a moment credit that with sume five and twenty men on bourd 
the * Forward Ho” the villagers could not with the greatest case 
have been kept from coming on board the vessel. We are therefore 
of opinion that for tie robbery the Captain must to some extent 
be considered responsible. , 

The Official Enquiry into the loss of the ‘‘ Forward Ho” was 
held at the British Consulate on the 27th of December, but 
the firet intimation the public hal regarding the pluaderiug 


The AHochi. Shimbun says that minute enquiries as 
to the actual amount of specie at present in Japan have 
been made by the Finaneo Department 5 anda report has 
heen forwarded to the Central Government. It is added 
that the sale of the Wanitand Innai mines is now being 


negotia‘ed, 





A naval review will be held off Yokosuka on the 3rd 
proximo. According to native journals, it will be honoured 
by the presence of the Emperer. 





According to the “fiyt Shrvipo, a telegram has been 
received that Mr. Nabeshima, Japauese Minister at Rome, 
Jeft for home on the 13th instant, so that he may be ex- 


pected here in the middle of next month, 





The Afainicht Shimbua states that, on the 12th instant, 
© young man, apparently in-ane, went to the Privy 
Council and asked to be revived in audience by the 
Imperor, He could not be indaced to lenve and therefore 
was finally handed over (o the police. 
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REPORT 
OF 
COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY 
HIS IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAJISTY’'S 
GOVERNMENT, 
TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE LOSS OF THE BRITISI BARQUE 
FORIVARD HO. 





To their Excellencies 
INOUYE KAORU, 
Minister of Foren Atlairs, 
and 
SAIGD) YOURUIMICIE, 
Minister of Agricultural and Commercial Department, 


Tokio, March 27th. 1582. 

YOUR EX ‘euLmNeies,—We have the honour to report the con- 
clusion of cur investigation into the reported plunderinz of the 
British baryne Burcard To whilst at anchor in Omoye Buy, near 
the cutrance to Yainada Harbour, Iwate Ken. also into the treat- 
ment rereived by the offiecrs., passengers and crew, at the hands of 
the oflic‘als and people of the district, after landing. 

‘To enable us to obtain the fuliest possible information on these 
subjects, we have, «cecompanied by the First Mate of the Abrnrd 
Jfu (Mr, Cunningham). visited both Kuwogasaki and Omoye, and 
taken in writing the ttateinents of all the local oflicinds connected 
with this matter, ae also of the proprietors of the honses in which 
the shipwrecked men were quartered and of several Doatmen and 
others, all of whom Mr. Cunningham was asked’ to cross-examine, 
We have also taken the written statement of Mr. Cunningham, 
and that of Mr. Willan. (a passenger) aud a Japanese boy, leloug- 
ing to the vessel named ‘Tomigoro,—in all 25 persons, These 
statements we new have the honour to enclose. We have further 
inspected the rooms ia which the men were quartered ateach of the 
places, and have made numerous cnyuiries and used cvery means at 
our disposal to male ourselves, thoronghly acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. 

We desire in the first places to express our appreciation of the 
Assisianee afforded us by Mr. Okabe ‘T'sunaki, dhe Vice Governor of 
Iwate ixen, who came frou Morioka to be present at this investiga- 
tion: a'so Whilst al Omoye to Mar. Shinada Munemasa, the Chief 
Police officer of that Ken, also from Morioka. Both these crentle- 
men afforded us the greatest assistanes, and appeared most auxious 
to vid us by every ineans in their power in arriving at the facts, 
Of the Kocho of Qmoye we regrel we cannot speak thus favorably. 
That official was not as straight-forward in lis answers to our ques 
ticns as we could aave desired, “This probably arose from fear lest 
he mizht get into trouble, should it be found thatthe vessel had 
been plnanslered by the villagers under his control. 

Regarding the pluadering. we fiad there is some truth in the 
report, allhough the cirewm-tances attending it are very different 
to those represented im the printed atatement, published in the 
Sapan Daily Mail” of the 25th of December Jast, and reproduced 
In the ‘' Weekly Mail” of the 81st of that month, 
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of tho ship was from a sensational report which appeared in 
the Jupan Daily Mail of the following evening, the particu- 
Jars of which are said to have been furnished by the Captain and 
Chief officer. We would however remark that the statement of the 
Chief Officer taken by us, at the scene of the wreck, differs in many 
important points very materially from this newspaper report. We 
would also call your Excellencies’ attention to the fact that some of 
the statements made by the Captain at the Official enquiry, as re- 
ported in the Jupan Weekly Mail of December the 31st, are evident- 
ly untrue, to wit :—That the vessel had but one boat on her arrival 
at Omoye, and that the room in which the sailors were quartered 
at Miyako ? (Kuwagasaki) had no roof to it. With these prelimi- 
nary remarks we will proceed to answer the printed statement 
seriatim, and for easy reference quote the paragraphs referred to :-— 
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‘* prevent it, and while the board-" 


‘ers were comparatively few in 
‘number, with some success, 
‘“but they were eventually com- 
‘‘pelled to yield to the force 
‘‘of superior-numbers, and the 
‘*natives worked their own sweet 
‘* will.” 


“ For n0 sooner was our an- 
‘chor let go, and the vessel rid- 
“ing thereto, than the natives 
“swarmed on board and literally 


The Forward Ho anchored at 
Omoye about, or before. noon on 
the 28th of November last, the 
weather at the time being per- 


* looted the ship, &c,” fectly fine and the water smooth. 
Immediately after the anchor 
was let go, the sailors being 
in an excited state, beckoned 
the fishing boats that were 
about to come alongside, and 
with these they commenced to 
land their own belongings, but 
it was not till just before dark 
on that evening that any sign of 
pilfering on the part of the boat- 
men was observed. (See First 
Mate’s statement.) 


As we have stated elsewhere, 
there were some grounds for this 
report, but the property taken 
could not have been much, as 
when the vessel arrived at Omoye 
sho only had five sails bent, viz. 
a mizen stay-sail as a jib, a gaff- 
topsail, a royal stay-sail as a 
main trysail, andaspanker. Of 
of these five sails the First Mate 
adinits seeing the two largest 
ones, viz., the main trysail and. 
apanker, as also a part of the jib, 
remaining when she went down, 
consejuently the two supposed 
to have been taken were quite 
small ones, viz.,a mizen and a 
royal stay-sail. Supposing all 
the running gear to have been 
taken, it would not have been 
very much, as only having five 
sails, and those all small fore and 
aft ones, the ropes connected 
with them must, necessarily, 
have been but few. 


It appears that when the For- 
nard Ho was thrown on her beam 
ends and dismasted, the sailors 
lost ‘nearly all” their clothes, 
as the side of the deck house in 
which they lived was knocked 
out, and their chests. &c. washed 
over board; yet still it took 24 bul- 
locks and 33 coolies to carry the 
luggage of officers, passengers, 
aud crew from Omoyc to Shira- 
hama: notwithstanding which 
it is said that ‘‘ bvatloads” of the 
men’s clothing were carried 
away. , 

From the First Mate’s state- 
ment, it appéars that three or 
four canvas bags, partially full 
of clothes, were, on the day after 
the ship's arrival, put by the rea- 
mon themselves into a boat, in 
all probability one belonging to 
some other village ; that no one 
from the ship accompanied these 
clothes to see they were safely 
landed, and the boatmen took 
advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded them, and went 
away with the things. No pro- 
visions were in this boat : when 
these were landed the First Mate 
states he sent a man in charge 
of them. As to the latter part 
of the paragraph quoted, we 
would remark that the majority 
of the crew were at that time 
on shore, where they had been 
fvom the previous day, and that 
they landed whenever, and 
wherever, they thought prover, 
without the slightest interference 
from any one. ba 

« During the early stages of | From this statement as quoted, 
‘ iG die Bes the Captain and it would appear that the villagers 
‘‘orew exerted themselves to came off in such numbors that 


‘Ropes were unureeved from 
“the rigging, sails cut away 
“ from the jurymasts,” &e. 


‘¢ Boatloads of the men’s cloth- 
“ing and some provisions, were 
“ very carefully carried on shore, 
“alas! not to that shore on 
“ which the men were afterwards 
“ allowed to land.” 
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“The whole of the time the 
“ship was making water fast; 
“and there being no means of 
“pumping her out, it was evi- 
“dent to all on board that she 
“must soon go down; the 
“ Captain therefore sent on shore 
*in the only remainiug boat, 
“the boy and disabled men of 
“the crew, and on the boat’s 
“return, the Captain himself 
“went together with one of 
“the ships company who was 
“ familiar with the language, and 
“interviewed the head man of 
“the village, desiring him to 


“ive instructions that in case 


“ of the vessel's going down dur- 
“ing the night, a boat should be 
“detailed to stand by the ship 
“and take off the crew. This 
“was refused point blank,” 


“The head-man however went 
“on board with the Captain, 
“paying a seemingly purposeless 
“visit, as his presence had no 
“effect upon the lootipg pro- 
“pensities of the rest, and he 
“returned on shore without a 
“single effort on our behalf,” 
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— 


the united efforts of the Captain 
and crew were of no avail in 
keeping these piratical people 
out of the vessel, and that ulti- 
mately , being outuumbered and 
overpowered, the crew of the For- 
nard Ho were compelled to yield 
to superior force. 

We fecl certain no person 
having the slightest knowledge 
or experience of the character of 
Japanese fishermen will for a 
moment credit this statement. 
Yet Captain Wade has made a 
statutory declaration of its truth. 

From the First Mate’s state- 
ment it appears that no attempt 
whatever was made to prevent 
the villagers from going on 





~board. All that passed was that 


he, with some of the crew, took 
x few pieces of canvas and rope 
from them. On another oocca- 
sion ; however, seeing some of the 
eailors attempting to do the same, 
he upbraided them. The 
fact appears to be that the 
crew were in a highly demora- 
lized state and allowed the boat- 
men to come on board and take 
what they thought proper, 


The Forward Ho on anchoring 
at Omoye hada Gig, Length 21 
ft., Brendth 4 ft. 7 in., and a 
Life Boat, Length 25 ft. 6 in, 
Breadth 6 ft. 6 in. The former 
boat had a hole in her starboard 
quarter, but it was repaired with 
felt and sheet lead, being for all 
practical purposes as geod as 
ever, and was the one in which 
the First Mate and four of 
the crew left the vessel on 
that morning, to seek assistance, 
the ship then being from one and 
n half to two ri from the land. 
The life boat was fitted with cork 
buoyant apparatus and in perfect 
order. Both of these boats we 
saw on the beach at Omoye, from 
whence they have since been 
brought to Yokohama. At the 
Official Enquiry, Captain Wade is 
reported to have stated ho had 
only one boat. Sce Japan Weekly 
Mail, December 31st, 1881, 

By the “head man of the vil- 
lage” we presume the Kocho is 
meant: he however denies having 
been asked to send a boat to 
stand by the ship duriug the 
night of her arrival. We are 
of opinion that something of 
the sort must have been asked of 
him, from the fact of his having 
engaged men to watch on the 
beach. and instructing them, in 
cuse of the vessel's sinking, to at 
once put off in a boat and render 
any assistance necessary. ,We 
cannot believe he | himself 
thought of this, and itis possible 
he decided to adopt the course of 
a watch on the beach ‘in lieu of 
keeping a boat by the vessel. 
We are however unable to see that 
there was the slightest necessity 
fora shore boat toremain by the - 
vessel, as at most there were only 
about 10 persons on board that 
night, and the two boats belong- 
ing tothe ship were capable of 
Janding say, at least, 26 men, 
considering the weather was per- 
fectly fine, and the vessel within 
two and a half cables of the 
shore. It is worthy of remark 
that the course adopted hy the 
Kocho of setting a watch on the 
beach was precisely the one the 
Captain took with his own men. 


The Kocho went on board the 
Forward Ho about two o'clock 
on the day of her arrival; aud 
as in accordance with the First 
Mate's stutement, no plun- 
dering was discovered till near 
dark on that evening, it 
follows that the presence of 
the Kocho could not have the 
effect of stopping what did not, 


‘The weather (November 29) 
‘Gneanwlole Lecomte worse, 
“with continuens rab ond every 
Gtiesetion Gr A 
“Curing: the dav a beat came off 
“from the shore, uit strenuoussy 
“advised those on board to leave 
“the ill-fated vessel. 


: 
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‘ Ataboub neon mie doy tthe 
Oh Novenibeny the Lapel 
“dioosarvk, ait only hier wisst- 
Shesds were thereafter Vieibie, 
“hat day the offices eliotted 
“some roonne do the shives cee 
"pany in three diverent houses, 
“one room in each house,” 


“but altogether reticed to 
‘provide food ; and Lad ait mot 
“been for the fact that rations 
“had been peepared and put 
“into the Lunt roady for luimeh- 
“dine, weshonld have tare but 
“badly. Positively nothing but 
“house room was permitied us 
‘during astey of four days.” 





at that time, exist. Aforeover 
the Kocho states that, when he 
went on board the vessel, no 
Japanese were there, and the 
irrt Mate is *Sned sve whether 
or no any other Japanese were on 
board at the time,’ The First 
Mate has also stated that 
When the ocho was on board 
he was not aware that he was 
ase todo anvthine for them, 
Jicieed we are unable to imaging 
What fesistamee @ ould dave been 
desire froun the Wecho : the ides 
ind beem abenconed of SuVviny 
thoship, and plenty of hoats were 
there for Jan ving the bageave, 
}eovesions wand other things they 
liiscnt havedeemed worth saving. 
House acecounnodation the Koecho 
had previously agreed to provide, 

Prom the information we have 
been able to obtain it appears 
thaton the 29th November the 
weather was perfectly fine and 
the water snicoth till about 2 
pau, when it commenced to 
rain alittle, and from that hour 
it gradually became dirty, and by 
the next day was biewing hard. 
There were plenty of boats about 
Inthe bay during that day, and 
{iis in itself is proof positive 
that the weather must have been 
fine, Phe boats at Omoye are all 
pinded up on the beach, and the 
fishermen will not luunch them 
when there is the least swell roll- 
ing in. The one which came off 
from the shore © and strenuously 
advised those on board to leave the 
Wl-fated vessel” (or, as the Cap- 
tain is reportcd to have xstated at 
the Official Nnquiry; “an Official 
enme end told us that unless we 
left then we would not be able 
fo get ashore at all) was an 
ordinary fishing boat going from 
Qineve lo some other place, and 
Waen passing the Furnard Te 
one of the bostinen made some 
sivts With his hands, and 
tiisthe Captain avd First Mate 
t-o. to be intended as an indi- 
cetion to them that a gaie was 
expected. ‘Phe boat then went 
on her way out of the bay. 


The roots were allotted to the 
shipes company on the day of ue 
Vess@l’s arrival at Omoye, viz. 
the 2sth oof November: the 
pring pal portion of the bagvage 


und provisions was Inanded on 
that day and carried to their 
quarters: several of the crew 


and two of the passengers rlept 
in three rooms that night. and 
on the following (the 29:h) the 
Whole of thecrew and passengers. 
excepting those on watch at the 
beach, occupied them.  Alto- 
gether four rooms were occupied, 
viz., two in oue house by the 
officers and passengers, and two 
by the crew in separate houses. 
We have inspected thexe roome, 
which are in the best houses in 
the village, and found them to 
be very good indeed, in fact we 
were much surprised at finding 
such comfortable quarters in so 
puor a village. 

The Kocho of Omoye stated 
positively that during his con. 
versation with the Captain on 
that head he cxplained to him 
that Omoye wax a very peor 
Village, and that the people did 
not understand how to prepare 
food for foreigners; that the 
Captain replied to the eect that 
he had pleity of provisions on 
beard, and only required house 
accommodation, ‘This statement 
was esuirmedl by the Japanose 
how, ‘Somiguro, who seted as 
Inievpreter, nud whose s:ate- 
Ieeut We tock In) Yokohama 
aiver onr retuin fram the north, 
and woo itereSure could rot 
possibiy have known what the 
statement of the Kocho had 


attized ty GOOgle 
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“While at Omoye Captain 
"Wade took every opportunity of 
“impressing upon the authorities 
‘the necessity of affording us the 
“means of conveyance to Yoko- 
“hama. but in reply waa inform- 
“od that this was out of the 
“cuestion until Captain Wade 
“should sign a document, written 
“jn Japanese, purporting that 
“thereby the wreck and el] that 
“pertained to her, as she lay, 
“wns handed over to t!em for 
“Csposition as they sew fit, 
“This, it is quile unnecessary to 
“say, Captain Wade ilatly  re- 
“fu-oad: but made some effort to 
“explain to them that the wreck 
‘lad now become the property 
“of the Iusurance Company, and 
“that he had uo control in the 
matter.” 


“On reaching Kumagasaki we 
“were distributed as follows : 
‘in one house six; in another 
* house one room was alloited to 
“thirteen men, and the remain- 
“jug five men placed in another 
“yroum in the same hleuse. The 
“room containing the thirteen 
“men was only partially roofed 
“over, and, until stroug pro- 
“ estution was made, no cover- 
‘ings even were allowed they.” 
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been ; moreover from the then 
existing circumstances we have 
do doubt of the correctness 
of this statement : there being no 
reason Whatever why food should 
have been required, especial- 
ly snch fool as it would be 
possible to procure from so small 
and poor a fishing village. Now 
here hasit appeared that the For- 
award Ho wasshort of provisions 
when she arrived at Omoye ; the 
First Mate etated she had saffi- 
cient on board for three weeks. 
The weather was fine for 30 hours 
after their arrival, the vessel 
within two or three cables of the 
shore : there were two boats be- 
longing to the ship, as also plen- 
ty of shore boats available : there- 
fore there should have been no 
difficulty in landing the whole of 
these provisions had they thought 
proper soto do. No doubt, as 
many were landed as they con- 
sidered necessary, and it is cer- 
tain they had more than sufficient 
for their requiremonts whilst at 
Omoye : some indeed they carried 
with them acroes the mountains 
to Kuwagaanki. 

We need searcely point out the 
inconsistency of the last portion 
of the paragraph quoted, viz.,‘‘ as 
“positively nothing but house 
“room was permitted us during 
‘“n etay of four days,” whereas 
it ix stated in the paragraph 
previously quoted that the rooms 
were ouly allotted on the 30th of 
November. ‘They left Omoye on 
the 2nd of December. 

[ Note. -- For account of provi- 
sions snid to have been landed, 
ree statements of First Mate, Mr. 
Williams, and Ogata Tomigoro. } 


Captain Wade was, not only 
at Omoye, but subsequently on 
two or three occasions at Kuwa- 
gasaki, axked to give a letter re- 
garding the wreck in accordance 
with the requirements of Section 
23 of a Notification of Daijokwan 
issued the Ist month of the 3rd 
Year of Meiji (vide appendix 1), 
All the officials who had any 
communication With the Captain 
on'this subject, viz . the Ofticer of 
Police, two Seeretaries from the 
Gunyakusho and the Guncho, 
state positively that the Captain 
was uever asked to sigu any 
Japanese document, but. was 
requested to give a letter under 
the above named Notification. 
This statement is contirmed by 
Mr. Williams, and the Japanese 
boy Tomiygoro. ‘The officials affirm 
that the Japanese document 
they had with them was a copy 
of the Notification under which 
they asked for the letter. ‘That 
it was a letter the officials asked 
for will be apparent on reading 
farther on in the “ printed state- 
“mont” as follows :—‘ The ofti- 
“cial then replied that we could 
“not be allowed to leave the 
“place, and again deinanded that 
“a Ietter should be given by the 
* Captain, handing over the 
“wreck to them absolutely.” 

Under the Notification here 
referred to, the local officials 
would appear to have been only 
doing their duty in demindin 
such a letter. (For translation o 
Section 23 of this Notification see 
Appendix I. attached hereto.) 


On their arrival at Kumaga- 
saki the Captain and his little 
boy, the First Mate aud three 
passengers, were quartered in the 
house we occupied whilst con- 
ducting this investigation, and 
which is the best house in that 
place. and is in every way an 
exceedingly good and comfort- 
able one. We inspected the 
house allotted the crew. It is a 
new ouc, hut at that time wag 
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‘‘Here poste at each end of 
*“Sthe streeta in which we were 
‘bound were erected, beyond 
‘‘which we were at first not 
‘* allowed to pass.” 


“Tio complete the analogy 
‘*hetween our condition and 
‘that of convicted crimiuals, 
‘“‘we were supplied with a 
‘“‘meagre quantity of rice and 
*‘albicore, with occasionally 
‘*9 few pieces of raw daikon, 
‘“‘ once or twice one or two littlo 
‘“nieces of meat, and now and 
‘‘then a few other vegetables,” 
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in an unfinished state. It is | 
admitted by the proprictor, the | 
Gunclio and the officials, that 
there was no ceiling (fvnjo) to 
{he upstairs rooma, also that the 
beards at the gable ends were not 
close: this latter waa the caso at. 
the time of ovr visit. . 
Captain Wade is reported to 
have said at the Official Enquiry: 
“The room in which the men 
were had zo roof to it.’ The 
printed statement quoted allows 
that this room was partially 
roofed over. ‘The First Mate 
admits that it was entirely roofed 
over, but states there wero holes 
in it, “ probably six.” Mr. Wil- 
Hams stated it was roofed over 
entirely, and is positive there 
‘were no holes. ‘The proprietor 
of the house, and the officials, 
state that the roof then was in 
precisely the same condition as 
when we saw it, and on exami- 
nation we could see no sign of 
ite having been repaired. We 
are convinced that the house 


‘was properly roofed in, and‘all 


acquainted with the nsual course 
of constructing Japanese houses 
must be aware that they are in- 
variably roofed in imunediatl 
after the uprights are erected, 
and we cannot give credit to the 
existence of the reported holes 
from the fact of the house being 
& new one; 

The upstairs of this house, 
however, was no doubt a cold 
and comfortless place, and we 
consider the Guncho reprehen- 
sible for not taking further steps 
to secure more comfortable 
quarters. 

Tho lower room is a very good 
one, and was, it is admitted by 
the First Mate, in the same con- 
dition when occupied by the 
crew, as at the time of-our in- 
spection. 

The proprietor of the sailors’ 
house was informed that the men 
were bringing their blankets 
with them, and therefore it 
would not be necessary for him to 
provide Japanese futon. Conse- 
quently, on the night of their 
arrival, he only supplied, by his 
own account, eleven, but six 
necording to the statement of 
the Japanose boy Toinigero. 
The following morning the Cap- 
tain told this boy to ask for 
more futon, as some of the men 
had complained of having been 
cold during the night. ‘This the 
boy did, and some 19 others 
were ut once supplied, after 
which there does not appear to 
have been any further complaint. 
The ‘‘stroug protestations” 
therefore consisted only in the 
Japanese boy speakiny to the 
proprietors of the house. 

The posts referred to are the 
ordinury boundary posts of the 
village. It is almitted that the 
crew were not for the first few 
days allowed to go beyord these, 
after which they could go as far 
as Miyako. ‘I'he reasons for this, 
assigned by the officer of Police 
were two :—first. to avoid any 
accident, the people not being 
much accustomed to foreigners, 
aud second, on account of their 
not baving passports, 


From the statement of the 
proprictor of the house, as also 
that of tho First Mate and 
Ogata Tomigoro, it appears that 
the Captain and passengers were 
provided with the usual Japa- 
nese food, that is rice, soup, iish 
and vegetables. We can how- 
ever readiiy understand that the 
quantity of fish usually supplied 
tu a Japanese would, to foreigners 
unacquainted with this country, 


‘‘Somiserably meagre were the 
“ quantity and kind of food pro- 
“vided by the suthorities, that 
“Vad it not been for some dollars 
“which one of the company had 
“in his possevsion aud some 
“sovereigns which the Captain 
“had, and, with the assistauce 
“of the Mitsu Bishi Agent, was 
“enabled to pawn, all of which 
“were invested in food, our 
“condition, bad as it was, 
“must have becu much worse.” 


“In this letter’ (see Jetter in 
printed statement dated Dec. 
9th, 1881), “no reply whatever 
“was vouchsafed; and, subse- 
“quently, Captain Wade went 
“the following morning together 
“with the Chief Officer and a 
«Japanese boy (one of the ship's 
“company) to endeavour to ¢x- 
“tract an answer; and found 
“that the letter had never even 
“been opened. The officials then 
“replied that we could not be 
allowed to Icave the place. and 
“srain demanded that a letter 
“should be given by the Captain 
* handing over the wreck to them 
“absolutely. This was of course 
‘refused, and the Japanese boy 


and accustomed to animal food, i“ was angrily threatened that 
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appear Very small. Of rice the 
Pis-t Mate adiaits there wes no 
remrenty, Boriies the ordinary 
eapanese food other things were 
ocensionnily supplied, such as 
Velison, potatoes and, at least 
on one occasion, three plieasante, 
The house ix a highly resneet- 
able one, and we have no doubs 
that the exme food was provided 
as supplied to the Japanese 
puests, 

The sailors 
in the 


were not served 
uisunl Japanere style, 
the {ish being brought to the 
table on one larvre dish. The 
Japanese boy has stated that the 
men once complained to him of 
an insufficiency of rice and once 
of fish, and that he consequently 
spoke to the proprietor, about it, 
after which there was no further 
complaint. The proprietor stated 
thathe couked from 7 to 1] salmon 
per day for the 19 men, and this is 
in & measure contirmed hy ‘Tomi- 
goro, Who says that two and a 
half were cooked for each meal. 

No complaint whatever was 
made to any olflicial recurding 
either quality or quantity of the 
food supplied. It ix moreover 
admitted by the First Mate tltat, 
althouzh the Mitsu Bishi (o.’s 
Steam Ship Shinagawa Maru, 
having foreigu officers on board, 
put in twice during their stay 
at Kuwagasaki, yet uo provisions 
were asked for from that. veesel, 

Mr. Williams aflirms that they 
were provided with the best 
Japanese fvod precurable in that 
place. 

lt appears Captain Wade had 
two Englishrovereigns with him, 
and these he exchanged with the 
Mitsu Bishi Co's. Avent for ten 
yen: one of the passenrers also 
had a few dollars, and with a 
part of this money they bought 
game and salinon which they 
cooked in forcigu style, and sup- 
plemented the ordinary Japanese 
fare. Had the Captain neeled 
money wo have but little doubt 
the Guncho would, on request, 
have supplied him with a certain 
amount, as thal official did not 
hesitate to pay all expenses 
not only for board, travel- 
ling aud lodging, but also 
for the transmission of tele- 
grams, etc. On the I4th of 
December, or two days prior to 
their embarking on board the s.s. 
Suminoue Maru, Captain Wade 
sold to the pruprictor of his house 
four bolts of new Canvas anda 
few hanks of twine, landed from 
the Forward To, and for which 
he received the sumof fifty-seven 
yen. ‘The day following this 
Captain Wade repaid the ten 
yen and received back his two 
sovereigns. Had there been any 
urgent need of money to purchase 
food, these things weuld, we 
should imagine, have been sold 
as s00n as possible after arrival 
at Kuwagasaki, instead of just 
before their departure. 


The letter referred to was sent 
to the Gunyakusho on the 9th of 
December, it was in English, of 
which language none of the 
officials had the slightest know- 
ledive, the Interpreter not having 
arrived from Morioka. On the 
following day however a school 
teacher was found able to tran- 
slate it tothe Guncho. It is not 
improbable that at the interview 
here referred to, Captain Wade 
wus asked to give a letter revard- 
ing the wreck, as previously 
explained, but the prircipal 
point of dispute appears to have 
beon his refusal to give any 
ackuowledgment for the dis- 
burscment made on behalf of 
himsolf and crew, referring tho 
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“ dire consequences would ensue 
“on his appearing there again, 
“either os messenger or inter- 
“preter.” 


‘‘As an adjunct to the in- 
‘tended journey, the officials 
‘‘ desired us to take the pinnace 
-€€(in which we had come ashore) 
‘‘with us, or should we not 
‘¢ choose to do that, to give them 
‘© permission to break it up; or 
‘cif that did not meet with 
‘Cour approbation, to authorize 
‘*them to place a watchman 
‘‘over her, which would have 
‘“‘been a grand opportunity 
“‘for swelling the already too 
‘Sheavy bill of charges against 
‘tho vessel. To this the Cap- 
‘tain replied that the boat was 
¢*the property of the Insurers of 
‘¢the vessel; and he was in no 
‘‘way authorized to give them 
‘*permission either to incur ex- 
‘*penses, or to break her up, 
‘Sand that to carry her over the 


‘*snow to Hakodate, a distance. 


‘Sof fully two hundred miles, 
‘¢was ultogether out of the 
‘* question.” 

‘*Next morning we were in- 
“formed that we might proceed 
“in the Suminoye Blaru, provid- 
“ed we would be satisfied with 
‘the arrangements they would 
“ make for us to go among tho 
“very lowest class of passen- 
“gers, Even to this we 
“assented, knowing that we 
“could not possibly be more 
“uncomfortable on board any 
“steamer, under any conditions 
‘compatible with safety, than 
“we were then.” 
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officials to his Consul in Yoko- 
hama, who, he said, would settle 
up everything, and, according to 
the First Mate’s statement, tell- 
ing them he did not care how 
long he and his men were detain- 
ed, provided better accommod- 
ation wassupplied. This refusal 
on the part of Captain Wade of 
course placed the officials in a 
very awkward position. 

It is in the paragraph here 
quoted that the Japanese boy was 
ungrily threatened, etc., whereas 
at the Official Enquiry Captain 
Waiic is reported to have stated : 
—‘ A Japauese boy belonging to 
the ship, acting as interpreter, 
told us not to go to the office 
again or v'¢ would be sorry for it.” 
Thus in the one statement it is 
made to appear to have been the 
Japanese boy who was threatened, 
and in the other the Captain and 
his First Mate. The Japunese boy 
however denies ever having been 
threatened at all, but states that 
the Guncho was on one occasion 
angry with him for having 
taken a telegram direct to the 
Telegraph Office. It appears 
that Captain Wade sent some 
telegrams through the Guncho 
who paid for them, whilst others, 
probably those he did not wish 
the Guncho to see, he paid for 
himself. Of course, the Guncho 
was not justified in giving any 
Buch instructions. 

It is admitted that the Japa- 
nese boy did, after this, go with, 
and act as Interpreter for, Cap- 
tain Wade at the Gunyakusho, 
which he would hardly have 
done had he been threatened in 
the manner stated. 

Captain Wade's subsequent 
telegram tothe British Consul, 
Yokohama, appears to us to be a 
misrepresentation of facts. 

It will be observed that the 
existence of a sccond boat is 
here also carefully ignored. The 
Gunocho denies having asked 
them to carry these boats over- 
land to Hakodate, and we cannot 
for one moment believe such 
an absurd request was ever 
made. The insinuation against 
the honesty of the oiticials ap- 
pears to us both base and 
unwarrantable. 


Tt was stated by Ota Gon- 
saburo, an officer from the 
Kencho at Morioka, that on the 
arrival of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company's 8. 8. Suminoye Maru 
(at Kuwagasaki) on the loth of 
December, he saw the Purser of 
that vessel at the Company's 
Office, aud asked him for first 
class accommodation to Yoko- 
hama for 25 persons (the whole 
of the shipwrecked crew), but 
was informed that the firs®cla-s 
rooms were already occupied 
by passengers from Ifekodate. 
Consequently there only re- 
mained fhe steeraye, which it 
appeare:l to this oflicer the crew 
must either of necessity accept, 
or await ancther opportunity, 

On obtaining this information, 
he called at Captain Wade's lodg- 
ings, and there left a message 
asking him to come to the Gun- 

akusho, and ehortly afterwards 
he, together with the Captain of 
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the Suminoye Maru, appeared 
there, when this officer, through 
the Inte-pretvr, endeavoured to 
explain the circumetances, on 
hearing which the Captain of the 
Suminoye saaru made some 
remark to the effect that he 
would arrange all that. 

Understanding from the re- 
mark mado ky the Captain of 
the Swaninoye Maru that he in- 
tended making arrangements for 
the men inthe saloon, Ota Gen- 
raburo returned to the office of 
the Mitsu Bishi Company and 
there obtained a first class ticket 
for 23 adults aud one child,. (the 
whole of the Europeans) and a 
stcvrage ticket for the Japanese 
boy, paying for all at that ume. 

That this statement is correct. 
is shown by the books of 
the Mitsu Bishi Company whioh 
we have examined and found 
the passage money, viz., Yen 
288,°,°;, duly credited therein. 
It should, however, be borne in 
mind that this conversation was 
carried on through a_ person 
acting as Interpreter who him- 
self had but a very limited kuow- 
ledge of the Hnglish language, 
and it is therefore very probable 

‘ he may not have made it clear 
to Captain Wade why they 
must either accept stecrage ac- 
comodation, or await some other 
opportunity. 

On board the Stuminaye Maru 
the shipwrecked sailors slept 
about the after lockers and elxe- 
where in the saloon, the rooms 
as previously stated by the 
Purser being occupied. The Cap- 
tain of the Suminoye Maru 
gave up his Cabin to Captain 
Wade and his First Mate. 

Ota Gensaburo accompanied 
the crew to Yokohama, and on 
board the Svuineye Maru pai 
the Captain of that vessel one 
hundred and twenty yen for food 
supplied during the passage to 
Captain Wade, Lis passengers and 
crew, being the ordinary charye 
of two yen per day for cach tirst 
class passenger. 

Your Excellencies will gather from the foregoing remarks, based 
on the statements and information we have obtained, that tho 
“printed report” from which we have quoted is, in the words of 
one of the witnesses, Mr. H. E. Williams, a passenger by the For- 
ward Ho, “ grossly exaggerated and in parts untrue,” and could, we 
think, only have been written from malicious motives. 

We have no doubt that frequent misunderstandings arose from the 
absence of any onecapable of properly interpreting, and from this 
want of understanding irritation may have sometimes occurred on 
both sides. 

The police surveillauce to which the shipwrecked people were 
subjected, appears to us under the circumstances to have been quite 
unnecessary, and no doubt caused them considerable annoyance, 
and not a little ill-feeling. 

It seems beyond question that Captain Wade did not ask for any 
assistance whatever from the officials of Omoye : consequently his 
statement when re-called at the Official Enquiry held on ‘the 27th 
of December last at the British Consulate, Yokohama, to the effect 
that on landing from the wreck they were “very badly received by 
the people, and could get no assistance,” must be absulutely false, 
and probably only made to cloak what might otherwise have 
beon considered extraordinary conduct on his part, in allowing his 
vessel to remain at anchor on a perfectly fine day in an exposed 
bay, within about three miles of the entrance to a safe parbour, 
(Yamada) what little wind there was being a fair one “1 ‘bl that 
entrance, and when, in addition to the two ship's boats aval a @ for 
purposes of towing or otherwise, some nine fishing sere an 1 with 
four or five men, were beirg made use of by the people ay od pierces 
to land their goods, &c. It should also be remembered that the 
Forward Ho remained two days before sinking, and that during this 
time the pumps were never got to work, nor does it appear that an 
attempt was made any other way to keep the water under. At the 
expiration of this period she went down where anchored, near the 
centre of the bay. = 

Regarding the charges, we would remark that fur the sailors they 
appear rather high ; but Kuwagasaki is for lodgings a comparatively 
expensive place, the regular charge for a forciguer per night being 
76 sen, without food. Even, however, at the rate charged—1 yen 
per man, per day, for board and lodging,—we are convinced no hotel 
keeper there can be found willing to take iu anumber of foreign sailors. 


We have the honor to be, 
Your Excellencies, most obedient servants, 


. A. R. BROWN, 
(Signed) iM. ISHIBASHI 





Notification of Daijokwan, dated Ist March 
3rd Year of Meiji. 
(Section 23.) 


In case the Master of a vessel (foreign) which has been wrecked, 
should be unable to float such vessel, and so abandon her, a certifi- 
cate written in an European languave should be required from him, 
to the effect that he will not make any claim should the vessel or 
any iron-work, anchors, chains, &c., belonging to her, be destroyed or 
carried away either by the sca or the villagers. 

Should the Master intend to return for the purpose of floating or 
claiming the wreck, and request that charge be taken of it during his 
absence, such request must not be complied with, unless he urgently 
. desires the same, in which case permission to do so must first be 
obtained from the proper authorities, and a certificate that the 
Master will defray all expenses connected with such charge must 
also be obtained from him ; and, to avoi.l future digputes, there will 
be required from the Master a written document in relation to all 
matters connected with the wreck. : 


(To be continued.) 





MR. ITAGAKI ON LIBERTY. 


(Trauslated from the Rikken Seito, Shimbun.) 
SHORT time ago Mr. Itagnki, President of the “ Li- 
beral Party,’’ delivered the following long lecture 
at a meeting of his party at Koshiu :— 


Gentlemen :—Our liberal party is not yet thoroughly 
established as a political organization ; and therefore what I 
am now about to say, in deference to your request, must hot 
be considered in the light of a political exposition but of a 

rivate enunciation. I meution this, beeause I have good 
hoses of the future formation of a strong political associa- 
tion; and F beg you to bear this in mind. However 
difficult of attainment a matter may appear to be, it will be 
achieved by diligent application. Anyone contemplating a 
difficult achievement must make up iis mind to accomplish 
it, before he ventures to commence it. And at this day 
when the members of our party, aiding and assisting each 
other, are sowing the seed of liberty, expecting to reap a 
full harvest, they must reclaim the waste lands, root up all 
obstacles, and, realizing that the work before them is difficult, 
take to their hoes and ploughs, and toil with vigor. And now 
T will indicate what obstructions you have to encounter, in 
order that you may appreciate the full extent of your task, 

When the country was under the feudal system in by- 
gone days the people were overborne by the martial power of 
their lords, and had no voice in their own government. Not 
only werethey prevented from participating in national affairs; 
but they were kept in the condition of slaves ; and the result 
was that they were utterly void of patriotism and quite 
without union among themselves. Even the samurai, though 
they had some conception of being the “ people’ of the 
country, yet regarded their devoir to be to their lords alone, 
and accepted no further obligation. They desired to be 
isolated from men of other clans, and had no eare for 
any national unity. They knew liberty—but only personal- 
ly and egotistically, not as a public and universal benefactor. 
The fabric, as it were, of the country, was only held together 
by the ties that bound baron and vassal, aud if these bonds 
were broken the popular disturbances that ensued wore well- 
nigh irreparable. Then the liberty of the samurai degenerat- 
ed into extravagance and pride, and the class had no idea of 
extending public and national freedom by some sacrifice of 
private privilege. This is the first obstacle that you have 
to remove.® 

Again, under the feudal régime, the peoplo were despoti- 
eally ruled and had no rights of self-government. Hence 
nen of energetis spirit, while governing others, never thought 
of controlling themselves, They deemed that, unless they 
were actually occupied in ruling, their abilities were wasted, 
and so they roughly competed for positions of control, 
wholly ignorant of the principle which impels a man to 
racrifice private advantage to public benefit. Jealousy then 
caused them to sneer at others’ actions and impugn others’ 
fame. This was both a private and a public grievance, and 
is the recon obstacle in your way. 

While active men inclined to rule the populace despotically, 


* The lecturer apparently means, in this and subsequent allusions 
to obstacles, that traces of the prejudices he deprecates still remain 
in the minds of those who, less than twenty years ago, were a 
privileged class, and must be obliterated before national progress 
can be rendered possible. 
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and to give it no chance of self-government, it for its part 
deemed it a sacred duty to aecept oppression, ‘The lower 
classes hugged their dependence aud had ne thousht of freee 
dom: deprived of self-government and self-protection, they 
were willing to rely upon the assistance of others, and 
revered the persons, tf not the principles, of their supertors. 
The tyranny under which oar country groaned so long render. 
ed these abuses almost ineradicable ; and here you find a 
third obstacle, 

Under the feudal system, the samurai, grand in power 
and responsibility, were well educated aud primed with 
knowledge ; but all other. people, whose iain idea of exist. 
ence Was to pay taxes and azquire property, had no care to 
learn, and if they were rich were ignorant. Thus intellect 
and money were incompatible possessions. Moreover, eines 
the opening of this country to foreigu intercourse, civilization 
has rapidly progressed, and Western science and art have 
thrown their brilliant rays all round us. The spirit of the 
time is rapidly infusing itself into our youth, but slow in 
making any impression on the old. Asa rule the former are 
cultured in Occidental lore, while the latter are content with 
the old abuses. Hence the experience of the old clashes with, 
instead of being united in a common fund with the vigor of 
the young, fur the benefit of the whole country. This is 
the fourth obstacle. 


In the Middle Ages our people were divided into two 
elnsses—mmilitary aud civil. ‘Che former were the controllers, 
Hereditary tradition creates 
common custom. The Samurai made it their exclusive 
business to pu ticipate in national affairs of state; and were 
therefore much concerned in politics, whereas the commoners, 
satistied with long subjection, cared for none of such things, 
Someone has said that any idea of politics is non-existent in 
our land. This is true of the vulgar and ignorant; but 
political knowledge is widely diffused in circles of well-in- 
formed people. Truly the difference in the amount of ap- 
preciation of politics existing in our lettered and unlettered 
communities is as wide as the expanse between heaven and 
earth. To maintain balance and harmony between them is 
most difficult, the wise adding to their wisdom, and the foolish 
progressing in ignorance. ‘Uhis is the fifth obstacle. 


Two thousand five hundred and mere years ago our 
nationality was founded, Since then many changes have oc- 
curred, but as they were merely dynastic struggles between 
two houses of imperial lineage, or contests for military 
supremacy on the part of various heroes, no opportunity 
occurred for the introduction of reform into the system of 
Government, which remained as despotic as ever through 
hundreds of years. Hence there was no chance of national 
progress. Slow indeed were the steps of our country in 
civilization as compared with those of Occidental nations. 
Unceivilized peoples maintaining their natural disposition are 
not bereft of the power of growth; and hence we may{call 
them young; but semi-civilized nations, whose innate 
strength of growth has been arrested by artificial laws, wo 
must call old. Thus our countrymen seem to be not young 
but very aged. ‘This is the sixth obstacle. 

Our national education is of three kinds—Shinteistic, 
Confucian, aud Buddhist. The first is a relic of old 
theocratic rule, and was long of valuable assistance to the 
ancient sovereign administration. Buddhism is an imported 
creed ; and almost became tho state religion, but is always 
subservient to politics, forming w link of union between 
Government and Faith. Again, in Confucianism we have a 
mixture of politics and religion, the principles controlling 
either being huld to emanate from the same source, Govern- 
ment being regarded as a paternal institution whose main 
office it is tu protect and instruct its people. Thus Govern- 
ment and Religion trespassing on each other’s domains have 
interfered, here with the private life of the people, there with 
the administration of public affairs, inflicting injury on one 
side or the other, ‘This is the seventh obstacle. 

Such is the land whieh our party bas to reclaim :—such 
the obstacles to be removed. I know that the work before 
us is difficult. What kind of hoe and plough shall we, then, 
employ? In order to organize a constitutional Government, 
and to effect the perfection of public liberty, each individual 
inus&é cast egotism away and assume a pure patriotism. 
People must work into the groove of mutual assistance. A 
“country”? and Goverment institutions are but means for 
the protection of personal rights by popular unity, Hence, if 
a man wishes to enjoy liberty through the protection of his Gé- 
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vernment he must eaerifice a portion of his inherent and per- 
sonal freedom, and must strive to: acquire anational liberty. 

If an individual can live satisfactorily in a state of isolation 
without caring for the commonweal, he may be as selfish and 
extravagant as he pleases without ceding any of his personal 
freedom. Nevertheless, prople ean only enjoy life by mixing 
with their fellows and depending upon the community, and 
therefore their aim should be to secure civil liberty, by 
making mutual concessions. The extension of national 
liberty is an addition to the security of individual freedoin ; 

and this should be the ambition of every community. 

Yet our compatriots aro still enamored of seclusion, anid 
destitute of patriotic feeling, and cannot comprehend 
the meaning of sacrificing ‘personal latitude to public 
benefit. ‘Chis is a traditional abuse born of despotisin. 
The owly way fo ameliorate it is to allow the public to 
participate in public affairs, by which means they will grow 
to understand that national and individual alvantages are 
identical in their effects. Our party should abjure all idens 
of personal insulation, and should strive for the public 
benefit. ‘Lhis is the first thing I hope from you. 


The aim of the members of our party should be to govern 
themeelves; not to control others. The latter operation is 
much more easy than the foriner, Naturally every person 
prefera ease to hardship; but those who lead the public 
should give ease to others and keep difficulties for them. 
selves, ‘The accomplizhment of this duty is the first wish 
of a great man responsibile for the discharge of Government 
functions, and anxious to write his record in deeds of 
merit, regar dless alike of personal fame and risk. In coun- 
tries where the men capable of such deeds are few the 
lighter the task for Chose that undertake it. Ina country 
where all are eager, the fewer will succeed ; and in our 
land there is plenty. of room fur as many as ‘like to try to 
exercise their ability and put their knowledge to good 
use without endeavoring to be absolute rulers, Speneer, 
the learned Kuglishman, wishing to ineuleate this principle, 
says that he himself is an emperor and a born Jegislator. 
Aud, so, to discharge adiffienlt duty manfully, bencfiting 
the public and governing oneself, is to be in the Government | § 
without oceupying any official position. Our party should 
leave case to others aud court difficulty for itself, It should 
dash jealousy aside, hold fast to uprightness, and frame the 
foundation on which shall be built the edifice of self-Govern- 
ment. ‘This is my second desire for your welfare. 


Should our party really desire to cement its union, and to 
vanquish its opponents, its members must most evidently be 
mutually friendly; but must respect the principles, rather 
than the persons, of their associates. ‘The freedom to which 
we 80 earnestly aspire is the principle which pervades heaven 
and earth, and not a merely selfigh attribute. A party which 
is merely devoted to the persons of its leaders is a private 
undertaking, while one concerned fur the popular benefit alone 
is a public institution, ‘The one is weak through depending 
on the power of its leaders: the other strong in its own 
faith and the power of numbers. An old author says :— 
“All the soldiers of a great army can be captured; but the 
thoughts of the most vulgar person cannot ‘be arrested.” 
The reason is that, iv the former ense, the courage of the 
whole force dopends on oue man's reliance upon “another, 
while in the latter a person has full faith in himself. So 
long as people revere the principles, rather than the persons, 
of their leaders, they will preserve the existence of their party 
even if the chiefs should die. My third desire for you is 


that you will follow the principles rather than the persons 
of your leaders, 


One urgent need of our party is to accumulate the force of 
many individuals. Speaking generally the well-educated are 
highly progressive, while the mere well-to-do are inclined (o 
put a rein on thought; and men of experience are of even a 
nore advanced conservatism, ‘Lhus in the people we find 

many grades of opinion ; but so long as their object is iden- 
tical with our own we should do our best to draw the: to 
ourselves, caring nothing for minor differences of opi maton, 
We find such disagree ‘mmené even among those whose main 
viewa for the reforin of Governmont are identical, 
would have a unicameral, another 
Some believe in universal franchise, 
a property qualification fur elec tore. 
these questions, however, can we be relegated to the time 
when the form of Government has been reconstituted. ‘To 
engage in frivolous disputes ou small subjects befure the duc 
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time for neHGew acnoriidiene Wetlvorene-aal ice. | lume Ton fallastorat Naw. eens reform has come, disregarding the accomplish. 
ment of our main object is, in the w ords of the old proverb, 
“tobe likea singer girl who expends his voice before he leaves 
the green room.’ In the West the strife of political parties 
conduces to the public welfare. But there the controver. 
sialists have the tradition of time and esperienee. Here 
they have nothing but youth and inexpericuce. And should 
parties without ckill and knowle. lov, in our country which is 
entering into anew phaso of lite, fall into causeless dis 
putes upon trifling pee they may cause us to fail in the 
object of our enterprise, What I wish to indicate is that 
our party should not concern itself too much with particulars 
but generously strive to establish a great union. ‘This is my 
fourth wish for you, 

And the object of our union is to institute a form of 
Government wherein the people shal! have a voice in publio 
affairs. Public opinion is the axis round which should re- 
volve Government policy, On its prosperity or decay depends 
the prosperity of a Government. For its promotion and the 
simultaneous inauguration of a beneficial policy we must 
educate the people in politics. A good administration and 
the felicity of the commonwealth are dependent upon public 
opinion, in-so-much as the governed can prevent their 
rulers from making arbitrary usu of political power, If 
those governed are wholly ignorant cf politics and unable 
to impose any check on their rulers by the expression of 
public opinion, even a good anda perfect polity may degene- 

rate into selfishnesa and tyranny; and the people will be 
deprived of all the benefits designed for them. 

Good peoples make good Governments, ‘Therefore while 
reforming the Government and making it a permanent in- 
stitution, we must reform the national character and make 
our people good. When the differences of political opinion 
between the lettered and nme tenes classes are very great 
and their concord is disturbed, there is no hope of establish. 
ing a substantially public fevling. Our party should strive 
to bring the cultured into communion with the uncultivated, 
to improve the ignorant, and, thus, to form a communion of 
ideas, building up public “happiness and national welfare on a 
sound foundation, ‘This is my fifth destre. 

Should cate party desiry to bring, with swift steps, our 
country, already old in the sense | ‘have described, to the 
path of civilization, we must take decisive measures, ‘To 
lustrate, A youth who has plonty of time before him 
for study may pursne a regular curriculum on establish- 
ed rules; but an old) man » desiring to learn must tale 
more extraordinary incasures, It is quite in the re- 
gular course of: events that a man who can govern hin 
self and control his family should participate in national 
affairs; but our countrymen—who are already old—must 
learn their lesson by an expeditious method. The enlighten- 
ed systems of Government obtaining in Western lands hava 
grown with the growth of the people, aud are therefore in 
accord with the ordinary course of events. If our old coun- 
try desires to overtake the Occident it must take the 
nearest way. Sume old literate may object to this proposi- 
tion, asking how a man who cannot govern himself or keep 
his family i in order can participate in national business P Or, 
again, while the countries of the West have progressed in 
accord with the natural order of things, how can our country 
be expected to reach the end of its journey by a short cut ? 
Such querists are of obsolete ideas. ‘The affairs of this world 
are full of life: not dead. Our party must not take heed 
of such worthless and commonplace persons. They must 
contribute to our national progress till we have outpaced 
the Western world. This is my sixth hope for you. 

Our party desires a liberal, but not a meddling, policy. 
The interference of a Government with the private affairs of 
the people is due to its ignorance of thy distinction between 
politics and religion—publie and personal matters. Govern- 
ment interference means the loss of independence. Our 
party would discriminate between politics and religion, and 
oppose Government interference with private aTairs. Pros 
pagation of liberal principles by our party is a public and 
nut a private venture, Those “who agree with us in these 
respects are good friends of liberty; and, a:tho: wh they 
may not be in Pharm: ony with us in our private relations, yet 
we ean be in perfect accord with them otherwise and, on the 
other hand, those who, however tutimate they may be with us 
privately, op pose the cause of libs ty cannot march in the 
same way With ux. Thus in striving’ for public progress we 
must not be encumbered by private relations, win ulee versa. 
What we have to do is to go steadily forward taking a foot 
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where we sacrifice an inch. 
you. 

IT am well aware, as I have before said, that it is not an 
easy task to reclaim the waste lands, and to sow the crop 
that shall bring us ina good harvest of liberty. Yet employ 
the aims that I have expressed as your hoes and ploughs. 
Anything can be accomplished by steadfast endeavor, while 
no success awaits the man who dislikes and neglects his 
work. ‘Take, for instance, the case of the late Saigo Taka- 
mori, He was a great and a valiant man. At the first 
rising of the people of the Western coast, he deemed his 
enterprise so difficult, so impossible, that, with the priest 
Gessho, he threw himself into the Satsuma sea, He was 
rescucd, and thereafter strove so earnestly that he brought 
about the restoration, In more recent years, thinking that 
the object he then had in view was easy of attainment, he 
sigually failed. He was no braver at first than at last; but 
his first suecess was due to his strenuous endeavors, and his 
last failure to his careless remissness. From all this I con- 
clude that, in our propagation of liberal principles, we 
shall attain suecess, if wo strive steadily, neither contemn- 
ing the work as too facile, nor turning back from it if we 
find it difficult, To secure liberty we need sincerity and 
strong endeavor, not trick and intrigue. Some inconsiderate 
persons, wishing for freedom, plot and scheme to attain their 
object. I say that they are both injudicious and imprudent, 
There is reason in all things, ‘The wise man does not hesi- 
tale: the brave man does not fear. Although there are 
many obstacles on that waste land of liberty which we are 
anxious to reclaim with your aid, yet staunch toil with hee 
and plough will remove them all. Sharp cold of winter 
and suffocating summer heats alike must not arrest our 
labor though they may injure growth of plant and ripening 
of fruit. 1 believe that ere long our party will be reaping 
the crop of liberty. You must, then, be diligent. 


_- 














CHESS PROBLEM, 
By 8S. Loyp. 
Irom American Chess Nuts. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF APRiL 8TH, 
BY J. Euson, 
White: 
1.—Q, to K. Kt. a. ch, 
2.—Kt. to K. B. 7, ch. 
3.—R. to K. B. 6, mate. 
Correct ans‘ver received from Tesa, 


Black, 
1.—B. or P, takes Q. 
2.—K. Lo K,. B. db. 


— 


YOKSHAMA-TOXIO RAILWAY, 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 
AM. AN AM Aw. aM. P.M. Pw. P.M. Pow. P.M. P.s. P.M. P.M. P.O. 


7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.39 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 


UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKONAMA. 
AM. A.M. AM. AE. AM. Pw. Pat, PM. Pw. pam. PAM. PAM. PAW, P.M. 


7.0 $.15 9,30 10.15 11,80 12,45 2.0 3,15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10,40 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, ‘Tokio, Japan. 








Barometer. 
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Clear [Cloudy Rainy} Clear | Clear | Rainy|Cloudy 


REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 
wecnus sped enensieqepness represents velocity of wind. 
s iciascesabbelonenbutientapeaseen percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 30.0 miles per hour on Thursday at 6 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. ; 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°387 
inches on Friday at 2 p.m, and the lowest was 29°671 inches on 
Thursday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 69.3 0n Tuesday, and 
the lowest was 38.4 on Friday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 64.8 and 36.2 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.519 inches against 
0.483 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARD S. 


a 8, German barque Lrnst, Zerrahn, 356, from Takao, Sugar, to 

Inese, 

April 9, Japanese steamer Jaiyu Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 9, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 9, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, from San Fran- 
cisco, Mails and General, to O, & O, Co. 

April 9, Japanese steamer Aokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 9, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, G.E.O. Hamsay, 558, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Cp. 

April 10, British steainer Breconshire, Wiliams, 1,242, from Lon- 
don vid Hongkong, Mails and General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
April 11, Japanese steamer T'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, from Ha- 

odate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 11, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from Yoks 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M, B. Co, 
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April 18, Japancse steamer Nayoya Meru, Walker, 1,914, from 
Shanshai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 13, Britieh steuner Aafia, Seaborne, 1,214, from London 
vin Honekonyg, General, to Sinith, Baker & Co. 

April 13, British baryuentin Lifa, Watt, 314, from Takao, Sugar, 
to Chinese. 

April 13. British steamer Zaue esi, Moule, 1,549, from Hongkong. 
Mails and General, to P. & O. Co, 

April 13, 1. B. Mo's Gunboat Acetre/, Capt. Lang, 610 tons, 4-guns, 
355 H.P., from Kote. 

April 13, American brig Levi Stereas, David Gilmore, 50], from 
Newcastle, N.S.W., Coils, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

April 14, Japanese steamer Wakavoura Mara, Christensen, from 
from Kobe, Mailsand (:eneral, to ALB. Co. 


PASSENGERS, 
Per Japanese s'eamer Yuiyy Maru from Yokkaichi 
in steerage, 


Per Japanese steamer Shayio AZaru from Hakodate : 
in steerage. 


:—70 Japanese 
- 54 Japanese 


Per British steamer Q:ormie from San Vranciseo :—For “cko- 
hama: Lieut. A. Jd. -Jehnson, US Nw. Messra. HS. Elsiffer, US.N., 
J. M. C. Pickerell, U SON. Sfies Gibbs, Miss Aoki, Mr. and Mis. C. 
HL. Maeyv. Messrs. EL HD House, Paul fasei. EL B. Drow and fainily. 
J.J. Baekheister, Jo UL Garry. AL Gireppi, 2B. Bournside, PL Ger ens, 
A.M. Kunst, RoW. Littie. avd Ko Kun Hua and family in cabin ; 
and 2 Europeans in steerare. Por Henskong: Messrs. Grant Scott 
and W. Irwin Kext incibing- and 179 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Jmeera Aurn trom Kole :—140 dapanese. 


Per Pritish steamer Breven tire from Loudon vid Hongkong i— 
Mrs. Buoth, three Miss Booths, and Master Dooth. 


Per Japanese steamer Zukachiho Maru from Hakodate :—20 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marv from Shanghai aud ports = 
For Yokohaina: Dr. and Mra. Bates, Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Hahn- 
huber and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Si:ime-aki, Messrs. Herbert 
and servant, Shimesahki, Ewing. Marshall, Johannes, Cuthbertson, 
Maridii:ldt, Roberts. Yatabe, Nutagata, Kawai, Toxuda, Fukuhara, 
Mateiny, Kawifuchi. dsobe, Katata, Ida, and Aloko Jony, (Chinese 
Consul at Kobe) inenbin ; 3 Europeans, 1S Chinese and 350 Japanese 
insteerage. For San Francisco: Mecsrs. Leiper, US.N., Gage, 
U.S.N.. Bard, USN. and Bois, US... in cabin. Por Liverpool : 
Lord Dalrymple and servant in cabin. 


Per British steamer Zawhe<i from Hongkong :— From London : 
Mrs. Vincent incabin. From Honekens : Mr. and Mrs, T. Jackson, 
8 children, 1} infant and 3 Chinese servants, Mr, and Mrs. Coxon. 
Messrs. Waller, Ah Sun and servant, and Yai ixai Peng in cabin; 
and 16 Chinese in stecraze, 

Per Japanese stcamer Wal-taonra Maru from Kobe :—Mrs. Davis, 
Miss Sutherland, HW. Warding, and 2 Japanese in cabin; 102 Ja- 
panese and J72 Convictsin steerage. 





OUTWARDS. 


April 10, Japanese steamer Jayonoura Maru, Textor, 415. 
Yokkaichi, Maids and General. despatehed by M. B. Co. 

April 11, Japanese barque Aveaujishina Maru, Creighton, 572, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast. despatched by M. B. Co. 

April }1, British steamer Occanic, Metcalfe, 3.700, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & QO, Co. 

eat 1, Japanese steamer Arduntivne, Jones, 475, for Kochinotz, 
allast. ; 

April 12, Amcrican barqne Northern Light, Campbell, 335, on a 
Vhaling cruise, despatehed by Captain, 

April 12, Japanese steamer Vamaura Maru, Carrew, 559, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 12. Japanese steamer Vukusago Mara, Young, 1.230, for 
ee and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 
‘oO. 

April 12, Japanese steamer Sharia Afarn, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 15, French steamer Je/ga, Catirand, 1,502, for Llongkong, Mails 
and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 


for 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steer Tukexayo Mare for Shanghai and ports :— 
H. I. HH. Prince Kuni-ni-Miya, Mr. and Mrs. Drew and 3. chi dren, 
teneral Stahel, Mrs. Ono, Mrs. Ko Kum Ian, 5° eluldren and 
servant, Captain Hay, Messrs. J. UL Barry, R. W. Little, J. J. 
Bucheister, C.K. Fenner, Kofuji, Tanaka, Kano, Mackenzie, Stone 
and son, S. Mitsui, B. Mitsui, Nishimura. Watanabe, Fucho. Horita, 
Sugiyama, Wada, [sahai, Yayo, Iversen, Peckrell Jé!siffer, W. Bar- 
rie, and Utosonomiya in cibin, 

Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :—H. E.G. de Roquette 
(French Minister) Messrs Hl. Crawford, John Robertson, bavid 
Jones, F. da Row, and A. Viest and son in cabin ; and 2 Chinese in 
stecrage. 





CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Zanbest from Hongkong :-— 
Sugar 9,O91 pkgs. 
Nice... e eee 451 iB) 
Merchandise ... 13723! fins 


we 11,767 pkgs. 


DOG 4is+ Sed: HS cde 
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Per Japanese steamer Nayoya Varu from Shanghai and ports :-— 
Treasure ... ves eee ace cee wee cee | $18,000.00 

Per French steamer Volyt for Hongkong :— 
Suk for France... .20 coe cee tee te 

Kugland ... 


258 bales. 
78 oy 


366 bales. 


La 33 


Total 








REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Hakodate on 
the Gth of April. Fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
iu port on the 9th instant. 


The British steamer Oceanic reports :—Left San Francisco on the 
16th of March at 3p.m. Experienced moderate to strong variable 
winds thrcughout the entire passage. Anchored in Yokohama at 
9am. on Sunday the 9th of April. 

The Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru reports: Left Kobe on the 
Gth ivsiant at 6 p.m.; had a light to moderate East and sonth- 
tasterly winds with thick rainy weather throughout. 

The British steamer Brecouxhire reports :—Left Hongkong on the 
2nd of April at 5 pan, From Hongkong to the North end of For- 
mosa, light variable breezes and foggy weather. On the 4th when off 
Formosa, experienced very heavy gale of wind and terrific sea ; 
slowed down for 24 hours, the sea making a complete break over the 
ship, washing away Wheel-Lox, gratings, scttees, and everything 
aft. also sinashiny the side out of the Port cutter. From thence to 
port strong gales and very heavy sea and rain. No observations 
were taken throughout. 


NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 





AMEKILICA ...cccccccererecreceeeeceoens .. P.M. Co. April 28th1 
AMRERICA..... icancaissaavechuacinneaes O. & O. Co. 

Evrorr, via [HONGKONG .....00 MM. M. Co. | April 19th2 
WAKODATEasiisissacevescats sescevacess, BE DB. Oo, | 

FLONGKONG Joe cceceeeeeeeeee wsiabtawer’ P. & O. Co April 28th 
HONGKONG, Vin NODK..... eee M. B. Co. 
PEON GONG soa secsaseew atsusnsawenseess P.M. Go. | 

RUNGE aac A ozceat. varetsaarovten O.&O0.Co. | April 20th3 


M. B. Co. 
1.—Left San Francisco, April 8th, City of Tokio. 
2.—Left Hongkong, April llth, (evening), Zanaés. 
3.-Left Hongkong, April 13th, Arabic. 


___NEKT WAAIL LEAVES FOR, 


Snancaiual Trodo & Nadasakt,.. ' April 20th 








AMURICA .cccccccsrecccereens idtecnwasc »| BP. M. Ov. 

AMERICA « ceeeeeee sj setnesnaudavnatees ./ O. & O. Co. April 22ud 
Kunore, vin HONGKONG ......60. !P. & O. Co. April 19th 
Eurnove, via MonaKkona ........ M. M. Co. April 23rd 
PL AOD A VEE jo civess seta seons aeccecuss | M. 2B. Co. 

HONGKONG, Via KOBE ........ccc ee ‘BM. B. Co. 

FH NGKUNG cr ccexscagavae cuacxios: ~O. & O. Co 

HONGKONG occ cece eee cbgebatsct ees P.M. Co. 

SHANGHAT, Hroco,& Nagasane, MB. Co; April 19th 





The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘' Pacific Mail,” and the “ Veninsular and Oriental ’’ 
Companies, are approximate only. 


_—- 


—_——_ -—— 











PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 14th of April, 1882). 
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Monday........ 4, 10] 49 | 48,5) 49:55) — {| —~] 7] 
Tuesday......... yy D1] 492, 505% ].50%) mm | — ] 7] 
Wednesday ... 5, 12} 51 | 514/52) —| ~| TI] 7 
Thursday ...... a 13) 52775) 514% be Sb ae 
Friday ......... - oe mre of bt | -—-|- | = 4. 
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The following are the signals made from the lightship to denote 
the approach of vessels :-— 

Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 
vessel below, at the yard arm. 

Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below 
at the peak. 

Man-of-war :—National flag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing versels :—Fora ship: tlag B. (red) : barque. flag C. (red 
ball on white ground): brix flag D. (white ball on blue ground), 
schooner, fiag I’. (white ball on red ground) all commercial code, 
with the vessel's national Hag below as goon as it can be made out, 
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NAME. 





STEAMERS. 


Antonio 
Breconshire 
Hiroshima Maru 
be rang 

agoya Maru 
Zambesi 


SAILING SHIPS. 


Adele 

Anastasia Cashman 
Anglo Indian 
Bota 

Diana 

Ernst 

Gitanilla 
Kiwa Elizabeth 
Levi Stevens 
Mary C. Bohm 
North Star 
Ohude 

Oteme 

Otsego 

Sophie 
Valparaiso 


Seaborne — 
Williams 
Haswell 
Homery 
Walker 
Moule 


Gouldes 
Tibbey 
Kirkpatrick 
Watt 
Peterson 
Zerrahn 
Hunt 
Johnstone 
D. Gilmore 
Baade 


Ridderbjelke 


ilson 
Snow 
Pearce 
Binge 
F, Meyer 


CAPTAIN. | FiaG AND Ric. 


British steamer 
British steamer 
Japanese steamer 
French steamer 
Japanese steamer 
British steamer 


Russian schoone 
American schooner 
British barque 
British barkentine 
American schooner 
German barque 
British barque 
Russian schooner 
American brig 
German schooner 
Russian schooner 
American schooner 
American schooner 
American schooner 
German brig 
German barque 








Tons. 





1,214 
1,242 
1,870 
1,273 
1,914 
1,540 


From 


London viii Hongkong 
London vid Hongkong 


Shanghai & ports 
Hongkong 
Shanghai & ports 
Hongkong 


Kurile Islands 
Okotsk 


k 
ta a ala 


Takao 

Korsakoff 
Newcastle, N.S. W. 
Kurile Islands 
Hakodate 

Kurile Islands 
Kurilo Islands 
Kurile Islands 
Takao 

Takao 


Cardiff via Nagasaki 
Takao 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOODR. 








CONSIGNEES, 


ARRIVED. 








Smith, Baker & Co. 
Adaméon, Bell & Co. 





M. B. Co. 
M. M. Co. 
M. B. Co. 
P. & O: Co. 
; F. Retz 
Nov. 28 | Captain 
Mar. 17 | John Middleton 
pril 13 | Chinesé 
Nov. 26 | Captain 
April 8 | Chinese 
ar. 9] John Middleton 
— Captain 
April 13 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
ar. 20 | P. Bohm 
Sept. 12 | Order 
Sept. 30} Captain 
Nov. 26 | Captain 
Nov. 15 | Captain 
April 4 Chinese 
April 7 | Chinese 


nn 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 








NAME. Guns.| Tons. Hy P. DESCRIPTION. WHuERE FROM. CoMMANDER. 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 0... coe cee oe cee 5 523 180 Sloop | Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
- HONGO); sek - cece. -aee- Ge ees OES 1,761 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
a Nisshin own nee ee eee eee} 13 | * 755 250 Sloop © do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
eS JiNYOL wc nes dan nee see aes] 2 898 350 Imperial Yacht do. Sawano Taneteteu 
ENGLISH—Kostrel ... ... cco 2. coe veel) 4 610 100 Gunboat Kobe M. W. Lang 
FRENCH—Kersaint ...00 0.0 ee ee ee wee] 1,200 120 Corvette Hongkong — 


SS ee ee ee ereinneeneninennnpemaiiaense sina 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


a aaa aa a Pa aa a a aa aaa a EE I a a 











DESTINATION, NAME. AGENTS. To Be Despattuen. 
Hongkong vii Hiogo and Nagasaki Zambesi P. & O. Co. April 19th, at 
N ow York ao. aes ae sie. Gaus « 20 Galley of Lorne Smith, Baker & Co. Quick ‘lespatck, 
New York ... Glenavon Jardine, Matheson & Co. End of May 
San Francisco... 10. cee ee tee nee Arabic O. & O. Co. April 22nd at 10 a.m. 
Shanghai and ports... 0. 0 6. see one Nagoya Maru M. B. Co. . April 19th, at 6 a.m. 
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IMPORTS.—Transactions continue on the smallest sents, and while best 9 Ibs. Shirtings aro a little higher, 
Yarns eenerally ave weaker. All other goods are more or less nominal and call for no special remark. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continned, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medinm ... per Daas $26.c0 to 29.00 | Victoria Lawns ... ...12 yds. iy per piece $0.65 to 0.724% 
Civod to Best... ..  .. $31.00 to 32.00 | ‘Tatfachelass:— 4... «02 ,, ” $1.90 to 2.00 
Bombay, ‘No. 20 = da. a 5 $27.00 to 29.00 |, Lei 
Nos. 28 to 32) Common te Medium bes ss $31.00 to 32.00 WOOLLENS :— 
= iw (oul to Best oo... + $33.00 to 84.00 | Plain Orleans v.00. oe. eee 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.25 
», 38to 42 Gee as Bade, aes 5 - $36.00 to 37.50 | Figured Orleans... «4. oe. 29-30 ,,, 31 ,, ... 3.50 to 4.00 
; Italian Cloth 2... 20.0 22. ose 30 ,, 32,, .. 0.17 to 0.29 
CYTION PIECE GOODS :— Moussclines de Laines :—Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14} to O16" 
Grey Shirtings :—S} WA apse piece = 3 afin, $1.80 to 2.29 do. Itajime 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.18 to 0.25 
9 a S$, Adin. $2.00 to 2.59 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.30 to 0.40 
1 ‘Cloths tap Ti cs5:. “eee VES, 50 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.55 | Cloths. Pilots... 1... ... we 54, to 56, «+» 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— Siders wg EAN, - $1.60 to 1.72! Presidents... ... ... 54,, 1056,.... 045 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted ...0 0.2.24 6,0 SQin. ss $1.35 to 2.25 Union... 54 ,, to56 ,.... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Satcens Black S2in. per yard — §0.085 to 0.10 | Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 6B Ibs. perdb. ... 0.47 to 0.41 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2plb.24yds.801n. per plece $1.40 to 1.60 
Do. Yhto2tlb.24°,, 80in.,, $1.65 to 1.75 |ULON :— 
Do. Bib... 2.24 4, 80in, if $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round ae io ‘ond nee .» $2.60 to $2.75 
Volvets:—EPlack . ... ...85 4, 22in. ,, $6. 60 to §.50 | Nailrod assorted ag dis ti Me ... $2.30 to $2.70 


do. smallsize..., = Pa sax ... $2.80 to $3.10 


KEROSENE.—Six thonsand cases changed hands on Saturday last at $2.16 to $2.20, aecording to brand,- 
since when no sales have taken place. Deliveries during the week bave been 14,000 cases, leaving tho present 


stocks about 178,000 cases. 
SUGAR.—Stocks are on tho increase, and therefore ready sales are male, in proportion to arriva's. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Sugar :-—Formosa in bag, New... 0.0.6. eee eee eee ~pervicul $4.25 to $4.30 
=e TaisCatoo TN Nad. cede. aed. See see Vea ‘ $4.20 to $4.25 
of Ching-pak and ike- pak... bia is - $8.00 to $9.00 
+4 China No. 4-5 9, Kfun and Kook. fah .. ie eae 54 36.75 to $8.00 

Brown Formosa _... Bus, ane. ade $3.80 to $3.S5 

Kerosone Oil . Gus, “aw. Ree aaa Tee eee eee? -toess’ Aa por case $2.20 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During the week the market has beon quiet, and holders in several instances wera 80 anxious 
to effect tales that business was pessible at even $20 reduction on the quotations given below. ‘The aspect of the 
market has however completely changed at the close, a sudden demand having sprung up, and sellers have become 
shy and reluctant te do business oven at current rates, Settlements for the wok are 310 piculs, viz; Hanks 73 
piculs, Filatures 193 piculs, Kukedas 36 pi tculs, and Hamatsky 8 piculs. ‘Total settlements to Ante 15,463 piculs, 


Stock 3,700 piculs. 


Tian ks2— Nos. 1G 2. . isesdacevceasues tate csvescsrstacvencae se. ox $560 to $570 
oy i: etn.  sekdenan dp eeuneieseboucesehad ereseucatreesnets ets $520 to $540 
0 magi. Lac utesas es etschationte need: $460 to $500 
Filatures. ia OS sn Weasn: Vavaneagessseecaaaersedwav nee ees eetead $680 to S690 
D sancouvaniureeecs s pikavancaaltamumeeeasauanesees $640 to $650 
Kakedas. iiest Eset eiednidiguiaenTaeatewesean wee ene whecder: $640 to $650 
‘s Merlitim: 0 (OO seisictacesaasctavsccesteasan~oncess $600 to $620 

3 COMMON, — cece ices dear seisae ateatorsee eee araas $550 to $57 


TEA.—For tho first few days after our Inst issne there was some inquiry for low grads tens which 
resulted in settlements of 450 piculs ; lately, however, the demand has entirely censed. About one picul of new leaf 


3 ‘ 


las been received in garden samples, which shows a decided improvement upon the first samples of Inst season 
Common Kh Lee siete sve Ae | aoe : aan se sae “ee 
(ood Common ... see io eee wes ~ Fines Kea ose bee iss oe ——— 
Medinm .. 00... — Se se anil | Choice wees) Nominal 
Good Medium Choicosrt 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—But few transactions have been reported, and rates have remained steady thronghout 
the week. 


STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ..... Pe vee ON | On Sraxncuat—PBank SF |) See ee 123 
Peres ke. Ee na elas eccca acct céscsdewise ces 3, tt} Private 10 days’ S00 |) oor 73} 
ss Vrivate 4 months’ sight... 0... 3.10 |, ON New York—Bank Bills on demand........-...6 914 
e in 6... ig-. ” eutioceeae tecone 310} : Private 30 days’ cizht.. Line wee 
Ox Panis Baik Bret) vcten-aicesoscessacneercnss agen 4.75 | Os Sax Frascisco— Rank Bills on demand... Sc aiences ae 
Private 6 mouths’ BING 4 cratsievect seuss. 4.85 | Private 30 uaaye: sight . ee: 

ON HoxaKoxg—Bank BUI 3 revs ice vaseaneuecunnas & ° disct. Kixsatz hat aclepinale . 1.54 

Private LO days’ sight ............... cee 


+e 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—There is nothing of momest to report during the week. The Takao-Melbourne busin -ss 
Appears to le filled, and for Newehwang to Hongkong there is but litde domand ; and quotations have again fallen, 
25 (0 BO cents being at present pree ne while. Phe Getanilla sails in a day or two for Kobe, to lond Rice for 


OnLy ‘ant 
Mo foeusne on private terms, Tire steams aips Galley of Lorue, Strathleven : and Glenavon ave advertised for New 


York vid Suez Canal, to be despatched towards the later end of May. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe a 








NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


(No. 2 of the 15th year of Meiji, 1882). 





NOSHAF AND NEMORO LIGHTS. 


——————— 


ISLAND OF YEZO. 


ALTERATION OF THE PERIOD OF 
DISCONTINUATION. 





HIS Government of Japan hereby gives notice, that 
the Beacon Light on Cape Noshaf, and the Staff 
Light on Benten-sima, (Nemoro anchorage), both situated 
in the province of Nemoro, Island of Yezo, which were 
formerly discontinued on the 15th December each year and 
re-exhibiled on the Ist April, will, in the future, be ex- 
hibited every night through all the vear except February 
during which month no light will be shown. 


SASAKI TAKANORI. 
Minister of Kobusho. 


Tokei, April 13th, 1882. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 





No. 1 of the 15th year of Meiji, (1882), 





Foc SIGNAL ON BOARD LIGHT-VESSELS, 
YOKOHAMA & HAKODATE. 


Te Government of Japan hereby gives notice, that 

vessels approaching or passing the Light-vessels in 
the harbours of Yokobama and Hakodate, in foggy or thick 
weather, will be warned of their proximity by ringing a 
bell on board the Light-vessels 5 times in quick enccession 
at interva's not exceeding 5 minutes. 


SASAKI TAKANORI, 
Minister of Kobusho. 


Tokei, April 10th, 1882, 
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MI SCELLANEOUS. 





NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


FOOCHOW DISTRICT, No. 1. 


MINT EREVER. 











OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a shoal or eand 

bauk has formed in the fair way of the river bout 

eight enables below the lower limit point of the Payoda 
Anchorage. 

Tis dimensions aro one enble in length and one-third of 
acable in width, 

The following bemtugs are approximately taken from 
the shonlest part of the bank on which, at the Low water 
Springs, thore nro cight feet of wator :— 

TIN-CHT ($ &&) Village, Joss House, East, distant 
about one and a half enbles. 

HALF-TIDE-ROCK (72 PG #8), 
about 2 enbles. 

N. E. CORNER OF CUSTOM HOUSE, 8. 87° W. 

THE PAGODA, S. 72° W. 

BUUFF on with Yang-Heii (2 AR), NM. 56° E£. 

The size, form and position of this bank is liasble to 


S. 18° W.,, distant 


frequent change owing to tidal and other influences, | 
(Signed) C. H. PALMER, 
Harbour Master. 
- Wy. EDGAR, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, ° 


Custom Howser, 
Foochow, 21st Murch, 1882. 





The “Lion” Fire Insurance. 
Company, Limited. 





AMALGAMATION OF THE “ BRITANNIA HOME AND 
COLONIAL FIRE ASSOCIATION ” WITH THEs 


“ Anglo-French Fire Insurance 
Company, Limited.” 


£1,000,000. 


Subscribed Capital, .:. ... ... 
Paid-up Capital,... ... ... £ 200,000. 
Reserve Fund, cos ae eee «6 ~©=—- 0,000 


ls UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agents 
for the above Association, are prepared to issue 


Policies ot Insurance at Current Rates. 
SCHOENE & MOTTU. 
Yokohama. September 26th, 1881. 


— 


China Fire Insurance Company, 
(LIMITUED.) 


HE rate on FIRST-CLASS GODOWNS is this day 
reduced to 1} per cent less 20 per cent discount. 


MOURILYAN, HEIMANN & Co., 
Agents. 
Yokohama, January 5th, 1881. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


- CHARTERED 
MERCANTILE BANK 


INDIA, LONDON & CHINA, 


INCORPORATED BY RoyraL CuanrreR. 


Capital Paid Up- - - - - -£750,000 
With power to increase to - - - £1,500,000 









MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1851, 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - £1,500,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Threadneedle Street, LONDON. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 


ns 














AUSTRALIA, MaorirTIvs, 
CrEYLon, Cuina, Head Office: 
Inpra, Sincarone, 65, Old Broad Street, London. 


And JAPAN, 
London Bankers: 


BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. BANK OF ENGLAND—LONDON JOINT STOCK 





Tux Bank or ENGLAND. BANK. 
Tue Union Bang or Lonpon. : 
Tne Bank or Scorianp. Branches : 
.VHE NationaL Bank or ScoTLann. Bombay, Singapore, 
> 
THe CommerciAL Bank or ScorTyann. Calcutta, Penang, 
Madras, Batavia, 
Tae Britiso Linen Company Bank. Ceylon, Hongkong, 
Tne Provincia, Bank oF IRgELanp. Rangoon, Shanghai 
Toe National Bank (IRELAND). ate a 
aa YOKOHAMA BRANCH. 





FINHE Bank issues drafts on the London Joint Stock 
BANKERS IN AMERICA. Bank at 3 and 4 months sight, nlso on its Head 


Office, and Branches and Agents in New York, San Fran- 
THE BANK OF CALIFORNTA, cisco, Melbourne, Syduey, &e.; and grants Credits and 
AND Circular Notes for the use of travellers, negotiable in all 


places of importance throughout the world. 
BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Current accounts are kept, nnd Fixed Deposits received 
Dace CORPORATION receives Deposits repayable at 





L. C. MASFEN, 


Manager, 


on terms to be ascertyined at the office or on application Ly 
pleasure, or for fixed periods hearing Interest. 


letter to the Manager. 
They conduct Remittance and Exchange business with 
most parts of the world, and transact Loans, Discounts, and 
vory other description of Banking. 


OFFICE AT YOKOHAMA: 
L. CAMERON, Agent. 


OFFICE AT KOBE (HIOCO): 
G. W. THOMSON, Agent. 


Yokohama, December Ist, 1881. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept First 


Class Risks on the BLUFF, at 1 °/,. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents. 


Yokohama, January 12th, 1882 


The London & Staffordshire Fire 


Insurance Company, 
LIMITED. 


Capital, ... ... ...  ... £2,000,000. 


f big: undersigned having been appointed Agent for this 
Compauy, is preparcd to issue Policies at Current 
Rates on Property in Yokomama and T6x1r0. 


W. J. S. SHAND, 


General Agent for Japan, 
No. 32, Water Street. 


Yokohama, 7th Scptember 1880. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 

















Yokohama, January 13th, 1882. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, on behalf of this Company, 
are prepared to accept FIRE RISKS on First-cxass 
Gopowns and BonpzpD WareHousEs, at 1} per cent. and 
LIFE RISKS on Home Terss, and settle all claims 


thereon. 
W. M. STRACHAN & Co, 
Yokohama, January 6th, 1881, 








| ee entaeoas effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property st the current rates of preminm. 
Total Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality, 
WILKIN & ROBISON, 
A gents, 
Yokohama and Kobe, 
Yokohama, 10th June, 1880, to 
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PS. & E. ATKINSON'S i 








spepenat: Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Houqzet, 
‘ ‘ and all other ‘odours, of the finest quality only. Hi 


AGAINST SUN STROKE. ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


® a most fragran' Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


Ao very refreshing Wash which stimalates tha skin toa hoalthy i 


TRADE MARK 
| PERFUMERY, 
om ©6celobrated for nearly a century past, ia of the very bost English (Py 
: ne manufacture, For its purity nnd great excellence it has ie 
5 obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, ae 
5 Vienna, Philadelphia, At 
E 1 L W O O ) S ONLY GOLD MEDAL-—PARIS, 1878, 3: 
: m TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER CF MERIT,” a 
i MELBOURNE, ISS}. FA os 
PATIENT AIR CHANBER i 2 
mm ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR & 
HATS AND HELMETS : THE HANDKERCHIEF. re 
. ie White Rose, Frangipanno, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, y 

















T'o be obtained of all respectable Halters aud Outfitter : nation and promotce tho grow! of the bale,” 
and Wholesale only of | ATKINSON’S 2 
a ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, |, 
a @ powerful Perfume distilled from the finest fuwors. 2 
J 5 E L LW 0 0 D & S$ 0 N § j . ATKINSON'S WilTE ROSE TOMET VIMEGAR, BN 
° @ new and indispenrsble Toilet accompaninent, aud moet tg 
refreshing Perfumes for the Handkerehies i) 
LONDON. ATKINSON'S WiiiiTE ROSE TOOT! PASTE, eI 
ji and other Specialities and general articles of Pe:frnery nay ke 
——— m be obtained of all dealers throwjhuut the World, cud of tho © ‘s} 
miabulscturcrs i i\ 
Beware of Useless Imitations. 3 J- & BE. ATEINTON, I 
ma 6224, OLD BOND STREEY, LOWLOT, W. “i! 
vat eens ae 
RO y AL BXACH ANGE } PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, n é 
2 OAUTION.—Mosrrs, JJ & KATES SON ne mafsetree 
2 their articles of one aud the best qtality ) is Leet ea Gee 
32 cautions! to avuid counterfeits by o's rvin ants ae Se SE a 
ANNURANGE CORPORATION, | ate is tabelled wish the firm’s Tiade Maik, a” White Tec Bue ete te OM 
eH, “ Golden Lyre.” : . 
<a Ft USTABLICHED 1753, a A key 
eo REY eX esi San ee Raat gnee ge eG 
S$ ae MS ARE ase Sgn Meg 


ESTABLISHED 1720 





MARINE DEPARTMENT. rere 
[NPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





YHE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept RISKS 
on behalf of the above Corporation, and issue Policies 


payable in Europe and America. IRST CLASS R I SKS on the BLUFF 
Claims settled on Outward Policies. accepted at 1 % less 20 % Discount. 
CORNES & CO., C. ILLIES & Co., 
Agents for Japan. | Agents. 


Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, Yokohama, January 20th, 1882. 


For the Excetsence of our Manufactures we have received the following Awards :—Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diplome 
of Merit; South African Exhibitiou, 1877, Gold Medal; Paris Exhibition, 1878,* Gold Medal; Sydney 
Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma; Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 


* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tinplate Manufacturer. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 
Wilden Works, near Stourport. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED ‘‘BALDWIN—WILDEN” AND ‘‘ SEVERN.” 


LIN PUA THSE, 


BRANDED |= EPG. WB” swipe, “yRICORN,” “‘ARLEY 2.” ‘sree 








Exports Agent.—Brooker, Dore & Oo,, 4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch St., London, E.O. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





KEATING’ Ss POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
SEETLCES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS? 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS iN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS§KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 


KEATING’S WORM TA®LETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
KEATINCG’S WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 


is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, anid is especially adapted 
for Children, Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists, 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Londor. 





Ml cana GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
Ricca GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
aaa GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 
Mica GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878, 


April, 1880, 


Digitized by Goc gle 


uilistadaatd MAIL. © 


[April 15, 1882 
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MISCE ‘ELLANEOUS 


| Aro. H i & Co. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA [RON WORKS, *DERBY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 








H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of ‘l'ons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catulogues (LB. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posis. Brackets. Gratings, 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters, Newels, Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals, 


Conservatories. Band-Stands, 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


Psrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful madicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pilis. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nilo Tributaries in Abyssinia,” saya, ‘I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that Iwas a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the eervice of the 
“sick, with advico gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 

properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 


“ satisfies him of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remody for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulce rations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T, COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“‘ IT had with me a quantity of Holioway’s Ointment. I 

“gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
‘and, in consequence, muiuik, fowls, butter, and Lorse-feed poured 
‘in upon us, util at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
**fowl and any quantity of peag, und the demand became 30 great 
‘that Twas obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’ 

Sold by all Chemiate and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


Many 17th, 1873. tf. 
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DIED. 
_ On the Ist of March, at Waltham Cross, Herts, the residence of 
his fathcr, ARTHUR WALSH, late of Shanghai, aged 35. 
On the 5th of April, at Shanghai, MAry, eldest daughter of J. A. 
Stewart, in her eighteenth year. , 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





_A-rumonr reaches us, just as we go to press, to the effect 
that a disturbance has tuken place at the Japanese sottlement 
of Fusan in Koren, A body of Koreans—members no doubt 
of the anti-foreign party—are said to have attacked the 
Japanese residents and killed some four or five. We cannot 
vouch for the truth of the report, but it seems not impro- 
bable that something of the sort has occurred, inasmuch as 
the Korean Conservatives are believed to have established 
an understanding—whatever that may be worth—with the 
Court at Peking. : 





It has been known for some time—though, strange to 
say, the newspapers have beon discreet enough to hold their 
tongues—thut some unensiness exists in officiul quarters 
about the Intely developed mania for Manila Lottery tickets. 
Last year the big prize—thirty thousand dollars—as_ well 
as a smalier one of five thousand, fell to the lot of Jupauese 
speculators, and the consequence is that, speaking figura- 
tively, the office of the Agent has been beseiged ever since 
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by a native gueue of incalculable length. Roses, rabbits 


aud swine have had their day, and now it is the turn of 
the Manila Lottery. 


* . 
# * 


In Japan, as in England and America, lotteries are in- 
terdicted by Jaw—interdicted because of their theoretical 
effects in the first place, and in the second, because the 
social history of this country contains evidence more than 
sufficient to warrant the Government in adopting any and 
every measure for the suppression of gambling and all its 
cognate pastimes. Other countries—Spain for example— 
are less civilized than Japan in this respect, though 
no doubt it were grossly irreverent to hint that the infe- 
riority may perhaps extend beyond the circle of the green 
cloth and its relatives. Other countries, however, being 
sufficiently assured of their own superiority to tremble 
at the notion of submitting their subjects to a code of laws 
compiled from the best efforts of their own jurists, claim 
the privilege of exterritorial jurisdiction under treaties 
extorted by force, and having obtained that privilege, come 
to Japan and there carry on a business which is opposod 
not only to the laws of the land, but also to the best ac- 
kuowledged principles of Western civilization. 


* 
* * 


What is Japan to do under these circumstances ? She 
has no remedy against the Agent of the Manila Lottery. 
It is quite within his competence, as a Spaniard, to prose- 
cute his pernicious trade, however demoralizing its in- 
fluence may be upon the Japavese in whose territory he 
lives. He cannot be punished or restrained in any way, 
though he is openly helping the people of the country to 
violate the laws and commit an offence against the uni- 
versally recognised code of Occidental morality. Into his 
office may walk any Japanese man, woman, or child that 
lists, and there deliberately commit a misdemeanour with- 
out any uneasiness whatsoever ns to the consequences. Is 
it possible to conceive n more exquisitely iniquitous phase 
of international relations than this ? “I dare not submit 
the lives and properties of my subjects to your ill-admin- 
istered Inws, and I must therefore claim for them, while 
residing within your borders, complete exemption from those 
laws. It happens, however, that they are addicted to a 
vice which, for financial reasons, I find it convenient to wink 
at. You must of course allow them to practice that vice 
in your country as they do in their own, and to invite tho 
participation of your subjects, if the Intter have a fancy for 
the pastime.” That is simply how the case stands. Half 
a dozen strangers have the right to visit Japan, and thero, 
for the sake of their own pecuniary profit, defy the Inws 
and demoralize ns many Japanese as they can possibly 
reach. 

« * x 

And what, we again ask, ave the Japanese authorities 

to do under these circumstances ? Form a cordon of police- 
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men, perhaps; about ile Loitery: Airey, and arrest every 
native who is scan to issue thence ? An excellent adver- 
tisement that for the Agent, who, for the rest, would take 
caro to have his office on the premises of some legitimate 
merchant, 8o that his furtive clientelle might be confounded 
with the other’s daily customers. Or possibly it might be 
made a criminal act to possess a ticket in the Lottery. A 
supernumerary force of ten or twenty thousand detectives 
could then be employed to discover the holders of those 
tickets. The Government would of course be quite mis- 
taken if it fancied that the dignity of the law ran a risk of 
being impaired by a recourse tv such methods, or the obli- 
gation to observe it weakened by the axample of others’ 
impunity, 
* 
Yet men with reasonimy faculties pretend to uphold a 
system which permits such abuses as these: pretend that 
exterritovialily was ever meant to have more than an ox- 
ecutive application! When an Englishman of notorious 
reputation opened a rice exchange in ‘T'sukiji Inst year, the 
Japanese authorities, applying for the abatement of a nui- 
sance against which they had lately been oblized to frame 
special enactments, were informed that the lnws of Great 
Britain provided no machinery for restraining this pestilent 
trader. Whatever was right in England, was of necessity 
right in Japan. Differences of social condition count for 
nothing in our ineffable calculus. It were an utterly grie- 
vous matter if by consenting to observe Japanose codes, we 
forfeited somo petty privilege conferred by our own ; but 
it is a matter of no consequence whatsoover if these pre- 
cautions against a very hypothetical inconvenience, cause 
serious embarrassment to the executive of the country 
where we have settled with the hope of enriching ourselves. 


* 


* 
* * 


These are unplersant truths, but itis not an invariable 
characteristic of truth to be pleasant. Future historians 
will find nothing more uncivilized in onr civilization than 
the methods we employ to propagatg it. In the meanwhile, 
however, the Christian nations of the West will go on com- 
pelling Japan to give a place within her territories to as 
many of their subjects as choose to come there, bringing 
with them twenty different codes and customs—different be- 
cause, in the Occident, varioties of social condition are sup- 
| posed to require corresponding varietios of institution, but 
in the Orient no such subtleties need be observed. 

Japanese mental processes must be sufficiently versatile 
to appreciate and be content with a@// the fashions of justice 
that obtain in the Consular Courts of the various nationa- 
lities that have found it worth their while to negotiate 
treaties of “amity and commerce ” with this“ couutry of the 
Gods.”’ Foreigners, on the other hand, know and acknow- 
Jedge only ono form of justice, that of their own con- 
ceiving. They will not have anything to do with one 
nnother’s systems, but Japan must have to do with them 
all. Noble reasoning that ! 





Judging from the official ‘reports of the British Consuls 
in Russia, it would appear that the story of the Jewish 
riols has been very largely exaggerated. The 225 out- 
rages on Jewesses, seventeen-of which resnited in death, 
now dwindle down to one violation at Elizabethgrad. As 
for tho sensational account in the Times, it is said to have 
been compiled by a gentleman who, sitting quietly in his 
study in London, took his facts from tho Jewish newspapers. 
The authorities also are more or less acquilted of the apa- 
thy, sometimes bordering on collusion, originally laid to 
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‘were the thief’s booty, it will be soen. 








ee 


their aan vo; and the Governor of Odessa is declared to have 





behnved ina highly praiseworthy manner. 
It is to be observed, however, that this favorable version 
comes chiefly from the Consul at Odessa, who is probably 
—we had almost said, evidently—a personal friend of the 
Governor. Moreover one can very well conceive that the 
victims of such lawlessness would not be unlikely to ob- 
sorve a discreet reticence in replying to semi-official enqui- 
ries. Such 2 view is borne out by the statements of Myer 
Bankanovitech, a respecinble merchant of Smilla, who, 
writing to the Press Association over his own signature, 
declares that the Jews were afraid to claim their goods 
which they saw in the possession of their spoilers. This 
sname Bankanovitch tells a good deal more of what he 
“saw and knows,” which does not fit in very well with the 
theory of H. B. M.’s Consul at Odessa, so that for the 
present we are not inclined (o accept these denials in their 
integrity. 
STOLEN. | 
From the godown of No. 61, 


Main Street, formerly the residence of H. E. [Monsr. Léon 
Roches Minister of France in Japan. - 


150 Bottles of Sute Emilion Claret 
50 » Old Armagnac . 


If any person has lately bought any bottles of these 
wines, which are sealed with white capsules, it is requested 
that they be returned to H. E. M. Roches who will im- 
mediately pay the price at which it was bought. 

It is particularly desirable that this wine shonld be 
traced through the hands through which it has passed to 
the thief, in ‘order that by n severe example some check 
may be given to these robberies, lately of so frequent 
occurrence in Yokohama. 


This advertisoment appeared in the local journals on the 
30th of February, 1866. ‘wo hundred bottles of claret 
Two hundred bottles 
of claret means sixteen cases of one dozen, or eight 
cnses of two dozens, each. Readers nro at liberty 
to take their choice. Whichever variety of ense they 
select, there will be no denying the conclusion that the 
thieves were gentlemen of au audacious disposition, and tha€ 
they had the godown of No. 61 pretty much to themselves. 
Yet there were police in those days. Municipal police too, 
x Superintendent nud thirteen constables, of whom ten 
were furnished by the garrison. Whether the iutricate 
process, dogecribed as “desirable” in the advertisement, was 
ever achieved—whether the Sute. Emilion and Armaguae 
were “traced throngh the hands through which they had’ 
passed ”’—wo cannot cortaiuly say, but we do assume the 
responsibility of ussuring our readers that the buker’s dozen 
of worthy constables were never suspected of having con- 
nived at the burglary. ‘The removal of several heavy 
cases from a godown in a conspicuous position without at- 
tracting any attention, and without the kuowledge of the 
police, was not considered an impossible achievement. 
People preferred to credit its feasibility rather than to lay 
such a grevious clinrge at the door of the Municipal police. 

In 1882, however, heavy cases were again removed from 
a godown and spirited away like M. Roches’ claret. There- 
upon half the residents of Yokohama sigued their namos to 
a document in which, amongst other polite sundries, there 
was inserted an item to the effect that the circumstances of 
recent roberies seem plainly to indicate the connivance of 
the police. 

This was natural; for in 1882 the ;olice were Japanese. 





Tt is in contemplation, we understand, to abolish the Art 


Scheol at prosent existing in the Department of Public aN 
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Works. Economy is the reason assigned for this step and it |to dispense with hypothesis-—have for its object the 


is a reason that deserves the utmost respect. Still we regret 
the fact nota littl, ‘Lhe Art School, to be sure, las had a 
somewhint chequered career. Its first professors were men 
somewhat nhend of their time, or, perhaps we ought to say, 
of the times in which their lot was cast out here. ‘They 
found nobody capable of appreciating their merits, and it 
consequently remains an open question until this moment 
whether they had any merits to be appreciated. This 
difficulty—fundamental as it may appear at first sight— 
might, however, hnve been kept within manageable limits, 
had the professors exercised a little more of the “ suaviter 
in modo” in their intercourse with their employers and 
one another. But their forte apparontly did not lie in that 
direction, and so,s wo have remarked, the times were 
troublous. That this has had anything to do with the aboli- 
tion of the school, we do not of course pretend. The cir- 
cumatance is only mentioned as a point of history, nor does 
it by any menns qualify our regret for the economical neces- 
sity that has arisen, ‘If Japan is compelled to make ao 
choice, we should prefer to sce her follow the paths of her 
own old art. There she appeals to our sympathies with a 
success that her students of Western methods cannot hope 
to rival for many a year. But on the other hand, that art 
was sadly incomplete. It was ignorant alike of perspective 
and chiaroscuro, nor did it ever atinin that excellence 
in the management of colours which distinguishes the 
admirable works of its Chinese masters, and which, 
indeed, is the only atonement offered by Eastern art for 
its negloct of figure studios. Much, therefore, as it is to be 
wished that Japan- will not entirely cnst aside her old 
traditions—traditions which have won her the high place 
she now occupics in Western estimation—we cannot but 
feel that her artists have a grent deal to learn, and that, in 
dismissing their Italinn teachers, they are taking an un- 
fortunate step. 


* 
* * 


One is naturally disposed to regret the abandonment of 
any progressive undertaking in Japan, but in the case of 
this Art School, special considerations exist. Among the 
Italian professors is a gentlemen of rare talent, whose 
charming chef d’a@uvres of modelling were made familiar to 
us by the National Exhibition of last year. Other sculptors 
of Signior Ragusa’s ability are vo doubt to be found— 
though of their accessibility to Japan we have serious 
doubts—but it would be quite impossible nt present to find 


- another equally capable of interpreting Japanese art-motives 
' according to European methods, 


Now this is precisely the 
sort of work that will be required for the Imperial Palace 
in tho course of the next two years, and who will then be 
at baud to execute it ? If the palace is to be frescoad 
with crusaders in Japanese a armour and ancient _empresses 


| with divided hair, like those that embollish the fortunately- 


not-everlasting-fint notes, then by all means let the 
conservative cabal have carte blanche to do what it has been 
so persistently struggling for—build the castle entirely in 
Japanese style. But perhaps our anxiety is vain, Signior 
Ragusa may not disappear with the Art School, nor the 
palace frescoes be parodies after all. 





Curiously cnough—so curiously indeed that one is half 
disposed to imagine » relation of cause and effect—the 


- news of the abolition of the Art School in the Kobusho 


reaches us simuitaveously with a rumour that the enduw- 
ment of another Art School, under the tulelage of the 
Noshomusho, is on the fapis. ‘The new institution will— 
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fostering of Japanese art alone. By “Japanese art” we 
mean the traditional art of Japan, which came to her 
in the first place from China, but lost much of its likeness 
to its original under the influence of the philosopby that 
sprang into existence in the times of Yoshimasn and his 
ten réunions. Elsewhere we have noted at some length 
the desirability of official endeavour to bring ancient models 
within reach of modorn workmen; and if our information 
be correct ns to the scope and purpose of the scheme now 
proposed by the Department of Agriculture aud Commerce, 
that consideration is nat omitted. But whether pictorial 
art—nas distinct from its technical applications — will 
form an item of the programme, we are not in a 
position to say. Presumably. it will, however, and 
in that event the first and most serious difficulty that pre- 
sents itself is—how to precure fitting teachers. We ques- 
tion whether there is in Japan to-day so much as one artist 
competent to Jead his errant brethren back into the paths 
of their predecessors. If there be, he is an idle artist, for 
the outcome of his brush is #i/. Those miserable paro- 
dies of Okiyo and Buncho that disfigure the walls of the 
Kiyoto exhibition to-day, venturing to call themselves re- 
preseutatives of the Shijo school, bespenk a dearth of ex- 
cellence that makes us sadly discontented with the times 
we live in. ‘There will be nove but silent tutors for the 
young students. They must sit at the feet of Gamaliels in 
cauvas, or rather in silk, and content themselves with copy- 
ing Mokkei, Ganki or Nampin until the age begets a new 
master. And to judge from present appearances that 
“until” signifies a very lengthy interval. 





Ships are the hobby of the moment in Japan. The 
country evidently means to do its own enrrying trade in 
the end, and we wish it well over the preliminary stages, 
No doubt if the Trensury helps the project to emerge 
speedily from its embryo condition, we shall hear a fresh 
outburst of hysterics in certain quarters about Government 
jobs, official protégés and the like. For our own part, how- 
ever, we fail to apprehend the difference between a road 
by sca and a rond by land, so far as the two objects 
of all roads—carringe and locomotion—are  concern- 
ed. The building of railways and making of roads is 
held to come properly within the functions of a Govern- 
ment. Why not then the establishment of a line of 
steamers ? Is there something peculiar about ships which 
precludes them from being called into existence by publie 
money any more than locomotives? ‘This sort of grotes- 
quo fallacy will be exploded one day or another, and 
meanwhile we have to record the launch of the brigantine 
Masashige Maru, which event took place on the evening of 
the 19th inst. at tho building yard of Mr. Kawasaki, Tokiyo. 
Possibly the opening remarks of this paragraph may lead 
our readers to suppose that the AZasashige Maru was built 
with Government money. Such is not the case, however, 
though she enjoyed the advantage of official superinten- 
dence—thnat of the Marine Bureau of the Noshomusho, to 
which Captain A. R. Brown is attached—during her con- 
struction, and in this reapect is noteworthy, being, the first 
vessel constructed under similar circumstances in Japan. 
Work of that sort comes within tho scope of the Marine 
Burean’s constitution, as does also the inspection, if desired, 
of any ship about to be purchased by a Japanese. The 
Masashige Maru is the property of the Fuhansen Kwaisha, 
or Sailing Ship Company. Sho is about 300 tons register, 
and will carry 400 tons dead weight. The launch came 
off with great success inthe presence of Admiral Kawa- 
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mura, General Oyama, their Excellencies Matsugala, 
Shinagawa and many others, 


Treaty revision has received a check—temporary we 
trust—owing to the indisposition of His Excellency the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who for some days has been 
prevented from attending his office by asevere cold, accom- 
. panied, it is said by slight symptoms of nervous prostration. 
If Yokohama has one idiosyncrasy more marked than 
another, it is a tendency to circulnte the most disnagreenble 
diagnoses of people's diseases. The malaria that persisted 
in paying us uninvited visits during the past winter, used 
to undergo extraordinary metamorphoses at the hands of 
Rumonr, its ultimate form being, in most cases, some cere- 
bral affection more or less acute but generally of a hopeless 
character. A man need onty be taken ill enough to require 
a change of air, and forthwith he is “ gone in the head,” if it 
be that he exercises his brain much, or iu the last stage of 
financial decline, if ho be a person whose credit has ever 
been suspected of unsoundness. It does not surprise us, 
therefore, to be told by sundry gossips that Mr. Inonye 
has broken down under the weight of an unshared respon- 
sibility and an unrelieved anxiety. Were he ina re- 
markobly robust state of health, we should probably hear 
that his habit of body was due to selfish unconcern. We 
are glad, however, to think that on this occasion rumour is 
beside the mark. It would indeed be unwise, even if it 
were possible, to attempt any analysis of the work and 
worry that must fall to the lot of a Miuister circumstanced 
as Mr. Inouye is at present ; and perhaps if his countrymen 
appreciated his abilities less, their estimate of what he 
ought to achieve might be more reasonable. At any rate 
they are to be sincerely congratulated on the fact that his 
indisposition has not been by any means so serious as gos- 
sip or malice would have us believe. 





Another ramour, which is probably more reliable, though 
we canuot absolutely voucli for its accuracy, says that the 
old bugbear, exterritoriality, has again made its appearance 
upon the scene of Revision and that, for the moment, it has 
the stage to itself. If this bo so, it is matter for regret but 
not for surprise. Japan is constrained by principles that 
deserve the utmost respect to make every effort in her 
power for the amelioration of a system which has become 
so odious to her as this exterritorial jurisdiction. If she 
submitted quietly, if she showed any disposition to become 
reconciled to a state of things which must be intolerable to 
a free people, then indeed she would in some degree deserve 
the disdain many of us are alrendy disposed to accord her. 
British intolerance and self-complacency never displayed 
themselves under a more illogical aspect than in our rela- 
tions with Japan. We should heartily despise any country 
which tacitly allowed itself to be told day after day and year 
after year that it was incompetent to administer justice or to 
protect the lives and proporties of its subjects. We should 
say that such apathy was the best possible evidence of 
incapacity, and congratulate one another ou onr shrewd- 
ness in refusing to entrust ourselves or our affairs to the 
custody of a people so lacking in self-respect. Yet we 
have nothing but impatient rebuke for Japan because she 
exhibits un honest anxiety to be freed from the imputation 
of barbarism. We denounce the anti-exterritorial agita- 
tion that disturbs the people in language better befitting 
reference to a disgraceful crime than to na mauly and 
patriotic impulse, We tnke the utmost pains to parade 
Japanese faults and Japanese shortcomings ; we publish in 
Our newspapers long aud malevolent tirades ngainst Japan 
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from the pens of scmi-deported missionaries whose sworn 
testimony in a court of law, if adverse to ourselves, would 
be received with the utmost caution, but whose irresponzible 
statements we gladly accept as fresh proof of Japan’s 
unfitness to be treated as an equal ; we fold our arms in 
complacent admiration of our own judicial perfection, 
uor change countenance when our legal machiuery 
shows itself incompetent to punish a foreign defrauder of 
the Japnuese Customs tuken in flagrante delicto; we 
necuse the Government of chicnanery and deceit on every 
occasion, and accredit it with an amount of sinister 
subtlety that betrnys our own fertility of suspicion much 
more than the maleficence of those we malign—we do all this ; 
and theu we are surprised to find that the Japanese show 
discontent at our judgment, that they refuse to regard us as 
their friends, that they are unreasonable enongh to suspect 
intolerance so partial of heing occasionally mistaken, that 
in short they do not see us with our own eyes, nor find our 
systems so perfect as to justify our exclusiveness, It is 
the fashion now-a-days to abuse Japan and to denounce as 
a renegade every one that ventures to Ge impartial, but we 
are quite willing to be so denounced, and we repeat em- 
phatically that Japan’s efforts to procure the abolition of 
exterritorinlity deserve sympathy and applause, not scorn 
and intolerance. : 


* 
* # 


Yet, ns we have said above, it is matter for regret that 
the exterritorial problem should be proposed for solution 
at so early a stage of the proceedings. It will prove an in- 
superable barrier to the progress of the negotiations, for 
there is no denying that under existing circumstances the 
abolition of exterritorial jurisdiction is out of the question. 
We do not say that the codes of Japan are unsuited to 
our case, or that her judiciary might not easily be 
made reliable. Such reasons as these, however persi- 
stently they may be advanced by some coutroversialists, 
are in reality uot worth discussion. They go so little 
to the root of the matter that they deserve to be call- 
ed subterfuges rather than arguotents. The true cause of 
our reluctance to concede anything is that we are quite 
content as we are, and have no desire to exchange our pre- 
sent security for a condition which we have persuaded our- 
selves to regard with mistrust. Nothing that Japan 
can do at present, no assurances she can give nor pledges 
she cau offer, will reconcile us to accept any risks which 
we are equally at liberty to shun. Appeals to justice 
or sentiment are completely, futile. We did not consult 
either justice or sentiment where we came here, ani it 
would be decidedly inconvenient to consult them now. The 
position is simply this:—Foreigners, whethor rightly or 
wrougly, have learned or been taught that thoir properties 
and rights would be endangered under Japanese jurisdic- 
tion: they have a treaty which exempts them from 
that jurisdiction : they get on very well under that treaty, 
and they decline to alter it unless Japan cau offer them 
some’ substantial equivalent for their complaisance. But 
Japan unfortunately has no such equivalent to offer. She 
can propose nothing but to open up the country completely 
—a measure which presents very fow attractions to those 
that are most directly concerned in the bargain, namely 
the foreign residents, For, as we have pointed ont ina 
previous issue, although foreign trade, in its entirety, 
nud therefore also the merchants at the open ports, in- 
directly, would be certainly benefited by the 
moval of existing restrictions, individual objections 
to the change are numerous nnd potent, while, on the 
Other hand, Japau herself would be incomparably the 
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greatest gainer by her own liberality. The opening up of 
the country, if it be made conditional on the abolition of 
oxterritorinlity, offers, therefore, no satisfactory solution of 
the problem, and to preface trenty revision by any proposnl 
of that nature seems decidedly unwise on Japan's part. It 
were surely more judicions to proceed at once to the ad- 
justment of matters which vitally concern.the country —as, 
for example, tariff revision nnd so forth—deferring the 
question of jurisdiction until the timo when its dizcussion 
may be undertaken without prejudice to anything clse. 


ate 
7 


* 


In saying that the opening up of the country offers no 
satisfactory solution of the difficully, we do not wish to be 


misunderstood, for we are firmly convinced that Japan's. 


solic resource lies in such a proceeding. Only it must be 
spontnneons, not conditional. What she hns to do is to 
furnish to the world some plain proof of ler ability to per- 
form the trust she asks for, and there appears to bo but one 
method of accomplishing this within hor reach. Let 
her yraué the right of residence, trade, property 
and so forth, in the interior, to those nlone-who consent to 
submit to her jurisdiction outside the presont treaty limits. 
The privilege might not be very largely availed of at first. 
Many persons would declare beforchand that they should 
be very sorry to incur any such risk, very sorry to remove 
themselves for » moment from under the wyis of their 
wiimpeachable institutions ; but many of those many per- 
sons would end by making the experiment, and Japan 
would then bo in a position aftera reasonable Lime to claim 
that, since she was able to govern foreigners residing in the 
interior, there could be nothing to prevent her governing 
those at the ports also. ‘This is her only plain and manly 
course. Sho cannot be asked to extend the region of ex- 
territorial jurisdiction, which she already finds so irksome, 
and she owes it to her own reputation no longer to defer 
the completion of the task she set herself fourteen years 
ago. Let her open her territories completely to those who 
are willivg to rely on her sincerity. If she ducs so we 
confidently predict that the days of extorritorial jurisdic- 
tion are numbcred. 


* 
* * 


One thing remains to be snid in this context. Jhrpan 
must have an efficient judiciary as well ns a proper 
code. ‘Tho latter she possesses already, but she hesi- 
tates nnaccountably about the former. ‘There may be good 
reasons for the delay, but they must be very good 
reasons indecd. Our experience of native judges loaves 
no room to doubt. that they are capable of boing moulded 
into thoroughly competent administrators of the law. But 
they are not possessed of any supernatural abilities, nnd as 
ordinary individuals they cannot possibly expect to grope 
their way through 9 maze of strange codes without repeated 
errors. The friends of this country are most unwilling’ to 
believe that she proposes to make the appointment of a 
few foreign assistant-judges contingent upon the abolition 
of some exterritorial clause. That, howover, is what her 
enemies assert, and it is n very grave imputation, for it 
signifies nothing more or less than that the carringe of 
justice is here held in less estimation than the assertion of 
a sovereign right. ‘This, at any rate, is very plain, 
namely ; that the complete abolition of exterritoriality in 
Japan must be preceded by some probationary stage, during 
which, for one voice rnised in extennation, there will bea 
hundred waiting to magnify every accident that occurs. 
Would it not be well—putting aside broader nnd more 
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worthy motives—to tnke, without delay, whatever precau- 
tions are possible against the occurrence of such accidents ? 


We have been accustomed to hear a grent deal about the 
difficulties which his own Innguage presents to a Japanese 
student, and the number of years he is obliged to wasto 
learning how to read and, write before commencing any 
really uscful study. ATI those, in short, who have made 
Jupan an object of study, concur as to the benefit she 
would derive from a simpler syllabary, and we may perhaps 
bo pardoned for repeating here an opinion expressed by the 
writer of this note and quoted by Sir Edward Reed as woll 
as by Mr. Dixon in their recent works on Japan :— As- 
sumiug five thousand as the number of these perplexing 
hicroglyphics nocossury for reading and writing, it will be 
scen that, without attaching unjust difficulty to the differ- 
ences of the three forms, some twelve or thirteen thousand 
characters in all must bo stored away in the memory 
beyond the reach of time and the necessity of revision, 
before un Japanese can take his first untrammelled step iu 
pursuit of science.” | 

Ono can easily conceive what a stumbling block all this 
must be to the Japanese student, more expecially since, 
having mastered his own language, he is generally obliged 
to do as much by somo foreign tongue before Western 
sciences become accessible to Still the Japanese 
themselves have hitherto shown little disposition to get 
out of so lroublesome a groove, and we are therefore not 
lexs surprised than pleased to find that n movement has at 
Inst been set on foot to remedy the evil. On tho 18th 
instant there was held at the house of. Mr. Yoshiwarn, 
Vice Minister of Finance, x mecting of several geutlenon 


lida. 


who enjoy the reputation of being among the most erudite of 
Japanese scholars. The object of the mocting was to take 
preliminary steps towards the preparation of a new syl- 
labary which should replace the confused and cumbrous 
system now in use, As may well bo imagined, discussion, 
apparently unending, was the immediate outcomo of the 
assembly, but the members of the Association ultimately 
concluded that the best plan would be to compile n gram. 
mar with the Kana syllabary only, and then proceed to 
translate certain useful books as well as to publish a, paper 
on the samo plan, They christened themselve Kana-na 
tomo or the Kana Society, and ngreed to meet in future 
once  weck (on Friday). We wish the Society every 
sttccess; for certninly tho task it lias undertaken is likely, if 
complcted, to confer an inestimabie boon on Japan. 


% 
# 


With reference to the above quotation from Sir Hdward 
Reed’s work on Japan, there recurs to us an amusing illu- 
stration of reviewers’ conscicutiousness. 

The memorandum from which we have quoted verbatim, 
was published by Sir Edward at the end of a chapter on 
tho Janguage and literature of Japan. In the body of that 
chapter he refers to the memorandum, and says :— It will 
be scen from it that-eome twelve or thirteen thousand char 
acters in all mast be stored away in the memory, ete.” ‘Che 
reviewer (Quarterly) evidently rend the text of the chapter 
but did not take tho trouble to peruse the memorandum, 
and accordingly found fault with the writer of the latter for 
naming such a large number of characters when iu reality 
only five or six thousand are neceseary. Now five thousand 
is the very number mentioned in the memorandum, the 
additional seven or eight thousand being obtainod by add- 
ing the Giyssho and Sosho forms of those five, It will 
thus be seen that the reviewer not only undertook to oriti- 
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cise what ho had not read but also based his censure on a 
statement identical with that he condemned! Well might 


Tennyson say, “ indolent, irresponsible reviewers.” 





The agilaters against the Indian opium trade with China 
do not, apparently, feel the hard knocks which have been 
dealt them of Iate by Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir George 
Birdwood, M.D.. and other authorities. In reply to the 
proposition that smoking the narcotic is a harmless practice, 
the Committee of the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade has collected a number of counter (extimonies 
furnished by medical men who have resided in China, ‘The 
whole are published in pamphlot form. Further Mr. J. 
W. Pease, M.P., has obtained a place in tha [Louse of Com- 
mons for his annual motion against the trade. Le proposes 
epecially to press (he point that China ought to be left per- 
fectly free to lay whatever import duties on opium she 
prenses, or to prohibit the entrance of the drug altogether 
—to be allowed, in a word, to exercise the same wautimited 
independence which India claims amd enjoys iu respect to 
the drug. 
Majesty in this sense. 


The motion will propose an Address to her 
The organ of the Society says that 
“Mr. Pease will not fail (o do his part, and he will be sup- 
ported in the House, but let every one interested in the 
subject lay it to heart that sapport from) outside is indis- 
Now is the time to 


pensable to his suceess. petition, 


Forms and all requisite information may be obtained from 
tho office of the Sociely. 


should be repeated and multiplied. 


Lhe petitioning of Inst year 
Some self-denutal is 
bat the 


measure of our solf-denial is the proof of our cearnestuess. 


required to go throngh the trouble over asain ; 


Therefore we say aeain to al who Jone to see this erent 
evil removed out of the way, pelilion, pefitiau, PETITION.” 
Mr. Gladstone declined to reeeiven deputation of the associa- 
tion, on the plea of pressure of business sand so the Fyfend 
of China reminds him that the seventh on his list of * Our 
(Mide Nineteenth 
of August, 1878) is the abolition of the opium revenne. 


Unredeemed Engagements ” Geitury 
Hfence, argues our contemporary, “ it is not therefore tudil- 
ference to the subject which has led the Prewier to avoid 
meeting ourleaders. Remembering Mr. Glad-tone's strong 
sondemnation of the opium war, we may well believe that 
he regrets his defence of the opitm revenne against Sir 
Wilfred Lawson iu 1870, and, fevling himself in tho present 
sinte of public business unable to tako up the subject, 
prefers to bo silent, rather than say anything which might 
discourage the agitation.” Meanwhile a long memorial 
has been addressed to him, resuming the old arguments of 
the abolitionists, and signed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Cardinal Manning, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 


Mr. C. I. Spurgeon, and a number of Bishops, Members of 


Parliament, Mv. Donald Matheson, “ formerly merchant in 
the China trade,” aud others: while a cloud. of Wiihesses, 
headed by the Duke of Westminster and the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and comprising Cenerals, Admirals, Lawyers, 
and Clergymen of all denominations “express their con- 
currence with the prayer of the memorigl.” Certainly the 
movement has influential and zealous supporters. Ina 
notice of a recent work on the manufacture of opinm in 
Persia, the Trade fournal remarks :—“ Tt may be that in 
frecing ourselves from this detestable and degtading (rade 
we should materially diminish the public revenue of India ; 
but we should at the same time rid ourselves of a moral 
stigma, net less hatoful, and scarce'y less demoralising, than 
the sinve trade, which it eo-t this country so much to 
abolish. It is considerations of revenue which have up till 
now stood forward as insurmountable barriers to the 
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abolition of the traffie, and these considerations have uot 
lest their vitality or their force, It is for the Persians to 
reenlate their own moral enilt: for us, it is imperative, ab 
whatever cost, to wash our hands of a trade lowering to 
ourselves and debasing to our victims,” 

« * « 

Apropos of poppy-culture iu Persia, it is impossible to give 
precise information as to the extent to which the preduc- 
tion of the drug has so far extended 5 but it is shown that 
during the past (en years the qaantity exported from the 
ports of the Persian Geulf has inereased’ from 870 cases, of 
the value of 69,600/, in ISTL-2, to 7,700 cases, of the 
value of 847,000, in 1880-81. The cultivation of this 
drug is steadily gn the inercase, and the quality is also 
rapidly improving, so that it becomes n sericus question 
how soon Persia will be able to enter into competiGioa with 
the Judian Government for the command of the opiun 
trade. It is also well worthy of consideration whether, 
assuming the Indian Government were compelled by the 
sheer. foree of public opinion in this country to give up tha 
traflie, the trade (hus abandoned would not fali at onee Into 
the hands of Persia, Mr. Baring, in’ a Blue 


Book, says :— Whether the Persian opinm trade in its 


recout 


present condition constitutes a danger to the Indian re- 
venue ix, of course, a question to whieh I ean furnish no 
reply. 
I have no 
have a trade that has been increasing stendily for several 


It depends upon civeumstances, respecting which 


information, As matters at present stand, we 


years past, and which the majority of persons think will 
The cultivation pays, and the limit 
There are 


continue (oo inerence. 
of dand and dabour have not yet been reached, 
so many reasons, in faet, why it should extend, so few why 


it shoutd fall eff? 


Messts. N. ‘Titveeer ond Co. announce the issno ofa 
series of evammars of the principal European and Oriental 
Inuenares, constructed on an cutirely new plan. ‘The series, 
the Bookseller says, may be révarded as an experiment, 
the success of which may lead to important changes in the 
method of studying languages. Tfitherto, all grammars have 
heen constrneted on a single model, with arbitrary rules 
of comparison, which served only lo point ont irregularities 
aud exeeptions, to the constant perplexity of the student. 
Ju the new series, which is edited by Prof. 14. TH. Palmer, 
of Cambridge, the construction of each language is ex- 
wniined separately, and carefully explained in simple terms, 
Without recourse to the formule, rules, classifications, aud 
teclinienlities of the prevalent method of teaching grammar, 
The first volume, by the editor, contains grammars of 
Ilindustani, Persian, and Arabic, and other volumes are in 
uw forward state of preparation, 





We read that, under the tithe of the Tea Crelopedin,’ 
350 pages, price 28s., the editor of The Indiar-Tea Gazette 
ha& published, the most complete work on ten recently 
written. It contains articles on ten cultivation, manufac. 
ture, blights, the seience and history of tea, Indian tea, 
ten statisties, and a unmber of other subjects. 


We have received the Journal of the North China Brauch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1881, containing notes on 
the Hydrography of the Yangtse and other Chinese rivers, 
and on the Geology of Takow, Formosa, by Dr. Guppy 
of H. M.S. Falcon, nnd two other papers, the whole 
volume meritingg more extended notice than wo can con- 
venicntly accord it at present, 
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The annnal meeting of the Central Chamber of Shipping 
was held in London in February Jast, and was an important 
and‘ interesting réunion. The President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., was unable to-attend. This, 
the Trade Fournal thinks was just as well; for he is not 
altogether in accord with the shipping interest at the present 
moment. He promised last year that he would take steps to 
call into existence a Shipping Council, which would be to ship- 
owners very much what tho Railway Commission is to the 
railway companies. The analogy, perhaps, was an unfortun- 
ate one, for the Railway Commission has been a thorn in the 
side of those upon whom it sits in judgment ever since it was 
formed ; but Mr. Chamberlain evidently usod it to convey to 
shipowners the idea that the new council would be an ex- 
tremely powerful and influcntial body. His scheme has now 
been formulated ; and, if the mountain has not exactly brought 
forth a mouse, itis certain that the proposed Council Nas 
been pared down into a kind of sub-department of the Board 
of Trade, having no other functions than to superintend the 
fixing of load-lines. ‘Ihe constitution of the Council would 
be such that the Board of Trade wonld be predominant, and, 
although the President may consult it on important matters, 
he may not if he pleases, and if he does he is not under the 
slightest obligation to accept ils advice unless he thinks fit. The 
only formal work assigned to the contemplated body is that il 
should act as a eonrt of appeal in cases of dispute, as to the 
load-line, between a*shipowner and an officer of the Board of 
Trade. Under the existing system the load-line is put any- 
where, and a ship may go to sea with it above the water and 
yet over-loaded, It is undoubtedly desirable to put an end 
to this state of things; but the Board complains that there 
is no practical or technical rule which enables its officers to 
say where the load-line onght to be placed, and tlt it is un- 
pleasant if they make mistakes to be cast in damages, as 
they were in the recent case of the Crty of Limerick. Me. 
Chamberlain, therefore, proposes to create a Council to do 
the work which his Department confesses itscl€ unable to ac- 
complish—a Council in which he will have all the power and 
the shipowners alt the responsibility. Sbipowners are begin- 
ning to perceive this, The scheme was a new one when the 
Chamber met but even then the weight of opinion was—on 
other grounds—against the scheme. It appears that, ualess 
Mr. Chamberlain concedes wider powers to the proposed 
Council and reduces the official element in it; there is not. the 
slightest chance of its being accepted. ‘his was one of the 
important topics discussed. 





* 
* * 


Crimping in San Francisco and in other American ports 
was another subject of importance considered by the-Chamber. 
In the Californian city there are a number of harpies who 
induce British seamen to desert. They keep the men ina 
state of semi or complete intoxication until séme captain at 
his wits’ ends for men pays a sufficiently large sum as blood- 
money. In one case cited the rate of wages fur the first 
month. after leaving San Francisco—naturally the crimps do 
not trouble themselves about the second—was $75, of which 
the seaman himself received $5. This barefaced robbery can- 
not, however, be stopped, secing that there is no consular 
convention with the United States, and we are afraid that 
for the present there is nothing to be done. 


. * 
* Eg 


The quarantine and pilotage regulations in force on the 
Suez Canal were also under the consideration of the Chamber, 
and again there were loud complaints that shipowners were 
unjustly treated. Steamers which do not desire any com- 
munication with Suez, and which come with clean bills of 
health from healthy parts, are nevertheless detained in 
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quarantine to a highly unreasonable extent. Still further, 
every vessel passing throngh the Canal must have a pilot, and 
a steam-launch to carry him, which conveyance nist be hired 
from the Company. . It is not an uncommon thing to be 
muleted from 100/. to 200/. in this way, and the burden is 
the greater because the pilots are entirely useless. The best 
thing to be done with them is to take them into the cabin 
and treat them well, for if the eaptain is fit to navigate on the 
occan he may, one would suppose, be safely trusted to 
The canal was recently blocked because 
one of these pilots contrived, with the help of a ship he was 
navigating, to run into the bank and to bring down the 
shifting sand of which it is composed, The Suez Canal 
Company is not ouly prosperous, but is rich. It does not 
require these wretched expedients to swell its revenue. If 
that revenne be too small, however, it onght to be angmented 
by methods of a more honourable kind than these, 











navigate a ditch, 
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A RING. 
HE great fire of 1865 was a terrible blow to both 
insurers and ivsured in Yokohama. To what the 
formers’ loss nmounted wo have never heard, but that 
of the latter is variously estimated at from one and a 
half to three millions of dollars. Yet we have-no 
hesitation in saying that the disaster ultimately proved 
a source of inost substantial gain to the insurance 
offices, for it furnished them with # prelext for com- 
bining to impose upon. us rates which would otherwise 
have been uuendurable. Indeed, considering how 
sensitive this community has always shown itself in 
matters that affect its pocket ; considering that it did 
not hesitate, during the Silk Battle last Summer, to 
denounce the twenty-six promoters of the Ito-¢waisha 
ring in terms seareely applicable to anybody outside a 


jail —one is constrained to marvel at ifs tame submis- 


sion to a despotisin so expensive and oppressive as that 
we have endured for the past fourteen years. 

In the days of panic immediately succeeding the 
calamity to which we have alluded, the fire insurance 
agents of Yokohama held a meeting (10th December, 
1866), «nd among other resolutions adopted one— 
moved if we remember rightly, by the agent of 
the London Assurance Company and secondea by 
that of the Hongkong and Shanghai and Alliance 
—to tho effect that in future the rates should 
be raised all round fifty per cent. The settlement 
even then was fairly well furnished with insurance 
offices—no less than twelve being represented at the 
meeting in question—but, for reasons which can easily 
be conceived, it soon received a fresh accession, and 
at this moment we have liltle hesitation in saying that 
there is no place in the world which contributes so 


{large a proportion to the general prosperity of the busi- 


ness of insurance. The result, so far as insurers are 
concerned, has been clearly and forcibly stated by our 
contemporary the Japan Guscite, and we have nothing 
to add to that jonrnal’s exposition, except a protest 
against the fallacy of pretending that the fire of 1860 
in any way justfied the imposition of an increased pre- 
minm. Nothing short of some almost supernatural 
phenomenon, or an entirely abnormal occurrence such, 
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for example, as a war of incendiaries, can disturb thetand that unless his local rivals speedily surrendered, 


mathematical doctrine of chances upon which fire in- 
surance tables are calculated, and as a matter of fact 
the great conflagration of 1865,.so far from increasing 
the risk incurred by the various offices, actually re- 
duced it pretty much in the same proportion as the 
addition they saw fit to make to our annual 
premia. What is more, that conflagration was 
the cause of improvements which altogether al- 
tered the character of the settlement. The fire 
destroyed its own fuel, leaving a vacant space, wisely 
conserved by convention, between the native and for- 
eign towns ; the streets were widened; buildings of a 
more substantial description erected in the new suburb, 
and in short, a plan was conceived and carried out 
whoso Icading features were calculated to render 
almost absolutely impossible the recurrence of such a 
calamity as that by which Yokohama had just been 
visited. The settlement thenceforth became a better 
risk than either Hongkong or Shanghai, where the 
dwellings of natives and foreigners are inextricably 
mixed up together, and whether from an algebraical or 
a topographical point of view, the foreign residents, so 
far from submitting to increased premia, were actually 
entitled {o demand better rates than they had previous- 
ly paid. Already indeed those rates wefe unfairly 
chigh. In London a first class risk pays only one and 
‘six pence per cent, while fourteen and fifteen shillings 
is considered an extreme charge for doubly hazardous 
buildings. It would not be quite fair, of course, to 
adopt London asa precedent for Yokohama. Sceing, 
however, that in the former place houses wholly con- 
structed of timber but covered with tiles, slate or metal, 
are considered secoud class risks and as such pay two 
shillings and six penee per cent, while buildings cover- 
ed with thatch may be insured for four and six pence 
per cent, it is a little difficult to comprehend why 
our dwellings here, though of a better construction 
than second class buildings in London, should be 
obliged to pay precisely fifteen times as much. But 
what is still more incomprehensible is that this sort of 
thing should have been endured for fiftcen years without 
any effort at amelioration beyond an occasional feeble 
and futile protest. In 1865 twelve insurance agents, 
taking advantage of & momentary panic, adopted the 
short-sighted and illogical policy of imposing an almost 
deterrent fax upon fulure residents with the view in 
part, no doubt, of recouping their own losses in the 
past. T -day three times as many offices find room to 
carry on a lucrative business under these apparently 
favourable conditions, and yet it never seems to have 
struck any one of the subsequent comers that 2 much 
better thing was fo be done by ignoring, than by en- 
dorsing. the régime of their predecessors. If the agent 
of any good London Company were to establish him- 
self quictly here, and without paying his neighbours 
the compliment of consulting them, commonce business 
by offering to take rates at a reduction of fifty per cent 
all round, can there be any doubt that he would get 
the pick of all the-first class risks in the settlement, 
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they would soon find themselves deprived of any busi- 
ness save that which their opponent had rejected? To 
some such action alone can we look for redress. Any 
appeal, on whatsoever grounds, to the combination of 
agents by whom we are so mercilessly muleted, would 
probably elicit nothing beyond a hint that men are 
free to insure or not as they please. 

Under such circumstances it seems almost quixotic 
to talk of devising precautionary measures against fire. 
If the Insurance Companies persist in their illiberality, 
insurers may well be excused for letting things take 
their course. But ours is not a community to be con- 
tent with that sort of logic. We havea good deal of 
English energy in our midst—utterly incapable as we 
seem of any combined effort—and English energy is 
often as incomprehensible as it is always irrepressible. 
One of its results is that admirable phenomenon, a man 
otherwise stolid, and, to all appearances, exanimate, 
who nevertheless experionces 8 tlirill of pleasure at ex- 
changing a warm bed for the chill discomfort, and 
sometimes serious peril, of a fire ; who deems it a happy 
pastime to stand ankle deep in half frozen mud, grasp- 
ing a wet, oozy hose, or straining his arm at a pump 
handle, and whose acme of delight is to flit about among 
“blazing beams, falling rafters and universal crash.”’ 
Fow of us can hope to emulate this sort of temperament, 
but we can all wish to see it utilized for the public 
good, and certainly the scheme now proposed by Mr. 
Noordhoek Hegt appears excellently calculated to achieve 
that end. We do not propose to enter into any detailed 
examination of the merits or demerits of that scheme, 
for the simple reason that we possess no informa- 
tinn other than that which has already. been laid 
before the public. But Mr. Hegt’s proposition is based 
upon considerations that garry their own commen-_ 
dation. Yokohama had already a Volunteer Fire Bri- 
gade which has distinguished itself on more than 
one occasion and achieved perhaps as much as has ever 
been achieved by any similarly constituted body of men 
with similar appliances. We caunot, however, see that 
in advocating Mr. Hegt’'s plan any reflection is made 
upon the ability of that Brigade. The objects of the 
two are distinct—the one aiming at prevention, the 
other, at cure—and their combination would furnish a 
fresh and very powerful argument against the exorbitant 
rates we are obliged to pay at present. It speaks 
volumes for the resolution of the Volunteers that they 
have been able to endure the discipline essential to 
combined action, but that reflection only confirms our 
desire for some more efficient method of utilizing 
their abilities. It is radically bad economy to sub- 
ordinate such men cen masse, where each of them is 
capable of highly intelligent effort ou his own account. 
The only way to use them with a maximum of advan- 
tage, is to entrust separate engines to those who 
are willing to undertake the responsibility, and 
let each man organize asquad of his own to the work. 
We believe that with such a system many a fire would 
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~ be checked before ever the Yokohama volunteers could 
bring their heavy engines to the spot. 

Apart, howevor, from all arguments of this uature, 
we venture to think that Mr. Hegt deserves more 
consideration than he has hitherto received. at our 
hands. There is no man in-this settlement whose 
services in connection with fires confer on him so much 
right to be our adviser. Few of us can claim an ex- 
perience of fifteen years standing in Yokohama, but 
“many of us, it is to be hoped, remember the unanimous 
action. taken by a previous generation of residents who 
in the spring of 1866 presented a handsome testi- 
monial to Mr. Nordhoek Hegt, “in acknowledgment of 
the signal services which, with his small engine, he 
- personally rendered to the whole community during 
the late disastrous fires.” Some members of the young 
generation may perhaps be disposed to make light: of 
these “ obsolete reminiscences.” We are by no means 
of the same way of thinking, and should be sincerely 
glad to see our old residents take some step to secure 
a fair trial for Mr. Hegt’s scheme. Certain suscepti- 
bilities have no doubt been wounded by intemperate 
advocacy of his views, but for this he is not responsible, 
and surely the intemperance of his friends were not 
a very logical reason for condemning him unheard. 








JAPANESE LIBERALISM. 
4 AR. ITAGAKI'’S lecture on Liberty, a translation 
of which we published last week; has attracted 
considerable attention among foreigners. Something 
of this is due, uo doubt, to the prominence which the 
Liberal leader’s name has acquired in consequence of 
the late attempt on his life; but apart from any such 
accidental adjunct, the lecture is worthy of notice for 
sovernl reasons. | 
Foremost among these is moderation. Mr. Itagaki's 
language, indeed, is well nigh totally devoid of party 
coloring. His lecture might have been written and de- 
livered by a leader of those whom the world regardsas 
his political opponents. It were perhaps a far fetched 
inference to connect this with the interview which 
took place between the Tosa politician and the Presid- 
ent of the Council of State shortly before the latter’s 
Jate departure for Europe, but nevertheless the public 
is not altogether without reason for placing the one in 
the context of the other. We ourselves are disposed to 
endorse the conclusion, though not on the same pre- 
mises. The fact that Mr. Itagaki happens, on one 
solitary occasion, {o have spoken from 4 philosophical, 
rather than a political, platform seems much less 
important than the evidence afforded by his words 
themsclres that he is a student not merely of 
abstract principles but of visible realities. Puro, des- 
potic truth is to be found | in the positive sciences 
alone. No political creed can claim to have monopolized 
it. Some philosopher has said that what is verity on 
this side the Pyrenees is fallacy on that, and so it cer- 
tainly is with political{regimens—they vary of necessity 
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With their environment of circumstance and epoch. 
This, however, appears to have escaped the notice of the 
Japanese Radicals. They clamour for reforms set forth 
in the treatises of Western philosophers, giving them- 
selves little, if any, concern about the adaptability of 
those reforms to the circumstances of their own coun- 
try. A perfunctory sort of patriotism, in truth, which 
is content to experimentalize with the recipes that 
others have prescribed under totally different symp-- 
toms! Mr. Itagaki, however, is not to be classed with 
such superficial theorists. He bids his countrymen set 
their minds legs on the pursuit of ideal reforms, than 
on the removal of obstacles which at present unfit them 
for the reception of those reforms, and if his country- 
men follow this advice, their progress will soon display 
a degree of moderation bordering on conservatism. 

The Tosa politician would hesitate perhaps to tell 
his followers in so many words that with many of 
them the incentive to action is a lingering fondness 
for old times—a vague idea, that some waifs of the 
privileges they once enjoyed may come floating back to 
them on the waves of political disturbance. “But he 
does not hesitate to tell them that the liberty of the 
Samurai under the feudal system had degenerated into — 
“ extravagance and pride": that the class had no idea of 
Widening public and national freedom by a sacrifice of 
private privilege; that much of this same spirit still 
remains, and that its removal is an indispensable pre- 
face to reform. It cannot indeed be expected that his 
words will have any marked effect, but their import is 
a welcome guarantee that he at least begins to doubt 
the advisability of accelerating 8 movement which is 
impelled, in part at any rate, by selfish motives. 

A corollary to thé despotic control of the governing 
class was the lethargic subservience of the governed. 
Perpetual exclusion from any share in the manage- 
ment of State Affairs soon developed incompetence, 
and the Liberal leader utters un indisputable truth 
when he says that the distance between heaven 
and earth illustrates, without exaggerating, the dif- 
ference in the degrees of appreciation which politics 
receive to-day at the hands of the upper and lower 
orders. The former have not by any means eradicated 
their instincts of arbitrary control, nor the latter their. 
habit of timid subservience. The people are not yet ripe 
for self-government, and nothing is more likely to 
perpetuate their immaturity than a premature appeal 
to their half-awakened consciousness—a hasty attempt 
to weld two forces which still retain so many elements 
of antagonism.. To give Japan a constitution and 
a parligment to-morrow, would be to impose upon one 
section of the nation excessive responsibilities, and to 
offer to another opportunities which it is still in danger 
of abusing. This is what Mr. Itagaki tells us, not 
precisely as we have told it, but in words which ad- 
mit no other construction. The Radical organs will 
perhaps be surprised if we say that the creed thoir 
lender has expounded embodies the exact principles of 
those who for Japan’s sake would fain see her advance 
less giddily along the perilous path of reform. 
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Auother trouble, equally forbidding precipitancy, is ! ercdit. 


We ourselves, old as we are in parliamentary 


that which Mr. Itagaki describes ns the collision be-| experience, are only beginning fully to appreciate the 


tween the experience of the old and the ardour of the 
- young. The former, slow to receive new impressions, 
wedded to the traditions of the ancient sages and 


! 





evil outcome of personal influences exercised recipro- 
eally by constituents and representatives in petty 
boroughs. With our example before her, Japan may 


scarcely liking to go to school again with their | perhaps hope to escape a similar fate, but it is not a 
children, see themselves gradually thrust aside, left | little creditable to her politicians that they have the 
hopelessly standing amid the ruins of their old | wisdom to be so early wise. 


philosophies, while young Japan surges forward on aj... 


stream of strange unfathomable knowledge. This 
eastward-setting tide of civilization has swept away 
much that is venerable, much that waa worthy of pre- 
servation, but among all its effects none, perhaps, is 
more pathetic than the separation it has brought about 
between those that were able to swim with it and those 
that had lost the ability to move. Others, no less than 
Mr. Itagaki, have watched with pitying sympathy 
this slow yielding of intuitive veneration to newly 
acquired knowledge, and seen how painfully the grey- 
heads of the nation have been constrained to bow before 
the irreverenve of the young generation. But we shall 
be surprised to learn that any who have observed these 
things find in them a reason for haste rather than for 
deliberation. 

In short, as we have before remarked, Mr. Itagaki’'s 
Jecture can only be read as an expression of conservative 
opinion. Judged by his latest utterances, his influence 
upon the Liberal party must be ono of restraint rather 
than that of impulse. 

We note also with great satisfaction that he does not 


share the doctrines of his colleague, Mr. Fukuzawa, on. 


the subject of religion. He would keep matters of con- 
science and government entirely separate, regarding the 
former as affairs for which a man is responsible to 
himself alone. Mr. Fukuzawa, on the contrary, has 
taught his disciples that, since alien creeds undermine 
patriotism, Christianity ought to be put down with 
a high hand, aud Buddhism adopted ss Japan's only 
professed creed. It is pleasant to find that the leaders 
of the Japanese Liberals are not unanimous in their 
support of a doctrine so much opposed to the spirit of 
the cause they advocate, and so likely to bring upon 
Japan troubles she can ill afford to encounter. 

For the rest, Mr. Itagaki’s lecture is one that might 
have been delivered in England or France as properly 
asin Japan. Curiously enough he finds it already 
necessary to warn his followers against an error which 
has lately begun to make itself balefully felt in the 
most advanced States of the West. While France is 
struggling for scrutin de liste which, she believes, will 
give her deputies that represent broad principles, not 
local interests, and while England is unwillingly voting 
the cldture in the hope that it will enable her to hold 
in check the unruly results of her degraded franchise, 
the leader of Japan’s Liberals—a party that can 
scarcely yet be said to have emerged from its embryo 
condition—ia preaching the necessity of following 
principles, not persons. This is a philosophy for 
which we should hardly have given Mr. Itagaki 
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* CARY OF CARSON. 


The following poem, by Charles G. Leland, in the New York 


World, was suggested by a police court item that appeared in the 
Carson Appeal some time ago :— 


The night mist dim and darkling, 

As o’er the roads we pass, 
. Lies in the morning sparkling 

As dew-drops on the grass. 

E’en so the deeds of darkness, 
Which come like midnight dews, 

Appear as sparkling items 
Next morning in the news. 


Away in Carson city, 
Far in the silver land, 
There lived one Justice Cary, 
A man of head and hand ; 
And as upon his table 
The judge a-smoking sat, 
There rowdied in a rougher 
Who wore a gallows hat. 


He looked upon the Justice ; 
But justice does not budge, 
Until the other warbled, ; 
‘* Say—don’t you know me, judge? ” 
“T think,” said Cary meekly, 
‘* Your face full well I know— 
~ I sent you up for stealing 
A horse a year ago.” 


“ Ay, that is just the hair-pin 
I am, and thar’s my line ; 
Aud here is twenty dollars 
I've brought to pay my fine.” 
‘* You owe no fine,” said Cary, 
‘* Your punishment is o’ er.” 
‘- Not yet,” replied the rover, 
“T've come to have some more.” 


“ Pust-rate assault and battery 
I'm going to commit, 

And you’re the mournful victim 
That I intend to hit, 

And give you snoh a scrapin’ 
As never was, nohow ; 

And so, to save the lawin’ 
I guess I’ll settle now.” 


Up rose the Court in splendour, 
‘¢ Young man, your start is fair, 
Sail in my son, sail over, 
And we will call it square ! 
Go in upon your chances— 
Perhaps you may not miss; 
I like to see young heroes 
Ambitionin’ like this.” 


The young one at the older 
Went in with all his heft, 
And, like a flying boulder, 
At once let out his left. 
The Court in haste ducked under 
Its head uncommon spry, 
Then lifted the intruder 
With a puncher in the eye. 
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A regular right-hander ; 
And, like a cannon-ball, 

The young man, when percussioned, 
Went over on the wall. 

In just about a second, 
The Court, with all its vim, 

Like squash vines o’er a meadow 

* Went climbing over him. 


Yea, as the pumpkin clambers 
Above an Indian grave, 

Or as the Mississippi 
Tnundates with its wave, 

And merrily slops over, 
A town in happy sport, 

F’en so that man was clambered 
All over by the Court. 


And in about a minute 
That party was so raw 
He would have seemed a stranger 
Unto his dearest squaw ; 
Till he was soft and tender, 
This morsel once so tough, 
And then, in sad surrender, 
He moaned aloud, “ Enough.” 


He rose, and Justice Cary 
Said to him ere he went, 
“T do not think the fighting 
You did was worth a cent. 
I charge for time two dollars, 
As lawyers should, ‘tis plain ; 
The balance of the twenty 
I give you back again. 


“T like to be obligin’ 

To folks with all my powers, 
So when next you want fightin’ 
Don’t come in office hours ; 

I only make my charges 
For what’s iu legal time— 
Drop in, my son, this evenin’ 
And I'll not charge a dime.” 


The young man took the guerdon, 
As he had ta’en the scars, _ 
And took himself awayward 
To the ’Ginia City cars. 
‘Tis glorious when heroes 
Go to right their wrongs ; 
But if you're only hair-pins, 
Oh, then beware of tongs. 


——— 


THE IMPERIAL MINT. 








We have received from the Commissioners of the Im- 
perial Mint at Osnka, the report for the financial year 
ending with the 30th of June, 1881. Mr. Ishimaru reports 
to the Minister of Finance that the importations of bultion 
daring that year as compared with the previous one, show 
a considerable increase both in gold and silver as well as in 
copper. In silver tho amount is nearly double. The 
amounts of the precious metals imported into the mint are, 
in Troy ounces, of gold 25,063: silver 4,331,834. The 
amount of gold of standard fineness accepted for coinage 
was :—for the Imperial Government 4,167 oz: for private 
Japanese 21,894 oz. Silver of 900 standard was yccepted 
in like manner for minting :—for the Government, 3,196,- 
302 oz: Japanese, 793,622 : Foreiguers 380,619. 

Every denomination of copper coins has been struck 
excepting 1 rin pieces. ‘The amount of gold, silver and 
copper coins struck during the year are all considerably 
grenter than those of the previous one. In Silver You the 
increase is especially great, being more than 1,700,000 
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pieces. 
year :— 
Denomination. 
Could 3 YOuW siccdeas wasssieaeree 
Total eeuseeoeoeeosaeseseeeees 
Silver 1 Yerr..cccccccseecccscees : 
Total eeeeaoe eaeeee @eeeseenonsne e 
OSGi coecss cecncenasin ‘ 
Copper < 1 Sen...sccceseeees sees 
4 ONAN cGicchc wekvet beau 
Totnl ....00. easevensetes 


Grand Total ....06 


Number. 
98,117 


98,117 
5,089,118 
5,089,113 

43,214,514 
19,040,048 
11,586,844 


73,841,406 
79,028,636 


Tho following coins h ave basi struck during the 


Value, Yen 
490,585-00 


490,585-00 








5,089,113-00 
5,089,113°00 
864,290:28 
190,400°48 
57,934:22 
1,112,624:98 


6,692,322°98 














The subjoined tables show tho description of gold, silver 
sud copper bullion imported, gnd the amount of gold and 
silvor at 900 fineness accepted for coinage, from the foun- 
dation of the Mint-up to the end of the 6th month of 











1881 :— 
Gold. Troy ounces. 
Gold bullion of unknown fineness ........66.. 1,080,223-08 
Gold bullion of known fineness .....cccccceece 4,935'94 
Refined gold bullion of unknown finenes ... 554,089:05 
Refined gold bullion of known fineness ...... | 147,648-00 
Chinese gold ingots ...ccccccsscerececccceceveees 29,321°39 
Chinese gold leaves ..ccccocsssccceee cosccseceees 59,583°29 
San Francisco gold bars ........ sabaasicves were = 60, 59924 
Pacific Refinery gold ingots......secsecsessereee 17,999°83 
English gold ingots ........ wcccccccccccccccccccee  1.44,404'92 
Australian gold ingots ...+..s+sss+eee sineesweees 274:26 
American gold COinS..ccccccesscccsccevccecececees 37,340°32 
English gold coins ....sseeccseeees eeaeeen siaweue 104,385°49 
French gold Coins....cccesscsses sevens cccccecesees 524°80 
Foreign gold COINS seccoccccnccceccesveccessesecs 608-08 
Worn coius (Japancss).....-. ce eveereccesescesoes 141°71 
Total... ... dsdeGeneeeeicans . 2,742,083-40 
Silver. Troy ounces. 
Silver bullion of unknown fineness...  7,024,214°33 
Silver bullion of known fineness............0. 3,463,291°78 
Refined silver bullion of unknown fineness... 10,594,814°35 
Refined silver bullion of known fiveness ... 843,503-46 
Tokugawa ichibu-gin .....ssseee secssesseeeeees — 8.55,643-06 
Old Ichibu-gin ..... ....0. sniatewiscaxdeatiadsecs 256,686°20 
Tushu-git ssscsceoeses eda secede scteusecsevuven. sues 36,283°12 
Mexican dollars  .cccccccccccccccccccsccsvesceccce 908,364°77 
Trade dollars of U.S. ..cccccccccsccccvccencesces 577,930°84 
Chop dollars .....-.+.0-- vesvdnaceacaveconekeaseres 339,343°29 
Partially refined silver ingots .....csecscceees ‘ 41,335°60 
Chinese silver ingots ....sccceseeseees od csscoeee ‘ 1,348°77 
Shoes of sycee ....sececseecceeees sctevensne seseeee 2,779,077°89 
San Francisco silver bara  s..ccecesssecsceeeeee 1,329,679°04 
Pacific Refinery ingots......... sccccsecseccseeses  170,758°38 
U. S. silver ingots ....... jsudeceases bee swuneseen 6,171°05 
English silver ingots 00 ebebseceseosccnsovecs 450,029°44 
French silver INgOtS..ccccee sevceees Oaneccocesecs 9,481-80 
Refined silver ingots from Fr ank fort Refiner y  279,280-91 
Refined silvor ingots from Hamburg Refinory 69,701°29 
Foreign silvor ingots ..ccccesscesccsccecccecsens 110,886°14 
Worn coins (Japanese) cceccccescessecccecerees 6,266'90 
Old pattern trade dollars......... Sweseuesee wee  202,087°32 
Ichibn-gin imported by foreigners ........... - 859,951:28 
Total ....0. 0000 encedehavuut hates seseee 30,656,081-01 
Copper. Pound avoirdupois, 
Juprnese bile COpper..ccee.ssceeeerevererecces «+» 9,668,663:00 
Japanese Dar COPPCrerceseserececesseceserssenees _ 23,497-00 
Japanese refined eonper (Mabuki)....... se. 986,625°CO 
"LEMpo ZOUL cseseececccsceccecreceee senceceesesers ‘ 800,637°00 
Birukiy u Zen... ... ccccevee sss secvccccsvececess »...  220,680°00 
NLL SEW is esd doviasaeciec’s ceneaucas peakbeuewasents 192,857:00 
Copper ingots cseceeresccececcecccenerccnsesevees 2,329-00 
Partially refined copper ingots ...r.cceecess 16,650°04 





Total PYYI TITRA 11,91 1,938°04 
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‘The following table shows the amount of gold and silver | ‘Te@hnical Adviser to the Mint authorities, and the accounts 
at 900 finoness necepted for coinage from the 11th month! of (hye pyx trials made in the Osaka establishment, and the 
43 re ri of Meiji ap to the 6th mouth of the 14th Mints of London and Philadelphia. Mv. Gowland says :— 
Big enact “In every case the coins are well within the permitted 

Gold Imported by. Troy ounces. aoe ie : 

; " : devintion as to fineness.” The Royal Mint reports :—*It 
Tmnperial Government .......... geeeeseeeeeeeeens +1,485,822°33 aN iiab-atioratantdned betlckoweisie-aad Biches 
DNDANCEO: saceseckscavescdawceuiarsstarccisetwsescs, 996,033:84). 07) Ve PEOn EMRE PDO St auare ss S" & . 

has in allenses been satisfactorily maintained ;” and tho 


CHiG@8O: cog iesces cassacckeieedis ooeeckewasapdesokas 92,038°71 
Europeans and Americans ......cc.seseesseeeee 296,822°28 | Philadelphinn Assayer says that his analysis shows “a 




























edi nn a mw nt highly entisfactory correspondence” with the declared re- 
DUUAL oe ceeesees cesses eesenecseneeon ens 2,870,717°16 sults of the assays made in the Imperial Mint. 

Silver Imported by. PLOY OMCs ete a = 
eee gene Ce cececes veveccesesncenccee peri padee NOTES ON VOL. II OF THE rr TRANSACTIONS 
Chinose 1. ssssssesssereernseeesnnsenees 78916763 OF THE SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
Europeans and Americans .......0.sseeeeeeeees 2,013,714°51 JAPAN.” se 

Total ..ccccosccccrssscesscsseeees 30,444, 13448 ae July to December, 1880, volume of the Transactions 
The total real or nominal value of coins (gold, silver and of the Seismological Society of Japan contains five 


papers of considerable valne, to wit:—Notes on the 
Recent Enrthquakes of Yedo Plain and their effect on 
certain buildings, by J. Milne; On Pendulum Experi- 
ments on the summit of Fujiyama for the purpose of 
ascertaining the force of gravity nt that point, by Prof. 
T. C. Mendenhall ; ‘The effect of Rnilroad trains in trans- 
mitting vibrations throngh the ground, by Prof. H. M. 
Paul ; Ona uew Seismograph for Horizontal Motion, by 
J. A. Ewing ; The Pernvinn Earthquake of May 9th, 
1877, by J. Milne. It will be seon that the founder of the 
Society, ns wa believe we may call Mr. Milne, is the 
principal contributor, 


copper) struck at the Mint from its commencement up to 
the 30th of the 6th month of 1881 amounts to yen 
97,659,297.39, of wlich yen 97,596,529.79 have been issued 
for circulation. The details ave shown in the annexed 
table. 
During the year 56 ingots of refined gold, aggregating in 
value upwards of yen 579,966, have been made for the 
Imperial Government. 

The total receipts and expenditure of the Mint for this 
financial year and those from its commencement up to the 
cnd of last financial year are as under :— ; 


RECEIPTS. , , 
: : oe His first paper—the first also on the Jist—oceupies 
For this financial yoar .......4. +4. ks Siar sieis 904,478.838 yen. thirty-eight of the ninety-eight pages which contain ‘tlie 
From the commencement of the Mint up , | veading-matter of the volume. His second paper—the last 
to the end of Inst financial year......8,268,234.218 4° | oF the five—an interesting contribution on the Peruvian 

ae Dama wig ncn. | Karthquake of 1877, fills forty-eight pages. 

Potal sssesssersesseress 9,172,713.056 yen. Mr. Milne's notes on the «Recent Resiliquives of Yedo 
=} Plain” commence with a short résumé of the work of Mr. 
EXPENDITURE. W. S. Chaplin and Mr. E. Kuipping on the subject of 
For this fivancial year, ........ re seeeee 416,071°603 yen. | those terrestrial spasms which are a sonree of such con- 


stant and “ tremulona” interest to residents in this beauti- 
ful island. Mr, Chaplin’s reasoning would seem to 
estnblish that the moon has no influence in providing 
earthquakes. His observations and those of Mr. Kuipptng 
have been condemned by the author, who has added a 
catalogue of the earthquakes which have occurred between 
1872 and 1881 inclusive, the record being for the most 
part tnken from the registers of the Yamato Yashiki Ob- 
servatory. This tabulation should be very valuable for 
purposes of reference. It shows that in nine years from 
1872 to 1880 the troublesome number of 870 earthquake 
has been recorded. Of these the greatest number, seventy - 
four, occurred in the last year. In 1878 there were seventy. 
one earthquakes : in 1874 only eight. Of the grand total, 
the large majority of 213, made themselves felt in wintor, 
the balance of 157 having been perceived in the summer 
months. It is only justice to 1881 to say that its seismic 
department showed signs of considerable energy in the five 
months of its existence with which the table deals. In 


From the commencement of the Mint up 
fo the end of Jast financinl year.....4,843,261°002 _,, 


Total ......c00seceeee064,759,332.605 yen. 











Consequent on the increase in the amount of bullion refin- 
ed, the production of sulphate of copper was much greater 
than in the previous period. As much as 107,530 kin was 
sold during the year. On the other hand the Sulphuric 
Acid Works have not been so busily engaged as last year, 
on account of the repairing of the two leaden chambers and 
the whole of the sulphur burners ; it was therefore impos- 
sible to meet the demand for tho acid from abroad and the 
various manufactories which are successively increasing in 
this country. The following is the amount of the acid 
sold :— 








Home CONSUMPLION....04...c0000e 961,494 Ibs. that brief period there were thirty-five seisms. Mr. Milne 
Exported abroad. ............0.. 505,780 ,, deals at some length with the direction and origin of re- 
Tears cent earthquakes and concludes that, “taking all things 

Total .......seceeeee, voeee 1,067,274 Ibs. into consideration—although some of the earthquakes which 

Totul of last year ...... 2,414,194 ,, from time to time alarm us may have their origiu neur the 

— volcanos of the interior,—until by instrumental observation 

Decrease for this year ........, 1,346,920 Ibs. something definite has been determined, I should be in- 


clined to think that « large proportion of the shocks we 
feel have their origin in faulted districts of the south.” 

The most intorésting part of Mr. Milne’s paper is that 
which deals with the effects produced by earthquake shocks 
upon buildings. An examination made by him of # very 
large number of brick tenements of similar construction in 
the capital shows that the faces of such as are situnted in 
streets rnnning S.W. to N.W. have been much more crack- 
ed than those in streets at right angles to this direction. 
His tabulation of the earthquakes also shews that the S. E. 
to N. W. direction is the ono most frequently followed 
by seisms, which, again are of greater intensity ou this 
than on any other line of their travel. 

Our anthor has devoted special study to the eracke 
Which earthquakes hayé made in the houses iu Tokiyo. 


The whole of the acid exported was sold in the Chinese 
market through the China and Jupan Triding Company, 
(Limited): the acid thus sold amounted to scarcely half 
of that sold last year, the diminution being eunsed partly 
by the above mentioned repairs and partly by the inactivity 
of the Chinese market, 

An altempt to manufacture sulphate of soda from sul- 
phuric acid and common salt was unsuccessful, owing ton 
defective arrangement of machinory ; but the ordinary 


operations appear to have been fairly successful. 


* 
* % : 


Tho appendix to the Commissioner’s Report contains the 
Statement for (he same period of Mr. Gowland, F.C.S., 
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He is sufficiently painstaking and enthusiastic in his 
investigations to have marked and dated the ends of 
some of the chinks and watched their progress, enrth- 
quake by earthquake, oven as tho husbandsman watches 
the growth of his crops.  Sontetimes they would 
not “grow,” however; but onr ingenious  seismo- 
logist set them to work vertically. In other words he 
placed “indicators” across them, thus discovering that, 
when they did not incrense in length they vibrated—open- 
ed and shut their mouths as it were, and told the tale of 
their own undoing. Following a very fair line of induction, 
the Professor asks whether it would not be admissible to 
erect buildings with erncks or joints in them rendy made, 
‘go that the portions of a structure which are likely to have 
different periods of vibration may oscillate freely, and in- 
dependently of ench other. Some such plan is already fol- 
lowed, we believe, in the constrnetion of many chimneys 
in Yokohama, which are built clear of the roof, and thus, 
it is thought, will not be overturned by the move- 
ment of the walls acting on the stacks. If we. are 
not mistaken some such system «ns that suggested by 
Mr. Milne has already been adopted by a French ar- 
chitect who has done a good deal of work in Japnnys 
building among other places the new offices and godowns 
of the Mitsu Bishi Company in Yokohama. Much of 
Mr. Milne’s paper should be valuablo to those who are 
concerned in the erection of (onements, of whatever kind, 
in Japan, For instance, he points out that archways 
which join their abutments nat an angle.are more likely to 
erack than such as curve into the supports. 


The second paper of the series is a very short one 
by Professor Mendenhall on pendulum experiments on the 
summit of Fujiyama for the purpose of ascertaining the 
force of gravity at that point. It is, wo beliove, an abstract. 
of a long treatize publishod in the scientific memoirs of the 
Kobu Dai Gakko. Although, at firat sight, the subject 
may appear to be foreign to seismology, yot closer examinn- 
tion shows that it is one of considerable interest to the 
followers of Palmiori, inasmuch as it deals directly with 
the internal nature of one of the most famous of voleanos— 
Mount Fuji. Taking the density of the earth, as established 
by the work of other observors, Professor Mendenhall shows 
us how it is possible (o calculate backward, and determine 
the density of Fujiyama, on the top of which by the swing- 
ing of a pendulum the scientist determined the force of 
gravity at that point. From the results of tho work, it 
would appear that the body of the mountain has about the 
sane density as is suggested by observation of the rocks 
which are found on its surface. Had the monntain been 
left very hollow at tho termination of the series of eruptions 
which formed it, its density would have been much greater 
than Mr. Mendenhall’s experiments havo proved it to be. 

Mr. Paul contributes the abstract of a treatise on the 
effect of Railroad trains in trausmitting vibrations through 
the ground. This paper is extremely interesting in con- 
veying an idea of tho immense distance to which earth vi- 
brations may be transmitted. ‘The object of the investiga- 
tion which is chronicled by the writer was to delermine a 
site for n United States Naval Observatory, where odserva- 
tions could’ be conductéd without serious interference. 
The brief abstract published by tho Society merits full 
citation, We have only space, however, to say that, b' | 
observing through a powerful telescope the surface or 
mereury lying in a dish placed at a milo's distance foi 
him, the experimentalist at his post on a railway VP og cay 
note the effect of the vibration of a passing train ets the 
subtile mineral, as se ifhe were peer’ sO he 
vessel itself. This wonderftll telescopic fent 9’ atee aalinkes 
tho fnet that it demonstrates, namely that the savilite ies 
face is sufficiently elastic to transmit ¢ oi aatively tl 

ibrati sed by a passing © peek pe et 
small vibration cansed by s p & “vehicle ton groat— 
perhaps to an indefinite—digtance, — 

Professor Ewing’s paper, tho fourth in the volume, is 
an abstract of one reid belo .. ine Asiatic Soceity 
in December 1880. It deso it o5 a soismograph’ which 
appears to have been const’ voted with scientific accuracy 
and to have done good ¥ work in recording the tremors 
which it has experienced. — 

The fifth and Inst paper is from the pen of Professor 
Milne, and is on the’ sront Peruvian earthquake of Muy, 
1877. It contains a tabulation of all the phenomena con- 
uceted with a serif”, of abnormal sea-waves which swept 
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across the Pacific in the month in question, and the effects 
of which were slightly oxperienced in the harbor of Yoko- 
hama, and further north, as at Hakodate, where it did cou- 
siderable damage. A sea-wavo, originating in seismic spasm, 
takes about twenty-five hours to travol from South America 
to Japan, But electricity rides still move speedily ; and it 
might bo well for the Government of Japnn to make ar- 
rangements with the controllers of the South American 
republics to telegraph hither prompt accounts of scismic or 
volcanic disasters which may oceur in their vicinity. 

Mr. Milne has introduced into his essay a series of cal- 
culations whereby he estimates the point (between Pabalon 
de Picea and Iquique, and nearer the former than the latter: 
place) where the great earthquake originated. As several: 
of the methods employed by the writer in his attempts to: 
locate the point of origin of terrestrial disturbances appear ° 
to be now and at the same time perfectly rational, this por-- 
tion of the treatise will probably prove a valuable addition: 
to the science of seismulogy. ‘The writor also makes some: 
noles on previous enrthquake-provoked waves which have: 
crossed the Pacific in this direction, with calculations of the: 
Qcean’s depth, whereon, it must be remembered, depends, . 
in a great degree, the.velocily of wave movement. His: 
calculations made on many observations indicate that the: 
profundities of the sea are much less than those given by 
actual soundings, In short, theory and practice are, ns: 
usual, at variance ; and, of course, Mr. Milne holds that in 
this case practice is nt fault. Sooth to say his proposition: 
(that, in deep sen soundings, owing to the continuous run- 
ning out of the line, after the lead has tonched the bottom, 
it-is very hard to determine the depth with accuracy} 
seems sound onough, He conelndes his contribution witle 
i paragiaph on tho importance of systematic tide observa- 
tions in Japan, which ho holds, if properly made and 
recorded, would be of great service not only to the 
hydrograper and navigator, but also to the physicist and 
geologist. 
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. A General Meeting of the Asiatic Societr 
the Chamber of Commerce, Tokiydé, on Ay Dorrie 
Harry oe President, in the cha. “2? ; 
After the formal business, the Cory _*’___ 3. ee 
lnid on tlie table a list of the e” joes richard 
drawn up by Professor Kniebh “ : see on ean 
author’s behalf, that any w’ hee ete a cee ko 
could make additions te thy Sets .° ap aa 


\ir. C he y list should do so. 
ek eoiyy vee hie then called upon to read his 


St a |, tion to a Translation of the Ko- 
ees ihe Record sof Ancient Matters’.” He said that 
ve nature of the: .. lock ilecthwlil as tecinel 
long and dry ar original work ifsell, which Was y 
id standing in need of a perpetual com- 
mentary tO” ake it intelligible to the modern English 
reader, ue’ : © . 
being ae ae only unfitted the greater portion of it for 
slnaae wd ott before an audience, but made it desirable 
Nee .ace any translation by a variety of remarks and ex- 
I ations which should enable the. student of Japanese 
itiquity to study the work itself with profit, and should 
also give to those whose interest in the subject was of a 
more general nature, the opportunity of becoming. ac- 
quainted with its chief features without undergoing the 
labour of reading through the whole of the text. 
was the aim of the. Introduction which Mr. Chamberlain 
had prefixed to his literal version of the entire work. 
It was divided into five Sections entitled, respectively : 
I. Authentieity and nature of the text, together with 
bibliographical notes. Il. Details concerning the method 
of translation. III. Tho ‘Chronicles of Japan,” 
(Nihon Gi). IV. Manners and Customs of the early 
Japanese. V. Religious and political ideas of the early 
Japanese, beginning of the Japanese nation, and 
credibility of the national traditions. In the first of 
these sections Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, among other 
things, the peculiar importance attaching to the Ko-zhi-4: 
or ** Records of Ancient Matters” from the fact of their 
being, not only the earliest written document which had 
come down to us, but also the earliest extant book of any 
branch of the Ataéc race, datirig as they did, their com- 
pilation from A. D. 712, and containing, as they did, 
pooms of a still more ancient date. In Section UL, he 
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entered into comparison between the “ Record” and the 
more popular “ Ciironicle of Japan,” (Nihon Gr), which 
dated from A. D. 720, and shewed how in the latter work 
the genuine traditions of Japanese antiquity lad been 
overlaid by a mass of notions borrowed from China. At the 
same time the ‘“ Chronicles” were a work of indisputable 
genuineness, and very useful for purposes of comparison. 
In Section IV. of the Introduction, a succinct account, 
founded chiefly on the notices scattered through the 
pages of the ‘* Records of Ancient Matters” was given of 
the social state of the early Japanese. They were des- 
cried as a people who had already, at the time when we 
first caught sight of them, long passed out of the savage 
state and had attained to a high level of barbaric culture. 
They were however still ignorant of the art of writing, 
they had no calender, no veliicles of any kind, no money ; 
incest was habitually practised, and human sacrifices still 
prevailed to a limited extent. Details were given as to 
their Jiabitations, their food, their attire, their funeral 
rites, &c., and likewise concerning the peculiar compli- 
cated nomenclature by which they designated the various 
degrees of relationship, and witich resembled that still 
we current in the neighbouring peninsula of Korea. Lists 
“ were likewise given of all the animals aud plants 
mentioned in the course of the work, as of thie 
names of metals and of .colours, and an inference 
was drawn as to the comparatively late introduction 
into Japan of some animals, plants, and metals 
how common. For instance the cat was nowhere men- 
tioned in the early Japanese wrilings, such plants as the 
camellia, the tea-shrul and plum-tree were still unknown, 
and the introduction of bronze was posterior to the use of 
iron. The only domesticated animals (with the doubtful 
exception of the silkworm) were the horse, the barndoor 
fowl, and the cormoraut,—the latter used for fishing. 

By the time this section was concluded, Mr. Cham- 
berlain had been reading continously for nearly an 
hour and a half and the President observed 
that he thought it was due to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
hal now been reading for an hour and a half to the 
great gratification of those who had heard him, and 
that it was also due to the subject of his paper which 
was of such importance as to require ample time for 
discussion, that the reading of the remaining portion 
should be deferred until the next meeting. He considered 
that it would be superfluous, not to say presumptuous, for 
lim to say anything in commendation of the paper. He 
~ was struck by Mr. Chamberlain's laborious and scholarly 

research, and also by his power of analysis, which would 

enable those who had heard or might read the paper to 
gain a considerable insight into the early history, philozo- 
phy and social condition of the Japancse nation in the 
early ages of its development, of which so little was accur- 
ately known. It was no easy matter to lift the veil of 
obscurity which shrouded the mythical stage of all national 
chronicles, and to glean the germs of truth which Jay hid- 
den in mazes of fiction, especially when that fiction was 
further complicated by the intrieacies of ancient Oriental 

i Janguage. Mr. Chamberlain had undertaken this difficult 

‘ task and had succeeded in it to a degree which would, he 
felt assured, be highly appreciated by the Society, and as 
it could siot possibly then reccive the consideration it de- 
served, he proposed that the procecdings of the day should 
close, and that the subject should be continued at the 
next meeting. This would enable those members who 
had been unable to attend to-day, to participate in the 
pleasure which had been afforded to those present while 
the latter would have the necessary opportunity for giving 
the Society the benefit of their observations. 

The Rev. C. 5. Eby, in supporting the President’s sug- 
gestion, said thatthe importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
paper could not be overestimated, and he had no doubt that 
the postponement of the remaining section would be matter 
of gratitude on the part of members now absent, who 
Would be present at the next meeting to enjoy s0 unique 
& privilege. 

Dr. Divers laid on the table a * Note on the Hot Springs 
of Kusatsu,” containing an analysis of tho waters. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Gee, 
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SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





On the 16th of February last a meeting of the above 
Society was held at the Tokio Dai-gakko, Mr. I. Hattori, 
the President, in the chair. ‘The meeting was well 
attended. We give below a translation of the paper which 
was then read. It is of special interest, being, one of 
the first essays read before the Society in Japanese and 
composed by a Japanese. 

NOTES ON FUJIYAMA, BY WADA TSUNASHIRO. 

When travelling in Koshiu, in 1878, I was fortunate in 
obtaining some dates of the eruption of I'ujisan at Shimo- 
Yoshida. These agree very well with the dates given by 
Klaproth in Humbolt’s “ Fragments of Geology and Cli- 
matology of Asia.” Before giving these dates, | wish to 
make some remarks on the topography of Fujisan. Mr. 
QO. Schiitt has made a survey of the mountain, which will 
shortly be described in the Transactions of the German 
Asiatic Society. He has given profiles of the mountain 
from Subashiri, and from Kami Yoshida, to the summit. 
Between Subashiri which is 768 metres above the sen and 
Kenga Mine (the highest point in Fuji) which is 8,765 
metres above the sea, he found the average angle of 13°. 
From Ichigome the angle is 21.5°.. From Kami Yoshida 
the angle is only 11.5’, and from Ichigome it is 18°. 

Professor Mendenhall gives a collection of the observa- 
tions about the height of Fuji. These are 12 in number. 
‘The observation of Mr. Rein, made seven years ago, Mr. 
Mendenhall does not mention. Mr. Schiitt also measured 
the height. So we have now fourteen determinations :— 


Meters. Metrre, 





1. 4,332 Allcock. 8. 3.772 Fenton. 

2, 3.087 Fagan. 9. 3.768 Favre Brandt. 

3. 3.266 Williams. Jo. 3,823 Nakamura & Wada, 
4, 3.518 Lepissier. 11. 3.703 Stebold. 

5, 3.729 Kuipping Ist calculation.) 12. 3.745 Rein. 

6. BR, Ynd 3. 3.794 Schiitt, 

7. 3,769 Stewart. 14. 3,787 (2) Chaplin. 





Only these determinations which are worthy of consi- 
deration are those founded on a‘great number of barometric 
observations ; pro ex. 5,6, 10 and 13; or which, as num- 
ber 7, are determined by an Omnimeter, or which are 
taken by trigonometrical observations, as number 14. ‘The 
average of the six reliable determinations is 3,784 meters 
Which agrees very satisfactorily with Chaplin's number of 
3,787 meters, the latter being the most exact of all, accord- 
ing to the method applied. Therefore Chaplin’s height 
must be accepted as the height until farther observations 
have been made. 


The rock of Fuji has been called by Rein and by Dr. 
Naumann a Dolerite. Two analyses of it are printed. One 
is made by myself and Mr. Korschelt. It has been publish- 
ed by Kinch in Vol. VIII of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, but it is hardly exact enough to be repeated. The 
other is by Dr. Luedecke, who found, 





UC cusyints Wssinchacyebetenstscbavnostesascin 52.6 
AAGUIINR. 54s cieeas vccanenneuceumtivdeuaseoeeacen 16.8 
Ferrous oxide ................ Sieel Aiataciondenes 13.0 
NB QNOSIA 60-3 akiisres Se eri omcakeowceeteas ates _ 2.0 
PIG: 55s delosdanglade Vaneu dndimukwactabowucbes wee §=14.6 
Soda eT Cae tee ee Tre di mY 
Phosphoric acid ...........ceceeesseeess diteadaee trace. 
Potash calculated by difference  .......ese08 9 
100.0 


TI hardly think that;this analysis of Dr. Luedecke is to bo 
relied up6n,—the calculation of Potash by the difference, 
and the exceedingly large quantity of Iron and small 
quantity of Alumina, are points where there may be some 
error. Luedecke found under the microscope that the 
rock is anormal I'clspar Basalt, consisting of felspar which 
is Anorthite, Olivine and Augite. ‘The glass basis is 
scarce. If the latter is the case, then the lime must be in 
the Anorthite and only in small quantity in the basis. 
But, as Anorthite contains at least 8 parts Alumina for 2 
parts Lime, there would be necessary for 14.6 lime, 21.9 
Alumina to form Anorthite, while Luedecke only found 
16.8 of the latter. Also Olivine so rich in Iron, as the 
Olivine in the rock of Fuji would be, after Luedecke’s 
analysis, is an Oliviné which has not yet been observed by 


others. A third analysis of a specimen of the rock, taken 


April 22, 1882.) 


by Mr. Schiitt from the sides of the Crater, was anlysed 
under Mr. Korschelt’s direction by Mr. Hida. ; 

















A, LB. C. 
A Rock from) A Rock from The felxpar of 

Fuji. Tonosawa. the Tonusiawa Rock. 
Silica....... Kiasetaeears 49.77 48.97 44.16 
Aluminn .......0....... 20.57 22.91 81.87 
Ferric oxide ........ wees =6.06 4.81 i 1.83 28 Ferric 
Ferrous ,,  ..cccsecee . 5.11 4.02 : oxide. 
Manganous oxide....... .20 0.08 — 
TNDNG 0 0eds25n se venwecs 10.387 13.44 20.90 
Magnesia .,........... 5.00 3.78 0.53 
Potash ....06............ 0.84 0.84 0.55 
DOUG sciucaceeccarcd sues: 1.08 1.29 0.82 
Water ......... eet suites .073 0.47 0.60 
Phosphoric acid ....... 0.16 0.22 — 

, 99.89 100.82 . 100.26 

Specific Gravity ...... 2.642 2.805 — 


In a thin section I found :— 


1st.—Felspar, with many slag enclosures and great 
angles of extinction. Generally in single twins. 

2ud.—Olivine, in numerous small grains frequently 
with a black border of magnetite. 

8.—Augite, but in small quantity. 

4.—Magnetite, relatively much, but in small grains. 

5.—Mica was not observed, although Luedecke saw it. 

6.—A colourless basis but scarce. 

Comparing the results of other analyses with the above, 
I conclude that the felspar is an Anorthite. 

This supposition is strengthened if analyses B and C 
given by Mr. Korschelt are taken into account. B is an 
analysis of a large grained rock from ‘Tonosawa near Hako- 
ne, and C an analysis of the felspar contained in that rock. 
This felspar is without doubt Anorthite. Because analyses 
of the ‘Tonosawa and Fuji rock agree so well, and the ex- 
ternal appearance of fle Fuji rock is the same as that of 
the Hakone rock, when the latter is fine grained through 
cooling, the conclusion is justified that the felspar of Fuji 
is also Anorthite. However, not all the lime is in the 
Anorthite; and not the whole of the Magnesia because 
otherwise the glass basis would become far too acidic. 
Hence the rock of Fujiyamea is Anorthite Basalt. 

The following eruptions are known in Shimo-Yoshida 
(partly taken from an old manuscript in the possession 
_ of Mr. Watanabe). 

1. In the year A.J). 798 (Yureki, 18th year) from the 
14th of 3rd to the 16th of the 4th months. 

_ 2. In 799 (Yureki 19th year) 3rd month, (all the rivers 
became red.) 

3. In 801 (Yureki 21st year) 3rd month. 

' 4. ,, 863 (Tekuwan Gth year) Ist of 5th month—25th 
“of the 5th. . 

5. In 987 (Shohei 7th year). 

6. ,, 1880 (Genko Ist year) 7th day 7th month. 

7. ,, 1561 (Yikoku 8rd year,. 

8. ,, 1707 (Hoyei 4th year) 3rd day 11th month. 


The lava stream of the 1st eruption “came down to 
Saruhashi along the Katsurayawa. The place where it 
stopped is still called Shogimba (Pure J,ocality) because tho 
pilgrims at the time of the eruption could not go up the 
mountain, and therefore prayed at that place. ‘The length 
of. this stream is from 8 to9ri. Another lava stream 
came as far as Otsuki, 1 ri nearcr to Fuji than Saru- 
hashi; but people do not know to what eruption it be- 
longa. At this place there is now a temple, called San no 
Miya. - 

At the 4th eruption (863) a lava stream came between 
Kami and Shimo-Yoshida, where now the cemetery, com- 
mon to the two places, is situated. ‘The village Yoshida 
existed in the period Yureki. 

In Landgrebe’s ‘‘ Volcanoes,” Klaproth’s remarks, above 
mentioned, are as follows: 

‘In the year 799 Fuji had a violent eruption. It last- 
ed from the 14th of the 3rd to the 18th of the 4th. The 
ash thrown out covered the whole foot of the mountain and 
all the streams in the neighbourhood became red. 

-“ Before the eruption of 800, there was no preceding earth- 
quake, while those of the Gth month of 868 and of the 5th 
month of 864 were preceded by earthquakes. This latter 
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eruption was very°violent. ‘The mountain burned in a 
space of two geographical square miles on all sides. The 
flames rose 12 toises, and were accompanied by a fearful 
thunder. The earthquakes were repeated three times, 
and the mountain stood in flames for 10 days. Finally 
the foot of the mountain broke up; and a shower of stones 
and ash came out and fell partially in a lake N.W, of the 
mountain and heated the water to boiling. Allthe fish died in 
consequence. ‘he devastation extended a length of 80 enes 
and the lava flowed 3 to 4 /reues in the direction of Kai. 

“In the year 1707 on the 23rd Nov. at night there were 
two strong shocks. Fuji opened, threw ont flames, and 
ash came to the bridge Kasubatsu near Okabe in the pro- 
vince of Suruga, a distance of 10 f/ieues. Next morning 
tlre eruption became less. However it was renewed with 
still yreater violence on the zdth and 26th of the same 
month. IJsnormous quantities of blocks of stone, red hot 
ash and sand covered the neighbouring plain. In Yoshi- 
wara it was five or six feet high; and it even reached Yedo, 
where it accumulated several inches in thickness. At the 
place of the eruption a wide gulf was formed. Near to it 
a mountain rose which received the name of Fooyeyama” 
(Hoyeisan). 

The eruptions of 937, 13880 and 1561 are not mentioned 
by Landgrebe. ‘The eruption of 801 Landgrebe gives as 
800 and that of 863 he gives as 864. Besides he men- 
tions one of 863. ‘These interchanges may be due to the 
calculation. ‘The eruptions, Nos. 1 to 8, are porhaps 
identical as they occurred all in the 8rd month. Bo it as 
it may, the number of the eruptions of Fuji in historical 
time is remarkably small. Only the oldest eruptions have 
had lava streams, all of which ruu North and West; but 
the formation of Hoyeisan in 1707 took place without 
eruption of lava. Dr. Naumann in V. He/?, of the Trans- 
actions of the German Asiatic. Society, has described this 
eruption in detail from Japanese sources, 

The lakes lying at the North foot were formerly without 
doubt united, aud one can see distinctly how they have 
bocome separated by lava streams flowing down from Fuji. 
The three lakes on the West side have exactly tho same 
height—905 meters—the level of the water in them 
changes simultaneously; so the inhabitants have the 
idea -that these lakes are united nnderground, which 
idea I share. ‘The East and South of Fuji is formed 
of voleanic rocks; the mountains on the West, on 
the left shore of the Fujikawa, are syenitic in their 
highest parts. ‘The mountains to the North of the three 
lakes are granite on their’ Northern slope. On their 
Southern, that is on the Fuji side, the granite is overlaid 
with old green tufa (Diabase tufa). ‘Vhe North-East 
mountain range separating Kai from Suruga and Sagami 
is also granite. This range extends very nearly to Fuji, 
when it is overlaid by the scoria of the mountain. A 
continuation of the ridge of these mountains would pass to 
the top of Fuji. Consequently it is probable that Fuji has 
been built up over granite. 








NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 


An attempt at robbery, which, being balked, was fol- 
lowd by a vile act of incendiarism, was perpelrated on that 
unlucky lot, No. &6, on Sunday morning. The building 
formerly used asa Temperance Hall is undergoing thorough 
repair. The furniture and effects ef the oulgoing tenant, 
Mr. Jamieson, chief officer of the A<eiji AZaru, were stored 
ina back room on the ground floor, awniting removal, 
Mrs, Jamieson occupying a small room in front on the 
second story. At the far end of the passage is n room 
which contained her apparel and some dunnage. At about 4 
a.m. she was awakeued by somo disturbance and looking ont 
of her bedroom door saw three mon in the act of carrying 
parcels towards the stairway. She fired on them with a 
revelver, whereupon they threw the lighted kerosene lamp, 
that they carried and had removed from a bracket, into the 
room they were pillaging, Wheti Mrs, Jamieson succeeded 
in alarming the neighbors it was found that the honse was 
on fire in two places, above and below, the robbers having 
upset or broken a lamp in tho downstairs room also. Seve-al 
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men must have been engaged in the attempt. No donbt 
they imagined that the houso was entirely wnoccupicd. 
They effectod their ontrauce by wrenching away the 
shuttors of a window opening on to a new stairway from a 
narrow alley. ‘The fire alarm was rung, and foreign 
and Japanese firemen and Mr. Hegt, wero soon on the spot. 
Thanks principally to the ‘ Relief” active use of their 
Shand and Mason hand-engine, tho flames were ex- 
tinguished, before they had soriously damaged the building ; 
but not before thoy had destroyed or rendered useless much 
furniture and clothing. 


We regret to havo to chronicle avery poor attendance 
at the farewell concert given by Mdlle. Daboin on Satur- 
day afternoon. ‘The programme, despite the beggarly 
array of emply benches, was conscioutiously and well 
excculed. 


Itis said that the students from the Engincering Cellego 
now studying in England, France, and Germany will 
return to Japan in June next. 





An ordinary occurrence in “ Poker.” Hamlet (raising) 
— Do you see this bundle, that I bet ona bobtail ?” 
Polonius (raising )—“ By the mass, and tis like a bobtail, 
indeed.”” Hamlot (raising )—* Methinks, it is like a flush.’ 
Polonius (frightened and calling) —“ It is backed like n 
flush.” “Hamlet (smiling)—“ Or like a full.” Polonins 
(losing) —“ Very like a full.” [Alarm and “ G. B.J °— 





Among the many absurd rumors which were current on 
the occasion of the assault upon Mr. Itagaki, one is re- 
ported by the Rikken Seito Shimbun to the effect that the 
Tosa leader and twenty of his friends had been killed. 
This being reported in Iwamura ani the vicinity, in the 
province of Mino, caused oxcitament which was soon 
allayed on the propagation of more explicit information. 
Mr. Itagaki has the rare fortune of receiving the honors 
of martyrdom without taking immediate possession of its 
crown. ‘Telegrams and letters of condolence and con- 
gratulation flow in upon him from all paris of thesempire. 
But this is not all. Enthusiasts in the neizhborhoud of the 
hssault are anxious to possess themselves of scraps of his 
raiment, or, failing thom, shreds of the stained rags which 
were usod to wipe the ground on which his blood was apilt. 
Sympathy with him goes to the extent that his adherents 
in the provinces of Mino and Hitachi advocate the erection 
of a monument in Gifu in memory of the event. The 
jinrikisha-coolies insist upon carrying visitors to the jpa- 
triot’s house nt n merely nominal charge. : 

Ex-Daimio Yamanouchi, of ‘Tosa, has sent one of his 
people to Itagaki, with kind words, and a present of one 
thousand yon. 

The Kwampo Zasshi says that tho assassin has thrown 
off the obstinato reserve which ho maintained at the timo 
of his arrest: has explained his motives, and is only an- 
xious fur sentence to be passod on him as soon possible. 

Somo days ago a Japanese paper said that Mr. Soye- 
shima ‘Tanatomi, first class Imperial Adviser, had tendered 
his resignation, which had been rejected.” Tho Fiji Shimpo 
now ciren'ntes a rumour that he will shortly enter the 
Cabinet. | 


Mr. Yanagiwara, Minister at St. Polersburg, is said to 
be likely to return home shortly. 








The Mainichi’s Korcau correspondent writes that, of late, 
a great chauge lias been introduced into the Cabinet at 


e 
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Seoul, nud that the First and Second Ministers of State 
have been replaced by others. It is added that Ri Sais, 
the First Minister, memorialized tho King on some subject 
or other, about the time of his retirement. 


According toan official return of January last thero were 
in ‘Tokiyo 252 Weal, 462 dumb, and 1,761 blind parsons. 


According to the Rikken Seita Shimbun, Japane 
swords aro now very saleable in Korea, and merchants 
nt Nagasaki are collecting them for purposes of export 
to the peninsula. 





It is mentioned that the (European) wife of Mr. Minami 
Teisuke, v resident official in the Bonin Islands, proposes 
to establish a school of Westorn literature there. 


The Société Suisso de Tir held their opening meoting, as 
The weather was all that 
could bo desired, although the strong wind that sprang up 
in tho afternoon sent occasional gusts down the Rifle 
Range, and somewhat interfered wish scores. Firing com- 
menced at lo pm. and closed at 5.380 pam. As will 
bo scen from the score we append, an tie for first 
prize was mado by Mr. FL Abegy and Colonel Marata, 
each of whom obtained 40. On shooting off, the prize was 
secured by the former geutleman, who scored 38 against his 
The following is the score :— 


was nunotmnced, on Monday. 


opponent’s 30 (standing), 


1. BF. Abseage ccccsccsscceees siewe 40—38 

2, Col, Murnta ccecccceceeeseeeee AO—39 standing, 
Mae ams 80 r | eeeneeeret  e e 39— 

4. Gen. Yamada ....ccccccesscess 38—43 

5. P. Dourille....... cadvewecas een) 38—40 

6. C. Dubois ....6......6. ry we OFA 

Oo Gs Welnletger aeasiccs.ces 387—35 

0. Pi BsrOune ceinctennvaes sceoee OU —A4 Stan Tips, 





We learn that the British steamer AZary Tatham, that' 
lelt Hongkong for Portland, Oregon, on the 28th of March: 
Inst, has been wrecked off Cape Evimo, the S. 1: point of 
Yeso. The ship is reported full of water: the crew and 
passongors, numbering over 600 Chinese, were landed 
eafely. | 





On the departure of Mr. de Roqnetie, french Minister, 
in the French Mail steamer Holga on the 15th instant, His 
IXxcollency Inouze, Minister of Foreign Affairs, General 
Saigo and other distinguished officials came down to 
Yokohama to bid him farewell. 


The Hocht Shimbun states that, on the nfternvon of 
the 16th instant, the Constitutional Progressive Party 
(Rikken Kaishin To), which has lately been ivstituted in 
Tokiyo, held its inauguration mecting in the Meiji Club, 
more than one hundred members being present. On the 
meeting being opened Mr. Kono Toshikama (ox- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce) askod those present 
to elect © President in conformity with the by-laws, at 
the samo time expressing 2 hope that Mr. Okuma Shige. 
nobu (ex-Privy Councillor) would be chosen. All present 
unauimously agreed to this, whereupon Mr, Kono, as spokes- 
mav, invited Mr. Okuma to accept the post. ‘Lhe 
latter gentleman then roso and made the following reply: — 


Tam much afraid that my incompetence for the import- 
ant position offered me will disappoint your wishes, How- 
over, as this political society of ours is not n mere private 
matter, I will give it my most careful aud painstaking atten- 
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tion, and I trust that you on yonr part will boldly and 
tandidly point ont any errors which may seom to you to 
treep into my administration of our affairs. 


Mr. Mayeshima (ex-Postmaster Genoral) then requested 
a vote that Mr. Kono should thank Mr. Okuma. This be- 
ing carried unanimously, Mr. Kono addressed the new 
President as follows :— 


Mr. Okuma, our Prosident :—You have now accepted 
the post of President of our party in deference to the wish 
of all those present. This is a pleasure not to our party 
nione, but to our conntry also. In the present event- 
ful time, when many difficulties lio before us, the office of 
President of our party is, of course, not an easy one, Although 
ton man of your ability and talents this may not be a matter 
of importance, yet we, the members of the Party, must 
profoundly thank you. We trust, however, that should we, 
according to our rules, and submitting to your management, 
mutually endeavor to manifest the truth of our principles 
in future, your task may be lightened. I hereby beg humb- 
Jy to thank you on behalf of our members, 


A committee of threc, composed of Messrs. Ono Adzusay 
Wudeguchi Gengaku, and Awoki Yoshinki, was next 
xiccted, and tho mecting then dissolved. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun atates that Messrs. Hanafusa 
anil Konda, (the Japanese Minister at Seoul and Consul at 
Fusnu aeapectively), will procced to their posts on the 26th 
instané. It is added that, as the opening of the port of 
Jinsen to Japanese trado is to take place soon after the ar- 
rival of the Minigter at the Korean capital, the Foreign 
épartment at Tokiyo is now enrolling policemen to be 
seut dere. 


SPREE REE RATE? 


Tho Imperial yacht Fingei Kan was despatched for Rinkin 
viii Nagasaki, on the 17th instant, (aking on board Messrs. 
Sugi, Vice-Minister of the Imporial Household Depart- 


ancnt, Ota and Ogi, Imperial Chamberlaius and two or threo 


- subordinates. 


————_— 


Native papers. publish letters written by Aihara, Mr. 
Liagaki’s would-bo assassin, to his parents, brother, sister 


-aud.afellow-teacher at the Yokosuka (Aichi ken) school. 


The letter to his, parents is as follows :— 


Denr parents :—Actuated by a spirit of true loyally 

- dowards the Imporial Louse, I shall kill that robber of the 
nation, Itagaki ‘Taisuke. But realizing how by this act I 
slroll at once trangress the law of the country and also 
‘become unable to support you as by duty bound, I can 
‘offer not a word of excuse for my unfilial conduct. How 


much better would it have been had you nover had such. 


a son as I, to give you so much grief! I remain, wilh tears, 

yours &. 

- To his brothor and.sister he writes :— ; 
Lintend, for the good of the country, to kill the chief rob- 

ber, nnd then to die. My only wish is that whon I am 

dead you will dutifully support our parents. I have no time 


write more. Please fancy what I should like to add. 
\ e ° . 
‘y, he writes to his fellow-teacher and another person 
Agn. ° . : « 
with the school at which he taught :— 


Baba ? * * Jn order to consider well upon this 
Yd not attend the school for three days and 
Sreat schome, Iu +. excnso my negligence. * * * * * 
three nights. Plens, " prosper. = 
I trust our schoo) will , 
Ttis added that a lawyer 
by the authorities under susp 
has been ect at liberty ; and th 
editorial staff of the Gifu Nichi N.. 
he has not yet been acquitted, is nor 
chara, ; = 


*named Tajima, who was detained 
icion of being an accomplice, 

“at Mr. Ikeda, ono of the 
“chi Shimbun, althowgh 
“au accessory of Ai- 





wa was re- 
stant by 
“denly 


Sus 


Khe Fiji Shimpa says that favourable ney 
ceived in Yokohama from abroad on the 14th in. 
foreign silk merchants, who seem to have 
commenced purchasing silk, aud that in the afternoon ° 
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the 15th instant a number of bales of Shinshiu Filatures, 
quoted at.$640 por bale in the morning, were sold at $690 
in the afternoon by Tonomura, of Benten-dori. Tlic 
market, adds the native paper, is improving daily. 





As will be soen by the annonucement below taken from 
the Hongkong Daily Press, the first act in the Tonquin 
drama has taken place. A French expedition has sailed up 
the river Songkoi to the city of Hanoi, and had probably 
been in possession of the Tonquinese capital for some days 
when the correspondence reached Hongkong. The Press 
deoms that the foree collected for the purpose appears at 
first sight ludicrously small, but it must be remembered 
that the French go to oust n Government that.is obnoxious 
to the people of ‘Tonquin, and will moet with no regystance 
savefrom Aunamite mandarins and the undisciplined rabble 
that they are pleased to call seldiors.. No difficulty was 
therefore anticipated in seizing the city, which could be 
held by a small body of troops occupying the citadel with 
great ease. Moreover, as the correspondgnt snys, further 
reinforcements wore oxpected- from Saigon, and it is not 
improbuble that tho Aunamito anthorities will surrender 
without striking a blow. Should there be any serious resis- 
tanco on the part of the Annamites the Governor of French 
Cochin-China will have to summon assistance from the 
French Squadron ; but this is not anticipated, or the 
Fronch flagship La Victorieuse would have proceoded to 
Saigon before coming to Hongkong. “ There will pro- 
bably be comparatively little excitement over the French 
occupation of Tonquin, as the conquest is likely to prove a 
bloodless one. However that may turn out, the result 
must inevitably provea gain both to civilization and to 
commerce. ‘The trade of Haiphong aud Hanoi, which has 
hitlierto been seriously hampered by the exactions of* the 


Annamite Mandarins, will then be freed from that incubus, © 


and the export of rico will doubtless be freely allowed. Tho 
Songkai will be openad up to trade, and small steaniers 
enabled to proceed as far ns Manghao, whence trade 
can be conducted with the borders of Yunnan without 
difficulty. Tho issue of the French expedition is not 
involved in doubt, consequently it must fail to arouse tlie 
excitement that attends a contest between like equal forces, 
but we shall await further intelligence of its progress with 


keen interest.’ 
: Haiphong, 2nd April, 1882. 


An event of some inportance has occurred to break the 
usual dullness prevailing here. 

Yesterday morning at two o'clock the French transport 
Le Drac wrived here from Saigon with 265 troops and 
officers, consisting of Infantry, Artillery, and Marines, 
amongst them twenty men of the newly formed Aunamite 
Corps at Saigon. The Artillery, I hear, have six 12 pounder 
field pieces with the nezessary equipment of me. 

The Commissairs here at once engaged all the river steas 
mers that were in port; namely, the Whampoa, the Tonquin, 
the Krangnan, and the Honot, which had to take on board 
the troops, guns, carriages, baggage, &c. The little fleet 


‘lleft here last night at 8 o’clock, under the orders of tho 


Commandant, in the following order, for Hanoi :— 


Whampoa; French flag, with the guns and 40 men, 

Tonquin§German flag, with 60 men. 

Kiangnan, Chinese flag, with 60 men. 

Hanoi, British flag, with 100 men. 

Each stcamer to preserve a distance from the other of dU0 
metres, so that they might arrive all at the same time at 
Hanoi, where they are to make en ordre de batarlle, land 
the troops, and take the citadel. 

What nest will happen nobody knows, but more troops 
are expected daily, and I feel little doybt that le. rayanme de 
Tonquin est fini. I neod hardly add that intense excuemens 
prevails in this place, 
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A despatch has been received by the Hocht Shimbun 
from Yokvhama, stating that a grent gambler of the Province 
of Suruga, having quarrelled with one of Totomi, the two 
have agreed to refer the matter to the arbitrament of arms. 
Accompanied by bands of their respective followers to the 
number of three thousand, they proceeded to the plain of 
Minoga-hara in Totomi, where they proposed to fight a 
pitched battle on the 18th inst, All the gamblers employed 
ns Inborers in the yicinity of Yokohama, aro reported to have 
flocked to the field with the intention of taking « hand in 
this sporting Armageddon. ‘The police will, no doubt, also 
take a hand in the affair, provided always that the report 
is anything more than one of the Aoachi’s bright jokes, or 
one of those canards which it flies only to receive prompt 
orders to summon it back to its pond. 


Allusions aro again made in tho vernacular papers to the 
continued delay in the inception of the work on the new 
Imperial palnce. From time to time we have explained in 
the ‘Fupan Weekly Mail tho various unavoidable causes of 
this procrastination. Difficulties occurred in the sclection 
of the most suitable site, and there was much debate as to 
the best furm—ZJapanese or foreign—of construction. Now, 
however, all the preliminaries have been definitely nu 
ranged ; and all tho plang are finally approved. Our Tokiyo 
contemporaries state that his Imperial Highness Higashi 
Fashimi is likely to be appointed to preside over the busi- 
ness connected with the undertaking, Admiral Yenomoto 
retaining his position as Chief Commissioner of Works. 





Hi.1s. Awoki, the Mikado’s representative at Berlin, is 
reported to have written to his Government stating that the 
price of copper has greatly rison in Germany, and that this 
fact hing been notified to all the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout Japan. | 





A telegram has been received stating that Mr, Itagaki 
arrived at Osaka on the 17th instant. 


Tho ‘Ziyi Shimpo states that the Emperor, having decided 
to visit Kiushiu, leaving Tokiyo at the ond of next May, 
the necessary preparations for the journey are now being 
made in the Imperial ouschold Department, 





According toa Tokivo paper, boat races similar (o those 
of Jast year will be held in the Sumida river in Juno next, 
the expenses being provided by military and naval officers 
in the proportion of one per cent of. their salaries. 





The Fiji Shimpo, asserts that, with the indirect sup- 
port of certain of the authorities, Mr. Maruyama (Direc- 
tor of the Afeii Nippo intends establishing a great school 
for the oducation of his party. 





According to the Fiji Shimpo, energotic men in the dis- 
trict of Watarni; Miye Ken, have instituted n sociely for 
the purpose of memorializing the Foreign Department on 
subjects counceted with foreign intercourse and treaty re- 
vision. ‘They are said to be averse to allow foreigners to 
reside among the natives. 


The Toyo Shimpa says that a meeting held by some of 
the liberal party in the Yebisuzu theatre at Doton-bori, 
Osaka, on the 15th instant, was suspended by the police, 
owing to ono of the orators having said that the recent at- 
tempt npon Mr, Itagnki’s life was, perhaps, in accordance 
with directions by the Government. 





Tho Arysto Shimpa publishes the fullowing threatening 
letter, scut anonymously to Mr, Nishikawa Hajime, 0 wells 


Google 


known Osaka Conservative, and projector of the recently 
started Daito Nippo, a paper supported hy the Govern- 
ment :— 

“We shall burn the Daito Nippo office, and kill you. 


"9 


Do not forget this! 





An officinl telegram has heen received announcing the 
departure of H. I. J. M.S. Tsukubu Kan from Singapore 
for Melbourne on the 13th instant. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the French man- 
of-war Kersaint, now in Yokohama, will proceed to Korean _ 
waters in the beginning of May next on survey duty. 


The Rikken Seito Shimbun snya that Mr. Itagaki’s would- 
be assassin Ailara, though he has been repentedly examined 
by Fuges d Instruction, has not divulged that he las any ac- 
complice. He persistently alleges that his recent outrage- 
ous atlempt was entirely the result of his own conviction 
that Mr. Itagaki is a rufflan who is likely to disturb the 
futuro peace of the community, aud that therefore when he 
was about to stab the ‘Tusa leader, he apostrophized him 
asa“ Prospective Robber.” 








Wo are unwilling to think that, in closing the Race 
Course to the genoral public, the Committee of the N. R. C. 
have been actuated hy the motives set forth in the “fapan 
Herald of the 17th instant. Nevertheless, the tone of the 
article in which that journal comments on the late order, 
leaves little room to donbt that the wriler intends to assume 
the réle of one spenking with authority. However that 
may be, we most emphatically protest ngainst the votion 
that the members of the Club desire to have the Course to 
themselves as a guid pro quo for the $20 they contribute 
annually to the Club funds. We believe, on the contrary, 
that 2 majority of those mombers would at once erase their 
names from the subscription list if they thought that by 
paying twenty dollars they were supposed to claim the 
right of excluding their fellow residents from the harmless 
privilege of walking on tho turf beside the public road. 
Sueh a notion is simply prep stervns. It may very well be 
that during the training season the prosence of pedestrians 
occasionally causes inconvenience to riders, for neither 
Japanese nor Chinese ponies require a valid pretext for 
trying couclusions with peoplo that are unreasonable enough 
to insist on a horse’s holding bis head straight. But if that 
be so—if it be imperatively necessary to adopt a method 
which cannot but exercise 2 most injurious effect on the 
popularity of the Club—theu by all means let the saddle be 
put on the right horse, and do not allow the public to imagine 
that the mombers of the N. R. C. have put their heads to- 
gether to devise “ something which they can claim as their 
peculiar property in return for their annual subscription of 
90.” If this faney emanntes entirely from the writer in 
the Fapan Herald, we must apologize to our readers for 
noticing it, and indecd they will probably agree with us in 
thinking that the Committee of the N. R. C. are as much 
disgusted as any bod y else at the extraordinary motives attri- 
buted to them, 


, On what authorily it is hard to say ; but the ALainichs 
Shimbun reports that the United States Government has 
sent an Envoy to Koren te repent its request for the open- 
ing of commercial relations between the two countries. 
Nothing is known officially of such an event having taken 
place; aud we have soon no note of it in the American 
papers. Yet itis far from improbable that such a proccad. 
ing may be contomplated at Washington, in spite of the 
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exemplary failure of the Ticonderoga expedition under Com- 
modore Shufeldt. 


A telegram was recoived Wednesday from Kobe, stating 
that the U. S. S. Mert was run into and cut down to the 
water line by H. I. J.M. Yacht Fingei Kan. The actuul 
date of this mishap is not given, but would appear to be tho 
evening of the 18th instant. The Alert succeeded in re- 
turning to Kobe. No further details are yet to hand. 





The Yokohama Amateur’ Rowing Club has, we are glad 
to learn, already invited entries for a regatta to be held in 
the first weck of June next. We ‘hope for good races, 
considering the promising performance of the opening 
evening. 


Is the time coming when we shall all have to “ wash our 


foul binen at home”—literally as we profess to do metapho- 


° 


rically 2? A manifesto reprinted below has been circulated 
around tho foreign community. It is signed by seventy-five 
washermen, whose names, in extenso, for obvious reasons 
we refuse to publish. Probably among the Shinawaras, 
Watanabes, Kobayashis, A wokis, and Horiyes who subscribe 
to the manifesto, the foreign housewife who best knows 
her domestic affairs would find it hard to say which is 
hor special mundificator ; and he, in person, if remonstrated 
With, is tolerably certuin to asseverate that he was not a 
signatory, and to allow his arrangements with the 
“Families” to continue ns heretofore, or to suggest 2 com- 
promise himself, The difficulty of identification is general. 
There aro two exceptions, ‘The employors of “Sam, Dickie ” 
and “Comet” will have ‘no troublo in placing them. But 
perhaps, on the whole, the demand of the lavatory fraternity 
ig not unreasonable; as the melancholy fact exists that, 
While the incomes of foreigners in Jnpan in all branches of 
business are alarmingly on the diminuendo, the expenses of 
Japanese in the foreign settlements are on the crescendo 
scule in inverse ratio. But wo will quote without further 
comment the proclamation of the latest combination—that 
of the washermen—as interesting and important in its way 
as the once famous circulars of the “Nindzukari-jo. Is it 
destined to the same inoperativeness as its precursor and 
prototype ? : 

We the undersigned Japanese Washermen of Yokohama, 
beg to notify the public that on and after this date, we beg 
to raise the prices of Washing Clothes, as we find all the 


Commodities, Sonps, Soda, Starch & Iabourer’s wages, much 
dearer than before. - 


The prico of all ship washing will be in future, as 
decided Inst year 1881, 


Clothes for Gentlemen. $ 3,00 per 100 pieces. 

» 93 Ladies $ 3,00 “i 

We shall, therefore, feol obliged if the foreigu gentlemen 

in this port, will pay at the following rates for the same 
reasons. ; 

Clothes for Gentlemen. Yens 3,00 per 100 pieces, 
» Laiies »» 4,00 ,, 
» Families »,. 3,00 ,, 


9? 9? 


99 d9 
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he Nichi Nichi Shimbun snys that the practice of bny- 
ing Manila lottery tickets has recently tnken such a hold 
upon the Japanese public that the authorities are making 
elrict investigations in connection with the subject. 


Lhe Hochi Shimbun states that the new Commercinl 
Code, recently compiled and forwarded for inspection to the 


Privy Council, will soon be issued. 





Lhe Yokohama Boycki Nippo says that, in consequence of 


the unfavourable weather in Murope, as regards rearing the 
hew crop of silk-worms, silk lag risen $20 per picul, aud 
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that over 1,250 native bales were sold on the 18th instant. 
From the 12th to the 16th instant about 1,512 bales were 
sold of which 630 were Hanke, 430 Filatures, 277 Kakedas 
113 Okusen, and 62 Hamatsuki. Stocks are said to be 
4,500 bales. 





According to the Hochi Shimbun a garden party will be 


given by tho Emperor at the Fukinge Park in the afternoon 
of the 21st instant, 


The Princes of the Blood, Ministers 
of State, Privy Councillors and forcigu Representatives 
will be invited. 





An official telogram has been received announcing that 
H. I.J.M. 8. Tsukuba Kan arrived safely at Batavia at 
10.55 a.m. on the 17th instant. 





It is stated that, since the recent attempt upon Mr. Ita- 


gaki's life, many young men are coming from Tosa to the 


head quarters of the Liberal Party in Tokiyo. More than 


sixty havo already arrived, and many more are expected. 





It is officially reported that the railway between ‘I'suruga, 
Yechizen, and Nagahama, Omi, was opened to traffic on 
the 10th instant, 





The Hochi Shimbun states that the paper money des- 
troyed in the premises of the Government Printing Office 
on the 18th instant amounted to 1,470,032 notes, valued at 
yen 966,671.20. 





The same paper reports that a fall of snow occurred in 
the vicinity of the Hakone range on the 16th instant, cans- 
ing considerable damage to the new ten crops.—By the 
Miyo Maru of the 17th instant, about 800 catties of the 
new season’s ten have Leen brought into Yokohama. 
About 10,000 enttics should, it is said, he shipped by the 
American muil of the 22nd instant, but arrivals being still 
very small, it will probably bo a matter of difficulty to 


obtain half that quantity. Prices are $75 for Shinshiu, 
and $70 (nbout) for Dzushin. 
arrived at Kobe, but these are simply samples, from Tosa. 


Two or three catties have 


Quotations there range from 80 to 90 yen. Arrivals are ex- 
pected to come in freely after the 20th instant. It is sail 
that in Yokohama alone there remain from Inst year no 
less than 840,000 or 350,000 entties in stock, the majority 
of which are inferior grades. Superior classes, which 
formerly fetched from 35 to 36 yen, have now fallen to 
even 13 or 14 yen. However, as new season’s teas are 
coming in, last season's stocks are virtually neglected. 

on Tuesday at sunset a fine schooner of about 213 tons 
register was Inunched at Benten. The Nemo, as she was 
christened, is under the Russian flag, and was designed 
and constructed by Mr. David Blaikie. She is intended 
for the Siberian trade, 

Tho launch, contrary to usual rule, was punctual ton 
minute, and owing to the very shallow Water, in leaviug 
the ways. she was made to turn on her bilge slightly to 


escape grounding. The usual collation followed the launch, 


and the schooner was wished all SUCCESS. 





Private advices tothe Straits Times from Manila on 
the Leon XIII case are to the following effect :—H. M. S. 
Swift was at Manila some days before the Spanieh steamer 
arrived. ‘The Captain and the English Consul wore closet- 
ed with the Captain General fora whole day going through 
the ense. The latter stated that he would order the releaso 
of the men at once on the vessel’s arrival, if tho Swift 
procoeded to sea and loft the ense in his hands ; this was 
done, the men being delivered up to the Consul, who ar- 
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ranged for their prssage to Hongkong, whence they will 
proceed home. ‘The Captain of the Leon ATIT., with the 
first and second officers, will be tried at Manila for their 


~ conduct, in illegally detaining the men. A court-martial 


will also be held on the first nnd second mates and the 
Captain of the Spanish man-of-war who was instrumental 
in assisting them fo commit a glaring breach of interna- 
tional law. ‘Lie Spanish Consul at Singapore will probably 
be recalled. The Lean XIII... will be libelled on her 
artival at Liverpool, and suit will be brought in the name 
of the men for illegal detention and their back pay. 





An occasional writer in the Straits Times says :—It is 
consolatory to know that the grand quarrel between two 
great nations in the East, has boen brought to a happy 
termination, and Iberia and Britaunin have kissed each 
other. The captive Engineers have been relensed and the 
imprisoned Captain set at liberty. Commun sense has pre- 
vailed ; the dignity of the Bench has been maintained, and 
Don Quixote may plaster his wounded vanity, aod listen, 
with melancholy intorest, to the condolences of his Saucho 
Panza. 


According to the native papers, the Minister for the 
Netherlands went to the Akasaka Valace nt 2 p.m. on 
the 20th instant, to present to the Emperor a decoration 
sent by the King of Sweden aud Norway to His Majesty. 





It is reported that the editor of the Okayama Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun \us, in conformity with Article 117 of the 
new Ponnl Code, Leen sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment with hard Jabour, and a fine of two hundred yen, for 
having written in condemnation of the voyage of Mr. 
Ito, and using also some offensive words against the 
Emperor. 





It is said that, in conneetion with the recent attempt 
upon Mr. Itagaki’s life, the authorities have sent six spies 
to Tosa, 


The Fyi Shimps pullishes a rumour to the effect that 
Mr. Soyeshima Tanctomi, first class Imperial Adviser, 
will be appointed a Privy Councillor, and possibly Presi- 
dent of the Council of State. : 





It is reported that tho Government has lately drafted 
regulations for marvinges ; and that in conformity with these 
new rules no man or woman will be allowed to marry be- 
fore they «arrive at the age of twenty and cighteen 
respectively. ; 





The Hochi Shimbun says that the projectors of the now 
steamship company linve induced Mr. Iwasaki Kojiro, 
Superintendent of the Drafting Bureau of the Finance 
Department to join Whe Association ; and that that gentle- 
man contemplates aceepting the proposal, and retiring from 
his office. 





According to the “yi Shimpo the Boycki Shokwai,has 
Intely been so prosperous, that it has sent 2 member of 
the company to Kobe to open a branch there. It is added 
that an agent will be despatched to Lyons by the next mail 
to found an office in that city. 


We Jearn that upto the 22nd of March, no less than 
2,605 persons in the prefecture of Akita had subseribed 
to the Nippon Railway Company. 





a PRE Cae 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that on the 15th instant 


* the shareholders of the Rengo Kiito Ni-ndzukari-jo held 


- 


a general meoting in the rooms of the Association to con- 
sider whether the rules for the cstablishment of the pro- 
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posed union godowns should be drafted or not. After 
much discussion it was finnily decided that, as silk bad 
become firm, the proposed drafts should be made out. 





From the Echo du Fapon we learn that His Excellency 
Mr. van der Pot, Minister for Holland (and also for Nor- 
way and Sweden), and Mr, Leon van der Polder, sccretary 
and interpreter to the Netherlands Legation, were granted 
an audience yesterday afteruoon by Ilia Majesty the 
Emperor. Mr, van der Pot, then, in the name of the King 
of Sweden, presented Ilis Majesty with the highest order 
of the Seraphim ; after which, the Emperor conferred the 
order of the Rising Sun (second class) upon Mr. van der 
Pot, and the same decoration (fifth class) npon Mr. van 
der Polder. : 

Tho official interview being torminated, Madame van der 
Pot was presented (o Iler Majesty the Empress, 

Tt appears more than probable that Sir Joha Pope 
Hennessy will not return to his government of Hongkong, 
We havo alrendy repeated tho rumours which spoke of itis 
possible remplacants. Rightly or wrongly, the Culonial 
Office has yielded to the constant complaints preferred 
against the Administrator, At this distance it is bard to 
bilnnee the account between the Governor tnd the Colo» 
nista; yet ono is dlmost foreedMo the couviction that it had 
been bettér for both parties if Sir John’s zeal for reform, 
and honesty of pritrpose had been tempered with more dis- 
cretion and amenity of hearing. ‘Iwo despatches from 
Lord Kimberley, veiling strong rebuke with the language 
of diplorantic courtesy, addressed to his Excellency, have 
been published by the Hongkong papers. We reproduce 
a few comments upon them from the Daily Press of the 
Sth instant. 


The terse despatch in which Lord Kimberley replies to 
Sir John Pope Hennessy’s despatch enclosing the Census 
returns and other papers is full of significance. After 
pointing out that a perusal of the Governor's despatch had 
conveyed the impression on some minds that there had been 
attempts, previous to his assumption of the Government, “ to 
drive the Chinese out of Hongkong by enforcing undue and 
unfair restrictions with regard to their graves, their dwel- 
lings, and their commercial transactions,’ Lord Kimberley 
gocs on to say :—‘ It was of course not your desire to be 
understood as implying that Her Majesty’s Government or 
the Government of Hongkong had followed or contemplated 
n vexatious or repressive policy; and indced the figures 
quoted in the earlier part of your speech prove that during 
the Inst preceding fivo years the resident Chinese popula- 
lation had inerensed by upwards of 20,000, while the in- 
crease of the property held by Chinese residents and of 
their commercial operations had been still more remark- 
able.’ Read between the lines, this implies grave censure, 
inasmuch as the Seerctary of State could not admit that the 
represontative of Her Majesty's Government in a Crown 
Colony would be guilty of so grave a breach of duty and 
eliqnetie as to practically imponch the action taken by 
the Imperial and local Governments before his assumption 
of office, Yet that Lord Kimberley so regarded the Go- 
vernor’s speech may be readily seen hy the fact that he takes 
the trouble to disprove the conclusion formed by Sir D, 
Wedderburn by referring to the fact that the Chinese po- 
pulation bad increased during the administration of Sir 
Arthur Kennedy by upwards of 20,000. Indeed, his Lord- 


‘|ship in the concluding paragraph of Lis despatch expressly 


sintes that his object was to “ remove any incorrect impres- 
sion which may have been formed a3 to the trentment and 
condition of the Chinese in previons yenra.” It must he 
very clear to the most casual observer that such despatches 
as this are very unusnal aud that the necessity for inditing 
them must be unpleasant to the Authorities in Downing 
Street. It must be borne in mind that Lord Kimberley is 
not the only Seerctary of State who has found it ‘necessary 
to rebuke Sir Johu Pope Hennessy ; both Lord Carnunrvor 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beuch wrote iu terms of censure of 
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his conduct. It has, however, been reserved for the pre- 
sent hend of the Colonial Office to discover the full extent 
of the. Governor’s demerits xs an administrator, and prove 
how entirely unsuitable, hy temper, disposition, aud want 
of tact, he was to control the affairs of any part of tho 
Queen’s dominions. 


The London and China Express, which doves not in- 
variably take its tone on Far Enstern subjects from the 
press of that region, has for some time been emphatic in 
its denunciation of Governor Hennessy. It concludes 
an article on his administratton as follows :— 


The effect of the wholesale abolition of flogging is sean 
in the increase of organised gang robhories, xccounts of 
which are constantly reaching us. What were unnsual 
Occurrences are becoming startlingly common, we rogret to 
say, aud the predictions of those who knew the natives are 
being literally fulfilled. The “Chinese friends” of his 
Excellency, have undoubtedly gained his ear, aud the man- 
ful way in which he has fought on their side speaks well 
for the staunchness of his friendship in some instances. 
But it is to be regretted that their influence has been so 
great, for-owing to it the emigration to Honolulu was vir- 
tually stopped, and a boon to hundreds of poor people taken 
rudely away. 

Again, this has manifested itself mbst detrimentally in 
connection with sume of the departments, almost the whole 
of the chief officers of which have been at one time or an- 
other estranged, or else direeted to take their instructions 
on scientific subjects from certain non-scientific Chinese 
gentlemen. It is surprising that his Excellency should 
have gone so far, because in sume particular instances, 
which we need not recapiiulnto here,” 2 small amount of 
reflection ought to have been sufficient to show that such 
orders would certainly be annulled when they came before 
the Secretary of State. On a scientific subject, at any 
rate, skilled experience was hardly to be subjected to 
private direction, especially when the question to be dealt 
with was so important n one ns that of sanitation. « When 
such a policy was being pursued it is not surprising that 
even the officials showed dissatisfaction, and according to 
all accounts there exists a feeling in all the departments 
which is not conducive to genoral activity, or calentnted to 
make the machine of State move with the regularity and 
order it should. ‘This is much to be regretted, for while 
such a state of things continues it is impossible for affairs 
to work in the harmonious and sincoth manner so necessnry 
for the well-being of » colony. We sre inclined to think, 
indeed, that the time has arrived when a change of Govern- 
ors is advisable. Sir Jolu Pope Hennessy has held the 
reins of power for the usnal term, and may leave the colony 
with w conviction (hat he has decidedly made his mark. 
His memory will be long kopt green in the island, and 
when he leaves he will be followed by hearty wishes that 
he niny enjoy in private life that reliof which has been 
denied him in his Intest public career. His Excellency 
will.be much missed by his Chinese frionds, but they must 
put up with the loss. They have had their’ turn, and in 
due course the foreiguers will have theirs. 


——— ——— 


A uative paper says that the Korean Government 
contomplates introducing reforms into the army, and has 
thorefure applied to the War Department at Tokiyo for 


instructors. About a dozen officers will be sent in reply. 


to the application. 

The Hochi Shimbun now contradicts its report that’ H. 
I. II. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya will control the con- 
struction of tho new Imperial Palnee—The same 
paper says that Pere Nicolai contemplates establishing 
hospitals and refuges for children in Hokkaido, for 
Which purpose the Russian Government has decided to 
allow an annual subsidy of 3,000 yen. — The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun says that the Kanagawa Maru willbe sent 
to London, loaded with rice, aud bring back sonie boilers, 
now being built for the Miten Bishi Company.— Heavy rains 
are said to have caused much damage in various districts 
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groundless, _ previc 
explained that there is really mo distinction between direct 


and indirect imposts, Vide a leading article in No. 42 of 
our journal. 
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of Gifu Kou.—Notes to the value of 5,025,144.40 yeu were 
Lurnt at the Government Printing Office between the 10th 
and the } 7th instant,—The AZasashige Maru was launched 
from the Kawasaki yard, ‘Tsukiji, Tokiyo, on the 19th in- 
slant. 


The Yomiuri Shimbun states that, in the island of Oshi- 
inn, an ineessunt earthquake has been experienced for some 
days and uights, to the intense terror of (hose rosiding 
there. - 








(‘Translated from the Keizai Zasshi.) 


N a preceding issue we indicated with some diligence 
what is pr-jadicial in Customs’ duties. We trust that 


our readers have appreciated our reasons for insisting upou 


their abolition. Yet, as we have merely explained matters 
in outline, we cannot expect our readers to agree with us 
Without desitation, until we have demonstrated to them who 
pay the Customs duticea—natives or foreigners. We will 
therefore proceed to expound our views on this subject. - 
Our renders are well aware that Customa’ duties nre of two 
kinds—import and export—the distinctions between which are 
ao marked as to require no explanation. ‘Uhese dues belong to 
the class of taxation known as “indirect imposts;’? and it 
would appear at the first glance that the export dutics are 
paid by the foreigners who purchase our staples, while the 


import duties are defrayed by our countrymen who require 


foreign made articles. But anyone who posseszes the least 
inductive faculty may easily discover that such a doctrine is 
We (Keizai) on a previous occasion have 


Of Western economists the one who has most 
minutely analyzed the tendencies of Customs’ duties is Mr, 
In his “Unsettled Questions of Political 


Economy ” he writes, page 21. 
“The question naturally suggests itself, whether any country, by its 


own legislative policy, can engross to itself a larger share of the beno- 
fits of fo eign commerce, than would fall to it in the natural or sponta- 
neous corrse of trade. 


“The answer is, it can, By taxing exports, fur instance, we may, 


under certain circumstances, produce a div'sion of the advantage of the 
trade more favourable to ourselves. 
our coffers, at the expense of fureizners, not only the whole tax, bat 
more than the tax : in otker cases, we should gain exactly the tax,—in 
others, less than the tax. 


In some cases, we may draw into 


In this last case; a part of the tax is borne 
by ourselves : possibly the whole, possibly even, as we shall show, more 
than the whole. 

“Suppose that England taxes her export of cloth: the tax not being 
supposed high eneugh to indico Germany to produce cloth for herself. 
The price at which cloth can be sold in Germany is augmented by the 
tax. This will probably diminish the quantity consumed. It may di- 
minish it so much, that, even at the increased price, there will not be 
required so great @ money value as before. It may diminish it in such 
a ratio, that the money value of the quantity consumed will be exactly 
the same us before. Or it may not diminish it at all, or so little, that, 
in consequence of the higher price, a iat money value will be pur- 
chased than before. In this last case, England will gain, at the expense 
of Germany, not only the whole amount of the duty, but more. For 
the money value of her exports to Germany being increased, while her 
inports remain the same, morey will flow into England from Germany. 
The price of cloth will rise in England, and consequently in Gemnany ; 
but the price of linen will fall in Germany, and consequently ia Eng- 
land. We shall export less cloth, and import more linen, till the equili- 
brium is restored. It thus appears, what is at first sight somewhat re- 
markable, that,tby taxing her exports, England would, under some 
conceivable circumstances, not only gain from her foreign customers the 
whole amount of the tax, but would also get her imports cheaper. She 
would get them cheaper in two ways,—for she would obtain them 
for less money, and would have more moncy to purchase them with, 
Germany, on the other hand, would suffer doubly : she would have 
to pay for her cloth a price increased not only by the duty, but by the 
influx of money into Englund, while the same change in the distribution 
of the circulating medium would leave her less money to purchase it with.” 
(The Keizai says.:—This may be the case when the price in Germany is 
increased by the amount of the duty ; but in case it is increased by one- 
half of the amount of the tax, the other half must be borne by the 
Englishmen. ] : 

“ This, however, is only one of three possible cases. If, after the im- 
position of the duty, Germany requires so diminished a quantity of cloth, 
that its total money value is exactly the same as before, ‘the balance of 
trade will be undisturbed : Englanc will gain the duty, Germany will 
lose it, and nothing more.” [The Keizai says :—We cannot say ‘ Englend 
will gain the duty ;” for although the English Government will gain the 
duty from Germany, yet the profit of its people will be decreased con- 
sequent upon the decrease of sales of the cloth.) ‘‘ If, again, the imposi- 
tion of the duty occasions such a falling off in the demand, that 
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Germany requires a less pecuniery valie than before, our exports will no 
longer pay for our imports, money must puss from England into Germany, 
and Germany's share of the advantage of the trade will be increased. 
By the change in the distribution of money, cloth will fall in England ; 
und therefore it will. of course, fall in Germany.” (The Avizai says :— 
Owing to the abundance of money the cloth should net fall in Germany.] 
“Thus Germany will not pay the whole of the tax. From the same cause, 
linen ‘will rise in Germany, and consequently in England.” [The Keizai 
says :--Linen should of ri-e in England, inasmuch as monev is searce 
there.] ‘* When this alteration of prices has so adjusted demand, that the 
cloth and the linen again pay for one another, the result is, that Germany 
has paid only a part of the tax, and the remainder cf what has been re- 
ceived into our treasury has come indiree‘ly out of the pockets of our 
own consumers of linen, who pay a higher price for that innported com- 
modity, in consequence of the tax on our exports, while at the same time 
they, in consequence of the efflux of money and consequent fall of prices, 
have sinaller money incomes wherewith to pay for the linen at that advanced 
price. 

“Tt is nat au impossible supposition that, by taxing our exports, we 
might not only gain nothing from the foreigner, the tax being paid ont 
of our own pockets, but might even compel our own people to pay a 
second tax to the foreigner, Suppose, as before, that the deward of 
Germany fur cloth falls off so much on the imposition of the duty, that 
she requires a sinaller money value than before,- but that the ease is so 
different with linen in England, that when the price rises the demand 
either does not full off at all, or so little that the money value required is 
greiter than before. The first effect of laying on the duty is. as before, 
that the cloth exported w Il no longer pay for the linen imported. Money 
will, therefore, flow out of England into Germany. One effect is to 
raise the price of linen in Germany, and, consequently, in England. 
But this, by the supposition, instead of stopping the efflux of money, 
only makes it greater, because the higher the price, the greater the 
money value of the linen consumed. The balance, therefore, can only be 
restored by the other effect. which is going on at the same time, namely, 
the full of cloth in the English, and, consequently, in the (German 
market. Even when cloth has fallen so low that its price with the duty 
is only equal to what its price without the duty was at first, it is not 
® Necessary consequence that the fall will stop ; for the same amount of 
exportation as before will not now suttice to pay the increased money 
value of the imports; and although the German consumers have now not 
only cloth ut the old price, but likewise increased Inoney incames, it ix not 
eertain that they will be inclined to employ the increase of their incomes 
in increasing their purchases of cloth. The price of cloth, therefore, 
must perhaps fall, tu restore the equilibrium, more than the whole am- 
ount of theduty ; Germany may be enabled to import cloth at a lower 
price when it is taxed, than when it was untaxed: and this gain she 
will acquire at the expense of the English consumers of linen, who, in ad- 
cition, will be the real payers of the whole of what is received at their own 
custom-house under the name of duties on the export of cloth, 

Such are the extremely various effects which may result to ourselves, 
and to our customers, from the imposition of taxes on our exports: 
nnd the determining circumstances are of a nature so imperfectly ascer- 
tainable, that it must be almost impossible to decide with any certainty, 
even after the tax has been imposed, whether we have been gainers by 
it or losers. It is certain, however, that whatever we gain, is lost by 
somebody else, and there is the expense of collection besides ;: if international 
morality, therefore, were rightly understood and acted upon, such taxes, 
as being contrary to the universal weal would not exist. More- 
over, the imposition of such a tax frequently will, and always may, expose 
a country to lose this branch of its trade altogether, or to 
carry it on with diminished advantage, in consequence of the competi- 
tion of untaxed exporters from other countries, or of the domestic pro- 
ducers in the country to which it exports. ven on the most selfish 
principles, therefore, the benefit of such a tax is always extremely pro- 
carious, 


Such is Mr. Mill’s expressed opinion in regard to export 
duty. The author’s arguments are generally more profound 
than the expressions of average students. In the Iatter 
part of the above extract he indicates the disadvantages 
of export taxes, and makes propositions identical with those 
which wo shall express in the treatise that we are now 
writing. We are much pleased to coincide with so high an 
authority; bus there are one or two points in which we are 
not quite in accord, Were the author an ordinary man, we 
might not care to contradict him ; but when one bearing so 
great a name falls into error, we, his followers, should not 
pase them in silence; and hence wo will make known our 
humble views upon what is the real effect of the collection 
of au export duty. Uncertainty as to whether this duty 
is paid by foreigners or exporters is, of course, 2 phenomenon 
which has appeared only since the time when the assess- 
ment was first levied, and is of a fleeting nature; and 
that the raising of the price of an article through the 
infliction of a tax should not tend to lessen the demand for it, 
would be an oxtraordinary event and not an abiding princi- 
ple. It is evident that a tax upon exports produces a result 
precisely similar to an increase of working expenses; and it 
should be equally obvious that an increment in the price of 
an article—consequent upon augmented taxation—lessens 
the demand for it. ‘Io say that sales of an article 
after it has been made dutiable, can be effected as easily 
us before, is tantamount to asserting that taxation of 
suk6, tobacco, or dry goods, for instance, does not act to the 


prejudice of the merchant who dvals in those articles. Has‘ 
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such a thing ever been witnessed in any community? We 


think not. The effects of taxation are, in our opinion, (1) that 
the selling price is not raised in proportion to the extra charge, 


and (2) that, the sales being less than formerly, ‘the gross 


proceeds are diminished. Hence we opine that the pro- 
position of Mr. Mill, that England will gain at the expense 
of Germany, the whole of the export duty which the 
former may charge on good she sends’ to the latter, is 
fallacious. Should it be correct, why should British cloth 
merchants wait for Government taxation on their mer- 
chandize ? Why should they not, rather, raise their own 
prices and poeket the extra profit? Let ua illustrate this, 
If cloth worth one yen is as saleable as before, after its price 
has been raised to yen 1.50 -in consequenoe of a duty being 
imposed, the seller could certainly have augmented his own 
price to the latter Agure before the duty was imposed. 
From this we argue that the firat example given by Mr. Mill 
cannot be taken as well-established, ‘The gradations between 
the rich and poor of a community are of the minutest. 
Highest aud lowest may be represented by the extreme 
points of an hypothenuse, with the intervals completely 
filled. When an article of common use is placed out of the 
reach of the poorer classes through a rise in its price, the 
fund previously derived from it must be diminished to a 
considerable extent. 

It appears, thus, that the first example cited by Mr. Mill 
cannot be held to Be permanently reliable; and hence it is 
plain, beyond contradiction, that the creed that Englishmen 
profit by the rise or full in the price of a thing consequent 
upon the efflux or influx of money which it provokes is erro- 
neous. Were it otherwise, the result of taxation of exports 
would coincide with the second or third example cited by the 
author. As is proposed in the second example, though the 
demand for the article for export may have decreased, the 
money value of the quantity consumed is the same as befure, 
uwing to the increase in the tax, England may suffer lows only 
to the extent of the diminished sales, still wo cannot con- 
clude that such would be the usual result of taxation 
exports. Tho effect would more probably be that 
described in the third example, wherein the English, 
being unable to make Germany pay the whole of the duty 
sell their goods more cheaply, bearing a portion of the 
tax theinselves at the sacrifice of part of their profits. Sup- 
posing cloth selling at one yen to have been taxed fifty sen, 
the manufacturer in England being unable to sell it at the 
price of yen 1.50 may dispose of it at yen 1.20 or 180. In 
sucha case, while he causes the German to pay twenty or thirty 
sen, he will have to pay the balance of the duty at his own 
expense. ‘Thus, while England seems to have gained the 
tax at the expense of Germany, yet her cloth manufacturers 
suffer: because they, being unable to make as many 
sales as before, must be held to have lost by the impost. ‘To 
nay, as is said here, that, in this case, export from England 
being diminished, while import from Germany remains as 
before, money will pags into Germany, and the price of linen 
there will be raised, while that of cloth in England will be 
lowered, is open to serious dispute; because it is an 
established principle of commerce that, as the export of cloth 
from England decreases, the import of linen from Germany 
will proportionately diminizch, Even admitting that, owing 
to transient circumstances, while the former decreases, the 
latter remains as before, and that much money passes from 

England into Germany, and the price of everything 

in the former country is lowered, yet it is plain that, 
the linen imported into England depreciating like other 
things, the import from Germany will cease. Hence, we 
cannot quite submit to Mr. Mill’s assertion that; as the 
price of linen has risen in Germany it bas also advanced in 
England. . ; 

Our reason for extracting these propositions of Mr. Mill’s, 
and stating in what respects we differ from them, is that we 
want to know, definitely, when an export duty is levied, who 
chiefly coutributes to it. We hope that, from the furegoing, 
our readers can generally comprehend the tendency of an 
export duty. When England taxes her exports of cloth the 
Germans will have to pay a part of the duty ; and tho loseca 
of the cloth manufacturers in England, consequent upon the 
assvasinent, will be first in the payment of the other part 
of the impost, and secondly in the decrease of sales. Indeed, 
the whole amount of these losses of the English producers 
must be nearly equivalent to the total sum of the export 
duty eollected by the English Government. Qn the whole, 
then, the taxation of a commodity produces an effect pre- 
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cisely the same as that wrought by an increasy in working 
expenses, An increment of the working expsnses of pro- 
duction, causes a loss, not to producers alone, but to customers 
also. Hence it must be borne in mind that the loss caused 
to the Gerinans, consequent upoa a taxation of an export in 
England, is identical in kind with that borne by ordinary 
customers in consequence of an inorease in the expenses in- 
cidentalin working the staples. In the present day, when 
every country endeavors to push the sales of its produce by 
decreasing working expenses, is it not very strange to see 
Any measure adopted which has the same effect as increasing 
them? Some one may be found to say that export duty is 
beneficial because it makes foreigners contribute in part to 
Ourrevenue; but the tax thus levied upon the aliens is not an 
export duty alone: itincludes a proportion of the tax on the 
Jand which produces the exports, Do the rates of the ex- 
port duty paid by foreigners exceed that of other taxes it 
which they contribute P We will refer more closely to this 
question after we have discussed the matter of import duties. 
Is what we have previously stated inaufficient to convince 
our readers? We believe that we have said enough to show 
what are the tendencies of au export duty; and so we will 
Proceed to consider those of taxes on imports. An import 
duty is just the opposite of an export one; and may be 
deemed to have much the same effect as an export duty im- 
posed in the country with which we are trading. Hence our 
arguments in regard to an export duty may be applied to an 
import one. With reference to the latter, Mill, whom we 
previously quoted, in the same work writes (page 24). :— 


5. We hare had an example of a tax on exports, that is, on foreigners, 
falling in part on ourselves. We shall, therefore, not be surprised if 
We find a tax on imports, that is, on ourselves, partly falling upon for- 
eigners. 

Instead of taxing the cloth which we 


export, suppose that we tax the 
linen which we import. 


The duty which wo are now supporting must 
not be what is termed a protecting duty, that is, a duty sufficiently 
high to induce us to produce the article at home. If it had this effect, 
it would destroy entirely the trade both in cloth and in linen, and both 
countries would loso the whole of the advantage which they previously 
gained by exchanging those commodities with one another. We sup- 
pose a duty which might diminish the consuinption of the article, but 
which would not prevent us from continuing to import, as before what- 
ever linen we did consume. : 

The equilibrium of trade would be disturbed if the imposition of the 
- tax diminished in the slightest degree the quantity of linen consumed. 
For, as the tax is levied at our own custom-house, the German exporter 
only receives the same price as formerly, though the English con- 
sumet pays a higher one. If therefore, there be any diminution of the 
quantity bought, although » larger sum of money may be actually laid 
out in the article, a smaller one will be due from England to Germany : 
this sum will no longer be an equivalent for the sum due from 
Germany to England for cloth, the balance therefore must be 
aid in money, Prices will fall in Germany, and rise in Eng- 
and ; linen will fall in the German market ; cloth will rise in the Eng- 
lish. The Germans will*pay a higher price for cloth, and will have 
sinaller_ money incomes to buy it with; while the English will obtain 
linen cheaper, that is, its price will exceed what it previously was by 
less than the amount of thi duty, while their means of purchasing 
it will be increased by the increase of their money incomes. 

If the imposition of the tax does not diminish the demand, it will 
leave the trade exactly as it was before. We shall import as inuch, and 
export as much; the whole of the tax will be paid out of our own 


pockets, 

But the imposition of a tax on a commodity, almost always di- 
minishes the demand more or leas ; and it can never, or scarely ever, in- 
crease the demand. It may, therefore, be laid down as a principle, that 
& taX on imported commodities, when it really operates as a tax, and 
not as a prohibition, either total or partial, almost always falls in 
part upon the foreighers who consume our goods : and that this is a 
mode in which a nation may be almost sure of appropriating to itself, at 
the expense of foreigners, a larger share than would otherwise belong to 
it of the increase in the general productivencss of the labour and capital of 
the world, whith results from the interchange of commodities among 
uations. ‘ 


Again, after explaining the distinction between “ 
ing” and “ non-protecting ” 
marks :— . 


If England, in the case already supposed, sought to obtain for herself 
more than her natural share of the advantage of the trade with Germany, 
by imposirg a duty upon cloth, Germany would only have to impose a 
duty upon linen, sufficient to diminish the demand for that article about 
as much as the demand for cloth had been diminished in England by 
the tax. as would then be as before, and each country would pay 
its own tax, nless, indeed, the sum of the two duties exceeded the 
entire advantage of the trade; for in that case the trade, and its advan- 
tuge, would cease entirely. 

There woull be no advantage, therefore, in imposing duties of this 
kind, with a view to gain by them, in the manner which has been 
pointed out. But so long as any other kind of taxes on com- 
Modities are retained, as a source of revenue, these may often 
be as unobjectionable as therest. It is evident, moreover, that con- 
siderations of reciprocity, which are quite unessential when the matter in 
debate is 4 protetting daty, are of material importance when the repeal 
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of daties of this other description is discussed. A country cannot be 
expected to renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners will 
in return practise towards itself the same forbecrance, ‘the only mode in 
Which a country can save itself from being a loser by the duties inposed 
fy other countries on its commodities, is to impose correspond.ng duties on 
theirs. Only it must take care that these duties be not so high as to execed 
ull that remains ofthe advantage of the trade, and-put an end to importsa- 
tion altogether ; causing the article to be either produced at the homo, 
or imported from another and a dearer, market. 

Such are Mr. Mill’s opinions upon import duties. We 
quite coincide with his view that a tax on imports falls partly 
upon the foreigners who send them to us; but as regards tho 
circumstances which create such an effect, our views are quite 
different from his. ‘The ground the author takes in asserting 
that import duty is defrayed, in part, by foreigners, is that in 
proportion to the tax imposed on a foreign commodity, the 
demand for it diminishes, while our exports remain as before ; 
that the balance of trade being thus always in our favour, money 
must come into our country to make up the difference; that 
the price of our exports should rise in consequence of the 
abundance of money, while that of imports should fall owing 
to the scarcity of money in the foreign country; that thus 
we should sell our exports at a high price and purchase ime 
ports at a low one; that, consequently, although we have to 
pay an import duty, yet weshould gain by cheap purchases 
while the foreigners lose by the dear; and that such a loss 
on their part, being due to the existence of the import duty, 
may hence be said to be borne in part by them. Now it 
is quite impogsible to maintain permanently a favourable bal- 
ance of trade by means of animport duty. Although when the 
imposition of such a tax begins to operate, imports may 
diminish and money come into our country, yet it being an 
established principle of political economy that prices in « 
foreign country cannot be always cheap, just as in oura they 
cannot be always dear, the exports should decrease when our 
commodities are high, and thus ultimately the trade would be 
equalized. If the equilibrium could not be restored and money 
from the foreign country should always flow to us, that country 
would finally lose‘all its specie; while our country would be filled 
with it. Can such a state of things ever come to pass? When 
the equilibrium is restored, we cannot buy foreign goods at low 
prices ; nor need the foreigners pay high prices for our com- 
modities ; and the import duty would caine to be paid for, 
in part by us on purchasing the foreign goods at a high 
price, and in part by the foreigners when they sell at a 
low price; because the trade being for the benefit both of 
the buyer and the seller alike, any loss should no doubt be 
borne by both of them equally. Hence, although we may 
derive a part of our revenue from foreigners by means of the 
import daty, yet we cannot agreo with Mr. Mill as to the 
conditions which create this result.. 


Furthermore, after pointing out that, should we endeavor to 
benefit ourselves by diminishing our imports, the foreign 
country would adopt just the same policy, and that, 
therefore, we should miss our aim, the author writes :—“ It 
is evident, moreover, that considerations of reciprocity, 
which are quite unessential when the matter in debate is a 
protecting duty, aro of material importance when the repeal 
of duties of this other description is discussed ;”’ that, “a 
country cannot be expected to renounce the power of taxing 
foreigners, unless foreigners will in return practise towards 
itself the same forbearanco;"”? and that “ the only mode in 
which a country can save itself from being a loser by the 
duties imposed by other countries on its commodities, is td 
impose corresponding duties on their.” This is a most 
fallacious view. For, as above stated, should a favourable 
balance of commerce be permanently maintained through 
the imposition of an import duty, and money flow to us 
continually, Mr. Mill’s thesis might be correct; but in the 
contrary case, we, although we may impose such a 
tax, cannot expect to buy fureign goods always at low 
prices; nor need foreigners pay high prices for our 
commodities. ‘To argue still more closely :—As the imports 
Were diminished consequent upon the impost, our consumers 
would have-to pay a part of the tax by purchasing those 
xoods at high prices, while the foreign exporters would have 
also to bear their part of it, in consequence of the diminu- 
tion of their trade. Further, our exports would diminish 
parallel with the decrease of importa; for in case the latter 
fall off, while the exports remain as before, much money 
would come to us from abroad, thus reducing the price of 
things in the foreign country aud compelling us to dispose 
of our exports thereto at low rates. It is plain that a mer- 
chant, however fooligh, would not incline to take to, and sell 
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in, a foreign country commodities ata price lower than that 
which he can obtain at home, and hence our exports would , 
cease, a3 soon as they fell to a price too low to pay for their! 
working expenses, In that case, wo could no longer dray | 
much money from abroad; or keep prices in the foreign : 
country low and those at home high. Further, if Mr. Mill's | 
assertion be right, considerations of reciprocity may be essential 
even When a protecting duty is to be imposed ; for if, as the: 
nuthxr says, the imposition of an import duty causes an 
influd of money into our country, then a protecting duty 
woulr have the same effect ; nay, should even an ordinary | 
import duty decrease the imports (the exports remaining as 
before) and cause money to come in, a protecting duty, 
heavier than an import duty, would still more diminish the | 
imports and cause a greater ingress of money than the < 
does. A protecting duty, in any country whatsvever, does 
not po so fur as to completely arrest all imports, and so it is 
plain that it docs not entirely cfface the advantage derived 
from the trade. Is it not then strange to hear Mr. M 
| 
| 








saying that considerations of reciprocity are quite unes- 
rential when the matter in debate is a protecting duty ? 
We do not believe that auy rénson exists in consider. 
ations of reciprocity. We old that, although foreigners 
may impoee dutics on our commodities, yet we need 
not impose corretponding daties on theirs; for we 
believe that there would be neither influx vor efflux of 
money because we or foreignera put a tax on imports. 
Mr. Mill is not right in saying that there would be a 
permanent influx of money in case of the imposition of an 
import duty, but none in case of that of a protecting duty. 
We fail to appreciate the ground of his opinion, 

Thus our views totally differ from that of the writer. He 
says that, although the import duty is paid by the country 
which imports foreign commodities, yet a bark of it is borne 
by the foreigners, consequent upon the efflux and influx of 
money ; while we assert that, asthe advantage of trade ought 
to be gqually partitioned between buyer and seller, its losses 
should also be equally defrayed by both. However, wo are 
at one with the author on the point that, by the imposition 
of an import duty, foreigners may be caused to pay a part of 
our revenue. Beyond all question, it ix to the benefit of a 
country to make foreigners pay ita taxes; and therefore it 
would be beneficial to charge a part of our reveune to aliens 
by the aid of an import duty. Yet the operation of this 
charge upon them would not be in the assessment of the 
import duty alone. If we consider the question inductively we 
shall see that they would be made Jiable for a share of our 
revenue even in tire taxes imposed on the ground and houses 
of our import merchants, and on those of our consumers of 
foreign commodities, Why should our benefit be confined 
to the import duty alone? Is the rate of the charge of that 
duty upon foreigners greater in comparison than that of 
other taxes? Certainly not. We will explain this in our 
next issue. | 





(To be Continued) : : 
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- REPORT 
OF 
COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY 


HIS IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT 


TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE LOSS OF THE BRITISH BARQUE 
FORIVARD HO. 


(Continued from last Saturdoy.) 


OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Held at Kuwagasaki and Omoye by A. R. Brown Esq., Assistant. 
Marine Supcrintendent of the Agriculturaland Commercial 
Depnrtment, and ISHIBASHI MAsAKA'TA Esq., First Secretary 
of the Foreign Oftice, into the reported pluudering of the 
British Barque Lormward Ho, whilst at anchor in Omoye bay, 
near the entrance to Yamada Harbour, and treatment reeciya:! 
by tho officers, passengers and crew, after landing, at the hands 
of the oflicials und people of that district. 

Kuwagasaki, February 18th, 1882, 

Wooyeda Shigelaru stated as follows :—I am the Cunchs of 
this district, and my authority extends over the village of Omoye, 
the place near which the wreck occurred. I lave held say pre-cut. 
office singe the 21st day of the luth month of last year. Whilst 
the crew of the wrecked vessel /urward Ho wore in this village, 
they were under my care: all arrangements for their accommodation 
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and food, whilet here, were made by my instructions. I first heard 
on the morning of the 29th November that a foreign disabled 
vessel had on the previous morning anchored in the bay 
to Omoye. I did not myself go to Omorye: but 
I despatched two of my assistants named Mii Kanimichi and 
Kndo Wovichi. ((itun shoki.) On arrival of the-crew at this 
village, the Captain and his son, the First Mate, and three 
passengers, were quartered in the room adjoining the one we are 
now in: it is aten mat room. ‘The s¢eamen were sent to ano- 
ther house in this villaye, and for the first night two rooms, of 
18 mats the two, were given to the 19 men, but on the following 
morning an additional room of 10 mats was allotted for their 
use. I instructed the proprietor of this house to supply the Captain 
and cthers with the usual Japanese food of the first class, 
but, on hearing that was not liked, I then instructed him to 
provide anything else they asked for, and consequently salinon, 
venison, pheasants, potatoes ete., were furnished, as per detailed 
account produced, (translation annoxed hereto and nmaarked A,) 
there was no limit to the quantity of rive they conld have, the rios 
actually consumed averaged about 7 go per mau per day, for both 
officers and men. The house the sailors were quartered in was not 
an hotel: all the hotels were full, there being au unusually large 
number of vessels in harbour at the time. The house the men 
occupied was a new one, it was not completed, it was all roofed in 
just as at present, but there was no ceiling (fenjo) to the upstair 
roonis ; tlhe rooms were matted. Futous were supplied for the men: 
they were supplied from the first night: some were from the 
house in which the men were, others were procured from 
another house. I do no know tho naine but it was from a 
house in this village. I instructed the proprietor of the house in 
which the sailors were lodged to supply them with ordinary Japan- 
ese fuod of the first class. I ordered him to make them as comfortable 
as possible. The people here are not much acquainted with foreigners 
and therefore do not understand preparing food to their liking. I 
received no complaint regarding either the quantity or quality of 
food supplied the men, but I was told they could not eat uncovked 
fish (xi/bi) and consequently I gave instructions to supply them 
with other fod; the proprietor has given me a list of provisions 
supplied; (list handed in, translation annexed hereto and marked 
3.) The Captain made uo complaint whatsoever to me regarding 
food or accommodation. 

When the shipwrecked men first came to this village they were 
not allowe.l to go beyond it. The village is about six cho in length: 
they could go anywhere they chose within it, but they wera 
prevented from going beyond by the Police. I had nothing what- 
ever todo with it. On the 4th of Docember. 1 received a letter 
on this subject signed by a Mr. Williams, one of the passengers, 
(letter produced. copy annexed hereto and marked C.) on receipt of 
this T communicated with the Officer of Police (Aeid) and the 
rostr.ctions were removed, ro much as to enable then to go to 
Miyako. These restrictions were removed on the 6th, it took a day 
to yet the letter translated. 

Tho orew arrived here from Omoye on the 2nd of December last 
at abont four o'clock in the afternoon, and left for Yokohama in 
the Mitsu-biehi Company's Steamer Srmineye Maru on the afternoon 
of the lith of that month. ‘They were detained here that time as 
no steamer arrived by which they could be sent, and it was 
requisite to communicate with the Kencho at Morioka to make the 
necessary arrangements for their travelling overland. On the even- 
ing of the 10th of December, I received instructions from the 
Kencho to send them by land to Hakodate, and on the morning of 
the 12th two officers arrived from Morioka for the purpose of accom- 
panying them on the way. I then sent for the Captain and 
explained tho arrangements to him. but on hearing the distance 
and ti:ne it would take to Awamori, he demurred on account of time, 
and expense of the journey. 1 considered about 24 horses would 
be required for the bayyage. IL estimated this number as it 
took 24 bullocks besides coolies to carry it from Omoye to 
Shirahama. The Captain at the same time informed me that he 
had been told a steamer was expected from Hakodate, and that 
consequently he wished to await its arrival. I thereupon telegraph- 
ed the Captain's wish to Morioka, and on the following day the 
13th, received a reply agreeing to the Captain's proposition, when I 
at once sent for him (the Captain) ®ho together with the Chief 
Officer came to my house, when I informed them that it was 
arranged they should proceed to Yokohama by steamer. 

I received this letter (letter produced, copy attached hereto, and 
marked D.) on the 10ih of December. I became acquainted with 
its contents on that day; it was translated to me by Akasawa 
a school-teacher of this village. When I told the Captain that it 
had been atranged for them to go overland to Hakodate, I also told 
him that they would not bo able to start for four or. tive days, 
This delay was uccessary to arrange for the journey and to get 
the required number of horses and coolies together. No horses 
could be procured here, they must have been sent from Morioka, 
I asked the Captain what he intenfed to do with the ship's 
boats left nt Omoye, and was informed .by him that he had no 
interest in them. I[ did not ask him to take thei overland to 
Hakodate, but I enquired whether or no he wished a watchman 
placed in charge of them. I had previously ordered the Kucho 
of Omoye to pull them up well clear of the Water, and to turn 
them over. 

I cid not present any document to the Captain for him tosign ; 
neither did Lass him to resigu all, or any claim to the wreck. 
I endeavoured to explain to the Captain what the rezulaticus 
were, and asked him to vive a letter accorlingly. I asked for this, 
under section 23%of a Notitication of the DaijOkwan, issued in the Ist 
nonth of tho 3rd year of Meiji. lam certain I did not present any 
suc: d.cument to the Captain, and [ am also certain that none of 
my subordinates did. I showed the Captain a copy of the regula- 
tion referred to. - 


The Mitau-bishi Co,’s steamer Suminoye Jfaiu arrived here on the 
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evening of the 15th of December, having been expected one or two 
days previously. On her arrival I despatched an officer named Ota 
Gensaburo, to make arrangeinents for the passage of the crew to 
Yokohama. I told him to get the best accommodation for the Captain 
officers and men ; but on bis return from the vessel he reported to 
me that no first class accommodation could be procured, the rooms 
being all occupied by passengers from Hakodate ; and conseqnently, 
if the shipwrecked crew went in that vessel, they would be com- 
pelled to go in the steerage. 
The officer of police acts iu all matters independently of me. 


(Inquiry adjourned). 





February 19th. 


Wooyeda Shigeharu continued :—The quarters for the Captain, 
officers, passengers aud crew of the wrecked vessel at this place 
wore inspected by an officer named Mii Kanimichi before they were 
occupied. He reported to me that he had secured good 
accommodation for Captain and passengers, but was unable 
to do so for the crew, the only house he could get for them 
not being good, but tolerably comfortable. It was completely roof- 
ed over. On receiving this report I instructed him to go again with 
the Kocho, which he did, and again returned and reported to me 
that he could not succeed in getting another place, the other houses 
being occupied. The provisions supplied to the sailors as enumer- 
ated in the Jist produced (marked B) were purchased by the pro- 
prietor of the house. His name is Kondo Woohachi ; the account 
is his. I have examined it, and do not consider the charges un- 
reasovable or improper. I think a charge of 25 sen per day, 
exolusive of food, not excessive: it includes use of futons, which 
wore made very dirty, some having to be washed, subsequent to the 
men’s returning them. Again some were hired from another house, 
and some new ones were bought. The mats too were made very dirty. 
I consider all the charges reasonable. I yesterday stated that the 
up-stairs room in which the sailors were quartered was an 18 mat, 
and the lower one a 10 mat room. This I have found to 
be a mistake which I wish to correct ; the upstairs room is a 14 
mat room, and the downstairs one a 6 mat room, 

‘The distance from here to Omoye is five ri by land. There are 
751 houses iu this village, and 300U inhabitants. Thereare some four 
or five hotels here. 

By Mr. Cunningham.—No complaint was ever made to me 
regarding either quality or quantity of food supplied. I was 
not asked by the Captain to allow himself and crew to go 
away in a sailing vessel rathcr than remain here. When the 
Captain came to see me regarding going ,to Hakodate, we had 
rome conversation about horses. IJ told him that I must send 
to Morioka for them. I did not tell the Captain he must leave 
the baggage behind, if he went over-land. I gave the order 
to have the boats of the wrecked vessel pulled up; that was, 
I think, after the crew had left here. They had been puKed up 
before this, but I ordered them to be hauled higher. I did not 
threaten the Japanese boy Tomigoro should be bring any more 
letters to my office. 


Signed and Sealed by WooyEDA SHIGEHARU. 


Hirano Masami stated :—I am an Officer of the 15th Class, and 
am employed by the Iwate Kencho at Morioka. I left Morioka on 
the afternoon of the 10th of December last in company with Oku- 
zawa Shohachi, and arrived here at daylight on the 12th. On the 
road we over-took Mr. Hanawa, an Interpreter, also from the 
Kercho, and all three came on together. I was sent for 
the purpose of accompanying the shipwrecked men to Morioka on 
their way to Hakodate. After my arrival here, understanding that 
a steamer was expected to call in on her way from Hakodate to 
Yokohama, and that Captain Wade wished to proceed with his crew 
in her, I, after consultation with the Guncho, sent a telegram to 
that effect to the Kencho at Morioka, and received a reply about 
midnight, agreeing to the same. I received the teleyram, and in- 
formed the Guncho of its contents on the morning of the 13th. I 
had nothing to do with making the arraugement for the men’s 
passage by steamer. Captain Wade, when at the office of the Gun- 
cho, enquired what the expenses amounted to; consequently I, 
after consultation with the Guncho, estimated the expenses to the 
end of the following day, December 14th. This estimated amount 
of expenses came to a little over Yen 360, a memorandum of which 
I sent to the Captain's lodginy. and that evening obtained from him 
an acknowledgment in writing for the same. This acknowledgment 
is now at Morioka. (Ordered to be sent for,and produced. See 
copy attached hereto, marked I.) The accounts of expenses incurred 
at Omoye and Sokei were closed, and consequently correct ;.but for 
this place it wasonly an estimated amount. Sokeiis the village 
near Shirahama on the opposite side of this Bay. The expenses 
incurred at Sokei were for bullocks, coolics, ete., to oarry baggage, 
etc., from Omoye. This estimated amount was exclusive of tele- 
grams. Account handed in (Translation annexed hereto and 
marked E.) 

I was present at the office of the Guncho when Captain Wade 
camé there with Mr. Cunningham, the First Mate. Somo conversa- 
tion took place regarding the number of horses required for 
the sick men on the road to MWakodate. The Captain asked 
for four horses for those unable to walk: the horses for 
the bagyage would be in addition to this. There are but few 
horses in this place. J remember the First Mate coming to the 
office with the Captain's little boy. I presume the Captain intended 
a horse for that child when he asked for four. Tam certain the 
Captain asked for four horses. Luever heard the Captain ask Yo be 
allowed to leave by a sailing vessel. 

On the 12th the Mitsu Bishi Co. steamer Shinagawa Mare arrived 
in the harbour, aud ] immediately went on board her and saw the 
purser, I explained to him that there was a wrecked crew here 
from a foreign vessel, and asked for a tiret class passage for them 
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either to Hakodate or Yokohama. The purser expressed his willing- 
ness to supply the required accommodation, but at the same time 
informed me that the Shinagawa Maru had only pat in here for 
shelter from Hachinohbei, and was under engagement to return thither, 
but that there was certain to be another of the company’s steamers 
here on her way to Yokoliama in a day or two. I did not say any- 
thing to Captain Wade on this subject. 


Signed and Sealed by Hirano MASAMI. 


Ota Gensaburo states :—I am an officer of the 16th class, and 
am attached to the Iwate Kencho at Morioka. I was first instructed 
by the Vice Governor of Morioka to accompany the shipwrecked 
crew to Hakodate, but this arrangement was afterwards altered 
and I was ordered before leaving Morioka to escort them to Yoko, 
hama by steamer, and to consult with the Guncho of this place 
and sake the necessary arrangements for their passage, kc. On 
my arrival here I saw the Guncho, and arranged with him that all 
the shipwrecked persons should be sent to Yokohama by first class. 
After the arrival of the Mitsu-bishi Co.’s Steamer Suminoye Maru, 
which was, I think, on the morning of the 15th of December. I saw 
the purser of that vessel. I met him at the Company’s branch 
office, and asked him to supply first class accommodation 
for 25 persons; but was informed by him that the first 
class accommodation was full. I then immediately came to 
this house for the purpose of informing Captain Wade that no 
first class accommodation cowld be procured. I did not however 
see him as he was absent, having, [ was told, gone on board the 
Suminoye Maru, Consequently 1 left a message tv ask Captain 
Wade on his return to come to the office of the Giuncho. I in- 
formed the Guncho of what I had done, and that no tirst class 
accommodation could be procured. About half an hour after I 
had reached the oftice of the Guncho, Captain Wade, the First 
Mate and the Cuptain of the Suminoye Maru came there. I told 


Captain Wade that no first class accommodation could be pro-- 


cured and that his party must therefore be satistied with steerage, 
but the Captain of the Swminoye Maru said he would arrange 
that. This appeared to be satisfactory to Captain Wade. ‘The 
conversation was carried on through Hanawa Rikutaro, an inter- 
preter, from the Kencho. The remark made by the Captain of 
the Suminoye Maru 1 understood to apply to the sailors as well 
as to Captain and passengers ; consequently, I at once went to 
the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s office and bonght 23 first class passages, 
one-half first class for the Captain’s son, and a steerage passave 
for the Japanese servant. I engaged a boat to take every ono 
on board the Suminoye Maru, aud all embarked on the afternoon 
of the 16tb, and sailed on the following day. I paid for the 
passages at the time of purchasing the tickets. I had one ticket for 
all the first class passengers, and a separate one for the steerage 
passenger. On board the Swminoye Maru food was supplied for all 
by the Captain of that vessel. On the 19th the Captain of the 
Suminoye Maru presented me with an account for one hundred and 
twenty yen for fuod. I at once paid him that sum which he handed 
over to a Chinese steward, giving me a receipt. 

By Mr. Cunningham :—1 left Morioka after dark on the evening 
of the 12th of December, arriving here on the evening of the 13th. 
The distance is 28 ri. I did not hear the Guucho ask Captain Wade 
to sign any document, Iam sure he was not so asked in my pre- 
sence. No docunients}or accounts of any sort were presented the 
Captain in my presence. When I informed the Captain that he 
would have to go in the steerage of the Suminoye Maru, no reply 
was interpreted to me. If any was made to the interpreter I am 
not aware of it. I did not make any arrangements regarding the 
supply of food to the party whilst they should be on board the 
Suminoge Maru. I was informed that only Japanese food was 
supplied for steerage passengers. I knew that would not do for 
foreigners, and consequently arranged for first class passages for all. 
lam certain Captain Wade was not asked to sign any document 
or accounts in my presence at the oflice of the (runcho. 

Signed and Sealed by Ora GENSABURO. 


Okuzawa Shohachi states :—I am fourth class Togai, and am 
employed by the Iwate Kencho. I left Marioka on the 10th of 
December and arrived here at daylight on the 12th. I was ac- 
companied by Mr. Hirano also of the Kencho. We _ were 
instructed to accompauy the shipwrecked crew to Morioka on 
their way to Hakodate. On the 13th I heard that the arrange- 
ment had been altered and that they were to go by steamer to 
Yokohama. 1 was present when the conversation took place 
between Mr. Ota Gensaburo and the purser of the steamer Swni- 
noye Maru. Mr. Ota asked him if he could supply 25 first class 
passengers with accommodation, to which the purser replied that 
the first class accommodation was all engaged. Mr. Ota then 
asked if he could give steerage’ accommodation for that number, 
and this the purser said he could do. I was not present at the 
office of the Guncho jwhen Captain Wade went there. I ac- 
companied the crew to Yokohama. On the 16th of December I 
brought to this house and presented to Captain Wade an account 
for yen 41.,35 for telegrams and coolie hire, and asked him to 
sign it; but was informed that, as all his luggage had been sent 
on board the Suminoye Maru, he had no pen, but would sign on 
board that vessel if the bill was presented to him. The same after- 
noon I handed him the account on board the Sumineye Maru. He did 
nol sign it but gave me some documont in English which I thought 
was a reccipt for the above named amount, but | afterwards found 
what Captain Wade had given me was an ackowledgement for 
Yen 360. I believe Captain Wade had been told at the oflice of 
the Guneho that the expenses up to that time were about Yen 
360, and probably he thought he was asked to give a receipt for 
that amount. Ife kept that account, it is for Yen 41,5,, and not 
for Yen 360. (‘This account has been procured from the First 
Mate. Sec translation annexed and marked G.) 

Sigued and Sealed by OKUZAWA SHOMACHI, 
(Adjourned.) 


February 20th. 


VWirang Masami states:—T desire further to say that before 


Capain Wade asked for the amouns of expenses, DT had sume: 


conversation with him on that subject. ft was on December sih 
‘during the forenoon. Atethis time Linformed the Captain that 
instructions had been Yeeeivel from the Kencho for tiem to go 
to Yokohama by sieamer, and that regardins the expenses which 
halo ben ineuirred sines the wreek oat Osnove, im accardance 
With arrangement between the two Govern:nents, ene part of 
these expenses were chargeabie to the owiers of tie vessel, aud the 
other to the Briti-h Government, but-thatune: accounts were not yet 
inaie ont. LT promised to send them lit as soon as completed, and 
re juested that he would vive sume acknowledgment, ‘To this the 
ecaptain replied that any acknowledgeient inst be obtained 
from his Cousul, and not frem him. TL then told the Cartain that 
Linust have some acknowledement. Dowas ucting under iustruc- 


tions received from the Keneho; and if he refused to give 
the document required. bomiust again communicate with tie 
Keacho, and couseanently dus deparviuve might be delayed. 


The Captain then enauized how much the expenses were, and | 
juformed him tat at present To ohad only received the accounts 
fron Omoye and Soked, awl these I shewed him, and they were 


Verbally explained by Mr. MWanawa. the Interpreter. J] 
promised to give the Cartein the accounts for this place 


(Kewngeraki) ss eOm as completed, Oi Cie same day I sent, 
by Air Hanawa., to Captain Warde, a memarandum of | the 
estimated expenses up to the end of the folowing day. This 
Kiunmary of account was retained by Captain Wade. Tt was an 
estimated amount, yen 300. This was estimated as I explained 
yesterday (<c2 translation anuexed, marked 1.) 

Signed and Sealed by TWosano Masam. 


Kondo Woohachi sfates :—Lam preprictor ef the house ine which 
{heseamomed the wreeked vessel were deelred Pt was engaced by the 
Kocbool this vilage., Dobicctidto have themendia my hense it not. 
beiasan betel: itis an Uiee-towa (Carriag Conyenyy. 2 aise 
objecied as Tid not understand what foodie proyviee fer foreigners 
Morcover iy ease was uot completed. The holo however insisted 
ony taking them, suving that ali the hotels were tall and that he 
had no piace to put them. Pwas tod there woulda be 1 men in- 
cluding one Japanese. Oa their arrival Loav first put them into 
two rooms iphtainea one we adebcat and the other a six mat reoin: 
but on being asked be the dapaness hoy, Pormisearo, for more room, 
I vave*then: another ofeox anais down stairs. Phey brought some 
Jno gage with them slarge boses were taken up stars and put out 
on the verandah, Twas informed by the Noche that fulons would 
net be reyuired ag the guest. were bringing ther own blankets. 
This was before they arrived. After they arrived To owas asked by 
Yomigoro to supply futons; and consequently To supplied cleven 
on the first nizht, time-ee belonged te my house. On the follow- 
ing evening the dapaness bey came to me and satel the futous 
suvpliel were not amiciont; aud consequently Do lived mneteen 
wore from Kabeta Shimbet, makies @ tetal ef 30, and this mun- 
ber was supplied duries the woole ef their step licre, The men 
white and ved. Tae weather at. 


halo seme bianhkets with thean, 

the time of ther stay here was very cold. My house had 
been pulled down during a fire, and its re-building was 
not completed when the satlors were quarcred there, The 


roof was completed, aad ox vou saw it yesterday; but at that time 
there was ono ceiling (ones) to the upstairs reoms; the room 
downstairs was fust as itas new. Ldonot think it was as cold 
as ab present; there was ne frost: the thermometer was abeut 
43 at night. The upstair-rooms were coll for men at that tune 
of year. During the stay of the sailors ato my hones water 
might have ben slizhtly frozen in the eatiy morning on ene or 
two oceasions., The iirs. evening after ther arrival Jo sapplicd 
thei with the usnal Japanese food, of the best dvecription: but 
many of them did not partake of this. The following morning, 
understanding fiom the Japanese boy, Tomigero, that the men 
were unable torit on the mats to cat their food IT went to the 
Kocho and ob: ained from him two tables. five chairs, foenr stools 
and two benches. Tne food L gave the men the first night con- 
sistel of rice, reup (aie) albacore roasted, Japanese veyctabtes 
cooked in shoyu, and salted dai-kon. ‘There was cooked for each 
man 2! go of rice I prepared this for the whole ef the 19 men, 
but only two or three were there to eat it, the others being at 
some Wine slop in the street. They returned lale, some of them 
being drupk. Those who were out dil not get any food from 
me that night. On the following day, T owas told) by Tomigoro 
that the foreign sailors could not cat Japanese food, and that they 
desired to have fresh salmon. Consequently L bonght them some 
for almost every meal, and cookedit in shoyu and sugar. After the 
salmon had been cooked this way for about five days P was told by 
Torizore that they wished it to be boiled, and one of the sailors came 
and shewed any servant how to do this. After the tish was 
boiled it was taken from the water and some batter and pepper 
put on it) Sometimes they asked for sniadl fish (/waeh7) and 
these were supplied instead of salmon: they fried these. Two er 
three days ateer they were at my house. Tomigero tohl me that 
the sailors were comphuning of the insuthiviency of the food ; and 
consequentyy To tinereased the quantily of fish. The rice cooked 
was seldom all eaten, but for a day or two it was, after 
which if was never all eaten, Some days I cooked nine 
salmon for them acd some days cloven, There was no complaint 
reyarding the quality ct the rice ys that supplied was of the best 
quatily obtainatle in Chin place. 
about four times, D purchased itat Miyaleo. [do not know the pame 
of the house where it was Doneht as J sent my servant to get it. I 
purchased venison for them on four eecasigue. I paid nineteen sen 
and Srinogper kin forit. bdo not remeber hes many kin LD pur- 
chasel ou thes: ditv-rent oevagio.s. First IL purchased a whole 
deer, Lf paid four yen for it; on the sccond occasion I purchased a 


itized by CO gle 


L stpyplied them with venison | 
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whale deer. [do not remember what I paid for it : the price differs 
-aecording to the supply and demand. On the third occasion I 
purchased the trunks of two deer without any of the legs, [ do not. 
,temember either price or weight. On the fourth occasioa I pur- 
-chased two shoutders and twu haunches. 1 cannot say for certain 
either the weizht or price of these. but I think it was Yen 2. I 
cannot tell for certain the weight of a whole deer, but I think a 
larze one would be about 50 kin, and an average sized one about 
| 30 kin. 

By Mr. Cunningham :—I thiuk the sailors had about 10 blankets 
with them, I am sure © supplied eleven futons the first night. 
ev of these were used by a man with a broken shoulder; two 


were put behind him to prop him up. The remaining seven 
were used by the other men. No repairs have been done to the 
roof of the Louse ginc? the sailors were in it. The chaira were 
given to the sick men in the lower room, the stools and benches 
to those in the upper. I am not aware whether or vo the men 
had money with them. I think some sake was given them on 
the first evening of their arrival by some Japanese eailors from 
I did not myself see the sailors come 
bsek drank on the first night. My wife told me they had done 
so. The sailors brought some biscu:ts with them. I saw one bag 
containing I should think about 40 sho. Sometimes they ate 
these biscnits with butter. Th ir havin, done so was probably 
the reason of their not eating the Japanese food on the evening 
of their arrival. I dv not remember the Captain aud yourself 
bringing any salmon to my house. “My servaut may have scen 
it: I did uot see or hear cf it. I did not see you bring any 
pheasants, vor did I hear of your having done so. I know Tomi- 
ard on one occasion brought some venison. I saw some salt 
bullocks’ tongues the men had brouzht with them. There was a 
small tub of these containing probably four or five. The salmon 
were couked the same way e-ery day, after the firet five days. 
Irom nine to eleven were cooked each day. 
Sigued and Sealed by Koxno WooHacul. 


| Warima Kuramatst states :—I am acting for the proprietor 
of.tLis house, the proprietor being sick. L waa so acting at the 
time the Captain and passengers from the wrecked foreign 
vessel were qnartere Lhere, ‘This is not an ordinary botel, it is 
an Uase-teiyas nobotel in this village is better than this house 
snow: and at that time none of the hotels were completed, the 
villags having been partially destroyed by fire some time pre- 
vieusty. Ou the morning of the.2ud of December last, the 
Kocho sent for me to his office. I teund him there with one of 
the Gun-shoki.a Mr. Mii Kanemichi, I was informed by them 
that some ship-wreeked men. were coming from Omoye and 
would shortly be here, aud as all the hotels were full they re- 
quested LT would take seme of them in. To this Tat first 
objected, as Thad many guests at the time; also because I did 
not wnidersiand eooking for foreigners. ‘lhe Koclo informed 
me they would probably bring their own food, but that should 
they not do so T could then supply the usual Japanese food. I 
consented to take the Captain aud Officers, and on their arrival 
that afternoon six Persons were sent here. The Kocho asked 
me to provide thres recs; but as Dhad many guests I could 
only spare one, viz. that wdjoining the one we are now in; it is a 
fen mat room. In the room in which we now are there were I 
think two guests that night, and about four in the one the 
oher side of us. I think there were twelve Japanese guests in 
the house altogether. When the shipwrecked people arrived 
here I found they had not brought any food with them. Con- 
sequently that evening I provided the usual Japanese 
food. Ll’ gave to each puest soup (iso) albicore uncooked, 
one dish of vegetables, and one of salted dai-kon, one of fresh 
ealmon cooked in shoyu, and rice. ‘This food was partaken by 
all the men. The albreore, however, was not eaten. Ou that 
evening Lasked if they would like some venison, to which they 
replied they would, and consequently the following day I pur- 
chased some, and had it cooked for their breakfast and dinner. 
After they had been here two or three days the Japanese 
boy, ‘Tomigoro, came aud asked me to supply some boiled 
salmon, which I did; it was boiled by the boy himself. I gave 
salmon for twelve, meals, half a salmon being prepared for 
each meal: I also purchased pheasants on three occasions ; 
twice, three at 2 tyne, and once, four. I bought four of these 
pheasants at Miyako from Yoshida Totski, ‘fhe others were 
brought to this honse by some man whom I do not know. I 
remember that a Mr. Williams, one of the passengers, on one 
ocension brought here » pheasant, some venison, & hare and a 
silmon, and a battle of foreign spirits ; aud I oncs purchased 
for him a bottle of beer. [supplied fereign potatoes at nearly 
every meal, Seven and a half go of rice per day were cooked 
for each person. ‘Chat rice was of the best quality : 1b was the 
sume as that Iam now supplying. No complaint was ever mada 
to me regarding the quality or quantity of provisions sup- 
plied. ; 

By Mr. Cunningham :—I an sure the room we are now in was 
occupied at the lime you were staying here. The guests were 
I peaple belonging to vessels in the harbour ab the time. Such 
Visitors are not entered in the visitor's book. I mean I am not 
required to enter people belonging to the ‘vessels ; but I must 
enter passengers. (Book produced; no entry of guests was 
found for the night of the 2nd of December). I did not see 
you buy any pheasants. ‘The Japanese boy never told me 
that the fish supplied was not sufficient, or asked that some 
salmon might be added, ‘I'he salmon aud potatoes were cooked 


vessele in the harbour. 
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by the Japanese boy. 
ouly. 
Signed and Sealed by Harima KuRAMATSU. 


(Adjourned.) 





February 22nd. 


Mii Kanimichi states :—I am Secretary to the Guncho (Gun- 
shoki). I was instructed by the Guncho to look for quarters 
for the shipwrecked crew ; this was on the 2nd of December 
Jast. I was instructed to procure quarters in this village ; and, 
acting on these instructions, I went to the Kocho, he being 
better acquainted here than I. He told me that there were 
three good hotels, viz: Suzuki Chobei, Kojima Woohei, and 
Heihano Fukujiro; and he sent for the proprietors of these 
three places, and explnined to them that their houses were re- 
quired for the shipwrecked crew. ‘I'hey all, however, said thoy 
were full of guests and asked to. be excused. Failing these, 
the Kocho then sent for the proprietor of the house in which we 
now are, aud of the one in which the sailors were lodged. ‘The 
proprietor of this house also staed he had a number of guests and 
wished to be excused ; but the Kocho told bim that no other 
place could be obtained, and consequently he must give up his; 
and ultimately he agreed to give up one room. ‘Lhe wifo of 
the proprietor of the other house came, her hushand being 
absent. She also wished to be excused from taking the men, 
saying her house was not yet completed; but, theo MKocho 
pressing hershe at last agreed. Shortly after this the proprietor 
of this house.sent to say he had one room cleared, and the 
Kocho aud myself came and inspected it. ‘he p.oprietor 
enquired how many persons would be sent to his house; I 
informed him that, I could not say, but that as his house was a 
very nice one, only the officers and passengers would be sent to 
him; probably some 8 or 9, After leaving this I went with the 
Kocho to the other house; it was then in a worse state than 
when you visited it. ‘There was no ceiling (¢enjo) to the upstairs 
rooms; the paper of tho shkoji was much broken; and some of 
the boards at the end of the house did nut fit close. I order- 
ed that the skaji should be repaired, as also the end of tho 
house, and that the place should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. I thon sent a messenger to the Guncho to tell him Ihad 
engaged quarters ; and shortly afterward I went to him myself 
and told him that the house for the sailors was not a good one, 
but that it was the only one that could be procured ; to which 
the Guncho replied that such being the case the deficiency could 
not be helped. No other steps were taken to endeavour to get 
another house, so far as I am aware. Some time before noon on 
that day (the 2nd of December) I sent a messenger to Omoye 
to say that the quarters were prepared, and the men could come 
across at any. lime. . This messenger before reaching Omoye 
met the crow ou their way hither. It was after tho arrival of 
the crew that I weut to the office of the Guncho;: but before 
‘that Thad sent a letter by a messenger wherein I stated that 
the house I hid engaged for the crew was not a good one. ‘I'he 
roof was good; it was just the same as at present, but at the 
end of the house some of the planks were not close. No doubt 
men would be cold in such a house at that season of the year. 
There are several hotels at Miyako, but there they will not 
take in strange Japanese, much less foreigners. It is the cus- 
tom of that place. All passengers always lodge at this Village. 
From here to the centre of Miyako is about 13 cho. I did not 
examine the other houses, as I believed what their proprictors 
said when they told me they were full of guests. I visited the 
sailors’ house twice on the night of their arrival, but not after- 
wards. When I was there the Japaneso boy, Tomigoro, asked 
that the men might have another room, and one -was supplied 
them on the following morning. It was a downstairs room. 

By Mr. Cunningham :—I left this for the Kencho at Morioka 
on the 8th of December, and did not return till after.the crew 
had left. 

Signed and Sealed by Mr Kanimicut. 


Narikawa Morichiri states :—I am in the employ of the Mi- 
tsu-bishi Company. Iwas sent here from their office at Ishi- 
no-maki during the 10th month of last year. I am in charge 
of the business of that company at this piace, as also 
at Kamaishi and Yamada. I was not here when the 
Sumimoye AMuru arrived from Hakodate, but I returned 
on the 17th of December, before she left. The passages 
for tho shipwrecked crew were engaged during my absence : 
they wore twonty-three first class and one half, also a steerage 
passage fora Japanese. Tho tickets were issued by the purser 
of the Suminoye Maru, but the money was paid in my office, and 
handed to me on my arrival, Lt ix duly entered in my books. 
(Ordered to produce his books). I have no passage ticket book, 
but I have passage tickets. During the stay of the shipwreckod 
crew al this place I did not hear that they were short of food. 
I was asked by. the Captain and some others to change two gold 
pieces, which I did for 10 yen, wid before the departure of the 
crew the Captain repaid me the 10 yen, and received back his 
two gold pisces. I was told by one of the passengers who spoke 
Japanese that they wanted to buy some venision. I was repaid 
the 10 yen the day before the departure of the Suminoye Maru. 
The money was given to a person in my office named Suguki 


Google 


I prepared the ordinary Japanese fuod | Gensaimo, with whom I had left the two gold prices. (Books 


produced, and passage money found to be duly eniered as 
stated.) 
Signed and Sealed by NariKawa Moricuiri. 





Omoye, February 26th, 1882. 

Fukada Isami states:—I am the Kocho of both this and 
Otobe Mura, and have held my present position since the 12th 
month of tho 12th year of Meiji (Dec. 1879.) I first heard 
from one of the men of this village. named Kikawa Kahei, that 
a foreign vessel had arrived in distress, and that a Japanese . 
and a foreiguer had come on shore, and had asked him to send 
boats to the vessel. This was on the 28th of November last, at, 
I should think, about 11 o'clock in the morning. On receiving 
this report I sent for the principal man of the village, named 
Nishi-date Masataro, and, with him, went to the beach. On my 
arrival there I saw the foreign vessel at anchor in the bay, and 
several foreigners standing on the shore having a considerable 
amonnt of luggage with them. . These goods had been brought 
on shore by Kikawa Kahei’s and soveral other boats, altogether 
about nine. I think four of these boats belonged to this place, 
and five to Otobo Mura. A Japanese boy, named 'l'omigoro,, 
belonging to the vessel, at my request sent a message to the 
Captain, asking him to come on shore as I wished to see him, 
and shortly afterwards the Captain landed. ‘This was a little 
after noon. At this time the weather wns very fine : there was 
no swell, and no difficulty whatever in communicating with the 
ship. On meeting the Captain I explained to him, through Tomi- 
goro, Who I was, and asked him where his ship was from and ° 
whither bound, and how he came by such misfortunes ; meaning 
loss of masts and sails. 'T’o all these questions the Captain replied; 
but he did not ask me for any assistauce whatever. He did not 
«sk me for a boat to remain by the vessel that night; he may 
have asked some of the fishermen, but of that I know no- 
thing. He did not tcll mo the véssel was making water. I 
asked the Captain whether he intended the crew to land or to 
remain on board. He replied that they could not possibly re- 
main on bvard, and asked me to provide house accommodation 
for them, LTexplained that this was avery poor village, and 
the people did not know how to prepare food for foreigners. 
Ho said they had plenty of provisions on board, sufficient for 
one year; they only required honse accommodation. I then 
gent for Usuki Kashiro, Kikuwa Kahei, Awatzu Yadongi, Ki- 
kawa Hachihei, and Kikawa Yasunoji, and requested them to 
give up their houses to the crew of the foreign vessel. ‘To this 
they at first all objected, saying their houses were poor, and 
they had no food, bnt ultimately agreed on my explaining to 
them that they would not be required to provide food. ‘l'ho 
hoats employed between the ship and the shore wore engaged 
by the people of the ship. Idid not send any. I was not asked 
todoso. During the time I was on the beach I saw several 
boats come on shoro, from the ship, with goods. Fereigners 
were looking after these goods. I saw several large chests and 
canvas bags landed. The boats employed were all small, . 
each one carrying from four to five men. So far as I know, 
all the boats employed belonged either to this or to Utobe 
Mura. Aftor the conversation with the Captain was finished I 
told him I should like to go on board his vessel, and conse- 
quently he and two other foreigners, Tomigoro, Nishidate 
Masataro, and myseJf went on board. When I reached the 
vessel there were no Japanose on board. My boatmen went up 
with us. ‘The Captain did not report to me that any articles 
had been stolen. Nothing whatever was said regarding such a. 
subject. At the time I went on board there was no other boat 
alongside the vessel. The nine boats were on the beach dis- 
charging, or having discharged, their goods. WhenI went on 
board the vessel the Captain took me to his cabin. No con- 
versation passed between us, I not understanding his language 
or he mine. There was no one present who could or did in- 
terpret. I remained on board about fifteen minutes. It was 
I should think about three o'clock when I landed ; no foreigner 
returned to the shore with us. Whilst I gvas on board I do 
not think any boat came from the shore to the ship. Many 
of the foreign sailors were on shore. When I landed I saw 
the same description of goods about, viz., chests and bags. I 
also saw some Japanese chests of drawers (tans). On landing I 
instructed Awatzu Yadengo to guide the sailors to the houses 
engaged, and told some covlies to carry the goods there ; after 
which I went to my office and wrote outa report to send to 
the Guncho of Miyako. About seven o'clock that evening I 
visited the houses engaged for the crew, and found only three 
out of the five occupied. In the one allotted the Captain 
aud officers I saw two porsons, but I was told that the Captain 
and some four or five of the sailors were stillon board. On the 
29th I did not go to the beach at all; and I do not know whe- 
ther or no any boats were employed by the ship. ‘The weather 
on the 29th was quite fine, but towards the evening it com- 
meneed to rain a little, T received no communication from any 
one belonging to the ship on that day; £ was told that the 
Captain was on shore, but returned to the vessel in the evening. 
I did not see him, but was told so. I also heard from ‘Tomigoro 
that the vessel would soon sink, as she was making water fast. 

On the 28th I appointed seven men to keep watch on the 
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beach during the night; and two during the following day, and! for the crew to remain on board, and asked that accomoda- 
six for the night of the 29th. These men wera instructed to tion might bo provided on shore. At the termination of this 
Jeok out, and in case of the vessel sinking to put off ina boat: conversation the Kocho asked to see the vessel ; and the Captain, 
at once nnd render any assistance necessary. Daring the night. I think, two other foreigners, the Kocho und myself, went 
of the 28th I visited the beach and saw the men there keeping | on board. We went off ina boat belonging to this village. 
watch, and also three foreigners with them. Whilst the foreig-! When we got on board there were no other Japanese there ; 
ners were here I was asked by the Japanese, Tomigoro, to neither §were there any boats around the vessel, so far ns I saw. 
provide some rice for some sick men. He asked me to provide | Before guing on board, I saw some goods on the beach which 
five sho per day, and said be was requested by the Captain so; had been Janded from the ship. There were some canvas bags 
todo. I supplicd the rice accordingly, in all twenty sho. The and Japanese chest-of-drawers (funsu). Some foreigners were 
crew, While here. lived on provisions they had landed frem the , there looking after these things. Weouly remained a short ime 
ship. When talking to the Captain on the beach I told him, | on board. ‘There was no conversation between us and the foreign- 
through ‘lomigoro, that if they wanted anything I would end-' ers, as we could not understand each other. No goods were 
eavour to get it for them, cither from here or Miyako. For this | being discharged whilst we were on board. On my return from 
the Captain thanked ime and promised to let me know should he | the vessel I left the beach and went to my house and did not 
require anything. ‘he goeds the men landed on the beach | again go there. I did not look after the landing of the goods, 
were carried to the houses in which they were quartered, und; the Kocho gave instructions regarding that. Jt is my duty to 
thence across the mountain to Shirabama, end from.there by boat, obey the orders of the Kocho. 
to Kuwagasaki. ‘Vhe proprietor of the house in which the | : a 
Capiain stayed ia s me that, on bis departure from Signed and Sealed by NismipaTe BlasaTaro. 
here, the Captain had presented him with two clocks and a|  Kikawa Kaheistated :—I ama fisherman living in this village. 
barometer, Kikawa Kahei also reported that a lot of cooking’ T remember the 28th day of November last. About, I should 
utensiis and sundry articles had, by ‘Tomigoro at the Captain's say, 8 o'clock on that morning, I was star.ding ou the bench and 
request, heen given him to divide between the three houses at observed a foreign-formed vessel outside of Mamako-sima, and 
which the crew had lodged. It took 25 bullucks and one horse | at the same time saw a bost pulling from her to the shore. 
to carry the bagyige from here to Shirahama, beside a large | Mamako-sima is a small rock in the centre of the entrance to 
number of coolies, Tdid not see the baggage loaded. IT can’ this bay and is about one thousand fathoms from the beach. 
not say What has ly come of the ropes and sails belonging tothe! On the boat reaching the shore I saw there were some 
ve-sel, but I understood from ‘Tomigoro that they had_ been | foreigners in her, and lates aie Japanese, whose name I after- 
blown away by a gele before sho arrived here. When I left | wards found to be Tomigoro. ‘The Japanese on landing asked 
bie beach on the 28h, Ldid not appoint any person to look | me the distance to Yamada. I replied that [ could not tell 
after the safety of the goods, as Tsaw several fore:yners there | him correctly by sca, but that by land it was about 6 ri. The 
and I thought they woulldo that, At the ume I left the beach | Japanese then asked me to go on board and act as pilot of that 
there were some seven or eight men besides many children. | yexsel to Yamada, and said the Captain would be willing to pa 
Two police oli. cvs arrived from Miyako on the 20h and also! any amount for such services. He also asked me to bring wit 
two Secretaries from the Gan-yaksho,  Nikawa Kahei did not! ng pwo boals and ten men, saying the boats were wanted to 
conr, and report the arrival of a foreign vessel himself; he sent | remain by the vessel and take off the crew in case of her going 
a messenger, To did not go to the beach during the whole of gy shore. I ihen collected five men and sent them away in 
tiie 20th. Tam sure I was never a-ked to supply any food be- my bout, having first told them to prepare food, &c., as they 
yond the rice mentioned, The boats and men for laiding goods | would be unable to get back from Yamada that night. Before 
from the ship were employed by the people of the ship, and T) ny boat got away the ship’s boat had returned, and the vessel 
had nothing todo with it, I afterwards found out who had} wag coming in near the shore. She was sailing in, she was not 
been employed ; and, as they had not been paid. they sent their! drirting, There wes a little wind from the North, and her 
account tome. IT examined and approved of them, and they | jead was pointing in slightly to the North of the bench on 
wero paid hy the Gun-yaksho of Miyako. When I saw the | which [was standing. I do not know for certain how many 
Captain on the beach TP toid him to les me know if he required | cavity the ship had set at that time, but I think three. M 
any assistance, and he premised he would do so. He never! boat went off to the vessel and came in with her y 
epplied to me for etther boats or men for linding goods. Tt | watched this from the shore. I did not go off, as I was mend- 
Wis never reported to me that the ship lad been plundered. ing my nets, and, having several men employed, wished to look 
and Thiel no idea that ansthing was being stolen from her. I a ee inna: he vessel came and anchored in -this hay, after 
heard about four oecleck on the afternoon of the 28th that which, I think. three foreigners and the Japanese 'Tomigoro 
several people were going off to see the vessel : and, consequent- came on shore in my lionk = and ‘Tomigoro told me that, not 
ly, Dsent Genshiro and Choroku, and told them to look out ac knowing the way to Yamada, they had decided on bringing the 
cordingly, amd see that no irvegularities took place. There are | vessel in here, as near to this. MiGce can possible. Some goods 
nine boats belonging to this village. They are all small. The | were brought on shore in two other boats; and these the for- 
total population is 1,010, and the number of houses 175. At eigners were looking after. As soon as my boat returned I 
Otobe Mura there are 27 boats. They also are all small. . There Kent and reported the circumstance to the Kocho. I sent a 
ace 40) houses there. and the total popttation is about 808, man named Awadzu Denhichi to the Kocho. Some time after 
[I did not ask the Captain to give, ov sign, any document | this the Kocho, being on the beach, came up and ordered me 
whatsoever. ‘The Police or other officers from Miyako may | ty havo my luda rena i receive anne of the men from the 
have done so, but I know nothing about it. : vessel. It wasasick man,a child and one other foreigner who 
_By Mr, Cunningham :—f did not assist to give any boats. | tanded in my bout. My boat, I understood, made two other 
Kikawa Kahei supplied them. Daim certain I was not asked for trips to the vessel that day, but I do not know what was 
aboattoremain by the vessel on the night of the 28th. It was brought on shore in her, as L was not there. I left the beach 
my own idva to plice watchmen on the beach. ‘The Captain! apont noon. and weut to my house, and remained thero till 
told Ine, through ‘Tomigoro, that no provisivus were required. | about three o'clock, when, I think, two foreigners came ; they 
ree ta eh ee (homen ta their own blankets. Putons had some covlies with them carrying their luggage. ‘I'hey had, 
were I know supplicd to the sick men; but Iam not aware |] think, some four or five large boxes, and about the same num- 
whether or no the proprictors of the other houses supplied them. | per of bags. Some of the lnggage te put on the verandah 
Whilst To was on board (he ship no foreigner spoke to me who und some in the rvoms. Oi: box I saw, contained carpenter's 
could tatk Japanese. I do not know what time the coolies | togly Some of the sailors lodged at my house. They had a ten 
commenced to carry the goods to the houses, The seven men | mat room. Whilst here they lived on biscuits and meat which 
were to keep wat@h on the beach. I instructed them to keep they brought with them from the ship. Ido not know what 
quantity they brought. I did not again go to the beach on 


a fire burning there during the night. I visited the beach about 

8 o'clock : they were all there at that time. T did not*tell the | ine 28th, and on tho morning of the 29th, I went to Miyako, 
5 

returning the following day. 


Captain that in case of his vessel going down during the night 
a boat would be sent him. It was on the beach that I told the anes . 
Captain T would send to Miyako for anything he wanted pro- |. In coming in here I should say the ship oe about. 100 
vided this village conld not supply it. ‘Phere is no large fishing neem on Hie, Gentle port of Wie pay. pies z think, 
bout belonging either to this place or the village of Otobe. nbout 8 fathoms of water around where she now 18. The two 

Simed and Sealed by a boats I saw employed were both from this place. 

PIB NOC te eed Nye CRU EN Tei, By Mr. Cunningham.—Awadzu Denhichi was on the beach 

Nishidule Masataro stated :—I am, under the Kocho, the ; With me when the boat from the vessel came on shore. I was 

leading man of the village CXomnayi Sodai), On the 28th of | first asked to tow the vessel to Yamada ; but on my explaining 
November last 1 heard from Kikawa Kahei that a foreign | that my boats were too small, I was then asked to pilot her. I 
vessel had arrived here in distress. Shortly after this the | explained that our Jarge bouts were all lost during the last 
Kocho seut forme aud told me to accompany him to the beach, Hele The boats that were pulled up on the beach belong to 
which Laid. On the beach the ocho liad somo conversation | other men, not to me; they were all small boats. TI cannot say 
wilh a Japanese named omigoro from the vessel. The Kocho how long it was from the time I first saw the veesel outside of 
told hime to go and ask the Captain to come on shore, aud | Mamako Sima till she anchored in the bay. She appeared to 
shortly afterwards the Captain landed. This was, as nesr as I} me to be sailing in. She may have been drifting —I cannot say 
can fell atont noon, Phe Kecho asked the Captain how he | for certain. Phe men T sent in my boat were in the habit of 
met with such misfurlunes, and whether the crew weld Jand | going to Yamada and knew the way well. I left the beach 
yr reniain on board, ‘To this he repliod that it was impossible ‘before the Kocho went on board the vessel. 


OGL SS 


Google 


April 22, 1889.) 


Signed and Senled by KrkKaAwA KAneET. 


Awadzu Denhichi stated :—I am a fisherman of this village. 
On the 28th of November lnst I saw a dismasted vessel outside 
of Mamako-sima, and noticed a foreign-formed boat coming on 
shore from her. I did not hear any of the conversation which 
took place between the people of that boat and Kikawa Kuhei. 
Kuhei sent me away with a message to the Kocho. He told me 
. to say that a foreign vessel had arrived and to ask him to come 
tothe beach andsceher. On my return from the Kocho I went 
on mending the fishing nets, at which I had been previously 
engaged. i continued mending nvts till the evening. I saw 
several, perhaps three, boats from the village employed that day 
landing goods. I also saw other boats so employed belonging 
to Otobe Mura. I saw boxes and other goods being landed on 
the beach, but I did not take much notice. Foreigners from 
the vessel were looking after the goods landed. On the 29th I 
was also employed at the same work. On that day I also saw 
some boats landing goods from the vessel, but Ido not know 
how many. The weather was quite fine on those two days. 
On the 30th I did not go to the beach, as I was employed in the 
mountains, 








Signed and Sealed by Awanzu DENHICHI. 
(Adjourned). 
(To be continued.) 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By J. B. of Brrpporr, 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF APRIL STII, 









Wd 






BY S. Loyp. 
White: Black. 
1.—Q. to K. R. 2. 1.—P. to B. 8, claims Kt. 
2.—Kt. to K. 5. 2.—Anything. 
3.—K. mates. 
if 1.—P. claims a Q, 
2.—Q. takes P. dis. ch. 2.—Q. covérs and ch. 


3.—Q. takes Q. mate, 
The author’s answer is 


1.—Q. to Kt. 8. 1.—R. takes Q. 
2.—Kt. to K. 5. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Kt. mate. 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 


—_—— 





APER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS, 
(For Week Ending 21st of April, 1882). 





Premium on 
Silver Ven. 


diary 


( New.) 


Silver Subsidary 
( Old.) 








Silver Subsi 


Lt 111 | Gota ¥en. 
| 


Seven | Nibes 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Week BEGINNING Fripay, APRIL 14TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokio, Japan, 
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REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
teseenesesaTemenaabepits represents velocity of wind, 
Sr er ee ey percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 20.0 miles per hour on Monday at 2, 3 and 
4 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30:193 
inches on Wednesday at 9-27 p.m, and the lowest was 29°678 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 67.40n Tuesday, and 
the lowest was 38.0 on Monday. ‘The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 65.1 and 32.6 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.419 inches against 
.926 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





iN WAR OD § 


April 16, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Magpie, Capt. Carpenter, 805 
$-gnus, 867 H.P., from Kobe. ‘ ees. 
April 16, British steamer Al/onower, J. Murray, 
‘i hg ot to Smith, Baker & Co. 
ril 16, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 524 ‘ok- 
ich, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. Hijet ocaias: 
pril 17, Japanese barque Kiinokuni Maru, MacFarlane 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co, ere 
April 18, French steamer J'anais, Drujon, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 
April 18, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April, 18, Japanese steamer T'amaura Maru Ramsay, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 19, British steamer Arabic, W. C. Pearne, 2,788, from Hong- 
kong, Mails and General to 0. & O. Co. : 
April 20, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


1,611, from Hong- 


1,735, from Hongkong- 
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April 20, J. apanese steamer J'aiyu Afaru, 383, from Yokkaichi, Mails 
and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—80 Japanese 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Yokkaichi :—99 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 


Per French steamer Zanais from Wongkong :—Messrs. W. Gor- 
don, Green and Telfer in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru from Kobe :—250 Japanese 
in steerago. 


Per British steamer Arahic, from Hongkong :—Messrs. Gustav 
Pauli, Paul Jordan, T. Arnold, Sam Yue, R. H. Sleeman, Ah Chee, 
wife, infant and amah in cabin ; Ah Fook and brother, Mrs. Jau 
and sister in steerage. For San Francisco: Miss S. M. Coffmann, 
Mrs. L. E. Graham and Mr. C. J. Lassedag in cabin; 5 Europoans 
and 1,150 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and porta :— 
For Yokohama: Honorable H. Marsham, Dr. A. D. Irqueberg Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. Hitch, Revd. W. F. Walker, Miss Clinton, Lieut. 
Cutts, U.S.N., Lieut. Stockton, U.S.N., Messrs. D. J. Davis, Ceo. 
Hughes, Galbraith. Jur.. A. W. Ingman, Nojima, Hake, Gillingham, 
Favre Brandt, Sawyer, U.S.N., ‘Tap, Matsumoto, Takenehi, Sata- 
ke, Hata, Hirai, Yamamoto Suwarra. and Oka in cabin ; 4 Euro- 
eal 448 Japanese and 6 Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco : 

fre, W. F. Walker and 2 children, Messrs. David Mackinlay, J. 
Russell and son, and W. Stebbins in cabin. Jor Boston: Mr. C. 
C. Clarke in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Juiyu Maru from Yokkaichi :—67 Japanese 
in steerage. 





OUTWARDS. 


April 16, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 17, British barque Anglo-/adian, Knight, 444, for Nagasaki, 
Ballast, deanatchedt by John Middleton 

Apnil, 17, H. B. M.'s Gunboat Kestrel, .Capt. W. M.. Lang, 610 
tons, 4-guns, 835 H.P., for Kobe. 

April 17, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 18, American schooner Helene, Fuller, 60, for Hunting 
Cruise, despatched by Captain. 

April 18, Russian schooner Ofsego, Pearse, 46, for Hunting Cruise, 
despatched by Captain. 

April 18, British steamer Breconshire, Williams, 1,242, for Kobe, 
(ienera], despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

April 18, British steamer Altonower, J. Murray, 1,611, for San 
Francisco, Mails and (reneral, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

April 18, British barque Gitanillu, Kirkpatrick, 472, for Kobe, 
Ballast, despatched by John Middleton. 

April 19, Japanese steamer Aiuahin Maru, Thomas, 690, for Nobi- 
ro, Mails and (seneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 19. Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Hako- 

. date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 19, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
caichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 19, British steamer Zimlesi, Moule, 2.200, for Hongkong vik 
mabe aud Nagasaki, Mails and (ieneral, despatched by P. & O. 

10. 

oP 19, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
ai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 20, British steamer .1xfunio, Seaborne, 1,214, for Kobe, Ge- 
neral, despstched by Sinith, Baker & Co. 

April 20, Japanese steamer Tagononra Maru, Clarke, 448, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 21, Japanese barque Kiinokuni Maru, MacFarlane, 960, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 21, Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru, Ramsey, 558, for Kobe, 

ails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 22, British stearer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, 2,788, for San Fran- 
ciscu, Mails and General, despatched by U. & O. Co. 

April 22, French corvette Aersaint, Captain B.de Beaumont, 1,2 
tons, 120 H.P., for Nagasaki. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Altonower for San Francisco :—829 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi for Hongkong vii Kobe and Nagasaki : 
—Mr. and Mrs. Cousins, infant and servant, Mrs. Murray, infant and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lind and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Rickett, 
6 children aud 2 servants, Messrs. Johaunes, Bishop, R.N., and 
Cheang Ah Sun in cabin; 1 Indian and 7 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Major General Nozaki, Mr. and Mrs, H. Hertz, Misa Towers, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Dening, Rev. J. Williams, Rev. G. R. Fyson, 
Messrs. Kodama, Sukurai, Shimamoto, Ijichi, Mitsui, H. Mitsui, 
Katsuda, Yasuda, Murayama, Ida, A. Ilbert, J. Beattie, F. Braga, 
H. Smith, and Kawafuchi in cabin, 

Vsr British steamer Arabic for San Francisco :—Mrs. W. F. 
Walker and 2 children, Dr. G. A. Brangon, Mrs. G. Wolfs, Captain 
J. H. Sparke, Lieut. R. M. Cutts. U.s.N.. Miss §. M. Coffman, 
Mrs. L. Kk. Graham, Messrs. Wallace Stebbins. Joseph Russell and 
con, David Mackirley, F.C. Bieg, U.S.N., G. E. Burd, IL. Gaye, D. 
C. Bridges, E. J. Payser, W. Weston, E. J. Lieper, U.S.N., J. M. 
Fiske, P. C, Clarke, Wm. Nelson and 2 sons, E. Moon, F, E. 
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Sawyer. U.S.N., J. B. Waller, and C. J. Passedag in cabin; 6 Eu- 
ropeans and 1150) Chinese in steerage. For Paris: Mr. L. Wer- 
theimber in cabin. For New York: Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Hitch in 
cabin. For Boston: Mr. C. C. Clarke in cabin. For Liverpool : 
Lord Dalrymple and servant, Mr. and Mrs. O. V. Morgan, 2 children 
and European nurse, Miss Webster, Messrs. Samuel, Chatwood and 
son, N. Bowden Smith, H. Auderson, E. (+. Lloltham, Oscar Noogt, 
Lionel Marks, J. Kaiser, Francis Webster, and A. Golbraith, Jnr. 
in cabin. For Bremen: Mr. J. F, Mardfeldt in cabin. 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Zumbexi for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki :— 

















Silk for London... so... cece news 93 Daley 
» 9 France Pier “awa? GSE > ee. fees ee? Bs 
Totals. 118 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... ... $40,000.00 
Per British steamer Avadlic for San Francisco :— 
TEA: 

From San Fran. N. Yotk, Other Cities, Total 
SHAN BHAL is scs ests cseivcies _ — — —_ 
NARBORILL” ossdecs cc shensteas fos —_ — 193 193 
HG 86 sescateccetvwensnstaatese 17 _ 178 195 
Yokohamal............cce secon 1,261 y 94 10 1,293 
ELON BONG wiissiics ccdsseavnnsct _ — — — 

TOUR). aiccceee.csic 1,278 22 351 1,681 
SILK : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities, Total 
Shanghai ..........cccceeeeees — 164 ae lot 
FOuPKONG 405 ciareveseciacevens — 158 — 158 
Yoliohama.............. ceeeee — 2X8 — 288 

__ Total einpaeecewes hc 610 = 610 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Shario Maru réports :—Left"Yokkaiohi, on 
the 15th instant, at 7 p.m.. From Yokkaichi to Omaisaki, clear 
weather and strong N.W. wind, from there to port strong N.E. 
wind and cloudy weather throughout. Arrived in port on the I6th 
instant. 


The Japanese Kiinokuni Maru barque reports:—Left N ki 
on the 6th instant. Fine weather to Xatanomisaki with light winds ” 
fromthe N.N.W. Thence to port strong N.E. wind with thick 
rainy weather. Arrived in port on the 17th instant. 


The Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 16th instant. Experienced light South Westerly winds with 
fine weather and smooth sea throughout. Arrived in port on the 
18th instant. 


The British steamer Arabic reports :—Left Liverpool Feb, 4th 
1882, Suez, 21et. Singapore, 13th March, and Hongkong 15th 
April at 3 p.m. From Hongkong to Turnabout strong N.E. winds ; 
thence to port moderate to light Northerly breezes. Arrived in 
port on the 19th instant, at + P.M. 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


cain = 


AMIEKIUA ........c008 gugatsabassoietags . P.M. Co. | April 28thl 
MACE GA si cricensciltectccus anew eee stene (0.&90.Co. . 

Bunorn, via [ToNGKONG ........ . M. M. Co. May 2ud 
MAKODATE. ...ccccssecesesee serseseeeee’ ML. B. Co. 

HONGKONG cccccesceseeesecee-sceeeeee, PL & O. Co. April 28th2 
Hionakona, via Ronu............... NM. B. Ce, 

LGN cocci gniecedt vensatsutaaeees ‘P.M. Co. 

PRON GIOUN Bisco widscsacenencdoeveans 0. & QO. Ce. 


Buanaual, iodo & Naaasant... M. B. Co. | April 27th 


1.—DLeft San Francisco, April 8th, Cty of T'ukio. 
2.—-Left Hongkong, April 17th, vid Nagasaki Suuda. 


WEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 











RURNIOK. Khisitiiees eascoayees _P. M. Co. 

AMERICA 2 ......008 ssiptadumeunaesanee : O. & 0. Co. 

Buneru, vin HoNnaKoNa ......... 'P.& O. Co. May 3rd 
Kunorr, vin Honukona ......... 'M. M. Uo. April 23rd 
HAKODATES ......... ghuuearntaninacss’ M. B. Co. | April 25th 
HONGKONG, Via NOR... | M. B. Co. 

HONGKONG «2. ..cc cece cec eee eee cee e eee! QO. & 0. Co | 

HON GION Gc oscsncaaaedscvaventeucs ‘RLM. Co, 

SuaNnaualr, Wioao, & Nagasake, Mo Bo Co. April 20th 








The arrival and departure of maila by the ‘ Oecidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘' Pacitic Mail,” and the © Peninsular and Oriontal’’ 
Companies, are approximate vnaly, 
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TIME-GUN 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of tho 
Mossageries-Aaritimes’ Steamers, at uoon, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—Sheio has been a little better feeling in our market, and deliveries of Varns and Shirtings 
havo been on a large senile. ‘Tho former are nuchanged in price, while the better in 9 Ibs. only have been in more 
dowand ; but nt present prices holders are uot anxious sellers. JF oollens generally are neglected, and in Metals 
dhe business is but trifling. 
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COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PLECE GOODS :—Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns .... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0,71 
” » _ Good to Best... ...  ... ” $31.00 to 32.00 | Talfachelass:— ... 12, 45 ia ¥190 to 2C 
Bombay, No. 20 do. soe ee ee ” $26.50 to 29.00 IW OOLLENS a 
Nos, 28 to 82 Common to Medium ... Pr $31.00 to 32.00 : : 
a »  Goodto Best... ... + $33.00 to 34.25 | Plain Orleans ... 0... oe. o. 40-42 yds, 32 in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
», S8to 42 Soar. ed. wae —tae, ee ” $35.50 to 37.00 | Figured ae see eee eee ae ” 3 yy eee ar es ie 
‘ep - TenhincC leu, phs ceetes “eek er SO a5 abe gy-seer Ue o 0.2 
na apa ere? slecaigana , Sie oon | Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 50 in... 0.14} to 0.15 
Groy Shirtings a ee piece as " " in, ba e a do. Itajime 24° ,, 30,, 0. ois to 0.25 
; ‘ ‘ ; : in. $2. 0 2.0 lo. ’ Vuzen 24 = ,, 380,, ... 0.30 to 0.37: 
T. Cloths :—71b, ... ...24 yds, 32 in. per piece $140 t01471) Cloths, Pilots. a we oo Sty 4056"... 0.30 to O45 
Indigo Shirtings:— = ...12,, 44in. =, $1.60 to 1.724 "Presidents... we Bt, t056,,... 0.45 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted .... ...24 ,, 30 in. - $1.35 to 2.25 Union... ae ae O44, 056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 Blankets, scarlet & preen, 6 to 5 lbs. perlb. ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30 in. per piene $1.32$ to 1.40 XY. 
Do. 24 to291lb.24°,, 80in. ,, $1.45. to 1.65 |[RON i— 
Do. Sib.n. 184 ,; B0in. «5, $1.70 to 1.80 bh ore bre ; ust ee as a ee . eh 
Velvets:—Black .,, 35 22in. = ,, $8.40 to 8.40 | Nailrod assortec vai a sus ssa, ee 7 
" do. smallsize eee Say si «» $2.80 to $3.05 
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KEROSENE.—The only sale reported during the weok hus been ono of 2,000 cases at $2.18. Deliveries 
during the same period have been 7,000 eases, ‘The market remains practically uuder the control of ono house ; 
and prices are, consequently, firm, but the present demand for Oil is inconsiderable. 

SUGAR,—The market is quiet. Stocks are increasing, but no change in prices is reported. 

Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. ee ee ove Per picul $4.25 to $4.30 





‘a Taiwanfoo in bag ee ee a ee ee a $4.20 to $4.25 
oe Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 00.0... eee tee nee ‘ $§.00 to $9.00 - 
‘ China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fab... ...  ... ‘cs $6.75 to $8.00 
me Brown Formosa uk oleen $3.80 to $3.85 


Kerosene Oil 04.0... 0.0. cee cue cee nee tee eee oes) perccase §=6§2.18 
EXPORTS. 

SILK.—The markot has heen active throughout the week, a large business hnving been done in all classes, 
and prices show an advanco of $10 to $20 per picul on former quotations. Textra and Best Kakedas are held at 
extreme prices the demand coming exclysively from America, and buyers for Europe have therefore given their 
attention only to the mediwin and lowor grades. Hanks have been in better request than for some time past, and 
ns the market has been.relieved of much surplus stocks, prices are likely to keep steady until something pasitive is 
kyown about the European crops. Settlements during the week are 1,170 piculs, viz : Hanks 450 piculs, Filatures 


850 piculs, Kakedas 240 piculs, and Oshiu sorts 113 piculs. ‘Total settlements tu date are 16,688 piculs. Stock 
- 2,500 piculs, 


Hanke.—No. 1 @ 2  ciccccccccsscesccccecccssocsscecccsscecaececs $570 to $580 
vs bi: OM wehckeveeaen A dl aban cake wane Tate neha taaeens $545 to $555 
os gee BOG WR. -ksududendsd odes tsatiadiueesexs aries -.$180 to $520 

Pilatures,—NoOe Bb cascciscccccncadeasicivsdavccecesustanisvngntess $680 to $700 

” ” 2 PORTLET CTTRTT eee eee .--9650 to $670 
Kakedas.—Best — .........ccccescecssccccvsccccsaccsssee seseeees $680 to $690 
oi Medium to Good ........cccccccesececcceceses sence $620 to $640 
5 COMMON. hess ssscsedesideainanaesasentaandasseraients $560 to $580 








TEA.—During the interval since onr last issue somo 50 piculs new crop tens have arrived, all of which have 
gone forward by the Arabic, settled at $55 to $65 per picul. The quality of the new teas is very satisfactory ; and 
there scems every prospect of this year’s crop being a very good one. Arrivats will soon commence on a large scale ; 
aud the next mail steamer will doubtless tuke n full cargo. Of course the prices now paid form no criterion of 
en they will be after this steamer has left; but it seams very probablo that our market will open higher than 
ast year, 


pomnoe vais Pe aay oe ein | Fine 558 one ins és bes 
Men A Nominal Choice EL Nominal 
Good Medium eee tee eee eee eee | Choicest eee ees eee eee 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—Somewhnat more has been doing: a fair amount of Private Bills having been settled at 
firmer rates und the demand for Bank paper having been small, rates have remained very steady. 





Strrting—Bank 4 months’ sight .......... eee 7/93 © 3/97, On Suancuat—Bank sight............cescseceeesseeeeneres 72 

‘3 Bank Bills on demand ........................ 3/94 @ 294 | " Private 10 days’ wight..............008 73} 

. Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3.10 On New YorK—Bank Bills on demand............ oes ai 

‘ » 6 4, Si “ent datedeatnsscins 3 10} | ‘ Private 30 days’ sight............... 924 
On Parts—Bank sight ..... eee ecceee creer 475 | Ox San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 91: 

me Private 6 months’ sight ..........0......008. 4.89 | a3 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 924 
Ox HonaKkonc—Bank sight ..........ccc eee § Y% diset. BES SAEZ 5059 es och ece anc octaves een ataannewttad 1.56 ,°, 

se Private 10 days’ sight ............... 14%: | 





SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—No further settlements have been made for Europe from this, and rates asked for sailing 
vessels to New York seem to preclude the probability of early charters being effected. Why this is so, it is hard to 
say, ns there is but little inducement for vessels to remain coasting : tho supply of vessols is certainly limited, but 
it shonld be borne in mind that Steam this year has met with more favor among the native chartorers, and in 
addition to this there is loss need of tounnge than in former seasons, The New York berth is hold by the steamships 
Glenavon, Galley of Lorne, sud Strathieven, all advertised to sail daring the next month ; while, if wo exclude 
mail steamers, the London berth is vacaut. The Sophir, 230 tons register, changed hands during tho week, realizing 
$7,000, rather a good figure, ‘The steamship Ardenticne became the property of Japanese on the 9th instant for, 
it is said, $76,000. - : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. oe Se 
[ee ROOTS PATEN NT <a Rise  Heaprewe & Co. 
Limited. 


te LOU SSTEAMBOILE ml 
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32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds af 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
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Be oS VT STE : AN TY ST H. & Co. make ever for F Countri 

Bee NOR eS a y year for Foreign Countries some 
Bern's ee ha! Ape a ener mPa ty A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. . 

iret RTRNVE | AINA SH fs) < 

ie ea LIB gh te tah ICH! AVES os) < LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 

Regn Ny 2S ea See te Savnaiecan 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 
Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
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KEATING’ S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S: POWDER. 
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KILLS BUCS, 





FLEAS, Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
MOTHS, Conservatories. Band-Siands. 
BEETLES, 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LOM DOM. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.”” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’ says, ‘‘I 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healin ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflaminations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published i * 
1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollowa *a Ointment. : 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could excee thoir ilar ed 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became #0 grent 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’’s 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. th 
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Printed and published at the ee Mail” Ofice, 16 Bund, 
Yokohama, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled iu destroying FLEAS» 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their sian as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICILE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS{KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 








KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly ‘safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymons correspondence, Whatever 


ig intended for insertion in the JAPAN WErKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printiug, or Accounts, be addressed to the Mana- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epiror, 
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BIRTH. 
April 26th 1882, at No. 109, the Bluff, Yokohama, the wife of 
CHARLES D, Moss, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 


At Craigieburne, Hongkong, on the 13th instant, by the Rev. 
J. Colville, Jons ‘SamuLL Cox to Mara ARET, daughter of gonn 
Coltart, of Larkhill, Helensburgh. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Foreign residents of Yokohama have often complained— 
especially of lale years—that in their commercial transactions 
they are brought into contact with a class of Japancse far in- 
ferior to themselves in social position and education, The 
complaint is just and the fact to which it refers has unques- 
tionably exercised a most baleful effect on our relations with 
the people of this country. We have learned to judge the 
whole nation by the inferior specimens with which we are 
familiar, and have consequently been betrayed into an attitude 
not at all calculated to mend matters. People who look no 
further than the things that are actually before their cyes, 
rezard this, our ostracism from the better classes, as a part of 
Japan’s exclusive policy, bnt such a theory will not bear to 
be submitted to the light of facts, 
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It is now + little more yi sixteet years since—in the early 
spring of 1866-—a vessel belonging to the Prince of Satsuma, 
dropped her anchor in this port. She had been, it was 

understood, on a surveying expedition to the north-west coast, 
but her immediate purpose in coming here was to sell certain 
produce which she had on board. The native authorities, 
however, refused to let the officers and crew land, and so 
the ship had no choice but to turn her head seaward again 
and carry her cargo to some other market, 

Of course this affair elicited an echo of the usual outcry 
about official interference and treaty violation. Art. XIV of 
our covenant with Japan was invoked as a witness against 
Japanese want of faith, and the Chamber of Commerce was 
conjared to set in motion tliat facile ntachinery, the Foreign 
Representatives. In the end, however, no protest went 
forward. Some student of blue-books reminded the com- 
munity that we were but reaping what we had sown, inas- 
much as the entrance of Daimiyo’s retainers into this settle- 
ment had been forbidden in deference to our own request. 
The fact was that the days of our early intercourse with 
this country had been marked by a series of unfortunate oc- 
currences in avhich the two-sworded class played so prominent 
apart that they were accredited with a rooted hostility to 
foreigners, and the best thing for everybody’s sake seemed to 
be complete isolation from these truculent patriots. Thus 
the Government had no choice but to institute a system of 
espionage and restrictions which finally had the effect of 
keeping gentlemen traders away from the open ports alto- 
gether. It appears, therefore, that our native clientelle is not 
the best we might have had, could the Japanese people have 
been left to furnish it at their own guise, but rather that it is 
the ono we chose ourselves for the sake of its governable 
character. 

Things might have been different had it been possible for 
us to obtain access in the first instamce to the veal sovereign 
of Japan, for then to the hostility bequeathed by the Jesuit- 
haters of the seventcenth century, there would not have been 
added a jealous disapproval of every measure sanctioned by a 
ruler against whose authority half Japan was already arrayed, 
But we have to describe things as they were, not as they 
might have been, and the plain fact is that, as our own desire 
at the outset was to be kept aloof from the Samurai class, we 
could not fairly grumble afterwards when we found ourselves 
effectually separated from them by a barrier of mushroom 
merchants, who had permanently usurped the monopoly our 
early apprehensions brought within their reach, 


: 
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It is curious to note also how much the precautions im- 
posed upon the Shogun by his own doubtful position helped 
to complete our isolation. He was obliged to reserve to him- 
self alone the right of purchasing munitions of war, and it 
was only by an exercise of considerable pressure that the 
Daimiyo were allowed the same privilege, subject always to 
an irksome supervision instituted on our behalf. In spite of 
all this they soon began to appreciate the benefits of placing 
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their produce on the foreign market, while we, on our side, 
care to understand that the fendal chiefs were after all the 
real merchants of Japan, and that the class we dealt with 
here had only acquired the title by our own complaisance., 
Then indeed there was talk of banishing old bugbears and 
reasserting Article XIV, while some went so far as to sug- 
gest separato treaties of commerce and amity with each of 
the great nobles. But when things were at this stage the 
Restoration came, and during that long series of internal 
confusion which ended in the abolition of feudalism, neither 
the nobles nor their vassals had much leisure to think of com- 
mercial matters. Thus was furnished a fresh opportunity to 
the native settlers at Yokohama. In the absence of compe- 
tition they were enabled to establish themselves so firmly as to 
defy it, and the upshot is that our reading of Japanese char- 
acter is founded on the perusal of very unfavorable materials. 
Last summer a prospect of improvement presented itself. 
The silk battle brought upon the scene men whom, had we 
been either consistent or prudent, we should have welcomed 
with open arms. But our old clients liad an easily under- 
stood objection to any such intrusion, ‘They told us that 
these peace-makers were in reality the motors of the strife ; 
and, marvellous to relate, we believed them. ‘Thus we our- 
selves perpetuated, as we had also originated, our ostracism. 
It is to be hoped that one result of treaty revision will be to 
give us a chance of remedying our errors. 


We were quite prepared to find that our remarks on the 
iniquity of the Manila lottery would elicit a chorus of indig- 
nation from our local contemporaries—champions who never 
fail to take up the gage when anything like an impeachment of 
exterritorial jurisdiction is formulated. We can understand 
the source. of their alarm, but would remind them that the 
same versatility which enables them to adopt themselves to 
the humours of the querulous politicians they now represent, 
may also help them to find a means of prolonging their 
existence, when their utterances cease to be quite irres- 
ponsible, 

Meanwhile each discusses this Manila Lottery business 
according to his peculiar lights, and we may be pardoned 
for remarking en passant that they are very peculiar 
lights. One journal has not even the courage of its 
convictions. It shelters itself behind the opinion of ‘ many 
thinking people,” who have come to the quaint conclusion 
that, although the ‘organization of lotteries” is ex- 

_ pressly interdicted by the Penal Code of Japan, there is no 
clause which prohibits the ‘sale or purchase of lot- 
tery tickets”: ergo the agent or agents of the Manila 
abomination are doing nothing that is nefarious or illegal. 
It is interesting to conjecture the reception such reasoning as 
this would elicit did it emanate from a Japanese source. 
Yon must not set up a shop for the sale of deleterious com- 
modities, but should you happen to find a shop already set 
up you are at liberty to vend them as much as you please! 
The mere statement of the proposition furnishes the best pos- 
sible exposition of its absurdity. 

Supposing, however, that the logic were for a mement 
admissible—supposing that we were discussing the matter 
with people of common gense—might it nol be pointed out 
that this very failure of Japanese law—supposing, once more, 
that any failare,really oxisted—is the direct outcome of exter- 

ritoriality, In the cuse of a Jananese subject, to act as an agent 
for the sale tickcts OF a pariy, lottery would obviously bring 


him within Che POW of the law that forbids the “ organiza- ; 


tion” of lotteries in this 


appears upon the scene Iie 


and set it gOIPS in Japan 


country. But when a foreigner 
may prepare his machinery abroad 
» Thus he evades the law simply 
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because of his extra-territorial privileges—unless indeed we 
are asked to believe that a Japanese may arrange for the 
organization of a lottery in Manila or Macao and carry it on 
in Japan without acting contrary to the. spirit of the law. 
Starting from an absurd premise, we not unnaturally arrive 
at an absurd conclusion. 

By a parity of puerility our statement that “ the privileges 
of exterritorial jurisdiction are claimed under treaties extorted 
by force,” is described as a “ gross blunder,” because, forsooth, 
the Japancse “ professed to be pleased at the extension of 
their relations with the West” when they concluded the Spa- 
nish treaty in 1868. Spain was not the first of Japan’s 
visitors to take advantage of the concessions obtained by 
previous comers. Let those whom it fits put on the cap. 
They will not be slow to do so if they follow the example of 


our contemporary, 


+ 
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Yet the possible legality of selling lottery tickets is evi- 
dently assumed by some Japanese, for we find a native agency 
—the Rensho-kwan, 53 Yokohama and No, 1 Rokachome, 

| Tsukiji, Tokio—offering, by advertisement, to procure tickets 
or parts of tickets (ut 30 sem per share): These people des- 
cribe themselves as “ Agents for the Spanish Government 
Lottery,” and their offices, it will be observed, are within 
the bounds of the fureign concessions, ‘They are in fact ser- 
vants of certain Spaniards and as such are carrying on 
a business, legal in Spain, illegal in Japan, and immoral 
everywhere. Possibly if any attempt were made to restrain 
them, the Spanish authorities mfght construe it into a viola- 
tion of the treaties which guarantee trade against all official 
interference, Tlowever that may be, we recommend the 
Japanese Government forthwith to proclaim illegal the sale of 
all lottery tickets by natives and the advertisement of such 
gales in the vernacular press. Then let us see how Spain 


proceeds. 


¥ 


* 
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Another of our confreres accuses the Japanese of straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel because they endure the 
gambling which takes place on the Bourse and cry out about 
the sale of Manila Lottery tickets. It were well indeed if 
the Bourse wore closed, for in the presence of a fiat currency 
subject to large fluctuations, it is nothing better than a 
mischievous nuisance. But it merits this term in consequence 
of abuses, not of original immorality, Has France made 
operations on the Bourse illegal because they lately assumed 
a fraudulently speculative character on a gigantic scale ? And 
in England also speculations on Change are not forbidden ; 
Does England, too, strain at a guat and swal- 


lotteries are. 
low a camel ? 

Granted, however, that this straining and swallowing wére 
really going on—dlocs the existence of one vil jastify 
tolerance of another ?. A crooked code that: our contem- 
porary may follow it at his leisure. 


* 
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If we are rightly informed the Agent of the Manila Lottery 
in this settlement isa Frenchman. ‘Che Japanese authorities 
might therefore prosecute him in his own court, were they 
disposed to‘resort to such a superficial remedy. But what a 
curious example is thus furnished of exterritorial ,* quibble 
‘and quiddity ’! If with such abuses in full view the 
Foreign Representatives have neither the ingenuity nor the 
sineerity to devise a remedy, thon Iet us confess ourselves at 
once the shams our performances-proclaim us. 


* 








| On Wednesday night the much looked-for “ Patienee "’ was 
‘put upon the boards by the Choral Society in 9 manner that 
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left nothing to be desired. In many respects the piece is 
admirably suited for amateurs, but it has one fault, and that 
a fault specially unfortunate for Yokohama—scarcely a moicty 
of its merits can be appreciated on first acquaintanse. At 
an opera one 18 prepared for the necessity of constant reference 
to a libretto, but to be obliged to divide one’s attention belween 
a book and the stage—to feel that one has to choose be- 
tween missing half the points and making a business of what 
ought to be an unalloyed pleasure—is a state of things that 
does not befit the character of a piece like “ Patience.” It 
was very evident on Wednesday night that the actors them- 
selves were conscious of this difficulty and that they had 
spared no pains to overcome it by thorough study, and care- 
ful rendering of their parts. Still those among the audience 
to whom “ Buathorne’s Bride” was a new acquaintanct, were 
tormented by an uneasy consciousness that many of the good 
things were escaping unnoticed, and that they would only 
carry away a fractional impresston of the operelta’s excellen- 
cies. We trust therefore that our amateurs will sce their way 
to giving. at lenst two repetitions of the piece, for we confi- 
* dently prophesy that it will be liked better each time it is put 
upon the stage. 

Of the acting itself we would fain say nothing, knowing 
well that it is the fate of newspapers in Yokohama cither to 
say what they onght not to say or to leave unsaid what they, 
ought to say. In the eld days a erced obtained here that all 
criticism of amateurs is ungracious and improper. Silence 
was, however, equally deprecated, and as a result the public 
was furnished with notices which were nothing but panegy- 
ric3 in superlatives. Tiverybody was praised, and of neces- 
sity praise that lacks discrimination is also without value. 
Of lute, however, the press has taken the law into its own 
hands and discussed the merits and demerits of each perform- 
ance with a franknesséhat has occasionably given just offence. 
‘Treading therefore upon dangerous ground, we desire to 
preface our remarks by an apology for their temerity. 

Of “ Patience,” the heroine, we have only this to say, that 
‘a prettier, more unaffected bit of acting it has never been our 
good fortune to witness. But we employ a wrong term. It 
was not “acting.” There was nothing about it that 
justified such an epithet. On the contrary its great charm 
‘lay in its perfect freedom from everything unnatural, 
conventional, or ‘studied, It was simply little Patience, 
- anomalous indeed as all perfectly ladylike country lasses must 
necessarily be, but for the rest, an indeseribably delightful 
compound of rash timidity, and coyness without a shadvay of 
self-consciousness. ‘There was also introduced into the part 
a soupyon of uneasiness, apprehension, alarm—call it what 
you please—as though the gentle milk-maid could never quite 
reconcile herself to the contingencies of an association with 
wethetes who called themselves “cursed -things ” and were 
perpetually longing for whirlwinds or yearning for the inde- 
-finable. This wasa happy fancy. It enlisted the imagination 
of the audience and left each one to complete the picture ac- 
cording to his own guise; so that if we were to compare 
notes to-day, every one of us would probably be able to add 
something to the other’s conception of a performance that will 
long remain a green spot in the memory of all. 

Angela has deservedly become such a favorite, and so fully 
justified her popularity on Wednesday evening, that we find 
little to add to past applause. Her ra/e was at once difficult to 
sustain anid ill calculated to enlist the sympathies of an au- 
dience. From first to last the part requires an assumption 
of affectation and general moral limpness which, with less 
skillful treatment, might easily become displeasing. Indeed 
Angela’s character, as well as those of Ella and Saphir, may 
be best described in the words of the last lady herself :— 
“ Nonsense, yes, perhaps—but oh, what precious nonsense !’’ 
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Not one of the three was ever permitted to be natural. It was 
their duty to be always either ‘ treacly,” or transcendental, 
and most admirably they acted up to that duty. Still at times 
one could not help fecling angry with parts so unworthy of 
such performers, and it was quite a relief when Grosvenor, re- 
assuming a guit of dittos and his common sense, gave his some- 
time admirers an opportunity to be human though only for a 
moment. We shall therefore refrain from farther comment 
on these parts, observing only that we can scarcely conceive 
them better filled than they were at the Gaiety on Wednesday, 

Lady Jane, that “ rapturous maiden” with whom perse- 
verance had taken the place of persuasion, 


“Who could only sigh and say. 
“ Woe is me, alack aday,” 


performed her d/e with an amount of verve that made the audi- 
ence almost pity the persecuted Bunthorne, Her song, ‘ Sil- 
vered is the raven hair,” was one of the gems of the even- 
ing, and her admirably acted exasperation at the conviction 
that there would be too much of her “in the coming by and 
by,” tickled her hearers more perhaps than any other 
point in the piece. ‘“ Little Buttercup” and “ Lady Jane” 
are destined to become household words among us, and one 
is puzzled to determine which is the brighter spot in one’s 
memory, the milk-maid’s pail, or the sunflower of the maiden 
with the “ ripe charms.” 

Before taking leave of the ladies we must add a word of 
admiration for the remarkable care they had bestowed on the 
preparation of their parts as well ns for the exquisitely 
distinct enunciation of each and every one. We should have 
something to say about the nameless “ love-sick maidens” 
also, were ait possible to distinguish them in print as in 
recollection. Mr. W. S. Gilbert, however, evidently did not 
anticipate a chorus worthy of individual criticism, and so we 
are constrained to be content with the very unsatisfactory 
resource of applauding the anonymous “ maidens” en masse. 

In the days when Yokohama boasted a garrison we remem- 
ber a certain Major who either never could or never would 
commit the Manual and Platoon Exercise to heart. None 
the less every year, on the anniversary of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s birthday, his duty obliged him to take command of 
his regiment and put it through that very exercise, on which 
occasions it was his wont to draw from beneath his sash a 
Regimental Drill Book, and read out the words of command 
with the most perfect sangfroid. He argued that since an 
officer is compelled by regulation to keep copies of certain 
volumes by him perpetually, he is obviously expected to em- 
ploy thoso volumes as often as possible, ‘This gallant vete- 
ran’g idiosyneracy was forcibly recalled to us by the conduct 
of Colonel Calverley on Wednesday evening. His first song 
—one which of all others requires to be rendered with the 
precision of careful practice—was read off the book in by 
no means a fluent manner, producing a disappointed impres- 
sion which the. audience did not easily shake off. The 
Colonel, to be sure, was required to make a mental effort 
somewhat beyond the capabilities of cavalry officers as Thack- 
eray conceived that genus, but one could fancy than even an 
esthetic dragoon might have been spurred to industry by the 
example of the ladies with wliom it was Colonel Calverley’s 
privilege to act. : 

Major Murgatroyd and the Duke of Dunstable made more 
of the parts than we could have expected, and that is saying 
a good deal, for it is much easicr to shine with, than without 
the aid of the author.  Bunthorne, on the other hand, might 
haye been less excellent without seriously impairing the de- 
light his performance gave us. .As it was, however, both his 
"make up” and his rendering of the character were irresis- 
tible. If we were permitted to make one suggestion, it would 
be that he might perlaps unmask the “hollow sham” 4 
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possesses. Ladies on the average always act better than 
























little nore completely in the scene with Patience where he 
descends for a mument from the © Eivysian Piells” to “Jands} zentl-emen, but gz ladies are so very much above the average 
that thetr example has raised the gentlemen’s standard also. 
We only wish that so much ability had a fitting scene whereon 
to display itsclf. Tlow from twenty to thirty people managed 
to group themselves on the tiny stave of the Gaiety without 
one contretemps, ig a mystery. And how charming too were 


the decorations and furniture of that stage! Stage Manager, 


let ont on building leases.” ‘Tiscre, we faney, he showed just 
the least lack of versatility, though it must be confessed that 
his recitative exit with “ IIeart Foam” on his lips would have 
redeemed fifty such errors. One might fill a page with des- 
criptions of similar hits, but it is irksome work searching 
for words that only batt express the truth. 

Our readers would probaly find it much pleasanter to Tay 
atitude their success deserves? Only we should like to 
know wh» designe. the staye furniture, and chiefly the rustic 


Seats ? ; 


agile this imperfect account and abandon themselves to a 
mental contemplation of the quaint reality, while snatches ot 
tunes, plaintive aud plastal, till ap the intervals of thonyht, 
recalling * Willow Waly O!” or the “ Blue and White Young 
Man.” Not indeed that Archibald Grosvenor deserves to be 
thus casually recalled, for though his rz/e is secondary to that 
of Bunthorne, it is by no means easier. Yet on the whole, 
Archibald diifts into the piece ina very casual sort of way. 
Where he comes fron nobody knows, and nobody apparently 
eares to kuow, the resele being that one is ultimately im- 
pressed with the notion of twenty love-sick maidens fluttering 
about in a buttertly-like search for a@sthetes or dragoons, 
and of a broken-hearted troubadour, though withal a man 
of property, who las no mission in life, but to be followed 
hither and thither by admiring young women from Monday 
to Saturday. (irosvenor’s air and “ get up” were very well 
suited to this conception. At times the purposeless, deégaze, 
element was decidedly prominent in his acting, as was no 
doubt the intention of the author when he st himself to 
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The difference between history and burlesque may be re- 
duced ton minimum. If any one doubts this, we refer him 
to the story of ** English trade with Japan in the seventeenth 
century ” as told lately in the columns of a local contempo- 
rary. Itis a story with a moral, the latter drawn from the 
contrast between the conduct of England and that of Japan 


peeted, exerting her inthuence to the utmost for the benefit 
of the world”; Japan “ contemptuaously intolerant,” corrapt, 
dishonest, a country of “ muddy stagnation and selfish isola- 
tion”? 

Tt will not be waste of time to consider for a moment whe- 
thier this contrast fits the outlines of the story. 

The first Englishman who figures in the tableau is Will 
Adams, He is reeeived as a triend by the Shogun Tyeyasa, 
Who grants “permission to trade under very liberal condi- 
tions,” Adams then makes a contract with Saris and Cocks, 
agrecing to give the East India Company the benefit of his 
services and interest for the sum of £100 per annam., 
Through lis influence ample trading privileges are granted 
| by the Government of Japan, and the new-comess establish 
themselves at Hirado, where, however, they have been pre- 
ceded by the Duteh. 

Then commences a long course of rivalry and intrigue, that 
must have rendered the foreign traders anything but a plea- 
sant addition to the society of those among whom their lot 
was cast. Adams writes that “there is great store of silver,” 
Lut that the market is already overstocked with foreign goods, 
Were he writing now, only half of this statement would be 
true. Thus things from the first are not over rosy, aud soon 
Saris falls out with Adams. Tho latter evidently has 
philoeJapanese proclivities which are displeasing to the traders 
ofa country that “exerts her influence to the utmost of her 
power for the benefit of the world.” Accordingly Saris, on 
leaving Japan, directs that Adams is to have © no control of 
any of the Company's money,” but is at the same time to be 
so managed as to prevent him going over to the Spaniards 
or FJemmings. 

After this Cocks carrics on the business. His opinion of 
the people he has to deal with is not very exalted. They are 
not to be trusted, he says, and transactions on credit must be 

<4 oe te ; avoided—a verdict which will be endorsed, no doubt, by. the 
Neither ought the solicitor to be forgoren. He did well present generation of foreigners, though they scout Saris evil 
to make himself as parchmenty and As unlike the depository opinion of Adams. 
of an westhete’s love secrets as possible. Tt is by such atlen-| Presently we find the Agent at Osaka reporting tho de- 
tive and careful rendering of the minor parts that a piece lightful intelligence that “ all Papist Jesuits, friars and priests 


pourtray a world without any sterner business than 
lily gazing and idyl writing. But we question whether 
4 young man—so completely weary of admiration that 
he can apply the epithet “simply cloying” to the 
flattery of a beautiful girl—we question whether a young 
man of that type would have much energy of sentiment left 


for ordinary occasions. Grosvenor at the Gaiety did not ex- 
hibit many symptoms of the .snental prostration insepar- 
able—according to our notion—from the faithful performance 
of such a “mission” as he had set himself He scarcely 
attained that mood of intellect which might make it 
possible for a handsome, well-to-do youth of three and twenty 
to be thrown into a state of utter consternation at the mere 
prospect of a palu-faced asthete’s curse, It may be that our 
reading of the character is mistaken, Lut we fancy that if 
Grosvenor were to lengthen his locks by some twelve or fourteen 
inches, cultivate the least sovpeon of lisp, and remember above 
all to be as plaintive as he pleases but never passionate, he 


Le ene 


would more closely resemble Gilbert's ideal Archibald. We 
shall be told perhaps that this is hypereritical, but in’ point 
of fact the Grosvenor of Wednesday set himself a needlessly 
difficult task by electing to be natural, and performed that 
task so well that he must submit to be criticised. With such 
& voice as we know he possesses, and such ability as he pro- 
mises to display, we look upon him as a future star in our 
already remarkably well studded firmament of Yokohama. 


deserves to be thoroughly ee are to be banished out of Japan”—an operation which had 
€  * been going on in- England a few years previously, The Agent 


We feel that we have not said a tithe of what{ doubts, however, whether “such good news can be true.” 
we ought, Lut in truth it were impossible to con-{ Cocks on his sidu tells of a pleasant traffic, which he has 
vey any adejuate impression of the delightful even-| commenced, in ‘ wenches only twelve years of age.” 
ing Yokohama enjoyed last Wednesday. Hach new per-| Meanwhile business affairs progress so badly that Cocks 
formance of our amateurs adds to our admiring sur-| hag to instruct his people to sell even though they obtain 
prise at the remarkable histrionic talent this settlement | “ something under cent per cent.” 
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Captain Saris now reappears upon the scene to answer a 
charge of trading on Isis own account and extending his trans- 
actions to certain lascivious books and prints. IIe 
badly in the ordeal and his interesting wares mect with the 
same fate as some of the padres, whose order thenceforth has 
a rough time of it, “in consequence of English machinations,” 
they say thomselyes—and the language we have seen Cocks 
employ does not help to belie such a theory—but “ entirely 
through their own deserts,” according to Cocks. 


fares 


Little by little prosperity now deserts the English traders. 
They are undersold by the Dutch and find their property 
consumed in bribes. = Ralph Coppendall, another of the 
people who “exert their influence to the utmost of their 
power for the benefit of the world,” hopes that “ the Devil 
may hawle” some of his competitors or that “ the parliament 
will make them pay dearly for the broad-cloth they get in 
England.” 

But Iyeyasu dies and his successor concludes that in order 
to drive out the Jesuits, his only course is to restrict foreign 
trade to Hirado and Nagasaki. The anti-papist movement, 
formerly so much applauded by the English-—brought about 
by their machinations, according to the Jesuits—is beginning 
to more inconveniently fast. 

Only one hope now remains for the adventurers—trade 
with China. By way of encouraging it, the Dutch, falling in 
with a flect of Chinese junks, plunder them all (“as was 
their custom”) and in their turn are nol only plundered but 
also butchered. 

Attempts are still made, however, to recall Japan to het 
liberal policy, but the Shogun declines to abandon his crusade 
against the Jesuits, aud moreover, whether the nglish have 
* nadres” or not, he wants his own vassals to enjoy the pro- 
fits of the trade rather than strangers. A most unnatural 
and selfish potentate ! No wonder that the men who “ exert- 
ed their interest to the utmost of their power for the benefit 
of the world,” who prayed that the Devil might “ hawle ” 
the Dutch for underselling them, and who thought themselves 
very hardly used when they only got cent per cent for their 
goods—no wonder that these men were wrath with the * com- 
pany of rich usurers’’ into whose hands the trade now fell. 

After this an attempt is made to induce King James to 
interfere on behalf of his enterprising subjects, but the Seotch- 
He declines 
So 


man has already a grain of Yankee shrewdness. 
to be taken in by “ the loudest lies he has ever heard.” 
the British factory remains without help, and to add to its 
‘misfortunes, the Hollanders become more obstreperous than 
ever. ‘They plunder English ships, murder Englishmen, and 
altogether merit well the strange epithets heaped upon them 
by the worthy Mr. Cocks. More complaints are uttered 
against the “ company of rich usurers who have spoiled the 
trade,” and now the upright Cocks, “ exerting his influence 
to the utmost of his power for tha benefit of the world,” 
writes for more red cloth, with a postscript that “ the Japan- 
ese stand not upon the fineness or goodness of the commodity 
so it be red.” 

By and by Dutch and English patch up their mutually in- 
flicted wounds, and undertake an expedition against the 
Spaniards at Manila. 
as a sequel to the Dutch piracies which at one time so much 
disgusted Mr. Cocks—is an order from the Shogun that no 
Japanese are to man the foreign vessels or supply them with 
food and munitions of war to carry on piratical performances 
which “ prevent other nations coming to Japan.” Apparent- 
Jy the Japanese did not ‘then object to the coming of other 
nations, despite their own “muddy stagnation and. selfish 
isolation.” 

Cocks concludes that if he cannot get redress—God save 
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the mark !—for these matters, it is no abiding for us in 
Japan,’ and having executed a few of his sailors who mutiny, 
quarrel with Japanese and desert to the Spaniards, he goes 
to Yedo, and after three months’ negotiations, has his prizes 
confiscated by the Shogun, who already knows enough of 
international Jaw to dislike having his harbours made a 
rendezvous for piratical adventurers. 

This was the coup de grace. Two yeara later the affairs of 
the Factory were wound up, and Cocks was sent home, haying 
been found guilty of such negligence and mismanagement that 
were it not for the quality in which Jie had lived, the weak- 
ness of his body and “his testy aud wayward disposition,” 
his estates would have been seized and he himself stripped as 
a malefactor. 

Such is the story. The burlesque is, we say, that these quar- 
relsome intriguing traders, who struggled in every possible way 
to secure a monopoly ; who used sword, slander, and curse 
against their competitors of other nations ; who carried on 
their commerce by bribes: who ‘imported cloth of any des- 
cription provided only it was red; who took to piracy when 
the markets were dall ; who wrote letters full of the * loudest 
lies” in the hopes of obtaining aid from the English Govern- 
ment to sell their wares ; who hoped that parliament would 
impose prohibitive duties on the export of broad-cloth by 
strangers, so that Dutch competition in Japan might be 
stifled, and profits no longer cuniined to a begyarly pittance 
of cent per cent; whose two chiefs ended their career in dis- 
grace, and who finally forfeited the favour of the Japanese 
by combining to forcibly prevent other nations from com- 
ing to Japan—the burlesque is, we say, that the conduct 
of these men and the consequences it entailed should be con- 
sidered to present an “ extraordinary similarity between the 
trade of Japan as conducted now and that of two hundred 
and fifty years ago.” = ‘There are indeed many points which 
we have little reason to vaunt in our modern relations with 
Eastern Countrics, but that our gloings deserve to be com- 
pared with those of Japan's visitors in the seventeenth 
century were an extravagant accusation, In fact if wa could 
only disiniss from our minds that absurd self-complacency 
which proclaims British virtue ftom a pinnacte of perfection, 
and pretends that neland * exerts her interest to the utmost 
for the benefit of the world,” we should read this history with 
somewhat different eyes. We should see a country whose 
ruler, ab first disposed to welcome foreign intereourse and treat 
foreign traders with the utmost liberality, in the end tinds his 
confidence abused and his very sovereiguty threatened by the 
intrigues of the wily fanatics he has admitted to his kingdom : 
we should see those meddling priests receive and disregard 
innumerable warnings, until at length the patience of the 
Shogun is worn out and he resorts to measures of prevention, 
which are still far more lenient than those employed by these 
same priests in their own country: we should) see this un- 
willingly conceive: policy of Tyeyasu pursued by his successors 
with a yigour of which the ever increasing obstinacy of the 
Jesuits furnishes a measure: we should see one section of the 
western seltlers applauding this persecution, which reminds 
them of the deeds of their parents ; another section planning 
piracy and plunder, while all squabble and cut one another's 
throats in the hopes that the survivor will enjoy a monopoly 
of access Lo Japan's “ goodly store of silver? : we shonld see 
the indignation of the Government finally roused to dangerous 
activity by a combined effort on the part of the english and 
Dutch to keep everyone else away from the country: we 
should see Japanese subjects forbidden to take servica under, 
or otherwise assist, the piratical alventurers : we should sce 
the Mactory at Hiradlo shut up, ils failure attributcd in the 
main to culpable mismanagement; and we should see the 
ouly English settler who has left belinda respectable reputa- 
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in L860. Neither dues the first quarter of 1863 (1.2. the 
last period before the Restoration), exhibit any appreciable 
three years im- 
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eontinted to operate for a tine 
force ; and that consequently the returns for 1866 oughit— 
without any change of tariff—to have exhibited a marked in- 
evease as compared with those of the preceding year. Keeping 
this fact in view we shall find little if any cause to credit tart 
revision with the improvement observable in 1866, more 
especially as the following year sugvests a contrary inference. 
Probably, therefore, this table will be quoted as opposed 
to their views who hold that an increase of customs duties 
will be 
country, 


seriously injurious to the foreign commerce of this 
Dut reason will not yield to arithmetic, above all 
There: are certainly 


' limits within which duties may be raised so that the aggre- 


. 
a 
. 


ate customs’ 


income shall be also increased. But this is 


“ae ’ ‘ ’ . ar at ry : H . 7 ’ a bs e be § . . . . . . 
Phe tables which we are in the habit of consulting for in-+ due to the very conceivable fact that consumption is not in 


formation about Japan’s foreign Wade only carry us back to.* directly inverse proportion to cost, 
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yarics as the other fhough the co-efficient that expresses the 
ratio bedween them often includes other variables also. The 
question to be solved by those who seek to increase their 
customs revenue is simply this:—At what point will the 
gain due to augmented duties exceed, by a maximum quanti- 
ty, the loss resulting from diminished consumption? A most 
intricate question it is too—so intricate that to err on the 
safe side is certainly the wisest policy. 





_— 


We have received a long and interesting letter from “ 'T.W.” 
on the subject of exterritoriality and the present attitude 
of foreigners towards Japan, ‘The letter unfortunately arrives 
too late for publication this week, but will appear in eur next 
issue, 


The Levant Herald, an English daily newspaper, has 
been again suppressed by order of the Sultan of ‘Turkey. This 
very truculent journal stems to have periods of depression 
from which it rescues itself by an access of acerbity aiming 
at the temporary notoriety of suppression. But we under- 
take to assert ‘that it has never been more wantonly scurrilous 
than a certain local contemporary of our own, nor has ever more 
persistently encouraged the people to despise and set at 
naught their rulers. Here, however, the worst of us is pro- 
tected by exterritoriality. 





Mr. E. Knipping has:published another of his excellent 
Itincrary Mang. ‘The route included is from Nikkwo through 
Iwashiro and Yechigo, and home by Kodsuke and Shimo- 
tsuke. No donbt this map will be found very useful, but it 
seems a pity that Mr. Knipping should, in a manner, follow 
in the footsteps of Messrs Satow and Hawes, wlio have left 
little to be desired in their guide to these northern provinces. 
The - district south of Kiyoto is still a terra incognita, 
comparatively speaking, and we cannot afford to see the ener- 
gies of a// our explorers expended within the same limits. 


President Hayes vetoed what was known ag tho “ fifteen 
Passengers’ Act "after it had been passed by Congress, be- 
cause ib was contrary to the spirit’ of the United States 
Constitution, ‘The*measure was framed to prohibit Chin- 
ese immigration, by restricting tho number of Chinese 
passengers imported in any one vessel to the number named 
in the definition of the act. ‘Tbe veto caused a great denl of 
demagozic clamor on the Pacific Scope, and was the psoxi- 
mate cause of what was known as tho * Sand Lot” agita- 
tion in San Francisco, which, in its turn, eventuated in the 
reluctant dispatch, by tho United States Government, of 
tho Angell-Swilt-Trescot mission to Peking. The treaty 
made by this triumvirate with tho Tsung-Li-Yamen has 
culminated in another Congressional measure which Presi- 
dent Arthur, in the exercise of his constitutional prerogative, 
has seen fit to velo. The main point of the bill thus 
rendered nugatory is that all labor immigration into the 
United States from China shal! be suspended for twenty 
years ; and the President maintains that neither the repre- 
sentatives of the United States nor of China, in making 
the treaty of 1880, contemplated any such prohibition of 
Chinese immigration as that proposed. In discussing the 
ineaning of the word “laborers,” as used in the treaty, the 
President concedes that it includes -artisens or skilled 
laborers. In regard to tho terms of tho suspension, he 
says: “ Tho examination which I have made of the treaty 
and of the declarations which its negotintors have left on 
record of the meaning of ils langnage leaves no doubt in my 
mind that neither of the contracting parties, in concluding 
the treaty of 1880, contemplated the pussage of an Act pro- 
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hibiting immigration for twenty years, whigh is nearly a 
veneration, or thought that such a period would he a 
reasonable suspension or limitation, or intonded to change 
the provisions of the Burlingame Treaty to that effect. I 
regard this provision of the Act as a breach of our national 
faith.” Ho adds that, being unable to bring himself into 
harmony with the views of Congress on this vital point, 
the honor of the country constrains him to return the Act 
The President also 
opposes the passport system proposed in tho bill as un- 
democratic, and says he thinks it unwise to introduce 


with his objections to ifs passage. 


such a system. into 
disuse in Europe, and, besides, ho maintaing that experi- 
ence has shown that passports aro easily borrowed or even 


Ile furthor says that good policy, as well as good 


The- passport system is falling 


forged. 
faith, requires a modification of the twenty years’ suspen- 
The treaty with China is not forty yenrs old. It is 
only sinee the United States acquired California and catab- 
lished a great seat of commerce on the Pacific that they 
may be said (o have broken down the barriers which fenced 
in thé ancient monarchy of China. Under the spirit which 
inspired tho Burlingame Treaty many thousand Chinese 


sion, 


laborers came. ‘These have been instrumental in building 
railroads, and the conntry has prospered by their industry, 
Thore may be other sections of the country where this spe- 
cies of Jabor may be advantageously employed withont in- 
terfering with laborers of Cireassian race, The messavo 
speaks of the opening of China to the world’s commerce ay 
having enormously benefited the Pacific Slope, and depro- 
vates a policy which would drive Oriental trade and com- 
meree fromthe United Stales. It concludes to tho effect that, 
While the protection of labor from Asiatic competition 
may justify this policy, it is wiser now to make a shorter 
experiment, with a view to maintaining permanently only 
such features as time and expericuee commend, 
 * « 

The bill was vetoed on the 3rd instant ; and wo hold 
New York papers only to the sOth of March; but it is 
evident from the telegrams published in the San Franeisco 
papers that the just action of the President is as much com- 
mended in tho impartial astera States as it is vilipanded 
A New York 
dispatch of tho 4th of April says that Senators and 
Representatives from the Pacific Slope are greatly dis- 
appointed, and predict that the veto will lose the Republi- 
ean party the votes of Californian, Oregon,-Nevada and 
Colorado. On the other hand, itis said by those who 
support the position held by the President that the veto 
will be for the hest interests of the whole party, because 


hy the partial partizans of the Western. 


it is nicht to prevent a violation of a treaty obligation, aud 
heeause the suspension for ten years will give all tho rolicf 
that cau be asked. It is also said that California, Oregon 
and Nevada are gravitating toward the Democratic party, 
aud the vote, while it may hasten them on their way, will be 
of political value to the Republican partly in ofher States, 
Meanwhile the President has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has. done what is right, 


x ‘ 
% * 


The result was foreseen by jndicions journalists in the 
astern States. ‘he Matron of the 30th of March, allud- 
ing tothe probabuity of the veto, shows that the only ground 
in which the Chiet Magistrate could exercise his preroga- 
live in this respect is toat the bill violates the new treaty 
—-that of 188O0—waich provides that the United States 
Government “may regulate, limil, or suspend tho coming 
ur residence ” of Chinese laborers, but “may uot absolutely 
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prohibit it,” and that the limitation or suspension shall be ! 


“reasonable.” “The bill suspends the immigration for twenty! 


years, and the question is raised whether this 1s reasonable, 
and on this question the President will probably have to 
pass. It may be said as a general rule that any legislation 
fixing a period during which a human being may or may 
not do athing, must, in order to be reasonable, take into 
consideration the length of human life. A man’s working 
years, or tho period during whieh ho is likcly to take any 
important step, such as emigration, for the bettering of his 
condition, may bo said to run from his twentieth to his 
forty-fifth year. To prohibit a Chinese laborer from coming 
to America for the next twenty years would therefore 
amount in practice to total prohibition for all laborers who 
have already reached their twentieth year, or, in) other 
words, for the generations which have already reached 
manhood.” 
be considered reasonable, or can be rezarded as anything 


The writer does not seo how this enu possibly 


but an ovasion of the treaty. Live or eyen ten years sus- 


pension would not be oprn to the same objection, because 
it would only covera quarter or halfia man’s years of enter- 
prize and hard tabour, and would servo all the purposes of 
nu experiment, and might bo renewad, if the ‘ Mongolian 
hordes”? stiil threatened at its expiration, 


a 
* * 


A Philadelphian correspondent of the New York Nation 


Kuegests a wholesome and not ineffectual check upon 


Chine-e immigration to San Franeiseo,” thas :— 

1. Institute a medical inspeetion of immigrants, prohibit- 
ing the landing of all affected by “ contagious” disease. 

2. Make opinm-smoking a penal offenee as it has been 
made by the Japanese Government, and see that the Inw is 
executed. 

3. Break up the gambling-hells, such as abound where- 
ver the Chinese convrevate. 

Such regulations might: pinch other than Chinese feet, 
but (bey would be wholesome and cflective, Lhe Asiatic 
immigration would be reduced two-thirds by them if carried 
out, 





An intricate queation, involving certain exterrttorial 
privileges of foreigners’ residence in China, has, according 
to the North China Herald, vecn raised at a reeont meet- 
ing of the Peking Missiouary Association. It is the 
custom for foreign residents in the Manchu capital to pass 
the summor months at tho beautiful temples on the West- 
ern Hills, some Gight miles distant from Peking, ‘ Mis- 
sionuaries avail thomselves of this practice as well as mem- 
bers of Logations ; one Souciety, wo believe, having 
engaged a certain commodious and charming temple for 
the use of its employés for a period of ten years, dating 
from ast summer. 
tho fast Missionary meeting In Peking was whether such 


The question raised by a speaker at 


patronage of Baddhist establishments by Christian ministers 
Thore is no donbt that 
Missionuries by so doing, 


was expedient or oven lawful. 
mitch may be said on both sides. 
certainly support an idolatrous system that they have como 
to China expressly to overthrow, for tho rent they pay 
goes to meot the expenses of the bonzes and their worship, 
Nor have we ever heard of an abbot or a bonze being eon- 
verled by any of his Christian tenants, though the sound 
of psalmody at their daily family prayers cannot but 
become familiar to him: and the continued existence 
of Buddhist temples is really a matter in) which mis- 
sionavies have an juterest, providing as they do such cheap 
and charming hotels for the labourers in the vineyard 
daring the summer-heate, Ou the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that mach good might accrue to the bonzes by 


having «© man-of-God under their rovf; aud that the 
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aasociation is calculated to break down prejndice and epposi- 
tion, and prepare the way for future thoush perhaps distant 
missionary efforts. We do not think ourselves that any 
harm is done to the cause of Christianity by this apparent 
concord between God and Belial ; missionaries cannot be 
suspected of bowing down in the house of Rimmon, though 
they may not object to living there, and there is no fear, 
for many reasons, that they may be tempted to eat anything 
that has been sacrificed to idols. A wholesome effect, in- 
deed, may be produced upon the bonzes by showing them 
that even in the eyes of mnissionaries they ave not considered 
common or unclean, and wo may be sure that if any influ- 
ence is brought to bear upon them by the proximity of mis- 
sionaries for four months out of the year, itis farlikelier to 
be a good influence than a bad one.” 

With reference to Mr, Jolin Russell Young’s nomination 
to the Chinese Mission, the MM. Y% Nation holds that it 
must be cousidered the President’s special concession to 
General Grant, Mr. Young having of late years been one 
of the General’s most devoted adherents and historiographer 
during his celebrated tour round the world. The nomina- 
tion was, the Matron believes, urged by him on General 
This 
‘ransed much ill-feeling, and helped to spread and intensify 
the belief in Stalwart cireles that the President was not the 
man fur the placo. With equivocal praise the American 
journal says for Mr. Young that lhe bas been in Chiua, and 


Gatfield, who persistently neglected (o make it. 


is probably a3 competent as any one that could be selected 
to explain to the Chineso Mandarins tho exclusion of their 
countrymen from the United States, and the reasons why 
Americans consider. the Burlingame treaty a huge mistake, 
“Tt would, however, probably take five Stalwartambassadors 
to make clear to the Chinese mind—hardeued by go inany 
ages of routine—what the American position toward 
forcignors now is. Luckily for the American Minister, all 
discussion of the subject will have to be carried on through 
an interpreter, and will thus be chavacterized by a most 
convenient obscurity, though we doubt whether it could be 
made lucid by any master of language uow living. Human 
expression, like all things human, has itg limitations,” 


Treaties and conventions are nol made as easily as time- 
bargains, in spite of what some [English writers in Japan 
would fain persuade themselves and their renders. Nego- 
tintions for a commercial treaty between [england and 
France have resultcd in sigunal and lamentable failure, and 
the propused copy-right convention between the former 
country and the United States has come to nanght or nearly 
so. A despatch from London to New York again states 
that there is no likelihood of any convention being satis-" 
fuctorily concluded. An American contemporary holds that 
the failure of tho negotiations would be a matter for uni- 
versal regret, because it would establish the present system 
of international piracy ona secure footing for many years 
to come, if not for ever. Nor is there any real excuse for 
its failure. ‘The delay and trouble that have thus far arisen 
have come solely from the publishers insisting on confusing 
the question of authors’ rights with protection to publish- 
ers, As tho negotiations have gone on they have conse-" 
quently tendod less and less in tho direction of a treaty to 
establish an international guarantee for literary property, 
and more and more in the direction of a trade agreement. 
between the publishers in the United States, England, and 
Canada to prevent the manufacturers of books in each coun- 
try from being injured in their business by the recognition 
of intoruatioual copyrigat, If tho publishers would con- 
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sent toa treaty giving authors full right to thoir property 
withont conditions of any kind, thera would probably be 
no difficulty in arranging a convention. Some of the pub- 
lishers seom to be beginning £9 seo this. The failure of the 
prosont nevotintions will do no American publishers any 
good oxcept those engaged in piracy pnre and simple, 


The introduction of steam gunboats into China has ono 
good effect, that of abolishing a cruel and vexatious 
squeeze. We read that Li Hung-Chang, Viceroy of 
Pechili has issued an order recently which will meet with a 
degree of compliance most unusual in official ex perionce,— 
an order that has given immenso satisfaction at all the 
maritime ports, in that it exempts tho local authorities and 
guilds from an onerous tnx. It is, that the triennial demand 
for war-junks is not again to be made, and the work com- 
menced for the construction of n new supply has been 
abandoned. ‘This wasa tax which was submitiod to, re- 
luctantly, for the reason that, when those tribute war-junks 
arrived at Shan-hai Kuan and east anchor, they were 
‘never moved thenee, but rotted at anchor, being gradually 
dismantled, and their stores and moveables purloined. 
Various guilds at the ports were obliged to furnish 
materinis at less than cost price, and are jubilant at the 
remission of the obnoxious impost. 





Having wandered as far as San Francisco the ineffable 
Osear Wilde will probably favor Japan with his a3thetic 
presence on his journey homeward. We may anticipate 
what he will have to tell us by an account condensed from 
the Intest San Francisco journals of his second appearance 
in Platt’s [Tall :— 


The house was not quite as well filled ag it was upon the 
ocension of the initial lecture. ‘Khere was less of the lily, 
less of the sunflower, and there was an aggravating 
sparsendss of the lovers of the beautiful. Not that there 
were not numbers of well-dressed, fashionably-attired and 
graceful damsels present, and not to say that their escorts 
were insufficiently numerous; but there was a vacuity as to 
boxes, and a vacanez as to gallery, which might have been 
detected as an evidence of Osear’s waning popularity. As 
usual, Mr. Wilde was a few moments behind his time. It 
doesn’t ‘appear that the vivifying influences of the trade 
winds have had nny regenerative effect upon his slonder 
shanks. He eame on with the same.ealm, dull, unconsci- 
ousness of his andience, ns on his first appearance, It 
scems that Mr. Wilde lives in 


SO LOFTY A PLANE OF EXISTENCE 


As to be able to ignore the amenities of the decent life 
which he would have us all to live. He took his mann- 
script in hand, and with a perfectly immobile countenance, 
and without either expression or gesticulation, talked about 
Art Decoration. He said: ‘The beauty of life is art, the 
noble design of man. ‘The work of the artist should be 
made more practical ; more in consonance with the handi- 
craftsman. In his visit to America he had noticed that the 
houses wero ill-built, and that the prevailing colors were 
not entirely sympathetic. ‘The cast iron railings were not 
artistically constructed, and the ganeral hue of the strue- 
tures was not in accordance with the strict principles of 
art. Mr. Wilde here began to describe his ideas of the 
beautiful in home decorations, and was followed by a small 
majority of the audience. Ho spoko about early American 
furniture of the time of George W. and Martha Washine- 
ton, how comfortable and harmonious the set was then. 
Winle the spenker admitted that there are numberless 
marble quarries he would not adviso people to build thei: 
houses of marble because other materials are susceptible 
of adornment. Talking of external coloring, he ad- 
vocated tho use of the natural hues of the stone, which, 
he asserted, is one of the real signs of proper archilce- 
ture. This esthetic movement is not at all for the 
Vich.. They ean purehase their beauties in art, but the 
poor, if they will, cau have desigus of worth and beauty 
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before them always and nt little cost. He condemned 
nll the metal work of America nas bal, so fav as it 
relates fo cast iron, and enthusiastically referred his hearers 
to the Lerten globes of the Italinn cities. He next 
spoke about hat-racks and hall ornaments with his usual 
perspicuily. Ho said that American decoration is vague 
and without purpose. ‘There should be a key note of color, 
The dominaut shade should appear in all decorative entor- 
prises. ‘The speaker alludod to pictures by an American 
artist, Whistlor, and said that they were the best geen since 
Corregio. He then entered into a long and lucid elabora- 
tion of the value of color, The walls he would have 
broken up with 2 frieze or a dado, but the dado is .conven- 
tional, On tho Pacific Coast people might with profit 
borrow some idens from the Japanese and the Chinese in 
house decoration, ‘Their designs are simple, and beautiful 
in their simplicity. “If we ean’t borrow we must annex.” 
Of plaster tho speaker would have none, unless it were 
fairly modulated in tone aud color. As to the floor, hu would 
have it Mosnic. ‘The windows, says the ssthete, are all bad. 
He would have people to see the ineffable loveliness of ihe 
street without danger of cold or rheum. As regards 
furniture he seemed to give his adhesion mostly to the 
Gothie style, though he admitted that it was an ana- 
chronism. He ulso recommended the furniture of Queen 
Anne, though he did not want to imply anything deroga- 
tory to the substantial furniture that appeared in latter 
reigns. He said that modern furniture should be better 
thun old, because we have better designs. Respecting the 
fireplace, he thought that, asa rule, our grates are heavy 
and coarse. He will like to see somo beautiful wood carv- 
ing around them, The painting of America ho held iu 
abhorence, though he gave no very definite rules %o curo 
the evil. ‘The pictures hung up in the most of the houses 
he had visited were dull and commonplace and tawdry. 
Have good artistic pictures or none, “He congratulated the 
local School of Design in a very teutative fashion, and, as 
it were, “dammed it with faint praise.” Anent photo- 
graphs, he would have them banished from the walls. In the 
library he would have casts of good men. Ho is at war 
with American publishers, mostly because they don't bind 
their books wsthetically, and a little, perhaps, because they 
pirate English works. ‘he speaker rather referred hesi- 
tatingly to dress, but seemed to think that the style of the 
iniddle ages wonld be moro in accordance with our ideas of 
the picturesque. He gave the ladics the usual criticisins 
upon the lines of the Venus of Milo. ‘The young lecturer 
finished bis discourse with a very pathetic and most 
rhapsodical appeal for the beautiful and the true in art, 
exhorting his hearers in the most poetic and didactic 
diction to lovo th® beautiful for its own sake, and to con- 
form their lives and actions to their love for the pure and 
noble for their own sakes. ‘ 
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TIE BRITISH BARQUE FORWARD LO. 
ONSIDERING the excellent reputation that 
Japan has deservedly gained for her treat- 
ment of shipwrecked strangers, and considering also 
the carefully prepared conventions by which the con- 
duct of her officials in the event of such disasters is 
regulated, the public was not a little astonished to learn, 
some four months ago, that an English ship, dis- 
masted, half-full of water and otherwise disabled, hav- 
ing with difficulty mado her way into a bay on the 
North-east const of Japan and there sunk, her erew had 
been received by the natives after a fashion that sa- 
voured of Iformosans and Fijians rathor than of kindly 
hospitable Japanese. 

The first detailed account of the dismasting and loss 
of the Forward Ho appoared in the columns of the 
Japan Weekly Mail of December 24th, 1881. That 
report, furnished by the master of the barque himzelf, 
contained little beyond the bare particulars of the ship's 
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eradual destruction. No ere were then mado 
nyainst either the fishermen or the officials of the vil- 
lage near which the wreck had occurred. The substance 
of the story told was, that the ship having come to 
auchor in an almost helpless condition within about 
four hundred yards of the shore, the gig was sent for 
aid, whereupou some two or three native boats camo 
alongside and remained, dut could render no assistance : 
that subsequently the master landed to see the head- 
man of the villaze with a view of obtaining boats 
to tow the vessel to a place of safety: that in this 
he was unsuccessful, most of the fishing boats having 
been Jost in a hurricane a few davs before, and the 
fishermen declining to risk those left; and that finally 
the ship sank at her anchor about noon on the 80th. 
On the 27th of December a Naval Court assembled 
at H. B. M.’s Consulate, Yokohama, 
the circumstances of the wreck. Refore that Court 
Mr. Wade, master of the ‘orward IIo, described the 
details of the ship’s loss, adding that he had been un- 


able to obtain any assistance at Omoye, (the naine of 


the village and bay where the barquo sank); that the 
head-man of that place did not aid the crew in any way 
in getting to Miyako; that he threatened (to detain 
them if the Captain did not sign a certain paper; that 
at Miyako the men-were quartered ina house without 
any roof; that permission to leave that place was 
pusilively refused: that their Japancse boy warned 
them not to go again to the office of the Local Autho- 
rities “or they would be sorry for it’; that, although 
provisions were to be had cheap, they were given “ the 
commonest food of the country, riee and fish only,” 
and that even of such food they liad not sufficient. 
This statement was confirmed by two of the crow and 
by the mate also, the latter adding :—‘ We wero given 
to understand, before wo even os fur food, that we 
should have no food whatever.’ 

Upon this evidence the Court returned their eertifi- 
cates {o the master and mate, deciding alsu at the 
same time that “ great praise was due to the former for 
his conduct in these most trying difficulties,” and 
appenaing to the finding this comment :— 

The Court cannot let this opportunity puss eas 
deprecating the indifferent attention shown to the ear- 
nest wants of the shipurecked crew of the cesscl by the 
officials of Omoye and Miyako. 

With the curious phraseology of this addendum-=- 
suggesting an idea that tho Naval Court had some 
weight of previous leniency on ifs conscience — we 
have nothing to do; but it is important to note that by 
none of the witnesses was any charge of plundering or 
violence preferred against the natives. 

Before leaving Yokohama, however, Captain Wade, 
accompanied by his Chief Officer, waited upon the ship- 
ping reporter of this journal, and furnished him with a 
further account which appeared in the columns of the 
Japan Daily Mail of December 28th. Then in truth 
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Omoye Bay, than the natives “ cauned on board and 


to enquire into 
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literally looted the ship,” taking everything that was 
not tov heavy to lift,  unreeving ropes from the rig- 
ing, cutting away siils from the jury-masts and carrying 
away boat-loads of the men’s clothing and provisions :"* 
that “during the early stages of this looting, the Cap- 
tain and erew exerted themselves to prevent it,’ with 
some success so long as the boarders were comparatively 
few, but ineffectually at last owing to “the foree of 
superior numbers”: that the Captain went on shore 
and asked the headman to detail a boat to stand by the 
ship and take off tle crew in case of emergency : that 
his request was ‘refused point blank '’: that the head- 
man nevertheless went on board the Forward Ho, 
but that‘ his presence had no effect upon the looting 
propensities of the rest: that the crew having final- 
ly abandoned the ship at-daylight on the 29th 
(November) were allotted some rooms in three differ- 
ent houses on the 39th, but that the officials “ alto- 
gether refused to supply food,’’ so that “had it not 
been for the fact that rations had been prepared 
and put info the boat ready for launching, the men 
would have fared badly, as positively nothing but 
house room was permitted them during a stay of four 
days :” that Captain Wade's requisition for means of 
conveyance to Yokohama was refused unless he con- 
sented to sign x document in Japanese, “ handing over 
the wreck and everything pertaining to her, as she lay, 
to the disposition of the loeal officials: that on 
reaching Kuwagasaki thirteen of the men were lodged 
in a room only partially roofed : that they were allow- 
ed no coverings “ until strong protestation was made :” 
that they were supplied with a “ meagre quantity of 
rice and albicore, with occasionally a fow pieces of raw 
daikon,’ food so inferior and insufficient that had it 
not been for some money they had or were able to 
procure, and all of which they spont on the purchase of 
provisions, their condition, ‘bad as it was, must have 
been very much worse’: that on altempting to obtain 
the means of proceeding overland to Yokohama, “ they 
were told they could not be allowed to leave the place, 
and were again asked for a letter handing over the | 
wreck”: that their Japanese boy was “angrily 
threatened’ with dire consequences if he appeared 

again at the lecal office’; and that in the end they 

left for Yokohama in the M. B. S. 8S. Seemenoye Maru, 
where the Japanese would have provided steerage 
passages for them-—“ coolie accommodation " as the 
report calls it--had not the Captain of the Sumznoye 
made arrangements for them in the cabin. 

Anyone taking the trouble to peruse these three 
accounts will be surprised at the discrepancies they 
exhibit, but still more so at the story that twenty-two 
able-bodied Englishinen allowed their ship to be forei- 
bly boarded and plundered in broad day-light by a 
number of Japauese fishermen, and above all at the 
fact that the master of a ship which had been thus 
treated left Japan without lodgiug any complaint 


the public had reason to beastonished. For they were against his informers. 


told that ho sooner was the vessel's auchor let go, in 
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left the Government of Japan but one course to pursue. 
A Special Commission—consisting of Captain Brown, 
of the Marine Survey Department, and Mr. Ishibashi, 
First Secretary of the Foreign Department—was or- 
dered to procecd to the scene of the wreck and procure 
the fullest possible information of everything connect- 
ed with that occurrence. The Commission was accom- 
pinied by Mr. Cunningham, mate of the Lurward Ho, 
and its report has been published in full in these 
columns, with the evidence of the witnesses examined, 
twenty-five in all, including the mate of the Forward 
Ffo, Mr. Williams, a passenger by that vessel, and 
Tomigoro, the master’s Japanese servant, who was with 
the crew throughout, and acted as interpreter for 
them at Omoye and Kuwagasaki. 

The salient points established by that evidence are 
strangely inconsistent with the sensational story told 
by the master and mate. 

It certainly appears that when the mate first went 
ashore, he failed to obtain a promise of boats for towing 
purposes, but was told that the fishermen were ready to 
pilot the Forward Ho to Yumada. He made no effort 
* to see the headman—although the fishermen were in 
communication wilh that official—but immediately 
returned to the ship. Twenty minutes afterwards the 
anchor was let go, and before that “ the men knew 
that no furthor attempt was to be made to save the 
vessel.”’2 Several of them were drunk, and even 
before the ship came to, they commenced throwing 
parcels of their belongings into shore boats, many of 
which were already about the ship, among them one 
which had come off carrying the promised pilot. With 
the Iatter the captain held no communication whatso- 
ever and from that time until evening the landing of 
goods went on uninterruptedly, both the ship's boats 
and from nine fo twelve sampans being engaged at the 
work. A little after noon the master went ashore by 
request to mect the head-man, who immediately found 
~house-room for the crew, but explained that good 
food was difficult to obtain at Omoye. 
however, that no food was required as there was plenty 
in the ship’; and so indeed there was, for among the 
things landed that day were two bags of bread, 28 Ibs. 
of butter, a box of sugar, a keg of salt tongues, part of 
a pig and some tea and lime juice. How much more 
caine on shore the evidence does not tell, but there were 
three weeks’ provisions in the ship when she reached 
Omoye and nearly two days to land them. 

All this while, be it observed, the Forward Ia was 
within five hundred yards of a sandy Janding-place in 
perfectly fine weather. : 

But what of the pirates who had “ swarmed on board 
and looted the ship?’’ Not a word. Towards dusk 
that evening, when almost everything worth taking 
had been removed, and when the intention of abandon- 
ing the vessel was well known, some ropes and canvas 
seem to have been stolen. But so litt!e importance 
was allached to this that no mention of it was made to 


_—— + 


1 See evidence of Chief officer Cunninghan. 
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any of the local officials. As for the “ boatloads of 
clothes’ stolen from the men, they dwindle down to 
“three or four canvas bags partially full,” which, 
without any precautions whatsoever, were entrusted to 
an unknown boat. This happened on the 29th, that 
is to say, the day after the “ looting ’’ operations. 
Surely the crew of the Forward Ho must have been 
men of extraordinarily confiding dispositions ! 

After four days passed at Omoye, during which the 
crew were “treated very woll for such a small 
place,’”2 they moved on to Kuwagasnki; and, al- 
though Captain Wade told the Naval Court that the 
headman “did not assist them in any way to get to 
Miyako,”’ the evidence, as well as the account of expen- 
diture, show that he assisted them to the extent of 59 
coolies, six boats, 23 bullocks and 1 horse. It is not 
often, we opine, that the crew of a shipwrecked barque, 
having lost nearly all their effects in a hurricane and 
afterwards been robbed of ‘‘ boatloads,” have still ward- 
robes sufficienlly ample to give employment to such a 
troop of carriers! 

Arrived at Kuwagasaki the master, chief officer and 
passengers are lodged at one of the best inus to be 
found, while the men, 18 in number, are quartered in 
a new house of which the upper rooms are not yet cei/- 
ed. According to the evidence of the mate there were 
some holes in the roof, but this is distinctly denied by 
Mr. Williams and the servant, Tomigoro. Why there 
should be holes in the roof of a new house in win- 
ter, more especially when the rooms are matted, one is 
puzzled to conceive; but on what grounds Captain 
Wade magnifies hypothetical holes into no roof at all, 
is an enigma that admits only one solution. 

On the night of their arrival at Kuwagasaki the men 
did not fare sumptuously. There was an idea that thoy 
had provisions of their own and that they would conti- 
nue to use them as at Omoye. Their evening meal was 
consequently prepared at short notice and consisted of 
“ Japanese food of the best description.” Whether 
this gave them much concern or not, may be 
judged from the fact that out of the whole eighteen 
only two or three were present to discuss soup, vegeta- 
bles, salmon fried in soy, and rice. The rest had be- 
taken themselves to Jack’s too constant haunt—the 
wine-shop—and from thence many of them returned 
without much appetite for anything beyoud the biscuits 
and bulter (hey had brought with them. 

It appears also that on the firsé night they were in- 
sufficiently supplied with coverlets. Knowing that 
they had blankets of their own, the headman did not 
foresco the necessity of providing any large quantity of 
Japanese quilts. This was remedied on the following 
day, and no further complaints were made. 

Here then the crew remained fourteen days, during 
which time their fire--independent of what they 
brought with them—consisted of rice (more than they 
could consume), vegetables, venison (sometimes), phea- 
sants (cccasionally) and salmon (always). According 
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to their own account the salmon were very fine, and 
they seem to have appreciated them, for they consumed 
from nine to eleven per diem, cooking them at first 
dé la Japonaise (i.e. fried in soy), but afterwards boil- 
ing them with addition of butler and pepper when 
dishing. This, forsooth, is the diet which, with adjuncts 
in the shape of biscuits, butter, salt. tongue aud tea, 
excite the British sailor’s discontent ! 

Meanwhile the local authorities were offering to 
procure beef and wine from Morioka, if necessary. 

Truly we are ashamed to trace step by step the 
chain of frivolous falsehood forged by the people of the 
Forward Ho, beginning with the pretence that they 
were refused all assistance to save their ship, and end- 
ing with the story that “ coolie accommodation ”’ only 
was provided for them (so far as the Japanese were 
concerned) in the steamer which took them away. 
The Forward Ho having lain at anchor within five 
hundred yards of an easy Janding place for more than 
50 hours, during 30 of which, at least, the weather was 
perfectly-fine and the sea smooth, went down with 
some of her canvas set ; and her crew, returning to 
Yokohama as first-class passengers ina Mitsu Bishi 
steamer, gave such evidence before a British Naval 
Court that the master was highly commended, and 
the “indifferent attention shown to the earnest wants 
of the shipwrecked crew by the native officials, de- 
precated.’” The facts are as strange as the motives of 
the master and his mate are unaccountable, and it 
must be confessed, however painful the admission, that 
in future the stories told by shipwrecked mariners, 
even when eudorsed by British Naval Courts, will 
have to be accepted with very considerable reserve. 





—_——. 


COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 








HE method of collecting the taxes, to which we 
alluded in a previous issue, is by many persons 
supposed to be at the root of the present commercial 
stagnation. A lettor from “ Foreign Merchant,” which 
will be found in our correspondence columns, supporte 
this view, and points out that, whatever may be the 
actual effect of the system purgued, it furnishes ground 
for suspicion of official interference with the course of 
trade. On this point there cannot bo much difference 
of opinion. Accusations of mischievous, if not in- 
terested, meddling have been preferred against the 
Government of this country on grounds far more 
slender than the withdrawal from circulation of a sum 
nearly equal to one third of the whole paper currency. 
Moreover, foreigners in Yokohama possess neither the 
necessety information nor the inclination to reason 
very closely about those matters. It is quite sufficient 
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for this suspicious frame of mind. The Government's 
formal renunciation of a policy which the experience 
of all nations condemns, is scarcely a year old, and 
the traces of that policy are still too fresh to be easily 
effaced. Add to this the fact that, rightly or wrongly, 
we are imbued with a sort of Ishmaelitish apprehen- 
sion of official conspiracies to drive us out of the 
country, and it does not scem at all surprising that 
some mistrust is aroused by the Treasury's injadicious 
action in the matter of taxes. 

. For it certainly does appear injudicious to diminish 
the floating capital of the nation so largely and so 
suddenly. During the months of March and April the 
people have been poorer this year by about thirteen 
million yen than in any previous year since 1878 : 
they have had thirteen millions less to spend, and as a 
necessary consequence they have bought less and 
speculated less. That this comparative scarcity of 
money will altogether account for the tradal inactivity 
we have felt and do still feel so severely, it would cer- 
tainly be an error to suppose. But no one, we opine, 
will be rash enough to assert that the two things may 
not be counected. 

Much further than this, however, we are not pre- 
pared to go. “ Foreign Merchant” is evidently disposed 
to bolieve that the Government and native merchants 
are in collusion to bring about 9 state of things perni- 
cious to foreign trade. He has but to take a slep 
further, aud he will find himself fancying that the 
Government has promised te indemnify the Uri-homi- 
dotya aguinst any losses they may incur in connection 
with their broken contracts. It seems scarcely neces- 
sary to discuss such propositions as these. The people 
of Japan have shown themselves more ready to con- 
found commerce and: politics than is quite consistent 
with common sense, but they scarcely yet deserve 
to be suspected of deliberately contriving a con- 
juncture fatal to their own prosperity, It might be 
reasonable to charge the Direct Traders with collusion 
in a scheme to arrest tho purchase of foreign commodi- 
ties at the open ports, but when we are asked to be- 
lieve that the ‘Import Ring ”—as our correspondent 
calls it—-is a willing party to such a project, our cre- 
dulity finds itself over-taxed. However the late ap- 
preciation of Avxsatse was brought about, it furnished 
an exceptionally favorable opportunity for the native 
import merchants to take delivery of goods lying to 
their order. Yet they one and all refrained from so 
doing—elected lo violate their contracts and still fur- 
ther undermine their tottering reputation, rather than 
take advantage of conditions which, if properly mani- 
pulated, signified a profit of from seven to eight per 
cent. 


for them [0 discover that a period of commercial 
depres!" 18 synchronous with some abnormal pro- 
see ‘he Part of the officials. Forthwith they 
Dee VO, and refuse to be persuaded that what 
they Can Possibly be an insignificant coinci- 


- Nor wi : 
dence Wall it bo denied that there is justification 


Some one will roply, perhaps, that the import 
merchants had all the disposition in the world to reap 
the bencfit of cheap silver but that they missed their 
market, The conjecture would be fair had not the 
clumsiness it implies been universal. It would cer- - 
(ainly seem that the Japanese do not yet understand 
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that process which is known m Europe as “ feeding the | devised by the late Minister of Finance and came 


market.” They imagine that it is possible to step in 
and buy as many dollars as they please when Kensatsz 
are at their maximum appreciation, whereas both 
reason and experience prove that © market offers no 
greater advantage to sound speculation than the 
average of its fluctuations. It, however, the import 
merchants’ final inability to redeem their pledges is to 
be attributed to awkwardness in matters of exchange, 
the supposition of collusion with tho Treasury becomes 
untenable. Moreover an inevitable feature of their 
conduct in that case would have been an attempt 
to overtake the opportunity they had let slip. We 
have seen paper rise from & discount of forty to 
thirty: per cent and fall again to thirty five, yet the 
native dealers have remained all the while impertur- 
bable. The fact is, that no advantages exchange might 
offer could restore activity to the provincial markets. 
These are absolutely stagnant and scem likely to 
remain so. Native importers would gladly have 
taken delivery of their goods at prices seven or eight 
per cent lower than contract figures, had there been any 
outlet whatsoever for those goods. But the tempta- 
tions offered to speculation by a constantly fluctuating 
currency and tho facilities presented by foreign compe- 
tition, have resulted in an overstocked market, from 
which relief is withheld to a considerable extent by 
the abnormal action of taxation. Large quantitics of 
rice thrown with wnwonted rapidity on the market, 
have lowered the price of that staple so that the agri- 
cultural classes, beginning to doubt the permanence of 
their prosperity, are setting themselves on all sides to 
curtail their expenditure. It will take a considerable 
time to reassure them, and in the interval the stock of 
manufactured goods already on hand will have been 
disposed of at prices such that consumers will nol easily 
reconcile themselves to aresumption of former rates. 

In a word this idea of collusion between the Treasury 
and the import merchants is negatived by the absohute 
disadvantage to the latter of any such conspiracy; while, 
if we are to suppose that they were tempted by the 
prospect of cheap dollars and only failed lo realize that 
hope through their own awkwardness, onr suspicion 
becomes pointless. A desire to obtain silver on easy 
terms for the purchase of imports, is not consistent 
with a plot to diminish imports. 

Our correspondent further suggests that the Treasury 
may have been working in combination with an “outside 
ring.” Here ofcourse we soar at once into the clouds of 
conjecture. Suspicions based upon hypotheses are not 
the sort of commodities in which soher-minded men of 
business generally like to deal. Certainly it were vain 
to oppose them by serious argument, and we shall thero- 
fore content ourselves with pointing ont to our corrcs- 
pondent that to entertain his suggestion we must suppose 
a fraudulent conspiracy conceived and ‘concocted under 

Mr. Okuma’s régime and carried out by those that sue- 
* ceeded to that stalesman’s offica but not to his policy. 
The present system of collecting the taxes was 
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into foree at tho beginning of the current financial 
year (July Ist 1881). The land tax (on rice 
fields) had previously been payable in three uncgual 
installments extending over a period of five months 
(from the Ist of December to the 30th of April) : 
thenceforth it became payable in two cgual installments 
extending over a period of four months (from the Ist of 
November to tho 28th of February). Moreover tho 
limits of time for collecting each separate installment 
Were more than proportionately shortened; the first 
half (eighteen million yen) becoming payable in forty- 
five, instead of sixty-two, days, aud tho second, in 
fifty-nine, instead of eighty-nine, days. Such changes 
as these cannot be without effect on ths general trade 
of the country, but that they were suggested by some 
siuister and dishonest policy bequeathed by Mr. Okuma 
to his successors, is a charge we have neither right nor 
reason to prefer against the Government. 

For the rest, we entirely agree with ‘‘ Foreign Mer- 
chant” that the “country folks” will sooner or lator 
object forcibly to these unwise financial experiments. 
Mr. Okuma probably foresaw nothing beyond the econo- 
my to be effected by collecting the whole land tax in a 
smaller number of installments and with less expendi- 
ture of time. But the Government of Japan is con- 
strained by every principle of prudence to avoid any 
action calculated to aggravate the currency fluctuations 
already so fatal to Japan’s commercial prosperity. Wa 
have no hesitation in saying that it is well nigh impos- 
sible fur Japanese morchants to fulfil their engagements 
faithfully, when not only are the whole. of thei 
profits liable to be swallowed’ up, but heavy losses ara 
alxo frequently entailed by some unforeseen variation in 
the specie value of the fiat enrreney. Such a stato of 
things needs no comment. As “ Foreign Merchant” 
rightly says, the Japanese must be content to be judged 
by © commercial standard, and they cannot hope to 
merit any but an unfavorable verdict so long as their 
paper money fluctuates fifteen per cent in six months. 
They lack the very first element of commercial success, 
a stable medium of exchange. Beside this everything 
else, roads, railways, coast-wiso service, banking, nay © 
even political reform, fades into comparative insignis 
ficance. 


FRoM TILE JAPANESE. 
When I flew to my sweet love, 
A thousand miles secmed one ; 
Though stormy skies made night about, 
Within me shone the sun. 
What :natter if the way wore wild, 
And white the cold sea’s cre-t, 
If I might reach, where summer smiled, 
Vhe haven of her brenst? 
ut now that far froin her I go, 
Light of my lonely dreams | 
Sincavery step is sad and stow, 
One mile a thousand seems. 
TATSUGORO Noose, Japanese Vice-Coxsucat an Francisco, 


—Arganou, 
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BALLAD. 





The an'd wife sat at her iviel door, 
(Butter ands Ot ada pheths nal on hee net -/ 
A thing she hai frerueutly done le fore. 
And her spectacl:s lay on her aproued knec-, 


The piper he pipe lon the hill-tup hich, 
( Butt: rani eps 
Till the cow said "I die” and the guvce asked “ Why 0" 


And the dys sail nothing, but seached fer thas, 


avila P ected arch aw | 


The farmer he strole throuzh the square farm-yard 
(Batter awl cage and a pened ofieleow st) 
His la-: brew of ale was a trine Lari— 
The copne-tion of which with the ; lot ole sece, 
The farcier's daushter hath frauk blue exes 
(Butt. rane pipe ava pound one toate ce ; 
She hears the rovks caw in the windy =nies. 
As she sits at her lattices aud soil. her porn, 
Tue faurruers Gauciver hath rine rod it.s 
(Better audherags and a puted afetees oy 
If you try to approach her. away she ships 
Over tables aint chairs with apparent case. 


The farmer's dauszhter hath soft brown hair 
(Butter und cage and @ portad of oheese z) 

And I inet witha ballad, T caw: say wiere, 
Which wholly corn<i-ted of lines vike the-e. 


she sat with her hauds ‘ueath her @inplei checks, 
(Butter and sage aned a i) und uf Chetan J 
And spake not a worl, While a lady speaks, 


There is hepe, but she aiim’t even suecse, 


She sat with her hauds ‘neath her crisn-on chicks 
(Butter and 68 ania pound uf eles ‘) 
She gave up wenecing her fathers brecks, 
And let the cat rollin her best Chem ov. 
She sat with her hands ‘neath her leirning checks. 
(Butter apd ae aye a poweel of phew =) 
Aud gazed at the piper for thirceea weeks : 
Then she followed hiza cut ver the ini-ty leas, 
Her siiveep followed Ler, as their tails did theca. 
(Butter aud a4 
And this soug is consilered a perfect gem, 
And as to the meaning, it~ what you please. 
The aboveisthe parody by Charles S. Calverly on the 
iristinas Ode in Morris's & Earthly Paradive,” which ruus 


anda pie / of elres: i) 


thus :—- 
Outiandsrs, wienes come ye last? 
The apo yt ti, a alypoct and the woe ape the dior, 
Through what green seas and grout have ye past? 


ey . : : 
alintrele and narids, stand forth onthe tear, 


From far away, Oh master mine. 

The saow in she atreet and the wind on the doer. 
We come to bear you guodly wine, 

Minstrels and maids, xtand forth on th: pho, 


From far away we come to you. 
Lhe snow in tie street aid the wind on the door. 
To tell of great tilings strauge and true, 
Minstrels and maids, stand tori on the floor, 
News, news of the Trinity, 
The snow in the street and the wind on the door, 
And Mary and Joseph from over the sea! 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the toa, 


For as we wandered far and wide, 

© The snow in the atrect and the wind on the door, 

What hap do ye deem there should us betide ! 
Minstrels and imcids, etand forth on tho Maar, 


Under a bent when ths night was dep, 
The sno inthe stroct and the wind on the d mid, 
There lay three shepherds tending their sheep, 
Minslrels did maid :, atend furth on ti i Maal 


“Q yo shepherds, what have ve seen, 
Yc cnow in the stecct and the ieined an th - 
To slay your sorrow, and heal your teen 7” 
Minstrels and uuaids, sturnd forth on the floor, 


dyor, 
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“Tn an ox-stail this nizht we saw, 
i 2 #t ae : ee Redes 7 7 ee & af wos ; 
A bate and @ mati witout 4 flaw, 


, 
‘ 
Minetret« and mtete atend furth on tie teor, 


“ There Was an oii man there beside, 
The enriin tin ster taad the viel on the decor, 
His hair was white ant his hoo! was wiee. 


VM jul ?. an d wade, x?'q wel tasth ott the Co hae 


“An las we gazed this thing upon, ‘ 
To anc in th 
Tho-e twain Kkueic down to the Lit:le One, 


Minstrets aul om pila etal gp opth on tite doy 


atreek and the pein on the das, 


ong We straight cid hear, 


And amMarve:toa: ong 
Ti whet ae 7) +); wtitee f ad: Af the wri’ on Phe hon r. 
That sew our scrrow anl heal.d our cave” 


7 ’ 7 - ‘ a rf o; LY o 
aie eh ta adn: aenad , Nocoaee jroelut om f- fr or ae 
~ . 


News of a fair and a Leerveiiuis thiug, 


Tis a7 re faa fy wt? aie | or sped . , tee s 
Now l!, nowe!!, rowel. we sins! 
Minetvels apal weride, atamd faeth on tie thor, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Th rrea ere reat beth gosh rte. bh Sit we ene ecmse reerunssble far 
Bie eats PP des A ona ae ee Pe el eis SE their a<-ut one 
Oricrt bet. net howe! eterna theietirem.] 





Vo Tuk Cpitor oF tun “ Jaran Mat.” 


Sirn:—On the pripipie of bedi alert vaoten, Dheg to submit 
the following on the subject of your ar.icle on ‘* The Times and 
Their Tesapers) in your issue of the loth is‘, 

L.—Dy your own showing—iIn consequene: of an ivjudici: us 
method of cyilecting the taxes. an agyresace of thirty-five millions 
(yen) is visually wididrawa fro. ciren'ation at one coup”—and 
this you very rea-usably coneinde “is not entirely without effees 
inthe present commercial crisis audis pouinly capable of causing 
great cluabarzassment uuder ceriain conting-sneies.” 

2.—Woineident with the abuye, is the action of the Maport rine ; 
and without farther explanation than estas? matte—amd mrad 
—contracts ameriuitny to ne less thau $2, 
they had no exiz-tenes, 


wiO) are treated as if 
3.—Nas this colucidenee been arranged or is it acdlental? Is 
there no room for souig reasonable suspiciun’ The aciion of the 
innport ring isin Larm ny with that of the ‘Japanese Financiers” 
aud both combine to bring about what you describe as a ‘‘commer- 
celal quaginire which threatens to engulf a large portion of the 
esuntrs-folks harely earned prosperity” 

4.—Do the E:mperer’s Ministers suppose © thre country-folks ° 
will continue to submit to this treatment. for which they—the 
Empcrors Muinisters—are responsible?" ‘Tu every part of the 
country an almo:t unprecedented depression exists.” © The Times 
the causes thereof should be carefully 
examined by the Emperor's Ministers. 


and ‘Their Temyers,”” and 


d.— The Emperors Troasiry, as you obscrve, neither gains nor - 
loves by so many enviters inwards and sv many counters outwards; 
but how about altered values and outside rings during this Govern- 
mental manipulation, /.c, contraction aud expansion of the 
curreicy, or the injudicious nethal of collecting the taxes: 

G,-—As fsetors in all this disivess you blame foreigners for their 
they have given to 
Tuat foreigners de compete with cach other 
is an evidence of their honest tradiag, and ‘unwise facilitics’. 
means they have fru.d their native friends, Now instead of de- 
maading from us less trust, the Japanese, in asking for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, are asking for more trust, but how can 
they reasonably hope for more trust in the face of their abuse of 
the share they have alroady reczived ! “The Emperor's Ministers ” 
may dislike the idea of being measured by the mercantile line, but 
there is no eluer fur them. Their fureign relations are commercial 
and nol seutimental,—and as already shown above there is a 
singular harmony between * the official” and “ the trader.” 

‘.—Yon present Japanese relations with foreigners in the propor- 
tion of Japan and thirty-five millions, to Yokohama aud five hun- 
dred forcign resiients, My view of this matter is that Japan, with 
thirty-five millions, is arraying herself against the whole world and 
fourteen hundred millions. 

S.-—f agree with you in thinking that in this unequal fight the 
Japancse sutier most, but why there should be any fight or any suf- 
fering on cither side is not at all clear tome. My object in writing 


“competinon " and the ‘unwise facilities ” 
their native friends. 
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ia not to widen the breach but simply to present to you some fair | —Deaths:—7,942 males, 7,044 females ; total F4,986 (of 


and reasouable grounds for fair and reasonable suspicions. I made 
contracts aud have performed my part, but my native friends have 
failed to perform their part, and the only explanation I can get is 
the derangement of the currency and the consequent alteration of 
value, for which the Emperor's Ministers are responsible, 
' ‘Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FOREIGN MERCHANT. 


te 
e 


Yokohama, April 25th, 18s: 
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NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MATL.” 


In our notes inthe Weekly Mail of Saturday last on 
Vol. IL of the Transactions of the Seismological Society 
of Japan,” ninth line of the third paragraph, a serious mis- 
print ocenrs. In reviewing Mr. Milne’s notes on the 
“Recent Earthquakes on Yello Plain,” we wrote that the 
observations of Messrs. Chaplin and Knipping “ have been 
condensed by the author who,” &c. We observe that the 
word above italicised appears in print as “ condemned,” 
involving on the context a strain so serious that it eannot 
be remedied without this direct explanation. 


ten 


On Sunday morning a native woman either fell or threw 
herself into the creek from some steps near the Mayeda 
Bashi. ‘Three Japanese jumped in after her, and suceeed- 
ed in bringing ber ashore safe, though senseless. 





The death at Kobe, on the 19th instant, of Mr. Frederick 
Cruchley, some years ago aresident in Yokohama, is re- 
ported. . 


Tho Mainichi Shimbun svates that in Yesa, Uokkaido, 
astrong gale suddenly arose in the afternoon of the 4th 
instant, and about twenty thousand sardine nets then in 
the sea off the villnge of Tatsute and the neighbourhood 
were carried away by the waves. Although about two- 
tenths of the lost nets were afterwards driven ashore, yet 
they were so much entangled as to have become quite use- 
less, Originally every house in the locality had twenty or 
thirty of these soines, and, the majority having been lost, 
the people are in great distress,as they cannot pursue their 
calling thongh there *may be abundant shoals of sardines 
swimming about within (heir reach. 


General ‘Toriv Koyata, who has been in retirement for 
some time, aud as to whose future carcer various ru- 
- mours have been circulated, was reccived in audience by 
the Emperor on the 21st instant, aud appointed President 
of tho Board of Statistics in the Privy Council. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, more than one hundred 
puesta, including the Princes and Princesses of the Blood, 
Privy Conucillors, foreign Representatives, and their ladies, 
were present at the Garden Party given by the Emperor 
in the Fukiage park on the afternoon of the 21st instant. 
His Majesty remained there until evening. 


The Hochi Shimbun publishes a despatch that, vexed by 
the oppression of their landlords, more than one thousand 
cottiers in Tokumaru and the vicinity in Inaba proviuce, 
assembled in a temple on the 12th instant, intending to 
march upon and destroy the farmers’ houses ; but thata 
police force, promptly despatched to the spot, prevented 
the outbreak of disturbance, 


The Sanitary Section of the Tokiyo Fucho furnishes the 
following returns of the Births, Deaths and Marriages, ete., 
iu Tokiyo Fu, consisting of fiftcen urban, and six rural dis- 
tricts, for the half-year ending on the 3lst of December last : 


Google 


which 6,180 males, 5.424 females in fifteen urban districts, 
and 1,757 males, 1,620 females in six rural districts). 
Births: —6,813 males, 6792 females; the total 13,605 (which 
number consists of 4,088 males, 4,612 females in the urban, 
and 1,225 males, 2,180 females in the rural districts.) 
Miscarriages :—1,175 of which 823 in the urban and 852 
in the rural districts, Marringes :—2,891 in the urban, 
699 in the rural districts; total 3,590. Divorces :—1,740 
in the urban, 229 in the rural districts ; total 1,969. 


We read in native papers that it has been found that 
a hot spring in the precincts of the Iwoji temple, situated 





on Idzuyama (Idzu province) emits gold dust mixed with 
tho sand ejected. Specimens have been forwarded to the 
IIome Department. 


A Tokiyo paper states that, in ofa and various other 
parts of Yamanashi ‘Ken, a severe hail storm occurred on 
the 1dth instant, lasting until about 9 o’clock the next 
morning. Much damage was caused to the mulberry 
plantations, and other cultivated lands. 


The ordinary local meeting of Tokiyo Fu for the L5th 
fiscal year (1882-3) was opened on the 2lst instant under 
the presidency of Mr. Fukuehi Genichiro. 








A fraens occurred on Monday between rival parties of 
sondos al (he English Hatoba, The fight was stopped by 
the Police before serions damage liad eceurred, thongh 
several of the combatants were bruised or ent by their 
antagonists, or by the officers in their effurts to arrest them. 


In H. B. M.'s Court for Japan a suit was heard on Mon- 
day on the part of Mr, David Uunter and others, against 
J. L. Jenkins and others. It arose out of the will of Mr. 
Griffiths Riehard Jenkins, deceased in 1870, who bequeath- 
ed sundry personal and real estate in Yokohama to his 
widow, absolutely in ease she did not remarry. In the event 
of her remarriage she would receive. one third of the whole 
property, the remainder of which would be partivioned 
amony the legal heirs, The ease now brought was a quasi 
friendly one, the widow, who by remarriage has forfeited 
her right to the whole of tho property, being among the 
plaintiffs—represented by Mr, Kirkwood—, and both sides 
desiring a sale and distribution of the procceds, rather than 
such a partitioning of the real proporty, as had been direct- 
ed by the Court of Chancery, a copy of whose order on the 
question Mr, Kirkwood put into Court. _ 

Representatives of the defendants having announced that 
they did not object to tho sale of the property and were 
willing to leave their interests to the disposal of tho Court, 
Ilis Honor reserved judyment until the 29th instant, pre- 
mising that the first order would have to be made for the 
sulo of the renl estate. = - 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that of late tho aspect of 
the foreign settlement of Yokohama is generally dull ; that — 
the Chineso quarter specially is in a very decayed condi- 
tion ; and that, consequently, gambling prevails in every 
house of the lower class of Colestials. 


According to the same paper, thirty ef the forty-two for- 
cign employes of the Public Works Dopartment will be dis- 
charged in July next, Japanese offivers taking their places. 

Chafing at the non-fulfilment of ils erst prediction that 
the tramway from Shimbashi to Uyeno would be completed 
before the full spring blooming of the cherry flowers, now, 
alas, falling like snow, the HMachi Shimbun, probably 
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jesting with sad heart, says that the construction is nest- of the EKG: stan ile: cvaphs says that hears are sttracted 
poned until a measure for the reconstruction of roads, at} by the hu:nming of the wires, which sound, they evidently 


present under the consideration of the Tokiyo Fu assembly, |s"ppose, comes from a swarm of bees. 


shall be approved. 


I¢ is mentioned that the Chineso Minister, in honour of 
his new appointment, has invited the Ministers of State, 
Privy Councilors, and foreign Represtatives to a grand 


banquet on the 2ud proximo. 


—_— oo -—~ 


Native papers state that a Bureau for the compilation of 
a Commercial Code has lately been established in’ the 
Logislative Section of the Council of State, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Tsuruda, Senator. 


—— 


I{. E. Inouye Icft the capital on Monday for Atami to 
tuke ten days relaxation, Perhaps it is in allusion to this 
departure that the Nichi Nichi Shimoun says that the Treaty 


Revision conference, having completed its labors, is closed. 





= 


According to the. Kerzai Zasshi, sixty thousand ssku of 


rice, now stored by the Finance Department, were par- 
chased atan average price of yon 10 per f2k4. The grain is 
now worth only yen 8.—The game journal speaks of a erand 
meeting—to be held by the Sake brewers of Settsu—to 
aust the adalteration of the liquor 


devise moasures 


which is sold to foreigners for export. 


According to returns said to have been compiled by the 
Topographical Bureau of the Home Department, there are 
Japan 118 Ghotunin kuan (* First) Grade’ 


including those of the three first classes, appointed dircetly 


officials : 


hy the Inmperor), and 3,516 Sonim kuan (¢ Scoond Grade’ 
officials, including those from the 4th to the 7th elaises, 
appointed by the Jtirst Minister of State), of 
23 Choku, 298 So, are Tokiyo men; 21) Choku, 308 9, 
Kagoshima; 16 Cheku, 438 So, Yamarnehi (Choshin) ; 
120 Choku 176 So, Kochi (Torn); 9 Chou 187 So, 
Nagasaki; 9 Choku, 231 Ss, Shidznokna; and so forth. 
“Members of all Local Assemblies throughout the country 


whom 


number 1,925 ; and people who are eligible for election are 
867,192. Electors 1,481,553: Army 30,440 : Ist Reserve, 
43,992 ; 2Qud Reserve 46,268 ; 2G , 120,700, 9 Men-of- 
war, 30. 





Aihara Naobumi, Itagaki’s foiled assailant, appears to he 
of the opinion, entertained by malefactors of the Guitean 
stamp, as expounded by their Counsel, 
better than none. 
attempt, ifthe Rikken Seito Shimbun is to be evedited, by 
an excuse which is hardly likely (o prove more valid than 
Guiteau’s But one always 
believe implicitiy—in Japan—what a newspaper quotes 
to tho discredit of a political opponent or 
the same business. However, the Osaka liberal organ 
says that the assassin hag professed to have derived 
his inspiration from the Michi Michi Shimbun, which hag 
censured the ‘Tosa leader, stating that, in 1873, when be 
urged the Government in favor of a Korean expedition 
and was thwarted, he petitioned for a National Assembly ; 
and that in 1877 he took advantaze of the Satsuma rebel- 
lion to again petition ina similar strain. For these of- 
fences, condemne:| hy the metropolitan journal, Mr. Aihara 
would fain have assassinated the reformer. 


that any plea is 


That‘is to say, he has vindicated his 


plea of insanity, cannot 


rival in 


The paragraph 


concludes with comparing the “duleet words’? of the 


Tokiyo paper toa “dreadful puison,” disseminated among 
the people. . 


Ifas thu experience of Norwegian telegraph constructors 
and maintainers Leen repeated in Hokkaido ? ‘The director 


‘Google 


On reaching the 
posts and finding no hives or honey in sight they 
appear to conclude that it is hidden under the stones whieh 
ave generally piled up around the foot of the poles, and 
which all direetions.—As 
wolves :--When the first telegraphic lines were established 
in’ Norways an attaché of the government stated that, 
though his district had no direct interest in the proposed 


line, he wonld vote for the appropriation, because, in his 
opinion, the wires would drive all the wolves from the 


revion, for it had been noticed that these animals, however 
hungry, world never or rope: they 
would not enter a yard which was protected simply by 
cords stretched from post to post around it. Be that as it 
may, itis said that no wolves have been seen in that region 


they seatter in regards 


pass undor a wire 


for twenty years, during which time telegraph wires have 
been stretched across the country, 





The importance of sauitary reform has of late been illu- 
strated by Dnelich statisticians with calulations of the mere 
value of the lives which it has already preserved 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the veteran 
sanitarian, is writing House and Home ow this topic. 
After stating that 260,000 lives have been saved, and 
3,000,000 persons kept in health during the last ten years 
“During our inquiry 


money 
to the comiununity. 


by improved sanitation, he says: 
under the Sanitary Commission as to interments in towns, 
that the cost of funerals all round was £5 
each, ‘The saving in the cost of funerals, by the lives 
saved, during the last ten years must have been £1,000,000 
sterling, The cost of medical and other relief of cach ease 
of sickness, L know in Poor Law administration, may be 
estimated at “1 each case, would add) £3,000,000 
more of saving from prevention during the same period, 
But the gain to the wage-classes from the saving of lost 
adour will have Leen far greater. Dr. John Watts, who 
has had great experience in friendly socictivs, states the 
average loss of working time at two and a half working 
weeks per member, between 21 and-70 years of age ; and 
he estimates the total loss to the wage classes by the ious of 
work through sickness at upwards of £13,000,000 per 
The reduction of pain and misery ; and the saving 


we discovered 


whieh 


aim, 
in the cost of curative and of other service—which may to 
soine extent be made up by an increasing population —is 
attended by a reduction of dependent chargeability. and by 
again of health, and productive force, such as is ouly dis- 
played in comparizons between nuhealthy and strong popu- 
lations. The «ain of force by sanitation will serve, more- 
over, as an important continyent to replace the loss of forca 
colonies by emigration.” 


to us, and the gain of force to our 





England, the originator of the postal system, as it is now 
applied in all civilized countries, still keeps in advance of 
all other countries in reforms and useful innovations. A 
short Bill has been introduced into the House of Commons 
by the Postmaster-General and Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
to authorise the use of “reply post-cards.” The Bill re- 
cites that “ the Vost-office Act, 1875, authorised ihe ‘Trea- 
sury from time to time by warrant to fix the rates of 
postage to be charged by or under the authority of the 
Postmaster-General in respect (among other postal packets) 
of post-eards, conveyed or delivered for conveyance by 
post, whether in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, subject 
to the proviso (among others) that the highest rate for an 
iuland post card shall not exceed one halfpeuny ;*’ and it 


" ot a part thereof through the post. 
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proceeds to enact as follows, in order to remove donbts as 
to the power to issue such reply post-cards :— Nothing in 


the Post-office (Duties) Act, 1840 to 1875, or any of 


them, shall be deemed to prevent the issue of a reply post- 
card, or the fixing of a rate of postage for a reply post-card 
not exceeding double the rate charged for an ordinary post- 
card. A ‘reply post-card’ means a post-card of such a 
character that the person receiving the same through the 
post may without further payment again transmit the same 
A reply post-card or 
any part thereof which may be again transmitted through 
tho post without further payment shall be deemed to be a 
postal packet within the meaning of the above-mentioned 


Acts.” 
An analogous measure might be well worth the consi- 


deration of the Imperial Japanese Postal Department. 


| erento se 


As we are passing through a-poriod of very accentuated 
and trying atmospheric changes, the following ten short 
rules, by the use of which a person can stand beneath bis 
own vine or fig-tree in any part of the northern hemsiphere 
(north of latitude 15), and for hundreds of miles around 
him form an accurate opinion how the wind and wea- 
ther arc progressing, may be of value. They were sup- 
plied some time ago to the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Tustitute by a scieutist of New Jersey :— 


1, When the temperature falls suddenly there is a storm 
furming south of you. 

2. When the temperature rises suddenly thero is a storm 
forming north of you. 

3. The wind always blows from a region of fair weather 
towards a region where a storm is forming. 

4. Cirrus clouds always move from a rogion where a 
storm is in progress towards a region of fair weather. 

6. Cumulus clouds always move from a region of fair 
weather towards a region where a storm is forming. 

6. When cirras clouds are moving rapidly from the north 
or north-west there will be rain in less (han twenty-four 
honrs, no matter how cold it may be. 

¢ When cirrus clouds are moving rapidly from the south 
or south-west there will be a cold rain-storm on the mor- 
row, if it be summer ; and, if it be winter, there will be a 
snow-storm. 

8, The wind always blows in a circle around a storm, 
and when it blows from the north the heaviest rain is enst 
of you; if it blows from the sonth, the heaviest rain is 
west; if it blows from the east, the-heariest rain is south ; 
if it blows from the west tho -heaviest rain is nora of you. 

8. The wind never blows unless rain or snow is falling 
within one thousand miles of you. 

10. Whenever a heavy white frost occurs, 2 storm is 
forming within one thonsand miles north or north-west of 
you. 





The Japanese Schooner TYametoma Maru was towed 
down to Shinagawa for repairs this morning. 





Native papers contain the following telegrams respecting 
the reported disturbance in Korea, of which we 
published news on Saturday last :—The Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany have received: from the Tsuruga Maru, whieh left 
Gensanshin, Korea, on the 17th instant the following telegram 
dated Nagasaki tho 20th instant :—Obuchi Yoshinori an 
employé of the company at Gensanshin, has been beaten 


neat that place and severcly but not mortally wounded. A 


priest of the Hongwanjt has been killed and a member of 
the Okura-gumi seriously injured, Great excitement pre- 
vails in the settlement, but matters are not so serions as to 
cao a rapture between Japan and Ioren. Lhe ALainichi 
Shimbun notes that uo date is given as to when the ‘riot 
eceurred, but that i¢ must evidently have been before the 


17th instant, on which day the Zsaruga AZaru left. 
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The Nichi Nichi Shimbun also contains the two fol- 
lowing telegrams, dated Nagasaki the 24th instaut:— 


Five Japanese residents of Gensanshin have been at- 
lacked by Koreans. Of these, Hnasumoto, a pupil of the 
Hongwanji, was killed, and two others aro dangerously 
wounded. 

On the 31st ultimo five men, named Hasumoto, Tani, 
Kodama (of the Okura-gumi) Obuchi (of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company) and Hamate were attackod at Au-pen by Kore- 
ans, Hasumoto was at once killed, and Obuchi and Koda-. 
ma received dangerous wounds, The others, Tani and 
Hamate escaped safe. : 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes a telegram from its 
Kioto correspondent to the effect that at 10 p.m. on the 
23rd instant the convicts in the jail there mutinied, set fire 
to the place, and effected their escape. 





“The same paper states that it is the intention of His 
Majesty the Emperor to attend the fortheoming Yokohama 
races on the opening day, (the 8th proximo). 





A native paper says that Bin Sho Moku, a nephew of 
the Queen of Korea, who came to Japan last year and 
holds progressive opinions, has been urging upon his Go- 
vernment to open Korea to foreign intercourse, but 
that, owing to the obstinately conservative ideas still pre- 
valent in the Soul Cabinet, he has been unsuccessful. 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that the iron-clad Adsuma 
Kan is now so old, her armour so impaired, and her hull 
itself so rotten, that to repair her would require an outlay 


of at least 100,000 yon; and that even then she could 


not Inst many years. It has therefore heen decided to 
make only the repairs imperatively necessary, and to con- 


vert her into a floating fort. 





According to the 7th annual report of the Educational 
Department for the year 1879, the primary schools through- 


out the country wore 28,025, of which 26,710 were public, 
and 1,315 private, establishments. 
figures with those in the preceding yenr shows an in- 
crease of 1,316 in the former, and 125 in Iatter ; that. 


Comparison of these 


is a total of 1,441. In the same year the intermediate 


schools were 107 public and 677 private, showing an 


increase in the former of 42, and in the latter of 163, 
Among the normal schools and kinder-gartens, etc., there is 


no noteworthy change to roport. 





The Yoyo Shimpo say that hitherto commerce in 
Korea was free, there being no duties imposed ; but 
that Jately the Soul Government is doing its utmost to 
levy assessments. It is not yet actually known whether 
tho imposts will be calculated on the value or quantity of 
commodities, but it is Baid that, according to the tariff to bo 
shortly ngreed on between Japan and Korea, the duties 
upon some goods will be as high as twenty per cent, and 
that they will not avernge less than ten per cent. Our 
authority adds that such changes will have no slight effect 
upon commerce iu Korea. 





Chokai-yama, in Ugo, is reported to be in eruption. 





The committee of the Société Suisse de Tir propoge to 
hold their Grand Competition about the 22nd or 23rd pro- 
ximno, according to the date of the departure of the Ameri- 
Targets such as will be used in the matches are 


The full 


can mail, 
now at the disposal of intending competitors, 
programme will be published as soon ns possible. 





A fire broke out at about half-past three o’elcck in the 
morning of Thursday in the store room of # public bath house 
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at Fukutomicho. Fortunately there was no wind, and the 
engines being promptly on the spot the flames were ar- 


rested after threo small houses had been destroyed, 


The Hongkong Telegraph learns that His Excellency the 
Governor ef Macao has received a telegram from the Com- 
mander of tho Portuguese transport Africa, which lately 
left the neighbouring colony with the he&d-quarters of the 
Macao battalion bound to Lisbon, to the cifect that a mu- 
tiny lad ocerred on board the vessel shortly after her 
Althongh the details of the 
mutiny have not been received, we understand that some 





departure from Singapore, 


thirty persons, including two ladies, lest their lives before 
order was restored. 


—_———_—_—_- 


According to the Shavghai Mercury, it is said that the 
Oriental, Chartered Mercantile, and Chartered Banks are 
going fo amalgamate into one Bank, to be called the Bank 
of Asia. This might be the cause of the recent fall in HI. 
K. & S. Bank shares, but it ought rather to make them 
stronger as it would reduce competition, 

Reporters of the Nichi Nicht Shimbun have taken the 
pains to investigate the origin and circumstances of the re- 
cent fight between sendos’ on and near the English Iatoba. 
The gist of their narrative is as follows :-—At about three 
pam, they were about five hundred strong, distributed in 
a preconeerte| scheme. Until 
at the Inglish Hatoba for car- 
riage of merchandize and passengers has been in tho hands 


gangs, evidently having 
reecntly the boat busine-s 


of the Kiwaiso Gumi, which, like most monopolies, has 
been running up rates in a fashion so exorbitant as to invite 
competition, Tfence a new associntion, tho Kiyakusen 
Kiyids Kwaisha, evtered upou the same line of business, 
and Jargely reduced the freight. Phe assemblage on the 
day in question Was that of the boatmen of the older con- 
cern. Well, at about three o'clock, the mob made a rush 
upon the premises of the rival company, whose adherents 
being in smnall foree ware very badly beaten, and fled 
- tuto the Custom House compound, hotly pursued by their 
assailants, who were armed with sticks, stones, iron bars, or 
any other weapon that they could lay hands on, They 
broke the windows of some of the offices and behaved, 
rcnerally, so ontragconsly that the Custom House officers, 
unable to control them, lad fo summen the potice, who soon 
arrived, fifty strong, under the lead of an inspector, to 
protect those who had been assanited. 
the guardians of tha peace had the effect of still further 
exasperating the assailants, who attacked the police with 
clubs, oars and any implement available, but were ronted and 
flel in. disorder after a sharp tussle, leaving some of their 
number in the hands of the offiecrs, ‘The prisoners aud 
those who had been wounded in the fray were taken to 
the station—the former for gafe custody, the latter for 
surgical relich. 

The fend, like many ofhers, arose ont of an election. 
Last year there was a contest for the post of general 
headman of the boats plying between the three hatobas and 
the ships. Obashi, the late chieftain, was defeated by his 
eppenent, Nakavama, Thereupon the rejected eandidate 
established a new association, to carry freight at cheaper 
raters, which should have commenced operations on the 
O5th instant, under charter duly applied fer, and received 
from, the Kencho aathorities. It had already established 
“ts locale on the Custom Hongo ground ; and it was tliese 
premises that the Nakayama parly desired (o destroy, as 
the situation occupied ts obtristively convenient.for passen- 
gers, to say nothing of the heinous vilences of competition 
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and lower rates. The old ery of monopolists over again ! 
Vested interests must be respected! Five or six hundred 
people, through your pestilent rivalry, will be unable to 
earn as much, and that as ensily, as before! Having poti- 
tioned to this effect the authorities, who, very righteously 
disregarded the momorinl, the injured ones took the law 
into their own hands, and commilted an outrageous and 
ernel assault, resisted the police with arms and violence, 
and were only dispersed by the application of the reasoning 
they had themselves adopted. Naturally enough the men 
of the worsted party are full of rancor, and plotting for re- 
venge upon their assailants. 

Wo trust that the civil authorities will succeed in pre- 
serving order, and preventing tho recurrence of a fracas so 
dangerous and disgraccful as that which on Monday 
transformed the peaceful region of the Custom House 
of riot and bloodshed. It is also to 
be hoped that the boatmen, whether individually or 
in associations, will be allowed to pursue their avocation as 
they list, and for such prices as they can legitimately 
demand. Meanwhile we regret to hear, from inquiry 
made yesterday afternoon, that the people of the Obashi 
Company are still precluded from functioning. Doubtless 
the Kencho authorities will give the matter the attention 
(tliat is mect. 


into a field 





Vernacular papers state that Mr, Itagaki will completely 
recover from his wounds within ten days. 





The Custom’s returns for February last give the follow- 
ine resume s— 


Yen 2,518,649.208 


Imports valued at..ccccceeserees 








TEXports yy gp teeeeeceeseeere oy 2,160,237.985 

Excess of Imports ssc. Yen 358,411,223 
Customs and miscellaneons . 

duties collected wc... -ceesee oy 200,056.512 

Spears 

Import of Specie and Bullion. Yeu 669,655.160 

Export 5, 55 Ps 5 - 403,331.325 





A sketeh of the adventures of Alfred tho Great, under 
the title of “An Englizh war-record, borne on a swect- 
scented easterly wind,” has been translated aud published 
by Mr. Toda Kindo. 


According to the Rikken Seita Shimbun, a rumor is cur- 
rent to the effect that a conple of spies were recently 
detailed to watch the movements of a certain gentleman 
who has served the Government faithfully during the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since the Restoration. 
Feeling himself much aggrieved, he protested directly to 
the Emperor, who said that such proceedings were “ likely 
to estrange loyal subjects, and were very Allendvised.” 
Consequently the espionage complained of waa promptly 
removed, 


- 





Japanese journals state that a claim bas been lodged by 
tho captain of the U.$. 8. dflert against W.0 J. M.S. 
Finger Kwan for damage sustained in the recent collision 
near Kobe, 


. 





According to the Zischi Shimbun, tho nobles (Kwazoku) 
in Tokiyo: are 609, of whom 403 are heads of 
In Kivoto there 
are 95, of whom 63 are heads of fmilies aud 60 possess 


residing 
families and 566 hoid some oficial rank. 
official rank, In various other loealilies there nre 28 ; 
including heads of families 21, and holders of official rans 
18. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimtun weutions that Mr. Godai 
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intends to send three shoemnakers to China to Jearn the 
mysteries of Clinese shoe mauufacture. 





A Tokiyo paper says that Mr. K. von Eisendecher, 
Minister for Germany, accompanied by Mr. Kubayama, 
Superiutendent General of the Board of Metropolitan 
police, aud other gentlemen, visited the Ishikawa-shima 
prison on the 24th instant. 

The Choya Shimbun states that Mr. Maruyama Sukura, 
colservative, aud Director of the AZeiji Nippo, proposes to 
visit Europe shortly. 





Tho most important item of intelligence received by this 
American mail is that of the vetoing by President Arthur 
of the Chineso immigration bill passed by the Senate. A 
Wasbington telegram of April 4th, aunounces :—At 
1.30 p.m, to-day there was received at tho Senate Chamber 
the President’s veto of the Chinese Immigration bill. ‘The 
veto messnge is a long and elaborate document, aud minute- 
Jy reviews the negocintions for the treaty between the 
Chinese and American Commissioners. ‘The President 
snide that after careful consideration he returned the bill 
wth objections. Ife hold that it conflicted with treaty 

v. . 7, aud violated the falth. of the Nation. He 
obligation. 

-eress would etidenvor to find another 
hoped that Con, . : 
. ‘the expectations of the people of 


remedy tl ’ 
i fa ee ee Aict with the right of China. 
the United States, and not con. tad by its noisy ex 
~FOx 1S - 


Lhe Pacific Coast, as it is represen. nop . 

altfornia tells 
ponents in the Press, is furions. Tho A/ta u.. fwd b 
us that the news of the President’s veto was rece:. - 
all citizens of San Francisco with the feeling that n calamity 
had overtaken the Coast, Large crowds gathered around 
the bulletin boards, and on the street corners, and strongly 
criticised the action of the President. All classes, rich and 
poor, lawyers, brokers, bankers, merchants, and working- 
men, for a time deserted their business, and united in the 
strongest expressions of regret and indignation. ‘There 
was no disturbance in any part of the city, the unanimity 
of sentiment of all citizens ‘preventing any wrangling. 
There was no one to express approval of the veto, and thus 
invite © resentment which would have resulted in a dis- 
turbance. But at the samo time there were no eXprossions 
or signs indicating a disposition to indulge in’ acts of hosti- 
lity towards the Chinese. 


*K 
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There's an indecent lot of buncombe over this bnsiness. 
Thins, “the flag over the A/ta Office was placed at half- 
mast on the receipt of the depressing news of the veto of 
the Lill to suspend the immigration of the Chinesa to this 
country. ‘The Democratic Stato Central Committee, in 
anticipation of an approval of the bill, had ordered an ex- 
penditure of 8200 for a salute, whieh was to have been fired 
by Company B of the Second Regiment. » Extra 
policemen were stationed about Chinatown, and at police 
headquarters a delachment was massed in readiness for any 
-disttrbances. None cccurred, and really none were anti- 
cipaled, so thoroughly are the people disposed to rely upon 
lawful relief for redress of erievance; but the police 
Upon the 


strects the situation was discussed as mueli as during the day, 


authorities very properly took preeautions, 


Ihnots: of men listened to speeches from trifling orators ; 
but, generally, cilizens needed and heeded no stimnlation 
fo their unensiness and dissatisfuetion. On the steps of the 
Mint, and ina building in the Vieinily, impromptn meetings 
were held, composed largely of working men, Aliempts 


were made by the speakers to arouse in their listeners a 
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disposition to remedy the evil in their own way, regardless 
of law, if the Central Government would do nothing. But 
no such disposition was disclosed by the people generally, 
as thoroughly as they despise the defeat of legislation so 
necessary for their welfare.” 





Vernacular journals contain full accounts of the outrage 
perpetrated by Koreans upon Japanese resideuls of Gensan- 
shin. Five of the latter were ov a shooting excursion some 
miles from the settlement, when they were mobbed and stoned 
by natives, with the result that onc of their number was killed 
on the spot: two were seriously wounded ; and the other 
two oscaped unhurt, through sheer speed, from terrible peril. 





We moke the following extracts from the Chosen Shimpo (a 
Jupauese newspaper published in Korea) lately received :— 
Eighty soldiers who have been drilled at Soul by Licuten- 
ant Horimoto, have improved so greatly that they are no 
longer inferior to Japanese troops. ‘Two hundred and fifty 
others lave nearly completed their coursé. Their uniform 
and headgear remain Korean, but are modified more or 
less in accordance with the necessities of modern drill. In 
fine, the Government scems to be paying much atlention to 
military and naval organization. A native military in- 
structor attends tho parade every day and works hard to 
acquire and impart knowledge. ‘In the beginning of Marchi 
last a literate, by name Qo [eisen, of the province of 
Chiusei, memorialized the King to abstain from intercourse 
with Japan ; but his petition was rejected. An ex-official, 
Ri Kokuwo, holds that it is an urgent necessity for the Korea 
of the present dny to extend her foreign relations, and to 
consolidate her military system. Gio Inchiu, one of the 

‘aven Korean gentlemen that came to Japan Inst year, 






Ctr ho was reputed to be the most tulented and 
and Wa. * man of the party, has, in compliance with the 
accomplishea Talin Kun (father by blood of the 


counsel of Prince 4 anti-progressionists) and others, 
King, and leader of tu, ‘a his return from Shanghai. 
joined the conservatives sinc. ~ stating that Japan is 
He lias lately addressed the King ~any respects; that, 
very suspicious, and not trustworthy in ma. “mate friend 
therefore, it is not good to enter into any inv. Sould be 
ship with her; but that relations with Chinn s. the 
encouraged. China’s example should bo followed by . 

peninsular kingdom iu the management of all affairs. The 
memorialist has gained confidence in the Celestial Empire 
through a recent iuterview with Li Hung Chang—and so 
forth. ‘The King, it is said, was very angry at the sug- 
gestion, aud, summoning the writer to his presence, 
sternly reprimanded him. Before these reproaches the writer 
was speechless, and has since become insane. Some think 
that ho is only feigning insanity, because he has no excuse 
to offer either to his Sovereigu or his party. It is reported 
that ‘Taiin Kun has lately sent secret messages to Li Hung 
Chang, asking for his assistance in protecting Kore. from 
foreign intercourse. Whether this be true or not is not 
known ; but at any rate the report has re-excited the popu- 
lar mind which was once appeased, and the Japanese settlers 
are very uneasy. The Teishin men residing i: Fu an 
have recently instituted a friendly society, whose objects 
are to foster harmony among themselves, to render mn- 
tual assistance, and to be suave in their dealings, whether 
with their conntrymen or natives.—Japanese men-of-war 
have visited Kanyeki, near the Korean capital, several 
times, but hittért> no native dignitary visited them. 
Quite recently, however, when the Ses: Kan was lying 
there, seven high officials came on board by special order 
of their Monarch, and inspected all parts of the ship 
and witnessed a drill of the crow. In Soul even the pro- 
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Japanese officials, fearing to fall under the suspicion of the 
anti-progressionists, A short time ago Bin, a prominent 
official of progressive opinion, being attacked by hemo- 
ptysis, applied to tha’ Japanese military surgeon, Mr. 
Mayeda, for treatment, but, when the doctor went to the 
house, adinittance was refused at the gate. Ie foreed his 
way in and was received very courteonsly.—It is said that 
the Koreans who havo visited Japan, officially or privately, 
since the advent of the Envoy Kin WKishiu in tho summer 
of 1876, are more than five huydyet in numbor.—Trade at 
Fusan continues to be dull, and conseqnently many of the 
Geiterally 


rpeakingy fur one settler who arrives, nine leave the coun- 


sinall Japanese merchants are returning home. 


try. : 


— 





Me:srs, HIanabusa and JXondo, Mintster at Soul and 
Consul at Pusan respectively, with an escort’of six police- 
officers Jeft for Korea by the Gentar Jfarn on the 26th 
Instant for Kobe, whenee they will procged to their desti- 
nation in the fwwadks Kean. 


meee ee 


Qaite a fect of trim, handy, and well-emanned craft of 


wor Fchooners has Jately sailed from this) port for a suminer 


ernise among the islands .of the Nothern seas of Japan. 
Their principal pursuit is seasotter hunting—in itself a 
Yet it should be conducted 
with some di-eretion, and a regard to the interests of 


legitimate and manly avecation. 
pesterily. «As if is at present cariicd on, we fear that a 
useful amphibious animal will soou become as extinct as 
the Dodo, in the IXuiile and other islands of the Northern 
Pacific. As we have seein, one by one, the otler-hunting 
vessels spread their white wings and speed away, we 
the 
ever thought ef taking any measures for the protection 


Nordenskjold has 


have wondered whether Japanese Government has 
of the propagation of a valuable beast. 
the 


they are almost dontesticated—-by the Russians on Behring’s 


told how jealously creatures are preserved— how 


Island, how rigidly the “close time?’ is guarded, and how 
Why 


should not the Japancse Government, in the exercise of its 


even the number to be annually destroyed is regulated, 


right and in universal interest, adopt some analogous meae 
sven as this note is being written we observe that 
It says that 
the defunct Kailakusht endeavoured to safeguard the otters 


gures ? 
the Hocht Shimbun touches the same key, 


from a system of indiscriminate slaughter, but in vain; and 
that the functionaries of the newly established prefectures 
of Hokkpido have now petitioned the Central Government 
to emit and cufyree a code of regalations which shall meet 
a caso that demands urgent attention. One can but trust 
that the matler will reecive prompt attention. 


a 


Weare informed that shortly after the arrival of the S.S. 
Sunda from Mongkong, the customs officials, whose suspi- 
cions had been aroused, stopped some of the dirty linen 
Janded the vessel in the usual 
routine, and discovered that it had been made the cloak for 


smuggling opium. 


by the washermen from 
The indiscretion of some one or other 
Jed to the prime mover getting. wind of this: or if not the 
prime mover, at any rate one of the saloon boys who had 
been several years in the company’s employ has deserted, 
and his whereabouts is nob yet ascertained. He may be 
How sone oitivs ou his way back to the Flowery Land re- 
jrcing in his own immunity andthe success of past ventures, 
as boldly and more snecessfully effceted. 


Vie Layo Sninnra svys that last year, the price of ries 


being high, ouly a stall puantity of the grain was exported 3 
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grossivnists refuse to have any direct intercourse with the |of this year, as much as 45,1L1 Koku had been shipped 


away up to the 25th of last month. 





We learn that the Tokiyo Fu Assembly has resolved, in 
conformity with a proposal of Mr, Fujita Mokichi (Director 
of the Hachi Shimbun), to memorialize the Government to 
establish a system of public election of the Magistrates of 
urban and raral divisions, 


According to the native papers, a severe case of cholera 
occurred at Moto-machi, Yokohama, on the 26th instant. 
The patient died within ten hours after being attacked. 


The “Fiji Shimpo now aaserts that, as was previously re- 
ported, His Imperial dighness Prinee Arisugawa, Second 
Minister of State, will shortly be despatche! to Russia to 
attend the Czar’s coronation, and that Mr. Hayashi, one of 
the Chief Seeretaries of ths Public Works Department, has 
already been appointed to accompany him. 





Local Representative Assemblies will probably shortly be 
introduced into the new prefectures of the Northern island. 





The recent attack by Koreans upon Japanese subjects 
eecurred near Gensanshin, and not Fusan, as at first stated. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that Mr. Mayeda, Consul 
General, has returned to Japan and had an interview at 
Kobe with Mr. Hanabusa, Minister to the Court at Soul, 
who left Tokivo for his post a few days age, 








ABOLITION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


(Translated from the Aefzat Zasshi.) 
LContinued frem the 21st instant.) 
E have already explained in two preceding issues how 
the moicty ef our customs duties is, in effeet, borne 
by the foreigners with whom we (rade. And hence there 
are some who assert that these taxes cannot be abolished with 
due regard to the national benefit. ‘They say that “it is to 
the advantage of a nation to tax its countrymen lightly and 
foreigners heavily, Should customs duties be enhanced for 
the sake of the revenue they provide, while domestic taxes 
are lightened, the people will be exempt from heavy imposta, 
For instance, supposing the annual revenue of Japan to be 
sixty million yen, and we derive the whole of it from customs 
duties, then the half, that is, thirty million yen, will be paid 
by the foreigners, and the other half, thirty millon yen, by us, 
Thus, our conntiymen will elude just one half of the levy at 
the expense of the alicns. 1s not this a vreat gain for our 
country Po When the taxes in the interior are diminished, 
our commerce will, as a consequence, be rendered prus- 
perous, the happiness of the people will be augmented’ and 
thus the wealth and power of the country will be advan- 
ved, Tanto matters of economy considerations of morality 
emnot enter, We need. not care whether the aliens are ins 
jured by the imposts or not; but should only be joyful to 
relieve our countrymen from a heavy charge. ‘Therefore 
thg customs duties, although they may be expensive and 
in themselves injurious to commerce, are yet generally 
beneficial inasmuch as they are assessed upon strangers 
in a large proportion, At the present day, when all 
nations are in brisk competition with one another, 
this system of faxes is the most profitable to the 
country employing it; and so it should not be abolished.” 
Mr. Mill, in the clauses previously quoted, writes: “A> 
country cannot be expected to renounce the power of taxing 
foreigners, unless foreigners will in retura practise towards 
itself the same forbearanee. Lhe only mode in which a coun- 
try can save itself from being a loser by the duties imposed 
by other countries on its eommodities, is to impose cor- 
responding duties on Uieirs.”” These fallacious propositions 
are most acceptable Co the ears of ordinary men; and so we 
must pidtindy indicate their errors. Our arganients require 
to be very close; and therefore we hope that our readers 
wil follow them with attention, Beyond all question, the 
profil of a country consists in charging much of its expendis 


but that, as it has constantly depreciated eince the beginning | ture upon foreigners; but we must inquire whether we casa 
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attain our object of making the aliens liable for any great 
part of our revenue by imposing heavy customs’ duties upon 
them. ‘The principle of making our expenditure fall upon 
strangers by collecting taxes from them, is not borne out by 
imposing heavy customs duties ; because, if such-imposts are 
lightened, yet should there be an increase in the total amount 
collected, the effect may still be to make the foreignors pay 
n great deal. Hence we see that the question of causing them 
to contribute largely toward our expenditure, is not at one 
with that of increasing the customs duties, but is identical 
with that which, in its purport, is to augment our foreign 
trade, and thus to enlarge the source from which we derive 
our taxes. For instance, though the customs duties in 
England are Jess than in France, yet their total amount 
is greater in the former than in the latter country. 
. This ig because England charges much of her expenditures 
upon strangers, although she imposes light customs’ duties. 
Hence the desire of our rulers should be to render our 
country as much like England as possible. Here is another 
example. In the year 1825, when the English Government 
diminished by half the original duty of one shilling per pound 
on the coffee produced in India, and that of two shillings and 
six pence per pound, in the same ratio, on that produced in 
other countries, the consumption suddenly increased by more 
than triple the former amount; and in 1841 the total receipts 
derived from this source were upwards of double those so 
obtained before the diminution of the duties. Such a fact 
we have frequently seen in the history of customs duties. 
And so we are convinced that, in order to make foreigners 
supply our revenue, wo must pursue just some such policy. 
It would be quite impossible to tax, to the amount of sixty 
million yen, our foreign commerce, as its total is only about 
that amount. Should we endeavor to impose that sum 
directly upon exports and imports, the advantage of the 
trade will then be seriously reduced, and the foreigners will 
no longer import their commodities into our country ; nor 
will our countrymen make exports abroad. ‘Thus the foreign 
trade being entirely destroyed, our Government will be 
unable to derive any part of its revenue therefrom. Even 
although transactions may still be carried on in a few 
staples, yot the income of the Government will be vastly 
decreased. Where then will be its chance of collecting 
Jutiea to the extent of sixty million yen from this source ? 


Nevertheless, while the imports bave been decreased to 
their lowest possible point, the Government receipts would 
be greatly reduced, even though foreign trade may have 
been augmented. The reason is obvious. Heuce, though 
the reduction of the duties is our financial object, yet taxa- 
tion must be made in due and proper degree. Foreign trade 
should be taxed in the proportion of the imposts levied upon 
domestic commerce; and in doing this we can abolish 
customs duties. We will explain how. 


If we consider the subject of taxes inductively, we shall sce 
that there is no particular reason to collect export and im- 
pert duties at custom housez, Our readers will readily agree 
with us in the proposition that we may obtain exactly the 
same result by imposing the equivalent of the sum so derived 
in taxes upon the ground and houses occupied by export and 
import merchants, or upon the producers of exports and the 
consumers of imports, Hence, any financier desiring to 
acquire a vast revenue through foreign trade, must keep the 
two following points in mind :—first, that he cannot accom- 
plish his object by heavy taxation ; and, secondly, that for- 
eignera may be made contributory in part to our revenue, even 
though we do not levy any customs dutice, Should these two 
propositions bs thoroughly recognized, then any able man will 
easily perceive how, without custems duties, he can attain 
the desired object through a dand-tax upon all mer- 
chants and manufacturers interested in exports, and upon 
all merchants, and manufacturers dealing in, and consumers 
of, imports, There being no abstract difference between 
foreign and domestic trade, a system of assessment which is 
most harmless for the latter is least injurious to the former. 
We have previously minutely explained that, of all imposts, 
a land-tax ia the least prejudicially felé; and that it is the 
most equitable of any. Hence we conclude that, by 
means of a land-tax imposed upon those who are interested 
in exports and imports, instead of customs duties, we can 
accomplish our object of making the foreigners contribute 
the major part of ourrevenue., ‘The land-tax however, having 
no relation perceptible, at first sight, to importa and ex- 
ports, our readers may contemn our humble views. Do 
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not let them do so! That tax has just the same connection 
with foreign as it has with dumestie conimeres. : 

To illustrate this, Supposing that the one million people 
living in Tokiyo Fa, depend solely upon the produee of the 
neighbouring prefectures for their clothes and provisions, then 
the demand of the metropolitan residents will have to be 
supplied from without the eapital. In this ease a land 
tax Imposed’ upon the one million citizens is exactly identi- 
eal with the import and export duties assessed on their ex- 
fernal trade; beeause the merehandize going into and out of * 
the city has to bear it. ITenee it is evident that in propor- 
tion as the external trade is prosperous, the amount of 
the tax collected should inerease. Again, supposing that 
five hundred thousand of the residents depend upon 
the produce of the neighbouring localities ; while the other 
five hundred thousdnd rely upon the internal econmmerce of 
the city fur their necessaries of life, then one-half of the 
citizens have tu obtain their clothes and provisions by 
transactions Letwecn- themselves, while the other moiety 
of the population is dependent on trade with the pro. 
vinces, In this case exactly half of the tax imposed 
on the metropolitans would be borne by its external 
cummerce, Any one who has equal respect for both 
kinds of trade will approve of such a system of taxation, 
Should we exempt the internal transactions from all levies, 
and make a double charge upon those five hundred thousand 
peoplsu who are interested in the external commerce, the 
latter will soon be ruined, and we skall be quite unable 


then to collect the double amount on the internal 
trade; for a heavy tax on a_ small transaction has 
the effect of stopping it altogether. ILow much more 


extensive would the application of this axiom be if 
an octroi system were applied.  Ilence we see that the 
only effeeb of charging in ‘Tokiyo Fu a heavy tax on the 
people in other localities is to augment the external trade, 
Our readers should be well aware of the benefit of adopting, 
on a grand seale, the system of distribution of labour in this 
councction, instead of confining commerce to a certain 
locality, and therefore we believe that, as regards the general 
augmentation of production, our gain in increasing the 
internal business would in no respect be sulficient to make 
good the loss incurred by suppressing the external, 

In fine, taxes must be distributed impartially over all 
productions. All the phenomena, whether material or 
iumaterial, of the economical world, are of the same relative 
value and alike tend to supply the demands of humanity. 
Therefore we must say that when legislators calculate taxes 
on different bases, making one light and the other heavy, 
arguing that because education is valuable it should be pro- 
moted, and that wine and tobacco being of no importance 
should be suppressed—they act in opposition to the true laws 
of economy. Do they adopt the best measures for exalting the 
happiness of the human race PIs it not in defiance of the 
principles of political economy to impose, 13 many nations 
actually do in the present day, heavy duties on forcign 
trade? In every country of the world there exists a system 
of land-tax, which, in its effect, falls in part upon the domes- 
tic, and in part upon the foreign trade, as we have stated 
above. To levy customs duties upon foreign commerce in 
addition to imposing a land-tax is just the same as if we 
charged double for the purpose of suppressing foreign trade 
altogether, Is this not analogous to a process which would 
encourage education, and suppress all luxuries? The pur- 
suance of such a policy must cause great injury through the 
clashing of vayious economical phenomena; and so we can 
but wish that all the peoples of the earth should abolish 
their customs’ duties and carry on their foreign, on the same_ 
principle as their domestic, trade. Therefore we'have indi- 
cated, above, the fact that, by the substitution of a land tax 
for customs duties we shall still levy taxes upon the for- 
eigners, Our readers should recognize that our arguments 
are, in no respect, based upon any consideration of morality ; 
and that we are not regardless of the national bencfit. We read 
that in bygone days the Yonezawa clan collected taxes at 
barriers established on all sidea of its jurisdiction. Sinco 
the system has been abolished, has that community guffered 
any loss? We opine not. In the present day a system of 
export duty obtains in Hokkaido; bué will that island sustain 
detriment when it is ubolished? On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the commerce of the island -will prosper in con- 
sequence. And we are convineed that the same will be the 
case with our country also, when it has abolished Customs’ 


duties, 
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REPORT 
OF 
COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY 
HIS IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT 
TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE LOSS OF THE BRITISH BARQUE 

FORWARD HO. 


(Continued from last Saturdoy.) 


Febrnary 27th. 

Fukuda Isami, Kocho of Omoye and Otobe, voluntarily re- 
appeared and stated :—On thinking over my evidence of yester- 
day, [remember that I did not state that when I left the beach on 
the 28th [instructed two men, one named Takasnakia Genshiro 
and the other Nakamichi Choroku to look after the goods being 
landed, not only on that day but on the following, or as long as 
the vessel was there. ‘These men are both fishermen. I also 
wish to state that I remember when [ went along-ide the vessel 
on the 28th there was a large boat near her, containing some 
ten or more men, and that as socn as they saw ine they rowed 
away. I do not know where that boat belonged to; but she 
probably came from Yona, a stnall place close by. On = the 
morning of the 29th I sent Yokota Toyokichi, u clerk of mine, 
to the beach; and on his return he reported to me that there 
were some boats there, and also that he had seen a man from 
Otobe Mura, named Ito Mokusaimon, walking about. 


Signed and Sealed by 'ukuD«a Isamt. 


Takusaka Genshiro stated:—I am a fisherman residing in 
this village. On the morning of the 28th of November last TI 
was fishing on the south side of the bay and saw a vessel 
of foreign form entering. I was fishing for Awabi, there were 
three others in tha boat with me. They were Sajiyemon, 
Otvohachi, and Yukichi, all of this village. ‘he vessel came in 
and anchored, ufler which seeing persons on board waving 
their hands I went alongside, and some packages were put 
into my boat. There were two boxes nnd two bags; two 
foreigucrs came and accompanied the goods on shore, and land- 
ed them. I saw several packages ou the beach at this time. 
Two or three boats from Otobe Mura were discharging gouds 
there. I returned to the vessel accompanied by the two for- 
cigners, and had two more boxes and two canvas bags put into 
my boat. These also were landed by the foreigners. I did 
not again return to the vessel. I was nol asked todo so. My 
boat was then pulled up. About four o'clock on that after- 
noon I wasxent for by the Kocho. When I arrived at his office 
he instructed me to take care that there were no slrange boats 
nbout the vessel, which I consequently did. On observing a 
large boat near her I lauuched mine and went off, accompanied 
by Nakamichi Chorokn. On going alongside this boat I saw she 
had some rope in her, and enquired where they had got 
it from. To this they replied that it had been given 
them by the people of the vessel. She was a large boat 
and had more than ten men inher. She did not belong either 
to this village or Otobe Mura. [ recognized one man in her 
from Otobe Mura; his name is Gengi. Idid not know the 
boat or any of the other men. On going alongside I told them 
I had been instructed by the Kocho not to allow auy boat near 
the vessel, on which they went away southward. I returned 
to the shore, and after reporting tho circumstances to 
the Kocho went to my house. On the 29th, under instructions 
from the Kocho, I, immediately after breakfast, went to the 
beach to see that no irregularities were going on. On that 
occasion I saw two boats belonging to Otobe Mura, in one there 
were several foreigners going off to the vessel. I then with 
Nakamichi Choroku, ihe my boat and went off also so as 
to prevent these boatmen from going on board. After this I 
landed, pulled my boat up and went to my house, as it was 
commencing to rain. Isaw no goods on the beach cither when 
I started or returned. I did not go down again that day. On 
the 30th I went to the beach for the purpose of fishing, but as 
it was blowing hard I did not go out. There were no boats 
near the vessel that day, it was bluwing too hard. 

By Mr. Cunningham.—When I went off to the ship on the 
29th, I did not see any boats around her. 


Signed and Sealed by TakasSaka GENSIHIRO. 


Nakamichi Choroku stated :—I am a fisherman living in this 
village” On the 28th of November last I was in a boat with 
four others, nnmed Yohei, Sinzo, Jinroku, and ‘Take, all 
belonging to this village. We were fishing for Awabi, and 
whilst thus employed saw a foreign formed vessel outside of 
Mamako-sima, standing in for this bay. ‘The vessel came in 
and anchored ; and secing persons waying their hands on board 
her, we went alongside. At this time only one other boat was 
there: it belonged to Genshiro, of this village. As soon as I 
reached the vessel one wooden box and three leathern covered 
packages were put into my bont, and a Japanese, whom I took 
to be an Interpreter, accompanied the goods to the shore, aud 
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{there handed them over to some three foreigners who were 
standing on the beach. <Afler the goods were landed, I took 
the Japanese, at his request, back to the vessel, and then re- 
turned to the shore and went to my house, which I reached at, 
I should think, about four in the afternoon. I pulled my boat 
up on the beach before leaving her, and did not return 
on that day. About dark the samo evening the Kocho 
sent for me, and on going to his office he enquired whether or 
no I had seen any strange boat near the vessel. To this I 
replied that just as I was starting for the vessel I had seen one 
large boat going away from her. That boat did not belong 
to this village. I think she came from Tsugaru-ichi, near to 
Yamada. I could not recognize any of the men. ‘The Kocho 
then told me that he had other men for watching on the beach 
that night, and therefore I could goaway. The following morn- 
ing about ten o'clock, the Kocho again sent for mo and 
instrneted me to go to the bench and seo if there were any 
strange boats about the vessel. I did as directed, and not 
seeing any boats I returned, and reported to the Kocho. I did 
not see any people about the beach either Japanese or 
foreigners. After I had made my report to the Kocho I 
started out fishing ; but it coming ou to rain, I was returning 
about noon, when as I was passing the vessel some persons 
waved their hands ; and consequently I went on board, together 
with GensLiro and Hachi-hei. We remained on board a few 
moments and then returned to the shure. At. that time there 
were no Japanese on board excepting ourselves, I saw three 
or four foreigners there, there was a foreign boat alongside at 
the time. When we landed we pulled up the boat, and 1 went 
to my honse and did not again leave it that day. ; 

Nakamichi Cloroku, recalled, stated :—I had omitted to say 
that on the evening of the 28h I went with Genshiro in his 
boat, nnd seeing a large boat near the foreign vessel we went 
alongside her, and some conversation tok place between the 
crew of that boat and Genshiro, but I do not know what was 
said as Tam a little deaf. I did not see what was in that boat. 
T recognized one of the men: his name was Genyi and he was 
from Otobe Mura. I think it was the boat I saw near the vessel 
in the morning. I think so because they were both ten onred 
boats. I did not know the boats; but I ain sure it was employ- 
ed in the shibe fishing. On the afternoon of the 29%b, when 
returning to my louse, Emet one Ito Mokusaimon, of Otehe 
Mura, going towards the beach. 


Signed and Sealed by Nakamicit Crhonoxe. 


Yokota Toyokichi stated :—Iam Clerk to the Kocho of this 
village. Under his instructions, on the morning of the 29th 
of November last, I went down to the beach. T was told to go 
and see if there were any strange boats abont the vessel. On 
reaching the shore I saw threo or four small boals. They all, [ 
think, belonged to Otobe mura, Fach one contained three or 
four men ; no other boats were abont, Seme foreigners went 
off in one to the vessel, and two other started out in the direc- 
tion of Otobe mura. There were no goods as far as I could 
see in cither of the boats. ‘There was one man walking about 
the beach, from Otobe mura: bis name is Ito Mokusaimon. I 
did not speak to him. T saw the boat, after putting the foreign- 
crs on bonrd the vessel, go away in the direction of Olobe 
mura. After this I returned to the office and did not go to the 
beach that day. ‘There were no goods on the beaeh whilst I 
was there. On the morning of the 30th I was sent by the Ko- 
cho to the Gun-yaksho of Miyako. After the boat had started 
with the foreigners for the vessel I saw Genshiro and Choroku 
launch their boat: but did not see them follow the other. I 
did not go to tho beach at all on the 28th. 


Signed and Scaled by Yoxora Toyoxicir. 


" Usuki Kashiro stated :—I am a farmer living in this village. 
When the foreign vessel arrived here in November last, the 
Captain and four other foreigners were sent to my house. I 
did not provide them with any food, as the Kocho told me they 
would bring thoir own. They brought biscuit and meat 
and what other food I do not know. I believe they all had 
their meals at one of the other houses. When the Captain 
went away, lic made me a present of two clocks and a_baro- 
meter, and I received a share of a few cooking utensils which he 
had ordered to be divided between the three honses at which 
the crew hid lodged. 'fhese articles have now all been handed 
over, free of charge, to some foreigner* who arrived here a 
short time since. ‘he foreigners occupied two rooms of my 
house, each cight mats. 


Signed and Sealed by Us x1 Kasiiro. 


Amatzu Yadeinge stated :—I am a farmer living in this vil- 
lage. After the foreign vessel arrived here IT had some six men 
sent tomy house. J did not supply them with any food ex- 
cepting a few eggs. I was told by the Kocho that the sick men 
would be with me, and that I was tosupply them with any food 
they asked for. ‘These men all took their meals with the others 
at the house of Kahei. The Captain left two flags at my 
house, and just before his departure I sent these to bim, but 
they were brought back to me by the Japanese Tomigoro. The 


* The representative of tho purchaser of the wreok, 
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cooking utensils left behind were, I was told by Kahei, given to 
him to Le distributed between the three houses at which the 
crew had lodged. ‘T'hese articles have now all been given over 
‘free of charge to a foreigner who arrived here n short Lime ago 
and claimed the wreck. 


Signed and Sealed by AmMArzu YADEINGE. 


Nishinei Sadazo stated :—I am a police constable. Icame to 
this place from Miyako on tho 29th of November last, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. On my arrival I went direct to 
the Kocho, and after hearing from him all particulars of what 
had happened, I proceeded to the Captain’s quarters, but found 
he was absent. I however saw some foreigners there, and also 
n Japanese named Tomigoro. I gave my card to one of the 
foreigners and explained that I had been sent for their pro- 
tection. ‘This was a little before dark. I did not go 
down to the beach that night, but went on the following 
morning. No complaint was made to me regarding any robbery. 
On the 2ud of December the shipwrecked crew all started 
for Kuwagasaki, I lovked after loading the baggage on the 
coolies and bullocks, ‘l'here were 23 or 24 bullocks, and a con- 
siderable number of meu and women to carry the govds across 
the mountains to Shirahama. I should think there were about 
thirty men and women. Amongst the baggage there were 
several heavy boxer, und many cunvas bags; also about six 
heavy cases and some biscuit. [cannot say of what the other 
things consisted. Whilst the sailors were here there was no 
complaint regarding their conduct. 


Signed and Sealed by Nisuiner Sapazo. 
(Adjourned). 
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Kikawa Knahei, recalled, stated :—The articles which have 
been handed over to a certain foreigner, who arrived here a short 
time ago and claimed the wreck, were given to me by the for- 
eiguers of the vessel, through ‘'omigoro. They were given me 
on account of the foreigners having lived in my house. A 
policeman was present during the conversation between myself 
and ‘lomigoro. ‘Tomigoro said the foreigners would, at Kuwa- 
gasaki, live on Japanese food, and consequently did not re- 
quire cooking utensils. I at onco made a report of the circum- 
stauce to the Kocho, and gave him a list of the things. The 
cauvas was brought to my house by one of the foreigners, but 
I do not kuow which one ; on their departure it was put into 
my hands by one of them. I was told to divide the cooking 
utensils between the three houses in which the men had lived. 
‘The articles were :— 


1 Glass. 

1 Piece of Leather. 

5 Tin plates. 

1 Spoon. 

1 Plate. 

1 Saucepan. 

15 Fathoms of New Canvas. 


Signed and Sealed by Kikawa KAnet, 


Maikawa Gensuke stated :—I am a fisherman living in this 
village. Ou the 28th of November last I saw a foreign form- 
ed vessel come into this bay. I was at the time in my boat 
with four other men, named Meikawa Kotaro, Tadimora Iwadji, 
Kigawa Yasunojo, and Uji. After the vessel anchored I went 
alongside her, and two boxes and two bags were put into my 
boat ; 2 foreigner accompanied them and landed them on the 
beach, after which I took bim back to the ship, and then return- 
ed to the shore and pulled up my boat. It was about four o'clock 
in the afternoon when my boat was pulled up. I saw a few 
boats abont. ‘Two or three of them muy have belonged to Otobe 
Mura. I saw some goods on the beach that day, but I gannot 
siy how many, or of what description they were. Some for- 
eigners were looking after them. After my boat was pulled 
up I remained near the beach, in the salt house, for a short 
time, and then went to my own house. On the 2th after 
breakfast I went to the beach to keep watch, by order of the 
Kocho and remained there till about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, I did not sec any goods landed that day. I was not 
on the beach the whole day but was backwards and forwards 
between my house and the beach. I was about one hour on 
the beach during that day. I was paid twenty-five sen for 
watching on the beach. 

Signed and Sealed by Maikawa GENSUKE. 


Ushirogawa Tokomatsu stated :—I ama fisherman living in 
this village. On the morning of the 28th of November last I, 
with four others, at the request of Kikawa Kahei, went off to 
a foreign formed vessel which was at tho time standing in 
towards this bay. When we reached the vessel she was about 
100 fathoms inside of Mamako-sima. ‘hero was a little wind 
from the Northward. I saw the vessel, had some sails set: I 
think two. On arriviig alongside I said I had come to pilot 
her to Yamada, but some one on board who spoke Japanese 
well, I think be was a Japanese, said “ we aro going to anchor in 
this bay.” I replied :—* this bay is very small and not good.to 
anchor in.” ‘Lhe vessel came in and anchored, we fullowing 
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her ata short distnrice. After she anchored I went alongside, 
having been called by people on board. One foreigner im- 
mediately lowered liimself£ into my boat, and four boxes, three 
bags, some bottles, and. other small packages were put into 1, 
After-which three other foreigners entered. We then rowed on 
shore and Janded tho goods, one foreigner remaining in the boat 
and three receiving ths articles ou shore. The boat IT was in 
was the first one to receive any goods from the vessel. We then, 
together with one foreigner, returned to the vessel, aud there 
received, I think, three boxes and two bags. ‘I'wo other 
foreigners then came into the beat, and we returned to the 
shore and Janded the goods ; after which T went back to she ship 
with two of the foreigners. On reaching the vessel these two 
mnen went on board; and J, thinking the boat was no longer 
required was about to return to the shore but was called back, 
and on our returning four foreigners came into the boat, and 
went on shore with us. Alter reaching the shore I pulled 
my boat up and then went away. This was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. During the time I was attending tho vessel 
I saw several boats employed from tls village, and I think 
two or three from Otobu Mura. There was also a large fish- 
ing boat in the bay, but I did not see her near the vessel. I 
did not know the boat, and being so far off I could not re- 
cognize any of the men. It was a Shibi fishing boat. After 
my boat was pulled up I went to my house, and did not leave 
it that evening. On the 29th, by order of the Kocho, I, 
immediately after breakfast, went to the beach and remained 
thure till about two o'clock in tho afternoon, when it com- 
menced to rain, and consequently I returned to my house. 
During that day I saw about two bouts from Otobe Mura, 
and one from this village, landing goods. I saw some goods on 
the beach that day, and some foreigners looking after them. 
Kikawa Kahei's boat was not Jaunched the whole of the 29th. 
I did not go on board the vessel at all, nor did any one 
from my boat. 
Signed and Sealed by Usutro-Gawa ‘LOKOMATSU. 


(Adjourned.) 





KuwaGasaAki, March Sth, 1882. 


Kawai Onichiro stated :—I am an Officer of the Police 
(Keibu) stationed at Miyako. On the 29th of November last, un- 
derstanding that a foreign vessel had put into Omoye in distress, 
and that the crew had landed there, I, in company with a police 
constable named Chiba Nobuatsu, left this place on that even- 
ing, arriving at Omoye about one o'clock on the following 
morning. About cight o’clock that morning (Nov. 30th) I, 
together with Mii Kanimichi and Kudo Uichi, Sceretarics to 
the Miyako Guncho, went to the Captain’s lodgings but found 
him absent. He, however, shortly arrived; and, through a 
Japanese boy belonging to the vessel, named Tomigoro, we 
expressed our sorrow for his misfortunes, and told him wo 
desired to render him any assistance in our power. ‘To this 
the Captain replied, he had sufficient provisions and clothing, 
and only desired to start for Miyako as soon as possible. He 
did not once mention to me that any robbery had taken place. 
Had he doneso, I shonld at that time have had but little difficul- 
ty in discovering tho thieves. I had then three police constables 
with me, two having previously goue to the place. On tho 
morning of the 50th at about eleven oclock I, in company 
with the tw6 Secretaries from the Gunyakusho, went to the 
beach, it was then blowing fresh but not so hard as to make 
it dificult for boats to communicate between the ship and 
shore. On that afternoon I was told the vessel had.sunk about 
one o'clock. On the following morning, December ist, I, to- 
gether with Kudo Uiclri, went to the Captain’s lodgings, where 
we found him. We then‘ explained that, now his vessel had 
sunk, and as they were all going away, it would be necessary for 
him to give a letter stating that he would have no claim for 
auy damage or loss that might happen to the wreck after his 
abandonment of it. To this he replied, that as the vessel had 
sunk be no longer had any interest in, or responsibility concern- 
ing her, and therefore could nut give any such letter. He ask- 
ed us to take charge of tho boats belonging to the vessel which 
were on the beach, but we told him we had no authority so to 
do. ‘lhe Japanese 'Tomigoro acted as Interpreter at the con- 
versation; two forcignucrs who spoke a liltle Japanese were 
also present. This letter was asked for under a regulation pub- 
lished by the Government in the 3rd year of Meiji. The captain 
may have understood that we wished him to resign his claim to 
the wreck ; but what wo endeavoured to make bim understand 
was that, if the wreck was entirely abandoned by him, he should 
not make any claim for any loss however arising. It was tho 
duty of the Secretary of the Guncho to ask the Captain for 
such a letter : he would hare been blamed had he not done sv. 
I merely went with him, it was not my business. Nothing was 
said to the Captuin about detaining him.at Omoye if he did not 
give the letter asked for. On the 2nd of December, all remov- 
ed to Kuwayasaki. On, I think, the 3rd of December, I was 
present with the Guncho at this house, when he, the G unch, 
asked the Captain to give a similar letter, which he again re- 
fused to do, and after a few moments conversation left tho 
room, together with a tall foreigner who was fcting aa inter- 
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preter. (Mr. Liddell}. On the 6th or 7th, the Guncho and I 
again called to see the Captain ; but there being no one present 
who could interpret, no conversation took place. The for- 
eigner who could speak Japanese walked out of the room as 
soon as we entered it. On the arrival of the crew here 
(Kuwagasaki) I gave the police instructions that the ship- 
wrecked people could go anywhere within this village, but 
not beyond it. The length of this village is about 10 cho. I 
acted in this matter on my own responsibility. The people 
about here are not much accustomed to foreigners, and I 
thought it best toact as I did to avoid any accident. Another 
reason was that the foreigners had no passports. During the 
stay of gho crew here two policemen lodged in tho same house 
as the sailors. I stationed them there as the distance to the 
police station at Miyako is about half a ri. They did not re- 
main in the house but patrolled the stroet. Thero was no 
trouble whatever with tho sailors cither at Omoye or here. 


Signed and Sealed by Kawat Onicntnro. 


Kudo Uichi stated :—I am a Scerctary to the Guncho of 
Miyako. On the 20th of November last I, tog-ther with 
another Secretary, Mii Kanimichi, and two police Constables, 
left this for Oinoye, where we arrived about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Before leaving I was ipstructed by the Guncho 
to find out all particulars regarding the distressed yessel, and 
to do all Teould for the crew. On arriving at Omoye T went 
to the Kocho, and after making inquiries regarding the ship, 
asked what arrangements had been made for quarters for the 
crew. ‘The Kocho told me rooms had been provided and 
that some of the men were at that time in them. After this, 
Mii Kauimichi, a police constable, and I, went to the Captain's 
lodgings, but he was absent. This would be some little time 
after five o'clock. We saw a forciyner and a Japanese named 
‘Lomigoro in the Captain's room, I explained to the foreigner 
that I wished to see the Captain, and told him that for that 
purposo I would call again to-morrow. I understood that he 
was on bourd the vessel, and probably would not be on shore 
that night. ‘The next morning about ten o'clock I, with Mii 
Kanimichi,and a Police Officer who had arrived during the night, 
ngain went to the Captain's lodging. He was ont, but arrived 
a fow moments afterwards, when I explained I was very sorry 
to hear of his misfortunes. Thad been sant there on behalf of 
the Guncho of Miyako, and wished to render any assistance of 
which he might stand in need, ‘Ibe Captain replied that he 
had sufficient provisions for the present, and only neided house 
accommodation which had already been furnished them. Ile did 
not suy one word about his ship having been robbed; nor 
did he complain of being unable to obtain what assistance he 
required, I remarked to the Captain that Omoye was a poor 
Village, buf that at Kuwagasaki they would bave betier accom- 
modation. On this occasion no further conversation took place. 
On the following morning (December Ist) I, together with 
the Police Officer, Kawai Onichiro, saw the Captain again at 
his lodgings ; and on this occasion I said to him, * provided 
you all remove from here to Kuwagasaki what do you intend 
to do regarding the wreck ?” He replied to the effect that now 
the ship had sunk he no longer had any interest in her. I then 
told him that I was required by a Government regulation to 
ask him to give a letter, stating that as he was abandoning the 
wreck he would have no claim for any loss or damage that 
might happen to it. ‘This he refused to do, saying that, as the 
ship had sunk ho had nothing further to do with it, and there- 
fore could not yive any such Ietter, Nothing more was said on 
that subject whilst at Omoye, and on the 2nd of December the 
crew all left for Kuwagasaki, after which I had nothing more 
to do with that business. 

; . Signed and Sealed by Kupo Uicu1. 


(Adjourned). 





KuwaGaSakI :—March 7ih 1882. 


Abraham Cunningham stated:—I was First Mate of the 
British barque Forward Ho. On the morning of the 28th of 
November last, being off this coast near to the entrance of 
Yamada Harbour, I, with three seamen and a Japanese boy 
naned Tomigoro, left the ship in tho gig, to endeavour to 
obtain assistance, and landed in a small bay near a village call 
ed Omoye. The vessel had been previously dismusted, and 
was at the time under jury masts only. The wind was very 
light, and with the small amount of sail we wore able to spread 
was unmanageable. We were dismasted on, I think, the 31st of 
October, and on the 20th of November we had another heavy 
gale which blew away all our sails, excepting the spanker. On 
landing we saw several Japancso mending fishing nets. I asked 
them through Tomigoro to supply us with boats to tow the 
ship to Miyako. ‘They enquired how many boats we wanted, 
and said they had lost some of theirs ina storm on the 2Uth. 
Lhe men returned to their nets but did not promise to send 
any boats. They appeared to be fishermen : there was no offti- 
cial amongst them. After this I went back to the ves-el, which 
was then akout half a mile outside of Mamako sima. A boat 
came off from the beach on which we had landed when we were 
closo off the south head of the bay. No conversation took 


place between the Captain and the people of this boat. From 
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this till the time of anchoring was about 20 minutes. When 
we anchored there were at least three boats alongside. Some of 
the men from them came on board : about five were standing on 
the furecastle when the anchor was let go. On our anchor- 
ing in Omoye bay we had five sails bent, viz. one spanker, 
awspanker bent as a main trysail, a gaff topsnil, a mizen stay- 
sail bent for a jib, and a small staysul bent on the main 
stay. Beside these there were other picccs of sails about the 
deck. When the vessel went down I saw from the shore the main 
trysnil, spanker, and a piece of the jib; the gaff topsail and 
staysail had been taken away. I amconfident they had not been 
unbent by the people belonging to the ship. -I saw some two 
og three boat men cutting the halyards of the gaff topsail adrift ; 
this was I think abont 11 o’clock on the morning after our 
arrival. At the time the vessel was dismasted the men lost 
nearly the whole of their clothes. ‘They lived in a deck house, 
When the vessel went over on her beain ends the Ice side of the 
honse was knocked in, and theie clothes washed out. On 
the evening of the 28th, just before durk, we-first noticed the 
people from the shore were commencing to plunder; they were 
taking rope and canvas from the deck. At this time there 


were about twenty-five villagers on board. I should think 
there wero seven boats alongside, They were sm2’l boats, about 
the size of those we sawat Omoye. IJ, wich some of the crew, 
took some pices of canvas aud some rope from some of the 
villagers. ‘They allowed to remain on board. They 
remnmuned till dark, and then went on shore of their own will. 
No steps wero taken to prevent their coming on board. It was 
about noon when we anchored. We had no men told off to 
prevent the people from coming on board : they were allowed 
to do so, but I do not think they assisled in putting out the 
baggage. In landing the men’s things [ did not send a man 
in charge. They (the sailors) looked after that; but in 
landing the provisions I sent aman in charge of the boat. 
The distance from the ship to the place of Janding was about 
two and a half cables. On the 2uch the sailors put some of 
theirclothes ina boat containing some five or six men, and this 
boat, instead of going to the beach, went away with them. No 
one man lost all his clothes, but several Jost a portion. The 
clothes were in three or four canvas bags, partially full. These 
must have been principally canvas clothes, as the men bad but 
little else. No man went in charge of this boat; she also had 
some rope an:t canvas on beard her. No boat went aloneside 
on the morning of the 29th ill about 8 o'clock. No steps, to 
my knowledge, were taken to prevent the men from coming 
on board. When we arrived at Omoye the men, knowing that 
no further attempt was to be made to save the vessel, were 
considerably excited, and cach one anxious to save his own 
things. The weather was very fine during the 2kth. here 
was no difficulty whatever in communicating with the shore, 
It continued fine during that night. We had as many boats as 
we required for landing our goods that day. When we arrived 
at Omoye we had about, three week's provisions on board. We 
had a small pig, which was killed on the day of our arrival, or tho 
previous day. At Omoye we landed, I think, two bags of 
bread, onc tin of, I think, 28 Ibs. of butter, a box containing 
some sugar, I cannot say how much, but perhaps about 12 or 
14 1b., one keg of salt tongues, a portion of the pig, abont 6 Ib. 
of tea, and somo lime-juice—I think, two cases. When we 
reached Omoye we had two boats, viz one life-boat and ome 
gig. ‘These would, I think, in fine weather have been sufficient 
to land the whole of the crew. ‘They might have done so on 
the 28th, but Ido not think they could on the afternoon of 
the 29th. ‘The goods that were landed on the 28th were for 
the most part carried up to the houses allotted us; but some 
vf them remained on the beach covered over with a sail. 
There remained on board during the night of the 28th some 
six or seven of the crew, one of the passengers (Mr. Liddell) the 
Captain and myself; bunt on the morning of the 29th 
between five and six o'clock, thinking the ship would svon 
go down, wo all came on shore. The Captain and men 
went to their houses, but I remained on the beach with about 
four of the men already there. A watch was supposed to have 
becn kept on the beach during the night, and it had been ar- 
ranged to keep a fire burning, but I did not observe any fire 
after about half past ten. There was no one on board from 
the shore during the night. Some of the sailors were supposed 
to have kept watch on the beach the night of the 28th ; the 
others were at theirlodgings. ‘I'he Kocho from Omoye came on 
board about one or two oclock on the afternoon of the 28th, 
Tam not-sure whelher or no any other Japancse were on 
board at that time, but there were several boats around the 
ship, perhaps five or six. Up to the line the Kocho weut on 
board there had beeu no plundering so far us I am aware. T 
am not aware that he was asked to do anything for us. I was 
told by the Captain that he had asked tho Kocho when he had 
met him on shore to allow a boat to remain by the ship that 
night, but that he, the Kocho, had replicd that he could not 
doso. I presume this conversation was inlerpreted by Mr. 
Williams, one of the passcigers, as the Captain took him on 
shore with him for that purpose. At Omoye I stayed in the 
same house as the Captain: wo had two rooms, ‘There wore two 
other houses for the men, but I canuot say how many rooms 
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they had ineach. On the 29th we continued to land goods: we 
landed things from the cabin on that day. The weather was 
fine in the morning, but in the afternoon it:commenced to rain 
and blow. Boats were about the ship till about two, o'clock 
that afternoon. 


About 8 o'clock on the morning of the 29th, the>Captain 
and I returned to the vesscl; and shortly afterward some five 
or six of the men followed us. We remained on board 
till nbout six o'clock in the evening, when wo landed for 
good. ‘The men did not remain on board during the whole 
of that day, they were going backward and forward between 
the ship and the shore. On the 29th I saw the gaff topsail 
ina large boat: it was a boat larger than those at Omo- 
ye, there was also some rope in her. I saw the villagers 
unbending this sail. There was, tomy knowledge, no attempt 
made to stop them. I did not seg the staysail taken, but I 
am sure it was gone before tho vessel went down. We kept 
the villagers out of tho cabin, but did not interfere with 
them on deck. Ialso know that a hand line and a deep soa 
line were taken away—I thinkon the 28th. I do not think any 
of the ship’s gear was given to the villagers. I do not think the 
sailors would have told them to help themselves. I saw some 
of the sailors attempting to take things away from the villa- 
gers; but I told them not to make any disturbance. I do not 
know anything about the things given up by the proprietors 
of the houses in which we lodged. They may have been left 
behind intentionally, as not being of sufficient value to carry 
away. At Omoye our lodgings were very good. ‘There was no 
complaint whatever regarding them. The bullocks and 
coolies for carrying the goods across the mountains were pro- 
vided by the officials, who also supplied the boats from Shira- 
hama to Kuwagasaki. A watch was kept on the beach during 
the night of the 29th, consisting of one officer and about five 
men, the remaining portion of the crew being at their lodgings. 
On the 2ud of December the Police Officer of Miyako with an- 
other officer, came and asked Captain Wade to signa paper which 
ho took from his pocket. ‘Thishe said wasto hand the wreck 
over and relieve them of all responsibility. The conver- 
sation was interpreted by Mr. Liddell. The document was 
kept in the policenian’s hand. It was folded up, and consisted 
of a few sheets of Japanese paper, I cannot say how many. 
The Captain replied that he would sign no paper whatever. 
On the afternoon of the 29th a boat having on board, I think, 
two men, passed the ship. One of those made motions, which 
we understood to mean that it was going to blow. This 
boat then went away out of the bay to the southward. We 
brought from Omoye to this place (Kuwagasaki) one bag of 
biscuits, a little sugar, (some seven pounds, I should think) 
about 20 lbs of butter, some tea, and a keg of sult tongues. 
At this village tho Captain, his little boy, three passengers 
and myself, were quartered in the room we are now in. We 
had no fault to find with it. I think it is as good a room 
as there is in this village. I have lately seen the house in 
which the men were quartered. It is not in the same con- 
dition now as it was then. There was then no ceiling (fenjo) 
to the upstairs rooms. The roof had holes in it, the largest 
of which was about 18 inches long and perhaps three broad, 
the other ones wore smaller, There were probably six holes 
altogether. With the exception of the holes mentioned, the 
roof was allright. The planks at the gable end of the house 
. were not close, there was a space between them. Our first 
meal at this house consisted of a bowl of soup, one of cooked 
albicore, one of vegetables, rice and a little daikon. On the 
second day we had a little venison in lieu of the fish. 
Sometimes we had a little salmon in lieu of the albicore. I 
think we had venison on three occasions. We sometimes had 
pheasants, which we bought ourselves. On these occasions we 
also had potatoes, but I do not know who bought them. We 
had about three each. I never tasted Japanese food before, 
and Ido not know what is usually supplied. I do not 
think rice was ever refused us. I am quite certain we 
were not supplied with any pheasants. I never heard the 
sailors complain of being short of rice. They said they were 
short of food generally ; they complained of this till we sent 
food at onr expense. I never saw them with any salmon. I 
visiled them about twelve tines whilst they were at their meals. 
I cannot say for certain that they did not have any salmon. I 
know they had potatoes on about three occasions, Their meals 
were not served in the ordinary Japanese fashion, but all sent 
up together. I kuow they sometimeshad sonp. The day after 
their arrival two men came and complained that in the upstairs 
room they had not been supplied with any futons, he sick men 
down stairs may have had some; they did not complain. No 
steps were taken to get them supplied with: futons, but on the 
following day some of the men told me they were better off. I 
was present at the office of the Guicho, on, I think, the 13th of 
December, with Captain Wade, when he was asked to sign an 
account for the disbursement made by the Government on 
behalf of the shipwrecked crew. This Captain Wade refused 
to do, saying he would not sivn any accounts in Japanese, 
The Consul in Yokohama would settls up everything. He 
was going to Yokobama and could be found at the Consulate ut 
any time. The Japanese officer then said that the crew could 
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not leave till the accounts were signed. Captain Wade replied 
that if they gave us better accommodation he did not care how 
long they keptus. I heard whilst here (Kuwagasaki) Captain 
Wade asked to sign a ducument relative to the wreck, the 
purport of which was supposed to be similar to the onc he was 
asked to sign at Omoye. On all these occasions Captain Wade 
said, he would nover sign any document, or give them any Ictter 
to such an effect, no matter how long he might be detained in 
consequence. When it was arranged for us to go overland to 
Hakodate no objection was made by Captain Wade ; but hearing 
nu day a two afterwards that a steamer for Yokohama was ex- 
pected in a few days, he then expressed a wish to await her 
arrival. During our stay here the Mitsu Bishi Company’s SS. 
Shinagawa Maru put in on two occasions She came in on 
account of bad weather. I do not remember the dates. We 
did not get any provisions from the Shinagawa Maru. We did 
not apply for any. On one occasion after the Japanese boy 
Tomigoro had taken a letter to the Gunyaksho, he returned 
saying that he dare not go there again, or he would be punished. 
He did not say who had threatened him. After this he went 
again with the Captain and myself. 

Iam not aware how many classes of passengers there aro in 
the Mitsu Bishi Company's Steamers. The interpreter at the 
Gunyaksho told us, after the arrival of the Suminoye Maru, that 
we could go to Yokohama in her, provided we would be satisfied 
with the “ very lowest class” accommodation. He did not tell 
us that tho first class accommodation was all engaged. ‘The 
crew whilst on board the Suminoye JJaru lived in the lower 
Cabin. The rooms were, I think, all occupied by passengers 
from Hukodate, and our men slept about on the after lockers. 
Captain Wade and mysclf were in the Captain’s, and the 
three passengers in the deck, cabin. All were provided with 
good food during the voyage. It was, I know, paid for by au 
officer from here, but I donot remember the amount. He made 
no objection to pay when asked so to do. Besides tho clothes, 
personal effects and food, brought from Omoye to this place, 
there were sowe four bolts of canvas, and perhaps six cases of 
tobacco. 


ABRAHAM CUNNINGHAM. 


March 8th, 1882. 


Harima Kuramatsu returned and stated :— I desire further 
to say that before Captain Wade left here he sdid to me four 
bolts of canvas, and a few pounds weight (30 skeins) of white 
twine, for which I paid him Yen 57. Captain Wade's reevipt 
for this I hold. (Receipt produced and maked IL). Beforo 
I bought this I notified the circumstance to the Guncho, and he 
told me there was no objection to my making the purchase. The 
Captain also offered to sell me a small round barometer (aneroid) 
for twenty Yen. hut this I did not want, and consequently did 
uot purchase. I also wish to state that, in my examination on 
the 20th ultimo, I, in reply to Mr. Cunningham, stated I did 
not see him buy any pheasants. This was correct so far as I 
was concerned, but I have since ascertained that one of my 
servants on one occasion saw him purchase three. I also wish 
to state that I have ascertained that on the night of the 2nd of 
December last I had only eight guests in my house, besides the 
shipwrecked people, instead of twelve as I previously stated. 
This was an error of mine which I wish now to correct. My 
centre front room was engaged but no one slept in it. 


Signed and Sealod by Harima KuRaMatsu. 


——e eh 


YokKouAMa, March 13th, 1892. 


Ogata Tomigoro stated :—I am twenty-one years of age. I 
was employed on board the Forward Ho as Captain's servant. 
I joined that vessel at Kobe on the 18th day of October last. 
The Porward dio was dismasted in a gale of wind on, I 
think, the 2nd of November last, [ cannot however remember 
the exact date, and on [ think the 19th of the same month the 
sails which had beon rigged up since the dismasting were, dur- 
ing another gale of wind, all blown away. On the morning of 
the 28th of November, being off tho coast of Nambu, I, 
together with the first mate and three sailors, left tho vessel 
in the gig to endeavour to obtain assistance. On pulling 
towards the shore we passed a junk which we boarded, and 
asked her to tow our vessel toa safe harbour, at the same 
time informing the people on board the junk we would 
willingly pay any reasonable amount for such assistance. This 
they declined to reuder, saying they were bound to continue 
their voyage, but if we pulled for the shore we should there 
have no difficulty in procuring boats for that purpose. We 
then made for the shore and landed in a bay near a small 
village called Omoye. When we left the vessel she was from 
one and a half to two ri from the shore. On landing at Omoye 
we saw some fishermen near the beach mending their nets. 
I told them our vessel was disabled, and asked if they could 
scnd a boat, and tow her cither to Kuwagasaki or Yamada. 
They replied that this would not be easy as they had lost their 
large boats in a storm, and also that before they could do 
anything they must report the matter to the Kocho; and for 


that purpose one of them went away, aud shortly afterwards 
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yess'l cither to Yamada or another safe harbour. After this we | all going away to Kuwagasakt. The Captain then said he had 
returned to the vessel, she having in the mean time come much! vothing more to do with the vessel. The officials asked him 
closer in, Leing when we reached ber, DT think, a little inside | to give a letter lo that effect; but this he refused to do. I 
Mamako sima. On going on board T told a passenger, muned | am quite sure the Captain was not asked to sign any Japanese 
Williams, who could speak a little Japanese, that a boat was | document. Idid not see any Japanese document in the hands 
coming cff to pilot us toa safe havbour, Our vessel went on of cither of those officials, ‘The Captain did not complain to 


returning said they were unable to tow, but would pilet gee the vessel, now that she had sunk, and as we were 


vnd anchored in Omoye bay, on entering which Isaw about! these officers that the vessel had been robbed; neither was 
three boats laying fishing nets. The men in these cried out} anything said regarding scarcity of food. I am certain he 
very much, fearing that our vessel would injure their nets. I} was not asked to surrender his claim to the wreck. He dis- 
am not aware whether or no a boat did come off and offcr to! tinetly stated he had no further interest in the vessel. I 
pilot us. I did not see one, but Twas part ef my time down Iheard Mr. Liddell ask the officers to take charge of two 
below. ‘The sailors were getting their effects ready to land | of the ship’s boats, then on the beach. I did not see a_ 
before the ship anchored, and immediately after anchoring they | sail in either of them, there may however lave been one; 
commenced to land them, as also some of our provisions. | I cannot say. Before we left Omoye a police constable cume 
Several boals were engaged at this work during the 2sth,} to me and said there were two muskets in one of the houses 
but Ido not know how many, as they were continually going | which we should take with us, ns it was not right to leave 
backwards and forwards. It was abont 10 or 11 o’clock in} them with the villagers, I went and explained this to the 
ihe morning when the vessel anchored, and I went on shore | Captain who replied that they could be thrown away. 
shortly after that. L frequently acted as intepreter between | These muskets were very old. I teld) the police what the 
the Japanese and foreigners, but as there were tworpassengers | Captain had said. Io du not know of anything else that was 
(Messts Liddell and Williams) on board who conld speak | given away at Omoye. When we left Omoye some, I think, 
Japanese, on some oceasions one of them interpreted. [ do} 27 er 28 bullocks, and abont 30° coolies were employed to 
not remember having any conversation with a fivherman | carry our luggage across the mountains to Shira-hama. ‘This 
named Kikawa Kahei on the day of our arrival at Oimoye. | Jugzage consisted of clothes, and general personal effects, also 
I told the Kecho we had come ‘there as the vessel was | four rolls of canvas, about hal€ a box of sugar, a bag of bis- 
in a disabled coudition and would probable sink before | cuits, two drums of butter, a ham, a keg of salt tongues, some 
long. <Atter the vessel anchored at Omoye sevoral fishing | tea, and other things which I cannot remember. 1 recollect 
boats were called alongside and goods were put into them, No: tbe house at Kuwagasaki in which the sailors were quartered. 
arrangement regarding pay was made with them so far as I] 1 never saw any holes in the rvof of that house. It rained 
know. I was on the beach when the Kocho first came there. He | on one occasion during our stay there and I am suro no rain 
requested me to go on board and tell the captain he wished to} came into the room. On the night of one arrival at Kuwaga- 
sve him, which Idid; and the captain immediately came on | saki, the food supplied to the sailors was salmon cooked in Japan- 
shore, together with Mr. Williams and myself. Twas present at | ese style, rice, vegetables ond daikon; there was no soup. 
the interview on the beach between the caplain and the Kocho, | Thirteen sailors were in the upstairs room, and six in the 
and did a part of the interpreting, but a part was done by Mr. | downstairs one. J] do not know whether or no the sailors 
Williams. J did not hear the captain ask for a boat to be| went out the first evening, I think most of them were in- 
allowed to remain by the vessel that night, netiher did I hear | doors where the food was prepared. Tho first night at 
him ask for any assistance whatever. So far as I know he only | Kuwagasaki six futons were supplied to the men in the 
asked the Kocho to provide house accommodation for the | lower room; those upstairs did not ask for any, they 
crew ; and this request I interpreted. The Kocho explained | had their own blankets. ‘he following day the Captam 
that Omoye was a very poor place, but he would endeavor to} told me the men had complained of being cold, and instructed 
obtain some food for us; the Captain however informed him he | me to ask the proprietor of their honse to supply them with 
did not wish that, as he had plenty of provisions on board. The | futons, This I did, and they were then supplied with one to 
Kocho also said he expected some officers from Miyako would |}each man. ‘he rooms in which the sailors lived were all 
soon arrive, and then no doubt we could go there, as it was 2 | matted, Iam quite sure of that. During our stay at Kuwaga- 
much better place. Rooms were allotted us in three different | saki one of the sailors once told me the rice was insufficient. 
houses. ‘Chey were allotted the day of our arrived, and several | On hearing this Lasked the proprictor to supply more, which 
ef the men slept in them that night. At Omoye I saw landed | hic did; and there was no further complaint regarding in- 
from the ship one pig. two or three bags of biscuits, about half | sufficiency of rice, ‘The sailors also once complained to the 
a barrel of sugar, a tub of salt tongues, 2 large iron drums of | of the insufficiency of the fish supplied them. I spoke to 
butter, some tins of meat, soup and fish (bul T-havo no idea how | the proprietor regarding this, and there was no further 


many) one ham, andlother things which I do not remem- | complaint on that subject, so far as I know. Salmon were 

ber. I know the Koecho went off to the ship with the | provided the sailors for almost every meal, abont two anda 

Captain, but I did not go with them, Whilst at Omoye | half were usually prepared per meal. They had three meals a 

I asked the proptictor of the house in which the sick |day. ‘There was aboul the same food at each meal; potatoes 

men were to supply some rice, and consequently he, on two} were always supplied. The salmon were for the first few days 

different occasions, obtained J0 sho from the Kocho, and {cooked in the usual Japanese slyle, after which they were 

this was divided between the sailors. 1 was requested by | boiled. At the request of tho sailors, I directed the people of 

the sick men to ask for this rice. I am not aware that there} the house to boil the fish. On one occasion some vonison 

was any scarcity of provisions whilst we were at Omoye. The } was supplied. I remember on two occasions taking some venison _ 
stilors did not complain at all. I heard one officer of police [from the Captain to the sailors, I alsu took some two or 

and some other officer from Miyako tell the Captain that if he | three salmon, and some five or six pheasants. All those things 

wanted anything that could not be obtained on the spot, they | were cooked by the sailors. I cannot tell why the Captain should 

would send to Miyako for it. ‘he Captain thanked them for j have sent them, I sometimes attendsd the officers and pus- 

this offer. J never hoard that things were stolen from the ship ) sengers al their meals: they were supplied with food in the usual 

at Omoye. J saw, when leaving Omoye for Kuwagasaki, Mr. ener. style. I saw sonp, fish, vegetables, rice, and daikon,— 

Liddell, one of the passengers, give to tho proprictor of the | the same as supplied to all Japancse guests. Ido not remember 

house at which the oflicers and passengers had lodged, a clock. ; the proprictor of the house asking me if the guests would like 

and a barometer. ‘Phe Captain was at the time just outside the | some boiled salmon; but I know thaton twe occasions he asked me 

house, on the point of starting: for Kuwagasaki, Tam also | Lo boil some for the men, which T did, about halfa fish at a time. 

aware there was some new canvas in that house, but I did not. | L also remember on one occasion the proprietor giving mo three 

sec it given. Jusb before leaving Omoye I spoke to the Cap- | pheasants, aud these I roasted for tho oflicers and passengers. 

tain regarding taking some cooking ulensils with us, These | T also frequently cooked polatoes for them. The rice supplied 

were at the timo in the house of Kikawa Kabei. The Captain | to both officers, passengers and crew was of good quality, and 

said ib was unnecessary to take them, and ordered them to be | just the same as was supplied to all Japanese guests, The food 

distributed between the three houses which bad heen oceupied | served to the officers and passengers Was first class Japanese 

by the crew. I also saw some new canvas it this hous», bul | food, for that place : The sailors were not provided in Japan- 

I did not give itaway. I do not know who brought it there : | ese style, Tam therefore unabls to compare theirs with the usual 

there was I should think #bout 20 feet. On the 20th IT was | Japanese food. ‘They had plenty of fish, rice, and potatoes. 

aeveral times backwards and forwards between my lodgings and | T was present at the Captain's lodgings when the Guncho, officer 

the beach. Tsaw enods being landed from the ship on that of Police and some other officers called there. ‘The Guncho 

day. I s#W some fony bolts of canvas, and a box, not quite: handed the Captain some paper written in English. I did not 

full, of tobaces > J did not sce any rope or sails landed, nor hear what was said regarding it, but Air. Willinms returned it, 

did J netice any bonis about tha vessel. i was present on the | saying they could nov understand it. Iam sure it was written 

day of departure when one of the sailors gave a villaver named jin English on Japanese paper, but T have no idea to what it 
Awatzu Yadcines two of the ship's flags. 1 did not give them |veferred. Besid:s the Japanese the Captain, Mr. Williams aud 
mnysel fy I AN dite sure of that. I do not remember a police myself were present, Mv, Williams acting as Interpreter. I 
cons able euling at the Captain's lodgings on the afternoca of | heard something said lo Che Captain about his giving a receipt 
the voth OF November, L remember on one oeeasion an officer | for the money expended by the Government on behalf of his 
of Police 8Nd a Secrerary from the Gun-yakeho of Miyako | erew, and this the Captain said he would do, I think this must 
Culling there, | Ido uot remember the date. One of the | have been about tive days after our arrival at Kuwagasaki, 
Japanese officials asked the Captain what he intended doing |I Was present ou one ocedsion ab tho office of the Gunchg 
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with the Captain and First Mate. This was” just after. the !I did not feel the vessel strike, although others said she did. 


Captain had received a telegram from the British Consul, : 
Yokohama, instructing him to start for that place overland. ! 
The Captain spoke to the Guncho regarding the telegram ho 
had received ; and to this the Guncho replied that, before 
leaving, the Captain must give a receipt for the expenses in- 
curred, as also a letter regarding the wreck. The Captain 
refused to give any receipt for the expenses, and said that as 
the vessel had sunk, he had nothing more to do with her. 
All he wanted was to be sent to Yokohama, where all ac- 
counts would be settled. One of the officials then told him 
that jf he did not give the receipt and letter asked for, he 
would probably be detained. ‘l'o this the Captain replied that 
he would give no receipt or letter; even though his party 
should be detained there till they were all dead. Atter this 
he returned to his lodgings and wrote a telegram to the 
British Consul, Yokohama, and this I carriéd to the telegraph 
office. I acted as Interpreter on this occasion. I do not 
understand much English. ‘This was before the Interpreter ar- 
rived from Morioka. I was not present on any other occasion 
when the Captain was asked to.give any letter. Iwas once told 
by the Guncho and Officer of Police to tell the Captain that if he 
wished for any beef or wine tlrey would endeavour to get some 
for him from Morioka; but he said in reply that he did not 
require any. This I told the Captain through Mr. Williams. On 
the occasion when I touka letter from the Captain to the Guncho, 
I handed it to the Guncho, who did not open it, remarking that 
he could not read English, but that he was expecting an itter- 
preter from Morioka in a day or two. On my return I ex- 
plained this to Mr. Liddell. The Guncho did not tell me not 
to take any more letters there, he did not threaten me shoukd I 
do so. The Guncho was once angry with me for having taken 
a telegram to the ‘Telegraph Office direct, and told me that in 
future all telegrams must pass through his office. I told this to 
Mr. Liddell, and informed him that I could not take any more 
telegrams direct to the ‘lelegraph Office, as the Gancho would 
blame mo should Ido so. I did not tell the Captain I could 
not take any more /ctters to the Guneho, I said telegrams, as I 
have explained. Whilst at Kuwagasaki I received na letter 
from Kikawa Kahici, the propricior of the house at which the 
Builors had lodged at Omoye, stating that some new canvas had 
beon left in his house, and asking whether it was intended for 
him alone, or if he should divide: it between the = three 
houses. I wrote and told him the canvas had been given him 
by the sailors for his own use, I did not receive any money or 
compensation from anyone. I am quite positive of | this. 
Whilst at Kuwagasaki the Captain promised that on our return 
to Yokohama he would give me some reward for my extra 
work and services; but this he did not do. After our arrival 
in Yokohama I was paid $7.15. My wages were $6 per month. 
We arrived in Yokohama on I think the 21st of December. 
Whilst at Omoye and Kuwagasaki I bad much extra work to 
do, but have received nothing for it. < °? 

By Mr. Cunningham :—I am not stfre whether: it was a 
whole or part of a pig that I saw on the beach at Omoye, 
but I am sure that when we anchored there was a live one 
on board. It was landed on the afternoon of the 29th. It 
was Mr. Liddell avo gave away the clock and barometer. I 
only saw one clock, but there may have been two. At 
Kuwagasaki I did not go up into the sailors’ rooms every day, 
but I am sure no rain came through the roof. Had there 
been, the sailors would have complained to me, as they always 
cume to me when they wanted anything.” I cannot say 
where the proprictor of the Captain's house Lought the three 
pheasants: they were in the house when I went tliere, and 
Ire, the proprietor, asked me to cook them, and give them 
to the Captain. I told Mv. Liddell they were from the pro- 
prietor. Lam certain the suilors had salmon at almost every 
meal, and that about two and a half were prepared each 
time. Ido not know why the Captain should have sent. 
siulmon to the sailors. Those the Captain sent were cooked 
by the sailors, and net by the people of the house, I am quite 
pure one futon was supplied to each man. 

Sgued and Sealed by OGara Tomtcoro, 


- 





Tok10, March 25th, 1882. * 

Heury I. Williams stated: —I am an American citizen, and 
Was a passenger on board the British barque Lorward Wo. I 
remember the 28th day of November last. On that moruing we 
were off the coast of Nambu, under jury masts, the ship having 
been dismasted during a gale of wind, IT know that on that 
morning the First Mate, three sailors, and a Japanese boy left 
the yessel in the ship’s giz. L owas below at the time of their 
Joa, ing, but came cn deek about seven ocleck. ‘The boat was 
then returning, ‘Tie vessel was about one mile outside the 
small islet in the centre of Omoye Bay (Meamakosima). The 
weather wastquite fine, and there was a huht breeze from the 
northward. We had set a jib, main trysail, inain stays, and 
mizen svanker, and were moving through the water slowly. 
The Captain told me she had not stecrage way, We were 
secking an anchorage close in shore. Several boats eame 
alongside before we anchored, and the sailors commenced to 
throw their things into them, On going into the harbour, 
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The water wassmooth, but there was a slight roll coming In as 
there always is. After anchoring the men continued to land 
their things. ‘hey were much excited: many of them had 
been drinking. Shortly after this I went on shore with the 
Captain, and met the Kocho of Omoye onthe beach. I speak 
a little Japaneso, but I could not understand the Kocho. 
The Japanese boy interpreted. Sometimes I assisted him, as 
much as I could. The Captain asked that accommodation for 
the crew might be provided on shore, to which the Kocho 
agreed. I heard nothing said regarding provisions. ‘There 
were plenty on board the ship, probably enough for a month. 
I heard the Captain tell the Japanese boy to nsk for a boat to 
remain by tho ship that night. I do not know if he asked 
the Kocho, but he spoke to some of the fishermen, who re- 
plied that they would not remain out at night. About two- 
thirds of the crew were on shore the first night. Three or 
four of them kept watch on tho beach, the others remained in 
houses which had been allotted by the Kocho. ‘There was 
no difficulty in lunding things the first day. I think all the 
light cabin stores were landed. We had plenty of provisions 
whilst at Omoye. There was no occasion lo ask the Kocho 
for anything in the shape of provisions. We had plenty 
of fresh pork, biscuits, butter and tinned stuff. I do not 
think the Kocho was asked for any assistance. I did not 
hear it, and nover interpreted any such request. I 
thought for such a small place we were treated very 
well. I was present at Omoye when the officer of Police 
and, I think, three other officers came to the Captain’s lodg- 
ings. I was living in the same house. They asked him to 
give a letter regarding the wreck. We could not understand 
what they required put in the letter, there being no one who 
could interpret sufficiently well. They did not ask the Captain 
to sizn a Japanese document. I think the Forward Ho unchor- 
ed about 9 a.m. on the 28th, and sunk about noon on the 30th. 
I heard ono of the sailors say he had lost a bag of clothes, but I 
heard no one else complain of having done so. I did not see 
any plundering, there was none as far as I know before I left 
the vessel, which was about noon. ‘I'he sailors were throw- 
ing the things into the boats indiscriminately. “No provisions 
were stolen so far as I am uware. On the afternoon of the 
28th about threc of the sailors were drunk. ‘They must have 
stolen the liquor. ‘hose who remained on board were sober. 
I do not know that anything was stolen from the vessel, 
but I heard the Captain say be saw some men unbending the 
mizen stay-sail, At Kuwagasaki we had no fault to find with 
our house, the only annoyance being that there were too many 
in one room. I am accustomed+o Japanese food. What we 
had at Kuwagasaki was, I think, the best that could be pro- 
cured in guch a place, and would have beem considered fair 
anywhere, but besides the ordinary fuod we had other things 


not usually supplied, such as polatocs, on three or four occa- 


sions venison, and some three pheasants. I saw nothing 
whatever to complain of either regarding food or treatment. 
I on several occasions visited the sailors’ quarters. Phe house was 
entirely roofed over, there were no holes in it. I am positive 
of this. ‘There was no ceiling to the upstairs rooms, and the 
men complained of being cold, on which more futons were 
supplied, and there was no further complaint. Some of the 
sailors appeared to be satisfied with their food, whilst others 
complained, not of being short, but of Japanese food generally. 
I was present on one occasion at Kuwagasaki when the officer of 
police and.the Guncho asked Captain Wade to give a letter re- 
garding the wreck; I understood this to be similar to the one 
asked from him at Omoyo. It was a lelter he was asked to 
give, he was not asked to sign any Japanese document. I have 
read the printed statement, regarding our treatment, which 
appeared in the Japan Daily Mail of the 28th of December, 
I consider it to be a grossly exaggerated account, and in parts 
untrue. I was aware a severe letter was going to be published, 
and Lendeavored to dissuade Captain Wade from such a course. 
‘The publication was kept back till after the termination of the 
official enquiry. The only thing I saw to complain of in any- 
way was the polico surveillance to which we were subjected. 
It appeared to me quite unnecessary and was very annoying. 


Henry E. WILLIAMS. 


A 
Translation, 
ACCOUNT OF YOKOSAKA GENHICHI. 

For board and lodging for Captain and son, the first Mate and 
passengers ex Formrurd Ho, from the 2ud to the 16th of De- 
cember, 188], 

Yen, 
Dee. 2nd.—Dinner, and lodging one night 6 persons al 37} sen 2.25 
Board and lodging for 13 days, viz., from the 
3rd to 1th December at 75 sen... ccc ceeeeeee neon 
(Note. Besides the ordinary Japanese food, 
salinon, pheasant, venison and petaiozs were 
supplied. ] 
Coolie hire (extra) for 15 days, viz., from the 
2nd to the 16th December at 50 sen per day jen 
vee 10,0 


33,00 
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Covering of ten mats renewed at 62) xen ......... 
Dec. 16th.—Two meals at 25 sen per man per meal .........06 3.00 
LOtilaccisctaeswsaveens deubacinseernoninnes Yen 85.00 
B 
Translation, 


ACCOUNT OF KONDO WOOHACTIITI. 


Yo dinner and lodging on the 2nd December for 18 for- 
eigners and one Japancse—(Ordinary Japanese food) 


Bb 2a -GON- POR MAD: sisi ccicccetestssecstecepaauavenusunes avesedes 4.70 
Board and lodging for 1-4 days, from the 3rd to the 16th 
December, at 75 sen per man per day .....cecceceeeseeees 199.50 


[Particulars of food euPENe are as follows :— 
149 catties venison. 2 sho of potatoes. 

238 cattics sugar. ai catties tea. 
207,7, sho of rice. Also iwashi, eggs, 

shoyu, salt, &¢. J 

Ilire of six extra servants from 3rd to 16th December : 

Men 50 sen per day, women 25 sen .......... 3OL00 
Ilire of 19 Futon for 13 nights from 3rd to lath 

December, at 15 sen Balt acerca tacit. 37.05 


vegetables, 





: : 7 2 80,75 
For renewing coveringof 15 mats at 624 senench 9.374 ae 
2 matsat 60 sen each 1.20 
For w ashing 1] futon each 28.04 Sen veeeseee 3.124 J 
TOCA pean ceaceevar ic saae-witaereuns » Yen 285.00 
bait faa 
C 


COupy.) 
To THE NKocno oF MIyAaKo, 

Sri.—-Why is it that we are restricted from moving about from 
acertain distance? We are shipwreeked men, not criminals to be 
kept within certain bounds. We do not wish to steal anything, 
nor do we wish to molest anyone. Tt seems that the Police have 
atopped the Captain ane my self froin getting a buat to enable me 
to vo Into the bay to shogi ducks, There is no Jaw in Japan to 
prevent anyone from shooting water-fowls on the bays. All the 
men here have been prevented from going to Miyako, but have 
been confined to a small strip of land outside of the port into 
which we were supposcd to have been sent, We cannot think 
that the Government in Tokio would sanction such strict measures 
if it were known to them. 


lam, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
- (Signed) Henry Lb, Williams. 
Outside of Miyako, December Ith, 1881. 


—— 


bD 
( Copy.) 
Kuwayasaki, Dee. 9th, 1881. 


To the official in charge of affairs connecled with the shipwreck- 
ed men of the ship Lorrard Ho, 

Sir.—I have, this morning, reccived a telegram from the British 
Consul, Yokohama, directing me to proceed ou to that port by land, 
iminediately, with the rest of the shipwrecked men, 

I shall therefore feel obliged by your making arrangements to 
forward us on without delay, in the manner indicated,— namely, 
overland —in accordauce with the provisions of the treaties made 
by Japan with foreign countries. - 

As the winter has now set in, and there is every appearance of 
snow, it will be advisable to lose no time. 

I am, Sir, 
Pea ak 
(Signed) . Wane, 


Master of re wrecked ship 
Forward To, 


ee 


E 


Translation of account, a summary of which is said to have been 
presented to Captain Wade, by Hoiano Masami (officer of he Morioka 
Kencho). 


Yeu. 
For house hire for crew at Omoye from the 28th of No- 

vember, to the 2nd Deceinber I881.....0....000000. cee eee 3.00 
For 49 coolics employed landing goodsfrom Furwand Ilo 

MG BON: Bescon a te ie rahe eeceuaese hes ees oneal eouieee 12.25 
For 10 coolies employed carrying goods from beach to lodg- — 

PNY SP SON, 5 cic pncmis Maeasiaivedweatrastaweseey near ondeeageiomcns 2.00) 
For 13 men waiching the vessel from 28th to 30th November, 

COS FV MEU Ey SN asta ond vne sunk Waeyis a didsk leben 3.20 
For 33 coolics carrying goods from Omoye to Shirahama, 

on removal of crew to Kuwagasaki at 25 sen wc. 8.25 
For 25 bullocks aid J horse for carrying goods as above at 

ek HOM cas awaktivaien deb venus nd taee pwleemeutraeeeGaatien ss aeaweasneel ees 8.40 
Messenger from Omove to shirahama to engage boats ...... 0.20 
Messenger from Omoye toChiLlei to engage bullocks, coolies, 

HLL OAUS. oie cdadaceds a tcussa dnp ta dedes Sxauabsteueraear tied eeneets 0.25 
Messenger to ‘Patratu-inhil: Mirae cc cswecccssstsvsecctussivesecees 0,25 
For 20 sho of rice, supplied at Omoye Mura, at 124 sen per 

BPD pd ore coast ccm eae weehed eww ge el sah bee wen oo ee Lette Asie tala aoe 2.30 
For six boats for crew and b: bagaitee from Shira-hama to 

Kuwagrothi at Lye secsrcccsecsscesssessecspeseceesesesers ste 6,00 


» Google 


6.25 |For 23 coolies“accompanying crew from Shirahama to 





Kuwagasaki, and carrying luggage at Kuwagasahi at 
BO ROU isis udcidavas ievinnseeckspsdnetnwiiandsesi¥iveheseacuscuasaewans 9.20 
For medical attendance, and medicine supplied a sick man 2.50 
For an intcrpreter engaged for two days .......cccccceseeee ies 2.00 

Approximate,.for board and i at ; Kuwagasak for 12 
days at 1 yen per man per day... sessseseieesscsve, -COV,00 
OOM oe aancuhsvasuctacan Kaceeusewans gaestonds 361.60 

Yen 
Chargeable to the British Government ..............08+ 330.20 
Chargeable to the Ship......c..cccccssseessesesseseerseeee SL AD 
F 
( Copy.) 


Kuwagasaki, December 13th, 1881. 


" Sin :~-T beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter informing me 
that the amount of the bills incurred by the Japanese Government 
on account of iny ship since the wreck is upwards of 360 Yen ; and 
I have to ask that you will kindly furnish me with copies of all 
these accounts when you present them for my signature, as vouchers 
for the owners of the vexsel. 

As the Mitsu-Bisbi steamer Swninoye Maru is now in this har- 
bour, I shall expect to hear frum you again this evening, as pro- 
mised, when I shall immediately wait on you. 


I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) E. WADE, 
a 
: Translation, 

49 coolics discharging goods from the Formard Io at 25 
BET 025k suas tasnyels cic ueeuacutuas dnias oer eecsveevaes oun iuen-daeneeuin 12.25 

10 coolies carrying goods from landing place to lodgings 
By SOW. a iiw ie seccs tesa cx suaaion Wieksaevcs cuuies rateasussexsceanes 0 

13 ccolies watching the ship during the 28th and 29th of 
November, night mri aye Ab PRON Asaia sacs ndaneaexdeves 3.25 

33. coolics carrying gouds from Omoye to Shirahama on 
removal to Kuw agasakl at 25 SOM ..crcccccceccccceesese wise 8.25 

2t bullocks carrying the goods from Omoye to Shirahama 
RG nbik SON ican x sanacenaten ye doucebiweicessenvesteascwia Wesus cose 8.40 

1 messenger from Omoye to Chikei to engage coolies and 
DONS: wiecsnics inl siiiansaviveieises bons uceda ee hiss iiiewiasoeceawaugeces 0.25 

Telegrains sent at Captain Wade's request to the British 
POUIUL, “OKO AMG ccctsiesdscesncctene vionck temeewnacucese States 6.17 
DO isisnoavexees Sshaandatuoanewes ven 41.07 


I hereby request you will refund this sum of Ved 4l 07 being a 
part of the expeuses disbursed on account of your wrecked ve essel 
Forward Ho, This has been calculated in accordance with au 
arreement existing between this and the British Government. 

(Signed) Ora GENZABURO. 
Ofhicer, 16th class, Iwate Ken. 

I6th day, 12th month, 1th year of Meiji. 


To Captain Epwarv WAvr, British Ship Forward Il, 


IT 
(Copy.) 
KKuwagasaki, Dectinber lith, 18s1. 
Sold to Yokoxsaka Gonshichi 4 bolts, No. 1, Arrow Canvas for the 
sum of Yen 57 ; payment received. 
(Signed) Ki. Wabk, 
Kinsatsu 57 


en ee | 





PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 28th of Apr il, 1882), 
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Premium on a sy 
Silver Ven, ! = >| 7 
oe ae | E> 
———— gg! | 28!éx 
| ww! .|f8,49 
A.M.) . qa & wn) 
in a oe ae 
, 2 2S Oo; i= {ss 3 
| 4 | 5 3s Bla 12 
. 1882 to | 
Saturday ...... April 29) 96,7,' 55,5; 56455 —; — |) — 1 
Monday........ 9 AY Od | 74's ay: Pe | a 
Tuesday......... 9 2d) VOY! HOG) Dy | | mL le 
Wednesday ... yy 296 55,5, 56,°5| 60,1, | -- = | —_—\;— 
Chursday ...... » «6.27, GOR, GIP es of a oe tae: 
Briday ....... x 4 62) 61 { 61 = ey re ae 
| 
~ YOKOWAMA- TOKIO RAILWAY. 
DOWN TRAINS LWAY I SUINBASUT, 

AM AM UM. Aw. AM. IV. Rian IM. Pow. PM. Pam. P.M. My OPM, 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.80 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.20 10.49 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

AM. AM. AM, AB AM. Mat Ivar Peat aor. PM. PAM. Tua 1M, 


7.9 $15 V.90 10.15 11,30 12.45 2.0 5.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FribAy, APRIL 2] st, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Iujicho, Hongo, ‘tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 
Ileavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous ling—max. & min. thermometers, 
dnc ekisisulioepesnvecaeaes represents velocity of wind. 
pieeskieanises eettarcaeeeetat percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 29.0 miles per hour on Saturday at 3 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°085 
inches on Wednesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29°799 inche* 
on Saturday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 71.9 on Sunday, and 
the lowest was 46.2 on Tuesday. ‘The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 72.7 and 40.5 
respectively. ; 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.105 inches against 
0.973 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


—— 
— 
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YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Dau.y :—8,30 aud 9,48 a.m.; and 12.00 m. ; 2.15 and 4,45 p.. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 
Daity ;—7.00 and 10.00 a.m. ; and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 an 4.30 p.m 


MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
LEAVEs BENTEN. 
Day :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 u.; and 3.30 P.M, 


Leaves YoKosuKa. 
DatLy :—8,15 a.m.; 12.00 a; and 3.30 P.M. 








TIME-GUN. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of tl.e 
Messageries-Maritimes’ Steamers, at noun. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By Mr. C. RR. BAXtTer. 








BLACK, 
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WHITE, 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS ProsLeM Or APRIL 22ND, 
BY J. B. of BRIDPORT. 
White: 


Black. 
1.—Q. to B. 3, ch. 1.—K, takes Kt. on his Q. 5, 
2.—Kt. to B. 7. 2.—Anything. 


3.— Mate. 
2.—Q. to Kt. 5, ch. 


3.—Q. to Q. B, 5, mate, 
Correct answer received from Tesa. 


if 1.—K, takes Kt, on his Q. 4. 


if 2.—K. moves. 





—~» 
SO ee ae ee ee 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





rRWAR DS. 


April 22, Japanese steamer Shavio Maru, Davison, 524, from Yok- 
aichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 22, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 22, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 
April 23, Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru, Frahm, 1,146, from 
Hakodate, Coals, to M. B. Co. 
April 24, J apanese steamer T’agonoura Maru, G. G. Clarke, 448, from 
okkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. - 
April 25, British steamer Suez, W. M. Dodd, 1,390, from Hongkong, 
General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 
April 25, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 
April 26, Japanese steamer Zvhkio Maru, Swain, 1,145, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April, 26, Japanese steamer 7'amaura Maru Ramsay, 558, from 
obe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 26, Japanese steamer Jaiyu Maru, Francke, 345, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
April 27, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, from San 
Francisco, Mails and general, to P. M. Co. 
April 27, British steamer Galley of Lorne, J. Branthwaite, 1,300, 
from London vii Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 
April 28, Noewegian steamer Odin, Sarensen, 985, from Shanghai, 
‘General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
April 28, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715 from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 
April 29, Japanese steamer J/iogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Hako- 
date, Rice, to M. B. Co. ; 


PASSENGERS, 

_ Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokaichi :—85 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru from Hakodate :—25 
Japanese in steerage. . 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru from Kobe :—6 Japanese, 
Mr. Enouager and family in cabin ; and 150 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Suez from Hongkong :— 872 Chinese coolies 
for Victoria, Vancouver’s Island. 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vid Nagasaki :—Revd. 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Cook Revd. F, F. Clark, Revn, Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
nings and child, Revd. Mr. Davidson, Mrs. Davidson and three 
children, Mrs. H. Grauert, Messrs. J. Jacquet, Bennet, Kennedy, 

! Mentilla, A, M. dal Villar, Bullard, Connor, Mr, and Mrs, Townley 


Original from 
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and child, Mrs. Miller, Miss Cross, Mra. Mackie, and Mrs. Smith 
in cabin ; and 25 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru from Shanghai and_ ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Leith and child, Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and 
infant, Mrs. Harris, Captain J. Cheetham, Messrs. Rickett, H. 
Clyma, S. M. Bryan, J. F. Strahlor, W. Barrie, J. Mackenzie, Fu- 
yuki, Chickamatsu, Watari, Yagima, Nakahara, Oreta, Kawanahe, 
Shimamoto, Mrs. Kitada and child, and Mrs. Fujioka and child in 
cabin ; 3 Europeans and 229 Japanese in steerage. - 

Per Japanese steamer J'aiyu Maru from Yokkaichi :—89 Japanese 
in steerage. 





Per American steamer City of Tokio from San Francisco :—For 


Yokohama: Mr. and Mrs. M. Reading, Mr. and Mra, A. Newman, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Potter, Miss S. L. Reddick, Mr. and Mrs. Il. V. 


Love, child and servant, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hunt, 2 children and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. ik. Amsden Mr. and Mra, G. Far'ey, child 


and servant, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Woodnorth, Messrs. Colgate Ba- 


ker, A. H. Dawbom, Geo. Clark, A. Bellamy, Alex. Sim, Yeanaro 
A. Hanbury, James 


Kinbaro, M. Kanamata, A. Greenough, A. 
Green, E. L. Lucas, H. F. Rankin, W. J. Robinson, H.W. Daniel, 
F. J. Green, M. Bazing, Paul Heinemann, H. PBaygaley, A. Il. 
Grovwm, FE. Turgic, Charles Cole, K. Kanamura, G. L. Montgomery, 
John Middleton, R. B. Smith, and J. M. Stringer in cabin. 
Hongkosg: Mr. and Mrs. W. Stanford aud child, Miss Stanford, 
Messrs. T. E. Ludlam, I. Cass, Chun Shu Tung, Chien Wie Quen, 
H. &. Smith, and W. T. Tyers in cabin; 2 Europeans and 207 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hioyo Maru from Hakcdate :—67 Japanese 
in steerage. 





OUTWARDS. 


April 22, Japanese steamer Tuiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 3-45, for 

Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

April 18, French steamer Menzalch, Homery, 1,273, for Hongkong, 

Mails andGencral, despatehed by M. M. Co. 

April 23, German barque Valparviso, F. Meyer, 136, for New- 

chwang, Ballast. despatched by Captain. , 

April 24, German barque Lrnst, Zerraln, 358, for Guam, Ballast, 

despatched by Captain. . 
April 24, American schooner (tow, (Tardy, 52, for Hunting cruise, 

despatched by Owston, Snow & Co. 

April 24, American schooner /tuse, Wilson, 72, for Hunting cruise, 
despatched by Captain. 

April 24, American schooner Diana, Peterson, 64, for Tunting 
cruise, despatched by Captain. 

April 24, American schooner Ada, Goulder, ——, for Hunting 
cruise, despatched by Captain. 

April 25, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 524, for Yok- 

kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 2 
April 25, Japanese steamer Zokai Maru, Hogg, 625, for Hakodate, 

Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 26, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for No- 
biru, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 26, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Jaru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 26, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M, b. Co. 

April 26, British steamer Suez, W. M. Dodds, 1,390, for Victoria, 
Vancouver's Island, Coolies, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 
April 26, Japanese steamer 7'ugonowra Ifaru, Clarke, 448, for Yok- 

kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 27, American brig Levi Sterenz, David Gilmore, 661, for 

Victoria, Ballast, despatched by Walsh, Ifall & Co, 
April 27, Japanese steamer Aotonoye Alaru, Dithlefsen, 

Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 28, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, Frahm, 

Niigata, Mails and General, despatched by M. 13, Co. 
April ‘28, Japanese steamer Aiiushin Maru, ‘Thomas, 690, 

ro, Mails and (reneral, despatched by M. b. Co. 

April 28, Japanese steamer Zoyoshina Maru, Hubbard, 595, for 

Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 28, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Afagpie, Capt. Carpenter, 805 tons, 
3-guns, 857 H.P., for Surveying Cruise. 

April 29, British barquentine Beta, Watt, 314, for Chefoo, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 

April 29, Japanese steamer Zaiyu Maru, P. C. Francke, 383, for 

Yokkaichi, Mails and Gemaral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

ASSENGERS. 

Per French steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkong :—Sister Mathilda, 
Messrs. R. Chauvin, L. Harris, C. C. Fischer, H. Binge, Dohrn, 
Charles and Ah Song in cabin. 

Per Japanese ateamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
His Excellency Hanabusa, Messrs. Kondo, Shisamuza, Nagawa, 
Ishihata, Sugimura, Yamazaki, Ofuji, Mr. and Mrs. Coxon, Messrs. 
Jackson, Burchees, Otani, Mizuno, Matsuoka, Iwanaga, Mrs. Ouii, 
Miss Olintes Mrs. F. 8. Jacobs, J. D. Davis, Bland, Grippi, 


1,133, for 
1,146, for 
for Nobi- 





Maack, J. Keetch, A. MacMillan, S. D. Hepburn, Geo. Hughes 
aud Deguchiin cabin. 
Per British steamer Suez for Victoria Vancouver's Island :—872 


Chinese coolios in steerage. 





: CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vii 
Merchandise... ..0 00. vee eee vee 
OU BRE ee “ase. sash: cas <6ne- Use “98s 
Sundries 


Nagas:ki :— 
368 pkgs. 
8,610 ,, 


wo» 9,888 pkgs. 





Total 
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Per Japancse steamer Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... $6,000.00 
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REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Ahifsuxhima Maru reports :—Left Hako- 
date, on the 20th instant, at 4 p.m. Strong S.W. winds and foggy 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived in port on the 23rd 
instant. 

The Japanese steamer Shurio Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi at 
7 p.m. on the 21st instant, Had cloudy weather and light rains to 

took Island. Thence to port, fresh breezes and rain, 


The Japanese steamer Walanoura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 2Ist instant. ‘'o Rock Island had moderate S. W. to W. wind 
and heavy S. W. swell with rainy weather: Thence to port hyht 
N.E. wind and fine weather. Arrived at 8.40 a.m. on the 23rd 
instant. 


The Japanese baryue Kanagawa Maru reports :—Left Nagasaki 
on the 15th of April. Passed through Van Dieman’s Strait on the 
16th, Ooshima on the 20th, and Rock Island on the 22nd at 3.30 a.m. 
arriving at Yokobama at noon the same day, Light breezes, calms 
aud tine weather throughout the whole pass: ge. 


The British steamer Suez reports : — Left Hongkong on the 19th of 
April. Light N.E. winds and fine weater throughout the pas- 


sige. 


The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru reports :—Light winds and 
tine weather throughout. Passage in 31 hours from Kobe. 


yy 


he Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru reports :—-Experienced 
light southerly wiuds and fine weather througheut. Arrived in 
port on the 26th instant. 


The American steamer City of Tokio reports :—Sailed from San 
Francisco on the sth of April, at 10.23 a.m. To April 10th heavy 
N.W. gale and head sea, then from April Mth light variable 
winds and smooth sea, to April 17th. Then we met with moderate 
to fresh N.N.E. winds and squally weather, then to April 25th me- 
derate South to S.W. wind and thence to Yokohama strong to mo- 
derate N.W. vale, and head sea, Arrived in port on the 27th of 
April, at 10 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Sumanowra Afaru reports :—On Sunday the 


23rd.of April in Lat. 30° 50! N. and Long. 131° 54’ East. passed a 


water-logged junk ; hove and to sent a Loat over, but found nobody 
on board; the only clue to her identity was Lhe letter JE (Sho) on her 


stem. 


The Japnnese steamer J/iogo Maru reports :—Left Hakodate cu 
the 26th of April at 5am. Calm and foggy from Hakodate to 
Kinkasan, from thence 8.K. wind with thick rainy weather. Hove 


too for 6 hours, off Nosima on the 27th instant with high sea. At 4 
p.m. wind shifted to N.W. Westerly so proceeded, 
29.50. 


Barometer 
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AMIERIGA voc. .cceees javasiveesscoteecuene 1 
ARTI GN ec che weacatetenncnane es’ Seat te ~0.&0.Co. : May 10th2- 
WUROPK, Via TTONGKONG ......ee M. M. Co. « May = = 2undl 
LPAKODATE. ccsceccccaceensee sescenceees M. B. Co. | 
FLONGIONU cecccceeeeeneneeee cer ee eee P.&O.Co. © May = 7th 
Honakonc, via KeBk,..... re M. B. Co. 
HI ONGICONG ...cccccccee ci nteceeerceeees P. M. Co. 
FIONN ..cccecescseee cscaseseseenes 0. & O. Co. 
Suanaual, Wiouo & Nagasaki... M. B. Co. May 4th 

1.—Left Hongkong, April 26th, atd p.m., Volga. 

2.—Left San Francisco, April 19th, Belgic. 

"NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 

AWHRICK sAcicaerric cases ae aeeiat ' P.M. Co. 
AMIGRICA © c..cccasceceeseteeeeeeeeenens 0. & O. Co. May 13th 
Bunove, via FONGKONG ......... P.& O. Co. April 29th 
Burorn, via LLONGKONG oo... ee | M. M. Co. May 7th 
HAKODATE .....ccccce cere eee eee neees | M. B. Co. 
HONGKONG, Via KORE ......... 0.0 | M. B. Co. | 
HONGKONG ............006- Roache Seve es ('O. & O. Co : 
VON GONG ccc. ceccs adosaviewieestes ds PLM. Co. | April 30th 


®ianauatr, Groce, & Nadasans.! ML B. Co. | April 29th 








The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Qevidental and 
Oriental,” the ** Pacific Mail,’ and the ‘ Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only, 
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LIGHTSHIP SIGNALS. 


The following are the signals made from the lightship to denote 
the approach of vessels :-— ‘ 

Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 
vessel below, at the yard arm. 

Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below 
at the peak. ; 

Man-of-war : National flag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing vessels :—For a ship ; flay B. (red) : baryue, flag C. (red 
ball on white ground): brig flag 1). (white ball on blue vround). 
schoancrt,. flag 1". (white ball on red ground) all connnercial code, 
with the vessel’s national flag below ag soou as it can be made out. 
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IMPORTS.—There has been more doing in our market tho past week, and rather higher prices have been 
obtained for best 16/24 Yurn, but Bombay Twist i is weaker. Tu Shirlings iene has been ut little business, but 
vow that shipments promise to be light, holders are firm in their prices. In JVooldens zenerally, and in Metals 
there have only been small transactions. [N. Bo Jn our last weck’s report, dor large (business) read larger.) 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Centinucd, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul £26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns ve veel 2 yds. 42% per piece $0.65 to 0.71 
» Good to Best... ..  ... 9 $31.00 to 32,25 | Tattachelass ee ale sas AB . £1.90 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. wee Ss ‘a $26.50 to 28.50 | . , 
‘ WOOLLE See 
Nos. 28 to 32. Common to Medium S % $31.00 to 32.00 
‘5 - oes to Best... a. - $33.00 to 34.25 | Plain Orleans ..0. 0 eae 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.10 
» 38to 4 gan. Vises ade bee ~o2 ‘i $35.50 to 37.00 | Figured Orleans 2... . 29-30 ,, 31.,... 3.50 to 4.20 
. . on Italian CLGEM: fee. es HU» -V5-- ee ey ete Wale sto -G2e5 
COTTON PIECE BOODS : oog | Mousselines de Laines C9 Ape 24 yds. 80in.... O14) to O.1 
orey Shirtings — i. per piece 88} ,, 391in. 2} ;80 to 2.20 do, Itajime 24°,, 80,5... OFS to 0.2: 
»  S8f 4 45 in. $2.00 to 2.50 do, Yuzen 2! 4. 30... 0.50 to 0.5 
"Clothe s—7 1b... 24 yds, 32 in. per picco $1.40 tol4eh (qoths, Pilots... ae ae St. tO56 4... 0.30 to 0-4: 
Indigo Shirtings:— = ...12°,, 44in. =, $1.60 to 1.724) Presidents 54 ,, to56,.... 045 to 0.5: 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. és $1.35 to 2.25 ne, ee ie as nes 
Cotton Italiana & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 anit grecn, 6 to5 ne : a 36 5. ee er 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30 in. per picee £1.825 to 1.40 i ete 
Do. 24 to2ilb.24°,, 30in, —,, $1.45 to 1.65 |FRON :— 
Do. 31b.,.. ...24 4, 30in. 6 $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round wae or ‘ei eu ... $2.60 to $2.75 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, $6.40 to $40 | Nailrod assorted ae i we ie ... $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize ... a 24 ‘ies .» $2.80 to $3.05 








KEROSENE.—Nine thousand cases only have been sold during the past week at $2.17 for good and $2.10 
for inferior packages. Deliveries have amounted to 6,000 casey, ‘Tho market is by no means strong, owing rather 
to a diminished native demand than to any weakness on the part of the only two foreign holders of oil. 

SUGAR.—Owing to recent large arrivals, stocks havo greatly increased ; sales are, however, moderate 
and prices show no change. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... 0. o.. ever eee pervicul $4.25 to $4.30 
< Taiwanfoo in bag .. ace ‘Ge, “eek Aves See ‘5 $4.20 to $4.25 
og Ching-pak and Re- pak... Soe “bbe o $S.00 to $9.00 

a $3 China o. 4-5, K’fnn and Kook. falls seh Spua * _ $6.75 to $8.00 
Brown Formosa aes Mae ba), Sava. a " $3.80 to $3.55 
Kerosene Oil... ..0 ce cee nee cee cee eee eee as per case $2.18 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market is quiet with prices tonding downwards for Hanks and Kakedas, but Filatures continne 
in fair request and firm at quotations. Rejections of Silk have been heavy and just counterbalance purchases which 
were 100 piculs during the week. ‘Total settlements to dute 16,688 piculs. Stock 2,600 piculs. 


HONKB-NO. 1 @ 2 vsiacaviscvsasivensccentevartenaivernsn 4; $560 to $570 
” 9 24 PPOTTTITITITTITETITITETILI TTP Terre $520 to $5 30 
ge pe OMI: INES acai dedaesesucccaceseiweysae at Wasa $460 to § 500 
Filatures, a=eIV Os. UA. iducicaiecne Steca ee cece nteauawe vaabesueeamesneues 660 to $680 F 
Dy Recsaacacncauseisatessecsvewnass cesatadsecoos eae $640 to S650 
Kakedas.—Best Panlsdceiveeebeaecat wcawdldesaesetiees es uaeeecen S660 to 2670 
a DLS: FO GOO isa iii iiai caditiedeaieanecss vhtens $600 to 8620 
A COMING... geassesiae8 series: thbnvdednkevess cn: Whee $550 to $580 





TEA. —During the week now under review 450 piculs new crop teas have come in, which have been readily 
taken at prices ranging from $44 to $50 per picul. ‘Transactions, however, have been almost exclusively confined 
to two firms, who by their enge:ness to buy have caused prices to advance from 3 to 4 dollars per picul during the 
past three days, The quality of tho ters as a rule continue satisfactory. Large arrivals are looked for during 


next weeke ‘ 
Common ee dee rn es aed | Vine i sbi ake 
Medium ee et Nomninal Uboies Nominal 
Good Medium ... | Choicest 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—With tho higher rates ruling, there has-been little more stirring in exchange, the bulk of 
the business still being in ee Bills. Rates are very firm at closing. 





Stertinac—Rank 4 months’ sight ............... . 3/10 | On SHANQHAT—Bank sight...........cseeeee senenaeeyanveks 73 
ss Bank Bills on demand .................. cee eee 393 Private 10 days aight Lpovbdeneeactentee 734 
a Private 4 months’ sight .. .. 3,103 & 3) 102 Ox New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand sicengoenteries 914 
5 6 ay.) - Sutaaedeuheeieaueonas 3/104 @ 3 lug Private 50 days’ sight............... 92} 
On Parts—Bank sight. (usw ATER vanes ee S65 Peart 4.76 | ON San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 91} 
Private 6 months’ sight .........ceceeeee eee 4.90 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 925 
Ox Hoxaxonc—Bank BIG ais tet conc eoncevaeteresne ao diset. i a UT Cy een eee OE Cnt a ee UNCER AE, OT | 
‘s Private 10 days’ sight ............... 14% ,, . 


SHIPPING, 


SHIPPING.—There is nothing new to note under this head. The Gulf of Panama and Beap ios have been 
added to the list of steamers on the berth for New York vii Snez Canal. The s.s. Odin has arrived from Glasgow, 
and the Galley of Lorne from London. ‘The former will then coutinue coasting under time charter effected 
early in the year in Hongkong. R 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 





a) |Anow. Hannysine & Co. 
ie ae Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


ABLE FO-ALL KINDS OF DOMERS 2 FURNACES: Structural & Ornamental. 
NOMICAL At INSUMING He BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, Arch 
= ATE OT Qo Ie eee | Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
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A H. & Co. make overy year for Forcign Countries some 
¢ thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
‘|IROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 





KEATING’S POWDER. nea | 
KEATING’S POWDER. ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, RT ¢; 


KEATI NC’S PO WDER. See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 


ith 1,300 designs. 
A N ’ ’ with 1, g 
KEATING’S PO WDER Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 


EE Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
KILLS BUCS, Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
FLEAS, Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
MOTHS, 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 
BEETLES, SMITH'S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, | £42 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this Andw. Handyside & G9 44 Limited, 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for LONDON 


their pet dogs. 
THE GREATEST 


THIS ARTICILE has found so GREAT | 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 


the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
cover that by the use of this wonderful modicine there is “ Health 


THOMAS, KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 
el 

forall.’ The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 

m1‘ntained by the use of theso Pills. 


KEATING’S WORM TASLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. ) __ Siz SAMUEL BAKER, at 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. —[Surfusithe ingomay Matt to nfr the Pukey tht Tea 
KEATINC’S WORM : TABLETS. zs Doctor, ee that I a se vee oe of popeesapelen sig 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 


“to whom I served out a quantily of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
r en TREY PATRAS “ most useful to an explorer, ns possessing unmistakable purgative 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both ” Lei ia Seana “ properties they create an undeniab'e effect upon the patient, which 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the | « satisfies him of their value.” 
only certain remedy for INTESTIN AL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly ‘safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for Child Sold in Bottles, by all D i SIMPLE, SAVE AND CURTAIN! 
or Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Lond>>. HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


é Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in hoaling ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mu. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travela in China, published in 
1871, says— I hnd with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, und herse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and auy quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
that I was vbliged to lock up the small remuining stock”? 

Sold by all Chomists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 
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| ae GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
® 
Mate GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 1878, 
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PAIS CB QUR I QUK DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEKKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printiug, or Acconnuts, be addressed to the MANA- 





ER 
aa that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epitor. 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, MAY 6TH, 1882. 


JAPANESE Ira 2542, Mriwg1lirnH Yrar, 5tTu Monta, Gra Day. 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 29th April, at the British Consulate, Yokohama, and 
afterwards at Christ Church, by the Nev. E. C. Irwine, M.A, 
Davip Crowe, M. B. Engine works. to MADELINA, youngest 
daughter of the late D. G. Cameron, Invernesshire, N. B. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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The Tokiyo City Assembly commenced its annual session 
on the 20th ultimo, and proceeded to the consideration of the 
local budget for the city for the fifteenth fiscal year of Meiji 
(1882-83). It appears that the total amount of the esti- 
mated expenditure for that year is 1,194,975 yen, being an 
increase of 807,715 yen over that of the preceding year and 
of 746,642 yer over that for the year 1880-81. These bud- 
gets are in fact increasing in en arithmetical progression. 
The difference (307,713 yen) between the estimates for the 
current, and those for the past, year was chiefly due to the 
fact that the expenses of local police; prisons and engineering 
works, hitherto defrayed by the Treasury, became chargeable 
to the city in 1880, by virtue of an Imperial Decree (No. 48) 
issued at the end of that year; but the large increase for the 
ensuing year is said to be attributable to two causes, namely : 
. extensive repairs to streets, and roads, and the construction 
of acanal in connection with the 
decided upon last spring. 

In opening the session the Governor of Tekiyo, Mr. Ma- 
iguda, delivered the usual inaugural address. He explained 
the objects of the differtnt bills as well as -the nature of the 


works proposed, commenting on the necessity of commencing 
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“ Tire-prevention Lines 
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the latter at once, and genteel the assembly that the colimates 
had been prepared as economically as possible, Despite Mr. 
Matsuda’s persuasion, however, we shall not be surprised to 
find that the estimates meet with a great deal of opposition, 
We took occasion to remark some time ago that assemblies 
in which the so-called Liberals predominate, appear to be 
resolved, whether for the sake of popularity or from a spirit 
of truculence, to reduce the local budgets in every direction 
without reference to the results of such a policy. ‘The Tokiyo 
Assembly is provably more free than any other ‘from the 
Liberal clement, but its members have not entirely escaped 
the infection, and if they pass these cstimates: without con- 
siderable difficulty, our misgivings will be agreeably dis- 
pelled. 








_It is now just a year since the lawyers of Tokiyo instituted 
that extraordinary suit for libel which kept themselves and, 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun before the world for six months. 
Another ‘Tokiyo lawyer, Mr. Katabami, lately took action 
of a similar nature against the Jroha Shimbun, one of 
those vernacular journals which seem to have received a dis- 
pensation for playing fast and loose with people’s reputations. 
The libel complained of in this case was of a more definite 
nature. ‘The defendant had charged the plaintiff with accept- 
ing a bribe of 150 yen from one Naito Kichibei while acting 
as counscl in a criminal case against the latter; and with 
snppressing the evidence for the prosecution in consideration 
of that bribe. Mr, Katabami naturally resented such language, 
and sought legal remedy against his defamer, praying that 
the offending editor might not only be punished in accordance 
with Art. 358 of the Penal Code, but also that he might be 
‘compelled to take one of the three following courses :—(1) 
To pay the plaintiff the sum of fifteen million yer by way of 
damages ; (2) to publish, as an advertisement for the space 
of one year, in all journals and periodicals throughout the 
empire, a letter of apology and retraction ; (3) to manifest his 
regret by sitting down and bowing humbly eyery forenoon for 
a period of 100 days before the plaintiff's house and also in 
some public place such as Nihon-bashi, and further to be 
dressed at the time of his obeisance in a costume chosen by 
the plaintiff. 

The case came before the Tokiyo Court for Delicts on the 
26th of last month, and judgment was delivered upon the 
criminal part of the suit, the editor being sentenced to im- 
prisonment for twenty days anda fine of five yen. Against 
this, and a second hearing of the 
ease came off on the 28th ultinio, when after a somewhat 


however, he appealed, 
prolix argument between the counscls of the prosecution 
Before its next sitling 
the case had been compromised, the offending editor under- 


and defence, the Court adjourned. 


taking to publish ino his newspaper a declaration that the 
libellous report was completely witheut foundation, together 
with ample apology for its insertion. 
ey 
One would imagine that lessons of this sort ought to 
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exercise some restraining influence on incautious  e-litors, 
but they seem to regard retractions and apologies simply as 
so much additional padding for their journals. Time after 


time one’s eye is caught by the most preposterous stories of 


social escapades both Japanese and foreign, but the maligned 
parties seem sensible enough to kuow that in such cases 
“least said is suonest mended,” 
Minister who has been freyuenting bowers of roses and other- 
wise playing fast and loose with his reputation : to-morrow 


it is a foreigner who has signed a compact with his 


wife undertaking to retain the services of some favored 
domestic provided she engages not to decamp— with 
latter. 

libellers. 
than the shrewdness which has taught them that for one per- 
son who will endure to pit himself against noxious insects in 
public, fifty prefer to suffer their insignificant stings in silence, 
Nevertheless it is really to be desired that some public- 
spirited individual should pursue one of these venomous vil- 
lains to the death and force the law to take really deterrent 
action. Probably every crop of slander contains some grain 
of truth, and wise men think it better to let the former 
flourish unrestrained than to replant the latter before the 
face of the world ; but the tag rag and bobtail of Japanese 
journalisin has become an almost insufferable social nuisance, 
and there is but slight prospect of spontaneous amendinent. 





In quoting last week the final clause of the finding of the 
Naval Court assembled at H. B. M.’s Consulate to enquire 
in to the loss of the barque Forward Ho, we wrote :—< The 
Court cannot let this opportunity pass without deprecating 
the indifferent attention shown to the earnest wants of the 
shipwrecked crew.” ‘The word ‘carnest”’ ought to be 
written “urgent.” The mistake occurs in our report of the 
Inquiry. 


In accordance with the regulations relating to the issue 
and redemption of Pension Bonds, lots were drawn at the 
Tokiyo Fucho on the 25th ultimo for the purpose of decid- 
ing the numbers of those to be redeemed during the current 
fiscal year, and the results have now been published by thic 
Minister of Finance. 

These Bonds are of two kinds—voluntarily capitalized 
Pension Bonds and Bonds given to Shinto priests in lieu of 
annuitics. ‘The respective amounts set down for redemption 
under these two headings are 1,000,575 yen and 47,400 yen. 
The drawing was managed by officials of the Finance 
Department, while members of the National Banks in Tokiyo 
and other individuals, to the number of about twenty, were 
present as representatives of the Bond-holders. The im- 
partiality and honesty of the proceedings having been certified 
by these representatives, proclamation is now made that the 
holders of the happy numbers. shall place themselves in 
communication with the Local Authorities in their respective 
provinces who in their turn are directed to forward the 
necessary reports to the Treasury. 


* 
® # 


Another proclamation by the same Ministry announces 
that, in accordance with the Finance Regulations, fiat notes 
Which lad been received in exchange for Specie Bonds, and 


defaced Kinsatsu, were publicly burned in’ the compouad of 


the Govermnent Printing office during eight days ending 
ON the 17th ultimo. The amount thus destroyed 
| —-er : 

9,025, 144.40 yen. 


was 
* 
*  * 
It would appear, then, that Japanese Financiers are persis- 
tently faithful to the uscless policy of burning what they have 
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because it is not as good as what they gave in exchange for 
it. They seem to think that by simply reducing the volume 
of the fiat currency, they will restore the residuum to the 
value it has lost, at because people have too much of it, but 
because they have learned that its issue is entirely in- 
dependent of its redemption. We have referred to these 
points so often that our readers may well claim some 
apology for this repetition, The matter, however, is one 
of vital importance to Japan and therefore also to all 
the foreign merchants, whose industry and enterprise are 
deprived of their just reward by the fatal instability of the 
currency. In such a cause insistance becomes a duty, and 
we shall take an early opportunity of recording another 
Gutta cavat 





protest against these periodical cremations. 
lapidem non vi sed sepe cadendo. 





‘Tt appears that we have all been reckoning without our 
host in. the matter of the Shimonoseki indemnity. The 
liberality of the United States is not more nearly consu- 
mated than it has been for the past three years. The Dill 
for the restoration of Japan’s money has passed the House 
of Representatives only. It las still to make its way 
through the Senate, and both operations must be accom- 
plished during the samo session. Last year it got as far as 
it is now, but was so delayed in its second stage that it 
had to begin over again this session. There is nothing to 
prevent several successive repetitions of these abortive essays. 
Meanwhile, however, the interest accumulates, 


ra 
* * 


We have heard so much doubt expressed in many. quarters 
with respect to the original partition of this indemnity, that 
it scems worth while to place before our readers an extract 
which definitely disposes of the notion that the idea of an 
equal division originated with America. 

Mr. Bigelow, U. S. Minister at Paris, in a despatch 
addressed to the Secretary of State, Washington, under date 


January 19th, 1866, says :-— ; 
“ By the same note” (from Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys to Mr. 
Bigelow) “I was advised of the proposal of the British 
cabinet to divide the indemnity fund equally between all the 
powers. The liberality of this proposal places the United 
States under greater obligations than any of the other treaty 
powers, finasmuch ‘as our equitable portion of it was, I 
believe, the smallest. I did not hesitate to embrace this 


proposal, subject only to the conditions by which my power 


was limited.” . 


Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys’ note, referred to in this dispatch, is 
as follows :— | 


The affair of the Japanese indemnity had heretofore given 
rise to two questions: Ist. In effecting the payment of the first 
instalment of the indemnity, the Japanese government had ask- 
ed for a delay of one year for the payment of the second instal- 
ment. Was this request to be discarded or to be granted; or 
was there occasion to remit part of the indemnity; and in 
the two Iatter alternatives what compensation should we ask 
for in return ? 2d. Wow should the indemnity be divided, and 
how should the sums paid over by the Japanose government 
be received ? 


After discussing the first of these questions, the note pro- 


ceeds :— 

The goyernment of the Emperor had thought at first that the 
division of the Japanese indemnity might be effected in accord- 
ance with the following plan: the two-thirds of it, say two mil- 
lions, to be divided among tho four powers concerned, propor- 
tionably to the number of men employed by each, in the 
Simonoseki expedition; France, the United States, and the 
Netherlands to levy each $140,000 upon the last third as a 
compensation for special losses ; and the remaining $580,000 to 
be divided into four equal shares among the four powers The 
British cabinet appearing to be more in®@favor of an equal divi- 
sion of the whole of the indemnity inone the four powers, the 
goyernment of the Emporor makes no difficulty in adopting 


- 
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this plan, and is ready, should this sys‘em of division be adopt- 
ed also by the government of the United States, to apply it to 
the $500.000 already paid in) by the Japanese government as 
the first instulment of the indemnity. As for the manner in 
which each government is to receive this money, the British 
cabinet proposes that the $500,000 already deposited in two of 
the banks of Yokohama should be handed over to its com- 
missarint chest at Yokohama, in which case an equal sum in 
pounds sterling would be held by the Treasury Department 
nt London, subject to the draft of the powers entitled to 
share in it. If, as there is reason to suppose, this combina- 
tion is not of a nature to crente objections, even at Yokohama, 
the government of tho Emperor is prepared to accept it also, 
and only desires to know whether the government of tho 
United States would acquiesce it is also, in which case the plan 
proposed could be at once carried out. 


A Second verbal note of the same Minister says :— 


The minister of the United Stutes at Paris hag been advised 
ofa despatch recently addressed by Sir Harry Parkes to the 
British government, dated Shanghai, Decomber 8, 1865, which 
states that the Mikndo had approved of the treaties entered 
into between the government of Japan and the governments o 
England, Holland, and the United States ; that the tariffs had 
been modified; that the opening of Hiogs had been guaranteed 
and the stipulated indemnity was to be punctually paid. 

The minister of the United States is also advised that the 
English cabinet had proposed that the covenauted indemnity, 
as well what had already been paid as what should hereafter be 
paid, should be equally divided between the four treaty powers. 

Assuming that the telegraphic advices from Sir Harry Parkes 
shall bo sustained by official despatches, and that the Senate of 
the United States will ratify the convention at Yokohama of 
2241 October, 1864, the minister of the United States does not 
hesitate to embrace the Hberal proposal of the British cabinet, 
if found acceptable to the other trealy powers. 

The British cabinet also proposes to deposit tho first instal- 
ment § 500,000 in its military chest at Yokohama, and an equi- 
valent in sterling to the credit of the treaty powers at the tren- 
sury in London. ‘This proposal also the minister of the United 
States is ready toembrice, subject always to the conditions 
attached to his acceptance of the preceding propositions. 


Tt will be seen from the above that beyond all question the 
proposition for an equal division came from England, and 
Earl Russell's avowed reason for making it was, that H. B. 
M.’s Government attached more importance to unaminity of 
action among the powers than to any consideration of the 
active degree in whica cach had contributed to the general 
result. ALudging from America’s present mood this  un- 
animity ” is no longer a matter of much moment, 


— Eee 


According to Article 5 of the Rules of Procedure in 
appeals (promulgated by Imperial Decree No. 19 of 1877), 
three months is the limit of time within which an appeal to 
the Superior Court against a decision of a Court of First 
Instanco must be filed. An Imperial Decree (No 21.) issued 
on the 26th ultimo changes this period to two months, thus 
making it the same as the time allowed for filing an appeal 
at the Supreme Court against a decision of the Superior 
Court. 


* 
* *% 


It will be romembered that the Tokiyo Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a memorial addressed to the Cabinet (September 
1879), on the snbject of the Jaw affecting debtors and 
ereditors, recommended some abbreviation of the period for 
filing appeals, and it seems not improbable that the Govern- 
Be that 
at it may the change is in the right direction, and will be 


ment’s late action is the oulcome of that memorial, 


welcomed as a small buon by weary suitors, 


In our correspondence columns will be found a long letter 
from “TW.” on © Pending questions.” Anything subseribed 
by these initials ts sure to command attention in our com- 
munity, but on this oceasion the subjects treated by "LW." 
are of more than} 
Little good can now be served by a disenssion of the 


yess dnferest, 
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Perry’s instructions are concerned, it is no doubt true that 
any resort to foree was forbidden except in self-defence, and 
it is also true, or believed to be true, that this fact was made 
known to the Japanese by the Dutch before the Commodore’s 
arrival at Uraga. There are good grounds for assuming that 
in those days Japan was not entirely opposed to foreign 
intercourse, but certainly the same cannot be said of the 
majority of those with whom the American envoy was required 
to treat. Between the Commodore's first fruitless visit in 
1853 and his second coming in 185-4, the ex-prince of Mito, 
who had been temporarily disgraced for melting Buddhist 
bells into cannon wherewith to repel the barbarians, was 
appointed commissioner of coast defence ; the feudatories were 
desired to build war-vessels, and the construction of the forts 
at Shinagawa was commenced. All this does not bespeak a 
mood prepared to be influenced by “ ordinary and legitimate 
diplomacy.” ‘That bullets and bayoneés were not used is 
matter of history, but it is equally matter of history that tho 
Bakufu Government was strongly opposed to the resumption 
of foreign intercourse. If Japan had been free to choose, 
she certainly would have chosen differently, and that 
being so, it seems scarcely ingennous to deny that force was 
a factor in the result. Further if we are to suppose the 
Shogun influenced in 1853 by Dutch assurances of American 
forbearance, it will be only logical to believe him equally 
influenced in 1856 by letters from the head of the Factory at 
Nagasaki warning him that in intercourse with foreign 
countries disputes often arose without any reference to right 
or wrong, and that China, by ignoring these things and her 
own weakness, had lost a portion of her territory after-the 
opium war, and was now reminded of her misplaced confidence 
by a desert province. If the Kinse Shiriyaku is to be 
believed, it was this warning, supplemented by apparitions 
of envoys and fleets, that finally decided the Bakufu to 
revoke the anti-foreign edict of 1639. 


* 


* * 


But we have no heart to continue this retrospect, more 
especially since we are entirely at one with our correspondent 
as to the resulls of the treaties. Whether extorted by force 
or willingly conceded, they were the means of bringing about 
an exchange of civilizations by which Japan has been infinite- 
ly the greater gainer, though our profit too is not inconsider- 
able. Unless we admit that the end justifies the means, 
England's Eastern policy will seldom bear close scrutiny. 
Nevertheless we are quite content that she should occasion- 
ally prefer practical conclusions to Exeter-Hall proceedings 
whatever subtle critics may preach to the contrary, 


* 


* * 


' That foreigners who “cling to exterritoriality’”’ are 
not influenced merely by ‘qbstinacy and arrogance’? 
ig a proposition which none but, the Hochi Shimbun 
or other of the Radical orgaus will be disposed 
to But we venture to think — more especially 
since we have “ ‘Il. W.’s 


some 
deny. 
"warrant for the idea—that @// 
foreigners are not equally tenacious of this inconvenient 
anomaly, There are certainly some whose eyes are open to. 
the siens ef the times, and who sce, as our correspondent 
evidently does, that the day has come when the nature of our 
future intercourse wilh this country depends upon our treat- 
ment of the spirit that has been roused throughout the length 
and breadth of the Iand, 
spirit): Teluseall it absurd, romantic, unpractical, or anything 


Tet us say what we please of that 


else ; provided only we recognise its intensity, and confess that 


methods employed in obtaining Japan’s signature to the first humanity and expedieney alike constrain us to respect it. 
treaty, nor do we think that our correspondent desires tol We haye done sume curious things here since 1808, nob 
engage us in any such controversy. So far as Commodore! the least extraordinary of which was the imposition of & fino 
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of three million dollars on an enemy and the exaction of its 
payment from a friend. We shall, however, be behaving 
with even more eccentricity if, by refusing all modification of 
the exterritorial system, we strengthen the hands of those 
whose shibboleth is its abolition! // are not prepared to 
submit to Japanese laws : many never will, if things remain as 
they are. Buatit must be evident to all that nothing could be 
more unwise than to fold our hands complacently in the pre- 
sence of a bitter umbrage which is fast growing into active 
animosity. This isolation of ours, already offensive, will soon 
become as unendurable to the Japanese as it is fatal to our own 
prosperity and peace. Do we propose to preserve it by force 
when “ordinary and legitimate diplomacy ” fails ? That 
it -should have existed so long as to become thus irksome is 
already a disgrace to diplomacy—a disgrace that would soon, 
however, be removed, if those that think with “ T.W.” had, 
like him, the courage to express, and the resolution to 
maintain, their views. ' 


Ss 


ey 


Bimetallists have complained, and with reason, that the 
advocates of a single standard will not come forth and defend 
their position: that they treat every theory but their own 
with silent contempt and are even rude to those that differ 
with them. M. Emile de Laveleye has, however, succeeded 
in “drawing” his opponents. The very able sories of articles 
contributed by him to the Contemporary Review under the 
tittle of “‘ Commonplace Fallacies concerning money” have 
proved too mueh for the equanimity of Mr. Bonamy Price, 
and that gentleman has published in’ the same periodical an 
essny entitled “ How money does its work,” wherein he under- 
takes to show that the Belgian writer is an expounder of false 
creeds. Of course the discussion is immediately directed to 
the construction of definitions for those much disputed words 
“money” and “ value,” but we do not propose here to follow 
the learned economists through all the subtleties of their argu- 
ment. We shall confine ourselves to noting two curious 
points in the Oxford Professor’s thesis. ‘The first is contain- 
ed in the following extract :— 


Our merchant buys five millions of gold. say in Australia, 
and imports them into England. With what does he buy 
them? With English goods, incontestably ; neither he nor 
England has anything else to buy them with. Five millions’ 
worth of English wenlth, English commodities, have gone away 
from England to Australia. England, clearly, has lost those 
goods, that wealth. But compensation has been given in metal 
of equal value, Those goods will be highly serviceable. to 
Australia; they will be capital available for clothing her work- 
men, sustaining her industry, and developing her wealth. On 
the other hand, the gold reaches England; to the Bank of 
England straight it goes; there is no other place whore it can 
stay, unless Rothschild carries it off for export abroad. Is 
England a gainer by this gold? M. de Laveleye contrasts it 
with too much cloth and cast-iron, which the market cannot 
‘clear away, and which make their owner a loser. Granted that 
the importer of the five millions is no loser ; he has metal worth 
the goods he took away. Granted that he can buy what he 
chooses by means. of that'*metal which he has converted into 
sovereigns at the Mint: the transaction for him may he an ex- 
cellent one. But how fares it with England and hor people ? 
Australia, by the help of her gold, has won capilal-—she has 
wealth available for producing more wealth, whilst her precious 
metal she could apply to no useful purpose. M. do Lavcleye 
retorts that monetary metal is never a dead capital; but the 
five millions of sovervigns—unneeded for currency, and lying 
_ idle in the Bauk’s vaulis—are they capitnl at allP Are they 
at wor'ls, as all capital is assumed to be ? Are they not wealth 
fur the time annihilated, existing only as possessing value, but, 
ng useful wealth, not better than so many stones? The mer- 
chant’s purchases will not draw tho vast stock of gold out of 
the cellar. He will pay for what be buys with checks on the 
Bank of England ; ihey will be settled at the Clearing House. 
Those who sold the goods will buy others with the credit now 
standing in their names ; buying and selling, exchanging, will 
go on, but checks will do all the work, and idle and dead the 
five millions remain. Thus England has lost weath, c:xpital, 
Capable of being applied to auzmented production, and in ils 
Place she has heaps of metal hoarded in a cellar. 


The gist of what Mr, Price says here is that, whon England 
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sells to Australia goods to the amount of five million sove- 
reigns and receives in return that quantity of gold, she has 
“lost wealth, capital capable of being applied to augmented 
production, and in its place has heaps of metal hoarded in a cel- 
lar,” while Australia, on the other hand, clothes her workmen, 
sustains her industries, and develops her wealth. This sounds 
specious enough in its own way, but before endorsing it, a , 
troublesome query intrudes itself :—If England does not sell 
her goods to Australia, what is to be done with them? Pre- 
sunably she would not sell them if she wanted them herself 
either to ‘ clothe her workmen, or to sustain her industries.” 
She disposes of them because they are surplus productions, 
and unless she carries them to the market, she must either 
diminish her production or set herself to hoard iron, cloth 
According to Mr. Bonamy Price himself, “ money 
is the tool of exchange, the instrument of obtaining for its 
present possessor some commodity or service which is desired.” 
Yet Mr. Bonamy Price would have us believe that a man is 
better off when he possesses something which is superflaous 
and for which he has no use, than when he has exchanged that 
something for an instrument that will enable him to obtain 
whatever commodity or service he desires. M. de Laveleye on 
the contrary asserts that “monetary metal is never a dead 
capital ; with money you can purchase, and pay for, anything 
and everything ; you are lord of the market. With goods 
you must wait to sell before purchasing or paying.” Practi- 
cal experience will not be much perplexed in choosing between 


the dicta of the two economists. 
* 


and coal, 


*¥ 

The other point specially worthy of note in Mr. Bonamy 

Price’s essay is the fact that, when all is said and done, he 
reinains a confessed bimetallist. Here is what he says :— 


At the same time itis essential to recognize fully that the 
use of silver in the money of tho world is a matter of supreme 
importance. A coinage composed of gold solely would be 
loaded with mischief, present and future. There is not, and 
almost certainly there never will be, gold enough to do, itself 
alone, the work of money needed by all civilized countries. 
Hence fluctuation in its valne might be nrost frequent and 
most violent, and from sucha source complications and mis- 
fortunes, endless, in number and intense in kind, might easily 
arise. Iam profoundly convinced that there is one, aud one 
only, real remedy for these dangers, a remedy not over difficult 
to deal with, and promising to be most beneficial in its results. 
This remedy is found in the plan proposed by Mr. Clarmont 
Daniell, in his pamphlet, “Gold in the East,’ and further 
developed in the Westminster Review of January, 1879, He 
adopts as the one standard, one legal tender of money for all 
the world, gold, ‘lo this he adda silver, to be equally legal 
tender toany amount, but upon condition that its value, as 
existing in the bullion market, shall be ascertained from time 
to time, and the proportion in which. the silver coins shall be 
related to those of gold shall be determined and proclaimed 
by comptenut authority. Such coins would be as perfect as 
the condition of the globe and its contents will allow. Silver 
would then stand in its just and true relation of value to gold, 
and it would be a matter of indifference which of the two 
metallic coins was selected for monetary payments. 


This is bimetallism pure and simple, the only point of 
difference between the Oxford Professor and some of his op- 
ponents being that the latter would fix the ratio between gold 
and silver ndw, once for all and for ever, while the former 
would make readjustments from time to time, If the two 
sides have come so close together as this, they ought soon 
to be in complete concord, 

The Manila lottery supplies the Tokiyo Punch with a sub- 
ject for a cartoon this week. By a play upon the Japanese 
terms for parrot (Q-mn) and lottery (mujin) the Spanish 
abomination takes the shape of the former, with coins for 
eyes, sorobans for wings and rakes for claws. A number of 
futuous looking natives crowd forward with bags of money, 
handfuls of Kénsatsu and piles of old Japanese Koban, all of 
which the greedy bird busily rakes in with his many-pronged 
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fun, the Maru Maru Chimbun scoffs at the invalid Adzuma 
Kan (the illustriouely obsolete Stonewall Fackson) whose 
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fect, shrieking out the while :—‘ Baka yai, Baka yai!” 
The letter-press suggests that perhaps these fools who vic 
with one another in offering their purses to the avaricious 
bird of Spain, do not perceive that the phonix of Japan 
(i.e. Kinsatsu, which bear the inscription of the Ho-o) flies 
away altogether in the operation. 


As its principal contribution to the week’s budget of 


carcor, it appears, is to termiuate in the inglorious ense of 
an “floating fort.” A caricaturist portrays two paticnts, 
with steamers for heads, in very advanced stages of leprosy 
or some other noxious cuticular disense—faces, legs and 
brensts plastered with cataplasms. One, sitting up on his 
futon, aud dolorously tending his pulse to a physician, bears 
on his garment the inscription © Irou-clad.” The other is 
standing, supported by erntches. ‘I'o the stump of his left 
leg, whore the foot has apparently rotted off or been ampu- 
tated, a surgeon is applying some unguent: tho right log 
is demonstratively bandaged. This unfortunate cripple is 
Inbelled 4-dzuma. ‘The legend which accompanies thie 
cartoon is headed “ Ship-Hospital,” and complains :—“ Tere 
will not be found one complete man. Some of us have our 
ribs broken : the bellies of others are destroyed ; and the 
heads of other some are putrified. Yet we can still serve, 
if required to do so, as floating forts, while we lie in our 
beds.” 


The latest freak of Parisian fancy is a Waistcoat Club. 
The fashion of gorgeous waiscoats is apparently about to be 
revived and the revival is nol the work of vulgar snobbism, 
but of artists, journalists and authors. At the Club’s last 
monthly dinner, Baron d’Espeleta wore a waistcoat of crim- 
son satin; Baron de Vana, one of black velvet with silver 
ornaments, and Poilpot, the artist, sported a canary-colored 
vest, studded wilh crimson fencing foils. Powder, queues 
and tights will no doubt be the next move, and then perhaps 
we shall begin to curl up the toes of our boots as we did 
three centuries ago. To be sure the present tendency is 
towards an elongated jee/, and what many ladies wear now is 
as absurd in its way as the most exaggerated of cracowes ; 
but if cighteenth-century waistcoats are coming in, there is 
no reason why they should not be followed by seventeenth- 
eecntury footgear with toes looped up to the knee, 


Doi 


There are few, says Edmund Yates in Vanity Fair, who 
know what a pitch poker-playing bas reached in several 
London houses. It is no longer a game; it is-n serious 
business, ‘ Little poker-dinners” are now arranged almost 
nightly. ‘The pious pretence of having a “low” table and a 
“high” one is nearly exploded, ‘Those whose modest means 
might induce them to play at the former are soon detected, 
aud are simply not asked again ; while the “ plunger” is be- 
sieged with invitations, and the “high” table is full to over- 
flowing. How immensely the love of play. has increased of 
Tate may be judged from the fact that only two years ago a 
Indy, whose poker parties are now famous, was so anxious 
that the game in her house should never exceed the most 
modest proportions, that she forbade anybody to bet more 
than ten shillings at a time ; yet now the sums won and _ lost 


in a single night under this roof are appalling. But it is 


only during the last few months that the poker fever has ar- 
rived ata really acute stage. Just before Cliristmas a small 
party of pokerites, who lad already gained a reputation for 













former efforts, that it actually cost a player fifty pounds to 
“go in’’—by which it must be understood that before any- 
body was allowed to bet, which is really the beginning and 
the essence of the gaine, the sum of fifty pounds had to be 
placed in the pool by each player. The result was extraor- 
dinary, from the fact that only five hundred pounds changed 
hands when the party broke up. Iam told by ono who was 
present, that he was surprised the tinal amount was go small, 
for at one time between two thousand and three thousand 
pounds had been lost and won, <A peer with a large fantily 
must in these days be rich indeed if he can afford the luxury 
of a younger gon who contrives to lose cighteen hundred 
pounds in one year at poker. But such has lately been the 
case. ‘The youth in question is only just of age, and rejoices 
in the handsome annual allowance of three hundred pounds, 
Still he plays—and, to his credit be it said, still he pays ; 
bnt when the day of final reckoning comes—as come it must 
before long—some well-known member of the “ persecuted 
race’’ will grumble, no doubt, at the meagre ten per cent, 
awarded him instead of his moderate one hundred and fifty. 
To General Schenck, who, less than ten years ago, first 
brought poker to Idngland, and at the request of tho late 
Lady Waldegrave wrote out the rules of the game, we are un- 
doubtedly indebted for the present gambling mania in private 
life, which, as we have already shown, is doing such scrious 
injury to the poorer members of socicty. Surely it is 
possible to amuse one’s self after dinner without trying to 
ruin one’s friends or enrich one’s self. Poker in’ moderation 
is an excellent safety-valve, no doubt, for after-dinner excite- 
ment, but carried to the length which it las lately reached it 
becomes a serious social scandal. ‘There are plenty of gaming 

clubs, and to spare, for those who choose to frequent them, 

In the meanwhile it should not be possible to say that any_ 
hostess can offer greater inducements to play in a private 
house than those provided by the keeper of a public hell, 





Ts it possible to have too much money ?. Possible no 
doubt, but not easy, many persons will reply, though as a 
general rule one would be puzzled to conceive in what 
fashion the superfluity could exhibit itself. In America 
at present it takes the form of costly presents at lunch 
parties. A story is told of « wedding breakfast the 
other day at which, to decorate the table, there were set out 
a dozen beautiful and very costly ornaments that had been 
sent as a present to the bride from abroad. There was one 
at each place; and the guests, after duly admiring them, put 
them quiclly into their pockets. ‘They were so ‘accustomed 
to lunch-party gifts that they immediately fell into the con- 
venient crror of mistaking the table-ornaments for such. 
We read also of a theatre party given lately at Boston on 
which occasion each of the fourteen fady guests was handed 
“a beautiful bouquet and a handsome present—a_ piece of 
jewelry ora fan.” Can snobbery go further than this ? 





The ladies and gentlemen who lave just given us such a 
charming representation of Patrence, may be interested to 
hear that a party of “very distinguished” amateurs are 
‘starring’? if in the same piece in America. One of the 
“twenty love sick maidens” of the Company, writing to a 
friend who is also the friend of a newspaper editor, says :— 

“T can't begin to tell you how perfectly jolly our trip. to 
Baltimore was. If I thought sea/ actresses bad half so much 
fun Pd go on the stage this very minute—I would, indeed. 
You know, of course, that President Arthur was in oue of 
the boxes. Le resembles a handsome Englishman, and he 


: jamiled at ous as if he really entered info the spirit of our 
unusually high stakes, sat down to play one evening at ten’ ¢ Jar.’ 


There was but one drawback, and that was when we 


o'clock. Ina couple of hours they had so far exceeded their attended the Monday night German, A lot of snobby Balti- 
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moreans refused to be introduced to us because they didn’t 
know who we were. Did you ever? Well, we had rather 
the Jangh on them ; they conldn’t have read the newspapers. 
As soon as they heard who we actually were they wanted to 
be very gracious, but we grew airy in our turn. After Lent, 
maybe—only maybe (we are having great trouble with the 
heads of our families : stupid interference!) we may go to 


Philadelphia.” 





“ Do you mean ib, father?” said Vivian Mehaffy, 
“ Yes I mean it,” replied the father, Aristides Mochaffy. 
‘Marry this girl if you elioose, but if you do, not a penny of 


mine shall you have.” 


3S * * * * 


Two hours have passed. So have seven or cight horse- 
ears, but the one for which Vivian is waiting finally comes 
along, and soon lands him at the door of Pericles O'Rourke's 
house. Lthelberta is sitting in her boudoir (high-toned 
word for room). 

“T have bad news for you, my darling, “ Vivian says, in 
sad tones, while a don’t-blul!-or-you-will-be-called look comes 
over his face. “ My father and Ihave quarrelled, and he has 
disinherited me. I] have ’’—and here his voice quivered slight- 
ly— “been given the g. b. on your account. 
Bertie.” 

IIer soft, dusky eyes grow wider and more seriotts, 

It means that L must 


Iam a beggar, 


“ Yes,” he continued, * Tam poor. 
give you up, for [can not ask you to share Tife with me ona 
thousand a year.” 

She looked at him with a rich, crifason flusn surging inte 
her cheeks. If it hal beoa a fall, Vivian would probably 
haye gone under, but a tlush could never scare him. 

“ Vivian,” she said, passionately, {do you think T will let 


Pi et ar 


ors 
ee | 


you give meup? 1 love you too well for that. ur 
or a prince, you are the same to me.” 
Three mouths later, on a golden) Deeosuvber arternoon, with 
a blue sky, as in June, there was a grand wedding at the 
O'Rourke mansion. .As Vivian and lth -dberta were entering 
the carriage that was to bear them to the depet, she looked 
at him with a weirdly precious smile, 
“And so you would not desert me, darling,” he said, 
“even when you thought Lo was poor?” 
“No, my precious one,’ was the reply,“ LD Jearied long 
ago that a sucker once off the hook will never bite again, and 
your father and I put up the job so as to land you a little 
quicker.” — From the “ Syren and the Sucker,” by the Chicago 


Tribune Novelist. 


ee 


It is on the tapis, we believe, to hold an exlibition of 
Japanese art products in’ Paris next year, The date fixed 
for the opening is said to be January Ist, but jasmine as 
no public notice of any such intention seems to have been 
eiven yet, it is difficult to believe that the arrangements can 
be so soon completed. It is not likely that many specimens of 
ancient art will be sent from Japan. Paris is probably much 
better able to supply these than the country of their pro- 
duction, considering the process of denudation that has been 
going on here since 1870. But, wherever the specimens come 
from, there can be no doubt that an exhibition devoted entirely 
to Japanese objects of virtu will have the effect of bringing 
such things more inte favour than ever, 
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The lash exhibition to which Japan made any considerable 
contribution was that of Vienna, and it wag on the return 
Journey from that place that the greater part af the noble 
Collect) on lent by the authorities, or thromzh their intiuence, 
Went to the bottom of the sea in the ill-fated M7 Many of 
the Specimens Were allerwards recovere], and our readers will 


Digitized by (50 gle 


probably remember what conclusive evidence of the enduring 
qualities of Japanese lacquer was furnished by the accident, for 
several fine pieces of that material subsequently taken out of 
the wreck were found almost entirely uninjured after having 
been submerged for more than twelve months, Among the 
articles thus recovered was a silver fish, the property of Mr. 
Sano, and now to be seen at the exhibition of antiquities in 
the temple of Monzeki, Asakusa. An object of great value 
for the sake of its rare workmanship alone, this fish would 
have been always worthy of note, but in the eyes of certain 
persons it derived quite a miraculous celebrity from the 
discovery that when raised from the N7/ it was found to bear 
this inscription :—“ One day or other I am destined to go 
down into the sea.’ If anybody doubts the fact he has 
oly to examine the fish aml decipher the inseriptioa for 
himself, 


* 
* 


* 

Possibly many of our readers may not be aware that there 

is an exhisition of antiquities how guing on in the temple of 
Moazeki at Asakusa CLokiye), 


ho time in paying ita visit, fer it will be closed at the end of 


If so we advise them to lose 
this menth., Not dadecd that we can conscientiously recom- 
mend itas a Uery ereat attraction. Phe truth is that the speel- 
mens exhibited are neither so numerous nor so fine as they 
were Tast year, though last year also was very inferior to 
1880, The creat trouble seems to be the want of a good 
building. People feel that it ts not only a farce but a sacrilege 
to expose valuable specimens in dark corridors or dilapidated 
reoms, where they are not only half invisible but also liable 
This time the articles lent 
by HL. 2. Tionye are the chief attraction—two noble vases of 
eld Chinese celadon 5 several beautiful pieces of jade and 
lacquer, and oa clove-urn (chajt-buro) of silver with gold 
Visit, lo 


Vhis dfbelt alone will) well 


It is one of the most delicate specimens of inetal- 


decoration, repay oa 
Asakusa, 

Hwerks ever prodaced in Japan—worthy of its original owner, 
the sreat Taiko, 





With unmixed regret the commercial communities of 
France have learned the rupture of treaty negotiations be- 
Vhe Chambers 


of Commeree throughout the country have memorialized 


be dngared by the sneclators, 


tween England and their own Government. 


the Minister for Commerce en the subject in earnest tones. 
‘The Bordeaux syndicate expresses “the lively disappoint. 
ment, the prefound regret, and the grave disquielude for 
ithe commercial future of Frauce eaused by the rupture,” 
l&e. : 
‘liament, according to Enuland the treatment of the most 
favored nation natil the 15th of May, 1882, while the best 


and holds that even the vote of the Chambers of Par- 


| 
resuit that could be arrived at in the eireumstances, is yet 
only a temporary solution, After considering what is likely 
to be the operation of the present action on other treaties 
pending between the republic and other powers, and the 
uncertainty Chat will weigh upon the different branches of 
business and on the divers industries which participate tn 
the commercial exchanves between England and France, the 
memorialists assert that it would be a great calamity if, 
from the loth of May, English merchandize were sub- 
jected on its entry into France to duties much heavier 
than (hose levied under the treaty of 1860. The evil would 
be considerable from three points of view ; namely, 

1.--As regards the French consumers, who will have to 
pay more dearly for the English produce of which they 
have need, ” 

2.—As regards French industry, whieh employs in raw 


material many Euglish productions, such as the yarns used 


l in (he looms. 


— 


e 
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3.—We must not disguise the fact that itis vain to desire 
toexport French productions, without consenting to re- 
ceive foreign productions in payment. 

The writer continues to the effect that everyday expe- 
rience demonstrates the truth of the theory that produce ts 
only paid for in produce, for the self-evident aud peremp- 
tory reason that no country can pay with anything else than 
what it has, that is to say with what it produces. Conse- 
quently it is absolutely cortain that to restrict imports by 
too high duties is without any manner of doubt to injure, 
ina corresponding mensure, ono’g own exports... . The 
1860 trenty of commerce with England and all those which 
wo have concluded with other nations, in consequence of 
that one, have been for France and the other contracting 
countrics a source of inapprecinble and incalculable benefit 
They have given an immense impulse to our exchanges with 
all those countries. 
exercised, the wealth of France has developed with unpre- 
cedented rapidity ; and all onr industries, profiting by this 
general prosperity, and fecling tho salutary ineentivo of 
emulation, have developed and perfected themselves in the 
most satisfactory manner.” 


Under the influence which they have 


* ate 
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Tt appears that the Legislature has mistaken the scuse of 


the Commercial Chambers on the subject of the substitu- 
tion of specific for ad valorem duties. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the rock on which tho conference has 
split, the tariff proposed by the French Commissioners im- 
posing upon English producers rates far in excess of those 
collected under tho old treaty. Now it is perfectly true 
that the Chambers of Commerce havo generally recom- 
mended the substitution in question, not with the object of 
raising the duties, but with the perfectly legitimate desire 
of protecting the French Custom Honze from the frauds 
which ad valorgm duties sometimes render possible. Thus, 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce sugested the chanye, 


but with adonblo reserve: (1) that in no case should these ; 
specific duties be higher than those they were to replace ; | 


and (2) that these specific duties should be ealenlated in 
such kind as to be lower than the others, ard in consequence 

to nid rather than retard progress, in conformity with the 
principles of a wise free-trade. ‘The specific duties charged 
on the new tariff list are so far from realizing that object, 


that they considerably angment the imposts. Hence the 


Bordelais traders are not astonished that England should un- | 


equivocally refuse to submit to them ; inasmuch ag she re- 


e e . , . 
ceives, without charging any duty, all her imports from | 


Franco— to wit wines and spirits. ‘ho memorinalists con- 
clude with the expression of the earnest hope that negotia- 
tions will be resumed at once on a liberal basis in confor- ; 
mity with the original understanding which led to the late | 
conference, that understanding being as follows :—“ It has 
always been understood by the Superior Council of Com- 
merce nud by the majority of the Chambers of Commerce, 
whose represontatives will mect in Paris in 1879, that tho 
clauses of tho new treaties will be more liberal than those 
stipulated in 1860.”’ 


*# 
* 


* 

In a much shorter memorial the Paris Chamber covers | 
the same ground. It says that cither a commercial treaty 
or a convention regulating, immutably, fur a fixed number 
- of years, the economic régime of France ean only allow the! 
national industry to keep at the height of its foreign rivals. 
With a law to which continual modifications are certain | 


to be constantly demanded, there is no guarantee for enter- 


prise :—there can only be encouragement for those who | 
constantly hope to be able, without serious effort, and with- | 
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out improving their machinery, to hold their own, and to 
prosper uuder the shelter of protection. “ Iu this manner 

it is.cerlain that our export trade will continue to be para- 
lysed ; and that, little by little, our merchanize will bo sup- 
planted in foreign markets by that of foreign competitors.” 

For theso reasons the Paris Chamber urges the prompt 
conelusion—before tne 15th of May—of a treaty which 
shall facilitate 
cnyland. 











leyitimate busiacss between Franee and 


* 


* * 


The St. Mticnne Chamber is still more emphatic in its de- 


denunciation of the policy which has led to the discon- 
It observes that the industrial 
populations of the neighborhood are greatly moved in con- 
sequence; and that the Knelish treaty with Franca is of 
precminent importance for tho latter country, all the others 


being of only secondary interest. 


linnanes of négotiations. 


To this particular Cham- 
ber it scems imposssible that the actual situation ean be 
prolonged without causing serious detriment to French 
commerce. § A sudden change in existing tariffs as establish- 
ed in 1860 might bring about, among other things, the final 
ruin of the silk industry in France and wretchedness to the 
500,000 workmen who live thereby.” This Clamber protests 
(hat, sinee the commencement of the Conference, it has beg- 
| ged the Minister of Commerce to maintain the status qua ante, 





in general, introducing only somo reductions into, and 


perhaps even the total suppression of, sundry duties which 
affect such articles as spun cotton, wool, aud floss-silk on 
into Lrauee. 


| 
| 
| 
: thetr entry This is still the only ground on 


which negotiations with Hnglaud should be recommenced. 


The letter proceeds in the following strain :—A treaty with 





that. friendly country has een in existence for twenty-two 
re it has given proofs of its utility ; and has never 
been subject of complaint on the part gf either of the two 
countries, Why not abandon the new projects, based on 
specific duties, and preserve pure and simple the aucient 
itreaty, nsitis, introducing only such improvements as shall 
be deemed advisable.  Isnuland does not refuse to treat 
upon this basis, aud the French Government has here an 
opportunity to extricate its industries from the condition of 


incertitude in which they have vegitated and gor 


| 
e| 
| ic to wrack 
| * Specific duties offer fust as 
| many taconventences as, and are, perhaps, more unjust than, 
' those imposed ad valorem, 


during so many years. 2... 


| e” * 

| When France is makinza treaty with neland she must 
‘remember that her neighbours, Germany for instanee, will 
| have arighttoclaim their privileges under the most favored 
nation clause.’ As regards (he country specially inslieat- 
ed, the St. Evienae merchants assert that it would be easy 
Ito meet the ease by imposing a high duty upon sueh goods 
This 
would certainly not be unfair in view of Germany's aggres- 
‘sively protective policy. 


as she sends to France, aud sugland doos not export. 


‘Tho articles principally contem- 
| plated are flock-wool, floss-silk velvets, cotton lace, &e., &e. 
Then, if Germany should consont to lower her tariff against 
French goods, she in her turn might look for a diminution 





on the material which France imports from her. 


~ 
aay 


on the “favored nation” clause. It says that the treat- 


substituted for formal 


treaties, offers to commerce and Industry guarantees which 


of tlre most favored nation, 


| 

| Finally the Lyons Chamber expresses itself very strongly 
| 

ment 

| 

| 


ab best are very equiveeal. Under 


the freedom of non-conttacting powers, it perpetuates tn 
stability. ‘True, cach nation las the right bo change its 


pretence of securing 
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tariffs ; but it is precisely that liberty which withdraws 
all security from international transactious. Currents of 
opinion, vicissitudes of all sorts, not only at home but, 
abroad, may at any instant bring up the question of tha 
adjustment of Custom house tariffs. At a time like that 
in which we live, when so many clements of competition, 
strife, and conflict, are in play, when all the Governments 
have efforts to make in order to maintain equilibrium 
among all the interests, it appears that, to have established 
by menns of treaties a kind of economic joint responsibility 
founded in some sort below, and serving for support to, 
political society, another association united by the same 
thoughts and the same needs, would have been a pledge of 
solid stability. Again, “the right of treatment on the 
same terms as tho most favored nation leaves the door open 
to the unknown, ‘Treaties close it, at least fur a certain 
time. ‘bey, only, are the true promoters of peace. The 
moment has not arrived to end the era of conventions, and 
confide in the antagonistic suggestions of each country. 
Besides, who would aflirm that, between now and the 15th 
of May, the treaties prepared or even already signed will be 
ratified by the foreign parliaments or even by our own ; 
and if they are not, when then shall we find our typical 
tariff of the 
ench nation, folluwing the example of France and England, 


most favored nation 2? ‘Lo our great regret, 
scems to prefer that expectant attitude which is so prejudi- 


cial to the activity and duration of enterprise.” 


With special regard to the great silk-industry of Lyons, 
the Chamber holds that, as the trade ministers to luxuriance, 
it would be the first to be expored to the offensive retribu- 
tions of the tariff, ‘Phe English journals on this subject are 
not plensant reading. 


Government, it is nevertheless permis-ible to apprehend 


Without confusing the press and the 


such eventnalitics as a trenty only could have rendered 
impossible. ‘Tha Lyons trade is reminded that it had 
hoped that. the conclusion of a treaty with England 
would have contained even better terms for its fabrics 
than that of 1850. 


whatever its good effects, will not make cither cotton 


The “most favored nation” clause, 


or woollen yarns any cheaper. The status gua is the 
very Inst thing to be excepted. Aud in order cven that 
that situation be maintained the subsequent treaties which 
contain lower tariffs must be sanctioned. The reduction 
of tuxation, on certain products, from the tariffs of 1860 is 
more apparent than real, inasmuch as the value of the goods 
in question has fallen during twenty years in a proportion 
greater that that of the reduction of the duties previously 
Jevied upon them. If the principle of freedom of exchanges 
was at this moment the object pursued by all countries, the 
“most favored nation” stipulation should cause little unea- 
siness ; but as the contrary tendency prevails there is rea- 
son to believe that the ad interim system will be prolonged. 
So lively then is the desire of the Chamber to see negotia- 
tions resumed and concluded satisfactorily, that it would 
even ‘sacrifice the system of specific duties, to which it had 
adhered in certain circumstances and under definite condi- 
tions. It regards a treaty with England, on the basis of 
that of 1860, asa vital guarantee for French commercial 
intercourse not only with England bunt also with all the 
countries of the globe. 


By far the most interesting, at least to laymen, of the 
medical repovls contaiued in the Velume of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs for the half year ended oOth of Sep- 
tomber, 1881, is the contribution by Dr. MacGowan on the 
health of Wenchow, a town of about 80,000 inhabitants 


Google 


situated on the right bank of the Puucha (or Qu) river, 
about fifteen miles distant from the sea. ‘The article is 
none the less instructive that itis, as the author admits, 
discursive. In the course of bis medical investigations 
le has discovered the presence of beri-beri among ho 
Chinese. Ho states that it was through the work 
of Dr. Simmons iu -Japan that he was enabled to es- 
tnblish the identity of the malady in India and China. In 
the Jatter country it is well known under the designation of 
malarial les or Kioh-ki—which philologists will have no 
difficulty in identifying with the Kaksé of this empire, a 
disease which has been patiently and Iaborivusly diaguos- 
ticated by Drs. Anderson, Eldridge and Simmons, It may 
interest these and more recent investigators to know that, 
in China, (wo forms of the malady are recognised, cor- 
responding with bersbert hydrops aud beriberi atrophia, and, 
as the name of the disease indicates, their etiological views 
“ Malarial leg ”’ is 
caused by a poison emanating from the soil. There are 
two kinds, one due to moist heat, the other to moist cold, 


aceord with these of Western observers. 


either is engendered at any scason of the year by prolonged 
sitting or standing ina damp placo, also by suddenly sup- 
pressed pcorspiration, as when one, heated by the weather 
or by spirits, disrobes in’ that condition ; and aecord- 
ing to the patviarchal Emperor Hwangti (2697 B.C.), 
by certain indulgence when under the influence of liquor, 
In the moist hgat kind the pulse beats fust ; in the moist 
eold kind it beats slowly. When the poison rises from the 
legs to the heart, the mind is affected, the patient mutters, 
there are loss of appetite and vomiting, restlessness, diffieult 
respiration and scanty sceretions. In the moist warm form 
of the discase, the legs ave painful, and there is fever; in 
the cold moist form, the limbs are not painful, and there is 
no fever. ‘Che mouth in Loth kinds becomes black, the skin 
and flesh are painful, particularly on the sides of the chest, 
aud the tendons become prominent ; these symptoms ex- 
tend gradually to the face and head. Besides moisture ns 
the exciting catse of the disease, errors in diet are named 
as predisposing causes. Why,” asks the writer, “ has this 
disease hitherto escaped detection by Western practitioners 
in China 2’ ‘Lhatisdue, he answors, partly to the fact that 
it is not common, and partly because it belongs to a class of 
maladies for which the intervention of foreign physicians 
is seldom requested. Now, however, that attention is called 
to the subject, cases are likely soon to be roported. Dr. 
MacGowan has personally seen one case only—the subject 
having but recenthky cngaged his attention. It was that of the 
mother of a Chinese officer of the Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms. It was an acuto attiack, and terminated, in one 
week, fatally. Native physicians pronounced the affection 
to be “malarial leg,’ and from what is reported it seems 
clear that it was a case of the wet form of the malady, 


% * 


Dr. MacGowan treats at some length of the history of 
epidemics whether of physical disease or mental panic. He 
tells a somewhat amusing story of a wily scoundrel who set 
the town of Wenchow ina ferment to accomplish a sinis- 
ter object. ‘Ilo event occurred several years before the 
port was open for trade. A literary graduate who devoted . 
himself to fomenting disputes and espousing cases of liti- 
gants—a man of great force of character, who lived by his 
wits, who was regarded as an oracle in foreign aftairs, who 
was more feared than respected, who was inextricably involv- 
ed in financial affairs —announced confidentially to all he met 
that he had discovered that 1 enlamity was impending 
over the city, the precise nature of which he was unable 
to ascertain ; but this much was certain, a fleet of vessels 
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filled with foreign womeu, of hideous mion, with long ear- 
rotly beards, would soon be found at the mouth of the 
river. If particulars were wanted, they might be wormed 
out of the only foreign resident, a missionary, to whom “ the 
scalawag ” referred all whom it concerned. ‘The consequence 
of this was that the missionary was shunned as if he were 
a leper. 
the foreigner, a man of hereulean frame and commanding 
mien, sustaining himself with a pair of wands. People 
had not yet fully made the acquaintance of that estim- 
able gentleman, whom they now love, but regarded the 
crutches which sustained him, he having lost a leg, as cap- 
ablo of turving the city upside down. Before tho ferment 
had time to subside, the graduate received information that 
‘the hecates had arrived at the mouth of the river, when he 
declared that for his part ho had done his duty by the pub- 
lic, and now he would seo to the safety of his family and 
take them up-country, and let the red-haired furies catch 
the hindmost. Before he was well off with all his belong- 
ings, the quay was rendered impassable by piles of effects 
of every description, which the well-to-do were conveying 
to bonts, with wives, conenbines, children, and domestics. 
Business was suspended, shops were closed, people stood 
oghast and were paralysed ; they appenled to the authori- 
ties. The Taotai sont for tho missionary, assuring him 
that he was displeased by the popular cxhibitipn, and forth- 
with isssned a soothing proclamation, which quickly 
allayed the commotion. It was not long before tho fuets 
of the case transpired—that the whole affair was [a ruse 
by the graduate, who could not otherwise get out of town. 
Kivery one smiled except his ill-starred creditors. 





In 2 recent issue we alluded, in connection with Doctor 
MneGowan’s seareh for, and failure to find, color-blindness 
in China, as briefly reported in the Lancet, to at least one 
ense which has been accidently observed in this locality. The 
Doctor says :— “In various parts of the Empire and for 
several years I have sought iuformation on colour-blindness, 
interrogating painters, dyers and other, likely to become 
acquainted with that visual defect, without finding evidence 
of ig existence. Lately, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Douthwaite, I obtained the services of his hospital native 
assistant in subjecting to examination above 1,000 appli- 
cnuts for relief at that institution, ‘Lhe result of the exa- 
mination, aud that which I myself made among the crews 
of gun-boats, failed to afford evidence of the existence of 
Daltonism. ‘The rarity, if not absence, in China of that 
defeet of vision, or rather of the sensorinm, and the abseuce 
of evidence of its existence except among Europeans and 
Americans, is suggestive of inquiry if this chromato- 
psondopsis is not an ethnic characteristic. The examina- 
lions institutod in Ludia among candidates for employment 
on railways were probably restricted to Eurasians, and the 
cases there discovered may not have been thoso of natives. 
Nubians, it has been lately ascertained, are free of the 
defect.” Ina foot note the author remarks that the irides 
of those examined were generally dark hazel, the others 
black, the cye-colors prevalent in China, as they are in 
Japan. We trust that our hint that this interesting and 


not have been thrown away. There is much more that is 
interesting in Dr. MacGowan’s (reatise, specially a nete on 
the time-honore: custom of signing all kinds of doenments 
with the inked tips of the finger or the palm of the hand. 
It is well known that this furm of signature never varies, 
is never exactly alike in two individuals, and can never be 
forged ; but for full information on this and other matters 
we must refer our readers to the essay itself, 





important subject should meet attention in this region 


Google 


wonderful amount of interest taken in, and talent devoted 
In truth, thero was somethiug mysierious about to, the propagation of Christianity by the natives of this 
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Tho current number of the Chrysanthemum contains 
an interesting article by Mr. Dening on the subject of the 
translatien of the Seriptures, or rather an introduction by 
Mr. Dening to an article on that subject which lately 
appeared in the Rikugo Zasshi. There must truly ben 





country, if the article in qnestion represents the level of 
thought attained by the Christian converts. What we 
wish to draw attention to is, however, not the characteristics 
of the writer, but the eanse for which he contends. It isa 
plea to the Bible Societies to allow the Japanese themselves 
to have a voice in the matter of the selection of a suitable 
style for rendering the Luly Scriptures into their vernacular 
tongue, After pointing out the “rough” mixture of clas- 
sical and colloquial which has hitherto obtained in Japan- 
ese Biblical translations, aud predicting, if this course be 
ndhered to in the case of the Old ‘Testament, “the produc. 
tion of a Bible consisting of all sorts of styles, and beyond 
all precedent extraordiuary ,in its nature,” the writer in 
the Rikugo Zasshi goes on t0 say :— 

The men to whom the Bible Societies entrust the 
work of translation are all foreigners. ‘There are indeed 
Japanese associated with them, but they are all in the 
employ of the various missionaries in the work, and have 
no power of settling anything, but must. take their pens 
aud write down whatever their employers choose to dictate. 
This might do very well in the caso of those who were 
altogether unacquainted with Biblical literature and exe 
eyesis, but now there are not a few in Japan who are well 
able to expound the Gospel; and if the Bible Societies 
were ina direct manner to entrust to such men as these 
the translntion of the Bible, we should without doubt see 
good results proceeding therefrom. In our opinion the 
proportion of natives and foreigners to whom the work 
should be entrusted should bo as follows. ‘wo foreigners 
well acquainted with the language in which the Bible is 
written should bo associated with four or five competent 
native scholars, who should know English, or if possible 
Hebrew and Greck. In this case, both in point of economy 
and skill in workmanship, there would be no small gain. 
How would it be if those persons who are interested in this 
work were to Iny the matter before the Bible Societies ? 

What request could be more reasonable than that here 
made? In effect it simply amounts to this: that the 
Japavese shall have the polishing of Japanese Biblical 
tranglatiqns. And who, even among the foreigners best 
aequainted with this difficulé Innguage and its variety of 
styles, will presume to set his own opinion as to delicate 
shades of expression nbove that of those who are to the 
manner born ? Doubtless, as was pointed out some time 
ngo in these columns, felicities of diction are no sine qua 
non of missionary success. Chiristianity began with bad 
Greek, and continued with bad Latin, but yet conquered 
the Western civilized world. At the same time it is never 
wise to throw away any weapun. Style is indeed a wea- 
pon; and if the Japanese converts’ value it ns such, who is 
to say them may ? 








T is not probable that many of us recognise the 
I great, the vital, importance to Japan of the issues 
at present pending. We have grown weary of treaty 
revision with its inevitable concomitants, exterritorial- 
ity and the opening of the country. Let well atone, 
is the ery among us: time can be trusted to doall that 
is néeded in its own quict inevitable fashion, and in the 
interim we have atreaty that suits us fairly, while 
safely of life and property is guaranteed to us by our 
own laws. 
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But unfortunately it is not well. Western Powers 
have commenced here a work which was only justified 
by the issues it promised, and yet Western Powers 
themselves are the barriers that now separate the in- 
ception from the consummation of that work. 

Nothing is further from our intention than to formul- 
ote a sensational statement. The case needs no colour- 
ing. Itis we Westerns who sro responsible for the 
fact that Japan's feet are for the moment stayed on 
the path of progress, and that the spirit of retrogres- 
sion gains unwilling converts daily. 

When we came here first we knew little or nothing 
of Japan’s polity, and if we did anything that added 
to her internal difficulties, our ignorance iu some re- 
spect extenuated our intolerance. But in 1868 this 
excuse had ceused to be valid. We knew then that 
the cost of our coming must be little short of a social 
cataclysm. We saw that in the eyes of a large majority 
of the Japanese nobles the fulfillment of the foreign 
treaties signified the violation of traditions essential to 
the integrity of the empire. We comprehended tho- 
roughly that the outcome of our insistance must be 
disorder almost attaining the dimensions of anarchy 
Yet we insisted. As propagandists of Western civili- 
zation we were failhful to our uncon fessed creed, ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means.” Japan’s gain would at tho 
last, we said, exceed her loss a hundred fold. She had 
only to be trusting, only to accept with the faith of 
a little child the teachings of our social, political and 
economical sciences. 
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aims we advocated, the speediest and safest plan was 
that the whole mass of the people should be brought 
into direct contact with foreign systems and their 
exponents. It was not enough that the medium of 
Western civilization should be administered in homoo- 
pathic doses; that it should be left to per- 
colate through the body of the nation from a few 
narrow orifices. The only radical remedy was to 
throw open the country: to abolish all distinctions 
between Japanese and foreignors : to let the two learn 
to know each other thoroughly, and to forget in friendly 
intercourse the causes that had once kept them apart. 
This too we have been perpetually preaching, and 
Japan herself admits it, but, while admitting, hesitates. 
Thirteen years have passed since the Restoration and 
yet the country is not opened ; the restrictions on trade 
and travel remain the same. Profession and practice 
are spparently at variance. 

And for what reason? Are we to believe that Japan 
still mistrusts her people's fitness for such association, 
or must we suspect that at heart she desires to prolong 
the seclusion she professes to regret ? P 

The former mood no doubt existed for a long time. 
It was accentuated and preserved by the stern uncom- 
promising harshness with which we enacted vengeance 
for every exhibition of hostility to ourselves and our 
innovations. The Government had to pay so dearly for 
the misdeeds of ils subjects, that it learned to exage 
gerate its own responsibility. All this, however, is now 


In all human probability this resolute method of past. There remains to-day no reason whatever to 


pushing our principles was a most fortunate thing for 
Japan. It was necessary that she should emerge from 
her isolation, and the sooner she did so, the better for 
her ultimate welfare, whatever troubles attended the 
process. On the whole we have no reason to reproach 
ours:lves, and Japan may well condone minor incon- 
veniences for the sake of great results. © 

But if wo had any desire that the lessons we taught 
should produce a permanent effect, consistency in the 
method of teaching was essential. Consistent, how- 
ever, we have not been, and never has cur eaprice been 
more apparent than it is at the present time. ~ 

From the moment when we first found Japan will- 
ing to listen, we have been telling her that her duty 
was to set about remodelling herself and everything 
belonging to her with the utmost possible celerity. 
Her old-fashioned ways were to be abandoned ; She 
was to adopt, with unquestioning reliance, whatever 
we recommended ; to go to school again, in short, and 
take us for her teachers. Good advice no doubt in the 
main, but not always strengthened by the conduct of 
the givers. Good or bad, however, it has been followed 
—followed with such zest that we have often been dis- 
posed to find fault with the precipitancy of our pupil. 
Confidence in the excellence of our institutions had 
blinded us to the chance of their immedtate inadapt- 
ability to different conditions, and at times we grew 
fearful lest the new pateh put upon the old garment 
Should end by making the rent worse. 
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apprehend anti-foreigu outrage in Japan. 

Are we then to accept the alternative conjecture— 
that in reality this country desires seclusion? Many 
will reply in the affirmative, for, with many suspicion 
of Japanese sincerity is a normal frame of mind. But 
there is a little difficulty about such acreed. It ig, 
that Japan is perfectly ready to throw the whole 
country open to-morrow and that we ourselves are now 
the obstructers. | 

Our readers will possibly receive this statement with 
incredulity, if not with indignation. Yet it is 
absolutely correct. Japan, we confidently believe, is 
willing and anxious to remove all restrictions on trade, 
travel and residence in the interior, provided only that 
we, on our side, consent to be subject to her Jaws, while 
availing ourselves of the privileges thus afforded. 

Can anything be more reasonable than this? It 
does not mean that those who have come here relying 
on the protection of their own laws should now be 
deprived, of that protection. 
highly than any profit they may derive from the open- 
ing of the country, then let them continue to reside at 
the ports under the «zis of their Consular Courts. But 
if they wish to widen their area of opportunity, then 
let them treat Japan with something of the confidence 
they expect her to accord themselves. 


We shall be met no doubt with the stock objection — 


that Japan is not yet fit to assume such a responsi- 


If they still value it more — 
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bility. When then will she be fit and who is to 
determine the measure of her fitness? She hes codes 
against which the most exacting can make no com- 
plaint, compiled as they are from the best efforts of 
modern jurists; while in the matter of judiciary, she 
is understood to be willing to appoint a certain number 
of foreign judges, who shall try eases in which Westerns 
are concerned, and gonerally assist the native law offi- 
cers to interpret and apply the new codes. Thus we 
are asked to transfer ourselves from the confusion and 
anomaly of consular jurisdiction to the uniformity and 
regularity of laws modelled on ourown, and administered 
by experts taken from among ourselves. Will there be 
no gain in this alone? Should we feol under sucha 
system that a violated contract is preferable to the 
interminable task of seeking hopeless redress ? 

It is, we repeat, a matter of vital importance to 
Japan whether we accept or reject this most reasonable 
and indeed liberal proposition ; and, in considering 
Japan’s interests, we are equally consulting our own. 
We make a habit of asserting that the benefit to be 
derived by opening the country would all be reaped by 
Japon, and this is true within certain limits. Those 
who have settled at the open ports, and adapted their 
business machinery to existing conditions, would pro- 
bably be displeased at a change necessilating new ar- 
rangements and costly dispersion ofeffort. But beyond 
this the assertion involves a contradiction. For there 
ean be no benefit to-either side without the others’ 
participation. If Japan is to be profited, it can only 
be by the importation of foreign capital and foreign 
skill; and foreigners will neither invest their money 
nor apply their skill without a reasonable prospect of 
advantage to themsclves. The enormous rates of inter- 
est at present ruling in this country clearly indicate 
arich field for enterprise, and this consideration gathers 
additional weight from the commercial stagnation ex- 
isting at the open ports to-day. Whether, s com- 
petent judges assert, that stagnation is likely to be 
prolonged, or whether it is only temporary, tho need 
of new opp rtunityis equally imperative, for our already 
feeble business will not long survive a recurrence of 
such shocks. 

Further, the isolation to which we have been gradu- 
ally relegated at the open ports grows every day more 
irksome. Socially and commercially we live on an 
island girt by a ring equally infrangible from within 
and without. Such restraint would be painful under 
any circumstauces: it becomes doubly so when exer- 
cised by the class of persons with whom we are brought 
into contact here. Weare fated to suffer, at the same 
time, loss and humiliation; so that estimating the 
nation’s mood and its prospects by our own cireum- 





scribed and unfortunate experiences, we have learned to. 


mistrust the one and deride the other. Japan not 
unnaturally depreeates our verdict. She indignantly 
declares herself misjudged, and supports her protest by 
recrimination. Thus mutual ill-will grows continually : 
the gulf widens and our ostracism becomes more come 
plete. 
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This is no mere matter of sentiment. For fully three 
years political agitators have been telling the people 
that our (from their standpoint) unjust aud arrogant 
intolerance is on a par with the assumption of superi- 
ority which refuses to be governed by Japanese laws 
in Japanese territory. And the people have ended by 
believing what they have been told. As to the strength 
and permanence of their conviction, there is no longer 
any room for misconception. Any Cabinet which con- 
sents to revise tha treaties without obtaining some sub- 
stantial modification of the clauses referring to exter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, will irrevocably forfeit the confi- 
dence of the nation. Some perhaps may think that this 
does not concern them. Their indifference is to be envied, 
but can be endorsed by those alone who find nothing 
disquieting in the prospect of a Government pledged 
to such a programme as this contingency implies. 

To widen and deepen the gulf that separates us from 
the Japanese people; to intensify and confirm the 
mistrust and discontent that now animate both them 
and us ; to wenken the hands of those whom we know 
to be our friends, and strengthen the cause of those that 
profess to be our enemies; to confess that the most 
shadowy possibility of personal inconvenience is suffi- 
cient to paralyse our much vaunted mission of civilization; 
to preach liberality by the practice of intolerance, and 
commend confidence by a display of distrust :—this is 
the interpretation of our present attitude. And yet, 
by the simple aud equitable expedient of consenting to 
abide by the laws of Japan—or rather the laws Japan 
has borrowed from us —when we pass beyond the limits 
of our Consular island, we can rescue ourselves from 
the anomalous position we occupy in this country; 
cease to be @ community of strangers holding aloof 
from the whole nation, a continual reproach to its 
institutions, an insult to its self-respect aud indepen- 
dence ; render incalculable assistance to the develop- 
ment of Japanese commerce, and confer proportionate 
benefits on the countries that trade with her ; accelerate 
the progress of Western civilization ; open up & new 
field for our own disappointed energies; heal the 
rankling sore that now threatens permanent disfigure- 
ment to our friendiy relations, and, instead of impeding, 
help to complete, the work which this country began 
twenly yenrs ago at our instigation. 

They are to be envied who have the privilege of 
directing our choice ina matter so vitally concerning 
the welfare of Japan and the permanent prosperity of 
her foreign relations. 


EXHIBITIONS IN JAPAN. 

ERIODICATL exhibitions of antiquities have 
finally forfeited public favour in Japan. They 

never get beyond one representation, and even that 
with only partial sueeess. Nor is the reason far to 
seck. The last thing that occurs to a Japanese art 
amateur is to turn his house into an old curiosity shop. 
Seldom indeed has he more than one room where any 
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display of his possessions is admissable, and there the 
alcove is over-crowded, if its furniture exceed a picture, 
f vase, an incense burner and, it may be, a piece of jade 
or some quaint mineral monstrosity. Everything else, 
every other object of. e¢rtu—and in point of number 
they often rival what in Europe would be called a large 
collection—is wrapped in silk-crape or brocade, enclosed 
in a skilfully fashioned box, and stowed away in a 
godown, whence it emerges at long intervals—the 
longer the more respectable—to do temporary duty in 
lieu of.a predecessor now in its turn consigned to the 
same store-room. Cha-no-yu rcunions indecd present 
a wider, but still a very circumscribed opportunity of 
exposing a host’s antiquarian treasures ; but since to 
possess such objects is scarcely a greater desideratum 
than to avoid vulgarizing them, it has become a point 
of refinement to hide away everything that is not im- 
mediately required, whether for use or for ornament, 
within fixed limits. The Japanese gentleman’s collee- 
tion of curiosities stands to him in the same relation as 
her wardrobe does to his wife: feither has any razson 





@étre beyond the supply of periodical changes, the more: 


frequent the better. As a corollary to the secretive 
habit begotten of this system, may be deduced a deve- 
lopment of extraordinary care in matters of receptacle 
and envelope. A Iady cannot wear more than one dress 
at « time, so that if she desires to make a friend 
envjous by a display of her belongings in their entirety, 
the question of garde-robes and bonnet-boxes assumes 
Immense importance. Similarly when objects of cirtu 
are not permitted to stand upon brackets or in cabinets, 
but have to be unpacked each time they are exhibited, 
it becomes a necessity that their boxes and wrappers 
should be at least presentable and if possible ornamental, 
The results to which this has led are more easily describ- 
ed than believed. They may be summed up by saying 
that an amateur not uncommonly pays more fora box 
than for the article it contains, and that this comparison 
of values sometimes becomes altogether impossible when 
the former bears an inscription by the pen of some cele- 
brated dilettante. © 

To dispense with all this romance of environment ; 
to divest a specimen of its drapery of deference and 
tradition, and expose it for a hundred days to damp and 
dust as well as to the still more contaminating gaze of 
every proletaire who can disburse’ a few cash— this is 
what an exhibitor now-a-days is required to endure, and 
one ean searcely wonder that his patience declines the 
ordeal. ‘The projectors of exhibitions in Japan fore- 
saw this difficulty no doubt, but were not suffi- 
ciently prescieut to comprehend that it must ulti- 
mately prevail against the sentiment of philanthropy 
to which alone they thought it necessary to ap- 
peal. Men might be persuaded to lend their 
treasures onee or even twice under the belief that 
it was their duty to recall the people toa faith in the 
old vesthetie creeds of Japan, but when it appeared that 
no corresponding effort was made by their exhorters 
—that the commonest deal shelves and the roughest 
possible surroundings were prepared for the reception 
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of almost priceless treasures—ancient prejudices socn 
proved stronger than new-fashioned benevolence. It 
is very possible that this was unavoidable. The funds 
available for exhibition purposes at places_-other than 
the capital are necessarily limited, and it becomes a 
question, perhaps, of doing the thing badly or not doing 
itat all. Done badly it accordingly is, and to judge by 
present appearances it will soon not be done at all, for 
so far as antiquities are concerned, the exhibitions 
this year at both Kiyoto and Osaka are complete 
failures. In the cage of Osaka this is not surprising, 
since the specimens exhibited must come almost entire- 
ly from amateurs ; but when we remember that Kiyoto 
is a city of temples, every one of which possesses a 
store of antiquities, whether few or many, we find it 
more difficult to explain the meagre display at present 
on view in the Western metropolis. The priests 
have never been over coy about inviting the public to 
inspect the treasures presented to their shrines by 
believers in bygone ages. Most of us have been fortu- 
nate enough to attend one of the annual or triennial 
festivals of patron saints held at the great temples, and 
to examine the chef d’wurres in lacquer, porcelain and 
painting exposed to view on those occasions. History 
tells of more than one Abbot whose name stands high 
among the Aristarchi of Japan—as witness the most 
notuble instance of Shiikw6, Abbot of Shimiyoji, the 
first, if not the greatest, of the six masters of 
the Cha-nd-yu. But these are the exceptions. As 
a rule the guardians of the fanes are entirely 
undisturbed by esthetic proclivities, and their know- 
ledge of the Admotsu stowed away in the temple 
godowns is as slight as their objection to exhibit 
them. In their cuse, therefore, the difficulty we have 
cited above exerts little influence, and one might con- 
sequently have expected them to contribute with 
uniform liberality to the exhibitions in their neigh- 
bourhoods. Apparently, however, some other con- 
sideration restrains them, for in Kiyoto this year they 
have shown themselves almost as chary as anybody 
else about furnishing the annual Hakurankwai. Under 
considerable pressure they have sent in half a dozen 
swords of ancient heroes, some tolerable specimens of 
lacquer, sundry pieces of armour and a few of those 
antiquities Which derive their interest entirely from 
their associations, as for example, a pair of uncouth 

looking bronze creatures originally the properly of 

Miyoye Shonin, tho first cultivator of tea in Japan, 

aud a worm-eaten fragment of the boat from which the 

Empress Dowager leaped, with the boy Emperor An- 

toku in ber arms, when the tide of battle turned in 
favour of Yoshitsune’s forces in the crowning struggle 
of the Gempei wars. One searches in vain among all 
this interesting, hut to foreigners scarcely intelligible, 
lumber, for somo specimens worthily illustrating the 
exquisite skill of medieval Japan's artist artizans. 
But there is nothing, with indeed one notable excep- 
tion—a glorious embroidery, of huge dimensions, re- 
‘presenting that well-known subject, the Mehanzo, or 


body of Buddha lying wrapped in his last slumber and 
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surrouuded by mourning creation : a very small collec- 
tion of Chinese bronzes, faultless in shape and presenting 
those beautiful tints which centuries of exposure sum- 
mon to the surface of the rich metal, and one, only 
ono, noble vase of old Kiyomidzu faience—these com- 
plete the catalogue of artistic exhibits, for certainly the 
+ term does not fitly apply to any of the meretricious 
' rubbish contributed by the modern workshops. 

One cannot help thinking that this is not as it should 
be. Japan -has been largely denuded of her art trea- 
sures during the past ten years, but whatever material 
loss she has euffered thereby is more than compensated 
by her moral gain. Her ancient school of art has de- 
servedly won the applause of the Western world ina 
period of time which must have been greatly prolonged 


* but for the social calaclysm that brought her heir- 


looms within easy reach of European connoisseurs. In 
this direction therefore she has not much cause to com- 
plain ; and, for the rest, the timely steps taken by the 
Government three years ago to restrain the venalily of 
the priests, as well as the conservative reaction which 
dates from about the same time, have sufficed to pre- 
vent the continued exodus of sesthetic treasures. An 
immense number still remain in the country, but for 
all that the general public sees of them, they might as 
well have found their way westward with the rest. At 
first sight it does not appear a matter of much conse- 
quence whether exhibitions are well or ill furnished— 
whether the curiosity of sight-seers is satisfied or not. 
But in Japan’s case there are graver consideralions 
underlying this superficial view. Her art owed not 
alone its excellence but even ils very existence, in 
former days, to patronage. It was in workshops found- 
ed and supported by the munificence of the feudal 
princes that all her chef d’@uvres were produced. Ab- 
solute indifference as toexpenditure, whether of months 
or of money, was tho foundation of a quict-heartcd 
patience, which in time erystallized into a second 
couscience, making criminal the seamping of any detail, 
however minute. This, before everything, is the essen- 
tial characteristic of Japan’s ancient craftsmen : what- 
ever they did was a labour of love. To produce much 
was rather to be avoided than otherwise, according to 
their creed, and since they knew nothing of those 


sordid influences that “freeze tho genial current of 


the soul,’’ they gave peaceful play to their finer fancies, 
and imparted to their works much of the restful 
complexion of their own lives. All this is changed 
now. Such a state of things had its mischiefs as well 
as its advantages, and of the two the former probably 
predominated. Dut liko many of the other changes 
Which Japan has undergone since the Restoration, the 
good and the bad have been uprooted together, and it 
can scarcely be said that any art standard survives 
to-day at all. With their patrons the craftsmen have 
lost their patlerns also. Among all the keramists of 
Kiyoto—men who live in the very presence of ineom- 
. parably eesthetic influences, and withii a stone’s throw 
of temples decorated by the hands of Japan’s greatest 
artisis—there are but two or three wo propose to 
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themselves any higher object than to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of what is most ornamental, 
from a Western point of view, and least expensive ; 
while their number. is still smaller who preserve and 
try to imitate the works that made their forefathers 
famous. Little by little the specimens they once 


‘possessed have been taken from them by crafty curio- 


dealers; and being now without the means to replace 
them, or the opportunity to consult any other models, 
they can only trust to the guidance of their own 
inspiration. How sadly they lose their way in con- 
sequence may be understood by a moment's inspection 
of the miserablo specimens piled in the cases at 
the Exhibitions of Kiyoto and Osaka to-day. Here 
it -is that the authorities might wisely lend a 
helping hand. Official interference is not to be advo- 
cated in any save tha most unavoidable cases, but the 
Government of Japan is peculiarly circumstaneced. It 
cannot in an instant shake off all the responsibilities 
bequeathed by the feudal system it replaces. Under 
that system Japanes: art grew to be dependent as well 
as admirable, and if it is required to be the former no 
longer, it may at least be furnished with the means of 
remaining the latter; not in the shape of salaries to 
experimentalis{s or pecuniary grants to companies 
Which think only of their own profit, but in small an- 
nual appropriations for the purchase and public display 
of choice specimens which may take tho place of the 
mode!s formerly supplicd to the artizans by the muni- 
fieence of their princely patrons. The Kxhibition of 
Antiquilies in Tokiyo is a step in the right direction, 
but only a step; for the provincial workman—that is to 
say, ninety-nine hundredths of the workrhen of Japan 
—can only visit the Eastern capital at very rare inter- 
vals, ifat all. Tobe useful to them, specimens must 
be easily accessible, as they would be were well fur- 
nished exhibitions permanently established at such 
centres as Kiyoto, Nagoya, Nagasaki and so forth. 
This country has wona great reputation for her art 
achievements in the past, but she is at present doing 
her best to invite indifference. People in Kurope and 
Amevics want to buy objects representing Japanese 
taste, nota Japancse notion of European taste. It is 
really painful to visitihe workshops of Kiyomidzu or 
Awata to-day, ayd to seo there a hundred workmen 
busily turning out innumerable vases and jars, not one 
of which satisfies any standard of pure Japanese art. 
Nothing could serve better to correct this vitiated ten- 
dency than to familiarize the public, no less than theo 


tworkmen, with the excellencies of the ancient models 


from which the nation is gradually departing. We do 
not fora moment suppose that the Government is in- 
different.to these things, but the Government is not 
Argus-eyed here any more than elscwhere, and for the 
rest the tutelage of art may well escape observation in 
the presence of other duties, numerous as they are im- 
perative. Something wil probably be done after the 
evil leaven has becn deft to work so long that is efiect 
Will be atmost indelible, but in the meanwhile the con- 
dition into which these loeal exhibitions have lapsed 
bespeaks a dangerous degree of publio indiilereace, 
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(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sen responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their ussertion > 
or fur the deductivns they may Clouse to draw therefrom.) 





SOME NOTES ON PENDING QUESTIONS. 


Tv THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Sir,—You are no doubt prepared to justify the intimation 
made in your last number that foreigners in Japan are in 
general indifferent to justice or sentiment in dealing with 
Japanese questions, and you would probably apply 1t more 
particularly to the foreigners resident at Yokohama. 

In so far as they are concerned, it is perhaps not wholly to be 
denied. For they are here chiefly with commercial objects, 
which do not admit of much sentiment, and do not (us such 
objects have here to be pursucd) allow of that sort of social 
intercourse with the Japanese people, and that acquaintance 
with their national character, which are requisite to any just 
appreciation of their motives of action. 

I will venture to assert, however, that the defect which you 
point out docs not proceed solely from (he “ idiosyneracies ” 
of the foreigner. It happens (by whose fault it is unnecessary 
here to consider) that the foreign residents in this port have to 
deal almost exclusively with Japanese of the lower clas<es. 
The fact is so well known that no delicacy is necessary in 
referring to it. 

It is natural that men of a low class should bs unscrupulous 
in their practices, and most foreigners here have lind such bitter 
experience in this respect that their judgment of the Japanese 
Character generally is apt to be harsh. Such judsamonts are 
possibly unfair, but for most of us they are nearly or quite 
unavoidable. Limited knowledge necessarily produces narrow 
Judgments, We have but little intercourse with the better sort 
of Japanese ; we have not leisure to study their language and 
literature ; we are practically confined to a bit of seashore 
which was a deserted till we animated it; we are 
regarded by every enterprising rogue in the country as proper 
and easy subjects for deception and plander; we are 
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con- 
tinually denouncel by the Japanese Press as ourselves 
greedy and dishonest, and wo are consequently looked upon 
with dislike or contempt by tho better classes of the country, 
Who have been taught to despise everyone connected with 
trade. 

It is not surprising that under such unfortunate circum- 
stances our feelings towards the Japanese people generally should 
be somewhat lacking in friendliness or sympathy. It would 
indeed require angelic humility on our part (to accept as our 
due such treatment as urost of us receive from those Japanese 
with whom we have daily to associate and transact business, 
and it must be confessed that few of us possess that temper. 

Yet there are many foreigners here, merchants no less than 
others, who long to discern better and nobler qualities in the 
Japanese character than those they ordinarily encounter, who 
would gladly recognize and respond to such qualities if they 
found them, and who aro quite sensible of the possible injustice 
of the feelinys of resentment and distrust induced by their 
own limited and unpleasant experience. In short we would 
willingly render full justice to whatever is good and praise- 
worthy in the Japanese character, if we were not so hopelessly 
sliut out from acquaintance with it. 

It seems to be your opinion, asit is the opinion of many 
Japanese, that this unsatisfactory state of things is the direct 
product of the condition of cxterritoriality, which effectually 
separates foreigners from the people on whose seil they live; 
and to some extent this opinion is well founded. But it is not 
just to assert, as is offen done, that this exterritoriality is an 
outrage on Japan which warrants whatever retaliation they like 
toemploy, or that it was imposed by forec, or that il is main- 
tained without reison. 

For when the present (veatics were made, and long aflerwards, 
the laws of Japan coucerning fore®ners were so barbarous and 
inbolerable that no Christian nation could have ventured to sub- 
ject ils citizens tO them. Without the exterritorial provisicns, 
therefore, no treaties with Japan would have been niade, and the 
amouorations of condition which the operation of those trea- 
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ti-s have conferred on this nation must have been to this day 
unknown. It is truo that those barbarous laws have since been 
modified, and that the present code of Japan is civilized and 
humane in regard not only to natives but to foreigners. But 
it must be evident to every one that this happy change is due 
entirely to the influences introduced by those Treaties, and 
would not have been thought of without them. 





As to the treaties having been extorted from Japan by force, 
the facts support no such statement. Commodore Perry brought 
force with hin because he was commissioned to require Japan 
to treat shipwrecked Americans with proper humanity, and 
because he had reason to expect attack on his appearance here. | 
But the Japanese Government knew before his arrival that he 
was forbidden to use his force except in self-defence, and for 
such a use of it they took care to give him no occasion, though 
they tried in many other ways to get rid of him. The empty 
treaty with which this terrible envoy was finally contented, 
and under which commerce with Japan was quite impracticable, 
is itsel£ a proof that such insistunce as Perry employed was of a 
most placable  chavacter, Nor was anything more than 
ordinary and legitimate diplomacy used in negotiating the sub- 
sequent treaties by which alone this Empire was really opened 
to foreigners, Japanese impatience with their own condition, 
and the internal disorder of the country, had far more ‘to do 
with the treaties of 1858 than foreign force, or even than 
native fear of it. It is full time that this fact should be 
reeosnized, and the Foreign Powers exoncrated from an accusa- 
lion which is not just, and which has already served far too 
often in the arguments on this question. : 


And the exterrilorial provisions of the 
treaties been maintained without reason. It cannot be denied 
that at fiist they were o-sential to protect forcigners in their 
common human rights, and it is equally clear that while Japan 
was poverncd by a hostile despotism they continued to be in- 
dispensable, Since the policy of this‘Government has changed, 
and laws have been made which foreigners can approve and 
nuderstand, it may be contended that exterriloriality is a su- 
perilous precaution, But it should not be forgotten that this 
change is very recent, and that its permanence and earnestness 
have yet to be tested. Nor can any code of Jaw, however 
good, besconsidered efficient without a thoroughly setuled and 
irreproachable administration. 

Even those who are fully convinced of the honest intentions 
of Japan in this respect must admit that, up to the present 
time, this latter condition is not perfectly realized, and that 
something has sill to be done before foreigners can be reason- 
ably expected to resign .the protection and immunities afforded 
by their present treaties and to trust their persons and property 


neither have 


unreservedly to native justice. 

The Japanese people, elated with their own rapid progress in 
liberty, in intelligenee, aid in Government by law, and singu- 
larly impetuous in every new path, naturally chafe at the con- 
tinued existence of such a reminder of their previous condition 
as that which the exterritorial provisions of the Foreign trea- 
ties supply, and I heartily agree wilh you in regarding this 
impatience as a promising sign of the sincerity of their change, 
and, therefore, deserving of sympathy rather than rebuke. 
Still it does not seem quite reasonable or sufficient that, only 
because they manifest that impatience, foreigners should at 
once yield to it, part with the only security they possess, and 
rely henceforward solely ou Japanese good-faith aud good-will. 

And it appears rather suspicious than assuring that Japan 
should be so restlessly urgent on this point, and at the same 
time should hesitate to give such easy proof of her own liberal 
and just disposition towards foreigners as to offer them in 
Japan the same privileges that Japanese so frecly enjoy and so 
eagerly exercise in foreign countries. There is a lack of mag- 
haninuty, aud even of reciprocily,in such a course that goes fur 
to explain the reluclanee of foreizners to coufide wholly in 
Japanese promises, 

IT lave dealt with these well-wora considerations at such 
length in order to show that foreigners who cling to exterritori- 
ality may haye beiter reasons for doing so than the obstinacy 
or arrogance generally ascribed to them, 
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Yet it is indisputable that many foreigners themsclves 

object to exterritoriality as inconvenient, anomalous, ob- 
structive, and only tolerable in the absence of better security. 
The numerous jurisdictions it involves in this little com- 
munity ; the friction between thoso jurisdictions ; the uncer- 
tainty one feels as to the law which governs his neighbour's 
dealings ; the isolation produced ; all these are evils continually 
felt and calling for remedy. The present agitation about Muni- 
‘cipal affairs is an instanco in point. It is evident that if this 
settlement could be well governed by Japanese law the result 
might be a vast improvement on our present condition ; that 
the value of our property might be considerably enhanced ; that 
our streets and our sanitary conditions could be much amelio- 
rated, and that the numerous objectionable persons in our 
midst who now defy all regulation, might be controlled and 
reduced to order. While we remain as we are, these desiderata 
cannot be attained. Our own incongruous organization forbids 
it, and the Japanese administration, thwarted as it often feels 
itself to be, cannot be expected to repair our deficiencies. ‘The 
obvious cure for these and their cognate evils is that one lui 
alone should govern in Yokohama, and most foroigners see this 
as plainly as any Japanese could wish. 

Instead then of being “ content with things as they are,” as 
you allege, sensible foreigners are exceedingly discontented, and 
perceive that unless some change is made matters here must go 
from bad lo worse until all respectable persons will be as shy 
of Yokvbama as the better sort of Japanese are now. 

But no change is acceptable merely because it is na change. 
It must have some promise of good in it to be welcome, and to 
afford such proiise it must be concerted between the parties 
chiefly concerned. Foreigners, with their large interests hero, 
cannot be content with such administration as seems to satisfy 
their Japanese neighbours. Whether they can legally claim a 
voice in municipal arrangements or not, it is so obviously 
equitable and for the gencral advantuge to accord it to them, 
that the Japanese reluctance to do so excites distrust nnd com- 
plicates the situation. For,it seems a simple matter, and in no 
respect hurtful to Japanese rights that the members of this 
community, those who indeed make it what it is, should be 
fairly represented in the administration of its affairs, 

With regard to other matters connected with this same 

‘exterritorial difficulty it is gratifyiug to see at last some 
practical suggestions afforded. ‘Through the two which you 
mention a way may be found out of the embarrassments now 
existing. 

On the judicial question some professional opinion is desir- 
able. I can only offer a layman's impression that the Japanese 


codes of law, so fur as pblished, appear to be admirably clear, |: 


reasonable, and humane. Most foreigners would be entirely 
willing to be governed by such laws if assured that they would 
bo impartially administered. It is ungracious perhaps to suggest 
avy doubt on this point, but that such doubt is generally felt is 
notorious, and experience so far justifies it that it cannot be 
overluoked. 

Japan, old as she is in some respects, is yet very young in 
respect of government by law, aud, being so, she cau afford, 
without detriment to her dignity, to meet with frank and 
liberal measures whatever apprelensions foreigners may fairly 
entertain as to her administrative capacity. Such a measure 
would be the appvintment of competent foreign judges to 
assist in causes where foreigners were concerned, and nothing 
would be more efficient in disarming foreign opposition to the 
abolition of exterritoriality. 

The other measure suggested, the opening of the interior to 
those foreigners who would there submit to Japanese jurisdic- 
tion is, as you intimate, not one that foreigners now residing 
here would be inclined to urge. Their immediate interests lie in 
the concentration of business rather than in such a dispersion 
of it as would follow the opening of the country, and, for them, 
good order in, and the development of, the porls is more 
desirable than any facilities of access outside of them. ‘The 
comparative rarity with which they avail of the cxisling pass- 
port privileges is proof of this. ‘Ihe opening of the interior 
to foreign residence and ‘trade is far more important for Japan 
herself than for any group of foreiguors. For it is the chief 
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resource in sight for that development of production aud com- 
merce which is essential to the progress of this nation and to the 
permanence of her present institutions. Were respectable for- 


ciguers invited to live and trade inthe interior, and made secure 
in their investments there, their intelligence and energy could 


not fail to give a powerful impulse to native enterprise and 


industry, and their intercourso with the people would surely 
dispel many misunderstandings which now hinder business and 
nourish ill-feeling on both sides. 


Quicker than anything else such an experiment would solve 
the exterritorial question. For it would soon appear either 
that Japanese law was perfectly suitable to foreigners, or 
that they were altogether intractable. In the one case distrust 
would vanish ; in the other Japan would be happy to relegate 
the troublesome alien to tho jurisdiction of his consul and leave 
him there. Meanwhile the optional character of the proposal 
would have some salutary effects. It would enlarge the area in 
which the better sort of foreigners could exercise influence, while 
that where the obstinate or troublesome had to be left to govern 
themselves might bo justly limited; it would attract under 


Japanese jurisdiction those who sympathise with Japanese ideas, 


aud it would inflict some disability on those who opposed them. 
Finally it would enable foreign governments to determine 
whether they could prudently abandon exterritorial jurisdiction 
or not. This isa question they cannot at present answer, and 
they are naturally unwilling to yicld upon it until they can 
answer it affirmatively. Were the experiment suggested to 
prove successful, as under any wise management it probably 
would, there would soon remain no reason for foreign powers to 
irritate this people, and to burden themselves, with ex territorial 
machinery, and wo should sve foreign courts in Japan disappear 
as the foreign Post offices did after the efficiency of the Japan- 
ese had been demonstrated, not quickly perhaps, but still sure- 
ly and flually. 

I owe you and your readers an apology for so long a letter. 
It is written mainly to show that foreigners in Yokohama are 
neither indifferent to the questions you discuss nor indisposed 
to consider them with all duo respect both for justice and foxy 
native sentiment imd susceptibilities. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedicnt servant, 


T. W. 


Yokehama, April 27th, 1882. 
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BRET HARTE’S LATEST STORY. 


“]FounD AT BLAZING Starn”’—A TALE oF IARLY 
Days 1n OxLpv ‘TuoLUMNE. 


The rain had only ceased with the gray streaks of morning 
at Blazing Star, and the settlement awoke to a moral sense of 
cleanliness, aud the finding of forgotten knives, tin-cups, and 
the smaller camp utensils where the hcavy showers had washed 
away the debris and dust heaps before the cabin doors. In- 
deed, it was recorded in Blazing Star that a fortunate early 
riser had once picked up on the highway a solid chunk of gold 
quartz which the rain had forced from its encumbering soil 
and washed into Immediate and glittering popularity. Pos- 
sibly this nay have been the reason why early risers in that 
loculity daring the rainy season adopted a thoughtful habit of 
body, and seldom lifted their eyes to the rifted or india-ink 
washed skies above them. 

“Cass” Beard had risen early that morning, but not witha 
view to discovery, <A leak in his cabin-roof—quite consistent 
with his careless, improvident babits—had roused him at 4 
aan., With a flooded bunk and wet blankets. The chips from 
his wood pile refused to kindle a fire to dry his bed-clothes, - 
and he hud recourse to a more provident neighbor's to supply 
the deficiency. ‘his was nearly opposite. Mr. Cassius crossed 
the highway, and stopped suddenly. Something glittered in the 
ucarest red pool before him. Gold, surely! But, wonderful 
to relate, not an irregular, shapeless fragment of crude ore, 
fresh from Nature's cracible, but a bit of jowellers handicraft 
in the form.of a plain gold ring. Looking at it more attentively, 
he saw that it bore the inseription, “ May to Cass.” 

Like most of his fellow-ygold-<eekers, Cass was superstitious. 
“Cass!” Mis own nannies! Ho tried the ring. It fisted lis 
little finger closely. Tt was evidently a woman's ring. Tle 
looked up and down the highway. No one was yet stirring. 
Little pools vf water in the red road were beginning to glitter 
aud grow rosy frum the far flushing east, but there was no 
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trace of the shining waif. 


camp, and among his few comrades in the settlement he re- | 


membered to have seen none wearing an ornament like that. 
Again, the cuincidence of the inscription to his rather peculiar 
pickname would have been a perennial source of playful com- 
ment in a camp that made no allowance for sentimental memo- 
ries. He slipped the glittering litle hoop into his pocket, aud 
thoughtfully returned to lis cabin, 

wo hours later, when the long, straggling procession, which 
every morning wended its way to Blazing Star Gulch—the 
seat of mining operations in the settlement--began to move, 
Cass saw fit to interregate his fellows. 

“Ye didn’t none on ye happen to drop anything round yer 
Jast night?” he asked, cautiously. 

“J dropped a pocketbook containing government bonds and 
some other securities, with between fitty and sixty thousand 
doliars,” responded Peter Drummond, carelessly 5“ but noe 
matter; if any man will return a few autograph letters from 
forcign potentates that happened to be in it—of no valtnre to 
any one but tho owner—he can keep the inoney. Vhars no- 
thing’s mean about me,” he concluded, Jancuidly. 

This statement, bearing every 
mendacity, was lightly passed over, and the men walked on 
with the devpest gravity. | 

But hev you 2?’ Cass presently asked of ancther, 

“T lost my pile to Jack Hamlin at draw poker, over at Wins 
dam Jast might,? returned the other pensively, “but LD den! 
calkilate to find it laying round loose.” 

Forced at last by this hind of irony into move detailed ex- 
planation, Cass confided to them his discovery, and produced 
his treasure. ‘The result was a dozen vague surmises—only 
one of which secmed to be popular, and to suit the dyspeptic 
despondency of the party—a despondency bern of hastily 
masticated fried pork and flapjacks, ‘The ring was believed to 
have been dropped by seme passing ‘road agent? Jaden with 
guilty spoil. 

“if Lwas you,” said Drummond, ploomily, “DT wouldu't 
flourish that yer ring areund afore folks. Dve reon better men 





nor you strung up a tree by Vigilantes for having even less | 


than that in their possession.” . 

And I wouldn't say much about being up so d——d ently 
this morning,” added an even more pessmiisiie comrade,“ lt 
might look bad before a jury.” 

With this the men sadly dispersed, leaving the innocent Cass 
with the ring in his hand, and a general impression on bis mind 
that he was already an object of suspicion to his comrades. 
An impression, it is hardly necessary to say, they fully intend- 
ed should be Jeft to rankle in his gaticless bosom, : 

Notwithstanding Cass’s first hopeful superstition, the ring dil 
not scem to bring him nor the camp any luck. Daily the 
“elean up” brought tho same scant reward to their labors, 
and deepened the sardonic gravity of Blazing Star. But, it 
Cass found no material result from his treasure, it: stiniulated 
his lazy imagination, and, albcit a dangerons and seductive 
stimulant, at least lifted him out of the monolonous grooves of 
his half-carcless, half stovenly, but always self-conteuted camp- 
life. Lleeding the wise caution of lis comrades, he took the 
habit of wearing the ring only ab aight. | Wrapped in 
his blanket he stealthily slipped the golden cirelet over 
his little finger, and, as he averred, “slept all the better 
for it.’ Whether it ever evoked any warmer dream or 
vision during thoze calm, cold, virgin-like spring nights, when 
even the moon and the greater planets retreated into the icy 
blue, stecl-like firmament, Lf cannot say.. Mnough that this su- 
perstition began to be colored a little by faney, and his fatalism 
somewhat mitigated by hope. Dreams of. this kind did not 
tend to promote his efficiency in the communistic labors of the 
camp, and bronght him a sctt-irolation that. however gratifying 
nt first, soon debarred him the benefits of that hard, practical 
wisdom which underlay the grumbling of his fellow workers. 

“Tin doggoned,”’ satd one commentator, “if TD don't belicve 
tbat Cass is looncy over that yer ring he found. Wears it ona 
string uncer his shirt.” 
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Meantime, the seasons did not wait the discovery of the se- 
eret, ‘Che red pools in Blazing Stav Lighway were soon dried 
npin the fervent June sun and rivtous night winds of those 
altitudes. The ephemeral grasses that had quickly supplanted 
these pools, and the chocolate colored mud were as quickly 
parched and withered. The footprints of spring became vague 
and indefinite, and were finally Jost in the impalpable dust of 
the summer highway. 

In ene of his long, aimless excursions, Cass had penetrated a 
thick undergrowth of buckeye and hazel, and found himself 
nuexpectedly upon the livghroad te Red Chiet’s Crossine, Cass 
knew ty the lurid cloud of dust that hid) the distance that the 
up-coach had passed. Mtoe had already reached thot stage of 
siporstition when the dort tuyiak oeguerones seemed tu point 
insome Way foan elucidation ef tle roveiery ot his treasure. 
His eyes had anechanieaily fallen to the ground again, ay id he 
half expected to fad tu some other wad a hint or corroboration 
of his ieaginines, Thus abstracted, the figure of a young gil 
on herschack, iy ihe road direetly in front of the buses he 
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Ho knew there was no woman in| emerged from, appeared to have sprung directly from the 


gromid, } 
“Oh, come here, please do ; quick !” 
Cass stared, and then moved hesitatingly toward her. 
“heard some one coming through the bushes, and I wailed,” 
she went on. ‘Come, quick. It's something too awful for 
anything.” , 
In spite of this appalling introduction, Cuss could not but 
notice that the voies, altheugh hurried and excited, was by no 
means avilated, or frightened ; that the eyes which looked into 
his sparkled with a ccrtain kind of pleased curiosity. 
| “Tt was just here,” she went on vivaciously, “just here that 
'Twentinto the bush and cut a switch for my horse—aud—" 

leading him along at a brisk trot by her side, * just here, look, 
“soo? this is what I found.’ 

It was scarcely thirty fect from the road. 
that met Cass’s cyo was a nian’s stiff, tall) hat, lying emptily 
and vacantly in the grass, It was new, shiny, and of modish 
shape. But it was so incongrtous, so perkily smart, and help- 
less, tying there, so ghastly ludicrous in its very inappropriate- 
Hess and meapacity lo adjust itself to the surroumling land- 
seape, that it affected him with something more than a senso of 
its wrotesqucness, and he could only stare at it blankly. 

“Pub yen are not. looking the right way,” the girl went on, 
sharply ; ‘look there?” 

Cass followed the direction of her whip. 


The only object 


Atlast, what might 
have scemed acoat thrown carelessly on the ground met his 
eve ; but presently he becanie aware ofa White, rigid, niniessly 
clenched band protruding from the flaccid slceve ; mingled with 
itin some absurd way, and hal€ hidden) by the gvass, lay what 
might have been a par of cast-off trousers but for two rigid 
boots that pointed in oppesite angles to the sky. Tt was a dead 
man--so palpably dead that hte seemed to have takei flight 
from his very clothes, So impetent, fecble, and degraded, by 
thei, that the naked subject of a dissecting table would have 
I been Tess jasuiting to humanity. ‘The head bad fallen back, 
hand was partly hidden ina gopher barrow, but the white, up- 
| turned face and closed eyes had less of helpless death in them 
than those wretched enwrappings. Indeed, one imp hand that 
| Jay across the swollen abdomen lent itself to the grotesquely 
hideous suczestion of a gentleman sheplog off the excesses of 
ahearty dinger, 
“Ain't he horrid?” continued the girl. 


“But what killed 
his ? 
Strnguling befween a certain fascination at the girl’s cold- 
blooded curiosity, aud horror of the murdered man, Cass hest- 
tatinely lifted the helpless head. A bluish bole above the right 
temple, und a few brown, paint-like spots on the forehead, 
shirt-collar, and matted hair, proved the only record. 

“Tarn him over again,” said the girl, impatiently, as Cass 
was about to relinquish his burden; ‘may be youll find an- 
other wound.” 

“But Cass was dimly remembering certain formalities that 
in older civilizations attend the discovery ef dead bodics, and 
postponed a present. inquest. ; 

“ Perhaps you'd better ride on, miss, afore you're summoned 
asa witness. LI give warning at Red Chief’s Cressing, and 
send the coroner dewn here.” 

’ Let mo go with you,” she said earnestly ; fit would be such 
fun. LI don't mind being a wilness. Or,” she added, without 
heeding Cass’s leok of astonishment, © DU) wait here till you 
come back.” 

“ But yon see, ib wouldn’t scom fight “—began Cass, 

“ Bat L found him first,” interrupted the girl, with a pout. 

Siaggered by this preémptive right, sacred to all miners, Cass 
stopped. 

“Who is the coroner ?” she asked. 

* Joe lLornshy.” : 

“Phe tall, lame man, who was half-calen by a grizaly 2?” 

© Yes,” 

“ Well, luok now! [ll ride on, and bring him back in half an 
hour. There!” 

* Dub miss 

“Oh, don’t mind me. I never saw anything of this kind be- 
fore, und T want to see it all” 

“Do you know Hornsby?” asked Cass, unconsciously a 
trifl irritated. 

‘No; but Dil bring him.” 
road, 

In the presence of this living energy Cass quite forgot the 
helpless dead. “Wave you been Jong in these .parls, miss ? . 
he asked, | 
© About two weeks,” she answered, shorlly. * Good-bye, 
just now. Look around for the pistol, or anything else yeu 
can find, althongh Lhave been over the whole ground twice 
trendy.” 

Alive puff of dust as the horse sprang into the iniddle of 
the road, a muited shuffle, struggle, then the regular beat of 
hoo'’s, and she was cone, 

Avier five minuies had passea, Cass regretted tit he bad not 
nceomipanied her; waiting in such a spot was an irksume task. 
Not that there was anything in the scene to awaken gloomy 
imaginings - the bright, truthful California sunshine scoffed at 
any illusion of creeping shadows or wayivg branches, Quce, in 
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the rising wind, the empty hat rolled over, but only in a ludi- 
crous, drunken way. A search for any further sign or token 
had proved futile, and Cass grew impatient. He began to hate 
himself for having stayed ; he would have fled but for shame. 
Nor was his good-humor restored when, at the close of a weary 
half hour, two galloping figures emerged from the dusty 
horizon—Hornsby and the young girl. 

His vaguo annoyanco increased, as he fancied that both seem- 
ed to ignore him, the coroner barely acknowledging his pre- 
sence with a nod. Assisted by the young girl, whose energy 
and enthusiasm delighted him, Hornsby raised the body fora 
more careful examination. ‘he dead man’s pockets were care- 
fully searched. A few coins, a silver pencil, knife, and to- 
bacco-box were all they found. It gave no clue to his identity. 
Suddenly, the young gitl who had, with unabashed curiosity, 
knelt beside the exploring official hands of Red Chief, uttered 
acry of gratfication. 

“ Here’s something! It dropped from the bosom of his shirt 
on the ground. Look!” 

Sho wus holding in the air, between her thumlh and forefin- 

er, a bit of well-worn newspaper. Iver cyes sparkled. 

“Shall I open it ?” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt's a little ring,’ she said ; “looks like an engagement 
ring. Something is written on it. Look!‘ May to Cass.’”’ 

Cass darted forward. “It’s mine,’ he stammered, “mine. I 
dropped it. It’s nothing—nothing,” he went on, after a pause, 
embarrassed and blushing, as the girl and her companion both 
stared at him ; “a mere trifle. Ill take it.” 

But the coroner opposed his outstretched hand. “ Not much,” 
he said, significantly. | 

“But it’s mine,” continued Cass, indignation taking tho place 
of shame at his discovered secret. ‘I found it six months ago 
in the road. I picked it up.” 

“With your namo already written on it? How handy!” 
said the coronor, grimly. 

“Tvs anold story,” said Cass, blushing again undor the half- 
mischievous, half-searching cycs of the girl. “All Blazing 
Star knows I found it.” 

“Then you'll have no difficulty in provin’ it,” said Hornsby, 
coolly. ‘ Just now, however, we're found it, and we propose to 
keep it for the inquest.” 

Cass shrugged his shoulders. Further altercation would 
have only heightened his ludicrous situation in the girl's cyes. 
He turned away, leaving his treasure in the coroner’s hands. 

Tho inquest, a day or two later, was prompt and final. No 
clue to the dead man’s identity ; no evidence sufficiently strong 
to prove murder or suicide ; no traces of any kind inculpating 
any party, known or unkuown, were found. But much pub- 


licity and interest were given to the proceedings by the pre-- 


senco of the principal witness, a handsome girl. * To the pluck, 


persistency, and intellect of Miss Porter,” said the Red Chief 


Recorder, “ Tuolumne County owes the discovery of the body.” 

No one who was present at the inquest failed to be charmed 
with the nppearance and conduct of the beautiful young lady. 

“ Miss Porter has but lately arrived in this district, in which, 
it is hoped, she will become an honored resident, and continue 
to set an example to all lackadaisical and sentimental members 
of the so-called ‘sterner sex.’” After this universally recog- 
nized allusion to Cass Beard, the Mecorder returned to its re- 
cord: ‘Some intcrest was exciled by what appeared to be a 
clue to the mystery, in the discovery of a small gold engage- 
ment ring on the body. JEvidence was afterward offercd to 
show it was the property of a Mr. Cass Beard, of 
Blazing Star, who appeared upon the scéne after the 
‘discovery of the corpse by Miss Porter. He alleged he 
had dropped it in lifting the unfortunate remains of the de- 
ceased. Much amusement was created in court by the sen- 
timental confusion of the claimant, and a certain partisan spirit 
shown by his fellow-miners of Blazing Star. It appearing, 
however, by the admission of this sighing Strephon of the Foot 
Hills, that he had himself found this pledge of affection, lying 
in the highway, six months previous, the coroner wisely placed 
it in tho safe-keeping of the county court, until the appearance 
of the rightful owner.’ : 

Thus on the thirteenth of September, 186—, the treasure 
found at Blazing Star passed out of Lhe hands of its finder. 

° o o, ° ° C Q 


s 


Autumn brought an abrupt explanation of the mystery. 
Kanaka Joe had been arrested for horse-stealing, but had. with 
noble candor, confessed to the fiuer offence of manslaughter. 
The swift and sure justice which overtook the horse-stealer in 
these altitudes was stayed a moment and hesitated, for the 
victim was clearly the mysterious unknown. Curiosity got 
tho better of an extempore judge and jury. 

“Te wasa fair fight,” satd the accased, not without some 
haman vanily, fecling that the camp hang upen his words. 
* and was settled by the man az was peartest and liveliest with 
his weapon, We had a sorb of unpleasantzness over ab La- 
grange the night afore, along of our both hevim’ a monotony of 
four aces, We hada clinch and a stamp around, and when we 
was separated ib was only a question of shootin’ on sight. He 
loft Lagrange at sun-up thy uext mourning, aud I struck across 
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a bit o’ buckeye and underbrush, and came upon him, acciden- 
tal like, upon the Red Chicf Road. I drawed when I sighted 
him, and called out. He slipped from his mare and covered 
himself with her flanks, reaching for his holster, but she reared 
aud backed down on him across the road and iuto the grass 
where I got in another shot and fetched him.” 

“ And you stole his mare ?”’ suggested the judge. 

“T got away,” said the gambler, simply. 

Further questioning only elicited the fact that Joo did not 
know the name or condition of his victim. Ho was a stranger 
in Lagrange. 

It was a breezy afternoon, with some turbulency in the 
camp, and much windy discussion over this unwonted delay of 
justice. The suggestion that Joe should bo first hung for 
horse-siealing and then tried for murder was angrily discussed, 
but milder counsels were offered—that the fact of the killing 
should he admitted only as proof of the theft. A large party 
from Red Chief had come over to assist in judgment, among 
them the coroner. 

Cass Beard had avoided these proceedings, which only recal- 
led an unpleasant experience, and was wandering with pick, 
pan, and wallet far from the camp  ‘T'hose accoutrements, as I 
have before intimated, justified any form of aimless idleness 
under the equally aimless title of “ prospecting.” He had, at 
the end of three hours’ relaxation, reached the highway to Red 
Chief, half hidden by blinding clouds of dust torn from the 
crumbling red road at every gust which swept down the moun- 
tuinside. The spot hada familiar aspect to Cass, although 
some freshly dug holes near the wayside, with scattcred earth 
beside them, showed tho presence of a recent prospector. He 
was struggling with his memory, when the dust was suddeuly 
dispersed, and he found himself again at the scene of the mur- 
der. He started; he had not put foot on the roud since the 
inquest. ‘Lhe body was goue, it was true but as he turned he 
beheld Miss Porter, a few paces distant, sitting her horse as 
energetic and observant as on the first morning they had met. 
A superstitious thrill passed over him and awoke his old an- 
tagonism. 

She nodded to him slightly. “I came here to refresh my 
memory,” she said, “as Mr. Hornsby thought I might be asked 
lo give my evidence agnin at Blazing Star.” 

Cuss carelessly struck an aimless blow with his pick against 
the sod, and did not reply. 

‘¢ And you ?” she inquired. 

“ Tstumbled upon the place just now while prospecting, or I 
shouldn't be here.” 

“'Then it was you made these holes?” 

“No,” said Cass, with ill-concealed disgust. 
a stranger would go foolin’ round such a spot.” 

He stopped, as the rude significance of his speech struck him, 
and added, surlily, ‘I mean—no one would dig here.”’ 

The gir] laughed, and showed a set of very white teeth in 
Cass ayerted his face. 

“Do you mean to say that every miner doesn’t know that 
it’s lucky to dig wherever human blood has been spilt ?” 

Cuss felt a return, of his superstition, but he did not look up. 
‘I never heard it before,” he said, severely. 

“ And you call yourself a California miner P” 

“T do.” 

It was impossible for Miss Porter to misunderstand his curt 
spocch and unsocial manner. She stared at him, and colored 
slightly. Lifting her reins lightly, she said :—“ You certainly 
do not seem like most of the miners I have met.” 

“Nor you like any girl from the East I ever met,” he re- 
sponded. 

“ What do you mean ? ’ she asked, checking her horse. 

- “ WhatI say,” he answered, doggedly. Reasonable as this 
reply was, it immediately struck him that it was scarcely dig- 
nified or manly. But before .he could explain himsclf Miss 
Porter was gone. ; 

He met her again that very evening. The trial had been 
summarily suspended by the appearance of the sheriff of Cala- 
veras and his posse, who -took Joc from that self-constituted 
tribunal of Blazing Star, and set his face southward toward 
auiboritative nlthough more cautious justice. But not before 
the evidence of the previous inquest had been read, and the inci- 
dent of the ring again delivered to the public. It is said the 
prisouer burst into an incredulous laugh, and asked to see this 
mysterious waif. It was handed to him. Standing in the very 
shadow of the gallows-tree, which might have been one of 
the pines which sheltered the billiard-room in which the 
Vigilance Committee held their conclave, the prisoner gave 
way to a burst of merriment so genuine and honest that 
the judge and jury joined in antomatic sympathy. When 
silence was ‘restored, an explanation was asked by the judge. 
But there was no response from the prisoner except a sub- 
dued chuckle. 

* Did this ring belong to you?” asked the judve, severely, 
the jury and spectators craning their necks forward with an 
expectant smile already on their faces. But the prisoners eyes 
only sparkled maliciously, as he looked around the court. 

© ‘Tell us, Joe,” said a sympathetic and laughtor-loving juror, 
under his breath. “ Let it out, aud we'll make it light for you.” 


“ Nobody but 
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“Prisoner,” said the judge, with a return of official dignity, 
‘remember that your life is in peril. Do you refuse ?” 

Joe lazily laid his arm on the back of his chair, with (to quote 
the words of an animated observer) ‘the air of having Chris- 
tian hope, and a sequence flush in his hand,” and said: ‘ Well, 
as I reckon I’m not up yer for stealin’ a ring that another mau 
lets on to have found, and, as fur as I kin see, hez nothin’ to do 
with the case, Ido!” And as it was here that the sheriff of 
Calaveras made a precipitate entry into the room, the mysicry 
remained unsolved. 

The effect of this freshly-imported ridicule on the sensitive 
mind of Cass might have been foretold by Blazing Star, had it 
ever taken that sensitiyonexs into consideration. He had lost 
the good humor and easy pliability which had tempted him to 
frankness, and ho had gradually become bitter and hard. He 
had at first affected amusement over his own vanished day- 
dream—hiding his virgin disappointment in his own breast ; 
but when he began to turn upon his feelings, he turned upon 
his comrades also. Cass was for awhile unpopular. ‘There is 
No ingralitude so revolting to tho human mind as that of the 
* butt who refuses to be one any longer. ‘he man who rejects 
that immunity which laughter generally casts upon him, and 
demands to be scriously considered, deserves no mercy. 

It was under these hard conditions that Cass Beard, convict- 
ed of over-sentimentalism, aggravated by inconsistency. stepped 
into the Red Chief coach that evening It was his habit usual- 
ly to ride with the driver, but the presence of Hornsby and 
Miss Porter on the box-seat chanzed his intention. Yet he 
had the satisfaction of seeing that neither had noticed him, and 
as there was no other passenger inside, stretched himself on the 
cushion of the back scat, and gave way to moody reflections. 
He quite delermined to leave Blazing Star, to settle himself 
seriously to the task of money-getting, and to return to his 
comrades, some day, a sarcastic, cynical, successsful man, and 
so overwhelm them with confusion. For poor Cassy had not 
yet reached that superiority of knowing that suecess would de- 
pend upon his ability to forego his past. Indced, part of his 
boyhood bad been cast among these men, and he was not old 
enough to have learned that success was uot to be gauged by 
their standard. The moon lit up the dark interior of the coach 
with a faint, poetic light. he lazy swinging of the velicle 
that was bearing him away—albeit only fora night and a day 
—the solitude, the glimpse from the window of great distances 
full of vague possibilities, made the abused ring potent as that 
of Gyges. He dreamed with his eyes open. From an Alnas- 
char vision he suddenly awoke. ~'the coach had slopped. 
‘The voices of men, one in entreaty, one in expostulation, came 
from the box. Cass mechanically put his hand to bis pistol- 
pocket. 

‘Thank you, but I zxsést upon getting down.” 

It was Miss Porter’s voice. ‘Chis was followed by a rapid, 
half-restrained interchange of words between Hornsby and the 
driver, Then the latter said gruffly : 

“If the lady wants to ride inside, let her.” 

Miss Porter fluticred to the ground. She was followed by 
Hornsby. ; 

Just a minit, miss,” he cxpostulated, half shamedly, half- 
brusquely. ‘ Yedon't onderstand me. I only——” 

But Miss Porter had jumped into the coach. 

Hornsby placed his hand on the, handle of the door. Miss 
Porter grasped it firmly from the inside. There was a slight 
struggle. <All of which was part of a dream to the boyish Cuss. 
But he awoke from it—a man! 

“Do you,” be asked, ina voice he scarcely recognized himself, 
* do you want this man inside 2” 

Nos 

Cass caught at Hornsby's wrist likea young tiger. But, alas! 
What availed instinctive chivalry against main strength. He 
only succeeded in forcing the door open inspite of Miss Portor's 
superior strategy, and—I fear I must add, muscle also—and 
threw himself passionately at Hornsby’s throat, where he hung 
on and calmy awaited dissolution. But he had, in the onset, 
driven Hornsby out into the read and the moonlight. 

“ Here! Somebody taka my lines.” The voice was “ Mountain 
Charley's,” the driver. The figure that jumped from the .box 
and separated the struggling men belonged to this singularly 
direct. person. i er ; a 

“Youre riding inside ?” said Charley, interroeat) 

Cass. Before he could reply Miss Porteila vores eee noone 
window : 

* He is 1” 

Charley promptly bundled 

“And you 27? to Horushy, & 
litle § pasear,’ you're booked 

Ttis.probable that Charle 


Cass into the conch. 
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Inconsistent with the attitude of 
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“What a brute be was, ugh!’ she said, retying the rib- 
bons of her bonnet under her square chin, and smovthing out 
her linen duster. ; 

Cass tried to look as if ho had forgotten the whole affair. 
“Who? Oh, yes! I see!” he responded, absently. _ 

‘T suppose I ought to thank you,” she went on, with a smile, 
“but you know, really, I could have kept him out 1f you 
hadn’t pulled his wrist from outside. I'll show you. Look! 
Pot your hand onthe handle there. Now, I'll hold the lock 
inside firmly. You see, you can’t turn the catch.” 


She indeed held the lock fast. It was a firm hand, yet soft— 
their fingers had touched over the handle—and looked white in 
the moonlight. He made no reply, but sank back in his seat 
with a singular sensation in the fingers that had touched 
hers. He was in the shadow, and, without being seen, could 
abindon his reserve and glance at her face. It struck bim 
that he had never really seen her before. She was not so tall 
as she had appeared to be. Her eyes were not large, but their 
pupils were black, velvety, and so convex as to seem embossed 
on the white. Sho had an indistinctive nose, a rather colorless 
facs—whiter at the angles of the mouth and nose, through 
the relicf of tiny freckles, like grains of pepper. Her mouth 
was straight, dark, red, but moist as her eyes. She had drawn 
herself into the corner of the back seat, her wrist put through 
and hanging over tho swinging strap, the easy lines of her 
plump figure swaying from side to side with the motion of the 
coach. Tinally, forgetful of any presence in the dark corner 
opposite, she threw her head alittle farther back, slipped a 
trifle lower, and placing two well-booted feet upon the middle 
sent, completed a charming and wholesome picture. 


Five minutes elapsed. She was looking straight at tho moon. 
Cass Beard felt his dignified reserve becoming very much 
like awkwardness. He ought to be coldly polite. 

“L hope you're uot flustered, miss, by the—by~ the—"lo 
began. 

"1?" She straightened herself up in the seat, cast a curious 
glance into the dark corner, and then, letting herself down 
aguin, said: ‘Oh, dear, no.” 

Another five minutes elapsed. She had evidently forgotten 
him. She night, at least, have been civil. Ho took refuge 
again in his reserve. Butit was now mixed with a certain 
pique. 

Yet how much softer her face looked in the moonlight. Even 
her square jaw had lost that hard, matter-of-fact, practical in- 
dication which was so distasteful to him, and always had sug- 
gested a hard criticism of his weakness. JIow moist her eyes 
wero—actually shining in the light! How that light seemed to 
concentrate in the corner of the lashes, and then slipped—a 
flash—away ! Was she ? Yes, she was crying. 

Cass melted. He moved. Miss Porter put her head out of 
the window, and drow it back in a moment, dry-eyed. 

‘One meets all sorts of folks travelling,” said Cuss, with what 
he wished to make appear a cheerful philosuphy. 

“JT dare say. Idon't know. I never before met any one 
who was rude tome. I have travelled all over the country 
alone, and with all kinds of people, ever since I was so high. I 
have always gone my own way, wilhout hindrance or trouble. 
Talwaysdo. Idon'tsee why lshouidn’t. Perhaps other people 
mayn't like it. I like excitement. I like to sce all there-is to 
See. Because I'm a girl I don’t sce why I can’t go out 
without a keeper, and why I can not do what any man can do 
that isn’t wrong. Do you? Perhaps you do—perhaps you 
don't. Perhaps you liken girl to be always in the house, 
dawdling, or thumping a piano, or reading novels. Perhaps 
you ee I’m bold because I don't like it, and won't lie and 
say I do.’ . 

‘She spoke sharply and agyrcssively, and so evidenWy in answer 
to Cass’s unspoken indictment against her, that he was not sur- 
prised when she became more direct. * 

“You know you were shocked when I went to fetch that 
Hornsby, tho coroner, afler we found the dead body.” 

‘Hornsby wasn't shocked,” said Cass, a livtle viciously. 

‘What do you mean ?”" she said, abruptly. 

“You were good friends enough until : 

“ Until be insulted me just now ; is that it 2" 

“Until he thought,” stammered Cass, “ that because you 
were—you kuow—not so—so—so careful as other girls, he 
could be a lilile freer.” 

‘And so, because I preferred to ride a mile with him to see 
something real that had happened, aud tried to bo useful, in- 
stead of looking in shop windows on Main Strect, or promenad- 
ing before the hotel ———” 

And being ornamental,” interrupted Cass. But this feeble 
and un-Cass-like attempt at playful gallantry met with a sud- 
den cheek. 

Miss Porter drew herself together, and looked out of the 
window. “Do you wish me to walk the rest of the way 
home 2’ 

‘ No,” said Cass, hurriedly, with a crimson face and a sense 
of gratuitous rudeness. 

* Then stop that kind of talk, right there !" 

There was an awkward silence. “I wish I was aman,” she 
sid, half-bitterly, half-earuestly, Cass Beard was not old aud 
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cynical enough to observe that this devout aspiration is usually 
uttered by those who have least reason to deplore their own 
femininity ; and, but for the rebuff le had just received, would 
have made the usual emphatic dissent of our sex, when the 
wish is utttered by warm, red lips and tender yoices—a dissent, 
it may be remarked, generally withheld, however, when the 
masculine spinster dwells on the perfection of woman. I dare 
say Miss. Porter was siucero, for a moment later she continued, 
poutingly : 

“And yet I used to go to fires in Sacramento when I was 
only ten years old. I saw the theatre burnt down. Nobody 
found fault with me then.” . 

Something made Cass ask if her father and mother objected 
to her boyish tastes. Tho reply was characteristic, if not 
satisfactory : 

“ Object ? I'd like to see them do it.” 

The direction of road had changed. The fickle moon now 
abaudoned Miss Porter und songht out Cass on the front seat. 
It caressed the young fellow’s silky moustache and long eye- 
Jashes, and took some of the sunburn from his cheek. 

, “ What's the matter with your neck ?” said the girl, sudden- 
Cis looked down, blushing to find that the collar of his 
smart “duck” sailor shirt was torn open. But something 
‘more than his white, soft, girlish skin was exposed, tho shirt 
front was dyed quite red with blood from a slight cut on the 
shoulder. He rememb@red to have felt a scratch while strug- 
_ gling with Hornsby. | 

The girl’s soft eyes sparkled. 

* Let me,” she said, vivaciously ; “do! I’m good at wounds. 
Come over here. No—stay there. Ill come over to you.” 

She did, bestriding the back of the middle seat, and dropping 
at his side, The magnetic fingers again touched his; he felt 
her warm breath on his neck,, as she bent toward him. 

“ Tt’s nothing,” he said, hastily, more agitated by the treat- 
ment than the wound. 

“ Give me your flask,” she responded, without heeding. 

A stinging sensation as she bathed the edges of the cnt with 
the spirit brought him back to common sense again. ‘‘ There,” 
she said, skillfully extemporizing a bandage from her hand- 
kerchief and a compress from his cravat, “now, button your 
coat, so, anddon’t take cold.” She insisted on buttoning it for him. 
Greater even than the feminine delight in a man’s strength is 
the ministration to his weakness. Yet, when this was finished, 
she drew alittle away from him in some embarrassment—an 
embarrassment she wondered at, as his skin was finer, his touch 
gentler, lis clothes cleaner, and—unot to put too fine a point on 
it—he exhaled an atmosphere much sweeter than belonged to 
most of the men her boyish habits brought ber in contact 
with—not excepting her own father. Later she even exempted 
her mother from the possession of this divine effluence. After 
a moment she asked, suddenly, ‘* What are you going to do with 
Hornsby ?” 

Cass had not thought of him. His short-lived rage was past 
with the occasion that had provoked it. Without any fear of 
his adversary, he would have been quile willing to meet him no 
more. He ouly said : “ That will depend upon him.” 

“Qh, yon won’t hear from him again,” said she, confidently ; 
“but you really ought to get up a little more muscle. You've 
no more than a girl.” She stopped, a little confused. 

“ What shall I do with your handkerchief ?” asked the uneasy 
Cass, anxious to chauge the subject. 

“Oh, keep itif you want to, only don't show it to everybody, 
as you did that ring you found.” Seeing signs of distress in his 
face, she added: “ Of course, that was all nonsense. If you had 
cared so much for the ring you couldn’t have talked about it, 
or shown it. Could yon ?” 

It relieved him to think this might be true; he certainly had 
not looked at it in that light before. 

“ But did you really find it ?” she asked with sudden gravity. 
“ Really, now ?” 

« Yos.” 

* Aud there is no real May in the case ?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” laughed Cass, secretly pleased. 

But Miss Porter, aftey eyeing him critically for a momeut, 
jumped up and climbed back again to her seat.“ Perhaps you 
had better give me that hundkerchiel back.” 

Cass began to unbutton his coat. 

‘‘No! Do you want to take your death of cold 2” she 
screamed, And Cass, to avoid this dircful possibility, rebut- 
toned his coat again over the handkerchief and a peculiarly 
pleasant sensation. 

Very little now was said until the rattling. bounding descent 
of the coach denoted the approach to Red Chief. ‘he strag- 
gling main street disclosed ilself, light by light. In the flash of 
glittering windows and the sound of eager voices Miss Porter 
descended, without waiting for Cass’s proffered assistance, aud 
anticipated Mountain Charly’s descent from the box. A few 
undistinguishable words passed balween them. 

* You kin freeze to me, miss,” said Cisarley 5 and Miss Porter, 
turning her frank laugh and frankly opened palin to Cass, half 
returned the pressure of his hand, and slipped away. 


(To be Continued.) 
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NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 


The Yokohama Cricket Club opened the ground, which 
is in splendid order, on Saturday last with a scratch game, 
Bluff and Tokio Residents v. Settlement and Visitors. It 
was a lovely afternoon, and a very good game resulted, 
the Visitors and Settlement coming off victorious. ‘The 
fielding on both sides was sharp, for an opening match. 
Mr. J. H. Thompson at long on, and Mr. Playfnir at the 
wickets made the neatest catches of the day, the settle- 
ment long stop maintaining his good reputation. The 
losing side had no change of bowling available, and tho 
bowlers changing ends was a disadvantage rather than 
otherwise. . 

BLUFF AND TokI0o. 


F. H. Trevithick, b. Lucas... ...0 06.0 ce. cee us eee 17 
H.C. Litchfield, run out ‘ On act ew cos 2 te 
W. Sutter, b. Lucas... ... a. re ae | 
F. A. Cope, b. Lucas c. Barlow... i ase SB 
Edgar Abbott, b. Lucas ..w w.. ws. ie eon EG 
J. D. Hutchison, st. Duff b. Lucas ... ree | 
Dr. Whecler, c. Thompson b. Lucas... . 13 


W. Gordon, c. Dodds b. Lucas <... 
F. Playfair, lbw. b. Lucas... ... 
T. . Talbot, b. Duff... .. 

F. Vivanti, not out. 

A. J. Clode. b. Lucas ... 1. coe ses cee 
J. B. Maxwell, c. Mollison b. Lucas ?... 


Byes... «.. 
Wide Ball ... 


| Hem Oonon~ 


79 
SETTLEMENT AND VISITORS, 

J. H. Thompson, b. Abbott... 0 
J. P. Mollison, run out 6 
H. Barlow, do. 6 
E. Lucas, b. Playfair ... 25 
C.M. Duff, b. Wheeler ng ww. ek ce nee nee tee U 
— Hanbury, c. Trevithick, b. Wheeler ... 2... 0. 1. 5 
A. Hearne, b. Wheeler... Sass 60% ati < ee . 6 
J. Dodds, b. Sutter ow. wk tee cee ae .1l 
A. H. Groom, c. Playfair, b. Sitter... c17 
I. Eaton, not out... 2. wee ee . 0 
T. L. Boag, b. Wheeler . O 
G. Hodges, b. Wheeler... . 0 
Byes. eer . 3 

Lew Bye: ssc. 88 Sed Ste. “a See. . Sie . 2 

W¥1d6- alle cis cass ages weal ene ees. “ea . it 
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During the coming season every Saturday is likely to be 
a Mail day,—this is not to be regretted as it will make it 
compulsory this year to have all whole day matches played 
in the middlo of the week, and leave Saturday for scratch 
games, which will be an advantage to the second eleven 
and the new members who may be able to attend. We are 
of the opinion that the club generally will benefit there- . 
by even if the few do not get all the plums. We heartily 
wish the embers of the Y. C. C. a successful and enjoy- 
able season. 





In the case of Hunter and others us. James Lewis 
Jenkins and others, His Honour Mr. Russell Robertson de- 
livered the following judgment on Saturday the 29th ultimo. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE EsTaTE OF GrirFiTil RICHARD 
JENKINS, DECEASED. 


Between David Hunter and Mary Anne, his wife, William 
Cynog Davies and Mary Elizabeth, his wife, John William 
Richardson and Letitia Adeliza, his wife, Jennette Mary 
Jenkins, widow, John Griffith Jenkins, Jeannette Helena 
Jenkins, William Alfred Malcolm, William Blackburn and 
Abel Lewis Jenkins, Plaintiffs ; 


and 


James Lewis Jenkins, Catherine Mary Jenkins, William 
MacDonald and Edmund Brittain Jones, Defendants. 

Having read the pleadings and considered the arguments sub- 
mitted, the Act of Parliament, and cases cited, I find that 
Griffith Richard Jenkins was possessed at the date of his death 
of the following property within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
Lhat is to say, of Lots 88 and 96 in the foreizn settlemeni of 
Yokohama in the Empire of Japan, and of Lot 162 on the Blatt 
at Yokohama aforesaid, also of the sum of three theusand nine 
hundred ard ninety two Mexican dollars now standing on de- 
posit in the branch of the Oriental Bauking Corporation at 
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Yokobama aforesaid, in the names of William MacDonald and} country and attracting to themselves the good-fecling of 


Edmund Brittain Jones. ; eo ea ae 3 
I find that the aforesaid property and the sum of threo thou- ia people ae gradually expand Ehetr influence. Indeed 
sand nine hundred and uinety two Mexican dollars, is divisable this is a trebly extraordinary matter for regret. Shoutd the 


lu equal third parts, and that Mary Anne Hunter, a plaintiff popular mind once vary, the crisis of our country will come 


in this action ; the testator’s widow, and now the wife of David]. hi are ; ry fire Dl bly b | 
Tlunter, is entitle] to one of such third parts, sant tite the ee ras or Evening. rerefure 1 humbly besccen 


plaintiffs, John Griffith Jenkins, Jeannette Helena Jenkins and| Your Excellency: to compassionate us, and pay special atten- 


a) fp . : ass «rye 1 a -} - ' pi By 1 +1)° ° ° . ° 

the defendants, James Lew ts Jenkins, and Catherine Mary|¢ion to the nefarious schemes which are being evolved 
Jenkins, children of testator's brother, Johbu Gower Jenkins, : me ; : 
deceased, are entitled as joint tenants in equal shares lo one against our welfare. Thus you will throw light upon dark- 


other of such third parts, and that the plaintiffs, Mary Fiiza- {ness on the mind of the master and servants of our petty 
beth Jenkins, in tho testator’s will named, now the plaintiff country. ‘Then master and gervauts, united in their mind, 


Mary Elizabeth Davies, the wife of the plaintiff William Cynog] ; : 
Davies and the plaintiff Letitia Adetiza Richardson, are entitled will awe the foreigners, drive them away and thus absolve 
us from the shame of suffering their disdain.” 


ag tenants in common in equal shares to the remaining one of 


such third parts. . 
LT do order that the property aforesaid, within the jurisdiction Theo Mainichi . as. ogee oA 
. 10 Mainichi Shimbun says that a cortain dignitary, w 

of this Court, that is to say, Lots 85 and 96 and Lot 162, be / y B : ym 

gold, the proceeds of sale to be paid into this Court, and after has frequently held his hand out to the commercial com- 

payment of expenses of sale and costs of this action when} munity and has been much talked about with reference to 
money matters, purchased about one million yen in specie in 
January, in compliance with the persuasion uf his bankers 




































taxed as between solicitor and client, the said procecds to be 
paid to the parties entitled thereto, aud I do order that the 
sum of three thousand nine hundred and ninety-two Mexican 
dollars aforesaid be paid into Uus Court, and that the same 
after payment of the costs of this action when taxed as between 
solicitor and client, be paid to the parties culitled thereto. 

And any of the parties are to be at liberty to apply at 
Chambers as to the manner, time und conditions of such sale, 
and as to the said proceeds of sale and the said sum of three 
thousand nine hundred and ninety two Afexican dollars to be 
paid as hereinbefore directed as there may be occasion. 


and some of the principal merchants of Tokiyo ; and that, 
owing to the recent fall in the value gf silver, he is very 
auxious as to the result of the speculation. 


According to the Mainichi Shimbun, the Naval Depart- 
ment has determined to despatch two men-of-war promptly 
to IXorea. 





Tho Fiji Shimpo states that the authorities have, after 
much deliberation, come to the conclusion that the Manila 
Lottery is prejudicial to the Japanese, and that, therefore, 
representations on the subject will be made to the Spanish 
Minister. 


It is said that a small dock is likely to be constructed 
shortly near Benten, Yokvhama. 


The Tientsin correspondent of our Shanghai morning 
contemporary makes the definite announcement that the 
Overland ‘Telegraph from Shanghai to Tientsin is about to 


A native paper says that Mr. Tokugawa Tyesato, adopted 
Of e ry 2 
change hands, ‘The reason is that under present manage- 


son of the ex-Shogun, who has been studying in England 


for some years, will return to Japan iu July next ment it does not pay for the cost of working. Perhaps this 
fo a “yy t 4 ‘ e a) . 


is hardly to be wondered at. ‘The mandarins have uniformly 


——— 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun mentions that subscriptions 
are being contributed by many different mereantile firms in 
Tokiyo towards the maintenance of the Commercial Academy. 
The Banks, both national and private, have already contri- 
buted altogether 7,000 yen ; and eight Companies 2,000 yen. 


mismanaged every enterprise they have taken in hand, 
‘Yo begin with, they have no experience of the way to work 
commercial undertakings, and by official restrictions prevent 
them froin being made remunerative; while in the second 
place they allow a hungry crowd of hangers-on to draw pay 
for nothing, thus swallowing up the profits, The Telegraph 
line has been leased to a company of compradoric class, who 
will work if on tho same system as the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company 1s worked. It is stated that 
some Tls. 60,000 is to be paid for the privilege. No doubt 
the new company will soon succeed in making a handsome 
profit upon their speculation, ‘They will know how to work 
it economically, while giving reasonable privileges to the 
public. ‘The line having only just been epened, too, the 
present receipts are no criterion for the future. The mer- 
chants and people of the places through which the line runs 
have, for the most part, yet to learn the advantages of tele- 
graphic communication, That a people so eminently prac- 
tical as the Chinese will be long in discovering the utility 
of the telegraph in promoting business transactions we can- 
not imagine probable, and there is every reason to believe 
that in the course of a few years the telegraph will connect 
all the principal cities in the Celestial Empire. The Pek- 
ing Government are already convinzed of its importance, anil 
they will, for political reasons, give an impetus to the spread 
of the telegraphic wire over the country. Hongkong Daily 


Press. 





We learn that of late caterpitlars havo appeared in the tea 
plantations at Uji, Yamashiro province, and two-thirds of 
the farms with an acreage about one hundred and fifteen cho 
(1 cho==3,000 tsubo)— have suffered. ‘I'he methods of ex- 
tirpation directed by tlhe Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce being ineffectual, the pest continues to spread and 
it ig nob albogether unlikely that all the crops of this year 
will be totally destroyed. Therefore the Kiyoto fu authori- 
ties have applied to the Department for instructions as fo a 
better system of destroying the grubs. 


SS 


The Hochi Shimbun’s Busan correspondent? publishes the 
fullowing letter, lately sent by Taiin Kun, leader of the Ko- 
yean anti-progressioairts, to Ta ILung Chang, Viceroy of 
Pechili, China :— 

“The commercial intercourse of our country with Japan 
is due to nothing elae bub your instructions. But now I 
Jearn from a report made to the King by Gio Inchin” (who 
visited Japan last year antl lately returned to Korea vii 
Shavghat) “that the Japanese Teinperor does not desire to 
be Agressive himectf but that within a few months repre- 

sentatives Sf more {hin ten Western bations will come 


ee r 7 4 “ 
A correspondent, writing from Yokosuka carly on Sun 





? Seg es 
: CO sate Frenchmen — seeretly entered the 


nve beeoiny, . : . ; . . : 
Cone “Cheint. « so bitter that we cannot live | which Jeft the dry dock on the 25th; weighed auchor lo 


UV 
7 em ou : . 
Wy, 72 the Nder the came sky, and so we must not return to Yokohama at 11 a.m, on the 29th, and soon after 
LICH pip a eae Aaa ao 
hy pec! : 13 : Pretend any friendship for them. The only| went aground near the new breakwater. Reference to the 
: which yw, 7 Bien MH a rere 
thing We fear is that Japanese residing mW our ayent of the Company eunbleg us lo set our correspondent 
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right in a portion of his statement. The accident occurred, | therefore many people, expecting a further rise, have begun 
not through any inabilily of the boat to answer her helm ; | to make purchases, while sellors are few, a fact which also 
but through the fact that the site of a buoy is misplaced on | tends to enhance tho price of specie. 
the chart. Immediately on the receipt of the news in os 
Yokohama, assistance was sent to the vessel, which was 
off at the next high tide. When she was brought to an 
anchor outside the breakwater, a thorough inspection was 
made, establishing the fact that no injury had been 
sustained, and the Janais steamed up to Yokohamn yester- 
day forenoon to take the berth for the outgoing French 
Mail. The good ship is not “old,” as our correspondent} The Keizai Zasshi reproduces the following “ extraordi- 
hints, having sailed on her first passage in January, 1870,}/ nary advertisement,” (as it describes it) from the Seikai 
while as regards solidity of construction and careful main- | Shimbun of Nagasuki. 

















According to a return furnished by the Agricultural Bu- 
reun, the beeves consumed in the three cities, and three 
open ports during last year were :—In ‘Tokiyo Fu 7,637 
head, Kiyoto Fu 8,636, Osaka Fu 4,760, Kanagawa Ken, 
1,901, Nagasaki Ken 1,129, Niigata Ken 136; the total 
being 19,189 and the average per day 52.55. 





tonance of their splendid fleet, the directors of the Messa-| “ Members are informed that the first mecting of tho first 
geries Maritimes are probably second to no other association | section of the Oriental Socialists (‘Loyo Shakai-to) will bo 
in the world. held in the house of Takagi Fuminkira, in Juzenji, at noon 


on the 18th instant. All those unable to attend should 
The Rikken Seito Shimbun’s Korean correspondent men-| comniunicate with No. 24, Fukuro-machi.” 
tfons a rumour that the Soul Cabinet has decided toremove| Tho Keizai asks what will be the feclings of ita renders 
the prohibition of the practice of the Catholic cult iu the] at sceing this notice. 
peninsula, and that, with a view to estrange Korea from 
Japan, Li Hung Chang of China has lately written 
privately to Taiin Kun to the effect that tho peninsular 
Kingdom had better enter into communion with Western 
Jenemies than associate on terms of friendship with Japan. 








iE SETA RPO IN as 


The Fiji Shimpo says that the Island of Matsushima, 
belonging to Korea, is one-third of the sizo of Oki Islaud. 
Maple is very plentiful there. For some years past the 
Okura-gumi has been in the habit of felling these tree, 
aud also engaging in awabi-fishing in the neighbouring 

Native merchants of Hakodate are reported to entertain | waters, with very profitable results. Lately, however, the 
the idea of constructing a jetty there, cighly yards long, in} Soul Government has requested the Foreign Department at 
order to facilitate the Janding of cargo from ships, ‘Tokiyo to stop these proceedings, and accordingly all tho 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun mentions that tho “ History employ és of the. “Company: will pe Wwirhtrawt from tho 
a . ” . - . |Island. It is added that, by this act, the Association 
of Foreign Intercourse” (Gwaiko Shiriyaku) long in al 
course of compilation by the Foreign Department, is now | S¥#ers 8 loss of fifteou thousand yer. 
eee ae a 7 - a eee of the ee It The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that on the 28th ultimo 
- pea at this wor sa bel sein and wi consist! the Second Minister of State proclaimed to all the Govern- 
of about forty volumes, It ia compilation of all matters} on, Departments that for their ordinary expenditures tho 


relating to Japan's relations with foreign countries from | 5 vual subsidies are as specified below ; that the amounts 
the oarliest days-of the history of the Empire. 











will remain tinchauged during three years, namely, from 
* the 15th year to the 17th fiscal years of Meiji (1882-5), 
The Fist Shimpo says that the produce of Okinawa Ken | that positively no increase will be allowed within the term ; 
(Riu Kiu) during the year 1880 was :—rice 22,240 koku, | that therefore although there may be creation or abolition, 
corn 3,581 koku, sugar 5,385,759 calties, cattle 16,800] expansion or shrinkage of affairs, yet all the expenses shall 
head, horses 8,200, goats 37,900 and swine 50,300. be defrayed out of the appropriation ; and that of tho 
sums mentioned below the proportion of specie will be 
hereafter notified :— 
Privy Council ...... sscccesscesscecee Yen 632,232 
Foreign Department \....scceeeeeee 99 195,210 
Legations abroad (Foreign Depart- 
MICHIE) svecdrscdvcessceenseeanpecaveess:. gy “O17j,000 
Home Departinent ...ccccccccecceeee gy- 476,225 





It is stated that, possibly in connection with the recent 
disturbance in Korea, many cipher telegrams have been 
received by the Eastern Admiralty offico at Yokohama from 

. the Japanese man-of-war now in Korean waters, and that 
Admiral Nirei, chief of the said office, holds continuous 
conferences with the Minister of the Navy. 





Under the heading “ The Cause of the recent rise in the Finance Deparlimont «sec. 5, 669,829 
value of Silver” the Keszat Zasshi states :—Of late the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
exchange rate of silver fluctuates from morning to evening, PATEMENE serereserssececseceseeeeees 99 767,207 
to the grievous injury of commerce. Some attribute this Judicial Department «ss. 55 2,030,556 
to the efforts of speculators: but, as for us, it seems thai Educational _ ,, terseraneeeeses 59 935,035 
this—though of some effect—is not the sole cause. So ex- War ” le » 8,528,038 


Naval . sdeus anemones - ys 9,161,692 
Public Works Department ......... 5, 468,284 
Imperial Household Departmsnt... _,, 854,000 


traordinary a deprecintion ns to 143, as witnessed n short 
lime ago, was, we (think, owing partly to the decrease in the 
demand for silver, in consequence of the dullness of foreign 
(rade since last year, and partly to the speculation of mer- 
chants interested in specie. And the recent appreciation 
to more than 163 is due to the fact that, while the supply 
of silver has decreased parallel with the decline of com-| Expenditures allowed for Government Offices from the 
merce, the Government, so we hear, exchanges, as x mensure| 15th to the 17th fiscal ycar of Meiji having been announced, 
of precaution, all the trade documents, native and foreign|it is hereby further notified that, during that torm, any 
(hat come into its possession, against specie, which it keeps | aunual remainders of the several appropriations, and tho 
in reserve. ‘This has naturally caused a scarcity, and con- | tranefer of expenditure thereof from one class to another of 
sequently a upwards tendency in the value, of silver; and| und below the medium averngo amount shall be regulated, 
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not by the ordinary Financial Regulations, but on the 
following general system :— 

1.—In case there is nny surplus in the subsidy of a 
Department during a fiscal year, it may bo employed, 
together with the allowance for the next fiscal year, the 
total of the balance being reported to the Privy Council 
through the Finance Departmont. But in all cases when 
disbursements on account of* said balance are pending at 
the period of the closing the accounts, the amount shall be 
approximately stated, 

2.—Expenditures of aud below the medium class may be 
transferred one to the other, as the case necessitates it, the 
total always remaining unchanged. 

3.—LEvery Department, having to disburse the balance 
as provided in Article 1, orto transfer expouditure from one 
to another, as provided in Article 2, shall apply for the 
sunetion of the Privy Connell through” the Finance 
Department, whenever the matter has any important benr- 
ing upon general affairs; and shall inform the Finance 
Department and this Board of Audit on each oveasion of 
tho item, the sum and reason of the change when the matter 
is of minor importance. 

(Signed) ArisuGaAwa Taru-nito Suinno, 
Second Minister of State. 
The 29th day of the 4th month, 
the 15th yoar of Meiji, (29th 
of April, 1882.) 

The Yokohama public will be pleased to learn that, 
owing to a successful canvass made for subscriptions, the 
services of the Japanese Naval Band have been engiged 
to give a series of some twenty promenade concerts, some 
in the Bluff Gardens, and some on the Cricket Ground dur- 
ing the approaching summer months. ‘Che first concert 
will take place in June. We can but congratulate the 
gentlemen who so kindly took the matter in hand upon the 
success that has attonded their efforts, 





At the auction held on ‘Tuesday afternoon at the Imperial 
Russian Consulate the two Russinn schooners Kiwa 
Elizabeth and North Star were sold for the sum of $3,600 
and $1,100 respectively. The purchaser in both enses 
was Mr. F. C. Spooner. 





In H. B. M. Court for Japan on ‘Tuesday, an action was 
brought before Russell Robertson, Esq., Acting Judge, by 
Messrs Taylor, Despard, & Co. v. Megsrs Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Mr. Lowder represented the plaintiffs, but tho defendants’ 
counsel, Mr. Kirkwood, did not appear. Tho plaintiffs in 
this case are merchants doing business in Bond-street, 
London, and they sue the defendants for a sum of money 
the amount of which did not, however, transpire in 
the proccedings to-day. Mr. Lowder said he had 
been served with an order to appear, but with none 
of adjournment or stay of proceedings, and applied that 
notice of hearing be sorved on the defendants. Had he 
not appeared under rule 76 the case would have had to be 
struck out. ‘The Court could proceed under rule 274, in 
the defendants’ absence. No application for staying the 
proceedings had been made, and he was ready to go on 
with the case. The service of notice had been acknow- 
ledged by an affidavit, and under rute 277 he would like 
the Court to make an enquiry into the service of hearing. 
Mr. Hodges having testified to serving a copy of the peti- 
tion now on hearing, ou the 23rd of March, on the defend- 
Gut personally, and the motion of hearing, on the 20th of 
April, on Mr. Kirkwood. Mr. Lowder then usked the 
Court to proeeed with the case, as the notice of hearing had 
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been served and the defondant did not appear. If His 
Honour was not disposed to grant this, the only course to 
pursue would be to serve a fresh notice of hearing on a 
fixed date. Whatever order was made he asked for the 
costs for appearing to-day. => 

The hearing was postponed until Thursday; the 11th 
instant, 











According to the Government proclamation, a translation 
of which we published elsewhere, the next annual grant of 
the Finance Department is decreased by about one half, as 
compared with that of the present fiscal year, and conse- 
quently (says the Hochi Shimbun) the inferior officials of 
the Departinent are very anxious about their positions. 





The local authorities at Osaka have forbidden some meol. 
ings of the saké brewers of the neighbourhood, which were 
being arranged under the managoment of Mr. Uyeki Yeda- 
mori and others, with the view of petitioning government to 
lighten the tax upon that liquor. 





We learn that Mr. Hori Motoi, formerly a Chief Secro- 
tary of the defunct Kaitakushi, intends establishing an 
extensive sheep breeding farm at Sapporo, with the view 
to develop the woollen cloth manufacture. 





- The Nicht Nicht Shimbun states that Generals Saigo and 
Yamada, Admiral Kawamura, and many other military and 
naval officers intend to institute a United Rifle-match So. 
ciety under the name of Kiodo Shateki Kwaisha. 





As was previously announced, the Emperor left Tokiyo for 
Chiba Ken on the Ist instant to attend the proposed ma- 
neeuvres of the Imperial guard and ‘Tokiyo gnrrison at 
Togane and ita environs. His Majesty, nccompanied by 
their Imperial Highuesses Higashi-Fushimi and Kita- 
Shirakawa, His Excellency ‘Tokudaiji, Minister of the Im- 
perinl Household Departmont, and other distinguished 
officinls, quitted the Aknsuka Palace at 7 a.m., arriving 
the saine evening at the Normal School at tha town of 
Chiba, whore the cortege passed the night. 





The ‘Tokiyo papers stato that Admiral Kawamura, Minis- 
ter of the Navy, has lately suggested to the Cabinet that 
one half of tho aunual subsidy of the Naval Department 
should be appropriated for the construction and repairs of 
men-of-war, so that the navy may thus be increased by 
twenty-five new ships. This proposal has found much 
favour among the Ministers, who have therefore decided 
to permit the construction of the now vessels, It is added 
that the necessary timber will be felled from the mountain 
forests of ‘'enjo and Taihei in Idzu, and ‘Totomi provinces 
respectively. 


As an Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition is to be held 
at Trieste, Austria, in August next year, the Tokiyo authori- 
ties are making the necessary preparations for sending thither 
exhibits of silk, cocoons, rice, tobacco, tea and other Jupn- 
nese produce. | 





Germany, it is known, is the Eldorado of orders aud decor- 
ations ; still it may canse some surprise to many persons to 
hear, on the authority of tho new Army List, that the Crown 
Prince is the happy possessor of no less than 65 Stars and 
Crosses. He is followed by his uncle, Prince Charles, who 
hag 55 decorations, and his cousin, Prince Fredciick Charles, 
with 53. Noxt on the list come Genoral Count Puckler, the 
Emperor's Chamberlain, with 49, Prince Biemarek with 
44, and Count Moltke-with 43, Prince Albrecht of Prus- 
sia is the possessor of 35, aud Field-Marslal Count Man- 
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tenffel and General: Blumenthal can bonst of 33 and 32; 
decorations respectively. 





Tron, writing on the subject of Japanese Railways, says:— 
“The Japanese, from whom, for some time past, all the 
statioumasters and porters, ns well as platelayors and arti- 
sang, had been drawn, have latterly been gradually replac- 
ing the Euglish engine-drivers, aud apparently with satis- 
fuctory results, ‘The chief fault tobe found with the native 
drivers ds seomiugly that they do not thoroughly under- 
stand the construction of the engine under their charge, 
but this is a matter which longer experience will rectify. 
There also appears to be a lack of presence of mind and 
watchfulness, and it is somewhat ludicrous to read of a 
driver starting with only half of his train in broad day- 
light, aud not discovering the want of the other half uutil 
he had reached the next station. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that strict examination and supervision has to be 
kept on all engines under native drivers, in order to avoid 
any chance of failures or cnsunlties. At the same time, we 
are assured that very few mishaps had occurred—in deed, 
so far as misadventures with the locomotives are concerned, 
the Englishmen ap;ear to have been quite as often at fault 
as their native fellows—while the increasing number of 
Japanese employe:! bears testimony to the confidence which 
is felt in their capabilities. In other capacities the native 
workmen display great skill, the carringe and wagon build- 
ing, for instance, being carried on in a highly satisfactory 
manner by the Japanese foreman carpenter ; and two en- 
_gines, which had been transferred from one line to 
another, having been put together again and get ready for 
work by a native fitter without any assistauce from Euro- 
peang, The only complaint made against them is that 
they are somewhat slow. It is clear, however, that the 
Japanese are quite well enough qualified to carry on the 
working of their railways: and, after the system has been 
completed, we should not be surprised to find that even- 
tually they took the entire contro! into their own hands.” 


The second performance of Patience was given in the 
evening of Wednesday to, if not quite as large as, certainly 
a not less appreciative, audience than witnessed the first a 
week ago ; andwe are glad to record again an entire success. 
The chorus was, if anything, rather better than on the 
previous occasion; and the singers, one and all, put more 
life into their work. Grosvenor has greatly improved his 
esthetic appearance by the addition of a wig of flowing 
locks ; and the ssthetic trio of the Duke, Colonel and 
Major was much better rendered than before. 

At the end of the performance numerous bouquets and a 
general recall rewarded the porformers, and Mr. Briill, who 
from the beginning has gone through the ardugus task of 
accompanying each number both in the private and public 
rehearsals of the membets. 

The advanced season will forbid any further representa- 
tions by the Choral Society, which, however, we trust to 
meet again in full force in the autumn. 





In the night of Tuesday the premises of Messrs. Valantine 
& Co., No. 70, Main Street, were burglariously entered 
and pillaged of dry goods to the value of nearly $200. Bluff 
residents frequently complain of hearing prowlers about 
their places at night, and in the morning find indisputable 
traces of their unwelcome presonce. During Wednesday 
night they paid a visit to No, 208, the residence of Mr. E. J. 
Moss. Taking a step-ladder from the garden they placed 
it below the high window of the sitting room. ‘Then they 
cut out a lower lath from the Genetian shutter, thus being 
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ennbled to reach and lift bolt. The shutters opened, a 
pane of glass was broken, the window catch loosened, and the 
room eutered. A dozon ends of burnt matches and drops of 
candle-wax show how they lighted themselves in their 
labors. The room contains a vory handsome anid valuable 
Washington walnut desk and book-case combined—na very 
fine and strong piece of workmanship. In an inner drawer 
Mrs. Moss generally keeps a portion of her house money, 
On this occasion there was not acentin it. Next morning, 
when the servants opened the room, they found the 
entrance had been effected as described. Further, the 
desk had been wrenched open. Two pokers lying at 
its foot —the one broken into three pieces, and the 
other bent and twisted—showed how the work had 
been done, and testified alike to the solidity of the piece of 
furniture, and the daring and determination of the 
burglar. He appears to have decamped when he found 
that there was no money in the drawer; as, so far 
ns can be diseovered, nothing is missing from the 
room. Considerable noize must have accompanied the 
operations, but was not heard by the inmates of the 
house, who sleep in chambers at some distance from the sit- 
ting room. ‘The method employed by the burglar, aud his 
familiarity with the Jocale, tend to direct suspicion ton 
former servant of Mr. Moss’s establishment. The Police on 
being communicated with at daylight this morning were 
promptly on the spot ; but it is unlikely that the culprit . 
or culprits will be discovered, if nothing has been taken. 





We have to acknowledge receipt of the Race Book of 
the Spring Meeting of the Nippon Race Club, published 
with the authority of the Committee, by the Fapan Daily 
Herald. Tho book is most creditably got up, in style and 
printing ; while from the entries, the races promise well. 





The conservative organ Toyo Shimpo (formerly the Ake- 
bono Shimbun) was, on the 2nd instant, greatly enlarged. 
It is now larger than the Hochi Shimbun, hitherto the big- 
gest of the Tokiy6 dailies. 





It is mentioned that the Government Engineering offices 
at Fukagawa and Kobe have been offered for sale. ‘Twenty . 
or thirty persons bave already tendered to purchase. From 
among the most substautial of whom the authorities will 
select the buyers. | 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that, by a proclamation of 
the Privy Council, published a few days ago, the annual sub- 
sidies to the different Government offices lave been extra- 
ordinarily decreased. Especially is this the case with the 
Home Department, some sections of which will be abolish- 
ed in consequence, The Finance Minister summoned the 
accountants of all the Departments to his office on the Ist 
instant, to explain to them the reasons of the reduction, and 
beg them to economize in every possible manner. 





According to the Mainichi Shimbun, Mr. Yema Harua- 
kira, President of the Kakke Hospital, at Tokiyo, sent an 
English translation of his Treatise on the origin of Kakke, 
some time since to the Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don, inviting criticism upon it. A reply has been received 
to the effect that the college is unable to pronounce whether 
the views of the writer aro right or wrong; but that his 
pathological inquiries are of the highest interest. 





It is reported that Mr. Hanabusa, Minister at Soul, and 
his party, left Kobe for Korea by the man-of-war Jwaki 
Kan at 7 p.m. on the 29th ultimo. 





A letter dated 29th ulto., furnished to the Mainich: 
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Shimbun, states :—Mr. Mayeda, Consul-General, who has 
Jately returned from Korea, left Kobe for Kagoshima on 
the 28th ultimo. The Kobe merchants have given a ban- 
quet to Mr. Hanabusa and his party. Two Korean 
gentlemen, Kin Giokkin and Jo Kohan, are now staying 
at Kobe. ‘The former is middle-aged and the Intter a very 
active young mau. Both of them are skillful penmen. 
the five American men-of-war anchored at the same port 
one has gone to Korea. According to what some one be- 
longing to the ship has said, hor visit to the peninsular 
Kingdom has for its object the conclusion of a treaty even 
if through armed demonstration. 














——— 


The Hochi Shimbun mentions that, owing to the current 
rnmour that, when a Central Bank is established, the sub- 
sidies of all the Government Departments will be deposited 
in it, the Mitsni Bank, which has hitherto been taking 
charge of many of those appropriations, is now making pre- 
paration for auy sudden withdrawal of funds that may occur. 





It is reported that Sir Harry S. Parkes visited, the 
Government Printing Office on the Ist instant, and under 
the guidance of Mr, Ichikawa, a Secretary, inspected every 
Bureau nnd Section of the Department. 


The Liberal party shortly intends holding a great meeting 
at ‘Tokiyo. Delegates will come thither from every locality 
before the 10th of July next. Mr. Itagaki, the leader of the 
party, is expected to return to the capital shortly. 


A considerable sensation has been produced in Australian 
medical circles by the receut appearance in the drug mar- 
ket of a new narcotic, hailing from Queensland, and at 
present only known to the trade by its quaint native name 
of “ pitchery-bidgery.” It is indigenous to northern Austra- 
lin—na sort of stunted shrub, some three to four inches in 
height when fall grown, and bearing blossoms of a waxy 
texture, white in color, and flecked with pink spots. The 
flowers are picked in the month of Augyst, dried, packed 
tightly in canvas bags, and then subjected to a high degree 
of pressure, which imparts to them the consistency of cake 
tobacco. By chewing a small plug of this substance, relief 
is speedily obtained from bodily fatigue, hunger, and thirst. 
A larger dose of pitchery-bidgery produces absolute insen- 
sibility to pain. Pitchery-bidgery, administered in minute 
doses, acts as a stimulant ; in larger quantities, as a power- 
ful sedative. But it has the peculiar property of enabling 
those who take it habitually to withstand fatigue, aud un- 
dergo physical exertion upon a low dict. 


Some timo during the night of Thursday thieves paid a visit 
to No. 90 B. Bluff, at present inhabited by Captain Clarke of 
the M. B. S. S. Tagonoura Maru. After cutting open 
the venetians of the sitting room, they removed a pane of 
glass in the door, thus enabling them to lift the bolis and 
effect an entrance. ‘They then proceeded to gut the room, 
removing, among other articles, table-cloths, a hanging 
lamp, half a box of cigars, books, papers, ornaments, in 
fact everything portable. Many articles were left on the 
verandah either as not considered worth 
possibly because the thieves were alarmed, 


tnking, or 
The covk-room 
was cleared of its utensils; and the thieves eseaped. 
Captain Clarke was sleeping in a back room, and the 
thieves must have conducted their operations very quictly 
and deliberately, as he heard nothing of them. The 
police have been communicated with, 





With reference to recent robberies, Mr. Ei. J. Muss tel ls us 
that, although his own servants discovered part of the 
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things stolen from his store at No. 86, nnd showed the po- 
lice the shop in Honmura where they were for sale, he has 
as yet heard nothing from the authorities on the subject, 
either of the arrest of the thieves or the recovery of his 
property. 


Our North China contemporarics announce the death of 
the mother of Li Hung Chang. The news was received in 
Shanghai on the 22nd ultimo. His Excellency tho Viceroy 
of Pechili had, a few days before, been grauted by Im. 
perial rescript a month’s lenve to enable him to visit his 
moribund parent, whose decease will not only entitle bin, 
but according to Chinese custom compel him, to go into 
seclusion fur a period of three years, This term may be 
shortened by Imperial license ; but in any circumstances 
Li’s absence from his Government and the relaxation of 
his share in the guidence of the stute chariot in Peking, 
may be fraught with serious consequences to China's 
domestic nnd external plicy. 








The Shanghai Courier writes as follows ag to the political 
significance of the event, and the question of Li’s retire- 
ment :—“ The denth of his mother ought in accordance 
with custom to necessitnte the retirement of Li Mung 
Chang for three years. Such a withdrawal would be 
equivalent to his leaving public life altogether: in other 
words it would be equal to his retrent and that of his party 
from the arena of politics and the ascendancy of his enemy 
and the ‘T'so clique. But being only a younger son, he is 
not compelled to pay these three years “mourning dues ” 
to his mother. One hundred days will suflice; for the 
duty devolves upon his elder brother to mourn for tho 
stipulated season the loss of the deceased lady. Li Wung 
Chang will apply, it is said, for leave to retire for three 
years; but it is likely that in consequence of his official 
services to the throne he will only be permitted to retire 
for one hundred days. If his enemies are in the ascendant, 
they will probably attempt to bring things about so thit 
Li’s request for three yoars retirement shall be complicd 
with, and if this should happen the occupation of the 
Viceroy and his power are gone for ever. If, however, the 
“ powers that be” only allow the Viceroy to take 100 days 
for his mourning, then we may safely say that he is still 
the main support of the throne (if even he does not over- 
shadow it) and the foremost man in China. Upon tho 
decroe that will be issued respecting thesé mourning rites 
depends a tale of grent moment to present China and its 
future interests.” 


Li is temporarily succeeded in his post by Chang-su-sen, 
Govornor General of Canton, and a countryman of his— 
n fact to which the appointment is probably owing. 





The Hongkong Daily Telegraph \earns that the Ocean 
steamship Company’s steamer “fason, which left for Amoy 
between 5 and 6 o’clock on the 25th ulto. came to grief at 
the entrance to the Ly-ee-moon Pass, by getting aground 
on a bank of mud or sand, the pilot doubtless mistaking 
his way owing to the heavy fog which existed at the (ime. 
All allempts to get the steamer off the bank proved un- 
successful. Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, the Agents of 
the vessel in Hongkong, wero immediately communicated 
with, and the steam tug Fame proeceded ont about 7 
o'clock the next morning with a Jarge lighter, two janks, 
and the lighter launch in tow, Tho stexmer being aground 
about 80 feet forward, it was deemed advisable to lighten 
her by removing a quantity of planks, and several cases of 
merchandise from that part of the vessel. ‘Lhe Fame then 
took her in tow, assisted by the steam-lauuch, the Jason 
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using her own steam, and at tho third attempt, not before 
parting several hawsers, succeeded in gotting tho steamer 
safely aflont. 





It is stated that, on the evening of the 1st instant, twonty 
convicts in the Ichigaka prison, ‘Tokiyo, made their escape, 
but were soon re-arrested. 





The Hochi Shimbun says that » Mitsu Bishi steamer was 
seut to the port of Amishiro, Idzu, on tho 2nd instant 
to bring back His Excellency Sanjo, who has lately been 
nt Atami. He was expected in Tokiyo on Friday. 





A report has been received to the effect that Mr. Nabe- 
shima, Minister at Rome, left for home on the 16 ultimo. 





The Fiji Shimpo publishes a rumour that Mr. Terashima, 
President of the Senate, will bo appointed Minister at 
Washington, and that Mr. Soyeshima, first class Imperial 
Adviser, will succeed him in his presidency. 


It is mentioned that several wealthy merchauts of Kobe 
coutemplato establishing a large company for tho purpose 
of trade with Korea, 





His Execllency Sasaki, Minister of the Public Works 
Department, gave a farewell lunch in the Yenriokwan on 
the 3rd iustant to Mr. Dyer, Principal of the Engi- 
necring College, who returns home about the end of June 
fo assume the duties ef the important post to which he 
has been appainted in London, Among the guests wore 


all the foreign employés, and the principal officials of the 
Kobusho. The reason why this compliment was paid to 


Mr. Dyer now instead of, as is customary, on the evo of 
his departure, was that the Minister desired to be present 
on the eccasion, and is about to leave ‘Tokiyo at an early 
date. 


According to an QOsnka paper some Buddhist priests 
instituted, a short time past, a party named Toyo-Shiuktya 
To (Oriental Religious Party) with the avowed object of 
preventing the diffusion of alien religions. ‘Tho association 
is snid Lo have prospered, and tho numbor of its members 
already oxceeds five thousand. Yet, owing, it is rumour- 
ed, to instructions emanating from the Government, the 
Enstern and Western Hongwanji have ordered tho priests 
to dissolve the party. 





A telegram has been received siating that a fire broke 
out at ‘Tachiuri-bori, Osaka, oat 4 a.m.’on the 3rd instant 
and destroyed sixty houses. 





In Akita, province of Yechigo, a certain petrolenm well, 
(ill lately very productive, has, in miners’ parlance, “ given 
out.’ Operations are, therefore, (o be commenced on a 
second boring in the same locality 





Perhaps because Belgium is a peace-loving country, it is 
that a sample of her infantry rifle is the last to have been 
added to the national armory of Japan, The weapon 
just received is a gift on the part of the Belgian Govern- 
mont; and the War Doymartment in ‘Tokiyo has forwarded 
to Brussols » Murata rifle complete, with three hundred 
cartridges, in return for the present. | 





If native accounts are to be believed, the precautionary 
measures lately adopled in Hokkaido, under the supervision 
of officers of the Department of Agticulture and Commerce, 
against the propagation of locusts, have resulted in the 
collection aud destruction (in one small spot) of nearly 


thirteen koku of the eggs of the voracious insect. ‘This 


Google 


haul was made in the period between the 17th and 19th 
of April‘on a tract of cultivated Iand of 6.635 cho (less 
than 17 acres) by a corps of 489 luborers. As the eggs aro 
found in great profusion in other parts of the island, 1,600 
convicts and aborigines, are to be engaged in the work of 
collection. 





We learn through the courtesy of the Agent of the 
O. & O. Company that the S. S. Gaelic sailed from Sau 
Francisco on the 2ud instant for this port. 

We are informed that the Revd. Joseph Cook has con- 
sented to delay his departure from this part of Japan long 
enough to allow of his giving a lecture in Yokohama on 
Thursday evening, the 11th instaut. The time and place 
will be subsequently announced. Admission will be free 
by tickets to be obtnined from the Committee. 


In the Imperial German Consular Court yesterday, in 
the case of Ostensen v. Retz, His Honor delivered tho fol- 
lowing 

JUDGMENT. 

The plaintiff's claim under the contract as alleged is dis- 
missed. Defendant is ordered to render an account to 
plaintiff within three months of the proceeds of the sale of 
the seal-skins takeu by tho schooner dele since the end 
of September Inst. Vlaintiff has to pay three-fourths, and 
defendant one-fourth, of the costs of the suit. 





The Hochi Shimbun mentions that the Treaty Revision 
Conference, lately suspended, was re-opened by the foreign 
Representatives in the Foreign Department on the 3rd 


instnut, 





The news that I. I. M. the Emperor will visit the races 
on Monday is officially confirmed. His Majesty will leave 
Shinbashi by a special train nt 10.30-a.m., and after a tiffin 
at the Eastern Admiralty Office at Yokohama will pro- 
ceed to Negishi, whenco he will return to Tokiyo by 
special {rain from Yokohama at 6.45 p.m. 


A telegram has been received stating that H. I. M. 
the Emperor loft Chiba for Funabashi at 6 a.m. on the 
4th instant. He was expected to arrive iu Tokiyo yester- 
day evening. 





he Custom’s returns for the Empire of Japan for 
March give the following particulars :— 
Exports valued nt.....cce.seesee Yen 2,998,319.528 





Imports — 4, gy evveeecen veces © 3, 2,458,792.065 
Excess of Exports... Yen 539,527.463 
Customs’ and miscellaneous 

duties reccived .....000 seoee ~ 5, 204,116.142 





The Choya Shimbun says that, as was previously report- 
ed, General Oyama, Minister of War, will shortly be ap- 
pointed Minister at Paris, and that Mr. Terashima, Pre- 
sident of the Senate, has tendered his resignation, but 
that whether this will be accepted or rejected by the 
Government is still unknown. 





It is reported by a native paper that Mr. Inouye, 
Superintendent of the Railway Bureau, has, at his own 
request, been authorized by the Government to extend the 
railway lately completed between Tsuruga aud Nagahaina, 
to Sekignhara, Mino province. 





To-day being tho anniversary of the Yasukuni (7. 
soldiers who have from time to time died for their father- 
lnnd) tho usual festivities will be beld near the shrine at 
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YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
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The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of the 
Yokohama General ILospital took place yesterday at 2.30 
pain. in the Chamber of Commerce rooms. 

Present :—Sir Harry S. Parkes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., in 
the chair, A. J. Wilkin, Secretary, Comte Carcano, Messrs. 
Enslie, Blakeway, Jucry, Sevesque, Frandon, Walsh, Hei- 
mann, Anglin, Irwine, Dodds, Gen. Van Buren, Rice, 
Middleton, Fraser, Watson, Stevens, odnett, Gillett, Keil, 
Glennie, Brower, Brent, Berrick, Scribe, Weiller, Pelikan, 
Kirkwood, Mollison, W. B. Walter, Masfen and others. 

In cpening the mecting the Chairman said that the first 
thing to be done would be to read the minutes of the last 


meeting. ‘These were read and passed, and the following 


report and accounts were next submitted :— 
YORKOMNAMA GENERAL HOSPITAT. 


Rerorr voR tHe Y&AR 18st, 

The Committee have now to lay hefore the subscribers to and 
friends of the Yokohama General Hospital their Report for the 
yeur ISS], accompanied by astatement of Reeeipts and Expenditure. 
They also present the Report of the Surgeons, for the same period. 

The nunber of admissions of patients averages just over Il per 
month, drawn from 14 diferent nationalities ; and this fact seems 
tovive sufficient proofcf the utility and necessity of this institution. 

The total sum of paticnts treated is larger than that of 1850, 
being 14S avainst 132. Exiimated, however, by the number of days 
they remaincd in Hospital, there is again a heavy falling off as 
compared with that of the preeeding year ; the total number of days 
being $8,676 against 4,006, 

This, of course, adversely affec!s the financial position of the 
Hospital. There is a certain fixed expenditure which is not 
inereased by an increase of patients, and which, conversely, weighs 
heavily on asmall number. Besides this, there has been, as is well 
known, a conziderable advance in the price of provisions, firewood. 
&e., during the last year or so; and accordingly we find that the 
cost per head per diem has been much larger in TSS] that in 18:0; 
—say $2.28, an increase of 50 cents. 

Some allowance must be mee for an unusual percentage of first 
class paticnts, but when that has been taken into account, the result 
cannot be considered as altogether satisfactory. 

This vreat reduction in the number of paticuts as compared 
with the former years may be ascribed to a variety of causes, but 
the Committce are compelled to look upon it ar likely to be perma- 
nent; and they feel, therefore, that it is incumbent upon them to 
recommend that steps shonld be taken to adjust as far as possible 
the ‘' Establishment Expenses” to the altered circumstances. 

It is with regret that they find it necessary to suzgest that the 
Surgeons’ salaries should be reluecd to the figure which obtained 
up till September 1878: and also that some reduction shuuld be 
made in that of the Sceretary. 


The Committee wish to record their acknowledgments to all who 
by contributions of money or of newspapers have given their help, 
and they take the opportunity toask for a continuance of this kind 
support. 

The donations and subscriptions collected for 1881 again show 
a falling of. 


They amount to just over 31,900, and this includes a balance of 
moneys handed over by the Athletic Association, and from a 
Christinas Tree subscription. 

The Socicté Frangais de Secours has discontinued the arrange- 
ment which was entered into last year. 

The surplus of funds which the Accounts shewed on 31st Dee. 
Jast has now entirely gone, and it will be necessary to make an 
immediate appeal for subscriptions. 

No progress has been made in the construction of the road to the 
Small Pox Hospital,— further than that it has been staked out. It 

‘is understood that the local authorities are treating with the owners 
of adjacent lands for the requisite space, 

Meanwhile it is matter of congratulation to the communil y 
generally that these wards have been needed only to such a small 
extent. 

A fire occurred in the outhouses of the General Wards on the 
night of the 12th October, Assistance having been promptly ren- 
dered, it happily did not extend beyond the washing room, and the 
loss Was Not large. 

In order ty arrive ata proper esUinate of the amount. of Insurance 
necessary for the property, your Conmniltce have had the Buildings 
nud their Contents valued, and they: have to record their acknow- 
ledgments to Messrs. Rose and Anderson and to Mr. Bourne, respee- 
tively, for their services rendered gratuitouwly in this matter, 

The Small Pox Hospital buildings are not insurable. 

The Committee have to report that ia Auoust their esteemed eol- 
leavuc, Mr. H. Allen, took his departure for America. Mv. Aen 
had for 50 long interested himself in the active work of the Icspi- 
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. Twenty-five horse raccs are included in ! tal management that it is but fitting to make this acknowledgment 


of his services. 
Mr. B. Gillett consented to fill the vacancy caused by his depart- 
ure. It remains now for your Committee only to tender their 


resignations. 
For the Committee, 


A. J, WILKIN. 
Yokohama, 2nd May, 1882. 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


PATIENTS IN HospirAL FROM JANUARY IST TO DECEMBER 318T 
1881 WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


: let Cl. Qnd Cl. 8rd Cl. 4th Cl. Charity. Total. 
Remained from .......... 0 2 9 0 3 14 
Admitted during ......... 15 20 87 6 6 13% 

15 22 06 6 9 148 
Number of days of Ist ClasS  ......cessesscssesceeseseeeeee 378 Gays, 
” +P) *) 2nd 9 Pen eeseceneasreesessacessese 266 ” 
<6 > » ord hat. Aeateaalsiudte sosecuees suiabebecss 2UOe Gs 
- i » 4th sa, ean saiees seebiestsestseen! 202. gs 
9 % 5; CHATILY 5° - -casee: sUsjaustsidvcenacasbares. “LOS. 4) 


—_—_——— 


TOK: GA cisstecticaetsotaxesiesins BOIG 
J. LEE THOMPSON 


Steward, 
January 14th, 1882. 


YOKOHAMA. GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Matement of Reecipts and Evpenditure for the year 1881, 











IECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand, Ist January, 1S81...... sneletoneeee $ 1,254.48 
BONY Pavien ie: 2.423260 ceckcaccascccwcdnces jesiucensuess $6,080.20 

Do, for accounts previously consider- 

ed as bad ...... iuiesedinaguasedoewas sinedersguans : v4.19 
From “ Société Frangaise de Sccours,” for use . 

Of a bed, 9 montlis ..........cccsceecscceseccrecs 135.00 6.269.39 
Froin Donations ...........cceeeeees Susansegeeseasu out 1,911.49 
Krom Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, for: 

THUCTORL -c psc veteessudecshovacsens sbVesieaewsioesees 21.31 
Per differeaces between Dollars and Yen...... 1,168.21 

Total Receipts......ccceeceeee ‘ $10,624.88 
EXPENDITURE, 
Paid Creditors for 1880 ....cececseesecscee: sscseees $ 772.88 
», Establishment Expenses :-— 
Repairs to Buildings, Xc...... Jc... e. S 610.50 
Ground Rent .........ceeeee snwensadudetes , 176.70 
Fire Insurance...... ......06 suieenerentey 194.00 
PUPOTUUTG, 06.5 ec. cosackcacveevecseasnexes 188.56 
Wages (Stewards and Natives) ...... 2.51.36 
Fuel and Lighting ...... ieniersvavnanvas GS7.78 
POUGICN Gisnsrteneewarsactac acs x eeaub ences : 146.38 
an 4,465.28 
», Medical Expenses :— 
SUPP COME veicvccscsdes dacivectnssdethe coesece O1, 200.00 
Medicines, Ke.......cccccsceeee suneneenaees 603.80 
—ecmee: GOS NG 
», Victualling Expenscs :— 
PILOMED iosascevedeunss iced nate ewecneuee enor $ 570.53 
DGGE 255 cout seca cetusdteesnivanscetbaeiauaes 250.67 
Marketing.......... sia eanatelosee a seneene 662.56 
POOF OR jnsic 03d cco cui dusabedanausetoe’ Su saceneehes 481.47 
Milk ..... siibisaaieedusaswentts year deataulrad wank 384.40 
Wines, Beer and Spirits ........... wee 803.68 
‘ ———— 2,657.71 
», Office Expenses :— 
ACCOUNTING cccciivavenssiiccnteres sia vee § 360.00 
Collecting accounts............cce cee ee eens 17.50 
Stationery.............00. asa hidatuved buen ian 419 5u 
427:00 
Total Expenditure........... pobtres $10,126.67 
BALANCE. 
Cas One HG se eisesescisceieaseod Kalen whluieuataneete » $1.299.98 
Less, amouut due to creditors, Dec. 3lst, 1881. 801.77 408.21 


$10,624.88 
DEPENDENCIES, Ist January, 1882. 
Cash on hand, Iess amount duc to creditors a8 
per above account ............. digew deneeveus vee @ A082 1 
Amount recoverable from Patients on out- 
standing accounts (exclusive of $1,124.09- 


considered as not recoverable).......... sees 699.55 
PREPS sh cious tate daeuusieaccves $1,197.76 
Se 


E. & O. E, 
G, K, DINSDALE, 


For Hon. Treasurer Yoko, 
. General Lospital, 
Yokohama, Ist January, 1882. “ 
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Yokohama, April 10th, 1882. 
To THK CoMMITrEE OF THE GENERAL Hospirat. 


Gentlemen,—AVe have the honor to submit herewith a report of 
the medical supervision of the General and Small Pox Hospitals of 
Yokohama, for the year ending December 31st, 1881. 

The accompanying tabular statements show that the usual wide 
variety of disease and accident has characterized the admissions for 
the year, while it is a matter of congratulation that no epfdemic 
influence of importance has made itself manifest either within the 
hospital or beyond its‘walls. In this connection it is however well 
toremark that diphtheria, one of the curses of civilization, and 
which was formerly unknown, or at least excessively rare in this 
region, seems slowly to be establishing itself as an endemic of the 
country, although it has as yet shown little tendency to spread, or 
become epidemic. It is however doubtful if this fact warrants us 
in relying upon climatic, or other even less understood conditions, 
for the limitation of this fearful disease, especially as some of the 
elements favoring its development are quite within our power to 
control. Bad or insufficient drainage, sewer emanations, and other 
insanitary conditions, are now so thoroughly recovnized as efficient 
causes of diphtheria, as well as other grave disvases, that it behoves 
us as individuals and citizens carefully to examine and supervise 
our surroundings. 

Sewer gases probably, as yet, play but little part in Yokohama, 
although there are a few instances, known to us, in which badly 
constructed or neglected sewers have constituted nuisances, both of- 
fensive and injurious. Bad or insufficient drainage, or wrong Joca- 
tion of filth conduits, independent of the well known ill eifects of 
dampness resulting therefrom, and _ thie direct air-poisoning which 
they may cause, are here, as everywhere, most potent fac! ors in the 
contamination of the water supply : and we regret to say, but state 
from positive knowledge, that in both sections of the foreign set tle- 
ment of Yokohama, the circumstances are such as strongly to favor 
this contamination. In lower Yokohama many of the wells are not 
only brackish, which is a minor evil, but, owing to wrong location 
or careless construction, the proximity of drains or sewers, and 
the excessive poverty of the soil, become receptacles of the most dis- 
gusting and dangerous organic impuritics. The comlition of many 
wells upon the Bluff is little better. A surprisingly large number 
of these will be found on inspection to be surrounded by surface or 
shallow drains conveying the refuse of the kitchen and its neigh- 
borhood, perhaps so located as, at lcastin time of rain, to receive 
the overtlow, or soil-washings from or about the servants’ closet, 
and not unfrequently, to have ace<spool of several feet in depth 
within a few feet of the well’s mouth. Were drains and cesspools 
water tight, the danger would be lessened ; but the usual mode of 
constructiou of these receptacles is such as to ensure leakage, while 
even whicre for this purpose stone, brick, or cement is used with 
care, it is found that impermeability is practically unattainable. 

Great depth of the well has but little effect in preventing con- 
tamination from this source, unless the entire excavation be lined, 
from curb to water level, by an absolutely impervious material, 
practically impossible here, and seldom attempted elsewhere. 

The water derived from springs and channels at a considerable 
depth is, of course, much more likely to be pure and wholesome 
than that found at trifling depth, and chiefly supplied by surface 
drainage. Purity of the water entering the well at its bottom aff- 
ords no warrant of safety, however, if the soil about the mouth of 
the well be saturated or penetrated by foul or infeeted liquids. 
Fluids seck the lowest level and freest’ channels, and, having ouce 
entered a well, at any depth, will eventually find their way to its 
deepest part, very well, in fact, acts to a certain extent as a blind 
drain, collecting the water which infiltrates the soil as well aga 
large proportion of surface water from an area varying with the 
porosity and geolovical structure of the surroundivg earth, but 
often cf chormous extent. 

It is true that we, asa community, have for some years been 
singularly free from the more ordinary infectious or epidemic di- 
scases, as for instance, typhoid fever, which has appeared but in 
isolated cases and atlongintervals. If we reflect, however, that the 
accidental contamination of a single well, by a, perhaps, imported 
case of the malady mentioned, would be sutlicient to initiate a pos- 
sibly extensive epidemic, it is apparent that carelessness in matters 
of this kind means probable danger. The only case within our 
knowledge in: which, in the foreign settlement of Yokohama, more 
than a single individual of a household has suffered from typhoid 
fever, was one in which the later cascs were clearly traced to in- 
fection of a deep well, by surface drainage from a closet used by a 
servant, first attacked, ; . 

Care as to the source of water supply is.the more necessary, as it 
is certain that ordinary filtration of impure or infected water is of 
but little value, except as improving its appearance—a fact at 
variance with popular belief. Disease germs are too minute to be 
removed in this mauner, while even bviling it, which no doubt. 
renders harmless most of the injurions elements of the tluid. can 
not be implicitly relied upon, to render unmwholesome water abso- 
lutely safe : for it is proved that some, at least, of the low organ- 
ims, Which are now with good reason suspected to be the cause of 
many most serious diseases, are capable of resisting a temperature 
equal to that df boiling water even for a considerable time. As for 
the addition of wine or spirits to water containing infective mater- 
ial, the sole eflect is, perhaps, to render the beverage more agreeable, 
or to afford an excuse for stimulation, 

Of the souroes of the water supply of Yokohama, it is not only 
the wells which require supervision. Many of the springs in the 
hiils about the town, from whichis derived a lare proportion of the 
supply of the native town and of the shipping, theugh vieldine 
pure and wholesome water, are conducted throneh wreiched and 
leaky bamboo or deal pipes. crossing sewers and drains of the 
foulest character, from which, by a well known physical law 
applying to rapid curvents, they may, and in some cases do, absorb 
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enough of filth utterly to destroy the original wholesomeness and 
purity of the water. During the recent cholera times. a local 
epidemic of severity was found to be due to the use of spring water, 
led by decayed pipes through the very midst of a sewer which 
was known to have received a certain umount of infective mater- 
inl. In this case the pipes crossed but the one drain, and the evil 
was speedily remedied ; the spread of disease in the neighborhood 
alluded to ceasing forthwith. Water conveyed by pipes, even 
though, at its source, of the purest character, is consequently, to 
be suspected, unless the conduits are of impermeable material and 
properly located. 


Familiar as the essence of the foregoing may be to many, for 
even our local Press has been alive in presenting to its readers 
the’more recent developments and discoveries in sanitary science, 
the importance of the subject, and the absolute necessity of 
coéperation by the people. generally, in the efforts of sanitarians 
for the prevention of disease, if such efforts are to yield results of 
magnitude, should afford an excuse for reiteration. Little good 
can be accomplished, so long as the educated laity are satisfied 
in yielding a merely theoretical assent to the doctrincs of sani- 
tary science: the aggregate of human suffering and disease will 
be enormously reduced when men of this class feel it to be their duty 
to enforce these teachings, if only in their own personal sphere. 
The peculiarly anarchical condition of affairs in our community, 
renders personal obligation in matters of this kind even more imper- 
utive than clsewhere, under organized municipal governments, with 
their usual machiuery for protection and control of the citizen. 

The agitation of questions in regard to vaccination, its use- 
fulness, or the contrary, which is so actively maintained in 
western countries, and wide-spread influence of the evil resulting 
from the aggressive action of the blindly fanatic opponents of the 
practice, seem to render it our duty to contribute such evidence in 
favor of what we believe to be, perhaps, the crowning glory of our 
beneficent profession, as is to be derived from the recent history of 
this Empire. 

Japan, within the past few years, has afforded a most brilliant 
example of the efficiency of vaccination in controlling or arresting 
the spread of small pox. It is, no doubt, true that the wonderful 
results of the discovery of Jenncr were long ago manifested in Eu- 
rope and America to as surprising an. extent as, within late years, 
in this country, amounting, during many years, to an almost entire 
suppression of small pox. It may be-that the very completencss 
of the protection afforded by vaccination, for many decades after 
its introduction is, to a certain extent, responsible for the careless- 
ness concerning, or absolute opposition to, its performance, which 
has, within very recent times, induced the reappearance of small- 
pox in form so maliznant and wide-spread as, once more, to con- 
stitute a xerious item in. the bills of mortality. This undoubted 
recent increase in the virulence and extent of the disease has, per- 
haps naturally, indueed grave doubts in the minds of many as to 
the universality and value of the protection afforded by vaccination, 
atthe present day, and so tended to a wider neglect of its practice, 
thus to inecvease discase, and the constant enlargement of the 
vicious circle. We speak now only of the neglect of vac- 
cination arising from its asserted or inferred uselessness. <A 
far greater amount of mischief has lately resulted from alarming, 
but totally incorrect, statements, to the effect that vaccination is 
practically a worse evil than small pox: the sole foundation for 
such doctrine being derived from certain excessively rare instances of 
communication of disease, other than vaccinia, by arm to arm vaccina- 
tion. This constitutes a real danger, though one of very infreyuent 
occurence, and its oevasional presence is now thoroughly recognized : 
fortunately, however, it 1s perfectly easy to provide avainst it, even 
in vaccination from man to man, while it has no place under the 
use of bovine virus, 

Though it is no doubt true that most of the recent incontest- 
able increase in small pox,--we are speaking of Western countries, 
—is due to neglect of, or opposition to, vaccination, there are 
facts sunvesting that rerus originally perfectly eflicient, by years 
of transmission through the human system, has become so modi- 
lied, or weakened, as to have lost some of its power for cood: 
& supposition perfectly in accord with the result of many recent 
culture ¢xperiments upon diseased persons of allied nature. 
Whether such deterioration has really taken place is as vet, per- 
haps, uncertain, but we are able to provide against such a 
contingency by drawing upon the cow, the original source, as in 
Jenners time, and thus to secure the fullest efliciency, with cer- 
tain avoidance of any of the dangers, which have ecver arisen, or 
been ascribed to arm to arm vaccination. By the exercise of a rea- 
sonable care. however, activity and safety can be equally secured, 
inthe use of virus but afew removed from the cow : andiu case cof 
delicate infants, at least, the latter is the preferable course, for 
the one objection to bovine virus is, that its action upon the 
system 18 considerably more severe than that of humanized 
lymph, though the constitutional disturbance induced very rarely 
if ever assumes dangerous proportions, 

The virus recently made use of under the auspices of the 
Government of Japan has been as a rule, either bovine. or of 
couparatively but few transmissions through the human subject 
—a fact which may possibly have something to do with the 
results about to be noted. 

Vital statistics in Japan are, as yet, for many reasons, somewhat 
unreliable, thouzh the Government is making most praiseworthy 
efforts for their collection and arranvement. As ressards the 
elliciency of vaccination, however, it is necessary to appeal to the 
jexperience of forcign residents of some years’ standin, to seenre 
‘the strousest evidence in its favor. It is but a briet time since 
alimos! every winter was marked by the epidemic of greater or less 
magnitude and malignancy, while single cases were to be met 
with at almost any season. ‘lhe past. preveleace and virulence 
of the disease in. question ig atte:ted by the universality of dis- 
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figurement among Japanese of inature ave az well as ae ie abel borane the 
blindness afllictiny so many adult natives and duc, in a large 
proportion of cases, to severe small pox. The practice of vacci- 
nation, although introduced by Von ‘Sicbold at Nagasaki in 1824" 
and practised to a limited extent, and by various operators, na- 
tive and foreign, up to ten years ago, has only within the decade 
just past become of fairly general application ; while it is within 
the latter half of the period just named that it has approximated 
to univers lity 

The mortality of natives in the epidemic of 1876-71 is unknown, 
but was undoabtedly very great; while foreign residents suffered 
severely. Ofadimissions to the General Hospital in 1$70, 19.6 per 
cent were of small pox ; while in 1871 the proportion rose to 28.3 
per centof those treated. Of the m-rtality of foreigners from this 
cause, as indicated by the interments in the Yokohama cemetery, 
that for 1871 only is on record, and amounted to 19.8 per cent of all 
deaths. With few exceptions the cases, during these years, were 
those cither of residents. ot at least those who contracted the disease 
in Yokohama or iis neizbbourhood, and not, as has been the cnse 
during most subsequent years, with the exception to be hereafter 
noted, those of travellers from Chiua bringing the disease with them 
to brenk out on arrival aé this port. A greater or less number of cases 
were adiattted to hospital from 1872 to 1874 inclusive, in lave the 
ea Qof a lnissions for this cause bei Ine 0. y per cent, incr casing 
In S873 and 1574 to to 6.9 aud 6.5 per eer nt respectively. In the 

eavlier months ef 1875 the discase ayain appeared, as an epide- 
mic, anda considerable muaber of foreigners sutlered, though the 
ratio of those attacked to tins total forcien population was much 
below that of the cpidenne of 1S70-71. 

In 1875, 82.6 per cent. ci the admissions to hospital were of small 
pox, and the martality from the sume canse amounted to 14.6 per 
eent of the total forcien death rate of the year, several cases from 
Tokio geing to swell this proportion, Oar personal knowledge of 
this lagtincationed cpidenie cn: ables us foaidtim, that the forcieners 
attacked were, without exception, uavaecinaicd, had been ca relessly 
vaccinated, or had allowed miauy years to elapse without re-vaccina- 
tion, —now acknowledge “doas necessary ina certain proportion of 
cases. and advisable in all. Since 1875 but one foreign resident has 
been adinitted to hospital for small pox, the case bein of varioloid 
so mild, as to be sumewhat doubtful in charactor. From 1876 to 1881 
jnclusive, thirty-one cases of snvul- pox, in which the patient arrived 
in Yokohaina with the disease, which had been contracted in China, 
have becn admitted to the Hospital, The trip from China to Japan 
by steamer, with the few days of detention in this port usually 
allowed, corresponds very clos ely with the pe riod during whieh the 
infec aed of small pox lies dormant inthe system, viz, le 16 IL! days. 

Now, nobwithstanding this consider able importation of cases, 
which for several ‘Voars Were treated: in) the old s:aall pur W ards 
situated ir the heart of the Blut settlemenr, we know of no one 
case, of the diseare, cither in native or foreigner, as haying orzinat- 

el in Brutal kines the solitary one in ISTH befure alluded to. 
Our experie:: In this respect is nob peculiar to ourselves. as Dr. 
D. B. pags our Tate colleagues, Whose intimate relation with the 
local Goverument and native hospitals gave unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for accurate knowledge of the condition of the Japanese com- 
munity, assured ous, dass stimmer, that since I875 uo case of 
small pox lad, witiin his knowledge, occurred either in Yoko- 
hama or its suburbs. That isolated cases have nevertheless come 
under the observation of native practitioners is probably true, as 
the statistics of the Goverment for 1579-80 report nine cases of small 
pox in Kanagawa hen, of which, though all oceurred in the ur- 
vaccinated, but one was fatal, Sti ronger evidence of error of 
diasnosis. or else of exceptional milduess in the type of the diseaze, 
could hardly be aldduesd than in reporting so inconsider: ible a 
death rate from small pox among those unproiceted by vaccina- 
tion. hat the great city of Tokio has enjoyed sin; ular exemp- 
tion from the disease, during the same period, is. certain, though 
we are unable to give any statistics whatever. 

‘The mere fact that, during the six years juss passed, thirty-one 
distinct introductions «f small pox have been made, from abroad, 
without the infection of a single new case, xo far as known, speaks 
volumes for the efticiency of protection afforded by something. 
Now, is this due to isolation of the imported. cases, to climatic in- 
fluence. or insus sceptibility on the part of residents. natural, and ir- 
respective of vaccination ’ Isolation is of course maintained as strict- 
ly as possible, bui ouly these who have dealt with native emp'ovés in 
a hospital under purely civil control can imagine how impo-sible is 
the perfect enforesment of this measure. Climatic, and other 
little understood influences, nodoubt, do play a part in the establish- 
ment of most epidemics, including those of small pox ; but these 
influences were equally potent im past years, when almost every 
block in the native town exhibited the pink signal of present small 
pox; while that any natural iususceptibility such as is, undoubtedly, 
although very infrequendly, met with in individuals of every race, 
characterizes either the Jnpancse, as a people. or the foreign resid- 
ents, ay a class, is of courre most emphatically contradicted by very 
recent events. It is evident then that tg vacciuation. aud to vacci- 
nation only, is to be attributed the immunity from smail pox which 
we have for several years ¢ are an immunity which can be con- 
ferred upon any people by the faithful employment of the same 
mnenns Which have secure if here. 

Kuropeans of to-day have profite. i by the introduction of vacci- 
nation, to mn extent that makes it difiienlt for them to imagine the 
condition of alfsirs, before the discovery of ts protective action. 
The following brief statistics. on the high authoritiy of Dr. A. B. 
Carpenter, while applying primarily to Great Brtain. may be taken 
ay representative. dn an unvaccinated community. of those expos- 
ed to small pox, 90 per cent. wiil cateh it, and from 33 to od per 
cent of these will die: a large proportion of the remainder being 
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hoitibly disfigured, eae ueae or blinded. The average mortality 
from small pox, from 1660 to 1780, was 4,483 per million : with the 
discovery of vaccination, the mortality fell to 2.040 per million; with 
the provision of public vaccination, non-compulsory, to 400; and, 

under the compulsory system, to 276 in the same number. What an 
enormous addition to the sum of human lives is represented by the 
foregoing ! 

To recapitulate in a measure: the doctrines u 

vaccination held by the majority of the medi 
present day are, brictly stated, as follows :— 
1.—Proper and thorough vaccination, in the majority of cases, 
protects for life: and, when not absolutely rotective, renders small 
pox, if acquired, a comparativ ely trifiing affection. 

2.—For the reason that vaccination is often inefficiently performed 
and, because, in a certain number of cases, its protective power is 
exhausted by lapse of time of unknown duration, re-vaccination, at 
intervals of a few years, and whenever small pox is prevalent, is 
necessary to secure the full benefit of the practice. 

3.—With proper precaution, such as every intelligent and respect- 
able medical man should exercise, there is not the slightest danger 
of any injury arising from the use of humanized virus. 

1.—But, as there appears to be a possibility that a portion, at 
least, of humanized lymph has, to some extent, lost its power for 
good, through innumerable transmissions, it is wise to resort, either 
to virus direct from the cow, or to that which has undergone but a 
few removes from this source. 

‘The experience of nearly a hundred years has placed it beyond a 
donbt that, if vaccination and re-vaccination were universal, small 
pox could be practically stamped out of existence, while recent dis- 
coveries, of Pasteur and others, in connection with diseases in some 
respects allied to small pox, have gone far to afford an explanation 
of the manner in which the lees disease, induced by vaccination, pro- 
tects against the greater, small pox : and open a prospect that, cre 
long, somewhat similar means may be employed for the control of 
otlier maladies, now both unmauageable and fatal. 


NATIONALITIES OF PATIENTS TREATED (ADMITTED) JANUARY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1881. 
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STUART ELDRIDGE, M, D. 
EDWIN WHEELER, M, D. 
Surgeons, General Hospital of Yokohama. 

The chairman then made a few remarks on the report of 
the committee and accounts, and the physicians’ report ; aud 
than suggested that they be accepted as read. 

Mr. Walsh proposed this, aud was seconded by Mr. 
IXirk wood. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Fraser, Wilkin, and the 
Chairman, the accounts were passed. 

The Chairman then referred to the suggestions of the 
commiltce with regard to the reduction of the salaries of 
the physicians, and other expenses, and the raising of subs 
scriptions. 

Mr. Wilkin said that the salaries should be reduced to 
the same rate as that which was paid in 1878. He remark- 
ed on the seareity of patients ; and said that when the hos- 
pital was started thera were always about 20 or 20 patients 
init, but that they had now fallen off to 7 or 9, owing to 
other. hospitals having heen lately established, aud proposed 
that certnia wages be reduced. 

The Rev. Mr. Irwine asked whether the financial position 
of the Hospital was in a worse condition than in 1881. 

Mr. Wilkin said that it was not, but only that the sub- 
scriptions had fallen off considerably, as the German Nava 
Hospital had been established and the German subscribers 
had transferred their subseriplions to that institution. 

Comte Carenuo spoke as to what a benefit it would bo to 
the hospital could a French speiking physician be added 
lo the staff. 

Mr. Seribe also suggested thata Frenel physician should 
taken on at the Hospital, as it would be a great boon to 
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other than English patients. Dr. Meere, of the faculty of | 
Paris, had volunteered his services gratis. 

Mr. Juory, on behalf of the M. M. Co., proposed the 
employment of a French doctor, and said that it would be a: 
great boon for French sailors to have one of their own 
nationality to attend thom ; and then proposed that Dr. 


.Mecre be put on the Hospital staff. 


Mr, Frandon wished to draw attention to the fact that 
English nud Americans had their Naval Hospitals ; but 
French and Italians had none at all, and it would be very 
convenient could n French doctor be on tho staff of the 
General Hospital. ; 

Mr. Wilkin remarked that the doctors now in the Hos- 
pital served every other month, receiving $50 a month each. 
A steward was employed who could speak French, 

Mr. Heimann suggested that instead of the salary of the 
doctors being $1,200 per year it be reduced to $600: or 
that the sum of $1,200 for three doctors be allotted. — 

Mr. Scribe said that Dr. Mecre would gerve gratis until 
the Hospital could afford to pay for his services. 

Mr. Heimann proposed that the salary of $1,200 should 
be divided between the three doctors. 

Seconded by Mr. W. B. Walter. 

Mr. Fraudon said that Mr. Mecre would not servo at all 
ifhis se doing effected the pay of the present medical 
staff. | 

General Van Buren said he had great respect for the 
committee, but opposed any reduction uf the physicians’ 
salaries. These gentlemen devoted great attention Lo the 
Hospital ; and if the condition of it were properly repre- 
sented there would never bo any loss for subscriptions. 
Whenever funds were wanted tho community would re- 
spond. The amateurs would assist in maintaining such a 
necessary, institution. It was a bad plan to begin by 
reducing the fees of the physicians. 

Comte Curcano said that Dr. Mecro declined to servo 
if there was any question of reducing the salaries of the 
existing staff. 

Mr. Heimann proposed, and Gen. Van Buren seconded, 
that the salaries should not be reduced. 

Sir Harry S. Parkes added that he thought the salaries 
should remain as they were, and that the doctors’ pay should 
be the last thing to be cut down. © 

It was next proposed by Comte Carcano, and seconded by 
Mr. Seribe, that a French doctor should be added to the 
staff of the Hospital, for which purpose no funds should be 
drawn from the establishment. 

Carried unanimously. 

Tho next business was the election of a new committee. 

Gen. Van Buren suggested that tho present committee 
Lo requested to servo, with the addition of Mr. Blane. ‘This 
was seconded by Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mr, Gillett declined to serve for this yenr. 

Mr. Irwine proposed that a letter of thanks bo sent to 
Mr. Allen in grateful recognition of his past services. 

The Chairman commented gracefully on the interost Mr. 
Allen had taken in the work of this institution and cordial- 
ly recommended that Mr. Irwine’s proposition be carried 


into effect. The meeting accepted this proposal with 
acclamation. ; 

The last year’s committeo was then reélected. 
Gillett agreeing to serve pro tem. 

After some discussion as to raising a subscription, the 
meeting closed with the usunl vote of thanks to the chair. 


TIME-GUN. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one .of tle 
Messigeries-Maritimes’ Steamers, at nova, 


Mr. 
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METEOROLOGICAT, REPORT 
For WEEK BeGinnine Fripay, APRIL 28rit, 1882, 
Observatory of Daigaku. Moto-Fujicho, Hougd, Tokio, Japan. 


. Barometer. 


Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer, 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

Sc esapasteyeheleicesie nel represents velocity of wind. 

i cieguiue Abang abenane es r.......-. percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 19.0 miles per hour on Sunday at 4 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°139 
inches on Thursday at 6 a.m, and the lowest was 29°325 inches on 
Friday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.7 on Sunday, and 
the lowest was 44.4 on Monday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 78.1 and 45,0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.676 inches agninst 
2.075 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(Fur Week Ending 5th of May, 1882), 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By P. T. Dvrry. 
From the Westminster Papers. 
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WHITE, 


White to play and mate in 3 moves, 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PRropLeM OF APRIL 297TH, 
BY Mr. C. R, BAxrir, 


Black. 
1.—K. takes Kt. 


White. 
1.—Kt. to Q. B. 4. 
2.—Kt. to Q. B. 7, dis. mate, 


if 1.—K. to B. 3. 
2.—P. to Q. 5, mato. 7 

if 1.—Kt. to R. 5. 
2.—Q. takes B. mate. 

if 1.—Any other move. 


2.—Kt. takes P. mate, 
Correct answer received from Tesa. 


SHIPPING IN'TELLIGENCE, 





IN WAR. DS, 


April 29, Japanese steamer Sharvio Maru. Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. LB. Co. 

April 30, Japanese steamer Z'aganoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and Geueral, to M. B. Co. 

April 30, British brig Frolich, Miller, 360, from Takao, Sugar, to 
Chinese. 

May 1, I'rench steamer Volga, Guiran 
Mails and General, to M. M.Co., 

May 1, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, from 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M.B. Co. 

May 1, German barque Francisca, Buck, 368, from Takao, Sugar, 
to Chinese. 

May 2, Japanese steamer J'aiyu Maru, Francke, 383, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 4, British steamer Cairnsmuir, G. L. Castle, 1,122, from Lon- 
lon vii Hongkong, Mails and General, to Strachan & Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, Youn, 1,230, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, G. E, O. Ramsay, 558, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 574, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 5, British barque J. EZ. Graham, Cochrane, 1,381, from New 
York, Kerosine and General, to U. & J. Trading Company. 

May 5, Japanese steamer J'oyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 598, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M, B, Co. 


May 3, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


—$—___ 
PASSENGERS, 


Per I'rench steamer Volga, fror 


d, 1,502, from Hongkong, 


2 Hongkong :—From Marseille : 
Messrs. eset sco ue Abraham, Walter Hills, Condo, Nogouchi, 
From, Hongkong: Messrs. Rottmann, ¥, Merrill, D. Beath, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Sackintosch, Mossra, ¥. da’ those Sam Toone, 4 Chinese 
and L infant in cabin, a al eer 
Per Japanese steamer Taganoy » 
Japanese in cabin; and 114 Jang 
Per Japanese steamer Wala 
ww. M. Boyel, A. MacMillan 
Japanese m steerage. * 
Per Japanese steamer Tuiyx Ma» ? 
jn steerage. " from Yokkaichi :—42 Jayanese 
Per Japanese stea:ner Takasage M 
Mrs, Winton aud child, Major ang yf 


Maru from Yokkaichi :—Tive 

Nese in steerage. 

a . 

sand 2% Maru from Kobe :—Messrs: 
“light Japancse in cabin; and 220 


ru from Shanghai and ports :— 
ts, Court, Mr. and Mrs, Wolf, 
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| Mrs. Gareia, Mie. Lebastein, Revd. J. Williams, Revd. Tyson, Dr. 
| Milligan, Mrs. Omi, Mrs. Ohuo, Messrs. F. Buckley Jobnson, A. G, 
|QO Kennedy, E. F. Alford, C. F. Shootsotf. J. D. Carroll, Chas, 
Wiggins, C. KE. Fenner, Gasper, C. 8. Bland, Woodhead, U. Pagdon, 
P. I’. Wood, T. Bellamy, Weetch, F. Braga, Feidiler, Kuan, Watase, 
Morita, Taku, Honiuchi, Ando, and Okasaki in cabin; 5 Chinese 
and 429 Japanese ln steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zauaura Maru from Kobe :—Twelve Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Muru from Yokkaichi :—135 Japanese 
in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer TJoyoshiina Maru from Hakodate :—192 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru 
Davis in cabin; and 9 Japanese in steerage. 


4 TW Ae DS. 


April 29, Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
aud ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 20, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, for Hongkong 
- Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by 
>, &. OU. Co. ° 

April 30, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, for Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, despatchéd by P. M. Co. 

April 29, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and (:eneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May i, Japanese barque Kanegeira Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Apiil 30, Japanese steamer 7amaura Maru, Ramsey, 559, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 1, Norvegian steamer Odin, Sorensen, 085, for Kobe vid Yo- 
koska, General, despatched by Adamson, Bell « Co. 

May 2, Japanese steamer //ingo Maru, Walker, 86, for Hakodate, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatehed by M. 1. Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer Talachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Niigata, 
Mails and General, despateLed by M. B. Co. 

May 4, Japanese barque Semanoura Marv, Spicgelthal, 715, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 4, British steamer Gal/ry of Lorne, J. Branthwaite, 1,300, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

May 4, Japanese steamer T'aiyu Maru, Francke, 383, for Yokkaichi, 
Mails and General, despatched by M, B, Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki : 
—Captain Morgan, Mesers. T. W. Asano, W. Asano, J. Rickett, A. 
Hi. Giroom, A. Gillingham. G. Sale, J. Green, F. W. Marshall, 
Ah Loong, Ah Wuy, and Loo Choong in cabin; 1 Japanese and 
6 Chinese in rteerage. . 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports -— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Y. Love and two children, Mr. Clyma, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leith, Mr. and Mrs. Reding, Mr. Kuroda and son, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt, two children and servaut, Mr, Alex Sim, Mrs. J. C, 
Hubbard, Messrs. C. Cole, A. O. Gay, F. Grosser, Geo. Clarke, 
Dawbarn, W. J. Robinson, Dr. J. Disse, H. W. Daniels, F. J. 
Green, J. M. Ringer, ‘Tanaka, Ikeda, Okasaki, Kasima, Revd. W, 
F. Walker, W, H. Dann and Yei Kiu in cabin. 


from Hakodate :—Mr. 











CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki :— 
Silk for London iy Sie te .. 26 bales. e 
ee ee se or tin? Ee “as 
» » dtaly... hae oper Abdu, “Sie caph ta 
Total... Sei ‘ 51 bales. 


Per French steamer Volga from Hongkong :— 
General ... .-» 5,261 pkgs. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Taqanoura Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi 
on the 27th of April, and encountered dirty rainy weather with 
strong wind and heavy cross sea: on the 28th compelled to put 
back to Irako Saki for shelter, leaving there again at 7.30 p.m. same 
day and anchoring in Yokohama at 3.30 p.m. on the 29th 
ultimo. 


The British steamer Cairnsmuir reports :—Left Hongkong on the 
27th of Apnl at 4 p.m. Had moderate and strong monsoon 
through Formosa Channel, thence to port fino weather and light 
winds. Arrived in port at 4 a.m. on the 4th of May. 


The Japanese steamer Zamanra Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
2nd of May. Experienced tine weather throughout. Arrived in 
port on the 4th instant, 


The Japanese steamer Shavio Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 3rd of May at 7.30 p.m. Overeast, aud strony head wind 
throuvhout the passa. 

The Japanese steamer Toyoshina Maru from Hakodate reports -— 
Left Hakodate at + a.m. on the 3rd of May. First part high winds 
and fine weather. Latter hard N.E. gale with much sea and heavy 
rain to port. Passage 51 bours. 

Tie Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru reports :—Left Hakodate 
on the 3rd of May. Fair weatler throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived in port on the 5th instant, 
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IMPORTS.—The improved feeling which appeared to be setting in last week has been again checked, 
partly owing to the fluctuations in Kinsatsu, and the business both in Farns and Shirtings has been on a very 
small scale and prices have a wenker tendeucy. MWoollens ave quite neglected and there is but little doing in 
Metals, the only enquiry being for small sized Nailrods. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns ..._...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0.71 
Binbay."X oon Best... 1... ' Het = ie Taffachelass:— ... ...12 ,, 43 2 $1.90 to 2.00 
mbay, No. 0. peer te, an ‘4 26.50 to 28.: r( “ENS :-— 
Nos. 28 to 32. Common to Medium ... ” $31.00 to 32.00 hae: 
” »  Goodto Best... ... - $33.00 to 34.25 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
», 38to 42 eae: ‘aa ele: - eat: sek ” $35.50 to 37.00 | Fivured Ovleans ... ... ... 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to Ou 
' ; ene Italian Cloth ... 0... ss. see 30 ., 32,,... 0.17 to 0.29: 
Colton PIECE GOOnS , ; Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in... 0.14) to 0.154 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 38} ,, 39in. $1.80 to 2.20 do. ‘Itajime 24°., 30... ... 0.18 to 0.25 
' Y lb. ,, » 45in. $2.00 to 2.50 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 30,,... 0.30 to 0.374 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. ... «2.24 yds, 32 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.473 Cloths, Pilots eb ele ee egy Up ™ to 56 . ... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings:— = ...12 ,, 44in. = ,, $1.60 to 1.724 "Presidents... ... ... 54,, to56,,... 0.45 to 0.50 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in.  ,, $1.35 to 2.25 Union ... .. «. «. 54,, t056,.... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.per yard $0.084 to 0.10 | Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. per lb. ... 0.87 to 0.40 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.324 to 1.40 
Do. 24 to231b.24°,, 30in.. ,, $1.45. to 1.65 [IRON :— : 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.70 to 1.80 | Fiat and round ibe dace: | aes sai .. $2.60 to $2.75 


Velvets:—Black ... ...85 ,, 22in. ,, $6.40 to 8.40 | Nailrod assorted me a stig tes ... $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize ... ve in des .. $2.80 to $3.10 








_. KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have amonnted to 8,600 cases, and deliveries during the same period — 
to 9,000 cnses. Prices are somewhnt weaker, good packages having been sold at $2.12 and inferior at $2.00 per 
ense. The J, E. Graham has arrived with 49,000 cases, making present stocks about 196,000 cases. 

SUGAR.—The market is firm at prices quoted below. Holders are very firm and at advancing prices. 
Stocks amount to from 45,000 to 48,000 bags, 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0.0 0. cee ee eee per picul ree ae 


oa Taiwanfoo in oe eee ass Spe- Nee ab &: WOE SONG = 4.60 to $4.65 
a Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 0.0 0.0 ee tee oes ” $8.40 to $8.50-75 
‘i China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fah... ...  .. - $7.00 to $7.20 
is Brown Formosa... cee eee tee tte teen “5 $4.20 to $4.25 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During the week there has been an active demand for Filature silks about 350 piculs having been 
bonght. In other classes there is very little doing ; the inferiority of the greater part of the Hanks on offer has 
eansed heavy rejections to be made of former purchases and prices for this reason are slightly weaker. ‘Total 
settlements to date are 17,233 piculs, Stock 2,376 piculs. 


Manks.=—Noi 12 -seiieecicccsitistsmeivsesn sou teens $560 to $570 
“i SE) Ree et Oat See NE $520 to $530 
st sg sth TMG AINE 2... cauipapvadacsiencvinsnageavaeniesk awanes $4160 to $500 

Filatures.—No. 1 ...... agate sities epacpue wanes ecu cama ea teesaues $660 to $680 

ys je. «Bcd aseveueiwentatadiadiceeesToseiveebuaciines $640 to $650 

Kakedas.—Best —.........ssescccscccsceccsccsccsccccceee scvecces $660 to $670 

“ Medium to Good .........cc...cscseeneeeseees re $600 to $620 
- COMMON gcedich ius saisawsdn setsersegesssasnceieied: $550 to $580 





TEA.—Since the date of our last issue 4,978 piculs have Leen received, which have found ready buyers 
at irregular prices ranging from $41 to $48 per picul. Although prices show ao lower range than last quoted they 
are actually nbout $2 per picul higher, the average quality of late arrivals beiug of necessity somewhat lower, 
Receipts to date are 5,437 piculs, against 451 piculs 9t this time last year. 


Common ‘ie cee vee aes aoe | ape 

Good Common ... wis sek sae fas - inest . 
Medium ... Ege si ti, oe: Fs Nominal | Choice Nominal 
Good Medium ... i eas is ‘ae Choicest 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—There have been considerable settlements of Private Paper ; rates have risen steadily and 
remain firm in the absence of any demand for Bank Bills. 











Stertinac—Bank 4 months’ sight ..........c6cceeee 3/103 ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight....)...:..ccccseesseseeeseneeces 734 
‘9 Bank Bills on demang ...........:ccccseeceees 3.9§ <4 Private 10 days’ sight..............000. 733 
- Private 4 months’ sight .... orien BhOd @ 3/108} On New YorK—Bank Bills on demand............... go 
es is, or ig) “eehaeenedeeatiuceens 3/10" @ 3 10; ‘5 Private 30 days’ sight............... 93% 

On Parits—Bank Bight ..... ....ceccee ce eecec econ eeeene 4.79 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 92: 
a Private 6 months’ sight ..........:seeceseee 4.95 ‘i Private 30 days’ sight ......... 93} 

Ox Honakona—Bank sight ..............ccceeceeeeecesee FY disc. TRINSAGZ acisisateasvalssniauseesisaetiseaeeee suisse tomauaseue io 
. Private 10 days’ sight ............... 14% 5, 


- SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The Cairnsmuir arrived from London vid ports on the 4th instant and goes South consting 
after discharging tho remainder of her cargo xt Kobe. No other feature remains to ho noted ; one or two trifling 
offers reach us from the const, while the demand from home still exists without any appearance of being soon 
supplied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A anpysiDE & Co. 
Limited. 
32, Walbrook, London, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 7 


ia 





H. & Co. make wpe year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


' LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C. ) 
with 1,300 designs. : 
Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 
Crestings. Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation, The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS{KEATING, Sold in Bottles. 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & ©o., Limited, 
LONDON. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


eak or debilitated constitutions will dia 
‘3 wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
and its purity can be 














Persons suffering from w 
cover that by the use of th 
forall.” The blood isthe fountaia of life, 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sie SAMUEL BAKER, 


“The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”’ says, ‘'T 
form the Fakey that I was a 





KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINCG’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM .TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


in his work entitled 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to in 
‘Poctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
‘raost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
« gatisfics him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
Kinds. It acts miraculously in -healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflaminations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ raya some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequenco, mik, fowle, buttor, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth 8 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so grent 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 5 ock”’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


{an certain remedy for bad legs, 





y iui GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 


OSEPH GILLOYT’s STEEL PENS. Medal 


OSEVPH GILLOpps STEEL PENS. 


Parise. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, Whatever 


is intended for insertion in the Japan WErKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Itis particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to ois MaNa- 
GERe. 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epi Tor, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 











Just as we go to press two pieces of intelligence reach us. 
The first is that after repeated negotiations between Li 
Hung Chang and the Japanese Consul, Mr. Takezoye Shin- 
ichi, the Riu-Kiu difficulty hag been amicably and finally ad- 
justed, a result which we have always predicted and which 


“will be welcomed with unqualified satisfaction by the friends 


of both empires. 

The second is of a less agrceable nature. It is to the effect 
that fresh troubles have occurred between the Japanese settlers 
in Korea and the natives. The seventeenth of last month 
being—so the story runs—market day ata place of some 
importance about two miles from the settlement of Gensan- 
shin, several Japanese merchants proceeded thither, but were 
unable to effect any purchases owing to an embargo which the 
authorities had placed on the import of grain from the coun- 
try districts. ‘The Japanese accordingly made their way 
back, with the exception of some seven or eight who. seem to 
have lingered behind in the hopes of doing some business. 
One of them carried a bag of cash, and this presently becom- 
ing an object of too close solicitude to & suspicions Jooking 
Korean, the Japanese arrested the pilferer, and were proceed- 
ing to hand him over to the authorities, when the people in- 
terfered, enforcing their remonstrances with stones and clubs. 


Google 





REVIEW OF 


_UTERATURE, AND Aut. 


Thie enn with ‘ihieh difficulty, reached the saassliors and 
there fortunately finding a boat ready, made good their escape. 
The eceurrence has been duly reported to the local authoritics 
and investigations are on foot. 


Tt would appear that a great man has been thé victim of a 
flagrant injustice. We allude to His Excellency Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, over the certainty of whose permanent absence 
from Hongkong in an official capacity the residents of that 
colony are now rejoicing. Sir Jobn was always believed to 
be the Chinaman’s friend. Slander, indeed, ventured to call 
this fricndship by another and an uglier name, and a certain 
medical officer of high standing has actually hinted that the 
Governor carried his partiality so far as to sacrifice the health 
of the European population to the dirt-loving propensities of 
the native. Judged by the light of recentgevents, however, 
this suffering “the sow that was washed to return to her 
wallowing” was less a concession to Chinese prejudice than 
part of a subtle scheme for the Celestial’s overthrow. Sir 
Jolin apparently thought that the readiest way to restore the 
Chinaman to his proper level was to let him manage his own 
hygiene, though the experiment would havo been less objec- 
tionable were it possible to confine malaria within measured 
limits. That such was His Excellency’s real object we are 
disposed to think, having regard to the practical results of 
his policy, for it is now beyond question that his so-called 
protéges have reason most bitterly to rue his friendship. To 
the influence of his ont-spoken hints, if not of his actual 
advice, is ascribed that fever for real estate which at one time 
threatened to buy the foreign population out of house and 
home, but which ended in transferring large sums of money 
from the sleeves of the Chinaman to the pockets of the 
Britisher. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” One of 
Sir Jobn’s most favored native friends has only been saved 
from the fatal effects of that friendship and preserved to the 
happy fellowship of his own ruin by a vigorous use of the 
stomach-pump. It was a pleasant fiction that pourtrayed 
wealthy Mandarins carrying their surplus dollars from Canton 
for investment in houses and land at Hongkong, fally content 
with a maximum interest of two per cent, provided they 
might enjoy that unique security of property which was 
guaranteed under the benevolent wgis of the friendly Gover- 
nor. The native speculators were of quite another class and 
were actuated by totally different motives. ‘The barsting of 
the bubble that Sir John had so deftly blown has not only 
taught them the perils of friéndship and the pleasures of 
bankraptey, but has also proved that Sir Jolm’s policy was 
exactly the opposite of what it seemed to be. It was in fact 
of which the Chinese 
victims, in pos- 
session of their sum of 
forfeited bargain money, or who will now repurehase their 
lately received to 


another form of the “ confidence trick,” 


are the and the gentlemen who remain 


houses plus a considerable 


houses for half the number of dollars they 
vacate them temporarily—these gentlemen now no doubt see 
that they have done Sir Jolin Pope Hennessy an injustice 
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He was not only toiling all the time for their profit, but like | were warned of the contingencies to be contemplated in con- 
the immortal Yorick ‘‘ choose rather to bear the contempt of Inection with Mr. Townshend Harris’ mission. 


his enemies and the laugh of his friends, than undergo thie 
pain of telling a story which might seem a panegyric upon 
himself’? and which, if prematurely divulged, must have de- 
feated its intended sequcl. 

#* ” * 

There is, of course, another side to the story. It is to the 
effect that an extraordinary exodus of native capitalists is 
taking place from the Colony : that they are carrying with 
them other people’s capital as well as their own; that many 
foreigners are lusing heavily by their departure; and that a 
certain bank is likely to suffer to the extent of some hundreds 
of thousands. ‘I'lte motive of this proceeding on the part of the 
Chinese is said to be a feeling of insecurity caused by an ap- 
prehension that Sir John Pope Hennessy may not return to 
his post at Hongkong, in which event His Excelleney’s 
friends would have us believe that there will no longer be any 
possibility for a Chinaman to live in peaceable possession 
of his property under British rule. ‘The only comment sug- 
gested by such a notion is, that if an English Governor has 
succeeded in representing law and order as dependent upon 
personal influence and not upon an established system, the 
sooner his opportunity of disseminating such pernicious falla- 
cies is destroyed, the better for himself and his country alike. 





The eccentricities of exterritorial jurisdiction become more 
preminent as that anomalous system grows older. A pleasant 
little “coil” is just now in process of unravelment in this 
settlement, though it is not yet apparent whether justice will 
get hold of the “ right end of the rope.” A French gentle- 
man—Mons. Hyver, late of Nagasaki—desires to bring a suit 
against a Dutchman, and is of course compelled to do so in 
the court of the defendent’s nationality. But in what lan- 
guage are the pleadings to be couched? “ Dutch” says the 
consal, who probably has no discretion in the matter, 
* French or English, pray,” says the suitor, who does not 
understand Dutch and finds it difficult to obtain an inter- 
preter. We are not aware that any Dutch-speaking legal 


practitioner exists in this settlement, so that Mr. Hyver’s case. 


seems somewhat hopeless. Perhaps, too, he may find that 
his own ignorance of the Dutch language extends also to 
Dutch law and that he has no case at all. Surely there 
never was a greater burlesque upon good sense than this 
extraordinary system under which we live here. Suppose it fell 
out that some one of us had to prefer a complaint against a 
Hawaiian subject in the Consular Court of Hawaii. Would it 
be necessary first to study the Owhyhean tongue? Butin truth 
there is no room to reason about a system so full of vagaries. 
Here we have half a dozen petty powers each so jealous of its 
own laws, that it refuses to submit even fora moment to those 
of another ; there the subjects of a great power like Austria 
going into an Austrian Court to seek justice at the hands of 
an English Consul administering English law pure and 
simple, or perhaps a potpourri: of British and Austrian 
codes. Nothing will surprise us more, one of these days, than 
the memory of what we were once pleased to call “ the 
administration of justice.” 


In commenting in our last issue on the circumstances 
under which the foreign treaties with Japan were originally 
concluded, we noted that in two instances the Dutch acted as 
purveyors of intelligence to the Japanese Government : first 
on the occasion of Commodore Perry’s visit, when the 
authorities at Yedo were placed au courant of the envoy’s 
instructions—by which he was forbidden to fire a shot ex- 
cept in self-delense—and second, when the Bakufu officials 
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To this conduct on the part of the Dutch, unpleasant ‘ 
epithets have been from time to time applied by those whom - 
their espionage inconvenienced, but they probably supposed - 
that they would have been violating the conditions of their : 


At each ° 


residence in Japan had they acted otherwise. 
periodical visit which they paid to the Court at Yedo, there 
was delivered to them a document purporting to contain the 
‘strict imperial commands, and the concluding sentence of 
that document was invariably this.—“ Whatever comes to 
your knowledge in all countries you trade to, we expect you 
should notify to our governor of Nangasaki.” Evidently 
this order was not regarded by either party in the light of a 
mere formality, and it is some excuse for the Dutch that if 
they acted with apparent treachery towards Western nations, 
they weve at least faithful towards their Japanese allies, 
s & 

To the honor of the Japanese, however, it must be recorded 
that the Dutch did not win golden opinions by this ob- 
sequiousness. Speaking of the assistance which they rendered 
the State to suppress the Christians of Shimabara, Kempfer 
says :—‘‘ By submissive readiness to aid the Emperor in the 
execution of his designs with regard to the final destruction 
of Christianity in his dominions, it is true indeed that we 
stood our ground so far as to maintain ourselves in the 
country, and to be permitted to carry on our trade. But 
many generous and noble persons, at Court and in the 
empire, judged quite otherwise of our proceedings, and not 
too favorably of the credit we thereby endeavoured to gain, 
It seemed to them inconsistent with reason that the Dutch 
should ever be expected to be really faithful to a foreign 
monarch, and one too whom they looked upon as a heathen 
prince, whilst they showed so much forwardness to assist him 
in the destruction of a people with whom they otherwise 
agree in the most essential parts of their faith, and to sacri- 
fice to their own worldly interests those who follow Christ the 
very same way and enter the Kingdom of Heaven through 
the very same gates: expressions I have often heard the 
natives make use of when the conversation happened to turn 


upon the subject.” . 
* 


# 
- One might imagine, not unreasonably, that Kempfer was 
in great part expressing his own opinion when he thus 
vicariously censured his countrymen’s want of independence, 
but Charlevoix tells a story which confirms the Dutch his- 
torian’s statement. According to him, the Emperor deputed 
a special commissioner to visit Hirado about two years after 
the Shimabara affair, and having summoned the Dutch 
to appear before him, that functionary drew an accurate 
parallel between the creeds professed respectively by them and 
the Portugese, concluded finally that the two were essential- 
ly identical, and addressed the Dutch in the following terms :— 
“In former times it was well known to us, you both served 
Christ, but on account of the bitter enmity you ever bore each 
other, we imagined there were two Christs. Now, however, 
the emperor is assured to the contrary. Now he knows, you 
both serve one and the same Christ. Fyom any indication of 
serving him you must for the future forbear. Moreover, on 
certain buildings you have newly erected, there is a date 
carved : which is reckoned from the birth of Christ. These 
buildings you must raze to the ground, presently.” 

The Dutch are said to have obeyed this order without 
remonstrance, demolishing the buildings in question—they 
were of hewn stone and had been erected at great expense— 
so readily and rapidly that their alacrity was much lauded by 
the commissioner. 
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The Hawaiian Gazette of Mareh 29th contains the 
following :— 


On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., at 11 o'clock a.m., His Majesty 
the King received at Aliiolani Hale, His Excellency Michinori 
8. Nagusaki, Special Envoy from His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, 

His Excellency M. 8. Nagasaki was accompanied by Mr. T. 
Wada and Mr. S. K. Ishikawa, Attachés, and by Mr. J. O. 
Carter, Jupanese Commercial Agent. 

His Excellency M. 8. Nagasaki on being presented to His 
Majesty by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, addressed His 
Majesty as follows : 


I am commanded by my August Master to assure Your Majesty 
of his good will and warm sentiments of esteein. He ever cherishes 
the pleasant memory of Your Majesty's visit to Japan ; but Your 
Majesty's stay was too short in Tokiyo, there was scarcely time 
enough for the Emperor-to develop fully the topic of Your Majesty's 
conversation ; notwithstanding that interview he appoints me on 
® special mission to Your Majesty to bear an autograph letter 
which he had promised Your Majesty during your sojourn in Tokiyo. 
I now have the honor to present it to Your Majesty aud will ex- 
plain the particulars uf it at Your Majesty’s pleasure. I am also 
commanded by His Majesty.to convey his good wishes and hope for 
the health of Your Majesty and all Your Royal Families and for the 
prosperity of the Kingdom of Hawaii. 

To which His Majesty replied : 

It gives me great pleasure to receive you, Sir, as an Envoy of 
my kind friend tho Emperor of Japan. The recollection of my 
visit-in His Majesty’s Empire is one of the pleasantest of my voy- 
age around the world. The hospitality extended to me by Your 
August Sovereign is well-known to my people, and it gives them 
great pleasure to know that He has been gracious enough to send 
you as his Envoy to my Kingéom. , 

It is especially gratifying to me, that my friend your August 
Master has chosen you to represent Him. 

I desire you will express to Him my sincere regards fcr his health 
and prosperity, and the deep interest I take in those wise political 
measures which he is adopting for the good of his Empire. 


His Excellency M.S. Nagasaki ihen presented to His Majesty 
an Autograph letter from His Majesty tho Emperor of Jnpan, 
of which the following is a translation :— S 


‘‘His Majesty KaLakava I., King of the Hawaiian Islands : 


“Guekat AND GvuOD FriEND,—Your Majesty some time ago 
visited my country. I have had the unexpected pleasure of 
shakiug hands with Your Majesty, and my heart was full of 
joy. I only regret your stay war ro very short that we had to 
part without having scarcely had the time to enjoy our meeting. 

‘*T congratulate Your Majesty upon your safe return last Fall 
to your capital, after leaving your country in good health, and 
visiting the splendid capitals and flourishing cities of Asia, 
Europe and America, and seeing the characteristics of the diff- 
erent people and other conditions of the several countries. 

‘*May God grant Your Majesty long life and great happiness. 


“Mutsu HITo. 
‘“ Palace of Tokiyo, January 22, 1882.” 





In our issue of the 29th ultimo we reprinted from the 
Argonaut a “ Sonnet from the fapanese” which was ap- 
parently attributed by the American journal to M. Tatsugoro 
Nosse, Japanese Vice-Consul at San Francisco. We should 
be sorry to accuse that gentleman of deliberate plagiarism, 
but the fact is that his title to the authorship of the sonnet 
rests entirely upon the alteration of one word and the omission 
of another ; by the first of which operations he destroyed the 
metre and by the second, the hryme. The verses are from 
the pen of Kajzn, whose name is too well known in Japan to 
need any comment, and whose charming translations used 
occasionally to appear in our columns some four or five years 
ago. Indeed many of our readers will probably have recog- 
nised this very sonnet as an old friend, and we need make 
no apology for presenting it to them again in its correct 


form, 
SONNET. 
When fast I flew to my sweet love, 
A thousand miles seemed onc ; 


Though stormy skies made night above 
Within me shone the sun. 


What matter if the way were wild, 
And white the cold sea's crest, 

If I might reach, where eummer smiled,” 
The haven of her breast ? 


But now that far from her I go, 

Light of my lonely dreams ! 

Since every step is sad and slow 

One mile a thousand seems. 
KAJIN. 
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Since the organization of City and Provincial assemblies 
in Japan, frequent disputes have occurred between them and 
the Local Governments, and in some cases it has been found 
necessary to refer the questions at issue to the Council of 
State in Tokiyo. Wedo not remember, however, to have 
been called on to record any more curious “ crux” than one 
of which the Prefecture of Ibaraki has lately been the scene. 

Ibaraki is divided into eighteen Divisions, seven of which, 
lying to the north, contain many large rivers, while the re- 
maining eleven, lying to the South are for the most part 
hilly and without any rivers of consequence. Our readers 
will remember that the expenses of local engineering works— 
of which the maintenance of river banks constitutes an im- 
portant item in certain districts—used formerly to be defrayed 
in part by the Treasury, until in 1880 the whole burthen 
was thrown upon the local taxes. Since that time the amount 
of the local expenditure has largely increased in Ibaraki, and 
when the estimates for last year were submitted to the Local 
Assembly, the representatives of the southern Divisions ad- 
tocated a heavy reduction, on the ground that they had no 
interest in the state of the river banks, while the members of 
the northern Divisions were equally liberal for opposite rea- 
sons. Both sides were obstinate, and the result was that 
the question of river banks took possession of the stage 
ad infinitum. The cloture not having yet been voted, 
no business of any sort could be done. It was 
hoped, however, that during recess the hostile parties might 
cool down in some degrec, but when the session for the 
present year was opencd last month, things were found to be 
as much entangled as ever. At last the members from the 
southern Divisions hit upon the expedient of proposing that 
the Prefect should be memorialized to increase the number of 
representatives from their Divisions by three, a proposition 
which was of course opposed by the northern members, who 
were so unreasonable that they declined to vote for securing 
a majority to their adversaries. Nevertheless the motion 
for an increase was finally carried, whereupon the opposition, 
twenty in number, forthwith tendered their resignations, and 
refusing to be charmed by the wisest charming of the Local 
Authorities, took themselves off to their respective homes. 
The southern representatives, probably regarding this as a 
good riddance of bad rubbish, proceeded quietly with the 
business of the session and said nothing more about the 
river-banks, while on the other hand some thirty gentlemen 
of the north, secing themselves without representatives, 
memorialized the Prefect to discontinue the session, inasmuch 
as the Assembly was not fully constituted. ‘The Prefect, 
however, declined to take any such step, foreseeing probably, 
that if assemblies were to be dissolved because some of their 
members chose to secede, a despotism of minorities would be 
immediately established. So the Ibaraki Assembly is carry- 
ing on its business in a very self-complacent sort of way, and 
the Adullamites are wishing they had not gone into the 
cave, 





Within the past few days Mr. Joseph Cook has been deliver- 
ing some very forcible lectures to mixed audiences on the im- 
mortality of the soul and cognate subjects. Mr. Cook had 
the misfortune to be advertized by a local journal in terms 
which would have deterred many persons from going to hear 
him, but fortunately his reputation had preceded him, and 
his own earnestness did the rest. He produced a great and 
beneficial effect upon his Japanese audiences, who were evi- 
ently able to follow his arguments and appreciate his points, 
nor do we doubt that the strong notes of his xo" omnis moriar 
have left a very sensible echo in the heart of many natives 
and foreigners alike, 
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That is, however, a fine philosophy which bids us hide from 
our right hand the good done by our left. Nations and 
individuals alike are entitled to advance their influence by 
every legitimate means, and we should be the last to com- 
plain if Americans make personal or -political capital out of 
the affair of the Shimonoseki indemnity. That they should 
return any of that most iniquitously extorted money is 
highly creditable to them, but the gracefulness of the act will 
be seriously endangered by statements such as those which 
Mr. Cook made at Asakusa and which were loudly cheered 
by about a thousand Japanese who had assembled to hear his 
lecture, They were told that the Christian sentiment of the 
United States had caused the return of the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity and that it had been originally extracted by a pro- 
cess only worthy to be called robbery, 

These assertions are only partially trne. America dues not 
The total 
sum now in her hands amounts with interest to $1,770,340 
and of this she retains $254,0v0, to be paid to the oficers and 
crew of the Wyoming. ‘This is a very handsome reduction 
considering the forces engaged. If Great Britain were to be 
paid in the same proportion for the number of ships 


propose to return the whole of the indemnity. 


she employed, she would receive $1,101,000 instead of 


$645,000, while if the number of men and guns were taken 
into account, her share would be very much larger. Ameri- 
ca apparently takes her stand on high moral grounds : she 
professes to acknowledge that she did wrong. To be con- 
sistent, therefore, she ouglt to return everything, whereas 
she retains a share nearly twice as great in proportion as the 
whole sum received by Great Britain. By word of mouth 
she denounces the exaction of the indemnity as unjust and 
unehristian ; by her acts she maintains its propriety. 


— s ° * . * 
We recur to this subject with reluctance under the persua- 
sion that in sach a matter the truth must be spoken what- 


ever susceptibilities are wounded in the process. The words of 


the United States ministef at Paris, in his despatch of January 
19th, 1X66, have been already quoted in these columns, ‘They 
are thes: :—“ By the same note”’ (from Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys 
to Mr. Bigelow) “I was advised of the proposal of the British 
Cabinet to divide the indemnity fund equally between all the 
powers. he liberality of this proposal places the United 
States under greater obligations than any of the other treaty 
powers, inasmuch as our equitable portion of it was, I believe, 
the smallest.” Now we would ask Mr. Juseph Cook, or any 
other honest American, to answer two questions with these 
words before him. First, dees this “ equitable portion” amount 
to the sum now retained by America; and second, is or is 
not America’s ability to be generous in 1882 derived from 
Great Britain's liberality in 18662 


Some trouble has fallen upon the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
through the sensitiveness of partizans. On the 5th instant 
one of its leading articles contained a sentence to the eflect 
that, ‘some time ago, a Mr. Sv-and-so, the leader of a cer- 
tain party, in the course of a certain public lecture delivered 
by him, at a certain place in Tosan-do, audaciously spoke of 
‘Mr. Matsu Iito,’ the representative of the Japanese people, 
and so forth.” The writer roundly censured the speaker for 
his impertinence, Now, the criticism has caused great ex- 
citement among the liberals, inasmuch as they deem it to 
have been a direct attack upon Mr. Itagaki, Accordingly, 
a number of their party have of late invaded the Nippo-Sha., 
or office of the Mrehr Nichi, and imposed the following terms 
upon the proprietory :—(1) the obnoxious statement must be 
Withdrawn ina leading article : (2) a letter of profase apology 

















of the offending paragraph must be advertised in the columns 
of the sheet where it appeared. With all these conditions Mr. 
Fukuchi Gen ichi-ro, Director of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
has complacently and heroically complied. He admits that 
his assertion was ill-judged, and likely to cause excitement 
in the community, wherefore he and all the people of his 
staff are deeply contrite. ‘“ No one person of the establish- 
ment has the remotest intention of being disrespectful to 
the liberal party. The offensive publication was merely the 
result of carelessness on the part of the Editor and his 
subordinates.” This avowal is followed by a promise of re- 
form and greater caution in future. Mr. Fukuchi finally 
reiterates his previous apologies, and says that, “not only 
has he no objection to the publication of his amende honor- 
able, but a positive desire that it shall be diffused as widely 


as possible.” We do what-we can to help him. 





From the Imperial Chinese Customs we have received the 
latest pamphlet, being III.—Miscellaneous Series ; No. 6, 
containing a List of the Chinese lighthouses, light-vessels, 
buoys and beacons for 1882, The work contains a frontis- 
piece in the shape of a chart showing the lights on the coast 
of China from Hongkong to Newchwang, a better illastra- 
tion in itself, than any mere treatise, of the admirable work 
performed by the Customs Department in the matter of light- 
ing its Pacific shores. In this extent of coast line there are 
now 72 lights in all, varying in order from the splendid illa- 
mination of the Lamocks, Ockseu, and others ordinarily 
visible at a distance of more than twepty geographical miles, 
to the tiny beacons of the Canton and Pagoda anchorages, 
The description of the appearance of these signal stations by 
night and day is most carefally stated ; and the information 
that they give in the event of fogzy weather to ships making 
known their proximity by fog-horn, whistle, or any other 
sound is so minutely detailed that there is no excuse for 
any ship-master mistaking the admonitions which may reach 
his ears from the Jight-keepers and their cannon, The 
situation of numerous buoys and ordinary beacons is defined 
also with earnest care. We should imagine that no navigator 
on the Chinese coast ought to be without this work, which we 
may add is corrected to the lst of February last, 


The vital importance of the culture of cinchona trees iu 
all countries where it can Le successfully propagated, is 
indiaated in that report by Dr, Macgowan, of the Chinese 
Customs service, to which we alluded in a recent issue of 
this review. ‘The author insists that it is matter of regret 
that quinine, the anti-malarial value of which the Chivese 
fully appreciate, should, owing to its cost, be anobtainable 
by the masses. The defect is a national evil and merits 
altontion on the part of the Imperial anthorities, who might, 
there is good reason to believe, do much towards its 
mitigation, From the result of oxperiments made by tho 
Dutch in Java and by the English in India in acclimatising 
cinchona trees, there is sufficient oncouragemout to attempt 
their introduction into Yunnan and other southern portions 
of the Chineso Empire. Aun additional inducement is af- 
forded by the fact that in India cinchona plantations have 
already Lecome « source of revenue, thy trees being found 
so vich in alkaloids that some plantations have yielded 
$8,000 per acre. But for the suceessfal acclimatisation of 
einchona trees in those conntrics, (he world would soon suffer 
from a quinine famine, as the forests of South Americas aro 
in the course of rapid destruction, Much of this lesson 1s 
applicable to Japan. The advisability of experiments in 
cincbona culture in the meridional regions of this country 
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gocms to be no reason why the tree should not flourish, and 
Our 
anthor touches an old key when he recommends the in- 
troduction of the Australian Eucalyptus into malarial re- 
gions. Even if that tree does not possess all tho anti- 
minsmatie properties ascribed to it, it is yot an invaluable 
addition to glade and slope, as it thrives generously, in 
Jocalities to which it is adapted, is a magnificent shade-tree, 
n delightful lnndscapo ornament, and yields 2 wood with 


many peculiarly valuable properties. 


* 
% * 


The essayist strongly recommends tho practice of anato- 
my in tho medical colleges of China. 
the subject were discreetly presented the prejudices which 
prevail against dissection might be overcome. He deems 
that, with conservatives like the Chinese, precedent goes 
very far, and it might not be amiss to remind them how 
the Emperor Hsiao Wu delivered up certain prisoners for 





Jargely pay the cultivator ; in Kiushin for instance. 


n sort of vivisection, from which an infotence may be 
drawn in favour of the delivery for dissection of the bodics 
of executed criminals. In the year 459 there appeared 
at the court of that monarch an embassy from the Yueh-pan 
n tribe of Huns, whose southern boundary was the volcanic 
portion of the Tien Shan range. In the train was a ma- 
gicinn who professed to be able lo sever a man’s throat and 
bloud-veasels, aud come so near decapitating him that his 
head would fall back, and thongl basinfuls of blood flowed, 
the ndiministration of a drug weuld arrest the hamorrhage 
and cause the wound to heal without a sear ! 
curiosity, if not by a desire to promote physiological know- 
ledge, His Muajosty ordered the experiment to be tried on a 
prisonor, ‘The operation was perfectly successful, and 
Hsino Wu liberally re- 
warded the magician, aud directed the study of his art. It 
was remarked that the herb by which the cure was effect- 


cd was -to be found on certain famous hills in China. 


* 
* * 


Coming down to a Jater period, we are told of a Gover- 
nor ordering the evisceration of forty criminals, encemnte 


restoration completed ina month. 


women, and children, for anatomical purposes, causing ex- 
amination of the viscera to be mado by skilful physicians. 
Doctor Macgowan thinks that it may be fairly argued that, 
if an Emperor of good repute committed prisoners to what 
he must have regarded ns vivisection, and if a Governor 
ordered with impunity such eruelties on tho living, surely a 
magistrate may consign the cadavers of the decapitated to 
annatomists for dissection, » course which, if discreetly done, 
will oceasion no popular ferment, considering how eager 
the people of Wenchow wero the other day to witness the 


extting out, by the public executioner, of the heart of a living 


malefactor : the thousands who witnessed the flagitious 
act were much envied by the rest of the population who 
were debarved the spectacle. An additional inducement 
for the utilisation of persons capitully executed is afforded 
by the fact that it would probably servo ns a deterrent to 
crime, owing to the dread of postmortem mutilation which 
is gonerally entertained by all classes of the Chinese. Kvi- 
dence in support of the utility of postmortem examinations 
is furnished by the highest medical authority that the 
Chinese acknowledge, the Pentsao, which narrates the cnse 
of a man of rank, who, as well as his slave, suffered from ab- 
dominal pains. The slave suecumbed to tho malady, and 
tho master, opening the body, discovered a red-eyed white 
turtle, on which he tried the effect of various medicines, 
none of which killed the animal. The sequel of the 
story is, probably, in this hyper-sensitive age of ours, only 


fit for the pages of a medical report. Woe may mention, 
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however, that at Inst a certain liquid was discovered, by 
mere aecident, fo dissolve the parasite, and was subsequent- 
ly successfully employed by the nobleman in the cure of 
the tumor from which he himself suffered ; and the liquid 
in question has ever since held a high place in the phar- 
macopain for treatment of visceral (umelactions and various 
other disorders. “ Its virtues as a medicine might never have 
’ By plen- 
dings such as these the. Doctor hopes to bring the Chinese 
mind round toa recognition of the practical benefits that 
accrue to science and humanity from the practice of dis- 
section, Weare not quite sure that the learned author has 
not aconcenled penchant for vivisection itself, and does 
not regret the fact that he did not live under an experi- 
mental Emperor like Hsin Wo ; butit is not fair to read too . 
closely between the linos of au interesting monogram, 


become known but for the autopsy tu question.’ 





“ Double-garmenture” was the wonderful name invented 
by American modistes twelve months or more ago for an 
improvement, for ladies’ benefit, in the matter of their 
lower habiliments. ‘The now contrivance was, we believe, 
to combine the freedom of the trowser with the solid warmth 
and oxquisite comfort of the skirt. Prejudice appears to 
have vanquished practicalily in this ease: at Jeast no 
“double garmentnres” are visible hereabout ; or if worn 
wre concealed as adroitly as dear Portin disguised her sex. 
Probably no man wishes the lady of his choice, or the women 
of his family, to wear breeches, oxeept surreptitiously, 
as it were, under a riding habit. And hore one is so likely 
to wander into an excursive regiou of hypothesis of what 
might happen if sundry changes were abruptly made, that 
itis as well to follow without deviation the fence of one’s 
toxt, which is derived remotely from Mr. Oscay Wilde and 
his knee-breeches. Ou this interosting subject a New York 
paper discourses much in the following strain :—Men have 
been so fund of giving women ndvice as to the clothes 
they should wear that no fault should be 
the courageous woman who has lately to 
convince men that they ought to wear ku2e-breeches. 
Liko the inalo critic of feminine dress, Miss Field professes 
(o be animated solely by the noblest of motives. If all 
men were to wear knee-bereeches their calves would be con- 
stantly exposed to view, and they would have a powerful 
motive to fuster-and preserve their symmetry. ‘The firm 
deyelopment of calf displayed by actors and liveried foot- | 
men is an evidence of the good effect produced by wearing 
breeches. In tho effort to develop handsome calves our 
young men would take a vast amonnt of exercise either in 
the gymnasium or in some athletic sport which makes 
demand upon the muscles of the leg. ‘Thus, knee-breeches 
would indirectly improve the human race to such an extent 
thatin the course of an goneration tho breeches-wearing 
races would be physically vastly superior to any trousers- 
wearing races. What is good for the legs is good 
for the arms and the chest. Our modern coats and 
Waistcoats, ~with the opportunities for concealment and 


fonnd with 


undertaken 


padding which they provide, exercise tho most deleterious 
effect upon the upper regions of the masentine body. Were 
all men to be compelled to wear bare arms, and to have 
their coats, shirts, and waistcoats cut low in the neck, tho 
thin and hollow-chested man would be no longer on an 
uofair equality with the brawny and breadchested man, 


He 


museles of his arms, 


would have to expand his chest and develop the 
What ber own sex has accomplished 
in connection with arms and necks affords a striking proof 
of the trath of Miss Field’s theory. For centuries woman 


has Leen accustomed to display ler arms and neck, except 
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in those parts of New England where woman is supposed 
to consist exclusively of brain. The result is that the 
feminine neck—which is aterm of far wider application 
than is tho word neck when used in connection with man— 
is wonderfully developed. But why should Miss Field 
seek (0 cofine tho benefits of knee-breevhes to the male sex 
alone? For purposes of concealment the female skirt is 
infinitely more efficacious than the masculine trousers, and 
it is simply impossible for any man to obtain any experi- 
mentol knowledge of the condition of the, let us say, sub- 
stances which it conceals. Obviously, the sex has no 
motive for developing the—thnt is to say, for walking, or 
for practicing on the trapeze. If, however, we remove 
tho skirts—not, of course, without first substituting knee- 
breeches—the same pride which women now tuke in the 
development of their arms and necks would be extended to 
—in short would have a larger field for its exercise. 
Women would walk over rough and stony ground who had 
never walked beforo; and although, as the ballet has 
shown us, sawdust could be used by insincere and untrust- 
worthy women, the latter could never compete with their 
more honest rivalx, who would seek by vigorous exercise 
to develop their muscles and improve theit health, 





We have received the first volume of a new quarterly 
publication, the Revue de Lextréme Orient, published under 
the control of Mr. Henri Cordier, a name already well 
known in French contributions to the wealth of Eastern 
literature. In introducing his venture to the public, the 
Kditor says that he doos not think it necessary to indite no 
Jong preface to a work whose title oxplaius itself. And 
then he mukes the queerest mistake. Ji defining the Fur- 
thest East he spenks of “that vast portion of Oriental Asin, 
which includes China and its tributary countries,” (et ses 
pays tributaires) to wit “Japan, Indo-China, and Melan- 
asin.’ The volume in question, however, has great pro- 
mise ; and, no doubt, any little erreurs de rédaction in the 
first issue will be amply compensated by subsequont ac- 
curacy. ‘The projectors intend to treat of the Far Enst 
in its most extensive aspects—comprising its religions, 
geography, aris and sciences, languages, literature, juris- 
prudence, manners and enstoms. Now this a broad pro- 
gramme ; but the conductor has good hopes of success ; and, 
truly, the first issue is full of promise. The projectors trust 
Ao establish a periodical that shall surpass its predecessors. 
To these Mr. Cordicr pays a graccful tribute, and concludes 
his preface thus :—* We have engaged the services, in ordor 
to succeed in our difficult outerprise, of savants of indisput- 
able competence, whoetther live or have lived in the countries 
of which they speak ; and if we have any confidence in the 
future, it 1s because we count on the devotion of our con- 
tributors, behind whom we are willing to be unknown as 
far as we can.” Such is not the genoral practice of 
responsible journalists in the Mast and elsewlicre. 


The opening article is on the statistics of the sexes in 
Japan, and is subscribed by Léon Metchnikoff, who writes 
from Geneva. Ie refers to the seventeen volumes of tho 
Nipon-chi-shi-teiyo, published in ‘Tokiyo by the Home De- 
partment during 1875-78, according to which the popula- 
tion of this empire was computed at 33,423,715 souls, of 
whom 16,955,047 were of the masculine sex, thus showing 
that 07.72 per cent only of the natives of Japan are female. 
The disproportion is no greater than in urope ; but the 
relation is altovether inverse to that which has been ob- 
rerved in all those countries of antique civilization whose 
statistics are available. Now Dr. Rein in his Fapan nach 
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Reisen und Studien, impugns tho accuracy of Japanese 
stalisticians—a doubt which, one is pleased to see, 
is not shared by Mr. Metchnikoff. ‘The latter holds 
that, if the figures to his hand are not infallible, they 
are nt lenst as reliable as those procured in European coun- 
tries under analogous circumstances. Although statistics 
are a compnratively new science to Japan, the writ- 
er ling faith in tho census returns of that -country, for the 
reasons that such enumerations have, from times long pre- 
vious to the revolution, been periodically nnd systematically 
wade ; that the empire is of small territorial extent: that 
it ig partitioned into a great number of provinces, whereof 
one only, Musashi, contains more than a million inhabitants; 
and that the exigencies of tnxation and compulsory military 
service mustall tend to stimulate the vigilance of the officials, 
and add to an exact knowledge of the country, its resources, 
and its population. The fact is remarked that Japan has 
no considerable floating population, and that the greater 
part of the inhabitants reside either in well-policed. towns 
or in rural villages controlled by cho and nanushi. “ Those 
who have travelled in the interior have doubtless observed 
that even the most isolated cabins have affixed to their 
doors a notice-board bearing the names, nye, sex and con- 
dition of all its inmates.” [With the exception of sex and 
age on the placard, the author is correct as to the descrip- 
lion affixed to tho entrances of Japanese houses.] He 
makes the following tabulation, 


Territorial Males. Females, Perecntage 

Division. of Females, 
Winai .........- »» 1,050,037 1,034,731 98.5 
Tokai-do...ssceee 3,814,928 3,741,174 98 
Tozun-do......... 3,420,670 *3,340,422 97.6 
ILokuroku-do.... 1,636,968 1,639,104 100.1 
Sanyin-do ...... 829,732 797,231 96 
Sanyo-dO.......8. 1,822,226 1,727,896 92.7 
Naukni-do ceceee 1,671,879 1,579,764 93.3 
Suikai-do ...... 2,500,449 2,435,067 67.3 


The nuthor notes a curious discrepancy between the reln- 
tive proportiony of the sexes in the old and the new capi- 
inls, Kiyoto having, in 1875, in its population of 238,663 
souls, 103 females to 100 males, while ‘Tokiyo has only 
92 per cont of the former sex. LKiyoto, or rather the whole 
province of Yamashiro, with its population of 222,203 fe. 
males to 220,950 males, represents the extreme western 
limit of a group of provinces where tho feminine element 
equals or oxceeds the masculind. ‘Towards the South, in 
the Tokaido in the provinces lining the Pacific coast, the 
proportion is more equal. ‘Thus we bave :— 


Be Percentage 

Province. Males. Females, of 
Females, 

TkG a oanieavess 288,347 291,274 101 
SIN: cease owses 22,374 24,391 101.5 
OWAPT sees sees ‘ 366,411 367,844 100.4 
Mikuwa......0. 241,179 245,991 101.9 
Kaliticecssscsese 181,417 181,983 100.3 


East and North of this group, in the divisions of Tokai- 
do and Tosan-do, there is no province wherein tho number 
of females equals that of the males ; and in the extreme 
Northern province of Wugo there are only ninety-five of 
the weaker to one hundred of the stronger sox: while in 
the const provinces of the Inland Sea the relative pro- 
proportions are 94.2, to 100. In the Southern Islands too 
the proportion of women to men is relatively small. In 
Awadzi it is 95.5 per cent: in three provinees of Shikoku 
(Iyo, Sanuki, and Awa) 95 ; while Tosa has but 88. Hinga 
“the cradle of the Japanese monarchy” has 90 per cent. 
Mr. Metehnikoff concludes as follows :—“ The numerical 
relation of the sexes in Japan, as elsewhere, must be the 
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result of numerous causes, physical and historical, which I | Empire has acquired, in the name of an association of its 


will not attempt to fathom. But this division of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun into geographically defined 
zones, each with its proper quotient, appears to moe a curious 
phenomenon, and one well worth the attention of de- 
mographers.” 


The grant of the British North Borneo Company's 
charter by Parliament has evolved a great deal of comment 
in all classes of Euglish journalism, which is, however, on 
the whole favorable tu the venture, providing that it shall 
do its utmost to abolish the system of slavery obtaining on 
the island. ‘Thus, the Daily News remarks that there is 
evidence that such a system of a very revolting character 
exists in North Borneo, and perhaps the most inportant 
prssnges in the speeches of the Attornoy-(aeneral and of 
Mr. Gladstone were those in which they dealt with this 
subject. ‘Their contention was that in binding the Com- 
pany to discourage, and in time actually to abolish slavery, 
they had done all that they could reasonably be expected 
to do at the present moment. Sir Henry James expatiated 
on the force of British example in effecting the ultimate 
nbolition of slavery. Experience, however, shows—and 
nowhere more so than on the Gold Const, to which refer- 
ence was made—that slavery has never been abolished by 
moral influence, and that in fact its suppression can only be 
effected by law, supported, when necessary, by the applica- 
tion of force. ‘To give oven na temporary lense of life to 
slavery in North Borneo would bo a mistake which would 
be dearly purchased evon by infinitely greator advantages 
than this country is evor likely to derive from tho opera- 
tions of the Company. Mr, Gladstone admitted that the 
control which the Government had decided to exercise 
over the proceedings of the Company was an experiment ; 
but he contended that it was a guarantee against misconduct 
on the part of a body which would otherwise be practically 
irresponsible, and ‘he thoiwght that, on the whole, it was 
best for all the interests concerned that the Company was 
willing to submit to a measure of restraint. However this 
may be, it is certain that wo have been made morally 
responsible for the government of North Borneo, and that, 
“as Mr. Dillwyn pointed out, this step has been taken 
behind the back of Parliament, It will be seen that Sir 
Stafford Northcote showed no disposition to tuke the cnly 
point of view which «ffecis the public interest. He 
indulged in a good deal of criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, but at the samo time he supported the charter. 
The Spectator, for its part, holds that Lord Granville 
rather hankered afler the new kingdom offered to Great 
Britain in the Eastern archipelago, and took it rather than 
allow it to full to Spain, which, by its recent conduct in the 
Sulu Islands, had profoundly, and we must add, justly, 
irritated the English and German Foreign Offices. ‘The 
extension of Her Majesty’s dominions, when fair opportunity 
offered, was, ns he almost admits, his real motive, and it is 
-the wisdom of acting on that motive that is now dis- 
puted. True, liberals do not contend that aunexation is 
always and under all circumstances wrong, or that England 
ean properly shrink from bearing her share in the task of 
reducing the world to order, or that Great Britain alone in 
the world is never to acquire a new and profitable estate. 
But Liberals contend that the kingdom is already oyer- 
weighted with dependencies, that every week brings some 
new call upon the national energies, and that so long, at all 
ovents, as the Army remains on its present footing, as partly 
Royal, and partly nationnl, we have not the men to guard 
such immonso and scealtered territories. Meanwhile the 
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subjects, a magnificent and imporfaut territory. . 





The North China Herald asserts that the problem of 
how a magistrate whose annual salary is Tls. 300, is able 
to pay acouple of secretarics ‘Fis. 2,000 2 year each, besides 
supporting his family and severnl dozens of servants aud 
retainers, is one which only a Chinese Mandarin ean solve. 
Some recent publications in the metropolitan Gazette, 
trauslated by our contemporary, however, throw a certain 
nmount of light upon it. Ina memorinl upon the causes of 
the present—wo should say perennial, rather—financial 
embarrassment of the Mantchu Government, a Censor 
wives some interesting details of the systematic embezzle- 
ment that goes on in the native Custom service, which can 
scarecly have been pleasant reading for the Emperor. ‘The 
memorialist states that a cerlainu clerk in the Fukicn Customs 


retired recently with an onormous fortune, with part of 


which he purchased the rank of Prefect, after only a few 

years of service. ‘Thirty or forty thousand tacls of govern- 

ment money are annually exponded by the Customs officers 

at ‘Lientsin, in presents to their own superiors and strangers 

passing through the city, from which it is naturally infer-' 
red that they do not lose the opportuuily of feathering their 
own nests ; whilo the corruption which reigns in Shanghai, 

the river-ports, Canton, and several othor places is spoken 
of as an established fact, the head of each of these offices 

heing credited with an estimated anunal appropriation of 
from. Ts. 70,000 to 140,000 of public money to himself. 

The memorialist subsequently refers to these officers as 

wolves and tigers, (the favourite appellation bestowed by 

some Japanese journalists upon Huropean and American 
merchants) who devour what by right belongs to the people. 
A day or two after the publication of this document, appli- 

cation was nade fo the ‘Throne for a Taot’ai to be stationed 

at the Capital of Kirin. The aunual salary of this official 
is fixed at Tis. 180, with an “anti-extortion ” allowance 

of 'I'ls. 3,000. His staff is to consist of sixteen clerks with 
no salary, twelve mounted police ata salary of a little over 

Tis. 8 por annum each, four gate-keepers with a monthly 

sulary of fifty cents, seven chuir-bearers at sixty cents, and 

sixteen hangers-on at the same rate. Why the unfortunate 
clerks should be the only members of this staff expected to 

work for nothing the North-China Herald does not profess 

toexplain. It is added that the post will be an arduous 
one, and it will be necessary for the incumbent to be a man 

of excoptional ability. 





The Shanghai jinrikisha drawers have, of late, been oc- 
cupying a considerable share of the attention of foreigners 
inthe model settlement. It is necessary to remark that the 
hand cab of North China ports is a very different kind of 
vehicle to the trim and cleauly carringo tp which we are 
accustomed in tho streets of Yokchama and Tokiyo. It is 
an unsavory, muddy, dusty, musty, crawler ; that rolls lob- 
bing and lurching along and an extortionate biped whose best 
pace is somewhat about four miles an hour. ‘Lhe business 
las been monopolized by the “ jinrikisha guild,” who fur- 
nish carriages (o the drawers, deducting a certain percent- 
age of their earnings, squeezing as much as twenty-five or 
thirty cents per diem from each drawer. At a recent meet- 
ing of the ratepayers if was decided to put the whole 
municipal license for jinrikishas fo public competition in- 
stead of, as at present, collecting it from the several osten- 
sible owners, The new system is held to have tho following 
advantages, 

It will ameliorate the standard of the jiurikishas them: 
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selva e2, will enable the “ easlio” 
daily hire of his vehicle will be much less and will be paid | 
to him direct without passing through the hands of any 


to earn more money, as tee | 


middlemen who, “ like the proverbial creased measure, never | 
handle money without some particle of it sticking to thei 
palms.” The teaders of the jinrikisha Guild, are inciting 
their men to strong measures in order to compass their own 
ends and proserve their gains, the pretext being that the 
coolies will liave to pay more for the use of their cars under 
the new scheme, The Shenpas, a native paper published 
in the settlement anticipates serions trouble—of the same 
kind as that which characterized what are known as the 
*“Ningpo Joss House riots.” Indeed it is not improbable 
that the monopolists will incite their ignorant clientcile to 
some public folly ; but the matter should not be difficult of 
adjustment ; and the new scheme when once tried is sure 
to be better than its precursor. cannot be 
worse, even for the “ coolics” thomselves ; and as they, next 
to the public, arc the most interested in the matter they will 


ie certainly 


goon find out the advantages it confers and quietly slip into 
the new groove. 


AMERICA AND KUREA. 
It long deferred opening of IXorea secms likely to 
take place in the quietest, most unostentatious 
Rumour has seareely pointed to the 


| 


manner possible. 
possibility of such an event, and when Commodore Shu- 
feldt’s “open letter’? appeared in print the other day, 
people read it without much reference to the fact that 
the writer was on his way to make a practical applica- 
tion of his seventeenth-century creed:to the “ Hermit 
Kingdom.” Yet even as we write, Korea's isolation is 
probably a thing of the past. It is not likely that she 
has made any obstinate resistauce to the proposals of 
the American envoy. ‘The opportunity was ripe, and 
of all countries the United States were best fitted to 
take advantage of it. Two powerful iufluences, the 
more powerful because {heir eonecurrence was brought 
about by antagonistic motives, have been urging Korea 
to emerge frony her isolation, and their effect would 
probably have been more perceptible had it been pos- 
sible sooner to apply a test. China has been suggest- 
ing the hypothetical inconvenience of haying Japan only 
for a friend, on the same principle that made the lamb 
feel doubtful of undertaking a journey with the wolf 
alone as a travelling companion ; while Japan, on her 
side, has been pointing out that it is much safer for a 
country to have several interested allies than oue un- 
scrupulous patron. Both counsels are dictated by selfish 
motives, and yet, by adopting both, Korea will best 
consult her own interests. This she no doubt appre- 
ciates, and we are therefore quite prepared to learn 
that Commodore Shufeldt’s name is henceforth to stand 
in the same relation to Korea that Commodore Perry's 
does to Japan. 

It must be confessed, however, that fate has been 
ironical in this matter. . Mor 
profession at least, 


cnriously many years 
America’s Eastern poliey, by 
been worthy oF a uation endowed with almost peren- 
nial elements of peace and prosperity ; a nation so 


powerful in (he present and with such an uulimiled 


has} 
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reserve of steaneih. in Hie future, that ‘sho can afford to 
be magnanimous to her heart’s content. ‘There have 


| not been wanting persons, it is true, who hint that the 


| Great Republic's professions of liberality are only lip- 
"deep, and that the Stars and Stripes are not one whit 
more addicted to peaceful pageants than the-Lion or 
the Hagle. But calumny is ever tha foster-child of 
suecess. Thrasonical autocracy is naturally displeased 
to find-itself quietly and unostentatiously thrust aside 
by a suave diplomacy, which relegates the argumentum 
buculinum to the government of beasts. Blows and 
bluster may well fell humiliated at seeing themselves 
left hopelessly behiud by the “soft answer that turneth 
away wrath,” and if America is as wise as her policy 
would imply, sho is not likely to give herself much 
concern at the chagrined utterances of her discomfited 
competiters. Unless we are greatly mistaken, however, 
she will not be a little mortified to find that after her 
lung perseverance in the paths of peaceful propagandism , 
at the very moment when she contemplates offering 
tangible reparation for a past error, the last act in the 
draina of civilization which she inaugurated a quarter of 
a century ago, has becn cntrusted to the management 
of an oflicer whose declaration of international policy 
is--bayonets and bullets. 

Nothing, of course, is less likely than that Com- 
modore Shufeldt's visit to Korea will furnish any prac- 
tical illustration of the ereed he has enunciated. His 
instructions, Wwe may be assured, are at least as strict 
us those of Commedore Perry —to omploy no force except 
in self-Acfenee—and the parallel is completed by the 
probability that Li Hung Chaug has been as careful to 
let the Koreans know what they have to expect, as the 
Dutch were in Japan’s case twenly-six years ago. 
Still the fact remains that the task of opening the 
Hermit Kingdom is about to be undertaken—if indeed 
it is not already achiered—by an officer who advocates 
“following the word with the blow,” and who 
‘“econvineed that the only means by which foreigners 
ean live in China with security to life and property is 
by acting wilh such decision always when right, and 
even sometimes when wrong.” 

What must add to America’s mortification in this 
matter is the fact, that when she chose Commodore 


18 


Shufeldt for the mission to Korea, she had every reason 


to regard him as an earnest disciple of her internation- 
al faith. “Tho current of his sympathies for the 
human race,”’ as he tolls us hiniself,” had always been 
in fuvor of the ‘down-trodden’ people of the earth: ” 
he had always regarded the African or the Asiatic as © 
‘more or less the victiin of oppression ;"’ with refer- 
ence to Eastern nations he had charged foreigners 
dwolling therein with prejudice of race, with arrogance 
of power, wilh ignorance of customs, with contempt of 
religious faith—never crediting them with forbearance, 
charily or sympathy for an inferior people :” to him 
the merehant lad “seemed to force his wares, and the 
missionary his erced, upon a passive and long suffering 
community.’ With such seutiments the Commodore 
might be safely trusted to apply the lever of persuasion 
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to the gates of Korea, and the Government of the United 
States felt quite satisfied no doubt that the object of 
their election would worthily represent their policy. 
But an unfortunate accident occurred. The Commo- 
dore commenced operations by a six months residence 
in Peking, and strange to say, those six months suf- 


ficed to upset all his previous theories. In six months 


he learned that “ deceit aud untruthfulness pervade all 
Chinese intercourse with foreigners ; that an ineradic- 
able hatred exists ; that any appeal across this barrier, 
either of sympathy or gratitude, is utterly idle,” and 
that “ the only appeal appreciated is that of force.” 

If we had less experience of those miraculously per- 
spicacious travellers who in a score of weeks learn more 
nbout the countries they visit than is learned in as 


. many years by persons residing there, we should per- 


haps be moved to some feeling deeper than amusement 
by the Commodore's wonderful powers of observation. 
But inasmuch as his six months’ tuition have-apparent- 
ly confirmed all his evil impressions about the doings 


- and motives of, Occidentals, while at the same time 


upsetting all his sometime-sympathy for the victims 
of their aggression, we are inclined to suspect that 
despite his reliance on the “logic of facts,"" he has been 
drawing slightly on the resources of imagination. At 
any rate if we accept his dicta in the matter of Chinese 
character and conduct, we are in & manner constrained 
to give equal credence to his verdict about ourselves, 
and there the shoe pinches unpleasantly. We do not 
like to think, for example, that we only permit our 
civilization in China tothe “ extont of subordination;” 


that we “ foster the pretext of strength” for the snke 


of selling ships and guns which we know to be use- 
less to their purchasers, and of which wo propose 
to make “ easy prizes’ if China attempts to use them ; 
that the English lion ig ‘‘ crouching for a spring upon 
anything aud everything that threatens English trade 
or supremacy” and so forth. We do not like to think all 
this, we say, and yet justice forbids us to pick and choose 
among the Commodore's judgments. If we raject the one 
we are bound, to discredit the other, and so we prefer to 
leave the whole for future confirmation or contradiction, 
with a latent hope that at the expiration of another 
six months the gallant officer's views will have under- 
gone an alteration as complete as that which has just 
befallen them. 

But the strongest feature of the-whole affair is that 
the commodore should havo selected this particular 
time for the ventilation of his new notions. It is well 
known that the object of his visit to China was to seek 
n route to Korea through Li Hung Chang’s influence. 
Yet at the very moment when ho is negotiating with 
the Senior Guardian ; at the very moment when the 
success of his mission depends apparently on the pre- 


' gervation of the belief that the Eastern policy of the 


er ee 


United States is purely one of moral suasion—-at that 
very moment he declares to the world, that ‘ there is 


and ean be no affinity, nor any political and com- 


mercial relation between the people of the United 
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States and China,’’ basing -his conviction upon argu- 
ments which, if China believes them, must persuade 
her that her only chance of national integrity is to 
regard all Western nations as her natural enomies. 

It is matter for sincere regret that Amorica should 
approach Korea with such words as these upon her 
lips, and it is matter for unbounded astonishment that. 
her chosen envoy should have been seized with the 
phantasy of sending “ open letters” to Californian at 
such a juncture. 


oe 





THE KOBE CUSTOMS CASE. 





NTIL there was good reason to believe that no 
U probability existed of any further judicial steps 
being taken in this case, we refrained from making 
more than more passing allusions to it. Now, however, 
that the action of H. B. M. Consul at Kobe in restoring 
the confiseable treasure has apparently placed it ont of 
the power of the Customs authorities to carry on the 
case to any fruitful issue, there is no occasion for fur- 
ther reticence. What steps in any other direction may 
be contemplated or may have been already taken by 
the Japanese Government we cannot say. Thata grave 
miscarriage of justice has occurred we suppose no one, 
besides those immediately responsible for it, will be 
likely to deny.. Our own or any other foreign Govern- 
ment, would, if the converse case had arisen, have un- 
doubtedly taken very energetic steps—insisted upon 
an indemnity and perhaps upon some measures more 
immediately affecting the judicial officer implicated : 
and there would be no disputing the propriety of such 
measures. If the Japanese Government adopt no simi- 
lar course it will not-be a matter of great surprise ; 
seeing that, in their case, any practical result would be 
something more than problematical. And it is quite 
possible therefore that they may not think it well, for 
the sake of.an empty victory, to risk auy rupture of 
those perfectly harmonious relations, the maintenance 
of which is an object of such paramount importance 
during the present negotiations for the rovision of the 
treaties. If in this view they should refrain from put- 
ting forward an irresistibly ‘strong claim, such self- 
restraint cannot fail, we feel quite sure, to command 
appreciative recognition in the proper quarters. 

To many of our readers the facts of this case are 
doubtless familiar enough; but not so to all. The cir- 
cumstances out of which it arose are very simple. It 
appears to have been the regular habit for boxes of 
Treasure entered for shipment, if sealod with the seal 
of a Foreign Bank, to pass through the Customs 
unopencd—reliance being of course placed on the iu- 
tegrity of the Banks. In October of Inst year the 
Customs authorities at Kobe, having had their sus- 
picions aroused, required that certain boxes so sealed 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (a British 
institution) should be opened : and upon inspection it 
was found that the boxes which had been “ declared” as 
contuining silver only, contained also, conceslod among 
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the silver, a certain quantity of Japanese gold bullion. 
The exportation of this article, according to the under- 
standing up to this lime of the learned and unlearned 
alike, and clearly in the belief of those who thought it 
necessary to resort to concealinent and false declara- 
tions, is prohibited. by the treaties and incorporated 
tariffs ; and the treasure upon discovery became con- 
fiseable to tho Japaneso (rovernment. TI. 2. M. 
Consul at Kobe came to a different conelusion— 
but of that presently. The above brief statement is 
sufficient to show the nature of the frand on the Cus- 
toms and of the penalty attached, aud we may proceed 
atonce to tha developments of the case. It should, 
however, first be stated in justice to the Bank concern- 
ed that the treasure was being shipped through 
them on Chinese account, and that the Bauk dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the fraud. On the other 
hand, that the Bank must have been guilty of some 
negligence in the use made of its seal seems clear 
from the opinion expressed by persons intimately 
acquainted with the details of such operations, who say 
that, without most unaccountable negligence or blind- 
ness, the presence of gold among that which was said 
to be only silver could not have escaped detection by 
officers of the Bank, having regard to relative values 
and quantities, in which the Bank, be it observed, was 
itself interested. 

The Austro-Hungarian treaty contains a provision, 
the benefit of which is claimed by Great Britain under 
the so-called “most favoured nation’ clause, to-the 
eflect that “any case involving a penally or confisca- 
tion by reason of any breach of this Treaty, the Trado 
Regulations, or the Tariff annexed thereto, shall be 
brought before the (Austro-Llunyarian) 
Authorities for decision, every penalty enforcod or con- 
fiscation made by these Authorities, shall belong to and 
be appropriated by the Japanese Government.’ And 
it is-further provided amongst other things that goods 
selzed shall be placed, pending decision, under the 
seals of both the Japaneso and Consular authorities. 
In accordance with the provisions of this article tho 
Customs authorities preferred a charge before H. B. M. 
Consul, acting judicially, demanding the confiscation 
of the treasure in question, the Bank implicated being 
as of course called upon to show cause against the con- 
fiscation. It may be mentioned here that the Bank, 
being secured by their Chinese constituents, naturally 
enough had at first sought, by the aid of the Consul 
(in his executive capacity their official and proper 
protector) to evade all responsibility in the transaction 
by shifting the onus to the Chinese concerned. The 
Customs authorities, however, could clearly recognize 
no other party in the matter, thar tho Bank under 
whose seal the boxes had been entered; and the case 
was ultimately proceeded with upon this footing, 

When the ease came on for hearing the Bank was 
represented by a legal gentloman well able, and appar- 
ently we fear not unwilling, to turn fo account in the 
interests of his client the absence of legal knowledge in 
the Jay tribunal —for the Consul hijasel!, who of co.use 
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does not pretend to any special legal acquirements, 

was by this time acting in a judicial capacity. The 
Customs authorities, on the other’ hand, by «a most 
unwise, and as it proved, fatal error of judgment, fail- 
ed at the outset toavail themselves of the legal assistance 
which it was readily open to them toinvoke, and were 
most inadequately represented at this stage of the 
preeeedings. The Counsel for the Bank objected to the 
form of the summons and declined on the part of the 
Bank to appear to show cause. The Consul-judge, one 
would have thought, might have regarded this statement 
with equanimity, telling the learned gentleman that 
it was a matter entirely for the Bank's own discretion, 

as they might be advised, and that whether they elect- 
ed to show cause, or to let the case go undefended, was 
no affair of the Court’s. The threat, however (for as 

such it seemed to be regarded) evidently had a most 

alarming import for the mind of the lay tribunal: for 

the Court decided at once that the summons could not 
bo proceeded with, and that.another, more suited to the 
idens of the Bank’s Counsel, must be substituted. And 
here was made the most.fatal error by the Customs 
iuthorities. Their representative, who did not seem 
to know much more of what he was’ about than 
the Consul-judgo himself, felt himself constrained to 
submit to the course directed by the Court, instead 
of insisting upon proceeding under the appropriate 

charge originally preferred, or not at ail. But 

now came the most extraordinary part of this 

extraordinary proceeding. Zhe charge substituted by 

order of the Court charged no offence to which 
any punishment is attached! After that, as may 
be supposed, it was all plain sailing. It did not much 
matter, then,” how much the-case was mismanaged on 

the part of the Customs. Nothing could’ have come of 
it anyhow: and the Consul eventually dismissed the 
charge upon the ground that, as he interpreted the 
treaty and tariff, the article fouud concealed and en- 
tered under a false declaration wis lawfully exportable. 
Upon the cardinal vice of these proceedings up to this 
point —tha refusal to proceed with the only charge con- 
formable to the provisions of the treaty, the benefits 
of which had been claimed on behalf of the Bank, and 
the substitution by order of the Court, at the instigation 
of the Bank, of another charge bearing no penally—it 
would be altogether superfluous to comment. As to 
(he interpretation put npon the treaty—though those 
qualified to give an opinion hold it erroneous —that is 

by comparison a small matter : all are liable to error. 

But the serious consideration suggested by this ele- 
ment in the case is of the grave impropriety (to use no 
stronger term) of submitting the interpretation of a 
solemn and important commercial treaty between two 
nations, in cases involving interests of considerable 
magnitude, to an official who may be wanting 
in even nominal qualifications and knowledge, and is 
always without practical forensic training ; and who, 
moreover, so far from being in a truly judicial or in 
auy independent position, is a subordinate executive of- 
licial of one of the two opposiug Goveruments. Conr- 
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ment upon this aspect of the case also, we feel, would 
be only an insult to the natural sense of justice as well 
_as to the understanding of all who are capable of 
thinking for themselves. 

We will not weary our renders by following the ease 
in detail through its subsequent stages. An appeal 
against the Consul’s decision was allowed to the Court 
for Japan, but it is very doubtful whether this, which 
is a right reserved to the Government of Japan by an 
article of the treaty in question, would have been 
allowed if the case had gone higher, or would be allow- 
ed again by the Courts here in another similar case : 
however, that question need not concern us here— 
though it may have had an indirect bearing on the 
* jssue, in & manner which precludes discussion in these 
eolumns. Suffice it, now, that the appeal came on for 
hearing ; but the actual question at issue was never 
faced, the case being got rid of upon an extremely 
technical point of procedure, viz:—the insufficiency of 
the notice of appeal given to the defendants. This notice 
was held insufficient, and the appeal was dismissed in 
consequence. Toone of the grounds of this ruling we 
adverted at the time: it was that the notice was given in 
Japanese instead of in Kuglish. Persons not acquainted 
with our strange ways in Japan would naturally be 
startled to hear that a Department of the Japanese 
Government should be put out of Court in Japan for 
having made ® communication in its own language 
ton party with whom it was engaged in litigation : 
yet such is tho fact. Ifthe decision was gcounded on an 
opinion (a point upon which the Judge gave no informa- 
tion) that the notice was a step in theaction, it may be 
that tho decision was judicially speaking correct. But 
however that may be, there can be no two opinions of the 
flagrant injustice, from a political or moral point of view, 
of a system which makes sucha result possible. The 
other ground for holding the notice insufficient is one 
upon which we are more loath to enter, because here 
we regret that we have to take exception, not to the 
Jaw or the system itself, but to the administration of 
the law by one filling a high jndicial position. 
Customs produced the evidence of two or three witnesses, 
who proved respectively the writing of the letter of 
notice, its insertion in a closed cover with a copy of the 
appeal caso, and its delivery into the hands of the 
Bank. ‘The Bank acknowledged the receipt of the 
closed cover and of the copy of the case contained in it, 
but denied the receipt of the letter of notice. And 
what evidence did they adduce ngainst the circum- 
stantial statements of the Customs’ officials? The 
evidence, not of the agent himself who opened the cover, 
but of another gentleman who was in the room at the 
time and didnot sec any such letter! To say nothing 
of the absence of evidence by the agent, it must be 
obvious that the letter might have fallen on the floor 
without being seen by anyone, or, for the matter of 
that, might have remained, unobserved by the agent 
him-elf, within the cover and been thrown with 
it into the fire or the waste-paper basket. Yet 
upon this state of evidence, and in the absence of any 
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attempt to discredit the sintements of the Customs’ 
witnesses, it was held that the Customs authorities had 
not done all that was reasonably in their power to 
bring the notice before the Bank. The question hero 
decided was one of fact : and wea venture to assert that, 
if this had been the finding of a jury, the verdict 
ensuing upon it would have beon set aside by a Court 
(in England we mean) as perverse. . 

We are now approaching the finale. The appeal 
being disallowed, the Customs very naturally went 
back to the Consular judge at Kobo, and said to 
him in effect: “Now that you have finished with 
the charge which you yourself directed to be pre- 
ferred, and have not unnaturally failed to give us 
any redress, we must ask you to do what you have 
never done yet, viz:—try the real charge which 
we ourselves preferred.” At the same time that 
an application to this effect was made, the Bank also 
moved the Court for the restoration of the treasure. 
The Court refused the application to proceed upon the 
original charge, and declined to allow an appeal against 
its refusal. There were two courses then open to the 
Customs : to take further stops by way of appeal in the 
Court above, or to petition Her Majesty (as was done 
not long ago in a somewhat analogous case) for special 
leave to bring the whole matter before the Judicial 
Committeo of the Privy Council. Meanwhile tie 
Customs had entered a caveat with the Consul vot 
to part with the treasure, which immediately upon 
the first decision had come into his sole keeping. 
And what did the Consul do? Will anybody out of 
Japan believe that, then and there, in spile of the ca- 
eat, and whilst the ease was still pénding, the Con- 
sul deprived the Customs of the possibility of ex- 
hausting their legal remedies, by delivering up the 
trcasure to the Bank on behalf of its original owners, 
the would-be smugglers? Here again we refrain from 
comment, preferring to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. It is. the system we accuse, not the indivi- 
duaJs upon whom it imposes impossible tasks and who, 
for all the ability they generally display, are yot in 
constant danger of bringing discredit upon themselves 
as well as upon the laws they administer. 

If we have written strongly, it is because wo feel 
strongly. Those who have been brought up from their 
youth as the instruments of any given system are neces- 
sarily blind to many ofits defects. Accustomed for years 
to accept the situation as something in harmony with the 
general fitness of things, it must be a matter of genuine 
surprise and regret to them to find what a painfully 
changed colour and aspect their system and their acts 
assume in the eyes of those (and they are not so few as | 
they once were) cven of their own country men, who are 
in a position to sce things from a different point of 
view. The fact is these officers are called upon to per- 
form two wholly incompatible sd/es. In private cases 
the danger may not be so great, because other counter- 
acting influences come in, while the all-absorbing 
political instinct is absent. But when the matter 
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concerns any brauch of (hat Gover raiail hich: (Gon- 
sular instructions to (he contrary holwithstanding) 
necessarily must be lo them, figuratively speaking, thor 
“natural enemy,” then, in being called upon to stop 
fyom ono room, in which they are the ee offcio chaimn- 
pions of one of the parties, into another room called a 
Gourt-room and then aud there to aet judicially, they 
avo being called upon to do something which it is not 
in human nature to achievo. We Englishmen are 
proud of our name for the independence and impartiali- 
ty of our administration of justice: and it is because 
wo ourselyos yiold to nono in the depth and sincerity of 
this fueling that we aro constrained at such a juncture 
as the present to give utterance lo our indignation 
against the makeshift which hore travesties the forms, 
and degrades the name, of KNcuisi Justice. We shall 
be told that all other nations unblushingly do the same 
or Worso. We have no concern with them. We speak 
as Englishmen to Mnglishmon. It may be that. it is idle 
ne yet to demand tho abolition of the system. If that be 
ko, Wo can at least be honest, and call things by their 
right names, Let us no longer try to deceive ourselves 
—-for the fault is rather in’ self-deeeption thin ino any 
attempt to deecive others, Tet us confess at once that 
we do not pretend to administer justices in these 
nud slate the matter frankly as it really stands—that 
causes in Which the Japanese Government i8 concerned 
(as well of course as others) are decided by executive 
oficials subject to the exveutive control of those repre- 
senting our own Government. But at all events let us, 
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in the name of evervthiug that is reasonable and 
honest, shake ourseives free from that ludiereus self? 


complacency which allows us to clothe the subordinate 
executive officers of our own Government with judicial 
functions, all the time that extolling our 
administration of justice and lecturing the Japanese 
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the family, who, in qe bi form of a bird, arrived very op” 
portunely, and covered the new born with protecting wings: 
We have the old story of romance, under a new veil: 
The bird relinquished its charge to the care of a shepheds 
naned Ta Cuhé, who reared the infant. ‘The good man was 
not slow to observe that the orphan was, like Buddha, 
marked on the palms of hands aud feet with the sigu which 
distinguishes those born to greatness. The volutions of 
the cuticle defined those circles or wheels which the Kmers 
call Chang Chac (equivalent to the Hindu Chakra). From 
his earliest years the child developed an extraordinary 
precocity ; and soon became an object of veneration to the 
people of the neighboring regions, who hurried to look 
upon the features, and listen to the wisdom, of the ‘‘ pro- 
tected of the bird.” 
Well, it was not until the boy had attained his seventh 
year that the King learned through his augurs that his 
young relative was in existenee, in defiance of the orders 
His Mujesty had given, snd the precautions he had taken, 
to have the babe killed in its mother’s womb. The fact 
that the young Prince bore on his person the tokens of 
ubility and power, greatly added to the embarrassment of 
the sovereigu, who finally decided on the usual oriental 
ultimate argument. ‘The Iad must be murdered at all 
hazards. ‘The first act of the programme was to find him, 
and bring him before his august relative. In order to 
make sure of the event, all male children below ten years 
of nee were to be haled to the Palace; and there the 
Buddhistic rings too surely established the identity: 
of little Nimer. Yet the ‘ protected of the bird’’ was still, 
apparently, under divine guardianship ; for his old foster, 
father Ta Kuhé, realizing the risks incurred by his bantling, 
managed to convey him out of the Palace of Angcor and 
into the recesses of the woods. The King’s servants, sent 
in hot pursuit, were unable to overtake the fugitives, who 
took refuge in the province of Chung Pré. 
Still the old shepherd did not feel that his pet was safe ; 
and desired to take him to the other side of the Meikong. 
No boat was available, but due search along the banks of 
the stream discovered two trees, which had obligingly 
fallen so as to make just such a bridge as was required ; 
and the old peasant reached the opposite bank in safety 
with his) precious charge. Arrived there, and out of 
danger, he plucked the ‘branch off one of the overturned 
trees, and stuck it in the ground so as to make some shade 
for the infant, The bough instantly took root, grew vist 
bly ; and in a few hours was itselfa stately and umbrageous 
sheter, beneath which the Prince and his protector found 
convenient if not luxurious quarters. 
We cannot follow the infant Cambodian Ulysses through 
all his wanderings, and his escapes. He did escape un- 
seathed, eréw up, and as a necessity of puberty fell madly 
in love, but with a village maiden. beautiful but of most 
humble birth. 
His unnatural relative, the King, was again informed of 
the voung man’s existence snd whereabouts ; and orza- 
nized a new eqnedinen of persecution and pursuit. Saull 
attended by the fatihful and affectionate Ta Auhé, who 
Maid down his eld life in his service. the Prince at last 
jtomnd refuge in the Grotto of Phnom Basset, and there 
the ude of Viefortune receded and left lim. Has relative 
cand facefal foe. Kunz ales Cree, tempestionsly fell ill 
and deed without efs:ring. And thus in the proper and 
esi Ate course of sttevession the Riredom fall to the 
ie eouicd of the bird.” So the great mandanns, m 
solemn conclave assembled, decided: and they cansedl 
search to be made for the mach persecuted heir. who, 
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SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. constantly so that anything like the variation of the com- 
—— pass necdle was never noticed. Irom these results he de- 

On May 2nd 1882, 2 meeting of the above Society was! termincd that by proper and careful workmanship instru- 
held at the Dai Gnku (University) Tokio, Prof. J. A.| ments of the grentest delicacy can be made. 

Ewing the Vice President in the chair. In the discussion which followed Dr. Naumann’s paper 

General Yamada was elected as Presi:lent of the Society.| many of the members took part. 

The first paper, which was read was by Dr. EK. Naumann,| Mr, Knipping drew especial reference to the sinuosity 
and was titled “ Notes on changes in Magnetic Declination | in somo of the Isogones drawn upon the map prepared by 
in Japan.” Dr. Naumann and remarked that the observations made 

In the beginning of this century the Japaneso Govern-’ upon magnetic variation by ships, unless the ships were 
ment entrusted Ino ‘Tadayoshi, an astronomer of the alma-! provided with special apparatus were often inaccurate. In 
nack office with a geodetical surrvey of the whole empire.| South Germany he said that the Isogones were tolerably 
From 1800-1819 Ino was uninterruptedly endeavcuring to] regular but (here were places on the globe where thoy 
fulfil this difficult task and he succeeded in compiling # map| were exceodingly irregular, one example of which was on 
which shows the coast of all Japan, the principal roads, | the coast of Denmark ; for this locnlity a special magnetic 
and besides this gives the position of the more important} survey had been instituted as the deviation of the ordinary 
mountain peaks. Aun investigation of this map, called the} compass were so grent as to be dangerous for navigators. 
Chissnku Zonkakn Chindza gives testimony of Ino’s intel-}| Professor Pant asked if the same irregularities were 
ligence and energy aud proves that itis sufficiently accurate] observable in ulhor countries and enquired into the number 
to be used as a basis for n topographical and geological re-| of observations which Dr. Naumann had employed to deter- 
counaisance map which is now being compiled by the Geolo- | mine his Isogones. 


gical Survey of Jupan, As Ino made a very claborate use} Afr, Mayct pointed out the fact that the lines of equa 

of the magnetic compass, his representations are in a certain} qeelination as shown in Dr. Naumann’s map, to a great 
. < _ ; e e e : 9 . F 

way dependent Npon maguelic measurement and this S'VE5) extent, appeared to follow the outlines of the peuinsulas, In 

n mean for determining the amount of secular change of the | fret thoy were n guide to the position of high laud. 


mngnetic declination since Ino. Fortunately he put down Pp ; ; 
e . . * . . rofe | it . Lg - 
in his map the maguetic bearings in numbers, so that by Ane gti aie seid inne a ie ee 
taking the same bearings now, determining the difference Naw York nd Mi hj tae ace 7 tia 4 re hi ‘ 
. . . . e s are ( K 4 
and tanking the present magnetic declination info account] | has : ical iahabiic ate 
more reliable results may be obtained. It is even possible was necessary to take when making surveys in such regions. 
can ein a ee ie Hv then pointed out that the general results to be deduced 
to determine the course of the magnetic meridinus (Isogones) font Dic Naina Wank Ware Ge eniiociail Mle Winall 
of Japan for Ino’s time as the number of compass mensnre-| oo.” ee ea al “al % 7 b : 1h 
ments given by Ino is very large indeed. ‘Though his SWABS UE PNG CPA SCRE AGH yt Dee en Oy sake 
= = : " symmetrical disposition of the various [sozones with 
observations do not show the utmost accuracy on account of -suatal do cael, ollie clea: iat De Nawiianits Kenulle 
his compass having been divided into 240 divisions only, ee oo Paar pao ae aan i ate 
vere not matters of accident. Professor Chaplin also refer- 


the possibility of determining average numbers for a great AVA n MAC ELIe A AEO Ole law acoliceorlatt cas 
number of points is in favour of the value of the whole in-} iatis. eRe edge Ne een es 


vortigation. : ; 
Mr. Milne remarked that Dr. Naumann’s paper was of 


Those magnetic curves which I determined both for pela ag : beg : 
present and for the former period caunot be taken as ac- especial interest to the Seismological Society asit appeared 
to show a direct councetion between magnetic variation 


curate in all the details, They were laid down in full : , : 
accordance with the material, howevor insufficient it may und tho PECBeNES of la cerftein large Volcano, ‘Tho nearer 
we came to this mountain the greater had been the change. 


be, I gould dispose of. ‘To those obsertions taken by my- U 

self and by my assistant during the Reconnaisance survey of Magnetic and Hlcetrical phenomenon were dependent on 

Northern Japan many more have to be added if Ino’s bear- each other aud Ilectrienl phenomonon were connectod 
with carthquakes, Of this connection wo bad many 


ings showld be exhaustively tested. This is becauso when 
exnmuples, A remarkable case was one which ocenrred in 


I was in the field I had not yet the notion of the im- : ah ; 
a 1875 at Martinique when from a half to two hours previous 


portance of testing all of Ino’s magnetic measurements, ee 
‘The curves relating to the present time were determined | 6 oxch of a series of earthquakes telegraphic wires became 
strongly charged. ‘his might possibly be due to an 


with accordance to the declinations given in the chart and} * ae : : 

with help of the few magnetometer measurments carried apa uRing fension in the carth’s crust Bees to the * 

out during the last year for the geological survey. It is breaks” which caused the carthquakes. The district in 
which Dr. Naumann had shewn thnt there had been such 


seen that Japan possesses now a 4° W. and 5° W. meridian LUMAR 
‘ were frequent, and as electricily and magnetism are so intim- 


conform to the configuration of the Japan Islands. 
The curves for Ino’s time form a more complicated ately connected, might not the phenomena observed by 
Dr. Naumann be counected with these disturbances 2? A 


and more interesting system. First, attention may he di- : : 
rected to the fact that the meridian of no declination passed | More lisely explanation of the phenomena observed by Dr. 
Naumann was, however, to found in the Magnetic [ron so 


through Japan and that therefore the change of magnetic-| * : 
variation since Ino must amount to about 44°. The West} common tn all the Voleauic rocks of Japan, Many of 
and Kast declination are divided with ouly a few exceptions these rocks were not only magnetic but Were magnets hav- 
quite regularly West and East of this line. Further wo] !88 sometimes many cousequent poles. Tho soil even in 
observe a very striking irregularity in the neighbourhood Pokio was charged with Magnetite. Now Magnotite wae 
of Ganjusan, a voleavic mountain very close lo Morioka. |* mineral which we knew could be formed hy sablimation 
This consists ina very considerable astern declination and if the quantily or the distribution of Maguetite in the 
of not less then about 14°30’. We have found therefore| molten or potentially molten rocks beneath an active vol- 
that thorewas a considerable magnetic disturbance at the| cave was subject to variation then wo might expect local 
changes in magnetic phenomena. In drawing a wap of 


time of Ino, limited to tho region near Ganjusan. ‘These : Meche : ; 
two resulls may be taken as thoroughly reliable. ‘They Isogonic or Isoclinic lines for a country, it was difficult, he 
‘T| remarked, to say what variations of the compass should be 


were determined from a great number of observations, [) rem ue 
do not attribute much value to the numerous and consider- | indicated aud what should be omitted. As Professor Ewing 
remarked we could not draw the Isoclinic lines existing 


able sinuations of the curves aud present the accompanying ; ; 
round a hnad specimen of volcanic rock, were we therefore 


diagram only as a rough gketch. saa sie 
Ino ‘Tndayoshi denied the existence of a compnss dec- (o omit the Isocliniclines existing round a mass of rocks, 
or in ether words 2 voleano ? 


lination obviously because at his time there was really no 
declination in many parts of Japan. One ofthis colleagues! ‘The vice-president, in conveying the thanks of the So- 
Takahashi Sakuzacmon gives the following words in]eciety to Dr. Naumann for his paper, suid that until the 
what may be called an introduction to Ino’s record book :} members should have the opportunety of examining it 
Ino did not use any foreign made compass, he on the eon] leisurcly Chey could scarcely realise how wuch labour must 
trary prepared for himself compasses of different kinds. JTe; have been expended in its production. In the complete 
discovered that the bearings taken with his own compass | absence cfinfo. mation respecting the magnetic condition of 
were always the sane and saw the needle point uorth quite; Japau in times cven so recent as the beginning of the pre- 
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sent century, any contribution was to be welcomed,- even if| Oe rie cruelly ancue’) aH a i only prea that sea 
= Praca : oF : : to be forgutten—whose undwating gure reclin opposl 
cious be dr: : something of 7°. : : ee : : 
the eee _ "a bs e Eh orn at on i ar him in the weird moonlight of his ruined cabin, whose voice 
definiteness. e could not but concur with Mr. Cuipping | mingled with the song of the river by whose banks he teiled, and 
in the cpinion that the remarkable sinnosity of the Isoclinic whose eyes and touch thrillel him in his dreama. Partly for 
lines represented on the map exhibited to the Society) this reason, and partly because his clothes were beginning te - 
micht be in great part ascribed to errors of observation, the patched and torn, he ay vided Red Chief, and any place where he 
eS a Hie died awiaad Wit a ee would be likely to meet her. In spite*of these precautions he had 
data from whic they liane EEN ¢ eter mined heing in fact i once seen her driving in a pony carriage, but so smartly and fash- 
very rough. She presence of smail imas-es of magnetic! ionably dressed that he drew back in the cover of a wayside wil- 
minerals, too, made the exact determination of the normal | lew, taat she mi,ht pars without recognition. He looked down 
declination for ary Iccality a matter of the grentest diffientey. | 2h" his red-splashed chsthes, and grimy, soil-streaked hands, and 
_ So Sed aoe cetad Mack ae Oks eI hare for a moment half hated her. His comrades seldom spoke of her— 
Dr. Naumann’s paper proved that in the time of tne there | instinetively fearing some temptation that might beset his Spartan 
was a remarkable local variation im the northern part of, resolutions ; but he heard from time to time that she had been 
Japan, and indicated how fruitful of results the magnetic jsevn at balls and parties. apparently enjoying those very frivoli- 
Kurvey now going on under Dr. Naumann’s control was |S of her ecx she affected ty condemn. 
re ee It was a Sabbath morning in the early spring that he was re- 
likely to he. on Ge mre aa pris Heke 
Professor Ewi Tar Sail Chis horizontal lever Seis turning from ag inetfectual attempt to enlixt a onpitalist at the 
ae ROIS Ee ll Sachi ne One a S HOLL OMaS Seis-| couniry town to redeem the fortunes of Blazing Star. He was 
mograplis marked “No. 3,” which had been ordered hy the | pondering over the narrowness of that capitalist, who had evident- 
Government of Manila for tse there. ‘Lhe inspector of | ly illogically connected Cass's present appearance with the future 
mines, Scfior Don Enrique Abella y Casariego (a paper by of that strugsling camp, when he became eo footsore that he was 
J had recently been read before t] Sacielty> link been olyjived to ncespt a “lift” from a wayfaring teamster. As the 
Whom Aad Feceny ee sefore the Seelety) had been) J. cly-lumbering vehicle passed the new church on the outskirts 
commissioned by his Government to collect information | of the town, the congregation was sallying forth. It was too late 
nhout earthquakes and to 1astitute a system of scizmometrie | to jump down and run away, and Cass dared not ask his new-found 
observations; and at his request the instrament had been | frivud to whip up his cattle. Conscious of his unshorn beard and 
structed It was in all essential respea! identienl with ragged carments, he kept his eyes tixed npon the roul. A voice 
Cone Eee Be re abt Hes peed ee that thrilled him called hisname. It was Mies Porter. a resplendent 
the scismograph which the speaker had exhibited to the! vision of silk. laces, and Eastern flowers, yet actually running, 
Society more than a year ayo, but there were & number of| with some of her old dash aud freedom, beside the wagon. As the 
improvements in detail, chictly with the object of facilitating | astonished teamster drew up before this splended apparition, she 


. . ~s . auted : 

ifs ndjustinent and use. Mr. Ewing pointed these out and P WI ed oat) 

. ; . : “Why did you make me run so far, and why didn't you 
illustrated the action of the instrument ; after which the y : : y yomtoes 


: ap?” 
mecting was adjourned, : 
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Cass, trying to hide the patches on his knees with a newspaper, 
stammered that he had not seen her. - 

* And you did not hold your head down purposely ?” 

* No.” said Cass. 

‘Why have you not been to Red Chief? Why didn’t you answer 
my message about the ring /” she asked, swiftly. 

“You sent nothing but the ring,” said Cass, coloring, as he 
glanced at the teamster. : 

“Why. (af was a meseace, you born idiot!” 

Cass stared. The teamster smiled. Miss Porter looked auxious- 
ly at the wagon. “I think I'd like aride iu there; it looks awfully 
youd.’ She glanced mischievously around at the lingering and 
curious congregation. ‘* May 1?” 

tut Caas deprecated that proceeding strongly. It was dirty ; he 
Was not sure it was even wholesome : she would be xe uncomfortable ; 
he, him-elf, wasonly going a few rods further, and in that time she 
might ruin her dress 

“Oh, yes.” she said, a little bitterly; “ certainly, my dress must 
be leoked after. And—what else?” 

People might think it strange, and believe I had invited you,” 
continued Cass, hesitatingly. 

“ When I had only invited myself: Thank you: Good-bye.” 

She waved her hand, and-stepped back from the wagon. Cass 
would have given worlds to recall her, but he sat still, and the 
vehicle move on in moody silonce. At the first cross-road he 
jumped down. ** Thank you,’ he said to the teamster. ‘You're 
welcome,” returned that gentleman, regarding him curiously. “ but 
the next time a gal like that asks to ride in this yer wagon, I reck- 
on | won't take the vote of no deadhead passenger. Adios, young 
fellow. Don’t stay out late ; yo might be run off with by some gal 
and what would your mother say?” Of course the young man 
could but look unutterable things and walk away, but even in that 
dignified action he was conscious that its efiect was somewhat 
mitigated by a large patch from a material originally used as a 
flour-sack, which had repaired his trousers, but which still bore the 
ironical legend, ‘‘ Best Superfine.” 
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The summer brought warmth, and promise. and some blossom, if 
not absolute fruition, to Blazing Star. The long days drew Nature 
into c'oser communion with the men, aud hopefulness followed the 
dizeontent of their winter seclusion. It waa easier, too, for Capital 
to be wooed and won intomaking a picnic into these mountain 
solitudes than when hizh water stayed the fords, and drifting snow 
the Sierran trails. ‘At the close of one of these Arcadian days Cass 
was emoking before the door of his lonely cabin, whew he was aston- 
ished by the onset of a dozen of his companions. Peter Drum- 
mond, far in the van, was waving a newspaper like a victorious 
banner, ‘ All's right now, (ass, old man !" he panted, as he stop- 
ped hefore Cass and shoved back his eager followers. 

“What's all right?” said Cages, dubiously. 

“ You ! Youkin rake down the pile now. You're hunky ! You're 
on velvet. Listen!” . : 

He opened the newspaper, and read, with annoying deliberation, 
ar follows : 

“TLost.—I1f the finder of a plain gold ring bearing the engraved 
inscription, ‘* May to Cass.” alleged to have been picked up on the 
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(Continued from last We cok.) 


A few davs after the stage-conach incilent, Mountain Charley 
drew up beside Cass on the Blazing Star turnpike, and handed him 
a small packet. 

© f was told to vive ye that by Miss Porter. Hnsh---Listen 2 [t's 
that doevoned old rin o° years that’s bin tn all the papers. She's 
bambeoried that sap-beaded country judge, Boompointer, into 
givin’ it to her, Take my advice aud sling it away fur some other 
feller to pick up and get loony over. That's all.’ 

‘©})id she say anything 2 asked Cass, anxiously, as he received 
his lost treasure somewhat coldly. 

“Well, yes, I reckon. She asked me to stand betwixt Hornsby 
and you. o don't yow tackle him, and Ill see Je don’t tackle 
you,’ and with a portentious wink Mountain Charley whipped up 
his horses and was gone. 

Cass opened the packet. it contained nothing but the ring. 
Unmitivated by any word of greeting, remembrance, or even rail- 
lery, it gecined almost an insull.  dlad she intended ‘to flaunt his 
folly in his face. or had she beheved he still mourned for it, and 
deemed its recovery a sufficient reward for his slight service, and 
cast this symbol of folly and contempt in the dust of the mountain 
yond, And had she not made his huiniliation complete by beguing 
Charley's interference between him and his enemy ) Te would go 
home, and send her back the handkerchirf£ she had given hin. 
But here the unromantic reflection ¢hat, although he had washed it 
that very afternoon in the golitule of his own cabin, he could not 
possibly iron it, Dut must send it “‘reughdried,” stayed his indig- 
nant fcet. 

Mwo or three days, a weck, a fortnight even, of this hopeless re- 
rentment filled Caxs’s breast. ‘Then the news of Kanaka Joe's 
acquittal in the State cont momentarily revived the story of the 
ring, and revamped a few stale jokes in the camp, But the interest 
soon flagged : the fortunes of the Jittle cominunity of Blazing Ster 
had been for some mouths failing ; and with carly snows in the 
mountaing, and wasted capital in fruitless schemes on the river, 
there wns little room for the indulgenoe of that lazy and original 

‘our which belonged to their lost youth and prosperity. Blazing 

tar truly, in the grim figure of their slang, was played out.” 

Not dij; out, worked out, or washed out, but dissipaled in a year 
of speculation and cliance. 

Agaiust. this tide of fortune Cass struggled manfully, and even 
evoked the slow praise of hig companions, Better still, he won a 
certain j'rilec for himeclf, in himself, in a consciousness ef in: 
crossed strength, health, power, and gelf-reliance. Me began to 
torn his mer ee and perception to some practical ac- 
connt, eae a roe WO.Mlincoveries which quite startled his 

‘ ™ Conservative companions. Neverthe- 
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“And you see,” he added, “ how darned lucky you are. 


Boompointer don't give it back to ye, it’s all the same.” 

“And they say nobody but the finder need apply,” interrupted 
another. ‘‘That shuts out Boompoiuter, or Kanaka Jve for the 
matter o’ thatr’ 

“It’s clar that it means you, Cass, cz much cz if they'd given your 
name,” added a third. 

For Miss Porter's senke and his own, Cass had never told them of 
the restoration of the ring, and it was evident that Mountain 
Charley had also kept silent. Cass could not speak now without 
violating a secret, and he was pleased that the ring itself no loner 
played an important part in the mystery. But what was tha: 
mystery, and why was the ring secondary to himself? Why was se 
much stress laid upon his finding it? : ' 

“You see,’ said Drummond, as if answering his unspoken 
thought, ‘that ‘ar gal—for it is a gal, in conrse—hez read all about 
it in the papers, and hez sort o’ took a shine toye. Jt don't make 
a bit o’ difference who in thunder Cass is or ux, for I reckon she’s 
kicked him over by this time—” 

**Sarved him right, too, for losing the girl's ring, and then 
lying low and keeping dark about it,” interrupted a sympathizer. 

‘‘ And she's just weakened over the romantic, high-toned 
way you stuck to it,” continued Drummond, forvetting the sareasims 
he had previously hurled at this romance. Indeed, the whole camp, 
by this time, had become convinced that it had fostered and devel- 
oped a chivalrous devotion which was now on the point of pecuni- 
ary realization. It was generally accepted that “she” was the 
daughter of this banker, and also felt that in the circumstance: the 
bappy father could not do less than develop the resources of Blaz- 
ing Star atonce. Even if there were-no relationship, what eppor. 
tunity could be more fit for presenting to capital a locality that 
" even produced engagement-rings, and. as Jim Fauquier put it, " tlie 
men ez knew how to keep ’em.” It was this sympathetic Virginian 
who took Cass aside with the following generous suggestion: “If 
you find that you and the old gal couldn't hitch hosses, owin’ to 
your not likin’ red hair or a gaime leg, [it may here be recorded that 
Blazing Star had, for no reason whatever, attributed these unpre- 
possessing qualities to the mysterious advertiser,] you might let wv: 
in. You might say ez how I used to jest worship that ring with 
you, and allers wanted to borrow it on Sundays. If anything comes 
of it—why, we've pardners 2” 

A serious question was the outfitting of Cass for what now was 
felt to be a diplomatic representation of the community. His gar- 
ments, it hardly need be said, were inappropriate to any wosing 
except that of the “ maiden all forlorn.” which the advertiser clear- 
ly waz vot. ‘‘ He might.” suggested Fauquier, ‘drop in, jest as he 
is—kinder ag if he'd got keerless of the world, being Jovesick.’ But 
Cass objected strdbugly. and was borne ous in his objection by hes 
younger comrades. At lasi a pairof white duck trousers, a red 
shirt, a lowing black silk scarf, and a Panaina hab were procured 
at Rel Chief, on credit, after a jnudicions exhibition of the adver- 
tisement. A heavy wedding-ring, the property of Drummond. (who 
was noc married,) was also lent as a graceful suggestion, and at the 
last moment Fauquier affixed to Cass’s scarf su enormous specimen 
pin of gold and quartz. “It sorter indicates the auriferousy wealth 
o’ this yer region, and the old man [the senior member of Bookham 
& Sons] needn't know I won it at draw-poker in Frisco,” said au- 
quier. : 

‘Ef you ‘paas’ on the gal, you can hand it back to me, and /7 
try iton.” Forty dollars for expenses were put in Cass’s hands, 
and the entire community accompanied him to the cross-rands, 
where he was to incet the Sacramento stage-coach, which eventually 
carried him away, followed by a benediction of waving hats and 
exploding revolvers. 


That Cass did nut participate in the extravagant hopes of his 
comrades, and that he rejected utterly their matrimonial specila- 
tions in bis behalf, need not be said. Outwardly, he kept his own 
counsel with good-humored assent. But there was something fas- 
cinating in the situation, and while he felt he had forever aban- 
doned his romantic dream, he was not displeased to know thi. it 
might have proved a reality. Nor was it distasteful to him to think 
that Miss Porter would hear of it, and regret her late inabi.ity lo 
appreciate his sentiment. If he really were the object of some 
opulent maiden’s passion, he would show Miss Porter how he conld 
sacrifice the most brilliant prospects for her sake. Alone. on the 
top of the coach, he projected one of those satisfying conversations 
in which imaginative people delight, but which unfortunuatcls 
never come quite up torehearsal. ‘ Dear Miss Porter,” he would 
say, addressing the back of the driver, ‘‘if I could remain faithful 
toadrenm of my youth, however illusive and unreal, can you be- 
lieve that for the sake of lucre I could be false to the one rezl pas- 
sion that alone supplanted it?” In the composition and delivery 
of this eloquent statement an hour was happily forgotten : the only 
drawback to its complete effect was that amisplacement of epithe! 
in rapid repetition did not scem to make.the slightest difference, 
and Cass found himself saying : 
false to 2 dream of my youth, ete.. ete , enn you believe DT eenid be 
Saithful to the one real passion, ete., ete.” with equal and perfect 
satisfaction. As Mixs Porter was reputed to be well off. if the un- 
known were poor, that might be another drawback. 


The banking house of Bookham & Sons did not present an itlu-ive 
or mysterious appearance. Jt was eminently pract.caland matter 
of fact ; it was obtrusively open and wleesvir nobety world bese 
thought of leaving a seeret there that would linve boon dnmovigatly 
circulated over the counter. Cass fel aaaurcomfortiib e sens oi 
inceneruity in himself. in his story, in his tveastre, fa this tem gle 
of disenchan‘ing realism, 
sed mau he was holding prominently im lis hic dan cuvolope con- 
taining the ring and advertisemeut asa voucher for his intrus oi, 
When the nearest clerk took the envelope frum his hand, opexed it, 
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It ain't i took out the ring 
necessary for you to produce the ring. So if that ol biled owl of a. 


| sw red, but bam se anxions, 
‘ Deur Miss Porter, if I could be! the inquest that the ving had been f6und on the buily of the unfor- 


With the awkwardness of me enarrise | 
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revarned if, and said briskly: ‘* T’other shop, 
hext door, young man,” and turned tu asvother customer, 

Cass rieppe] to the door, saw that ‘t’other shop” was a pawn 
pbroker’s. and returned again with a flashing eye and heightened 
color, “It's an advertisement [ have come to answer,” he began 
again, 

The clerk cast aglanee ab Cass’s scarf and pin. 
Yesferday—no room for any more,” he said, abruptly. 

Cass grew white. Bat his oll experience m Blazing Slar reparice 

himin good elead. “Tfies gover place you mean,” he said, 
(cooly, “* Dreckon you night puta dozen men in the hole you're 
pratilia’ round in: bat it’s this advertis snent Dm after. [Lf Bookham 
isnt in, maybe youll send me one of the grown up sons.” The 
| production of the newspaper, and some laushter from the bystanders, 
link its effects. ‘Lhe pert youne clerk retired, and returned to lead 
ithe way to the back parlor Cass’s heart sauk again as he was 
confronied by adark, iron-gray man, in drers, features, speech, 
| and action unc mprouisingly opposed to Cass, his ring. and his 
‘romance. When the young mau had tol:) his story, and pruduced 
his treasure, he paused. The banker scarcely glanced at it, but said 
impatiently : 

“ Well—your papers.” 

“My papers |” 

“Yes. Proof of your identily. You say your name is Cass Beard. 
: ! What have you got to prove it? How can I tell who you 
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| * Place taken 
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are?" 

To asensitive man there is noform of suspicion that is as bewilder- 
ing and demoralizing at the moment as the question of his identity. 
Cass felt the insult in the doubt of his word, and the palpable sense 
of his present inability to prove it. The banker watched him keen- 
ly, but not unkindly. 

**Come,” he said, at length, “ this is not my affair ; if yon can 
legally satisfy the lady for whom I am only avent, well and good. 
I believe you can; I only warn you that you must. Aud my pre- 
sent inquiry was to keep her from losing her time with impostors— 
a class I don't think you belong to. There's her card, (tood-day.” 


” Tt was vot the banker’s daughter. The first 
illusion of Biazine Star was rudely dispelied. But the care taken 
by the capitalist to shield her from imposiure indicated a person of 
wealth, Of ber youth and beauty Cass no Jonger thowsht.  ~ 

‘The address given was not distant. With a beating. heart he 
rung the bell of a respectable-lovking house, aud was ushered into 
aprivate drawing-room. Instinctively he felt that the room was 
only temporarity inhhabited—an air peeullar to the best lodeines— 
and wien Che door opened apon a talliadyin deep mourniney, he was 
slill more convinced of an incongruity between the occupant and 
her surronndings, With asmile that vacillated between a habit of 
familiarity and ease, and a restraint, she inotioned him = ton chair. 

“Miss Mortimer” was still vouns, stil handsome, still fashion- 
ably dressed, and aliractive, Prom her iirst greeting to the end of 
the interview Cass feit that she knew all about him. Uhis reheverd 
him feom the euus of proving his ilentity, bub seemed to pub him 
| yaguely ata disadvantace. Jt increased his sense of inexperience 
and youthfulness. : 

‘*L hope you will believe.” she besan, * that the few questions I 
have to ask you are to sali-fy my own heart, and for ro other pur- 
i pose. She smiled sadly as she wenton.,  **]lad it been otherwise, 
} ehonld have instituted a lewal ineuiry, and left this interview to 
sume one cooler, calmer, and Jess interested than myself. But I 
think—dveve—L ean trast yon. Perhaps wo women are weak and 
i foolish to talk of an fastinet, and when you know my story you may 
[have reason to believe that bat little dependence era be placed on 
iehof ss Dut Dam nol wrong in saying —am 12? (with 2 sad simile.) 
“that you are not above that weakness?" She paused, closed her 
lips Gightiv. and vracsped hey hauds before her ‘ You say you 
found that ring in the read some three months before —the—the— 
you know what [ meau—the body—was discovered?” 
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You thought it might have been dropped by some one in pas- 
sing?” 


“T thought so, yes--il belonged to no one in camp.” 
“* Before your cabin, or on the highway?” 
“ Before my cabin.” . 
“You are avre 2?” ‘There was something so very sweet amd cad 
in her smile that ib oddly made Cass culor. 

“* But my cabin ia near the road,” he suggested, 

“Tsec. And there was nothing e!se—no paper nor cnvelope 2?” 

Nothing.’ 

“And you kept ib beeavse of the ofd. resemblance one of the 
names bore ty yours.” 

‘* Ves.” 

“For no other reason 2” 

“None.” Yet Cass felt ha was blushing, 

“Yow! forgive my ‘repeating a cusstion vou have -alrealy an- 
There was some attempt to prove at 


tanateinan. Bat voutell ine ii was nei so%” 

* Tecan swear it.” 

“Good Gol—the traiter!” She togk a herriel step forward, 
turned to fhe window, and then came beck to Cass with a voice 
broken with emotion, db have tetd ven J eould trust yor. Thet 
7) . 
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Cass started. ‘‘ And his name was as 

“ Part of your Christian name. Cass—Henry Cass.” sis 

‘‘You seo why Providence seems to have brought that ring to 
you,” she went on. ‘‘ But you ask me who, knowing thie, I am so 
eager to kuow if the ring was found by you in the road, or if it was 
found on his body. Listen. It is part of my mortification that 
this man once showed this ring, boasted of it, staked and lost it at 
a gaming-table to one of his vile comrades.” —- 

“ Kanaka Joe,” said Cass, overcome by a vivid recollection of 
Joe’s merriment at the trial. 

‘The same. Don’t you see,” she said, hurriedly, “if this ring 
had been found on him I could believe that somewhere in his heart 
he still kept respect for the woman he had wronged. [ama 
woman—a foolish woman, I know—but you have crushed that hope 
forever.” : 

“ But why have you sent for me?” asked Cass, touched by her 
emotion. 

‘¢To know it for certain,” she said, almost fiercely. ‘‘ Can you 
not understand that a woman like me must know a thing once and 
forever? But youcan help me. I did not send for you only to 
pour my wrongs in your ears. You must take me to this place ; to 
the spot where you found the ring; to the epot where you found 
the body: to the spot where—where fe lies. You must do it 
secretly, that none shall know me.” 

Cass hesitated. He was thinking of his companions and the col- 
lapse of their painted bubble. How could he keep the secret from 
them ? 

“If it is money you need, let not that stop you. I have no right 
to your time without recompense. Do not misunderstand me. 
There has been a thousand dollars awaiting my order at Bookham's 
when the ring should be delivered. It should be doubled if you 
help me in this last moment.” 

It was possible. He could convey her secretly there. invent 
some story of a reward delayed for want of proofs, and afterward 
share that reward with his friends. Ie answered promptly, ‘I 
will take you there.” 

She took his hands in both of hers, raised them to her lips, and 
smiled. The shadow of grief and restraint seemed to have fallen 
from her face, and a half mischievous, half coquettish gleam in 
her dark eyes touched the susceptible Cass in so subtle a fashion 
that he regained the street in someconfusion. He wondered what 
Miss Porter would have thoug!t. But was he not returning to her 
a fortunate man, with one thousand dollars in his pocket’? Why 
should he remember he was handicapped by a pretty woman and a 
pathetic episode? It did not make the proximity less pleasant that 
evening, nor did the recollection of another ride with another 
Woman obtrude itself upon those consolations which he felt it hik 
duty, from time to time, to offer. It waa arranged that he should 
leave her at the Led Chief Hotel, while he continued on to Blazing 
Star, returning at noon to bring her with him when he could 
do it without exposing her to recognition. The gray dawn 
came soon enough, and thecoach drew up at Red Chief, while the 
lights in the bar-room and dining-room of a hotel were still strug- 
gling with the far-flushing east. Cass alighted, placed Miss Morti- 
mer in the hands of the landlady, and returned tothe vehicle. It 
was still musty, close. and frowsy with half-awakened passenyers. 
There was a vacated scat on the top, which Cass climbed up to, and 
abstractedly threw himself beside a figure mufHed in shawls and 
rugs. There was a slight movement among the multitudinous 
enwrappings, and then the figure turned to him and said, dryly : 
“Good morning.” It was Miss Porter! : 

‘* Have you been long here?” he stammered. 

** All night.” F 

He would have civen worlds to leave herat that moment. He 
would have jumped from the starting coach to save himself any 
explanation of the embarassment he was furiously conscious of 
showing, without, as he belicved, any adequate cause. And yet, 
like all inexperienced, sensitive men, he dashed blindly into that 
explavation ; worse, he even told his secret at once, then and there, 
and then sat abashed and conscience-stricken, with an added sense 
of its utter futility. 

“ And this,” summed up the young girl, with a slight shrug of 
her pretty shoulders, ‘is your May ?” 

Cass would have recommenced his story. 

*‘No; don’t, pray.’ It isn’t interesting or original. Do you 
believe it 2” . 

“T do,” said Case, indignantly. 

“How lucky ! Then let me go to sleep.” 

Cass, still furious, but uneasy, did not again address her. When 
the coach stopped at Blazing Star she asked him indifferently : 

“When does this sentimental pilgrimage begin ?” 

“T return for her at one o'clock,” replied Cass, stiffly. 

He kept his word. He appeased his eager companions witha 
promise of future fortune, and exibited the present and tangible 
reward. By a circuitous route, known only.to himself, he led Miss 
Mortimer to the road before the the cabin. There was a pink 
flush of excitement on her somewhat faded check. 

‘* And it was here ?” she asked eagerly. 

**T found it here.” 

“ And the body ?” 
“Phat was afterward. Over in that direction, beyond the clump 
of buckeyes, on the Red Chief turnpike.” 

** And any one coming from the road we left just now and going 
to---to—tint place would have to cross just here? Tell me.” she 
said, with a strange laugh, laying her cold, nervous hand on his, 
“*wouldu’t they 7” 

“They would.” 

* Let us go to that place.” 

Cass stepped out briskly to avuid observation, and gain the woods 
beyond the highway. ‘“ You have crossed here before,” she said. 
‘* There seems to be a trail.” 

“ IT may have made it; it’s a short cut to the buckeyes,” 
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“You never found anything elee on the trail?” 

“You remember, I told you before, the ring was all I found.” 

‘‘ Ah, true,” she smiled, sweetly; “it was that which made it 
seem so odd to you. I forgot.” 

In half an hour they reached the buckeyes. During the walk she 
had taken rapid cognizance of everything in her path. When they 
crossed the road, and Cass had pointed out the scene of the murder, 
she looked anxiously around. 

‘‘ You are sure we are not seen ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“You will not think me foolish if I ask you to wait here while I 
go in there’’—she pointed tothe ominous thicket near them— 
“alone?” She was quite white. 

Cass’s heart, which had grown somewhat cold since his interview 
with Miss Porter, melted at once. 

“Go; I will stay here.” 

He waited five minutes. She did not return. What if the poor 
creature had determined upon suicide on the spot where her faithless 
lover had fallen? He was reassured in another moment by the 
rustle of skirts in the undergrowth. | 
- “JT was becoming quite alarmed,” he said, aloud. 

‘You have reason to be,” returned a hurried voice. He slarted. 
It was Miss Purter, who stepped swifty out of the cover. “ Look !” 
she said ; ‘ look at that man down the road. He has been tracking 
you sige ever since you left the cabin. Do you know who he is?” 

“4 No." 

“Then listen. It is three-fingered Dick, one of the escaped road 
agents. I know him.’ 

‘* Let us go and warn her,” said Cass, cagerly. 

Miss Porter laid her hand upon his shoulder. ‘I don't think 
she'll thank you,” she said, dryly. ‘' Perhaps you'd better see what 
she's doing, first.” 

Utterly bewildered, yet with a strong senso of the masterfulness 
of his companion, he followed her. Sho crept like a cat through 
the thicket. Suddenly she paused. ‘‘ Look!” she whispered, 
viciously. ‘‘ Look at the tender vigils of your heart-broken May !” 

Cass saw the woman who had left him a moment before on her 
knecs in the graxs, with long, thin fingers digging like a ghoul in 
the earth. He had scarcely time to notice her eager face and eyes, 
cast now and then backward toward the spot where she had left 
him, befure there was acrash in the bushes, and a man—the 
atranger of the road—leaped to her side. “ Run!” he said; ‘‘ run 
for it now. You're watched :” 

“Oh, that man, Beard !”’ she said, contemptuously. 

“No; another in a wagon. Quick! You fool, you know the 
place now—you can come later; run!” And half-dragging, half- 


lifting her, he bore her through the bushes. Scaroely had they 


closed behind the pair, than Miss Porter ran to the spot vacated 
by the woman. ‘‘ Look !” ehe cried, triumphantly—‘ look !” 

Cass looked, and sank on his knees beside her. . 

“lt, was worth a thousand dollars—wasn't it?” she repeated, 
maliciously—“ wasn't it? But you ought to return it! Seally 
you ought.” 

Cass could scarcely articulate. ‘ But how did you know it?” he 
finally gasped. 

“Oh, I suspected something ; there was a woman. and you know 
you're such a fool 1” 

Cass rose, stiffly. 

‘‘ Don't be a greater fool now, but go and bring my horse and 
wagon from the hill, and don’t say anything to the driver.” 

‘Then you did not come alone.” 

‘‘No; it would have been bold and improper.” 

‘€ Please !” 

‘And to think it sax the ring, afler all, that pointed to this,” 
she said. 

“The ring that you returned to me.” 

“What did you say?” 


“ Nothing.” 
“ Don’t—pleasc—the wagon is coming.” 
° ° e ° ° ° ° o 


In the next morning’s edition of the Lted Chitf Chronicle appear- 
ed the following startling intelligence : 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
FINDING OF THE STOLEN TREASURE OF WELLS, FaRkGOo & Co.— 
Over THREE ILUNDRED THovUsAND DOLLARS RECOVERED. 


Our readers will remember the notorious robbery of Welle, 
Fargo & Co.'s treasure from the Sacramento and Red Chief Pioneer 
Coach on the night of September 1. Although most of the gang 
were arrested, it is known that two escaped, who, it was presum- 
ed. cuched the treasure, amounting to nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars, in gold, drafts, and jewelry, as no trace of the property was 
found. Yesterday our esteemed fellow-citizen, Cass Beard, long 
and favorably known in this country, succeeded in exhuming the 
treasure in a copse of hazel near the Red Chief turnpike—adjacent 
to the spot where au unknown body was lately discovered. This 
body is now strongly suspected to be that of one Henry Cass, a 
disreputable character, who has since becn ascertained to have 
becn one of the road ayents who escaped. ‘The matter is now under 
legal investigation. ‘Ihe successful result of the search is due to a 
systematic plan evolved from the genius of Mr. Beard, who has 
devoted over a year to this labor. It was first suggested to him by 
the finding of a ring, now definitely identified as part of the 
treasure which was supposed to have been dropped from Wells, 
Fargo & Co.'s boxes by the robbers in their midnight flight through 
Blazing Star. 

In the same journal appeared the no less important intel- 
Cy which explains, while it completes, this veracious chro- 
nicle : 

It is rumored that a marriage is shortly to take place between 
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the hero of the late treasure discovery and a young lady of Red 
Chief, whose devoted aid and assistance in this work are well 
known to this community. 








NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 





The new tea steamer Stirling Castle arvived in Hong- 
kong on the 27th ultimo, having made the trip from 
Greenock in thirty-four days, the fastest passage on record, 
despite her being detained about four days beyond the 
usual time in passing tho Canal. ‘This vessel complies 
in every way with the requirements of the Admiralty ns a 
steamer for cruising or transport purposes. She embodies 
in fact all the improvements which have been stendily go- 
ing on.in the ten carrying craft since the days when the 


sailing clippers carried the cargoes round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





Never hns kite-flying been so- prevalont in Yokohama 
nnd the environs as duting the past few weeks. The vo- 
taries of the amusement have quite reversed the sensons, 
and adopted European fashion in this, as others of their coun- 
trymen have done in more important, respects. ‘Traditional 
Japanese custom has made the winter the period for what 
is a national sport, but in this merry month of May the 
brisk breeze makes the atmosphere resonant with the 
mournful hum of the vibrating cane or whalebone 
stretched: across the bow of the mimic bird. On the sand- 
hills near Katase, the present writer recently counted as 
many as forly kites—most of them more than ten feot 
in height, ench flown by a group of eager men, while along 
the wooden gangway partially bridging the spaco between 
the downs and Enoshima many people were twisting, with 
an energy worthy of a better cause, tough paper cords dis- 
tined to guide the flight of thoir buoyant pets. In the yard of 
n farm-house between Katase and the branch road to Kama- 
kura was, perhaps, the biggest kite ever manufactured in 
Japav. It was at least thirty feet high by about twenty 
broad ; and some rifts in its surfaco were being carefully 
repaired by men who had to gain access to it by 
means of a couple of Indders. It had been propped, 
in a slanting position, against the caves of a house 
whose summit it yet overtopped. Now this is carry- 


ing the pursuit of a joyous life a little too fur; and 


the brawny fishermen and peasants of the country near the 
holy island could find better employment for their thews 
thau tugging by gangs at the ropes which they have to 
twist to restrain these useless monstors of nerostation. And, 
even in this immediate neighborhood, a pleasant and in- 
vigorating pastime for boyhood has been converted into a 
serious nuisance to the community. Churlish indeed would 
he be who would begrudge a child the joy that it derives 
from the humors of its paper playmate ; but there are open 
grounds aud country-lunes where such pleasure can be 
chased without flicking the eyes of meditative passengers, 
startling timid horses, and compelling invective from the 
generally patient jinrikisha-drawer. Therefore it is with 
unmixed pleasure that the foreign public will learn 
that the police authorities have placed restrictious upon 
kite-flying in the streets. 





A correspondent remarks :— 

What a pity it is that the Kanagawa Kencho does not 
devote more care to the maintenance of the Tokkaido than 
it at present bestows upon that national institution, After 
the recent. rainfall the highway, even in the short distance 
of its course between Kanagawa and Tajisawa, was a sue- 
cession of quagmires, through which it was positively 
painful to see jinrikisha coolies and trap-horses toilsomoly 
struggling. It is notoworthy that the mended portions 
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of the road were by far the softest, having been repaired 
with clay instead of gravel. In some places it seemed 
that the contractors had even taken pains to sift out all the 
stone, in order to put the worthless and mud-making 
residue on the surfaces, heaps of good metal lying at the 
sides of the road, just where the bogs were deopest and 
most impassable. The writer, who is ‘a frequent traveller 
along the eastern sen route within this prefecture protests, 
and not without reason, that its condition is a permanent dis- 
grace to the local authorities ; and that the vested interests 
of a few privileged Government contractors ought to be 
made subservient to the interests of the country, as repre- 
sented by ensy traffic for goods and passengers. 


Cd 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that, on the evening of the 
5th iustant, the members of the Se:nen-kwui (Young mou’s 
Society) in Tokiyo, gave an entertainment to the Revd. 
Joseph Cook, in the Momiji Club, in honour of his visit to 
the metropolis. Among those present were His Excellency 
Johu A. Bingham, American Minister, Revd. G. F. Verbeck, 
and more than fifty Japanese gentlemen. Many addresses were 
givon and the meeting was much enjoyed by those present. 





According to the Choya Shimbun Mr. Gowland, of the 
Osakn Mint, has mado an assay of somo Korean golil 
bullion, forwarded by the Kiyodo Shokwai for analysis. 
Mr. Gowland is reported to havo said that “he was not 
previously aware that gold of such excellent quality could 
be produced in any part of the world.” 





We read that ten-sen satsu, artificially and ingeniously 
made to represent tokens of fifty sen, are doing consider- 
able duty among the unwary in the neighborhood of Yoko- 
hama. 





H.M. the Emperor returned to the Akasaka Palace at 2.30 
p.m. on the dth instant from Chiba Ken. ‘The soldiers 
who took part in the recent mancuvres have furlough fora 
week. 


_ [tis mentioned that M. Sonoda, of the General Police 
Bureau, has been despatched to Ishikawa, to investigate 
the causes of an alleged condition of discontent prevailing 
among the iuhabitants of that prefecture. 





It is said that the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce proposes shortly to forward some native yarns aud 
other staples to the Japaneso Consul at Shanghai. 





There isa rumour that the Press regulations are to be 
revised, with a view to rendering them more stringent than 
they are at present. 


The Choya Shimbun states that Mr. Terashima, President 
of the Senate, if his resignation teudered lately is accepted 
by the Government, will make a foreign tour. 





In consequence of a heavy rainfall on the 28th ultimo in 
Hokkaido, the Toyohira River overflowed its banka in the 
neighbourhood of Sapporo, washing away bridges and 
houses, and doing other damage to property. No loss: of 
life has been reported. | 


According to the Michi Nichi Shimbun the establishment 
of a Central Bauk is likely to be indefinitely postponed, as 
the rules for the guidenco of the institution are still under 
the consideration of the Council of State. 


SS 


The Hongkong Daily Press lias an article on the 


i“ Compradorie System ” in China, a system of which there 


are sigus that the days are unumbered. In a Jess degree 
perhaps, but still emphaticalby, the arguments employed by 
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our contemporary on tho subject as he knows it, apply in 
He traces the origin of the system to the 








this region, 
early days of foreign trade with tho great empire of the 
Kast ; the unfamiliarity of Westerns with Chinese mind 
aud mode ; the difficultics of the language ; and tho neces- 
sity for such a go-between as the compradore, who from 
m conveniencerand a buon, has become an excroscence and a 
drag upon commerce. As regards the Chinese language, the 
Hongkong paper remarks, with point, that it is by no means 
so difficult of acquisition ag is generally supposed, There has 
been, and no donbt there still exists, «a very common 
impression that Chinese offers almost insurmountable 
difficulties to the student, so many in fact that it requires 
the Inbour of almost a lifetime to aeqnire its aequaintauce. 
This is the common impression, bat. the renal fact is very 
different. © The practically 
arbitrary and the language having no alphabet as its found- 


writfen character being 
ation, it cannot be denied that the Inbour attendant upon 
the acquisition of the written character is so severe a tax 
uporthe student’s application, memory, aud perseverance 
that it need surprise no one that so few attempt it ; nor is 
it less surprising that of that number so few carry the 
attompt tosueccess. ‘Phe colloquia’ is, however, not difficult, 
the truth of which statement is becoming better recognized 
every day, and we have frequently heard it asserted by 


competent authorities that the Chinese spoken language is 


not moro diffenlt tuan German or Tindustani, As a 
matter of fuet the kuown difficulty of tho character has 
been erroneously aseribed also to the colloquial, Why, 


therefore, should not ths Europeans speak to the natives 
in their own langaage ? If they ean do so in Tadia and 


When this 
comes to pass, which need not be long, the fact that the 


the Straits Settlements why not in China ? 


compradorie system is an unhealthy and superfluous ex- 
It is 
a source of woutlerment Chat mereantile firms do not engage 


erescence upon the face of trade will he reeognized, 


their assistants on the waderstanding that they should learn 
Chinese collequial, or at least offer some encouragement to 
thatend. We think the time must and will come when 
thix shatl be the case.” 

The writer holds (hat, in order to render the compradoric 
system of any value whatever, the oflice must be preperly 
secured. The hollowness of the contrary has been from 
time to time bitterly proved, Hitherto compradores have 
in’ most cases found no difficulty in obtaining sureties 


to support them, gencrally ly the payment of 1 per- 


cenfage upon their commissions, But at the present 
moment there nre two powerful factors operating to 


achieve the downfall of the compradore, and they strike 
at the root of the whole question—namely, tho bogd for his 
fidelity. © Cases of dafhulting compradores now occur 
with such frequency that the sureties have evinced much 
uneasiness, No wonder, when tho defaleations, which they 
have to make good, so far exceed the consideration for the 
risk. Consequently tha sureties in several enses have re- 
tired before their friend the compradore seorches them. If 
therefore existing sureties withdraw, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the same causes will prevent others from 
Apart from this fecling of 
distrust there is vet another agent at work against the 
maintenance of the compradore’s position—the very embar- 


jnenvring the like lability. 


raxsed position of so many of the inflaential men amongst 
whom the sureties have usually been found. ‘Lhe Chinese 
say tht never hay Hongkong met so disastrous a time ns 
that GUM the © Jand mania” period, as compared with 
whieh the pinj. of 1466 was atrifle. Under the eirenm- 
aE a auitel faking also into consideration the adyaness the 
Uhinese are Miking in the irection of (rading with fire 
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eign countries independently of the European merchant in 
Chinn, our contemporary asks :—** Has not the time comg 
when the vitality of the compradoric system is in thé bal- 
ance ? Is not the timo soon to arrive when the ngency of 
the compradore shall be altogether abolished?” He con- 
tinues :— Tho system should never have originated ; and 
if inaugurated under the necessity of the times, should not 
By its means the Chinese gained a 
lever upon the forcign merchant, an insight into his deal- 
ings which he would have been better without, as in the 
end it must be omployed to the former’s detriment. The 
raison d étre of the compradore no longer exists ; his conti- 
nuance cannot be defended upon any logienl grounds ; his 
abolition, would restore the individuality of the merchant, 
who would then no longer be‘himself plus the compradore, 
But it will be said that the office saves so much trouble, 
and is cheAp, commissions coming from Chinese only. Pri- 
ma facie this is true; but the easo is obtained at the ex- 
pense of the merchant's efficiency and independence, while 
the cheapness will be no longer apparent whon the com. 
pradore makes heavy defulcations, and happens to be wnse- 
cured, or the surety proves worthless or decamps.” 


have been continued, 





Shortly after two o'clock on the 8th instant the O. & O. 
8.8. Oceantc from Hongkong arrived, flying the Portuguese 
flag ut the mainmast in token of having [His Excellency 
the Portuguese Minister, from Macac, on board. Mr. E. de 
Bavier, tho Acting Portuguese Consul, accompanied by 
Mr. i. Percira, nt once went on board in a steam-laurch 
to welcome ILis Excellency, who is now slaying at the former 
gentleman's residence. ‘The suite is composed of the ful- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. A. J. Bastos, Jr., Secretary ; 
J.L. WH. Milner and FE, Marques, Attachés; and Lieut. 
Palermo d’Oliveira, AZilitary Attaché. 


The Bukka Shimpo says that on the 4th instant about 
600,000 pounds of the new senso.’s tea arrived nt Yoko- 
hama by sea and overlaud. oo 





It is stated that the Government Printing Office is now 
busily engaged in manntacturing new kinsatzn of two 
also that paper tokens of five 


and five yen denomination ; 
sen will shortly be issued. 


Tho Michi Nichi Shimbun asserts that General 
Grant has sent an erder to the Oji paper-mill for ten 
thousand sheets of the floss-silk paper, which he so much 
commended for its strength duriug his stay in Tokiyo. 


The same paper mentions that His Excellency Inouye, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has been staying at Atami 
for some time, returned to ‘Tokiyo on the Gth instant and, 
that therefore the ‘Treaty Revision conferences will now 
he resumed. 











It is mentioned that the repairs to the ‘Finger Kan 
having been completed earlier. than, was expected, Mr. 
Sugi, Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household, left Kobe 
He 


in her on the dth iustant for Rin Kiu via Kiu Shiu. 
is expected to return to Tokiyo some time this month. 


A successful trial was made the other day of the new 
tram-enrs on that portion of the line which has been com- 





pleted in ‘Tokiyo, namely, from the new buildings of the 
company close to the railway to the Station at Shimbashi. 
The stables and coach houses have been completed, this 
portion of the work having been first undertaken, besause the 
association had acquired the temporary bnildiugs occupied 
hy the Exhibition at Ureno, and had to remove them 
Withiu a limited time. We undersiand that the inteutivn 
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is to press forward the operations as aR as possible ; 
but that several months must yet elapse before the lines are 
in working order. 


The proposed canal between Lake Biwa in Omi and the 
river Kamo in Kiyoto, to which undertaking the Home 
Minister has given his assent at the suggestion of Mr. 
Kitagaki, Governor of Kiyoto, will, it is said, require an 
expense of 2C0,000 yen, of which sum three-tenths will be 
contributed by the Government and the balance charged to 
the people of that city. The Mainichi Shimbun from 
which we quote the above adds that tho citizens are 
greatly perturbed as to the distress likely to be eansed to 
them by such an impost. , 


Serious fires are reported from Tatekawa-cho, Inaba 
province, and Takada, Yechigo. Inu tho former place, 
a fire which happened in the night of the 3rd- instant 
consumed one hundred and sixty houses, three or four 
godowns and one district office. In the latter, that occurred 
ein the forenoon of the 4th instaut, five hundred and twenty- 
one houses, six temples, one school and two godowns were 
reduced to ashes. | 
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Offiver’ 8 ee naa been already conferred upon Sir 
Thomas Wade, M. Bourée, and Herr von Brandt respective- 
ly ; while decorations of a lower grade have been bestow- 
ed upon M. Dévéria, M. Ristelhueber, and Mr. Walter 
C. Hillier. The next recipient of this honour it is 
believed will be Sir Robert Wart. ‘The conferments to 
members of the diplomatic bodies above referred to are, wo 
hear, in acknowledgement of the friendly services rendered 
by the various recipients during Ching’s recent embroglio 
with Russia.—MV. C. D. News. 





Referring toa paragraph Intely published in a recent 
London and China Express Vat a rumour was current in 
the Stock Exchange of a proposal to put the Eastori Banks 
under one management with a view to secure economy, anil 
do away wilh ruinous competition for business, the Straits 
Times says :— 

Some light is thrown on this curious and most ‘aprebaile 


rumour by the following Circular, which has been issued 
by tho Managers of the four Banks here :— 


Singapore, 14th April, 1882. 
Dear S1r,—In handing you copy of three resolutions 


-|agreed to by the Managers in London of. the Tastern 


A grand anniversary festival was celebrated at the 
Yasukuni shrine at Kudan, Tokiyo, on the 6th instant. 
Several of the Princes of the Blood, Nobles, Ministers and 
distinguished officers of the Navy and Army, and the 
entire ‘Tukiyo garrison attended, Horse-races were 
held, and in the evening there was a display of fireworks. 
At about 5 p.m. on thie first day a dispute occurred between 
some soldicrs of the Imperial guard and the gendarmarie, 
which was not quelled until three or four of the latter had 
been wounded, 


According to the F%ijt Shimpo, owing to the recent at- 
tack on Japanese at Gensanshin, Korea, on the 31st of 
March last, the Sonl Government has dismissed the 
Governor of Tokugen Fu, under whose jurisdiction that 
port is situated, and also the Commissioner for foreign 
affairs. 





It is mentionod that Mr. Shimadzu, and some gentlemen 
in Tokiyo, contemplate establishing an extensive shipbuild- 
ing yard at tho port of Toba, Shima province, with the 
view of doveloping the shipbuilding industry. 


According to the native papers, Kin Giokkin, a prominent 
Korean progressionist, who has been staying at Kobe for 
some time, came to Tokiyo on the 6th instant. 





Wo have been favoured with telegraphic advices an- 
nouncing the issue of an Imperial Decree which should be 
of special interest to our readers. It is to the effect that 
the Emperor has instituted au Order of Decoration called 
the Shung Lung Paohsing, or Siar of the Double Dragon, 
fo be.conferred entirely upon foreigners. Purely Chinese 
decorations, which consist of butions, plumes, the Yellow 
Riding-tunic, and such-like, are of course only adapted 
to tho native costume, and are so far anwearable by a 
foreivn recipient. ‘This order, however, will be suited to 
the foreign dress, us it consists of a coloured riband with 

a jewelled star attached. It ts divided into live classes, 
corresponding with the French degrees Grand Cross, 
Grand Officer, Commander, Oftizer, and Chevalier. 


of the first three classes is sub-divided into three sections, 


Hach 


so that there are eleven grades ino all, 
Grand Cross is to be conferred only upon sovereigns ; the 


second, upon full ambassadors. 
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Banks, for the future conduct of their business in India, 
Ceylon, China and here, we have to advise that action on 
same will be takon by us on and after 1st May. 

The first resolution explains itself, but as regards tho 
second we may add that in cases where the whole or any 
portion of a contract is not delivered during the calendar 
month specified in such contract, we are willing to receive 
sane thereafior, charging dd. ~ $ over the contract rate, 
for ench calendar month daring which delivery may be 
delayed. 

~The words “under forward contracts’? in the third re- 

solution will be understood as covering all contracts except 
those actually made during any mail week for such mail ; 
aud “current rates” in Singapore will be the rate at 
which interest on Overdrawn Current Accounts is being 
charged, 


We are, &e., 
For Oriental Bank Corporation. 
Jno. C. F. Grorce, Acting Manager. 
For Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, &e. 
F. C. Bisnor, AZanager. 

For Chartered Bank of India, &ce. 

Wm. DovcaL, Acting Manager. 
For Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

Epwarp Core, Acting Manager. 


RESOLUTIONS REFFERED To. 


I, ‘That on and after the July, 1882, (sic) the discount to 
be allowed to the Drawees or Acceptors of Document Bills 
shall be at the rate of one half per cent. per annum above 
the advertised rate of interest for short deposits allowed 
by the leading London Joint Stock Banks if the Bills be 
tnken up in London, or if in India, Ceylon, China, Straits, 
Japan, Mauritius or Australia, at the rate of rebate of tho 
day allowed by the Exchange Banks in India, Cey ton, China, 
Straits, Japan, Mauritius or Australia, as the case may be, 
and if taken up in France at the Bank of France minimum 
rate of discount for the time being, in Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany at national Bank Tate, nnd in America 4° 
but in all cases and in all places the rate never to exceeil 
five per cent per annum. 

II, That the Undersigned Banks herewith bind ¢hem- 
selves not to make of Exchange coutracts for forward 
delivery unless the dates delivery be speeifie:! in the con. 
tract, and the option for each specified delivery be restricted 
to one Calendar mouth. 

It was also mutually understood among the said Banks 
that they would recommend their Aventis nhread to confine 
heir forward business, as amneh as possible, to operations 
of not more than three mouths’ duration, 

IIL, ‘That Bills delivered to the Banks in the Inast un-. 


‘Three orders of the Graud {der forward contracts, shall uot be paid for earlier than the 
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day previous to mail day, unless under deduction of interest} made a most gallant resistance. Despite very heary 
for the difference of time at the Presidency Bank’s rate in| loss, they did not leave their posts until the French soldiers 
India, or current rates elsewhere. were actually over the walls of the fortifications. ‘The as- 
suilants had only a few men wounded. 














On the evening of his arrival His Excellency the Portn- ——— 
gueso Minister, altended by his staff, paid n visit to the Por-| Native papers say that IJ. I. M. the Mikado contem- 
tugueso Club, which was gaily decorated; and enthusiastic] plates a fishing tour in and about Futago, 
and many national toasts were drunk before the meeting 
broke up. : 





The new pyrotechnic company of 'Tukiyo has applied for 
permission to make a display on the Sumida river on the 
Tho native papers say that of late swords more than two! 20th instant. | 
feet Jong and spear-heads have been frequently discovered 
in the groves of the German and British Legations in 





Mr. Ikeda ‘Toyoshichi, one of the editorial staff of the 
Gifu Nichi Nichi Shimbun, who has been detained by the 
authoritios under stspicion of being an accomplice of 
Mr. Itngaki’s would-bo assassin, was declared innocent and 
released on the 4th instant. 


‘okiyo. The faet was communicated to the a 
Department, which, in its turn, immediately gave notice 
fo the Board of Metropolitan Police. After ravine 
inquiries, a servant, named Masuda Itaro, of fireman aay 


no Yosaburo, who goes back and forth in these Legations, “Pies Boch: “Shimbun publishes a rumour that His Ex- 


was suspected ; nnd so was arrested on the 2nd instant. cellency Oki, Minister of Justice, will be appointed 
: . ee ’ ; : ’ 
At first ho (says the Hachi Shimbun) insisted that he President of the Council of State, and Mr. Hosokawa, Vice- 


knew nothing of the charge ; but at last lisclosed that he Minister of Justice, will succeod him in the Judiciat 
was a favorite of both the German and British Ministers ; Dopartment 


that they consulted with him ou several recondite mat- 
ters, and asked him to buy for them surreptitionsly any 
quantity of Japauese swords, elc., promising him that when 
they had accomplished their great enterprise they would 
make of him a high official. ‘Therefore, snys tho manine, 
he has purchased arms whenever he has received his examined it, read the address of the owner on the entelope 
wages, and thrown them into the Legations over the walls. |! of a lelter which was luckily marked in Japane-e, restored 
Then he prayed that his doing so might be known to the | it intact and was satisfied, there being no one but a Japan- 
Ministers, by virtue of the charm of Kirishitan (as Chris- | ese at the house, with one yer. The servant foolishly did 
lianity was called in those bygone times when it was lnot ask the name of the man, to whom the loser would 
thought to be sorcery). Tere, the speaker suddenly stop- | willingly havo paid a far larger reward for his honesty. 

ped his discourse, and, inclining his head a little, 
said © All right ! Twill’ Then looking round, he addres- 
sed tho officials saying that just now the British Minister 
had asked him by telegraph to go to him, and go he must. 
On examination he has been found to be utterly insane, 
wherefore the policemen who tuok such pains to detect 


qa 


A gentleman dropped a pocket bovk, on the evening of 
the 10th instant, containing nearly twenty-five dollars and 
somo very important Ietters. Be if recorded to tho honour 
of the Japanese covlic that one of them who picked it up, 








It seems that a yang of skilful and bold burglars must 
be exploiting the Bluff. Another instance of their opera- 
lisns has been reported to us, the mothod of proceeding 
being exactly similar to that in the cases we have lately 
noted, viz: tearing ont venetians, to allow the hand to 
reach the bolts and open the doors. Fortunately, however, 
the thieves were heard in the middle of these preliminaries, 
and, unfortunately, effected their escape. 


Theo men-of-war Kaimon Kan and Tenriu Kan, con- 
structed at Yukosuka, are nearly completed. The former 
will, it is said, be Iaunched in the beginning of next year ; 
the latter will soon receive her engives. 


and arrest him are much discouraged. The Choya Shimbun, 
however, says that although he is mad he will be handed 
over to the Court instituted for the trial of petty offences. 


A fire broke out at Mitoshiro-cho, Kanda, Tokiyo ; at 
1.20 a.m. the 9th instant, and was not got under until after 
shout four hundred and twenty-eight houses had been enti- 
rely burned down and twenty-nine were seriously damaged. 
The origin of the confingration is attributed to incendiarism. 


Mr. Matsui, Chief of Police at Toyama, Yetchiu province, 
was shot and severcly wounded by some one unknown at 
the end of last month, on his return from a social meeting, 





As cholera is said to have appeared in Yokohama of late, 
the Sanitary Committec held a meeting in the Machigwaisho 
on the 9th instant to consider precautionary measures. 





It is mentioned that Mr. Itagaki, Mr. Nakajima and 
some others, will leave Osaka for Tokiyo on the 13th 
instant in order to make the necessary arrangements for 
the publication of a liberal paper; and for a great meeting 
of liberals to be held next June. 


The steamer Osta Maru, plying between the ports of 
Sakai and Tsuruga, in Yechizen province, struck. the 
hatoba inv the former harbour while steaming out on tho 
19th ultimo. The ship was wrecked ; but no. loss of life 
is reported. ‘The cargo of silk, valued at twenty thonsand 


A native paper says that. hitherto, in addition to tie 
yen, and other goods, lave been lost beyond recovery. : 


annual appropriation, a sum of fifty thousand yen .was 
yearly granted to the Government Printing Office as a 
subsidiary fund for industrial works ; but that lately, in 
accordance with the general decrease of the allowances to 
different Departments, this grant has geen abolished. | 





The Tokiyo lu Assembly have resolved to memorialize 
tho Home Minister to defray the expenses of the metro- 
politan prisons from the Imperial Exchequer, instead of 
charging them (o the local taxes, as at present. 








According to the Tokiyo papers, in consequeace of the 
Local Assombly of Ishikawa Ken having resolved to 
memorialize the Homo Minister to discharge the preseut 
Prefect of that province, the Goveruer has ordered the 
dissolution of the meeting. 


SS 


Lhe Lcho du Fapon has received a letter from a special 
correspondent at ‘long Kin, containing the following impor- 
tant news :— 


Thecitadel of Hanoi was taken by our troops on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of April. The assanlt was delivered after 
a bombardment lasting over three hours ; the Annamites 
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The socialist party recently advertising in Nagasaki, 
their opening sessions, are it is said, the croation of a Mr. 
Tarai ‘Vokicht, who in by gone years dediented much at- 
tention to the subject of promoting the prestige of the 
nation, but who lately has embraced tho idea of Socialism. 


er ee eee 


Captain Mason S, Cooper, late commanding tho steamer 
Courter, in the trade between Yokohama, Shanghai, and 
the Kurile Islands, wriles as follows to the Mew York 
Herald :-— 

HAS A NEW ISLAND BEEN DISCOVERED? | 


Commandant’s House, 
Navy Yard, March 23rd, 1882. 


To THE Eprror or THE FIERALD :— 


In reading the Herald this morning I noticed the arrival «f the 
steamer Devonshire at San Francisco, bringing the news of the dis- 
covery of a new island in the Kurile group, between Japan and 
Kamschatka. I ain inclined to thiuk tbat the Neooverer Las made kh 
slight mistake. I have cruised among the Kurile Islands in com- 
mand of the Courier and have been out in those waters for thirteen 
years. You cannot place any trust in the charts, because the Ku- 
rile Islands have not been properly surveyed and the charts are very 
old, having been copied from the Japanese and Russian, dating back 
twenty-five or thirty years ; the charts are not correct in the matter 
of latitude and longitude, some being as much as fifteen miles out 
in longitude. Off the southeast point of Paramushir Island, about 
one mile, there is a small island, not laid down on the chart and 
which very few persons know anything about. Again, off the 
southwest point, about nine miles, lies a small island about two 
miles in diameter, Shirinki Kotan it is called, also not on the chart. 
In fact the whole chain of Kurile Islands has more or less small 
islands and scattering rocks aud reefs known only to those who go 
every summer hunting for seals and otter. During the summer 
months the winds are variable, and it is difficult to determine which 
are the prevalent quarters. With south-southeast and soutl.-south- 
west winds the weather is always Losey, Lut the haze being dry the 
sun ia often visible through the fog. East and northeast winds 
bring rain and bad weather. With north-northeast and nortb- 
northwest winds the weather clears and the temperature is cold. 
It is cold with winds between north-northwest and west-southwest, 
and the air is dry and hazy. With the wind between south-south- 
west and west-southwest, the sky is clear and it is rarely foggy. 
The fog in which these islands are constantly enveloped, the violent 
currents experienced in a!l the channels separating them, the steep- 
ness of their coasts and the impossibility uf anchoring are such for- 
midable obstacles that it tries to the utmost the patience and 

rseverance of the mariner to acquire much knowledge respecting 
tke Kurile Islands. Onekotan and Paramushir islands are separated 
by an ampbitrite strait, which is about twenty-two miles wide, safe, 
and generally used by vessels goiug from Okhotsk to Kamschatka or 
to or from America. The currents in the strait are very strong, 
about six or seven knots per hour, aud where the tides meet it 
’ looks like breakers. My ship has been caught in those tides durlng 
a calm and spun aronnd likea top. Atone time the Kurile Islands 
belonged to Russia, but about nine years ago the Russians miade an 
exchange with the Japanese government, taking the Island of Sa- 
ghalin and giving the Japanese the Kurile Islands. Since then 
there have been no inbabitants on any of the Islands except Ku- 
nasbir, and which now has a Japsnes2 Governor and about three 
hundred natives, who spend most of their time in fishing and col- 
lect seaweed. Very little vegetation on the island, tle necessaries 
of life being brought by steamer from Hakodadi (Yesso) and Yoko- 
hama, Japan. About three months of the year (during winter) there 
is DO communication, as the bad weather prevents the steamers from 
landing. The following are the names of the Kurile Islands :— 
Kunashir, Chikotan, or Spanberg Island, Itrup or Staten Island, 
Urup or Company’s Island, Broughton or Makannera Is!and (Round 
Island of Broughton), Rebuutsiriboi or Chirnoc Island, Brak 
Chirnoef or Chirnoc Brothers, Simusir Island, Retoy Island, Ushi- 
shir Island, Rashna Island, Matna [sland, Baikoke Island, Musir Is- 
land aud Shiash-Kotan Island. ‘There are two islands, Ekarma and 
Chrin Kotan, lying respectively north-west by west five miles and 
west-by north twenty-four miles from the northwest point of Shiash- 
Kotani, Kharim-Kotan Islands; Onekotan Island, Makanrushi Island. 
At seven miles southwest of it is Aros or Rosk Island. 
Island and Aliad, the mostnorthern island of the chain, lies 
eleven miles from its northwest point. Shumshu Island lies off 
the southeast point, abont two miles, and there are two small 
islands, ealled North and South Seal Islands not on the chart. 

Kurile Strait is about three miles wide, but very dangerons on 
account of the strong currents and sunken rocks bonnding it on 
either side Little Kurile Strait is also dangerous. 7 

loping, sir, you will not think that I wish to contradict or 
deny that a new island has been discovered among the Kurile 


Islands, I remain, yours truly, 
MASON S. COOPER, 
Late Captain, steamship Courier. 





The tial trip of the Chuen Ho (Great Harmony), the 
most recent addition to the Chincso Navy, was successfully 
accomplished on the 25th ultimo at Shanghai. The vossel 
Was built in the Kiangnan Arsenal, aud launched in October 
last. No foreiguers, except employés of the arsenal, were 
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allowed on board during the trip. A North China con- 
temporary says that the Chaen Ho is “ apparently a very 
strongbuilt ship, and armed with five guns. The two on 
either side are brass guns, east at the Arsenal some years 
since, and appoar to be of a very primitive type. ‘The fifth 
gun is a 40-pounder Armstrong, and is to be used asa 
bow-chiaser. ‘Tho crew is entirely Chinese ; but wo were 
given to understand that th: engines would be under the 
superintendence of Mr. Alles, of the Arsenal, The 
Chinese mustered strongly, the éite of their community 
being present, including the ‘Taotai. Tho programme set 
forth was uo trip down the river, and then back to Kin-lo- 
yuen, where she was to stay for tho time being. Thero 
was a full Chinese brass band on board, and the ship was 
gnily decked with flags from stem to stern,” 


Tho Fiji Shimpo publishes the following telegram receiv- 
ed on the 9th instant by the Lighthouse Department at 
Yokohama from the same office at Hakodute :— 

“The night before Inst (? 7th inst.) a mail eleaner, 
atruck thee Lisht-ship bere, in passing. 
damage was cnuscd to tho latter. 
herenfter.” 


Considerable 
Details will be reported 





Mr. Guy, the mato of the Inte brig Mary, has arrived in 
Shanghai from Chefoo. He was shipwrecked Inst vear in 
that vessel at Quelpart, off tho Coast of Coren: the captain 
and wife were drowned and 18 Chinese seamen. Mr. Guy 
and 16 of the crew remained in Corea for cight months 
and suffered great privations, At Inst they met with a 
Chefoo fishing boat by which they all returned to Chefoo. 
—Mercury. 





The Shanghai Mercury ears from trustworthy Chineaé 
sourees that advices have been received of a fresh outbreak 
of the Mahommedan rebellion in the northwest provinces of 
China. The former head of the Mahommedan outbreak 
which took so many years to suppress, Ban Yeu-ho, has 
crossed the frontier into Ti with his bands. He was a 
native of Si-engan in Shansi, aad when first ha embarked 
upon his rebellious carcer he killed his mother and family to 
save from them falling into the hands of the [mperialists. Ile 
was afterwards driven into Russian territory aud was pro- 
tected by the Russians. The Chinese insisted for a long 
time upon his rendition, but the Russians refused. Now he 
has broken into Chinese terrifory with his bands into the 
Tien Shan Pei-la, cight miles west of Karashahr, and 
Li Chin-Chai, the Military Governor of Hami has 
sent three regiments of soldiers to check the rebels. It 
is further stated that there have been troubles between the 
Chinese and Russians respecting Ili territory. The Russian 


Governor insisted on being addregsed by King, the Gover. 


nor of the New Dominion, ae Ping-tu-ta-chén, which creates 
a difficulty, as the Chinese would thus place the Russian 
officials on equal terms. It is supposed that the Russians 
could have restrained the rebels if they had liked. 





The Rikken Seito Shimbun says that the desision of the 
Japuneso Naval Department and the American Consul in 
regard to the late collision between the Imperial yacht 
Finget Kan and the U.S. S. Alert was that the damages 
sustained by the former ship necessi(ated an expense of 
only about one thousand yeu for repairs, but those of the 
latter required one of somo ten thousand yen; which 
Japan ought to pay ; but that the accident having a matter 
that happened between two men-of-war, America has. 
declared that she requires no compensation ; and the ques- 
tion bas thus been adjusted amicably. 


Re 
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Feeling in favoar of the public election of the Ku-cho and 
Gun-cho (Magistrates of urban and rural divisions) seems to 
be gaining ground everywhere throughout the country. 
According to an Osaka paper some influential members of 
the Kiyoto Fu Assembly propose momorializing the Govern- 
ment on the subject, as the ‘Tokiyo and -some other local 
assemblies have already resolved to do, 





On the 11th instant tho ceremony of presentation of 
diplomas to thirty-five graduates was held in the ugineer- 
ing College. Among those present wore the Ministers of 
governl Government Departments, the Governor of ‘Tokiyo, 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Police ; the British, Ameri- 
can and Chinese Ministers, and many other native and for- 
eien gentlemen. 


The 0. & O. S.S. Belgie will leave for Hongkong at 10 
a.m. on Tuesday, the L6th instant. 


_—- 
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NIPPON RACE CLUB. 


SPRING MEETING. 


First Day—Monpay, May 8rtn. 

Judging from the number of people in attendance at the 
course yosterday afternoon, the Race-meetings in Yokohama 
have lost none of their popularity. And, sooth to say, it is 
a pily that they should, for they afford to all classes of the 
native and foreign communities n most agreeable holiday. 
Many people have taken advantage of the vacation to make 
country trips; yet the Grand Stand and Enclosure seemed 
just nas full as they used to be in the palmy days of the 
“ Silver and blue,” and “ Tartan’? stables. True, Majesty 
was to the fore to-day, as it used not to be in days of old ; 
and, barring a dust-bearing zephyr which commenced to 


beat ifs gentle wings about mid-day, tle weather was 
delightful—mild sun, and real May atmosphere. Our 
native fellow residents were in tremendous force, the road 
to the course being thronged from twelve till three with 
happy crowds of pedestrians and passengers in inuamerable 
jinrikisha. In honor of the Mikado’s visit the strects from 
the station through which he had to pass, all Honmara, aud 
the hamlets beyond the Bluff were decorated to the Lest 
of the means of their denizeus. As for the Grand Staud 
it is only justice to say that it was never more tastefully 
ndorned than en the present occasion, thanks to the un- 
remitting altention of Mr. Jarmain, to whom the Committee 
of the Club had wisely dolegatad the floral arrangements 
of the programme. His Ixcellency Sir Harry Parkes 
was early on the ground, and the diplomatic corps was ali 
but fully represented. With his usual punctuality the 
Emperor arrived, atteoded by only a small suite, including 
the Princes Higashi, *Fushimi, and Kita Shirakawa. 
Generals Oyama and Saigo were also present. His 
Majesty was received by the Foreigu Representatives 
and tho Stewards of the Race Club, in a very undemonstra- 
tive manner. Saluting them quictly, he passed to the pri- 
vate box prepared for him above the Stand, and appeared 
throughout to tako a truly sportsmanliko interest in the 
proceedings. Ile wore a General’s uniform, and looked 
well and hearty. His Majesty merits the thanks of the 
community for his gracions compliance with a popular 
wish ; as, to his presence, undoubtedly, the first day's mect- 
ing owes much of its suecess, 

The two starters, Messrs. Thomas aid Cope, dre sed in 
orthodox pink and boots, met the cortege at the 3 mile post, 
und nxccompanicd it to its destination, 

The Naval Band was in attendance, and added greatly 
to the onjoyment of a most enjoyable afternoon. 
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1L—Tne Grirrins’ Prate.—Value S150. For “td Yo 
Ponios that have never run inarace in ‘Tokio or Yokoe 
hama. Weight as per seale. Five furlongs. [nutranee, 
$10. 


Mr. Fojinami’s Hananato, 10st. 2108..... evecesees 

Tho Gunbakioku’s Mardzumi, 10st. 21s. .eseee 

Col. Sugura’s Kamutaks, 10st. 210s. .cccccceesseees 

Mr. Kawonishi’s Kabuto, 9st. 12lbs 

All four started. A long delay occurred at the post 

owing to the general refractoriness of the griffins, and 

to Kamutaki aud Kabuto bolting. When the quartetie did 

goawny, Hananoto jumped off with the lend, Kamutaki 

two lengths behind.. At the trecs, AZaidzumi enme up, 

und took second place, but could never reach the leader 

who won hands down by about four lengths, Kabuto being 
out of the race. ‘Time, 1.18. 


2.—'Tne CRITERION STAKES.—Value 8100. For China 
Ponies that have not won a race since Ist June, 1881. 
Weight as per scalo. Griffins 5 Ibs. alluwance, Once 
round. Entrance, $5. 


Mr. Waggott’s Snowstorm, 10st. 81D3.....00.00088 1 
The Buron’s Scamp, 10st. 31D8....cccccoessecseseee 2 
Capt. George’s Stiff Vind, 10st. Qibs......ec00e 3 


Out of ten entries only three ponies came to the post, 
They went away toa very good start, Scamp immediately 
jumping off with the lead, Snowstorm lying well back. 
These positions were kept throughout, till the straight was 
reached, when Snowstorm passed Scamp, and coming down 
the straight, a very good race took place, Snowstorm win- 
ning by a head through the masterly riding of Mr. Loxton, 
Time 2.18. 


3.—Tae Patrons’ Cur.—Presented. 
Ponies, Weight as per scale. 
Mecting, 1881, 7 Ibs. extra, 
Eutranee, $5. 


] 
2 
3 
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For Half-bred 
Winners nt the Aulumn 
Three-quarters of a mile. 


Mr. Okochi’s Alaku-un, 10st. 18lbs........0. ee | 
Mr. Okochi’s Sahurano, lOst. Gibs...ccccececseeeee 2 
Col. Sagara’s Tachibana, 10st. WOlbs....ceee scenes 3 
General Saigo’s Bon Rénd, Vist. dlls... ccceeees 0 


Sakurano yot away first, with Hasu-un second, Bon 
Réné thivd, and Tachibana last. At tho half mile Hadku- 
un took first place, his stable companion Sakuranoa ly- 
ing a few lengths bebind, Tachibana being still lust. After 
this the race was never in doubt, as’ Alaku-un won as he 
liked, his stable companion pulling up, ‘Time 1.33. 


For China 


Three-quarters of a mile. 


4.—Tne Dirtomatic Cur.—Presented. 
Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
KEutrance, S10. 
Mr. Hugo's Sunrise, lOst. LINDs....ccccccoeeeeeeee I 
Capt. George’s Roseola, 10st. L1Nbs....cceseseseee 2 
Mr. Durand’s Victor, 10st Qbs......cee.sceeeeeeeee 
Mr. Geoghegan’s Chief Mongolian, 10st. 11|bs. 0 
This wns a foregone race for Sunrise who took the lead 
at starting, the others close to him. At the trees Roseola 
took second pluce, Victor and the Chief being close behind. 
Coming down the straight Rosesla made his effort but could 
never reach Sunrise, who won in 2 common canter by about 
3 lengths. ‘Time 1.373. 


§.—Tne Rikvuaunsno 
Ponies. 


$5. 


Cur.—Presented. For Japan 
Weight as per sculco. Half a mile. Entrance 


Tho Gunbakioku’s Yamabuhi, 10st. 41bs......00. 1 

Mr. Kawanishi’s Kabuto, 9st. 12Ibs........0ese008 2 

Mr. Nicholas’ AZoujik, 10st. 1Olbs..........ce0e008 8 
Yamabuki weut away with the lead, closcly followed by 
Moujik. At the trees tho latter fell back ; and Kabuto 
took second place, but could never approach the leader, 

who won, hands down, by two lengths in 584 seconds, 


6.—TuHE Race Crus Cur.—Value 8100.) For China 


Ponies. Weight as per scale. Griffins at date of Meet- 
ing, OS tbs. allowance. One mile and three-quarters, 
Entranee, $5, 

Mr, Huge’s Sunrise, 10st. 111bs........08. wapsadees A 

Mr. Wu's Sumshine, 10st. 2tbs....e saviaws'ceaak 2 

Capt. George’s Stiff Vind, 10st. 2s.cccecccceee 8 

Mr. Durand’s Clown, 10st. dlbs....... ieucans Pere § 

Mr, Wayggotts Snowstorm, 10st. 8lbs........... . 0 

‘The O'’F lunagan’s Blue Ruin, 10st. dlb.......6.. 0 


May 18, 1882. 





The horses all went away toa good start, the Suns lead- 
ing, Snowstorm third. ‘These positions were kept till 
passing the stand for the first time, when the ruck began 
to como up, but the issue of tho race was never in doubt. 
Time 4.12. 


7.—THeE Spring Cur.—Valuo $100. For Japan Ponies. 
Weight as per seale. Winners nt the meeting 7 Ibs. extra. 
Griffing .at- dante of Meeting, 7 Ibs. allowance. Three- 
quarters of a milo, Entrance, $5. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Annandale, 10st. 6lbs......0000 1 
Mr. Kawanishi’s Katerfelto 10st, 6lbs............ 2 
Mr. Durand’s Palefrai, 10st. 8ibs........ okedegeuns 3 


Threo ponies went off to a very good sturt, Annandale 
Immediately taking the lead, with the others close up, At 
the-half mile Katerfelte came to the front and led until a 
short distance from home, when lie was caught by Zinandale, 
who won by about a neck. Palefrot was Inst throughout. 
‘Time, 1.394. | 


8.—THeE Navy anp Visitors’ Cur.—Presented. For 
China Ponies. Weight as per senile. Winners 7 Ibs. 
extra. Griffins at date of Meeting, non-winners, 7 Ibs. 
allowance. Que mile and a quarter. Entrance, $3. 


Mr. Hugo's Sunset, 10st. S1V8....... cocccsesseeees 


Mr. Durana’s Victor, 12st. 8103......cccecceesecees 2 
Mr. Akroyd's Dunn Brown, 10s*. 8lba........ 3 
Mr. Geoghegan’s Peep O’ Day, 9st. 10lbs...... 0° 
Capt. George's Basuto, 11st. Olbs...... eee daeeies . O 


A good start was effected. Passing the stand for the 
first time Sunset led, closely followed by Basuto and Dunn 
Brown. Going up the hill the positions were maintained. 
On reaching the summit, Basuto fell back, and Victor took 
second place, but could never rench Sunset who won 
easily, Dunn Brown securing third honors, ‘Time 2.523. 


9.—Tue Hatr-Brep MAIDEN Stakes.—A Sweepstakes 
of $10 each with $50 added. For Half-Bred Ponies that 
liave never won a race in ‘Tokio or Yokohama. Five ponies 
toenter and three ponies to start, or no race. Five furlongs. 


General Saigo’s Dublin, 10st. 4ibs....... sepeetes 1 
Mr. Fujinami’s Chitose, 10st. Olbs........scececeee 0 
Mr. Fujinami’s Sakuraka, 10st. 2lbs........ siiee 0 


Three out of tho five entered competed for this event, 
whicli was one of the most curious races ever witnessed. 
The emall fiold went away to.a good start. Cbitose’s jock 
trying to secure n good place clapped spurs to his horse 
which stumbled, and threw the rider. ‘Then the other two 
competitors went very well until, on coming into tho 
straight, Sakuraka bolted and flung his rider into ambient 
air, Dublin was thus allowed to come in quietly alune.— 
Timo 1.51. 


This was tho Inst race of the day ; and immediately on 
its conclusion the Emperor descended from his room and 
stepped into his carriage, driving away amid the vociferous 
cheers of the foreigners and his own people and being again 
led off the course by Mr. ‘Thomas. E 





Srconp Day—Tuespay, 9TH oF May. 

The second day of the races opened gloomily. ‘The 
attendance was good, owing, no doubt to the anticipa- 
tion that there would be good racing, xs was shown by the 
performances on the first day, ‘The course was rather 
heavy. ‘The attendance of Japaneso was not so large 
as on the first day, but they were still pretty well 
represented, Shortly before noon a drizzling rain 
set in, threatening to spuil the sport. And, indeed, 
the first race was run ina shower. The second race had 
almost the sume disadvantage of atmospheric influence ; 
but by half past two the sky bad become comparatively 
benevolent, but only for a time ; and the balance of the races 
were contested in vory unfavorable circumstances. ‘The 
Band of the. Kiododans playod sundry selections botween 
the various evouts. 


1.—Tne Maipen Stakes.—Value $100. For Japan 
Ponies that have never won a race in Tokio or Yokohame, 
Weight as per scale, Vivo furlongs. Entrance, $5. 
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Col. Sngara’s Kamutakic 10st. QU08,..c0ccseeceeeee ] 
The Guabakioku’s AZgidzumi, 10st, 2lby. oe... 2 
Mr. Kawanishi'’s Kabuto, Ost. 121s. cecccceesses 3 


The ponies all went off toa very good start, the bay cutting 
ont the running ata rapid pace, closely followed by AdZar- 
dzumi, and thus they raced nearly the whole way, Kamu- 
taki lying Webind. Coming down the strnight Kabuta 
bolted, and thus extinguished his chanee. Kamutahi was 
here set going, and coming up with a rush passed Wai- * 
dzumi, and won, hands down, by about 2 lengths. ‘Time 
1,204. 


2.—THeE Moncou Straxes.—For China Subseription 
Griffins only. A forced Sweepstakes of $10 each for all 
Subscription Grifflus, with S100 added. Woight as per 


seule, Winners nt the Meeting 7. Ibs extra, ~Threo- 
quarters of a mile. 

Mr. Walter's The Khan, 11st. Olbs.......... pause. Ul 

Mr. Pencock’s “Fumping Frog, 10st. 111bs...... 42 


The Baron’s Scamp, 10st. SIbS....ceseseceseseseees 3 


Mr. Durand ns. Occident, 10st. 81L8......000se00088 O 
Mr. Buchanan’s Peacemaker, 10st. L11bs ....+6 » 0 
Mr. Longford’s Kilmainham, 10st. 8lbs,......+. . 0 


A very good start was effected Fumping Frog ime 
mediately going to the fore, closely followed by The Khan 
aud the ruck, At the half mile The Khan deprived 
Fumping Frog of tlie lead, Peacemaker third. At the trees 
various changes in position (ovk place; when coming 
down the straight all the riders wero hard at work, but 
The Khan had the race in hand, winning by about one 
length, Fumping Frog second, and Scamp third. Time 
1.41. . 


3.—THE PROFESSIONAL AND. Press Cup.—Presented. 
For China Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winners at the 
Meeting 10 Ibs. extra. Griffins at date of Mecting, non- ~ 
winners, 5 Ibs. ullowance. Winner of No. 8, First Day, 


excluded. Onco round and a distance, Entrance, $5. 
Mr. Hugo’s Sunshine, 10st. 21L8.....cceceeeeeeeree | 
Mr. Durand’s Victor, 10st. 2ibs...... daccbdavteeccs 2 


Out of a field of thirteen only two came to the post. 
They went away (oa good start, Victor jumping off with 
the lead which he kept till near home when he was collared 
Ly Sunshine, who won by a length. Time 2.384. 


4,—THEe Lapirs’ Purse.—Presented. For Japan and 
China Ponies. Weight as per scale, with 7 Ibs, ndded. 
To be ridden by members of the N. R. C., and others — 
specially approved by the Committee. Half amile. En- 
trance, $10. 


Mr. Hugo’s Sunrise, lOst. DDs.cccccccorecsseceee 1 
Capt. George's Roseola, List. Allis....seseeeeseeees 2 
Mr. Geoghegau’s Chief Mongolian, 11st. 4ibs... 8 
Mr. Fajinami’s Hananoto, 10st. Q1D8... cee O 
Mr. Hugo's Sunhine, 10st. 121D8........sseeecseeee O 


This, the race of the day, brought out a field of five out 
of the seven entered and was very closely contested. 
Sunshine \ed at the start closely followed by Roseola and 
his stable companion, At the quarter mile Sunshine gave 
place to Sunrise und Roseola, the race finishing with 
Sunrise in the van, Roseola second and Chief Mongolian 
third. ‘Time 1.00 2. 

After the race the winning jockey, Mr. D’Iffanger, was 
led up to the Stand by his enthusiastic friends, and pre-. 
sented with the purse by Miss Parkes. Mr. D'Iffunger 
presented a bouquet to Miss Parkes and thanked her on 
behalf of himself aud the members of the N, R. C. for her 
gracious attendance, 


§.—THeE ‘Tra Cur.—Presented. For China Ponies that 
have not won a race since Ist June, 1881. Griffins at date 
of Meeting weight os por seale. Maidens 5 Ibs. extra, 
Other ponies 7 Ibs, extra. Winners at tho Meeting 7 lbs. 


extra. Penalties accumulative. Three-quarters of a 
mile. Tntrauce, $5. 
Mr. Duhail’s Castagne, 103t. 111b8.... +0000 00 rae | 
The Baron's Beckahet. 10st. 13lbs.......scccesees. 2 
Mr. Walter’s The Khan, 11st. O!b3.....ccececevees 3 


Mr, Geoghegan’s Peep O'Day, 10st. Slbs........ O 
Capt. George’s Stiff Wind, 10st. 7lbs............ O 
The O’Flanagan's Blue Ruin, 10st. 10lbs...0+ O 


A very good start was effected, Blue Ruin immediately 
going to the front, closely followed by the Khan and 
Castagne. Atthe half mile the Khan took second place 
but soon fell back. Here Castagne came up and rushed to 
to the front, with Buckshot at his quarters ; and after a 
splendid race down the straight won by half a length, the 
Khan being third. Time 1.40}. It may bo mentioned 
here that Castagne had but a very few backers and was not 
* expected to win. 


6.—Tur Necisut Staxes.—Value $100. For Half- 
Bred Ponies. Weight as per scale. Winner of No. 3. 
First Day, 10 lbs. extra. Once round and a distance, 
Entrance, $5. 


General Snigo’s Dublin, 10st. 4lbe......0e sleueek 2 
Mr. Okochi’s Hafu-un, 11st. 2lbs.... 0.06. seeds 2 
Mr. Fujinami’s Chitose, 10st. Olbs...ccceeseconsees 3 
Mr. Okochi’s Sakurano, 10st. GILS.......eeeee iver O 


They wont away to a brilliant start, Chitose cutting out 
the running at a rapid pace, with Dudb/in at his quarters. 
Going up the hill Dudb/in took the lead. At the half mile 
Sakurano took sceond place. At the trees he was passed by 
Haku-un who, however, could never reach the leader, the 
weight he carried probably telling against him and Dublin 
won by a good two lengths in 2.234. 


7.—Tne KanaGawa Cup.—Presented. For Japan Po- 
nies. Weight as per scale. Winners nt the Meeting of one 
rave 7 Ibs. extra, of two races 10 lbs, extra. Griffins at date 
of Meeting 7 Ibs. allowance. Once round. Entrance, $10. 


Mr. Kawanishi’s Katerfelto, 10st. 6lbs......+++. nae | 
Mr. Fujinami’s Hananoto, 10st. 2108 .....0ese0e 2 
Mr. Durand’s Palefroi, 10st. 81D8....0.0eeeeeesee 3 


The less snid nbout this race (?) the better. The start 
was wretched, Katerfelto being about 20 yards ahead of 
Palefroi, wha Palefros the same distance ahead of Hananoto. 
Katerfelto cnme in first. ‘Time 2.284. 


8.—Tux Crus Germania Cur.—Presented. For China 
Ponies. Weight as per senle. Winners at the Mceting of 
one race 7 Ibs, extra, of two races, or of No. 6, First Day, 
10 Ibs. extra, Griffins at date of Meeting, non-winners, 7 
Ibs. allowance. One mile and a half. Entrance, $5. 


Mr. Hugo’s Sunset, 10st. 121bs. ......ecescceeeeee 1 


Capt. George’s Basuto, 11st. OlLs.....0+00 heetos 2 
Mr. Akroyd’s Dunn Brown, 10st. 81D8...+.+004 3 
Mr, Durand’s Victor, lOst. 21D8...00-ccecceeesenees 0 


A beautiful start. Dunn Brown making the pace hot, 
closely followed by Sunset, Victor and Basuto lying a few 
lengths behind. On passing the stand for the first lime, 
Sunset wrested the lead from Dunn Brown. Going up 


the hill Dunn Brown again came to the fore, but it was: 


only on sufferance as Sunset was going ensily, At the trees 
Basuto vega to come up and challenged the leader but 
could not catch him, Sunset winning a good race by about 
one length. ‘Time 3.294. 


9.—'T'HE WeEIGaT Carriers’ Stakes.—A Sweepstakes of 

$10 each with $100 added. For China Ponies. Weight ns 

per scale, with 14 Ibs. added. Winners at the Meeting 5 

Ibs. extra, ‘Io be ridden by members who have never had a 

winning mount at n Meeting of the N. R. C., “ Welter Cup” 
races excepted. Onco round. 

Mr. Hugo's Sunrise, 12at.. 2iba..,......eeeeees Serre | 

Mr. Geoghegan’s ag Mongolian, \\st. 11lbs. 2 

Mr. Akroyd’s Dunn Brown, 11st. 8lbs.......... 3 

Capt. George’s Stiff Wind, \1st. 2lbs...... seeaees O 


A good start was effected, Sunrise showing to the fore 
with Dunn Brown close behind and in this way they went 
until reaching the 4 mile post when the old Chief took 
place. After 9 capital race ho was a good second to 
Sunrise the other two tailing off. The first and second 
ponies were ridden by the starters both of whom were 
among our prominent jockeys many years ago and who 
showed they could still well maintain the reputation then 
gained by them. ‘Time 2.224. | 





‘Tuirp Day—WerEDNESDAY, 10TH oF May. 
By the last day of the races the interest in the events, 
ai icast on the part of fyreigu visitors, when there is so 
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small a field ns was represented at the present meeting, is 
considerably damped. Consequently the Commiitee of the 
Race Club may congratulate themselves upon Lhe compara- 
tively largo paying attendance that occupied the enclosure 
yesterday. Among the visifars of distinction were the 
members of the Staff of tho Portuguese Legation, and ‘His 
Excellency Senhor Graga who having been precluded from 
attending by business in connection with his mission, only 
arrived late in the afternoon. ‘The services of the Naval’ 
Band had been secured ; and the weather was most pro- 
pitious, just such an atmosphere as jockeys and hunters pray 
for in their serious moments, and think of as Elysian in 
their dreams. Subjoined is the eategory of the events j— 
1.—Tne Harr-nrep Hanpicar.—A Sweep-stakes of 


$10 each, with $50 added. <A forced entry for all Half- 
bred Ponies eutered at the Meeting. Ounce round. 


Mr. Fujinami’s Chitose, 93t. 10lbs...... joaweards ae | 
General Snigo’s Bon René, 10st...... pisccteieseseek, o 
Mr. Okochi’s Haku-un, L18t...ccccecsecssccseceees 3 


Mr. Okochi’s Sahurano, 10st. 41lbs.........00.... O 


A good start was effected, the small black cutting out the 
running at a rapid pace, closely followed ty Bon Réné; the 
other two lying behind. ‘These positions were kept 
throughout, but had not Bon Réné bolied in tho straight 
the issue of the race would have been different. Haku-un 
wns third, the penalty being more than he could carry 
successfully to the post. ‘Time 2.06}. 


2.—TIne Bankers’ Cur.—Presented. 
China Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
4, second day, excluded. 


For Japan and 
Winner of Race No, 
Three furlongs. Entrance, $10, 


The Gunbakioku’s Yamabuhi, 10st. 4lbs......... 1 
Mr. Kawanishi’s Kabuto, Ost. 121bs............... 2 
Mr. Hugo’s Sunset, 10st. Slbg... .oe..ceceeeeeeee ee 3 
Capt. George's Roseola, 10st. 1118 ...........6+4. 0 


They all got nway ton fair start, Yamabuki showing to 
the frout with Kabuto and Roseola close behind, Sunset 
lying last. In these positions they finished, In -the 
straight Sunset ran wide and extinguished his chance. 
‘Time +4 secs. 


3.—Tue Weiter Cur.—A Sweepstakes of $10 ench 
with $75 added. For Japan aud China Ponies that have not 
won a race in Hongkong, China, or Japan in 1881 or 1882, 
and are not otherwise entered xt the Meéting. To be 
ridden by membors of the N. R. C. who have never had 
n winning mount, Japan Ponies, 11st. ; China Ponies, 


12st. Three-quarters of a mile. 
Mr. Buehanan’s Dartmoor, 12st. Olbe..........406 t 
Mr. Bell’s Distemper, List. Os ...... cess eeeees T 
Mr. Crusoe’s Oscar, 12st. Ols..... ccc cceeeeeeeeees 2 


Only these three faced the starter ; they went away toa 
good start, Oscar being immediately pushed to the front, 
the other two holding back, mae raced in this position 
till reaching the trees, where Oscar wns finished; and 
n ding-dong race resulted betweon the others, until one 
of the best races of the meeting resulted ip a dend heat. 
Time 1.424. 

In running off the dead heat, both ran neck to neck the 
whole distance to the straight when Distemper showed 
signs of distress, Dartmoor coming in winnor by about 
one length. ‘Time 1.413, one second better than the time 
of the first race. 


4,.—Tnre Japan Conso.atTion.—Value $150. For all 
beaten Japan Ponies that have run at the Meeting. Weight 
as per scale. Five Furlongs. Entrance, $10. 


Mr. Nicholas’ AZousis, Ost. LOIS 2... wesc eee ee ees l 
Mr. Kawanishi’s baie, Oat, EQ viioedues tenes 2 
Mr. Durand’s Palefrot, 10st. 8108... 02.0... sseeeee 3 
The Gunbakioku’s AZaidzumti, 10st. 2lby,....... ) 


Somo delay ‘was caused (hrough tho fractiousness of 
Kabuto, who would not keep still and bolted twice. When 
they did gonway Kabuto led, closcly followed by Mouth 
and Maidzumi, Palefroi lying \ust. Iu tlrese positions 
they raccd along till they reached (he trees, when AZai- 
dzumi fell back; nud Palefroi then tuok third place, but 
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could never reach the leaders, who came down the straight 
with their riders doing their utmost. After a splendid 
race Moujik won by about three quarters of alength. Time 
1.214. 


5.—Tue Cnina ConsoLvaTion,—Value $150. For all 
beaten China Ponies that have run at the Meeting. Weight 
ns per senles Once round. Entrance, 310. 


Capt. George’s Roseola, 10st. L11b3....:.....06. ] 
Capt. George’s Basuto, 11st. Olbs.......00...ee eee. 2 
Mr. Akroyd’s Dunn Brown, 10st. 8lbs ......... 3 
Mr. Durand’s Victor, 10st. 2lbs. ......... wee anaces 0) 
The Baron’s Buckshot, 10st. 8lbs......... scaeedes, 


The O’Flanagan’s Blue Ruin, 10st. Slbs......... 0 


Six fnced the starter; and managed to go off well 
together, Victor getting first away with Basuto and Dunn 
Brown close to him. In this order they went on until tho 
half mile was passed, when Basuto took first place, the 
ruck coming np. Then Roseola began to cut down his com- 
petitors one after the other, and in coming down the straight 
wrested the lead from Basuto and won by about two lengths, 
Dunn Brown yuilling up at the finish when further pursuit 
was useless. ‘Time 2.154. 


6.—TuHe Mitsu Bisai CoatLence Cup.—Value $500. 
Presented by the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steam Ship Company. 
‘To be won at two conseentive Meetings by the same Pony. 
For Japan Ponies. A foreed entry for all winners at the 
_ Meeting, except winner of Race No. 3, Third Day. Win- 
ners of one Raco, $10 entrance ; of two Races, $25 ; of three 
or more Races, $40. Optional to nou-winners at an en- 
trance of $5. | Entrance fees to be paid to the winner until 
the Cup is finally won. Entries to be made before Race 
No. 9, Second Day. Weight as per scale. Once round. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Annandale, 10st. 6lbs........ dane 
Mr. Kawanishi’s Katerfelto, 10st. 6lbs........... 2 
Mr. Nicholns’s AZoujié, 10st. LOMbs ......eeeeeieee B 


The Gunbakioku’s Yamabuki, 10st. 4bs......... 0 
Col. Sagara’s Kamutaki, 10st. 2lbs... .... 1.1... O 


Yamabuki juwped off with the lead, closely followed by 
Katerfelto, whose jock immediately after gave a pull at 
him, the rest well up. In this manner they raced round 
fo the trees, where thero were various changes of position. 
When coming down the straight the positions were 4n- 
nandale, Katerfeltownd Moujtk. A splendid race ensifed 
between the two first horses ; it looked very much like 
Katerfelto’s race, when Annandale gave a rush forward and 
secured the first place by a neck. ‘Lime 2,184. 


7.—Tue Compravores’ Cur.—Presented. For China 
Pomes. A forced entry for all winners at the Meeting, 
except winner of Race No. 3, Third Day. Winners of 
one race, $10 entrance, of two races, $25; of three or 
-more races, $40. Optional to non- Winners at an Entrance 
of $5. Entries to be made before Race No. 9, second day. 
Weight as per scale. One Mile and a quarter. 


Capt. George's Roseola, 10st. 11lbs........ re 
Mr. Hugo’s Sunset, 11st. Slbs....+.scccecessscevses 2 
Mr. Dalnil’s Castagne, 10st. L1lbs...........0005. 3 
Mr, Hugo’s Sunrise, 11st. 111bs........ pevesunccaae O 
Mr. Walter’s The Khan, 10st. T1s.ccoscesccscecee 0 


Mr. Hugo’s Sunshine, 11st. 21b8....s0000 sseeeeeee O 


They all went away to a good start, Sunrise being a hot 
favorite, and Sunset second in demand: although Roseola 
hind some backers. In passing the stand for the first time 
Sunrise led, hard pulled by his jockey, Sunset and Roseola 
racing nlong together with Castagne laying last. ‘These 
positions were kept until the half mile was reached when 
Sunrise shut up suddenly and fell back, thus leaving the 
race between Rosesla and Sunset, (he former making the 
best of the opportunity by winning the race by a good 
length from Sunset, Gastagne third. Time 2,49}. 


8.—Tne Spring Haspicar.—Value 8150. Handicap 
for Japan and China Ponies that have run at the Meeting. 
The Handieap to be framed as soon us possible after the 
Inst Race on the Second Day. Ouee round, Entrance 25. 


Mr. Tuzo’s SvatsAiie, L1st. MDs. ccc eeeee eee eee 1 
Capt. George’s Basta, 101, DIS, cccces ceeeeeee 2 
The Baron's Buckshot, 10st. 2os...ccc ccc cee ees ae 


Mr. Akroyd’s Dunn Drown, 10st. 21bs......0000 O 
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Mr. Geoghegan’s Chief Mongolian, 10st. 7lbs... O 


Mr. Geoghegan’s Peep O'Day, 9st. dibs. ...... 0 
Capt. George’s Stiff Wind, 9st. 10|bs........046 ) 
Mr. Durand’s Victor, 10st. 21Ds. ..scecseccseceees . 0 
The Baron’s Scamp, 10st. 11bs....cecsceseeeseeeees 0 


A long time was wasted throngh the fractiousness of 
Scamp who wonld not go back to his horses. Whon they 
did go Stiff Wind immediately went away with the lend but 
wns soon deprived of it by Sunshine, followed by Basuto 
and the ruck. In this manner they raced all round to the 
straight, when Buckshot and the others came up with a 
rush aud a splendid race ensued, Sunshine winuing by ono 
length from Basuto, a head separating second and third, 
Time 2.164. 


9.—Extra Racz.—Moxcor CoNnSOLATION :—For all 
beaten subscription griffius. Distance Half Mile. | 


The Baron’s Scamp, 10st. 81b8......seccccccsecseee 1 
Mr. Peacock’s Fumping Frog, 1Ust. 111bs....... 2 
Mr. Buchanan's Peacemaker, 10st. 11lbs......... 3 
Mr. Durand’s Occident, Ost. 8108.......0008 eevee O 


A good start was effected, Fumping Frog first showing 
to the fore, which position he was soon deprived of by 
Occident, who kept the lead till coming into the straight 
when he was finished. It then looked very much like 
Fumping Frog's race, but Scamp and Peacemaker began to 
come up, overhauling the leaders at every stride. Scamp, 
with “little Dick” up,.eventually won, Fumping Frog 
second and Peacemaker third. ‘Time 634 secs. 
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ON CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLANDS) AN 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 


— a 


(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 

‘The following is the text of a lecture delivered by Admiral 
Yenomoto at a meeting of the Tokiyo Chigaku Kio-kwai 
(United Geographical Society) held on the 24th of February 
last. The speaker gives thorough details of the conditions 
of the iurile Islands; and the narrative has much that in 
many respects is new to us, wherefure we reprint it in fall, 
It should be very interesting to those who recognize the 
importance of keeping the Northern Gate well locked :— 

Some time ago, when I was on the service of my country 
in Russia, I caused to be translated into Japanese a record ; 
of the Kurile Islands, written by Mr. Polowsky. Heading 
the translation Chi-shima Shi (Notes on the Kurile Isles), I 
forwarded it to the Foreign Department. Since then, after 
referring to the stories which have appearéd in various Japa- 
nese books about the islands, I have compiled a supplement 
to the said work. What I am now going to tell you is the 
outline of that supplement. - 

As you know, Chi-shima is the general name given a group, 
consisting of more than tweyty islands, situated between 
Nemuro of Kitami province and Kamchatka; yet can I not 
vouch whether the ancient so-called “ Chi-shiina of Yezo ” 
was really identical with this group. In fact I deem it pro- 
bable that the present Hokkaido was by us foolishly so named; 
because, so far as I have read, I cannot find, cither in any 
Japanese histories or in the geographical works of dil- 
ferent Western nations that in bygone days Japanese had 
any control over, lived in, or even visited the Kurile Islands, 

Now, when we inquire what island among. the present 
Chi-shima or Kurile Isles first became our territory, and at 
what date thit happened, I find that Yetorofu (Iterup) was 
subjected to us at so recent a date as during the era of 
Kwansei (1788-99), and that eighteen other islands situated 
between Uroupp northward towards South Kamchatka 
were not part of our dominions; but that for a long time 
they were frequently visited by persons sent by Russians 
from Kamehatka, Particulars are recorded in the Chi- 
shima Shi above alluded to. 

As late as one hundred years ago Yelorofu was governed 
by an independent chieftain and was never subjected to any 
other country (whether Japan er Russia); nor did any 
sGranger vieit or live there. A’ certain Russian, by name 
Chorunot(s), was the first foretyner to come thare,in the ded + 
year of Meiwa (1766). Subsequentiy, in the 7th year of 
Anyei, one Shabarip, in accordance with the order of Nemu- 
tsuoff, Commandant of the garrison in the city of Irkutsku,. 
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naturalized as Russians forty-seven islanders, and made 
them pay taxes: Some time afterwards one cr two mis- 
sionaries came thither and instructed the inhabitants with a 
view to the propagation of their religion. Nevertheless, 
Russia never took the people publicly under her protection 
to the extent of detailing officials to reside there; and the 
Russians have never claimed this island as their dominion. 
The earliest Japanese visitors thither and to Urupp were 
Kudo Shoyemon and Mogami ‘Vsunenori. Their excursions 
were both undertaken after the Sth year of ‘Tcemmei (1785), 
that is to say, ninety-seven years ago, and had for no 
xother purpose that which originates most ordinary tours. 
Morcover, very few even of our fishermen visited Yetorofu 
at that period; and no immigrants henee went thither. 
‘Not even did the Matsumaye clan send any officials to rule 
© the islanders; just as Russia had not dune so. However, 
some Russians began about that time to reside temporarily 
at Urupp and came to Yeturofu, year by year before we did. 


4 Cons quently the rumour arose that they would ultimately 


be able to attack and seize Yezo by slow degrees. ! 

Prior to this, Eastern and Western Yezo, and the islands 
of Karafuto (Sakhalin) and Kunashiri, were under the juris- 
diction of the Matstmaye clan. But that sept left the 
management of its dominions to the great merchants, and 

\ not only did not care for the distress of the inhabitants, 
but was even regardless of the gradual encroachments of its 
northern neighbour. ThereforeTn The 10th year of Kwan 
saci (1798) the Tokugawa Government sent three officials, 

“namely ; Natanabe Bunzo, a public censor, Okochi Zembei, 
rn cominissioncr, and Mitsuhashi ‘TOyemon, an auditor, to 
' Yezo to investigate the actual condition of-things there. In 
the next year (the llth year of the said era) a decree was 
jxsucd to the effeet that Eastern Yezo and various isles in 
the neighbourhood should be restored to the direct control 
of the Central Government for seven years. [It was in the 
2nd year of Kiyoho (1802) that they were permanently an- 
nexed.] In the interim, the Government had charged five 
officials, Mataudaira Shinano-no-Kami, Ishikawa Salon-sho- 
keen, Habuto Aki-no-Kami, Okochi Zembei and Mitsuhashi 
Toyemon, with the affairs connected with the reclamation of 
lands and protection of inhabitants in the North. = The 
aspect of astern Yezo, under the attention bestowed upon it 

— by the Government, had greatly changed from that of the time 

‘when it was still under the jurisdiction of the Matsumaye 
House. Among the subordinates of the five officials, the 
names of two, Kondo Morishige (or Juzo) and Mogami Tsu- 
nenori (or Tokunai) are still well. remembered: by all the 
people of the North even at the present day. 

The general echeme organized by the five commissioners 
js particularly mentioned in the book named Krumerko-hi, 
and so I shall not gwell upon it. But in regard to the Is- 
land of Yetorofu, the views of the commissioners were as 
follows :— 

 Urupp island is already occupied by Russians, and there- 


+ fore Yetorefu, situated to the South, should be thoroughly 


t 


well fortified and qualified officials should be selected and 
despatched thither, If that isle be made the firat point of 
‘defense against the Darbarians, we ean run no danger.” 


..° Therefore, in the 12th year of Kwansei (1800), Kondo 


Morixhige, accountant, and Yamada Rihei, director of Public 
Constructions, went to Yetorofu, the then principal bolt. of 
, our Northern Gate, There they reclaimed lanile, prstected 
the natives, and rightfully established Japanese authority 
over the territory. 
When Mr. Kondo first visited the island, the entire 
native population consisted of seven hundred souls, ‘Their 
abodes were little else but caves, and the clothes of chief- 
tains were made from the skins of bears, seals and dogs, ete., 
while those of the commoner people were made from the 
feathers of sea-birds or a grass named dima. Children below 
sixteen years of age went, for the most part, naked, even in 
the winter season, ‘The staple dict consisted of fish and 
roots; and in the absenee of pots and other kitehen utensils 
end nut be properly cooked, So fish was simply broiled on 
avfireor eaten raw, Salmon and salmou-trout were very 
abundant; but as implements for fishing were unknown, only 
Ssnch fish as canve into shallow water could be laken—and then 

with aspear Ons-ladfof the fish thus obtained was eon- 
sosumeds; while the other half was dried and stored for winter 
S provision, Ln case the pursuit was unsuceessful, or the eold 


been enabled to gain with some ease clothes, food, shelter / 
and other necessaries of life. 

Mr. Kondo writes :— In conformity with an order of the 
Government, I, Morishige, travelled over Yetorofu island on, 
a tour of inspection in they 12th year of Kwansei, removed 
the ect up there by Russians, and erected a w 
pillar at Kamuitsukaoi, Next year we abolished the reli- 
gion introduced by Russians, and substituted for Russian ~~ 
manners and customs, already in vogue, Japanese. methods. 

At that time a barbarian of Chiubuka (as the Kurile Isles v 
were then ealled by the natives) by namo Ichangemushi, 
came to Yetorofu. He was a native of Rashuwa island. 
After a while he, with his son Imonkesekkult, adopted ourv 
customs and became naturalized as a Japanese, changing his _ 
Russian appellation for the Japanese ‘ Ichisuke.’ 
—Yetorola was never inhabited by Japanese from ancient / 
time. I was the {guth Japanese to visit it. I arrived in 

the 10th year of Kwansei (1798). At that timo I, with 
Mogami Tsunenori, thoroughly explored the island, and in the y 
11th year established lines of navigation. In the 12th year I, 
with Yamada Yoshimitsu, again went thither from Kuanashiri 

by ship and landed at ‘Torikamai. We then built a public 
office at Oito. This was the first instance of the visit of a 
Japanese ship to that port and the construction of a Japan- / 
ese house there. Prior to this, a Kussian by name Ishuma 

(or Isama) had been residing in the isle for seven years, 

He had crected » cross, and propagated his religion amon > : 
the islanders, some of whom had accepted his creed hE s 
changed their customs. A native, Haushibi, at Sharusham | 

in the island, while devoting himself to the faith, introduced | 
the Russian manuer of hair-dressing; and some people ' 
adopted Russian names. . i 

“Yetorofu having thts become our territory I shall not ¥ 
herein mention it more particularly ; insisting, however, that 
the firat visit of a Japanese vessel and the establishment of 
fishing stations in the 12th year of Kwansei, were al! due 
to the extension abroad of the august influence of the Yedo Vv. 
Government, Since the exploration of Aschija Island under X— 
the H16jG Regency, there had been, til then, no other ex. — 
pedition to the islands of these seas. Yctorofu has now 
become one of the few good places of residence for the -/ 
Keastern barbaria:s. A public office is established at Shana 
and cjghteen fishing stations have already been opened. . .” 

Further, Kondo Worishige changed all the customs of the 
injabitants and bestowed Japanese names upon common -¥ 
articles. He called the village-chiefs ma-aushi and the 
common people mura-kata. At that time a ship-owner of x 
Hiogo, by name Takada-ya Kahei, was appointed by the / 
authorities to convey to Yelorofu all the requisite supplies 
for the exploration of that island, and accordingly used his 
utmost endeavor to establish a carrying business on a grand / 
scale. 

Although Yetorofu thus became our_territory, yet no 
Japanese ever went to Urt shomt—except the two officials ¥ 
Kondo and Mogami. However, natives of Yezo, Kunashiri 
and Yetorofu visited it fiom time to time for the purposes of / 
otter and fur-seal hunting and trade; and therefore I suppose 
that the five commissioners alluded to must have deemed ¥ 
that it belonged of right to us. 

Six years before Yetorofu came under our authority, that 
is to say in the 7th year of Kwansei (1795), news was ree 
ceived’ to the effect that more than sixty Russians had come / 
to Urupp and remained there, and the Commissioners asked 
the Government what; should be donein the circumstances, 
Matsudaira Tada-akira (Shinano-no-Kami) and Ishikawa 
‘Tadafusa (Sakon-Shokan) held that officials should be des- ¥ 
patched to Urupp to order the Russians to leave ; that, did 
the latter refuse to obey such inetruction, they should all be “ 
arrested and imprisoned at some place near Hakodate, or 
be otherwise immediately punished on the island itself; and 
that thus an end should be put to aggression on the part of { 
the Russians.” But Habuto Masayasu (Aki-no-Kami) and 
Mitsuhashi Narikata (Toyemon) insisted that, in case tho 
immigrants refused, in defiance of the order, to leave there, 
and wo employed force against them, we shold be taking 
unnecessary trouble; that the only object of their visit was 
to carn their living by carrying on a petty commerce with 
our Yezo people, and that, so, we need not send officials epe- 7 
cially to urge their departure. It would be sufficient if our 
officials at Yetorofu made strict search on board the ships of 


Ve 


season excessively rigorous, numbers of the people died from ; the Yezo people going thither, aud prevented them from taking 


Sostarvation,  Yetorofa was then in this miserable condition 3 
but gince it became Japanese territury the ishanders have 


Google 


with them more saké, tubacco and other merchandizs what- 
soever, than was absolutely necessary fur their own cougump- 


_ tion. The Russians thus losing their opportunities of making 


4 


| an 


| 
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profit, would quit Urupp of their own accord. Iiven sup- 
posing that they did not leave altogether, yet the residence 
of only about ten of them should not be a cause of profound 
anxiety to our country. 


Hereupon the Government, striking a balance between 
the two opinions, principally to the advantage of the latter, 
determined that officials should be specially despatched to 
inquire into the actual state of things in Urupp, and to take 
measures for attaining the desired object by slow degrees; 
and that if the immigrants did not retire in the course of a 
few yeara, then further steps should be taken. Therefore 
two minor officials, Tomiyama Genjuro and Fukayama Uhei- 
da, were appointed for the duty, and left Yedo in the 
latter part of the 2nd month of the Ist year of Kiyowa 
(1801). 

In the middle of the sixth month of the same year (1801) 
the Commissioners arrived at Yetorofu, whence with two 
local constables they proceeded on the 27th toward Urupp 
in the Government vessel Reijo Maru. The course to be 
traversed was about ten ri. In the evening it rained, and a 
thick fog fell, so that nothing could be seen even at a short 
distance ; and so the ship changed her course to the North- 
east. At a late hour of the night the wind abated and the cur- 
rents were cleared. Early next morning (the 28th) the 
mountains of Urupp were sighted ; and at noon the vessel 
arrived at Okniwatara in that isle. There the officials un- 
expectedly encountered an aborginal of Yetorofu, named 
Sakeyuku, who had previously been despatched thither on 
an otter-hunting expedition. Questioned as to the state of 
things on the island, and asked if Russians were living there, he 
answered that some were still residing at a place called Tou- 
bo; that their chieftain, named Washirii, was very cruel, and 


\\ treated his retainers in an extremely barbarous manner ; that 
\ whenever things could not be done exactly as he wished, he 
| flogged the offenders so severely that, up to the spring of 


{ 


that year, eee as the result of the 
punishment inflicted ; that his servants seemed to be full of 


\_sesentment toward him. Beyond this nothing extraordinary 


a4 


\eap and putting one knee to the ground. 


x 
X\ 


x 


~ ateach other. 


“had 


“interview, 


had occurred in tho island. Thereupon the officials sent Sake- 
yuku to this Washirii to inform him that they would go to 
Toubo within a few days and visit him. ‘The chieftain, 
suspecting the object of their visit, sent back the messenger 
on the evening of the next day, the 29th, inquiring for what 
purpose the Commissioners had come. They replied that 
they had no other business than to inspect the otter-hunting 
region. On receipt of thié answer the Russian was -more 
easy in his mind, and intimated his willingness to receive the 
visitors at Toubo. ‘That placo is situated at a distance of 
only ten ri by sea from Okaiwatara where the Japanese 
Officials then were, but they were prevented, by rough 
weather, from starting for some days. During their enforced 
stay, they erected, as a memorial of their visit, a wooden 
pole, inscribed with the nine characters:—Ten-cho chi-kiu 


Kn ie Nip-pon xzoku-to—signifying “ Island permanently be- 


longing to Great Japan”—on a small hill at Okaiwatara. 


On the morning of the 4th of the 7th month, there being 
a fair wind, Tomiyama and his party left Okaiwatara, 
arriving at Toubo at about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Washirii with his_suite came down to the beach to receive 
them ; and as the Japanese landed he bowed, taking off his 
The visitors re- 
turned the salute by ‘aking off their hats, and then, guided 


by the chieftain, they went to his residence, situated at a. 


distance of about one and a half cho from the sea-shore. It 
was constructed like a cellar, an excavation in one side of a 
mound, The entrance was some six feet in height aud four 
in width. On the inside there was a sort of passage three 
or four fathoms long. On one side- was a door through 
which the Japanese were conducted into a-room of some 
nine feet wide, twelve feet long, and seven feet high, The 
walls were all boarded. There was only one window, and a 
small sinoke-hole in the roof. Sitting down on wooden 
chairs, host and guests exchanged compliments on their first 
A Shimushiri native, who could speak some Rus- 
sian, and a Yetorofu man whom the travellers had brought 
with them, acted as interpreters; but, theie interpretation 
being tnperfeet, the parties could at first do little bat stare 
Portanately, however, Tonivama, who had 


to negotiate with a Russian named Raesman, at 


_ Matsumaye, sume time before, had fearned a little of the 
' language; and the following conversation ensued ;— 


Google 
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Japanese Officials.—For what purpose have you come to 
and reside in, Urupp ? . 

Washirii.—For otter hunting. 

J. O.— Don’t you wish to return to your homo ? 

W.—We have sent letters thither several times ; but no, 
answer has yet been received, and so we cannot return. 

J. O.—When and in what number did you come here ? 

W.—Six years ago; and to the number of sixty people. 
Some have dispersed ; but we remain in this place. 

J. O.—To what part (of Russia) do you belong ? 

W.-~—I am anative of the prefecture of Irukutsku, and a 
ueighbor of Yegoroiwanouichi, who visited Matsumaye some 
years ago. 

J. O.—Have you ever been to Yezo ? 

W.—Some time ago I went to Atsukeshi by boat. 

J. O.—Have you been carrying on any trade hitherto ? 

W.—Although we came here for the purpose of otter- 
hunting, yet we wish to engage in trade, if possible. 


vo 


J.O.—Do you know that foreign commerce has becny 


strictly prohibited in our country for a Tong time past ? 
W.—We know that. 


Washirii then produced two sea-otter furs which he offered 


to Tomiyama and Fukayama, who, however, refused to « 


receive them. The chieftain said that, being without means 
of communication with home, he was almost destitute of 
provisions, and would therefore be very happy if his visitors 


would accept his gifts and hand him in return a small quan- ~~ 


tity of provisions. The Commissioners replied that it would 
be derogatory for them to receive presents and then to supply 
the necessaries required, inasmuch as the transaction would 
be too much elike barter; but that they would be glad to 
assist him in his distress. 


Accordingly they gave one bag \ 3 


“ 


” 


(four to) of rice, and one cask (two to) of saké, which they ‘+ 


had with them, to the Russian, who joyfully received the 
same and regaled his guests and their party with fish and 
some of the liquor which they -+had themselves presented. 
Some women and two girls served at the banquct and treat- 
ed the strangers courteously. 
missioners said farewell. ‘Che host had entreated them to 


- 
At about sunset the Com- »’ 


stay afew days; but they refused on the plea of urgent v 


business, 
line and armed with muskets, saluted them. Asked by the 
Japanese what were the names of his people, Washirii called 
them out one by one, and made his men repeat them after 
him, which, including that of the chieftain, were as fullows:— 
[The names and ages of the band of eleven men, including 
the leader, varying between fifty aud thirty years, are given 
by the Admiral. The appellations are almost unrecognizable 
in their Japanese syllabation, and it is not worth while to 
‘publish them. Three of the men had wives with them; 


At the door a number of Russians, drawn up in , 


.\-- 


and there were also three children between ten and two ycars ~ 


of age, “Ssanna,” “ Oliga,’”’ and “ Nataria” are recogniz- 


able enough; but “ Fiotosha” and “ Ariyona,” are not so ~ 


easy of location in a European dialect. With regard to the 
names, however, the lecturer says that he corrected them 
himself from a copy of the Kiumeiko-ki in his possession. ] 
Thus there were seventeen Russians, old and 
on the island. 


Tomiyama and his party passed the night of that day in 
a tent which they pitched on the coast, and the next morn- 
ing set sail, arriving at Okaiwatara in the evening. There 
they passed the next day, the Oth, waiting for a favourable 
wind, and left again on the 7th, reaching Shibetoro in 
Yetorofu in the evening. On their return, after consultation 
with the resident officials, they decided that thenceforth 
strict inquisition should be made on board the ships of 


young, in all 


ie 


the aboriginals going to Urupp aud that the crews should be “ 


prohibited from taking with them any more saké, tobacco, 


or other merchandize whatsoever, than was absolutely 
necessary for their own consumption. In the 10th month 
of the same year (1801) Tomiyama and Fukayama returned 


to Yedo and made a particular report to the Ministry as to 


the condition of the Russians residing at Urupp. 

Next year, the 2nd year of Kiyowa (1802) it was cstabli- 
shed, through an investigation made, under Government 
order, by some Yetorofu natives going to Urapp fer otter 
hunting, that not only had the Russians at the latter isle 
not showed the slightest inclination to qiit there, but that 
they prevented Yetorofa people from earrying on hunting 
therein, and arrested aud sent back such Kurile islanders ag 
eame to Urupp on their way from Shimushiri Island to 
'Yctorofu. Whereupon Habuto Aki-no-Kami, a magistrate 


\ 
: (1803) all our 


, Communication with that island ceased, 
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of Hakodate, and some others, remembered that formerly 
Matsudaira Tada-akira and others had memorialized the 
Government on the measures to be taken by us in case the 
Russians did not leave Urupp. Consideration showed thag, 
although all isles situated to the South ef Kamschatka be- 
longed to Yezo, vet, tle boundaries having never been 
distinetly defined and no written stipulations having been 
exchanged with Russia, the peeple of the latter country might 
be ignorant of the true right of possession, and so ta censnre 
them suddenly for their residence there were thought- 
less. ‘Though they did not quit Urupp, yet they could not 
come to, and reside in, Yetorofie and Kunashiri, and so, 
should we prohibit our people from going to Urupp, then the 
strangers would surely find means ef going thither surrepti- 
fiously. We could not prefer otter-skins to const defenses 
even though the former bad to be used in the manufacture of 
saddles for the Shoguns, and so forth, The Government 
approved of this representation, and according forbade, on 
th» 22nd of the 8rd month of the 3rd vear of Kiyowa, 
Northern people to go to Urupp. Hence 
This was one year 
before the visit of the Russian Huvoy to Nagasaki. 

Two years later, that is to say in the 2nd year of BDunkwa 
(1805) the Government decided to send officials again to 
Urapp to inquire into the state of things there; but for- 


4d tunately on the 9th ef the 6th month of that year fourteen 


barbarians of Rashua I-land, belonging to Russia, came to 
Yetorofu. They were instantly arrested, and under ex- 
amination confessed as follows. 
eThe travellers wore inhabitants of Rashua Island 
belonging to Russia, and their leader by name Maximus 
Gregouriwiteh was the son of Gregory, Chicttain df the Island. 
Semo years prior to this occasion he had visited Atsukeshi 
(in Yezo) with some other Russians, Tn 1802 a certain 
official cf Kamschatka sent a letter to the father Gregory 
stating that Japanese had come to Yetorofu in great num- 
inbers, and domineercd cver the islanders and therefore he 
-should inguire into the actual circumstances and forward a 
report thereupon. According, the Chicftain despatched his son 
Maximus Gregoriwich with fourteen attendants instructing 
him that he should first proeced to the Island of Rebunu- 
chiripui, or to Urupp, and inquire into the state of things in 
—Yetorofu if he happened to meet Yetorofu people there 5 or 
that in case he did not meet any of them, he should go to 
Yetorofa itself, and investigate the actual cireumstances and 
come guickly back, And further Gregory made his son take 


with him a quantity of cagles’ feathers to endeavor to esta- 


blish a trade in that article, Maximus and his party arrived 
in the summer of the game year at Rebunchripoi, where 
they met with the fourteen Russians on their return from 
Urupp. ‘They said that they had been living at Urupp 
for a long time; but that no communication existing 
with their home country, their clothes and furniture had 


\ beer worn out and could not be replaced; that moreover no 


people having come from Yetorofu for several years, trade 
had entirely ceased; and thus, as they had no hope that 
matters would improve, their Chieftain Washirii had re- 
treated, with his people to Rebunchiripoi in the preceeding 
autumn on board a ship of their own construction, Owing 
to the advanced stage cf the season they could not preceed, 
and so they had no choice but to return to Urupp and 
winter there. ‘The fullowing Spring Washirii and another 
died, One of the girls had expired in the previous year. 
The survivors, fourteen in number, again started from Urupp 
and came to Rebunehiripoi with the intention of returning 
home in favourable weather, Maximus on his part, explained 
to them the purpose of iis travels and deft Rebunehiipoi for 
Urapp, where he found the Russian residences deserted. 
With a fair wind he set sail from thence on the 9th of the 
Gth mouth and shortly arrived at Shibetoro on the Western 
const of Yetorof.” Such is the narrative of Maximus Grego- 
riwitch. 

The language of the Rashaa ishinders, apart from a little 
difference of dialect, is identical with that of the inhabitants 
of the Northern isles which belong to us; but their dress and 

emanners tad been eutirely converted to Rassian style; and, 
Yyyoreover, the poeple had adopted the Greek erecd, ‘The 
natnes of those arrested were as fuilows:— Leaders, Maximus 
Gre goriwiteh and Ketsubirian, [he writer rays that the 
latter mame must be a corruptions : Commoners—Oros:ki, 


- Jvan, Gemitry, Nikeyta and Peau; and the women Ariona: 
Malia, Hletosha, Attona, Nastanya, Malia aud Ovcorcbeshia , 
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in all fourteen persona, The resident officials at Yetorofu 
detained them within a stockade, and prohibited them from 
going out, ‘They were in much alarm, but could not return 
home, as they were strictly watched. In the night of the 
26th of the 3rd month of the drd year of Bunkwa (1806), 
however, all of them, taking advantage of the negligence of 
their warders, sneceeded in effecting their escape, and seizing 
a fishing boat that was drawn up on the beach sailed away. 
Karly next morning an inferior official, Sekiya Mohachiro, 
with some soldiers of the Nambu and ‘Tsugaru clans, inter- 
preters, guards and natives, put out in pursuit of them; but 
owing to a thick fog, followed by heavy rain, did not over- 
take the Russians. So they passed thé night at Shibetoro 
wheuee they designed to proceed to Urupp. Detained, how- 
ever, by a strong gale and rainfall which lasted for several 
days, they could not Jeave until the 11th of the 4th month 
when there being a fair wind they set out and arrived safely 
at Okaiwatara in Urupp. Finding no inhabitants there they 
proceeded to Toubo where formerly some Russians had lived. 
As the Rashuans explained there remained nothing of them, 
except the huts which they had oceupied. Hence Sekiya 
and his party returned to Yetorofu and reported in detail 
what they had observed to their superior. 

When the news of the removal of the Russians from 
Urupp reached Hakodate the question sprang up whether 
we, taking the opportunity, should seize thaé isle or not. 
Almost all the officials were unanimous in the opinion that 
at that time, when even the control of Yetorofu was still not 
properly arranged, if was diflicult to stretch our hands over 
Urupp; but that as it could not be left unoccupied officials 
should be despatched there for inspeetion every year; and 
that also a small number of Yetorofu people should be sent 
thither for hunting daring the Summer and Autumn seasons, 
and be withdrawn in Winter; for when the waters round that 
island begin to freeze there is uo fear of foreign aggression. 
This suggestion was forwarded on the 21st day of the 8th 
mouth of the same year to the Yedo Government which ap- 
proved and sanctioned it the next year (1807). However) i 


f 


in the Autumas of 1806 Russians unexpectedly invaded 
Saghalin, and, in the nest year, took possession of Yetorofu 
where no precautions having been taken all the resident 
Japanese officials were deposed at once and compelled to . 
leave. Under such circumstances it was beyond all question | 
that we had no time to turn our eyes upon Urupp. 

This pirate-like, proceeding of the Russinns, in suddenly 
ravaging our northern territories, caused trouble between 
Japan and Russia thereafter, and was an important event in 
the history of Chi-shiina, so thatI must mention everything 
connected with the circumstance. 

Prior to this, on the 6th of the 9th month of the Ist 
year of Bunkwa (1802), the Russian Envoy ixtraordinary 
Lezanoff, Councillor of State, came to Nagasaki in the mans 
of-war Nadejida, with four wrecked Japanese people on | 
board, and asked for commercinl intercourse to be granted to 
his country, At that time our nation, which had remained 
in seclusion for a long time, regarded all foreign nations as 
enemies, and both official aud private persons were quite igno- 
rant of communion with foreigners, and so, instead of thank- 
ing tho Ambassador for his kinduess in rescuing the wrecked 
people, and turning so far out of his course, the local authori- 
ties detained the ship at Umega-saki and would not allow / 
her to come near Nagasaki. <All the arms on board were 
annexed, and the visitors were prohibited from going to the 
town of Nagasaki; and Japanese were not allowed to 
visit them. Further, the Nagasaki military Prefect insisted 
that he had no rigat himself to reecive the wrecked people, “ 
and sent an inquiry to Yedo. This necessitated a delay of 
several months, during which interval some of then became ¥ 
insane from vexation, and seriously injured themselves. ‘Those 
who, left Sendai by the Wakamtya Maru, on the 7th day of 
the llth month of the Sth year of Kwansei (1790), that is 
twelve years before their return to Nagasaki met with a 
severe gale and were ib is said on the open sea for seven 
months, At last, however, they arrived ata Russian port 
and were reseued. 

The Russian Envoy Lezanoff, though he wasactually treated 
as a prisoner, was still hopeful Chat he might accomplish his 
mission, and staved at Uinega-saki waiting for an answer from 7 
Yedo for six months. On the 7th day of the 38rd month of the 
next year, Toyaina Xinshiro, a public censor, arrived at Naga- 
saki from Yedo, bringing with hin Goverminent instructions. & 
He, with the military Prefect, invited the Russian envoy to a 
local office and handed him over written instructions, saying 
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that the Japanese Government did not: accede: to the de- 
‘mand of Russia, and that-therefore he must quit Nagasaki 
and not return to Japan. ‘The purport of the document 


was analogous to those of the Japanese re-translation of 


the Russian translation, that appears in the Chishima-shi. 
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It was nothing but an explanation of the policy of isolation | 


which was formerly so common with Asiatie nations, and 
was no doubt objectionable to Kuropean ideas. Further our 


authorities rejected some gifts and a duplicate of creden- 


tials which were presented by the Ambassador, the 
only things which they received from him — being 


the four wrecked people—and even this without any much 
thanks. Such being the state of affairs our readers cay 
well conjecture what were then the feelings of the Envoy, 
According to our records at that time, it is said that he 
complied with instructions and raised no objections; but | 
Athink this must be more or less a false statement, made by 
our officials to satisfy their Government: since the Ambas- 
sador, however good tempered, would hardly have agreed to 
hasten home without accomplishing avy single point of his 
mission, 

Lezanoff, on the eve of his departure, applied to Naruse 
Inaba-no-Kami, the military Prefect, for a permit Stating 
that on his return to Kamschatka, he might encounter bad 
weather and be compelled to put into some harbour in Japan- 
ese waters, for refuge, and that therefore a passport should be 
given him to be used in such an occasion, ‘This request was, 
however, not granted. He also applied for permission for the 
epaearig three conceasions : to visit a temple at Nagasaki, to 

collect medicinal plants, and to land to bid farewell; but 
these were not allowed. The Government defrayed all the 
expenses he incurred during his stay, and presented him with 
one hundred bags of rice and two thousand bags of salt as 
provisions for his journey. An additional present of two 
thousand bundles of cotton was handed to the crew of the 
ship. Tezanolf left Nagasaki on the 19th of the 3rd month, 
greatly disappointed and shaping his course along the Nurth- 
western coast of Japan, surveyed the Western coastof Matsu- 
maye, thenee proceeding to Karafuto (Saghalin). 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF May 6rH, 
BY P. T. Durry. 


White: Black. 
1,—Q. to Rh. 5. 1.—P. takes Q. 
2.—B. to K. R. 6. 2.—Anything. 


3 .—B . nate. 


—_ ——-—~- _ = 








TIME-SUN., 


A time gun is fived every Saturday, fiom one of tle 
Messageries-Maritimes’ Steamers, at noon, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Week BeGinninG Fripay, MAY 5rn, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku. Moto-Fujicho, Longdé, Tokio, Japan. 


Fri. 


- 
—_ 


Barometer. 


————ESESE——————————— ae 
* ns e.s a. 
we . pa 


Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 


Wind in miles per hour. 


i a ee, 


Rain in 
Inches 





‘100 


trace 


Diree- _——— _— — : 
tion of N.W.1 8.W. | N.W. S. 


wind 


S. E. 





ee Se 





Weather | Cloudy] Clear Clear |Clondy Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy; 


| 

ae Eee 
REMARKS, 

Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 

represenis velocity of wind. 

ie laan waes Ror percentage of humidity. ‘ 

Max. velocity of wind 26.0 niles per hour on Friday at 10 a.m, 
and Thursday at 1 p.in. 

The barometer is reduced to the freeziug point and to the level of 
tle sea, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29°94] 
inches on Monday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29326 inches on 
Friday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.9 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 44.2 on Saturday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 74.8 and 49.4 
respectively. : 

The total amount of rain for the week was .367 inches against 
472 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


eee ~——_—= —_ —— ——— -_—_——_—_ — ee =— 





SHIPPING I 


NTELLIGENCE. 





—— 


i HOW A HR DS 


May 6, British barque |"e/ocity, Martin, 490, from Takao, Sugar, to 
Butterfield & Swire. 

May 7, British steamer Zambesi, Moule, 1,540, from Hongkong, 
Mails xnd General, to P. & O. Co. 

May 7, British steamer Glenaven, R. A, Donalds, 1,935, from Lon- 
don vid Shanghai, General to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 7, French Gunboat, Viliars, Captain Dewatre, 2,600 tons, - 
15-guns, 650 H.P., from Nagasaki. : 

May 7, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefseu, 1.133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 8, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,440, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

May 9, Japanese steamer Jaiyn Marv, Francke, 345, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 10, German Corvette, Mlizabeth, Captain Hollmann, 2,300 tons, 
19-cuns, 2400 H.P., from Honolulu. 

May 10, Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Hako- 
date, Rice, to M. B. Co. 

May 10, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, from Yoke 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B, Co, ; 
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Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 12, Japanese steamer 7Zumaura Maru, GI. O,. Ramsay, 558, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. 3B. Co. 

May 12, German ship Frits, Lonkenan, 1,490, from Hongkong, 
Chinese coolies, to Order. . 

May, 12, British, schooner-yacht Sy}il. Sinclair, 150, from Tahiti. 

May 12, British steamer Gulley of Lorne, J. Branthwaite, 1,300, 
from Kobe General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

May 13. French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

May 13, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, from San }ran- 
cisco, Mails and Gencral, to O. & O. Co. 

May 13, Japanese steamer Zaygunoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 13, British steamer Cordon Cast/e, Waring 1,320, from Shang- 
hai via Nagasaki, Ballast, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

May 13, American bargne Deatrice Ilarenr, Harener, 
Newcastle, N.S. W., Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 18, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru Kilgour, 908, from 
Kobe, Mats and General, to M. b. Co, 


552, from 


PASSENGERS. 

Per French steamer Zumbesxi, from Hongkong :—From London : 
Revd. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Hutchinson, child and servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rownall and child, Messrs. Hayes, Carleton and W. R. Brett 
in cabin. From Hongkong: Captain Davies, Lieut. Porter, Messrs. 
Sum Chan Chee and servant, Qung Peng, Chun Tee Ko and W. H. 
Thomas in cabin ; and 37 Chinese in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Occanic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama, 
H. . J. José da Graca, A. J. Bastos, Jr., E. Marques, J. H. Milner, 
Licut. P. @Oliveira, Lieut. Martin, Mrs. Pye Com, Captain G. D. 
Pitman, Messrs. F. H. Reynolds, J. Ainscough, W. Spencer and W. 
Gaskell: 5 Europeans in steerage, For San Francisco, Rev. D. W. 
Chandles, wife and 3 children ; 1 European and 1,017 Chinese in 
stecrace, : 

Per Japanese steamer Taiyu Maru from Yokkaichi :—6 Japanese 
in cabin ; and 174 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shurio Maru from Yokkaichi : -100 Japanese 
in steerage. . 

Per Japanese steainer J/iogo Maru from Il[akodate :—120 Japanese 
in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya JJeru from Shanghai and ports :— 
For Yokohama: Mr. and Mrs. Moore. Mr. and Mrs. Rickett and 
children. Mrs. Ruyter and child, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Hachisuka, 
Messrs. A. QO. Gay, Lea, Sale, Jacobs, Linen, White. Wleinworth, 
Burchard, Prof. Dessi, Maack, Dunn, Leech, Capt. Harde and 8 
Japanese in cabin; 6 Kavopeans, 465 Japanese and 7 Chinese in 
stecrage, For Sau Francisco: Dr. K.C. Bushnell, Dr. BH. at. Gil 
christ, Mies D. BE. Hewe, Miss A. Duncan, Messrs. HW. AL. ifither, 
Mostly, Oleer, US ae We Tistin, VSS 4 Simpson, USN. AM, 
MeGorgus, UN.N., M. Maxwell, Uas.N., and Deny in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Lamaura Mere from Kobe :—Five Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British sehooner-yacht Sy2i/ from Tahiti :—Messrs, 8. Yates, 
and LoD. Nathan. 

Per British stenmer Galley of Lorac from Kobe :—150 Japancse 
in steerave. 

Per Freneh steamer Menzaleh from Vlongkong:—H. Ex. M. 
de Groote (Belgian Ministcr), Madame Guillet, M. and Madame 
Pastor y Bedoya, 3 Japanese and 1 Chinese. 

Per British steamer Belyic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama, 
Mrs. Van Buren, Messrs. Chas. W. Phipps, C. E. Bernard, H. 
S. Van Buren, A. Winstanley, T. W. Hillyer and Geo, Hamil- 
ton in cabin. Vor Hongkong, Mr. A. C. Bryer and wife, Mr. I. 
Ryes in cabin; and 81 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jayanowre Maru from Yokkaichi :—One 
Japanese in cabin ; and 10S Japanese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru from Kobe :—47 Japanese 
in steerage. ‘ 





OUTWARDS. 


May 6, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 6, Japanese steamer Shinagaica Maru, Kilgour, 908, for 
Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. 

May 6, Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru, Ramsey, 558, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 7, French steamer Janais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

May 9, Japanese steamer J'oyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 598, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 9, British steamer Cairnsmuir, G. TL, Castle, 1,122, for Hong- 
kong via Kobe, General, despatched by W. M. Strachan & Co, 
May 9, Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, Hay, 449, for Yokkaichi, 

Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 10, Japanese steamer Meiji Maru, James, 1,010, for tour of 
inspection, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 

May 10, Japanese steamer Zakasayo Maru, Young, 1.230, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. 3. 
Co. 

May 10, Japanese steamer Veiyu Maru, Fraucke, 383, for Lokkaichi, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. L. Co. 

May 1, Japanese steamer Adushin Maru, Thomas, 690, for Noln- 
ro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 12, Japanese steamer Shario Mara, Davidson, 524, for Kobe, 
Matis and General, despatched by M. L. Co. 

May 12, Japanese steamer Avvrio Marit, Migoto, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
May 13, Japanese steamer /fiogv Maru, Walker, $90, 

Mails and Cenoral, despatched by M. DB, Co, 
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May 12, Japanese steamer Nayoya Muru, Walker, 1,914, from] May 13, British steamer Occanie, Metcalfe, 2.350, for San Fran. . 


cisco, Mails and General, despatched hy O. & O. Co. 

May 13, British steamer Zumbesi, Moule, 2.200, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & Q. 
Co. 

May 13, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, ——, 293, for Riukiu 
Islands, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per French steamer 7'anais for Hongkong :-—Messra. L. Cameron, 
Mariano Montello, Antonio Moreno del Villar, Domiugo Ignacio, 
Kamashima, B. Marunaka, J. Okada, and Hong Sim. 

Per Japanese steamer Zulasago Maru, for Shanghai and ports: :— 
Mr. and Mrs. MacKintosh, Revd. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Hutcheson and 
2 children, Mrs. Garcia, Miss ‘Takinchi, Miss Takashi and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Narita, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Wa- 
tanabe. Mr. and Mrs. Kusbi, Bishop Nicolai, Messrs. E. D. Murray, 
E. F. Alford, Contailo, Chica, Metzver, Reichel, Ginsburg, Jaup, 
Beath, Nakina, Kitayaki Kobayashi, Shoda, Shoostuft, Nakahara, 
et Nishimura, Midyuno. Minoura, Kato, Mar, and Sum in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vit’ Kobe and Naga- 
saki:—Major and Mrs. Court, Revd. Hutchinson, Mrs. Hutohini 
son and child, Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings; infant and servants, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pownald and child, Mrs. Makie, Messrs. Wood, A. 
S. Aldrich, F. B. Johnson, W. H, Hayes, E. Carleton, Hellyer, and 
Mrs. Smith in cabin; 1 Portuguese, 3 Japanese and 7 Chinese in 
steerage. : 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :—Miss Delia 
E. Howe, Miss Kate C. Bushnell, Dr. Ella M. Gilchrist, Messrs. 
E. Bannier, Alexander Ewing, P. R. Alger, U.S.N., W. Trintun, 
US.N., Y¥. G. Dewey, U.S.N. H. F. Merrill, A. d’Irgem Bergh, 
C. G. Fiedeler, Mr. and Mrs. Chanaler and 3 children, Miss A. 
Duncan, Messrs. J. Stewart Kennedy, C. Simpson, U.S.N., M. C. 
Gorgas, U.S.N., W. J. Maxwell, U.S.N., Rev. C. H. Wolff and 
wife. Messrs. T. Hazinne, J. Motono, H. Bekkey in cabin: and 
12 Europeans and 1.407 Chinese in steerage. For Liverpool : 
Messrs. W. Bullard, F. C. Spooner, D. D. Dick, H. W. Lea and 
A. J. Crawhall, F. F. Heath, A. Crompton, and EK. Schofield in 
cabin. For London: Messrs. H. Marsham, and H. M. Hillier 
n cabin. For Paris : Francis DuBois in cabin. 


CARGOKS. 
Per French steamer Tanais for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France eee ae ee ees 
sy. op IRIAN Licas: ees. ioe 


——$—__—» 





492 bales. 
ot ag 


Total 556 haloes, 
Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong :— 
Traushipment... ce. cesses ‘e 1,163 pkgs 
aL ae ory ec er at re ee 1541 PP 
General... acs ens 1,007 ,, 
Total . 3,771 pkgs. 


Per Japanese stcamer Zahkasayo Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure pak, vee eee ee 80,000.00 
“3 a ee ae ae Yen 330,7$4.90 
Per British steamer Oceanic for San Franciseo :— 
TEA: 




















Irom San Fran, N. York, Other Citics, Total 
Saarland oo... ccc ccecseansees — — — — 
NASOHAIET Sxscisecastsvesnansaes — — — — 
HOG: cacsccdecsvesddinserencets -— 952 2,328 3,280 
WV Ols GUADIG cia vs dacinanccsscuens 1,395 6,642 7,475 15,512 
LLongkong ........2sceceeceeees — — — — 

TOUR calassdsiaees 1,395 7,594 9,8U3 18,792 
STLK : 

From San Fran, N. York, Other Cities. Total 
INE CNAL, cence sucdeovases renee 470 -- 480 
Hongkong ......00.-ecece eee ene iS 27 _ of 
Yokohaina........ccc000 cooees 2 343 21 268 

OAL ies iaivasvaces 17 ‘842 21 800 
REPORTS. 


Tie Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru reports :—Left Hakodate on 
the Sth of May. Fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
in port on the 10th instant. o. 

The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 9th of May atS pan. Cloudy, and fresh breeze with heavy 
S.S.E. sea. Arrived in port at 7.30 p.m.on the l0th instant. 

The Japanese steamer Zimanra Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
10th of May. Experienced fine weather throughout, Arrived in 
port on the 12th instant, 

The British schooner-yacht Svhil reports: —Light 
winds with fine weather throughout the passage. 

The British eteamer Belgie reports :—Sailed from San Franciseo 
on the 19th April at 4.29 p.m. Fresh winds and high N. W, 
seas thence to Meridian; fresh to moderate head winds and sea, 
from Meridian to. port fresh variable winds and roush confused 
seas. On the 9th May in lat. 35.40 N., long. 162.19 FE passed 
passed Amerian bargue Coloma of Portland bouuwd East, all well, 
Arrived at Yokobama on the 13th May at 4.44 a.m. Passage, 
22 days, 18 hours and 47 minutes. 

The British steamer Gordon Castle repors :—Left Shanghai on the 
Sth of May at 4 p.m., and Nagasaki on the 10th at 7.30 p.m. Ex- 
periencing variable winds and fine weather: anchoring in Yokobama 
at 8 a.m. on the 13th instant, 


variable 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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IMPORTS.—Businoss in staples has again been on the smallest scale and we have no advance to note in 
prices :—T'he reported failure of a» country buyer of Paras has crented distrust, and until the effect. of the short 
shipments (which are advised from England) is felt, we can hardly look for a better state of things here. FVoollens 
continue neglected, aud in Afefals there is next to nothing doing, 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 ys. 42'3 per piece $0.45 to 0.7 
” ;_ Good to Best... ... ... r Sees ih eo os Tatfachelass:— .... 124, 48 i $1.75 to 2. 
Bombay, No. 20 do. eee 8 see TY or) a 29.40 7) LLENN oe 
Nos. 28 to 82 Common to Medium ... a $31.00 to 32.00 " : ; 
Sa » Goodto Best... ... $33.00 to 34 50 | Plain Orleans ... ...  ...  o.. 40-42 yds. 832 in... 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 (ae owe, Teneo: 124 re $34.00 to 36.50 | Figured Orleans... «.. «.. 29-30 ,,  31.,, ... 3.50 to 4.60 
‘ P Italian Cloth 2... 1.0 we. ae 30 ,, 32.,...0.17 to 0.294 
oe alah Nove ‘ ‘ 80 2.20 Mousscelines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14 to 0.155 
Grey Shirtings ae per piece sat ” rH ie ae aes | do. ame a 5 cy » «. 0.184 to 0.26 
’ ’ y i Fees eee ale do. Tuzen 24 ,, 30.,... 0.830 to 0.37) 
T: Clothe :—7 Ib, ... ...24 yds, 32 in, per piece $1.40 to 1.47} Clothe, Pilots... ... .. «w. 54,, tod6,,... 0.30 to rat 
Indigo Shirtings:— = ..12,, ddin, =, $1.60 to 1.724 Presidents. ... ... .-. 54. to56°... 0.45 to 0.50 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. $1.35 to 2.25 Union a. a. ue ae Bt, to56 5... 0.30 to 0.55 
Tarkey Rede: 2. to 84 Ib erp eh ieee niet cee 4 a Blankets, searlet & green, 6 to 51lbs. perlb. ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Do. 23 to2}lb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.45. to 1.65 |[RON :— 
Do. Slb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.70 to 1.80} Flat and round ae es sg ose ... £2 60 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...85 ,, 22in. ,, $6.40 to 8.40 | Nailrod assorted ase ae aie aa .. $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize... or ive “ee ww. $2.80 to $3.10 





sean 


KEROSENE.—Twelve thousand enses have found buyers during the week at $2.12 for Devoe to $2.05 for 
Bostwick ex steamer Felicia. Coulracts ure also reported to have beon made at $1.88 for oil due here about 
September next. Dejiveries during the sevcu days lave been 12,000 cases 


SUGAR.—The market is very active, and: prices aro firm as quoted below. Stock are steadily increasing, 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. 0. we ee ee per picul $4.65 to $4.70 


uA Taiwanfoo in bag ... .. os $4.60 to $4.65 
‘ Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 0.0.0 20.0 ce ee we 4 $8.40 to $8.50-75 
PA China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fah... ..  ... a $7.00 to $7.20 
s Brown Formosa fs Seer “ed, wes ae - “ $4.20 to $4.25 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—A fair business has been done during the week without any noticenble change in values, excepting 
for the better classes of Kuakedas, which aro now offered for sale at lower pricus, without, howeve, attracting attention. 
Hanks are in better demand at the close; and Filatures continue to be takon froely for both Europe and Ameries. 
Stocks have diminished considerably. Settlements during the week are 226 piculs, viz: Filatures 138 piculs, 
Hanks 73 piculs, and Oshue sorts 15 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date 17,541 piculs. Stock 2,400 piculs, 


Bails No.. 11 2: cassissivaivscavesessncvecsavsstensenavatees $560 to $570 
a3 bg EE, Resi vinaslaceccuiaen hed erau giana @enccaassbeees $520 to $530 

a pene VMK AME s: deavessseseelanseedelenmresiaessconases $160 to $480 
Filatures.—No. 1 ...... Aaisieuss faleaUisicvedevtacuassaUiabanedes $660 to $680 
ss bao 1D: auasteatauus iecehdidvalandaetntaasetswaaenceeate $640 to $650 
Rakedad:——Best! ci cccvcciivascacessechevisavadeasviadawaveveest $640 to $660 
“3 Modinm £0: GOO ciscisssccssesscecsecscceacss ovneer $600 to $620 

- COUNTER. se f36 GS eiericnd ie ocean esata. ose “amu $550 to £580 





TEA.—During the past week teas have come in freely and have found ready purchasors. Settlements for the 
time have been 13,135 piculs, making a total to date of 18,113 piculs against 3,440 piculs at same date Jast season. 
Prices were well maintained up to the 9th instnut when reports of large shipments on the way caused a decline of 
$2 for Choice and @1 for Choicest kinds, where they remained with some slight fluctuation till this morning when 
a further decline of one dollar for Finest and Choice kinds enn be noted with n decidedly easier feclivg all round, 
As the season advances tens of lower grado are being received, but they show a marked superiority iu every respect 
over corresponding grados of Inst season. 


Common vas date sae eee a | Fine see ‘ca wis aia sate eis 
sth seal ie ses sue eis wer Womiual herd see aes eis es aecEL 
Good Medium ... | Choicest.... ‘vs gens P 19ee . $42 and upwarsd 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 





Strriina—Bank 4 months’ sight ................. cc eeeee 3/103 On SmaANnQHAI—Bank sight.............cccccceeeee ees senses 734 
- Bank Bills on demand .............0...00c000s 3 92 | r Private 10 days’ sight.................. 74 
a Private 4 montha’ sight .... ....... beacan: 3/103 | On New York—Bank Bills on demand............... 93 
i ae ee Cans ae CEH, 3/114 | ' Private 30 days’ sight... 94 
On Parts—Bank Bight 0... oes cette cere ASL | Os SAN Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 93 
- Private 6 months’ sight ................066 4.97 ot és Private 30 days’ sight ......... 94 
On Honaxono—Bank sight ....cccccsccssessseseeesee 1% Giset, | KUNSAIZ ce cccscececeecesccscsuscesceseueeeee cores 1.53.8 
a Private 10 days’ sight ............... 1g % 5 oi 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—Tho as, Glenavon has arrived and is londing for New York viii Suez Canal, two of the other 
steamers advertised to lenve this during May for same dostination are now at hand, so that we may expeet to sce 


this Lerth well supplied. In other directions nothing is doing, owing solely to the high rates demanded. Coastwise, 
a few offers have been made, but no settlements are reported. 
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Avow. Hawovsine & Co 


Limited. 


; else ve ae Feonomical wah 
DS EASY TRANSPORT IN MOUNTAINOUS _ 82, W albrook, London, 
: rr esercmmme §6|BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 


Gus Pat NA a VL 3 Af Manufacture all kinds of 
al IRONWORKS. 


| CES Structural & Ornamental. 
MING [ee 


i ; 
OKE 
‘ -. A s 
x Tt) i age 
= 2 FAW ey — 
* £ F3 


st eee 


dApetiGasuz to. 
i ECONOMICAL AND SMO 


FF 


% BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


b 
. 


ee . te 





A H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
¢ thousands of Tous of Bridges. * 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 


KE AT | NG 'S POWDER Illustrated Catalogue (A) free an Application, 
-KEATING’S POWDER. ; ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 
KEATINCG’S POWDER. See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
KEATING’S POWDER. . with 1,300 desi, +. : 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columiis. Column Capitals. 
oeeeemenemrmeaimaarsmmnccsaaasas Gates. Peo hci 4 Brackets, Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 
KILL S BUCS ’ Balusters, Newels. _ Fountains, Drinking Fountains, 
FLEAS, Crestings. Terminals. | Vases, Pedestals. 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


Conservatories. Band-Stands, 
7 artes SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS LN FURS, Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 


» tu i J rm | . s 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for Andw. Handyside & dey Limited, 
thoir pet dogs. TC 3.1 Laos 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT THE GREATEST 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called W 0 iN p F R ; 6 F i 0 p = R fi T j MA E S ! 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that P 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING, Sold in Bottles. 
Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all’? The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”’ says, ‘I 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I war a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are 
“ snoat useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistukable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculous!y in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflainmations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says— I had with mea quantity of Hollowny’s Ointment. I 
gave soine to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“jn upon us, until st last » tea-2poonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and any quantity of pons, and the demand became 60 great 
«that I was obliged te look up the sinall remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemiste and Medicine Vendore throu,lout the Werld 
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KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
-KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
- only certain remedy for INTESTIN AL or THREAD WORMS. It 


is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. © 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Lond;>-. 
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DEATH, 


On the 16th instant, the Grand-mother of Mr. Hanarusa Yosut- 
MOTO (Minister to Korea). 

Jn the absence of Mr. Hanapusa, I, his relative, beg to advise his 
friends through the papers. —Morrsurta KAGENAO. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





We have been told Intely—indeed we have often been 
told—that the anti-exterritorial agitation among the Japan- 


ese is xn mere superficial effervescence, that it springs from 
nv dveop focllig, wed clust it io Uucliely U5 pi vpue tlumate tu Ito 


professed motive. 
For our own part we°do not altogether deny this. The 
exterritorial question is one which, from its very nature, 


- 


onght to have no appreciable import for the great mass of 


the peop!e, but that is no better reason for its neglect by 
the Government than the indifference of Spittalsfield 
weavers to the autonomy or annexation of the Tratsvanl 
would bo a sufficient pretext for Mr. Gladstone’s unconeern 
in that matter, It is essentially the daty of a Government 
to safeguard the national honour, and the Japanese Cabinet 
would deserve to bo despised if it submitted tamely to the 
system we have introduced here for our own convenience, 
Noue the less true is it, however, that the discussion of 
these purely political problems has travelled considerably 
beyond its legitimate sphere in Jnpan, ‘The minds of the 
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which they might proper 7 leave to their rulers, but that 
they have been ready to be so disturbed, is rather to their 
credit than otherwise. Men speak of England's “ grent | 
heart being stirred” or the “innate manliness of the uation 
being roused” when Jiugo choruses are shouted in coffee- - 
shops, and monster meetings held in Hyde Park to protest 
against some supposed indignity to the British flag, yet to 
the Japanese is ‘accorded impationt contempt only when 
they resent the notion that their country is more unworthy 
of independence than Venezuela or Hawaii. But the mind 
of man is a marvellouely constituted piece of mechanism. 
Its motive springs are all selfish. ‘To look nt things with 
the eyes of those whom they most concern is no part of 
anybody’s business. How many Englishmen are there iu 
this settlement who have ever taken the trouble to think 
what they would feel and how they would act themselves 
ifa number of strangers were to settle, say at Gravesend, 
and live there fur twenty years as a separate community 
with independent jurisdiction, openly declaring that they 
dared not trust their persons and properties to the keeping — 
of English laws, and that until English institutions were 
modelled on their own, they did not propose to recognise 
Great Britain’s sovereign rights ? Should wo not be 
ashamed to look ono another in the face until either by 
peaceful compact or forcible protest we had freed ourselves 
from a condition so humiliating. Subtle metaphysicians 
though we be, it would puzzle us to show cause for accre- 
diting the Japanese with blunter sensibilities than our own. 
Nine centuries of growth have not-developed our ardour of 
national independence to such dimensions that it utterly 
dwarfs their instinct of two thousand ygars’ generation. 
They do not bring mentul processes different from our own 
to the discussion of the problems of right »und wrong because 
their forefnthers had tonsured heads and wore wooden 
clogs, neither are they less likely than we to be taught 
forbearance by examples of intolerance. Might it not be 
well to trout them in some measure as we would have them 
treat ourselves ? if not because we respect the golden rule 


of altruism, at any rate because our egoistic creed recom- 
mends conciliation where compulsion is dangerous. 





It does not apparently occur to us, when we find so much 
fault with the Japanese for ovorestimating the importance 
of the exterritorin! question, that we are open ourselves to 
n precisely similar charge. What is it that we cling to 
with such pertinacity, and what are these privileges which 
nothing will induce us to give up? If we havo any com- 
plaint against a Japanese at present, our suit must be 
brought in a Japanese Court, n4 we ean look for no relief 
beyond that which Japanese law>, Iministered by Japanese 
judges afford us. It is true thitt as defendants we can 
only be haled before our own (tribunals, but to what does 
this amount after all? Taking two years at random, the 
records of which bappew to be lying before us as we 
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write, it appears that during the ils of that period n 
total of six cases, civil and criminal, were brought before 
English and American Conrts at the instance of Japa- 
nese, the criminal all resulting in convictions, while of 
the civil, a suit bronght by a cook for wages to the 
amount of 4 yen and 15 sem was the only ono that fell 
through on its merits. Is it against the terrible con- 
tingenoies of a prospect founded on this retrospect 
that we invoke the protection of our own laws? We 
are n singularly law-abiding community, incomparably 
superior—if our own verdict be crediblo—to the averago 
run of our countrymen, yet any one considering our pas- 
sion for exterritorial privileges would imagine that we had 
as grent a love of law-courts as Philocleon himself. Liti- 
gation is one of the least likely accidents of an ordinary 
Englishman’s life, and the last thing that we. ought to 
ndmit is the danger of exposing ourselves to criminal pro- 
‘ geentions or civil processes. Whence then comes all this 
reluctance to accept a condition which our own wrong- 
doing alone can make different from the state of affairs 
- actually existing at present ? 





Oar local contemporaries have paid us the compliment of 
presuming that onr late suggestions with regard to “ pend- 
ing questions” were prompted, if not by the Japanese 
Government, at least by some leading member of the 
Cabinet. We regret to say, however, that such is not the 
ease. It would give us very great pleasure and would no 
doubt he very much to our readers’ advantage, were we in 
a position to act as authorized exponents of Japanese poli- 
cy, but honesty obliges us to confess that we are not the 
repositories of any official confidences. ‘The scheme we 
have proposed for the opening of the country and the abo- 
lition of exterritoriality can at least claim the credit of ori- 
ginality, and if we ventured to assert, with some confidence, 
that the Japanese are ready to accord us unrestricted rights 
of trade aud travel in the interior, provided we, on our side, 
consent, when enjoying ,thoso privileges, {o treat the 
country which confers them as a civilized, not a savage, 
nation, we only said what is known to ovoryone that tnkes 
the trouble to look xnbout him and has the patience to reflect 
on what he observes. Whether the Japanese Government, 
knowing more than wo can possibly kuow of the conflicting 
interests it has to reconcile and the jealous prejudices it has 
to conciliate, will think it worth its while to attempt asoln- 
tion so simple ns that we have suggested, is a point upon 
which we can unfortunately speak. with no greater assurance 
than our renders. Of one thing, however, we can be eer- 
tain, and that is, that no arguments our utmost ingenuity 
might have furnished in support of our proposition could 
possibly have recommended it so strongly as the objections 
urged by its opponents, We have now a good hop 


{hose entrusted with the task of treaty revision will be 
persuaded to.endorse a plan which, if we are to believe our 
Jocal contemporaries, can ouly be rejected at the cost of our 
reason, our consistency and our self-respect. 





It isn common saying in Japan that the best chance a 
road has of getting repairs is to upset the carriage of some 
notable. ‘The same priuciple—if we may believe the tele- 
grams—is illustrated in our dealings with Irish affairs. 
Landlords may be shot, tenants boycotted and cattle muti- 
lated with comparative impunity: but so goon as a Chief 
Secretary ig stabbed, the business of coercion is undertaken 
in earnest. The murder of Mr. Forster or of Lord Fre- 

derick Cavendish, has been the cause, certainly of two 
special Cabinet Councils, and apparently of a return to re- 
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pressive measures, in which latter event we may prodict 
that it will also be the cause of the Liberal Ministry’s 
dowufall, Yet althongh Mr. Gladstone’s policy towards 
Ireland may be open to severe criticism, he has never given 
his country reason to accuse him of vacillation in the pre- 
sence of peril. His stntesmanship may be of too subtle an 
order for so sharp a crisis ; his humanity may be too large 
for the government of such unbumanized ruffians as the 
Irish of 1882, but if he has been induced to change front 
again, it can only bo because he has discovered grounds fur 
upprehensions of a new and serious nature. The Irish seem 
to be bent on trying England’s patience to the utmost. 
They must be very near the limit now. 








Some surprise has been expressed here at the possibility 
of two men being stabbed to death in broad daylight while 
walking in one of the Dublia parks. The fact is, however, 
that Phoenix Park is by no means a public place. It is of 
immense extent, touching the country in one direction, nor 
is itever much frequeuted except on special occasions. If, 
as is probable, the murder took place in the vicinity of the 
Viceregal Lodge, an excellent hiding place would have been | 
afforded by the woods and shrubberies, while if it happened 
iu that portion of the Park which lies beyond the cricket 
ground and near the T'welve Acres, concealment would have 
been unnecessary and the assassins could have escaped into 
the country with ease. ‘Their arrest will probably be a 
matter of no little difficulty, unless somo happy accident 
nssists the police, for the man that gives information against 
them ean be tolerably certniu of mecting the same fate as 
their victims. 





‘There are three classes of men whose lines are often 
cast in rough places; they are lawyers, doctors and dentists, 
The crooked creed of modern gentility forbids a man to 
cliim his dues unless he be a tradesman, or a merchant 
with whom the monthly issue of bills is 1 more matter of 
routine, and it is probable that, by obeying this creed, 
many members of the professions we have named, write wills 
that are proved under a more fraction of the personality 
they might have shown had the testator adhered more 
closely to the principles of Simplo Simon’s pieman. For 
dentists, indeed, we in the East have least reason to be 
grieved, seeing that they add such sharp peciniary pangs 
(o the torment of our carious masticators. So long, how- 
ever, as competition declines to lower their fees, we must 
be content to recognise cach new centre of decay as a 
fresh extraction of two guinens, aud those who find the 
consequences too irksome have no alternative but a Japan- 
ese practitioner. Practical experience ennbles us to assure 


them, too, that the alternative _is by no means 80. terrible _ 
aa it sounds, There are in Tokiyo at present tivo Japan- 


ese dentists at least, who have received an excellent training 
in American, who havo benefited fully by that training, who 
have all that delicacy of touch which promisés’to make 
Japanese by and by the first surgeons in the world, and 
whose fees may be ascertained by converting those of our 
own dental fulk into kinsatsu at par and then dividing the 
result by three. 





* 
* * 


Since the nbove was written, a correspondent, ‘ A,”’ has 
addressed us on the same subject and we entirely endorse 
his suggestions. Panurge is said to have enquired whether 
there is “nny greater pain of the teeth than when dogs 
have you by the legs.” We are inclined to think that 
there is, namely, when Eastern dentists have you by the 
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purse, for you are them in worse plight than even Panurge 
who eseapod the pain by throwing away his lardons, whereas 
in our hypothetical ease you too often keep the pain and 
throw away your dollars, We have known a dentist in 
this very settlement chargo a hundred aud twenty dollars 
for operations performed at one sittiug in tho mouth of a 
young Indy, whose teeth looked ag if they never could re- 
quire treatment, who had experienced one pang of pain 
before submitting to be doctored, who from that time forth 
searcely ever ceased to suffer, and who was at last relieved 
ata cost of some fifteen yen by a Japanese practitioner. 
This is a pertinent fact aud we strongly recommend our 
readers to make a note of it. 


The Vapaneso Times (Fist Shimpd) las been giving us 
its views as to the action which the Government ought 
to tnke fh connection with the late outrage commitied by 
Koreans on some of the Japanese residents at Gensanshin. 
Tt will be remembered that one Japanese lost his life, while 
two otherswere severely wounded in the affray, which ap- 
pears tohave been commenced by the Koreans uuder the 
influence of no other provocation than their general dislike 
for strangers. The 717i Shimpo is therefore of opinion that 
the affair should be made the occasion for demanding fresh 
concessions from the authorities of the Hermit Kingdom, as 
for example, the abolition of treaty limits, unrestricted 
right of travel in the interior, and permission to trade at 
the annual markets in all the chief towns. 

_ These are tolgrably comprehensive demands, much more 
so perhaps than the writer in the ‘%j7 Shimpo would be 
likely to ask if the conduct of the negotiations were in his 
own hands. He justifies his advice, however, by saying that 
nothing short of somo such tangible extension of intercourse 
will reassure the Japanese settlers, who have been thrown 
fito considerable alarm by the Inwless conduct of the 
Koreans. Meanwhile he either forgets or does not choose 
to remember that his countrymen were outside the treaty 
limits when thoy were attacked, and that the Korcan 
Government is thus relieved of all responsibility other than 
that which devolves upon every Government in a country 
where law exists. Crushing a man’s skull is perhaps 
rather too pointed a protest against trespass, but on the 
other hand it seems scarcely logical to claim the right of 
walking in a neighbour’s garden merely because’ he has 
displayed his desire to exclude strangers. Some day or 
other the injustice and inconsequence that too often dis- 
figuro international relations will be fully recognised. If 
Japan has any respect for her dignity or any wish not to 
have her own conduct towards Korea quoted in justification 
of the treatment she has occasionally received at the hands 


of Western nations, she will confine herself on this oecasion 
to demanding and enforcing the punishment of the rioters, 


We suspect, too, that the writer in the Fit Shimpo would 
have been of the same opinion, were ho not secretly in- 
fluenced by an apprehension that America or Russia may step 
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in at the eleventh hour and win the laurels after Japan has 
borne the burthen and heat of the day. He would have his 
conntry make haste to obtain from the Hermit Kingdom 
concessions so substantial that no doubt shall possibly exist 
hereafter as to the source from which Korea derived her first 
impulse on the path of civilization, The ambition is Jandable 
enough in its way, but if seems to us that the point is 
: sufficiently established already.  I[aving done so much, 
Japan ean very well afford to Jeave the completion of her 
tusk to others, more especially since hy so doing she will 


remove one of the causes of soreness between herself and 
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China, and maintain an attitude which Korea can hardly 


fail to appreciate. 





M. Leroy-Beaulieu, sperking of the deficits shown by 
French budgets, says that the economical difficulties of the 
situntion are largely aggravated by the-development of 
State socialism. ‘The deputies are scized with the mania 
of getting everything done by the Goverument, and manias 
being costly things, France has to “ pay the piper.” One 
instance of this mania quoted by the editor of the Econo- 
miste is worthy of uote in Japan. ‘The State has expended 
nlinost a milliard (francs) in purchasing or constructing 
railways which if left to private enterprise would have 
cost the Treasury nothing. 
are casily estimable, inasmuch as M. Leon Say instituted a 
apecial budget for State railways, from which docu- 
ment M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows that the milliard which 
the Trensuary expended on .railways has brought in 
by way of interest, during the past five years, two 
millions less than nothing, or in other words, to a 
total loss of interest must be added an annual deficit 
of two millions. ‘This is indeed o cheerful sort of 
operation ; and the expericuce of a country like Frauce 
ought to «afford Japan a valuable lesson. Here the 
Treasury guarantees sharcholders eight per cent on thoir 
outlay, and unless things are much better managed than 
they are in France, taxpayers will soon come to under- 
stand that to realize eight per cent on railway enterprise Is 
not given to everybody. 





The French papers amuse themselves by telling some 
strange stories about Mile. Rita Sangalli, the renowned 
danseuse. Here is oue of the strangest :— 


“On her way to San Francisco Rita Sangalli starred through 
the provinces at tho head of a ballet. numbering fifty danseuses. 
She touched the heart of Brigham Young, chief of the tribe of 
Mormons. He was indignantly repnised, and she hastened on 
toward San Francisco. It is an eight days’ railway journey 
from New York to the Pacific coast. In order to keep in good 
training for the ballet figures, Rita would place her supporters 
in a circle, and there, seated about her, all would practice the 
dance figures with their fingers, using their first and middlo 
fingers for legs. The violinists accompanied them from the 
corners of the car, Rita was under two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs forfeit if sho failed to appear in the spectacu- 
lar piece, ‘‘ Les Cliasseurs Noirs,” at eight o'clock p.m., Jan- 
uary 5th, in the San Francisco Theatre. It was the afternoon 
of the fifth; San Francisco was just over the Missouri 
River, which was yet to be crossed. As every one knows 
the track is laid in winter on the ice, nnd thus the nine miles 
width of the river is crossed by the train. When the train 
reached the river a thaw had broken the ice into pieces. ‘The 
engine and cars could not cross. ‘The smoke of San Francisco 
could be seen just over the river. A train, which the miners 
who dig gold in the suburbs of that Pacific city had chartered, 
was waiting on the opposite bank to carry Rita Sangalli in 
triumph to the city. Should she disappoint them and lose her 
money ? No; she would attempt tho passage on foot. Her 
mother besought her. to remain. Never! She would cross 
on the ice. And so, leaping lke tkhza, in“ ‘he Cabin of Uncle 
Tom,” she went the whole nine miles on the floating bits of ice, 
Her unequalled agility saved her life a hundred times. Never 
had so wild a ballet been danced. Soon she reached the other 
side, and, borne by the enthusiastic mining population, she reach- 
ed San Francisco, aud that same night danced in ‘ Les Chasseurs 
Noirs !’” 

A novel and, it is said, very beautiful method of employ- 
ing glass is due to American arrtists. Lumps of glass are 
pressed while hot into moulds, thus receiving a grent 
number of facets like a cut stone. These, when set ina 
window, have all tho effect of brilliant jewels and change 
At 
present the process seems to be somewhat expeusive, & 
window of this natnre now exhibited in New York being 


priced at eight hundred dollars, but there can be little doubt 


their colour with every changing angle of vision. 


The results of this operation ° 
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that before long the fashion of making the sunlight add 
sapphires, awethysts, and emeralds to the decorations of 
our houses, will become ns common as even the Norman 
architects of the twelfth century could have hoped. 








Gnuiteau has been protesting against his sister’s attempt 
io control his affairs. He is able to take care of himself, he 
snys, since he was judicially pronounced sano by the legal 
luminaries of Washington. Meanwhile we hear nothing 
more about his appeal. The public is evidently quite satis- 
fied about the result. Thus wo read of a jeweller in Mid- 
dleburg, Va., who has constructed a clock containing 9 
representation in miniature of the scenes in the assassination 
of President Garfield. The automata are of wood, about 
two inches high, and the whole movement takes about three 
ininutes. It includes the execution of the murderer, and it 
is to be hoped that the mechanism of the law will be equally 


true. 





Tritest of sayings :— This is the era of invention !” The 
latest invention is that which proposes to bring New 
Yorkers to Paris by laud, with a very trifling interjection 
of sea, and appears to be almost as seriously considered as 
the Dover-Calais tunnel. An American contemporary 
discourses on the subject in this strain, To those who 
object to visit Europe on account of sea sickness, the pro- 
position to build the railroad by which one can go from 
New York to Paris in fifteen days, by an all rail route, 
except forty miles on a steamer, or two hour's ride, will be 
interesting. It hardly seems possible that such a thing can 
be done, until you read the scheme, which is as follows :— 
“ Elis line of route, starting from the commercial capital of 
the States, passes through Canada, New Georgia and 
Alaska to Cape Prince of Wales, whouce the passengers 
are to be conveyed by steamer ‘to East Cape, on the 
opposite Asiatic coast of Behring’s Straits and distant 
about forty miles from the northwestern extremity of the 
American continent. From East Cape the iron road 
to be constructed will cross Russian territory in Nor- 
thern Asia until it joins the Siberian railway system, 
nlrendy in direct connection, through Moscow aud St. 
Petersburg, with all the European capitals. Mr. Gregory 
calculates that the distance between New York and Paris, 
the American paradise, can be traversed by this route in 372 
hours and at a cost of about thirty pounds to cach pas- 
senger.” The thing scems feasible, and will do away with 
two weeks sea sickness, Lut probably the danger from rail- 
road accidents and corns from fifteen days riding in the 
cars, would more than overcome the objection to ocoan 
travel. Still, tho chances of discovering the North Pole, 
by rail, would be worth something. ‘The cost of the pro- 


-be carried on all of the cars of present railroads, but that is 
uothing. People who are thinking of going to Europe 
should not wait for the new road, as it may not be com- 
pleted for some months. 

Many leading representatives of the medical profession 
met recently in London at the Royal College of Physicians 
for the purpose of founding an association for “the 
advancement of medicine by research.” The objects of the 
proposed institution were very inadequately explained in the 
published reports of the proceedings ; but one of its princi- 
pal immediate aims is apparently to counteract the influence 
of the anti-vivisectionists. It is not surprising, according 
to the Graphic, that scientific men engaged in physio- 
logical inquiries are considerably irrilated by these 
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enthusiasts. ‘Che practice of vivisection is now surrounded 
by far more difficulties in England than in any other 
country in the world ; and it is well known that a distin- 
guished medical man, whose discoveries have done much 
for the relief of human suffering, has been obliged to make 
some of his most important recent experiments in Paris. 
There can be little doubt that the progress of research in 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics will be seriously 
retarded by the operation of the Auti-Viviseetion Act ; 
and Sir William Jonner reminded the meeting, by a 
reference to the trial of Dr. Lamson, that there are 
conceivable circumstances in which justice itself might be 
defented by the same canse. During the investigation 
of the charge against Dr. Lamsoo it was necessary to 
experiment on a mouse. So much delay was occasioned 
by application for leave to perform this experiment that 
there was sume danger of the poison censing+to be re- 
cognisnble, as vegetable alkaloids cannot be detected if 
they remain long in decaying organic matter. All this 
ought, of course, to be pressed on public altention ; but the 
doctors scem to err by leading their cause with too 
much passion. After all, the old Iax system was attended 
by real abuses ; and by frankly recoguising this fact, and 
stating precisely how far they think vivisection should be | 
permitted, medical men would produce a far stronger effect 
on opinion thah by vehement declamation against wultra- 
humanitarians. 





It is melancholy to read, after the fact of the dastardly 
murder of the Chief Secretary of Ireland, some of the 
comments written six or seven weeks ago on a policy, the 
weakness of which appeared to indicate some such ecatas- 
trophe as that which has happened. Mr. Forster himself 
seems to have had some presentiment of immivent danger, 
For what might happen to himself, he probably cared as 
little ay any other wearlod worker in this field of life, 
where ono's best efforts are so often fruitless, and, worse still, 
one’s most benevolent and sincerest motives misconstrued or 
maligned. Mr. Forster had been “ desponding,” as well he 
might be, for some time before his resiguation —desponding 
because his practical schemes were thwarted by the 
pusillanimity of his superiors in the Cabinet, who in deflance 
of his knowledge and experience, would fain deal with 
treason and murder in a soft handed and dulcetly persuasive 
manner. The tiger, who has, uncontrolled, tasted blood 
enough just to whet his appetile, is not likely to be coaxed 
from a full meal of flesh by » saucerful of milk. And, the 
decorous and luxurious treatment by the English Govern- 
ment of the treacherous landleaguers has encouraged them 
in their treason, and their “moonlight” satellites in cruel 
outrage. At this juncture one is only too appositely re- 

od that, —<‘Ivelaudhasboon for eonturiesa country of 
secret societies and midnight assassinations, and the 
outrages which are now especially rife, the brutal reids 
on rent-seeking Inudlords, and the shooting of persous 
suspected of treason {o some Fenian organisation, all 
belong to anciént and familiar types. But the faint ex- 
cuse which formerly existed for these foul and abominable 
crimes can no longer be urged, inasmuch as the disabilities 
under which the Irish peasant Inboured have long since 
been removed; nnd, for all lawful purposes, he is just 
as free as the inhabitant of Englmd. ‘There is, however, 
much innate cruelty in human nature, and in the human 
nature of the more ignorant classes in Ireland there is 
nn especially savage intolerance of the opinions of others 
when they happen to differ from their own. Added to 
this, thore is a flavour of adventure and sham-heroism 
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about ‘moonlighting’ which is exceedingly fascinating to 
tho peasant-mind, and till the other day it was decidedly a 
anfer sport thou poaching is in Eugland, for the raidors 
were rarely canght, and if caught were never, or hardly 
ever, convicted. Lowever, at Inst a ‘ moonlighter’ las had 
the mischance to be shot, and perhaps this may cool the 
cournge of its volaries. We observe that Mr. Forster 
talks despondently of the state of Ireland, and hints that 
stronger measures even yet many have to be taken. Ho 
and his colleagues have brought this state of affairs about 
by their disgraceful (because intentional) apathy during the 
earlicr part of their reign. The vigour which now pro- 
duces so little effect would then have tranquillised the 
country.” This paragraph was writton before the end of 
March, or about five weeks before the Chief Secretary was 
brutally stabbed to denth in “the quiet preciucts of tho 
Phoenix Park. 





London papers tell us that the intelligence of Long- 
fellow’s death was received with as sincere regret in Great 
Brilain as in the United States. No other American au- 
thor is so widely and intimately known in England, and 
most critics are agreed that the popularity of his writings 
is well deserved. “ Asa poet he had not the energy and 
passion of Edgar Allan Poe, and his attempts at romance 
in prose are farinferior both in depth and subtlety to tho 
powerful works of Hawthorne. Longfollow, however, had 
distinctive qualities which are certain to secure for him an 
honourable and enduring placo in American literature. 
The sentiments he expresses are pure and gentle, and the 
forms in which he embodies them are almost always mark- 
ed by delicacy and refinement. Perhaps his best work is 
‘The Song of Hiawatha,’ in which he de ives his in- 
spiration fram the cirenmnstances avd traditions of the New 
World. ‘This is the poem which is most generally appre- 
ciated cn the Continent, and especially in Germany, where 
it is known chiefly through the brilliant translation Ly 
Freiligrath. His other writings scllom remind us of the 
fact that the poet was an American ; but when we remember 
how many influences cultivated Amoricans and Enropeans 
have in common, it is uureasounble to expect any wide dif- 
ference cither in their themes or in their mode of handling 
them. Iu one respect—his appreciation of the poetic as- 
pects of the Middle Ages—Longfellow was more European 
than Europeans ; at least he was more European than Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Gerinans of the present generation. 
The same tendency is manifested by many Americans whio 
are perfectly loyal to their own institutions, but Longfellow’ 
medimvalism was deeper than that of any other Trans- 
atlantic writer, ‘I'he reason may have been that in youth 
he was an ardent-etudent of the German romantic school, 
to which be was in spirit moro closely akin than to the 
English poets with whom he is usually compared.” 





On the subject of a Parcels Post the Graphic reminds us 
that forty years ago Rowland Hill recommended that the 
Post Office should carry parcels, and tho plan has been 
already adopted in severat foreign countries. It is only, 
however, now that Mr. Fawcett is able to announce that 
the Government proposes to_adopt the arrangement in 
England. ‘The reason for this delay in providing the pub- 
lic with what will no doubt prove to be a great convenience 
is of course the disinelination on the part of British Gov- 
ernments to interfere with private cuterprise. This disin- 
clination is by no means to be blamed, especially at the 
present time, when thero is an inereaying tendency to lay 


“all sorts of burdens, whoreof our ancestors never dreamed, 
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ou the broad back of the State. The Graphic expatiates :— 
“The Government have for long carried our letters and 
telograms for us; they are about to carry our parcels ; and 
before many years, perhaps, as some people advise, they 
will buy up the railways and carry ourselves. Why should . 
they not goon, then, and supply us with butcher’s meat, 
groceries, everything ? The stores are setting forth the 
Tho 
time may come when there will be only one shop in the 
United Kingdom, and all of us emp/oyés in it and customers 
of it. But these are dreams of the future. Lot us return 
to parcels. A uniform = rate of a shilling for a parcel not 


tulvantages of the power of buying on a large seale. 


exceeding scven pounds, and trausmissible to Frauce for an 
additional ninepence, seems very moderate, especially as 
lesser weights will be cheaper still. But we hopo Mr. Faw: 
eelt will think of tho postmen, a hardly-used and ill-patd 
At present the book-post inflicts heavy burdens, 
especially on rural aud suburban postmen, who often have 
to go long distances off the road to roach a house, the dis- 
comfort of their woll-stuffed wallets being often aggravated 
by the snapping and snarling of churlish dogs. The parcel- 
post will be worso than the book-post for the carriers unless 
it. becomes sv popular as to involve the use of a vehicle, 
horse, donkey, tricycle, or some other non-ped estrian con- 
trivance. And if a vehicle becomes inctispensable, the Post 


class. 


| Office may as well abandon the sevon-pound limit and carry 


packages up to any weight.” Perhaps there is a hint here 
for the Imperial Japanese Postal Department. 





A very significaut letter has been addressed by Baron 
Henry de Worms to the London Zimes, on the subject of 
the recent terrible outrages upon Jews in Russia. The 
epistle draws attention to a historical parallel, and shows, 
that (1) some of the stntesmen who now coutrol the mighty 
destinies of England are singularly ignorant of modern 
English history : (2) that British intervention on the part 
of the persecuted race would xt be without precedont; and 
(3) that the present Government is effacing that prestige 
which from the days of William of Orange t> the com- 
mencement of the present reign made our country’s remou- 
strances on behalf of oppressed nationalities a terror to the 


despotic Courts of continental Europe. The Baron says:— 


When I brought the case of the Jewish outragesin Russia 
before the House of Commons I was told by the Prime Minister, 
the Under-Secretary for Forcign Affairs and tho apologists of 
Russia that there was no precedent for the intervention of an 
English Government on behalf of the Jews in a foreign country 
such as that which I advocated. I have now obtained a refer- 
ence to the papers on the subject ; and as it is probable, Judging 
by the account which was published in Zhe Times of Friday 
last of the treatment by the Russian Government of the Jew- 
ish apothecaries at St. Petersburg, that we have not heard tho 
last of the Jewish outrayes in Russia, it may bo of interest to 
tho English people to know that there was atime when their 
Government was not so timid when culled upon to plead the 
cause of humanity in the case of persecuted Jews in foreign 
countries asit is now. On the 22d of December, 1744, the 
Kmipress Maria Theresa issued an edict at Prague, banishing 
the Jews from Bohemia. This measure roused the indignation of 
Kurope, and Sir Thomas Robinson, our Envoy at the Court of 
Vienna, was instructed to make strong remonstrances on tho 
subject. Finding that these representations produced no effect 
Lord Harrington, who was‘then our Foreign Secretary, address- 
ed a despatch to Sir Thomas Robinson on the Sth of March, 
1745, stating that it was the wish of the King (George IT.) that 
the most urgent steps should be taken with a view (o procur- 
ing the withdrawal of the edict referred to. ‘*The King,” the 
despatch proceeded, “lias taken the the matter very much to 
jleart, and ho desires that the Queen of ILungary may be urged 
in the strongest manner to grant His Majesty’s demand on be- 
half of the Jews.” The result of this intervention, which was 
supporicd hy the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland 
was that the edict was-withdrawn by the following decree pub- 
lished on the Voth of May, 1745 :— 


| ; ps : 
; “Ter Majesty the Queen of Hungary, &c., following tho 


‘dictates of her natural Lumanity, and the urgent advice of the 


' King of Great Britain and the Statos-Geueral of the United 
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= , re cag emery oa anes i : 
Netherlands, permils the Jewish nation, till further orders, tot Captain Orde Browne has read, at the Royal Artilery 
. . cit ; Ge + y iN ar “8 s . . 
mae an ee comer Boheme 210 ve eRe Institution, a valuable papor on the attack of armour-clad 
Moravia, and to transact their business there. ; fk . . ; 
A medal, copies of which are still in exixtence, were struck to} vessels by artillery. Lhe points of most interest to ordinary 
putna rarer a happy oe of ate ee 3 glee readers are hig remarks about the comparative resistances 
on behalf of the Jews ; and it naturally occurs to one to ask :— se Wace 
the Hnglish Government could intervene with such fruit in of stcel and wrought iron. Steel distributes the shock of 
1745, with one of the most powerful Sovereigns of Europe, to; impact throngh ifs mass, and hence it has greater power 
prevent the expulsion of the Jews from Bohemia, why should | jy posisting a sinele blow, but is liable to sueeumb to the 
it now hesitate to uso its good offices with the Czar to prevent ; a : Jae ee : 
the Jewish apothecaries of St. Petersburg from being forbidden | continued fire even of inferior guns, An excellent illustra. 


to pursue their calling, and the Jews of Moscow from being) tion of this was afforded by the comparative behaviour of 


1 ‘holess ul ; leprived of tl yns of ; i Seer : 
atc Neva as SU Oe HUG PON eat epee Ok tue D005 @ the 22-in stecl and iron plates at Spezia in 1876. The 


It may be scarcely necessary to remark on the striking con-| steel crumbled away gradually even under the fire of 
trast betwen the intervention of the British Government of] 19_ip. guns; a fire which proved almost harmless 
1745 on behalf of the foreign Jews and the silent acceptance by meg : 
the present Government in the Lewison case of the adoption] t® the 22-in, wrought iron plates. On the other 
by ee prejudice of Rien Ron Wee la - hand, the steel completely stopped the projectile of 

@ Jews, of bhe cn post facto mterpretation of a treaty intendec paste ne cee Ree rene . : . mye. 
to give absolute freedom of intercourse to all British subjects, ie ge HOE aati He) SHOP MOHSEY oulinatched it. his it 
whether Jews or not. did at the expenso of the plate—ilself shivering iuto frag- 


Se. ; menis—while the iron allowed this projectile to pass 
A German newspaper, the ALiditar Vochenblatt, contains ee ' 


some interesting statistics about the sanitary condition of 
the army of the Fatherland as compared with that o 
‘France. It appears that, out of evory thousand men witli 


completely through it. It appears, therefore, that penetra- 
tion through steel is hardly to be looked for, but rather the 
shattering of it. ‘Thus a steel-clad ship, from its power to 


: resist a single blow, is admirably suited for running past a 
the colors, Germany has a daily average of eleven invalids, 
9 » a 


while France has twenty-five. The death rate in the 
French army is also nearly double that of the German, 


small number of guns, however heavy they may be ; but, 
on the other hand, it suffers from the continued fire even 
oflight guns, Wrought iron yiclds locally at the point of 
impact only, so that unless a projectile passes through it 
sulliciently lo cause injury by langrage, no practical results 
are produced. Leven a projectile passing through, in the 


being scarcely five per thousand in the Jatter and more 
than nine in the former, Truly it has been well said that 
hygiene ig more important than necdle guns. 





“Crank” gets the credit of being among tho latest form of dead metal, may produce but a very limited amount 


additions to the English vocabulary, that is to say, in the of damage; the armour of the ship being left in good 


sense in which Guiteau employed the word. As a matter condition, except that it has a clean hole through it, and 


of fact, however, the term was in use to describe a rogue | even that may be plugged by the base of the projectile. 

and vagabond in Shakespeare’s time. A writer iu Motes} Compound armour—a foundation plate of wrought iron 

and Queries tells us that “eranke ” was the character name | With a stecl faec—is now under experiment and seems 

of one who “ feizued the falling sickness,’ and quotes the | likely to prove the armour of the immediate future. 

caso of Harman, the counterfeit cranke of 1567, whose 

adventures are thus related :— - President Arthur in his wessage vetoing the Chinese 
Finding (so to speak) the game becoming very holt, “he| Immigration Bill says, of the trade of the Last, that it is 


. od re are hs 1 %. »y NI . . . a 
took ae skoller, nnd was pulled over tha water to St] the key to national wealth aud influence. “ The opening of 
George’s Field. Overtaken and questioned, he damned 


himself over and over again if he lad any more money ms 
about him : but, as it happened, he had plenty, and had to no part of it more than the States of our own Pacifie slope. 


produce if. He lived, he said, “in Maister Hilles, his} The State of California and its great maritime port es- 


< “acert . . ’ ’ is ” ; 1 . 4 
rents, having a prolty house woll stuffed. Iilles Rents pecially have reaped cnormous advantages from this source. 
were near to one of the bear gardens, aud within sight of 


the place where, about thirty years alter, Shakespeare's ’ . +s 
Globe” was built. The cranke was soon in the Comter| 2®™ber, with the riches of a great agricultural end mining 
and Bridgwell, Here his true character was made known, | Stato in its rear, and the wealth of the whole Union pour- 
Heo was stripped, and afterward whipped at the cart’s tail|ing into it over ils lines of railway, Sau Franciseo has be- 
through London to his own door, fore it an inealeulable future if our friendly and amicable 


In an article on the servants who wait upon Ler Majesty ae oe eee Cae reeeane me 
the Queen, Chambers’s Journal states that in the Lord ASI err. tama: Vue Doneg. Sica: a ent EEonee eo 


a% :; ; . | adopt must have a dircet tendency to repel Oriental nations 
Chamberlain’s department are the Mistress of the Robes, ina: , ; ) L frie 
: , | from us and fo drive their trade and commerce into more 
with a salary of five hundred pounds ; the Groom of the 


A friendly disnds. It may be that the great and paramount 
Robes, with eight handred, (and a clerk, a messenger, and ‘ ae ee : be a ane I - 
a furrier ag ussisiauts,) avdeight Ladies of the Dadechamber interest of protecting our labor from Asiatic competition 
, : r * e “o . < . e . .. 
The duties of the latter consist in waiting on Her Majesty justify us ee Be vais een of i poey- But a 
. . . 415 : 6 ’ hi i x . m os | 
for a fortuight ata time in rotatios ; thus each lady would Bee Sega Vir angen sere keane iscsi aad aia yt eds 
= with a view hereafter of maintaining permanently only 


such features as time and exporience may commend.” 


Chinn to the commerce of the whole world has benefited 


Blessed with an exceptional climate, enjoying an unrivalled 


be called upon threo times a yerr for the duly. Following 
these in rank are the eight Ladies of Honor, who represent 
a very old institution in connection with reyally. The 
Queen’s Maids of Honor merely take their turn, two at af Lt is cnly fair (o respectable Eastern American jours 
time, for one month to attend on Her Majesty. After balism to say that it earnestly deplores American diplomacy 
these in rank stand the eight Belchamber Wanioi; who | #8 regards China, ‘Thus we read in onc of. the most recent 
serve in rotation in the same manner, and are only expected New York Heralds: ‘Tt is reported that the Chinese 
to figure on state occasioms, "Phe situations ave quite hono- Minister, having demanded indemnity for Chinamen mur- 
rary so. far ns work is eonceruad. Lhe satarice of the | dered by a mob in Colorado and fer the preperty of 
Maids of Honor and the Bedehamber Wemea are three | Chinamen destroyed there, he has been answered that our 
hundred pounds per anuum, Government “does not undertake to protect foreign 
—— residents in communities where the local authorities are 


tized by (Co gle 
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for the time being paralyzed and uvable to preserve the 
peace.” As that is about tho only time that foreign re- 
sidents conld fnirly demand the protoction of the Govern- 
meut oy would much need it, this scems a singular answer. 
Our treaty with China provides” that, if Chinese laborers 
residing iv the United States “meet with ill treatment at 
the hands of any other persons, the Gevernment of the 
United States will exert all ifs power to devise measures 
for their protection and to secure to them the samo rights, 
privileges, immunities and exemptions as may be onjoyed 
by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nations.” If 
“all the powers’’ of the United Statos Government ina 
ease of this nature are exhausted when it has ascertained 
that it is not ‘responsible—first, because Chinnimen were 
murdered in n State that has na local Government, and, 
next because they were murdered at a time when there 
was no local Government—then the rights and privileges 
we have accorded the Chinese are somewhat delusive and 
barren, Are the representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to go tu the Governor of Colorado in such a case ?’ 





The P.& O. S. S. Sunda \elft Kobe for Yokohama at 
7 a.m. to-day, 


PENDING QUESTIONS. 
wr , in a recent issue, we suggested a scheme 
by which Japan might he enabled to emerge 
from the isolation imposed upon her by the present 
attitude of the treaty powers, while the subjects of the 
latter, on their side, might cease to be ostracized aliens, 
and for distrust and hostility begin Lo substitute friendly 
. relations with the people of the country in which their 
lot is cast, wo wero quite prepared to find that our pro- 
position would be opposed by that section of this com- 
munity whose interests recommend the permanence of 
existing conditions, and who, not unnaturally, look less 
to the broad results of any change than to its probable 
influence on their own narrow prospects. But we were 
by no means prepared to find that the advocates of the 
status quo would support their views by arguinents 
humiliating at once to their own intelligence and to 
the reputation of their countrymen: that they would 
voluntary abandon their self assumed vantage-ground 
of reason ond morality, and confess themselves to be, 
not the propagandists of beneficent and civilizing sys- 
tems but the pioneers of a lawless and usurping rabble. 
_ Indeed, if the impertance of the subject.did not forbid 
us to ignore any consideration, however irrevelaut or 
illogical, we should gludly pass over in silence the com- 
ments of our local contemporaries rather than pursue 
such equivocal premisos to their discreditable conclu- 
sion. But since nothing is uninteresting that touches 
the question of our future relations with Japan, we pro- 
pose to analyse briefly the arguments that have beon 
put forward by the status quo party. 
It has more than once been pointed out in the columns 


ficierrtly to permit unlimited contact between them and 
the outer world. Hither alternative was inevitable, 
and both seemed equally unacceptable. But that in 
the lawlessness and immorality of foreigners themselves 
she should seek a just and sufficient reason for holding 
herself aloof, is a notion which, coming from the Japa- 
nese, would have been repudiated with indignation, 
and, coming from Englishmen, seems too extravagant 
lo be serious. 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been 
casting her isolation in Japan's teeth; telling. her 
that her moral aud material well-being depended 
enlirely on her complote emergence from self-imposed 
seclusion, pointiug complacently to our own condition as 
evidence of a beneficent civilization. Now, we turn 
round-and warn her that if she grants the right of 
‘¢ freo residence, trade and travel to foreigners willing 
to submit to her laws,” she will ‘* have in her midst a 
turbulent and revolutionary element constantly threat- 
eng the domestic peace of the empire, while daily grow- 
ing in strength and numbers,” and we assure her that, 
were We in her place, we should “ hesitale long before 
opening the gates for an influx of people whom, in no 
very long time, she would find it imy-ossible to control 
or expel.” 

Imagination fails to conceive more unqualified 
inconsistency than this. The mistrust we hare 
ridiculed aud censured for five and twenty years, is 
now recommended as a policy essential to Japan's 
safety: the hypothesis that she dared not trust 
her people to mix freely with foreigners, is exchaiiged 
for au explicit confession that not only are foreigners 
themselves unworthy of confidence, but that, unless 
Japan keeps them at arm’s length, she must be pre- 
pared for the subversion of law and order within her 
territories. 

Jt would be insulling our readers’ in'cliigence to 
comment upon such a proposition us this, We shall 
therefore content ourselves with asking the Japan 
Gazette and its fellow thinkers, whether Japan will 
ever be justified in emerging completely from her 
seclusion so long as she believes that “ only foreigners 
can deal with, and hold in check the lawl ss adventur- 
ers from foreign lands who would surely make this 
country and ils-people their prey, if onee permiltcd to 
obtain a sure foothold in Japan.” 

Apart, however, from the humiliating confession that 
Kuropeaus and Americans are not worthy of free inter- 
course with Japanese, observe the grotesque subterfuge 
to which the advocates of this theory are driven, and the 
contradiction to which it commits them. Naturally 
anxious to exclude themselves from the unfavorable ver- 
dict they pronounce on their own countrymen, naturally 
anxious to clain for themseives a monopoly of the pri- 


of this journal that in admitting forviguers to a mere | vileges which they urge Japan to withhold from others, 
marginal intercourse with her people, the motives of , they do not hesitate to declare that “as compared with 
Japan's policy. must be referred to one of two hypo- |he average foreiguor who would iloek to this country if 
it were opened under the conditions stated, foreign re- 


theses :—cither that isolation was  sellishly uae 
sidents now present as great 4 difference as is to be 


to her, or that she could uot trust her own people suf- 
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found between the average Japanese of education and 
position and the aborigines of Formosa or the savages 
of the South Sea islands.’ This character of them- 
selves is highly creditable to the modesty of the status 
quo party, but in the glow of self-gratulation they 
have forgotten to be consistent. Hitherto their shib- 
boleth has been to acense the Japanese of underesti- 
mating, disliking, and desiring to get rid of, foreigners. 
Now they say that “the rulers and people of this 
country have apparently formed their opinion of the 
character of the foreigner by observation of those who 
reside in the treaty ports.” It would seem, then, that 
the Japanese think better of us than we deserve. Thoy 
must not judge of us by the creme de la eréme of civili- 
zation to be found in Yokohama and Kobe. They must 
restrain their admiration until they havo made ac- 
quaintance with the aboriginal savages of Europe and 
America who are waiting to carry their capital and 
energy to the Far East so soon as they can be sure of 
escaping from the inconvenient restraint of their own 
laws. This isa bewildering discovery, but we are glad 
to find that, by offering to open the country on the 
terms we have suggested, Japan’s generosity, atany rate, 
will ba established, even though her judgment suffer by 
comparison. 

After this contrast, so highly favorable to the “ supe- 
rior education aud position” of the present foreign 
residents, one is not surprised to be told that, by grant- 
ing the latter additional tradal facilities, Japan can 
provide a panacea for all her ills. 
‘the first persons to be conciliated : they are to be 
tempted by concessions ; their sympathies are to be 
enlisted, their friendly feelings fostered and so forth, 
Japan being in that case promised “anally which will 
slowly but surely and peaceably bring about that much- 


The residents are 


to-be-desired consummation, the abolition of exterrito- 


riality.” 

We pause a moment here, in order that our readers 
may appreciate the full import of this counsel. Japan 
is deliberately told that her only hope of obtaining the 
abolition of exterritoriality lies in conciliating the 
foreign residents. No considerations of right or wrong 
are admitted. No account is taken of this country’s 
just claims to sovereignty, within her own territories ; 
no account of her ever-growing impatience under a 
system necessarily repugnant to a free people; no 
account of her resolute efforts to smend ber laws and 
reconstruct her judiciary. Everything is to bo made 
dependent on the caprice of a handful of foreigners who 
havo come here to carn what they can, and to go away 
again as soon as possible. We unhesitatingly assert 
that no such selfish and iniquitous creed has becn, or 
ean cver be, held by the respectable portion of the 
foreign communily. 

The 
Japancse nation js to set about making allies of. these 


The conclusion is worthy of the premises. 


few hundred foreigners “by the issue of passports giving: 


to men fitted for the trust every facility for trade.” 
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climax of our twenty-five years’ crusade against Japan's 
“selfish isolation.” Such of us as are worthy of trust 
are to be admitted by passport into the country ! 

Again we refrain from comment, observing only that 
the prospectus of the status quo party, as formulated 
by the Japan Gazette, amounts simply to a statement 
that there is established here a certain small coterie 
of foreigners who claim the right of reserving to them- 
selves the entire benefit of Japanese trade, so long as 
they choose to insist on Japan’s unfitucss to govern 
them ; declaring all the while, be it observed, that 
extraterritorial jurisdiction involves “a conflict of laws 
which defeats every obligation and exclndes foreigners 
from that commercial and social intercourse which is 
the raison d'etre of their sojourn iu Japan.” 

Another section—a very small one we trust—speaks 
through the medium of the Japan Herald, and it must 
be confessed that their arguments remind one forcibly 
of the defence sct up in the suit for damages to the 
brass cannon lent on the fourth of July ; namely, that 
it never had been lent ; that it was burst when borrow- 
ed ; that it had been long since returned; and that it 
was returned uninjured. For we are told, in the first 
place, that Japan offers no temptations to foreign enter- 
prise; that she is au “old, and in some respects a 
played out, country” ; that neither mining nor farming 
promise any profit; that native Jabour, though ap- 
parently cheap, is really dear, and a great deal more to 
the same effect, the conclusion being that it is “ ex- 
tremely questionable whether foreigners could compete 
successfully with the Japanese or produce superior 
economic results to those now obtained.” This is the 
cannon that was burst when it was borrowed. Im- 
mediately, however, it is returned whole, for in the - 
next paragraph we are assured that, if Japan were 
thrown open, “foreign capital, machinery, tools and 
aud implements would be introduced, new methods of 
procedure shown, improved breeds of cattle bred, and 
agricultural seeds, suilable to the soil and climate, 
would not Tail to be bronght into the country.” How 
are these two statements to be reconciled? If there is | 
nothing to tempt foreigners into the country, through 
what agency are these great benofits to be conferred on 
Japan? Are foreign capital, machinery, tools, imple- 
ments, knowledge and enterprise to be placed at the 
disposal of the Japanese gratis? Truly such reasoning 
as this is only calculated to make us ridiculous. “If 
Japan is fo gain anything by granting to foreigners 
unrestricted right of trade and travel, foreigners, on 
their side, must be profited also. The advantages will 
not be equally divided, it is true, but tbat they should 
be all on one side and none on the other is simply im- 
possible. 

Thus the writer in the Japan /Terald convicts him- 
self of contradiction. We might have answered him 
also by asking how it happens that the foreign mer- 
chants of Yokohama have petitioned for an extension 
of tradal facilities, if, as ha asserts, there is nothing to 
to be gained by altering the existing condition of 


This then is tho outcome of all our preaching ; the |affairs. 
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Underlying all this sophistry and uureason there is, 
however, a postulate that does infinite discredit to our 
sense of honour or good-faith. It is that exterritoriality 
is a privilege only to be abandoned in exchange for some 
pecuniary benefit. The price of giving it up in return for 
unconditional permission to travel and trade in the inte- 
rior is “too low.”’ Something more substantial must be 
offered, and Japan, having nothing better to give, must 
be content with the present “condition of affairs, 
which more than twenty years’ use has established and 
shown to work fairly well.’ Aye, in truth, ‘ fairly 
well,” seeing that we ourselves have been denouncing 
it for more than twenty years, and that its present ont- 
come is mutual recrimination and umbrage which must 
soon crystallize into permanent hostility. If this be 
“ fairly well,’ heaven forefend the ill, and provide us 
with an honest answer when Japan next accuses us of 
subjecting her just claims to our own selfish interests. 

The writer in the Z7eradd must have been in sad lack 
of arguments when he tells us that the abolition of 
exterritoriality beyond the treaty limits would be im- 
practicable, because foreign offenders against Japanese 
law could flee to a treaty port and there hold Japanese 
pursuivants at bay. He might as well have informed 
us that it is impossible for Mexico and Guatemala to 
have different jurisdictions. It is at once frivolous and 
disingenuous to pretend that extradition is less appli- 
cable in Japan than anywhere else. 








Finally, we desire to remind the status guo party 
of two facts :—First, they are not asked to give up 
anything. On the contrary, they may remain under 
the sgis of Consular jurisdiction as long as they please, 
and that being so, their clamorous anxiety to make 
others keep them company, very much resembles the 
case of the fox who would fain haye induced his com- 
rades to cut off their tails so as to render his own 
mutilation less conspicuous. 


Second, it is not for them toassert that the abolition 
of exterritoriality is a hobby of the official class only. 
Every member of the Government, every Japanese 
journal, and every Japanése reader of a Japanese jour- 
nal, declares that he desires nothing more, in connec- 
tion with his country's foreign relations, than to see 
this bugbear swept away. . Some of us carry our 
contempt for the Japanese to very great lengths, but 
we shall hardly venture to deny their ability to dis- 
cover their own desires. | 

A fortnight ago we said :—“ Foreigners themselves 
are the barriers that now separate the inception from 
the consummation of the work they have persistently 
urged Japan to undertake.” We did not then antici- 
pate that our words would receive such immediate and 
signal confirmation; neither do we now consent for a 
moment to imagine that-the statesmen with whom the 
adjustment of pending questions rests, will be persuad- 
ed to subordinate the welfare of Japan and of the 
world’s commerce with Japan to the limited and 
special interests of a selfish clique in Yokohama. 
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THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


HE interpretation of a brief private telegram 
TL received in Yokohama in the early part of this 
week to the effect that ‘the immigration law has been 
passed, and no Chinese passengers can land in the Unit- 
ed States after the 4th of August’’ is not so perempt- 
ory as it appears. Much as respectable Americans 
detest politics and politicians, they have still a voice, — 
and a potent one, in the direction of the more import- 
ant matters whieh concern their welfare and their 
honour. And if anything touches them nearly, it is 
the projection of a measure that involves a breach of 
their honored and admirable constitution. To legislate 
for classes is directly against that scheme; and an 
anti-Chinese bill, under whatever form, is essentially a 
piece of class legislation. But as regards the matter of 
the bald telegram which furnishes our text, read in 
connection with previous study of the subject, it means 
that an amended bill has been passed by the Senate 
abolishing Chinese immigration into the United States,. 
in conformity with the terms of the Angell treaty, for 
a term of ten years—the longest period to which Presi- 
dent Arthur, in his message of the 4th of April to the 
Senate, signified that he would consent. ‘The treaty 
alluded to, signed in November, 1880, at Peking un- 
doubtedly confers upou the American nation the right 
of restricting—at its own good will—all immigration 
from China which is not for purposes of commerce, tra- 
vel, and study. So that the statement that no Chinese 
can land in United States territory is an evident mis- 
statement. Merchants, students, and tourists, with 
visible means, can go as freely to America as heretofore 
—that is if they care to put up with the perquisitions 
that may be made by Customs and Pulice officials into 
their baggage, their motives, their purses and their 
credits, or if they accept no soltdarité in the insult 
offered to their laboring countrymen. But that they will 
accept such partnership is certain. For ages the Chi- 
nese have been the-most clannish of peoples; and 
now they are awakening to a perception of patriotism, 
a feeling which the vastness of their empire has 
long prevented them from realizing in its fullest and 
best expression. Mr. G. IF. Seward, ex-Minister from 
Washington to Peking, and that correspondent of the 
New York Herald who accompanied the Angell Com- 
mission, each foresaw and foretold what would be 
the result in China of the then pending negotiations, 
aud their subsequent effect upon American iufluence 
there. This was perhaps no particular credit to their 
discrimination. It should have been evident to the — 
meanest capacity that the Commissioners had the task 
before them of iguominiously extinguishing all the 
Great Republic’s credit and esteem—and both were 
then very great—in the Middle Kingdom. The treaty 
was expedited in & manuer unpreced:nted in the annals 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen ; and two joyous Commissioners 
to their own great surprise, were spared the rigid im- 
prisonment of a Peking winter, their work completed ; 
but what a work ! 
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Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away. 
A single sneer demolished the right arm 
Of his own country. 


And so the amiable triumvirate, Angell-Swift-Trescot, 
demolished American influence and power in the 
biggest.empire on Earth ; and the two last mentioned 
gentlemen went home as fast as they could, not 
knowing or not caring that they been the instru- 
ments of enacting a piece of deplorable stupidity. Mr. 
Angell remained behind, to fill the U.S. Mission at 
Peking for one year, and- then returned to Michigan 
te resume those academic pursuits in which he delights 
and for which he is best fitted. The first result of the 
diplomacy which will always be associated with his 
Name, was a bill that, in deference to the clamors 
of the Pacific Coast, would fain have prohibited Chinese 
immigration into America for twenty years. This the 
President vetoed in the exercise of the wisest discretion : 
the later measure, which from the text of his own 
message We may presume lie has approved would impose 
only a ten years limit to the Mongolian influx. 

So, virtually Chinese immigration to America is at 
anend. The Agents of the Great Steamship Com- 
panies on this side of the Pacific have received orders 
to convey no Chinese passengers, excluded by the 
treaty, to arrive in San Francisco after the 4th of 
August. How seriously the prohibition will affect the 
business of those companies may easily be imagined. 
But any local and partial injury is as nothing to 
the damage done to that reputation which the United 
States, as in the Shimonoseki indemnity business for 
example, appears so anxious to maintain in the East. 
It will take a very long time for America to undo the 
bad impression which she created in China by even 
asking for ® revision of that Burlingame convention 
which somewhat pompously proclaims the right of 
every man to ‘‘ change his home and his allegiance.” 
Possibly the new bill may yet be rejected by the 
Supreme Court of the Senate, as illegal and in direct 
contravention of the constitution.. But, be that as it 
may, the effect of the measure will be the same in any 
event, and all to the detriment of American influence. 

What the Chinese think now on the subject is iden- 
tical with what they thought eighteen months ago; 
and that opinion was then distinctly enunciated by no 
less a personage than Li Hung Chang, who perfectly 


“About treaties Li snid:—‘ What is the use of 
making them if they are to be altered?’ And then 
he went on to talk of the ill-treatment of his country- 
men in California —ill-usage which he exaggerates in 
his imagination. He asked me curtly whether I sym- 
pathized with what he calls the ‘Kerrish’ party in the 
Pacific States. My answer need not be recorded, and 
my attempt to explain one or two of the broader and 
simpler phases of the question fell upon ears that eared 
not to understand. 

‘ Briefly he has no sympathy with, but is profound- 
ly antagonistic to, the object of the mission. He may, 
however, be willing to cut off immigration from China 


to America for a time, to say :—‘ Make the experiment 
of how you ean do without the Mongolian influx which © 


you deplore, and then talk about the re-establishment 
of our treaty relations on the old basis. We will 
prevent our people from going to your shores for as 
long as you like to suggest. Afterward you will ask 
us to renew old connections, aud it will be for us to 
accede or refuse.’ ”’ 


And now, presuming the business finished at Wash- 
ington, China will accept with tranquillity the legisla- 
tion which prevents her redundant “ coolie’’ population 


|from going to America for any specified term. Whe- 


ther when America again feels, as feel she must within 
eighteen months, the renewed need of Chinese ‘‘ coolie ” 
labor, China will aceede to the demand of the United 
States for new armies of sturdy and thrifty toilers, is 
an open question. It isa not improbable that she may 
grant the supposititious request as briefly and con- 
temptucusly as she negotiated the Angell treaty. But 
meanwhile she has learned a lesson that can hardly 
fail to make an impression on her shrewdness, to wit, 
that diplomacy, all the world over is an amalgam of 
subtlety and selfishaess, and that diplomatic pro- 
testations of self-abnegation and benevolence betray 
their trua inwardness at the last, even through the 
heavy disguise they may have taken from the copious 
glossaries of Buncombe. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. — 





A general meeting was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, ‘Tsukiji, ‘ékiyo, on Wednesday, May 10th, the 
Rev. J: L. Amerman, vice-prosident, in the vhair, 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

It was‘announced that the Rev. Frank S. Dobbins had 
been elected » member of the Society. 

Dr. Divers handed in a present from Dr. O. Korschelt— 
a copy of his paper on “ Das Japanisch—Chinesishe Spiel 


understood and wished that his utterances should be.| Go 


made public. The N. ¥. Beraid-correspondent, quoted 
by Mr. Seward, says :— 


“The Governor (Viceroy) conversed with much free- 
dom. Apparently fairly well versed in the labor ques- 
tion as it exists in California, he cannot imagine that 
there ought to be any difficulty with the Chinese 
laborers, and still less that the treaty (Burlingame’s) 
should be in any senso open to change or criticism. 
He said plainly that the American Government must 
show good reason before the authorities in Pekin would 
consent to an alteration. He is evidently profoundly 
irritated at the proposition, and the more irritated that 
it should come from a Power friendly and not addicted 
to making unreasonable demands from Enstern nations 
—a Power which furnished the very American-Chi- 
nese Ambassador, Burlingame, whose work it is now 
sought to undo.” 
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Mr, B.-H. Ghamberinin then read the concluding Section 
of the Introduction to his translation of the “ Kozhisi” 
or ‘Records of Ancient Matters,” entitled “ Religious 
and Political Jdens of the Early Japanese. Begin- 
nings of the Japanese Nation, nnd Credibility of the 
National Records.” Tu this’section the writer, after men- 
tioning the difficulties which beset investigation, and giving 
an analysis of the religions and so-called historical tradi- 
tions of early Japan, proceeded to draw, both from the 
matter itself and from the manner in which it was put 
together iv the histories ns we now have them, several con- 
clusions as to the condition of the early Japanese and the 
influences which had moulded them into the nnited nation 
which meets ‘us at the dawn of authentic history, The 
most important of these conclusions are :—I.—That there 
wake .threc. centres.of legendary evcles in ancient Japan, 
viz: Idzumo, Yamato, and Kiushiu, “ant that” the 


country was probably divided into three..or even a 
greater number of stntes. I].—That, instead of having 
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only begun to communicate with the mainland of Asia 
at about the year 200 A.D. as was commonly supposed, 
there had never been (so far as we might judgs) a 
time when communication did not exist, and that much of 
tho so-called antochthonous civilization was really im- 
ported, as was proved by a sifting of myths and even by 
the test of language, the very most ar ehaic form of Japan- 
ese containing a number of Chinese words for implements or 
idens that had themselves been borrowed. III.—That authen- 
tic history did not in Japan go back further than A.D. 400, 
i.e. more than a thousand years Inter than the date com- 
monly accepted for its commencement. Mr. Chamberlain 
noticed in detail the items scattered through the pages of 
the “ Kozhiki” relative to the govermental arrangements 
and religious belicf of nucient times, and showed that Shin- 
{6 was not a religious system properly so called, but rather 
Fone Of 1 miscellaneous and often ipcousistent superstitions. 
Tiéonclusion he expressed a hope that, if any of the Japan- 
ese members of the Society felt shocked at the iden of their 
national history being treated with so little reverence, the 
new interest promised by a scientific investigation of the 
subject might reconcile them to the views here propounded. 
The object of historical criticism was the ascertainment of 
historical truth ; and facts interesting at once to the suciv- 
logist, to the mythologist and to the student of religion 
might be gleaned in great numbers from the pages of the 
 Kozhiki’? and “ Nihon Gi,” even if we left off regarding 
the greater portion of them as historically reliable. 
A short discussion followed in which a number of mem- 
bers took part, after which the meeting was adjourned. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 





- (Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions 
or for the deductions they niay choose to draw therefrom.) 





Yo True Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Malt...” 


Sir :—When writing the letter which you published over 
my signature on the 16th instant, I intimated that foreigners 
resident here might not be unanimously favorable to the opening 
of Japan under any conditions whatever, their interests inclin- 
ing them to the concentration of business at the ports rather 
than to its expansion throngh the country. The comments on 


your suggestions which have recently appeared in your con- 


temporaries prove that the fact is as I apprehended it might 
be, and that now, when there is some prospect that the Japan- 
ese may voluntarily open the country to foreigners, many of 
the latter are indifferent or hostile to the proposal. 

The Japanese must, indeed, under these circumstances, find 
us very hard to please, But I hope they will not be utterly 
discouraged in any liberal ideas they may entertain. For Yo- 
kohama is not the very centre of the world, and people else- 
where may take different views from those prevalent here. 

It is well, however, that all opinions on so important a 
matter should be heard, so that what is finally done 
should be judiciously done. If there be any ground for 
apprehending a rush of foreign “ rowdies” into Japan, 
or that this country would have to employ and maintain 
hundreds or thousands of foreign lawyers on their account, the 
matter is cortainly very serious. Only cruel disappointment 
could result from such a frightful invasion. 

But it seems to me that the Editors, and the caustic ae 
B.” in the Jerald, exaggerate the danger. For why should 
“rowdies” take tho trouble and go to the expense of coming to 
Japan if the people are so little worth exploiting as these 
gentlemen imagine ? Are not America, Australia, and other 
countries which are not yet ‘played out,” far.more attractive 
and accessible ? Is it reasonable to suppose that “ rowdies” 
will swarm over Japan morely to furnish employment to the 
forvign judges who will here be established ? Is not the line of 
argument which these alarmists now adopt a trifle illogical ? 

Pending a reply to these questions I trust that the Japanese 
Government will not feel yreatly disturbed on the subject, but 
will consider that it is passible that among the foreigners 
likely to visit this country, if it were hospitably thrown open, a 
sufficient number of respectable and worthy persons might come 
iu to counteract any dangerous proceedings of the turbulent sort. 
As a decent foreigner myself, I feel bound to protest against 
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the intimation that Japan could derive nothing but expense and 
vexation of spilit from an increase of our privileges in this 
country, and although I agree that the balance of advantages 
would ultimately be on the Japanese side, I cannot agree that 
foreigners would have no advantage at all. For it ia not con- 
ceivable that foreigners in any formidable number would come 
to Japan for the sole benefit of the Japanese. 

I shall not attempt to answer A. B.'s enquiries “ What 
would the Japanese people say to foreign judges?” ‘“ What 
would be the effect of the Government acknowledging itself 
unequal to government by law?” and “ Would foreign judges 
strengthen or weaken the Government?” for I confess that I 
neither fathom their depth nor comprehend why any foreigner 
is called upon to sulve such conundrums. 

But I muy say that his “ observation ” that “ T. W. proposes 
to end where he began, instead of which it would be better to 
let well alone,’ reminds me forcibly of the judgment of the 
British squire ou some village culprit, which, if I remember 
rightly, was to the following effect, ‘“‘ Heaven endowed you with 
health, strength, aud abilities, instead of which you go and 
steal peese off a common.’ 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Yokohama, May 18th, 1882. 


W. 


DENTISTS’ CHARGES. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 

Sir :—The report of asuit for payment of dentists’ fees, 
which appears in your paper of May 18th, induces me to offer 
a suggestion which may be of service to many of the community 
who feel the need of dental alteution, but are deterred from 
seeking it by the kuowledge of the heavy charges they will 
incur. I have no grievance myself, and can understand the rea- 
sons why dentists’ bills are much heavier in this part of the 
world than, perhaps, iu any other. Dentists must live—(even 
though the general community n’en voit pas la necessité)—and 
as the number of applicants for their skill, in a small public, is 
naturally limited, their demands are apt to be higher than 
where they may rely upon an extensive clientelle. Moreover,— 
and this is a sore point with the honest, responsible part of 
society,—it is pretty well understood that the shortcomings of 
those who get work done, and then scoff at the idea of paying 
for it, are usually met by increased demands upon those who 
repudiate no liabilities. This statement, I may mention, is ap- 
plicable not only to the profession immediately in question, 
but—as I believe—to every business that exists in the East. - 
Now for my consolatary suggestion. I have long had some 
acquaiutance with the work of Japanese dentists, aud I made it 
a subject of particular inquiry, not long since, among practi- 
tioners of high grade in France, England and America, as to 
the relative quality of their performances, in comparison with 
those of Eastern experts. I was able to submit specimens of 
careful work, some prepared for display at public expositions, 
some for private purposes ; and I never heard a voice against 
their merit, or in disparagement of the skill of which they gave 
wevidence.- The verdict seemed to be beyond appeal. For all. 
ordinary necessities, it was believed that the capabilities of the 
Japanese dentists were absolutely sufficient ; and in considering 
extraordinary necessities, it was admitted that in cases of severe 
disease, a8 apart from common. dental disorders or irregulari- 
ties, no dentist anywhere, ought to trust to the unaided ex- 
perience of his own calling. I offer those observations, think- 
ing they may point a way of escape from the severe exactions 
—ns they are ordinarily regarded—of European dentists, for 
persons of limited means, who are obliged to seek dental nid. 
There are native dentists in Tokio, of well deserved repute 
(either including or excluding thoso whose work I havo es- 
pecially referred to) of whom the foreign community knows 
little or nothing, and yet who may be confidently trusted ; 
while their charges are not one half of what the least exacting 
of tho European dentists are accustomed to demand. 

I am, Yours &c., A 


Tokio, May 19th, 1882. 
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THE IGUANODON’S EGG. 
A PrimevaL Monster Now At LARGE IN THE 
JUNGLES Or New GUINEA. 





“The schooner Aileen, just retured from the Bay oof Papua with 
a cargo of nutmegs and massy hark, reports having sighted an ex- 


traordinary mourter in the swamps which line the eastern shore of 


the bay. It was plainly visible at a distance of four miles from the 
spot where the schooner was lying off, breaking and tearing its 
way through the camphor-trees and sago palms with, as Captain 
Biggs discribes it, the same ease as fa pig through a potato patch.’ 
The captain says that, judging from its appearance at that distance, 
it cannot have been less than from eighty to a hundred feet in 
length. He says that sometimes it would rise on its hind legs, and 
that then its head would staud far clear of the tops of the palm- 
trees. He examined it through his glass, and says that he never 
saw any animal like it, but compares it most nearly to a bear in 
general cha: acteristics. Captain Bigys is a sober. reliable man, 
not much given to ‘ yarning.’ and, as the circumstance is attested 
by his crew of six, we offer no comment. Here is a chauce for our 
local Nimrods."— Prixshane Courier, January 6, 1882, 


The above paragraph, taken from a Queensland (Australia) paper 


of a recent date, sent me by a friend, attracted my atttention when 


I read it to the extent of my exclaiming, ‘‘ Bah! have these sea-xer- 

nts and boojum-snarks begun to attack the hard-headed Austra- 
ians with their leaven? Well!” And the next minute it passed 
from my memory. I should probably never again have thought of 
it, had not a singular circumstance brought it to the surface, and 
given it sufficient importauce in my eyes to make it the text, as it 
were, of the following narrative. 

‘The other moyning I bappened to stroll casually into the Mer- 
cantile Library, on Bush Street, and noting several ladies coming 
up from the basement, curiosity prompted me to find out what 
was going on there. On entering the hall I found that it 
had entirely been converted into a species of muscum; full 
of specimens of the animal and mineral kingdoms, many 
of them so deftly imitated and so preternaturally natural as 
to decvive, if it were possible, even one of the elect, biologically 
speaking. Bones of long-vanished animals were grouped on the 
floor; tusks of astounding development, purporting to be fac- 
similes of originals in European galleries, lay beside them. In the 
centre of a railed enclosure towered nu monstrous and gipantic 
elephant, which a placard announced to bo an exact reproduction 
of the mammoth which was found imbedded in the ice of the river 
Lena, where its crystal coffin had preserved it intact for—who shall 
say how many thousand years’? <A creature twenty-six feet lone 
by sixteen high’is worthy of more than a passing glance. and I 
stood examining the ;illar-like legs. the shaggy hide, and the enor- 
mous tusks, and calenlating whether or not the orginal of the mas- 
sive bulk would have tipped the beam at a huudred tons, when I 
Was aroused from my reverie by a voive at my side : 

‘‘A purty big beast, sir: but I seen biguer.” 

Mechanically I turned and inspected the speaker. <A bronzed, 
bearded, and weather-beaten man of, I should say, about fifty, 
dressed in sailor fashion, leancd carelessly against the railing, and 
looked up at the mammoth. . 

‘*You’ve seen bigyer? Ah" T repeated in a preoccupied way, 
catching vaguely, at first, the purport of the remark. 

“ Yes,” said the man, with rather more emphasis, “I seen big- 
ger. An’ what's more, ten times bigger. Why, that there mam- 
mot aint a patch on the beast I once seen, Lt was purty near’s 
big’s that when it was a babby.” 

I now turned and faced the man square. 

“Look here, my friend,” I said, ‘‘I don't know what you take 
me for, but I can assure you that there is very little use in spin- 
ning yarns of that sort to me. I flatter myself that I have too 
much knowledge of natural history, and the laws regulating the 
developement of animal life upon the surface of our planet, to give 
them credence.” And after delivering myself of this announce- 
ment, I paused to witness its effect. ‘The man merely looked me 
in the face and said : 

‘““T can see you're a man of eddication, sir, an’ a better scholar, 
an’ has inore book larnin’, no doubt, than me; but I tell you. jest 


, as you're a stannin’ there, that I’m speakin the pure truth when, 


I say I seen a beast ten times as big's that thore mammot, an’ I 
was at the hatchin’ of it, too.” 

I looked at the man closely and critically to detect, if possible, 
what object he could havein playing upon my credulity, but I could 
gather nothing from his frank countenance and aparently siucerity 
of expression. I determined, therefore, to seem to aquiesce, and 
draw him out. . 

“ And, pray, in what part of the world did this strange creatur 
live?” I asked. 

“ In Papua, or, as some calls it, New Guinea—a big island lyin‘ 
to nor'ward of Australey; may be ye've heerd of it. An’ for all 
I know the benast’s there yet,” replied the man. 

Suddenly there tiashed across my mind the remembrance of the 
paragraph in the Australian paper, just quoted, and I could not help 
connecting it with this man’s assertions. Was it possible, thouvht 
I, that there might’ be some germ of truth in these strange and 
fanciful stories of uncouth and gigantic creatures in out-of-the- 
way wilds where men’s foot-steps rarcly tread? Was it possible 
that under certain peculiar conditions and rafe auspiccs sume 
stray specimen of Jong extinct races might yet survive?) Ut- 
terly improbable as the idea might seem, I was yet bound to confess 
that it was neither logically nor naturally impossible, and I deter- 
mined to hear what this man might have to say, and derive, if no- 
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thing else. perhaps amusement from his story. ° Inquiry elicited the 
fact that C‘aptain Sebright (he is now engaged as a pilot on the 
bay) resided on Jessie Street, and I accepted an invitation to call 
upon him the same evening, and hear his story, besides examining 
some documents in his possession which bore upon the subject. 

During the course of the day I met my friend W——-, one of the 
shining lights of the Academy of Sciences, and persuaded him to 
accompany me on my eveniug visit, though at the expense of a 
smile of pity and superiority. We accordingly called on the captain, 
and, after the usual preliminaries, our host entered upon his narra- 
tive as follows: 

‘“T don't know if ye was ever in the South Seas, gen’lemen, buat 
atween you an’ me, there's more room for queer things there than 
any part o’ the airth ever / was on. Talk o’ yer vegetation, yer 
trees,.yer funny birds, yer funny beasts, I can bet that ye won't find 
the like nowhere elst, nohow. But the queerest thing ever I see in 
the beast line, I scen on the island of Papua. If 1 got the time I'll 
tell ye how it was. an’ then, I reckon, yell think the same’s I do. 
It’s jest sixteen years ago, mebbe a little or more less, that I ship- 
ped afore the mast on the barkeutine Vary Chester, from Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, with a cargo of coal for Signapore. It was in 
‘he inonth of October, an’ the cap'n he took the north passage by 
way of ‘Torres Ntraite. Well, we gets along all right as far's Cape 

todney, when a typhoon struck us, an’ afore we could shift our 
canvas, we was on our beam-ends an’ a-swimmin’ for our lives: 
One o’ the boats got loose in the upset, an’ me an’ Ben Baxter. the 
bo'’sun, clumb into her, an’ arter we was in we helped Mister Inoe, 
that was the second mate, to get in, an’ we never scen one o’ the 
crew more, nowheres. There was oars in the boat, an’ we made for 
land, but the wind blew us far up into the gulf of Papua. She 
kep’ a-drivin’ us for, I guess, a day an’ a half, till we was 
stranded on a mud bank, an’ had to wade ashore, The na- 
tives come down to look at us, afeard like, but gradooally they 
got less skeered an’ then we went up with them to a sort of 
village they had, some two or three hundred yards from shore. 
Now, mind you. in them times nobody knew nothin’ about them 
blacks that lived in Papua. There was no trade in them days with 
Australey, nor none with other countries, for folks could get their 
spices an’ birds far easier in the islands to the west, an’ had no 
need to come to Papua. ‘There was some trade with the north 
coust o’ the island, but this part as we was stranded on was way 
down in the southeast corner, an’ the breed as lived there was as 
diffrent from the folks as lived a thousand miles off, at the other 
end o’ the island, asa nigger from a Malay. The report was that 
they was cannibals, an’ we was a little afeard at first that they 
might be out o’ fresh meat; but they treated us fust-rate an’ no 
mistake. From the first day that we got there we kep‘a look-out | 
for aship, an’ we axed ’em_ by signs if any ships ever comed that 
way, an’ Mister Ince he drew the picter of a ship on a leaf of his 
nete-beok, but they shook their heads an’ larfed, an’ it was clear 
no ship ever comed that way yet. The boat, I must, tell ye, had 
got washed off the mud-bank the first night, an’ spiked on a coral 
recf, an’ was so stove in that we couldn't do nothin’ with her, an’ 
the natives had no tools that amounted to anything for carpenterin’, 
So there was nothin’ fur it but cither to stay where we was, or else 
make for some other part o° the island. ‘To nor'ward an’ eastward 
ye could sce nothin’ but snowy mountains, an’ south’ard there was 
nothin’ but swamps, and. mud-banks, an’ forests o’ camphor-trees 
an’ sech like, while goin’ west meant getting away from the sea, so 
we jest concluded to stay where we was, for a while, anyhow. 
The blacks guv us a hut ‘olive in, made o’ double lateeu sails o’ 
matting—that’s the stuff them Malays make their huts on—and for 
grub we got what they got. There was no lack of oranges, ban- 
annys, an’ cocoanuts ; and for meat, kangaroos an’ sech small game 
as they could trap or shoot with arrows. An’ don't ye forget that 
them blacks lived purty comftable fur savages. It was the rainy 
season there, an’ the sun was d’rect over our heads, for Mister Inoe, 
the second mate, cut out a quadrant from a piece o' plank with 
Ben Baxter's jack-knife, an’ told us that we was about 7 30’ south, 
by about 145 30" east, an’ courekently right in the bight of the 
gulf of Papua. It waa the twenty-third of October when we got 
wrecked, an’, Mister Ince said it was jest square midsummer for 
that latitude, ’ case the sun would travel south for the next two 
months, an’ the next midsummer would come ‘bout the middle o’ 
Febrooary, when the sun got on the zenith again, comin’ nor’ ward. 
Well, gen’Imen. them savages was the ugliest people ye ever comed 
acrost. Thick lips? I guess not. Noses like a three-legged pot, 
beat Hat. and two big holes knocked in the bottom of it? Oh, no! 
Paint? My stars! If they wasn’ the most hijousest chromos I ever 
seen, you may swamp me dead. Why, they jest laid it on as if 
paint wasn't worth nothin’, and no more it was; an’ the women 
was wuss nor the men. Kut they was as kind-hearted a folk as 
ever ye see ; an’ if anybody goes for to tell ye that the Papooans is 
cannibals, leastways them as we was among, jest tell ’em for me 
that they're a long ways out in their reck'nin’, though they do say 
that the up-country fellers ‘ll gobble ye up quicker'n ’scat. Them 
huts o’ theirs, made o’ cocoanut mattin’, keeps rain out a durn 
sight better nor canvas, as ye may jedge when they makes their pots 
an’ buckets out o’ the same stuff, too. Well gen'Imen, arter about a 
month or so we beyan to pick up a smatterin’ o’ their lingo. Mister 
luce, though he was aeddicated man, an’ ye would ha’ thought could 
ha’ talked it to wunst, was the backwardest of all. I manage to git 
most o’ the grub words purty quick, an’ ‘flow de do?’ an’ ‘ Good- 
bye,’ an’ them sort o tricks : but Ben Baxter, that was the ignor- 
antest A. B. as ever shipped afore the mast, an’ never knowed 
nuthin’, an’ couldn’t write his own name, though he 2x bo'sun, he 
learned the whole of if to wunst. Ben got along with the lingo 
fust rate, an’ been’ a big man, bout six foot four, I gress, an’ broad 
in proportion, they was aleered of him, an’ used to kneel down an’ 
kiss his feet, but they didn’t sce nothin’ in Mister Luce, that was a 
little man and sickly. Well, we'd been there ‘tout six weeks’ I 
reckon, when Ben says to us one night in the hut : 
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‘¢¢ Boys, says he; ‘I’m goin’ to get married.’ 
«Yes, says I, ‘I thought so. I seen ye makin’ up to that broad- 
beamed squaw with the yaller furbelows. Yere goin’ to do it. are 
ye? Well, I wish ye luck. Mebbe, ye want me for best man.’ 
“Well, Ben,’ says Mister Ince, ‘I suppose we must make the 
best of it. Not assign of aship in sight, and no chance of one as 
far as Ican see. I mean to try and finda passage to the south 
along the foot-hiils when the rainy season’s over, and | thought 
you would come along with us, but if you get marricd here we 
shall have to go without you,’ an’ Mister Tuce coughed, an” I could 
tell by his cough that he wouldn’t never make no passage along 10 
foot-hills to the south in this world, for he was far gone in cousump- 
tion, though he.didn't know it. 
‘** Well,’ says Ben, ‘I don't know ‘bout that, sir. "Paint a reg lar 
marriage by a priest, ye know, an’ I dunno if sech marriages is 
werry bindin’.’ 
“You shouldn't look at it in that light, Ben,’ says Mister lnce— 
he was allus sorter religious—‘ if the cer’mony is p’formed accordin’ 
to the customs of the people ye're livin’ with, it is your dooty to 
abide by the contrack.’ 
Well, says Ben, scratchin’ his head puzzled like, ‘I guess if that’s 
the case I’m the wust Mormon in the Sonth Seas : but a pusson 
mout as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb, an’ one more or less 
can't make much diffrence noways.’ 
‘So next mornin’, sure enough, Ben was marricd, an’ I'll tell 
ye how the thing was doné. There warn’t no cer'mony to speak 
on, but Ben an’ the squaw stood facin’ each other, and one o’ the 
old meu—L found out arterwards he was a kind o’ high priest— 
took-an’ fried a bananny, -an’ gay once end to Ben an’ the other to 
the equaw, and then broke itin two in the middle, an’ each o' them 
ate their piece, an’ arter that they was reckoned marricd as light as 
airy parson in the world coyld do it. Aw now you gen Jimen 
mustn't go for to think that them savages wasn’t as vartuous as 
white folks, ‘case I tell ye they was. Every man had on’y one 
wife, an’ wunst she was his wife there wos no divorcin’ of her, nu- 
ther. Fach pair ockepied a but, an’ the little picaniunies wollered 
in the sand outside. As I said before, it wus the twenty-third of 
October when we got wrecked, an’ it was the third of Decenber 
when Ben Baxter got married.” 
“But, captain,” I interpolated, getting somewhat tired of the 
rambling story, and observing W——smothering a yawn, “ what 
has Ben Baxter's marriage got to do with the mousler you asked us 
here .to tell us about ?” 
“ Jest everything in the world,” aude the captain, with an- 
imation. “If it hedn’t bin for Ben Baxter's matriave there wouldn’t 
ha’ bin no big beast a-cruixin around them Papooan swainys now.” 
This observation put a stopper on my objections as to the reley- 
ancy of the story, aud with some dim idea that the captain was 
actually leading up to some conclusion by steps Which were neces- 
sary to the intelligibility of his narrative, 1 determined to wait 
patiently. 
‘“*Ye see,’ proceeded the captain, ‘* the squaw as Ben married 
was the chicf's darter, an’ out o’ that there marriage Ben got bigyer 
an’ more popylar nor ever. Ye BCC, he could throw them savages 
a-wrasilin’, give ‘em the foot, an’ beat ‘em at the club game, an’ 
they made a sort 0’ god out o him. Now, I must be ‘Al ye that them 
savages hadn’t no idee o’ a kooprems bein’, an’ didn’t keer nothin’ 
for no kind o w uship of anythin’ they cuddp’t see, bub they wuship- 
ped Ben Baxter, ‘case they respected his pints, aw he was suthin’ 
afore their eyes. Ww ell, it comed on t ward the middie o December 
when the people o’ the village begins to make big prep’rations for 
rome VOL of a feast, as I could sce by their carryin’ on an tixin’ up 
o’ all sorts o’ grub, an’ paintin’ themselfs up fresh, an’ a hull gang 
0 savages come in from the country, mebbe eight hundred or a 
thousand all told. There was hurryin’ around, an’ beatin’ o° drums 
an’ clashin’ o' metal ptates, till we all of us wondered what next, 
Ben had gone to another hut to live with his wife, an’ me an’ Mis- 
ter Tuce was left alone by ourselfs. Mister Ince’s cough got wuss 
an’ wuss, an’ on the fifteenth of December (for we kep' the days 
notched on a stick) he dicd, an’ me an’ Ben Baxter dug @ grave, an 
we rolled him up in cocoanut mats an’ put him in, the say ages all 
stannin’ ’round an’ lookin’ on ; an’ when we shoveled the sand over 
him, Ben Baxter he cried, an’ then all them savages began to blub- 
ber like babbies, an’ ye never hear sech a hullabaloo in all yer life. 
An’ afore Mister Ice died he guv Ben Baxter his pin an’ his ring. 
an’ he guy me his watch an’ his pocket-book, for he said he had no 
livin’ relutives in the world as he knowed on. An’ here's a piece 
o’ writep’ which you gen‘lmen ‘Jl understand better nor | do, rela- 
tivo to the country we was wrecked in. It's a bit torn, but mebbe 
ye may get some facks out of it,” and the captain handed us a sheet 
of note-paper written with pencil in a very swall hand, partly in- 
decipherable from age and wear. 
W—took the manuscript, put on his glasses, and after exaiin- 
ing it intently for a minute or two, read as follows: 
“October 23, IS65-—-B’ktine Mary Chester, Captain William 
Ayres ; WV ellington to Singapore, coal ; foundered off Cape Rodney ; 
all hands lost except self, Baxter, boatsw ain, aud Selbright, seaman. 
October 24—Made land ;' natives kind and inoffensive ; ; made quad- 
rant; took latitude from known data aud approximately kuown 
longitude—7° 30’ S., 145° 30’ E., giving N. coast of bight of Bay of 
Papua. * * * (here MS. becomes indecipherable) * *  gco- 
logical! formations peculiar; surface outcroppings of Jurassic 
Period ; chalk rocks, lias, and inferivy odiite : bluish and grayish 
laminated clays; cliffs cliracteristically striped and banded : 
gillaceous Jime stone; here and there a fercuy inous bed; * 
conifera, arancaria: cy vis abundant, Plerophy ium and Crussoza- 
mia: cudogenons planis as well: nimi sprradis (Australian pine- 
apple) * “*  * Hoth verctable-eating and carnivorous univalves, 
limpets, and whelis ; stariish, sea-lilics, spouges, corals, “ *  * 
inland bed of Jurassic fos-i!s ; whole mounds of Lones of civantic 
deinosaurian reptiles; particularly ichthyosaurus aud i; guauodon ; 
thigh bonos of latter cloven feet by * * * 
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| wellanes ns geological formation same as in Jurassic Period ; most re- 
markable region; well worthy scientific investigation, * * * 
December 3d—Baxter marricd native woman to- -day: shall try to 
make Cape K bod ney when rainy season over; bad cough and very 
weak.” * * 4 

**l can make nothing out of this manuscript,’ said W——; “ the 
rest is either torn or blurred. What 1 hare read, however, couvinces 
me that the writer had carefully noted the natural charasteristic of 
the country he was cast into, and that these partook strongly of such 
ax we know to have existed in the Jurassic Period. Strange,” he mur- 
mured, “that such a region should exist unknown to the. scientific 
world, Why, it would well repay inspection by goverument com- 
mission. Strange, too, that it should lie in almost the sole spot of 
earth which still remains more of a ferra incognita than even the 
interior of Africa or the Antarctic continent. And the fact that wo 
know Australia to possess numerous living representatives of the 
Secondary Period, both in the vegetable and animal-kingdoms, such 
as the araucaria, ‘the screw- pine, aud certain classes of shell-fish, 
leads ua to infer that the island of Papua, lying in the same quarter 
of the carth, but more tropical, may possess similar or even more 
marked zodlogical characteristics. I must confess the somewhat 
scattered notes I have just read have given me a_ fresh 
interest in Captain Selbright’s narrative. I shall, with his 
permission, take much pleasure in submitting them to the notice of 
the Ac: vdemy of Sviences on our next mecting. Pray, goon, Captain 
Sebright. Iam allexpectation as to the dénotement of your story.” 

I was secretly pleased at the turn affairs had taken, and that, 
after all, my reputation for credulity, as deducible from this visit, 
would be materially lessened in the light of an endorsement by guch 
an undoubted scientific authority as W. 

‘IT guess I left ye, gen'Imen, where we was plantin’ Mister Ince 
in the sand,” continued the captain, when W—hail done talking; 
‘‘that was the fifteenth o December, the same day he died, for it 
warn't no use keepin’ the corpse any longer in that hot climate. 
Well, them prep’rations as I wae a tellin’ ye about was kep’ up till 
the twenty- -firsto° December, which, as ye know, is the longest 
day in the year south o’ the line. Bat on the mornin’ o that day 
I could see that suthin’ onusual was goin’ to happen, an‘ I kep’ my 
eyes skinned, case I might get roped into suthin’ as warn't in the 
game, for I tell ye there’s no trustin’ them savages when they gets 
to celebratin’, even if they is purty rash’nal at or nary times. “Bout 
n° hour arter sun-up the high priest comes for’ard, outen his hut, to 
where the balance o’ the blacks was a-slan’ in, howlin’ an’ beatin’ 
their druins an’ things, au’ he makes them a sorter speech, an’ 
forms ’em into a p2reession like, with twelve or fifteen young yirls 
in the front, au’ then the huil gang begins to march to where there 
was a biz vrove o° cocoannt-trees, an’ iron-wood trees a-stan’in’ 
‘bout a quarter, o a mile off. Now I must tell ye that me, an’ 
Ben Baxter, an’ Mister Ince had often been cur'ous for to seo 
what was inside o’ that there grove, ‘case it was guarded day 
an’ night, all round, Ly a troop o° savages with wecpons, but 
they never would allow nary one of us to get past the outside : 
an’ owunst when Ben Baxter offored to go through the trees 
they actovally showed fight, an’ Len was s0 s' prised that he 
concluded he didi t care to go nohow. Arter that we all kep’ 
a- wonderin’ an’ spekylatin’ what sert o’ a secret there was in 
that grove ! bat, ’s far’s we could see, there was never one o’ 
them savages as went into it—not even the guards as stood out- 
side. W ell, cen lmen, w ben the St begun to form, an’ 
marched in the direction o° the grove, Bon was stan’‘in’ along- 
side o” me, au’ he says, says he : 

‘* Jim,’ says he, ‘I'ma goin’ for to foller up them blacks, I 
kin sce there's suthin’ goin’ to be done inside that there grove, 
aun’ bust my toplights if I don’t find out what it is." 

**Au' Tsays: ‘Don't ye do it, , Ben, if they ain't willin’, ’case no 
good can come o' counterin’ ’em.’ 

“ But Ben didn’t mind me, but goes an’ jines in, yoin hand-an’- 
hand with his wife, an’ as I ‘didn't keer to be left behind all alone, 
I followed up the march a little ways off. W hen we comes to the 
grove, the high-priest—a’ old man, painted so's to make him look 
like a devil—calls a lot 0’ big, strong blacks, an’ they drives the 
young girls as was a-walkin’ in front right into the} grove among 
them trees. Au afore they got ’em in the girls screeched, an 
screamed, an’ fellon their kuees, an’ cried enough to break. any- 
body's heart , but them blacks pushed, an’ rolled, an’ hustiled ’em 
in with their clubs an’ the p ‘mits o” their spears, au’ the rest o’ the 
crowd kep’ up a howlin’, an’ beatin’ drums, so’s you'd ha’ thought 
all hell had broke loose. 

‘Well, yen’Imen, in course I didn’t like to see this bizness goin’ 
on, but what conld Ido? Why, if [fad made a move to do any- 
thin’ I'd ha’ bin chaw ed up into mince-meat too quick. Ina minute 
or two they druv an’ pusbed all them girls inside the grove, an’ as 
a lot o’ the savages stood guard afore it, in course we couldn’t see 
nothin’ more, though the screechin’ and yellin’ went on wuss nor 
ever. In about a quarter of a hour the screechin’ quieted down, 
an’ arter a minute or two the priest an’ the savages comed out, 
an’ I could see blood on their hands an’ their legs, as if they 
had been buteherin’ sheep. Then all hands w ‘ent back to 
the village except the guards as stayed constant at the grove, an’ 
they had ‘fe istin’, an’ dancin’, an’ kep’ it up till mornin’, I didn’t 
keer to jine iu, arter what I seen, an’ I jest Jay in my hut a-thinkin’ 
‘bout strikin’ out an’ leavin’ the durned place anyway, when Ben 
Baxter comedl into the hut, an’, says he: 

‘Jim, says he, ‘atween you an’ ine, they've been a-slaugnt- 
torin’ all. them youn? girls as was druy into the grove to-day, 
Now, sure’s iy name's Ben Baxter, Ise a-goin' to see what's in that 
there grove, an’ if if’s some idol, as I eaess it is, Lim a-goin’ to 
smash the durned thing up, aw put a stepper on ‘them purceedin’s 
wunst for all.’ ; 

~ Well, Ben, says I, for I EeCs his mind was set on it, an’ it 
Warton t no use counterin’ him, ‘be ke-rful, au’ dost take no more 
risks nor ne‘ss'ry, But if ye av bound to go, why, I’m with ye, 
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hole, anyway.’ 

* So, when it got to be dark. and all the savages was feastin’ an 
singin’, me an’ Ben slips quiet out o’ the hut an’ makes for the 
grove. Now, I must tell ye that this grove covered about four 
acres 0’ ground, an’ the north side of it was backed by as funny a 
cliff as ever ye see. It was about two hundred feet high, an’ the 
top o’ it leaned over the grove so that the sun couldn’t nerver shine 
upon them trees as were tinder its lee, not even on the longest day 
when he was south o’ the linc. Me an’ Ben madea kind o circle 
like around the grove so’s not to let the guards see us comin’, an’ 
then we sneaked alony the bottom o’ the cliff till we reached the 
trees. I guess them guards thought, mebbe, it wasn't much use 
a-stayin’ ’round in the cold when the fun was a-goin’ on in the vil- 
lage. Anyways, me an’ Ben crawled in, an’ wunst under cover 0’ 
the trees we knowed we was all right, perwidin’ we didn’t make no 
noise go's to ’tract attention. Well, we crawled along through the 
grass till we come to a clear place in the middle, ‘bout a quarter of 
aacre, as far as I could jedge, au in the middle o the space was a 
sandy mound-like about twenty foot high. There was a half moon 
jest a-risen’ in the east, an’ we walked up to the mound, an’ what 
do ye think we seen? As I'ma livin’ man, the bodies o° all them 
girls as was druve into the grove that mornin’ was a-lyin’ butcher- 
ed, with their throats cut, around an’ all over that mound, an’ the 
sand was red with the pour things’ blood. ‘Bout five or six lazy 
vultures flapped their wings an’ flew away over the trees as we 
comed nigh, an’ as we was afearel o’ diskivery we went back among 
the trees in a jiffy, and waited. 

‘¢* Jim,’ says Ben, arter awhile, ‘there's some mist'ry in that 
there mound. ‘Spose you go down to the hut, an’ bring up them 
iron-wood shovels. I’m a goin’ to find out what’s under that heap.’ 

‘So I crawls mighty hcerful out o’ the grove, gets the shovels, 
an’ brings ’em back tu Ben. ‘Then we each takes a shovel, and gocs 
back to the mound, an’ as we was goin’ back over the open space 
the sand crackled like under foot, an’ Ben stooped down an’ ‘xamin- 
ed it, an’ scooped out a hole with his shovel, 

“*Jim, says he, feelin’ down, ‘as I hope to die, if tbis here 

lace ain’t made o’ nothin’ else but human bones, strike me 

lind.’ 

‘¢An’ I looked down too, an’ dug down, an’ found nothin’ but 
bones, small an’ big. An’ jedgin’ from the arey o’ the clear 

lace, an’ the depth o’ the bones, though we cuddent find no 
Pottom to them so far’s we dug, J should calk’late there must 
ae thousands o’ people killed right in that spot, an’ I says 
to Ben: 

‘*¢Ben,’ says I, ‘it’s enuff to make a man shudder when he 
thinks how many poor critters must ba’ bin slaughtered here to 
make all them bones.’ 

““An’ Ben says, ‘Yes, that’s so; let’s hurry up or else them 
savages ‘ll ketch us, and there'll be hell to pay.’ 

‘““So we went to the mound, an’ fust we clearcd away the 
bodies o° the twelve young girls as wos layin’ around dead, and 
wo lays ’em side by side, orderly like, an’ then we takes our 
shovels an’ begins to shovel away the sand o' the mound, be- 
ginnin’ at one side o’ the bottom. It was purty stiff work, ‘case 
the sand was more like clay, an’ a dark, dingy color, ’ pearin’ to 
have been soaked with blood through an’ through. Well, we 
shovels on for mebbe ten minutes, an’ had got three or four foot 
into the sluff when I hears sutbin’ rattle like iron, an’ Ben 
BAYS : 

‘Jim,’ says he, ‘I struck suthin’ hard,’ an’ he jabs his shovel 
in agin, an’ says, yes, whatever it is, it’s almighty hard.’ 

“An’ then I gives the thing a dig with my shovel, an’ it 
seemed like as if 1 was hittin’ a piece o’ gutty-perky, for the 
*jron-wood bounded back off of it, an’ it guv a little. 

‘Then Ben says: ‘That there thing is big. Let’s get to the 
top o’ the heap, an’ shovel the sand off it till we gets down to 
the. durned thing, whatever it is.’ 

“So we both climbs to the top o' the mound, an' starts in to 
shovel like good fellows. Arter ‘bout half a hour's work we got 
about six foot o’ sand throwed off, an’ struck our shovels on to 
that bard stuff agin. 

“ «This is the top of it,’ says Ben, ‘an’ I guess that there fuat 
hole’s at the bottom. I’m a-goin’ to clear every grain o’ sand off 
a it afore I stop, if it takes a month, an find out what the durn 
thing is.’ 

‘*So we both starts in ag’in sayin’ nothin,’ but workin’ steady. 
We must ha’ worked purty quiet, too, for them sentries never 
heerd us, though they warn’t more’n a hundred yards off. The 
moon was ‘bout a’ hour high when we began the job. an’ bout 
five hours high when we got through an’ got the thing clear, an 
day was beginnin’ to break in the east. An’ what d'ye think it 
was? Well, gen’Imen, I’m blest if 1 ever seen a funnier thing 
in my life. It looked like a round ball ’bout twelve or fourteen 
foot through, but flattencd out where it was layin’ on the sand. 
Its color was # sorter yaller brown, an’ the thing was wrinkled 
nll over like the bides 0’ them rinosserys I wunst seen in Afrikay. 
We struck it with our shovels all over, but cuddent make nary 
mark nowheres, rs stuff wag go thick an’ solid. 

«< Well,” says ves “il Wipin’ his forrid, ‘here's a go. 
what ee ack o BAY When they finds out what we done. 
Thats * ede Lek with Sod for to kill girls to.’ an he hits the 
Laing ee grove, annexe, te shovel, so hard that it sounded all 

mere ia aluhaan spe Minute ’bout fifty savages come runnin’ in 
eal in all yer life, ®rs, an’ makin’ sech a hullabaloo as ye never 
Well, when they LEO} ; ; 
a-stan'in’ Where there ad 1 What was done, an’ the big round ball 
dazed lilke. lookin’ at eR : ( on'y bina heap o' sand afore, they stood 
there Jeanin’ on his Al; Other, an’ at me an’ Ben, who was stan in’ 
they didn’t know Wha el, onconsarned like. Tt Was casy to Ree 
cner’enoe, al’ 0 We je Qo, case the hull thing was out o’ their 
Pe St waited to see what would turn up, Arter 
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the village, an’ then the hull o’ them stood jabberin’ their lingo, an’ 
p'intin’ to me an’ Ben an’ the big ball. Presen’ly the hiyh priest 
gocs to one side with some o’ the savages, an’ begins talkin’, au’ I 
reckoned they was holdin’ a council o' war or suthin’ o' that sort. 
When they got through jabberin’ to themselfs they turned round, 
an’ the pricst made acign, an’ the balance o the savages formed 
a circle around us, an’ stood threatenin’ like. Then Ben says to 
me: 

*¢ «Jim, them blacks means mischief, but the fust one as comes 
at me I mean jest to let him have it good. ‘Lhere’s one got to fly 
up ahead o' me.’ an’ he took a tight hold o' the iron-wood shovel, 
an’ I seen meant bizness. 

“* All right,’ says I, ‘I guess we kin dic jest as hard as the nex’ 
one if it comes to the pint.’ 

“ An’ jest at that moment Ben's wife come a-runnin’ in through 
the circle, an’ stands alongside Ben, an’ begins jabberin’ like mad. 
[ didn’t know what she was a-sayin,’ but Ben did, an I found it all 
out arterwards : I'll giveye the jist of if now. The rules o’ the place 
was that no one should enter that there grove on pain o death, and 
the high priest had said that we was to die. When Ben’s wife come 
a-runnin’ in, an’ seen what was up, she told Ben his on'y chance 
was to do suthin’ that the high priest cuddent do. Ben looked at 
ine sorrowful, an’ said : 

‘¢¢What in blazes kin J do, Jim, that them savages will respeck, 
an’ that they can't do themselfs? The high priest says that there 
thing's a god, an if I’m agod I must pe'forma merricle to prove 
it, for, mind ye, them savages had still some ling’rin’ idee that Ben 
Was more nor a or'nery man. 

‘Then 1 thought a minute, an’ I says: ‘What did ye do with 
that can o' tar that was lyin’ in the boat when we was wrecked ! 

‘*Ben says: ‘I guess it’s lyin’ there yet.’ 

‘““* Hold on till I fetch it,” sayg I. ‘I guess we kin pe’form a 
merricle with that tar.’ 

‘So arter some purlaver they ‘lowed me to leave the grove, half 
a dozen o’ the sivages goin’ with me to see I wasn’t playin’ to 
escape, When I got down to the shore, sure enuff there was the 
tar-can a-layin’ in the bottom o’ the boat, au’ arter I got it I dug up 
a lot vo’ them manyrove roots as grows in the water, aud when I got 
enuff, I starts up back for the grove, an’ the savages with me, An’ 
on the way up I smears four o’ the wet roots with the tar that was 
in the can, on the sly, an’ unbeknownst to the savages, that hed’nt 
no idee what tar was anyways. When we gets back, I hands the 
roots to Ben, and tells him what to do. Then I waits quiet to see 
what would happen. Then Ben, an’ his wife, an’ the high priest 
got a jabbering an’ Ben hands the wet mangrove roots as hedn't no 
tar on ’em to the high priest, and axes him if he could burn ’em, at 
the same tellin’ him that he could burn his'n. I could sce that 
Ben's move rtagyered the priest, for you bet he warn't no fool for 
n savage: but he put a good face on it, au’ sent some o’ the 
blacks down to the camp for firebrands. LBimeby they comees 
back with the firebrauds, an’ builds a big fire on the sand, an’ the 
priest he takes his wet mangrove roots and makes passes over ’em, 
an’ mumbles an’ prays as natal as any real pricst ever I see, an’ 
then he takes the biggest flamin’ brand he could see out o’ the fire, 
an’ the littlest mangrove root he could find in the bunch, an’ holds 
it steady in the flame : but it on’y fizzed and spluttered, an’ though 
he key’ on holdin’ it in the flame, there was nary burn in it; an’ at 
last ib put out the fire in the brand, and the blacks as was stan’‘in’ 
round looked on solemn, as much as to say : ‘ What are ye tryin’ to 
do, ol man? Haven't ye lived long enuff to know that them wet 
mangrove reots won’t burn?’ An’ the old priest looked kinder 
‘shamed of hisself for showin’ the people there was suthin’ he 
couldn’t do. Then Ben comes for’ard, smilin,’ with his mangrove 
roots as had the tar smeared over ‘em, an’ bows to the comp’ny, 
an’ takes one o' the roots and holds it toa blaze, the same’s the 
priest did, an’ in course the tar that ,was on fit caught fire to 
wunst, an’ blazed up like tinder. An’ you jist bet them savages 
scen the p'int right away, an’ every mother’s son o' them downed 
upon his marrow bones, and slammed his forehead into the sand 
afore Ben, an’ the high priest downed hisself too, an’ crawled upon 
his knees to where Ben was a stan'in’, nn’ kissed his toes. 

‘¢¢ Now,’ saya Ben, to me. ‘we got them savages jest where wo 
want’em, an’ I’m a-goin’ to spile this god bizness right now.’ 
Then he hollered out in their lingo, an’ commands ’em all to rise. 
An’ they riz to their feet an’ stood with their hands crossed on their 
breasts like mummies, the hull gang o’ them. ‘Then he sent some 
o’ them down to the villaze for ropes, for they made tidy strong rope 
ont o’ cocoanut fibre, them savages did. An’ while theyavas gone 
Ben says to me: ‘1 guess the best way to stop this murd rin’ bizness 
is to take that there ball out o’ this grove, and cut down the trees.’ 

“* Well, Ben,’ says J, ‘you are the boss god now, an’ [reckon we 
better do it.’ 

‘‘So, when the savages come back with the ropes, Ben set the 
whole crowd to work a-tearin’ up an’ knockin’ down the trees with 
their’ iron-wood axes. It was purty heavy work, ‘case the trees was 
old an’ thick. But soon there was a lane cleared wide enuff to 
drag the ball through into the open. There was one thing, 
gen'}men, that I noticed pertikler, an’ that was that at 
high noon that there ball laid jest on the edge o’' the 
cliff, an’ this bein’ the longest day in the year, an’ the sun at its 
furthest p'int south o’ the line. it was easy to see that the sunlight 
hadn't never shone on the ball so long at is laid in that there place. 
[ didn't think nothin’ o’ the suckumstance jest then, but arterwards 
when }] seen what happened, I called to mind that very fack fora 
explanation o' the mistry. 

“Well. as [ was a-goin’ to say. when night comed on, me an’ Ben 
Baxter an’ tbe savages lef’ the grove, an’ went down to the huts to 
sleep, but a lot o’ thein stayed in the grove around that ball, I 
s’pose through habit. An’ next mornin’ we all goes baca to the 
grove, an’ we twists a lot o’ them ropes into a three-stiand Lawser, 
for we cuddent tell how heavy the durned thing might be, an’ we 
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didn't want for to break the ropes with too heavy a strain. So, 
arter we got the hawser made, we throws a hitch around the ball, 
bringin’ the two ends inter a slip-noose, leavin’ about a hundred 
feet o cable for pullin’ at. Then we gets about fifty o’ the 
strongest savages an’ stations ’em.all along the rope, an’ Ben 
gives ’em the word to pull. Jestthen the high priest an’ a lotof 

ay-headed men kneeled down afore Ben, who was a-standin’ right 
in front o’ the ball, aud began talkin’ their lingo. I didn't know 
what they was drivin’ at, but I herord ackowards that they was 
royin and besseechin Ben was not to move the ball, as suthin’ 
earful would happen them, sayin’ as how nobody knowed how 
long it had laid there, but there was a mound in one corner 0’ 
the grove made o’ pebbles an’ each year when the young girls was 
sacrificed, the high priest put another pebble on the mound. Fust 
o' all, me an’ Ben went an’ looked at the heap o’ pebbles, which 
was a sort o’ pyramid ’byutten foot high, an’ as far’s I could 
calk'Jate, must ha’ held more nor a million pebbles. 

‘“«¢ Why,’ says Ben, when he seen that mound o’ pebbles, ‘that 
there ball must ha'laid there thousandso’ years afore Adam an’ 
Eve, or else that high priest is the durndest liar I ever see. Any- 
ways, I reckon the last pebble has been throwed on that heap, 
an’ that ball’s a-goin’ out o’ this here grove this very hour, or 
my name aint Ben Baxter.’ 

“So we goos back to the ball, an’ Ben he shoves the priest 
an’ the old men out o’ the way, an’ gives the word to pull ; but 
the durned thing stuck so fast to the sand that there was nary 
pull to it, tile all of a sudden it tilts up, ’casc me au’ Ben an‘ about 
twenty more savages was givin’ it a h’ist from behind, an’ so it 
made a roll over, an’, in course, the bawser slipped over the top. 

“*Ye might ha’ knowed that, Ben,’ says I ; ‘we kin git that 
there ball out a durn sight easier rollin’ it than draggin’ it.’ So 
we all gits behind it, an’ jest rolled it over an’ over Jike a big 
BnoWw- Ai, till we got it clear o’ the grove, an’ right out on the 
open fiat in front o’ the village. An,’ although the thing was 
abont fourteen foot through, it didn’t weigh no more nor about 
five ton, noways. 

‘‘Then Ben says to me: ‘Jim, I guess we've erettled this biz- 
ness now ; but the idce’s got to be kep’ up, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
show them blacks the difference atween a real livin’ god aun’ a 
big, round, horny ball. Jest fetch up that stoolI made when we 
fust comed here.’ 

““So I brung the stool up from the hut; an’ Ben takes out his 
jack-knife, an’ cuts steps in the side o’ the ball, to climb up to 
the top o’ it, case he said it would look ondignified for a god to 
go sprawlin’ an’ scramblin’ up the smooth side of a bali, 
a-holdin’ on by his teeth an’ eyebrows. When he was 
wunst up I throws up the stool to him, an’ then he sigs four 
holes in the top for to steady the stool's legs. an’ then wipes his 
forrid, an’ sels down. An’ when the savages seen Ben a-sittin’ 
on’ the top o’ the ball what they used to think was their god, when 
it was a layin’ in the grove covered up with sand, an’ nobody know- 
ed what it was ‘they sets up sech a whoopin’, an’ a hollerin,’ an’ 
beatin o’ drums as ye never heerd in all yer born days. After that 
they builds Ben a big hut, with four ply o' cocoanut mattin’, an’ 
twice as big as any o the other huts, an’ they brings him the best 
o’ the fruits an’ sich other grub as there was, an’ he hedn’t nothin’ 
to do but jest take it easy. An’ the high-priest knuckled to him, 
’case the folks all knowed how bad he was beat a-burnin’ them 
mangrove roote, an’ he seen it warn’t no use buckin’ ugin popylar 
opinion. Every mornin’ an’ evenin,, bein’ the coolest time o the 
day, Ben used toclimb the ball, an’ set down on the stool, an’ smoke 
his pipe—for there was a weed on the island suthin’ like baccy — 
an’ he laid down the law to them savages if they got quarrelin’ 
or stealin’, an’ guv ‘em fifty or a hundred strokes with a bamboo 
if they got onruly. 

‘Well, gen'lmen, things goes on jest the same as ever for 
the next five or six months, an’ nary sign of a ship to be 
seen in the offin’. We begun to git ‘customed to the kind 'o 
life, an’ gradooally got to speak the lingo purty free, an’ last 
o’ all, gets married myself to a purty nice young gal, I tells 
ye, take her all-in-all. It was the twenty-second o’ December when 
we rolled the ball onto’ the grove where, as I said afore, the sun 
hadn’t never shined upon it, ’case it it was layin’ jest in the shadder 
o’ the clift ; but arter we rolled it out on to the open flat iu course, 
the sun kep’ ashinin’ onto it all the time, exceptin’ night times. 
Ben used to say to me when he comed down from the top of an 
evepin’ : 

‘¢* Jim, no man could go for to mount that there ball durin’ the 
heat o’ the day. The horn, or whatever stuff it’s made on, gets red 
hot in the sun, an’ burns ye as bad as red hot iron’—which was a 
fack, for I felt it many a time. 

‘* Well, it comed on to July or August, which is the winter season 
there, though the sun’s jist near as high in the north as at any time 
o’ the year, for there ain’t much diffrence nohow in the tropics, and 
though I hain’t partic’lar sure ‘about the ‘xack date, still you kin 
jist bet I remember what happened then jist as clear as if it was 

esterday. It was a stiflin’ day ; not a breath o’ wind stirrin’; an’ 
t kep’ in doors all day ’cese o* the heat. ‘Bout sundown I takes a 
turn as usual, and when I gets out I seen Ben a-inakin’ for the ball 
with his pipe in his mouth, the same’s usual. He clamb up to the 
top by the steps cut in the side, an’ sat down, the savages a-stan’in’ 
round, an’ talkin’ to Ben the same as toa jedge in the court. * I was 
strollin’ around, sinokin’, and not pertiklerly keerin’ for what was 
a-goin’ on, havin’ seen the same thing ev’ry evenin’ for months, 
when suddently I hears one ©’ the savages givin’ a ye'l, an’ look- 
in’ round, I seen that there ball a-movin’ an’ swayin’ this-a-way 
an’ that-a-way, an’ Ben Baxter a-sittin’ on the steol a-top with his 
pipe in his mouth, an’ lookin’ as white’s a sheet, and his eyes 
a-rollin’, and his hull body stiff like. I was par’lyzed myself, and 
_ cuddent move a muscle, I was so s’prised, an’ so was the sav- 
ages, an’ fur about five seconds, I guess, though at the time it 
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n’, an’ everybody stan’in’ lookin’ at it, onable to speak or move 
ithrough s’prise. Then all to wunst one side of it cracked and 
bust wide open, an’ a head looked out, and it was the most bi- 
jousest head I ever seen or expeck to see. It was flat like 
a lizard, an’ ’bout four foot re) an’ two big eyes, like soup-plates, 
stood ‘bout half a foot out from its forrid, an’ it had a tusk 
comin’ out from the top of its nose, ’bont a foot long. An’ a 
second arter I hears r-r-rip, an’ that there ball or shell bust right 
in two, an’a tremenjous Sbeast comed out and stood upon the sand. 
Its body was ’bout twelve foot long, dark-brown in the color, an’ 
scaly like a crocodile. Its fore-legs was short, an’ its hind-legs 
big and strong, an’ it had three sharp claws upon each foot. An’ 
it had a tail like a lizard, ‘bout ten foot long, that wiggled an’ 
curled as'it walked. An’ jest as the ball bust the second time, 
the steol as Ben Bexter was a-settin’ on fell down, an’ Ben with 
it, an’ hit the beast on the back o’ the neck, an’ Ben ro led over, 
and lay on the ground like dead. An’, meanwhile, all the sav- 
ages as was in the huts had come out when they heered the fust 
scream, an’ was a-lookin’ on, all a-stan‘in’ still an’ onable to 
move. An’ the big beast stood still for about three seconds 
a-lookin’ about him, an’ seemin’ puzzled like, an’ onsartin’ how 
to act, an’ then he moved off, makin’ straight for the swamps 
an’ mud banks as I told ye was covered with sago-palms, an’ 
cocoanuts, an’ big thickets o’ all kinds o’ trees an’ brush. Ani’ 
the fust move lie made was acrost Ben’s body, though he didn’t 
notice Ben, an, scemed . skeered an’ afeered like. An’ as soon's 
he moved all them savages, ev’ry mother’s son 0’ them, get up 
sech a yell o' fear as-no man ever heered afore, an’ they made 
break for the woods, men, women an’ children, till the last one 
o’ them was out o’ sight, an’ I was left alone with Ben Bax- 
ter an’ the ball. It’s no use for me to say I warn’t skeered,’ 
casc I was, but when I seen that the beast bad went away, 
1 knowed there warn't no ‘mediate danger, an’ I went over 
to look at Ben Baxter. I stooped down an’ turned him over on 
his back—he was layin’ on his face—an’ tried to rouse him 
but he was stone dead. Nary scratch on him, nuther, for the 
beast, though I seen him walk acrost his body, hadn’t put a foot on 
to him, or else he would ha’ been smashed inter pulp. So I con- 
cluded that Ben had jest simply been skcered to death. 


* It was three days afore the savages comed back to the village, 
an' then they was mighty slow an’ keerful about. That’s all, 
gen’Imen, I've got to tell ye about.” 

“ And did you ever see this monster again ?” I inquired. 

“ Hunderds an’ hunderdso’ times,” replied Captain Selbright. 
“T lived with them savages for nine years arter that, till a 
schooner from Australey happened,to come up the bay for nutmegs 
an’ spice, an’ I got off in her.” - 

“ What were the characteristics of the monster?” asked W——. 
“Did i€ ever attack the settlement, or make itself obnoxious in 


any way?” 

‘*T never seen nor heard tell o’ no one bein’ hurt by it. It kep’ 
to the swamps and jungles, an’ never bothered the folks in the vil- 
luge. It growed very fast, too, for it was on’y "bout twelve foot 
long when it was hatched out o’ that ball, or egg, or whatever ye 
may call it, an’ the last timeI seen it it was ’bout sixty long, an’ 
smashin’ an’ crashin' its way through big forest trees the same 
as if they was stubble.” 

‘Did you never give the facts of the case to the public be- 
fore this—I miean, did you never tell the story before just as 
you have told it to us?” I inquired, after a pause. 


** Bless you, yes,” returned the captain, smiling, “many an’ 
many a time. But d’ye think they would b‘lieve a word o’ it? 
Not much. Some o’ them would smile, an’ look wise, as much 
as to say, ye can’t come over m7 with yer yarns ; an’ some would 
git mad, and call me a old fool, an’ I s'pose you geu'imen is jest 
like the balance o’ them.” 4 

“ Have you avy immediate use for this paper, Captain Sebright ?” 
asked W—, taking: up Mr. Ince’s manuscript from the table. 
‘Tf not I should like borrow it for scientific purposes.” 

“You kin have it. sir, an’ return it when you git ready,” replied 
the sailor, and without further comment we took up our hats, said 
good-bye, and left. 

° ° ° ° © ° ro) ° 


‘*This ig a most extraordinary narrative,’ observed W——, throw- 
ing himself into an easy chair, when he reacbed his rooms. ‘' My 
reason refuses to credit it, and yetits internal evidence corroborates 
it. Had the story been told by a person of intelligence and educa- 
tion, I should have regarded it with very grave suspicion ; but it 
seems scarcely possible that this ignorant sailor should have so ar- 
ranged his facts as to tally with what would actually happen had 
the subject of his theme existed. The second-mate’s description of 
the geological characteristics of that region, too, show that tho 
physical conditions were Just such as were essential to the produc- 
tion of such a prodigy. But the idea of an egy lying out upon the 
sand, and coming dowu to us from the Secondary Period ——” 

“ Hundreds of thousands of years ago,” interrupted I. 

‘And its juices not getting dried up——” 

‘* And not getting hatched out long before by the mere caloric of 
the atmosphere—— ' : 

“Why the thing is preposterous !"° And W—— weut to his book- 
case and took slown a book. 

‘¢Still,” [ ventured to remark, “the vitality of Nature's germs is 
almost infinite. To destroy aspecies must be a titanic task. “Man, 
at least, has always failed in doing it, and yet he is at coustant war 
With all. (rain seeds which have lain centuries upon centuries in 
the buried vaults of Pompeii, and in the Pyramids of Egypt, have 
sprouted with the saine vitality and vigor as those of last year’s 
wheat croup: and shail we say that, under certain conditions, the e:g 
of an animal might not preserve the vital germ for an equally in- 
definite period? Can you aseert that such an instance is physically 
impossible)” 
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‘*No,” rejoined W—, thoughtfully ; ‘‘I have no right to do 
so. Here,” continucd he, opening a volume, ‘‘is a represcutation 
of what the iguanodon, tbat monstrous deinosaurian of the Sec- 
ondary Period, would look like, were it reconstructed from the 
few osseous remains fonnd in the Wealden clays and other cog- 
nate formations. Let us see what the article accompanying it 
says, aud how far it tallies with Captain Sebright’s narrative,’ 
and W——- turned over the leaves tal he found the piace. 
‘* Now,” be continued, “this mouster might possibly have been 
a telcosaurus. certain species of which, the book informs us, mea- 
sured as much as thirty-three fect in lenztb, three of which were 
occupied by the animal's head. Its awful jaws, which were well 
defended beyond the ears, opened as wide as six feet, through 
which it could engulf, in the depths of its cavernous palate, ‘ ani- 
mala of the size of an ox.’ Or, possibly, a megalusaurus. which 
measured, we are told, thirty-eight to forty feet in length, and 
which is fully and graphically described in Dr. Buckland’s admir- 
able Bridgewater treatise. Cuvier, however, ‘from the dimensions 
of the coracoid, (a process of the scapula.) supposes that the WJeyal- 
osaurus Bucklandi may have been some seveuty feet in length.’ 
But neither of these amimals possessed the facial horn, and both 
were carnivoronus—two facts which are at variance with Captain 
Sebright’s description. Ab! here we have it—the iguauodon. ‘ Of 
more formidable dimensions than the me zalosaurus was the /gvqno- 
don, (or “iguana-toothed,”) which, so far as our researches have 
hitherto extended, must be pronounced the most gigantic of the 
primeval saurians. Professor Owen differs from Mr. Mantell in 
his estimate of the animal's length, which the latter makes from 
fifty to sixty feet. The comparative dimensions of its bones show 
that it stood high on its legs, the bind-limbs being much longer 
than the fore, and the feet short and amas-ive. ‘Vhe form and 
disposition of the feet show that it was a terrestrial, as its dentition 
proves it to have been an herbivorous aninal. The iguanodon 
carried a horn on its muzzle. A skeleton, nearly perfect, was 
discovered by Mantell in Tiloate Forest.” ”’ 

‘*It would seem, then,” I remarked, ‘‘that our savants differ 
materially in their estimate of the size of these animals. and in 
view of the old apothegm, ‘who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?’ I suppose the testimony of Captain Sebright, and the 
captain of the*Australian schooner who sighted the monster, as re- 
ported in the Brisbane Courier, both of whom put down the ani- 
mal’s length at from cizbty to a hundred fect, is entitled to quite as 
much respect as inferences merely drawn from an examination of 
bones, though made by authorities however distinguished.” 

“* Well,” responde! W——, thoughtfully, ‘ unscientitic men, 
and men untrained in forming nice estimates of dimensions 
in relation to distances, are more prone to err on the side of 
exayyeration than diminution of facts. The mere assertion of a 
parcel of sailors on a matter of size of any object seen would 
carry little weight in my formation of opinion. But what dors 
carry weight is Captain Sebrivht’s account of the dimensions of 
the egy. Jf the captain’s measurement of the eye's diametcr— 
fourteen feet—is to be aceepted, we inust necessari’y accept his 
measurement of the e.y's depositur—cizhty to a hundred feet. 
hie pede Hereuleom—frow the size of the cue the size of the 
auimal, The captain’s testimony is unimpeached, yet it is not 
corroborated. Its strongest title to belief lies in the internal 
evidence of the stury backed up by the credibility of the nar- 
rator. Meanwhile, I shall lay the facts before the Academy of 
Sciences, and await further accounts in the Australian papers.” 


BRopert Duxcan MILNE. 
—Aryonwuil, 








NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 

A fairly pleasant Saturday afternoon was spent by the aud- 
ience which even before midday had commenced to assemble in 
the street in front of the main entrance of the Shimabara 
Theatre in Tsukiji. The performance had been widely an- 
nounced both in foreign and vernacular papers ; and the result, 
Whatever may have been the feelings of the spectators and 
listeners, must have been a magnificent success to the pro- 
jectorsof the entertainment who, as was explained in our issue 
of the 13th instant, were private Japanese, that had engaged 
the service of the Imperial Japanese Naval Band, whose 
programme they supplemented with the performance of a 
selection of Chinese and Japanese music. It is not quite cor- 
rect to state that the Imperial Japanese Band was in attend- 
ance, as in point of fact only a portion of the entire Kapelle, 
which is yery complete in nunbers and arrangement, appeared. 
‘The musicians whom we heard on Saturday are probally only 














a division detailed to play at balls and parties, and on other 
special oceasions when the full body of really available sound 
is not required. 

A Japanese crowd ix proverbially ¢ood-lhamored, bub the 
patience of the foreigners who arrived punetually at the hour 
of noon was severely tried, not so much by the fact that the 
first strains were not heard until past onc—though that 
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delay would be held unpardonable by an audience composed 
solely of Westerns—but by the aggravating nonchalance of 
the door-keepers, who did not even open the main entrance 
untit Jong after the hour when the entertainment should 
have commenced. Then again when a large audience—two 
or three thousand people—have to be located, the one 
doorway employed is far from sufficient. ‘Three means of 
access to the varions grades of places would have been none too 
many. Probably this matter may be considered by the direc- 
tion in the event of a future enterprise of the like sort; yet, 
apart from the inconvenience caused to visitors by crowding 
and obstruction in getting to their seats, there was nothing to 
complain of in the way of attendance. Many distinguished 
resilents of the capital, both Japanese and foreigners, were 
present, including the Chinese Minister and his wite—a nice- 
They appeared, both of them, 
to take great interest in all the proceedings ; and were totally 


looking and intelligent Tady. 


Several 
visitors arrived from Yokohama in the course of the after- 


absorbed in the rendering of their national music. 


noon. as we have hinted above the earlier comers had pleuaty 
of leisure for conversation, to watch the gradual filling of 
the large edifice, and to decipher with more or less success the 
advertisements of patent powders and such like which dis- 
figure the long curtain. And, apropos of curtains, we are 
sorry to learn that the handsome rideaux presented by General 
Grant and King Kalakaua respectively Jiave fallen victims 
to the ill-fortune which of late has pursucd the theatre, or 
rather Mi. Morita and his management. In plain terms these 
two magnificent draperies are up the ignominious * spout.” 
Surely this ought not to be, as regards the American ex- 
President's gift at least, of which we happen to know that 
it was made to the theatre and not to any individual. 
It in facet, of grateful recognition, on 
the part of the illustrions guest, of the splendid and costly 
fete given by the citizens of Tokiyo within’ the Shima- 
bara cdilice in And probably the Hawaiian 
potentate’s offering iz also the property of the Tokiyo 
people, under the similar unwritten but perfectly logical 
understanding. But this preface is almost as long as was 
the delay in beginning the concert, which did at length open 
with a little Japanese melody, more appropriate to the occa- 
sion, perhaps, than the march which stood first on the pro- 
gramme, ‘The piece was partly harmonized and partly in 
wuison, and i3 perhaps intended to serye aaa national hymu 
or invocation. It was followéd by Herold’s brilliant overture 
to Zampa; played with great spirit and a very near ap- 
proach to exact accuracy ; although the hand of the conduc- 
tor, Mr. Nagakura, here as elsewhere, was occasionally not 
firm cnough to keep the musicians well and closely together. 
This{defect was, however, only noticeable at intervals ; but it 
may be mentioned that the first well-known Andante was 
taken slower than 4t should have been. ‘To compensate for 
this, considerable ingenuity was shown in the management 
of the rapid rush at the close, which in the orchestral 
score is written for violins, and demands rapid exccution. 
This part had been cleverly simplified for the needs of the 
Band, and yet the effect was fairly preserved. In Stauss’ 
sparkling “Indigo Quadrille” which followed, the heavy 
basses tripped in each repetition of a peculiar phrase, con- 
verting it from a major to a minor progression. 

The red uniforms now left the stage to make way for the 
Chinese portion of the concert. This was rendered by Jap- 
anese pupils of a distinguished professor of Chinese classical 
music-—their instruments, consisting of Chinese flute, piya- 
the last 
vt graduated strips of 


Was, a token 


his honor. 


misens; biivas, kekins, and mokkius, mentioned 
being an instrument consisting 
hard wood lang and played in the manner of our own 


musical glasses. This performance was entirely in unison 
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from beginning to end; and comprised first the melody 
(which was by no means without form or expression, 
and was confined to a major key, therein differing totally 
from most Japancse music, which is in an imperfect 
minor) played on the instruments alone: then the same 
melody again with certain instrumental modifications, and 
with the accompaniment of voices ; and, finally, the same 
music, repeated by instruments alone, just as at first. There 
were two of these pieces, very similar in all respects, and 
they produced a far from displeasing effect even upon the 
Iuropean portion of the audience. 

The Japanese art contributions were also two in number, 
the first being rendered by five blind male performers. One 
held a flute so as to resemble o different kind of instra- 
ment, and was accompanied by a fokiu, & samisen, and 
two fotos. ‘This performance was undoubtedly a tour de 
force, very skillfully done, and enormously applauded by 
the native part of the hearers. Still to foreign ears, however 
well disposed, it had not the flow and grace of the Chinese 
melody; but appeared, nevertheless, to have a well-defined and 
somewhat plaintive character. The second Japanese piece was 
rendered by a large band composed of apparent fiends, 
dressed in garments of the vivid flame color affected by 


Mephistopheles. And their music was as weird as their 
garb. They sang, played on samisens, numerous drums, 


flutes and another prototype of musical glasses,—the vibra- 
tors in this thing, however, being of metal. All these 
were sct going to the accompaniment of a terrible clashing of 
cymbals ; and some of the musicians played alternately 
several different instruments. The ensemble was excruciating 
and as nearly as possible intolerable. Part of it purported 
to portray a matsuri: much of it seemed most to represent 
the details of a railway accident: shrill whistle of warning 
blown too late: panting and puffing of locomotive with 
steam reversed: rattle of machinery: scream of braked wheels 
grinding hard on rail: the crash: shrieks of the wounded 
and groans of the dying; and a wild finale of purgatory 
and pandemonium. The title has some reference to the 
“ wathered influences of the four seasons ;” but if thus re- 
garded, the score certainly omitted all the tender elements 
of Spring, Summer, and Autumn, and drew solely upon 
the riotous suggestiveness of wintry fury. Nevertheless 
the Japanese listeners acclaimed it so lustily that the 
foreign listeners shuddered with dread lest it should be 
repeated—an infliction which, however, they were spared. 


At this stage the directors of the concert returned to their 
Icuropean programme as expounded by the Naval Band, and 
resumed this branch of the entertainment with the Fantasie 
uber japanische Lieder (of which there were two in the course 
of the afternoon) by Mr. Eckert. A great deal more has to be 
said on this gencral subject of reproducing Japanese music on 
Western instruments, than we can give space to here. Yet 
we may say that it scoms to us that the expedient of para- 
phrasing, as it were, and giving the spirit rather than the 
precise letter of the original, is preferable, for reasons that 
should be obvious to musicians. Mr. Eckert, however, had 
doubtless some purpose in making a literal annotation of Ja- 
pinese tunes. So rigid is he in his-exactitude that he con- 
fines his Band, in this particular, almost entirely to unison 
melodies, not risking the experiment of adding harmonies in 
many cases. By this means he certainly secures the recogni- 
tion of the Japanese, who on Saturday evinced great de- 
light at licaring songs and dance-tunes 
thundered forth with the unwonted niajesty of brass 
and pereussion ; bul the music was hardly more attractive to 
the foreign sense than the same things played upon the native 
instruments, Once or tiviee, however, the adapter’s harmoniz- 


their familiar 
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ations were curiously and ingeniously effective—as in the case 
of the well-known Ai:totsu-to-ya. 

The “ Tannbauser”’ March was a stirring test of the Band’s 
abilities ; and its execution certainly demonstrated great care 
in practice and a thoroughly intelligent training. Like the 
Zampa overture, parts of it were simplified, perhaps not of 
necessity, after all; and the time at the beginning was cer- 
tainly given too slow. But, on the whole, the interpretation 
was very praiseworthy ; and even, when the many reasons 
for critical forbearance are considered, in a high degree re- 
markable and admirable. Spindler’s Husarenritt brought 
the concert to a close shortly after five o’clock, and the nu- 
merous visitors of all nationalities, classes, and creeds disper- 
sed, on the whole tolerably pleased, if a little fatigued, and 
made their way homeward in a drizzling rain well calculated 
to damp any degree of enthusiasm. 





The American barquo Beatrice Havener came into 
collision with the French Mnil steamer during the gale of 
Sunday, but without suffering or doing any damage. 





A walking match from the Central Hotel to the summit 
of Oyama and back—a distance of about sixty miles—took 
place commencing on Saturday night at about 11 p.m. 
The competitors were Messrs. A. J. Smith, A. Brooke, 
and P. Cameron. ‘The first mentioned gentleman was the 
winner, making the journey in 18 hours and 45 seconds. 





It is mentioned that the Government has announced its 
intention to lend a sum of 100,000 yen to Mr. Kuniyasu, 
who works the gold mine on the Shikagome mountain, in 
Satsuma, at an annunl rental from the Government. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, from which we quote the above, adds 
that the mine produces gold of excellent quality, aud that 
Mr. Kuniyasn intends going to France shortly to study 
mining. ~ 





The Michi Nichi Shimbun states that Mr. Takeda, who, 
with some other wealthy merchants at Kobe, lately establi- 
shed the Ko Riyoku cha Kwairiyo Kwaisha (Company for — 
the improvement of Black and Green tea), has applied to 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce for permis- 
sion (o invile all the different producers of the country to 
meet, and deliberate upon what measures are possible for 
improving the manufacture. : 





Native papers state that on the afternoon of the 11th inst. 
extraordinatily large hailstones—some of them the size of 
ornauges—fell in Kawagoyo and its environs, in Bushiu. 
Crops were considerably damaged, and people were even 
killed and wounded. 





The Choya Shimbun states that a well-known rich mer- 
chant of Omi, named Abe Ki, contemplates establishing an 
extensive spinning factory on the site of the old Zeoze 
Castle with a capital of 3,000,000 yeu in Public Bonds. 

The Hiroshima Nippo, published at the placo whence it 
takes its name, has been permanently suspended by the 
authorities, and the sales of No, 797 and subsequent issues 
have been prohibited. 





We learn, from privato sources, that Mr. J. R. Young, 
the newly appointed United States Minister to China, pro- 
poses to leave San Francisco fur Japan en route to his post 
by any steamer departing in tho latter half of this month, 
and will remain for a week or two in Japan. ‘Thus he will 
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probably arrive on board the O. & O. steamer Arabic, ox-|the Government, for the purchase of the Tokiyo-Yoko- 
pected to sail from San Francisco hither about the 20th hama lino by the Company. 
instant. A Mr. Foloy is spokeu of as his poasible Secre- 
tary of Legation; but the appointinent at tho time of the 
departure of the last mail from Washington had not been 





The Foreign Department furnishes the following return 
of the foreign employés in different Government offices in 


definitely decided. December 1881 — 
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The new steamer of the O. & O. Company Coptic, which ZS FSi ¢ 8 2 ft FF s 
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arrived hore last night, leaves on tho 24th instant for San Sere tesegaesa 
Francisco. She is commanded by an old favorite on the) Foreign Department...... a a ee ee ee 
rans-Puacific line, Captain Kidley. : Home ae 8B lee eee Orr Oe 
trans-Pacific line, Captain diey fos ee el Se ee 
H. E. Mr. de Strave arrived in Washington.on Saturda bales ‘i SR ne ee ee ie 
2d. Mr. de otruve arrived | mint - ciel Uays | Naval Owe 7—--—-- 8--—- - - OO 
the 8th of April, and was presented to the President on Educational,, _...... : ee ee a 

? Agricultural & Commer- : 

the following Tuesday. . cial Department ...... 1e?@—-—- 6-—--—- 8 1~— — 
—-— Public Works ,, 0... 51 3 9— 6—— 3 21— 
H. E. the Governor of Macao, Portuguese Minister to ahaa ya: chet —~ 12—-—-—-—--—-—--— - 
| é iyoto FU oo. ..csessesseeees sient eet ae: a Ds Seema “ee ee 
Japan, proceeded to the Akasaka Palace at 2 p.m. on the 15th Sapporo Ken ....sc0... Ae Sekt: eee, sme 2s ‘ots ek, 
instant, and was received in audience by the Ismperor to| Kanagawa;, — ......... 2—-—--—- le---—-- 
pee ° Hiogo sos Skeasederees l—-- - e-er er el 1— 
whoin he presented his credentials, Nahin: ct ee ee ye es ee 
7 a ; Shidzuoka .,  ......e sees le—--—- - e- er- err er — 
Some days ago we mentioned that a memorial was re- | Akita A te uaa euees ad. ee ee eee SE es Se 
Okayama 4, ....cceeeeee —- borer — ee KS eK 


ported to hnve been sent by a resident of Tukiyo direct 
to the Senate, protesting against the Manila Lottery. ‘The 
Fiyi Shimpo vow says that that body, while approving the Yen 45,176.69. The foreigners employed by y vivate in- 
document, has returned it to the writer, directing him to dividuals in the same month throughout the country were :— 
forward it through the proper channel, a course which the 131 Englishmen, 46 Americans, 11 French, 194 Chinese, 5 
memorialist has adopted by sending his communication, to Austrians, | Russian, 7 Dutchmen, 2 Swedes,10 Germans, 
the Tokiyo Fucho, for transmission. 17 Danes, 2 Portuguese. 


The Choya Shimbun states that sub-Lieutenant Uchi- 
yan Sadakichi of the Artillery, who has been in custody 
since 1878 on a charge of being concerned in the mutiny 
of tho Imperial guards which occurred in that year, was 
sentenced on the 13th instant to imprisoument for life. ‘The 
offence of which he was convicted subjected him to the 
denth-penalty. 


Totol 164 persons, whose monthly salaries amount to 








The morning and afternoon oxpress trains running be- 
tween Yokohara and the capital are ‘a boon, inasmuch as 
they save to the busy man a quarter of an hour each trip or 
half an hour on the round journey. The rate of speed is 
fairly good, averaging, including stoppages at Kanagawa and 
Shinagawa, twenty-four miles per hour. During the ten 
miles of greatest rapidity —between mile-stones 16 and 6— 
nu average of 324 miles per hour is attained: This is| Jt was stated some time since that the liborals in the 
perhaps nearly as high a rate as is consistent with perfect provinces of Mino and Hitachi proposed to crect a monu- 
anfety on so narrow a guage, though we believe that one or | ment at Gifu, in memory of the late altempt upon the life 
two special trains have covered the distance of eighteen | of Mr. Itagaki. Now, however, the Fiji Shimpo says that 
miles from terminus to terminus in twenty minutes. the decision has been abandoned at the special request of 
the ‘l'osn lender. 





A short time ago the Naval Department notified the 
Eastern Admiralty in Yokohama, that those men-of-war The people of Yamato hive detcrmined to petition for 
which have become unseaworthy were to be anchored at |the redstablishment of Nara Ken, and a deputation will 
the five open ports as flonting forts. Accordingly, the old ; shortly visit Tokio with the object of presenting the docu- 
iron-clad Adzuma Kan lias lately been detailed to float in| ment to the Home Minister. 

Kobe harbor for the purpose mentioned. 





Some days ago a detective attached to the Hirnkata Sta- 
tion was arrested, and shortly afterwards the superinten- 
dent and sevoral constables resigned. ‘'wo of these latter 
were very popular (?) in the neighbourhood, and the hotel- 
keepers kept open house for three days to eclebrate their 
departure. ‘The same policemen presented all the wealthy 
families in the district with gifts in order to make known 
their resignation. ‘This is indeed a rare piece of “ news.” 

Many of the robbers who roam about Osaka and the 
vicinity are armed with revolvers, and therefore the autho- 
rities are making inquires from the sellers of fire-arms 
respecting the people who buy weapons. 

Isinglass is in moderate demand, and no alteration lias 


On the 2nd instant we translated a Goverument Pro- 
clamation detailing the amounts of the annual subsidies to 
the different Government offices for three years commencing 
with the next fiscal ycar (1882-3). Now, according to the 


tioned below have been respectively incrensed by the fol- 
lowing amounts, owing to the affairs of the former Kaitaku- 
shi having been committed to them-in varying proportion;— 
Home Departincut....ccccccseseeseesseeee Len 18,000 
War ry) COP ere reesOFeessreneresate >? 77,834 
Agricultural and Commercial Depart- ; 
MClimcweieveceten raisers 49 OOO00 
Judicial Department......ccececsee seen 5» 40,000 
Imperin! Household Department....... 5, 25,000 


taken place in prices. 
Nara cotton cloth is now unsaleable, and quotations are 
about 20 per cent under those ruling at this time last year. 
Shinshin hemp has fallen to 90 yen per 36 kwamme for 
best quality, 75 yen for medium, and 60 yen for inferior.— 


Osaka Nippo.—Hiegs News Translation. 





A telogram has been received announcing that Mr. Ito 
and his party arrived at Rome on the 7th instant, and left 
for Beilin soon afterward. . 








The Fiji Shimpo states that of late Meszrs. Bavier & Cu., 


According to one of the Tokiyo papers there are rumors 
of No. 76in the Yokohama foreign settlement, lave observ. 


Fiji Shimpo, the allowances for the five Departments men- 
of negotiations between the Nippon Railway Company 
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ed a deficiency of several hanks in bales of silk which 
they have purchased. The head of the firm communicated 
the fact to the police authorities, who, after employing detec- 
tives, suspected a Japanese employé of the firm, name 


Kuroyagi Chotaro. Outhe 11th instant he took a quantity of 


waste silk to the house of a receiver, Nakata Shinzaburo, who 
lives .on the compound No. 97 in the concession, aud 


whose wife paid a certain sun of money for a few hanks of 


which she took delivery. A detective watched the whole 
transaction, and, wishing to avoid any exterritorial trouble, 
abstained from taking Chotaro there and then into custody ; 
but tracked Him to, and arrested him on, the Honmura 
side of the Mayeda bridge. Thence the culprit was taken 
to the Sakai-cho police station. Five hanks of silk were 
discovered in his pocket. He has confessed that he has 


stolen since last year from his employers silk to the value of 


more thau three hundred yen. ‘The receiver Shinzaburo, 
aud his wife, have since been arrested. 


A Boston paper, the ‘fournal, of the 12th of April has 
the following account of alleged frauds perpetrated by a firm 
Hongkong merchants in their foreigu transactions :— 


The firm of Vogel Bros. of Hongkong, had succeeded 
in making for itself quite a reputation in general trade be- 
tween China and America and Europe, often cutting under 
the market, but preserving strict integrity in their dealings 
until within a few months. ‘Lhe first instance of sharp 

_practice bronght against them is the expedient they adopt- 
ed last year. On one or two occasions they bought in lump, 
vessel and cargo, and immediately offered to sell in New 
York the staple goods the vessel contained at cost and 
freight. Such offers were of course quickly snapped up, 
and New York merchants awnited the result of their bar- 
gains, but when the vessel arrived they were called upon to 
pay, as freight, a sum almost large enough to buy the ship, 
and certainly sufficient to bring the cost of the goods up to 
the full market rates. More recently the firm adopted methods 
more rankly illegitimate. Dealings in the Chinese trade 

“are made by means of letters of credit. 
tains a letter of credit from some well-known banking house. 
It is sent to Hongkong and cashed by local baukers when 
accompanied by the proper vouchers of shipment of mer 
chandise. Shippers thus receive payment as soon as the 
goods are put on board the vessel. Late in 1881 the New 
York Sugar refinery ordered, by cable, from Vogel Bros. a 
cargo of sugar, stating a telegraphic letter of credit would 
be sent as soon ns instructions could reach its London 
bankers to that effect. Vogel Bros. immediately shipped 
a cargo of Chinese sugar, of poor quality, it is stated, and 
the local banker pnid them the price of the cable order with 
bills of lading. Ten days later a telegraphic letter of credit 
was received from London, wherenpou Vogel Bros. im- 
mediately shipped a second cargo, aud successfully nego- 
tinted the dead letter of credit with another Hongkong 
banker. Meantime, the telegraphic orders and bills of lad- 
ing were sent to London for collection, and the bankers, 
knowing the cargo had arrived, cashed them ; but by the 
next steamer came a real lettor of credit, which the banking 
house was obliged to cash, it being genuine. The loss, 
therefore, fell upon the banks, the consiguees refusing to 
accept the second cargo. The next victims were Euro- 
pean silk merchants. The Euglish and French silk trade 

*with China is large, and the field for Vogel Bros.’ opera- 
tions was quite extensive. They received in all, duving 
the first two months of the present year, orders for about 
16,000 bales of first-grade silk. Payment was received be- 
fore shipment in all cases, the value of goods being $300 
per bale. Within a short time the goods reached their 
destination, and the bales were found to be made up of an 
outside dressing of fourth-grade silk, filled with shavings, 
valued at about $10 per case. The estimated loss to English 
and French merchants by this fraud amounts to $400,000. 
There is said to have been trouble also over large consign- 
ments of camphor which Vogel Bros. sent toa New York 
house, and which resulted in a quite serious loss to the im- 
porters. In the case of the cargo of hemp received on the 


Richard Robinson, aud-in which the firm of Cyrus Wake- 
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The importer ob- | 


field & Co. is one of those principally interested, the ques- 
tion of placing the loss is an open one between the importer 
and: the banker of the letter of credit, which enlled for the 
delivery of hemp, and the letter was cashed on the delivery 
of matting. It is claimed that the bankers are responsible 
for making a wrong payment. 





We learn that a sad affray tock place on Tuesday morning 
on the Russian brig Sophie, now in harbour. ‘The versions 
given by captain and crew vary considerably ; but it appears 
that dissatisfaction was caused by the food supplied. The 
captain says that he arranged with one man to come 
on shore with him to see the Consul, and when he 
(the captain) entered the boat the whole crew attacked 
the mates, ono of whom used a revolver, wounding four 
men. ‘he crew assert that the man taken in the sampan 
was ironed. ‘This caused much irritation and a scuffle 
ensued. 





The Committee of the Nippon Race Club furnishes us 
with the following draft programme of the Ghina Pony 
Races at the ensuing Autumn Meeting. The weights are 
raised by three pounds per scale, to correspond with the 
Shanghai standard. Thus n twelve-band pony carries 
Ost. 10lbs., and so on. The “ Weight Carriers’ Stakes ” 
will remain as in the Spring programme ; and there will 
probably be two other races for China ponies on the second 
day, conditions of which—to be fixed later on—will be 
framed so as, if possible, to give every pony a chance. 
The conditions for the China Consolation, China Cham- 
pion, and the Handicap will remain as in last programme, 

First Day. | 

THe Criterion Staxes.—lTor China ponies that have 


not won a race since Ist-Jauuary, 1882. Weight as per 
scale. Previous winners 7 lbs. extra. Once round. 


———— .—For Chinn Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
Three quarters of mile. : ‘ 


———— .—For China Ponies. Weight as per scule.. 
Non-winners iu 1882, prior to date of Meeting 7 lbs. al- 
lowance. One mile and three quarters. 


———- .—For China Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
Winners at the Meeting 7 lbs. extra. Nou-winners in 
1882, prior to date of meeting, 7 lbs. allowance. One mile 
and a quarter. 

Seconp Day. 


—For China Pouies. Weight as per scale. 
Winners at the meeting 14 lbs. extra. Non-winners in 
1882, 7 lbs. allowance. Once round and a distance. 


——-— —For Japan and China Poniss. Japan 
ponies weiglit as per scale. China ponies weight as per 
old scale. Hulf a mile. 


— .—For China Ponies. Weight as per scale. 
Winners at the meeting, of one race 7 Ibs. extra, of two 
races or of any race over ‘‘once round” 10 Ibs. extra. 
Non-winvers since lst January, 1882, 7 Ibs. allowance. 
One mile and a half. 


ae 








Tarp Day. 
—For Japan aud China Ponies. Weight as per 
Jupan scale. China ponies 3 lbs. extra. Winner of half- 
mile on second day excluded. ‘Three furlongs. 








The correspondent in Tonquin of the Hongkong Daily 
Press writes from Haiphong, under date of the 30th of 


April, giving furthor details of the French occupation, as 


follows :—On the morning of the 26th of April the Com- 
mandant issued instructions for the Citadel to be cleared 
up, the troops to take possession of alt that was worth hav- 
ing. They found Fr. 200,000 in syece and cash, together 
with large stores of paddy, a quantity of arms, &e. In 
Haiphong the French have seized $70,000. The Custom 
House is now entirely French, all duties being paid to them 
direct, and the complete coutrol being vested in French 
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The Governor-General of Ianoi and Ninbinh 
committed suicide. 


officials. 
The Annamite General aiso hanged 
himself. Itnppears that the Annamite Ainbassadors arrived 
from THne during the assault on the Citadel and hid them- 
selves, intending to present their eredentiats to the French 
Commandant-in-chief the following day. ‘The only survi- 
ying Mandarin in I[anoi is the Governor of that city. 
When, after the eapture of the Citadel a conference was held 
in the Pagoda of Justice, and the French Commandant. of- 
fered to shake hands with the Governor, the latter refused 
nud begged that the Commandant would shoot him rather 
than that. 

the Citadel. 
26th instant to clean up the Citadel, inter the dead bodies, 
and take an inventory of all valuables. 


The ex-Governor is new detained a prisoner in 
Vhe French Administration commenced onthe 


The soldiers looked 
curious carrying their booty, consisting of old) banners, 
swords, spears, &&. On the 27th the work of dismantling 


the walls wes commenced, which were blown down by the 


aid of dynamite. Lhe guns had been thrown from the 


No less than 130 big 


Walls into the moat the day before. u 


e 
guns were found in the Arsenal, 


The Yoyo Shimps mentions that Mr. Asano, newly ap- 
pointed Minister to Italy, being about to leave for his post 
on the drd proximo, the Mmperor forwards through him the 
following letters to the King of Italy :— 

T, Mutsu Dito, Emperor of Japan, who, throngh the grace 
of Heaven, now oceupy the Imperial Throne of a Dynasty 
which has reigned through a hundred thousand generations, 
hereby respecttully address your Majesty Humbert the First, 
emperor of Italy, of great power, and my intimate and 
good friend.  lurmerly, in order to consolidate relations 
between both eur countries and to warm sentiments already 
fricudly, Tappointed Nabeshima Naotake, of the Junior third 
Tonorifie Rank, and bearing my Orderof the Third elass, 
to be Envoy Iextracrdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
your metropolis. But uew L relieve him from his funetions, 
and appoint, in his place, Asano Naganovi, of the Senior 
sccond Tonovifie Rank, bearing my Order of the Sceond 
Class, and in whom LT have full confidence, to he Euvoy 
Tixtraordinary and) Minister Pienipontentiary, to reside 
near you. Naganort is Saitiful and prudent; and I well 
know that he is diligent and exact in business; and so J 
doubt not that he will ootain your Majesty's favor. I hope 
you will have faith ino ail that Naganori says to your 
Majesty in my name. 

Thus I express my respectful desire. May God grant 
your Majesty eternal happiness aud tranquility. 

To this L sign my name and affix my seal, in my Palace 
of Tokiyo, on the 12th day of the Sth month of the loth 
year of Mei, 2,542 ycars after the accession of Jimmu Ten- 
no to the ‘Vhrone. (12th of May, 1882.) 

Mutsu Hiro. 
By command of the Emperor. 
InovrE KxXaonu, 
Senior fourth Honorable 
Rank, Order of First 
Class, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
Another Imperial epistle, directing the relief of Mr. 
Nabeshima from his funetions, runs as follows :— 
Formerly Tappointed Nabeshima Naotake, Janitor third 
Hononrable Rack, and Order of Third class, to he lnvoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and ordered 
him ¢o reside in vour meiopolis. But now, owing to 
Rational exigeretes, Drelieve him frem the duty. While 
Nactike wae near yerhe did his utmost in discharee of his 
daty ia eomplianee with day wilh and strove to consolidate 
Oa this seeount 
he received much favor from yer Majesty, wherefore J 
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Majesty and all your royal family. 


The prize presented hy a Member of the Yokuhama Rifle 
Association for competition at 200° and 600 yards was 
won by Mr. Gilbert, who scored GO ont of a possible 
70 points. ‘The next best scores were Mr. Boretta, 56 
points, and Mr. Favre Braudt, 52 points. ‘The competition 
for the Silver Medal of the National Rifle Association will 


be held in the middle of June. 





The fine new stables in Water Strect erected under the 
auspices of Mr. Dinck for Messrs. Cobb & Co., were, al- 
though not quite completed, opened officially, so to speak, 
on the 17th justant by a public auction of racing pouies 
held there by Mr. I’. A. Cope. Before the sale began, 
many visitors exnmined the buildings, which in arrange- 
ments for ventilation, drainage, and neatness can perhaps 
hardly be beaten in the far Last. The fmprovement to 
Lhe appearance of one of our not too utterly handsome 
streets by the part of this building that faces the road is 
also worth noting, Competition at the auction was fairly 
brisk ; and the following ponies were sold at the prices 
noted :— 

Blue Ruin 876; Basuto 3180; Stiff Wind 885; Chief 
Mongolian $100; Chronos 335; Palefroi $75; Sunrise 
$475 ; Sunset 8380; Sunshine $375 ; Kinsatz $25; Glea 
520; Clown $55; Satsuma Griffin $51; Distemper 373 ; 
Hulf-bred Griffin 355. Roseola, Peep o' Day, Victor aut 
Checkmate were not offered ; and Strathearn, Castagne aul 
Phanix wero bought in, 


—_ 


If wo may be permitted to say so, the eclipse of the sin on 
the 17th instant was a decided failure. There were too many 
clouds about—dead-heads as it were at this solar exhibi- 
tion—obstructing the view of the paying public. In fuet, 
say the children, but for a little intumpestuons darkness, 
there wight just as well have been no eclipse at all. 


Under a fairly representative portrait of Hl. EL. Mr. de 
Struve, Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper las the fol- 
lowing word sketch of that distinguished diplomat and his 
accumplished wife :— 


Mr. C. de Struve, the new Russian Ambassador to the United 
States, was korn at Pulkovo, near St. Petersburg, in 1833. Ie 
ist younger son of W. de Struve, the celebrated Astronomer 
and Director of the Imperial Observatory at Pulkovo. His 
eldest brother, the present director, is a gentleman personally 
well known in scientific and official circles at Washington, to 
which city he paid a visit in the Summer of 1879. 

Mr. C. de Struve graduated from the Imperial Universily of 
St. Petersburg in 1858, taking the highest honors in mathe- 
matics—his special branch vf study. Taving then entered the 
diplomatic service, he was employed in many delicate negotia- 
tions in Central Asia. During ten years he held the very 
important and responsible position of diplomatic adviser to the 
(iovernor-General of ‘Turkestan, taking part in all General von 
Kanfmann’s expeditions and campaigns. After the successful 
termination of the Khivan campaign he negotiated the treaty 
with the vanquished Khan. and was then appointed to Japan, 
first as Chargé d’ Affaires, Minister Resident, and, finally,in July, 
1877, as Envoy Extraordinary ‘and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
The importent services Mr. de Struve has rendered in this post- 
tion have been recognized and rewarded by his sovereign with 
high Orders of knightheed, and lately with his elevation to the 
dignity of Maitre de Ia Cour of the Emperor, a very high dis- 
tinction but ravely conferred on members vf the diplomatic 
service. 

Mr. de Struve was mariied in) 1874 to Mademoiselle Marie 
Annonkoff, a maid of honor fo the late Empress, and a lady 
belonging to the highest circles of the Russian aristocracy. 
Hicv father, the Inte General Annenkotf, was a distinguished 
statesman, having held the ligh offices of Governor General of 
the Southwestern Priiees and of Comptvoller-General of tho 
Ismipire. Fle was a Koissht Grand Cross of oi. Andrew, und a 
trusted personal friend of the late Imipevor. 

Tie residence of Mr. and Madame de Siruve is well known 
wil over the far Bast for its stately and gencrous: hospitality, 
Many Americaus wo Lave visiied Japan will gratefully remem: 
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ber the warm and cordial reception they have met with under 


that hospitable reof. : 





We condense from the native papers as follows :—The 


War Department contemplates sending subalterns to 
America to study photography. —Tho Finger Kan 
ia expected back from = Riukiu about the middle — of 


next month to convey IT. M. the Emperor to Kiushiu, 
—The Fiji Shimpo publishes the news that a tele- 
gram from Paris reports the mysterious disappearance of 
Mr, Sudzuki Kwan-ichi, a secretary of the Japanese Lega- 
lion. Investigations are being made into his necounts,— 
On the evening of the 15th instant an exhibition of the 
eleetric light was held before the Yushiu Kwan (Museum 
of Arma) at Kudan, Tokiyo, with the grentost success. ‘The 
instruments used were those purchased in Germany some 
years ago by the War Department. Over a thousand spoc- 
tators, including many distinguished officials, atlended.— 
On the 15th instant the boiler of a small stermer Lelonging 
to the ‘T'su-un Kwaisha burst, injuring several. of tho crew, 
at the mouth of the Sumida-gawa. There were fortunate- 
ly no passengers on board.—It is said that the Naval De- 
partment contemplate adding a large number of third and 
fourth grade vessels to the Japanese navy. 





An Osaka paper says that of late some ruffians have fre- 
quently attempted to upset the trains betwoen Nagahama 
and Yanagase, Omi, by laying neross the line large stones 
and timbers. ‘The authorities have iustitutod searching 
enquiry for the culprits. 





Mr, Murayama Sakura, Director of the Afeyi Nippo, 
with his former employer Mr, Matsudaira Tadakadzu, will 
it issaid be joined to the suite His Imperial Highness of 
Prince Arisugawa, ou his visit to Russin to attend the 
coronation of the Czar. 





The following notification issued by the Kanagawa Ken 
authorities appears in a native paper :— 


During tho seventeen days, from the 26th ultimo to 
the 12th instant, several cases of cholera occurred within 
the urban districts of Yokohama. “Although at present no 
serious portent of discasé has shown itself, yet as the 
season ig becoming warm, it is not allogether unlikely that 
the epidemic may spread. Itis therefore notified that, in 
conformity with Articles I and IL giving instructions for 
preventing infectious diseases, promulgated by Proclama- 
tion No, 84a in the fifth month of the I4th year of Meiji 
{18S1), the rules of ventilation and hygione must be 
strictly obscrved and every possible precnutions takon. 

The total number of cases of cholern in the urban dis- 
tricts of Yokohama during the time mentioned above were 
thirteen, of whom oight died, three recovered aud two are 
still under medical treatment. 





KANAGAWA IXENCHO. 


13th day of the 5th month, the 15th year ; 
of Meiji, (13th of May, 1882). ‘ 


Tu the afternoon of the Ilth instant, a heavy thander 
storm, accompanied by showers of hailstones, happened at 
the town of ‘Tomioka in Joshiu; and five houses were 
struck by lightning aud consumed, 


The Mainichi Shimbun suys that the price of silk has 
risen generally about $10 per picul, and that pre-ent stocks 
in Yokohama, including those taken into foreign firms for 
inspeetion, are upwards of 4,500 bales: 


The Choya Shimbun saya that hitherto only one man-of- 
war has been sent to Korea for the protection of Japanese 
settlers there, and that she anchored sometimes at Iusan 
and sometimes at Gensanshin; but that, as of late the 
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residents frequently suffer from unexpected oulrages, 
permanent naval depots will be shortly cstablished at both of 
those ports, so that when a man-of-war is at one port some 
of her crew will be stationed jy the other. 


The Fil Shimpsa states that Mr. Nabeshima, Minister at 
Rome, will probably return to ‘Tokiyo on the 23rd or ‘24th 
instnnt, and that, soon after his return, AMIr. Asano, the 
newly uppointed Minister, will leave for his post attended 


by his seeretary, Mr. Tanaka Kenzabure, 


The Heijt Shiméun (Naval and Milttary Gazette) says 
that the waters of she Yokosuka Bay, owing to the excess 
of salt in them tend to create galvanie aetion on the iron. 
clnds. Even the torpedo boat, No. 1, though launched Jittle 
over a year ago, has already been seriously injured by rust, 
and required repairs several times, and is now anchored 
in the Sumida river. Oar authority adds that if this be 
true, it will be tothe advantage of neither torpedo boats 


nor iron-clads to keep them in the bay. 





In a letter to the Mew York Herald, Mr. G. F. Seward 
expounds what he thinks will be the feeling among the 
Muaydarins on the prohibition of Chinese immigration to 


the United States : 
To THE ENrror oF THE HERALD :— 

Iam asked frequently what the feeling of the Chinese govern- 
ment in regard to the emigration of their people to this country 
really is, what their motives were in acceding to the proposals of 
Messrs. Swift, Trescot and -Angell, and how they would regard 
such legislation on our part as that just vetood by the President, 
‘These questions become the more iInfcresting in view of the 
fact that Mr. Swift is reported by telegraph to have said in 
San Francizeo yesterday that the Chinese voverninent appeared to 
him and his fellow commissioners, at the momen’ when they were 
prosecuting nevotiations for the revision of the Burlingame treaty, 
to be fuliv informed of the labor difficulties In California and quite 
ready to agree to a suspension of cmigiation for thirty years, 

My own view of the matter is that the Chinese high officials, 
while swayed by a variety of considerations, felt keenly the indies 
nity offered to their nation in our proposal ‘to discriminate between 
their people and those of other coniitries in the matter of inmmigra- 
tion, and that the Chinese Comiiissicners who neyotiated the treaty, 
in particular, expected to justify themselves before the nation for 
assenting to such discrimination by saying that we would be found 
soon asking China, as other nations haddone, to put no ob-tacles in 
the way of the emigration of their people. 

It will be interesting to you snd to your readers, perhaps, to have 
some evidence of this disposition of the Chinese covernment placed 
before them. Such evidence fortnugtely may be found in your own 
columns under date of November 7, 1530. At that moment Messrs, 
Swift, Angell and Prescot were approaching the Chinese capital, 
and their purposes aud ehances of suceess were being Ffrecly canvase 
sed by foreigners on the spot and by teany of the native officials, 
‘The Herald wes represented in North China by au enterprising and 
intelligent correspoudent, who had becu sent there for the purpose 
of reporting upon the progress of the negotiation. Froin a letter of 
his dated at ‘Tientsin, September 16, 18Su, i quote the following 
paragraphs :-— ‘ 

“') have had an interview with the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, 
according to the purpose for which 1 came from Pekin. * * * It 
must be understowl that, thouvh Li Hung Chang will not be ap- 
pointed Plenipotentiary to meet our commission, yet he will have 
much todo in the adjustinent. His power even in the Tsung li 
Yamen (loreign Office) is enormous, and in this case it will be felt. 
I mean that the wires will be pulled by him, that he will be 
consulted on every move, and there is a possibility that the business 
may terminate quickly.” 

Having thus stated the source to which he had applied for infor 
mation your correspondent proceeds with his statement as follows. 
I give, of course, detached paragraphs only, because the letter is a 
long one, but these will be found upon examination to indicate 
fairly the purport of the whole:— . 

‘*'Phe Governor (Viceroy) conversed with much freedom. Appar- 
ently fairly weil versed in the labor question as it cxi-ts in California, 
he cannot imagine that there ought to be any difficulty with the 
Chinese Jaborers and still less that the treaty (Burlingame’s) should 
he in any sense open to chanye or criticism. Ile said plainly that 
the American goverdiment must show gevod reason before the 
authorities in Pekin would consent to an alteration. He is evident- 
ly profoundly irritated at the proposition, and the more irritated 
that it should come from a Power friendly and not addicted to mak- 
ing unreasonable demands from Easteru nations—a Power which 
furnished the very American-Chinese Ambassador, Durlingame, 
whoxe work it is now sought to undo.” 

“ About treaties Likaid :—What is the use of making them if 
they are to be altered 2’ And then he went on to talk of the ill- 
treatment of his countrymen in California—ill-usage which he 
exaggerates greatly in his imagination. He asked me curtly whe- 
ther I sympathized with what ho calls the ‘ Eerrish’ party in the 
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Pacific States. My answer need nt be recorded, and my attempt 
to explain one or two of the broaler and simpler phases of the 
question fell upon ears that cared not to understand. 

‘* Briefly he has no sympathy with. but is profoundly antagonistic 
to, the object of the mission. He may, however, be willing to cut 
off immigration from China to America for a time, to say :—‘ Make 
the experiment of how you can do without the Mongolian influx 
which you deplore, and then talk about the re-establishment of our 
treaty relations on the old basis. We will prevent our people from 
going to your shores for as long as you like tosuygest. Afterward 
you will ask us to renew old connections, and it will be for us to 
accede or refuse.’ ” 

It will be seen that the language attributed to the Viceroy by 
your correspondent. the accuracy of which cannot be doubted, 
indicated that the Chinese government might possibly conxent, as 
Mr. Swift says they would, to a thirty years’ stoppage of immigra- 
tion. It is certain. however, that they did not in advance of the 
making of the treaty give our Commissioners to understand that 
they would do so. ‘Their correspondence reports their conversations 
with an evident desire to make the concessions of the Chinese 
appear as broad as they should, and nothing of the kind is contained 
in them. It is certain again that no such consent can be taken out 
of the treaty itself. And it is certain that if the Chinese Ministers 
entertained even an idea of assenting to so long a prohibition they 
did so not in 2 spirit of satisfaction and contentment, but moved by 
irritation at our demands and their belief that if allowed to cut off 
immigration we should soon want to open it again. ; 

To the question how the Chinese will regard the President’s veto 
there is no occasion to make a detailed answer. ‘Lhe Chinese Mi- 
nister at Washington, in a memorandum which, like all Chinese 
State papers, is studiously dignified and courteous, has pointed out 
to us the features, or at least some of the features, of the vetoed bill 
which would be regarded with disfavor there. He has not said 
what action, if any, his government would take in retaliation if the 
bill should become alaw. To those who know the nature of our 
treaty relations with China and the character of that government it 
is painfully evident that they would not accept our course with 
complacency. It does not follow that they would cut off relations 
with us, but it is certain that we would lose all favor at the capital, 
and that our people in trade and our missionaries, when abused by 
the people or by the lower officials, would find redress difficult to 
procure. Their success in one or the other sphere of effort deponds not 
alittle, tosay the very least, upon the coutinuance of friendly 
relations betwcen the two governments. Separated by our own act 
from the general concert of action among the Western Powers in 
China, yielding to an unjust cry against the Chinese in our midst, 
faithless to a fair regar. for treaty stipulations, our position there 
would be one in which we could not feel much respect for ourselves 
aud still less could expect much from the Chinese. So far as the 
action of the President saves us from such disaulvantages and hu- 
miliation he will receive the thanks of all who are interested in that 
country. I opine also that the day is not far distant when his veto 
will command unqualified approval and adimiration as a State paper 
worthy of the Chief Magistrate of a great people, who regards duty 
and principle a3 paramount to party crics and party necessities. 

‘The veto has saved us from a wrong step, for the time being, but 
it should be said that our whole policy in this matter of immigration 
is wrong and that we ought to retrace all the steps we have taken. ‘lo 
object to Chinese immigration in so far as it is evil can be justified 
to the Chinese, to the world at large and to ourselves. If there are 
criminals who come from China, or lewd women, or diseased per- 
sons, or contract laborers, let us by all means shut them out. But 
let us at the same time stand by our principles in regard to the 
immigration of honest freemen, placing no bar against the China- 
man asa laborer. Taking up this position we shall meet all the real 
difficulties of the situation and conserve our principles whilo main- 
taining our influence with China and the prospects of beneficial 
intercourse with her people. 


Yours faithfully, GEORGE F. SEWARD. - 
New York, April 6, 1882. : 





We (Hiogo News) are informed that several changes 
will in all probability be made shortly in the running of 
the Mitsu Bishi Company's steamers. From what we learn 
the Hiogo Maru will take the place of the Migata Maru on 
the Hongkong line, the Niigata occupying tho berth be- 
tween this port and Yokohama. ‘The Takasago Maru will, 
we understand, run between Yokohama aud Hakodate. 

For the Inst few days ay active demand for Hanks and 
Filatares has '0 be noted in the silk market. Au advanco 
of $5 per picul 1s @Moted for the former. ‘Tea has also been 
very lively and : is believed will take away more than 
abs, 2,000,000. The last year’s scason closed on the 30th 

ultimo, total settlomenty ageregating 176,800 piculs against 
196,800 piculs for the Preceding season. 








ol We anit pa largo quantities of bleached cotton 
ye are scut £°0M Kobe to Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton, 
yay pete, ADA that some Oguka merchants interested in 
"8 staple con template @stablishing a company under the 
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namo of Dokio Sha with a capital of two hundred thousand 
yen, wilh the view to encourage the export. 





His Majesty the Emperor has aunounced his intention of 
proceeding ou horseback to the Shimosa farm on or about 
the 21st instant. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that the ‘Tokiyo Chamber 
of Commerce has been maintained for several years, 
the Government contributing to it a subsidiary fund 
of one thousand yen annually. But owing to some 
enuse or the othor it has fallen into decay ; and, since 
the establishment of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department the annual allowance has been abolished, and 
many members have resigned one after another. It seems 
that the institution must die of inanition. In reply to 
nw question by the President, Mr. Shibusawa, the members 
have, it is snid, resolved that it is useless to maintain the 
institution at a monthly expense of two hundred and fifty 
yen, as is now done ; that as the Government is reported to 
propose to institute a. system of deliberative mectings on 
commercial subjects, the Chamber will be uninfluential ; and 
that therefore it should only be preserved at the smallest 
expense possiblo until the inauguration of the new scheme, 
to the contro!lers whereof all the important documents 
of the Chamber should be transferred. 





The following is an amusing skit on the ‘ heart-foam,” 
written by Bunthorne, Osear Wilde & Co. It is from 
“The God and the Damosel,” by Mr. H. D. ‘Traill, well- 
known for his happy kuack of burlesquing absurdities in 
still happier rhymes, which from time to time appear iu the 
St. Fames’s Gazette. 


‘Thou hast rent me enough, O Divine! and behold thou stayest 
thine hand 
And leavest me crushed, as a reed that I wot not whether I 
tread 
Upon Farth, our holy old mother, with fect down pressing or 
stand 
Inverse in a fearless new fashion, uplift on my passionate head !” 





It is stated that the Fukuoka Ken Assembly, since it 
was opened on the 24th ultimo, did not give a single day’s 
consideration to the bills submitted to it by the local 
nuthorities, and that at last on the 9th instant tumultuous 
scenes occurred in the Assembly, which on the 11th instant 
decided that its constituents should mot pay any local taxes 
for the ensuing fiscal year, 





The Fiji Shimpo says that, nmong the fureigu employds 
of the Home, Public Works, and various othor Government 
Departments upwards of thirty will return homs in Juuo 
uext at tho expiry of their term of engagements. 


The Yomiuri Shimbun publishes a rumour that Mr. Katsu 
Awa, ex-Privy Councillor, intends to organize a political 
party and request the ex-Shogun, Tokugawa Keiki, who is 
now living in retirement at Shizuoka, to bo its President. 





In regard (o the affray on the Russian brig Sophie, in the 
morning of the 16th instant, the ‘Fiji Shimpo says :—“ The 
Russian brig Sophie now in Yokohama, being about to leave 
for the Northern sens for salmon fishing, engaged thirty-fwo 
Japaneso seamen ata monthly wage of fifteen yen ench. The 
Russian officers, trained in the unuparallelled despotism of 
their country, treated the sailors like slaves, and the food sup- ” 
plied was very bad. Wherefore at about eight o'clock in the 
morning of the 16th instant, one Nakamura Takejiro, made 
a representation to the master, who became very angry and 
told the man in a harsh tone of voice that he was discharg- 
ed and must leave the ship at ounce. ‘Lhe captnin was so 


enraged that it seemed as though he were going to hurl 
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Takejiro into » gampan. The rest of the Japanese then 
insisted that Takejiro was their represontative, and that if 
he were discharged, all the others should also be sent 
ashore. This further provoked the waster and his officers, 
and the second mate wantonly, but perhaps only a3 xn demon- 
stration, discharged a shot from his revolver. ‘Then a 
scuffle onsued in the course of which four or five of the sailors 
were wounded, Nevertheless a man named Yamomoto and 
some others succeeded in taking thé pistol from the mate, 
who drew a knife and cut Yamamoto in the hand. At last 
the thirty-two Japanese made their escape in bonts from 
the ship, and reported the matter at the Police Station in 
Sakai-cho. Police and Custém House officials promptly 
went oy board and made inquiries of the master, who ouly 
replied in abusive language, Sv the porson who had fired 
the shots was arrested and takon before the Russian Con- 
sul. The wounds of the crew are said to be not mortal, 
Telegrams were immediately despatched by the Kencho to 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Justice, and Mr. 
Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa Ken, camo to Tokiyo on the 
ensuing day. An investigation is-now being conducted by 
the Russian Consul. 





The Bukka Shimpo mentious that of late, perhaps owing 
to the fact that-silver in the hands of foreign merchants at 
Yokohama has become scarce, some effect has been pro- 
duced upon the foreign exchange-rate. A short time since 
considerable quantities of silver bullion were imported 
into Osaka from China through a certain foreign Bank. 
Among these coisignment there was one of as much as six 
hundred thousand onnces; and all has been sent to the 
Mint to be coined. Consequently thoro is now a press of 
business in that institution. The same paper adds that 

“this is 8 matter of congratulation, inasmuch as it implies 
increased confidence throughout the East in Japanese silver 
money. 


Through the courtesy of the agent of the P, & O. Com- 
pany we learn that the Sunda left Nagasaki, on ‘Thursday, 
the 18th instant, at 4 p.m. for this port, calling at Hiogo 
to land passengers. The Zambesi avrived at Nagasaki on 
Wednesday, at 9.30 a.m., and sailed on Thursday, at noon 
for Hongkong, having been detained at Nagasaki by ba:l 
weather. | 





The P. M, steamer City of Peking left San Francisco on 
the 16th instant for this port, and may be looked for about 
the 5th of June. 





The Rikken Seito Shimbun says that, for some reason or 
other, the Government has recently deferred acceding to 
all applications forwarded by the liberals of different 
localities, for publication of newspapers and periodicals. 
On the 13th of March last the liberal party in ‘the pro- 
vinces of Mino and Hitachi, asked for authority to publish 
a paper named No-hi Fiyu Shimbun ; but no reply has been 
received up to to-day, though more than sixty days have 
already elapsed. 


The Fiji Shimpo publishes a report that Mr. Shimadzu 
Hisamitsu (Saburo), ex-Second Minister of State, who has 
been living in retirement in his former fief, Kagoshima, 
since the yenr 1875, has decided to visit the capital 
shortly. 





A few days sinco we published an item that in the after- 
noon of the 11th instant extraordinarily large hail-stones 
fell in some part of Bushiu province, Now wo read that, 
according to the official report from the twenty-four villages 
wherein this happened, ten suffered much more than the 
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others. In Awoyama, Tsukinowa and Shimo-Furuter, 
notably, pnper-mulberry trees, crops, &e., were so completely 
destroyed that the villagers are now reduced to great dis- 
(ress. 





On the 18th. instant the Choya Shimbun was suspended 
hy order of the Chief of the Metropolitan Police ; and 
the sale of its issno of that day, No. 2593, was prohibited. 
The suspension is doubtless attributable ton leading article 
peblished in that number under the heading :-—“*It is 
obnoxious for the Government to run counter to popular 
feeling.” In his argument the writer calls the Governmont 
“the opposition ” inasmuch ag the go-dubbed constitutional 
monarchical party (conservative) always declares itself 
to be at one in its principles with the Cabinet. He 
protests against the abuso levelled by the official clique 
against. the liberals as radical and turbulent, and 
bitterly impugus the policy of interference and restric- 
tion, adopted by the authorities in differout localities 
with regard to public meetings and the institution 
of political parties. He declares that tho ‘local autho- 
rilies are themselves and turbulent; because 
of their intolerance in preventing tho formation of parties, 
in dissunding people from reading liberal newspapers, aud 
restricting public mestings. He asks:—Who but our 
opponents intend to disturb the community ? and in 
conclusion he says :—“ We do not regret that our opponents 
lose their political influence; and we simply call their 
altention to their errors with the desire of maintaining 
the general commonweal.” 


radical 





On the 23rd instant an entertainment is to be given by 
the Foreign Department to Senhor de Graga, the Portuguese 
Minister. The Ministers of State and Privy Councillors 
will be present, 





Native returns say that six cases of cholera, one of which 
proved instantaneously fatal, occurred in Yokohama on the 
17th instant. 





The Okinawa Ken authorities have lately established a 
bazaar at the port of Nawa with tho hope of encouraging 
hative enterprise in the matter of produce. | | 


The Fiji Shimpo mentions, by way of jest no doubt, that, 
possibly in connection with the recent reductions introduced 
into the different Government Departments, the subsidies 
to wewspapers in support of the Government, viz: the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Tayo Shimpo wid Meiji Nippo, are 
in future to be one thousand yen for the first and five 
hundred yen each for the two latter. The Japanese Times 
adds that a large official organ will soon be published 
in Oshiu. 





Is the time approaching when the march of civilization 
is to bring in its wake the “ shrieking sisterhood’ to the 
Land of the Rising Sun ? If we are to believe the Riksen 
Seito Shimbun (which, by a former notice appearing in the 
Mainichi Shimbun under the sanction of the Liberal Party 
is guaranteed as containing correct news of all connected 
with the late attempt upon Mr, Itagaki) two ladies, named 
Takenouchi Ju and Tsumoto Kume, who for some time 
have beon trying to institute a female political society at 
Okayama, Bizen, have visited Osaka to inquire after the 
bealth of Mr. Itagaki. On their return they were accom- 
panied by Miss Kishida Toshi, a well-known young and 
active political orator in Osaka, and her mother ; and on 
the Lith instant they held a social gathering in honour of 
her visit. About thirty ladies were present and several 
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stirring addresses were delivered, ull in favour of reforming It was a very brief account, communicated first by telegraph. 


the original dull and spiritless existence of Oriental 
women and developing their political ideas to enable them 
to render effectual assistance to meu in consolidation of 
liberal principles. Those present agreed to hold similar 
mcetings monthly. | : 


et ee 


SD 
IN MEMORIAM 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


‘©THERE is no death,” great Minstrel of the West ! 
As thon did'st sing to many a stricken heart, 
Full solace may this thouglt to all impart 

Now through Death’s portal that thon’rt called to rest 

From Earth’s sad suburb to Heaven's city blest. 
Thy name is now a beacon which will dart 
Its radiance o’er the world’s rude jangling mart, 

And kindle comfort in thy brother's breast. 

Hushed is the organ whose strong sweet vibrations 
Thrilled to the very core the hearer’s seul 

In simple harmony or deep pulsations, 

Or like the nearipg thundor’s solemn roll. 

‘‘There is no Death,” he sang to all the nations, 

So may this truth Columbia’s grief console. 


HyprE Parker, in the Loudon Graphic. 





Tho following is the new song by the Poet Laureate, a 
copy of which has been sent out to all the colonics by the 
composer with the intention that it shall be sung through- 
out the Empire on the approaching Queen’s Birthday :— 

Tanps atu Rounp. 


First pledge our Queen, this solemn night, 
Then drink to England every guest ; 
That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best ! 
May Freedom’s oak for ever live, 
With larger life from day to day ! 
That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 
THands.all round! God the trailor's hope confound ! 
‘I'o the great cause of Freedom driuk, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 


To all the loyal hearts who long 
To keep our English Empire whole! 
To all our noble sons, the strong 
New England of the Sothern Pole ! 
To England under Indian skies, 
‘l'o those dark millions of her realm ! 
To Canada, whom we love and prize, 
Whatever statesman hold the helm. 
Hands all round! God the traitor’s hope confound ! 
V'o the great name of England drink, my friends, 
And all her glorious Colonies round and round. 


To all onr statesmen, so they be - 
'’rne leaders of the land's desire ! 
To both her Houses—may they see 
Beyond the borough and the shire! 
We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 
Hands all round! God the traitor’s hope confound ! 
To the great cause of Freedom drink, my friends. 
And the great name of England round and round. 











OUR DEMANDS ON THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT. 





(Translated from the F1yi Shimpo.) 


But on the 26th of the sane mouth a letter, dated the 
17th from Gensanshin, Korea, reached Tokiyo by post. 
From it we learned the details of the occurrence. ‘The Go- 
vernment, no doubt, received similar reports” by tele. 
graph and post, just as we did, and therefore we believe that 
it must have already resolved, or be about to resolve, on 
some mensure. No mail steamer having arrived from Gen- 
sanshin subsequently, we are ignorant of what has happened 
there since the 17th of last month: what steps the Soul 
Government has taken: what negotiations our resident 
officials have commenced; or whether the wounded persons 
have expired or not. But at any rate, we may definitely say 
that, so far as the matter in haud is concerned, the wrong. 
doing lies on the side of the Koreans; because our 
settlers, while they were taking a quict walk, were 
unexpectedly surrounded by a great number of yatives, | 
and’ were eruelly killed or wounded without any pro- 
vocation. It may be said that the Japanese concerned 
were algo in fault in having gone beyond the treaty 
limits, But in Korea these limita are very obscure, ‘and 
are not indicated by any boundary posts. Furthermore, it 
has been the not infrequent custom of Japanese residents to 
make excursions to the neighborhood of An-pen. Hence it is 
obvious that such a complaint as that hinted at is not valid 
against the Japanese. ven admitting that they went beyond 
treaty borders, is that any reason for killing them? We 
believe that we must call Korea to account for the murder. 
We learn that in consequence of the cutrage our people 
at Gensanshin feel their position very insecure, and say to each 
other that, should tho matter be passed over without 
energetic action on Japanese behalf, commercial intercourse 
with the peninsula will no longer be possible ; and that they 
had better leave the settlement altogether, and return to 
Japan. Even our brethren living at home must have 
come to some definite conclusion, one way or other, on 
the question, and therefore we trust that our Govern- 
ment will hot Jeave it neglected, but adopt the 
proper measures promptly, and thus satisfy the popular 
mind. As above said, telegraphic news of the event 
was first received in Tokiyo on the 20th of April. 
His Execelleney Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Hanabusa, Minister to Korea, left the capital on 
the 24th and 26th of that mouth respectively, the former for 
the Atami hot springs, and the latter for his post. The arrival 
of the letter reporting the occurrence was: on the very 
day when Mr. Hanabusa started from ‘Tokiyo, and hence we 
may conclude that notonly did Mr. Inouye uot know the parti- 
culars, when he had parted from Mr. Hanabusa, but even 
the latter gentleman himself may not have heard them be- 
fore his departure. ‘Therefore we do not think that our 
Government could have given him, before his embarkation, 
instructions as to the manner of his proceeding with the 
Soul Government ; but we think we may safely say that such 
instructions are still under the consideration of the authori- 
ties, nud so we venture to mention a few items which we 
trust that our Government. will insist upon at the hands of 
Korea. 
1,—The treaty limits of every (Japancec) settlement shall 
be abolished; and the access of Japanese into the interior 
shall be unobstructed. [It appears, from what follows, that 
this concesssion is only to apply to ¢ravel. ‘Translator. | 
2.—Japanese shall be allowed to carry on trade freely 
within ten or twenty (Japancse) ri round every settlement, 
and Japanese merehants shall be permitted to visit, and 
trade in, the annual fairs held in all great cities uf the interior 
so long as they remain opeu. . 
3.—Suitable pecuniary compensation shall be made by 
Korea to the families of the deceased and to the wounded per- 
sons, sufferers by the Jate outrage. 
Conditions such. as those contained in the above three 
clauses are indispensably necessary to prevent any repetition 
of such an emergency as that which has lately happened ; 


N the 31st of March last some of the Japanese residents | and so we firmly believe that our Government ought to give 


at Gensanshin, Koren, were assaulted by natives near 
the town of An-pen. Among them Mr. Hasumoto Kensei 
of the Hongwanji was killed on tho spot. Mr. Kodama 
Asajiro of the Okura-Gumi and Mr. Obushi’ Yoshitake of the 
Mitsubishi Company were seriously wounded ; whether they 
have died or no is not yet known. ‘This extraordinary 
report was first brought to us by the mail steamer Tsuruga 
Maru that arrived at Nagasaki ou the 20th of April last. 


Google 


prompt instruction to Mr. Hanafusa to demand that they be 
conceded, and that the Korean Government, on its side, 
should accede to them, and thus secure interevurse between 
the two countrics from interruption, At the same time we 
would recommend to our authorities (1) that men-of-war 
shall be regularly anchored in the three open ports of Korea for 
the protection of Japanese ; (2) that the police force in every 
settlement shall be increased in number; (8) that a sub- 
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marine cable shall be Jaid from Japan to Fusan via Tsushi- 
ma; and that thus our settlers in the peninsula shall be 
freed from such vague fears as are entertained by exiles in a 
desolate island, or by sheep near a pack of wolves, and be 
rendered secure in their unique aim toimprove the com- 
merce of both countries. 

It may be said that to demand the three conditions, 
formerly mentioned, from the Korean Government on ac- 
count of the murder and wounding of three or four of our bre- 
thren in the peninsular Kingdom, is asking compensation 
greater than is justified by theevent. But we do not believe 
this. If we regard the occurrence from the narrowest point of 
view, and are satisfied ourselveswith the amend for the injuries 
alone, the matter can easily be nade nothing of. For instance 
an indemnity of some thousand yen might be paid by the 
Koreans to the wounded, and the relatives of the murdered 
men, but we doubt whether the intercourse of Japan and 
Korea would be able to exist in future, after a procrastinating 
measure of partial: compensation. Korea, in her heart of 
hearts, bitterly loathes foreign intercourse. In the 8th year 
of Meiji (1875) she fired on our man-of-war at Ko Kwa, 
and subsequently when our Envoys Messrs. Kuroda Kiyotaka 
and Inouye Kaoru visited that port in a man-of-war and 
demanded the conclusion of a friendly treaty, Korea did not 
readily accede. At that time the adherents of Taiin Kun, 
the lender of the anti-Japanese party, wielded great power. 
They vigorously urged a policy of seclusion ; and a rupture 
between the two countries was barely prevented. But for- 
tunately for Korea our Envoys attained tieir aim, since 
when friendship bas ever been maintained,. Ten years have 
already passed, during which time nothing extraordinary has 
happened ; the Japanese have always treated the Koreans 
in a cordial and courteous manner and striven to urge 
them towards the path of civilization. But what action 
have the conservative and supine Koreans taken on 
their side in this long interval? ‘Taiin Kun, of the anti- 
Japanese party, still retains his influence in polities; and the 
efforts of the progressionists throughout the Kingdom are of 
no avnil, Further, Japanése colonista there are regarded as 
pirates, and our Minister and Consuls as their leaders, while 
trade and all intercourze are hampered as far as possible. 
Indeed the Koreans seem to hope fondly to eatablizh for 
undisturbed quiet in their country, by secluding themselves in 
the peninsula. Obnoxious for their stubbornness, their 
ignorance renders them contemptible. We believe that, 
should we leave them to their own devices without advice or 
warning, they would surely some day take some step that 
we should strongly resent and they bitterly repent. This 
is indeed, as the saying goes, “digging pitfalls in a country” 
and to punish one weaker than ourselves for his wrong-doing 
is not the way of getting such one to enter into friendship 
with us. 

Reviewing the existing relations of the various nations of 
the world, weare led to the conclusion that modern Japan and 
Western nations are not those of twent¥ years ago. The 
use of steam and elcctricity, arts of war by land and sea, and 
the facilitation of the means of commerce and intercourse, 
ete., improve ‘lay by day and month after month, progressing 
more rapidly than the flight of an arrow. Should any one 


- close his eyes fur three days only, he would find everything 


changed and wonderful when he reopened them. Yet 
despite the fact that even our country, which progresses 
eagerly and hastily, may, it is to be feared, still be tardy 
in following the march of time, what can be the thoughts 
of Korea which stubbornly adhere to her old traditions and is 
foolishly enamoured with a policy of isolation? We are told 
that the year before last, when Commodore Shufeldt 
went to the peninsula on the man-of-war Swatara, aud re- 
quested Korea to open up intercourse with his country, his 
credentials, which were addressed to the “ King of Korea 
(KKorai),”’ were returned to him unopened, with the remark 
that “our country is Chosen, not Korai”’ Whereupon the 
Commodore left without taking any vigorous measures ; but 
itis reported he is again to visit the kingdom shortly, taking 
with hin not only the Swatara bit several other vessels of 
war, with the view of presenting his credentials to the Court 
of Soul, We believe that his mission in the present instance 
will be more fruitful than that of tae year before last. 
We are iilso told that Rassia intends sending a Knvoy 
thither shortly, and henee we enneeive it certain that Pug. 
Jand, France and Germany will also go to that-weak King- 
dom, one after another, and strive to open it by force to their 
jatcreourso, Iu such & moment should it sot be the wish 
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and the duty of our countrymen to awake the Koreans 
from their dreams and to make them enter the path of civili- 
zation, in compliance with the impulses of time and the prin- 
ciples of justice? We trust, therefore, that, in regard to the 
Jate occurrence at Gensanshin, our Goverment will make the 
three demands mentioned above on the Hermit Kingdom, in 
order to induce it to repent the outrage. Moreover we 
consider it to be the urgent policy of our Government to 
avoid all wearisome procrastination and to have the matter 
promptly adjusted. 


mm 5 a ee en rr 


ON CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLANDS) AND 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 








CONTINUATION OF ADMIRAL YENOMOTO’s LECTURE.* 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


Kurnzenstern (Cruzenstern ?) commander of the Rus- 
sian man-of-war Nadejida was a famous navigator in thov 
eatly part of the present century. He made many 


surveys in the Northern seas of Japan and greatly im- 


proved the charts. Sailing from Nagasaki, he shaped his 
coast of 
this country. Opening the ‘T'sugaru Strait to the Kast, he 
proceeded thereby to the Western coast of Yezo and round- 
ed Cape Raiten. When he looked, from a distance, over 
the plain of Ishigari, he mistook it for a strait, and ap- 
proached the coast to enter it. But examination 
of the saline clement in the water demonstrated that he was 
not near a strait of the sea; and he judged that there must 


bu some great river discharging itself into the ocean. ‘Thence 


he went to Notsusabu, round Mashike cape. There he 
landed.and made sundry explorations. Hearing from some 
of our people there that the Karafuto strait was near at 
hand, he soon left and arrived at Sarumu bay in-Aniva Gulf, v4 
Karafuto, on the 13th of the 5th month (Russian calendar), 
vidi the island of Risiri. 

Next day the Envoy Lezanoff and commander Kuruzenatern 
visited a Japanese merchant vessel at anchor. The master 
happened to be a man who had been. rescued by somo 
Russians in the preceding year when he was wrecked at 
Horomusil Island (one of the Kurile Isles, then belonging to 
Russia) ; and had met the said commander at Kamschatka. 
The visitors were much pleased to see him; and he gave 
them some information as to the condition of Saghalin. 
They landed, visited the Japancse public offices, inspected 
the fishing stations, and studied the circumstances of the 
inhabitants, ete. Further, they sent officers to other parts 
of this region to inquire and report. ‘Thus they spent 
several days during which time they conceived the desire of 
taking possession of the Gulf. MKuruzenstern, writing upon 
the question anid: —“ It would be very easy for us to take 
aud occupy Aniva because the Japanese there have no arms 
or any means of defence. If this territory were captured 
by another power the Japanese Government would find it 
hard to take any efficient measures to recover it. Should 
Japan lose in the struggle, her national influence would be 
injured, her people would begin to distrust their Govern. 
ment, and internal dissensions would ensue. ‘Thus, this 
enterprise would be likely to cause tho Japanese authorities 
far greater distress than, say, the loss of the whole of Yezo. 
Even supposing that they were to venture to despatch a 
great force to that island, yetas they have no man-of-war, even 
the Ainos, who are ignorant of methods of defense, could 
male head against them. And so if’we, taking advantage 
of a fair wind, should make an attack in two cutters, carrying 
sixty men and six guns each, even the largest of the Japanese { 
ships manned with ten thousand fighters, would be destroyed 
more easily than a rotten tree, I think that in taking 
possession of Aniva we need not spend a single drop of 
blood ; nor encounter any risk in holding it thereafter. 
Theré is no Japanese force stationed in the Northern part 
of Yezo; and only a small garrison protects the Svuth. 
Moreover, the greater part of the Northern territory is 
a wid oand uninhabited region, and the roads are inters 
sected by ranges of snow-capped mountains. Therefore it 
would be very difficult to transport thither a large force from 
Matsumaye. Even again supposing that such an army could 
arvive in spite of hardship, yet all the soldiers would be saci- 
fieed at Aniva, and all their arms and provisions would sink 





* Vide Jupan Weekly Mail of the 13th inst, 
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to the bettom of the sea; because a small European man of 


war is suflicien6 to exterminate a large naval fores, of 
Japanese. On Jand, one hundred artillerymen provided 


with twelve pune, would suflice to defeat any Japanese 
troops landing at Aniva. It niay be said, however, that 
although we may be successful in annexing: that locality, 
yet we cannot be sure that there will be no danger 
in future; beeanse the Saghalin people have much more 
Really I 
myself doubt whether the Ainos will ever completely submit 
to_us. I know that the Japanese treat them with every 
possible humanity ; s and for that very reason when we have 
. taken possession of the territory it will be necessary for us 
ulso to govern them humanely and follow strictly the pre- 
sent system of benevolence and order, so that the inhabi- 


tants may not complain of the change in their rulers, etc., 


etc.” 

With the object of exploring other parts of Saghalin, 
Tezanoff left Aniva and proceeded alone the Eastern coast ; 
but when his ship came near to eines Patience he encountered 
nuch ice drifting from the North. So he changed his course 
for the Kurils Luli ands. Itis said th: it’ when ee same off the 
Icaruma and Chilineotan Isles near Matsuwa on the 31st of 
the Sth month (Russian ealendar) he experienced a snow- 
storm and the thermo:seter fell one degree below zero, At 
Jast he arrived at the port of Petropauloffsk, Kainschatka, 
on the forty-eighth day after his departure from Nagasaki. 

On his arrival } iu Kameschatka he met with his ola: friends, 
\ Houstoff and Daviloff, Russian naval officers who were then 
wii ¥ chiiree of vessels belonging to the Russian and American 
He was very much pleased to see them, 
and explained to them in confidence his intention to again 
Visit. Japanese waters at the head of a considerable force 


Vin order to take pessession of Saghalin and to compel 
’ Japan to enter into commercial intercourae with his coun- 


\ try. 


For that purpose two ships would be hastily prepared 
and mallu and the said two naval eflicers should respec- 
tively command them. They, being reckless and adven- 
turous, readily consented.  LezanolF then purchased, at 
the price of fifty thousand roubles, a merchant ship from an 


es Comets named Wolf, and dubbing her 2unona entrusted 
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x be sent to Aimerica 
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city on my way homeward through Siberia. 


her to Houstolf. Theat he built a tender named Ahashi and 
put Davidolfin charge. In the summer of the ensuing year 
(the 8rd year of Bunkwa, 1806) when preparations for 
departure were nearly completed, he suddenly issued an 
obseure notice disavewirg his first intention. But soon 
afterwards in fulfilment of ints design he despatched the 
Ahoshi in advance and himself went fora time to Ohotsuk 
by the Yunona. On his arrival there, however, he again 
changed his mind, and leaving orders that the Yxaona should 
and that he would return tu the Russian 
capital and prepare the way for his scheme, started off with- 
out seeing Houstoff (the commander of Yunsna). On his 
way home he died cf diseases at Karasnoyalsk, a city 
in Siberia. Ao ramour then circulated through our 
country mentioned that Lezanoff,, ashamed = of | his 
want of success in his mission to Japan, committed 
suicide at Cronstadt. But this was entirely groundless. 
Lhe fact’ that he died from sickness at Karasnoyalsk in 
Ivastern Siberia on his way to St. Petersburg was establish- 
ed. Inthe Autumn of 1878 I visited his tomb at the said 
It is within 
the precincts of a temple opposite the local Government 
office, On the monument, the date of his death fron: illness. 
and the fact that he had spent himself in) the service of the 
Russian and Ameri¢an ‘Trading Company, are inseribed. 
The tomb was crected by that association, 


(To be Continued.) 
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IN WE RQ BRIVUPANNIC MAJEST Y's SUPREME 
COURT FOR CHINA AND JAVAN, © 
Before N. J. Wannen, L-q., Acting Chief “Fustice. 
anal 
R. A. Mowat, E-q., Assistant 
tween Henry Cook, Defendant and 


and 
Ricuany Uespiniss Anporr, Plaintiff and Respoadent. 


J VDUMENT. 


Ti tle. 


Appellant, 


This is au appeal trom Ler Majesty's court for Japan’ 
Which ordered the appellant to pay a certain sum uf money 
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to the respondent, and a further sum for costs. Tho action 
in tho conrt below was brought by Abbott, who had been 
captain and part-owner of the barque Parmenio which was 
lost. on the constof Formosa. Abbott, White and Cook were 
part-owners in the ship from 1873 till 1875, and Abbott 
and Cook were tha sole owners after 1875, No regular 
aecounts were ever made up between Abbott and Cook : 
the jury found a verdict to this effect at the trial, and also 
that there was nu open account subsisting between them. 
and that the rate of wages of plaintiff and respondent Ab- 
bott as master of the Parmenio was to be 3200 a month. 

The judye referred the accounts to Mr. Enslie, the re- 
vistrar of the court below, who reported, after a long in- 
vestigation, what amount was due to the plaintiff. This 
report the judge adopted in part, and he gave judgment 
for such amount as should be found due upon the accounts 
being made wp inaccordance with his judgment. We have 
before us the final adjustment sheet made ont by Mr. 
Enslic as accountant, and for the balance appearing on such 
shect judgment has been entered. A separate judgment as 
(o the costs was delivered on the 8th of August, 1881, and 
against both these judgments the defendant Cook has 
appealed. 

A preliminary objection las been taken to the suggestion 
of this court that the appeal onght not to be entertained on 


inasmuch as the requirements of rulo 105 were not com- 
pliicd with, in this that (ha cout below omitted to direct 
either that the decision should le carried into execution or 
that theexecution thereof should be suspended. While adher- 
ing (othe opinion before indicated that the court below ought, 
when leave to appeal is applied for, to direct ono course or 
the other to be followed, we have como to the conclusion, 
upon the authority of Park Gate Iron Co. v. Contes (L. RB. 
5.1. G34), that we cannot refuse to hear the appeal upon 
this ground. The provision of ule 165 is for the benefit 
of the parties, and they can therefore waive i, The action 

the respondent i in moving thet the Judgment should be 
cattied into exceution amounted toa waiver, and the pro: 
liminary objection must therefore be over-ruled. As the 
appellant has declined to take any notice of this objection, 
on the ground that he had not been duly served with the 
order allowing it to bes raised, he is not entitled, as he 
otherwise would bave been, to receive any costs upon this 
part of the case. 

We now come to the appeal itself. The points upon 
whieh the defendant Cook allezes himself to be dissatistied 
with the judgment of the court below aro as follows : 


1. 


of 


That it is bad Jaw. 

2. ‘That it is not warranted by the evidence. 

3. That the sums, one of =2,982 99 and $968.75, allowed 
against him were barred by the Statute of Limitations, 

“4. ‘That the two sums of 3300 and $875 were improper- 
ly allowed as wages. 

5. That wages from the 27th of September 1873 to 
Decomber 1877 were improperly allowed (o the respondent. 

6. ‘That a sum of $2.155.10 for :epairs was improperly 
allewed to the respondent. 

7. That a sum of 83,600 was improperly disallowed to 
the appellant. 

8. ‘That the court had no jurisdiction to vary or amend 
the report of the referee. : 

9, ‘That the referee was not erdered to amend his report, 
but was directed as accountant to recast his aecounts, for 
which order there was no jurisdiction in the court. 

10. That the referee, acting as accountant, had no juris- 
diction to re-eameud his account without an order from the 
court on the ex-parte application by the respondent and 
without notice to or hearing counsel for the appellant, 

11. ‘That the order for hearing the suit and connterclaim 
together beime silent as to costs, there was no jurisdiction 
thereafter to make an order for coz!s 6f the suit and of the 
referee. 

That if there was such jurisdiction, the court did 
not exercise the sound legal discretion as to the incidence 
of costs. 

As to laud 2, it is only ee fo say that the judy 
ment seems tous to be wood dao daw andl warranted by 

ee evidence, As to 4, cai 6G, ow the whole evidence and 
verdiet of ihe jury we do not feel justified in reverstig the 
[juugment of the court below. As to 9, tie mere statement 
lof the objection svcis sullicicut auswer to it, Obviousy 
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the judge might have added up the figures himself, and it 
is absurd to argue that he could not direct some cone else 
to do this. Aud as to 11, the provisions of the Rule 55 
ns to counterclaims do not take away from the court the 
full discretion as to costs given to it by Rule 262. 

We will now deal with the other objections raised by 
the appellant ; the first of these is No. 3. As to this, the 
question scems to us to turn upon whether the accounts be- 
tween the co-owner of a ship are governed by (he same rules 
with the reference to the Statute of Limitations as accounts 
between partners. ‘The referee in the court below and 
Mr. Rennie the judge of the court held that they were, and 
we are of opinion that the decision was right. The Statute 
19 and 20 Vic. c. 97 §. 9 does not apply to such a case as 
the present: this is not an account botween merchants, 
and the Inw therefore remains the same as_ before 
the Statuto. Lord ‘Tenterden'’s act did not alter the 
law as to partnership accounts, and we find that in 
1826, in the case of Robinson v. Alexander (8 Bli. N.S. 
352), a bill was filed by one Alexander for an account 
against the executors of one Robinson who had been a co- 
owner of a ship with Alexander and others. Robinson 
had died in 1824, the ship bad been sold in 1805, and no 
accounts had beeu made up since that date. An account 
was decreed and that decree affirmed on appeal. It seems 
therefore evident that accounts between co-owners of a 
ship do not come within the Statute of James I, aud 
neither Lord Tenterden’s act nor 19 and 20 Vic. c. 97 has 
altered the law with regard to such accounts. 

Mr. Lowder contends that the contract between the 
plaintiff as master with the owners of the ship which the 
jury found was for wages at $200 a month, is not affected 
by the fact that the plaintiff was himself one of the owners, 
and that it must therefore be treated like any other con- 
tract, and whatever became duc under it more than six 
years Lefore action brought should have been disallowed 
as barred by the Statute of Limitatiuns. With this we 
agree in principle, but it does not soom to us to affect the 
fiuding of the Court below. If Capt. Abbott claimed any 
sum ne wages due to him as master prior to the 6th of Jan- 
uary 1875, such sum would have to bo disallowed : but he 
does not claim any sum in this way. In the account made 
up by Abbott when the settlement was arrived at with Mr. 
White in September 1875, there is one item of 34,276.74 
for wages up to 15th September 1875. By debitiug the 
owners with this sum, the part-owner Abbott must be 
taken to have paid the master Abbott his wages up to that 
date. It was not necessary that he should take the Moxi- 


can dollars out of one pocket and put them into the other. 


After that item had been debited in account, the sum of 
$4,726.74 became a disbursement for which Abbott, as part- 
owner, could claim with as ggod right us for the wages of 
the mate and other sermen. In tho account made up by 
the referee the amount is called a dependency ; but inas- 
much as Abbott reckoned White’s share upon tho assump- 
tion that this amount was due to him, it was uot really a 
dependency—it was an item debited to the owners. 

We now come te Mr. Lowder’s contention that the only 
report of the referee which should be looked to is the one 
dated Sth July 1881, for this is what objections 9 and 10 
taken together come to. Upon perusing the record to 
nppenl, it appears to us that the learned judge pursned 
exactly the course pointed out by Rule 59. After the 
refureo made his report the partics were hoard, and the 
judge ordered a further report to be made by the referee 
and granted an adjournment for that purpose. At the 
adjourned hearing be adopted the report of the referee in 
part and gave judgment for such sum as should appear 
due to the plaintiff after the accounts had been recast in 
accordance with his judgment; finally Mr. Enslie as ac- 
countant made up the accounts as they appear at page 650 
of the record of appeal, and Mr. Lowder dees not allege 
that that account is not in accordance with Mr, Rennie’s 
judgment; whether he first added up the figures wrongly 
or made some oiher mistake, and bow any such mistake 
was rectified, does not seem to us to affect the matter, and 
moreover we have nocvidence upon the subject ; all we can 
vo upon is the record as sent up to us. 

As to the item claimed by appellant for passage mouey 
nud subsistence of two Chinese women, we see no suflicient 
roagon for varying the decision of the referee confirmed by 
the judge. ‘They came to the conclusion that these women 


Google 
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were carried free of passage money by the consent of the 
appellant, and that upon evidence it was not made ont that 
their subsistence had been pnid for out of the ship’s moneys. 

As to the costs, it is quite clear that the court below was 
not bound to follow the rule in Admiralty, aud after care- 
fully going through the whole case we find no reason for 
disturbing the direction of the court below upon a point 
which is plainly within its direction, and as to which it 
has better meaus of coming to a correct conclusion than 
this court has. : 

The appeal must therefore be dismissed with costs, to 
be tuxed by the proper officer of the court below. 


Shanghai, 2ud May, 1882. 
SSS pe pe en nner 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, MAy 12TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongs, Tokio, Japan. 
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Weather} Clear Rainy Rainy| Fair 





Clear Clondy Clow 


REMARKS. 


-Heavy line represents barometer. 


Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
fee ee eer oe represents velocity of wind. 


id sa th etna he ptaattaee saree iieudetes percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 28.5 miles per hour on Sunday at 7 a.m, 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the weck was 30:088 
inches on Wednesday at 6 a.m, and the lowest was 29°437 inches 
on Sunday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 76.4 on Wednesday, 
and the lowest was 50.0 on Monday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 77.9 and 43,0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2.198 inches against 
204 inches for the corresponding week last year. 


 *TiME-GUH., 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of the 
Messageries-Maritimes steamers, at noon, : 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By Dr. GoLp. 
L'rom Brentano's Chess Monthly, 
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White to plny and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF MAy 13TH, 
BY J, V. Szrrsway, 


White: Black. 
1.—Q. to B. aq. 1.—P.to(Q. Kt. 6. 
2.—Q, to K. Kt. 5. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Q. or B. mates. . 
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SHIPPING LN'TELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


May 16, British steamer Zync, Hazard, 434, from Nagasaki, Coals, 
to M. B. Co. 

May 16, Japanese steamer Avkonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and (icneral, to M. B. Co. 

May 16, Japanese steamer Aworio A/aru, Franck, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 17, Japanese steamer J/ioyo Maru, Walker, $96, from Kobe, 
Mails aud General. to M. b. Co. 

May 18, Japanese barque Aanayawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, from 
Nayasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

May 18, Japanese steamer Z'agonoura Maru, G. G. Clarke, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 19, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, Frahm, 1,146, from 
Hakodate, Rice and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Zaiyu Maru from Yokkaichi :—3 Japauese 
in cabin; and 88 Japanese in steerage. 

The British steamer (vptic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama : 
Messrs. J. Pitman, and Francis. for San Francisco: 1000 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Avrurio Maru from Yokkaichi: —133 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer //iego Maru from Kobe :—Revd. Mr. and 
Mrs. Deuing, and Captain Fletcher in cabiu ; aud 200 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru from Hakodate :—20 
Japanese in steerage. 


' OUTWARDS. 


May 16, German ship Fritz, Lonkenan, 1,490, for Portland, 
Coolies. 

May 16, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, Ramsey, 559, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May J6, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, for Hongko g, 
Mails and General, despatched hy O. & QO. Co, 

May 16, Japanese steamer Nhinayawa Maru. Kilgour, 0S, for Ne- 
muro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 17, Japancse steamer Vayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatehed by M. B. Co. 

May 17, Japanese steamer Awerio Maru, -Franck, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, *Llails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 17, Japanese steamer Meiji Adaru, James. 1,010, for tour of 
inspection, despatcbed hy Lizhthouse Department. 

Muy 15, British steamer Zync, Hazard, 431, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by Ai. B. Co. a 

May 13, British steamer Galley of Lorne, J. Brantuwaito, 1,390, for 
New York vid Amoy, ‘Tea and Geueral, dexpaiched by Simith, 
Baker & Co, 





Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :—50 
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May 19, British brig Frolich, Miiller, 360, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by H. Grauert. 

May 20, Japanese steawer Zumaura Maru, Ramsey, 558, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
Per British steamer Belgic for Hongkong :—Miss Goldsmith, 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodworth, and Mr. K. H. Sleeman in cabin; M., 
Marey, and 1 Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Vayoya Maru for Shanghai anc ports :— 


Mrs. Kawnbe and daughter, Captain Pitman, Miss Geider, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Potter, Messrs, Takausu, Morihara, A. Winstanley, J. Reid, 
Asakura, Saito, Nakamura, Inouye, Kubota, Ikeda, Takio, Yegu: 
shi, Watari, Haihashi, J. D. Carroll, W. Heise, J. Mac D. Gardiner, 
Satow, Nodocka, T. Zicavo, Tsumagi, Chisaka, Sonoda, and H. N, 
Bramwell in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Vayoya Alaru for Shaughai and ports :— 
"  Vrensure ... 0 sce css tee eee ..- $280,000.00 


REPORTS. 


The Britisli steamer 7'yne reports:—Left Nagasaki, on the 11th 
of ota Encountered strong breeze on Sunday and Monday. An- 
chored in port at 5.30 am. on the 16th instant. 

The Japanese steamer Avkonvye Jfaru reports:—Left Hakodate 
on the 14th of May at 4,30 a.m., and had fresh Northerly gale with 
heavy rain and high sea to Kinkasan. ‘Thence to port tine 
weather. 

The Japanese steamer Hivga Maru reports :—Left Kobo on the 
16th of May at5a.m. Passed an English barque, probably the Gi- 
funilla, beating up the bay of Kobe; and fine weather throughout 
the passage. 

The Japanese barque Kanagarra Maru reports :—Left Nagasaki 
on the 13th of May. Variable winds and fiue weather througbout 
the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Akitsushima Jfaru reports :—Left Hako- 
date on the 16th of May ; to Inabuye light wind and fine pleasant 
weather, thence to port strong southerly winds and thick aud heavy 
rain, Arrived in port on the 19th instant. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 19th of May, 1882), 














Premium en P my 
Suver Ven, on < 
F £8] 25 
A | , | aa] as 
res s|3-| 5~ 
ca) ie & 
o| Alan |B 
1882 
Saturday ...... > —-—|— 
Moniay ..... ; 1 2, —|—-|] — 
Tuesdlay......... » 16) 53 13.4% 544" —= —_-ji— 
Wednesday ... 5, 17 | 54;%,| 554%] O3y5) -—- | —]| —] — 
Thursday ...... 18] 83,7, 53,%,| 54,8,) —| —} —| — 
Friday ......... ee | 54,4) 63,5) 545, —| — | -—- | — 
ee re ee ee See ee ee 
NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 
ARH ISIGCA vik ccacecavesesiaacoceiecaraea .| P.M. Co. June Jdth3 
AMERICA .....4. pusasedeav ents éspaees weer O. & O. Co. 
ASIUION Since ee? siesta | O. & O. Co. May 22udl 
Eunrore, via ILoNGKoNna veeueet ML ML Co. May 30th 
MAKODATE..ccccccsocscscess csccscerese! M. B. Oo. 
HLONGKONU coccecceeereecseeeceeeene . P.&O0.Co. | May = 2ist2 
HONGKONG, Vin KOBE,............46 | M. B. Co. 
HONGKONG ...cesceeeee sideiveunaas o..| P.M. Co. | 
FIONUKRONG v.cccccccssece cnacescsceeees 0. & O. Co. 


Suanauar, iodo & Nagasakt..., M. B. Co. | May 24th_ 


].—Left San Francisco, May 2nd, (aclic. 
2.—Left Nagasaki, May 18th, at 4 p.m., vid Hiogo, Sunda. 
3.—Left San Fraucisco, May 16th, City of Prking. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


ee es —_— - = = seme 








AWE RICY eciwrsastentersaviine-cesee P.M. Go. June 3rd 
ASURIKIGA: & srcosscssssasevahssacaeessanes O. & O. Ga. May 24th 
Kunere, via HONGKONG ........ iP. & O. Co. May 27th 
Kcrore, Gin HONGKONG 2. o.... ‘MM. M. Co. May 2Ist 
LAA GDA TAG. crecscscxacascd nent cesucaes MB. Co. May 23rd 
HONGKONG, via Kobe... (MM. B. Co. 

HONGKONG ....... se psabanddadtenths O. & O. Go. 

GN th 2 cacatas abses dadecntaieabice OD. M. Go. ! 

Suanaguat, Hoge, & Nacasani. ML. Bo Co. | May 2 tth 


inailgy by the * Oecidental aud 


Vhe arnival and departure of | 
bho ' Puainsular and Oriental! 


Oriental,” the ** Paciic Mail,” aud 
Companies, wo appryximate ouly, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
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: | 
NAME. CAPTAIN. Fiaa AND Ria, Tons. | FROM ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES, 
STEAMERS. 
Coptio | Kidley British steamer | 2,787 | Hongkong May 17 | 0. & O. Co. | 
Glenavon R. A. Donaldson} British steamer 1,935 | London vid Shanghai May 7 | Jardine, Matheson & Ca. 
Gordon Castle Waring British steamer 1,320 | Shanghai viii Nagasaki} May 13 Adamson, Bell & Ca. 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamor | 1,870 | Shanghai & ports Mar. 29] M. B. Co. 
Menzaleh Homery Mreneb steamer 1,273 | Hongkong May 1%] M. M. Co, 
Strathleven Pearson British steamer 1, 588 | London vii’ Hongkong | May - ee xavker & Co. 
Tyne Hazard British steamer ba Nagasaki May pe bbe Os 
| 
SAILING SHIPS. | 7 
Beatrice Havener Havener American barque 62 | Newcastle, N.S, W. May 18 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Francisca Buck German barque 368 | Takao May 1 Chinese 
J. E. Graham Cochrane British barque 1,384; New York any 5 | a & J. Trading Co. 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstone Russian schooner 113 | Korsakoff van 
North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 On 
Sophie Binge German brig 230 | Takao April 4 Chinese ; 
Sybil Sinclair British sch-yacht 150 | Tahiti May 6 | Butterfield & Swiro 
Velocity Martin British barque 490 | Takao May 12 —_—— 
. : | 
| | 
ou ! : 
| 
| | 
| | . 
| | 





VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 





N AME. Guns.| Tons. H. P. DESCRIPTION. WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 06.0 oe ee ee eel 5 523 180 Sloop - Korea Takino Tadatoshi 
zo Kongo.. mere ee ee 1,761 440 Corvette | Hakodate Aiura Norimichi - 
Niss in 13 75d 250 Sloop do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
FRENCH—Vilars is 15 2,600 650 Corvette Nagasaki Captain Dewatre 
GERMAN—Elizabeth 19 2,300 2,400 Corvette Honolulu Captain Hollmann 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| . 
| 

ca ci NM te ct acta Ne ns 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 








DESTINATION. Name. - AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED. 
ee  ——_— Eee eee ee eee eee 
Nees MOP Ake. (docs sus -4eec- ees aes. eed Strathleven Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
New York... .. ie Hie. Aad Be Glenavon J ardine, Matheson & Co. Quick despatch 
New York via Suez Canal Ais aiivad eee: tate Bengloe Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. Quick despatch 
New York vid Suez oe in. tide <aear — Wei Gulf of Panama Mourilyan, Heimann & Co, Quick despatch 
San Francisco ... ... a Une “Bes Gee Coptic VU. & O. Co, May 24th, at 10 a.m. 
San Francisco ... 0 ce. eee tee tee ee nee City of Tokio P. M. Co. June 3rd, at daylight 
Shanghai and ports ... 0 66. ee tee tee nes Hiroshima Maru M, B, Co. May 24th, at 6 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. © 


IMPORTS.—Dnuring the past week there has been a better feeling, and for the first time for a long period 
there has been a fair business done in Varns and Qlbs. Shirtings: of the former some 1,200, and of the latter 
some 800 bales have been sold, and prices close firm. Mozsselines, Italian Cloths, and Victoria Lawns have been 
dealt in on a fair scale? 


Metals. 


COTTON YARNS :-— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continucd. 


Velvets aud Woollens generally are neglected, aud there is next to nothing doing in 





Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.50 | Victoria Lawns ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.65 to 0.70 
” Good to Best... ... » $31.00 to 32.25 | ‘Tatfachelass :-— slo 45, 48 ‘s 81.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. ry er 3 $26.50 to 28.25 WOOLLENS :-— , 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... " $31.00 to 32.00 aes 
», Good to Best $33.00 to 34 50 | Plain Orleans ... ... «. ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
a» 38to 42 Bank | dine” ada ” $34.00 to 36.50 aneree ie aa . 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to 4.20 
“NO? SCE GC iat talian- Clotlt: acc. wes nes. ene 30 6, 32,,...0.17 to 0.29 
ed naa Case eCOne) ; : ; Moussclines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.144 to oist 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 38 ,, 39in. $1.80 to 2.20 do Itaiime 24 30 0.18 to 0.296 
yn 9 1b ,, b ,, 45in. $2.00 to 2.523 do. Yuzen 24 ” 307". 030 to 0.37 
T. Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.47) re , Pinar re aaa o 0.375 
, nee : ~4?| Cloths, Pilots - 54,, to56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 ,, 44in, i $1.60 to 1.724 Prasidente 54. ag to 5G a 0.45 to 0.50 
aie Preteens a " 30 in. er $1.35 to 2.25 Upicn "Bd i +5 56 "0.30 to 0.55 
otton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard  $0.084 to 0.10 hpraan. A4AR Oat ee : 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 23 Ib. 24 ydg. 30 in. per piere $1.32$ to 1.40 Biauretanacatioke@ Breen) 6to:0 lbs, per dys: "2 0.87 toO:4) 
Do. 24 to2#lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.45 to 1.65 |[RON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ‘i $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round Pv $2.60 to £2.85 
Velvets :—Black ssOO” og Seats “45 $6.40 to 8.40 | Nailrod assorted a $2.30 to $2.70 


do. smallsize 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have amounted to 20,000 cases and deliveries to 16,250 enses. 
Quotations remain at $2.05 to $2.12 with a tendency to weakness. Stocks are about 180,000 cases, 


SUGAR.—Prices are advancing, and sales go off freely our our quotations. 


per vicul $4.80 to $4.85 


Sugar :—Formoga in bag, New ... 
| $4.70 to $4.75 


Taiwanfoo in b 


39 a oe ee eee eee 99 

Ching-pak and Repel, Ge. aes “abe a $8.50 to $8.75 

A China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fah ... i $7.25 to $7.35 

‘i Brown Formosa... ... 0... wee ee HA $4.40 to $4.50 
Kerosene Oil ... ip, Wed per case $2.10 


yee 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Since last report only a modernie business has been done, the demand running chiefly on Hanks 
soris of medium quality, prices of which have ndvanced about $10 per picul. A few transactions have tnken place 
in Kakedas of the better clusses at quotations. ‘Tho market closes firm with some improvement noticeable in the 


demand. Settlements are Hanks 170 piculs, Filatures 35 piculs, and Kakedas 40 piculs, ‘Lotnl settlements to date 
17,786 piculs. Stock 2,460 piculs. 
Hanks No; 1 2 sich vscitewsw ia scdsnanscsetusstesacsaense 8 $560 to $570” 
ma wigs eI Tae laben wan chanae Koskela bate ed ai wieccineaeeesenvans $530 to $540 
ae gg ae MN TINGS... coudaieccueeas Siepraauevanaueta daekes $460 to $450 
Pilatwres. NO.) ssssescsvoes cissentas ces tea sivaesccsreedevensens $670 to $650 
. sh 10D scr ruen Fav cag wn /eranavcnsisuclaeaaastaqe sta $630 to $640 
Kinkedas—Beat,  sisscesivsescastencsnissstescivedssoece scereiea $650 to S660 
Aedinmi to GOO ...ccccccsvestseacsncerevees 020s. 600 to $620 
COMMON: data Wasndes saad ovis eee 8s toatnacens $550 to $570 








TEA.—The domand still continucs, settlements to date amounting to 32,343 piculs against 13,840 pienls at 
the same period last year. Prices remained unchanged With slight daily fluctuations until the 16th instant, when 
they were forced up x dollar all round, by the paucity of supplies caused by inclement weather, As however 
supplies are again coming in fully, prices are a little off, and at’ the close have a decided downward tendency, 


Common aa wae sa a sine | Fine es cas $31 to $33 
las ela rae es ous _ sad Noniinat nee eH to 936 
Good Medium ... “ oes si oe | Choicest ... sek ghey is €42 and upward 
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EXCHANGE AND BULLION. | 
EXCHANGE.—A fair amount of businces has been doing during the past week and rates have remained 
very firm up to within the last day or two, but now ecluse a shade weaker, 


—Bank 4 months’ sight 0000... eee ee 3.103 ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight.......cccccceceeeeecceuseeeeeres 734 

si Bank Bills o demand tetttnee B Th | : Paya 10 aya’ siGhti osc cnsscsscee 1. G4 

- Private 4 months’ sieht 0. occ 3102 @ 3102. Ox New Yorx—Pank Bills on demand............... 93 

+“ #9 : ” so.“ daalonepydnielTaenoeas 310k & 3/11: és Private 30 days’ sight ............00 94 
On Paris—Bank sight re ee: 4.80 Ox Sax Fraxcisco—Bank Billa on demand ........ 93 

a Private 6 mouths’ STi csr evant soanstcene 4.96 ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... 94 
On Honaxone — Bank Bee cneae aoe. 1 © diset. BS thasts cceeacd a aan ee cee 14 

” rivate 10 ays’ sight ...cccceceeeee le 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPF! NG.—The 8.8. Gulley of Lorne sailed on 
for New York via ] 
1 port londing» 
hot yet arrive: 
likely load there for 
With seaweed. 


N Other directions little is doing. 


Google 


the 18th instant for Amoy there to complete her Inding 


Nez Canal; and that berth is now in possession of the s.s. Glenavon and Gordon Castle now 
the 8.8, Strathleven, discharging her inward cargo, as well as the 8.8. Bengloe and Gulf of Panama 
The Irolich aud Velocity have sailed for Nagasaki and will 
Shanghai, while the Francisca loads here for Hakodate and thereafter proceeds to Shanghai 


Stocks are about 55,000 bags, ° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS 


KEATING’S POWDER. 

KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
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KILLS BUGS, 


FLEAS, ~ ELLWOOD’S 
MOTHS, 


BEETLES, PATENT AIR CHAMBER 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS|IHATS AND HELMETS, 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 


BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this ré < : 
. invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for AGAINST SUN STROKE, 





their pet dogs. 


Io be obtained ofall respectable Hatters and Outfitter 
THIS ARTICLE has found soGREAT| . Poe 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called aud Wholesale only of 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 


the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of J, £ L L W 0 0 D & S$ 0 i S 5 


THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 
- LONDON. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. | } | 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. Schild etude oad 





KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. ROYAL EXCHANGE 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, ' , 

A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance \ \ \ || RA N Hi ( () i p () } A T | () N Q 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the | 

. only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 


is a perfectly ‘safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted ESTABLISHED 1720 


for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Londo. MARINE DEPARTM ENT. 





SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, PJMIE UNDERSIGNED wo prepel to nist RISKS 





on behalf of the above Corporation, and issue Policies 


IRE Insurance granted, Si desirable buildin 8 and : ‘j 
F their contents, in TOKIO 8 payable in meron and America. - 
Apply to Claims settled on Outward Policies. 
C. ILLIES & CO., -CORNES & CO., 
7 Agents. Agents for Japan. 
Yokohama, 7th September, 1880. Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, 


E.P. & W., BALDWIN, 
TIN PLATE & SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 


(WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT. | 4, CORBET COURT, 
WORKS swinooy, NEAR DUDLEY, LONDON obec STREET, 
HORSLEY FIELD WOLVERHAMPTON, «OFFICE | | 


Sad 





For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received the following 


AWARD S. 


VIENNA: -EXBIUBITION S187 9: wcctersues ncbesi2ecevasshus tied esculecevedeidedccoeiss ibaneaswacens DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXHIBITION, 1877 .....0s0ssecsesccssescssscecensescsee eeesceneeceeeceses sc, GOLD MEDAL. 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878 .....ccccccccccccce ev cece WGN SU aes ddd sabe we aea eM eoeeeesewea eee eee GOLD METAL.* 

SYDNEY Exnp1tion, FOTO: eo vthisadacdsnee isecauca tive caveat ou ushedeaecuvacl ee Se eukatnes FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMA. 
MELBIURNE EXHIBITION, 1881 .0........cceccssccessapscceccscecesusccoeeececcecee a isaeecus FIRST-CLASS AWARD. 


° The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Nole Export Agents—BROOKER, DORE & Co., Corbet Court, London: E.C. 
_ September, 1881. 12m. 


Google 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Awow. Hanovsine & Co 


- Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, Arch 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Iilustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, E TC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. ‘| Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinkipg Fountains. 
Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & ©o., Limited, 
LONDON. 


ae 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
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Thee . 
Mh SEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
J SEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PEN S. Medal 
Fai GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parle. 
STEEL PENS. 1878. 


Mocca GILLOTT's 
April, 1880. 
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tf 3. & S. ATKINSON'S 
“et eb re 454 x Tea 


2k 2s. , 
4 PERFUMERY, 
fs] cclebrated for nearly a century past, ia of the very best English ~4 
ae manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
2 obtained Nine Prize Medals, inclading London, 





Vienna, Philadelphia, 
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ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, an 
TWO SILVER PAIDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” BY 
MELBOURNE, 1881. : 
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ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, Oy 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, ed 

Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, § 
and all other odours, of tho finest quality only, hh: 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


a@ most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics F 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, PA 


— ee 
See Ss 


Se ad 


vag * o 


4, 


ect, Se 


a vory refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin toa heal 
action and promotes the growth of the hair, 


= Stas 


‘ ATKINSON’S 
t ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
ni a powerful Porfume distilie. from the finest Howes, 


- 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TONMET VINEGAR, 


@ now and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most GN 
refreshing Perfume for the Hanokerchies. j 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumory may 
be obtained of all dealers thioughout the World, and of the es 
Inauntacturrs , 


J- & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


PRICE LIST FRESE ON APPLICATION, 
CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & F ATKINSON manufsctnre 


their articles of one and the best qualiiy only. Purchasers sro (Bh 
catlionod to avoid counterfeits by observing that wach article a 

is laboiled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a“ White hose” cna ies B 
“ Golden Lyre.” ‘of 
con ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from werk or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.’ The blood isthe fountain of life, und its purity can be 
maintained by tho use of these Pills. 


Simm SAMUEL BAKER, 


iv his work entitled “Ti Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 
ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was o 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
‘sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.”’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND GERTAINI- 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is u certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
hinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations, 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travels in Cliina, published in 
1871, says—* I had wilh mea quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, und horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand beeaine so great 
«that I was obliged to look up the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WkeKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly réquested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printiug, or Accounts, be addressed to the MaNna- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every — be addressed to 
the Epitor. 
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DE BATH, 


At Blairstown, N.J., U.S.A., on the 26th April, CHAUNCEY 
Weber ELpripGe, only son of Dr. Stuart Eldridge, aged 15 years 
and 7 months. 


At No. 181, Bluff, Yokohama, on the 26th May. MInnirz 
Caruerine, fourth daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Pass, ayed 11 years, 
of diptheria. 


At Kobe this morning, (27th),at 3.30 am., W. JAmreson, late 
sa of M. B.S. 8. Co. at eae aged 45 years, 














 EDITORI AL 


NOTES. 


We are compelled to hold over until next week some 
remarks we are constrained to make by the manner in which 
a local contemporary has seen fit to deal with the strictures 
we felt it our duty recently to pass upon some features of the 
Kebe Customs case. We regret, for more reasons than one, 
having to return to this subject. In the first place we are 
always reluctant to descend into the arena of controversy 
with an opponent who, when worsted in argument, habitually 
resorts to vulgar personal abuse and the imputation of base 
motives—an apparently uncontrollable tendency of which 
there are not wanting even now symptoms of the incipient 
stage, in the article to which we refer, But we regret still 
more haying to perform over again the ungracious task of 
finding fault where it would be far more to our mind to give 
praise. But those most concerned must thank their self- 
constituted champion, if, by his injudicious adyocacy in 
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raising issues which must inevitably be decided ‘against him, 
he exposes his protégés to a double condemnation. 





As long since as 1876, the Government recognized the 
necessity of legislation on the subject of detention of the pro- 
perty of persons engaged in civil cases. A draft measure was 
prepared providing generally :—If one party to a civil action, 
judgment in which has been rendered but not executed, should 
adduce reasonable testimony in support of his allegation that 
the other party designs to remove or conceal his effects, the 
Court may order the detention of all such property, either ap- 
pointing a trustee to administer it, or simply ordering the 
district magistrate or the local headman to take charge of it 
until further orders. So also in regard to cases pending, but 
on which no first judgment has been pronounced. The best 
i to be employed in dealing with such restrained property, 
whether administered by trustee, magistrate or headman, may 
be determined by the local Judge having jurisdiction in the 
matter. All expenses connected with the custody will be in- 
cluded in the costs of the suit, and so ons This draft, pre- 
pared by the Privy Council, was submitted in December, 1876, 
to the Senate, where the representative of the former body 
who introduced it remarked that, although the Code of Civil 
Procedure in which all these provisions would be detailed was 
in course of preparation, yet, as a long time must elapse 
before that measure could be completed, a temporary law 
on this subject was of urgent necessity. It had come to 
his. knowledge that cases frequently occurred in which 
judgment debtors, though fully aware of the justice of the 
decision and the futility of attempting to reverse it, filed notice 
of appeal, with the sole object of gaining time to conceal 
their property. ‘Thus, when the final judgment was rendered, 
and the debtor was declared bankrupt, the creditors got b- 
solutely nothing. There were other obvious reasons for the 
measure, among which was this :—that, the machinery of the 
law being then inadequate to carry out any complicated law 
such as that which would be introduced in the Code of Civil 
Procedure, some simple provision should yet be enacted for 
the suppression of abuses. The Senate, however, decided 
otherwise, It was of opinion that the evils complained of 
could not be met under the draft then before it ; and, as the 
matter was one vitally affecting the rights of individuals, it 
would be better to take time in drawing up and deliberating 
upon a scheme in all its details, rather than emit such a re- 
gulation as that proposed, which might tend to mislead those 
concerned, and thus be productive of injurious consequences, 
Hence, it was finally resolved to reject the bill submitted by 
the Privy Council, and to substitute therefor one prepared 
by the Senate itself. The result was a highly elaborate draft, 
consisting of thirteen clauses, which was in due course for- 
warded to the Privy Council. 

Nevertheless, for some reasons which are not apparent on 
the face of the subject, neither of the two drafts has been 
made operative, Of course the Privy Council is not likely to 
promulgate the first, after it has been returned by the Nenate, 
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As for the second, if it was not approved by the Council, 
that body had the power to amend it and send it back 








to the Senate fur reconsideration ; but this does not appear | and agitation. 


to have been done. It may well be that the Privy Council 


adhered to the opinion expressed by its representative on 


the occasion of the preparation of the first draft, namely 
that, as there was then no judicial machinery available to 
carry out any claborate measure, it were better to delay the 
promulgation of any such enactment; though, even so, it 
is difficult to understand why all legislation should have been 


delayed until now. 


* 
* % 


It may be remembered that, in 1879, the Tokio Chamber 
of Commerce, at the request of the Foreign Chamber in 
Yokohama, forwarded a memorial* to the Government re- 
commending the enactment of some such law as that above 
considered, and also the introduction of sundry amendments 
into the then existing laws regulating Civil Procedure. It 
will be seen from the foregoing that the Government had 
taken the matter in hand three years before it was in receipt 


of that memorial. 


* 
* 


The practice at present followed by the Courts in placing 
under detention the property of litigant persons is this. If 
while a suit is pending one of the parties applies to the Judges 
to arrest the property of the other, addacing valid proof that 


# 


the latter intends to make away with his assets, the Court 


‘communicates with the magistrate of the division in which the 
property in question is situated. That official then confides 
the property, of whatever kind, to the care of some relative, or 
the landlord, of the party suspected, taking a reccipt for the 
game ; or, if the natare of the property will permit, he may 
deliver it into the custody of the Court itself. This practice 
is very similar to that suggested in the draft law prepared 
by the Privy Council in 1876 ; but it obtains only by arrange- 
ment, as it were, between the Magistrates and the Courts, 
and is not sanctioned by any express provisions of the law. 
Finally, the scale of punishments which may be inflicted upon 
persons found guilty of concealing their property in circum- 
stances such as those above considered, is recorded in Articles 
396 and 388 of the Penal Code. 





Proclamation No. 10 issued by the Privy Council on the 
6th instant, promulgates a sct of regulations for the passage 
of emigrants to the Island.of Yezo. These rules provide for 
the allowance of free passage to the island of those who can- 
not afford to defray the expenses of emigration. The methods 
of making application for aid and so forth are detailed. A 
code was issued in 1879 by the then chief of the Colonization 


Commission, the provisions of which are materially the same 


as those now emitted, the main difference being in the man- 
ner of applying for free passage tickets, the offices to which 
such application shall be addressed, &c., changes evidently 
necessitated by the ney order of things consequent on the 
recent abolition of the Commission and the establishment of 
prefectures in the island. The only actually new provision 
in the present regulations seems to be that such emigrants as 
remove from Yezo, before a period of fully three years has 
expired from the date of their arrival, shall refund to the 
authorities the amount of the passage money disbursed ou 


their account. 


* 
* 


Apropos of emigration, itis reported from Riukiu that 
the islanders are beginning to show much such a fecling of 
Uneasiness, and opposition towards immigrants from Japan, 


* 


aN 
* Translated in Japan Weekly Mail of Sept. 13th, 1879, p, 1,215, 
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as the Americans on the Pacific slope have displayed towards 


the Chinese, though certainly not in the same degree of clamor 
It appears that, while the islands were under 
kingly rule,timmigration was strictly prohibited ; so that 
whatever profits were made in the islands accrued solely to 
natives, But since the establishment of the Okinawa Ken 
prohibition of foreign influx was of course abrogated ; and no 
less than 4,500 souls immigrated thither from various parts 
of this empire, and settled down to agricultural and other pur- 
suits, with a success that the Riakiuans deemed prejudicial to 
their own interests. Consequently, some individuals in the 
port of Napha are said to be about to memorialize the 
Prefect to render once more operative the law prohibiting 
immigration—to restore the status quo under the Home Gor- 
ernment. It is needless to add that this modest request is 
not likely to encounter prompt compliance. 





From the 24th instant it has been, and continues to be, 
a penal offence for Japanese subjects to traffic in any way 
in tickets of the Manila, or any other, lottery ; and the Go- 
vernment of this Empire has devised a very simple method 
of dealing with an evil that bade fair to become of grave 
moment, Possibly the lottery mania would not have last- 
ed long ; but still it might well have endured long enough 
tohave wrought considerable ill to families and fortunes umoug 
the middle aud lower class of a people so enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of anything on which they fix their fancy as are 
our Japanese neighbors. Notification No. 25 of the Privy 
Council, if rigidly enforced, should prove a valid deterrent. 
It provides that agents for the sale of lottery tickets, their 
aiders aud abeitors, may be jmprisoned for from one month to 
six mouths, aud be mulcted in sums varying from yen 5 to 
30. Purchasers of, and peddlers iu, chances, are liable to 
minor terms of confinemeut and lighter fiues ; while the fear 
of being betrayed, for the price paid to the informer by the 
Goverument, will doubtless serve to impart additional can- 
tion to would-be speculators. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, which publishes the notifica- 
tion referred to, reminds its readers that lotteries have been 
interdicted in Japan from an early period of the Bakufu 
Government. ‘They were often, under that régime, started on 
the pretexts which are adduced by cheats and charlatans all 
over the world—suacor to the destitute, and aid to religion 
—who take advautage of the sympathies of the benevolent 
and the pious to turn-into their own pockets contributions 
made in the belief that they will be applied to good pur. 
poses. 

Under the rule of Kiyoho and Bunsei (for nearly one 
hundred years) lotteries were seldom heard of ; but during 
the first half of the present century the evil hydra again 
began to show its many bends. In 1843 Yechizen-no-Kami 
applied cautery after he had used the steel ; and gambling 
was efficiently scotched for nigh thirty ycurs, to revive again 
in the early and troublous days of the present reign, I¢ 
is much to the credit of the then Government that it found 
time im the midst of its peril and anxiety to renew the old 
prohibition of the gaming vice, in the terms of the notifica- 
tion mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, und succeeded in 
enforcing its commands. ‘The more stable authority of the 
present day should have comparatively little difficulty in 
attaining a like result. 





Tor the information of seismologists in Japan we record 
that, at the close of last and the very commencement of this 
month, active earth movements were experienced in Oregon 
and Washington territury, U. 5, A. At a place called 
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Olympia very sharp earthquake shocks occurred during tlie 
night of April 30th—May Ist. The first tremor was ob- 
served shortly before cleven o’clock, the motion being South- 
east and North-west. No damage was done, with the exception 
of one or two chimneys falling, “ and many persons feeling sick 
at the stomach.” ‘Ihe vibration of the first shock continued 
about six seconds, and the second about eight. A slight trem- 
bling was again felt about one o’clock. A peculiar rumbling 
noise continued during the first shock, like the escape of steam 
from a safety valve, At half past six next morning, a volume 
of black smoke issued from Mount Ranier, round whose peak 
heavy clouds subsequently gathered. Other intelligence from 
places in the same region transmitted by telegram throughout 
America was as follows :— 

Astoria, May 1st.—The severest earthquake shock ever 
known here occurred at 10.45 o'clock last night. The motion 
was North and South, and buildings were rocked, but none 
prostrated. 

Port Townsend, May 1st.—At twenty minutes to 11 p.m. 
a sharp shock of earthquake was felt here, lasting about 20 
seconds, The vibrations seemed to be from North to South. 

Senttle, May Ist.—The shock of an earthquake was felt 
here at 11 o'clock last night, the vibration being from North 
to South. Its visible effect extended no further than the 
stopping of clocks, — 

Frequently when there is no occasion for alarm there is 
room for the exercise of caution and precaution. And these 
latter may well be employed by foreign residents in this re- 
gion at present. Japanese papers continue to speak of the 
presence of cholera ; and the local authorities have taken to 
the publication of returns of the cases which-are alleged to 
have occurred, and already are enforcing measures of preven- 
tion among those subject to their rule. ‘The fact’ seems to be 
this. I*or the last thirteen months the Kencho has been giy- 
ing notice of sundry instances of sporadic cholera to Japanese 
practitioners ; but there is no evidence as yet of any epidemic 
form of the disease, 

A foreign physician of Yokohama, anxious to investigate 
the real facts, requested a Japanese doctor of his acquaintance 
to apprise him of the next case occurring in his practice. 
This request was complied with, and the foreign medical man 
immediately went to see the patient, who, when the doctor 
arrived, was dead, having only survived about nine hours from 
the moment of manifesting the first symptoms of the disease 
to which he suecambed. He Irad eaten meal and pickled fish 
shortly before the attack ; but, as no post-mortem examination 
was allowed, and the foreign practitioner did not see him until 
after death, it is impossible to state accurately of what com- 
plaint the man expired. 

On the whole, however, there appears to bo no reason to 
doubt that isolated cases of severe choleraic disease are now 
occurring among the Japanese, more often than not with a 
fatal termination. Therefore, foreigners and natives alike will 
do well Lo pay as much attention as possible to their hygienic 
surroundings ; seeing that the utmost cleanliness is maintain- 
ed in their establishments, and being more than usually care- 
ful as to the nature and preparation of the food they eat, and 
the water they drink. Our readers are by this time well aware 
that it is always desirable to have the latter both boiled and 
filtered before it is drunk. 

The correspon:lent who favors us with a review of a recent 
unfortunate editorial in the Morth China Herald scams dis- 
inclined to allow the Jeast shade of mercy to season the 
justice of his objections. Something may fairly be conceded 
to the annoyance caused by an article which endeavors to 
create an improper prejudice against a new-comer, and at the 
same time is calculated to injure deeply, though unwittingly, 
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an official who has proved himself entitled to honorable 
consideration among the foreign community in China. ‘he 
harm inflicted up$n Judge Denny by the recoil—(boomerang- 
like, our correspondent calls it)—of the assault upon a 
gentleman who merits at least a courteous reception in this 
part of the world, is, of course, more to be deplored than 
the trifling consequences—if there be any—to the object 
of attack. . Such, it may generally be predicated, is the 
natural result of all efforts to uplifé an individual by 
mere animadversion of everything but that which he may 
happen to, represent. We need not look far away, 
indeed, to find that indiscreet sympathy and _indis- 
criminate eulogy may forcibly react against the person or 
persons thus burdened. As regards the position of Judge 
Denny, we are quite convinced he is too well understoood at 
home to be seriously affected by the damaging assertions 
made on his behalf. With respect to Mr. Young, we see no 
reason to doubt our correspondent’s opinion that his accept- 
ance of an Tastern mission is far from an unmixed advantage, 
One thing is certain—that the qualities which have raised 
Mr. Young to a foremost place in New York journalism, and 
have made him sought for as a capable representative of the 
United States in the great Asiatic Empire, are not likely to 
be lastingly dimmed by the disapproval of our incautious con- 
temporary in Shanghai. 


* 
* * 


Apropos of Mr. Russell Lowell, whom the same corres- 
pondent rescues from the confusion of a mistaken identity, 
we note an allusion in our latest telegrams from Europe 
which goes to confirm the respectful estimate of “ A Chance 
Observer.” It is as follows, with date of London, April 
30th :— . 

At the Royal Academy banquct last evening, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, in response to the tonst to literature, mentioned 
James Russell Lowell’s name, and said that wherever the 
works of James Russell Lowell were opened they showed a 


passionate patriotism and burning sympathy with sufferers’ 
wrongs, . 





The magnificent system of olectrie lighting on board 
the O. & O. steamer Coptic, which was recently open to 
public inspection in this port, suggests the question how 
far new methods can compete in matter of economy with 
the old. In other words :—“ Will the new method pay ?” 


Professor Sylvanus Thompson, after propounding this vital 


question, answers it himself in the affirmative. And it 
secms that, if large vessels can be satisfactorily and cheaply 
lighted by the subtle current, generated on board, there is 
ho reason, why great mansions and business establishments 
should not be able to produco their own electric illuminant 
just as they now produce iu many instances their own gus. 
Professor ‘Lhompson propounds that there can be no ques- 
tion that lighting by the electric are is far cheaper than 
lighting by gas. Even taking into account all possible 
sources of expenso entailed by having to set up the 
machinery to generale the electric currents, the result is 
beyond doubt. ‘Lake the prime cost of the dynamo-electric 
generator, of the steam engine to drive it, of the conducting 
wires, and of the lamp fittings ; calculate tho interest on 
this outlay, and allow o liberal margin for wear and de- 
preciation ; add the cost of coal used for fuel, and of oil 
used for lubrication, of carbons consumed in the Jamps, and 
of wages paid to attendants ; and the totnl cost still falls 
under the cost of producing an equal flood of light by burn- 
ing gas. This should be of special interost in Japan, where 
gas is so dear, and relatively so bad and so uncertain. Has 
i¢ not happened here more than once that hotels have 
been left either in actually sudden darkness or in imminent 
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danger of being so uvplensantly circumstanced by abrupt! The grand conclusion arrived at by the Professor is that, 


failure of their gas supply or by the vice of the fluid that 
is within the pipes ? But as regards the mete monetary sav- 
ing Mr. ‘Thompson cites an excellent instance in one of the 
courts in the South Kensington Museum, where -formerly 
gas was employed, but where 16 electric are lights of the 
pattern invented by Mr. Brush have been in use for nearly 
two years. A careful analysis of the cost leads to the 
following result:—The capital outlay, including — the 
‘¢dyuamo,” the steam-engine, the lumps, and conducting 
wires, was just £1,000. Allowing 5 per cent for interest 
and another 3 per cent for wear and tear, the annual charge 
on the capital is £100. ‘The cost of running the lights, 
including coal, carbons, oil, cotton-waste, and engineers’ 
wages, was 33. 10d. per hour ; or, as the light is used for 
700 hours iu the year, £134 3s. 8d. per annum. The total 
cost of these 16 lights may then bé taken as £234 3s. 8d. 
per annum, Now, before these lamps were erected, the 
gas lights consumed in this same court were no less than 
4,800 cubic feet per hour, costing 16s. per hour, or 
£500 per annum. The adoption of electric light las in 
this instance given a better illumination, while effecting a 
saving of, appproximately, £420 per aunnm, or 62 per cent 
of the former expenditure on gas. ‘This estimate takes no 
account of the capital outlay on gas pipes nnd fittings. Were 


these reckoned and the interest added, the figures of total | 


cost by gas would appear higher, and the saving by using 
electricity greater, 

Again, as regards the question of electric incandescont 
lamps suitable for domestic illumination, the scientist finds 
after careful calculation that in the rival systems of Edison, 
Swan, and Lane-Fox, the light of each lamp is from 16 to 
20 candle-powor. Heuce, supposing every gas jet in a house 
to be replaced by an incandescent lamp, the illumination 
would be on the whole improved. Edison’s lamps, with 
their horseshoe-shaped threads ofcarbon, prepared from bam- 
boo fibre and sealed in a little pear-shaped globe of glass 
exhausted of air, may be taken ag a type of this class of 
lamp. It appears that 94 of Edison’s lamps can be run at 
16 candle-power for one horse-power actually indicated on 
the steam-engine. ‘This corresponds to a light of 152 can- 
dles per horse-power, o figure far short of that reached in 
the case of arc lights, but nevertheless a good result. Nine 
and a-half gas-jeta, burning each five feet of gas per hour, 
would consume 474 cubic feet of gas, costing altogether 
about two-pence per hour. Suppose these 474 cubic feet of 
gas burned in a gas-engine, they would yield 2} horse- 
power, or enough to give 23 -times as much of Edison's 
light as if they wore burned in the ordinary way. Suppose 
the requisite one horse-power to be obtained by no steam- 
engine, consuming 14lb. of coal per horse-power per hour, 
with coal at 20s. per ton, the cost ef working would then be 
rather less than one-sixth of a ponny per hour; but this 
result could not be obtained except on a large scale of 
working. In the estimate no account is tnken of the cost 

‘of renewing the lamps, which cannot yet be guaranteed to 


last for more than 1,000 hours of regular work. The great, 


experiment of Mr. Edison—the supplying of his domestic 
electric lamps to 800 houses in New York, all to be fed by 
currents generated at central electric works—is not yet 
completed. Ina few weeks’ time, says Mr. Thompson, we 
shall know much more than we now do of the real cost of 
lighting by incandescent lamps. ‘ For the preseut it is 
safe to assert that were a country house to be lit up by 
incaudescent electric lamps supplied by currents generated 
on the spot, as gas is now so commonly generated in little 
private gas-works at houses far nway from any town, the 
electric light would prove far cheaper than gas lighting.” 
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; would amply suffice. 


if domestic electric lighting on a small scale be cheaper 
than domestic gas lighting on a small scale, there appears 
to be no reason why, on a large scale, when a whole city 
is supplied from a central establishment, lighting should not 
be accomplished more cheaply by electricity than by gas. 


* 
* * 


We remark, in this context, that Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. 
have written to one of our local contemporaries stating, in 
effect, that there is a chance for Yokohama to avail itself, 
cheaply enongh, of the electriclight. The writers affirm that 
they have -arranged to act as agents in Japan for the 
Brush company. ‘They find, on a rough calculation, “ that 
it would cost about as much to light the whole foreign set- 
tlement,” by electricity, ‘as is now paid for the one hundred 
gas lamps which light only about one-half the area.’ They 
continue :—‘ The plan proposed is by means of lights placed: 
at the top of masts (or towers), a system which has been 
adopted with much success in the United States. It is cal- 
culated that two such masts, 150 to 200 feet high, would be 
sufficient to light the settlement. A capital of $15,000 would 
probably be required to cover the cost of machinery and erect 
the necessary buildings, &c., and at a trifling additional ex- 
pense the light could be extended to private dwellings, tea- 
firing godowns, &c. Later on it could be extended to the 
Bluff by means of ‘accumulators,’ the dynamo-machines 
working by day to generate the electricity to fill 
them.” ‘The Agents for the Brush Company believe 
that that system is the best adapted to such lighting as 
streets, and rather large rooms, workshops, &c.; but they 
understand that the company will shortly bring out a smaller 


| incandescent light, like those on board the Coptic, which by 


means of “ accumulators ” can be used in private houses. On 
this head, however, further information js promised in the 
near future. Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. have received, 
ex Belgic, all the necessary machinery for showing the light, 
and had arranged with the authoritics to give an exhibition 
at the Kobu Dai Gaku, Tokio, during the past week, but the 
Brush special agent having been called over to Shanghai to 
superintend the company now being formed there, the exhibi- 
tion has to be postponed until his return here, which will 
probably be in about a month. 

Meanwhile we are informed that nine lamps, each of 4,000 
candle illuminating power, arranged on two masts or towers, 
would be required to light the whole settlement, To 
run the dynamo machine which would feed them with 
electricity, a twenty-horse power (indicated) steam-engine 
Now, in the United States, where 
coal costs, say, $3 per ton, the ranning expense of each 
lamp is estimated at 32 cents per period of twelve hours, for 
anything below and including ‘a forty-lamp station,” that is 
to say, » machine supplying forty separate lights. For larger 
stations the cost is proportionately less. Here in Yokohama 
coals are dearer ; and consequently nine lamps would entail 
a relatively higher expenditure ; bat, stretch our estimates 
low we will, we cannot find that—the first outlay apart—the 
cost of illumining effectively this settlement by electricity 
could excced what we now pay for the mocking and flickering 
service rendered us by the Gas Company. We observe in the 
statements of the Brush Electric Light Co. that that Asso- 
ciation guarantees ample illumination within a radius of half 
a mile from each light centre. Newspaper reports of the per- 
formance indicate that this promise is more than redeemed. 

We may mention, in conclading this note, that the Company 
can light streets and roads by means of lamps mounted at 
due intervals on poles the height of ordinary lamp-posts. So, 
one way or other, we may trust that, if the foreign com- 
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munity is not planged in the deepest darkness of apathy, Yoko- 


hama will soon glint and sparkle in the marvellous radiance of 
electricity, to of the discomfiture of thieves and cowards, and 
the delight of peaceful citizens and honest peripatetics. 





' Mr. Fukuchi, Director of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, is 


, ghaffed in the last number of the Maru Maru Shimbun, 


‘apropos of his recent conflict with the liberal party on the 
so-called representative question. A cartoon portrays two hel- 
meted and cuirassed fencers in fierce fight in the arena. One 
of them, whose vizor carries the characters jz yu (liberal), bas 
just lustily landed the knob of his spear full in the face of 
his opponent, who reels backward under the force of the blow. 
The stricken man’s two swords are exaggerated Japanese pens ; 
and on his mask is inscribed the legend hichi men (literally 
seven faces) which, with the addition of the syllable cho, makes 
up the designation of the well-known barnyard gobbler. The 
allusion here is to the changeableness in hue of the turkey’s 
comb and wattles ; and, in order that there shall be no mis- 
conception, the discomfited warrior bears on his breastplate 
the character Suku, and the figure of the noisy fowl “ stalking.” 
Beyond the combatants stands an umpire, whose attitude, how- 
ever roughly, has been happily hit by the draughtsman. Out- 
side the lists is an approbative crowd ; and the title of the 
picture is “ The Unwarded Blow.” 

The unsuccessful contestant is supposed to exclaim :— 
“Spite of my iron mask I could not protect myself from the 
rude point of the spear so vigorously thrust in my face by the 
sturdy min ken (people’s dogs or rights) of Shikoku.” 

While the champion shouts :—‘‘ Great master as you are 
in the use of two swords (or parties), you find your old tricks 
have failed you now. Receive my dextrous blow. Your 
face ! Your face !!” 

* a ok 

In the same issue another cartoon represents a number 
of fishermen in a boat Jabelled Ko-sen (public boat or election). 
With their oars they are striving to drive a big kappa, or 
merman, out of a stony river (Ishikawa). The monster holds 
in one hand a sword (Kev) in the other a bell (Re7), and is 
crawling out of the water. The letter-pi'ess may be translat- 
ed thus :— = - 

A speaker :—In a certain locality where there is a large 
river called the Ishikawa, some fishermen recently discovered 
a grent kappa. They tried hard to drive it from the water, 
but it was finally enabled, with the aid of a smaller prodigy of 


the same kind that appeared subsequently, to maintain its. 


position. We have heard that, in bygone times, these wretches 
sacked the blood uf human beings; but now-a-days men 
menace monsters. Verily the people of the present time is 
stronger aud mightier than ancient heroes.” - 

Another :-— Of course. Huropeans always call our coun- 
try hankat (a word which may be interpreted semicivilized, 
It is also the name of a man-of-war famous in old Chinese 
story). 

In this caricature the Tokiyo Punch records, and comments 
on, the fact that, when the Ishikawa Ken Assembly had recently 
decided upon memorializing the Central Government to 
remove the present Ken-re, or Prefect, of that province, one 
of that fanctionary’s secretaries dispersed the mecting. 





It appears, then, that the Simonoseki indemnity business is 
not yet terminated, in the United States : that is to say that 
Japan may have still to wait for some time before she is in 
the happy position of taking into her hand that bird which 
has been so long in the bush. Private letters have been 
received in this neighborhood, dated the 22nd of April, stating 
that the matter would again come up in the Seyate during 
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the following week. Why the subject should “come up” 
again, after all the world had been given to understand that 
it was finally digested, and that Japan would soon receive 
her refund, is well nigh unintelligible. What is scarcely more 
comprehensible is that, if the subject has been “ again” 
brought forward in the Senate, no telegraphic intelligence has 
been received by the Government. ‘The inference, of course, 1s 
that pressure of national business has prevented discussion of 
the topic ; but why any more discussion ? Japan still awaits 
her remittances from Columbia. 





From time to time we hear mention made of the undoubt- 
ed advantages that would accruo to our local silk trade by 
the establishment of 2 Condition House such as we suggested, 
in the beginning of the current year, might be formed here on 
the Canton model. .At that time we were assured that the new 
system worked so well in the capital of the Iwo Kuang, that 
the native dealers, at first opposed to the innovation, had com- 
pletely changed their opinion, and declined for the most part to 
do business except through the Condition Company. We haye 
no reason to believe that any alteration has subsequently been 
imported into the sentiments of individual dealers; butit is quite 
intelligible that the old monopolists should have set their 
faces against an equitable arrangement which works well for 
both sides. Hence there is no room for astonishment ata ° 
manifesto promulgated by the Silk Guild of Canton. It is 
dated the 18th of April, is headed “ Special Notice,” and is 
translated as follows by the Daily Press of Hongkong :— 

The undersigned, who have for many years engaged in com- 
merce with foreign firms, beg to give notice as follows. ‘They 
have always done business in silk to which no heat had ever 
been applied ; and that process has never hitherto been used to 
Silk that has come from country districts to Canton. ‘They 
would point out that, as regards the machinery recently intro- 
duced by your honourable firm, the European scales have never 
corresponded to those of the Chinese, and the silk has been 
simply weighed by each party. If one of the bales, therefore, 
be found to weigh several taels short, the remainder, to perhaps 
the number of several hundred, were calculated on the same 
average. After being exposed to heat in the Condition House 
some of the bales are from two to three pounds short, and some 
even six to seven pounds short; how can they make up the 
deficiency ? 

Under these circumstances tho weight becomes so variable 
that they are unable to prove the quantities. Consequently 
the regulations therefore subsisting cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory. ‘They are, therefore, instructed by their constituents 
to inform foreign merchants that in future they cannot agree 
to the new season’s silk being heated after purchase. It is re- 
quested that merchants will carry on business with us on the 
conditions formerly existing ; neither party trying to secure an 
undue advantage ; but each acting fairly to the other. At 
present and for many years past imports from your country, 
which are on so extensive a scale, have never been subjected to 
similar tests as the appliciation of heat to our silk. Reciprocally 
no test should be applied to our goods for export. 

In order to prevent future misunderstanding or the raising of 
questions this notice is specially published. 


HIP LUN TONG, 
Silk Guild. 

Now, of course, it is precisely to reduce the weight of the raw 
silk coming from the interior, or rather to determine, once and 
for all, its normal weight when all the moistare it has absorbed, 
or with which it has been treated, has been evaporated, that 
Condition Houses have been established. No textile fabric is 
so sensitive to moisture, and can take in and retain in its sub- 
stance so much water, as can raw silk ; and hence no imputa- 
tion can be thrown upon the statement of the Guild that the 
staple frequently loses, after conditioning, as much as seven 
pounds ina bale. The question how the deticiency can be made 
up is delightfully naive. Itis not to be made up at all, Mr. 
Hip Lun Tong. The excess that it represents had to be expel- 


‘Jed in conformity with all rules of justice to the buyer and re- 


spect for the honesty of the seller. If the market value of 7 lbs 
of water were, say, £8 or £10 sterling, theft it would be fair 
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to both sides that that amount should be paid for it—always 
provided that the purchaser desired it entangled in and con- 
taminated with what is in itself avery filthy animal excretion. 
That any one would wish to buy water under such conditions 
is, to say the least,-highly improbable. But let this pass. 
It has taken more than ea hundred years of invention and 
scientific study, culminating in the employment of the most 
delicate machinery, to perfect that plan, now known as Silk 
Condition, which has conferred inestimable benefit upon the 
trade in the noble article, and without which, civilized com- 
munities engaged in the commerce have decided, to a man, 
that no transactions can be perfectly satisfactory. It is not 
likely that the foreign merchants of Canton will be greatly 
mored by the Silk Guild’s special notice, or will vary their 
now established method of dealing, by one iota, in consequence 
of it. Meanwhile we are glad to avail ourselves of a pretext for 
reminding: those interested in silk, Japanese or foreigners, in 
this locality, how greatly to their mutual advantage a Con- 
dition House in Yokohama could not fail to prove. 


* 
*K *K 


The Canton Guild remarks :—“ At present and for many 
years past imports from your country, which are on so extensive 
a scale, have never been subjected to similar tests as the appli- 
cation of heat to our silk. Reciprocally no test should be 
applied to our goods for export.” Now this arguinent seems 
fair enough ; and one may concede that it contains a grain 
of reason in its bagful of sophistry. We see, from the Trade 
Returns of China published by the Imperial Chinese Customs 
Department, that the only imports into Canton during the 
first quarter of 1882 that could be deemed fair subjects for 
conditioning are raw Indian cotton and cotton yarn, the 
former to the extent of 21,576 piculs, the latter 8,508 piculs. 
Now, it is certainly possible to condition yarn and raw 
cotton ; and we believe sales are occasionally cffected on that 
basis ; but the consensus of the trade is that in the case of 
those staples the operation is not necessary, because of their 
comparatively limited absorptive power, and the very trifling 
relative difference it causes in the value of the material—a 
difference so trifling that its determination does not repay the 
cost and trouble of the operation. The absence of the analogy 
that Mr. Hip Lun Tong would fain establish is more striking- 
ly apparent, when we notice that, while cotton yarns range in 
price from $26 to $36 per picul, the same weight of silk may 
be anything between $400 and $700 or even $800. Further 
comparison is needless; ‘but it may be as well to mention 
that the gross values of the raw silk exported from, and the 
cotton imported into, Canton, are’ gravely divergent. The 
three thousand odd piculs of fine, raw, thrown, and refuse silk 
sent abroad are probably worth all round not less than 
$1,500,009, while the highest value that can be assign- 
ed to the thirty thousand piculs of raw Indian cotton and 
cotton yarn introduced, is between $600,000 and £700,000. 
But this is beside the question—in which as it happens profit 
and principle in no way clash. If any need for a general 
“condition ’’ of cotton raw material really existed, modern 
European trade, with its close shaving of gains and consequent 
sharp practice, would have applied such treatment to that 
material years ago. 

* . % 

Above we have had occasion to quote figures from the 
latest publication of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
We beg to acknowledge receipt, by the last mail, of the volume 
in question, the Customs Gazette, No. LIJ1.—danuary- 
March, 1882. It contains the quarterly returns of trade, for 
that period, in all the treaty ports of the neighbouring ¢m- 
pire, a report of dues and duties, and other information 
of interest chiefly to those connected with tho service. 


ized by GOOSKe 


The total import duty, during the quarter, was, in I[aikwan 
taels, 671,332: Total export duty 999,334: Coast trade 
duty 113,111: Opium duty 464,630: Tonnage dues 
61,252: Transit dues 39,821: Total collection 2,869,482, 
as against 2,201,331 in the same quarter last year. Thus, 
in dollars, the quarterly revenue of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs is upwards of three million ; or between twelve and 
thirteen million per annum. 


Modern science is essentially nasty in many of its practical 
details, and in none more so than in some of its appliances for 
providing man with food, The latest atrocity of the dinner 
table is perhaps that which proposes that the moribund sheep 


shall antisepticate the mutton that it is fast becoming. Can 
anything be much more disgusting than this? “ A me- 


thod of preserving meat by causing the heart of the animal to 
pump boracic acid into the tissues has been recently patented. 
A sheep, for instance, is stunned by a blow, and blood being 
withdrawn from the left -jngular vein, a strong solution 


of boracic acid, kept at blood heat, is injected. In a few 


minutes the heart of the still living animal has pumped the 
antiseptic fluid into all parts of the body, and the sheep is 
then killed in the ordinary way by the butcher. The cost is 
said to be less than 6d. per sheep, and the meat will keep 
for five or six weeks in summer.” Who wants, for instance, 
a haunch of mutton saturated with boracie acid, in any 
circumstances ? Meat so preserved is not likely to be in 
great request, one would think, especially when the heart of 
the dying beast is made the engine of its own post-mortem 
preservation, Certainly, the patentecs are likely to lose their 
patent fees and their time; but has not the anti-vivisection- 
ist, or the Society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
anything to say to,such a device as this ? 


—— eee 


Of the arrival of Mr. de Struve at his new post, the Wash-~" \ 


ington correspondent of a leading New York journal says, 
regarding him and his belongings :— 


The advent of His Execsllency Chayles de Struve as the new 
diplomatic Minisler from Russia is one of the most interesting 
events of the season in Washington society. After holding 
various positions of high trust in his own country he was sent 
to Japan iu 1873, where he has ever since served as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and whence he was transferred to Washington. 
His family consists of his wife, a lady of many and rare ac- 


complishments, and a regular flock of bright and light haired vy 


children, and to which has been added a manly and handsome \ 
little Japanese gentloman, about five years of age. This youth 


is the son of General Saigo, the praesent War Minister of Japan; 


and it was to gratify him—a warm personal friond—that Mr, , - 


de Struve brought him to this country to be educated with his _ 
own children. The boy speaks Russian with Huency, while the 
Struve children are perfectly familiar with the Japanese, 
and when they lately reccived a visit from two Japanese 
young ladies, who have nearly forgotten their native language, 
the spectacle thus presented was interesting and unique; but 
the party was very jolly, and as the Minister and his lady both 
understand half a dozen languages they made themsclves very . 


useful as translators. ‘They are said (o speak in the highest || 


terms of Japan and the Japanese people, and, during their long 
residence in that country, they became so accustomed to the 


pleasant ways of their Oriental servants that they brought , 


ceveral of them to Amcrica; and one of Mrs. Struve’s Russian 


nfirses adopted as her own an interesting Japanese gitl, who 4 


also forms a part of the Minister’s household. 
Mr. de Struve is in the prime_of life, hay seen much of the 


world, and for many years has numbered among his personal ~ 


friends many Americans who have been in the diplomatic 
service, 





— 


‘The present Chinese Envoy to the United States, ab the 
date of the departure of the last mail hither, was staying in 
New York on his way to Spain, to which latier country 
he is also accredited. We read that the members of 
the Legation under the Minister are Chin Chi Yeung, 
secretary ; ‘Isai Kwok Ching, secretary ; Tsai Kwau and 
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Lu Yau Cheung, attachés, and two servants. H. I. Cheung | 
Tsao Ju is described as a tall and handsome man. His 
countenance is open and smiling, and the effect’ of his 
majestic figure is heightened by the costume of his rank. 
‘©The Legation arrived in Washington last December to 
succeed the retiring Minister Clin Lan Pin and his attachés. 
They will sail shortly for Spain, where they will present their 
credentials to the King, and make a brief stay in Madrid. 
This embassy is accredited to both America and Spain, and 
its departure for the Court of Alphonso-was delayed by 
the extraordinary amount of labor incident to the conduct of 
diplomatic matters while the anti-Chiucse Lill was pending 
in Congress. After their business in Spain is concluded the 
Ambassador will visit Germany, where he will inspect two 
ironclads which are now being constructed for the Govern- 

ment at Peking. Cheung Tsao Ju is selected for this latter 
duty for the reason that he is an expert on the subject of 
arms and war materials, having becn for fifteen years super- 
visor of the arsenals at Shanghai, ‘ The Minister 
was charmed with his hospitable treatment in Washington and 
other American cities, and the Legation were overwhelmed 
with social courtesies wherever they went. Since the question 
of excluding their countrymen had come before him officially, 
the Minister had received letters frem nearly every State in 
the Union expressing sympathy with his efforts to secure 
for the Chinese the equal rights which are a fundamental part 
of the American political system.” This is satisfactory in- 
telligence, in view of the angry, morbid and suicidal attitude 
of the Pacific slope States u/s-d-v/s celestial immigration. 





Admiral Enomoto’s interesting “lecture ” on early Russian 
relations with the northern dependencies of Japan is continu- 
ed, with exasperaling interruptions of continuity, in. the 
columns of the Michi Nichi Shimbun. For our own part 
we follow, as best we can, with translations from the original 
in the daily issue of our own paper. ‘The contribution has 
more of the nature of an historical treatise, and a very valu- 
able one, than of a public lecture ; but there was nothing to 
indicate, in the earlier published instalments, that this fact 
would be developed. We have now arrived at the point 
where Shana in Yeterofu was sacked by Russian adventurers, 
and abandoned by its terrified inhabitants, The wondering 
authorities of Hakodate had ‘taken measures for the defense 
of Yezo only, leaving Yetcrofu and other islands practically 
at the mercy of the fillibusters, The next translation will be 
that of a report forwarded from Viadivostock to Admiral 
Yenomoto, in his capacity of-President of the Nippon 
Geographical Society, by a correspondent ‘of that body 
residing in the Kamschatkan port. 


——e 


Professor IS, Morse has been lecturing to an American 
audience upon Satsuma faience, among other matters. The 
Professor uttered some truths which cannot have been very 
agreeable to his hearers, but we must beg leave to differ with 
him when he says that “ Satsuma ware is not held in any 
special estimation in Japan.” Ifhe means the Satsuma ware 
manufactured now-a-days for sale to foreigners, his dictum is 
indeed unimpeachable ; but if he refers to genuine old Satsuma 
he is completely in error. Specimens of the latter command 
amoung Japanese amatcurs prices that a Western buyer would 
regard as absurd. The Professor is evidently ultra crepidam 
when he ventures into keramics. Ife has not yet learned to 
distinguish between the faiences of Yatsushiro and Satsuma 
for anions the varieties of the latter he includes a gray inlair! 


ware,” He tells us also that “yellow clay was not discovered 
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ancient Satsuma pottery.”’ 
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What he means exactly by this 
“yellow clay,” we are unable to say, but the historical fact is 
that white clay-——the white clay thenceforth so much ralued— 
wus discovered, at Naycshirogawa, about the year 1630, by Bok- 
kiyo, a Koreau potter, whom Shimadzu Yoshihiro, Duke of 
Satsuma, brought over from Korea in 1598. Faience decor- 
ated with vitrifiable enamels was not produced for some fifty 
years after this discovery, but Professor Morse’ is more than 
a century wrong in his calculations, though it must be con- 
fessed that his error is in the right direction. 


The judgment in the action of Winn wv. Hill, though the 
point was not touched upon, was evidently influenced by the 
proposition of law, recently emphasized in England in the case 
of Debenham v. Mellon, that a wife cannot bind her husband 
by contracts entered into by her without his authority, express 
or implied, or contrary to his orders, privately given to her, 
but not communicated to the tradesman. The principle is 
doubtless a sound one ; and its application in a given case 
must of course depend upon the evidence before the Court, 
Lord Justice Bramwell reasoned as follows :—‘ The trades- 
inan is not under an obligation to trust the wife; and if he 
chooses to look to the husband for payment, why should he— 
not be bound to obtain the authority of the husband before 
the goods are supplied for which the latter is to be held 
liable? It is argued that, if a tradesman were to ask this 
question, he would offend his customers: the wife would 
not deal with him again, and the husband might be annoyed 
that his wife’s word had been doubted. ‘This may be a 
reason why the tradesman should not ask the question ; but 
it is no reason why, if le docs not, he should hold the hus- 
band liable when the latter has not consented that a debt 
should be contracted.” 

Tradesmen and others will probably go on to the end of 
time not “asking the question”; and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they will not suffer by their silence. But 
itis evident that in every case they run the risk of the hus 
band’s repudiating obligation, and of finding, when too late, 
that their confidence has been misplaced. 





At aday when the Sucz Canal and Mont Cenis tunnel are 
deemed but the work of tyros in dynamics, in comparison with 
still vaster schemes on foot, the project of Mr. Menuisicr, a 
Frenchman, must not be too hastily adjudged impracticable. 
This gentleman, we read, has recently designed an ingenious 
and striking plan for establishing, in-mid-occan, telegraph 
stations which will afford facilities to vessels crossing the - 
Atlantic to communicate directly with the mainland. He 
recommends the establishment of a telegraph cable between 
St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, and New York, Laving a central 
branch from mid-ocean to Panama, At intermediate distances 

of sixty leagues he proposes that a vertical cable, to which a 
buoy is affixed at the surface of the water, be attached to the 
main cable. Two of these branch cables, he further urges, 
can be attached at the right and Jeft of the main cable, 
distant ten to twenty leagues cach, and forming two crosses 
with the main cable, which would facilitate the sighting of 
the buoys by passing vessels. Furthermore, the buoys being 
numbered, their position in the ocean can he fixed for ready 
discovery by special tables, The buoys serving as a substitute 
for an carth-wire, when a passing ship desires to establish 
communication with Jand, an apparatus on heard is connected 
with the wire of the buoy, and also with the buoy itself, by 
imieans of its two wires, and the desired communication is at 
once available, A certral station being established on a rock 


in Satsuma until the present century, and that there is nu or an island, or a specially moored vessel, a ship in distress, 
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for example, could telegraph for aid to that central station 
and get help thence or have summoned to its aid 
another vessel, then possibly passing the central station. 
The inventor claims to have successfully overcome the 
difficulties in the way of providing a buoy that will be of 
efficient service and competent to resist the destructive cffect 
of the stormy seas. His buoy can be made luminous, so that 
it throws a light by night, and also may be rendered sonorous, 
like a foghorn, and capable of making its whereabouts discov- 
ered in foggy weather with comparative case, The inventor 
does not reveal all the details of the important invention, but 
asserts that its merits have been favorably pronounced upon 
by thoroughly efficient navigators. 





Photography in its improvements is Keeping well in a line 
with other sciences, teste the likenesses taken nuw as conipar- 
ed with those achieved fifteen years ago, and the. landscape 
photography of to-day, sharp in outline and beautifully 
accurate in perspective, with the blurred and inharmonious 
jumbles which characterised the infancy of the applica- 
tion of the Sun’s capacity as a delineator of nature 
It is a marvellous thing that 
can be mathematically 


in her grander aspects. 
cameraic exposures 
intervals briefer than the pulsations of a fly’s wing. 
this feat has been accomplished. 
photographer, has contrived to portray cleven different 
attitudes assumed by a galloping horse in one. stride. 


reduced to 
Yet 


Muybridge, an American 


Parenthetically onc may remark that the oddest part of the 
artist’s demonstration is the fact that, in no one part of that 
stride does the animal assume the conventional position given 
to it by the best drawers of equine energy and pose on the 
race-course or in the hunting-ficld. It is only fair to suppose 
that the flight in rapid motion through, say, cighteen feet 
of space, and the swift variety of gesture assumed ‘by the 
noble beast in that bricf interval, present the magnificent 
picture which is so dear to the lover of equine force and 
beauty, just as the seven prime colors danbed on a wheel pro- 
duce, when the surface is rapidly rotated, a blaze of almost 
pure white. Buta Frenchman hag made even greater pro- 
gress than his American confrere. A Mr. Marey has 


presented, to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, some pictures” 


of birds on the wing, secured in a camera with an exposure, 
itis said, of 4, of a second. Mr. Muybridge’s ‘“ Animals 
in Motion” include birds on the wing, and he shows what we 
believe has never before been depicted, a bird in the air with 
its wings below its body. Mr. Marey’s apparatus is cleverly 
constracted like a rifle, so as to be capable of being raised to 
the eye to take aim and expose. Itis on the principle of Jans- 
sen’s revolver, which makes a series of rapid exposures one 
after the other ; and with this Mr, Marey is able to ‘* secure” 
the bird in various positions. A chronograph regulates the 
‘periods of exposure, which may be as brief as ;A,5 of a 
second. Mr. Marcy proposes to combine a series of the 
photographs thus taken, after the manner of Muybridge, and 
in this way to analyse a bird’s movements and demonstrate 
it in motion, as the American photographer has done with 
his galloping horse. 


We observe that the Fapan Herald, having produced one 
article on the question of opening the country, already takes 
refuge in personalities, We cannot follow our contemporary 
into that arena. He had a bad case, ab origine, but that 
arguments should fail him at so early, a stage of the proceed- 


ings, is not creditable to his ingenuity, 
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HE late Minister of Finance, in his celebrated 
TT “Review of thirteen years’ financial policy,” 
told us that Japan’s indebtedness amounted, in round 
bumbers, to three hundred million yen, and that the 
Government proposed to pay it off in twenty-eight years 
out of the annual revenue alone. | 

There was nothing very startling in this statement. 
It merely pointed toa yearly surplus of ten million yer 
—say, a million and a half sterling. But, it made no 
impression whatsoever on the people. Those that held 
the Treasury's cheques—for fiat notes are nothing else 
—passed them from hand to hand at a price just as much 
depreciated as ever. Nay, what is more, the retirement 
of the Minister who had devised this happy scheme, 
and the conviction that his reserve of fifty-eight mil- 
lions consisted entirely of subtly manipulated figures, 
did nut increase the depreciation. It was evident that 
the holders of the Government's promissory notes had 
ceased to concern themselves about Ministerial pro- 
grammes. ‘The notes circulated without any reference 
to their ultimate redemption. Their value was derived 
entirely from the fact that they circulated. 

Tt is the conviction expressed by this attitude of the 
nation that lies at the root of all Japan’s financial 
troubles. Practical persons no longer believe that the 
Government has any really honest design of redeem- 
ing its liabilities, and practical persons do not, as a 
rule, attach much value to an 1.0.U.”’ over the sig- 
nature of a man who is beyond the reach of the law, 
who may or may not fulfil his engagements, just as he 
pleases, and whose means of doing so are known to be 
very limited. : 

But by what process of reasoning have the people 
concluded to withhold their confidence from the Go- 
vernment? Is their muod the outcome of caprice, or of 
experience? Is the Government the victim of unjust 
suspicion or of its own misdecds ? 

We have more than once pointed out the injustice of 
charging the Emperor's Ministers with dishonesty be- 
cause they resorted to a legitimate and universally 
employed resource in the presence of an imperative 
necessity. ‘The original issue of paper money in 1868 
was nothing more or less than an acknowledgment that 
the Slate owed twenty-five million yen which it could 
not immediately pay. For that amount it declared 
itself liable, and for that amount it handed its creditors 
promissory notes payable in thirteen years. In the 
abstract, no doubt, direct taxation would have been a 
more wholesome policy, but the philosophy of States, 
like that of individuals, has sometimes no choice but to 
be concrote. Rulers may be pardgned if they prefer a 
vitiated currency to riot and rebellion, and for the rest, 
it will be time enough to inveigh against Japan's finan- 
cial improbity when she suffers her affairs to full into 
a moiety of the disorder that once overtook Russia and 
Austria. 

When, however, the Government of the Restoration, 
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in 1868, issued written promises to pay in thirteen 
years, its credit rested on a very insecure basis. It was 
still at war with its own subjects, many of whom be- 
lieved in, aud hoped for, its ultimate defeat. There 
was not much warrant for supposing that when these 
twenty-five million promissory notes matured in 1881, 
the Bank by which they had been issued would be found 
ready to take them up. They therefore fell at once to 
a discount of sixty per cent. Still the calls upon the 
Treasury increased, while its ability to pay remained 
in staté quo. Twelve months later the number of pro- 
missory notes had been doubled, and to reassure their 
holders the Government found it necessary to anticipate 
the period of maturity by eight years. It was pro- 
claimed that the notes should either be redeemed in coin 
by the end of 1872, or that interest at the rate of six 
per cent should be paid on the whole amount in cireula- 
tion. The Slate in short acknowledved ils liability to 
provide funds for meeting its own cheques. 

From that moment the paper currency steadily ap- 
preciated until finally at actually circulated at a pre- 
mium over silver. The Government had definitely de- 
clared itself responsible for its cheques—had promised 
either to pay the principal at an carly date or to allow 
a reasonable rate of interest. 

But when the time for payment came, that promise 
was neither violated nor redeemed: it was evaded. 
Nothing more was said about “six per cent on the 
whole amount in cireulation,” but people were invited 
to buy bonds redeemable within fifteen years at par, and 
bearing, in the meanwhile, interest at the rate of six 
per cent in gold. Morcover this invitation extended to 
Japanese alone; forcign holders of tho Treasury's 
cheques were entirely iguored. Thus instead of carry- 
ing out ils engagement—calling in its promissory 
notes, which now amounted to a hundred million yen, 
or exchanging the whole for interest-bearing bonds— 
the Government devised a compromise by which any 
one having Aiusatse to spare was permitted {o pur- 
chase a chance of receiving silver for his paper at any 
time within fifteen years with a right to interest con- 
siderably below the market rate in the interim. 

In any other country but Japan such a breach of 
faith would probably have entailed serious troubles. 
Here, however, the people, having no representatives to 
formulate their feelings, were slow to givo the latter 
furcible expression. Moreover they had become quite 
reconciled to the fiduciary currency : it did its work as 
well as gold, and was much more convenient. Five 
years before, when there were only twenty-five millions 
in circulation, one hundred Acnxsatsu were required to 
purchase forty dollars: now, with a circulation four 
times as large, their value was more than twice as 
great. 

Thus it fell out that the people did not give them- 
selves any concern for the moment about their altered 
circumstances. Neither did they purchase the new 
bonds, for two very simple reasons, first that they failed 
tosee the advantage of lending their money to the Go- 
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vernment at less than the market rate of interest, and 
second, that the times for redeeming the bonds were 
not fixed but left to depend on the convenience of the 
Treasury, a fashion of engagement which had ceased to 
be thoroughly reliable. : ° 

Things might have remained in this condition for 
any length of time, had not the Satsuma rebellion, 
four years later, recalled the circumstances under which 
Kinsatsu first made their appearance and under which 
they attained their maximum depreciation. Men saw 
the Treasury then increase the volume of the fiat cur- 
rency by sn amount somewhat larger than the origi- 
nal issue of 1868, and this great addition—nearly one 
third of the totdl already in circulation—was not guar- 
anteed by any promise or any undertaking whatsoever. 
From that time depreciation steadily set in, and de- 
preciation has an unhappy trick of intensifying itself. . 
Nature has forbidden that good money and bad shall 
circulate together. In proportion as the latter grows 
worse, it drives the former out with increased rapidily, 
itself deteriorating in a still greater ratio. 

When things had fallen into this condition, it might 
have been expected that large recourse would be had 
to the Specie Bonds. A more favorable speculation 
could scarcely be conceived. The worst that could 
happen .an investor was to find himself, at the 
end of fifteen years, with two hundred and 
fifty dollars for every hundred he had originally ad- 
ventured. Yet in nine years, only five millions of such 
chances were purchased by the people. Obviously the 
bonds had some objectionable features which marred 
their attractions. In theory they seemed an excellent 
vehicle for drawing off the “surplus paper’’: in practice 
they failed signally. 

But little perspicuity is needed to detect thoso ob- 
jectionable features. The bonds were intended to operate 
as a safely valve, thrown into action by one of two 
contingencies—a depreciated currency or a rate of 
interest less than six per cent. They were in no re- 
spect a definite instrument for the resumption of specie 
payments ; in no respect a distinct acknowledgement of 
the Government’s linbility to redeem ils pledges. ‘To 
be that, they ought to have been actual tools of ex- 
change; cheques payable to bearer, and therefore 
capable of passing into circulation at their “present 
value.”’ But they were nothing of the sort. The ori- 
ginal holder of each was registered, and to him alone 
or to his order were the interest and principal pay- 
able. In a word, to purchase these bonds it was 
necessary that a man should have spare money to invest, 
and ‘that he should be prepared to lose the use of his 
principal fora possible period of fifteen years. The 
I'inance Minister's scheme was simply a convenient 
device for enriching capitalists. It had no appreciable 
vffect, nor could have any, on the mass of note-holders. 
liven supposing What the so-called “ surplus papor ” had 
been all withdrawn through this safety valve, the re- 
sidue remained just as far as ever from redemption, 
Whether a man possesses five, or ten, counters, they 
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fre equally valucless to him unless he is assured of his 
ability to exchange them. 

We repeat, therefore, our former statement, that the 
Government's reluctance to acknowledge its liabilities 
is the rapt of the mischief. We have seen Kinsatsu 
fall to a discount of sixty per cent when the total issue 

_ Gid not exceed twenty-five millions, and we have seen 
them rise tos premium when four times that amount 
was in circulation. Yet in the face of these facts Jap- 
anese financiers imagine that they can restore health 
to the whole body of the unsound currency by apply- 
ing the pruning knife to its hypothetical excrescences. 

“What the currency really wants is to have its verity 
as money established by giving it a definite relation to 
the intrinsic money of the world. Burning arbitrary 
quantities of it at arbitrary times is only calculated to 

’ Impair its credit by directing attention to its worth- 
lessness and supposed superfluity. In the cremations 
of Ainsatsu which take place from time to time at the 
Treasury, the majority of persons see only the fate to 
which all the notes they possess must ultimately come, 
while those that are capable of reasoning recognise the 
fruitless annihilation of 2 power which, if properly ap- 
plied, might supply a solid prop for the wholo mass of 
depreciated instability. | 

But in what does that proper application consist ? 
How is the Treasury to set about the reconstruction of 
its credit without actually redeeming its cheques en 
masse? Obviously by acknowledging its liabilities 
and pledging itself to the course pursued by all honest 
debtors, namely, payment by installments. Dismiss- 
ing the alternative of national bankruptcy, it is plain 
that there can be but one end—resumption of specie 
payments—and we need scarcely stop to discuss the 
relative advisability of leaving the mischief unrestrain- 
ed in the interim, or of commencing the cure at once 
and carrying it on gradually. 

There are indeed some persons who maintain that 
the currency discase has passed its acutest phase, and 
that the improvement may now be safely entrusted to 
the intelligence and enterprise of the people. We shall 
be more inclined to believe this when the history of 
the world furnishes even a solitary example in support 
of such a doctrine. A country with an inconvertible 
paper currency is in a_state:ofmoral and material 
collapse; prosperity and ‘Siitegrity are alike im- 
possible there, for the ability to fulfil engage- 
ments depends upon accident, and the profits of 
honest enterprise <lisappear aitogether in the 
fluctuations of the medium of exchange. A large ex- 
pansion of trade and consequent influx of metallic 
money are alteratives, Not restoratives. The presence 
of gold and silver, in Whatever quantities, cannot affect 
the conver{ibility of the curyeney unless those metals 
be definitely devoted to ihat purpose. All that they 

can do is to displace that Currency from the perform- 

ance of: functious for Which it is not fitted. Chief 
among thos functions is foreign commerce, and when 
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foreign commerce carried on with fiat notes, we begin 
to suspect that reason has no place in the controversy. 

This much, however, may be readily admitted, name- 
ly, that the specie value of the Treasury's cheques is 
a matter of no moment. They will do their work 
just as well whether each is worth twenty, fifly or a 
hundred silver sen. Indeed, to restore them at once to 
the last value would be highly inconvenient and caleu- 
luted to produce, in an inverse direction, all the distur- 
bances which have already attended depreciation. This 
is anothor and a very cogent argument in favour of a 
gradual restorative. 

It seems to us therefore that the course to be pursued 
is very clear. Its outlines are already mapped out in 
the specie bonds of which we have spoken above. Re- 
turn to specie payments must be effected by a series of 
redemptions. The first step would be the issue 
of interest-bearing bonds in exchange for Kinsatsu 
to the amount of, say, thirty million yen. - These 
should be redeemable with silver in thirty* years 
by annual sums of two million yen. The bonds 
might be slightly different in form from the notes at 
present in use, but they should be manufactured with. 
a careful regard to convenience of circulation. Those 
lo be liquidated at par would be decided by lot once, 
twice, or even three times per annum, the successful 
numbers being payable in silver on demand. 

The interest would be paid in numbered Kinsatsu, and 
this is an important part of the schome, for it will be 
seen that this interest would ultimately represent the 
Whole paper currency in circulation. - In thirty years 
the total interest paid on bonds worth thirty millions 
at three per cent would amount to seven millions ap- 
proximately. Thus, assuming the volume of the cur- 
rency to be at present 150 millions, these would, in the 
end, be replaced by 35 or 36 millions, a manageable 
sum, for the redemption of which provision could be 
made by the Treasury without much difficulty. 

The denomination of the bonds, as also of the interest 
notes, is of importance. Ofcourse in the abstract the 
size of a note is of no moment provided its issuer be 
solvent, but in the case under examination two points 
present themselves. First, convenience of management 
suggests an inferior limit to the size of the bonds: 
second, by adjusting their denominations as well as 
those of ‘the interest notes, the volume of the active 
currency might bo virtually contracted. Thus, some 
advantage would be taken of the effect which the num- 
ber of notes in circulation exercises upon their value. 
These, however, are incidental considerations. 

But why—it may be asked—why should the Go- 
vernment pledge itself to pay any interest at all? 
Why not replace the whole fiat currency at once by 
notes convertible at intervals and in fixed quantities? 

Such a course, although not without recommenda- 
tion, seems to us less advantageous for several reasons. 
In the first place, it would be well nigh impossible to 
carry eut the annual redemptions by lot with a cur- 


We are told to pul our trust in the healing influence of | Of courso the figures here employed are entirely arbitrary. 
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rency of such dimensions as are required for the ordinary 
purposes of trade. At present fiat notes constitute 
almost the whole bulk of the country’s circulating 
media, and any sudden change in their denominations, 
or any sensible reduction of their mass, could not fail 
to cause serious inconvenience. By the plan proposed, 
twenty or thirty millions would, it is true, be at once 
replaced by bonds or notes of large dimensions—fifty 
or a hundred yen—but these would still circulate, and 
© moment’s reflection will show them originally in the 
hands of persons who have purchased them with un- 
employed capital and who are in a position to usa them 
in transactions adopted to their denominations. Further, 
a reissue of the whole curreney would be a work involv- 
ing considerable expense and much loss of time. The 
operation of redemption could not be undertaken until 
that of reissue was completed, while not only would 
three hundred and sixty-five days hardly suffice for the 
yearly business of liquidation, but the difficulties of 
Subsequent detail would also be insuperable. These 
considerations alone are sufficient to show that the 
only plan immediately applicable to the whole volume 
of the currency, is unconditional resumption of specie 
payments—a plan which, by hyphothesis, is not at 
present feasible. 

In the second place it is most desirable that any 
scheme for the rehabilitation of the depreciated cur- 
rency should also include the recovery, in part at any 
rate, of the specie which depreciation has driven out. 
Specie bonds redeemable at par at anytime within 
fifteen years and paying threc per cent interest, would 
be in themselves a most tempting investmont so long 
as Ainsatsu remain at a heavy discount. But since a 
considerable and progressive appreciation of the fiat 
currency would certainly result from the measure we 
advocate, some further. inducement must be offered to 
foreign speculators. Probably the simplest method of 
effecting this, would beto adopt, in a modified form, 
the Crédit foncier system now employed in Paris. 
The distinguishing feature of that system is that loans 
are effected by it at less than the current rate of interest, 
the money thus saved being divided into prizes of 
various amounts to be drawn for at the periodical liqui- 
dations. For example; the loan of three hundred 
millions of the City of Paris, effected in 1865, is so 
organized that, the interest being at four per cent on 
the nominal capital, the part reserved for the prizes is 
one twelfth of the sum required for the annual service 
of the loan. This fraction is of course variable, but 


its maximum is defined by the consideration that the 


total amount reserved for prizes should always bear a 
very small ratio to the total annuity. If we assume 
that rate at one twelfth, we shall find that the prize 
fund for the first year, in the case under examination, 
would not exceed two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and this, if judiciously distributed, though not 
sufficient to introduce any mischievous eloment, could 
scarcely fail to make the bonds attractive eulside Japan 
as well asin the country ilself. It might reasonably 
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be expected that many foreigners—the Chinese most 
of all, perhaps,—would, under such circumstances, 
become holders of Japanese paper, thus restoring to the 
country a portion of the specie it has lost, and at the 
same time helping to re-establish tho national credit. 
It need scarcely be observed that this scheme is 
entirely free from the objectionable features of a lottery. 
No risk whatever ig, incurred. An investor does not 
even lose the use of his notes, but merely exchanges 
them for others of larger denominations. The rate of 
interest indeed is small compared with the rates which 
rule at present in Japan, but that is a question affect- 
ing foreign speculators alone. Even for them, too, three 
per cent on stock constantly appreciating, with the 
contingency of a substantial prize, would constitute 
an investment more tharf commonly favorable, while, so 
far asthe Japanese are concerned, whatever interest 
they receive, whether one, two, or three per cent, is so 
much absolute gain as compared with their-present 
condition. 


The idea of fixing an amount for the first redemption 
may seem exceptionable, inasmuch as the portion of 
the currency not directly affected would then be in 
a worse plight than ever. This, however, is a difficulty 
which could not make itself felt unless that amount 
were not only fixed but final—a hypothesis which 
might be dismissed at once by placing on the market 
annually the bonds redeemed during the preceding 
year. Tho Trensury’s liability would thus remain a 
constant quantity until the whole work was completed. 

On the pecuniary advantages that would result to. 
the country from a rehabilitation of the currency, it is. 
unnecessary to dwell. Neither need we repeat what we 
hare so often said before, that both sound trade and com- 
mercial morality are impossible under existing condi- 
tions. It will be enough to observe that indifferent 
finance—or perhaps, to speak more correctly, financial 
indifference—is the most pregnant source of peril on 
the political horizon at present. Sooner or later the 
people must come to see that they owe neither faith nor 
allegiavee to rulers who leave them to work with tools 
so faulty that no worthy result isattainable. If onthe 
other hand, the system here suggested were inaugu- 
rated, the interest of the whole uation would centre in 
tho stability of the Government and in the cousumma- 
tion of its financial reforms. The day is past when 
public confidence in the currency can be recalled by a 
mere declaration of intention. The fiat notes have 
ceased to be real money, aud they cannot be restored to 
their lost rank by anything less than a substantial 
and practical acknowledgment of their issuers’ liability 
to redeem them. The subject is environed. with diffi- 
culties, and it is not without hesitation that we venture 
to formniate a scheme. Writers have hitherto con- 
{fined themselves to indicating the evil without attempt- 
ing to devise aremedy, a role too indolent to bo of 
much benefit to anybody. We do not underestimate 
the danger of rashly inaugurating any system of re- 
demption before the means of thoroughly completing it 
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are assured, but our proposal contemplates nothing that 
need tax the resources of the State beyond easy eudur- 
ance, and it must not be forgotten that the evil, grow- 
ing by neglect, is already of such magnitude that any 
abnormal contingency might render it totally unman- 
ageable. : 


ee ee 


PAST AND PRESENT. 





United and peaccable, taught to give due worship to the Gods, due 
obedience tothe lans, due subacission to their superiors, due love and 
avgard to their neighbours, civil, obliging, virtuous; in art ana 
industry ereclling all other nations; possessed of an crecllent 
country enriched by mutual trade and commerce among themselves ; 
courageous, abundantly supplicd with all the necessaries of life ; 
withal enjoying the fruits of peace and tranquillity, 

K2MPFER, History of Japan. 


—————— 


HESE words were indited very nearly two cen- 
T turies ago : how many of us would be found to 
indorse them to-day? 

In 1850 a writer of considerable note commented 
with some surprise on the remarkable change that had 
taken place in the character of. the relations furmerly 
subsisting and of those then subsisting between the 
Empire of Japan and the Western Hemisphere. Tho 
circumstances of our early intercourse with that 
Empire exhibited its government and people in 
the most: favorable light, and every record, from the 
history of Ortelius to the log of Her Majesty’s ship 
Samarang, concurred in attributing to the Japanese 
high-bred courtesy, refined liberality in principle, and 
generous hospitality in practice. From the middle of 
the seventeenth century, however, people began to for- 
get this gool report, and to remember only that ex- 
clusiveness had become an element in tho polity of the 
empire, until at last Japan came to bo regarded as a 
mean, selfish, and arbitrary country, which acted un- 
generously towards the foreigner by depriving him of 
the just reward of commercial enterprise, and inflicted 
injustice on the native by depriving him of commodo- 
ties with which the foreigner was willing to supply 
him. 

The same historian, writing now in 1882, would have 
to record another change; would have to tell that, 
whereas Europeans in Europe think to-day as Keampfer 
and Sidotti thought, Europeans in Japan share the 
ideas of Parker and Reed. 

It would perhaps bo of little use at present to discuss 
the nature of the medium by which this latter opinion 
is reflected among us. We may recur to this part of 
the question at some future date, but meanwhile it will 
not be amiss to consider for a moment whether the 
much vaunted ‘interference of civilized nations ”’ 
which brought us here in 1856, was entirely warrant- 
ed by Japan’s conduct, or whether we ourselves had not 
sowed the seeds of the necessity. 

The Portuguese were the first to visit Japan in 1542, 
and they were followed at a brief interval by the Span- 
lards. Both nationals set themselves to make converts und 
Money with equal zeat, the result being that in little 


Japanese worshipped the Virgin. Japan was mar- 
vellously tolerant In those days. She had nothing iu 
common with the burnings and torturings that civiliz- 
ed Europe made use of to hasten the passage of © 
heretics to hell. Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, 
travelling here in 1608 afler his shipwreck, tells us 
in one breath of an ‘accursed spot’’ where were 
preserved certain “infamous relics”’—the ashes of 
Taiko—and in the next, unconscious of the moral hig 
story conveys, describes how there were thirty-five 
sects of Buddhism in Japan, and how when the Bud- 
dhist priests prayed Nobunaga to expel the monks, that 
prince replied :—‘‘ Where thirty-five sects can he 
toterated, we can. easily bear with thirty-six: leave 
the strangers in peace.” Moreover, this mag naminity 
was consistent, for even when the Roman ecclesiastics 
and the nativa converts were under the ban of the 
State, neither the members of the English and Dutch 
factories nor the lay-members of the Roman Chureh 
were subjected to any inconvenience on account of their 
creed. In a word the Government of Japan exhibited 
far more liberality towards foreign nations than the 
nations of Kurope exhibited towards each other. 

Nevertheless we find that these very Portuguese and 
Spaniards, having been freely permitted to erect, in the 
principal cities of the empire, edifices for the celebra- 
tion of divine worship according to the ritual of the 
Roman Church, and to establish numerous institutions 
for the instruction of their- neophytes—these very 
Portuguese and Spaniards did not hesitate to “suo 
Tyeyasu daily to cut off’’ Will Adams and hig com- 
rades, assuring him that by some such deterrent 
example alone could he save his country from becom- 
ing the prey of robbing nations. How many Western ° 
princes, of that time, would have repliéd to this advice 
that, as yet, the strangers “had not doen to him 
nor to none of his lande any harme or dammage : 
therefore against Reason and Iustice to put them to 
death”? How many Western princes would have 
dismissed the joint memorial of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese with a declaration that if *“ devils from 
hell” were to visit the realm they should be treated 
like ‘‘ angels from heaven” so long as they conformed 
to the laws of the land? In truth the conduct of the 
Japanese contrasted most favorably with that of their 
visitors. 

For no less than forty-five years, then, these fanati- 
cal foreigners from Spain and Portugal lived perfectly 
unmolested in Japan, during which time they displayed 
their gratitude for Japaneso toleration by endeavouring 
forcibly to subvert the religion of the empire, destroy- 
ing in the course of their operations throa thousand 
temples and priests’ houses. No wonder that Taiko 
found himself obliged to put five questions to Father 
Cuello, the viee-Provincial ofthe Portuguese, namely :— 
First, why he and his asgociates forced their creed on . 





1 Charlevoix, eulogizing Frangois Civan, King of Bungo, says:— 
“On peut juger de sou zéle pour le salt des Ames, par ce que 
disvient les missionaires, qui lavoient Je plus pratique, & scavoir 

par le nombre de temples et des maisons de Bonzes 


More than a quarter of a century nearly two millions of | qwil renversa, et que quelques-uns font monter & trois mille.” 
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the subjects of the empire? Second, why they incited 


their disciples to destroy the national temples? Third, 
why they persecuted the bonzes? Fourth, why they 
and the rest of their nation used for food animals use- 
‘ful to man, such as oxen and cows; and, fifth, why they 
permitted tho merchants of their nation to traffic in 
his subjects and carry them away as slaves to India? 
Certain persons may possibly say that all those 
queries were dictated by an anti-forcign feeling; that 
they had their origin in slanders, just a3 every in- 
convenient incident of our career in Japan to-day is 
referred to some sinister scheme on the part of the 
Government. The best reply to this is the defence set 
up by the vice-Provincial himself. The missionaries 
were not accountable, he said, if under the influence 
of holy zeal their disciples destroyed the temples of the 
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ecclesiastics, they wore at liberty to remain in the em- 
pire and to pursue their usual avocations. Taiko con- 
tented himself at first with words. The missionaries 
look no notice of the edict, and were not subjected to 
any penalty. ; 

The corsequence of this forbearance was fresh disor- 
dors of an aggravated character. Active interference 
became unavoidable, and some sovere examples were 
made. But the converts to the “new Jaw’”’ were not 
to be thus deterred. Their covduct was still marked 
by turbulent hostility to the State, and further 
“examples ’’ were the result. 

Things were in this state when Taiko died. His 
moderation had been requited after a fashion that was 
not calculated to encourage his successors in a similar 
Still less enleulated was the conduct of “some 


policy. 
false gods of the country: the bonzes were only | Fransciscan friars, whom the governor of the Manillas 
persecuted by having the absurdities they taught ex-jin the Phillipine islands had sent up as his ambassa- 
posed : the use, for food, of the flesh of oxen and cows|dors to the emperor, and who did, during the whole 
was not an intentional offence, but an errer committed | time of their abode in the country, preach oponly in the 
in ignorance, which, being disapproved, would not be! public streels of Miaco, where they resided ; aud where 
repeated ; and, finally, the traffic in human flesh carried | of their own accord and contrary to the imperial com- 
on by the traders was in opposition to the wishes of | mands, they did build a church ’’—-proceedings which 
the missionaries. Kaempfer justly describes as “untimely and impru- 

The astute Tuiko must have been edified by this | dent,” and which led (o fatal consequences. The priests 
defence. He may well have thought that if a mau | wero again ordered to quit the empire without delay, 
who sets a house on fire is not responsible for ils !and again they ignored the order. Assuming various 
burning, neither were the missionaries accountable for | disguises, the majority of them dispersed throughout 
the lawless zeal of their disciples: he may well have the country, avowedly for the purpose of “ gathering 
thought that the destruction of a man's dwelling is | up the fold of Christ.”. How they went about this 
not a necessary step towards controverting his doctrine: | «‘ eathering up” process, there is no evidence to show. 
he may well have thought that forty-five years ought | All we know is that, simultaneously with their dis- 
{o have made the commonest customs of Japan familiar persion, numerous and extensive riots on the part of 
to the straugers ; and he may well have thought that | the Christian converts broke out, and that thercupon 
power which could visit the slightest ritualistic irregu-, there ensued, on tho part of the State, a persecution 
larity with prison or the stake might also have sulliccd | geareely paralleled in atrocity. Thus affairs continued 
to prevent a traffic in human flesh. Whatever his 


until 1637, when the Dutch Jaid beforo the Japanese 
thoughts may have been, however, his act was to issue 


authorities a correspondence, alleged to have been 


an edict pronouncing sentence of perpetual exclusion 
against tho European priests, ordering that all crosses 
and churches should berazed, and threatening withdeath 
and exile converts to the Christian faith who did not 
abandon the new creed. Plainly the Government of 
Japan was willing to tolerate any form of religion 
which did not interfere with the maintenance of Jaw 
and order.? 


Nevertheless the only part of this terrible edict to 
which effect was given, was a liberal and just discri- 


carried on with Portugal, purporting to ineite that 
power to send forees to Japan, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of aiding the native Christians, but really for 
the conquest of the empire. Charlovoix, the Jesuit 
author, declares that this correspondence was not 
genuine, but its authenticity is said to have been con- 
firmed at the time by certain discoveries. Genuine or 
forged, however, it imposed upon the Japanese. All 
European residents except tho Dutch® were expelled 
from the Empire; the promulgation of Christian doc- 


mination relating to traders, who were told that not |trines was forbidden, and all natives were prohibited 


being implicated in the disorders charged against the | 


—_—_— 


* In reply to aremonstrance on behalf of the forefen pricsts ad- 
dressed to Taiko by the Viceroy of Goa in 1592, the former, 
having explained that the strict? obseraance of the law is essential, 


not only for the maintenance of tranquillity within the realm, | 
but to secure respect from without, ¢oes on to say that ‘‘the | 
eat from Europe had traversed the country aecompanicd by | 


arge bands of disorderly persons, to the destruction of peace and 
good order and in violation of the law; that they had cndeaveur- 


made no seec:ct of their design to elect the conquest of the 
country, as had been the erase in the Viabippines.” Taiko eon- 
cluded by asking the Viceroy’s envoy what he should do if the 


from quitting the country, or from returning if they 
quitted it. In the words of Kampfer, *‘ Japan was 
shut up.” 

The correspondence of Will Adams, tho diary of Cap- 
tain Cock, and the history of Kempfer, all concur in 


lattributing the insubordinate conduct of the native 
el to seduce his subjects from their allegiance, and that they | 


—— £2 sis | . 
Christians to the ageney of the pricsis, Wao are 
represented as having been demoralized and avari- 


Buddhist priests were to visit Portugal aud behave in a similar | 10US 3 men who did net serupie to make their holy 


fashion—a query that might be usefully propounded in many 
cases to-day alsu. 
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| ° Tue English had already withdrawn voluntarily. 
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ealling subservient to their w vlity interests by the | time suerished the natural, and certainly proper, ambition of 


keen pursuit of traffic: who interfered ambitiously 


| 


with tho rights of the state, and exhibited an inso-| 


lent disregard of the laws: who “not only put them- 
selves on an equal footing with tho Sreatest men of 
the empire, but, swelled with ecclesiastical pride, 
fancied that a superior rank was nothing but their 
due.” And jf this evidence, as coming from Protestant 
sources be held unreliable, if, also, that of the Japanese 


princes be counted ex parte, wo have tho testimony of | 


who declares that the 
“ paturellement 


Charlevoix, himself a Jesuit, 

Japanese rulers were men 
Tcquité ct de modération,” into whose minds imistrust 
nnd suspicion were introduced by a combination of 
powerful causes, namoly; the commercial jealousy ex- 
isting between the Portuguese and Spaniards, and the 
arts to which each had recourse to supplant the other : 
various scandalous proceedings and gross indiscretions 
on the part of the Castilians, and the calumnies of the 
Duteb, whieh “ dun mcme coup renrersaient le com- 
merce des Catholiques, et le Christianisme au Japan. 
With these facts before us let us once and for all 
abandon the unjust notion that tha policy of seclusion 
adopted by Japan from the middle of the seventeenth 
century was the outcome of her own unbiassed pre- 
judice against foreign intercourse. Nothing in history 
supports such a theory. That we entertain it at all is 
sufficient to bring some of our other suspicions into 
discredit, and it is not impossible thal, if we examined 
ourselves a little more honestly, we should judge the 
Javanese with much less harshness. 
ie be continued.) 
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To THE Eprror or rie “ Javan WEEKLY Malt.” 

Sik :—Tho evils wrought by the misdirected advocacy of 
indiscreet friends have long been proverbial. Of all persons 
who have suffered from such injudicious championship, none is 
entitled to more commiscration than the present worthy Am- 
erican Consul-general in Shanghai; a gentleinan whose name, I 
believe, is warmly and sincerely esteemed in the community 
where he dwells, but who is brought into something like actual 
disrepute by tho indecornm of a recent attempt to maynify 
him in the editorial columns of the North China Herald, As 
is not uncommon with unskilful eulogists, the crror of super- 
fluons exaltation is accompanied by disparagement of fancied 
rivals, by awkward parallels, and by odious conparisons of a 
kind that cun inflict injury only where they are clumsily in- 
tended to confer benefit. But for these discourtcous reflections 
upon other parties, the North China LMerald’s demonstration 
might be passed in silence. Charity to the only individual 
likely to be harnied by it, would dictate such a disinissal; but 
the general insulence displayed, and the reckless treatment of 
bersons and topics concerning which the writer is at least us 
Ignorant as he is impertinent, appear lo me to call for a rebuke 
Which shall Le as eficetive as is possible, without adding boo 
Royerely to the embarrassment under 
OVer-Z: talous ‘ 


Which the victim of his 
landation already lidior, 

A few preliminary words are necessary to explain the sitna- 
tion, Jud: 3¢ Denny, formeriy Consul: ef the Untied Soates at 


Tientsin aud vow Consul-general at Shanghai, has tor some 
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rising to the post of Minister at Peking. He has been regarded 
by those whose judgment is cutitled to confidence, as thoroughly 
qualified for that cflico. He has, probably, received “private 
assurances, from influential quarters, that his aspirations would 
be supported, under certain conditions, aud if circumstances 
shonld render that support practicable. To a measurable 
extent, he had grounds for hoping that the path of promotion 
would be made easy for him, Ile never, at any time, had war- 
rant for believing that the appointment was absolutely promised 
to him ;—for the simple reason that no one but the President 
of the United States has the power to make such a promise, 
Nevertheless, it has been well known in Washington that a 
strong and almost unequalled influence was exerted in his 
favor. It was among ths carnest desives of a very eminent 
American citizen that Judyo Denny should succeed Minister 
Angell, Still, it was not his first and paramount desire,— 
to which cireumstance Judge Denny's failure to receive 
the nomination may be attributed. It has been stated in offi- 
cial cireles in Washington,—andI may be pardoned for saying 
that I know the statement to be true,—that Judge Denny's fit- 
ness for the appointment was cordially affirmed by a personage 
whose approval is always flattering, and that the affirmation 
was never withdrawn, But it unfortunately happenéd that 
certain contingent arrangements could not bo effected, and 
Judge Denny's name was regretfully laid aside. That is the 
plain story of the casy, as Judge Denny himsclf will not be dis- 
inclined to helieve. 

And now comes forward the editor of the North China Jerald 
With a prolonged wail, not only over the disappointment of his 
profess, Dut also over the appointments of Amcrican officials 
in general, and that of the chosen incumbent in parlicu- 
Jar, I bes to have it understood that T do not believe Judge 
Denny is ieanatitc for this outery of lamentation ; but I must 
yet say that its tone aud its method are precisely calculated to 
impose upon the casual reader the assurance that he did inspire 
it, and did supply a good share of the material of which it is 
composed, This is not the least part of the mischief which the 
blundering editor has inflicted. Although it may be totally 
unjust, many who are unacquainted with Judge Denny's charac- 
ler will be unable to resist the impression that the North China 
Herald's most important statements of alleged facts could have 
proceeded from nobody but the person least justified in impart- 
ing them. How, for example, shall a stranger avoid asking 
who, except Judgo Donny, could have told tho writer what 
Gencral Grant had or had not bound himself to do on the 
Judgo’s behalf? It is true that, to the initiated, the extreme 
positiveness of the pretended pledge would prove it to be ficti- 
tious; but all are not aware how impossible it would be for 
General Grant to commit himself to an absolute promiso 
which he could not personaily execute. With a considerable 
number the conclusion must be irresistible, that this vehe- 
ment supporter of Judge Denny's claims had direct authority 
for what he asserted. With a still larger number, the convic- 
tion must bo firm that the officious pleader is at least so far 
in the confidence of the man he wishes to advance as to be 
able to consult him respecting the truth or falschold of that one 
exivaordinary allegation. Judge Denny's nearest friends can 
hardly deny that nothing could well have Lappened more un- 
fortunate for his reputation, in the finer and more delicate 
sense, than the publication of the unjustifiable assertion that 
General Grant had prematurely placed the Peking mission at 
his disposal. 

Haying shown how the editor of the North China Ierald has 
succecded in putiing the Consul-gyneral of the United States in 
a painfully false position, [beg to call alteniion to the utter 
ridiculousness of the attitude in which he has placed himself, 
while posing as a lofty eensor of the American diplomatic 
system, and disivibuting shafts of contumely against all Ameri- 
ais whose names ib ean,—or thinks he can,—eall to 
:o Amenl- 


ran othe: 
s forth with the Ranilew erificisin of t! 
with as mach ovizinality as if all 


1-20 Sala GA and deplored the 


mind, bbe se: 


can civil service, un oar of 
sensible Americans had not long a 
evil. Dropping generalities, he enters the region of personality, 


in (hese words :—‘ My. Juha C. Myers was a Nebraska lawyer ; 
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Lowell Mason bus achieved a world-wide popularity for 
witty duggrel, and Mr. Russell Young is the correspondent 
of n daily newspaper.” This, bo it understood, is put 
forward as a convincing illustration of the worthlessness of the 
American system, and as a sort of argument that people of 
Mr. Young’s stamp should have no place in the ranks of 
diplomacy. I might incidentally inquire, since the editor's 
whole purpose is to clevate Judge Denny at tho expense of 
others of his countrymen, whether the conditions of that 
geoutleman’s home life were conspicuously superior to thoso of 
lawyers, presidents of universities, poets or journalists ? Passing 
over this piece of boomerang play, I desire to ask, what judy- 
ment should be declared against a writer, who, in the 
course of an attack upon usages and individuals, shows )imself 
at once unacquainted with the usages, and ignorant of the very 
names of the individuals? Who is Mr. Lowell Mason? Does 
any body know, in this neighbourhood? Very few, I fancy. 
Certainly not the editor of the North China Herald. And 
whom do you imagine, he thinks he is talking about? Why, 
no less a person, if you please, than James Ruescll Lowell, 
whom he has heard of only as a composer of “ witty dozgrel,” 
but whom the entire world of literature and philosophy knows 
as ond of the noblest poets of the age; one of the purest 
philanthropists that ever brightened the hopes of humanity, an 
honored member of the faculty of America’s first university , 
and a diplomatist who has mado his record in more than one 
European capital. ‘his eminent man, now Envoy of the 
United States to Great Britain, becomes, translated into the 
language of the North China Icrald, ‘Mr. Lowell Mason,” an 
autbor of ‘‘ witty doggrel.” Surely enough, he did produce 
those masterpieces of pungent, virile humor, the “ Biglow 
Papers; ” but if theso are “ willy doggrel,” then  witly dogerel” 
takes its place as an agent of destiny, and as a political force 
that helps to shape the growth of nations. ‘ Lowell Mason,” 
indeed! Now I think of it, there was once a Lowell Mason, a 
sombre old-fashioned party, who made the music of hymn- 
books for many along year; but what ever mixed him up in 
the mind of the North China Herald with the brilliant ornament 
of European and American society, the United States Minister 
to Eugland, is, as Lord Dundreary would remark, one of those 
things that no fellow can find out. However, there it is; let 
him read the riddle who can, and then deliver his opinion as to 
the propriety of such a bungler’s making himself heard on the 
question under consideration. 

Although the attempt to perform diplomatic or cotisular du- 
ties by any but those duly chosen by competitive examination for 
the work, and rigorously trained afterward, is scoffed at by the 
Shanghai editor, it is obvious that journalists are the particular 
objects of his contempt. He is opposed to Mr. Young chiefly be- 
cause he is “ the correspondent of a daily newspaper.” And then 
he wants to know “ what would be thought if Edmund Yates, 
or George Augustus Sala, were nominated the successor of Sir 
Thomas Wade?” It is singular to find this sort of stale depre- 
ciation in the editorml columns of a respectable journal, when 
the world at large has become pretty well confirmed in the 
view that tho true editorial faculty probably combinos a greater 
variety and higher quality of intellectual endowments than any 
occupation now known among men. It would almost bo a waste 
of time to specify examples of newspaper writers who have 
proved themselves capable of distinction in any career. A 
hasty glance, however, will not be amiss. Has our contem- 
porary heard of that Chancellor of the Exchequer who, before 
he shrunk into the House of Lords, was known as Robert 
Lowe, the leader-writer of the Ziucs? Or of Sir Charles 
Dilke, now foreign under-Sccretary, once edilor of the 
althenwun? Hab’ he any recollection of what the younger 
days of Disraeli were 2? Would 
if Labouchere were to return 
his earlier years ? 


he start with amazement 
ty) the diplomatic life of 
Docs the remembrance that Thacicray. 
qualified himself for a Seeretaryship of Legation unhingo 
him? Is le aware thai numbers of the best men now in Par- 
liament are, or have besn, membors of the eraft he affee:s to 
despise? Lfit were possible lo suppose him (after the “ Lowell 
Mason” revelation) anything but densely ignorant of American 
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affairs, a long list of similar significance in that country might 


occur to him, But it is not possible. Every paragraph he has 
to say about Mr. Young's appointment affords evidence of that. 
He assumes tho possibility that the new Minister may continue 
his labors as correspondent of thea New York ITerald after his 
arrival in Peking ; wheroas an express provision is made by 
law against such a combination, As regards Mr. Young him- 
self, his lack of knowledge almost reaches the point of the 
* Lowell Mason" manifestation. He has. heard of him only as 
a“ newspaper correspondent.” ‘That, of itself, is no contempti- 
ble position to hold, as will be acknowledged by those who can 
estimate the work done by men like Russell, Stanley, Forbes, 
Smalley, and a host of others ; but,as matter of simple fact, I 
may mention that Mr. Young has for years occupied a station 
second to none that is known in journalism, in any land. His 
Inbors as “ correspondent” have been few, within the Jast dozen 
years, during which time he has stood at the head of the. edito- 
rial corps in the foremost journal of America. So far as power, 
influence, and reputation are concerned, his position at home 
is immeasurably superior to that which the mission to China, 
or to any nation on earth, could give him, If anyone sup- 
poses that a man of Mr. Young's stature could be in the slightest 
degree advanced, either in dignity, strength or prosperity by the 
appointment he has accepted, he is under a worse illusion than 
that of the Shanghai editor when he thought ‘“ Lowell Mason,” 
the defunct psalin-singer, was tho live anthor of the “ Biglow 
Papers,” and Minister near the Court of St. James. There can 
be no guin to Mr. Young in such an exile as that to which he has 
cousented, If the truth could be kuown, it would probably be 
learned that he has sacrificed much to mect the wishes of a 
valued and honored friend. Impelled by a sense of duty, he 
Ivaves every comfort that civilization can give, with associa- 
tions of ease and refinement, and surrenders his post as an 
active leader in the world’s busiest progress, to spend a weary 
course of years in a land whore the surroundings, to speal 
mildly, are not lively; where time, when not relieved by 
toil, is of leaden weight, and where he runs the dire risk of 
meeting editors who will talk to him about “ Lowell Mason,” 
a writer of “witty doggrel,” under the hallucination that 
they aré discussing his brother in diplomacy, tho American 
Envoy in London. 
I am, Si’, Yours truly, 
A CHANCE OBSERVER. 

Yokobama, May 24th, 1832. 

P.S.—You will perhaps think I place unnecessary sttess 
upon the confounding of Mr. Russell Lowell with Mr. Lowell 
Mason. I hope to be pardoned ifI do. The truth is, that it is 
a imasterpicce of unconscious drollery. Americans should 
almost be grateful to the editor of the North China Herald for 
giving them such a piece of exquisite absurdity to chuckle over. 
But there is a substantial reason for keeping it well to tho 
front. The accidental mistake of a modest writer should, and 
doubtless would, be overlooked without a thought. Bet when 
an “able editor” mounts the platform of impeccable authority, 
and proceeds to instruct the world with the confident air of 
Dryden’s Alexander, he must not complain if his pretences are 
exposed and his presumption ridiculed. Moreover, it is casy 
enough to see that this particular editor is one of those who, if 
wsimilar slip were made on the other side, would caracole and 
cackle with gice. What joy it would be to him to find in 
some American newspaper, for example, a reference to Lyon 
Playfair, the British ambassador in Paris; or to Thornton 
Hunt, the late minister at Washington. There is just as much 
of Lord Lyens about Dr. Playfair, or of ‘Thornton Hunt about 
Thornton the diplomatist, as of Lowell Mason about Russell 
Lowell ;—just as much, and no mere. Nebody compelled the 
North Ching Uerald expounder to meddle with subjects and 
names of which lo is utterly ignorant; but, having gra- 
tuitously meddled with them, it is his own fault if he gets his 
fingers burned. 





S PATIENCE” FOR TILE LTOKLYO PUBLIC. 

~JarPan WHeee.y ATA." 
miRn—L beheve I represent the majority of foreign residents int 

Tokiyo, when I stule that much chagrin is Lulu becuuse of their 
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inability to listen to even a single performance of ‘ Patience ;” 
and that they would welcome, as a valuable privilege, any 
prospect of hearing the Choral Society's interpretation of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's Inteat work. The lateness of the even- 
ing representations in Yokobama, is an absolute bar to those 
of us who are required to pass the night in their own homes ; 
and even if a special train could be obtained, the, hour of re- 
turn to Tokiyo would be long past midnight. Is there no pos- 
sibility that an afternoon performanco might, for once, be given F 
Iam confident that, if a subscription were opened, a sale of 
tickets could be ensured, large enough to give satisfaction to 
all concerned in the management. Few would object if the 
charge for admission were higher than the regular rates. I 
have no doubt that the Choral Society could secure a material 
addition to their funds, and I know they would confer an 
immense giatification, if arrangements could be made for a day 
performance of “ Patience,” either in Yokohama or, perhaps, at 
the Shintomiza Theatro in Tokiyo. 
Tam, Yours truly, 
ONE WHO HAS NEED OF PATIENCE. 
Tokiyo, May 27th, 1882. 





To THE Epitor or Tue “Jaran Daity Main.” 

Sin,—The Gazette has energetically exhorted the Yokohama 
public to eslablish a Washing Company, an Electric light Com- 
pany, and threatened the male members of the community 
with ignominious exposure unless they subscribe to provide a 
Ladies’ Bathing Place. 

Following this lead, I beg to urge. the necessity of promptly 
erecting a Lunatic Asylum in Yokohama, with special provision 
for the comfort of demented scribblers. 

Soliciting your influential support to this proposal, 

; I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
NON COMPOS. 

Yokohama, May 25th, 1882. 

P.S.— As every schoolboy knows” the bathing barge said 
by the Gazelle to be in the possession of the Boat Club was, 
alas! completcly destroyed by fire some time age. 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 
BLING THE STORY OF THE PRINCESS SAVITRI. 


(FROM THE THID BOOK OF THE MAHABHARATA) 


Theo story of Savitri—of which there is here for the first 
time translated from the Sanskrit the more interesting and 
poetical porlion—oceurs as an episode in the Vana Parva of the 
Mahibhirata, toward the conclusion of that book. It is re- 
counted by the ange Markandeya to the Pandu princes, then 
sojourning in the Great Lorest, as an example of what may be 
accomplished by a virtuous woman inspired by “love that 
strongor is than death.” ‘The original, with its curious pictures 
of antique times, is older than Homer. 

Markandeya told them how there was once a good and 
famous King of the Mdras who enjoyed every happy fortune 
except the possession of offspring. The lack of children sad- 
dened his declining years, and he sought by ponances and ro- 
ligious observances to oblain the favor of Brahm’ in this 
reygard. His prayers were heard, and his Queen bore him a 
daughter, who was named Savilri. She grew up beautiful as 
Lakshmi, the (Goddess of Grace and Prosperity, and as 
pure in heart and sweet in nature and manners us she was fair. 
None of the neighboring kings or princes veninred to aspire 
to the hand of su surpassing 2 damsel, so her royal father Jett 
the choice of a husband to herself. The Princess, with this 
view, quitted her home for a time, travelling in a golden 
chariot, escorted by many altendants, and atter some wander- 
ing entered a wooded country, where she met the Prince 
Satyavdn, son of King Dyumutsena, who was living there in 
retirement, amid pious observances, lis father, who was blind, 
having been driven from his throne. The Prince and Princess 
fellin love with each other, and she returns heme to c.n.u- 
municule the news of h&r clieica, At her father’s paince she 
meets a holy seer, Narda, who, aponiearninge the naiae and 
lineage of the lover to whom Saviert aes betrothed herself be- 
wails her selection, Te adnuts that Satyavau is as deserving 
aus he is handsome and manly, a Princo in every way noble, 
genorons, anid valiant, true to all dutios and tender in all rela- 
tions Of life. Buta fatal shadow darkeis the youth of Sayiiri 
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She has chosen for good or ill, and will abide by it. 


[May 27, 1889. 








if she unites hersclf with him. The Prince is doomed to die 
on the first anniversary of his wedding day, and no care, no 


caution, no affeetion, will be able to avert such a doom, ‘This 
awful warning is confided to Savitri and her father only. ‘Lhe 


latter cutreats his daughter to make another and happier 
choice, but the Princess answers that in giving her heart and 
promise she has already become in honor and virtue the wife 
of Satyavin, A maid must make one troth and one only. 
If evil 
awaits her Prince, she will share if she can not lighten or 
divert it; and if he must die so soon, she will make happy 
what remains to him of existence. The holy seer Narada 
approves this determination, which he pronounces virtuous 
and becoming, and the sad secret is imparted to noue, not 
even to Satyaydn, or his father and mother, when the 
Princess is conducted to the wood to be married there. 
She is taken to her future home by the King, her father, 
who converses with King Dyumutsena in his pious retire- 
ment, aud consoles him for his grief because, being driven 
from his kingdom, he is unable to cclebrate the nuptials 
With fitting magnificence. his can be excused, since Sat- 
yavan’s line is illustrious, and the Prince himself so wor- 
thy; the two Kings have, moreover, been frieuds and allies 
in former days. 

But Savitri, left a bride in this sylvan court, must now lead 
a life very different from that of the old splendor and com- 
fort at the capital of the Madras, The Prince her husband, 


amid his parents and friends, mingles pious observances with 


the pursuits of a woodman and hunter, and the Priucess 
lays aside her jewels and costly dresses to follow simple 
duiies and pleasures, attired in robes of woven black fibre, 
such as ascetics wear. Lut everybody learns to praise and 
admire her because of her goodness and great qualities, 
while the deep love which grows up between the youthful 
pair renders the wood a paradise for Satyayfin, and would 
make life delightful to Savitri? but for the dreadful predic- 
tions which Narada had confided to her. Sometimes, in the 
wrins of the Prince, lovo and pleasure make her moment- 
arily happy ; but as the year of wedded bliss draws nearer 
aud nearer to its close, the gloom of her terrible secret 
darkens cruolly over the heart of the young wife. The San- 
skrit verses go forward as follows: 


Now when the pleasant days were passed which brought 
The day of doom, and Satyavin must die 
(l’or hour by hour the Princess counted them, 
Keeping the words of Narada at heart), 
Bethinking on the fourth noon he should die, 
Slie set herself to make the ‘** Vhreefold Fast,” 
Three days and nights sans meat and driuk and sleep, 
Which when the King Dyumuitsena heard, 
Sorrowful he arose, aud spake her thus : 
‘* Danghter, a heavy task thou takest on : 
Tlardly the saintliest soul might such abide.” 
But Savitri gave answer: ‘‘lIave no heed; 
What I do set myself I will perform. 
The vow is made, and I shall kcep the vow.” 
‘‘1f it be made,” he said, ‘‘ it must be kept ; 
We can not bid thee break thy word, ounce given.” 
With that the King forbade not, and she sat 
Still, as though carved in wood, three days and nights. 
Sut when the third night passed, and brought the day. 
Wereon her lord must die, she rose betimes, 
Made offering on the altar-flames, and spoke 
Softly the morning prayers ; then, with clasped hands 
Laid on her bosom, meekly came to greet 
The King and Queen, and lowlily salute 
The gray-haired Bralmans. ‘Thetcupon those saints, 
Resident in the wood, made answer mild 
Unto the Princess : ‘‘ Be it well with thee, 
And with thy lord, for these good deeds of thine !” 
“ May it be well!’ she answered, in her heart 
Full mournfully the hour of fate awaiting 
Foretuld of Narad. 


Then they said to her: . 
“ Daughter, thy vow is kept. Come now and eat.” 
But Savitri replied : ‘‘ When the sun sinks 
This evening I will cat : this is my vow.” 


Then, when they could not change her, afterward 
Came Satyavan the Prince, bound for the woods, 
Au axe upon his shoulder: unto whom 
Wistfully spake the Princess : “ Dearest lord, 

Gio not alone to-day : let me come too : 
I can not be apart froin thee to-day.” 


‘Why nol to-day?” quoth Satyavin, 
ls strange to thee, beloved, and its paths 
Nourh for thy tender feet ; besides, with fast 
Thy soft limbs faint: how canst thou walk with me?” 


‘The wood 


“Fs nod weax nor Weary.” she replied, 
“And Tean walk. Say ame not hay, sweet lord, 
L have so great a heart to go with thee.’ 


. ‘Tf thou hast such good heari,” answered the Prince, 
‘7 shail say yea, but first cntreat the leave 
Qf those we reverence, lest a wrong be done.” 


May 27, 1882.] 
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So, pure and dutiful, she sought the palace 
Where sat the King and Queen, and bending low, 
Murmured request. ‘ My husbard goeth straight 
To the great forest. gathering fruits and tlowers. 

I pray your leave that [ may be with him. 

To make the Agnihetra sacrifice 

He fetcheth these, and will not be gainsaid, 

But surely goeth. Letmego! A year 

Hath rollcd since I did fare forth from the house 
To see our woods in bloom. I have much will 
To see them now.” 


The old King gently spake : 
‘*In sooth it is a year since she was given 
To be our son's bride, and I mind me not 
Of any boon this loving heart hath asked : 
Let it be as she prayeth. Go, my child ; 
Have care of Satyavén, and take thy way.” 


So, being permitted of them both, she went, 
That beautcous lady, at her husband’s side, 
With aching heart, albeit her face was bright. 
Flower-laden trecs her large eyes lighted on, 
Green groves where pea-fowl spoted, holy streams, 
And goaring hills whose uplands flamed with bloom, 
Which oft the Prince would bid her gaze upon ; 
But she as oft turned from them those great eyes 
To look on him, her husband, who must die 
(For always in her heart were Narad's words) ; 
And so she walked behind him, watching bim, 
Bethinking at what hour her lord must die, 


Then, having reached where woodland fruits did grow, 
They gathered those, and filled a basket full 
And afterward the Prince plied hard his axe, 
Cutting the sacred fuel. Presently 
There crept a pang upon him, a fierce throe 
Burned through his brows, and all asweat he came 
Feebly to Savitri; and moaned: ‘'O wife, 
I am thus suddenly too sick for work ; 
My heart throbs, Savitri ; my blood runs fire ; 
It is as if a threcfold fork were plunged 
Into my brain. Let me lie down, dear love : 
Indeed, I can not stand upon my feet.” 


Thereon that: noble lady, hasteving near. 
Stayed him, who would have fallen, with quick arms, 
And, sitting’on the earth, laid her lord's head 
‘Tenderly in her Jap. So bent she, mute, 
Watching his face, and thinking o’er again 
Of all which Navad spake-—the sure-fixed date 
Of dreadful Death—when, lo! before her rvee 
One terribic to sce. Blood-red his garb ; 
His body huge and dark ; blood-shot his eyes, 
Which flamed like suns bencath his turban cloth ; 
Armed was he with a noose, awful of mien, 
This Form territic stood by Satyavan, 
Fixing its gaze upon him. <At the sight 
The fearful Princess started to her feet— 
First softly laying on the grass his head ; 
Up atarted she, with beating heart, and joined 
Her palms for supplication. and spake thus, 
In accents tremulous: ‘‘ Thou scem’st some god : 
Thy shape is more than mortal. Make me know 
What god thou art, and what thy purpose here.” 


And Yama said (the dreadful God of Death) ; 
‘Thou art a faithful wife, O Savitri 
True to thy vows, pious, and dutiful, 
Therefore [ answer thee : Yama I am. 
This Prince, thy lord, lieth at point to die ; 
Him will I straightway bind and bear away. 
This is my purpose, and for this I come.” 


Then Savitri spake sadly: ‘It is taught 
The messengers are sent to fetch the dying ; 
Why is it, Mightiest, thou art come thysclf?” 


In pity of her love, the Pitiless 
Answered—the king of all the dead replied : 
‘* This was a Prince unparalleled—thy lord ; 
Virtuous as fair, a sea of voodly gifts, 
Not to be summoned by a meaner voice 
Than Yama’s own. ‘Therefore is Yama come,” 


With that the gloomy god fitted his noose, 
And forced forth from the Prince the soul of him— 
Subtile, a thumb in length—which Leing ref4, 
Breath stayed, bloo:l stopped, the body's grace was gone, 
And all life’s warmth to stony coldness turned, 
Then, binding it, the God of Silence bore 
Satyavans scul away toward the south. 


But Savitri the Princess followed him : 
Being so slrong in wifely purity, 
So holy by her love, and so upheid, 
She followed him. , : 

Presently Yama turied. 

**Go back!" quoth he: pay him the funeral dues. 
Enough. O Savitri, is wrouzhé for love. 

Go back ! tuo far already thuu hast come.” 


Then Savitri gave answer : ‘IT must go 
Whither-oever thou dost bear my lord ; 
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Naught other is my duty. Nay, I think, 

By reason of my vow, my services 

Done to the Gurus, and my fearless love, 
Give but thy grace, I shall unhindered go. 
The wise have writ that to walk seven steps 
One with another maketh good men friends. 
Beseech thee, let me say a verse to thee : 


“ Be master of thyself, if thou wilt be 

Serrant of Virtue. Sach as thou shalt sce 

Not self-subduing, do no deeds of good 

Tn youth or age, in houschold or in wood. 

But wise men know that Virtue is best bliss, 

And all by some one way may reach to this, 

It needs not men should pass through th’ Orders Four 
To come to knowledge. Doing right is more 

Than to be Tirice- Born,—therefore wise men say, 
Easy and excellent is Virtue's way.” 


Spake Yama then : “ Return !—yet I am moved 
By these thy words : softly their accents fell, 
And swect and reasonable was their sense. 

See, now, thou Faultless one : except this life 
I bear away, any boon from me: 
It shall not be denied,” 


Savitri said : 
“ Let, then, the King, my husband’s father, havo 


His eyesight back, and be his strength restored, 
And let him live anew, strong as the sun.” 


“T give this gift,” Yama replied : “thy wish, 
Blameless, shall be fulfilled. But now go back. 
Already art thou wearied, and our road F 
Is long and hard. ‘Turn back, lest thou too die.” 


The Princess answered : “ Weary am I not 
If I walk near my lord. Where he is borne, 
Thither wend I. Most dreadful of all gods, 
I follow wheresoe’er thou takest him. . 
I know a verse on this, if thou wilt hear : ; 


“ There is naught bettcr than to be 
With noble souls in company ; 
Lhere is naught Jaircr than to wend 
With goad friends faithful to the end: 
This is the love whose fruit is soceet, 
Therefore to hide therein is meet.” 


Spake Yama, smiling : “ Beauteous dame, thy words 
Delight me: they are virtuous, and teach 
Wisdom unto the wise, singing soft Truth, 
Look, now : except the life of Satyavan. 
Ask yet another—any—boon from me.” 


Said Savitri : ‘‘ Let, then, the pious King, 
My husband’s father, who hath lost his throne, 
Have back that Rfj ; and let him rule his realm 
In changeless righteousness. ‘This boon I ask.” 


“ He shall have back the throne,” Yama replied ; 
‘* And he shall reign in righteousness : these things 
Will surely falt. But thou, having thus thy wish, 
Return anon. [I tell thee thou wilt die !” 


‘‘Ah! awful god, who hold’st the world in dread,” 
The Princess said, “ restraining evil men, 
And leading good men, all unconscious, there, 
Where they attain, hear yet these famous words : 


“ The constant virtue of the good is tenderness and lore 
To all that lires—in carth, air, sea—great, small—belon, 
ahbore ; 
Compassionate of heart, they keep a gentle nill to cach ; 
Kind in their actions, mild in thought, and pitiful in speech, 
Who pities not, hath not the faith: full many a one so lives. 
But when an enemy asks help, the good man gladly gives.” 


« As water to the thirsting,’’ Yama said, 
‘¢ Princess, thy words melodious are to me. 


_ Except the life of Satyavan thy lord, 


Ask one boon yct again, for 1 will grant.” 


Auswer gave Savitri : “The King my sire 
Hath no male child. Let him see many sons, 
Begotten of his body, who shall keep 
The royal race long regnant. ‘This I ask.” 


“So shall it be !” the God of Death replied. 
* A hundred fair preservers of his line 
Thy sire shall boast. But now this wish is won, 
Return, dear Princess ; thou hast come too far.” 


“ Tt is not far for me, said Savitri, 
“Since I am near my husband : nay, my heart 
Ts set to go as far as to the end. 
But hear these other verses, if thou wilt : 


By that mighty name thon bearest, 
Thou, Vethaswata, art dearest, " 
Those iho as their lord proclaim thee 
Letter than themselves, the wise 
Trust the righteous. Lach relics 
Most upon the qood, and makes 
Friendship with them, Friendship takes 
Lear from hearts 3 yct friends bitra y. 
In good men one may trust alway, 
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“QO, Princess,” Yama said, “ ucver were words 
Spoke sweeter. never better heard by car, 

Lo! Tam pleased with thee. Except his soul, 
Ask one gift yet again, and get thee home,” 


“Task then,” quickly the Prine: ss cried, 
“Sons, many sous, born of my body ; boys. 
Natyavan'’s children, lovely, valiant, strong, 
Cuntinuers of their line. Grant this, kind god !” 


“T grant dt,” Yama answered : “thou shalt bear 

Those sons thy heart desireth. valiant, strony. 
Therefore go back, that years be given thee, 
Too long a path thou treadest, rough and dark.” 
But softer than before the Princess sang : 


“ In paths of peace and virtue 

-Llways the goad romain : 

And servo shall not siay with then, 
Wor loug access of pain; 

At mecting ovat parting, 
Toys ta their Discus Pre he, 

Lor qood to yard is friendly, 
And virtuc loves her like, 

Lie griat Sun goes his journey 
By theiv strong truth impelled : 

By their pure lives and ponanees 
Igcarth (telf upheld ; 

Of all vhieh live ov shall lire 
Upon its fills @ nd ficlds, 

Pure hearts are the protectors, 
Lor Virtue saecs and shields, 


© Never are noble SUES 
00K while theiy like suyrire . 
Without request these render, 
Without return they give. 
Never is lost ar wasted 
. The goodness of the good ; 
Verer against a mere, 
“Against a vigh?, it stood : 
And secing this, that Virtue 
Ls abrrays friend ofall, 
Lhe Virtious and Pure-hearted 
Men their (Protectors eal 


‘Word for word, Princess. as thou sangest 80,” 
Quoth Yama, ‘‘a!l that lovely praise of good, 
Grateful to hallowed minds, lofty in sound, 

And couched in noble numbers-—ward by word, 
Dearer thon ¢rew’st to me. OU thou great heart, 
Perfect and true, ask any boon frou, me— 

Ask an incomparable boon !"_ 


She cried, 


Swiftly, no longer checked : “ Not heaven, I crave, 
Nor heavenly joys, nor bliss incomparable, 

Hard to be giauted even by thee ; but IIim, 

My lord's sweet life without which I am dead. 
Give me that hoon of boons! J will not take 
Aught else without him: not a gift, no praixe, 

No splendors, no regards, not even those sons 
Whom thou didst promise. Ah! thou wilt not now 
Take hence the father of them, and my hope! 
Make thy free word good : give me Satyavan 
Alive once more !” 


And thereupon the god 


Toosened the noose and freed the Prince’s soul, 

Aud gave it to the lady, saying this, 

With awful eyes grown tender: ‘See, thou Queon 
Of Women! Blaucless Jewel of thy race! 

Mere is thy husband. He shall live and reign 

Side by side with thee, saved by thee, in peace a 
And fame, and wealth and health, many long ycars, 
By pious sacrifices wor)d-renowned, 

Boys shalt thou bear to him, as J did grant— 
Kshatriya kings—fathers of kings to be— 
Continuers of thy line ; also, thy sire 

Shall see his name upheld by sons of sous 

Like the L:nmortals—valiant—MAlavas.” 


‘These gifts the drvadful Yama gave, and went 
Unto his place; but Savitri, made glad, . 
Having her husband's soul, sped to the clade 
Where his corse lay. She saw it there, and ran, 
And sitting on the earth, lifted its head, 

And lulled if on ber lap full tenderly, 

Thereat warm life rgturned ; the pate lips moved; 
The tixed eyes brightened, and gazed neain, 

“As When cne starts from sleep anf sees face— 
Che best buloved’s--yrow clear, and smiling wakes, 
So Satyavans © Lone dinve | sinmbered. Dear,” 
Ite said, “ why cid-t thou not arouse me? Where 
Js gose tial jlooiny inan that haled at me?” 
Anawercd the Princess : “ Long indeed thy slecp, 
Denr Jord. aud deep: for he that healed at thee 
Wie Vama, vod of Denth: but he is vone, 

And thou, being rested and awake, rive now, 

lt thou canst rise, for, look ! the night is near.” 


ry. 


Phus, newly livin, ne, ly wahel, the Prince 
Cloviged all around Upon the Liaghaning groves, 
And whispered ; ©] Came foriu to pluck the fruils, 
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O Slender-waisted, with thee ; then—some pang 
Shot through my temples while I hewed the wood, 
And I lay down upon thy lap, eweet wife. 
And slept. This do Il well remember. Next— 
Was it a dream, the fierce, dark, Mighty One 
Whom I beheld ? Oh, if thou saw’st and know’st, 
Was it in fancy or in truth He came ?" 

Softly she auswered : “ Night is falling fast ; 
To-morrow I will tell thee all, dear lord. 
Get to thy fect, and let us seek our home, 
Sunk is the sun: the gloom spreads fast around ; 
The creatures of the forest are abroad, 
Which roam and cry by night. I hear the leaves 
Rustle with beasts that creep ; I hear, this side, 
The yells of wandering jackals. Night is come.” 


* The wood is black with shadows,” quoth the Prince, 
‘You would not know the path ; you could not see it, 
We can not go.” 


She said: ‘‘There was to-day 
A fire within the forest, and it burned 
A withered tree ; yonder the branches fame : 
I'll fotch a lighted brand and kindle wood. 
Nce ! there is fuel here. Art thou so grieved 
Because we can not vo? Grieve not. ‘The path 
Is hidden, and the glades o’erspread with gloon, 
To-morrow, when the way is c ear, depart ; 
But, if thou wilt, let us abide to-night.” 


And Satyavan replied: “The pains aro gone 
Which racked my brow ; my limbs seem strong again, 
Fain would I reach qur home, if thou wilt aid. 
Kiver betimes I have been wont to come 
At evening to the house where those we love 
Await us. Ah, what trouble they will feel, 
Father and mother, searching for me now ! 
They prayed I would haste back. How they will weep, © 
Not sceing me! for there is none save me 
To guard them, ‘Iasten back,’ they said. ‘Our lives 
Hang upon thine: thou art our eyes, our breath, 
Our hope of lincage ; unto thee we look 
For funeral rites, for mourning feasts. for all.’ 
What will they do alone, not secing me 
\Who am their staff? Shame on the idle sleep 
And foolish dreams which cost them all this pain ! 
I can not tarry here. My sire, bedbke, 
Having no eyes, asks at this very hour : 
News of me trom each one who knows the wood. 
Let us depart : not for myself, dear wife - 
I chafe but for those honored ones at home 
Mourning menow. If they fare well, ’tis well 
With me; if ili, naught’s well, What will please them 
Is good and wise’ to do.” 


Thereat he beat 
llis hand, eager to go. And Savitri, 
Sceing him weeping, wiped the tears away, 
And gently spake : “If J have kept the fast, 
Made sacrifices, given gifts, and wrought 
‘ervice.to holy nen, may this black night 
Bo kind to those and thee! for we will £0. 
I think I never said a false word once 
In all my life, not even in jest: I pray 
My truth may help to-night them, thee, and me.” 


‘Let us depart,” he cried. “If any harm 
Hath fallen on them so dear, I could not live ; 
I swear it by my soul! As thou art sweet, 
Helpful, and virtuous, aid me to depart.” 


Then Savitri arose, aud tied her hair, 
And lifted up her lord upon his feet, 
Who, as he swept the dry leaves from his cloth, 
Tooked at the basket full of fruit. “ But thou,” 
The Princess said, ‘‘ mayst bring these in auon. 
Give me thine axe; the axe is good to take.” 
So saying, she hung the basket ou a bough, 
And in her left hand carrying the axe, 
Came back, and laid his arm across her neck, 
Her right arm being round him. So they went. 


The beautiful old story concludes happily. While the Princo 
and Princess seek a path through the shades of the forest, 
the King Dyumutsena, restored to sight, is much afflicted at 
their absence ; but he becomes consoled by a Rishis, who de- 
clare that Satyavén and Savitri will surely return safe and 
well. Before the night is over the wedded ‘pair do como 
back, and being eagerly questioned, the Prince is unable to 
explain what has happened, but Savitri relates it all, telling 
how Narada had foreseen that ber husband must die, And 
how she had kept the “ Threefold Fast,” and gone with him 
to the wood, in order to avert his doom. While the Rishis 
aro praising the lovely Princess, and loudly decluring that 
her piety, courage, aud goodness have conquered’ Death itself, 
messengers arrive from Dyuntsena’s city, mnnouncing that 
the usurper is overthrown there, and Satyavan’s father pro- 
claimed King; aud Dyumntsena having returried to his cap- 
ital in trinmph, tegether with his Queen, and the Prince 
and Princess, all the other happy fortunes promised for them 
by Yama duly befdl—Marper's Monthly, 
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WHITTIER ON LONGFELLOW. 





With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

Inu the old historic mansion, 
He sat on his last birthday 


With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from hfs own fair cily, 

From the Prairies’ boundless plain, 
From the Golden Gate of sunset, 

And the cedar woods of Maine. : 


And his heart Srew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim 

For he knew that his country’s children 
Were singing the songs of him ; 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


And thoir beantiful consolations, — 
Set forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
Aud sang in tho poet's ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell, 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a senso of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young. 

The last of earth and the first of hoaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung ; 


And, waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the summoning angel 

Who calls God’s children home. 


_ And to him a holier welcome 
Was the mystic meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 
** Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 





——— 
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NOTES FROM THE « JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 





A hailstorm such as was experienced in Bushiu on the 
afternoon of the 11th instant, is reported from Tochigi, 
Miyagi and Miye. The reports are also dated the 11th 
instant. 





The Bank Bookkeeping School (Ginko Boki Koshiu-jo), 
which hag Intely been established by the Bauk Superinten- 
dent’s Bureau of the Finance Dopartment, was opened a 
few days ago. According (o a native paper some of the 
students, when they have graduated, will be sent to France 
and other European countries to stuly, while others will 
be distributed among the National Banks. 





A few days ago we translated an item that the Fukua- 
shima Ken Assembly had resolved not to pay any local 
taxes for the ensuing 15th fiseal year (1882-3), Now the 
native papers publish the following resolution forwarded in 
the name of Kono Iironaka, President. of the Assembly, to 
Mr. Mishima Michitsune, Prefeet of the 
12th instant :— 

“While deliberating upon the lecal taxes for the 15th 
fiscal year, we have carefully considered the present posi- 
lien, and have decided (hat net only doos it not agree 
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said Ken, on the 


with our expectations, but that it even runs-counter to 
public opinion, so that our Assembly is unwilling to dis- 
burse any expenses for it. ‘Therefore we have negatived 
every Bill proposed. We have resolved this by a majority 
and report it to you accordingly.” 

No answer was received from the local authorities until 
the 14th instant, when they submitted to the Assembly a 
Bill providing a system of providing stores against famine. 
This also was thrown out. The Assembly next informed 
the authorities that the ordinary meetings of the year wero 
over. The Kencho however advised them that there were 
same other Bills to be submitted, and telegraphed to the 
Prefect, who was then travelling on official business, 
to return, Nothing further is yet known. 





On Saturday the Cricket match Old v. New membors of 
the Y.C.C. resulted in a drawn game. Play commenced at 
2p.m. The bowling of Stephens was very effective, but 
the side of the Old members was not disposed of until 
they had put 168 together. At half past four their oppo- 
nents took the bat. ‘Time was called at 6.45 when they 


bad scored 106 runs for the loss of 9 wickets. 
OLD MEMBERS. 





- H.C. Litchfleld, b. Stephens ......cccccscessssseereseeevaceee 7 
W . Gordon, b. Stephens .........ccccescsscscsescecsecesseeeens 1 
W. Sutter, c. Stephens, b. Strange... .........cc.c08 ce eeeees 2 
Mia WHGGlOR, PUM ONG: ici csceccuniescedadiddscascnusidieseeas ness 3 
A. Hentne;. D. Stephene. ic iss iiensecusivsenicievosdonsaseanveesas 0 
J. BP, Mollison, b. Kennedy iiss. ccscsicssceacivcesia ase sceins 12 
G. Hamilton, c. Kennedy, b. Thompson ..........css000. we, DE 
J. D. Hutchison, b. Kennedy ...... jeNendesagvacacsaeceniceete 20 
¥, Ax Cope, b, Kennedy iecccccistsecnveccéassscaieasseasenescoss 3d 
J. DOGGS, DOG ONE. oy iscnascn codnssvecavesmectcuccceasiieccesesivenes OE 
Hi. Barlow, c. Strange, b. Stephens...........ceceseeseeseees 31 
Ce De Mots, i. Ste pee isis cs csecucatcicarcexsthevesneneigtedne 0 

DY OS ois, sores saavvesshcsarnce cel wuayiedguwadecinesceanedpesne 12 
LOS VCO: «5 vesncacsasesvarseccnsadyseudeavenscssenentesves Bt 
Wides see oaccence Deseeteves Reedeneddeecsccasatessenese seeeeses 10 
. 168 
New MEMBERS AND VISITORS. 
W. B. Thomson, b. Wheeler..........cccccccseevcecees coeeeees 4 
J. H. Thompson, c. and b. Sutter .............c0e0s eeneaeane 15 
BW. Strariga, b. Weer cc isiecsecsscocatserwacsdionroccce ses 9 
C. IX. Stephens, c, Mollison, b. Hearne...............0c0008 20 
A.G. Kennedy, b. Wheeler ..........ccssssscsecssscsssecsenses 27 
H. Pagden, c. Sutter, b. Wheeler .............cccensceseoees 6 
J. L. Boag, o. Sutter, b. Hearme ............ccececceceecereee - O 
T. F. Talbot, c. Barlow, b. Wheeler ..........scecscseeeeeee 2 
E. J. Moss, c. Barlow, b. Wheeler ...........+6« Suncewbenbads 10 
Ais DEVIGKs NOG OWE siscceveacwesndcccacecsvscceasansns Saunnuauusnne 5) 
Gy. SUlliviains,, NO OWN <esevascas ccgvesiscswieansdeeecscoscestendcna 2 
G. Hodges 

I’ HH. Trevethick to bat TEITTTTINITITTEL ITI TITTLE Ter 
TPR BVO Sia ceisadlceaisssavsaactusevelestecrasoudecehecnks 11 
WWIMGW Saesisce teakstnsiayliss wu sbabeade ode tebe oasaueories 5 
106 

\ BowWLinG ANALYSIS. 
Balls. Runs, Maidens. Wickets, Wides. 

Strange «...... 100 iG 3 0 1 
Stephens...... 125 56 t 6 2 
Thompson ... 20 19 0 1 6 
Kennedy...... GU 26 1 3 1 
Wheeler ...... 110 1 3 a 2 
UUEGE: cay cseus 95 7) h 1 3 
Hearne......... 35 24 1 2 vy 





The official time of the Shanghai Races may be interest- 


ing to sportsmen here, for purposes of comparison. It is 
as follows, according to the Mercury : 
Timer TAaBie. 
Har A Mie. m.S 
Tue Legacy Cup—Merry Monk ............. 0.58 
Toe Cut-Kka-Za Cur—Picaroon ........ »... 0.58 
Tarer Quarters or A Mine. M.S. 
THe Grirrins, PuhatE— Montezuma oes. » 1.304 


Tur Spring Curp—Gang Forward....ce+ 1.825 
SEVEN FurLoncs. 
Tue Great NortHERN PLATE—Prejudice. 1.50 


MSs 
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OnE MILE. mL. S. 


THe Criterion StakEs—Prejuiice ....... 2. 6 
Tae Taotai’s Cur—(12 st.) Merry Monk... 2.124 


THe TsaT Ler Cup—Castigzator...cccocsessoees 2. 74 


THE Cuaa Siang Kurk Cur—Sweetbriar. 2.114 
OncE Rounp. mS. 
Lie JOCKEY CUr—Imp ....ccccesesceessccecees 2404 
THE SUANGHAL STAKES—Dild Dash.......... 2.3844 
THe ROADSTERS PLATE —Riallociccccccccccces 2.383 
THE ConsoLation Cur—Red Robin ......... 2.424 
MILE AND A QUARTER. ML. Se 
THe Racing Stakes —Foxhound....cccseeees 2.41 
Tut Lapies Purse—Lothiniv.....ccccceceeeeee 242 
Tue Mancutu: Purse—Pillnger ....... pateue. 2,40 
Tue Cnamrion Sweerstakes—Tajmahal .. 2.47 
MILE AND A Har. mM. Se 
Tne Cataay Cur—Wilkd Dash....... siNaaie 3.14 
Tue Suancuar Denny—Montezumna......... 3.134 
Tne Concorpia Cur—Foxhonnd......... we OOS 
Tur Grasp Staxp Stakes—Foxhound ... 3.164 
MILE AND ‘THREE QuaARNERS. mM. Ss 
Toe Krancsu PhatEe—Prejudice ......06008. 3.50 
J 
Two Mixes. mM. So 
Tne Race Crus Cur—Driving Cloud...... 4.282 
Two Mires anv a Harr. me Ss 


Tust Yanotsze Stakes—Driving Cloud... 6. 1 





Fastest Time on Recornp on THE SMmANGHAI RACE 
Course. 


IWaLr a Mrre—Ravenscote, 1875 Spring... 
‘THREE QUARTER MILE.—Strathavon, 1879 
OPW? cecveceersiinevaseins re seesee 
Seven Furtronas—Wild Boer 1879 ........ 
One Mite—First Cornet, 1881 Autumn ... 2. 
OnxncE Rounp—Wild Dash, 1882 Spring .... 
MiLE AND A QUARTER-—Strathavon, 1880 
Spring ....... pease edt sebsueaeue errr 
One MILE AND A Hatr—'T cen Kwang, 1875 - 
SITUS soectvnnseceecseens vines veoe DLIE 
OnE MILE anp THREE QUARTERS —Prejud- 
Jee, LESA Sprite cceisi cc ecaeas cvesveeceees 
els _ ) Snowdrift, 1872 Autumn,..... 
Iwo SIiLEs t Taimahal, 1880 Autumn ...... 
‘Two anp A Tatr Mites—Braw Chicl, 1880 


Spring @eetsesesiooveseeeeeeeageeenecosa @eeeesee 


3.59 
4.28 
4.28 


5.38 


The following are the results of the third day’s running 
of the Shanghai Race Meeting :— 
1.—Tue Granp Stanp Stakes.—Foxhound 1; Repea- 
ter 2. 


2.—Tur Great Norruern Piate.—Prejudice 1; Gang 
Forward 2. 
3.—THe Mascuu Sraxes.—Pillager 1; Sanherib 2. 


4.—Tne Cuoan-Suanc-Kiuk Cur.—Sweet Briar 1; Al- 


arm 2, : 

6.—Tur Yanutsze Staxes.— Driving Cloud 1; Moon- 
stone 2. ; 

G.—THr Consutarios Cur.—Red Robin 1; Second 


Mtolin 2. 

7.—Tne Cuampton Sweevstakns.—TSamahal 1 ; Dri- 
wing Cloud 2. 

8.—‘Pne Granv NATIONAL 
Claud 1; Capitaiie 2. 


Sr EEPLECHUASE. — Black 





Lhe following items of intorest, referring to the long- 
projected Corean treaty, are communicated to the Shang- 
hai ddercury by their Vientsin correspoudent, under date 
Of 4th inst. s— 

Yesterday the two vemaining Corean Ambassadors, with the 
Chinese Treaty, end that of tie United States, drawn up end 
signed, I¢ft in if. 1, GC, M. gun-vessel Chinghai, together 


yGoogle 





with Admiral Ting and Ma Kien Tsung, who represent the 
Chinese Government, for Chefoo to meet Commodore Shufeldt 
there : from thence they, with Admiral Ting’s flagship, and the 
Chinghai, with Commodore Shufeld in the Swatar a, will pro- 
ceed to Soul to ratify the Treaty. The third Corean Ambas- 
sador, Hung, who some time ago left per Chinghai, was landed 
there to inform his Government that those mentioned were 
coming. 


H. B. M. dispatch vessel Vigilantarrived with Admiral Wil- 
les to take Sir ‘Thomas Wade to Chefoo, whence they proceed 
to Soul also, at least so it is reported here, and it is very likely 
that other Ministers aro also to follow Sir Thomas Wane : 


It is believed that the Corean Government has removed the 
hitch, namely, the Ministers to reside at Soul, which was ob- 
jected to; merchants to reside at the entrance of Soul; the 
China Merchants S. N. Company are sending two represent- 
atives with Admiral ‘Ting. to select a place and to arrange on 
behalf of that Company for their steamers trading at Soul and 
the other three ports that are to be opened, and to purchase 
the laud at once and enter into trading relations with 
Corean merchants. One of these is a Woll known and able lead- 
ing merchant, and is the more qualified having traded in - 
Japan in the early days of Japan trade; so Mr. Tong King 
Sing has done wisely in selecting him for this purpose. 





The Hliogo News says that a rumour was current on the 
17th in that settlement that some serious accident had 
happened to the U. 8. S. Svatara, while ou the way to 
Chefoo to convey Commodore Shufeldt on his mission to 
Soul. Our contemporary adda “ upon making inquiry we 
were glad to learn that the stories abroad were so greatly 
exnggerated as to be almost unworthy of notice. We 
understand that a few tubes in three of the boilers were 
slightly damaged, Lut as the Swatara had seven other 
boilers allogether uninjured, the temporary disabling of the 
three is of but little moment. No doubt the damage was 
made good long before the news reached us.” 


The saké brewers who were prohibited by the local 
wuthorities from holding a meeting in Osaka, met at last 
in the Nakamura restaurant on the Maru-yama, Kiyoto, on 
the 1Uth instant, and passed the fullowing resolutions :— 


1.—An Assembly by name Domer-Kwai (United So- 
ciety) shall be established at Osaka under the combined 
auspices of all the saké brewers throughout the country ; 
and a meeting shall be held once a yoar. Thus our 
influence shall be more and more consolidated, and we 
will not dissolve the association until the tax on saké is 
either abolished or diminished. 

2.—The Union shall elect and send to Tokiyo shortly a 
deputation to memorialize the Senate to decrease the saké 
tax. 

3.—Every brewer in the Union shall individually peti- 
Lion the Government to decrense tho saké tax. 

[ Note :—As a matter of course both the joint memorial 
and the individual petitions shall be forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment, through the local authorities, in conformity with 
the proper system. | os tosis 

4.—Inasmuch as the Osnka Fucho, in the exercise of its 
administrative power, has prohibited us to meet for do- 
liberative purposes, we, in order to attain our object, will be 
content to appeal to public opivion ; aud while we employ 
newspapers and lectures as wings to waft us to our object, 
we bind ourselves never to assume an aggressive or tur- 
bulent attitude. 





On the 20th instant a new bazaar was opened at Ha- 
garomo-cho, Yokohama. Native journalists, ward officials, 
and other gentlemen were invited to the opening ccremony. 

It is stated that the Naval Department had proposed to 
construct and equip forts in the five open ports for the 
purpose of coast defence ; but that owing to the recent re- 
duction of appropriations the scheme is relegated to some 


future occasion. 


Vimber from the Japarese chestnut being, says tho 
Hochi Shimbun, very hard and lasting, orders which wiil 
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be promptly complied with for many thousand plants of 
that treo have been reccived from different foreign coun- 
{rics. 





By way of rather a dry jost, the Fiji Shimpo says that 
sundry secretaries in the Privy Council and Sennte, being 
distressed at the want of management in the conservative 
papers of .Tokiyo and Osaka, some time ngo expressed their 
desire tu relinquish their offices in order to render literary 
assistance to those journals, It is said, however, that the 
design will not be carried into immediate execution, 





Death has already been busy this year among our great 
men, and wherever English is spoken feelings of regrot 
will be evoked by the telegram announcing the death of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. We note of Dr. Emerson from 
Men of the Time :— 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, L.L.D., born at Boston, May 25, 1803. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1821, and was ordained minis- 
ter of the Second Unitarian church of Boston; but soon after 
abandoned his pole and retiring to the village of Concord, 
devoted himself to his favorite study—the nature of man, and _ his 
relation to the universe. He delivered an oration called ‘* Man- 
thinking,” before the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society in 1837; and an 
address to the senior class of the Divinity College, Cambridge, in 
1838, In 1838 he published, ‘' Literary Ethics, an Oration ;” in 
1839, “ Nature, an Essay;’ and in 1840 he was associated with 
Margaret Fuller, in editing the Dial, a magazine of literature, 
transcendental philosophy, and religion, which was continued four 

ears. In 1841 he published “The Method of Nature,” ‘Man the 
former,” three lectures on the times, and the first series of his 
“ Essays ;” in 1844 the second series of his “ Essays.” In 1846 the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Poems” appeared. In 1848 he travelled in 
England, and delivered lectures on ‘“ The Mind and Manners of the 
Nineteenth Century.” In 1850 he published a small volume 
entitled “ Representative Men.” ‘The men whom he portrayed 
were Plato, Swelenborg, Montaigne, Shakspere, Napoleon, and 
Goethe, each of whom he regarded as tho type of a class. In 1852, 
in connection with Mr. W. H. Channing and James F. Clarke, he 
published the “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,, Marchesa d'‘Ossoli.” 
His more recent works are ‘‘ English Traits” (1865) ; ‘The Con- 
duct of Life” (1860): an “Oration on the Death of President 
Lincoln ” (1865) ; ‘*‘ May Day and other Dicces,” in verse (1867) : 
‘* Society and Solitude ;’ a third volume of essays (187U) ; an intro- 
duction to Professor Goodwin's translation of Plutarch’s Morals 
(1871) ; ‘* Parnassus, selected Poems ” (1871); and a fourth volume 
of essays (1871). 





Dr. Lamson, the poisoner of his invalid brother-in-law 
at Wimbledon, was hanged on the 28th of April. 





- Still jesting, the Fiji Shimpo remarks that two high dig- 
nilaries, dissatisfied with the slight amount of influence 
exercised by journalistic organs of the Government, insist 
that their price should be reduced by half so that they may 
huve n greater circulation than at present throughout the 
country. 


The Tohi Shimpo, published at Kumamoto, is responsi- 
ble for the following statement:—Some days ago a 
certain gentloman visited Mr. Watanabe, Senator, who 1s 
here on a visit. During a conversation which ensued with 
regard to foreign intercourse Mr. Wuatanabo is reported to 
. have said :—“ Although our countrymen are in no respect 
inferior to Europeans in respect of their vigour in discussing 
political affairs, yet they are still inferior to the Westerns 
in such practical industries as nericullural aud commer- 
cial pursuits. People most ignorant of actual ecirenm- 
stunces, are the loudest in pronouncing upon foreign affairs. 
It is, howevor, quite an easy task for Mr. Inouye, Minister 
of the Foreign Department, to conclude a good treaty with 
the aliens; but be alwnys snys regretfully that, in re- 
spect of the present degree of progress of our people 
they would still be unable to carry on equal intercourse 
even after a satisfactory treaty is made. In sooth, the 
Minister is a strong-minded and wise gentleman; and so I 
have faith in his remarks, I think that such a man as 
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myself would be unable to retain the position of Minister 
Foreign Afhvirs the present for a 
single day.” —‘* When,” continued the Sevator, “ the 
treaty is revised and Japan’s judicial power is restored, we 
must subject all foreigners to our law, and punish (rans- 
gresors necording to our own codes. As you know, the 
stuple food of straugers is meat; and accordingly we should 
have to supply alion prisoners with it. But at present, 
whon our finances are so low, the Government .would be 


of nt lime even 


well-nigh unable to defray even that expense.” On hear- 
ing this the interviewer asked ;—“ Is it possible that the idea 
of popular progress can be at this low level in the imagina- 
tion of the Minister of Foreign Affuirs ? For the first 
timo I realize the meaning of the expression that the sky 
above us is always clouded with haze.” ‘Lo this remark 
Mr. Watanabe made no reply. 


arpeeeeees 


It is nunounced that on the 27th and 28th instant a Race 
Meeting will be held at ‘Toyama, ‘Lokiyo, and that on the 
second day the Emporor will be present. ; 


It is snid to be in contemplation to make a waterfall 
some twenty feet high in Uyeno park, drawing water 
from a reservoir in the museum filled from the Chi-kuwa. 


According to the Osaka paper, in regard to the proposed 
railway between that city and Sakai, many wealthy mer- 
chants have laiely held n meeting and definitely resolved 
to Jay the line from Namba-mura in the former place to 
Okoji in the latter at an expense of about two hundred 
thousand yen, which sum is to be raised from private 
individuals—the two towns contributing half each. The 
work will be entrusted to the Railway Bureau ; and the 
land required for the route will be brought according to 
the rules Jaid down for purchases of ground for Government 
use. The projectors have already applied to the Fucho for 
the necessary authority. | 





It is mentioned that the Government has now under 
consideration to mitigate the penalty inflicted upon Mr, 
Mutsu Munenori, formerly an efficial of the Senate, who 
has been imprisoned in Miyagi Ken for some years, under 
conviction of a national offence. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that of late His Excel- 
lency Iwakura, Third Minister of State, frequently visits 
the Foreign Department in connection with -Treaty Revi- 
sion, and does not attend the Cabinet, except when his 
presence is required by special business, 





According to the Hochi Shimbun, the Bureau for 
regulating the storage of grain, in the Finance Depart- 
ment, has lately commissioned Mr. Sagel of Yokohama to 
export one thousand four hundred foku of hulled-rice. 
The grain is: now stored in godowus near the French 
Hatoba; and will be shipped by the German steamer 
Veronia (?) or Lydia (?) expected to arrive shortly. 





Tho same paper says that, the present census system 
having to be revised shortly, private instructions have 
beon given by the Government to the magistrates in every 
urban and rural division of Tokiyo Fu, to make the neces- 
sary preparations to aid such officiuls as will be specially 
appointed by the authorities. New and stringent mar- 
riage regulations are also under consideration, No male 
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] 
may marry until he has reached the aye of twenty, and 


the facilities for divoree will be greatly abridged. 





Lhe Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that Messrs. Yanagi- 
wara, Nagaoka and Nabeshima, Japanese Ministers to 
Russia, the Netherlands aud Italy, respectively, aro report- 
ed to have left Hongkong for Japau by the French steamer 
Tanais on the 22nd instant. 





The reconstruction of the famous Daijingu shrines in Ise 
province will bo commenced this year. According toa 
native paper, the work will require twenty-three years and 
nu expense of three hundred thousand yen. 


A telegram has been received from Osaka stating that 
during the night of the 22nd instant four persons were 
assassinated by @ band of rufflans at Bamba-shincbi. Fur- 
ther details are expected. 





No less than ten mon-of-war, including two iron-elads, 
bringing the number of war vessels up to twelve, of 
three nationalities, were ih Nagasaki n fow days ago. 
H. M. S. Swift was tho first to arrive, and was followed 
by six vessels of the Detached Squadron, comprising 
the Tron Duke, Curacoa, Encounter, Albatross, Daring, 


and Foxhound, which steamed into harbour in company |: 


on Tuesday morning (May 16th), from Manila, having 
touched at Hancock Bay (Loochoo) en route. The Vigilant 
(flying the flag of Admiral Willes) Champion and Cleopatra 
were expected on the 2Uth inst. The Comus joins the 
Pacific fleet. HI. I. R. Ms clipper Plastoun arrived from 
Hongkong on Thursday, the 18th inst., and the clipper 
Vostnick and ironclad frigate Duke of Edinburg from the 
kame port yesterday. The ernisers Asia and Africa are 
also expected. ‘The iron-clad is a vessel of 1,000 gross and 
2,600 net tonnage, which hag engines of a 6,000 cflective 
and 900 nominal horse power, is 230 fect in extreme loneth 
and 48 feet beam. She mounts 14 guns in addition to 6 
Gatlings, and has also two Whitehead torpedoes. She 
will be docked on the next spring tides. The U.S. flag- 
ship Richmond is shortly expected. | 





On Wednesday Inst a notice was circulated from the local 
Post Office, informing residents of the welcome news that 
the hend of that establishment had been directed to cease the 
charging of postages from the Ist of the coming month. 
After all, the Government funds must bo in a better condi- 
tion than tho comparative value of satsu would infer, or 
why such magnanimous liberality in volunteering to main- 
tain so expensive a service gratis, “Perhaps the coming 
month will be like the proverbial to-morrow that never 
comes.— Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express. 





H.E., Mr. J. R. Young, ‘newly appointed Minister from 
Washington to Chinn, is expected to arrive in the City of 
Peking, due here from San Francisco carly next month. 
Professor E. S. Morse will probably return in the same 
vessel. 





Government has decided to enforce the full penaltics of 
the law against Japanese speculating in lotterics. Of course 
the Manila lottery is the grievance that the authorities 
have now specially in view in the publication of the follow- 
ing notification, though all kinds of kindred enterprises are 
nlike interdicted under ideutical penalties. Wo subjoin a 
translation of 

NotiricaTtion No. 25 oF tHe Privy Covuncit. 


In accordance with the terms of a notification promul- 
gated on the 23rd of the 12th month of the 1st year of 
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Meiji (1868) it is hereby ordered for adjudicating upon the 
eases of such persons as act as brokers for; or aid and 
abet in, transactions in dottery tickets, and for such as 
purchase the same tickets :— 

1.—Personus who act as brokers for, or aid and abet in, 
transactions iu lottery tickets, may Le punished with impri- 
gonment with hard labor for a period not less than one 
month, and not exceeding six months, aud be fined not less 
than five, and not more than fifty, yen. 

2.—Purchasers of lottery tickets, no matter whether they 
have paid for their chances or not, are liable to {mprison- 
ment for terms of from ,twenty days to four months, and 
fines varying from four to forty yen. ‘This clause applies | 
algo to those who purchase in the names of others, or who 
accept tickets by transfer in any form. 

3.— Those twice or oftener convicted of the offences de- 
tailed in the above two clauses, shall be linble for each 
occasion to a ponalty double that to which the last previous 
offence rendered them amenable. 

4,—Informers are entitled to one half the fines imposed 
upon offenders. 

5.—Persons who, having transgressed the above provi- 
sions, make spontaneous admission of their wrong doing, 
before the same has otherwise become known to the autho- 
rities, shall be excused. Provided that this exemption 
does not extend beyond the first offence. 

6.—Any gaing accruing from chances tnken iu lotteries 
slrall be confiscated, This rule holds good for persons who 
are exempt from other punishment through their own con- 
fession of guilt. 


By Imperial Order, | 
Sango SANETOMI, | 
First Minister of State. 
Ox Taxaro, 
Minister of Justice. 
24th day of the 5th month, 15th your of Meiji (May 24, 
1882.) 


The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a rumour that, ay a 
preliminary to the National Assembly to be inaugurated in 
1890, the Government has already privately decided to 
open a consultative meeting in 1885, to consider. upon the re- 
venue, expenditure and all other financial matters whatso- 
ever, and tliat for that purpose the authorities will elect 
two or three representatives of the people from each of the 
cities and prefectures, 





The Tokiyo papers mention that the Emperor has an- 
nounced hig intention to give an entertainment to the Princes 
of the Blood, the leaders of the Governmeut and the For- 
eign Representatives iu the Akasaka Palaco in tho evening 
of the 27th instant. 


We read that a few nights ago a band of robbers broke 
into a house near the Kiyobashi bridge, Tokiyo, and stole 
upwards of ten thousand yen. It being believed that 
the ruffians are no ordinary thieves, secret enquiries—~—so 
secret that native journals can write of their being 
instituted—are now being made by the authorities. 





According to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the receut assns- 
sination of some persons at Namba-shinchi, Osaka, seoms to 
have uo political significance. The official organ says that 
the matter was the result of a quarrel between some gam- 
blers and that only two men were killed, and two wounded. 


The Fi Shimpo says that the capital of the Unyu- Kwai- 
sha (Shipping Company) of Hokkaido, is to be 3,000,000 
yen, of which sum one half will be advaueed by the Gov- 
ernment, and the balance raised by private subscription, 
750,000 yen being expected from Hokkaido, and 750,000 
yen from the different cities and prefectures. A subscriber 
to tho extent of 10,000 yen must hand in au instalment of 
10 per cent, whereupon he will be declared o shareholder 
to the full sum of 10,000 yen, and will receive dividends 
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upon that amount. The balance, 9,000 yen, is to be paid 
up in annual instalments extending over three years. As 
the Company is expected, however, to realize 30 per cent 
on its capital, subscribers can effect an important reduction 
on their indebteduess by having their dividends put down 
to their credit. Jt is said that the cause of these excep- 
tionally fnvorable terms being offered is that the ships are 
to be leut by the Government, which has also undertaken 
to sustain all losses cnused by bad wenther receiving in re- 
turn three per cent of the annual gains of the association, 
Many applications for shares havo already been reccived. 





The Toyo Shimpo says that some time ago an extensive 


bed of crystal was discovered at the village of Miyamoto, | 


Yamanashi Ken, and that a piece of crystal weighing 
upwards of one picul in weight has been lately found. 


The Société Swiss de Tir had their general bad luck as 
regards weather on Sunday, for shortly after the timo fixed 
for shooting to commence the rain set in for a steady 
downpour. Firing was, however, kept up by some 
enthusiasts until the time toclose arrived. On Monday, 
however, the clerk of the weather was more gracious, and 
a goodly concourse, armed with every conceivable pattern 
of rifle, attended. The arrangements, decorations ete., 
were the prettiest ever seen at these pleasant reunions ; 
flowers, flags, conts of arms and other dovices all helping 
to render the scene perfect, though unhappily there was n 
general “soppiness” underfeot. ‘The Marine Baud attended 
nud performed a. varied selection in a most creditable 
manner, Afler tiffin two photographs were tuken by 
Mr. Douglas, of the firm of Stillfried and Andersen, of 
the competitors and the erections; and,- when the 
second was coneluded, a signal gun was fired and a brisk 
fusillade recommenced, The result of the meeting. was as 
follows :— 


PoInrts. 
DoObeeccccceesccees 45 POLLS cscccsccsccscessceveccee | 
Murata, Jreccees 42 yy ne vevcccsceccsecceeeses - 2 
Murata, Sr...... 40 __,, pievasibuusBagoseaaes . 3 
.Favre-Brandt... 40 4, seeeeee Sidiaiehewteanien 4 
Gilbert siscescen BD. 45. weesecsenscssvveeeseacee 5 
Minch ..cccccee BD 4g avncccccscccscccccceceses 6 
Feyerbond ...006 88 ys veensevccccccccccvcccen 7 
Abegg, Jr.cceee 37 gy caw ncenee sidsseusnseacnge 2-8 
Shimindzw sssecé BZ. gg? -Seavsedesvesseccsccsase <9 
Cally ac cieseinscs BG gg Sevesvasscivicnescccstsse, 10 

PATRIE. 
Goreral. Vain a cicisecsvesvinacavenscerrceent ends . 
Favre Brandt ...cccccsscccssccees hagiviveedasenvess: 
De. Diego, -sssescesessecavoussscsssseeswssadeesscees 


Suyeknwar..ccccccscccccccesseccccscescscovccsceccccess 
BG thes scsesictsseuads viseuscs 
DIGG cavensxes tensed teasdened cxedoavindcencdesaceussaes 
Zimmermann 
DIGGS ess oeeciscacdicsetcc: 
Colonel Murata 
Mottu 
Murata, Jr. 


SOSSCHSeeceeseesegese SHsesteoee sesesesene 


COCO SOLOS SHEE EEOLEEE DOSS 


2 
3 
4 
6 
fs 
8 
9 


SCOOSCHH CHSHEEH HEHEHE HOHSAOCEHOEHHE HELA SEE EOE BHECE s 10 


eee SSSSeeSeteoeeeesteeeest SERGE SOR BARE EES 


Prix DE SEnIE. 
Mavtre Brandt: scsiviccacdsacesteicccienseccactes tires 
RUUREGS SE aeevancciascevarcavieadescnscacauceenenss 
Feyorabend 
Murata, Jric.scceccseseecees = 
Rt Scwsssstesaence teeeeleeuses 
Doé 
Suyekniva....... Sue baaiheeuka ons dial cactasavecwewanes : 
Shimadzu ......cceccecee ses ivaces Seer eit cos eens 
Gilbert ..... oavacincee Van eedsedeacualdomwecssaseduchuis 
Abegg, Str... cocceccersssees Seven oinameewaneewes 
Mottu 


CEB ses eae te SGesetOGeeseanea* FSG gage onsr eee 


eee SSS SHSSHSSEEH SCHOTEH EH soe ere POS eaeatesesvseves eee 


PATRIE. 
Prize presented by the Imperial Princes :—Winner, 


Feyerabend, 
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'VOURNANTES, 
For the highest score made by members at tho meet- 
ing :—Winner, Pavre-Brandt, with 651 poiuts. 


"TUURNANTES, 
For non-members. 
Shirahama..... eeeee eeeeence ne eeseovooaee eeeeseesseseeoeegeeee 1 
Kawamura, Jt. @eeeesned eee. @eeeee. ee BEOCHCC CGC Get eeseee 2 


SPectAL Prize ror THE Worst BuLv’s-rYe. 
Winner ;—Burgermeister. 
we, the Honorary 
Socretary, as the ground was so damp that ladies did not 
wait till the end. 3 
Shortly after six o'clock a procession, headed by the 
band, and carrying standards of every nationality, with the 
efligy of Helvetia in tho centre, left the rifle-range and 
marched down to the settlement. 


The prizes were presented by Mr. Abezgg 





A most interesting opportuuily of secing the arranges 
ments for lighting the O. & O. S. S. Coptic by clectricity 
was kindly granted the public in Monday night by the 
Agent of the Company. ‘The clear steady light was greatly 
appreciated by the visitors of the ship, who all were 
welcomed in that cordial manner that has made this 
line such a favourite. The vessel was crowded with 
guests, so crowded indeed that 
dance. To cowplete the arrangements the services of 
the Marine Band had been secured ; and there was no 
failure in the servico of the Iaunches chartered to convey 
the Company’s guests too and fro. During the evening 
there was a display of fireworks. 





It is,reported that the Emperor proposes to send his 
portrait asa gift to Queen Victorin in ackuowledament of 
the likeness of the British Sovereign recently presented 
to His Majesty through Sir Harry Parkes. 





The Fiji Shimpo says that, in consequence of the incroas- 
ing commerce between Kobo and Russia, several firms of 
the latter nationality propose to settle in Hiogo. Further 
i) Russian Consulate is to be estublished there. Heretofore 
the duties of that office have, been discharged by the Ger- 
man Consul. 





The new season’s tea this year has, according to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, been more or less improved in its 
preparation in every producing province. Espocially has 
the outturn of Gifu and the environs made remarkable 
advance. Hitherto the leaf of that locality was brought 
to Yokohama through commission merchants at Kuwana 
and Yokkaichi; but this year, owing to instructions given 
by the local authorities, the growers of every district in 
that prefecture have formed a céuperative association, and 
arrived at the desired improvement in the article, which 
will bo consigned direetly hither, ‘The samples which have 
alrcady arrived prove very good. It is added that the 
foreign merchauts are much pleased with the improvement 
in the quality of the new tea which is now arrivivg from 
the various tea-growing districts. 





The Zoyo Shimpo says that Senhor de Graca, the Portu- 
gueso Minister, during his stay at ‘Tokiyo resides in Mr, 
Hachisuka’s house at -Kayama-cho, Mita, where he is in all 
respects the guest of the Forcign Department ; and that on 
the 20th instant His Excellency Sanjo, First Minister of 
State, called on him in his lodging. Other Japanese 
dignitaries will pay him visits from time to time. The Envoy 


it was difficult to ‘ 
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has presented to Mr. Inouye, Minister of Foreign Affnirs, 
some wines and various other gifts the produce of his 
country. 





The Hosho Kwai (Society for the preservation of 
celebrated places) lately established by Mr. Sakurai, 
Superintendent of the Burenu of Public Worship, and 
several other distinguished officials, will be opeued shortly. 
Tts capital is estimated at three million yen, the interest on 
which sum will be applied to the preservation of all the 
celebrated Buddhist and Shinto temples throughout the 
country. Itis further noted that tho maintenance of tem- 
ples, ete., hitherto dealt with by the Home Department, 
will be entrusted to the new association. — 





From the 26th ullimo to the 12th instant 29 cases of 
cholera occurred in Yokohama, of which 19 were fatal. 
Five were cured and five are still uuder medical treatment. 





We learn from the Herald that Shotover won the Derby. 





We have received from the Editor of the Shanghai 
Mercury a nent reprint of the reports which havo appear- 
ed in that paper, of the Shanghai Race Club Spring Meet- 
ing. A record in so handy a form will prove very interest- 
ing to sporting men in the Far East; for in addition to the 
tnbles of times, which we have already reproduced, there 
is a carefully drawn up analysis of the performances of the 
ponies, showiug their winnings, placing, and losses. 

A fine lot of ponies must have competed at this success- 
ful meeting, for the Manchu Stakes, a race for beaten ponies 
was run in the same time as was tlic fastest Champions, being 
also only one second below the fastest over done, and that 
after a drizzle of two hours duration. 





At the close of last year’s swimming season we wrote a 
short note on the subject of the programmes of the aquatic 
sports, specially instancing how far too groat eucouragemeont 
was given to fancy swimming, and how far too little to real 
servicenblo natation. Our suggestion was that a handicap 
race of half a mile in clothes should be established, compe- 
titors to be at liberty to take off their clothes in the water 
if they liked. Now that the swimming season is approach- 
ing, we may be pardoned for pointing out how completely 
our advice is borne out by a recent article in the London 
Field. Writing on the subjoct of the certain amount of boat- 
ing futalitios to be anticipated, as ugual, this year, the article 
says that the wonder is that cases of drowning do not occur 
by tens instead of uuits, iu the suburban portions of the river. 
These unhappy accidents can perhaps hardly be obviated by 
the ordinary authorities ; but at the Universitics where 
any case of drowning among undergraduates naturally at- 
tracts more attention, it might be avisible for the authorities 
to place restrictions upon those im statu pupillari who can- 
not swim. At most schools, certainly at Eton and Henley, 
no boy is allowed in the boats until he can pass in swim- 
ming, and the pass is a pretty severe one. It may seem to 
be infra dig for the grown-up boys who call- themselves 
University men to have such a restriction laid on them, but 
Alma Mater imposes far greater restrictions. Steeple- 
chasing and even tandem driving are undera ban: and 
basket pony traps, for an innocent visit to a cricket match, 
were even once proctorized. ; 


*‘ Tf such interference is reckoned advisable by the authorities, 
we hardly see by what analogy they can decline to interfere 
with those who enter boats without heing able to swim. It 
might well suffice for a man to be allowed to produce a school 
certificate of swimming capacity in his first term, without being 
compelled to pass a new aud formal ordeal of swimming, but 


Google 


where this certificate is not forthcoming, it could hardly be 
reckoned too grandmotherly a piece of leyislatiou, in the face 
of other restrictions on other sports, to insist upon each junior 
member of the University “ passing,” in clothes, a regulation 
distance before being allowed to enter a boat. Bravado often 
induces undergraduates to defy proctorial rules as to horseflesh 
and its uses; but in the case of swimming there would be so 
little to be proud of, and so much to be ashamed of, in being 
unable to swim a hundred yards in clothes, that we fancy dread 
of ridicule would prevent most men from boasting of evasion of 
the law ; and if once the incentive tu be proud of defiance did 
not exist, there would be little or no temptation to disregard 
the restriction—mare especially if some penalty, such as ‘ dis- 
commonsing” existed, for any boatbuilder that should let out 
a boat to an uncertificated member of the University in statu 
pupillari.” 

Tf these remarks apply to the University rivers, with their 
scores of waterside characters” always on the louk out 
to pick up an upset man, how much more do they apply to 
Yokohama harbour with its sudden gusts, and changeable 
wenther ? ‘There are some of our boating men who cannot 
swim, others who swim a little, and perhaps a few more 
who could reach the shore, in light rowing cos(ume, 
if the boat were to sink some little distance from land, 
Those in charge of the bathing arranvements should, we 
think, use their best efforts to promote the practice of 


swimming in clothes. 


—_—-— -—-_—-— 


The original Meiji Goverument notification prohibiting 
lotteries,and promulgated in the 12th month of tho first 
year of the Restoration, referred to in the edict of the 24th 
of May Inst (translated in the Fapan Daily Mail of the 
26th) rung thus ;— 

Lotteries have been interdicted from the beginning ; but 
it is now reported that of receut years they ure allowed to 
obtain in several provinces, under the pretence either of 
affording pecuninry assistance to the unfortunate, or. far 
the reconstruction of Shinto or Buddhist temples. These | 
are nothing but abuses of a corrupt age, ‘They tempt 
the vulgar with the prospect of profit which cannot be 
legitimately expected ; and consequently many farmers, 


artizans, and traders neglect their business. We have 
beard that uot a few have lost all their moans. Specially 


at this period of the restoration does gambling run counter 
to the principles of the Government, wherefore now, anew, 
is the practice strictly prohibited. 


Thus, as the Nichi Nichi remarks, the first prohibition 
of lotterics does not date from the present reign, but had 
its origin at an carly period of the Bakufu Government. 

However, after the close of the erns, inclusive, of Kiyoho 
and Kwansei (1716-1801) the administration of the ‘Toku- 
gawa Government became greatly relaxed, and lottories, in 
consequenca, prevailed more and more extensively through- 
out the Empire, especially in Yedo, where in the periods 
of Bunsei and Tempo (1818-44) they wore very rife. 
Towards the close of tho lust mentioned era, when Midzuno 
Yechizen-no-Kami became first Minister, he introduced 
great reforins into the Government, and strove to restore 
the rigorous rule of the times of Kiyoho and Kwansei 
aforesuid. Accordingly on the 8thday of the 3rd month of 
the 13th year of ‘Tempo (1843) ho strictly forbade all 
lotteries ; and the order was implicitly obeyed for nearly 
thirty years. But in the disorder of the carly days of the 
restoration lotteries began again to make head; and for 
that reason the Government issued the notification above 
quoted ; aud for thirteen years thereaficr there were no 
infractions of the ordinanee. . . . , 

Article 262 of the New Penal Code prescribes :— 


Whosoever shall have organized a lottery to make per- 
sonal profit by it, shall be punished with imprisonment with 
labour for a period of from one to six months, and a fine of 
from five to fifty yen. 

But by this clause noither broker, agent nor purchaser 


of lottery tickets is punishable, ‘This omission has lately 
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caused the abuse to revive under the auspices of the Manila 
lottery ; and so the Government has issued the new regula- 
tion. 





On the 24th instant twelve enses of cholera, of which 
eleven proved fatal, occurred in Yokohama. 


The Yomiuri Shimbun anys that, under Government sanc- 
tion, a Stock Exchange at Yoroi-bashi, ‘Tokiyo, will be 
opened on the Ist proximo under the same regulations as 
those which control the Yokohama Bourse. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, there has been an 
extraordinary press of business iu the Board of Metro- 
politan Police for the past few days. Hends of different 
police stations meet there after office hours, holding secret 
conferences even up to ten o'clock at night. The papor 
adds that 2 rumour is abroad to the effect that these con- 


ferences are connected with the fact that, of late, swarms of 
bad characters have recently made Tokiyo their head- 


quarters. 
CRICKET. 
SCOTLAND v. ‘[nE WoRLD. 

This matcle was played on Wednesday, the 24th instant, 
in beautiful weather. The Scotchmen winning: the toss 
sent in Mollison and Sutter. Mbollison not staying long, 
Sutter was joined by Dodds ; both playing very well 
indeed. Sutter was run owt (a questionable decision 
on the part of the Umpire, although a short time before 
the same player derived a benefit from the same quarter). 
Thomson was bowled by Abbott, having made 18 in good | ; 
style. Hamilton, although he somehow égcored 18, did not 
bat at all in good form : and almost the first_straight ball he 
received took his wicket. Duff wns afterwards clean bowled 
for 2; this senson he does not seem quite up to his usual 
style. Hutchison appeared inclined to hit; but happened 
to miss one of Stephens’ and had to retire. Playfair added 
3 to the score, and Milne was given out |.b.w. (another 
decision that wis not generally approved of). Gordon was 
bowled by Stephens. At this stage of the game tiffin was 
served, and partaken of with cricketers’ appetites, which it 
seems could not be appeased satisfactorily. After the re- 
past Shand, who has not played for a long timo, joined 
Dodds, and managed tocarry bis bat out for 10. Dodds was 
the last man out for an exceptionally well played innings 
of 46.° Total 146. - 

The World sent to the wickets Wheeler and Thompson. 
Tho former was unfortunately run out without scoring, the 
ball being well fielded and returned to the wicket very 
smartly by Hamilton. Barlow was next man in, and as usual 
batted very carefully ; but ‘Thompson was soon afterwards 
dismissed by playing ball into short-slip’s hands. 
Strange was run out; and, 48 misfortunes never come singly, 
Abbott shared the samo fato in consequence of Barlow re- 
fusing to respond to his call on a catch being given, which 
was of course missed. Durant added nothing to the score ; 
and after Trevethick had made 8 he was bowled by Sutter. 
Litchfield added 5. Stephens was given out |. b. w., and 
Hearne was run out. Kirkwood carried his bat out for 5 
— Total 50. : 

After a few mlunies interval the World started on their 
second innings. Kirkwood (the not-out man) and Wheeler, 
taking tho bats. ‘These two kept up their wickets for 
some time, but Wheeler was ultimately dismissed for 10, 
being caught by Playfair at point. Strange followed, but 
was bowled by Duff for O being too much iuclined for 
“slogging.” Durant had managed torun up 10 in free style 
when he was cnught by Sutter, who soon afterwards 
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- Thompson followed and commenced to 
score rapidly ; then Kirkwood was also disposed of by Sutter 
after playing a careful but very stiff innings for 27. 
Abbott was afterwards bowled by Hamilton for 6; and 
Thompson was joined by Trevethick, the former, however, 
had to leave the wickets on being caught by Playfair at 
cover point ; having scored 21. Stephens came next ; and he 
aud Trevethick kept well together, both doing good work 
until the Intter was caught by Sutter for 25. Barlow this 
innings was nota success. Hearne was clean bowled by 
a bailer from Thomson ; and Stephens retired with his bat 
for 15. Total 132. 

As will be seen by the score, the World in their first in- 
nings were not in good form, but certainly this was due 
greatly to misfortune, four men being run out. Tho second 
innings shewed much better, but as is usual the game was 
decided iu the first innings, leaving the honors with the 
eotch. The World must now argue that Cricket is only 
a game of chance; and that if the Scotch met them again 
the position of affairs would be reversed. 

For the Scotch, the batting of Dodds and the fielding of 
Sutter were the chief features. All round the bowling was 
not up to the usual average. 

Tiffin was one of the chief attractions of the day. As 
we have hinted above, it was a particularly light one, but 
the tonst of the day was right loyally honored. 

The Imperial Band played several pieces during the 
afternoon ; and finally closed with the Euglish National 
Anthem, in honor’of the occasion of the holiday. 


bowled Litchfield 





SCOTLAND. - 
P., Mollison, bs: Strange siicsisad scsi sncssesaiecaisasia edscsevineghivanes 3 
W. Sutter, PUNE ONG ios es scsdasriaccende cy sb veurddetoss-veisesGigecsceaveastoe 17 
ad, DOGAUB,..Di. VV DQCION ii civ sense’ Scot uaienwawudenddaddiudeoxounoicetedesertecds 16 
W.B. Thomson by Albott .-ccedisisiiesasdscleesioebevecis code chece coocuss 18 
G. Hamilton b. Stephens ...............sssceeersecseeeen urereescersoses ones 15 
C. M. Duff b. Abbott..... sas eucutqdeeawtadesbeeteeeandeabscuesauevexe® venien 2 
J.D. Hutchison, b. Stephens bcdaeyCuuay ees Cacverebadalisvagesseaecees 4 
IF. W. Playfair, c. substitute, b. Abbott ......... cc. cc cecscc esses eee 3 
A. Milne 1. b. w. b. Abbott..................cccceccescesscscossvccsceccecs 0 
W. Gordon b. Stephens ............scccscsssscocossossecsecsceceoscssssccencs 1 
WJ. Shand; MOC OW. siviccisn eeicciisiscotsceccesnetaatinscasccseceeaees 10 
BYOB: cancsa taeda guinvalewis nen envieey eh oxaieidaneviadacsnigavaniescetaws 9 
LOE YOR wise atiewec¥¥assnaieisevistiedscevtentiserssaved aceseles 6 
NV MAGN Acccdspceccaineseaneaasi uae estcasiy scsatacesencesasetuntiseees 12 
146 
Worvp. ° 
lst Ininga, 2nd Innings. 
E. Wheeler run out.............00...00 0 c. Playfair b Sutter ...... 10 
J. 11. Thompson, c. Sutter, b Duff.. 1 c. Playfair b. Thomson... 21 
H. Barlow b. Sutter ..........ecceeees 18 c. Hutchison b. Daff...... 0 
F. W. Strange run out ......csceeeeee O° DD sencisiniccovveness . O 
B. Durant b. Duff .. ...........ccee eee 0 c. and b. Sutter............ 10 
F. H. Trevethick b. Sutter ......... 8 c. Sutter b. Duff ........... 25 
Kk. Abbott, rum out...... ......ceceee oe 7 b. Hamilton...............00. 6 
H.C. Litchfield b. Duff............... 5 c. Playfair b. Sutter ...... 1 
C. E, Stephens 1. b. w., b. Duff...... OD” WOG-OWG saiccracsiececiVevesines 15 
M. Kirkwood, not out............ ..00s 5D b. Sutter... eee eee 27 
A. Hearno, run out.........cesseeeeeeee 3b. Thomaeon ...........-00008: 1 
WAGES. | acciesciieincin tactics 3 WIGR: 62. isi ccdiescueks 10 
B08 as siarecse tl iateci vases cccceves 0 DYOR ciavsvea siniowe aucavs 4 
TOE BY CW: 7c cccaueiesivevsceetis Y Leg Byes .......0....08 2 
00 132 
BOWLING ANALYSIS. 
SCOTCH, ; 
Balls, Runs. — Maidens, Wickets. Wides, 
Strange ......... 70 2 2 1 2 
Wheeler......... 76 42 1 1 1 
Abbott ......... 80 24 3 4 9 
Stephens ...... 70 2S ye 3 0 
WoBLv 
Sutter............ 42 23 2 = 
Dah Sissanieenys 60 22 4 4 1 
Thomson ...... 10 2 l 0 0 
2nd Innings. 
Thomson ...... 101 27 7 4 0 
Sutter.......e.00. 60 18 5 Pp . 4 
DOE tovesstavess 70 29 3 3 4 
Playfair ......... 5 9 0 0 1 
Hamilton ...... 40 33 0 1 l 
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ON CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLAND) AND with the Magistra AND | 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 


CoNTINUATION OF ADMIRAL YENOMOTO’s LECTURE.* 


(‘Translated from the Nrehi Nichi Shimbun.) 


When Lezanoff was first about to leave his own country 
for Japan, he was specially charged with three items of 
instruction by his Government. The third of these was, 
according to a Russian record, that in case Japan refused fo 
enter into commercial feliviotis with Russia, the Southern 


& part of Saghalin inhabited by afew Japanese should be occu- 


pied by Russians, and that thus the Japanese Government 
should be compel! ed_to conclude a treaty. And hence I 
concvive that the Envoy contemplated the expedition (men- 
tioned in the preeuding issuc) in conformity with this injune- 
tion; but L cannot help wondering why he so heedlessly 
conceived that his enterprise, aided “by only a few seamen of 
Athe Russian and American Trading Company and with only 
one or tivo sinall vessels, could be sucecesful. It is evident, 
however, that he re linquishe ‘his intention half. -way in ordty 
to return to the Russian capital and there to receive explicit 
directions from his Government, But as he died on his way 
it is not known how far he had modified his views. In fine, 
Nhe was a narrow-minded man. Prompt to anger, ho soon 
repented. Perhaps as he had no available excuse for chang- 
ing his mind, he gave Toustof! those vague orders (alluded | 
toin the preceding issuc), which were the. prime cause of the 
misfortunes of the people of both countries afterwards, On 
the other hand, Houstoff was a brave and resolute person, 
~ and was always apprchensive of Lezanpfl’s vacillation. On 
reading the instructions left fur hin by the latter, he scorn- 
fully laughod and sail :—* How can one expect not to have 
one’s veuctables cate eater introducing sheep into his fields P” 
And next day he set out for Saghalin on beard the Yuasa. 
On the llth of the 9th month, the same year, Toustoff 
nade his entry into the Aniva Gulf and landed at the vil- 
lage of Ofui. He marched into a native’s house, took a boy 
a) prisoner, and returned on board. THe then proceeded to 
Kushunkotan and anchered there. Next morning he landed 
with some soldiers im three boats and marehed stratelit 
- to the local office. The Japancee einplovés there, being is- 
; norant of his purpose in coming, brought forth gs: 1ké and foud 
© and treated him courteously. But the visitor affected great 
anger; and in a harsh tone of voice ordered his attendants 
‘ to turest the Japanese, by names Tomigoro, Yuzo, Genhiehi 
‘and Fakumatsu, whom he sent. on board. ‘Then he broke 
‘Into stores, svized rice, salt, clothes, utensils, ete, seb fire to 
‘a building, some fishing and other boa! x, fis hing-nets and oa 
-Benten shrine, transporting the image of the goddess to his 
ship. “By that time the ouly Japanese eft ther ‘vabouts were 
the four men arrested, all the other ink wbilaits, terrified at 
the outrages of the Russians, having fled away. Where- 
upon, Houstoff, after several days" stay, quitted the place, 
leaving a shicet of copper one foot long ‘aud some nine inches 
wide, inseribed with four lines in Russian, and a document 
The meaning of the inserip- 
tion was, ax interpre ted in the Chi-shima “Shi, that “ this 
Island (Saghatin) has been absorbed into the dominions of 
Russia.” At that period, although Eastern Yezo had already 
been “brought wider the direct control of the Yedo Govern- 
ment, Western Yezo and Saghalin were still under the juris- 
diction of the Matsumaye Honse, According to the usages of 
that clan the resident oftieials at Karafuto (Sachalin) were 
despatched thither in the beginning of the 4th month and 
returned in the carly part of the 8th month anuually, And 
thas from the Sth month of one year to the 4th of the Less 
there was no communication between that island and Soy 
(a cape at the Northern extremity of Yezo). Moreover, us 
S inentioned above, as the four Japanese watchmen were taken 
7 prisoners and all the other natives had dispersed in various 
direclious, the arygression of the Russians was not known 
7 either in Matsumave or Hakodate until the 10th of the 3rd 
month of the « nsuinx year (the 4th year of Bunkwa, 1807) 
y When a Matsaniaye merchant named Shibata Kakubei went 
~ to Sidiatnushi and Warafuto,  TLearing from the inhabitants 
the evcuts that had taken place in the preceding Autumn, 


\ 


and other matters, Rakubel returned to Soya on the 27th of 


the same mouth and reported ail to Matsumaye in a special 
despatch? Qa reecipl of the news on the Gth of the 4th} 
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aia fifty soldiers to Karafuto. The Magistrate in his. 
turn forwarded intelligence to Yedo, meanwhile promptly 
sending eighty soldiers, properly officcred, of troops of 
Tsugaru elan, who had just arrived at his place on their way 

to Yetorof to relieve other men stationed there. Subse- 
quently he despatched three hundred and fifty men of // 
the Nambu House, All these troops arrived at Soya in 
the middle of the Sth month. The Magistrate and other offi- 
cials at Hakodate thought that unless Karafuto should be 
hastily garrisoned by at least five hundred men it might be at- 
tacked and taken by the Russians; but the Yedo ministry held 
that, should the isolated and unsupported forces sent to the 
remote territory be defeated, our military prestige would 
be irreparably ruined, and that we had better strengthen 
the root first, and "take care of the branches afterwards, 
Accordingly, the troops on the way were ordered to be 
stationed at Soya, whither those of Matsumaye already sent 
to Karafuto were recalled, thus leaving that island undefended 
for that time. 


At that period, the roads in Eastern and Western Yezo 
being very hilly, communication was obstructed, and more- v 
over “ships of Japanese construction being ill- fitted for the 
navigation of the Northern scas, intercourse with the 
Islands of Yetorofu and Kunashiri was entirely inter- 
rupted from the end of Autumn to the beginning of Summer 
every year, and so no one in Yetorofu knew the events that 
had happened in’ Kerafuto the last Autpmn until some 
Russian vesselg unexpectedly assailed the former island on 
the 23rd of the 4th month of 1807. Nor did the Hakodate 
Magistrate, who was fully cceupied with dealing with the 
report brought from the Western territory (Xarafuto), have, 
it seems, time to provide for any emergency in the Eastern 
corner (Yetorofu). 


Hloustoff taking Aniva by a single blow, stayed there for 
several days waiting for Davidoff (who as mentioned in the 
preecding issue had quitted Wamechatka in advance) ; but 
as the tender did not arrive, and moreover the scason - 
i Was growirg late, Houstolf left the Gulf on the 17th of the 
LOth month (Russian calendar). His ship sustained some 
damage; and to effect repairs he changed his course to 
Kamschatka, and entered the port of Pe tropauloffsk on they 
Sth of the next month Ciussian calendar), where he 
unex ected met Davidoff, who had set out fur Karafuto 
vid Kurile Isles in accordance with Tezanoff’s order, but 
had to return Co port to remedy serious damage sustained by 
his vessel. Houstoff was much pleased to see him, and 
narrated to him what he had done, They consulted on 
further aggressive measures against Japan to be taken ind 
the cusuing epring, and forwarded a statement of their 
views to the Naval Department at St. Petersburg. 


On the 4th of the 5th month (Russian calendar) of the 
next year (the fourth year of Bunkwa, 1807), soon after 
the ice in their port had melted, they sailed thenee in 
the two vessels Yunona ani Ahoshi, tuking with them 
their four Japayese prisonere, They made their course along 
the Kurile Islands and arrived at a fishing station named 
Naibo in Yetorofue on the 19th of the 5th month (Russian 
calendar, and 28rd of the 4th ‘month of Jupanese) wid 
Shimushiri and Urupp. At noon on the ensuing day Hou- 
stoff and Davidoff with twenty men landed in three boats, 
and forced their way into the Ban-ya (branch office for / 
controlling the fisheries). The Japanese watchmen there, 
who were quite ignerant of what had taken place at Kara- 
futo in the pr eceding autnuinn, were much alarined and aston. 
ished at the sudden visit of the Russians, They served their “ 

visitors with a mid-day repast ; but Houstoff, again pretend- 
ing to be much enraged, arrested five Japanese, viz: Goroji, 
Rokuzo, Sahei, Sansuke and Chonai, and sent them on Doard y . 
his ship. Then tho invaders broke into godowns, stole the; 
articles stored therein, set the buildings on fire, and returned | x 
to their vessels. They named that place (Naiho) the port ofj, 
Dobursye nachare, which means “ successful commencement.” 

‘he plunder taken on board by the Russians that day was 
twenty-three bags of rice, three big saws, a number of car. 
penter’s tools, one Jarge balance, four wetazre (padded coats), 
two rolls of white cott on leu and swords, batchets, axes, 
razors, ete., Lhe private property uf the watchmen, Ina 
I certain record of the pericd, three hundred bags of hulled 
‘rice, six hundred hags of uuhulled, a similar uu ber of bags 
of sult, twenty thousand salt-salmon, and a quantity of saké, 
tea aud tobacco, ete., are mentioned as having been pillaged 
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at that time. Further, accordiug to the statements of those 
watchmen at Karafuto who were taken on board the Rus- 
sian ships as prisoners, the pirates again landed at a place 
named Mamai on the same day, set the dan-ya there on fire, 
and stole five bags of unhulled rice, one iron pot, one car- 
penter’s tool, four or five nests of bowls, two ¢o of salt, onc 
cask of saké, and one bear-skin. 

Tho Russian vessels, after a stay of two days at Naiho, set 
sail for Shana, which is situated at a distance of thirty ri 
northward of Naibo, and is the largest village in Yetorofu. 
It contained Government offices ; and several minor officials 
and a constable, despatched from Yedo, and upwards of one 
hundred soldiers of the Tsugaru and Nambu clans, were 
then stationed there: The forees were not conversant with 
the methods of handling fire-armes, and the weapons of other 
kinds provided for them were imporfect or bad. On receipt 
of the news of tho extraordinary events which had happened 
at Naibo, some thirty men were sent on the 25th in two 
boats in great haste; but the wind being contrary they only 
arrived at Holoholo on the 27th, when they heard that Naibo 
had been already destroyed. ‘They then came to the conclu- 
sion that their own station, Shana, was not safe. So they 
immediately embarked on their return, and arrived early in 
the morning of the 28th. Thereupon every possible pre- 
paration was made to receive the Russian ships. From some 
lead that was on hand upwards of eight hundred bullets were 
moulded; and three hundred bamboo spears were made on 
that same day, and night watchers were stationed along the 
coast. Next morning (the 29th) a plot containing one hun- 
dred and sixty yards square of grassy ground on a hill behind 
the local office, was levelled, enclosed with curtains, and 
guarded by some fifty soldiers; and a bank in front of 
the office was also covered over with curtains bearing the 
crests.of the Nambu clan; and forty long. spears, one flag 
and one matoi (a kind of ensign) were set up therein. Fur- 
ther the elevated look-ont lodge in the barrack of the Tsu- 
garu men was also draped with curtains and furnished with 
watchers. I regret to say that thore draperies served as 
conspicuous targets for the shots of the enemy. 

At about three o’clack in the afternoon of the same day 
the two Russian vessels came to Shana. The Yunona an- 
chored twenty-five cho off the coast, and no sooner did the 
other ship, 4Zhoshi, approach to within about fifteen cho. of 
Nayoka, than her consort leé down three boats, with some 


\ twenty men, who under the command of Houstoff, ap- 


Merom their guus and rifles, 


an 
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proached the Shana river. At this moment, ‘Toda Matadayu, 
Director, and Sekiya Mohachiro, a clerk, of the shore office, 
mismanaged the matter in their flurry. Although the situa- 
tion was so evidently critical, they had curtains hung over 
the porch, wherein they sat down, keeping a retinue of 
several persons at their side; an‘, in order to apen amicable 
Anegotiations with the Russians, sent the manager Yosuke 
to inquire into the object of the visit rs. YOsuké was an 
energetic man. With several riflemen, he went To the coast, 


/ carrying a bamboo pole surmounted by a white cotton flax. 


——— 


)As tho Russians were about to land he stepped forward, 


/ waving the flag. Whereupon the invaders fired on him, the 
\ bullet passing close to him. His followers then began to 


fire upon the boat; but he stopped them, witha view to have 
-an interview with the strangers as soon as they should come 
ashore. This they soon did under cover of a hail of shot 
Yosuké was wounded in’ tho 
thigh, and a struggle ensued. The enemy kept up a heavy 
fire from behind some mud godowns on the opposite side of 
the river; and the Japanese answered from within the walls 
of their office, The foe also brought field guns to bear on 
the camp on the hill-top with such effect that its @uardians 
could not hold their position, But at last Obata ladahira, 
one of tho Nambu artillerymen, managed fo train from the 
hill a gun carrying a bail of 800 me Y24 pounds) on the 
boats of the invaders, who became dixcouraged, and after 
some delay retired, and returned to their ships, On this 
day three men were killed, and threo wounded, on our 
side. Of the latter Omura Jigoro, a Nambu gunner, 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, who had three 
men wounded, During the night ‘Toda andi Sckiva called 
all their men together and said that in the day's fechting 
the ammunition had been nearly cxhausted; that moreover 
the enemy's two vessels could not be ctl-ctually resisted by 
the smail number of soldiers stationed there, and that there. 
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‘fore the Japanese had hetter retreat to the Bax-ya at 


| Rubetsu, Ail agreed to this proposal, and xo they rivalled 
yeach obher in speel to reach that place the same night, 
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taking their course over the hills, and thus leaving the 
local offices empty. On the way Director Toda Matadayn, 
ashamed of his mismanagement, committed succide, All the 
rest hastened to Rubelsu, thence to Tannemai, and later on 
retreated as faras to KXunashiri Isle on the 7th of the 5th 
month; because, when they quitted Shana, they left all their 
provisions behind them. 


in Yetorofau were the watchmen at a few fishing stations, « 


the aboryinals, and some small number cf soldiers distributed 
over other parts of the isiand, 

Thesecond day of the struggle tho Yunona and Ahoshi 
sent ashore anumber of boats with three field guns and forty 
men, They fired at the curtains on the hill, and seized the 
local offices, all of which being discovered tenantlesa, they 
eet on fire after plundering all they could Jay hands 
They then returned on board, and fired salutes, On 
‘that day four of the erew got drauk, and did not return to 
their ships. I'wo of them eame back on board subsequently ; 
but the other two were killed by some watchmen and abor- 
Yvzinals. Ina diary kept by the Russians the plunder taken by 
them that day is said to have been two long guns, two mor- 
tara, swivel-guns and a number of other small-arms ; but ac- 
cording to the statements of the Japanese prisoners on 
board the Yunsna, they carried off, besides these, upwards of 
seventy suits of helmets and armour, twenty bows, forty long 


vi 


Thus, the only people remaining: 4 


< 
'. 


spears, two bundles of arrows, two matot, covered with gold - 


leaf, several flags, two gold leaf screens, three pairs of swords, 
one iron staff, sixty daggers, two boxes of ammunition, and 
a great quantity ofiice, saké and utensils, ete. Henco it may 
well be imagined how panic-stricken werethose then at Shana 


and how one man vied with another in effecting an escape, v 


According to the Kiumer-Koki, the officials and soldiers of 
tho Nambu and Tsugaru Houses, residing in the whole of this 
island, Yetorofu, at that time were two hundred and thirty 
altogether, ‘They were distributed to Shibetoro and some 
other parts of the isle; and so [suppose there were less than 
one hundred of them at Shana on that occasion, 

On receipt of the news of the occurrences at Shana, TWiki 
Ichirozayemon, director, and other resident officials on Ku- 
nashiri Island, were much exasperated, They consulted with 
other officials, and stationed troops, arms and provisions at their 
offices and the fishing stations on the east and west of the isle; 
and intho-e places where the weapons to hand were inadequate, 
they had poisoned arrows, and the bamboo spears commonly 
used by the habitants for hunting, manufactured, while 
guards were posted on the coast day and night. Further, at 
every convenient landing place, amappa (poisoned arrows, 
arranged to go off from aspring bow) were planted, the hills 
and forests along the sea-shore were draped with curtains, 
and many flags wereset up; whileat night torches were lighted 
here andl there, to make it appear as though camps of soldiers 
existed, = Moreover, for further precaution, all important 
heuks and olher records were sent to the mainland. After 
thvee carefal precautions, the arrival of the Russian ships 
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was, so to speak, waited for; but, fortunately, they did not v 


cone. 

In the night of the Lith day of the Sth month (that 
is, the 15th day after the event Lhave spoken of happoned) 
the news of the Russian agyressious at Shana reached 
Hakodate. The Magistrate, Kabuto Aki-no-Kami, imme- 
diately communieated the intelligence to Yedo, and at the 
same time sent despatches to the different daimiates in Mutsu 
and Dewa, such as Nambu, ‘Tsugaru, Satake, Date, and 
Sakai, efe., ordering them to forward troops. ‘That month 
some strange ships were sometimes reported to have appear- 
ed olf Hakodate and Namba, and people thinking these to 
he the Rossiau vessels were much exercised. Bat T think 
they must have belonged to some other nationality ; because 
Houstetf and his party, after they had left Yctorofu, did not 
proceed southward, as the sequel shows, 

In compliance with the order of the Hakodate Magistrate, 
the daimiates above mentione:t immediately de-patched forces. 
The Satake clan, which reecived the news on the 25th of the 
Sth month, promptly sent oOL men to Hakodate ; the Sakai 
elan which reeeived it on the 26th, despatched 319; and 
the Wanba and Tsuzaru claus, whom the order reached 
on the 26th aud Qlado respectively, sené out 900 and 602 
mon to reinforee their usual troops, 290 and 550 in wamber, 
always stetioned at Hakodate.  Thas, upwards of 2,500 sol- 
diers, hastity collected, were stattoned at various places, 
under the command of some Bakafu ofiieinis, as follows: - 

Taastern coast defense;— iiakodate 053 troops, con: ose of 


342 Nambu, and 591 Satake meu; Sunahara 30, Urakawa 
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100, Atsukeshi 180, Nemuro 180, and Kunashiri Isle 3880, 


all Nambu-men. Western coast defense :—Matsumaye 781, 
composed of 130 Nambu, 330 Tsugaru, and 328 Sakai men ; 
Yesashi 200, Soya 230, and Shari 100—all from Tsugaru. 

Although the forees were so variously distributed yet none 
of them were sent to Yetorofu; because the defense of the 
main island of Yezo being regarded as of urgent necessity, 
it seemed that the other. might for a time be neglected. 
This may be seen from the subjoined, which appeared in an 
instruction given by the Bakufu Government, under the 
names of the Rojiu (Ministers) to the Hakodate Magistrate, 
dated the 3rd of the Gth month of that year (1807) :— 

“ Beyond all question the Red-men (Russians) are acting 
illegally in their proceedinga; but Yetorofu being an island 
on which we have put our hands but recently, it is not well 
to contest with them, even though they usurp it. Yezo, 
however, should be most strenuously defended, and no in- 
ducements should lead to any mismanagement of affairs. 
Of course we do nol mean, however, to remain supine. 
If ever they should happen to aggress, you should resort 
10 vigorous measures to expel them. This notice should 
be promulgated among all the officials, aud troops under 
your supervision, who should also be directed to act circum- 
rpectly.” , 





(Translated from the Keizai Zasshi.) 
(Continued from the 29th ulto.] 


ft may be said that the abolition of Customs duties cannot 
be effected except all the nations agree to it; and that, so 
Jong as foreign countries impose taxes on our exports, we 
must tax our imports. The principle of Mr. Mill’s proposi- 
tion in regard to the import duty is identical with this view; 
but the opinion is very unreasonable. Tet us explain by an 
example. Even supposing that, in the trade between Japan 
nud China, the latter aesesses a duty on our sea-produce, yet 
we have no necd to tax her porcelain. The losers by the 
impost on the sea-produce charged by China will be our own 
merchants interested in, and Chinese consumers of, that com- 
modity ; but where is the logic of the opinion that, as China 
taxes our dealers in sea-produce and her own consumers of 
that staple, our country in turn must tax China’s porcelain- 
makers and our own purchasers of that ware? Were the 
nature of Customs duties to affect one country only, then it 
might be logical to employ them when foreigners do so; but 


so long as that is not the case, why should the imposition of 


them on our part depend upon the action of foreigners? How 
much the more unnecessary are any such duties, when, 
under a different name, a similar result can be attained by 
collecting a land tax, 

Commerce in a country where there are no Customs duties 
has an extraordinary advantage over that of lands in which 
they obtain, their tendency being to drive trade away to Free- 
trade countries, which thus become great centres of business. 
A central market is as necessary in foreign, as in domestic, 
trade. What locality is most suitable for the site of a central 
market in domestic trade? A place where roads are bad 
and harbours shallow and: where legislation impedes trans- 
actions will never be selected; and hence it is plain that, 
where a system prevails of examining all merchandize piece 
by piece and thus preventing rapidity of dealing, i8 in no 
respect suitable for a central market. Is the system of 
Customs duties not very similar to this? At present, the 
most flourishing emporium of our domestic commerce is 
Osaka. That place possesses the natural advantages of good 
conveyauce both by water aud overland, It contains many 
great and wealthy merchants, who afford every possible 
facility for business transactions. Consequently, merchandize 
is attracted thither from every part of the country. Yet, if 
the whole trale of Osaka were subjected to a system 
similar to that of Customs dues, it is not altogether 
unlikely that commodities produced in the interior 
would no longer flow thither, but would be sent direct 
to ‘lokiyo. lence it seems that the reason that Osaka 
is acentral mart is solely because its commerce is con- 
ducted on free principles; and that if it should adopt 
a policy of interference it could no longer occupy that 
situation. While all other countries hamper their mutual 
trade with Custom Houses, and try to persuade thems 
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selves that they are doing well, England has absorbed 
the world’s commerce and established herself as its centre, 
through the adoption of a more or less free system of trade; 
but iff say, France were totally to abolish all Customs duties 
and give perfectly free ingress to all commodities, how 
could England maintain her present central position for any 
long time 2 The produce of Asia would be shipped direct to 
Marseilles ; the corn of America would be distributed from 
Paris to all other parts of Europe, and thus the present 
position of England would be ultimately usurped by France. 
Ia it not then palpable that the very cause of England’s 
ability to maintnin the position of the greatest commercial 
depot is that other European countries have delivered their 
trade to her. Now if we cast our eyes over the Far East 
and inquire into what part therein will be the centre of 
future commerce, we are bound to conclude that it will be 
either Hongkong, Shanghai or Tokiyo. Hongkong being a 
good harbour wherein no duties are imposed, its com- 
merce increnses from year to year. In 1840, the exports 
thither from England were valued at 30,000,000 yen only ; 
but in 1878 they exceeded 140,000,000 yen. Wu are not 
exactly aware of what are the exports and imports of Shang- 
hai; but from a return for 1877 we learn that the total values 
of the exports from, and imports into, China during that year 
were £29,000,000 and £25,000,000 respectively, and hence 
we see that the total trade was upward of 270,000,000 yen, 
more than one-half of which would, we suppose, bave fallen 
to the share of Shanghai. In our country the foreign trade 
of last year did not exceed 60,000,000 yen of which sum 
only 30,000,000 yen represented the transactions in Yoko- 
hama. . How can we hope for any advance in the wealth 
and power of the country with so small a commerce? 
Hongkong, in consequence of being situated between Europe 
and Agia, occupies a very convenient geographical position, 
yet has no produce of its own, and is nothing more than a 
stopping-place for travellers, Shanghai, though overflowing 
with produce from the interior, is merely an entrepdt for the 
Chinese Empire, and furthermore, uncer its system of Cus- 
toms duties, the imposts there are heavier than those in 
ourown country. Our Tokiyo, situated between America aud 
Asia, has easy access to the wealth of production in the in- 
terior of the country, and the advantage of water transport for 
external trade. And although it is still inferior, in respect of 
the extent of its commerce, to the two ports aforesaid, owing 
in part to the recentness of the origin of ils foreign trade, 
and in part to its harbour being remote and shallow, yet if 
we remove the incubus of Customs duties, and endeavor 
otherwise to promote its influence, the commerce of ‘Tokiyo 
will no doubt, in the course of time, surpass that. of the two 
parts alluded to. Hence we conclude that we need not tuo 
deeply regret the preseut poverty and weakness of our 
country, inasmuch as it is very easy to remedy these defects, 
The reason of our insisting upon the abolition ef Customs 
duties is partly because they involve so much expense, and a 
number of useless officials and offices for collection ; and 
partly because they embarrass commence and prevent the 
country from advancing towards prosperity. We are told 
that the cost incurred in the collection of customs’ duties in 
England is sixty per cent of the total imposts receivod ; in 
America ten per cent; and in Japan eight per cent. What 
vast expenses! In fine, Customs duties being so called 
“hoavy ” taxes—levied on goods in large amounts at a time 
—ought to demand much less cost in colleetion than ordi- 
nary taxes; because the cost of one man in collecting ono 
hundred yen should be the sane as that of another in col. 
lecting one yen. Notwithstanding this rule, we see that 
large sums are wasted in the collection. Is this not really 
becuuae there are many abuses in the methods of the assess- 
ment? And now, having esplained the vices of the duties 
in question, we trust that our country will by degrees suc. 
ceed in abolishing them. ; 
{In concluding this series* of articles upon tho “ Abolition 
of’ Customs Duties,” the writer in the Keizai Zasshi makes 
an extract from a work by Professor Walker (of Yale 
College) on Political Economy. ‘The passage quoted is to 
the effect that Customs’ duties are the most expensive kind 
of taxation. It goes to prove that the system under which 
these dues are levied is in direct violation of Adam Smith's 
maxim that no more than is really necessary should be 
collected from the people. Now the Customs duties of 


a 
- * Vide Jupan Weckly Mail of the 8th, 22nd, and 29th of 
. April, 


May 27, 1882.) 








1864, for instance, in the United States amounted to 
$100,000,000, of which ten million were wasted in collection, 
to say nothing of additional expenses for wages, the interest 
on money, and other items, Apart from all these he holds 
that the people have to pay, roughly estimated, ten per cent 
more than what goes into the Treasury from the Customs 
dues. 


Taking, he says, the profit of importers at fifteen per cent, | 


commission merchants ten per cent, and retailers twenty 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Week BEGINNING Fripay, May 197u, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokio, Japan. 
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per cent, he arrives at the following tabulation :— " 
Duties SOROS EES CEH EEE TH HHT E HEE e HEHEHE S ET HESE SHEET $ 100,000,000 8 
Profit of 15 per cent on the imports........,.... 15,000,000 el]: 90 
Sate E 
Tibia): siccoodssssecsscesccticianns 115,000,000 a 
Profit of 10 per cent for commission merchants — 11,500,000 85 
Wal sckavesodecvesessradveddcises LRA OUON z 
Prolit of 20 per cent for retail dealers ......... 25,300,000 , 80 E 
5 
Money collected ms 
Total | from the people \ $151,800,000) 73 @ 
Amount received by the Governmont ........ 100,000,000 - = Psi a 4 
= | 8&1] 10 fmt — a — in, 8 
Balanee: scscsncsscssesscdssvcsessss @ 51,800,000 , A a Se Ss a 
This sum is disbursed by the people in excess of their ” ieee | amen Sevens Sone ee dj 
payments to the Government. . .*. Therefore, s -—_—— — 8S 
although the writer believes that Customs duties are ad- A +—_}—_ 2 
vantageous for the revenue, and a means for the collection of a — <| 4 
large amounts, yet at the same time the system is inequitable, 3 5 Sosa i | 60 = 
expensive, and one that is incompatible with wustice-| b Geen aime emcee —— 
RG DE: sin ats PSE Fen SASSER Se SE amy 
CHESS PROBLEM, i —————— 
amin Kk ie ppp eee ee ee 
yom Brentano's Chess Monthly. 4 —— ze! 60 
i ae Rainin | -¢74 | 0 “687 | ‘270 | o 0 0 
Y Y y, U), YY tet weemce=s| eee 
w hs aa pire Tew se sh] & | NE] 8. | 8. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF MAy 20TH, 
BY Dr. GOLD. 


White: Black, 
1.—P. to B. 5. 1.—P. to B. 3. 
2.—Q. to K. B. 6. 2.—K. moves. 
3.—Mates. . 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 
LU&AVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Dainy :—8.30 and 9,45 a.m.; and 12.00 m, ; 2.15 and 4.45 P.M. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 
DaiLy ;—7.00 aud 1000 a.m.; and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 and 4.30 r.m 











MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
LEAVEs BENTEN. 
DAILy :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and=3.30 P.m. 


LEAVEs YOKOSUKA, 
DatLy :—8.15 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M, 
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Weather |Rainy| Clear Rainy Cloudy Cloudy Clear |Cloudy 


REMARKS, © 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 
represents velocity of wind. 
chee vapenesaetebuecniasate ... percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 23.5 miles per hour on Thursday at 5 p.m. 
gre barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. , 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°37 
inches on Thursday at 6a.m., and the lowest was 29517 inches 
on Monday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 81.1 on Saturday, and 
the lowest was 54.5 on Wednesday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 79.3 and 49,0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.631 inches against 
.453 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


May 20, Japanese steamer Genkai Mari, Conner, 1,917, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 21, Japanese steamer Kiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, from Hachi 

o Hay and Sendai Bay, to M. B. Co. 

May 21, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vii, Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

May 21, Japanese steamer J'amaura Maru, G. E. O. Ramsay, 555, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 21, British barque Queen Hmma, W. Dow, 314, from Callao, 
iron, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 22, Japanese steamer Awajishima Maru, Creighton, 572, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. b. Co. 

May 23, Japanese steamer 7'agonoura Maru, Clarke, 448, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

May 23, British steamer (/aclic, Hallett, 2,652, from San Francisco, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

May 25, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,145, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. : 

May 25, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Magpie, Capt. Carpenter, 805 tons, 
3-guns, 857 H.P., from Surveying Cruise. 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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May 25, Japanese steamer oe. Ail: AY: alice: $96, from Kobe, CARGOLS. 
Mails and General, to M. B. 
May 27, Japanese poecge Lenn: vvva Mare, Clarke, 448. from | Per Japanese steamer Ge nha Maru from iso and ports :— 
’ e « a! 5) ‘ Ss 


ECCRSING Vu’ Maacs see: ws adr adie Sse ee 690,589.86 


——_—_—. Per French steamer Velya for Hongkong :— 
PASSENGERS. , Sik for France... 62.0 wee cee wee wee”) bales, 
: , 9 Buogl and awe Pray oer oe eee ry 41 *) 


Yokkaichi, Mails and ( eneral, te M. 2B. Co, 








Per Japanese steamer Geakat Maru from Shanghat and ports :— 
ae ot bora ide ah ae awn bad ay mae a Total oo... t.. 0 .s. vee)»=6573 Dales. 
Morris, Mr and Mrs. Piatkoff, Mlessrs. KE. C. Kirby, G. A. K. Ho- : F 
ney, &. D. Hepburn, Hashimoto, Mackenzie, A, a Aitael Asada, Per eae avin Sunda from Hongkong vii Nagasaki : ~ 

ae Tsung Scang, Okamoto, Orawa, ushiya, Goh IWando. Yasu- fore oe ie S Sat P RA RNR! Wie Tae oe ths bales, 
da, Pike tmura, Kanamori, in cabin: 2 Europeans, 247 Japanese and Suen SERS pees et NS Ee AS RRA? PGE “816 9 
6 lan In steerave., [or San Francisco: Mrs. Woeodti and 3 Anndries ree nee ee age tee nee nee, BTG pus. 


“+ . aaa on . a 
daushtcrs, Nira, aA. i, Randolph and Jor. Muredoek or Doston : treasure... eee eee eee eee eae ace eee : 108 

























Capt. CG. HH. Weels. . r 
ape - sia aS : 2 D4) 
Per British steamer Suaela from VWongheng vii Nagasaki and Potal wee ae nee 12,2000 
Kobe :—9 Chinese in cabin ; and 19 Chinese on deck. Per British steamer Coptic for San Francisco :— 
Per American steamer Gaefe, from: San Franeisco.—lor Yoko- TEA: 
hama: Major Was:on. Mr. W. Herold, Captain Suenman, Messrs : 
. . 4 's 4 . , ‘ . - a . oat Ss; Yr ‘< 7 N,. ‘ ‘k, ] < ie 
PP. Helin and J. Lehrberger in cabin, Por Nasausakii: Mr. bo M,. Sie a si oy =on mee she apis 
Cohon 7” cabin. For Hongkons 2-47 Chinese in steerage. er eer ites ta es oe 
Per dJananese stenmer Zotio Shan from Shanghai and ports:—}oioug ee 1A Ma 
Cee ee he Re Mer epe aces ; LOW 5) octnteirs diese rere — 1.322 5,116 6, 433 
Mr. and Mrs. ELD, suray and chill, Mr.and ifrs  Mayeda, son Sulina 4ng 7 693 5,649 ee 
aud two dian chters, Mrs, J. Cook, Mrs. Sharp, al1s. ay Tage Bo ay eee wears a hI 2408 
TW. Tialiarl:. Seq wane MILT OMY ,ccceccensesecececnes — ow 20 60 
aliagh, sde-srs. J. W. Hole, Ds Marcas, A. Vin: wy Co UT, Cobden, Amoy rf 9 425 _ 2 431 
Bally, Keller, Takashima, Mitsui, Vamazaki, nee Qisa, "Tani- eet tN we ae ee _ eae ae 
uel Ikan Nakashim: vabashi ashimeas : ° yy 7 hae e 
puchi, is mee Sct Iw abaghit, PEAT A fen PObAL oni: 462 - 11,991 10,790 28,243 
mydin exbin: } Muarcpean, T Tudian and 370) Jitpanese in rteerage. SILK 
ES ae Re ae UU GSP NEES AR OR CED on, PAA EIN NiSs eR AN SS SILK : 
From San Fran, N. York. Other Cities. . Total 
OUTWARDS. Sianeai ek wee tiled G4 = 64 
‘ te — » =s ry) 
May 21, French steamer Volga, Guirand, 1,502, for Hongkong, Mails nea: TEE EEN l 20 Nd 
and General, despatched by M. M. Co. a es “rt a i ~s es, 
Tay & 7h) . ay 0M er VG i ‘e a A ——— 
May 21, Japanese steamer I/toga Marit, Be alker, $96, for Kobe, Total. _— 1 959 ae 260 


Mails and Pe despatched by M. B. ¢ 

May 21, Japanese steamer Avorio Maru, Pence 617, for Yokka- 
ichi, Mails and General, de ‘srautched by M. BL Co, 

May 22, British sloop’ Z: phys, i wart, -i0, for hunting ernise. 

May 22, Japanese stauner Nohuneye: Maru, Dit re 1,133, for 
Hake. ate. Mails and Creneral, des patehod by MT. ¢ 
May 4 Jay anese steamer Lamaana iar, Rau ON; bos, f r Kobe, 
Mails and General, de apatehod by APD. Ca, 

SA at, Tee ho steamer Sfraffii cen, GC. We Pearson, 1583, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by snith, Baker (& Co, 

May 23, Britt: hi steamer Gordon Castle, Woarin 1820. for New 
York via Kebo and Amoy, Tea, aduauitdicd by Adanisen, Bell 
& Ce, 

May 23, Japanese steamer Adivseshiace Maru, Frahm, 1,146, for 
Hakodate » Miah: and General. despatched by MB. Co. 

May 24, Driish steamer Copies We OU Kailey, 2.757, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despre sLuned by Oo we ©. Co. 


Per Japanese staiier Tokio Maru from Shanghai and porta :— 
| YEensure we. ase oes eee coe eee aes coe $75, 325 .00 


—_—_— ——— . .. 





REPORTS 
Tne Japanese steamer A wajishima oi aru reports :—Left Nagasaki 
on the loth of May. Experienced hght S.W. breeze with drizzling 
th:onshout a passage of six days. 
The British steuner Gaeli- reports.—Left San Francisco at 2.30 
peut, on the Lud May. experienced moderate variable winds 
ACTOSS 5 nei at Yokohaina on the 23rd at 6 ig 2h. 





PAPER ti QREHGY Q QUOTATIONS, | 
(Bor Week Ending 26th of May, 1882 

















May 2h Japanese steamer Mireshiia daca, aswell, 1,780, for 4 ; ra >, 
Shanghab and porta, Mails and General, despatched by MLB. Prewminii on og | } 
Co. t . | Sideer Ven, 3 ANI ) 

May 25, Japanese steamer Swacnoy: ae Frahin, $52, for Kobe, eevee Z 2 bes 
Nai's and fone, ee tehed tes B. Co. ; i iz gS 

May 25, british steamer Gre fe, ie 2.02, fer Hongkone, Aah, os 5 : Z Bet aS 
Mails and (reneral, despatched by O. x O. Co. € > = = - 2 

May 25. Gerean bargae #£vancisca, Buck, 308, fur Uakedate, Coals, val = a) Z| 2 5 
despatehsd by H. SMlacArthur. Seay eee ate OSS | Ee aes: | See eee a ot 

May 20, Pratish Darque JK. Graken, Cochrane, 1,534, for Nabe, 1692 
General, despatched by C. & J. Trading Company, Saturday svi: May 20 ] 54,5) 544%.) 54,4, —- = —-|— 

May 27, Tijinause steamer Siierguera Maru, Wilgour, 958, for | Abenday 2.0... » o2 | 54,5) 588) 54,351 — — — | — 
Nobiru, Mails and Goneral, despatched by M B. Co. Picaday.ce. 5, 28] St | 53,4) 54 = —_— — | 

May 27, British sterner Gi nares my, RAL Doabison, To00, for New Wednesday tee ry 2 54%, ot 54; — = —_—|— 
York vid AMY, Tea, despatched by Jardine, “Matheson & Co. Mhursday ...... 4, 26 | 63)%] ot Me] —] —f —]— 

May 27, British schooner-yacht S470 Sinelair, 150, for Auckland, Briday ..cccee ny 26] HOS) HS) SOY | — | - |— 
New Zealand, Ries, despatched by Captain. eivedt oun 

May 27, iritish barque Velour: ty. Martin, 420, fur Nagasaki, Ballast, | So eee a 
despatched by Buticiiicld & Nwire. EXT. SAAIL Due FROM 

May 27, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, for Honukong ——____- -- -_—-—— . acacia Bates 
via Wobe and Navasaki, Mails and General, despatched by | AMEIIGA....... sin bGighabeete Meanceavateset ke ves OO- June Sthi 
P.&. 0. Co.” AGIERICNs caclavaadicaneosaaons 0. & O. Co. 

> AMEMION . cisceeetetrte teen O. & O. Co. 
aA eae pm Sewore, via HONGKONG “1... MM. Co. | May 30th2 
Sean PRON TY srectscrecstonss one M. B. Co. | 
Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :—Mesars. C. Bunda. | pf scicama  ceccasceceeeceeeee peseeeee| PL&O.Co. i June 4th 

Pfeifer, Gabrieltchati, MM. Tcherkoff, O. “anderson, Hatsu:, A, Tlong, ALonGKONU, Via ene: Space, M. B. Ce. 

in cabin, — Pee ONAL ec ose s keeee Pe es 4 
Se ie ie re AU Mea | URN aeeanen tigate Oe OU Ce: 

Mr. aud Mrs. Moore. Captain F. Harden, Dr. J.T, \lilligar, Messrs TEE PECOV TC Wee GRE Khe M. B. Co. June tst 


P. Leusch, A. J. L. Kennedy, A. Woodhead, if. Pavden, and Gi, 
Jinen in cabin, Sag New York: Mr. and Mrs. Peatkel® in 


Kon 7] .—theit San Francisco, May 16th, City of Licking. — 
cabin. For Boston : Captain C. TW. Wills in eabin. bor Sar 


2.—Left Hongkong, May 22nd, at3 p.m., Zanais. 

















4 tetera Mr. and Mrs. Woodin and 3 daugliters, Mrs 12 ae an - res a ca ae 
dolph, Count. Belenzachi, De. and Mrs. IL. It. Wont and 2 children. aon “7 YE 5 
MLEsSIs. a shevi, KF. W. Reynolds, J. Aiuscough, W. Spencer, | ere oT BRAC LEAVES Fou, BS ees eae 
Lachaise, K Honey, Chang-Teung- Liane, and. DV. r, Wood in 7 
cabin; 2 Nene saul 991 Chinese in ntecrase. L AMRTICA, ccc st ew'aseses seeues Re rman emer | aie, Ors June 3rd 
Per Japanese steamer dfiveshima Maru for Shangh: LM POMBE | Va RRIGA. « deacccarseorriasseoarmoncees Op & OL Co, 
he and Mrs. Hndto and gon, Mrs. Urainke, Captain tee wy, RAL, | PMOL i, vin Hoxcnkona eccceear, B&O. Co. 
‘plu Prancke, Mesors, PLS. Jacobs, J. J. Francis, 1. € Peas Surori., vin HaiNGhUORG ..... PO ae ee br June 4th 
i" Go Sorthe, G. Sale, WL Deck, GC. Sherman, FF. Ma tact ‘ohen, GB. | - 7 fee MOB Ce Vuiio: | pat 
Comb, fara, Machida, Masaki, Tomita, Nakado, Torusya es i ee ee Fare Cae hic + B. C 
Morita, Jchiyaki. Horiuchi, Watanabe, Kishira, Kawase, Muriwake. | HTHONGKONG, VI NORE |... carina OQ.  ) ar 
horas flan, Ito, Oyamauchi, pieeaue aul Otari. Uongxend i tein irege. st:s-4;8unie Gelew Olt oSla balan - Ww $s ae, 
Peo dion. To steamer Nfralhlere a, for Kobe :—Captain Scott and | PGNGKONG wee cece be Re Meena eS Od P.M. Co. ; 
SipumcteaAr, Piogo, &@ Macaw. AE Bo Co, May 3ist 


Poaly in cabins and 22. want SQ dn stecrage, See eae 

Vor British steamer Sunila for Homong Vik Wy ot nid at i Whe ariival rea: departure “of ails s by” the * Oceidental and 
sulci s-—--Mare, ee Mr. sad Mrs. Morris, Messrs. Iellasis, 7, Oriental,” the ** Vacitie Mail’ and the Pentusular and Oriental? 
lerreira, Gordi, N, D, Nathan, 3. Yates, and Mackenzie in cabin. * Companies, are approximate only, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— ee 








IMPORTS.—During the week under review there has been again a large business done in Shirtings, chiefly 
io 9lbs. of which sales reported are some 2,200 balos, und 1,500 under contracts. Of $i tbs. somo 150 hales havo 
been sold. In Yaras also there has been more doing, sales amounting to some 1,500 I les, Prices are slightly 
firmer ; but at the closg the market for both Varus and Shirtings is quiet. In other goods, Velvets have been in 
more demand. /Voollens und Zron remain neglected. 


COTTON YARNS :— j . COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 30.00 | Victoria Lawns  ...- ...12 yds. 42.3 per piece $0.65 to 0.7 
’ Good to Best... ... 0... ” $31.00 to 32.25 | Tatfachelase:— oo...) 0.2) 0. AR ; £1.75 to 2 
Bombay, No.20 = do. 23 5 $26.50 to 88 25 | yy ewe oo : 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium -_ $31.00 to $2.00 WOOLLESS 
Yr) », Goodto Best... ... e $33.00 to 34.50 | Plain Orleans ...0 ... wee ee AO-42 yds. S2in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 Ski ves Gee: eae 84 + $34.00 to 36.50 | Fiznred Orleans 4... « 29-80" yo BE. nce B50 to Ah20 
’ = ; Italian Cloth ... 0... 3D 5 92 4, «2 0.17 to. 0.29: 
COTTON PIECE GOODS : AMousselines de Laines ae ¢ ‘rape 2t yds. 50 in... 0.144 to ore 
Grey vane cae a per piece a is pia i. ee aes 2. a ‘6. Itajime 24°,, 30, 0.18 to 0.6 
. ’ ‘ in, $2.1 0 2.6 i “uze 4 i oe ‘Sn 
T. Cloths :—7 lb... 1.24 yds. 32 in, ‘per piece $1.40 to 1l47}} (. anos Sac oa OD 9 38 0.30 te 0.374 
: 22 (othe, Pilots: ‘ese. ves eee cde OR ay to 56 , yes» 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12, 44inw ,, $1.60 to 1.72! Presidents... 0. u. Sty, 1056, 0.45 to 0.50 
Prints: Ae ee 2 o 30 in, is 4 $1.35 to ar ain 54 ia to56.. : 0.30 ts 055 
Cotton ians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard $0.08 to 0.1 se Vie ae i ar . 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30in. per pieoo $1.32} to 1.40 Ascii scarlet & green, 6 to 5 Ibs. per lb. 0.37 to 0.41 
Do. 23 to 24h 24 30 in. ‘ $1.45 to 1.65 =. 
Do. 8 Ib.. el | 30 i in. is 31.70 to 1.80 Flat and round ' x fui esi » $2 60 to 82.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, $6.45 to 8.40 | Nailrod assorted ie sis site ei we =$2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize sd rah oA we «$82.80 to $3. G74 





KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have amounted to 26,000 cases, and deliveries to 10,400 cases, 
Prices are still maintained at $2.13 per case for Devoo aud $2.10 for Comet brand. Unsold stocks remain solely in 
the hands of one firm whose holdings are now reduced to about 95,000 cases. Native dealers carry about 60,000 
cases. z 

SUGAR.—Prices are unchanged. ‘Che market is firm at tho following quotations. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New vee ee tee tee tee eee 6perpicul $4.80 to $4.85 
se Taiwanfoo in bag . a Cate. Ted. Sea, oe _ $4.70 to $4.75 
- Ching-p rake and Ke-pak... ie Toes . = #0 to $8.75 
~ China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook. fah .. swe? ke a $7.25 to $7. 35 
‘is Brown Formosa ..:_... a a +9 $4. 40 to $4.50 

Kerosene OU) cis ceee ss aad ewes nee ones oeee> ave Se | POR caso. 82.10 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has been very active during tho week, much eagerness being shown by some buyers 
to secure silk, and prices in consequence wore most. irregular, but now may be quoted about $10 to 820 per picul 
higher. All classes of silk have been in demand and stocks nre now grently redaced, The weather is verv 
favorable for the new Crops and an inerease on Inst year’s production is confidenUy predicted, On the other hanil 
native consumption of the raw material is improving and will probably require any surplis that may be available. 
Scttlement during the weck are 544 piculs, viz: Hanks 258 piculs, Filatures 225 piculs, and Kakedas 61 pieculs, 


Total settlements to date 18,330 piculs. Stock 1,600 piculs. 


Finn kii-— NGF Oe sciivecienrjardoocicestesecneng aicteoca-oe $570 to $580 
‘ Bier) ae Glee y mal aC oN em ad Se Trt $540 to $550 
ge OUI AD. <eucecaicceepustewsndes love inde hisee, $470 to $480 
Filatures. —No. 1 spews eee duahutioldbakawnceoveruntaseuuens £680 to $690 
baie ke ace wak bia tale Cds cidenwiN nee Senas tata oe b.0 8690 to S660 

Kakedas. —Best Jendeacadavawadaesecnnsen ds Serre Teerer errr S670 * 
on Medium to Good .........ccccssecscecoecssese Masset $640 to $650 
- COMMON... jasesssikeaxatiseds Gaccscaswtateee oftee $360 to $600 





TEA,—With an active market transactions during the past week have aggregated 2,720 piculs the deman.l 
shaving been principally for good medium and fine grades, On the 22nd a decline of about one dollar per picul was 
noticed, since when prices have remained steady os given below. ‘The quality on the whole has been well 
maintained, Total settlements to date are 48,650 piculs against 27,055 piculs at the same period last season. 


Common ae eee ae des ie — Fine ee wee ewe “ee «» $30 to $33 
Good Common ae cee ve es —_— - TVinest re “e = van w. $34 to $35 
Medium ... sie ve fen - . $24 to $26 | Choice a ny ink sex ... £37 to $39 

$27 to $29 Choicest ... 0 ou. vee wee $41 andl upward 


Good Medium a a ene aes sas 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 





° EXCHANGE.—Sterling rates have been somewhat easier during the week and more business has been 
doing in Private Paper. 
Sterttna—Bank 4 months’ sight ....................6 3/103 On SHANGHAT—Dank Sight... ...cececccessee cee eee eee eeneas 734 
‘i Bank Bills on demand ..................00000 3 98 Private 10 days’ sighit............... wt 
‘ Private 4 months’ sight .... ....0..0....... 3/105 | Ox New Yorxk—Bank Bills on demand... 92} 
6 ays” ead acedewiaiasevetes. 3/10: Private 30 days’ sight.. esiccess DOR 
Os Parts—Bank sight | eine Set. ee ha aid etcwisala od? | Ox San Francixco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 924 
Private 6 months’ ‘sight . ee essigy vad eeaweeie 4.95 | : Private 30 days’ sight ......... 935 
On Hoxaxong—Bank BIG G pccvesakass okovouheee es 1 % disct.. KINSATZ suaeandesieeis pinngeechiapeaeicein eee ones wieasade 1.54%, 
. Private 10 days’ sight ............... 7s, 


SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING. —Tho a.s. Gordon Castle sailed on the 23rd instant for New York vii Kobe ant Amoy, and 
the ss. Glenavon on the 27th for same destination viii Amoy only; tho s.s. Strathleven sailed on the 23rd for 
Kobe to complete discharging her inward cargo, when she will return to this port to take the berth for New York, 
Conastwise an improvemont las been visible, and ag much as $3 per ton paid for tho Nagasaki to Shanghai veyage, 
but this rate was not maintained. The German barque Francisca sailed on the 26th for Hakodate with a cargo of 
Cardiff coals, and loads there for Shaughai. Nothiug further of uote remains to be recorded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Awow. Hanovsine 8 Co. 


Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 


Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Crestings. Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 


KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINGC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 


their pet dogs, 
THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has — ot to vend a ro-called 
article in imitation. The LIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 


THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 














TASLETS. 
TABYELS- 


Ss 
TABLETS. 
A PUR 


and tagsY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

only ce;,_7 'Urnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 

is a pers “™ remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 

for Chilq?tly safe and mild ‘preparation, and is especially adapted 
TEn, Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Lond)-. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


Pansons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine tliere is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’ says, “I 
**ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that Lwass 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. are 
“1nost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in Ohina, published in 
1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
** gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“fin upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of pear, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the emall remaining stock’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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PERFUMERY, [8 


ay] Colcbrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
i manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 

oY obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 

2) Vienna, Philadelphia, & 
q ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, ‘a 
By TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” jee 
“f MELBOURNE, 1881. . 

2 
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&) ATKINSON'S GHOIGE PERFUMES FOR © 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


a 

i White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, }%, 
( Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, chy 
| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, i 
ales and all other odours, of the finest quality only, MY 
| ATKINSON’S a 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE = 
is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than && 
the German kinds. 5h 
ATKINSON’S cg 

OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


eclebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto. Pes 
fore. itis strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable ae s 
in use. ‘ 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
f . 


ee opt « 


<o—/—~ 


@ new aud indispensible Toilet accompaviment, and most 
refreshing Perfamo for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


and other Specialities and general articles of Perfainery may be AR. 
™ obtained of ali dealers throughout the World, aod of the ie 
















ee manufacturers W¥ 
Ks Ss. & BE. ATKINSON, é 
fl, 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. fay 
5 tye] , : 
Us" PRICE LiST FREE ON APPLICATION, iw 
et : 
te CAUTION.—Mesars. J. & UE. ATKINSON manufacture Bey 
GS) their rrticlos of one and the best quality only. Purchasers ure 
% Fel cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that each article 
Wyatt fe labelied w.th the firm's Trade Mark, a “ White Rose" ona pg 
“Pe 4 * Golden Lyre.” 
F RR ESTABLISHED 1799. ° 
< wy SA — = = —_ : - 
Peete bpp oct aes Oe 
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Printed and published at the ‘‘ Japan Mail” Office, 16 Bund, 
Yokohama, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


—_—_—— 


Lhe “ Queen's Birthday ” 


was celebrated in Tokiyo on 
Wednesday, 31st ultimo, by a grand entertainment given by 
Her Majesty’s Minister, So large was the number of guests 
invited that the Legation itsclf was not considered large 
enough for their accommodation, and recourse was according- 
ly had to the more spacious Enrio-kwan, the use of which, 
together with the beautiful old park of Hamagoten in a 
corner of which it stands, was kindly given for the occasion 
by the Imperial Household Department. ‘Those persons who 
jocularly affected to have been scandalized at the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s Birthday elsewhere than at ‘the Legation 
itself, must we should think have got over this shock to their 
| patriotism at sight of the imposing array of large lanterns 
decorated. with the Union Jack and the Royal Standard 
alternately—gracefully linked with the national flag of Japan 
—which lined the approaches and studded the gardens round 
the principal building. Tere, at the garden-front of the 
Palace (it is scarcely a palatial building, yet by what other 
name may we call it ?), Sir Harry Parkes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


and the Misses Parkes, accompanied by some of the staff of 


the Legation, received, during the hour succeeding half-past- 
four, the continuous stream of guests, who thence passed on 


through the gardens immediately surrounding the building 


Google 
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to the puter park of Hamagoten. ‘There were, we believe, 
between three and four hundred people present, including 
of course most of the Japanese Ministers, the Diplomatic 
Body, and other persons notable and non-notable of all the 
many nationalities to be found represented in Tokiyo and 
Yokohama, Here, in this lovely old-world retreat, the scene 
was indeed a gay and pleasant one, the bright dresses of tho 
ladies, dotted about here and there, sometimes singly, some- 
times in parti-coloured groups, making up for the absence of 
flowers and the want of sunshine—the only want there was, 
A refreshing breeze was blowing straight in from the sea, 
upon the shores of which the park lies; and thus, in pro- 
menading the endless walks, or sitting in more numerous 
groups in the charming little Japanese pavilions commanding 
views of the artificial lake and gardens at points selected 
with a skill in which none can compete with Japanese 
landscape gardeners—listening to the music of the al- 
ways excellent Naval -Band, which, being well placed 
to windward could everywhere be distinctly heard—in 
such pleasant fashion the two hours or so of daylight were 
only too quickly passed, the threatened and much dreaded 
rain having held off almost by a miracle, as it seemed, and 
“ Queen’s weather” (at least so far as the good fortune of 
“no rain”) favouring her loyal subjects even on this side of 
the globe. About seven o’clock a move was made to the 
Mnriokwan again, where, after refreshments had been served, 
the remainder of the programme was successfully carricd out, 
three fine rooms having been prepared for dancing. The 
whole entertainment was most successful; and the rain, all 
but a few drops, still holding off (though the wind rose higher 
than was desirable, especially for the lights—-but we had to 
thank the wind for the absence of the rain) everybody went 
away thoroughly happy and grateful, not only for their hos- 
pitable entertainment, bat for escaping the wetting which 
“everybody ” had fully expected. We may be permitted to 
tender respectful congratulations to the Minister and the 
Misses Parkes upon the unalloyed success of the entertain- 


ment, and sincere thanks for a most enjoyable afternoon and 
evening. 





A Board of Health, consisting of local officials and 
native and foreign physicians, like the one formed in 1879, 


is about to be organized here for the purpose of devising 
means for checking the spread of cholera, 





It may be remembered that in February last year the 
Tokiyo authorities framed and issued a set of regulations 
intended to be precautionary against fire. ‘They provided 
that certain thorouglifares should be considered “ lines of 
prevention,” and the houses built thereon should imperatively 


be of stone, brick, or other uninflammable material. All 
tenements within the areas so enclosed should, no matter of 
what material constructed,: at least be roofed with 


tiles or metal. Now the Michi Nichi Shimbun tells us that 
the period allowed for the improvements, to be made yolun- 
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tarily, expired on the 3st ultimo. There are still about one | repeating our thanks to the Society, and to express the hope 
thousand and ten buildings, whose owners have not complied | that we shall see them at an early date next season. 


with the conditions of the new regulations, and which are 
now to be demolished by order of the authorities, 





We have received the April number of the Friend of China. 
The members of the Anti-opium Society are in fall campaign. 
Mr. J. W. Pense has placed the following notice of motion 
in the Order Book of the House of Commons :—“ Opium,— 
That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that in the event of negotiations taking place between the 
Governments of Her Majesty and China, having reference to 
the duties levied on opium under the Treaty of Tientsin, the 
Government of Her Majesty will be pleased to intimate to the 
Government of China that in any such revision of that Treaty 
the Government of China will be met as that of an indepen- 
dent state, having the full right to arrange its own import 
duties as may be deemed expedient.” The Archbishop of 
York writes :—“I sincerely hope that the Clergy of the 
Northern Province, and especially those of my own Diocese, 
may be induced to petition Parliament on the subject of the 
opium trade. The question is, whether a nation, convinced 
that the traffic in opium is injurious to the people, is to be 
free to make its own regulations as to the importation of the 
drug, or is to be coerced by a stronger nation, that has a 
good deal of opium to sell. China only asks for that power 
of self-government, in the matter of the opium traffic, which 
we exercise for ourselves in all matters. It is difficult to sce 
any grounds for refusing such a right. That a Christian 
nation should be forcing the sale of a noxious drug upon a 
heathen nation that complains of and would reject it, is a 
sorry spectacle.” Several of the Bishops are also recom- 
mending their clergy to petition, and similar support has 
been received from the President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
the President of the Baptist Union, and the Secretary of the 
Congregational Union. 





The Choral Society freshened their laurels at the same 
time as they added to the debt of gratitude owing them by 
the Yokohama public on Monday evening last ; and we bid 
them good-by for the present season with a full appreciation 
of pleasant evenings passed in theircompany. It was, though 
perhaps they may think the subject trifling — gracefully 
considerate of them to bring the treat of “ Patience”? within 
the means of all the Yokohama public ; and the theatre was 
full to crowding. The acting and singing were at least as 
good as on the previous occasions, but we must in eandor 
admit that the chorus was feeble throughout, a defect due to 
the fact that a number of those who had sang on the 
two previous representations were cither in bad voice, or 
obliged to absent themselves. Some voluntecrs gave 
their services at the last moment, but even that did not bring 
the body of sound up to proper strength. Fortunately the 
soloists, on the whole, by their skilful rendering of their 
pieces, redeemed this deficiency. Specially sweet, too, was the 
duet between Patience and Angela, “ Long years ago.” It 
was sung with, if possible, a purer intonation than before, and 
fully merited the rapture of applause which crowned it. The 
ladies very amiably consented to repeat it. Mr. Gillett 
sustained his part throughont with great assurance and 
ability. So, indeed did Mr. de Rusett, whose part, how- 
ever, 13 not so “taking” as Archibald’s. Both gentle- 
men were word perfect, and thoroughly realized their characters. 
The second act was full of good bits, the best of which, per- 
haps, was Mr. Gillett’s song of the “ Silver Churn and the 
Magnet.” ‘Then, the asthetic trio with the accompanying 
dance was admirably done. Little remains to be said beyond 
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Mr, Triibner, the liberal publisher usually selected for the 
task of immortalizing their works by English authors in the 
Far Kast, has just issued another of those linguistic cata- 
logues for which his house is justly famous—a catalogue 
which, probably, no other publisher in London could have 
compiled. It is modestly called “A Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages and 
Dialects of the World ;” but it is much more that this ; it is 
a catalogue of nearly every spoken and written language ; 


and not merely of the languages, but of the dialects also, ~ 


Thus, under English we have some dictionaries not nearly so 
well known as they deserve to be—such as Schmidt's 
‘“‘ Shakspeare Lexicon,” two imperial octavo volumes of near- 
ly 1,500 pages; and Stratmann’s “ Dictionary of Old 
English,” « book printed at Crefeld, which has reached its 
third edition ; and no fewer thar thirty-three works on pro- 
vincial dialects. The catalogue does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but it contains all the most ‘esteemed works. 
Following English, we have Eskimo, Esthonian, Etchemin, 
Ethiopic, Efruscan, Fante, Fernandian, Fetu, Fijian, Fin- 
nish, and five hundred other known and unknown lan- 
guages. ‘The catalogue proper contains 179 pages ; but, with 
the appended catalegue, the volume contains altogether 802 


pages. 





The subjoined letter, signed Yamaoka Hiromutzu, and 
dated Tokiyo, March 8, 1882, has been addressed to and 
inserted in the New York Herald :— 


The last imperial edict of Japan, issued in October, 1881, 
antedates a great political change—indeed, a revolution in 
1889. The government of Japan has been for more than 
twenty-five centuries a hereditary absolute monarchy, and in 
the interim the imperial sway was often eclipsed by a usurp- 
ing ambition of some feudal chiefs. In 1878 the last feudal 
usurper—Tokugawa Hisayoshi—was compelled to surrender 
his despotic power of generalissimo of the imperial army of 
Great Japan. In this restoration of the imperial authority 
many men of great ability were ardently engaged. A large 
number of them are now holding high positions in. the 
government; and with their loyalty, ability and patriotism it 
is that the progress and prosperity of this insular empire 
chiefly rest. ‘They have promoted the imperial welfare and at 
the same time broken many despotic chains of feudalism, 
and thus set the people free from oppression. The introduc- 
tion of these political changes has necessarily created a 
peculiar national burden, The feudal lords restored their 
hereditary dominions to the Emperor and disbanded their re- 
tainers, who have since become pensioners like their lords. 
‘hese feudal vassals so disengaged are called Shizoka, 
grading legally abore the commons and now number over 
forty thousand. ‘lhey were brought up in strict accordance 
with the military education and somewhat qualified to bear 
arms, but totally unfit for the worldly life of business. Most 
of them scarcely know how to earn a piece of bread. They 
are hard pressed by poverty, and this pressure irritates them, 
though it is their own fault. Their discontent makes 
them accuse the government of an impropriety of administra- 
tion. ‘They propagate the dangerous, faise political theories 
of Rousseau and the like, and instigate the commons to rise 
and claim their political shares in government. For the last 
fifteen years the speedy establishment of a popular assembly 
has warmly been advocated, and they urge the government 
for a written constitution. 

Such is briefly the reason for the issue of the last edict 
declaring the establishment of a parliament. The year 1889 
will be the greatest political epoch in Japanese history. We 
have less than ten years before it comes. The time is press- 
ing for the people of Japan to study thoroughly constitutions 
of different nations, both ancient and modern, and compare 
them carefully principle by principle. 

The government shows its perception of this great impor- 
tance of a deep and wide investigation into different political 
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theories and systems. His Excellency Hirobumi Ito, the 
leading member of His Majesty’s Cabinet, has just been 
ordered to go to Europe for the special purpose of the great 
investigation, The selection was well made in him. For the 
last twenty-five years or more he has been a warm royalist 
and patriot, Many times he risked his life for the sake of 
Japan, and several times he has been abroad to enrich his 
knowledge. At present many important acts of the govern- 
ment chiefly come out of his capacious mind. It is said that 
the last edict was mostly framed by his hand alone. His 
mind is free from worldly triflings, but productive of cheerful, 
as well as deep thoughts. His observations are acute and 
investigations minute and thorough. He takes up subjects 
like a fanatic and reasons as a philosopher. He is learned in 
Chinese classics and literature, as well as that of his own 
country. Besides, he has a good mastery over the English 
language and is widely informed in the histories and institu- 
tions of Western nations. His active mind has been 
invigorated by a long political life. With him a hearing 
seems a knowing, and a sceming is a learning in many con- 
fused circumstances. His energy never seems to yield under 
any pressure. Indeed, in him we find a peculiar combination 
of polemical fanatic, a stanch philosopher and a man of long 
practical expericnce. 





The question of copyright is not very easy of adjust- 
ment. Itis likely again to full into abeyance as between 
England and America; but, meanwhile, there are some 
spasmodic moans on both sides of the Atlantic, from print- 
ers and publishers. Authors appear to be maintaining a 
sulky silence. Miss Braddou’s fierce voice was the last 
heard. An English exponent of the bookselling fraternity 
has some sensible words. He says that tho death of Long- 
fellow brings before the British public, in a very practical 
manner, the atate of our copyright laws. Longfellow is 
one of our best kuown and most loved writers. Wherever 
the English language is spoken there his poems are read, 
and have become household words—but sowe of his poems 
only; some are copyright in England, and are all but 
unknown. All his earlier works were free to all and every- 
one that wished to take them, and they were (taken very 
freely. ‘Tho first volume reprinted in England was pub- 
lished at Liverpool by tho late David Marples, and from 
that time to the present there have been editions innumer- 
able ; separate poems have appeared in all school books aud 
other collections, and everybody knows many of the best 
by heart. If they had been copyright this could not have 
happened. All Longfellow’s early best known and most 
cherished poems would have been as closely sealed as those 
of his Inter years, which, for tho sake of a few pounds, 
have, by the pervergion of the intention of the Act, become 
copyright, or are suid to beso. If poets wrote only for 
money, desiring no fume, this would be quite correct, but 
one enannot believe that Longfellow so wrote. In tying 
himself up to one publisher, toc, he made na bad bargain 
pecuniarily ; for, had he held the copyright in his own 
hands, and allowed all who wished to print his later poems, 
there is no doubt that some twenty or more publishers 
would have availed themselves of the opportunity of mak- 
ing their editions complete. As it is, an injustice is done 
to the poet ; for out of all the competing editions of his so- 
entled “ Poetical Works,” only one sold in England contains 
the whole, and, says the Bookseller, “ wo are uot certain 
that any one wishing ¢o import the most beautiful of all the 
Ameorienn editions of the poet’s werks, even that which 
yielded him the largest profit, could legally do so.” 


The writer from whom we quote expounds the morale of 


the situation in the following terms :— 


“Tt is said that the trade here, like the pudlic in Amer- 
jea, are nnanimous in clamouring for an international copy- 
right. We know tho feeling of the English trade pretty 
well, and most assuredly have failed to discover avy such 
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desire, oxcept on the part of those who have something to 
sell to the Americans, or on the part of some who have 
been in the habit of reprinting American books, and finding 
them profitable, desire to obtain the exclusive market here, 
The question is one which affects printers and binders aa 
well ns publishers, ‘I'wenty separate editions of Longfellow 
havo afforded employment to twenty sets of printers and 
twenty sets of binders, instead of one set only of each, and, 
at the sume time, all uon-copyright poems of American 
publishers have been imported without hindrance, We 
think, therefore, that our printers and bookbinders may 
have a word or two to say on the matter before the law is 
altered.” 





Dr. Arthur Gamgee, Professor of Physiology at the 
Owen’s College, has been lecturing on the opium question 
in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester. The 
chair has occupied by Dr. Legge, Professor of Chinese at 
Oxford, and the meetiug was attended by numerous persons 
of influence. Dr. Gamgee discoursed in the following 
strain. Of all modes of consuming opium for purposes of 
luxury, the most widely diffused and most interesting was 
that of opium-smokiug. For that practice a semi-fluid ex- 
tract of the drug was employed, which coutained nearly 
the whole of the alkaloids of opium, and probably possess- 
ed on an average double the proportion of these and double 
the poisonous activity of an equal weight of the opium 
which yielded it. After a description of the method of 
smoking, Professor Gamgee proceeded to discuss the phy- 
siological action excited by opium-smoking in persons un- 
used toit. Referring to the letter of Sir G. Birdwood iu 
the Times that “the smoking of opium was of itself ab- 
solutely harmless,” and that “ @ fortiori there was nothing 
to be said qn moral grounds against opium-smoking,” 
he said it was not true, as Dr. Birdwood snid, that the 
smoker abandoned himself for a few moments, and for 
i few moments only, to the indulgence of the pipe. It 
was the universal testimony of all observers that the 
opinm smoker, however moderate, smoked to produce a 
certain physiological effect, which was produced readily 
in the novice, with difficulty in the adept. The speaker 
went on to describe his visits to several opium dens in 
the enst-ond of London a few weeks ago, and the in- 
formation which he was enabled to procure from persons 
addicted to the habit. In addition, he experimented upon 
himself by smoking a pipe of opium, but had not any diffi- 
cnlty in smoking after the Chinese fashion, inhaling tho 
smoke into his lungs by a long-continued inspiration and 
expelling it through the nasal envities. ‘The opium smoke 
he found to be free from all stimulating or irritating action. 
The only effect of which he was conscious by the time he 
had smoked his third pipe was a feeling of well-being aud of 
slight exhilaration—(laughter), and a desire that he might 
huve some time to enjoy a period of quict repose. At the 
couclusion of his fifth pipe, he felt a very indefinite light- 
headed feeling, the sensation of fatigue aud hunger which 
he had previously experienced had disappoared, and when 
he rose he experienced a certain unstendiness of gait, the 
ensuing night being sleepless.. Some few days ago he 
smoked other four pipes, and experienced similar symptoms. 
experiments were also made on a friend of his, with similar 
results, aud all these trials took place because he believed 
that the assertion of Dr. Birdwood required a refutation, 
aud that by persons who could not be considered as un- 
scientific. ‘The great majority: of medical men who have 
practised in China or in adjoining opium-smoking countries 
had expressed the opinion that it wasn peculiarly insinuat- 
ing vice, hurtful to the great majority of persons who in- 
dulged in it, ruinous to their families, aud sapping the 
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foundation of society. The same opinion had been main- 
tained and repeated again and again by medical imission- 
aries, and indeed by missionaries in general whose lives 
have been passed in China. A grave error of judgment 
was made by persons who attempted to palliate those evils 
by contrasting them with the effects of alcohol. He held 
it to be proved that whether the effects of opium-smoking 
were due mainly to morphia or to empyreumatic products, 
those effects were essentially the same in kind as those 
which were induced by opium introduced iuto the system 
in other ways, and they might thus judge of the evils of 
opium-smoking by the experience, not of medical men in 
China or India alone, but by an expericnce obtained by the 
study of those addicted to the opium habit in its various 
forms. He held it to be proven that there were certain 
forms of that habit more injurious than others, and he 
placed first in the order of pernicionsness the subcutaneous 
injection of morphia ; second, opium-eating, including under 
that term the introduction into the alimentary canal of 
opium, morphia, or any other preparations ; third, the 
practice of opium smoking. Whilst making this admis- 
sion, he was bound to say that far more porsons became 
addicted to the habit of opium-smoking than of enting, and 
therefore there was no paradox involved in the statement 
that opium-smoking was more injurious to mankind than 
opium-enting. Au exaggerated estimate had been furnish- 
ed by many writers of the physical evils necessarily accru- 
ing to the opium smoker because evidence showed that the 
habit was not incompatible with longevity, and even with 
the maintenance of a fair standard of health. At the same 
time it was true that many of those who were not supposed 
to smoke intemperately suffered in so far that they did not 
enjoy a high standard of health, whilst in the case of con- 
firmed debauchees the tendency to hopeless mental inenpa- 
city was undeniable, and almost the rule. He would point 
out that the moral evils of the habit were those which dis- 
tinguished it in ® conspicuous manner. His couelusions 
were that the opium habit, wherever it existed and in 
whatever form, was one generally hurtful to the individual 
who indulged in it, and from its special tendency to incrense 
selfishness and dull the moral sense it was specially inimical 
to man’s highest aspirations, destructive to the family, and 
therefore to the nation. 








An Indian contemporary, the Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette, discourses pertinently on what it calls the Russian 
wedge.” Weare reminded that if there is one gift more 
than another, on the possession of which Russian diplomacy 
excels, it is the adroit slipping in of the thin end of the 
wedge exactly at the proper moment. Admiral Yenomoto’s 
interesting trentise, the publication of which has not yet 
been completed in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, shows, in 
calm narrative form the manner in which satellites, com- 
missioned officers, of the great Northern power raided, mur- 
dered and pillaged, during the early years of this century, 
in the northern dependencies of this Empire. ‘There is no 
disguising the fact that the great danger to Japan’s inde- 
pendence lies in probable Muscovite encroachment, which 
may be effective when any grent European turmoil oceurs. 
The thin end of the wedge was inserted a few yours ago, 
Admiral Yenomoto assisting, when Southern Sakhalin was 
exchanged for the Kurile zatanils. Mr. Hodnett, in hig 
necount of his trip Inst summer in the Northern Pacific, 
tells us that the Russian officials of Kamschatka and Sakha. 
lin make no secret of their country’s designs upon the 
milder and fertile regions of Yezo. At this momont of 
pending treaty revision it might not be amiss for Japan to 
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ponder these things, and to take pnins to secure the firm 


friendship and alliance of the only European power that is 


able to protect her from intrusion and onslaught. But to 


refer to our Indian contemporary, and his estimate of Rus- 


sian manosuvres in other portions of Asiatic territory, 


There not only has the thin edge of the wedge been in- 


serted ; but the whole uteusil las been occasionally driven 


home. Thus Russia picked a quarrel with the Tekkes 
principally because the Persian Government had shown 
something of a disposition to throw off Russian domination, 
This happened when Lord Beaconsfield guided the councils 
of England, and for the moment St. Petersburg had to 
reconcile itself to the situation as best it conld. But when 
popular fickloness at home seated Mr. Gladstone iu power, 
Russian diplomacy recognised that the moment had come for 
introducing the thin end of a wedge which sooner or later, 
would reduce Persia to the position of a Muscovite satrapy. 
That grand work now being in a fair course of nccomplish- 
ment, the same process came into play with Turkey. For 
years past, the Russian people have chafed under the treaty 
restrictions, forbidding the pasange of their war vessels 
through the Bosphorus aud Dardanelles, without the con- 
sent of the Porte. After the Iate war between the two 
Powers, the victor strove hard to have this prohibition 
removed. But Europe, mainly on the strong insistance of 
Lord Beaconsfield, considered it best that Turkey should 
still keep charge of the Straits, and the old system was, 
therefore, waintained. Lately, however, Russia has devised 


a means admirably calculated to rob the arrangement of all 


its strength. Owing to the opening of the Suez Canal, it 
has become more convenient to send Russian convicts to 
Siberia by sea than by land. At least such is the assertion 
mide by the prison authorities at St. Petersburg. Some 
time ago, it was decided that, in order to increase the 


strength of Viadivostock, military colonies should be planted 


in the neighbourhood. ‘The place is considered to be almost 
impregnable to attack from the sea, but on the land side, it 
is liable to be cut off and starved into submission by any 
force strong enough to provent the garrison from breaking 
ont. Iu order, thorefore, to strengthen this weak point, a 
population, trained in the arts of war to a certain extent, 
was to be settled on the spot, and one is naturally inclined 
to imagine thant it was uecessity which first moved the 
Russian Government to think of the sea route. Be that as 
it may, the Porte has just felt constrained—but not until 
after strenuous demur—to sanction the passage through 
the Straits of n Russian craft which, to all intents and 
purposes, was a war vessel. It is true this ship—the Nijni 
Novgored—bore as ler freight a number of passengers 
who were described as “convicts.” Whether they were 
that or prisoners who had been manumitted on condition 
of going into residence at Viadivostock is not of much pre- 
sent consequence. The important points are that the 
Nijni Novgorod carried an armed guard also, and that she 
sailed under the Russian war flag. Hence, althongh she 
really was a chartered inerchantman, and in that light en- 
titled to sail through the Straits, these additions undoubted- 
ly gave her the character of 2 man-of-war to a certain de- 
gree, So much so, indeed, that at first the Porte positively 
refused to issue the required firman for her voyage into 
the Mediterranean, nud at one time there seamed a possi- 
bility that the incident would gave rise to unpleasant com- 
plications. But when the Sultan found that not one.of the 
Great Powers showed nny disposition to back him iu the 
quarrel, he gave way, and the Mini Novgorod passed 
triumphantly through the Straits. But the introduction of 
the thin end of the wedge”’ in this matter was effected 
Some time before, when the Porte was prevailed upon to 
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permit the passage of the AZaskva from the Black Sea into 


the Mediterranean. That vessel, however, had no armed 
men on board, her passengers consisting of unarmed re- 
eruits for the Russian military settlements in Eastern 
Siberia, and she flew only the commercial flag. It will be 
at once recognised, therefore, that, even as the despatch of 
the first experimental vessel through the straits somewhat 
undermined Ottoman authority, that of the second carried 
the process considerably farther. The third step will 
probably take the form of requesting the Porte to waive 
its rights altogether, on the ground that recent evenis—the 
voyages of the two vessels in question—havo rendered 
them obsolete. “And what is the meaning of all this ? 
Precisely the same as in the case of Russia's Inte territori- 
al expansion at the cost of Persia.” Englanid’s “ great an- 
tagonist is making ready to fight at every point, and just 
as she found it necessary to secure acceas to Afghanistan 
from the shores of the Caspian, so now she secks to es- 
tablish a naval base for her Pacific armaments in the Black 
Sea. For if in the event of hostilities between the two 
Powers, the Suez Canal were not closed to English war 
ships, Russia would certainly insist upon its being open to 
her own.” 





The last number of the Maru Maru Chimbun Ias a car- 
‘toon diagonally separated into two parts by a line. The 
right hand portion represents three gentlemen sitting round 
a table. ‘Iwo of them are drawing on sheets of paper thie 
figures of a conch (hora, which character means in another 
sense “ exaggeration”) and a round stone described “ stone 
for oppressing pickled radishes ;” while the audience is look- 
ing at the work with countenances expressive of intense 
thought. ‘The figures are labelled “ Minister, Chief Secretary 
and Secretary for leading articles.” Behind them is a door 
which is placarded “No admittance into the odan-no-ma 
(*‘ jestfal”’ or “ raised floor’? room).” he lower part of the 
cartoon, which is inscribed “ Waiting-room of the staff of 
the Kwan-ken (official sword or rights) Newspaper” shows 
three men manifesting signs of weariness. Two of them are 
asleep, one sitting and the other lying ; while the third is 
yawning with hands upraised. The letter-press teads as 
follows under the heading “ Dream in a day-tinie sleep” :-— 

A— ‘I say, B/ A few days since I dreamed a strange 
thing.” 

B.—* What kind of dream ?” 

A— ‘Tt was this:—In a certain elegant Government 
office, like the Privy Council office fur instance, a staff 
whose business is to make leading articles for the news- 
papers, has been appointed to such and such work. Their 
chief writes leaders every day and submits them to his 
superior for ‘approval, and then he sends them to that 
sycophant’s office which you know. Then they are distributed 
to all the ward and village offices in every province through- 
out the country. Sach was my dream.” 

B.—“ Don’t be foolish ! That must have been a Govern- 
ment notification.” 

A.— "I beg your pardon, what I read was in a newspaper.” 

B.—“‘Indeed ? Then that newspaper must be a monster. 
If you dreamed about such an abnormal thing, your heath 
must have been very precarious,” 

A—§ Why so?” 

B.— Because, as old tradition says, dreams are due to 
the fatigue of go-za (“five viscera,” or go-sd “we,” a pro- 
nounced personality which is particularly affected by the 
Kditor of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun).”. 

It may be seen from this that the Tokiyo Punch alludes 
to the close relation subsisting between the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun and the Government, and refers to a rumour Jately 
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circulated to the effect that officials furnish to that journal 


leading articles from time to time. 





A few days since we translated from the Hochi Shimbun 
a paragraph stating that of the local assemblies in every 
City and Prefecture throughout the Empire, those in two 
Fu and sixteen Ken have already decided this year to me- 
morialize the Government for, the institution of a system of 
public election of Magistrates of urban and‘rural divisions, 
instead of official appointments as are made at present. 

The Maru Maru Chimbun now refers to this report 
in a cartoon. It represents three cherubs resting on a 
cloud. Two of them hold a sunburst which is sending 
forth rays in every direction, and carries on its emblazon 
the words fo-sen (rays or public election) of Magistrates of 
urban and rural divisions. The third cherub is point- 
ing far beyond to a place where a number of people are 
standing upon the roofs of different houses, and cach looking 
through magnifying glasses held in the most abnormal 
positions. ‘These spectators are respectively labelled ‘Tokiyo, 
Osaka, Nagasaki and Hiogo; and the names of various 
other prefectures. In the letter-press is this notice :— 
“ Hitherto there having been a continued rainfall, we have 
been oppressed by clouds ; but at Jast we have now begun to 
see this 4o-sen (sunburst). We hope that all Japan’s sky 
will soon be cleared of clouds.” 





We venture to indulge the hope, though past experience 
forbids us to be too sanguine, that the exposure we haye made 
elsewhere of the methods employed in the colunins of a contem- 
porary in endeavouring to destroy, within the sphere of his in- 
fluence, the effect of our late observations on the Kobe Customs 
ease, may be of some service in rendering wiser those per- 
sons who, in advocating a cause, do not see that they injure 
rather than further it by overstating their case, and still more 
by making actual misstatements—especially when these 
can so readily be brought home to them. Another in- 
stance of this, not referred to in our article on the subject 
because not affecting the matter in hand, is afforded 
by a passage of the same article in which our contemporary 
seeks to create prejudice against us and our contentions by 
saying that we make “ strong and unwarrantable reflections 
upon English Justice.” The words we quote stand thus 
without qualification. Readers of our previous article will 
know how diametrically this statement is opposed to the 
truth—our endeavour having been, according to our humble 
powers, to vindicate “ English Justice,” by protesting against 
a counterfeit presentment of it. We wrote—and we 
beg to endorse our words:—‘ We Englishmen are proud 
of our naine for the independence and impartiality of our ad- 
ministration of justice: and it is because we ourselves yield 
to none in the depth and sincerity of this feeling that we are 
constrained at such a juncture as the present to give ulter- 
ance to our indignation against the makeshift which here 
travestics the forms and degrades the name of ENauisn 
Justice.” Our contemporary however, relying we suppose 
upon his own declaration that “ the Fapan Mail is not wide- 
ly read by the foreign community,” does not scruple, it would 
seem, deliberately to tell his own readers that the Zapan 
Mail says that which a reference to its columns would show 


was never said, 


* 
* * 


Without wishing to distract his attention from the more 
scrious moral we trust to have been the means of impressing 
upon him, we may remark by the way that, among the 
lighter incidental lessons which the same wriler may learn 
from the perusal of our article in this week’s issue, is the 
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meaning and the right use of the word “ gravamen.” He 
evidently considers it a rather superior-sounding synomym for 
“‘ gravity”; for he writes of a penalty seeming “ inadequate 
for an offence of such gravamen.” ‘The moral he should 
draw here is that, before committing himself to the use of 
these imposing words, he would be wise to consult a dic- 
tionary, and thus avoid the humiliating display of ignorance 
of the meaning of words, proper to, indeed, and common in, 
law, but freely adopted into the language of general 
literature. 








Mr. Kwong Ki Chin, late » member of the Chinese Edu- 
cational Commissiou in the United States, writes on the 
question of the classes and districts from which celestial 
immigration comes to the Great Republic as follows :— 


A telegraphic rumor has come from San Francisco to the 
effect that a large number of Chinese ave about to set sail 
for America from Hongkong. ‘The report seems to me 
wholly improbable, if not impossible. It is represented 
that some serenteen oxtra vessels, in addition to the regular 
steamers of the two lines, are fitting ont with emigrants, 
The impression conveyed is that this sudden influx is in 
view of the restrictive legislation of Cungress. 

But Hongkong is only a small port, and it is impossible 
to charter any such number of vessels except Jony in ad- 
‘vance. What opportunity has there been for making such 
‘arrangements ? The action of Congress upon the bill was 
taken March 9—the transmission of intelligence to Hong- 
‘kong by cable even requires from four to six days ; the pas- 
sage boats between Hongkong and the interior ply only at 
intervals of five days, and such a uumber of persons could 
not arrange for coming without longer notice and prepara- 
ration. I*riends must be visited and matters arranged for 
the long journey and absence, so that this news seems to 
me unlikely and untrustworthy. 

The fears ofany great influx of Chinese on a sudden, or in 
the future—nre not well founded ; for these reasons :—With 
the exception of a few persons attached to the legation the 
whole of the emigration from China has come from the 
province of Quang ‘lung (Canton). It has not affeeted 
any other province and is not likely to, for only those come 
who have fricnds here already. And the emigration 
wlready accomplished has practically exhausted itself in 
that region. In my own-town there are few left who could 
well come. The poorest and lowest class do not come ; the 
expense is too great for that, being at least $80 or &90. 
The persons who come are mostly agriculturists and 
laborers. 

To show how narrow the field of emigration is and is 


ie lees to be, and how it lias been reaped, let me say further 


ae SOY Pi. 
San. 


ay 


hat twelve districts out of the seventy-eight which the 
Quang Tung province comprises, have furnished tho bulk 
of the immigrants in the following proportion. (The last 
census puts the whole number of Chinese in the United 
States at 105,000) :— 


Sun Ning, an agricultural district.......06.sceeeeee0e. 80,000 
Sun Wai, an agricultural district.........scsesceseeee 12,000 
Kai Ping, au agricultural district......c...066 seeee 10,000 
Yan Ping, an agricultural district........ccs.cseeeeeee 10,000 
Hang Sun, an agricultural district.........02.es0eee00 10,000 
DRAW: TAM ve cucstecepencasnnns oseversenesenvesneaienemwes 
NN LOMK™ . isssevosevescasaxdcceasevarauakstandausceioss 
Vali Yee vssvccwsccdsscssandecstoansvabetvevacsicencsiess 
Tung Kwan’®.......cscccsscscevecccrccseesesescessseseees @ 20,000 


Sun An* 
"Tsang Shing ......cccccces soeeeeeeceetecveccenseenes 
ihe Pat ess ose vc cknd ca occ esse anes a eus seaeenaesaaee 





TOU lecsincsessdecdeccsacessvessseeevsven 200,000 

* Largest and principal districts. 

It is to be said further that the inducements to emigra- 
tion are not what they once were nud not such as to prove 
overwhelmingly attractive. Gold mining, which first 
attracted the Chinese to America and was his most re- 
munerative work, is very much less available as a pursuit, 
unless oue has capital, 
fo explain why, as the consus shows, the incrense of the 


Chinese population iu this country in the last ten years has 
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The above statements may serve | 
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been Jess than twelve thousand. If a thousand come by 
steamer in the spring auother thousand retura by every 
steamer inthe fall. I wish to say also that those who come 
do so voluntarily ; there is no compulsion and nothing like 
slavery, neither is there any coolie tratfic, ns was asserted 
in the speeches of Congressmen Smith and Townshend in 
the recent debate on the Chinese bill. I speak knowingly. 
Time will determine the truth of the report that eight 
steamers and nine sailing vessels Jaden with coolies are 
sniling for the Pacific coast, for they will arrive in ninety 
days unless shipwreck overtakes them. They are probably 
the first instalment of the 40,000 who were reported six 
weeks ago as having bought tickets at Hong Kong. 





The Bookseller says that a fresh outburst of indignant 
grief has lately appeared in the Times, from certain nove- 
lists whose stories have beon dramnatised without permis- 
sion. It may or may not be the case that a novel suffers 
by being recast in dramatic form, Authors commonly 
think their bantlings are mutilated and damaged by the pro- 
cess. But the real grievanco is that the author of a novel 
reaps no pecuniary benefit from the drama which may be 
found on it. It is not contended that all successful authors 
are successful dramatists ; on the contrary, it is a well-esta- 
blished fact that very few writers of fiction can recast their 
stories fur the stage in satisfactory manner. But the 
author, with inflated notions of what is due to him, would 
rather seo his novel rust in obscurity for ever, than pati- 
ently witness its transformation into s successful drama, 





It may not be generally known that the Dutch Indian 
colonies have a large opium trade ; and the question of its 
abolition has recently been raised, not for the first time, in 
the second Chamber of the Netherlands, Dr. Alexander 
Bikkers, of Rotterdam, contributes some information on this 
subject to the Friend of China. “I did not require a ten 
years’ residence at Java to discover that our colonial 
government is not by any means ax courant of what is 
going on behind the screen.” Thus writes a Dutch noble- 
Iman, « magistrate aud a distinguished member of the 
States-General. ‘Our second class officials are vot always 
clever enough to detect the smuggling and subsequent 
retail of the odious drug in the unlicensed &itts, called 
prembes,” continues the Dutch baron. Be this how it may, 


if the Dutch wavy is not strong enough to prevent the ~ 


clandestine importation of opium, nor capable of watching 
over the prembes, let them not put in the plea that the 
abuse and not the use of opium is “rather injurious.” Thus 
argued inter alios,a Governor-general. Othor officials have 
produced quite other evidence. In the debate on the 
colonial budget for 1881, it was openly stated by members 
of the Government that the use of opinm was unnerving 
and enfecbling both to body aud mind ; whilst a former Miu- 
ister had dared to report to his Netherlands Majesty that a 
portion of the revenue resulting from the government 
monopoly had to be sacrificed in the name of morality and 
humanity. ‘This was as far back as 1861, twenly years 
ago, under the reign of the present ruler of Holland. — Fi- 
nally, one of the very best Governors of the Dutch colonies, 
% man more humanc than national, expresses his thorough 
conviction that measures against the opium traffic must be 
radical—neither half measures, vor sham = or shuffling. 
The writer affirms that “the point of economical logs,” 


eae it is supposed, would arise from the repression of 


the opium trade, was triamphantly refuted by the agricul- 
‘turists of Soerakarta when the government in 1871 con- 
templated an increase of kitts, The use of opium, thoy 
argued, diminished the Jabourer’s working power, Thus 
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we are the losers first, and the government suffers in 
consequence.” 
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We havo to acknowledge the receipt, from General Van 
Buren of the Intest issuo of the “ Reports from the Consuls 
of tho United States on the Commerce, Manufactures, ete., 
of their Consular Districts.” Consul-Genoral Denny, of 
Shanghai, reports as follows on Forest Culture and Forest 
Reservation, a subject which ought always to be of interest 
in Japan :— ° 


In our zeal for the development of new enterprises and 
the utilization of the many resources with whieh the 
United States has been blessed, there is one source of 
wealth—that which gives regularity to the seasons and 
fertility to the soil of every country—which is being 
neglected, aud which is disappearing with a rapidity that 
is renlly alarming, namely, our timber. 

The subject of cultivating and preserving tho forests is 
one of such vital importance to the people of the United 
Sintes that it must sooner or Iater receive, not only the 
additional attention ,of Congress, but that of the State 
legislatures as well, It is true that forest culture has 
alrendy been considered in a limited way by some of the 
States, and is now receiving the attention of a few thonghit- 
ful and patriotic men, but before much benefit can be 
derived, or practical results attnined, its importance must 
become appaieut to the majority of the people, and the 
sooner this is made clear, the better it will be for all. 

- Prussia bas perhaps the best system of timber culture in 
the world. In this branch of her service she las several 
tlhousands of officials, nnd whilo the expenses of maintain- 
ing this staff are very great, yet these are not only all met 
out of the revenue arising from the sale of timber, but a 
large surplus annually is returned to the State besides ; 
nor is this all. By ‘this system she has preserved the fer- 
tility of her good lands, and reclaimed others from the 
deserts and waste places. Such a system would have 
enabled China to escape those horrible fumines which have 
-in the past attacked the provinces of Chihli, Sbansi, 
Shonsi, and Shautung with such fatal results, thereby 
saving the lives of millions of her poople, and untold suf- 
ferivg to millions more, as well as vast sums of money to 
the stale. 

It would restore the climate and soil of Asia Minor to 
its former sulubrity aud grent fertility. Under it, Califor- 
nia would become the garden of the world, while millions 
of acres of our public domain now barren and unpro- 
ductive could be turned to good xecount. California 
yearly is increasing her drafts on her forests with 
comparatively no efforts being made to keep up the 
supply. In less than thirty years, it is estimated, at the 
present rate of consumption, her belt of red-wood will all 
be gono. She will then have to look to the Sierras, the 
northern part of the State, or to an oulsido market alto- 
gether, and in all probability it will be the latter for many 
yenrs te come, as the timber fields of Oregon, Washington 
‘Territory, and Alaska will be more accessible than her own. 
The timber of Oregon and Washington has comparatively 
been little drawn upon, while Alaska remains almost undis- 
turbed. ‘The natural efforts constantly being put forth by 
these localities to replace the trees cut off or destroyed, 
would with proper care preserve their forests for un almost 
indefinite time. 

Alaska, on acconnt of the quantity and valuable kinds of 
her timber, in the pear future will become ouc of the import- 
ant lumbering districts of the United States. In fact, the 
time is not far off when the lumber exported in any one 
year will amount in value to more then the sum paid for 
the entire Territory, not taking into account the weath of her 
fisheries and mines... ‘Then, if not now, will be apparent to 
everyone the wisdom and stntesmanship displayed in add- 
ing this purchase to our already extensive domain. An 
idea may be had of the aunual consumption of timber for 
the manufacture of lumber when it is estimatod that there 
are standing in the Stntes of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, $1,650,000,000 feet, and that the yearly con- 
sumption in those threo States per capila is 350 feet, not 
including the wood used for fuel. Extending theso esti- 
mates to the 50,000,000 of people now in the Uuited 
States we find that the entire forests of the States named 
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would be consumed in about four years. No allowance is 
hero made for that consumed by the annual forest fires, and 
in other reckless ways, which, no doubt, is equal to the 
legitimate consumption. ‘This is certainly the case in the 
Western and Pacific States. Under such circumstances, as 
mueh as forest culture is needed in the United States, it is 
of far greater importance that those now standing should 
be protected from the reckless and criminal consumption 
which they are annually subjected fo. The statutes 
enncted by Congress for the protection of timbered lands do 
not touch the grent destroyer. It is true that the officers 
of the present Inw in the discharge of their duties often 
succeed in mulcting, in fine and costs, the settlers on the 
prairie lands, who are driven in thoir battle with poverty 
to gather the wood used for fuel, ns well as in many case, 
tho timber necessary for the improvement of their farms 3 
from government land’; but who ever heard of a furest 
incendiary being hunted down and punished for his great 
crime? And it frequently happens that by the careless or 
criminal touch of the mnaich, more timber is destroyed than 
it would require to fence a given Stute into twenty-acre 
lote. 


Some iden of the damage done by fire to the Oregon 
forests may be had by observing from tho deck as the ves- 
sel proceeds along the coast towards San Francisco for two 
or three hundred miles of the distance the half-consumed, 


broken, and decayed troes, once as fino as nny that ever 


adorned a forest. Neither are these waste districts confin- 
ed alone to the Coast Range, for they are found far too often 
among the forests throughout Oregon and Washington 
Territory. In this destruction “the noble red man” 
has played an important part. During the summer months, 
when everything is as dry as tinder almost, it is his custom 
to yo into the forest with squaw and papoose to gather 
berries, and when the pick is over the torch is applied to 
crente now fields to take the place of the old ones, which 
are continually being choked ont by the heavy undergrowth, 
tuking no note of tho consequences, thinking ouly of the 
prolific crop of blackberries and raspberries the fresh vines 
which spring up on the burut district will yield him when 
he comes again. 


Then, too, fires often occur through the gross careless- 
ness of hunters and éampers. Frequently the camp-fire is 
left so that it communicates with the surrounding dry 
l-aves, then the work of destruction begins ; or it is built at 
the roots of n standing dead tree, and runiing to the top, 
is carried off by the wind with the same result. Then, 
again, there is a want of caution in many cases in firing the 
grubs and dead limber in the clearings, and great damage 
to property and forests frequently results, In fact, ouce 
these fires are fairly started upon their ruinous journey who 
ean estimate the Joss or its character: Everything before 
them is consnmed except enrth and walter, and in their 
eagerness for destruction small lnkes and rivers are leaped 
as though they did not cross the fiery track. This condi- 
tion of things lasts as long as there is fuel to feed the 
flames, or until they are quenched by the heavy rains. The 
recent terrible fires in the State of Michigan will long 
be felt by that commonwealth, and while the property 
cougumed was very great, and loss of life appalling, 
yet the destruction of timber was no greater than 
that wasted in this way annually in either Oregon 
or Washington Territory. Ofcourse, the more deatraction 
of timber, grent as it was, sinks entirely out of sight 
when one thinks of the harrowing details of that 
great calnmity. Three whole counties it is snid were 
awopt by the flames, consuming towns, villages, farm- 
houses, barns, out-housez, and grain fields, and leaving 
many thousands of peo; le homeless sufferers. But that 
which gives to ita melancholy and ghastly reality, is the 
fact that the blackened and charred remains of several hun- 
dred human beings, embracing in some instances whole 
families, were gathered from the ruins, What punishment 
could be inflicted that would meet the caso if it should ap- 
penr (lint all this suffering and death was tho result of cri- 
minal or even gross cnrelessness ? ‘Lhe first important 
step towards timber culture in the United States will have 
been taken when mere stringent measures are adopted 
looking to the preservation of her forests from the annual 
fires which now sweep through them with such fatal results. 


* 
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Of rice cultivation in Japan Consul-General van Buren 
tells us that :— 


The results of protection in Germany have not been uni- 
formly satisfactory. A pamphlet has been published in 


There ave two general divisions of the rice plant (Oriza ; Berlin for the Gorman Free ‘Trade Association, and partial- 


Sativa), “upland” and “lowland.” ‘The great bulk of 
the rice product is lowland rice, but the uplaud variety is 
grown in all Asiatic countries. In some of the richest 
provinces of China the tax or tribute collected in kind and 
sent to Peking for the Imperial use, consists, in great part, 
of upland rice. The lowland variety, in all cases, requires 
n low, level soil, susceptible of being flooded several times 
during the season. ‘The labour required for its production 
is immense. The plot of ground must be erobanked, go as 
to hold the water, and the soil after being flooded and ex- 
posed to the sun, bakes, and is worked with grent difficulty. 

On the other hand, the uplaud rice is grown on high, 
dry ground, and in ordinary climates requiring no irriga- 
tion. ‘The dry soil is easily and cheaply prepared for the 
seed, and needs no expensive system of irrigating ditches 
aud embankments. ‘The plot of ground can be so large ns 
to admit of the employment of the plow, and the loose, dry 
soil is fitted for its use. It is safe to say that the Inbour in 
Japan of producing an acre of upland rico is less than one- 
half that required for the lowland, aud it may not be more 
than one-third. It is grown in all the ken, or districts, of 
Japan, and flourishes in any soil adapted to wheat or barley. 
The soil is plowed with the sinall Chinese plow, drawn by 
one animal, usually a cow ora bull, or it is dug up with a 
mattock. ‘The seed is sown in April or May, in drills 
about eighteen or twenty inches apart. In the drills, before 
the seed is sown, compost of decomposed straw, 
closet manure, and ashes is strewn, upon which the 
seed is dropped, one to one and a quarter bushels 
peracre. Tho svil is dug up between the drills three 
or four times, to keep it loose and to destroy weeds. 
Two or three times, during the growth of the plant, small 
quantities of liquid fertilizers are poured on to the ground 
at its root. 
ed, is about that of wheat or barley, but, when tho soil is 
very fertile, or an cxtra quantity of fertilizers has been 
used, it will sometimes reach a heivht of fonr, and even 
five feet. Itis ready for harvest in September or October, 
and is cut here with a sickle or knife, and threshed the 
same as wheat or barley. 


The process of hulling is the same as that used for low. 
Jand rice. 

Avy acre of land, which will produce a good crop of 
wheat or barley, will prodnee thirty bushels of upland rice. 

I have seen many nercs yielding, each, 40 bushels or 
more, ‘The weight of a bushel of this hulled rice is from 
60 to 614 pounds. 

The analysis of this rice, as given by Pavy, Edward 
Smith, and Parkees, is : 


vr 


Nitrogenous matter we 755 
Starcls see see ae aes --- 88.65 
Dextrine Sek aes 1.00 
Fatty matter , 0.80 
Cellulose se wae “lakO 


Mineral matter... rey 0.90 





100.00 


By way of comparison I give an analysis, from the same 
authorities, of flour, obtained from 100 pounds of wheat, 
the highest quantity obtainable being eighty pounds : 


se 11,20 
... 0.96 
. 11.68 

5.76 

.. £7.76 
1.36 
1.28 


Water ... 
Fatty matter 

Nitrogenous matter 
Dextrine and sugar 
Starch... Ges 
Cellulose 
Salts 


80.00 


It will be seen by the above Uhat, while the bushel of 


Wheat yields a. somewhat larger amount of nitrogenous 
matter, dex trine ae ' containg Jess than fifty-three 
per cent of the Agate re bushol of hulled upland rice 
hee ry ee “ain ic as well in the northern 
ic as j : ; 
istricts of ¢hig ™ 5 it does in the middlo and 
Southern portions 
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The ordinary height of the stalk, when 


ly translated by the English Board of Trade, embodying 
nw series of extracts from the reports for 1880 of tho 
local Chambers of Commerce throughout Germany, and is 
deserving of careful study. When Prince Bismarck 
superseded the Customs policy of 1865 by his new pro- 
tective tariff it was foreseen that the German people would 
sooner or later discover that the new departure was not 
merely pernicious in point of principle—because principle 
is a small matter where national gain resulis from its dis- 
regurd—but that it would prove damaging and disaslrous 
in its effects. In the first twelve months it would appear 
the results were manifested just in the way they might 
have been expected to operate—first, in increasing the 
difficulties of trade ; secondly, in raising the prices of the 
necessaries of life; and, thirdly, in reduciug the wages 
And so 
All over Germany, in all the 
districts, whether mining or manufacturing, in the interior 
or on the sea coast, trade in all its branchos is in a deplor« 
ably stagnant condition. Such at least is the picture 
drawn by close observers in English centres of commerce. 
Wo are told that from the new tariff no general improve- 
ment has occurred ; the home consumption has not increas- 
ed, but on the contrary has slightly declined ; aud the 
unsatisfactory state in which production remains is every- 
where shown in a sustained pressure of prices. Enuch 
and all the eighty-five reports practically tell the same 
story. West Prussia, as the province most 
intimately in relation with Russia, the complaints are 


and injuring the property of the working classes, 
on with Protection’s lessou. 


Irom 


very bitter, The report from Insterburg, am = im- 
portant inland town on the frontier, remarks — that 


the immediate effect of the now tariff has been to pauperise 
the population by dostroying trade across the frontier. 
Memel complains that the duties on grain have ruived the 
transit business on the Baltic, and that Russia has founded a 
new port—Libau—in her own dominions, from which she 
trades in grain with Seandinavia aud Holland without 
touching at German ports. Tilsit reports a like ruinous de- 
cline in fronticr trade, whilst Konigsberg expresses, in 
wore bitter terms than, perhaps, any of the others, the 
almost ruinous results that Lave followed the adoption of 
the Bismarck protection policy. The seaports of West 
Prussia aud Pomerania express strong disapprobation. In 
Stralsund the whole maritime population is suffering from 
continued and intensified depression. From Silesia, with 
the exception of two little mauufacturing centres in the ex- 
treme West—Sagan and Sprottan—and from Hanover, the 
tale is the same. ‘The reports from Westphalia and the 
Rhino provinces are, perhaps, the most disastrous of all, 
and these two districts pronounce deliberately in favour of 
“the old standpoint—free trade with reciprocity.” If we 
turn from Prussia to the other States within the Empire 
we find some conflicting opinions, but still a lnrge majority 
speaking in condemnation of the new tariff. The leather 
and paper trades have reaped no advantage, and are crying 
out for still more protection. The other industries lameut 
that the existing dutics paralyse them by raising in excess 
the price of materials which come from Austria. - ‘These are 
only a mere fragmentary proportion of the complaints—the 
list could be idcfinilely multiplied—and well may the Mainz 
Chamber of Commerce say—au opinion endorsed by the 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen—that “ the policy of 
nbandoning the principles of free trade was based ou an 
erroneous theory, and has not been altended with benefit to 
(he general interest of the nation.” 
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Among the reports of the eighty-five Chamber of Com- 
merce whose opinions have been collected, it isn remarkable 
and, at the same time, a significant, fact that there is not 
one which unreservedly admits the idea proclaimed by the 
adherents of the last commercint policy, namely, that 
foreign countries will pay the German datics. In most 
cases the notion is stigmatised ns absolutely erroneous. In 
the bitter school of experience, where the most valuable 
lessons are learned, it would thus seem that the Germans 
have gnined some rudimentary knowledge of the teaching of 
political economy, The free traders cannot but regard the 
situation ng a vindication of the truth of their doctrine, But 
though it is only a smull step in advance, it is a movement 
in the direction of enlightened progress, and at that point 
no halt cnn be made, “ Year after year,” says the Trade 
‘Fournal, to which we are indebted for this résumé, “ will 
only bring the falsity of the folly of protection more clearly 
home to the German mind. Some time ago, in these 
columns, we ventured to suggest that for Germany, as for 
other countrics, unrestricted commercial freedom was the 
only course which the nation could pursue with advantage to 
itself or with justice to its inhabitants. For the expression 
of that opinion we were sternly reproved by some snarling 
creatures, who see in every action of Prince Bismark, and 
in his own person, an embodiment of unerring and patrio- 
tic wisdom. We were taunted with motives of self-interest, 
and with the intention of insidiously endeavouring to bene- 
fit our own trade at the expense of the German Empire. In 
these eighty-five reports, so eloquent and unambiguous, we 
fiud not only a justifieation but a vindication of our advice. 
They tell their own tale ; they will bring about their own 
result, What that result will Le we entertain no apprehen- 
sion. The Germans are, no doubt, a patient and long-suffer- 
ing uation, Meekly and humbly they bear the burdens 
Which the ‘patriotic’ and ‘paternal’ Chancellor imposes 
upon their expansive shoulders. But to human patience— 
even to German patience—and endurance there is a limit ; 
and we shall be much surprised if the disaffection, which 
will arise from the increased cost of the necessaries of life, 
nnd the depressed trade, and the augmented fiscal burdens 
which will result from the new system, does not gradually 
and speedily swell into such a volume that national safety 
will compel the return to at least an approximation to com- 
mercinl freedom, and an end be put for ever to the frenks 
of fancy which affect to disregard the primary teachings of 
economic science.” 


THE KOBE CUSTOMS CASE. 


— 





\HE observations we made three weeks ago upon 
this case have been met in the columns of a 

local contemporary by a counterstatement of a nature 
which, for reasons which will presently be apparent, 
necessitates a reply from us. Anything that might 
have been brought forward to rebut our conclusions as 
to the maladminislration of justice on the occasion in 
question, we should have heard not only with respect 
but with satisfaction. Nothing, however, is advanced 
by our contemporary tending in the remotest degree to 
alterthe view of those whocorreetly understand the facts 
and the law of the case. Dut to the great majority of 
readers, who eannot be expected to possess any such 
intimate knowledge, the statements made are caleulat- 
ed to convey an absolutely false impression, even as to 
facls capable of complete demonstration. Aud, although 
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it may not be a matter of much moment, or one 
greatly affecting the course of public events, that per- 
sons who accept their information and ideas from the 
Gazette alone should hold erroneous opinions; yet we 
owe it, not only to ourselves, but to those of our own 
readers who may have also read our contemporary’s 
version of this case, to repel the charges made against 
us which virtually amount to misrepresentation. Wo 
need hardly assure our readers that we did not write 
without a due seuse of responsibility ; and, appreciating 
fully the gravity of the indictment we framed, we were 
studiously careful in ascertaining the exact facts ; aud, 
in stating the case, kept scrupulously within—rather 
than travel oneinch beyond —that which we knew could 
be substaiftiated. How far our contemporary has been 
equally scrupulous does not concern us greatly, our 
object being not to bring home conscious sophistry or 
deliberate misstatement of facts to an opponent, but 
to repel the charge of misrepresentation of any kind 
from ourselves. In doing so, nevertheless, it may- be 
necessary toshow, by the way, the nature of the weapous 
with which it has been sought to discredit both us and 
our position. 

The gravamen of our charge was that a serious mis- 
carriage of justice had occurred; and we expressed our 
conviction that, both from want of legal acquirements 
and even more from the very nature of their position, 
those who under the Consular system are called upon. 
to administer justice are not fitted for the task assign- 
ed to them, and especially unfitted to adjudicate upon 
cases having, like tho present one, an official or political 
bearing. ‘The case at Kobe afforded in our view a 
striking oxemplification of the truth of this opinion: 
while, that a grave miscarriage of justice had occurred 
we believed an exposition of the case would demonstrate 
too plainly to admit of argument—and so indeed it has 
turned out; but nothing is too plain for contradiction. 
The most important points upon which we endeavoured, 
and we venture to think successfully, to show that jus- 
tice had been maladministered were three. The first of 
these lay in the refusal of the Consular Court to pro- 
ceed upon the original summons and the substitution 
by its order of another and inadequate one. The second 
point was the dismissal of the appeal, upon technical 
grounds of procedure, by the Acting-Judge of the Court 
for Japan, in a decision which we ventured to call in 
question ag erroneous in fact and proceeding upon a 
false apprehension of rules regarding the offect of evi- 
dence. And the third was the premature surrender of 
the treasure by the Consul, whereby the Customs were 
balked in pursuingand exhausting their legal remedies 
—during, in short, the pendency of the case. 

Before dealing with these points, one by one, we 
must digress for 2 moment whilst we draw atten- 
tion to the strange logic whereby our contempora- 
ry meets our general statement that a miscarriage 
of justice had occurred. Tle says, ‘ this assertion 
may be at once met by the quolation of the last 
paragraph of the judgment on appeal delivered on 
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March 8th last:"" and he proceeda to quote it. An 
odd method, in truth, of meeting our charge, by 
quoting the very authority—almost the very words— 
we had impugned! And apart from this curious idea 
of reasoning, there is another fallacy involved in the 
answer. Even if this judgment (disallowing on tech- 
nical grounds of procedure the appeal from the Court 
below) were neither impugned nor impugnable, zon 
constat that there was no miscarriage: for if the 
judicial treatment of the case in the Court below had 
been sound, there would have been no occasion for any 
appeal at all: nor does this decision affect in any way 
the third instance ot maladministration complained of. 
Whilst we are upon this portion of our contemporary’s 
somewhat lengthy artivle, we may o8 well dispose of 
one or two other incidental points. The Customs had 
assumed in their charge (and sought to throw upon the 
defendants the burden of proving the contrary) that 
the concealed gold was Japanese. Now this appears 
to us not an extravagant presumption ns to gold exported 
from Japan—especially if we bear in mind the doubt 
as to the legality of exporting Japanese gold, not sold 
by the Government, and couple this with the admitted 
fact of concealment. Our contemporary, however, 
following the defendant’s Counsel at the trial, calls 
thisan “ extraordinary line of argument ;" and has it 
that, because gold over and above the native product is 
imported from abroad, the presumption is that all gold 
when being exported is of foreign origin. Asa speci- 
men of paradox we commend this to the study of our 
readers. There is one more point to be noticed, by the 
way. Weare said to have made the “startling declara- 
tion that the export of Japanese gold is prohibited by 
the Treaties and incorporated Tariff." We are not 
the least afraid of “startling” anybody, unless it be 
our contemporary, by avowing our belief that, save as 
expressly provided, it 7s prohibited. But we made no 
such “ declaration ’’ on our own part before. We said 
that such, up to this time, had been the general under- 
standing, and that persons entitled to an opinion on 
such questions so held. Nor did we argue the point; 
because, it being a fairly arguable one, we had neither 
the right nor the desire to find any fault with the 
Consul for the conclusion at which he arrived upon it. 
For the same reason we need not argue it here; but 
we may point out that the line of reasoning adopted 
both by our contemporary and by the Consul in coming 
to that conclusion is open to the following objection. 
Whilst the question admittedly depevds upon the con- 
struction of “the Treaties and incorporated Tariff,” 
they both proceed to ignore the ‘Treaties altogether 
and to argue upon the Tariff alone. Now we should 
still be disposed to join issue with them, even if the 
Tariff stood alone: but when the provisions of the 
Treaties and of the Tariff are read together, as they 
are to be read, the light thrown upon the construction 
makes their contention very far less arguable, even if 
it does not destroy it allogether. 

We will now procced to deal in order with the three 
main points above specified upon which our statements 
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or conclusions have been impugned. And, first, as to 
tle suppression of the original charge and the substitu- 
tion of a new one. The original summons, it will be 
remembered, related to a proceeding in rem—a proceed- 
ing charging no personal offence but directed solely to 
the confiscation of the treasuro in accordance with the 
treaty, and conformably to the powers of the Court 
under the order in Council. We stated that the Court 
decided that the original summons could not be pro- 
ceaded with, and that another, charging a “specific 
offence,” as suggested by the Bank’s Counsel, should be 
substituted ; and that such a summons was in fact 
substituted by order and direction of the Court. 
The writer in the Gazette, not deterred by any 
fear of the exposure which he might have known 
would follow, flatly contradicts this, and states 
deliberately as a fact that “the plaintif’ voluntarily 
varicd the summons and did not act in pursuance 
of any order of the Court.” And again “ the Court 
did not order the substitution of another charge.’ (The 
italics in both cases are our own). And in proof of 
these assertions he proceeds to give a very brief extract, 
apparently favouring his statement, from a summarized 
report of the long discussion which had taken place in 
Court on the subject. Now let our readers see what 
the Court itself, in stating the “Special Case” for 
(he purposes of the appeal, has to say about it :— 


“It was ruled by the Court that the proceedings, 
which were taken under Section 9 of the Order in 
Council, must take the form of a criminal prosecution ; 
and as the original summons did not charge an of- 
fence, a summons charging the offence above stated was 
substituted by order of the Court.” 


In the Amended Special Case the same thing is 
said in slightly altered language, but equally anmis- 
takably :— 


“This summons was objected to as not making any 
charge of a specific offence, and was subsequently 
replaced by order of the Court by a summons in the 
ordinary criminal form charging that the said respon- 
dents had attempted to ship certain packages of goods, 
to wit, three cases of Treasure containing prohibited 
articles.”’ 


With these documents before him our opponent, who 
is good enough to charge us (promiscuously and with- 
out attempting to substantiate the charge) with <“ dia- 
ingenuousness,” making ‘“ unwarrantable misstate- 
ments,’’ ete., etc., has written and published the 
statements above quoted. Our readers will draw their 
own conclusions. 

We come now to the second point—the unsatisfac- 
tory nature ofthe grounds upon which the appeal was 
dismissed. Here our contemporary wisely refrains 
from contradicting facts which can be proved against 
him in black and white. Nevertheless he does not 
attempt to meet the point by any direct argument, but, 
with a sophistical ingenuity which might perhaps 
impose upon a very bucolic “common jury,” seeks to 
shift upon us the burden of explaining circumstances 
which it is really for his side toexplain. Our objec- 
tion was that, whereas the direct and positive evidence 
of the sending of the letter of notice was not contra- 
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dicted or shaken, and (the receipt of the cover and its 
other contents being admitted) tho only evidence 
against the letter being sent was that of a gentleman 
who “wasin the room at thetime” the cover was opened, 
and ‘he did not see any such letter ’—in this state of 
the evidence, the Acting-Judge gave effect to the latter, 
if it may be called evidence at all. In the courso of 
our remarks we threw out a suggestion which might 
explain the discrepancy. We are now told that against 
the denial by the defendants and the non-admission by 
the Judge (of which presently) that this notice was 
given, we can “ set up” only the suggested explanation 
aforesnid. So far from being in any sense set up 
against their denial, the sugges(ed explanation was 
obviously in favour of the Bank, and afforded a means 
of reconciling the denial by the Bank officials of the 
actual receipt of the notice with a dond fide belief on 
their part, with which we desired to credit them, in 
the truth of their denial. Actually, of course, we 
relied, as the Customs had, upon the uncontradicted 
evidence of their witnesses, against which the only 
evidence “set up” on the other side was the merely 
negative and childishly inconclusive statement of the 
gentleman who “was in the room at the time.” So 
much for that. And now one word on the non-admis- 
sion by the Judge of the sending of this letter. To 
cite that ugainst us affords another instance, precisely 
parallel to one already quoted, of the incredible lack of 
logic from which this writer suffers. He invokes, as 
an argument to meet the complaint we made against 
the Judge, that very finding of the Judge which 
formed the ground of our complaint. 





The last point on which we insisted as forming the 
third principal miscarriage of justice, was that the Con- 
sul prematurely and improperly surréndered tho trea- 
sure, thereby precluding the Customs from exhausting 
their legal remedies. As we then explained, there 
were two courses still open to the Customs by which to 
obtain a reversal of the Consul’s decisions—either to 
take further steps under the Order in Council before 
the Court for Japan, or to apply for special leave to 
bring the whole matter before the Privy Council. Our 
contemporary, on the contrary, says that nothing more 
could be done, that the case was over, and that the 
Consul was bound to act as he did. But does he ven- 
luro directly to impeach our statement, or seek to show 
that the courses we indicated were noé open? Nothing 
of the kind: he does not even categorically contradict 
us, but makes a general contradictory statement, saying 
that ‘the dismissal of the appeal finally concluded 
the case. Nothing more could be done, cte.” Until 
therefore our proposition, based upon reason and pre- 
cedent, is shown to be erroneous, we must take 
leave to abide by it, and to repeat accordingly that 
the case was not concluded but still pending, that other 
Jegal means still remained to be used, and that con- 
sequently the act of the Consul in giving back the res, 
which formed the subject of litigation, was both 
arbitrary and illegal. 
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This is the last of the three principal charges we 
made, and we trust we have succeeded in vindicating 
the correctness of all three. And, if we have done so, 
we would ask our readers to look at the cumulative 
force of these charges. Each one of the points referred 
to constituted a miscarriage of justice. When the same 
case in three different stages exhibits such a feature at 
each stage of the three, we confidently submit that the 
total logical result is not only one of mere arithmetical 
progression, but indicates a state of things justifying 
the comprehensive charge we have not shrunk from 
making. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


(Continued from our last.) 

UR analysis of the story of Japan’s foreign rela- 
tions during the middle ages having led us to 
conclude that, in adopting a policy of seclusion, she 
obeyed, not her own original inclination, but her con- 
viction of what was essential to her safety as a nation 
-—a conviction which was forced upon her by the re- 
peated and persistent turbulence and intrigues of her 
fanatical visitors—it now remains to consider the sequel 
of that story, and to determine whether the casual 
intercourse which took place at.a later period was cal- 
culated to mitigate or to confirm the unfavorable im- 

pressions previous experience had begotten. 

Russia first appears upon the scone in the perform- 
ance of avréle which, even had it not been followed by 
other acts of aggression and violence, would have gone 
far to justify the mistrustful attitude Japan subsequently 
displayed towards her. In the opening years of the 
present century, Count Resanoff, a Russian diplomatist, 
took umbrage at some treatment he experienced while 
engaged in negotiations with the authorities at Naya- 
suki. Whether he had reason to be dissatisfied or whe- 
ther he only imagined a reason, our information is not 
sufficiently accurate to determine. At his instigation, 
however, two oflicers of the Russian navy, by name 
Chowstoff and Davidoff, made a descent upon one of 
the Kuriles in 1805, that is to say, upon territory de- 
pendent on the Government of Japan, inhabited by 
Japanese subjects—ruled by Japanese authorities. 
There is something comical in the notion of invading 
a little island in latitude 46° by way of punishing 
the authorities of a town on the mainland in latitude 
33°. It would have been equally logical had some 
Spanish hidalgo, ia the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
persuaded two of his country’s galleons to bombard 
Papa Westra or North Ronaldsha in order to repay a 
Mayor of Bristol’s discourtesy. The Russians, how- 
ever, mado no jest of the business. Pillage, slaughter, 
rape and incendiarism were the pastimes they practised 
in the Kuriles, and in return for the numerous captives 
whom they earricd away with them, they left behind 
placards printed in various languages, stating the oeca- 
sion of the incursion, and teeming with threats of fur- 
ther vengeance. A procecding of this sort could only 
have had one result in the Western world; and we can 
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scarcely suppose that Japan resented it Jess because of Jforrison sailed from Singapore. The journal of a 
her inability to avenge it. missionary attached to the ship, speaks in one page of 
_ Three years later (1808) Captain Pellew, in H. M. | commercial designs, in another funuounces the expedi- 
S. Phaeton, made his appearance. A zealous officer no| tion as “an attempt, with the aid of natives educated 
doubt, and one who had a sufficiently orthodox faith in {in England, to create an opening for missionary labours 
Great Britain's divine mission ag a marino autocrat, the |in Japan,” and in a third, tells us that the undertaking 
gallant captain gave himself no concern about interna-| Was purely benevolent, its purpose being to restore 
tional questions. All waters were alike to him pro- {Some shipwrecked Japanese to their native » Pin 


[June 8, 1889. 


















































vided he found his enemies there ; and accordingly he|® method of self-introduction which the Vettor Pisani 
sailed quietly into the bay of Nagasaki with the view /adopted in her visit to Korea two years ago. However 
of seizing any Dutch vessels that might happen to be|this may be, the commander of the Morrison, with the 
in the port. So soon as his ships appeared off the town, | full knowledge that only one port in Japan—that of 
& boat was despatched by the Japanese to enquire the | Nagasaki—,was open to foreigners, proceeded direct to. 
purpose of his visit. But Captain Pellew did not wait | the Bay of Yedo, and was disagreenbly surprised at find- 
to be interviewed. He sent the Phaeton’s pinnace to|ing himself bombarded the next morning by the guns 
meet his visitors, and made prisoners of two Dutch-|of 8 battery which had been thrown up during the night. 
men, members of the factory, who had come out in the | Not relishing this manner of reception, the Aforrison 
Japanese boat to act as interpreters. It subsequently | Stiled away, shaping her course for Kagoshima, 
turned out that he had only borrowed these men to| Where, however, the Prince of Satsuma proved equally 
employ them as media of enchange. They were bar-|inhospitable, and the ship had nothing for it but to 
tered, on the following day, for provisions and water, | Make the best of her way to Singapore. Some of our 
after whith transaction the Phaeton took her departure, | readers are no doubt familiar with the controver sy to 
and the Japanese officials, whose unreadiness had made|-which this so ealled « expulsion of the Morrison from 
it impossible to resent the insult put upon their country, | the shores of J apan” gave rise. Commenting on the | 
either elected, or were obliged, to expiate their fault |affair, a subsequent writer pertinently reminded those : 
by disembowelling themselves. Who complained loudest of Japan’s conduct, that in 
All this while the Russians wero continuing their) wo of the United States a law existed by which free 
outrages in the Kuriles. Count Resanoff’s punctilious- | men of colour, of whatever country they might be, were 
ness about etiquette had taken the form of pillage and | subject, on their arrival in either of those states, to im- 
arson under the direction of Chowstoff and Davidoff, prisonment with a view to their ultimate deportation, 
It is true that certain historians describe these raids |4nd that when the British Minister at Washington, in 
as a sublle process of awakening Japan to the in-|1847, protested against this local regulation as “ Op- 
convenient contingencies of her isolation, But if| posed to the polity of the paramount Government, in- 
this be so the propagandists of Muscovite civilization |consistent with the established polity of nations, and 
must have supposed their victims endowed With almost |i direct violation of a portion of the articles of the 
superhuman discrimination, Ordinary mortals are not | treaty of 1815 between Great Britain and the United 
80 constituted that they accredit a man with schemes | States,” he was informed that the Federal Government 
for their benefit who burns their houses and plunders | had no power to induce the legislature of Carolina to 
their godowns, and it is within the bounds of | tevoke the law, and that if the British Government in- 
possibility that Japan may have failed to recognise in|Sisted on its right, the United States’ authorities 


these furious raiders the pioneers of a peaceful and | Would be compelled to take advantage of the stipula- 
profitable intercourse. tion contained in the treaty of 1827, by which either 


The year before the Phaeton’s escapade had boen|°f the contracting parties was at liberty, at any time it 
marked by the advent of an American vessel to which pleased, subsequent to 1828, to put an end to the trea ty 


aid and supplies were freely given ; and in 1813 Dr. of 1815, upon giving twelve months notice. Japan’s 
Ainslie, who had been deputed by Sir Stamford Raffles behavior towards the Morrison did not, at all events 
| 48 : travene the provisions of any treaty, though it must 
to negotiate with the Dutch factors for the surrender | °°" fe ae 

of Deshima to the English, received a “ most courteous be confessed that cannon-balls are a somewhat rough 


nee orj. | method of remonstrating ‘against intrusion. Of one 
and hospitable reception ” from the Japanese authori- thing, at any rate, we can be tolerably certain Bani! 
ties, though his mission to the Dutch was unsuccessful. 53 nee y ’ Ys 


; ; :; that had the Aforrison refrained from setting the laws 

He was obliged indeed to listen to some regretful 
ee of Japan at defiance, and contented herself with pro- 
comments on tho injudicious conduct of the Phacton ceeding in an orderly fashion to Nagasaki, she would 
and its tragical consequences, but these reproaches have had nothing to complain of. The experience of 
were compensated by its favorable contrast which Sir Edward Belcher, captain of H. M.§. Samarang, 
the Japanese drew between the behaviour of the sufficiently proves this. Captain Belcher did not come 
English, generally, and that of the Russians. prepared to be pleased. He had been “ warned by Mr. 
The visit (1837 ) of the Aforrison, a vessel belonging Gutzlaff, the interpreter at the visit of the Morrison, 

to citizens of the United States, is the next fact worthy 


to expect treachery and be prepared to punish it,” yet 
of record. It is difficult. to say with what object the|he tells us that nothing could exceed the friendly 
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feslings with which he was received. ‘‘ He was allowed THE FRENCH IN ANNAM. 

to land on an island for the purpose of making observa- | — 

tions. He was earnestly requested to prolong his stay, | dhe extraordinary events which have recently 
which was short. When it was found he could not occurred in Annam have received far less atten- 
comply with the request, he was urgently, and with! tion in this neighbourhood than their gravity would 
every appearance of sincerity, solicited to renew his | appear to warrant. When the outlined sketch which 
visit : the nobles and the leading men of the Government ‘has reached us is filled in with details, we shall probe- 
expressing a hope that they might have the gratifica-, bly find that such an juvasion and seizure of peaecful 
tion, on some future occasion, of showing him their: territory as has had no precedent inall the bloody annals 
houses, and of introducing him to their households. | of annexation, has been executed by parties who pro- 
Finally, he was furnished with all the supplies he; claim that they are acting under French anspiecs, and 
required, and that gratuitiously ; it being represented) who certainly represent in some degree the power and 
that the Japanese were not in the habit of taking} anthority of the French republic. Will these proceed- 


money from their visitors.” ings be ullimately sanctioned by the Government in 
This is a pleasant record, and if we have to set| Paris? ‘Tho question demands consideration, as it 


against it a story that many of the crew of an Ameri-| involves matters of unusual interest. It can only be 
can vessel, wrecked on the coast of Japan, were literal-; answered here, and at present, supposititiously. Tho 
Jy starved to death by order of the Government, we | audacity of the enierprise, the stern porsistency aud 
must remember that this extraordinary charge rests! cold cruelty—amounting in some instances, if the re- 
entirely on the authority of the gentleman by whom |.ports published in the Hongkong papers are to be 
Sir Edward Belcher was misinformed as to the recep- | credited, to Dahomeyan barbarity—with which it was 
lion he might expect in the empire, and that it is ex-| effected: its absolute illegality under any principle 
actly the reverse of the treatment experienced by the| known to international comity,—must make it very 
Russian Captain Golownin, who, although he landed | difficult, if not impossible, for Franco to stand forward 
in Yezo in opposition to the warning which had been | openly in its defence. Modern France eannot, if she 
given him, and although he was seized at a moment: wishes to preserve her own dearly bought freedom, 
when the minds of the Japanese were in a state of ir- pursue the designs of imperialism ; and this raid upon 
ritation on account of the outrages committed a short! Annam_ is fiercely Napoleonic. It has certainly one 
{ime previously by his countrymen, nevertheless met 
with nothing but kindness and courtesy. | popular imagination. It has brilliantly succeeded, with 
With all these circumstances before us, it is im-|the glare and glitter that is dear to the Gallie heart. 
_ possible to deny that the nature of the inter-| /ien ne sucecde comme le sucecs, may well be said of 
course between the Japanese and their Western visitors, | this cuterprise, at least in its preliminary stages ; but 
prior to the coming of Commodore Perry, was little | ye doubt if it presents the kind of suecess that is 
calculated either to elovate the character of the latter | destined to bo deemed final by a Government which has 
in the eyes of the former or to engender a desire for | abundant reason for desiring (o avoid too many conflicts 
the permanence of that intercourse. Some of the worst | with the world's good opinion. 
traits of Huropean disposition had heen paraded before} eo are unaware that any offence had been offered 
the Japanese, and but few of its good qnalilics dis- by the Anuamites to their French neighbors. There 
played. In the words of an eminent writer, “they | aye been exaggerated and probably distorted accounts 
had intercourse with Governments animated by a wild | of Jgeal misrule: and theso seem to have formed the 
spirit of aggression, to which every principle of right, | sole excuse for French aggression. But, even if An- 
humanity, justice and honour, was sacrificed. They | nam were distracted, the row in one’s neighbor's house 
had seen some wroug, real or imaginary, for which the | must have assured dire dimensions before one has a 
State alone was responsible, vindictively and bar- right to enter it, to say nothing of accompanying one’s 
barously avenged on a peaceable and defenceless part entry by slaughtering his servants and family. But 
of the population. They had been exposed to annoyance, granting that the Aunamiles have offended the French, 
if they had not been irritated, by want of discretion in | (},oir offenccs can hardly have been of so grave a nature 
other quarters. They had had intercourse with dege- | 1s to justify the adoption of such measures as have been 
nerale ecclesiastics, no less crafty than arrogant and | takon by the parties concerned in the recent well or- 
ambitious ; with traders, abjectly submissive, or over- | ganized fillibustering outrage. In the times in which 
reaching, or blood-thirsty, piratical and treacherous :” | \-o live, the provocation must be of desperate character 
the natural consequence of all this being, that they indeed, that ean be expiated only by sanguinary sur- 


conceived ; ‘ejudice agai “esterns, ¢ , 
Ived a strong prejudice against Westerns, and priso and wholesale massacre. Yet this appears to be 
came to regard them with suspicion and mistrust ; if 


not with apprehension. Fortunately for themselves 
they have now learned to see foreigners under a ae rte 
different aspect ; but the best way to avoid arousing | fo the nation it was intended to assail,an armed flotiila 
their former mood is to remember that it was NOE Iwas collected al Haiphong, from whieh port it advan- 
altogether the outcomo of their own intolerance. Heed upon Hanoi, tho capital of the Annamite province 





feature which proverbially commends itself to the 








the sole manner in whieh to describe the operations of 
the attacking party. Without warning of any kind 
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after their arrest by shooting them off-hand 
without trial or examination. This method of 
dealing has had its reward of terror and silence. 
Since the execution it does not appear that any 
disquieting rumors have occurred to shatter the popular 
confidence in the pacific proclamations posted about. 
The town of Hanoi and its environs have been reduced 
(o a condition of numbness, if not of content. Yet the 
disposition to submit is merely local. Chinese troops 
have been assembled, or were to have been assembled 
across the river, a few miles above Hanoi; and recon« 
huitring partics of the French have found patrols and 
barriers guarding all the routes to the interior. Of 
course matters cannot rest where they are; and there 
wie only two possile terminations to the business. 
Un the one hand, France may approve the work that 
has }ecn done in her name, and carry the conquest 
completely through. In that case her territory will 
he extended; and the sovereign of Annam will be 
made to feel that he is only a vassal of the distaut 
republie. Perchance he may be foreed to accept that 
position definitely and once for all and for ever. But 
can France aftord to act in the manner which such a 
situation presupposes? Dare she in so marked a 
manner set at naught the commonest laws of justice 
and humanity? If she dues not, and dare not, as her 
declared policy would lead one to believe, her only 
alternative is to discountenance the wild deeds of her 
nationals, who will then find themselves, by the laws 
written and unwritten of nations aud societies, ia 
the unenviable position of irresponsible pirates and 
marauders. Then France must declare regret for the 
injuries inflicted by her people and accord such repara- - 
tion as the nature of the case shall require. A short 
period will suilice to show to which side the temper of 
her rulers inclines. Our sincere hope is that that tempor 
will declare itself on the side of probity and right, 
Which is ever the side of pure reason and economie 
success, With tle same readiness as would. be shown if 
this Ireuch aggression had been committed upon the 
people of a state sufficientiy powerful to ask for and 
compel the requisite redress. 








nearest the French possessions in Cochin China, and 
after an effective bombardment of the citadel, carried 
the town by assault. This achievement was almost 
bloodless as regarded the invaders; but resulted in 
fearful destruction of the citizens. When one veads 
that the assailing foree suffered no loss of life, but that 
upwards of three hundred natives were killed, it be- 


















comes a point of interest to discover how these dispro- 
portionate consequences can be accounted for. The 
defenders of a position are usually supposed to lave an 
advantage which enables them to come ont of a contest 
without, to say the least, greater numerical loss than 
that sustained by their enemy. It would be indeed 
pitiable to learn that any part of the terrible carnaye 
s0 complacently recorded could be traecd to cireum- 
stances unconnected with the actual conilict in jpot 
blood; but it nceds further explanation, than any yet 
given or attempted, to reconcile the immunity of one 
party with the excessive sacrifice of the other. It is 
painfully apparent that some of the more prominent 
deaths among the Annamites were not due to the rude 
and remorseless rush of battle. The provincial Governor 
and the General in command of the garrison hanged 
themselves to evade the disgrace of further existence 
among their own people, after their unexpected down- 
fall. The principal municipal official was captured 
too soon to allow him to make a similar solution 
of his troubles; but, disappointed of suicide, when 
confronted with the leader of his foes, and especi- 
ally when the latter wished to-shake hands with 
him—what an insulting mockery to a defeated Asia- 
tic ‘—egged to be put to death rather than have 
to put up with further humiliation. There dues 
hot appear to be one redeeming feature in this foray. 
The French excursionists have gained no glory in their 
sanguinary promenade, even though its goal were 
victory. A satisfactory amount of material recom- 
pense they did secure, considerable amounts of treasure 
hacing been revealed to them by Frenchmen rho had 
Sormerly been in the employ of the deposed Annamite 
provincial officials, Pretty treachery, this! Is it the 
first time, though, that Asiatics have indiscreetly mis- 
calculated the extent of their claim upon the honor 
and integrily of such foreigners as they may have 
had iu their pay? When the murdering had 
been done, and the blood-spotted plunder secured, 
-efforls were made to restore tranquillity with mira- 
culous rapidity, the places of power being occupied by 
the French commanders, the custom house being re- 
opened by French agents, aud the walls of houses ee ea eta aes eal dis cha-aalie sara 
generally heing covered by proclamations of peaceful ai et de eat ay an to aia tay he foe: 
portent, promising the populace the joys of wholesome armed, so that the best recommendations I cau give are those 
foreign rule, and warning them not to place faith in| which point out the mode in which choleraic infection occurs. 
disturbing reports. These devices, unfortunately, were | It is necessary to premise what is held by most of the best 
not i all respects effectual A native mob, moved ite: . ba a ro a Sia iieeare aa rola 
by | what iin pubes we are not informed, attacked the Pe Shenae ete ees ae aganieies ik ualeaes 
residence of Wie Pyeueh missionaries in Lanoi. RNG aca fiance wihoul. 
riolers Were casily quelled.  [, jg cold-bloodedly af-} qf may be trausmitted by human beings, acting as the car- 
firmed that two AUbiaa ley, who were captured, |ricrs of the poison from persons or places where it already 
Were suuuuarily dispusd of the next morning | sists. 
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ig Wak uta reer gems eae erage a tnt ese a NR pee So Ena ENO 
- ct co T VAT 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Sa a 
[Our readers must distinctly naderstand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the scutiments or opinions of onr Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions 
or for the dedictivns they may cheose tu draw tuerefrum.] 





To rue Epiror oF THE “JAPAN DaiLty Mai.” 


Dear $1r,—I have been asked whether there were any pre- 
ventive measures it was advisable to recommend to the public in 
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It may be transmitted by personal effects, such as clothing 
or bedding. 


Washermen. Here again, we are probably very much in the 
dark as to the presence or absence of disease in the family or 


It may be transmitted by food and driuk, especially by water. | neighbourhood of these tradesmen. It is a good illustration of 


It may be transmitted by merchandise. 


our dependence on the sanitary conditions of the native popu- 


It is not proved that cholera can be transmitted Lo a distance] lation by whom we are surrounded. Clothes from tho wash - 


by the atmosphere alone, whatever ils condition. 
he air may carry the poison for a short distance, but this 


should be well aired in the sun before being put up. 
Shopping in the native town. It is as well to abstain at present, 


process can never extend ovor long distances, because it is|if possible, entirely, especially from the purchase of porous, 


found that in free air tho poison loses its force. 


Iufection by cholera poison is a subject on which a great | Jinrikishas. 


absorbent articles, such as cloth, tapestry, silk, flaunel, &c. 
Travelling under ordinary circumstances in 


deal of misconception prevails. People seem to think that be-| open jinrikisha is probably unattended by any risk. 


cause cholera is a very fatal disease, and a communicable one, 
therefore it must be contagious in a proportionate degree to its 
virulence. 

This is undoubtedly true, in the sense that cholera discharges 
in very small quantity may infect large volumes of water, 
which to the scuses (und probably to chemical aud microscopi- 
cal examination) may appear perfectly pure; but infection 
does not emanate from the patient in the way that it does iu 
smill-pox or scarlatina. That is to say, priwary infection rare- 
ly occurs. It is the secondary infection that is to be guarded 
against, especially as it may make its insidious approaches through 
80 many different channels. The most likely and therefore, most 
importunt of all, is the waler supply. If this be pure there is 
little likelihood of the spread of the disease, even if it should 
be imported in its severest form. 

By secondary infection is meant any communication of the 
disease caused by particles delached from the body of a patient 
in any stage of it carried by some vehicle to another person 
who thus becomes secondarily infected. The cholera germ, or 
poison, is one which appears capable of being thus carried 
with much facility. It clings to and is carried with filth of 
every kind. Water, besides being used asa drink, and an ¢s- 
sential requisite in cvoking, is the almost universal medium 
_ for the removal of filth of all kinds, aud is, therefore, specially 
liable to become the carrier of the poiscn. 

I’xperience has shown over and over again that districts suf- 
fer from cholera in divect proportion to the purity, or rather 
impunity, of their water supply. 

The greater number of cases of cholera, I am informed by the 
Ken-cho, come from the part of the native town at the back of 
the settlement. Here, the Board of Health informed us in 1879, 
there was a native population of 18,325, the soil was porous, 
wet, and marshy, the whole district was too low, and contains 
73 marshes or pools. 

The buildings were defectively constructed, the foundations 
nearly all damp, several sinks within houses exist, the drains 
are of the worst description, 844 clean to 4,872 dirty; the clo- 
sets were clean in the proportion of 20 to 4,095. 

There were no wells fit for drinking, but 807 were used for 
washing, (which means drinking, because cooking and eating 
utensils, and probably food, ave washed with the water). 

Exactly in proportion as we admit these conditions to pervade 
our own surroundings so may we expect to be attacked by the 
disease. 

In addition to these causes, however, there are certain pos- 
sible modes of transmission of disease from the Japanese to our- 
selves, ‘hey bring us within the circle of filth contamination 
perpetually going on in the nalive town. 

The servants’ quarters. As it is unavoidable for most of us to 
live with a village in miniature of Japanese on our compounds, 
we must make it our duty to see that its inhabitants conform 
as much as possible to healthy conditions. Promiscuous visitois 
of all kinds should be forbidden, cleanliness of all the servants’ 
rooms should be enforced, especially of the cook’s quarters, and 
of all his cooking utensils. Amabs in charge of children should 
be provented from taking them nxbout as they do to several of 
the unhealthiest parts of the villages surrounding and adjoin- 
ing the bluff and settlement. 

The mariet. This is certaiuly a possible channel of infection 
especially through uncovked vegetabls such as salads, but 
beyond avoiding such articles of food as much as possible it is 
difficult for individuals to completely protect iem-~clves. 

— Seavenging of compounds. Daily removal should be the rule, | 
aud it should be insisted ou. | 
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With regard to the general mode of life of foreigners it is 
well to avoid walks in low-lying native villages, or where the 
disease is known to exist, the fatigue of long continued exer- 
cise, intemperance in drinking or eating, late hours, close and 
crowded rooms, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
but on the contrary, to be discreetly clad according to the 
weather, and to take as much fresh air as possible, and in every 
way to maintain the general health at us high a point as pos- 
sible. 

‘hese remarks may be of service to the public generally, 
while thoy certainly tend to illustrate tho urgent need of 
municipal reform in which we stand. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. 'T. BUCKLE. 

Yokohama, May 29th, 1882. 





LONGIFELLOW'S LAST POEM.—1882. 





MAD RIVER, IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


[he death of Longfellow, on the 24th of March, was known at 
once the world over; the news could scarcely outrun the know- 
ledee of his life and the love of his verse. In America, multitudes 
of children, in city and village, had just given him the honor of 
their voices upon the celebration of his scventy-fifth birth-day, and 
the memory of a poet is secure which rests in the praise of children, 
Time will bring repeated studies of his poetic worth, aud this 
magazine, whose first number contained his pure tribute to Florence 
Nightingale, and whose present issue holds his last poem, will take 
an early opportunity to record his honorable career. On this page 
it is permitted only to. name his death, to join in the common sor- 
row, and to look with hope uvon a literature which he has ennobled 
at its bevinuing with the beauty of his art, the dignity of his aim, 
aud the priceless virtue of his life.—Atlantic Munthly for May. ] 

TRAVELLER. | 
Why does thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
‘This rocky shelf forever ? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry ¢ 
Dost thou not know that what is best 

In this too restless world is rest 
From over-work and worry ? 


: TUE RIVER, 
What would’st thou in these mountains seck, 
O stranger from the cily ? 
Is it perhaps some fovlish freak 
Of thiue, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty P 


TRAVELLER. 
Yes; I would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its flowing numbers, 
And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
Aud hear it in my slumbers. 


THE RIVER, 

A brookl-t nameless and unknown 
Was Tat first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresvlute and trembling, 
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Later, by wayward fancies led, 
For the wide world I pantcd ; 
Out of the forest dark and dvead 
Across the open fields I fled, 
Like one pursued and haunted. 


I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 

My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 

The rush of rain descending. 


I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 
Drawn onward, o'er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 


And now, beset wilh many ills, 
A toilsome lfe I follow ; 
Compellod to carry from tho hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 

Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever chiccrs and charms 
The rudeness of my labors ; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds fur neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble. 

U burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating. 
"Thou seest the day 1s past its prime ; 
-L can no longer waste my time ; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 

There is an interval of twenty-four years aud seven months 
between the publication of the two poems referred to in the 
above paragraph. The first issue of the adlantie Monthiy ap- 
peared in November, 1807, The contrast and the larmony 
between the two odes can only be realized by placing them in 


juxtaposition. This we do. 


SaNnTA FILOMENA, 





Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whiene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wayo of derper souls, 

Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us nnawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


JTonour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus Lelp us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low ! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hioxpitals of pain, 

The checriess corridors, 

Vhe cold and stony floors, 


io! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I sco 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
Aud cit from room to rooni, 
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And slow, ns in a dream of bliss, 
The specchliess sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 

Opened and then closed suddenly. 
‘The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England's annals, through the long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 


MYSTERIOUS DUEL IN 1770. 


FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


PART I, 


In the summer of 1770, my father, General—then Colonel— 
Tolmers Brandon, was commanding an infantry regiment 
quartered at Portsmouth, During the summer of that year, 
having obtamed a short leave of absence, my father determined 
to take a trip to the north, to see some of the beautiful 
scenery Of Cumberland, and to my great joy, took me with him 
as las travelling companion. IT was then between ten and 
eleven; but having been trained entirely under my father’s 
eye, Lowas rather more advaueed and manly, perhaps, than 
ost boys of that age. 

After travelling about Cumberland, we came upon a spot so 
espechuly beantifal, that the Colonel determined to halt for 
two or three days, although the only accommodation we could 
web was at a prefiy little quiet inn, close to a village, on the 
top ofa hall, about ten miles from Carlisle. Low thoroughly 
well Lremember it! A tine old elm grew on one side under 
Which was a horse-trough, and close by a tall post bearing the 
sign Of the Adny's Meer, Wis most gracious Majesty George 
IIL, thea ouly thirty-two years of aye, was represented as a 
coarse Middle-aged man, with a red bloated face, an enormous 

toman nose, and a vast pigtail, and dressed in searlet regi- 
mentals, a huge cocked-hat and plume, with his drawn sword 
‘sloped’ over his right shoulder—in fact, as fierce and savaye- 
looking an ‘Soll? weather-beaten soldier as could be desired. 
But the shnple villagers always considered this to he a very 
good portrait of their sovereign lord and king. 

Phe high-road passed in front of the inn, and just beyond, 
(turned sharply to the right, where it entered the village. ‘Che 
little hostelry, though confined for space, was yet beautifully 
clean, comfortable, and well conducted. It possessed a very 
fine garden, from which the most enchanting views were ob- 
tained of mountain, lake, and valley. Part of it was arcvanged, 
and most carefully kept, asa bowling-green. This lay on one 
side of the house, and ran parallel with the high-road, from 
which it was only separated by a hedge. The best room was 
appropriated to my father; and I was accommodated in a snail 
apartment next the kitchen, on the ground-floor, with a window 
opening upon the bowling-green, 

The sccond night of our sojourn was unusually hot and closo. 
We had retired early, according to my father’s wont ; but my 
reom was so stuffy that I could not sleep, or even rest ; and 
after tossing about most uncomfortably for a long period, I got 
up, and putting on a few clothes, threw open the window and 
stepped outon to tue bowling-green, The night was exquisite ; 
the full moon was shining in all her glorious splendour—it was 
in fact as day. <Afier walking about the garden, I returned to 
the bowliny-green, and sat down ina pretty arbour covered 
with creeping plants. The air was soft and deliciously covl, 
and everything seemed to induce to calin enjoyment, which was 
enhanced by the profoand stillness that reigued around, broken 
only by the murmur of a distant waterfall, Whilst thoroughly 
enjoying this beantifal seone, thu village church clock struck 
one, and T fancied E heard the sound of wheels and horses’ feet 
approaching. Ina short Gine T saw a venicls come in sight wud 
puns slowly along the highro sd ; 


A 


( 


saatedoas amy arbour was on the 
onposite side of the ereen, I could readily observe, in the bright 
clear moonlight, that it was a large family coach—such as 
country squires often droye—drawn by two tall fat horses, and 
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attended by coachman and footman in liveries and cocked-hats. 
It turned the corner before mentioned, to proceed through the 
village, as I supposed ; not so, however, fur it stopped imme- 
diately, and I heard the door open and the steps let down, and 
the sound of feet approaching the inn. 

‘Belated travellers,’ thought I. ‘It’s little use your trying 
the King's ITcad, for we certainly can’t take you in.’ 

But this was not tho intention of the party. It was not tho 
inn, but the inn garden which they required ; for they all stop- 
ped at the end of the bowling-green farthest away from the 
house, where tlhe hedge happened to be very loose and thin. 
One of the party instantly pushed himself through, and walk- 
ing a few sleps into the green, stood still and looked carefully 
round. From my having been brought up entirely amongst 
soldiers, all military uniforms were perfectly familiar to me; 
nnd I therefore instantly recognised the huge gold-laced three- 
cornered cocked-hat, scarlet cloak, jack-boots and spurs, and 
heavy sword worn by the intruder—who was an immensely 
talland broad-chested man—as the uniform of an officer in 
one of His Majesty's regiments of heavy dragoons. I observed 
that he was a very handsome man, with aristocratic well-cut 
features, and seemed to be under thirty years of age. 

Having completed his survey, he strode across the green 
with that peculiar long swinging stride so common to 
cavalry-men, and went direct to the open window of my bed- 
room, and stood motionless for a few moments with his head 
bent down, apparently listening. Having satisfied himself, he 
returned to the gap, and said ina loud whisper, and a strong 
Trish accent ; ‘Sure, and they're all fast asleep ; in with ye.’ A 
second man now pushed through the hedge, dressed exactly 
like the first—clearly, another cavalry officer—and he was fol- 
lowed by two gentlemen wearing light-coloured coats and cock- 
ed hats richly ornamented with silver, lace ruffles and white silk 
stockings ; and each carried, according to the fashion of the 
day, alight rapicr. Without uttering a single syllable, the 
whole party came forward, and the two last-mentioned gentle- 
men at once began to divest themsclyes of their hats, coats, and 
waistcoats ; both then rolled up the shirt-sleeves of their right 
arms, and drawing their rapiers, were immediately placed by 
the two officers, their ssconds, in position ; and I now compre- 
hended that the object of this untimely visit was evidently to 
fight a duel. The combatants, after saluting, nt once threw 
themselves on guard, and the fight began in profound silence. 


Although I was not yet cleven, I had been instructed and 
drilled in many nfilitary exercises, but more especially in fenc- 
ing ; so I was peculiarly interested in the scene now transpring 
before me—the first fencing in real deadly earnest I had ever 
witnessed ; and I was not slow in discovering that both the 
gentlemen were ‘cunning masters of fence,’ aud thoroughly at 
home in the handling of their rapiers. Tbe moon was so in- 
tensely bright that I could plainly see the faces of both. One 
was short and slightly built, but marvellously lithe and active. 
He was exceedingly dark and swarthy in complexion, his heavy 
thick black eyebrows almost meeting ovor the nose, contrasting 
strangely with his white powdered hair; nnd I somehow felt 
certain he wasa foreigner. The other was taller and not so 
active. Ie hada round full face, a very fair skin, a clear pink 
complexion, and was evidently a genuine Englishman. 


The fight began by a succession of sharp rapid attacks on the 
part of the forcigner; which, however, the Mnglishman parried 
with consummute skill. Fer a long time this attack and de- 
fence went on, neither party obtnining the smallest advantage, 
and I rather fancicd that the foreigner was getting exhausted, 
from the ceaseless and amazing activily displayed by him ; 
whilst the Englishman did little else than guard and parry. <A 
thick cloud suddenly obscured the moon, when the dark man 
exclaimed, in an unmistakable foreigu accent: ‘ Holdt, holdt ; 
ve can-not zee!’’ These few words, with those of the Irish 
officer already quoted, were all I beard uttered by any of the 
party throughout all that terrible time. Even during that 
fearful pause, whilst the combatants stood calm and still, almost 
like two statues, not a word was utlered ; and when the cloud 
passed awny, and the glorious moon again shed her calm and 
gentle light on this scene of deadly strife, at a sign from 
the seconds, the duel began again in profound silence, and was 
continued precisely as before, without wound or scratch to 
either party. During the whole of the fight, the scconds re- 
mained near their principals, standing almost motionless, with 
their arms folded beneath their long red cloaks. At length 
the foreigner began apparently to lose his temper at being so 
continually foiled, and was working Limsel€ into a violent pas- 
gion ; Whilst the Mnglishman continued to preserve his cool and 
calm bearing. After sume cautious manogivring. a furious and 
desperate atlack by the foreigner now commenced. ‘Lhe light- 
ning-like rapidity of luis thrusts and his wondvous activity of 
foot, were amazing; but IT felt certain he was exhausting his 
strength. didnot fail to observe, also, the ease and che little 
exertion With whieh his attacks were parried, When this had 
gone gn fer five ov six minutes with but littie pause, the for- 
eiguer, suddenly advancing a step—apparentty to make doubly 
sure—delivered a tremendous thrust, which must have instantly 
ended the tight, had not the Lnylishman very dexterously 
turned the blade aside, and throwing bis whole weight forward 
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iu one sudden and powerful lunge, under his adversary’s guard, 
drove his rapier coinpletely through his body, and with such 
extraordinary force, that two inches or more of the blade came 
out under his left shoulder. As the Englishman withdrew his 
sword with a jerk, the foreigner staggered forward a step, 
threw up his arms, and fell to the ground, dead. At this in- 
stunt the village church clock struck two. Two o’clock in the 
morning of the 19th of July 1770, was 2 moment to be remem- 
bered by me to the last hour of my life. ‘ 

The Englishman, as soon as he bad sheathed his sword, cast 
one steady look at his fallen foe, and then turning, gathered up 
his clothes under his arm, and at once retreated through the gap 
in the hedge, followed by one of the officers ; whilst the other 
—the tall one—knelt down by the prostrate form of the for- 
eigner, first apparently, to make sure that he was dead ; and 
secondly, to search for something seemingly hidden inside the 
breast of his shirt. At length he pulled out what looked like 
some papers, tied with ribbon, which he thrust into his pocket, 
and hastily followed his companions, leaving the dead man just 
where he fell. Immediately afterwards, I heard the door of 
the carriage violently shut to; und the vehicle was rapidly 
driven away—not past the inn, but through the viHage. 

All this time, I must honestly confess I was so deeply in- 
terested in what, according to the military teaching of that day, I 
considered a perfectly fair and honorable proceeding between 
two gentlemen, that t never, for a moment, thought I had any 
right or business to interfere or cause iuterruption by raising 
an alarm in the little inu. But as soon as the party had re- 
tired through the gap in the hedge, I rushed from my hiding- 
place in the arbour, and knelt down by the fallen duellist, to © 
ascertain if he was really dend. He was lying on his back, 
with his arms out; and I could sve, boy though I was, that he 
was indeed dead. I therefore ran back to the inn, and at once 
awoke my father, telling him in a few hasty words what had 
happened, and begging him to get up instantly. The Colonel, 
without a moment’s delay, threw on his dressing-gown, and 
descended to the bowling-green ; and after carefully examining 
the body, satisfied himself beyond doubt that the man was re- 
ully dead. We then roused the landlord; and ordering lights 
to be lit in the little coffee-room, which coutaiued a large table, 
my father directed the hostler to go at once and fetch the 
nearest medical man and the constable of the village. Then 
with the assistance of the landlord, be carefully raised the 
corse, aud carried it indoors, to await the arrival of the re- 
presentatives of surgery and law ; whilst I followed with the 
coat, vest, and hat of the deceased. The medical gentleman 
soon made his appearance ; and after a regular and very care- 
ful examination, i¢ was found that the poor fellow had been 
run completely through the heart, the sword coming out—as I 
had seen—at his back. The hemorrhage had been excessive, as 
a matter of course ; his clething was entirely saturated, anda 
large pool of blood remained in tle garden. ‘The deceased was 
slightly built, but of very good proportions. His face was 
singularly swarthy, with dark eyes and heavy black eyebrows, 
that gave altogether a hard and stern appearance to the fea- 
lures. His hair was fashionably dressed, powdered of course, 
and tied behind ina queue. We came to the conclusion that 
he was either Spanish or Portuguese, for the few words I had 
heard him speuk clearly showed by his accent that he was not 
English. 

When the constable arrived, my father proposed to scarch 
the pockets to ascertain if possible the name of the deceased. 
First, a large silk purse was found, containing a considerablo 
sum of money in gold and notes ; noxt, a splendid gold watch, 
chain, and seals, one of which bore a crest with the initial ‘G.’ 
under it; and my father on opening the watch discovered it 
was of I*rench make, and bore the name of the most celebrated 
Paris manufacturer of that day. In the coat pocket were a 
gold snuff-box, also bearing the single initial ‘G.’ in brilliants 
on the Jid within a wreath of myrtles beautifully enamelled ; 
a heavy old-fashioned gold pencil-case ; a small gold pouncet- 
box or vinaigrette, beautifully chased; a very fine cambric 
handkerchief ; aud a pair of white kid gloves. On each band 
he wore a massive ring; that on his right set with diamonds, 
and the one on his left with rubies. His right hand, when he 
was lifted from the ground, still grasped an elegant silver- 
mounted rapier, suchas was then usually carried by men of 
fashion. ‘Lhe weapon, like the watch, bore the name of a 
Paris maker. His linea was of the finest description, marked, 
like the snuff-box, with the initial ‘G.’; and his lace cravat 
was secured by a brooch set with brilliants; whilst his knee 
aud shoe-buckles were of elegant chased gold. The coat and 
breeches were of fine light-blue cloth, richly laced with silver ; 
and his long waistcoat was ofcmbroidered while satin. The 
large and jaunty cocked-hat was also laced with silver, and 
bore the name of a Paris hatter. This was all we could dis- 
cover, iad he possessed a card-case or pocket-boel, or | 
papers of any sort, they must have been removed by the tall 
officer when he took what looked like a pocket book from tie 
bosom of the dead min, as already related, 

At the request of the constable, my father took charge of the 
Valuables and clothing, and ordered that functionary to com- 
maunicate with the nearest miugisirate and the coroner as speed- 
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ily as possible. So well were these orders carried out, that by 


eight o'clock in the morning the magistrate arrived. He was a 

fine genial man about tiftv, a Colonel of militia, an admirable 

specimen of a thorough Enelsh country gentlemen. He re- 

ceived my father in the most courtly manner; and this curious 

lucident of the mysterious encounter originated an aequaintnce 

between them which ripoved into a lasting lifelong friendship. 
PART IT. 


Colonel Dacre took the deepest interest in this remarkable 
duel, and declared he would use every available measure, pri- 
valely and officially, throngh the Limbassies, to discover the 
hame rnd position of the deceased. He impressed upon me 
how important a personage I was in the matter, having been 
the one solitary witness of the sanguinary scene ; made me tell 
him again and again the whole of the circumstances of the fight 
down to the minutest detail; and seemed nota little pleased 
at my animated description of the use of the sword, as well as 
What he was pleased to call the clear and intelligent answers I 
gave to lis searching qaestions. Io may be pardoned—writing 
now yearsafter, and aus quiie an old mian—this little bit of 
vanity; but the recollection of it is as vivid as if it had hap- 
pened bub yesterday, instead of half a century ayo. 

The covorers inquest was held the same aliernoon ; and I 
felt all the importance of my position as the only available 
Witness of the avinal death. O£ course, there eonld be but ene 
verdict, and that was speedily recorded. Ina couple of days. 
the burial took place in a vaultin the village church, at the 
suggestion of Colonel Dazre ; for, he said, inquiries might lead 
to the discovery of his name and family: and it might be 
ultimately necessary again to produce the body for ideutifica- 
tion, All the villuge and neighbourhood turned out to witness 
the funeral procession from the inn to the ehurch. Colonel 
Dacre having himself undertaken the whole of the arrange- 
ments; and he, my father, myself, the docter and landlord, 
acting asnourners, followed the coffin to its tast resting place. An 
inventory of the property and clothing belouging to the dece:s- 
ed having been made, the whole was taken formal possession of 
by the colonel, in his capacity of magisirate. 
~ Aconsultation was then held as to the next steps to be 
taken; aud Colonel Dacre invited my father and me to dine 
with him at bis old Manor-house that day. in order to mature 
their plans, which were ultimately carried out. Paragraphs 
were inserted in both country and London papers relating the 
story of the duel, and describing the deceased very minutely, 
and asking fer information. The French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese Hmbassies were communicated with, and inquiries made 
as to whether any nobleman or gentleman of name or rank was 
reported missing. All (his was not only done. but a great denl 
more ; tnd in process of time, auswers were duly received from 
all quarters, but with the same ullerly unsatisfactory result. 
It was all to no purpose: nothing was discovered, and no light 
thrown upou the strange mystery. Colonel Dacre then wrote 
to the makers of the sword, watch, and hat. whose names and 
addresses in Paris those avicles bore, detailing the circum- 
stances of the duel, and describing the person of the deceased. 
But the answers received were, that as mauy of those articles 
were conlinually sold to young gallants of fashion without 
even a knowledge of their names, if was simply impossible to 
give any information, or even conjecture, on the subject, Sub- 
sequently, Colonel Dacre lad the whole case before the Ilome 
Office authorities ; and, not to weary the reader further, I muy 
ndd_ that everything was done, and every possible means adopt- 
ed, to discover who the deccased really was, but without the 
smallest result. 

Speculation, of course, was rife; and various theories were 
started on the subject. Was the deceased some forcien adven- 
turer? Or was he a sort of gentleman gambler, detected per- 
haps in some flagrant act of cheating, which might have led to 
n quarrel? Or was it some love affair? Or some political en- 
tanglement 2? ‘The last two suppositions were perhaps favoured 
by the evident anxiety shown .by the unfortunate inan’s com- 
panions to secure the packet of papers from his breast. Or- 
dinary every-day papers would more probably be carried in the 
pocket, and not concealed inside the bosom of the shirt. ‘Then 
ngain, he had, by his expensive and elaborate dress, evidently 
associated with gentlemen, and had been considered in the light 
of a gentleman, by being permitted the privilege of a duol—a 
privilece only accorded by gentlemen to their equals, Then 
again, who were the exvalry officers, and how came they there? 
‘he nearest cavalry LDarvacks were ab York and at Lancaster, 
both places very many miles distant from the scene of action. 

But conjecture only wore itself out; all was dark and in- 
ponelrable uncertainly ; the beginning and the end were lost 
In the deepest mystery. 

Texactly fifty years after the duel—that is to say in the year 
1sl0—when Lo was sixty years of age, and viear of Wakerham, 
L was asked by a very dear friend to take his place as special 
Preacher im aid of the Society for Promoting Christian Itnow- 
ledyve, at the parish church of Keldou, ina distant part of the 
County, of which the Rev. Dismon Hiffernan was the vicar. 
Tho dite of the approaching Sunday I found was the 19th of 
July, a date only too well remembered by me. 

I duly arrived at Keldun vicarago the previous Saturday 
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afternoon, and was received by the vicar with the utmost 


cordiality. He was an Irishman by birth, and a man of genial 
polished mauners. He Jed the way at once to a lofty and 
handsome drawing-room, which I bad no sooner entered, than 
my cyes and attention were alike instantly riveted on a beanti- 
Fully executed oil portrait which oceupied the end of the room. 
It represented a cavalry officer, of tall and elegant proportions, 
standing by his horse. He wore the uniform of half a century 
before, namely. a gold-laced three-curnered cocked-hat, a scar- 
let cloak, jack-boots, and long hoavy sword. I looked earnest- 
ly at it, whilst busy memory carried mo back just half a 
century, toa bright moonlight night, and the bowling-green 
of a little country inn, and the terrible tragedy there enacted. 
Yes; the more I looked, the more convinced I felt. There were 
the finely cut aristocratic features, the tall grand figure, nay, 
the identical uniform. It must be be! I was recalled from 
my reverie by the vicar, who, obsorving my fixed and earnest 
yaze, said, with a sigh, looking at the picture: ‘My uncle 
Derinis—Cuptain Dennis Hiffernan. He was aide-de-camp to 
General Montgomery ; and was killed, poor fellow, with the 
General, at the attack on Quebec in 1780.’ 

‘Was he not a very tall and finely bailt man ?’ I asked. 

"Six feet four anda half without his shoes ; and I don't know 
dow many inches across the chest; and a perfect Apollo in 
shape and figure.’ 

‘It isa very striking likeness, surelly,’ I said. 

‘O yes, replied the vicar—‘ admirable. It is considered one 
of Gainsborough’s happiest efforts. But, may I ask, did you 
ever sce him, as you scem so much interested ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ Treplied, speaking very slowly, and with my eyes 
still fixed on the portrait. ‘I certainly did seo him once, and 
only once—for Tam sure I cannot be mistaken—exactly fifty 
years ago—to-morrow will be the very day—and under circum- 
stances so peculiar and romantic, that, 1£ you like, I will relate 
them. 

To this the vicar, who expressed himself deeply interested, 
readily agreed ; and senting ourselves near the open window, I 
vave him a detailed account of the duel and all that followed 
it; and I then inquired whetber he had ever heard of the oc- 
CUPrrence, 

‘Ifmy father,’ said the vicar, § the late Colonel Hiffernan, had 
been alive, he, no doubt, could have told us all about it, for he was 
always in lis brother's confidence. My uncle Dennis, [’m 
afraid, was a terrible fellow, always in scrapes or mischief of 
some kind or other; but warm-hearted, noble, and generous 
toa fault.’ : 

After a pause, during which the vicar looked meditatively 
at the portrait, he suid: ‘Now you have uwakened a sort of 
indistinet recollection of my having heard my father speak of 
av duel fought by a great friend of my uncle’s, a2 Yorkshire 
squire, aft which my uncle assisted as second; that the adver- 
sary was killed ; and that his dead body was left just where 
he fell, but agvinst the strong remoustrances of my uncle. If 
T am not mixing up several of Uncle Dennis’s questionable 
adventures-—for they were only too numerous, I am sorry to 
confess—I have an idea that the opponent was a French 
West Indian, a man of great wealth, but an unprincipled liber- 
tine, andaninveterate gambler. One thing J very well remember 
often to have heard, and that was, that my nnele’s friend had 
a beantiful but flighty wife ; but whether it was the lady, or 
cards, or politics, that occasioned the quarrel, I cannot pretend 
to say: but from your account of the papers taken from the 
man’s breast, I should be inclined to think it was the lady, and 
that probably these were letters of hers which the husband 
had discovered, and of which he desired to gain possession. 
Being a West Indian—supposing this to have been the man— 
and possibly having no friends in Europe, would account for 
his being wholly unknown at the Embassies, or indeed any- 
where else.’ 

After another panse, the vicar, speaking almost to himself, 
added: ‘Ah! poor Dennis; I'm afraid you were a very sad and 
foolish dog in your day. Had your brother been here, he would 
have told us all.’ ; 

Alter dinner, when the ladies had retived, and the vicar and 
[ were alone, he again referred to the subject, saying that he 
had just called to mind a circumstance, which he should other- 
wise have probably entircly foryotten, as of little mowent, bad 
not my stay awakened in his mind an idea that this circum- 
stance might prove a sort of connecting liuk and sequel to my 
marration. 

‘A young naval oflicer,” continued the vicar, ‘ the gon of one 
of my parishioners, was at home on leave a few months ago. 
He was a most pleasant and chatty companion, and full of 
anecdole. He casually mentioned that, whilst serving on the 
West India station, he had more than once been ashore on the 
island of Martinique, and spoke of a beautifully situated 
mansion know as the Chateau Giraudicre, standing on a tine 
estate which had been long without an owner, and for posses- 
sion of which the lawyers had been for years past desperately 
quarvelling and figoting, The story was that it had belonged, 
aubont halfa century ago, to aa immensely rich planter, of 
French extraction, nuned Giraudiére ; and that lis only child 


land heir, ason about twenty-tive years of age, hud gone away 
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on a pleasure trip to visit the capitals of Europe. He had been 
to Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and London ; but at the last place all 
trace of him had been lost, and he had never more been heard of. 


It was supposed in the island that he had been shipwrecked at | - 


sea on his return home; and althuugh every effort and inquiry 
had been made by his father, and everything done that could 
be done, no tidings were ever received of him; and when the 
old father died, the estate and chitean, which had been left by 
will to this son, went to ruin for want of an owner. Nov,’ 
continued the vicar, ‘putting our stories together, and remem- 
bering the initial “G.” on the snuff-box, the French accent, 
the French-made watch and sword, and the dark swarthy com- 
plexion, is it not quite possible that the man you and my uncle 
saw killed in the duel in the garden of the Cumberland inn, 
fifty years ago, was none other than the identfcal son and heir 
of the French planter M.Girauditre, so long missing from 
Martinique ?’ 

‘It is more than possible—it is most probable, ’I replied, 
deeply interested in this curious revelation. ‘ But unformate- 
ly, everybody in any way connected with the mysterious affair 
is dead and gone long ago, including my father and Colonel 
Dacre; and as the planter appears to have left no relatives 
whatever except his lost son, L fear that inquiry of any kind 
would now benefit no one, except perhaps the lawyers, who 
seem to have got the business entirely in their own hands.’ 

A long and interesting conversation then followed ; and both 
Mr. Hiffernau and myself came to the conclusion that the best 
thing to do would be to carry out the old saying, ‘ Let bygones 
be bygones !’ 

I may add that tho watch, snuff-box, sword and other valu- 
ables, that had belonged to the deceased, are most carefully 
preserved as interesting curiosities by the representatives of 
Colonel Dacre ; aud that a tablet was put up in the church of 
the village with the fullowing simple inscription. 


Iu a Vault beneath this Church 
are desposited the Remains of 


A Youxna GENTLEMAN, 


aged about 25 years, 
Whose Name, Rank, Residence, or Country 
are liko unknown. 

He was killed in a Duel, fought by Moonlight, in the Garden of an 
Inn in this Village, on the Morning of the 19th of July, 1770; 
And his body was left where it fell, 
to the Loving-kindness and Christian Sympathy 
of Strangers. 
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accused could give no auswer, and were condemned to be 
imprisoned, and perhaps later to be transported. 





On the 27th ult. the Yokobama Cricket ground was enliven - 
ed by ngame between “ Married, Tokio, Visitors, &c.” v. 
“the Boys.” The weather was all that could be desired, 
though owing to the late rains the ground was somewhat 
heavy, but it improved under the hot sun of the afternoon. 
The juniors won the toss and went in first at 2 o'clock to 
the bowling of Lucas and Mollison, ‘The field was well 
placed, and responded to the bowling, and the wickets were 
well kept. ‘The side was out for 82. 

The Ojisans, &c., Se., did not commence brilliantly‘ 
two wickets went down quickly to the good bowling of 
Thomson ; but before six had been cleared off they had 
scored the winning run. After this the Boys seemed to 
lose interest in the game, aud their opponents put up the 
runs, which would have shown to even still greater advan- 
tage but for the fielding of Hamilton and Thompson. 


SINGLE. 

Mr. Hamilton, c. Carpenter, b. Lucas ........- 0... ewcdunitver 6 
»» Sutter, rum ont .........ceveee sueapasees Saivesnees apbeieueniaes 9 
» Abbott, c. Dodds, b. Lucas .......cccccsccseeee sueusncecesea. “2 
» Stephens, b, Mollison ......... sevsccncecsseeeesse® cecece se 8 
» Hearne, c. Mollison, b. Lucas ...... lsaveadud bduancsdcews 3 
» Boag, c. and b. Mollison............cccssecsesssee exsenuevas 2 
», Thompson, c. Carpenter, b. Lucas..i...secccccccsesscees 3 
» Powis, st. Carpenter, b, Lucas .........ssecsesesseeeeeees 1 
go PMOMIBON, Ds DOGS asi incciessassesscccasvaceisivasscenncens 28 
» Milne, c. Moss, b. Lucas  .......csceecscceees sa cuneaainet 13 
op (MMMEOR, TOG OWS ccrsisisecanescis-aupsnsacsseccstuasavetocieescs 1 

By€8 .....200.00 béNesis de hadcipdtevenbeedae cwKssetedexes neeanues 2 
DCD DG O8 wcsan ces cevicscva tis voxeseubiseevesie udiseceresaies 2 
Wides ...., sides desatwenesenleancdyocxcumeaseVeatsensiecosuies 2 
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went to Japan, not only did the Japanese Govern- 
ment allow them freo access into the interior, but the 
Joeal autborities treated them most cordially ; so, should 
she desire’ that her people visit the interior of Korea 
wo cannot rightly refuse it; the only reason why they are 
not yet actually allowed to do so being simply fear of any 
disturbance arising from the ignorance of our own people. 
Therefore though the Japanese might have transgressed the 
proper limits, yet we should have eaused them to go back 
by courleous measures, Why should we Jet our people 
kill them ? Under such circumstances does not the respou- 


sibility of the crime commiticd devolve on you?” The 
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Mr, Trevethick, c. Hearne, by Stitletsoicccdecceeced neck 17 
—Chambers's Journal, »» Moss, C.D., b. Thomson.............ccccccecceecceeeeeseens 2 
os eee oh, 8 eee ee », Frederick, b. Thomson ..........ccc..sceseeveeees veqtuasaks 2 
eS ei ath ae = Se ee eS eg 9 Lucas, b. Stephens euoveces @oecteoss TTT IV V IT errrieirrrerrirg) 21 
NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” gp, MRONISON, DOU OUG. csi scseceravaadeedsacvetscecessesasaciane 62 
s al ae Ds: SCOPDONG vis css desoucssvesscssesresaseaennce 7 
ee ay : j ; odds, c. Thomson, b. Stephens .............ss000.....8 17 
¢ ‘Lhe Mainichi Shimbun publishes a report received from ;, Hanbury, b. Stephens Serenata cue nnin 1 
* ¢Boul to the effect that the Magistrate of Kankiyo-do, the ” bees ee ne agentes te penta enanns : 
ff Governors of ‘Tokugen and Anpen, and the chief Com- ” Abbey, c. Sutter, D. Hearne..cccccccccccccscccctencceee 7 
misssioner of forcign affairs at Gensanshin, who were all ee and b. Thomeon ................ fuses ccceues ; 
dismissed. by their Government in connection with the Leg Byes see on Ge nite ie Oe 
reccut outrage committed by natives against Japanese WEES vesessseeesecsercen FAP NOES Ce toaenenaie heres iia 
settlers, have been summoned to the Korean Capital for an 157 
examination. In course of the trial the Judge remarked :— 
“In spite of your occupying responsible positions among SINGLE. 
the local authorities, you did not pay any atten- <eushe a ae ee be = 
° . ’ P te LE. LATICAS nc ee cee erecees oy) _ 
tion to the acts of iguoraut people likely to injure to} || Mollison............ 75 21 9 2 2 
the country, and so finally they have gone so faras to} »» Dodds ............. 10 1 = 1 = 
kill and wound some Japanese. What can be the reason 
of this?” To this question the ex-Magistrate and the eee a one ; ‘ ; 
others replied :— The Japanese brought that misfortune es aii 30 16 a ae 6 
on themselves by going beyond treaty limits. ‘Therefore | 5, Sutter ........0+. ‘60 29 4 3 1 
‘ had thi Sank: 4a) , sia W la] ” Stephens .........+6. 100 31 4 4 — 
it was due (o nothing but their own mistake. e cou Hearne ...ccee 30 16 = 1 1 
not help it.” The Judge then grow angry and] ,, Hamilton........... “0 10 = sas 1 
sail :—“ What did you say? = When our countrymen] ” cca ca = ~ =: 





Some long time since it was reported that Chinese had 
purchased a great quantity of the tempo sen (8 rin cash). The 
Mainichi Shimbun vow states that of Inte there is an up- 
ward tendency in the value of that coin. Especially in diff- 
erent localities of San-iu it is said to be openly circulated 
among people on a par with one sen tokens, Taking advan- 
tage of such a state of things, every sailing vessel recently 
arriving at Kobe from China usually brings back about tif- 
teen hundred bags of tempo sen, which swart merchants in 
Osnka eagerly compete for. From the beginning of the year 
up to April last 1,170,853 yeu worth of cash ofthis de- 
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nomination were purchased at about 138 tempo sen per yen: 
and purchases still continue. 








The Fiji Shimpo asserts that, by secret inquiries, the 
authorities have lately discovered that the Manila Lottery 
tickets purchased by Japanese have amounted, at the 
exchango rate of fifty per cent, to upwards of one hundred 
thousand yen, of which sum forty-six thousand yen repre- 
sents chances bought by Tokiyo people. 


A Tokiyo paper says that the manufacture of one 
hundred thousand stand of Murata rifles has been lately 
commenced in the Koishikawa Arsenal. 





The S.S. Russia, 1,875 tons, Commander Kersi, one of 
the volunteer flect of Russian transports, avrived in Singa- 
pore on the 6th instaut from Odessa, en route for Vindivos- 
tock, &c. She has 137 souls on board. 


[tis mentioned that the M. B.S. 8. Usuruga Afarn, on 
her way from Gensanshin, Korea, to Vladivostock, got on 


arveef off Anpen on the 10th ultimo. She threw overboard 


nu quantity of coal, and, favored by a fair wind, soon left 


the rock, The damage sustained was trifling ; and the 


vessel proceeded to her destination, returning an the 27th 
ultimo to Kobe, where sho is undergoing repairs. 

Lhe thirty-first annual report of the directors of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation says :— 


The accounts made up to the 31st Dee. have been daly 
audited, and show a balnuce of £63,598, after defraying all 
current expenses and providing for all bad and donbtful 
debts. From this amount a half-yearly dividend of £30,000 
has already been paid in November last, and the directors 
now propose another hall-yearly dividend of £30,000, being 
abl the rate of 4 per ‘cent per annum. The dividend, free 
of Income-tax, will be paid on the Ist of May, and after this 
payment has been provided for, Chere will remain a balance 
of £3,598 to be carricd to the credit of the next account. 
The direetors have been in frequent communieation with 
the Lords of the Treasury with reference to a renewal of 
the bank’s charter, which expires, as the shareholders are 
aware, in August next, and they have the satisfaction to 
announce that, ina letter from the Secretary, dated April 8, 
1881, they were informed that if delay shou!d oecur in the 
issue of the contemplated Model Charter, “ My Lords will 
be prepared (o continue the existing charter for sueh short 
period as may bo necessary.” In a eommunieation dated 
Ist of April they are further informed that “ My Lords hope 
to be able to furnish the directors with a draft Model 
Charter before the day of the annual meeting of the 
Corporation.” ‘The Dividend, free of Income Tax, will be 


paid at the Offices of the Corporation on or after the Ist 
of May. 





The business of the bank scems to have expanded quring 
the past year, the “ deposits bearing interest” amounting 
to £6,112,722, or £840,000 more than at the close of 1880. 
Lhe annual meeting will be held on the 20th of April. 





Hils., Mr. Nabeshima, Japaneso Minister to Italy, and 
his family, returned in the M. M. steamer Zanais on the 


28th ultimo. Ife was received at Yokohama by soveral 
of his friends from Tokiyo, 


A grand reception was held Ly their Majesties in the 
Akasaka Palace in (he evening of the 27th ultimo. The 
Princes of the Blood, Ministers of State, Privy Councillors, 
and foreign Representatives, were present. 


Mr, Oki, Governor of Kanagawa Ken, is reported to 
have convened a mecting of more than thirty of the principal 
Flikitori-sho (import merchants) in the Machi-Gwaisho 
on the 26th ultimo, Te informed them that hitherto the 
Kencho had been dependent for its intelligence as to the 
value of imports upon the ‘ percentage collectors,” whose 
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returns, there was reason to believe, were not always 
accurate. He therefore requested the merchants themselves 
to furnish him with accounts of the real value of the 
foreign goods of which they had taken delivery from 1878 
to 1881 inclusive. This request, said His Excellency, was 
not made with any view of incrensing the imposts, but 
simply in conformity with instrnetions received by the 
Foreign Department, which stated that it had need of such 
reports in connection with the pending work of treaty 
revision. He therefore begged that the gentlemen present 
would accord their best nid, aud candid!y make their state- 
ments as complete as possible. 





Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that tho Chinese Go- 
vernment, intending to establish a paper mill at Canton, has 
lately sent an order, for a stonm-engine of forty lorse- 
power, to be execnied by the Mechanical Section of the Go- 
verument Printing Office at Tokiyo. 


The Fit Shimpo spenks of arumour that of late cipher 
telegrams frequently reach the Tokiyo authorities from 
Shidzuoka, reporting the movements of a certain noble 
(? ex-Shogun Tokugawa Keiki) and the young men of his 
neighborhood, 





The Kaktyo Zoyei-Fimu Kiyoku (Burean for affairs 
connected with the construction of the Imperial Palace) 
has been establishe}, nnd His Exceliency Sanjo, First 
Minister of State, and Admiral Yenomoto, have been 
respectively appointed President and Vice-President. 


According to a report furnished to the Toyo Shimpo, tho 
total of Japanese steamers, sailing vesscls and junks entered 
at the port of Gensanshin, Korea, during the year 1881], 
was cighteen; aud the value of merchandizo carried ia 
them to and fro was yen 1,498,$852.80, of which sum im- 
ports were yen 770,444.60, and exports yen 728,438.20. 
Of imports Japanese produce was only one-fifteenth, the 
principal articles being copper (19,000 yen in value), 4ai-4: 
(a kind of silk stuff, 8,000 yen) and earthenware (1,800 
yen). Of the imports of foreign goods, the most numerous 
were shirtings (409,000 yen) ; lawns (178,000 yen) ; dyes 
(6,000 yen) ; Turkey-red cloth (6,000 yen), cotton satin 
(5,000 yen) ; and nickel (5,000 yon), ete ; while the princi- 
pal exports were gold (404,000 yen) ; silver (10,000 yon) ; 
hides (155,000 yeu) ; beche-de-mor (25,000 yen); cotton cloth 
(19,000 yen) ; beans (31,000 yen) ; silk (9,000 yen) ; hemp 
(8,000 yen); &e. The apparent excess of imports over 
exports was yen 42,006.40; but, in reality, under the 
former heading, goods to the value of yen 41,668.14 were 
re-exported to Japan, and to the valne of yen 2,922.06 to 
Viadivostock, while yon 21,850.56 of articles were for the 
private consumption of the Japanese settlers. So that 
actual exports were yen 726,059.70; and the trade imports 
yen 706,402.40, showing an actual excess of yen 19,657.30 
in favour of the former, The cause of this difference is not 
precisely known ; but no doubt it is partly accounted for 
by n -misrepresentation of the value of commodities, 
The public expenses contributed by the Japanese re- 
sidents in the Settlement having to be collected in pro. 
portion to imports, theso are commonly represented at 
lower than their real value; while the value of exports 
many- exauyverated, with a view to 
cover all possible compensation in the event of damage. 
Moreover, many very valuable objects of emall bulk may 
be surreptitiously carried by passengers in order to avoid 
freight ; and so accurate returns of the trade are very dilfi- 





ix, in Cases, 


cult to obtain. According to a certain merchant, during the 
first four mouths of list year a prolit of abuut oue and a 
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half per cent could be made by the setulers. Subsequently, | Royal College of Surgeons. Its substauce may be of in- 
from May to September nothing could be gained ; but) terest to professional and other men of small incomes, if 
during the three months from October to December an! there be any such, in these rezions remote from London. 
average profit of some fifteen per cent was secured. Such) ‘The caso of “Copp v. Lynch” and your own and Sir 
an extraordinary change in the aspect of trade within one | Edmund Beckett’s comments thereupon, induce me to send 
short year was attributable (1) to the want of money ;; YOu * frngment of personal experience which may be useful 
and (2) to the perseverance of the Japanese merchants. seria : 

lirly years ago I effected an insurance upon my life as 
On the whole, commeree has gradually progressed in 


part of a marrige settlement, and went to the office which 
Gensanshin since that port was first opened in May, 1880,! was recommended to me by the solicitors by whom the sot- 


as will be seen from the following table :— . tlement was prepared. Many years afterwards IL wished 
{0 incrense my insurance, nnd todo so in the same office 3 





Imports. Exports. ; es : 
1880—From July to Dec Yen 269,173.10 Yen 135,880.79, but in the meanwhile it had accidentally come to my know- 
1881 » Jan. to June......... . 380,972.10 302,082.86 ledge that the aforesaid solicitors were receiving, under the 
July to Deo...... reese 97, «389,472.19 » 426,355.33 | first policy, a small annuity during my life. I had no wish 





(o increase this annuity, so I asked the secretary to the in- 
surnuce offico whether, as these solicitors had originally 
introduced me, anything would be payable to them under 
the new policy which I wished to effect. He replied in the 
negative. I thon asked, “If I were to bring a third person 
here, who was induced by me to cffect an insurance, would 
you pay me x commission npon his aunual premiums 7?” 
He replted, “Certainly, » commission of 5 per cent.” I 
snid, “ Very well, then why should you not pay mo this com- 
inission upon introducing myself?” He replied that there 
was no objection ; and they still deduct, a3 commission, 5 
per cent from each annual payment. I may perhaps, add 
that the office ia one of the very highest standing. ‘The in- 
ference seems to be that the published premiums are calcu- 
lated upou the assumption that 5 per cent will be deducted 
from them for the benefit of somebody, and that insurers if 
they are alive to their own inlerests, may secure this benefit 
for themselves. : 


A few days ago the ‘Fiji Shimpo stated that some Eng- 
lish, French and Russian men-of-war, would rendezvous at 
Nagasaki with the ultimate intention of opening Korea to 
foreizn intercourse. Now, the same paper says that the 
vessels of war of all nationalities in the Fur East, will 
meet at the said port and, after mutual consultation, 
will proveed to the peninsular kingdom to conclude treaties. 

The Japanese Times adda :—“ Should this be true, Korea 
has an eventful future. At this moment we trust that our 
Governmeut will definitely determine upon its policy to- 
wards that kingdom,” 





His Excellency Senhor de Graga, Portuguese Minister, 
visited the Koishikawa Arsenal in the forenoon of the 
29th ultimo. He was courteously entertained at a mid-day 
banquet, the band of the Kio-do-dans being in attondance. 





It is reported that, during the storm on the night of the 
14th ultimo, the summit of a certain mountain situated east- 
ward of the O-mine range in Yamato province, suddenly fell 
with a terrible noise that was heard at a distauce of four- 
teen ri. 





At last the long-deferred construction of tramways in 
Tokiyo has been practically underlakeu. According to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the work on the first line (from 
Shimbashi to Uyeno) was commenced on the 28th ultimo 
with a viow to complete it before the ond of next month, 
The route of the second line which was formerly arranged 
to extend from Hon-cho to Asakusa through Yokoyama- 
cho, is now reported to have been altered, in-so-far as the 
second line will branch from Koku-cho along the Bakuro- 
cho and will be carried to the same destination. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun wenutions that a Docover (?) 
railway, which is now in great repute for convenience 
and strength, will be shortly Jaid between ‘Tntsunokuchi 
and the site of the proposed Imperial Palace, for the con- 
veyance of material. 








Admiral Kawamura, Minister of the Navy, visited the 
German man-of-war E/izabeth now in the harbour, during 
the afternoon of the 29th ultimo. 


ee 


The Mainichi Shimbun states that, with a view to 
encourage the art of Japanese printing, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce has informed the Government 
that he will open a national pictorial competitive exhibition 
at Uyono, ‘Tokiyo, on the Ist of October next. The paper 
adds that no pictures in European style shali be exhibited. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, of the local assemblies 
iu every City and Prefecture throughout the Empire, those 
in two Fu and sixteen Ken have already decided this year 
to memorialize the Government for the institution of a 
system of public election of Magistrates of urban and rural 
divisions, instead of official appointments as are mnde at 
present. ‘I'he election of local Governors is also suggested. 





The Imperial yacht Finger Kan, having on board His 
Excellency Sugi, Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household 
Department, Admirnl Nuakamuda and suite, returned 
to Shinagawa on the 27th ultimo from her trip to Riu Kiu 
vid several way ports. 





Wo learn that in different villages in Nikita and 
Wakaye districts, Kawashi province, Osaka Fu, great 
trouble has occurred between landlords and tenants in 
regnurd to the rice which the formor pay the latter. On 
the 26th ultimo upwards of three hundred peasants went 
to the Osaka Fucho, and insisted upon seeing either 
the Governor or his Secretarics in order to explain to him 
or them the grounds of thoir complaint. At last under 
repeated instructions given by « certain official, they all 
returned, with the exception of one dolegate for each 


village who were to receive the suswer of the local 
authorities. 


H. E. Oki Morikata, Prefect of Kanagawa Ken, notifies 
that, in consequence of cholera having manifested itself in 
the region under his jurisdiction, the Hiogo authorities 
have advised him that all ships entering the port of Kobe 
from here will be inspected, before cargo or passengers are 
nllowed to be landed. 





A prize has been presented to the members of the 
Yokohama Rifle Association, to be competed for on Tnes- 
day next, the Gth instant, at 5 p.m. ‘The conditions are 
seven shots nt $00 yards. 


re a A 





A Kobe correspondeut of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
reports that all the timber-merchants at Niigawa, Hiogo, 
ae propose, by mutual agreement, to establish a forestry com- 

On “ Insurance Commissions” the following communi-| pany with a capital of fifty thousand yen, with a view to 
cation has being addressed to the Zimes by a Fellow of the] undertake felling, afforestation, and all other affairs counect- 
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. has been attained. But, 


‘article headed “ Foreign Relations of Koren,” 
‘ongth about the probability of the opening of that hermit 
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ed with the forests possessed by private individuals in that 
prefecture.—The floating wharf twenty Ken in length 
which has been under construction at the third Haioha at 
Kobe since January last, has been completed, and the 
ceremony of opening it for practical purposes was held on 
the 27th ultimo. It is calculated to afford much convenience 
to vessels.—For a short time past disease has prevailed 
among cattle in Mina district, Awaji. During about ten 
days in the middle of last month twenty-one cows and 
twelve bulls died from its effects. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it has been effectually eradicated.--Some men in- 
terested in the silk business, contemplate instituting 1 
silk-factory in Kobe for the purpose of manufacturing good 
silk from cocoons produced in ‘Tajima and the neighbour- 
hood, and exporting it direct to foreigu markets. 





According to official returns, on the 30th ultimo twenty- 
eight cases of cholera occurred in Yokohama and the 
environs. Up to that date eighty-four ont of one hundred 
and forty-one cases had proved fatal. 





The Fit Shimpo states that the Public Meeting 
Regulatious have been revised, and were submitted by the 
Council of State to the Senate on the 30th ultimo, and that 
therefore secret sessions wiil shortly be held by the latter 
body to deliberate upon the new measure. 

The inl organ, Nichi Nichi Shimbun, ju its lending 


writes at 


kingdom to foreign intercourse by Great Britain, American, 
Ruasia, Fiance and Italy and coucludes iu this strain :— 
‘“ Among the foreign publicists some make various fallaci- 
ons comments. One says that the Japanese (iovern- 
ment would not be satisfied to hnve Korea opened by 
European and American nations, through the mediation 
of China, instead of that of Japan; while others assert 
that the Japanese poople, who monopolize the bene- 
fit of commerce with Koren, would not like to 
open that country altogether to Western nations ; because 
by so doing there would be fear of their losing their pre- 
sent profits. ‘These remarks are, however, thoughtless and 
imprudent,—more imaginations, entertained, by those who 
are quile ignorant of our national conditions. Since we en- 
tered into a treaty with the pevinsular kingdom, we have 
constantly desired that it should maintain its independence, 
by the advantage of foreign intercourse, aud to that 
end we have given persistent advice to its Government 
aud officials. Hence it is obvious that should Korea, in 
compliance with our counsol, enter into communion with 
Occidental countries, then our aim would be sccomplished, 
no matter whether she acts by our mediation, or that of 
Chinn, ‘The difference of mediators makes uone to our 
cause. And so, if we see tle opening of Koren by the 
pending efforts of the Westerners, we shall frankly say 
that the first step of our diplomatic policy in the Far East 
of course, we do not mean to 
remain motionless, leaving the task to foreigners. Indeed, 
the question has an important bearing upon our own 
concerns ; and therefore, for our own part, we should devise 
something for the benefit both of ourselves and aliens.” 





As will be seen from an advertisement appearing in our 
columns, the first performance of the season arranged by 
the Committee of the Yokohama Promenade Concerts 
will be held in the Bluff Gardens on the evening of Mon- 
day next. A full band of forty performers is to attend, 
and during the season, or at any rate, in the earlier part of 
it, the Naval aud Military Bands will play alternately, thus 
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offering to all ives of music a chaneo of constantly hear- 
ing a varied programme, 

We must congratulate the Committee on the prompt suc- 
cess of their efforts. Really our community has a great 
debt of gratitude to pay to some of its members. 





A correspondent writes :— The British steamer AZary 
Tatham was wrecked on the Const of Yezo some time 
since ; and although she had some seven hundred passen- 
gers on board a strange silence dias been maintained regard- 
ing the disaster, and now it is rumoured that some of the 
officers and crew who have been here for upwards of three 
weeks ure to be sent away before any enquiry bas been 
held, 

“It further appears that amongst those to be sent away 
ia the third Engineer, who was ou watch when the vessel 
struck, as well as the man on the look out. In the publie 
interests nnd those of all concerned this should be looked 


to. 





We learn on reliable authority that the appeal to the 
Lords in Council in the cause célebre, Graca v. Pitman, has 
been abandoued. It is currently believed in Macao that 
this step has been taken in pursuance of instructions re- 
ceived from Lisbon. We happen to know that Governor 
Graca’s action in bringing the matter into the Law Courts 
in the first instance has been severely censured, as being 
undignified and indiscreet. There appears to exist fairly 
good grounds for the belicf that, if the glaring immoralities 
connected with Fan-tan and Vey Sing, which have made 
Macao so notorious, had been subjected to the fierce light 
of public criticism in England, as inevitably would have 
been the case had the Graca v. Pitman seandal been 
re-opened before the higher tribunal, the days of Mncao’s 
degrading political existence would quickly have been 
numbered with the things of the past. The existence of 
Macae of revenues derived from immorality, aud pander- 
ing to the vices of the very worst classes, is a plague spot 
on the modern history of the Far East. As the infamous 
coolic traffic fell before a crusade initinted by the loud 
voice of public opinion, so will Fan-tan and Vey Sing have 
to be discountenanced and abandoned as soon ngs any grent 
scandal in connection with those degrading sources of 
public revenue, gives the Exeter Hall cliqne anything liko 
fair grounds for using their undoubted influence, to 
have Portugal quietly but firmly informed that the 
existence of the “ modern Gomorrah ” in its present state of 
naked vice is subversive of every known principle of mod- 
ern Christianity, and public morality, and ns Macao is so 
close to the British Colony of Hongkong, aud the Chinese 
Em pire, its political position must be renewed under differ- 
ent auspices. That this result is inevitable must be ap- 
parent to every student of the present state of politicn! 
feeling throughout Europe. Portugal doubtless believes 
that she is discreet in trying to postpone what she would 
consider a national calamity as long ns possible, and there- 
fore will uot sanction any procecdings likely to bring 
Macao, and ils hideous and shameful degradation, promi- 
nently before the world. Public opinion is erroneously as- 
sumed to be Muacno’s most dangerous enemy ; time will 
prove that its influence is the “ gem of orient sews” only 
hope of future prosperity. 

It is but fair to the law officers of the Macao Govern- 
meut to slate that the impolitic action against Mr, Pitman 
was instituted by Governor Graca cofitrary to the advice 
of his legal advisers. ‘Truly enough, that worthy ornament 
of the Hongkong bar, ‘Thomas C. Hayllar, Esq, Q.C., 
‘advised his Excellency that ho was certain to win the case, 


. 
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and the Governor—with so many startling ates iu 
front of him—could not resist the veice of the charmer. 
Like the groat Caaar the seductive Hayllar came, saw, 
and conquered. Aud the resuit, so far as Macao and its 
Governor are concerned, had been shameful publicity, public 
degradation, and $7,000 costs. And starvation 
rompant in the Colony.—Hongkong Telegraph. 


is still 





According to a report lately received from the Silk Ex- 
amination office at Hachioji, silkworm rearing is very 
successful this year: business in the new crops of silk will 
probably begin about the middle of this month, From the 
Western and Northern Tama districts less favourable news 
come. Intelligence from Daté, Fukushima Ken, dated the 
middle of May last, announces that the worms have pro- 
gressed very well, and that mulberry leaves are very 
plentiful. Ono bundle was at that time about seventy-five 
sen, but the price was expected to rise. 





The Choya Shimbun states as a “rather religble ru- 
mour,”’ that owing to instructions given by the local autho- 
rities the Hongwanji sect has reluctantly agreed to con- 
tribute ten thousand yen to the Dazito ‘Nippo office (an 
official organ published in Osaka); but that some dig- 
nitaries of the Government have made the local officials 
coucerned cancel the order, on the ground that priests 
should devote themselves solely to religions nffairs, and 
not mix themselves up with politics of any kind. 





Mr. Nabeshima, formerly Euvoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to tho court of Rome, has been 
appointed a Senator, aud Chief of the Bureau of Ceremonies. 





The Choya Shimbun, which was suspended on the 18th 


ultimo by the Chief of the Metropolitnn Police, received 


permission to reissue from the Lst iustant. 





Telegraphic communication with Europe is now entirely 
suspended as tho Siberian lines ave broken down, and the 
Shanghai line is not yet repaired, 





We learn that the German man-of-war 
leave on ‘Tuesday next for Hakodate. 
stay there is not known. 


Elizabeth wilt 
The duration of her 


Through the courtesy of the Agent of the P. & O. Com- 
pany we loarn that thes.s. Zambes: loft Nagasnki for this 
port via the. Inland Sea on Thursday last at 5 p.m.and may 
be expected on Sunday afternoon, 

Tue s.s. Sunda arrived at Nagasnki on Weodnesday the 


Slst ultimo at 6 a.m. and left for Hongkong the same day | ; 


5 p.m. 





The following is the programme of the promenade concert, 
on Monday evening, the Sth instant, at the Blutf Gardens, 
commencing at 8.30 p.m. 


1. Krénungs Marsch a. d. Op. Der Prophet ............ MEYERBERR. 
2. Ouverture z. Op. Die schéne Galathée, .. ............... F, SuPPE. 
3. Opern Melodien Quadrille ..............cccececeeccceceeeesceseceees CARI. 
4. Grosse Fantasie a.d. Op. Leben fiir den Czar ............ GLINKA, 
5. In Sammt und Seide, Polka Mazurka ........... cee se eens Faust. 
6. Ouverture z. Op. Nebukadnezar.,... 2. 0.0... ..cccceceeseeneeees VERDI. 
7. Mein Lebenslanf ist Lieb und Lust, Walzer............... STRAUSS, 
8. Ungarische Tinze, No. 6...........ccccescsceeceececsecsceres S. BRAHMS. 
9. Leicht Blut Galop.........cccccsccscseesees Seagawien i Marieen sd cee STRAUSS, 
10, Sch tteen, MASH iiss csissvesacnscccastesudedeiievuscavesexiessdeueks LATANN. 





The inanguration of the forthcoming regatta was to have 
been held on ‘Thursday night, the event being the first heat 
for the Junior Pair Oars. The water, which until about 
3 p.m. had been the very perfection of rowing water, sud- 
denly began, after that time, to become so rough that it 
was impossible to row properly. A start was attempted, 
but the bouts were uearly swamped, aud they therefore re- 
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durmmed home, ITowever, the race was rewed yesterday a 
little before noon and resulted in an easy victory for Mr, 
Hepburn’s crew. 


SwALLow.—Cardinual Red, 


FP. Priscliling, Bow © ccccsssecccssconss ? 
W. C., Bing, Stroke se vcwchuctavieiaese pected <1 
S. Hepburn, Cox eeatesrcccenseces nn 


Moornen.—Bilne. 
T. RR. W. MeClatechie, BOW. seseaceee ) 
A. C. Read, Stroke cacateyiasete PP beeewa..g 
A. W. Glennie, Cox cccccccceeveee ma! 

A good start was effected, aud both strokes scemed 
anxions to take the lead, which made the pace fiot, Being 
however, seliled down toa steady 28, and though once he 
dropped a little in the rear soon recovered, and with a smart 
spurt won by about six lengths. ‘Lime 10m. 1s, 


The Hochi Shimbun says that a treaty revision confe- 
rence was held by the foreign Representatives in the 
Foreign Department on the afternoon of the Ist instunt, 
and that His Excellency Seuhor de Graga attended. 








We learn that, owing to the outbreak of cholera, the Ku- 
nagawn Ken authorities have ordered policemen to visit all 
fishmonger’s shops perivdically and examine the fish ex- 
posed for sale. Also that on the Ist instant Mr. Oki the 
Kenrei issued instructions for the examination at Yoko- 
suka of the steam-bonts plying. between that place and 
Yokohama. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that to people of all 
classes in the province of Harima, Hiogo Ken, riding 
possesses a great charm and many of them own good horses, 
A Mr. Shinozaki at Himeji proposes to hold grand racing 
mectings at Kunkogawa next October. 





Some Koreans who arrived in Yokohama on the Ist 
instant are, it is stated by the Hachi Shimbun, visitors to 
Jupan in connection with the recent outrage on Japanese 
settlers, at Anpen. 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
_ Parients | TREATED DURING THE Mon Tu OF May, 1882. 
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ON THE CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLANDS) AND 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 





CONTINUATION OF ADMIRAL YENOMOTO’s LECTURE.* 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Report rrom KamscnatkKa. 

The subjoined is a report for a period from May 1881 to 
April last, both inclusive, forwarded from Vladivosteck to 
Admiral Yenomoto, in his capacity of President of the Nippon 
Geographical Socicty, by Mr. Kambe Oichi, correspondent of 
that body at the said port, It is in many respects interest- 


* Vide Japan Weekly Aail of the 13th, 20th, and 27th May, 
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ing in regard to the intercourse between our country and 
Russia, and so we reproduce it in connection with the Ad- 
miral’s lecture. . 

(‘The correspondent commences his report by stating that 
for a long time he has paid constant attention to the Asiatic 
territories of Russia ; that while he was yet in Tokiyo, he de- 
voted much of his time to Russian works on geography and to 
the commercial history of China and Russia, and translated 
and publizhed various pamphlets thereupon such as the Ga- 
koku Nanshin Kigen-ron (‘Treatise on the Origin of the South- 
ward progress of Russia), Ga-riyo To-nan-ko (On the South- 
eastern dominion of Russia), Ga-riyo Asta Unyu-hen (On 
the means of transport in Russian Asiatic-donnnions), and 
other works about the state of things in Hi, Fukali, 
Turkistan and the Northern frontiers of China, ete.; that 
wince he has been in tho Kamachatkan port, by reference 
to what he has actually scen therein and to several 
Russian booke, he has undertaken the compilation of a 
supplement to the Ga-riyo Ta-nan-ké, and Ga-riyo To-nan 
Kobutsu-hen (On the mineral produce of the South-eastern 
dominions of Kuasia); but that pressure of business prevents 
him from continuing the work. ‘Therefore, he only sends, 
at present, the fullowing record compiled between May 1881 
and April last. The writer divides tho report into three 
parts, viz: Miscellaneous, composed of commercial and 
aundry notes, Summarized Meterological Observations, and 
Thermometrical Tables. ] | 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ascording to what I have heard, in the forenoon of the 
10th of October 1880, the British ship ben (?) entered the 
port. Mr. Mayeda Matahei of the Boyeki Shokwai at 
Tokiyo, who was sent hither by that Company to essay a 
trade in Japanese produce, arrived in that vessel witha 
Nagasaki-man, Mr. Harada. ‘They brought with them con- 
siderable merchandize. At 4 p.m. on the 4th of December 
of the same year the Mitsu Bishi steamer Doysshima Maru 
arrived with rice and sundries from Yokohama vid Hako- 
date. ‘These goods were shipped by the Bussan Kwazssha 
at Niigata. Mr. Fushimi, agent of that firm, and several 
other, passengers, arrived by the same steamer, which was 
reported to have left here.on the 10th of the same inonth. 
Iam told that, at that time, there being a strong wind, and 
the weather being exceedingly cold, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in landing cargo, ‘The arrival of a Japanese ship 
was almost without precedent, especially during so cold a 
season. ‘Therefore people were much surprised at seeing the 
Toyoshima Maru; wid various rumours were circulated, 
Owing to sume flaw in the charter of tht steamer, great in- 
convenience waa experienced in unloading earge and in other 
respects. Moreover, we hear that there were many dishon- 
ourable doings on the part of the custom officials in this 
port in their intercourse with the Japanese and in various 
other points. How deplorable such a state of things is! 

On the 22nd of December the agent of the Boyekt Shokwai 
opened store, renting the house of an American. The 
Japanese produce brought by Mr. Mayeda being for the 
most part new to residents here, he could effect more or 
less sales while he has still in his lodging, and so the 
opening of his shop did not cause any appreciable change 
in his business ou that day. Since his arrival he stay- 
ed for a while in aroom of the office of the Japanese 
Trading Commissioner. The establishment of the store war 
first suggested by Mr. Terami, Acting Commissioner 
Indeed this institution is beneficial not to the said 
Company alone, but to all commerce between our 
country and Vladivosteck. All the notables in this port 
presume that the establishment will afford much ad- 
vantage to both countries. We are told that there can be 
hone among them, who do not incline to develop tirade with 
Japan; because, so far as the present state of things in this 
port is concerned, while the region is extensive, the inhabi- 
tants are few; and local produce is very limited, and so 
for clothes, food, household furniture and all other necessaries, 
the people are obliged to depend upon imports from abroad 
which fetch a high price. Such being the actual circumstances, 
traders should be very careful not to injure a great and 
lucrative commerce in future, by imprudently inclining to 
make only small present profits. 

At 3 aa, on the 11th of January 1881, warned by smoke 
and smell all the inmates of the Branch office rose and dis- 
covered a quantity of tobacco on a shelf in the shop on fire. 
The flames soon reached the rouf. Fortunately, however, 
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did they pillage goods, 


but they even shot 
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assisted by some neighbours and about ten native firemen, 
all of whom were promptly on the spot; the flames 
were go under at 5.380 the same morning. The origin 
of the fire was in a stove, which through an over- 
heated pipe communicated the flames to the tobacco, The 
loss occasioned by the fire is said to have been about five 
hundred roubles. 


At 3 p.m. on the 12th of February of the same year 
(1881), Messrs Mayeda and ‘Arita, in order to try and sell 
their goods, left Viadivostock on a sledge for the town of 
Habalotfka. On the 15th of the month some other 
Japanese named Matsudaira, Fumi and Ito started from 
the same town to ascertain commercial prospects. They 
joined the other travellers at Nocoliscoye, and went in com. 
pany to Habalowffka, whence they returned to Vladivostock 
on the 5th of the next month, At about midnight on the 
2nd of March that year a fire broke out in the quarters of 
the Manza (natives of different towns in Manchuria who 
have run away from their home and live in the port), which 


destroyed eleven tenements, ‘and a godown belonging 
to the Japanese firm Bussan Kwaisha, filled with 


kerosine-oil, brick-tea, flour, and rice, ete. The flames 
were very fierce and were not extinguished until 5 
o'clock the next morning. The native fire brigade, the 
Prefeot, the Chief of Police, and many other civil ‘and 
military officials hastened to the spot, vying in their efforts to 
subdue the flames. Such a fire had never happened in the 
port before and it therefore caused a general panic. The 
Japanese Company is said to have lost about twenty-five 
thousand roubles. On the 20th of May a telegram dated 
the Sth of the same month (Russian) style was received here 
announcing that Mr. Chifmeneff, at his own application, 
had been allowed to return hoine in consequence of ill-health 
for eleven months, and that Mr. Balaanoff, Governor-General 
of Amoorsky, had been transferred to the post of Governor- 
General of Primolié. Prior to this, in the end of May 1880, 
when Rear-Admiral Eldinann resigned the Governorship of 
this port, Mr. Chifmeneff was appointcd Governor. 
General of Primolié and resisted at the town of Llabaloffka. 
Mr. Chifmeneff proposed to remove socner or latter the 
local Government at Nicolaijefsk to that post town and thus 
tovreatly improve the condition of the two territories, Siberia 
and Primolé; but his opinion being not at one with that of 
Mr. Anouon, Governor-General of astern Siberia, residing 
at Irktesk, he resigned. As mentioned above, when Rear- 
Admiral Eldinan, Governor of Vladivostock, retired on 
account of age, at the end of May 1880, Mr. Feldgawzen, 


commanding the seamen stationed in the port, was promoted 
on the 22nd of June to the rank of Rear-Admiral and appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Eldmann in the Governorship. The new 
Governor was to wicld full power over Siberia aud Primolié, 
ashis predecessor did; but as at that time Mr, Chifineneff, 


at Habalolfka, was already exercising authority over 
these two localities, his jurisdiction was  contined to 


Vladivostock only. On the 30th of the same month another 
telegram was received from St. Petersburg announcing that 
the proposal for the removal of the port had been rejected ; 
but that it should be called Garod (town) and be made the 
head quarters of Russian forees in the East. 


At that time we heard that a number of the s0 eall- 
(general name given to the bad characters 
barbarians) came to the neighbourhood of this 
They landed at the Gulf of Ugulowi, and not only 
furniture, ete., from the inhabitants, 
two Russian military engineers and 
wounded some natives. Next day some of the scoundrels were 


arrested and after rigid investigation it was discovered 


that they had injured many persuns and plundered an in- 
numerable amount of articles. ‘Chey were armed with 
rifles, spears, swords and other weapons. At Sejimi thirty 
Korean emigrants were killed, and two thousand rolls of 
shirtings stolen. ‘They also committed similar outrages 
inthe Island of Usia, so that a number of soldiers had to 
be despatched thither. The culprits — were destitute 
aboriginals who went wandering here and there. At last 
they organised .a baud of some two or ithree thousand, 
living in mountains, remote valleys, forests, caves, ete. 
They had a chieftain, and, armed with swords and rifles, 
roamed along the frontiers of Manchuria, Russia, Korea and 
the neighbourhood of Viadivostock, both on foot and horse- 
and attacked equally inhabitanta and travellers, 
to both China and Russia distribut- 


back ; 
‘Their unisbehaviour led 
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ing troops along their fronticrs to expect the bandits but 


their altitude was so bold that it seemed likely they would 
not easily be controlled. 

In the course of July 1880, a band of these abominable 
rovers, numbering over two hundred, entered the settlements 
of Korean emigrants, broke into the houses of the well-to-do 
settlers, killed any one whom they came upon, man or 
woman, old or young, stole every thing they could lay hands 
upon, and fled to private fastnesses, Thereupon the Rus- 
sian Government, for the protection of the three villages 
of Koreans, sent thither ninety soldiers from the barrack 
at Niooliscodé ; thirty being stationed in each village. At 
onc time the soldiers, under the pretext of researching for 
the Funfuwza, crossed the Manchurian frontier and plunder- 
ed some cattle. On their return they unexpectedly met 
with a number of Chinese troops. The Russians under the 
misapprehension that these were robbers, fired upon, and kill- 
ed thirty of them. On receipt of the news of this outrage 
the Peking Government became much exasperated and sent 
acommunication to that of St. Petersburg, which replied 
that the event was due to nothing but misconception ; because 
the appearance of the highwaymen in question greatly 
resembled that of the Chinese soldiers, and that no ill- 
will was intended toward the Middle Kingdom. The 
Chinese authorities being, however, dissatisfied with the 
explanation, the question was only adjusted by tho Russian 
Government returning the cattle and punishing the soldiers 
according to law. 

The boundary disputes between Russia and China are 
not likely to be confined to Ili alone, but will, it is to be 
feared, arise in Primolié sooner or Jatter. To obtain 
supremacy in Asia the Russian Government does not incline 
Southward alone, but also seems to contemplate annexing, by 
and bye, different ports in Korea, starting from Primolié, its 
South-eastern territory. Indeed the events of which I have 
given the above brief account, may in some future day 
serve Russia asa plea for opening the boundary-question 
with Chinn, Anyone therefore who regards the welfare 
of the Orient, and also the foreign relations of our 
country which is separated only by a narrow strip of water 
from those places, must pay some attention to what is going 
on; and this is my reason for narrating the events I have 
described. 

At 7 p.m. on the 28th of June Messrs. Anonon, (Go- 
vernor-General of Eastern Sibiria), and Baliaanoff, (Gover- 
nor of Amoorsky,) with a number of subordinates, came to 
Viadivostock on a tour of inspection of the territories under 
their jurisdiction, and inquired into administrative and mili- 
tary affairs. During their stay at this port, they visited the 
different villages in the vicinity, and also some places on the 
Amoor. They remained for a werk and then returned 
to their respective posts. Among their subordinates were 
Messrs. Petowlouff, Quarter-master-General, and Riuba, 
Chief of the Commissariat Bureau. During their stay here 
they held various conferences in the residcuce of the Gover- 
One day the merchants 
in this port invited the distinguished visitors to the Naval 
Club, and gave them a most cordial entertainment. About 
eighty civil and military officers were present, and Mr, Terami 
Ki-ichi, the Acting Japanese Commissioner, was also a guest. 
The banquet, which began at six p.m. and finished at half- 
past ten, was most successful. A few days after a ball was 
given in the residence of the Governor, which was attended 
by the eminent travellers, and many resident officials. 

Some time later, the Japanese merchants, Messrs. Harada 
and Arita, entered into a contract with the Construction 
Office at this port to build two barracks (cach two-storied of 
22 sazen long and 81 sazen wide). The contractors 
engaged more than one hundred masons, carpenters and plas- 
terers from Japan and the works were busily carried on. 
The two aforesaid Japanese also contracted with the autho- 
rities to manufacture one million two hundred thousand 
bricks required for the buildings, at thirty roubles per thou- 
sand. These were turned ont in the factory of Mr. Harada, 
who employed a number of the natives. His works 
were eslablished in 1880, since when it has supplied bricks 
for official requisites every year, and at present seems to be 
monopolizing all this business. Such a success is pleasant 
not to the proprietor alone, but also as regards the com- 
merce and industries of both countries, 

At little past nine on the night of the 25th of July last 
year I noticed a comet inthe North-cast. The weather 
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being hazy we could not see it clearly; but its tail seemed 
to be short and its direction was due south. I tried every 
night to observe it; but I could not, because the weather 
was always rainy or cloudy. Some said they had seen it in 
the beginning of that month. By uneducated people it was 
regarded as an ill omen, This will indicate their ignorance. 
According to a report which reached us then, the Russian 
Govenment contemplated Jaying a sub-marine cable between 
the port of Deué, Saghalin, and the Gulf of Decastle, 
Primolié ; all the necessary apparatus was ordered from 
England, and the work contracted for by the Great 
Northern Telegraphic Company. It was even said to be 
already completed ; but we received no accurate information. 
At any rate, however, such an enterprise plainly indicates 


__—- 


profound future schemes of Russia in the Far East ; and so ' 


we must watch her actions most carefully. 
(To be continued. } 





LAW REPORT. 





IN H. B. M.'s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before RussELL ROBERTSON, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Thursday, June 1st, 1882. 
R. H. Ansorr v. H. Cook. H. Cook v. R. H. Abporr. 


This was a judgment summons for $3,943.56 on a judgment 
against H. Cook which was delivered on the 26th of July, 1881, 
aud confirmed by the Supreme Court at Shanghai on appeal. 

Mr. Hill appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Lowder for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Hill opened the case by asking in what capacity Mr. 
Lowder appeared and was answered as counsel for judgment 
debtor. If that was the case he (Mr. Hill) said he could not 
proceed with the case and cited rules according to which Mr. 
Cook could not employ counsel in this case, he therefore 
objected to Mr. Lowder’s appearance, and asked that he be 
excluded from this examination. 

The Court said that it thought this seemed to be a case in 
which defendant ought particularly to have the benefit of 
counsel, as he might be entrapped at any moment to make 
statements contrary to his interests. 

Mr. Hill said he would not make a motion but begged to be 
allowed to introduce the matter in the proper form of an 
objection, which was to the eect that, Mr. Lowder, as counsel 
for Mr. Cook be excluded from the enquiry and that this was 
simply an inquest. 

‘he objection was over-ruled by the Court. 

Mr. Hill then said that as the objection was overruled he 
could not safely proceed and asked for an adjournment until he 
could prepare himself. ‘he appearance of Mr. Lowder was 
such a surprise for him that it would give the other side an ad- 
vantage. Under these circumstances he would apply that secu- 
rity double the amount of the whole decree be given or Mr. 
Cook be committed to prison to secure his appearance at the 
adjourned hearing. 

Mr. Lowder said that he was quite taken by surprise at what 
Mr. Hill bad said about the security and the committing of 
defendant to prison until the next hearing. The summons is 
adjourned purely for the convenience of the counsel for the 
plaintiff and not by the court exercising its own discretion. 

The Court also over-ruled the above application for the 
desired security. 

Mr. Lowder then asked for costs of appearing to-day. 

Mr. Hill said he had not refused to proceed, but‘only said he 
was unable to proceed, as his objection was over-ruled and he had 
then moved for an adjournment which was granted. He had 
then applied for security, which application was also over-ruled, 
and he must leave the matter of costs with the Court. 

Mr. Lowder said that as no reason had been given why costs 
should not be allowed, he had a perfect right to them. (Costs 
allowed). 

The Court then adjourned until the 3rd of July at 10 a.m. 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LUAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Dai.y :—8.30 and 9.45 a.n.; and 12.00 om. ; 2.15 and 4.45 pont. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 
Daity ;—7.00 and 10.00 a.m. 3 and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 and 4.30 p.m 


MORTYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
LEAVES BENTEN, 
Dai.y :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 M.; andZ3.30 p.m. 
LEAVEs YOKOSUKA. 
Dawy :—8.15 aM, : 12.00 M. ; and 3.30 P.M. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FribaAy, MAY 261TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokio, Japan. 


Barometer. 
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Weather | Rainy [Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy Fair |Cloudy|Cloudy 
REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min, thermometers, 

represents velocity of wind. 

a ere re er percentage of humidity, 

Max. velocity of wind 18 miles per hour on Sunday at 2 a.m, 

I'he barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°075 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29600 inches 
on Friday at 11 p.m. . 

The highest temperaiure for the weck was 77.9 on Saturday, and 
the lowest was 52.0 ou Tuesday. The maximum and the mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 80.5 and 54.0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .584 inches against 
998 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PAPER CURRENCY. QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 2nd of June, 1882). 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
Morro ** THORSWELL.” 
A competing problem in the Detroit Free Press Tourney. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SoLtutrioN OF CHESS PROBLEM OF MAY 27TH, 
BY W. A. SHINKMAN, 

Black. 


1.—Kt. takes Q. 
2.—Anything. 


White: 
1.—Q. to K. KR. 5. 
2.—Kt. to B. 6. 
3.—Kt. to Lb. 5, mate. 


if 1.—Ktét. to K. 7. 
2.—Kt. to B. 5. ch. 2.—K. takes P, 
3.— Kt. to LB. 6, mate, 

if 1.—P. to B. 6. 


2.—K. to R. 2. 
3.—Q. or P. mates. 


Correct answer received from Tesa, 


2.--Anything. 


‘SHIPPIN 


IN'TELLIGENCE. 








INWARDS. 


May 27, British schooner Anguste, P. Thomsen, 210, from Takao, 
Sugar, to Collyer & Co, 

May 27, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, from 
Nagasaky, Coals and ‘limber, to M. B. Co. 

May, 28, Japanese steamer Z'umaura Maru Steedman, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B, Co. 

May 28, French steamer ’anais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M,. Co. 

May 30, British steamer Strathleven, C. W. Pearson, 1,588, from 
Kobe, Ballast, to Smith, Baker & Co. 
May 30, Japanese stcamer Avkonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 

Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
June 1, American banque C. A. Litti-field, Colcord, 680, from New- 
castle, N.S.W., Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 
June 1, American steamer City of Jokio, Maury, 6,050, from 
Hongkong, Mails and general, to P. M. Co. 
June 1, Japanese steamer Vakasago Maru, Young, 1,230, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. ; 
june 2, Japanese steamer Hioyo Maru, Walker, 896, from Kobe, 


Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Kobe :—120 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per French steamer 
and family, Miss Kitsshima, Messrs. Jamson, 
MacLaren, Hiaktoké, Moteudoira, ‘Tanaka, Lusson, 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :—Mr. 
Lescasse in cabin ; and 120 Japanese-.in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio from Hongkong :—For Yo- 
kohama: Mr. Dundas in cabn. For San Francisco : Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford and child, Miss Stanford, Dr. Carrew, Mr, and Mrs. Ward, 
and Mrs. Jeffries in cabin; 1070 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru from Shanghai and ports ; 
—Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, Major Ar- 
nold and 2 children, Revd. F. R. Smith, Postmaster General Au- 
mura, Messrs. Morris, Michal, G. Sale, Jacobs, Swinger Lee Hooug,. 
Iragaki Jinkohkan, Kingwkuki, Shokhan, Kimmo, Lee Yei, Robert- 
son, Hayes, Heise, Duntremeur, Michlaschefsky, J. Kawanaghi, C, 
Jaup, Carlton, Hara, Mokei, Saitoh, Kawase, Takenouchi, Yoshida, 
and Ando in cabin ; 3 Europeans, 1 Chinese and 272 Japanese in the 


. sterage. 





Tanais from Hongkong :—H. EB. Nabeshima, 
Bey, Nakano, Hiwa, 
and Fitz Gerald 
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Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru from Kobe :—100 Japanese in 
steerage. 


OUTWARDS. 


May 28, Japanese steamer sims Maiu, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B, Co. 

May 28, Japanese steamer Kiushiun Maru, Thomas, 690, for 
Nobiru, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 28, Japanese steamer Jagonoura Maru, Clarke, 448, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 29, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 29, Japanese steamer Aridantiene, Jones, 480, for Osaka, Gene- 
ral, despatched by Fuhiki Fuhansen Kwaisha. 

May 30, German Brig Sephie, Binge, 230, for Vladivostock, Ballast, 
despatched by F, Retz. 

May 30, French Gunboat, Villars, Captain Dewatre, 2,600 tons, 
15-guns, 650 H.P., for Nagasaki. 

May 30, Japanese steamer Zagonoura Maru, Clarke, 448, orf 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

May 31, Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru, Steedman, 559, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despxtched by M, B. Co. 

May 31, Japanese barque Awayishima Maru, Creighton, 572, for 

Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B, Co. 

May 31, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 1, German Corvette Hlizabeth, Captain Hollmann, 2,300 tons, 
19-guns, 2,400 H.P. for Practice. 

June 1, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

June I, Russian schooner Nemo, Redderbjelke, for Fishing cruise. 

June 3, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co- 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Jokio Maru for Shanghai and ports :—Mr. 
and Mrs, Brand, Mr. and Mrs. Hasada, Mr. and Mrs. Kato, Messrs. 
Ishii, Kawasaki, Kaneko, Matsumoto, Kofoed, Isuda, Lescasse, 
Okabyhashi, M. Matsumoto, C. Wiggins, J. A. Thompson, E. L. 
Lucas and A. A, Hanbury. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio for San Francisco :—Dr. 
Canow, Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Messrs. H. N. Jeffries, and W. Stan- 
ford, wife, sister and child in cabin; and 1070 Chinese in steerage, 
For New York : Revd. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Davison and 3 children, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, Messrs. Chamonard, T. Morimura, Abbany, 
CU. A. Fletcher, A, S. Arnold and 2 children, and W. Denkelle in 


cabin. For Liverpool: Mrs, E, R. Sharp, Miss Sharp, and E. E. 
— in cabin. For Hamburg: Mad. E. Lemashaffsky in 
cabin. 








CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vii Kobe and Naga- 
saki :— 


Silk for London 49 bales. 

+ )6=Cogy,:«< France | a 

i hy ENED eas | ae 
Total... 76 bales. 


Per Japanese steamer J'akasago Maru trom Shanghai and ports :— 








Treasure ... ... $50,000.00 
Per American steamer City of Tokio for San Francisco — 
TEA : 

From Sau Fran, N. York. Other Cities, To tal 
ESMAEIOED soar Uissccaewiceias _ 115 —_— 115 
PROMGNEE ) ccisns savin civecaneces —- = oo 
PEMONG sc GontesVickcakeaneceas _- 231 4,297 4,528 
CE MDMIUR o0icsccinscrewitedes 2,388 1,476 4,541 $,405 
EUG GIE on ci'ssivevsareteaierss 144 2,587 1,074 3,805 

SORBR icaes0t8sees 2,532 4,409 9,912 16,853 
SILK ; 

From Sau Fran, N. York. Other Cities, Total 
SSUANIUAE iiiceiicdaisscisaiene -— 108 — 108 
FROM RMON jcc s1iseassvcsisees i+ 99 — 113 
MOROQUAIMIG rnses.casGracs tare 2 395 — 397 

i 16 602 a “618 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 26th of May. From Rock Island stroug N.E. wiuds and head 
sea. Arrived in port on the 28th instant. 

The Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru reports:—Left Hakodate 
on the 27th of May. Experienced strong Kasterly gale with thick 
rainy weather, at 1 p.m. anchored for shelter to the S.W. of Siriza 
Saki; at 7 am. on the 28th weather moderate and proceeded to 
sea, from thence to port tine weather off Inaboye passed a barque 
proceeding Northerly (probably the Francisca). 

The American steamer Ciiy of Tvukio reports :—Sailed from Hong- 
wong on the 25th of May at 3.10 p.m. Had fresh to light N.E 
winds and hazy weather throughout. Arrived in port on the lst of 
June at 6.30 am, 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


A RRIUA cesictaccecacdatecesignestses al Ea ee. Ge Pe d5thl 
PRPS ch Sechenctbsaviascawisecsenns O. & O. Co. 

PMN ra icndtd aatonsees ase sisicesece O. & O. Co. June 11th2 
Evrore, via HONGKONG .......... M. M. Co. June 13th 

PEAR ODA WML cddatavecevecdst cccencsecee]! Ses Lee OC 

HUNGKONG  ccccoceees sastnddachovess ..| P. & O. Co. June 4th3 
llonakona, via Konk.,.............., M. B. Ce. 

LIONGKONG ...cccccccee . asactatetee dk P. M. Co. 

HONGKONG ...........005 ataaseSwactes 0. & O. Co. 

Suanauat, Hioao & Naaasaki.... M. B. Co. June 8th 





1.—Left San Francisco, May 16th, City of Peking. 
2.—Left San Francisco, May 23rd, Arabic. 
3.—Left Nagasaki, June Ist, at 5 p.m., vid Inland Sea Zambesi. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


Le ———_ 





ee —— 









AMERICA sccvicsancacsssent—-sooerrereer die Bh, Qo,——>——— 
GMERICA «iss cceccecssciccccssccccecees| O. & O. Cv. June 10th 
Kunorn, via HONGKONG .........) P. & O. Co. June 11th 
Kunore, via HonaKona ....... | M. M. Co June 4th 
PEGE ov roisnscitinbicysneinents .| M. B. Co 

HONGKONG, via Kone........ sjeoaed aes De. OO 

ROMUMONG s2ccscniadocotrseciivrsscs | 0. & O. Co 

PE SMERRON Osis cauy ccd sanicaptccsucksvass | P. M. Co. 


Suananal, Hiowo, & Nagasaki, M. B. Co. June 8th 





The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ** Pacitic Mail,” and the ‘* Peninsular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. 


VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 





























SAILED. 
Date. Vessel. Flag § Rig. | Tons. From 
Dec. ’ 
16 \3 Sea Witch (Hiogo) Am. ship | 1288 Philadelphia, 
16 |1 Jas Stafford do. ti New York 
23 Dorothy Br, bk, 310 Cardiff 
Jan. 
13 |4 Don Enrique (Hiogo)| Br. ship 1345 New York 
16 2 Hercules (Nagasaki) | Aw.ship | 1279 Philadelphia 
Feb. 
8 |7 Northern Chief Br. bk, 830 Middlesbro 
10 Ellen ed Am. ship | 1290 New York 
“ 16 Mary L, Stone do. 1458 do. 
ar. 
17 Kumasaka Maru Jap. kk. London 
20 (5 Gulf of Panama Br, str. Glasgow 
26 Herschel Ger. bk, sé Middlesbro’ 
27 Danl. Barnes Am.ship | 1485 New York 
27 P. Pendleton do. 1332 do, 
31 H. McGilvery do. ua do, 
April 
9 Bengloe Br, str. 1198 | London 
10 |6 Patrician Am.ship 1254 Cardiff 
1 Passed Anjer, April 7th | 5 Passed Malta, April Ist. 
2 Spoken, Jan, 21st, 30 N. 64 W. | 6 Spoken, 12 miles N.W: of Lundy 
8 Passed Anjer, April, 20th 7 Spoken, Mar, 19th 13.28 N, 
4 Spoken, Feb, 22nd, 15 8, 13 W, 
LOADING. 
Date. Vessel, Flag § Rig. Tons, At 
Mar. 
10 F, Hagen Ger. bk. Antwerp 
April | 
14 Strathmore Br, str, 1383 London 
14 | Yorkshire do. V7 do. 
24 Harvest Home Br. bk. | Middlesbro’ 
Original from 
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VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 











ee 




















| CONSIGNEES, 
EER et) Sasa eee eee OR) MNO it mee eee wee, CPR Ce See, 
STEAMERS. 
Genkai Maru Conner Japanese steamer | 1,917 | Shanghai & ports May 20 | M. B. Co. 
Strathleven Pearson British steamer 1,588 | Kobe May 30 | Smith, Baker & Co. 
June 1 | M. B. Co. 
Tanais Diujon French steamer 1,735 | Hongkong May <8 | M.M. Co. 


SAILING SHIPS. 


A. C. Littlefield Colcord American barque GSO | Newcastle, N.S.W. June 1 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Augusce Pr. Thompson Reitigh xehouner 210 | Takao May 27 | Collyer & Co, 
Beatrice Havener Havener American barque daz | Newvastic, N.S.W. May 13 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Kiwa Elizabeth Johnstoue Russian schooner 113 | Korsakoff — Captain 

North Star Ridderbjelke Russian schooner 38 | Hakodate Sept. 12 | Order 

Queen Emma W. Dow British barque 314 | Callao May 21 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 


| 
Name. CAPTAIN. Frac anv Ric. | Toss. ' From ARRIVED. 


Takasago Maru Young Japanese steamer | 1,230 Shanghai & ports 




















VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Name. Gcuws.| Tons. H..P. Description. ' WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER. 
JAPANESE—Amaki... 0.0. cee ee eel 5 523 180 | Sloop Korea | Takino Tadatoshi 
-- Kongo... 0. see vee we vee | 18 1,761 |; 440 Corvette Hakodate Aiura Norimichi 
= Nisshin on. eevee awe ve 13 755 250 por do. Yamasaki Kagenori 
ENGLISH—Mag He se cee tee cee ote oe] 805 857 Gunboat Cruise Carpenter 
GERMAN—Elizabeth on. ou. see cee wee! 19 2,300 2,400 Corvette Honolulu Captain Hollmann 


| | | 








VESSELS ON THE BERTI. 


ee 


| 


ecm SM i ee 











DESTINATION, Name. AGENTS. | To BE DrsPATCHED. 
| | 

New York ccs) ee. sen ace Sen eee ese aes Strathleven Smitb, Baker & Co. | Quick despatch 
NEW VOPR se chin Ase <a ewe cde ae 89 Strathmore Smith, Baker & Co. | Quick despatch 
New York... |... ce wee ee ees eee{ Castello Smith, Baker & Co. | Quick despatch 
New York vii Suez Canal... keer we Bengloe Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. Quick despatch 
New York vid Suez Canal... wk. eee ae Gulf of Panama Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. Quick despatch 

San Francisco ... 0... eee cee cee twee Coptic O. & O. Co. June 10th 

Shanghai and ports... 0... 0 62. see tee nee Takasago Maru M. B, Co. Juve 8th, at 6 p.m. 


~ 
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COMMERCIAL L INTELLIGENCE. > 


IMPORTS.—Dourine the 
g a 
bales having changed hand to seed oe oe ie peat been a considerable dmetnnes 2 or. -. i 
sold at higher rates. Other goodsenll fur no special méiition.” In MVoollens there is ‘nothtig doing ; and transactions 
in Metals are but trifling. 


COTTON wanivro -— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continned. 





Nos. 16 to 24, Common to one .» per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns ..12 yds. 42 
i yds. 42/3 per piece $0.64 to 0.70 
» Good to Best... ...  ... ’ $31.75 to 33.25 | ‘Taffachelass:— ... ...12., 43 : $1.75 to 2.10 
Bombay, No. 20 = do. sine " rhs to 28.50 \VOOLLENS: 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium _.. - $32.00 to 32.75 Mca 
“ », _ Good to mene meee sees 4 $33.50 to 35.25 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
1» 38to 42 ae _ $35.50 to 38.00 | Figured Orleans ese ane ~ “AAR oy ‘oa arene wo —8ET 
COTTON PIECE GOODS : a LTbamliwee OV . 30 ” ” eee 18 to 0.29 


Grey oe ay i per piece 383 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 Mousselines s de Laines :—- --Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14 to 0.15 


a do. Itajime 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.26 

; 38} ,, 45 in. $2.07} to 2.634 ie. Yuzen 24 MO ass 030° is 0.374 

T!'Cloths :—7 Ib. ase on 24 yds, 32 in. per piece $1.40 to 147} Cioths, Pilots ewe ee ee 54 ,, to56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12, 44in, ,, $1.60 to 1.724 ‘Presidents le use ue BA, 056 ,. 0.45 to 0.50 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. $1.35 to 2.25 “ni 54 ., to56,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 Blankets, scarlet & green, G to G Ibs. per lb. ... 0.37 to 0.41 


Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 
Do. 2} to to2 Ib.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.45 to 1.70 |[RON :— 
Do. se: ae: py SOOM: agg $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round ae che Jeg isa ... $2.60 to $2.85 
Velvets ‘ik ive 0ae8O 9) 22M. 4 $6.25 to §.25 | Nailrod assorted sas eee ba sai ..» $2.30 to $ 
do. smallsize ... sn i ie .» $2.80 to $3. 








KEROSENE.—No sales have to be recorded during the past week, but deliveries have amounted to 13,000 
cases, leaving a stock of about 142,000 cases sold and unsold. Quotations remain nominally the same. 


SUGAR.—The market is active and firm, but quotations shew no change. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. «0... + perpicul $4.80 to $4.85 


we Taiwanfoo in ig ee des. Scar ee. Bes ss $4.70 to $4.75 
- Ching- ak and Ke-pa ae ss $8.50 to $8.75 
ae China No. 4-5, Kien oe Kook. fab .. Seg? <a af $7.25 to $7.33 
Brown Formosa... .. sda: Tatas Sek $4.40 to $4.50 
Kerosene Oil... 00.0 ee ccc cee cee te ee teens per case $2.10 
EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Duriug the week the demand has been brisk, especially for Kakedas and Filatures which were 
bought freely for the American trade, and the market is now almost bare of desirable silk. Best and Extra 
Filatures have found buyers nt extreme rates, but holders of current qualities of silk have sold freely at about 
previous quotations. Total settlements to date are 18,885 piculs. Stock 1,150 piculs. 


Hanilkksi—-NO; 2 2 sascsigce sidan eh ndce dissin nsccenescateide cans $570 to $580 
‘5 ss) SEM... Ces avesicavden dsvdieiaeds ote-aedhnivesuuduuuenews $530 to $540 

3 BOE . sidaiecve hanedwee as ee teeneeotiacs coaaiii 2460 to $480 

Filatures. No. seleeee Sad ate avigueaeeucatsas various desea vaaleuee: $670 to $680 
2 Spd gee waa hc a Seva o aa en ahaa $640 to $650 

Kakedns.—Best Srudieeyiadickacdennutaceceauetacedscte ewes eied $670 to $680 
is Medium to Good .........ccccsceeesecceereeee eevee $620 to $640 

$s COMMON s s.ccc8ec tise inesneds. ose Bees ctncteodes sees $000 to $570 





TEA.—During the interval since our last issue nothing new has developed on our market. The demand 
(which continues unabated) is well supplied. The bulk of late arrivals has been of the Good Medium and fine grades 
on which the demand now runs, although prices are somewhat lower than last given. ‘The decline (in our opinion) 
has not much more than kept pace with the deterioration. Settlements to dute are 61.739 piculs against 38.432 
piculs at the same date last year. 


Common ase ae see ae eve —_ Fine ies a “aes .-- $29 to $32 
Good Common _.. sé sa ews oll Finest oa ARE ies ods --» $33 to $35 
Medium ... a aes ds sis ... $24 to $25 Choice ne a ey .- $37 to $39 
Good Medium _... 36 se vee .- $26 to $28 | Choicest ... a... Sa .- oe $41 and upward 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—Sterling rates have been somewhat easier during the week althongh more business has been 
doing in Private Paper, and at the close rates have dropped another 3d. 





Steritina—Bank 4 months’ sight .. any ienpeioacies at0e , ON Sa inaanicciabe BGG ss iceicstscinnwsiwsesancsscvasvcs 733 
4 Bank Bills on demand .. savidateosesas OOF | Private 10 days’ sight..............000 74 
5 Private ; months’ sight .. aise edbwaeetes vawans aioe _ On New Yorx—Bank Bills on aS gesetchacncates 925 
ci. .ebememncedeeaguneewses 3/108 Private 30 days’ sight............... 933 
On Parts—Bank sight” dose Tox evesbuaey. waltnyeles Jaeieasiles 4.78 ; On San Francisco—Bank Bills on mare neseesees 925 
Private 6 months’ sight ...................06 4.935 @ 4.94. Private on nceye: ead bitunatee 937 
ON Honaxona—Bank sight ...... seseccsrssseces BZ disct. | Kinsatz ives pile steaee. BDI ig 
3 Private 10 days’ sight | SviavansaeaaVves! SR ye, 3 


SHIPPING. 
SHIPPING. —The s.s. Strathleven arrived on the 30th of May, from Kobe, and sails on the 5th for New 
York vii Amoy. The steamers. Castello and Bengloe ure close at hand and will load for same destination. Coast- 
wise rates are again lower, $2.25 ouly being offered for the Nagasaki to Shanghai voyage, and $1.50 might probably 
be obtained for Nagasaki to Chefoo. . 
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MISCELLAN EOU! 5. 


————— =|" QKOHAMA 


BD PROWENADE CONCERTS, 


YOKOHAMA & BLUFF rpg .ia nwa’ iy sic niet ORE 
GROUND RENT. On Monday Evening next, 


FEXHE owners of YULKUHAMA aua PDLULT Toate the oth of June, from 8.30 to 11.00 p.m. 

the GROUND RENT of which is due ‘TO-DAY, 
are requested to make immediate payment of the said 
Ground Rent at the Land Office of the Kanagawa Ken- 
cho, 











Subscribers are requested to bring their Tickets, 


No entrance fee will be asked from ladies, 





ADMISSION TO NON-SURSCRIBERS, ... ... .., ONE Yen. 
OKI MORIKATA 
si . MONTAGUE KIRKWOOD, 
Ken Rei, 
Kanagawa Kencho, Hon, Secretary, 
lst June, 1882, Yokohama Promenade Concert Committee. 


Yokohama, June 2nd, 1882, 








H. MacARTHUR, 
SHIP BROKER, 


ee TRADE 
CUSTOMS? LANDING, FORWARDING, AND 


GENERAL AGENT, ; 
No. 70, Yokohama. ELLWOOD S 


PAPERS ATR C$IitaA MBER 


MARE 








NDERTAKES the earriage of cargo to and from 


vessels in the harbour, or to any part of the world, H A T S A N D H E Lk M E T S 8 


makes the necessary customs’ entries, and delivers samo to 
addressee for a moderate all round char ge per package; THE ONLY EFFECTUAL PROTECTION 
specially reduced rates for continuous business, 


shina fans 9th, 1882. : AGAINST SUN STROKE: 


HONMOKU BEA BEACH. lo be obtained of all respectable Hatters and Out fitte 
and Wholesale only of 


J: ELLWOOD & SONS, 


LONDON. 


T the honse of the above will be found all necessary Beware of Useless Imitations. 
necomodation for bathers. 


Good BEER, WINE and LIQUORS al 
; a hand , eS .-ROOTS PATENT? 3. 


Saree BILOIS STEAMRONLED 


Ask for | ne a oY Beanouical ace es ee 
KANEKO ; 


: ES nN cay 





KRANEHRO-HANA,. 





Yokohama, June Ist, 1882. 


aes GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 


eo GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 


joes GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. — Parie. tHe HE PTENE SoMa 
jo GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS. 1878. | - | te BIRMINGHAM .5- Fe 


| = eet Ss Se ee 
April, 1830. a 





” aot ess — Original-from 
visitized by (50 le CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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For the E : DE Relies eee name, 
eae of our Manufactures we have received the Sollowing Award; « 
ards :— 
erit; South African Exhibition, - 1877, Gold Medal; Par; Exhibi ae 
xhib 


Exhibition, 18 79, First-class Diploma ; Melbesirns Exhibition 
fr ‘ 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tinplate 
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‘enna Exhibition, 1873, Diplome 
ition, 1878,* Gold Medal ; Sydney 
1881, First-class Award 


Manufacture ay", 


E. P. & W. DALW VIN: 
Wilden works, near Stourport. 


— ba. 2) 2) *T oT . 


BRARUtD ‘’ BALUWIN—WILDEN a AND “ SEVERN.”’ 


‘Li tN PLATES, 


BRANDED P&B” <wipen,” “uNicoRN,” “ARLEY @8.” “sTouR.” 


Exports pine cteoeiny, Dore & Co,, 4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 
































THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 








CAMOMILE PILLS are confide its recommended as a simple Remedy for Indigestion, which is 
the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful 
ana beneficial, that it is with justice called the ** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
** Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be 
derived from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 45 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. Od., and 11s. each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, 


——— 


CAUTION. 
Be sure and ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


poem... JOHN OAKEY & SONS | @esnae 
‘ p MANU FAC TR SOR e x oe 2 


KNEE POLISH 
nen 





Cigars, Cigarettes or Tobacco, also Pastilles and Powilke for Inhalation. 


GAVORY & MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


And of all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the wi. 


Original from 


Digitized by Gor gle CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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vow. Hanoysine 


2 waited. 
—— gz, walprdek,” London, 
BRITANNIA IRON WOBKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IROAONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 








H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH'S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & &5., Limited, 
LONDON. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINCG’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 


KILLS BUCS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THISEPOWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend ao so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 

THOMAS, KEATING. Sold in Bottles. . 











KEATINC’S 
KEATINC’S 
KEATINC’S 


WORM TASLETS. 
WORM TABLETS. 
RM TABL 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGHRTABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 


an | taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 


cn y certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Londos.:. 
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THE GREATEST 


NDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 


use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 


t by tl 
y 1 Sea enrity can be 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinig,’’ eaya, ‘‘I 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servios of the 
ot) go asiaa gratia Tn a short time I had many applicants, 

to whoin I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘hese are 


‘‘yaost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad broasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skiv 
diseases, and in arresting and subcuing all inflammations. 


Mz. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of hie extraordina.y travels in China, published in 
1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘‘ gave some to the people, and nutl:ing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
‘in upon us, until at Inst a tea-epoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became eo great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’? 

Sold by all Chemists and Medic ne Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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. & E, ATKINSON'S 
PERFUMERY,  [f 


m Oclebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
manufacture. For ita purity and great cxcellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 


" ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PABRIS, 1878, ie 
@ TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” . 
MELBOURNE, 1881. p 


H ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
; THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


@ White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, Wm. 

Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, " 
| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
; and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


: celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as heretojw. 
me fore. It is strongly erence and will be found very durable & 
use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


@ now and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and moet 
refresbing Perfamo for the Handkerchief. 


| ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 

fmm 6and other Specialities and general articles of vere may be 

@ obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the Hy 
a manufacturers 


J. & BH. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


t CAUTION.—Mersrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture OR 
§ their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers arco &) 
m! cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that cach articlo 

Mee is labelled with the firm's Trado Mark, a “ While Rose” ona —e 
ms * Golden Lyre.” ot 
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NOTICE TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 








No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL, mnst be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the wriler, not for publication but 
as 4 guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Jub-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the Mana- 
GRR: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 

‘the Epiror. 
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BIRTH, | 
June 9th, at No. 62 Bluff, the wife of Mr. W. Barrtir, of the M. 
B. M.S. S. Co., of a daughter. 
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EDI TORIAL NOTES. 





We learn with regret that there is but a very small grain 
of trath in the rumour which we lately recorded (and which 
ig now receiving the confirmation of newspaper at Sages to 
the cffectt sxvTSTACtOl 
culty had been devised and endorsed by China aif Tenant, 
‘The simple fact is that no farther approach has been made 
to so desirable a result than the private acquisition of dis- 
tinct intelligence as to Li Hung Chang’s real views on the 
subject. Neither are those views of such a nature as to en- 
courage any large hope of mutual understanding. On 
the contrary, that statesman .professes himself unprepared 
to be content with anything less than a return to the status 
quo antecedent to 1872. If this is to be regarded as an ex- 
pression of Chinese policy anid not merely of Li Hung Chang’s 
individual sentiment, the look-out is dark enough, always, 
however, with this redeeming feature—that the question is 
far too unimportant to be capable of involving serious issues, 
China never gave herself any concern about Loochoo in former 
times, She left the islanders to fight their own battles and 
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struggle with their own troubles as best they could, and she 


\has forfeited nothing by the mediatization of the local govern- 


ment except the right to attribute her former non-intervention 
to indifference. If she proposes, in the event of Loochoo’s 
previous polity being restored, to interest herself actively in 
the affairs of that Kingdom, she will have to commence by per- 
suading the Japanese to write the islands off their sometime 
list of fiefdoms;, and we are at a loss to conceive what arguments 
could be advanced in support of such a proposition, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the fact that Japan would gain rather than 
lose by the transaction. For Loochoo’s importance as a 
commercial link between the two Empires is entirely a thing 
of the past so far as her present rubers are concerned. To 
leave her to herself, or even to China for the matter of that, 
would signify nothing worse that a lightening of Japan’s res- 
ponsibilities, however disastrous that neglect must prove to 
the ultimate well-being of Loochoo. Meanwhile, however, 
Japan’s ré/e is very easily played. She has advanced more 
than half-way towards a compromise only to see her journey 
rendered entirely fruitless through the duplicity and vacilla- 
tion of her vis-a-vis. She may therefore stay at home for 


{the fulure, not unwilling to conciliate or be conciliated, but, 
Whatever 


not so ill-advised as to expose herself rashly to fresh indig- 
nity. 





In connection with the renlly serious question of Cholora- 
prevention, we vote that the United States Consul-General 
has published a Notification, addressed to all Citizens of 
the United States in Japan and Commanders and Masters 
of U.S. Vessels in Japanese waters, with reference to what 
are called, in the Consul-General’s Notification, ‘ Quaran- 
tine Regulations for the Medical inspection of vessels 
arriving at ov departing from the ports of Japan,’ together 
with certain instructions for the inspection of Foreign 
vessels, The Regulntions, which are appended, are how- 
ever intituled simply ‘ Regulations,’ for the purpose men- 
tioned, the word § Quarantine’ not appearing in their title ; 
nor indeed do the provisions bear any resemblance to those - 
of the much-dreaded Quarantine, but are framed ia accord- 
atee with the equally effective and fur less irksome system 
of Medical Inspection—as also the title of the Regula- 
tions themselves imports. ‘These Regulations are stated 
by the Consul-General’s Notification to have been received 
by him from the United States Minister in Jnpas, who no 
doubt received thom in turn from the Japanese Govern- 
mont, LButitis odd that throughout the Notification no 
reference whatever is made to the circumstauce that the 
Regulations are in fact a piece—and perhaps iu form not a 
highly creditable pieco —of Japanese legislation, We have 
reason to believe, by tho way, that a new set of Regulations 
closely allied to these, (which we understaud to have been 
framed and issued last year), but containing some essential 
amendments, will shortly be published. 

The peculiar silence of the Notification as to the Japan- 
ese origin of the Regulations appended, (which for all that 
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Appears, one would naturally assume to have emanated from 
the United States Minister) is rendered still more embar- 
rassing by another remarkable foature of the Notification. 
The persons to whom it is addressed are merely notified that 
they are “expected” to observe and conform to the Re- 
gulations and Iustructions appended ; uothing being said 
as to any penalty attending the disnppoiutment by them of 
this perhaps rather too sunguine ‘expectation.’ It is true 
that the third Article of the Regulations declares that per- 
sons violating the same will be deemed guilty of nu offence 
and upon conviction bo ‘ punished therofor by the proper 
authorities.” But what is the sanction of law rendering 
punishable an offence against a legislative act of one knows 
not whom ? And who are the proper authorities ta punich 
offences against one knows not what law? And surely, 
whatever punishment may await other persons not men- 
tioned, American citizens and Commanders of U. S. 
vessels who are merely ‘expected’ to observe these 
regulations, can least of all people in the world he 
punished for their breach. We kuow that in theory 
the net of the U.S. law, extra-territorinlly spread to 
catch offenders, is wide enough to embrace those who 
offeud even against a law the sanction of which is not 
that of the law which administers the punishment. At the 
sane time we have never seen any offender actually 
punished in accordance with this theory. When an 
American citizen is punished under the Regulations now 
notified by the Consul-General, we will acknowledge not 
only that this legal theory can be carried iuto practice, but 
that punishment can be inflicted upon offenders against no 
law at all. 





It is perhaps premature to comment yet on the terms of 
_ the treaty which has just been concluded between the Unitcd 
States and Korea, since our present knowledge of ‘that docu- 
ment is confined to a translation of a translation of a transla- 
tion. The original was no doubt in English, the Chinese 
rendering of which was subsequently translated into Japanese, 
and is now re-translated into English which probably differs 
in many points from its progenitor. Under these circum- 
stances it wore idle to discuss a subtlety of phrase which occurs 
in the first article, where Korea is styled independent and 
tributary in the same clause. This much, however, we may 
sny witheut fear of finding ourselves contradicted by the 
original, that the treaty is well abreast of the liberal interpre- 
tation which the principles underlying international relations 
have received at America’s hands in the Orient. For in the 
first place, although exterritorial jurisdiction is claimed, the 
temporary nature of that privilege is distinctly recognized, 
and the period for its surrender definitely fixed. It is true, 
indeed, that the Japanese version from which we translate is 
here a littleZambiguous, Literally interpreted it might be 


taken as formulating « virtually nmpussibie-womdition, but its 


obvious and simple signification is, that so soon as Korea 
shall have framed laws and codes of procedure which the 
United States can place on the same level as their own, 
American citizens resident in Korea shall cease to be exempt 
from Korean jurisdiction, This, in so many words, is an 
enunciation of the policy which Mr. Townsend Harris is known 
to have contemplated in Japan’s case, but which unfortunately 
he failed to place on official record. 

Then with regard to tariff, the “ absolute right of assessing 
duties,” within certain limits, is reserved by Korea with con- 
sent, the limits being, thirty per cent (ad valorem) on 
luxuries (ns foreign liquors, tobacco, clocks &c.), and eleven 
per cent on necessaries of life—rates which, we venture to 
predict, would be received with derision in Japan's case. 

After such a display of liberality on these, the two most 
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important points in the treaty, we are prepared to find a 
similar advance in other directions, though it must be con- 
fessed that the clause relating to the qualifications of Con- 
suls surpasses our utmost expectations. Those officers, we are 
told, ‘‘ must in all cases be bond fide government officials, and 
must in no respect be interested in trade or participate there- 
in.” This indeed is a most excellent provision, and Korea 
may well be grateful to the United States for setting such a 
beneficent example. Whether it will be followed by other 
countries is another question. The United States’ Govern- 
ment docs not appear to be over sanguine, for, not content 
with providing for their own case, they go out of their way to 
put a spoke in the wheel of those also that come after, by 
inserting a clause to the effect that even countries which are 
unrepresented by Consuls of their own nationality may not 
employ merchants to act in that capacity. 


* 
* * 


It will also be observed that the import of opium is inter- 
dicted, a clause which may prove embarrassing to England 
when she comes to conclude—if indeed she has not already 
concluded—a treaty with Koren under the designation of a 
“tributary of China possessing sovereign rights.” If the 
tributary Kingdom has a right to demand the insertion of 
this prohibition, the mother Empire may fairly refuse to be 
treated with less consideration, in which case the Celestials 
would be able to extend the area of poppy culture to their 
heart’s content, and the astute Li Hung Chang might realize 
his pet project of raising a large revenue on the sale of the 


native drug. 


* 
* * 


Other points there are also well worthy of uvtice, but we 
defer their eonsideration until we ean approach them with 
more confidence as to the terms in which they are expressed. 
We do not look for any great results froin the opening of 
KXorca—certainly for nothing in the immediate. future more 
satisfactory than the spirit this treaty displays—and we are 
not sorry to find that Japan will be the first gainer, for Ame- 
rica has now agreed to place on public record—and other 
nations will scarcely hesitate to follow suit—the very princi- 
ples for which this country las been so long contending. Li 
Hung Chang too, has reason to be content, for he has un- 
doubtedly contrived to have a diplomatic slight of no trifling 
nature put upon Japan by procuring her exclusion from the 
negotiations. We shall probably be told now that to her in- 
fluence must be attributed previous failures to obtain treaties, 
the truth being, on the contrary, that but for the spirit of pro- 
gress and toleration her association and example have awa- 
kened in the Hermit Kingdom, Commodore Shufeldt might 
still be a long way from the consummation of his mission, 


and Admiral Willes might be collecting his ships for a demons. | 


tration insteara o1 reporting his success to fekiuy, as the latest 
news represents him to have done. 





One of the advantages which might be anticipated from the 
partial abolition of exterritoriality, as advocated lately in 
these columns, would be the possibility of placing the foreign 
employés of the Government on a footing worthy of their ser- 
vices ag well as of the interests of theirempleyers. Hitherto 
whatever ability and diligence these men might display in the 
discharge of their duties, ‘they could never obtain anything 
beyond a pecuniary recognition, except, it may be, the empty 
distinction of an order which seemed to be distributed with 
respect to nationality rather than merit, I¢ is needless to 
gay that a policy so illiboral is not less inexpedient for Japan 
than irksome to its objects. If every man’s horizon were 
bounded by dollars and cents, there might be_no disadvantage 
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in dealing with him on that hypothesis, but fortunately life, 
for some, has other than metallic aims. When the Japanese 
Government decided that its service should offer to aliens no 
incentive beyond salary ; that men discharging functions which 
demand the highest moral qualifications should see their 
names borne on no roll more dignified than a pay list, nor 
attain any social statas independent of a capricions courtesy 
—not much knowledge of the world was needed to foresee 
how unsatisfactory that service must ultimately become to 
those who accepted, as well as to those who conferred, it. 
Some time ago we published a letter from a Japanese corres- 
pondent who explained that in refusing to appoint foreigners 
to.exceutive pusts OF to cunft: om thom any relative rank, the 
Government was influenced by no thought beyond the inex- 
pediency of placing in responsible positions men over whom it 
could exercise no judicial control. ‘This is not an entirely sa- 
tisfactory method of reasoning, bat whether sound or unsound, 
it would cease to have any force under the circumstances we 
have supposed. JI"or the firat, we presume, to submit to 
Japan’s jurisdiction would be her foreign employés. Indeed 
she might fairly make it a sine gud mon that they should do 
so, since if her own servants cannot persuade themselves to 
trust her, it were not not reasonable to expect that others 
should. Moreover if she engages Western judges, it will be 
essential to their efficiency that she should grant them a 
position consistent with their high office, and in that event she 
could scarcely afford to make an invidious distinction between 
‘them and her other foreign employés. The plain fact is that 
one of her most urgent needs at present—assuming the 
permanence of her resolution to adapt herself to Western 
standards—is the sympathetic co-operation of foreign intelli- 
gence, and we fail to see how that can be obtained under the 
present system. S Rie SS Sn SaES 7 


that the refractory machines are about to be submitted to 
competent guidance, If so, better the wisdom that comes 
late than that which never comes at all. The enterpriso 
gives too much promise of profit to be permanently crippled 
by past mistakes. But what a pity it is that undertakings 
of this nature do not include some foreign shareholders, 
There is no lack of energy and ability in Japan, if only they 
were directed into the proper channels, nor any want of op- 
portanity, if only it were recognized. The difficulty of 
employing Western experts and the apparent uncertainty of 
the result, seem to deter Japanese in many cases from 
making the attempt. But how different all this would be if 
the country were thrown open, and due protection as well as 
proper facilities afforded to foreign capitalists! Co-operative 
enterprise is what Japan wants. Strangers desiring to in- 
augurate any industry in the interior could only obtain satis- 
factory access to native labour through Japanese partners, 
while native companies, on the other hand, would be saved 
from the fatal blunders they cannot at present hope to avoid, 
if they numbered foreigners among their partners and on 
their directory boards. Of course we shall be told that 
mutual mistrust forbids the possibility of such an Utopia, 
Perhaps it does in some cases, but we shall only admit the 
universal force of the objection when the loudest declaimers 
against Japanese intergrity cease to be invariably the persons 
least competent to pass judgment. 










































Anybody who has journeyed by rail in this country must 
have been struck by the rough behaviour of the Japanese 
passengers; who seem to have almost completely lost their . 
some-time respect for persons, and are now ready to jostle 
Ministers of State and travel-stained pilgrims with equal un- 
concern. It is often remarked by strangers that a peculiarity 
of the Japanese character is to be slow in deciding and ter- 
ribly hasty in performance. Thus a merchant who seems to 
have been weeks dallying on the threshold of some speculation, 
will pass at once into a red heat of impatience so soon as he 
has fairly resolved upon inception. This is certainly not a 
common trait of Oriental disposition, neither is it one that 
we should desire to see altered in the abstract, but on a rail- 
way platform it has a tendency to become troublesome. When 
a man having embarked on a journey loses all idea of deli- 
beration by the way, and “ goes for’’ ticket-takers’ wickets 
and carriage-doors as though he were escaping from a burning ~ 
theatre or his mother-in-law’s society, the monotony of rail- 
way-travelling is liable to be relieved by unforeseen incidents. 
A cursory observer might be disposed to attribute this impe- 
tuosity to innate rudeness, or to tho reactionary effect of a 
social restraint once too rigidly axercised, but the fact seems 
to be that the Japanese have not yet learned to appreciate 
rights of a traveller who has paid his fare and otherwise 
Osaka speculator is a leading shareholder. Judging from qualified himself to be carried by a particular train. “IF half 
this, one would fancy that Mr. Godai’s aversion to employing | dozen of them are left behind from want of room or some 
foreign aid at the Indigo Works was suggested less by ex- | other cause not of their own creation, the last thing they ap- 
pediency than conviction, for in the Copper and Brass parently think of is to remonstrate with the railway officials. 
Foundry, with increased experience, he has only been able to According to their notion, the Company pays them a compli- 
reconcile himself to a compromise. In the metallurgical | ment by letting them ride in the train at all, and they have 
department, the furnaces having been built and the machinery only themselves to blame if they fail to take the fullest ad- 
erected under the direction of an English expert, all the | vantage of the privilege. Whosoever doubts that this is so, 
operations are now going on in the most satisfactory manner, has only to travel by one of the southern lines, where he will 
while in the mechanical department, on the contrary, things | see the most unreasoning and disorderly haste combiued with 
having been entrusted entirely to the devices of a Japanese | an almost ludicrous docility. For travellers being admitted 
who “knew everything about his business,” thero is little to |to the platform before the arrival of the train, rush at the 
show now except machinery that will not work and mills of | carriages the instant the doors are opened, without thinking of 
which the rollers are either broken or no longer capable of awaiting the exit of those who may desire to alight, while 
rolling an uniform plate. It is said indeed that Mr. Godai | the latter, being equally impressed with a notion that if they 
and his associates have at last recognised their error, and | hesitate a moment the train will carry them away from their 





Mr. Godai is apparently n gentleman whose enterprise is 
apt to be easily misdirected. We should be sorry to assert, 
indeed, that his celebrated Indigo Works were altogether an 
error of judgment. There are persons in the world who find 
it worth their while to incur the obliquy of failure for the 
sake of some secondary advantages accruing from the un- 
fortunate transaction. Many of us, for example, would find 
our honesty severely tried did we know that it was possible 
to procure, say, a quarter ofa million dollars for inaugurating 
a scheme which could not possibly succeed but which would 
nevertheless absorb only a fraction of that amount. Mr. 
Godai, for aught we know to the contrary, may have been 
suljected to some such temptation. Rumour, at any rate, 
has enveloped the origin of the Indigo Works in a hypothe- 
tical haze of this nature, but for our own part, being incom- 
petent to discern the truth, we choose rather to concern our- 


selves with the copper and Brass 
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destination, make similar haste to get out, the result being 
that the two impulses collide in the carriage door-ways, 
which thus become the scene of frantic struggles and desperate 
tumults of tossing arms and apoplectic faces. And yet, had 
you been at the station ten minutes sooner, you would have 
seen these same persons ranged before the ticket office in that 
species of formation which children assume when they practice 
the pastime of “ fox and geese,” the train of geese being 
80 long that its tail sometimes extends half way across the 
road before the station, while its units, to guard against the 
fate of which the lame man complained at the pool of Siloam, 
stand tightly wedged in single file, young and old, tender and 
tough, each indiscriminately crushed into the small of his pre- 
decessor’s back, and in this rigid order wait without winking 
until the slow progress of the chain takes its links, one by 
one, before the ticket seller. No one, we opine, will insist 
that the rights of the subject are a serious item of con- 
sideration with persons who submit to be marshalled in this 
sheeplike fashion at the dictation of a solitary policeman. 





Considering the generally excellent arrangements of the 
Mitsu Bishi M.8.8. Company, and the care they take for their 
passengers’ comfort, it is somewhat inexplicable that their re- 
gulations about return-tickets should be what they are. A 
firat class ticket by one of the mail steamers of course in- 
cludes food en route, and very capital food it is too for the mat- 
ter of that. But mail steamers ply between Yokohama and 
Kobe, for example, only once a weck, and it may very well 
happen that the holder of a return-ticket finds it more conve- 
nient to get back by one of the intermediate boats, of which 
there are sometimes ag many as three or four in the interval 
between two mails. Of course if he makes that election, ho 
cannot expect to be catered fur as luxuriously as in a mail 
steamer. Still he may reasonably look for food of some sort, 
seeing that he has paid his thirty odd dollars on that sup- 
position. The fact is, however, that if he wishes to travel by 
one of these aisen, he reeeives a ticket entitling him to Japan- 
ese food only and requiring him to pay the Captain two yen 
a day for European fare. We can well understand that it 
would not pay the Company to make special provision for 
meat-eating passengers by‘these intermediate steamers, but 
surely the paltry exaction of two yen per diem might be dis- 
pensed with and cannot be deterrent. Apart from the irk- 
someness of such a systein, it seems to us absolutely unjust 
that a special charge should be made over and above that 
which in one of the Company’s best vessels entities the pas- 
senger to first-class fare. If an allowance of two yen a day 
for cach foreign voyageur must be made to the Captain of 
an aisen, it might be paid, one would fancy, by the Com- 
pany, who are already in receipt of a sum supposed to cover 
all such charges. The present policy of the M. B.S. 8, Co. 
in this matter is, to say the least of it, somewhat illiberal. 





A few weeks ago we described briefly the origin and con- 
stitution of nan association called the Kisen-toriatsukai- 
gwaisha, which has its head office at Osaka, where it 
manages the concerns of some fifty steamers trading bet- 
ween that place and the Island of the Nine Provinces. Tiny 
steamers, they are, not by any means the sort of vessels one 
would choose to make a journey beyond the Inland Sea, more 
especially as experts are apt to Iaugh at their decrepit 
machinery and rickety construction. Still the fact remains 
that during the past eighteen months their records show ne 
serious accident of any sort, a result that will bear compari- 
son with anything to be found in the annals of European 


cause mistrust is a normal frame of mind with certain 
foreign residents in Japan—doubts are persistently whispered 
as to the reliability of these records, and we have heard the 
captain (an Englishman) of a certain mail steamer affirm 
that he remembers to have seen during the past twelve 
months, the abandoned relics of at least three steamers re-. 
cognisable as erstwhile units of the native coast-wise fleet. 
Evidence of this sort is scarcely to be doubted. Whether the 
wrecked vessels formed part of the Kisen-gwaisba’s fleet, or 
whether they were included among outsiders which have not 
yet recognised the wisdom of placing themselves under the 


control of that association, the fact of their loss re- 
mains tho while the fate of their unfortunate 


passengers and crew seems all the more terrible in conse- 
quence of the mystery that surrounds it. In the spring of 
last year we noted that, in view of the irregularities and 
accidents so frequently occurring in connection with the 
service of the Inland Sea fleet, the authorities had instituted 
a new code of rules providing among other things, for 
periodical inspections of native-owned vessels. ‘This was in- 
disputably ‘a step in the right direction, but there remained 
always the query, would the inspections be efficient, and it 
must be confessed that when the police were appointed 
inspectors, a somewhat farcical aspect was imparted to the 
affair. The police, no doubt, are a highly intelligent body, 
and it may be that their occasional habit of cultivating 
copious heads of hair and wearing green goggles has im- 
parted to them a pseudo-scientific air, on the strength of 
which testing kerosine and inspecting steam-engines are 
included among their functions. But the general public 
declines to give them credit for the qualifications these 


duties demand, and in this the general public is not 
unreasonable. Such elementary principles as that iron 


nails are not the best retainers of copper plates, or that 
deposits of salt freqently occur when sca-water is evaporated 
by heat, may certainly be drilled into the heads of the hum- 
blest guardians of the law, though the crania of Japanese ship- 
builders apparently object to admit any notions of the sort. 
But for our own part we venture to think that there ought to be 
a limit to this illogical habit of fitting round men-<nto square 
holes. If Japan is ever to climb to any commercial height 
beyond the most mediocre elevation, maritime affairs will 
certainly be an important step in her ascent. The Govern- 
ment seems to be cognizant of this, and nothing could be 
more judicious than the system at present practiced at the 
Marine Bureau of the Noshomusho, namely, the liberal 
granting of skilled assistance and advice to Japanese who 
may desire to become ship owners, whether by purchase 
or construction. Bit a measure of cven greater utility would 
be the appointment of a competent board of inspection, assis- 
ted hy foreign exports, for the purpose of subjecting to 
thorough periodical inspections every steamer and sailing 
ship as well as every ship-building yard under Japanege 
control. The great danger at present to be apprehended is 
that native enterprise may be seriously discouraged if ex- 
posed to all the accidents inevitably awaiting inexperience. 
People say that the steamers plying in the Inland 
Sea pay no dividends nor profit anybody but their 
builders. We cannot quite credit all that, but judging from 
the appearance of some of the steamers themselves, we are 
inclined to doubt whether ary respectable insurance office 
would, accept a risk on them, or in other words, whether they 
are not destined sooner or later to become objects of aversion 
to the sea-going public and sources of total loss to their 
owners. It is therefore a question of protecting life and pro- 
perty no less than of encouraging enterprise, and we respect- 
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maritime enterprise. But somehow or other—perhaps be- | fully suggest to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
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the advisability of subjecting these vessels to some efficient 
examination. 


We understand that the visit of the U.S. S. Alert to the 
dock-yard at Yokosuka was by invitation of the Japanese 
«Minister of Marine, and that all her repairs are to be under- 
taken there free of charge. The Government indeed has 
shown most commendable liberality in this matter. It is 
really pleasant to encounter anything so ingenuous as an 
official admission of error. We may safely conclude that in 
a large majority of the collisions which take place at sea, one 
side or the other is to blame, yet until now we never remem- 
ber to have heard that either admitted its fault. It was 
reserved to the Japanese Admiralty to set this example of 
honesty, and we heartily congratulate the Minister of Marine 
on the moral courage he has displayed, 





It is a favorite saying with foreigners that things go by 
contraries in Japan, nor does the theory lack illustration. 
What, for example, could be more diametrically opposed to 
our notions of a reasonable law than one which compels a 
coolie to cover his shoulders for decency’s sake, and lets him 
expose his body below the waist as much as he pleases? It 
is an idiosyncracy with certain birds and fishes to fancy that 
if their heads be hidden, their whole bodies are concealed, 
and among human beings Kaffirs have an equally romantic 
faith in the veiling properties of a nut-shell, but fur the 
Japanese was reserved the oddity of imagining that a man’s 
shoulders are the only thing he must not exhibit to his fel- 
lows without reserve. In ‘Tokiyo and Yokohama, of course, 
we see little or notiing of such anomalies, but a visit to 
almost any other town will open our cyes and set us wishing 
that the police, instead of tormenting people to hide their 
backs, would entertain the idea of compelling them to convert 
their loin-cloths into some species of short unwhisperables, 
thereby effecting an immense saving of material and doing 
a real service to the cause of decency. 





It is certainly the duty of a newspaper to warn the public, 
as far as they will consent to be warned, against the proceed- 
ings of fraudulent tradespeople. Acting upon this conviction 
we have devoted a few lines now then to the case of Yechigo- 
ya, the well known curio-dealer of Kobe, and we shall continue 
to bestow attention upon him until he mends bis ways or 
his iniquity finds him out. Here, then, is the story of his 
latest escapade. A geygleman, visiting his shop the other 
day, selected two pieces of old Imari ware, and on being in- 
formed that their prices were sixty, and thirty five yen res- 
pectively, offered seventy for the two, first, however, remark- 
ing that he suspected the cheaper picce was not sound, as it 
was intentionally begrimed, and in Japan dirt is a common 
device for concealing flaws. The shopman assured him that 
his suspicions were unfounded, and that the vase was entirely 
without flaw, upon the strength of which assurance the 
bargain was concluded. The gentleman then left the shop 
desiring that the pieces should be packed up and delivered to 
a messenger who should call for them presently. It happen- 
ed, however that le was able to return himself, and in the 
interval of looking at other specimens, took the opportunity 
of re-examining his purchases, when he found that, as he had 
originally suspected, the cheaper vase was badly broken. He 
pointed out this to the salesman, who at first denied, and 
afterwards admitted, that he had guaranteed the specimen, 
but flatly refused to take it back, unless the whole abatement 
which had been made on the aggregate price of the two 
pieces, were deducted from the cost of the one rejected ; that 
is to say unless the sound piece were purchased at its original 
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figure—sixty yen—and the value of the broken. piece 
reckoned at ten! To this convenient method of calculation 
the buyer naturally demurred, but said that he would have 
no objection to change places with Mr. Yechigoya and take 
the damaged vase at ten yen. Renewed remonstrance on the 
part of the honest tradesman, who did not blash to confess 
that he had asked thirty five yen for a vase which he really 
appraised at ten only, though he could not think of 
reducing the price of another by so muchas a sen. The 
gentlemen, not seeing his way to do business on thesé tor- 
tnous terms, took his departure, follewed to the door by the 
shopman, who now wanted to know what his customer would 
be prepared to give for the sound vase. These, we are happy 
to say, are not the ways of Japanese tradespeople in general. 
They are in a manner peculiar to Mr. Yechigoya, and that in 
spite of them he is able to carry on a lacrative trade, is no 
doubt owing to the fact that Kobe is the first port of call for 
strangers visiting this country and that there is no curio- 
store in Japan more deftly arranged than his to attract inex- 
perienced amateurs, 








The English Admiral in his treaty-secking expedition to 
Korea, las had the great advantage of the assistance of Mr, 
W. G. Aston, whose knowledge of the Korean language 
comes in most opportunely at this juncture, It is a note- 
worthy fact, and one which we may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
parading with some pride, that the three first Japanese 
scholars among foreigners—Messrs. Satow, Aston and Cham- 
berlain—are also the only three whro have acquired the Korean 
tongue, and that they are—Englishmen. 





The United States of America has had much and well 
deserved good luck, in many instances too numerous to 
mention. Perhaps the best piece of good fortune that has 
fallen to the Grent Republic since the termination of her 
civil war has been the exclusion of Mr. Blaine from the 
presidency. The next best piece of felicity is that Mr. 
Blaine has excluded himself from all possibility of ever 
becoming Chief Magistrate of the mighty state. His 
distortion of the Monroc doctrine, his astounding Casarism, 
has damned his presidential chanecs for all time. His 
foreigu diplomacy, as expounded by himself, in the close 
investigation of tho witness-box, has been of direly dan- 
gerous kind. There is no straining a point in saying that 
it is not his fault if he has not swept the world with somo 
such cataclysm as must have ensued from a war between 
England and America. Fortunately such desolation was 
escaped through his own ill-temper and disappointed ambi- 
tion ; and now the State Department is coitrolled by less 
tempestuous hands. Mr, Blaine’s conduct in the Chili- 
Periivian business will uot bear investigation ; and his anger 
at being impugned is worthy of a Coriolanus. A New 
York despatch of the 27th of April says of him that he has 
proved himself “ insincere, equivocal and insolent.” He 
has been deliberately denounced to his face as a “bully and 
a coward.” His examination on the Landreau claim and 
other matters in connection with his past policy is being 
conducted by Mr. Belmont in the room of the House Com- 
mnittee on Foreign Affairs, in the capital at Washington, and 
some of the scenes between the Counsel and the ex-Secretary 
of State are “lively”? in the extreme. For instance, we 
read that he knew that Mr. Belmont was desirous of avoid- 
ing any altercation of a parsonal character with him, for 
Mr. Belmont bad said so. Yet ho again explained wherein 
he thought Mr. Bolmont’s reading of the spirit of the Lau- 
dreau despatch was wrong, and said that Mr. Belmont’s 
misconstruction had been the slogau of the “ dirty Demo- 
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cratic press”? which was the prompter and mentor behind 
that gentleman. Tothis Mr. Belmont listened contemptu- 
ously and complacently. Mr, Blaine saw that he must hit 
harder if he wanted to get a return blow, aud go he at once 
assailed Mr. Belmont, by charging, under the cover of a 
professed wish to be “‘ parliamentary,” that Mr, Belmont 
had not spoken the truth. The speaker's voice and 
manner conveyed the “ unparliamentary ” interpretation 
which he intended to apply to this language. Mr. Belmont 
rose with a dangerous look in his eye. He was clearly 
struggling to master himself: Mr. Blaine saw it, and 
knowing that his chance of advantage in the colloquy 
would slip away if Mr. Belmont could keep himself under 
control, he attempted to spur Mr. Belmont on with impati- 
ent gestures and derisive ejaculations. Anangry demand to 
be allowed to reply in his own way was all that Mr. Blaine 
could get from this prodding. Mr. Belmont’s reply came 
at Inst, steadily, slowly ; a8 if le were weighing cach word. 
It was exceedingly moderate in tone and wholly respectful. 
He persisted in his constructions, and as to the other mat- 
ter, he simply refuscd to make a scence in public. ‘This did 
not suit Mr. Blaine, it was a scene for which he longed, 
relying upon the ehance of Mr. Belmont's losing control of 
himself and thus throwing away all that the examination 
has yielded. ‘Throwing into his voico the most stinging 
emphasis he could, he tempted Mr, Belmont with another 
“ parliamentary ” assurance that he had stated what was 
untruthful, IJfuman nature could not stand this thing for- 
ever. Pushing back his chair Mr. Belmont rose and con- 
fronted Mr. Blaine with features firmly set. Mr. Wilson, 
apprehending a scene, sought to prevent it. Mr. Belmont, 
however, waved him away, demanded tho right to spenk, 
and declined to allow any intermeddling, no matter how 
well meant. ‘There was no trace of heat in his vuice or of 
excitement, except that his words came more rapidly than 
usual, and that his eyes fairly flashed. “ You can’t wake 
capital out of this case with mo,” he said, shaking his ex- 
tended arm at Mr. Blaine, who sat huddled up like a fox 
aud glaring back from under his eye-brows with au odd, fur- 
tive look, as ready te catch at the first chance of a word. “I 
understand what you want. It is your method. You are 
a bully aud a coward.” “Stop! stop!” cried Chairman 
Williams, in a frightened sort of voice, other members of 
committee, echoing him. Mr. Blaine shrank into himself. 
His eyos fell under Mr. Belmont’s deliberate gaze, Aftera 
pause Mr. Belmont resumed his seat. ‘The retort was 
evidently heavier than Mr. Blaine had bargained for. No 
one had ever hefore had the assurance to use such language 
towards him... He turned pale and literally trembled as he 
stood. ‘Theu"in a voice low with calmness he gasped out 
the cheap and hackneyed retort about bis antagonist’s 
inability to insult him. Was 
immaterial except so for as it furnished gossip about the 
possible outcome of the affair. Speculation turned wildly 
even to the absurd prospect ofan exchange of cartels. Mr. 
Belmont kept restraint until the end in the hope that a 
public scene might be avoided. Butas Mr. Blaine forced 
the scene it came, end put an end to all further explanation 
or further relations of any kind between the two. 
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The rest of the examination 





Another ghastly tale of sacrifice to the cold shrine of 
polar exploration has reached us from Lleak Siberia. More 
valuable lives have been lost in pursuit of a chimera which 
seems destined never to be caught. Onght not that vain 
chase to be abandoucd ? is the question that civilization 
and humanity are alike beginning to ask with stern se:ions- 
ness. ‘Lhore was reason in the etturty of the old navigators 
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to find a North-west passage between Europe and the Pacific 
Ocean ; and Nordenskjold’s achievement of that route has 
satisfied science that there can never, under present ter- 
restrial conditions, be a safe and certain highway during 
even n few weeks of the year between the two termini. Still 
the Swedish expedition has been produetive of great good 
in opening the fertile valleys of the Lena and other North» 
Asiatic rivers to a measure of European commerce. But 
what will be gained if some adventurer should some day 
plant a flag on the North Pole? Will the knowledge of 
the position of a spot which can never be inbabited, which 
must ever remain practically inaccessible, and whence no 
useful product can be derived, repay one hundredth part of 
the loss sustained in the deaths of such men as Frankiu 
and DeLong, and their brave followers, What terrible 
sufferings the latter's band must have oudured before they 
met their deaths from frost and starvation! Engineer Mel- 
ville, who was in charge of one of the three boats which 

loft the “Feannette after that ill-fated vessel had been 

ground to pieces, was fortunate enough to find habitation 

and succor, and with friendly Russian aid to institute a 

prompt search for the comrades from whom he had been 

separated. One boat has not yet been heard of. The third, 

commanded by Captain DeLong iu person, reached the coast 
in a rugged region. <A landing was effected with great 

difliculty, aud the famished and frost-bitten band started 

on its painful and fruitless quest for a civilized locality. 

T'wo of the thirteen did make their way with their lives 

to Irkutsk ; and from the lips of one of them the harrowing 

details of the last struggle of his eleven comrades, and his 

parting from them, have been gleaned. The help that 

Mr. Molville took to them was taken to tho dead. The 

Captain and his ten followers were found stark and ema- 

cinted, on the stiff snow which formed their last bed 

The brief account of their 

journey to their final cncampment, with its testimony 

to DeLong’s piety and heroism, was given by one 

of the survivors. The lauding of the men was effected on 

the 16th of last September, and that of the articles on the 

following day. ‘The sad tale continues thus :— 


There the parties stayed two days to recuperate, all the men 
being badly frost-bitten, including the Captain, the doctor 
alone being in comparatively good condition. Noros and 
Nindermann wore in the best condition among the men. The 
jouruey south was then commenced, the burdens being dis- 
tributed. The Captain bore his own blanket and some 
records. ‘Lhe burdens borne by some of the others were heavy, 
and some complained of taking them further, but the Captain 
insisted. The party then travelled south for four days. On 
Lhe way two deer were shot by the Indian Alexis. ‘The party 
sat down and had a good meal, DeUong’s motto being, Noros 
says, to “ feed well while they had it.” Noros thinks they 
made twenty miles in the first ten days, and that they reached 
a point near the one marked on the map as “ Scholbojoje,” but 
which was only a simple hut. The four next days brought 
them to the extremity of a peuinsuln, and after some delay in 
waiting for the river to freeze, they crossed to the west bank 
on or about tho Ist of Qclober. he width was about 500 
yards. Before crossing they got another deer. ‘The Captain's 
intention was to make for a place called ‘ Sagasta,” on the 
map. Errickson died. His toes had been amputated by the 
dcctor. During the retreat, after crossing the river, he one 
night pulled off his mittens; and one of his hands became 
trost-bitten, and the circulation could not be yvestored in it. He 
died, and was buried in the river. ‘Then it was that the Cap- 
tain decided to send Noros and Nindermann ahead. The food 
had been quite exhausted, they existing only on brandy. Noros 
thinks it was Sunday whon they left. The Captain had held 
divine scrvice. ‘the men were seated on the bank of the river. 
After the service he called the two mon, told them he want- 
ed them to push ahead, and he would follow with his party. 
“Tf you find game,” were his last words, “then return to us ; 
if vou do not, then go to Kumak Surka.”  Noros thus describas 
the parting: “ The Captain read divine service before we left. 
Ajl the men shook hauds with us, and most of them had tears 
in theireyes. Collins, New York Meraid reporter, was the last, 
He simply said: ‘ Noros, when you get to New York reomem- 
ber me.’ They seemed to have lost all hope, but as we left 


and their pitiless shroud. 
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they gave us three cheers. We told them we would do all that 


we could do, and that was the last we saw of them.” Noros 
continued: “When we left, the Captuin said that Kumak 
Surka would be our nearest village. The snow had fullen to 
the depth of a foot to a foot and a half.” 


Noros gave tho following simple account of his own and 
his companiou’s dreary journey to Mr. Jackson, the New 
York Herald commissioner who bad reached Irkutsk, on 
his way to the mouth of the Lena, to search for auy of the 


Feannette's survivors. ‘That writer we still quote :— 


From questions then put to Noros I gathered the following 
description of the place of leave-taking. The river was about 
five hundred yards wide, and the place was near where the 
mountains on the western side ended. ‘There was one spot which 
remained distinotly impressed npon his mind, namely, a high, 
conical, rocky island, which rises up out of the river, and which 
he called Ostavaor Stalboy. How he got the name is not quite 
clear, but the rocky island was a mark in his memory, and it 
bore about east by north from the spot where they left the Cap- 
tain. The rock, ho says, is just at the end of the mountains. 
After leaving it the two men travelled slowly and wearily. 
They sighted deer once, but could not get them. They shot one 
gronse and caught an eel, which was all the food they had. They 
made a kind of tea from the bark of the Arctic willow, but often 
only had hot water todrink. They chewed and ate portions of 
their skin breeches and leather soles of their moccasins. ‘The 
next point on which Noros is clear, is that about two days after 
leaving the Captain they crossed the Lena to the east side, in 
the hope of finding game in the mountains, and that it took 
them a very long time to cross the ice at that point. I judge, 
therefore, that the place crossed by them is a broad expanse of 
the Lena, marked on the map as near Sagas ; therefore I con- 
clude that the search will have to be made to the north of this 
expansion of the river. Noros belicves that Nindermann will 
be able to point where they left the Captain. Noros offered tuo 
go himself with Melville on the search, but for some reason or 
other Melville refused his assistance. ‘The rest of the journey 
of the two men is tuld in Nindermann’s letter. I have only to 
add that i€ the names given by Noros may not agree with the 
chart sent to the Navy Department by Melville, I have simply 
told the story as I got it, and it seems clear enough to me that 
had Melville began on the search from the south upward, in- 
stead of going first to the north, he would have found the sur- 
rivors, and porhaps, all in good time. I must add, too, that the 
first dispatches sent from Yakutsk appear to have done injus- 
tice to Noros and Nindermann, inaking it appear as if they had 
deserted their comrades, taking tho boat with them. ‘Ihe boat 
had been abandoned long before, and, as I said, Noros tells me 
a straight story.” 


We can only notice the charge here implied to suspend 
judgment upon it. The Tribune judiciously observes :— 


“We must caution the public against prematare criticism 
upon the coudition of the efficient ofticer who has conducted the 
search. The charge has been mude, seemingly on the authority 
of Lieutenant Danenhower, that le tarried too long at Cape 
Bychoff, and that he might have rescued the Captuain’s party 
if he had sent one of his men with the native messenger to 
Batun, and in this way have learned of the landing of the first 
cutter a fortnight earlier. Engineer Melville should be ex- 
empted from captious criticism, when he had been so long 
searching fur his companions to recount his experience in detail. 
He has shown remarkable powers of physicial endurance, 
skilful seamanship and admirable judgment. He should not 
be wantonly assailed even if he did give his wife his candid 
opinion of the ship before he set out on his eventful cruise.” 


A Times editorial endsos follows:— 

“The probability is, indeed, that DeLong and his men did 
not long survive the departure of the couriers they sent for 
succor. We have now succeeded in contributing to the annals 
of Arctic exploration a tale transcending in tragic interest the 
story of Sir John Franklin's voyage, and in adistant State there 
is to-day a bereaved widow, who mourns the fate of DeLong 
as Lady Franklin so long and passionately grieved for her 
husband, whom the icy waters never gave up to her. Let us be 
content with this achievement.” 


By all means, let the world be so conlent ! 





An American commentator on the Gladstone budget re- 
marks that it is a less cheering documont than was hoped 
for, but it is remarkably cheering considering what the 
‘outlook was two years or even ayenr ago. One of the 
most encournging of the facts brought to light is that the 
falling off in the revenne derived from alcoholic drinks, 
which is considerable, does not this year indicate, as it has 
previously dony, dimished income on the part of the labor: 
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ing classes. It has hitherto been ono of the discreditablo 
features of British finance, that in good times the increase 
of revenue was derived largely from increasod consump- 
tion of beer and spirits by the workingmen and 
women ; while, on tho other hand, in bad times a decline 
in the consumption of alcohol was usually saccom- 
panied by other evidences of poverty, such as diminished de- 
posits in the savings banks. ‘This year, however, decrease 
of revenue from alcohol has been accompanied by an iu- 
crease of deposits. Next to the reccipts from alcohol, 
nothing affords so good a test of the condition of the 
country as the income tax, but of this the report makes no 
mention. ‘Lwo of the heaviest items of increasod expendi- 
ture—one of $7,000,000, and one of $450,000—are the 
direct results of Boaconsfield’s adventures in Afghanistan, 
Africa, and Cyprus. The trans-Atlantic critic presumes 
that if the decensed statesman “had been allowed to keep 
on for another year or two, he would probably have 
quadrupled them, ‘The Afghan War cost $100,000,000.” 





A meeting was licld during the last decade in April at 
Kho Mansion House in furtherance of n proposed Fisheri s 
Exhibition to be held in London in 1883. Formal invita- 
tions have been issued to various friendly Governments ; 
and piscatorial industries in Japan and other countries in 
the Far East will bo well represented. 





Mr. T. M. Henly, an Irish member of Parliament,- has 
painted in the Catholic Family Journal, the character and 
condition of tho Ivish emigrant, ete. :— Grubbing the 
stony slopo of some Trish hill-side, ov strugeling for life on 
some wretched bog, dwells a cottier pensant, say some thirty 
years ago. Ho knows some few words of Euglish, but his 
thoughts are formed in his own tongue ; his knowledge is 
limited to the use of the rude implements which he plies 
with hand or foot on.this bit of ground. ‘There is a school 
in the neighborhood, and when he was born (a3 his father 
has told him) the game price lay upon tho bead of a school- 
master as upon that ofa wolf. He has nover travelle:l off 
his own plow-land, except to mass or the market. There is 
no railway in the place, nor very much that can be callod a 
road. When business or duty calls him from the farm, he 
trndges to some melancholy little village of about a half 
thousand folks, into which two newspapers come every 
week. One of these the priest gets, and perhaps he hears 
some faint echo of what was going oniu the outor world 
when the news circulates, after mass, in the chapel-yard. 
As it is Sunday, there is no work to bedone, and this 
vacancy is provided for by the establishment at one corner 
of the street, which makes up the village, of a public 
house, and at the other of a poliee barracks. If his pututo- 
fed stomach can not stand the mess of bad porter or the 
measure of vitriolic whisky that is chalked up to his ac- 
count under a government license, the same government 
has, with prudent forethought, stationed half-a-dozen men 
with rifles (culled police) outside the groggery, who will fliug 
him into a commodious cell within their barracks, and to- 
morrow he wi!l learn from a paid government magistrato, 
through an interpreter, that he is fined two shillings aud 
six pence, with costs. The routine of his life is varied now 
and then by a rise of rent, to reward him for the improve- 
ments he has made iu his holding. iLe becomes tov ragged 
how to go tomnss on Sunday, and too poor to pay two 
cents a pint for porter. If he has to vo to market, he will 
wait fora Saturday when the nearest of his ueighbors who 
owns a coat is not guing himself, and will obtain a loan of 
the garment. ‘Lhe famine comes, He can not poy his rent. 
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He is turned out, and goes with his wife and children to 
the poor-house. There tle famine fever relieves him of 
some of his burdens, and his family having been thioned 
out, the Jandlord calculates that it will-be cheaper in the 
end not to have permanent charge on tho rates, and con- 
tracts with a shipper to deposit him with other consign- 
monts of paupers in New York. And so this hopeless, 
dazed, embruted peasant, whose whole life has been passed 
on his own little speck of soil, and who has had no horizon, 
and no experience, aud no future beyond it, is landed upon 
the quay at Castle Garden, amid the strange whirl of a 
foreign cily, with perhaps just as many coppers in his 
pocket as will buy him his first day’s bread.” 


* 
* * 


The San Francisco Argonaut gives a pendant to this pie- 
ture, by continuing the narrative of the Irish peasaut’s life. 
‘‘ Ho emerges from Castle Garden, with his shillelah in his 
hand, aud begins to look for a place on the polico force. He 
joins » Democratic ward club, and on the next election day 
votes early and often fora set of Ivish blackguards who 
came to the country a few months before him. His first 
political inquiry is: “ Have yes a government ?—then, be- 
dad, I’m agin it.” He carns moucy enough to open a gin- 
mill ; he becomes a ward magnate ; gets an office ; presides 
over a land-league meeting ; joins tho Wolf ‘Tone Guards ; 
becomes a member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians ; 
attends mass ; organizes a Domocratic ward club; is elected 
marshal’s aid in a Saint DPatrick’s procession ; collects 
money from Irish servant girls to fight England; is vice- 
president of a mass meeting to protest against Chinese 
Immigration ; denounces tho right of the “ nagurs ’’ to vote, 
and in cooperation with his ignorant, bigoted, and priest- 
ridden countrymen, endeavors to control the politics of the 
country. He sends his children to the parish school, and 
denounces our free school system as ungodly and danger- 
ous. Ho votes to steal our school moneys. He procures his 
own election to our school hoard, where he fights for Irish 
teachers and janitors. He is always a candidate for office. 
There is no position too exalted for him to aspire to, and 
there is no place too mean for him to take. He never 
works himself, but is ever encouraging those of his coun- 
trymen who do to strike for less hours of labor and higher 
wages. His idea of patriotism is to embroil us in a war 
with England. His idea of religion is to make our country 
subservient to the Pope. Such beiug our expericnee of 
him, it is not surprising that we should desire to send him 
back to grub the stony slope of an Trish hillside, or dig for 
life in some wretched Irish bog, 


The New York Nation seoffs at the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of those Americans who would hinder and fetter 
immigration of any kind. It seems that a petition has been 
presented to the House from Milwaukee asking for the 
prohibition of Ivish immigration by a bill framed on the 
same Jines as the Chinese Bill. ‘The objections to the Irish 
immigration seem to be very similar in character to those 
urged against that of the Chinese, with this additional one, 
that the Irish owe allegiance to a foreign Pope. In facet, 
there appears to be no race of immigrants in the country 
which does not think that it wonld be far better if all the 
other foreigners wore kept out of it, and some even go so 
far as to think that America would be much improved hy 
the exclusion of the natives. If ever the passion for ex- 
clusion gets so strong that the wishes of each race will have 
to be gratified, the country will be left nninhabited, because 
all will lave to “go.” There is uo race, adds the 
Nation, “whose presence the other races admit to be 
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wholly useful or improving, or in no sense an unavoidable 
calamity. The ‘ignorant foreigner’ is somewhat service- 
able to the native, as furnishing somebody to Llame for al 
the crime and corruption, but the other foreigners get no 
good out of him, and think he lowers wages, and does not 
live niccly enough. But in practice all seem to get on 
amazingly well together, make plenty of money, and con- 
trive to be happy and comfortable.” Truly it will soon be- 
come a question whether Jife is worth the fierce stragele 
its maintenance demands. 





Referring to the Governor of Hongkong’s absence from 
his administration, the Pall Adall Gazette says: ‘‘ Thero 
ig A rumour current in cortain quarters that Sir John Pope 
HIennessy is not likely to return to the colony which he 
has governed for the last four years.’ There ought to be 
no foundation for such n report, for we cannot believe that 
the Colonial Secretary would make such a change ont of 
deference to the clamour of the selfish class who regard 
the protection of the native as an insult to the colonist. 
Nor, considering the nature of some official despatchos— 
and of one despatch in particular that is signed by Lord 
Kimberley—do we think it likely that the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies will care to provoke a discussion 
just now upon the affairs of Hongkong. On the whole, 
therefore, we incline to the belief that Sir Juln Pope 
Hennessy only Icft Hongkong cither on promotion or at 
his own request.” 


wes ee 
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JAPAN'S SILVER CURRENCY. 


N acountry like Japan, where an integral portion 

of the external commerce is in the hands of for- 

eign agents, any postponement of the deliveries of 

lmported commodities, any circumstances which compel 

a general renewal of bills instead of their acceptance, 

must be compensated by an abnormal increase in the 
supply of specie from abroad. 

This may perhaps seem an unnecessarily roundabout 
way of stating the simple fact that, whon exports ex- 
ceed imports, there is a balance of payments in favour 
of the former. But we have intentionally adopted the 
moore clumsy form of expression in order to emphasize 
an important point in the position, namely, that this 
inward flow of specie, so far from being a healthy ac- 
tion, must be regarded asa symptom of commercial 
derangement and embarrassment. It is oue thing for 
a country to sell more goods than she buys. In that 
ease sho is simply accumulatiug purchasing power 
faster than purchased commodities, and is in no respect 
a loser by the transaction, whatever quiddities cértain 
economists may enunciate tothe contrary. But it is 
another and a very different thing when her apparent 
excess of income is the result, not of sales overbalau- 
cing purchases, but of inability to pay for the Jatter— 
a paradoxical condition, but one which nevertheless 
exists in Japan to-day. The native merchants, by 
failing to take delivery of the goods lying to their 
order, have temporarily thrown a double burthen on 
their foreign agents, who are consequently compelled 
toemploy additional capital in carrying on the same 
business. ‘That additional capital is of course provided 
by the foreign banks, and thus we arrive at the state of 
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affairs now actually existing, namely, the banks import- 
ing large quantities of bullion, and the Mint at Osaka 
working double time in order to turn into yen the 
sycee and ingots of silver which form a portion of 
almost every mail steamer’s cargo. 

It is not our intention to discuss here the causes 
which have induced this result. Possibly we shall be 
desired to regard it as an item in the programme which 
the late Minister of Finance contemplated when he 
readjusted the system of collecting the land tux so as 
to effect a brief but sensible diminution in the cireula- 
ting bulk of the currency. Those whom it satisfies, 
are welcome to that hypothesis. I*or our own part we 
have only this to say, that if the Japanese were really 
such astute nud ‘prescient knaves as certain imagina- 
tive Nestors would have us believe, the wisest course 
for us all would be to pack our carpet bags and go in 
quest of a less Machiavelian country. 

Putting all these questions aside, however, what 
we have to remark is that the Imperial Mint is engaged 
in coining large quantities— something like two mil- 
lion yen—of bullion imported by foreign banks, and 
that operations of that naturo must consequently be 
found more profitable than the import of Mexican 
dollars, despito the seigniorage of one per cent which 
the Mint charges.. That the silver ven is not fatally 
handicapped by this seigniorage, as some persons would 
persuade us, is thus distinctly demonstrated. No doubt 
free coinage would add much to the yen’s chances of 
completely supplanting its rival. Itis in the nature 
of things that the precious metals should gravitate to 
the couutries where their purchasing power is greatest, 
aud this would be the case, ceteris paribus, where 
they assume their most valuable forms at a minimum 
of cost. The free coinage of gold in England is one of 
the conditions which have attracted that metal thither, 
but however much England may desire to retain, and 
if possible augment, her supply of the royal metal, she 
would scarcely consent to coin it free of charge unless 
her minting expenses were defrayed by the profits on 

subsidiary coinage. In Japan no such compensatory 
"resource exists, if we except the minting of copper, an 
operation necessarily limited and one which has already 
been unaccountably exploited. Japan would be paying 
too much for the privilege of circttuting her silver yen 
did she undertake the whole cost of coinage, and she 
would certainly be extremely ill-advised -were she to 
attempt such an operation in tho face of the fact that 
the foreign banks find it profitable to employ the Mint 
despite the seigniorage, aud above all, before she has 
exhausted other and less costly expedients for adding 
to the attractions of the coin. - 

It is to those expedients that we desire to call atten- 
tion here. In point of quality there is nothing to bo 
desired. The silver yen, if not otherwise handicapped, 
cannot fail to drive out its opponent eventually. To 
do so, however, its circulation must be increased by 
every possible contrivance. That Hongkong has not 
yet been included in its area of legal tender, is a very 
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serious drawback, but one which ought to be removable 
by representation and perseverance. Wo cannot speak 
with any certainty of the motives which induced the 
Master of the Royal Mint to discountenance Sir John 
Pope Hennessy’s proposition, but itis generally believed 
that he was influenced by a want of confidence in the 
permanence both of the quality and the supply of, 
silver yen. Some things are not pleasant either to write 
or to read, but it is well that Japan should be warned 
against decciving hersclf as to the sentiments with 
which she must expect to be regarded for some years 
to come. The world does not underrate the value of 
what she has accomplished nor question her moral cer- 
lainty of achieving what others have achieved, but 
there are cases where nothing can be left to conjecture, 
and of these, minting transactions are among the first. 
To conduct large coining operations with thoroughly 
reliable accuracy and regularity, demands a degree of 
scientific and practical attainments for which sober- 
minded persons cannot yct persuade themselves to give 
the Japanese credit. If the English Government could 
have been sure that Japan would be content to leave 
the management of her Mint in the hands of efficient 
foreigners until no shadow of doubt remained as to 
native competency, there would probably have been 
less hesitation about declaring the silver yen a legal 
tender in Hongkong. But unfortunately rumoar refus- 
ed to sanction any such assurance. It was no secret 
that, in the matter of the Mint at any rate, the late 
Minister of Finance sacrificed expediency to sentiment, 
and set greater store by the name of independence than 
by the ability to beindependent. The policy of his 
sucecessor appears to be more wholesome, but confidence 
is not strengthened by the reflection that matters of 
such moment are submitted to individual opinion rather 
than to fixed principle. 

With regard to the supply of silver yen, there seems 
to be less justification for the misgivings of the En- 
glish authorities. It is true that Japan is not a silver 
producing country, but this is a point of little impor- 
tance when we remembor her proximity to the apparent- 
ly inexhaustible mines of America and to the immense 
stores of uncoined silver in China. Moreover, insuffi- 
ciency of supply vould only become inconvenient in the 
event of the Mexican dollar being completely supplant- 
ed by the yen. It is some satisfaction to reflect that 
this contingency must havo been seriously contemplated 
by the Master of the Royal Mint ; otherwise he could 
not have failed to perceive that by making the yer a legal 
tender in Hongkong, the British Government would 
simply have been supplementing that colony’s currency 
resources. At present the sufficiency of the supply of 
Mexican dollars for tradal needs in China depends, for 
the most part on the prescience of bank managers, who 
are supposed to be capable of providing against any 
contingency which may oceur. Under such circum- 
stances sharply accentuated fluctuations in foreign 
exchange must always be possible, and the compara- 
tive immunity which Japan has enjoyed from these 
disturbing causes since the silver ye came into exis- 
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tence, ought to convince the British authorities that 
they are unnecessarily hampering commerce by deny- 
ing that coin legal recognition. 

But in truth we cannot escape the conviction that 
the authorities have to blame themselves, in some 
degree, for this failure. Their direct appeal to the 
- Governor of Hongkong was more than an error of judg- 
“ment; and for the rest, they were peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the character of their vis d vis. They were 
deceived by promises which, though made perhaps. in 
good fuith, wore capable only of contingent fulfillment, 
and—what is worse—they were encouraged to disponse 
with ap appeni to indispensable aid. We donot care to 
dwell upon this phase of the affair. The Japanese 
haye to purchase their experience, and their loss in this 
case will not be unmixed if it teaches them to give less 
heed to interested advisers and to place more con- 
fidence in men who choose to be honest first, and suave 
afterwards. 

For the moment, however, it will perhaps be wisest 
to regard the decision of the English authorities as 
final, and to make the increased popularity of the silver 
yen & paramount object. With this view several im- 
provements in the present system suggest themselves. 
The first is a change in the law which makes the Mint 
accessible to foreign importers of silver through the 
Oriental Bank alone. It is out of the question to 
suppose that the foreign banks, necessarily the Mint’s 
best customers, will consent to rely on the good offices 
of a rival institution in a matter so important as their 
supply of specie. They resort to the only plan pos- 
sible under the circumstances, ond approach the Mint 
vicariously, sending in their silver in the name of 
a Japanese. This in itself is m vexatious condition, 
but it becomes still more serious when taken in con- 
nection with the uncertainty which apparently exists 
outside Japan as to the sphere of the Mint’s ultimate 
functions. People abroad reading the present Mint 
returns by the light of their own imperfect know- 
ledge— complete ignorance would in most cases bea 
more correct term—will of course conclude that the 
services of that institution are very little employed by 
foreigners, the inference being that the silver ven as yet 
finds favour with natives only. It is obviously most 
desirable that false impressions of this nature should 
be prevented, and to that end it ought to be competent 
for any bank to deal directly with the Mint, and for 
any private individual, through a bank. The same 
object would be largely subserved by publishing, in the 
native and foreign newspapers, weekly or monthly 
statements of the operations carried on at the Mint. 
Apart from the abstract expediency of taking the pub- 
lic into its servants’ confidence, nothing militates more 
against the recognition of Japan's independence than 
the inaccessibility of reliable information about every- 
thing that concerns her. 

Another, and an equally important, improvement 
would be to make provision for the immediate issue of 
coin in exchange for bullion. It is inconceivable that 
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Japan should ignore the experience of other nations in 
these matters. In England, if 8 man carries his 
ingots to the Bank, he receives sovereigns over the 
counter so soon as the assay is completed, subject, 
of course, to a very small deduction—a farthing 
in the ounce—by way of interest on the gold for the 


period occupied in coining. If he goes direct to the 


Mint, he can save this interest, at the cost, however, of 
waiting for his coin. But in Japan no such arrange- 
ment exists. The convenience of the public is not 
consulted at all, and this carelessness does direct, as 


well as indireot, injury to the success of tho Mint. For — 


it appears from the returns that the business of coining 
silver at Osaka is confined almost entirely to the first 
half of the year. Some millions of yen are struck be- 
tween January and June, and since in every case the 
Commissioner of the Mint can pay his customers no 
coin except what he makes out of their own ingots or 
sycee, a large amount of over-time work is inevitable. 
This of course adds considerably to the working ex- 
penses of the establishment, the staff being a constant 
quantity however its activity may vary. That a 
seigniorage of one per cent does not suffice to cover the 
cost of coining silver yen, is probably due, in a great 
measure, to this uneconomical application of labour. 
If provision were made for purchasing bullion with coin 
immediately on the completion of assays, all overtime 
work could be avoided, and uniformity of service being 
secured, a reduction in the numbers of the staff might 
be possible. . 

This improvement should also include the payment 
of coin either at Osaka or Yokohama, according to the 
option of customers. That the Treasury and the Mint 
are not both at the same place, is a great misfortune. 
Had the latter been moved to Tokiyo so soon as all 
idea of making Saikiyo the seat of Government was 
abandoned, the expenses of the transfer would long ago 
have been compensated by the annual saving of freight 
on specie between Saikiyo and Tokiyo. Pending this 
change, sooner or later inevitable, advantage could be 
taken of existing conditions by paying out of the 


Treasury vaults, direct, any silver yen required for use. 


in Yokohama. A small charge, equal, say, to half the 
freight betweon that port and Osaka, would be gladly 
borne, and would represent so much net gain to the 
Government, as well as so much economy and conveni- 
ence to silver importers. 

These improvements are so palpable and so indis- 
putable that their neglect is exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend. Moreover, we cannot doubt that they 
have already been urged upon the authorities by the 
thoroughly efficient foreign adviser at the Mint. 
Errors of inadvertence are readily condoned, but deli- 
berate vices of administration are above all things 
to be avoided in the case of an institution which—if 
we may he allowed the expression—is in a manner on 
its trial. So faras human judgment can be credited, 
the silver yer ought to supplant the Mexican dollar in 
the end, but that end may be considerably deferred if 
reasonable counsels are iguored. 


*. 
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MURDER NO FELONY. 


HE news recently received of the liberation in 
America of James O’Neil opens again the dis- 
agreeable page, never allowed to be closed for long, on | 
which aro recorded the difficulties—here in one parti- 
cular, there in another—of Consular Jurisdiction, not 
of one nationality alone but of all. O'Neil was 
. tried before the United States Consular Court at Kobe 
in March, 1880, upon a charge of wilful murder ; 
ond though the evidence discloscd m case of murder 
as deliberate and brutal as was ever committed, 
the accused was found guilty, for reasons best 
known to the Court itself (they are certainly in- 
scrutable to all besides) of the lesser crime of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to be imprisoned for a term 
of twenty years. The duration of this sentence, though 
sanctioned by the Consular Court Regulations, was, it 
appears, in excess of the term prescribed by tho laws of 
the United States for the crime of manslaughter; and 
accordingly, the Executive Department of the United 
States Government, holding, evidently correctly, that 








doubt a mere coincidence. But it is unfortunate 
that, the fact being so, the machinery by which 
the laws of the United States are administered in 
Japan should bo, as we must conclude it is, 80 
imperfect in this perhaps single but supremely 
important particular. In the last four years no 
less than four undoubted murders have been com- 
mitted in Japan by persons subject to the juristic- 
tion of the United States Consular Courts, who have 
been placed upon their trial and found guilty oithor of 
murder or manslaughter by those tribunals. Yet'it is 
a significant and a most deplorable fact that not only 
has not ono man of the four suffered enpital punish- 
ment, but that tivo have already received Free Pardons 
after undergoing only a ridiculously small portion even 
of the inadequate punishments ultimately assigned to 
their crimes. The first of these was a man-of-war's 
man named Webb who killed a Russian, and was_ 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death. He 
receiyed a Conditional Pardon — the condition —a 
sufficiently mild one—being to undergo a term of 
Some time before the end of 


i 


ery ee ee _|five years imprisonment. 
Ube Tee ie| atl youn poet ion or eet that arenes | the term this man was liberated witha Free Pardon 


was wlira vires the Consular Court Regulations, the. ie 
‘ ; in reward for certain specially meritorious services 
President, in the exercise of the Prerogative of 


; i ‘ing a fire at the jail in which he 
Pardon, issued, in March 1881, his warrant remitting {rendered by him during a fire at the jail in whl 


s) much of tho sentence as was in excess of the 
term prescribed by law. Thus at the time of his 
recent liberation O'Neil had something under cight 
years of imprisonment toserve out. It was not long 
before his liberation that he had been transferred in 
custody from the Consular jail at Kanagawa to a prison 
in the United Stntes of America. fforts had been | 
made on his behalf to obtain by means of legal pro- 


ceedings 1 decision of the Supreme Court on the lega- | 


lity of his imprisonment. Certain steps in this diree- 
tion were taken (as our readers will remember) during 
last winter, by an unsuccessful application made to 
the United States Minister in this country (who 


of a writ of habeas corpus to bring the question toa 
judicial test ; and similar proceedings were, we belicve, 
actually being set on foot in the United States Circuit 


Court; when, lo! everyone is taken by surprise at: 
hearing that General Butler, whose concern with the ! 
case remains at present unexplained, had obtained for 
O’Neil a Free Pardon from the President. ; 

Of the meaning of all this we shall no doubt obtain 
fuller explanation before long; and until complete reports 
reach us, it is only becoming to withold any general 
expression. But we shall no doubt have occasion to. 
make some further observations on the subject at ao fu- 
ture time. Meanwhile, it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing regret that the event should have occurred. 
American seems to enjoy an infelicitous monopoly of 
murder-cases among foreigners in this country. We! 
do not mean to impulo any special homicidal tonden- |! 











was incarcerated. Then came the case now in question 
of O'Neil, whose punishment has ended with two 
years imprisonment. The next was the case of 
& man named Drinkelle, and after that the case 
of Ross, with which our readers are familiar in con- 
nection with a difficult question of jurisdiction. Both 
these men were convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death and both received pardons conditional on their 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment for life in Ameri- 
ean prisons. After the event of the two preceding cases, 
the lot of these Jast criminals would seem almost deserv- 


|ing of commiseration if they should bo left to serve out 
| more than a few years of their life-sentences. 


i ; GA a tare : nay expect yet to hear of their pardon : the cases are 
exercises a certain appellate jurisdiction), for the cae poeta : 


But we 


but recent, and it may not be long before we learn that 
these men also have been released from s durance which, 


jit precedent or comparative justico is to go for any- 


Court for the District of California with a view of | Pains they can scarcely be said to deserve. 


ultimately bringing the mmtter before the Suprome | 


Perhaps 
they lacked influential connections—or realizable pro- 
perty. But whatever interest murderers in these lati- 
tudes need possess in order to obtain a Free Pardon— 
and it does not scem to be overmuch—there can be no 
doubt about the truth, as applied to the four cases cited, 
of the well known sarcasm that “in these days 8 man 
necds a good deal of interest to get hung.’ 


—_— 


———_—- 
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RRESPON DENCE. 

















Our rewters must distinetly understaud that we ave in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of or Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions 
or for the deductions they may chovse te draw therefrom. | 
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CHOLERA IN YOKOSUKA. 


To tue Epiror or win “Javan Dsatty Mart.” 
Dear Srr—Cholera has made its appearance in Yokosuka 


‘in spite ofall the precautions taken by the local authorities. 


. . . tee : ,Vo-day, within the short space of three hours only, two cases 
ies to our American kinsfolk—the coincidence is 00 occurred. Both patients were immediately conveyed across the 
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bay to the hospital by the police, the yellow flag flying in the 
boats to warn passers by. Since the first oulbreak of cholera 
in Yokohama the Yokosuka police, accompanied by a native 
doctor, have visited every Yokohama steamer on its arrival here, 
and have done everything to prevent cholera from spreading to 
this place, but apparontly without avail. Orders have also been 
issued that no native travellers are to be admitted into the 
arsenal. ‘he Imperial Japanese war-ships L°wso-han, Jingct-hun, 
and Nishin-kan have left for a cruise in the Totominada; and 
the Serio-kan is shortly to proceed to Korea. 

; Yours very truly, 





H. F. 
Yokosuka, June 6th, 1882. 
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THLE MESSAGIE OF THE ROSE. 





ILE. 
She gave me a rose at the ball to-night, 
And I—I'm a fool, I suppose, 
For my heart beat high with a vague delight. 
Had she given mo more than tlie rose ? 


I thought that sho had, for a litle while, 
Till I saw her—fairest of dancers— 

Give another rose, with the same sweet smile, 
To another man, in the Lancers. 


Well, roses are plenty and smiles not rare ; 
It is really rather audacious 

To grumble because my lady fair 
Is to other men kind and gracious. 


Yot who can govern his wayward dreams ? 
: And my dream, so precious and bright, 
Now foolish, broken, and worthless seems, 
as ib fades, with her rose, lo-nigit. 


SILK. 


I gave hima rose at the ball to-niyht— . 
A deep red rose, with fragrance dim, 
And the warm blood rushed to my cheeks with 
fright, 
I could not, dared not, look at him. 


For the depths of my soul he seemed to scan ; 
His carnest look I could not bear, 

So I gave a ruse to another man— 
Any one else—I did not care. 


And yet, spite of all, be has read, I know, 
My message—he could not have missed it; 
For /is rose I held to my bosom, so, 
Aud then to my lips, while I kissed it. 
—Bessie Chandler, in May Century. 


——— 9 - — - Ma 





THE COMMITTEE ON VIRTUE. 


Irom tHe GERMAN or Sacer Masocu. 





Té was ihe heisht of tho Viennese winter, 
Wind was dashing the suow ayainst the 
ing chimneys; and rattling windows and doors. 

Midnight was striking. As the Jast peal dicd away a tall 
and stately lady might have been scen gliding through one of 
the vaulted corridors, bearing a light, which she shaded with 
her hand. She was clad in a long white robe. Could it be the 
fateful White Lady, who tradition says appears whenever 
disaster menaces the Austrian empire or the house of Thaps- 
burg? No ; her beanty was too fresh aud rosy for one returned 
from the other world; no ghost was she—a messenger from 
the tomb would have been move sombre, would not have those 
sparkling eyes. Was it one of the court ladics on her way to 
A rendezvous under cover of tho tempestuous night? Notso;: 
she was a virtuous Indy. = More—sbe was a virtuous sovercian, 
arare thing in that dissolute eighteenth century. Th was the 
great empress—it was Maria Theresa, faithful in his life and 
in his death to her handsome husband, Francis of Lorraine. 

_ Bat why was she wandering throne the miadace at this un- 
timely hour? Alas! Francis was a eallant vian, and the 
empress was a jealous wife. Not only Uhat, she ad a feverish 
desire to sce that all the members of her court were as moral 
as she wishod her husband to be. 


The iey north 
imperial palace, howl- 
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palace were wrapped in slumber, and supposed the empress was, 
she was wandering through the corridors, stopping at every 
door, listening, looking throngh key-holes, and generally 
exercising a strict supervision over the doings of hor ladies in 
wating and her maids of honor. She wished the latter to 
continue so. Sometimes, even, she would enter their apartments 
in their absence, and examine desks and drawers in search of 
billets-douc. Butif the empress, in ber researches, ever found 
traces of some honcst passion, where the course of trne love 
did not run smooth, such was ber natural kindness of heart 
that she was immediately interested, and a marriage speedily 
followed. . 

On this night fortune favored her. Scarcely had she begun 
her round when the footfall of a man resounded on the marble 
floor of the corridor, The clink of spurs betrayed that if was 
an officer. Like lightning the empress’s thoughts darted on 
her fickle husband. She extinguished her light, and concealed 
herself in the embrasure of a window. She was none too 
quick, Almost immediately a2 man passed her in the dark. 
He was tall and stately-—so was the emperor; but the white 
mantle in which he was wrapped, and the hat pressed over his 
brew, prevented her from being sure of his identity. 

“It isthe emperor, and he is going to a rendezvous,” was 
her first thought, . 

She followed him as far as the door of her own apartments, 
Where she entered. ‘The noise of the closing door made him 
pause for a few minutes, during which time she threw a mantle 
over her shoulders, and when he resumed his route she followed 
him. 

He left the palace. Despite the bitter cold, the empress 
did not feel it. Warm and ruddy ran the blood in Maria 
Theresa's veins. She wasin the habit of sitting daily at her 
desk with all the windows open. ‘l'rue, she wore furs at all 
times ; but il was only because she kuew that wrappings of 
ermine and sable better sct off her haughty beauty. 

Ps-fore the gate of the palace the officer paused a moment, as if 
toassure himscl£ that he was unobserved ; then with rapid 
steps he crossed tho Square of Saint Michacl, and reached the 
market-place. The cimpress followed him at some distance, 
but without losing sight of him. Before a tall and narrow 
building, with three windows looking on the street, the stranger 
paused. Ile sounded once the heavy knocker at the door. A 
window opened on the third floor; a pretty head, framed in 
blonde tresses, showed itself for a montent, then disappeared ; 
after some minutes the door opened, the cloaked stranger dis- 
appeared, and the door was quickly closed. 

Lhe empress stamped her little foot with vexation, and ap- 
proached the house, in order to discover if there were no means 
by which she could identify it. By the dim light of the stars 
she perceived above the door one of those sigus with which the 
Viennese streets abounded—a gilded fish. ‘This was enough. 
She was about to withdraw, when a very little man armed 
with a very large cane barred her way. 

* Aha, my beauty!” cried he, “ whither away so late?” 

The tone was not that of a Don Juan. ‘The empress con- 
linued her route without deigning a reply. 

“ Hold, I say,” he cried, scizing her by the arm. 

* Release me, sir,” exclaimed the empress, anyrily. 

* Woity-loity, my lady,” said the little man, “not so fast. I 
have the right to stop you.” 

“The right? You have the right to stop and insult honest 
women in the street P Stand aside, I say !” 

“Honest women!” sneered the little man, “a likely slory 
that an honest woman would be strolling the streets at this 
hour. Tarrest you, woman, in the namo of the Committee on 
Virtue.” 

The words had hardly Ieft lis lips ere he received such an 
energetic box on the car that his hat flew off; as le stooped to 
pick it up his captive disappeared in the darkness. 

The blonde young person whom we left closing the dvor 
in the meanwhile interrogated the man in the nuttle, 

“Js it really you, Leopold? she asked, peering through the 
darkness. 7 

For answer the stranger pressed a kiss upon her lips, 

“Yes,” said she, blushingly. ‘“Iknow you now. But you 
have icicles on your lips.” 

“Tt is the suow,” rephed the officer; it is a bitter night 
without, and my moustache has been powdered by the storm.” 

“And how were you enabled to pass the palace guard?” 
asked the young girl, uneasily. 

“That is nobody's Dusiness but mine. For a quarter of 
an honr Tam no longer the subject of her Imperial Majesty 
Marin Theresa, but the slave of Lina Deckermann.” 

Welcome, then, flatterer,” said the little blonde, “ welcome, 
though I searcely know how I have gained the courage to 
adont after nightiall the most noble Weopold Vou Planta, one 
of the Tmpress’s officers, as if there were no Committee on 
Virtue in our good city of Vienna.” 

“Pooh! Wliu:t do we care for the spies of Baron Wandl 
and his committee 7" said the younz man, gaily, as tiey 
mounted the siiurs together, “Ix not eur love an honest, one 2 
Do you not live with yoar mother, supported by the labor of 


While the inmates of the |your hands’ Have Lever given you aught but a bouquet ? 
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And are we not to be married as soon as military law will let 
me do so {—thatis, when I win my captaincy.” 

“T know that you are honest and good, Leopold,,’ replied 
the young girl, “but the people who live in the house, and 
Handle’s spies, would not hesitate to deprive me of my repu- 
tation. What can have been the. idea of the Kmpress in 
foutiding this Committee on Virtue ?” 

T shall tell you,” began the officer. 

But at this moment they reached the door of Lina’s apart- 
ment, and her mother, who was seated, sewing in hand, rose 
to receive them. 

“Tam glad you have come at last, Herr Von Planta, "she 
said; ‘ Lina was beginning to fear you would not.”’ 

“ Do not flatter him,” interrupted her daughter, quickly, ‘ he 
is too vain now. Let him goon and explain to me what is 
the Committee on Virtue.” 

The officer threw his cloak upon a chair. He was in truth a 
handsome fellow. His white uniform faced with red, his 
stalwart frame, his ruddy face under its powdered hnir, all went 
to explain Miss Lina’s infatuation. He seated himself beside 
the mother, and inade as if to place Miss Lina on his knee. 

“ut, tut!” said the mother, ‘no indeed! It is highly 
improper, sir.” 

So Lina released herself, and went for a chair. As she cros- 
sed the room in her simple muslin gown, the high red heels of 
her little slippers clicking on the floor, the lientenant followed 
her with a most ardent gaze. And when she sented herself 
beside him, he could antag A take his eyes off the charming 
little figure and the blonde head coquettishly set off with a 
dainty cap. 

“ Well, I hope you'll know me again,” said Lina, at last ; 
“ when his lordship is tired of staring at me, perhaps he'll be 
good enough to go on with his story.” 

“ About the committee ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Well, here itis. There is little necd to tell you that 
Vienna has never been a scrupulously moral city. While in 
other cities of the empire, less gay than ours, light ladies did 
not dare to exhibit their shame to the sunlight, here they have 
ostentationsly paraded it. After the siege by the Turks they 
wore Sultuna’s pelisses, und when the city was attacked by 
Hungarian malcontents they sported the dolman and the her- 
on’s plume. The aristocracy was dissolute ; the common people 
followed their example, till at Inst the imperial city has become 
the most profligate of the empire. ‘To check the waves of dis- 
sipation, therefore, the empress instituted the Committee on 
Virtue. There are not wanting wicked tongues to say that she 
is more solicitous about the morals of her husband than she is 
about those of her good city. Be that as it may, it is certain 
- that Prince Kaunitz has furthered her project with the utmost 
ardor. His motive is tothus introduce among us the French 
system of secret police, a system which has never met the ap- 
proval of her majesty. Under the cloak of the Committee on 
Virtue, Kaunitz will doubtless succeed in establishing the 
odious police system.” 

As he finished speaking, the young officer pounced upon Miss 
Lina, and would have collected a fabulous amount of kisses as 
a reward for his story had she not grasped him by his queue, 
which afforded a convenient handle. 

‘You are my prisoner,” she cried, with mock indignation. 

“ Alas!” said Leopold, ruefully, ‘I fear I always shall be.” 

° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


The next mormming the empress appeared—as was her custom 
whenever her husband excited her ire—in a most coquettish 
négligé. She was n woman of great beauty, and when she 
chose to look handsome she was indeed so. She avoided the 
paniers which were worn at that epoch, and which disguised 
the figure. She wore a simple white gown, whose soft and 
clinging folds revealed the outlines of her magnificent form ; a 
autin pelisse, edged with ermine, gave an oriental tinge to her 
beauty. Her haughty carriage, her magnificent bust, her 
Grecian head poised on_ well-rounded shoulders, made 
her look what she was—every inch an empress. Her reddish- 
blonde hair was carelessly tied up with a ribbon, and in her 
shell-like ears hung two immense pearls. 

The emperor was both surprised and charmed. He kissed 
her hand gallantly, but she made no reply to the well-turned 

hrases with which he complimented her. She seated herself 
in silence. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked at length. 
complication ?—a dispute with your ministers ?” 

Maria Theresa sneezed. 

“ God bless you !” cried the Emperor. 
again. 

“ You have acold, my love,” said Francis ; “I understand 
now why you are out of humor this morning. You must have 
been writing in your cabinet with the windows open, while 
poor Prince Kaunitz and Joseph were shivering by you in their 
furs. Ah, I understand.” 

The empress did not reply. Without a word she began to 
turn over a package of papers which a chamberlain presented 
her—reports, petitions, letterr. She glanced ovor them, pen- 
ciled a word here, a word there, sent one to this minister, 


“ Some cabinet 


The empress sneezed 
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another to that, or even hurriedly wrote out herself a decision. 
Women read quickly, ard Maria ‘Theresa, despite her superior 
faculties, was a woman. 

Suddenly a paper came lo her hand which impressed her as 
being of particular importance, for she read and reread it 
attentively. ‘lhe emperor, who was pacing up and down the 
room, cast a curious glace over her shoulder. The paper which 
his portentous spouse was reading so keenly was headed ; 


. REPORT 
OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON VIRTUE. : 


“Hum! thought the emperor, ‘‘I wonder if there’s any- 
thing about me in the confounded thing ?” 

Despite his merit a8 sovereign, as financier, as husband and 
father, the emperor had his little weaknesses. ‘be ardent 
blood of Lorraine ran in his veins, and he was not so scrupulous 
in the matter of conjugal fidelity as he might have been. Yes, 
the emperor was not a Joseph, and he was in continual terror 
of some awkwnrd discovery by the empress, 

“Tt is shameful,” said Maria 'lheresa at last, in a sort of 
audible thinking. “ @ur efforts seem to be vain. Despite all 
the vigilance aud the severity possible, the most rigorous 
punishments, and the most terrible examples, vice increases 
from day to day. Religion is decaying ;so is morality. This 
is the fruit of bud books, of theatres, and of newspapers.” 

“T wonder what she’s found,” mused the emperor. 

“Tt is the example of those who live in high places which 
has corrupted the common poople,” the empress continued. 
“ Courts, which should be asylums of piety and virtue, are 
open, on the contrary, to frivolity and vice. The King 
of Prussia, whom French scribblers dub ‘the great,’ has 
himself written evil books. ‘lhe Czarina tramples under foot 
every sentiment of female propriety. The Pompadour, that 
insolent creature who should be whipped at the cart’s tail, now 
reins in splendor at Vorsnilles, But it is useless to go so far 
afield for examples. We have them near at hand.” 

“ Decidedly,” thought the emperor, uneasily, ‘‘ decidedly she 
has found something in that abominable report which concerns 
me.” And he leaned on the back of his wite’s chair. 

“ Look for yourself,’ said she, “look and tell me how per- 
sons placed near the throne commit such infamies ! ” 

“ What infamies ? ” stammered the emperor. 

‘¢ A nobleman,” the empress read, “ the Baron Von Kronen- 
burg, has seduced a young girl, the daughter of worthy tradespeople 
and then abandoned her.” ; 

“ Tt is infamous indeed!” cried the emperor, much relieved; 
“he should be punished—make him marry her.” 

“Do you call that a punishment ?” replied the empress, 
frowning, “it would be a reward rather. But it is too Inte. 
The unfortunate girl, unnble to bear her shame, has drowned 
herself in the Danube. But he shall suffer for it.” And seiz- 
ing a pencil she wrote on the margin: ‘“ Let Von Kronenburg 
be arrested at once. Fe shall be deprived of his titles, wear irons 


for sire years, and sweep the streets in the company of the com- 


tronest convicts. To-morrow itis our pleasure that he sweep in 


Sront of the imperial palace.” 


“You kuow how to punish,” said the emperor. 

“ And also how to reward,” replied the empress, haughitily. 

“ This charming negligé,” said Francis, passing his band 
lightly over the ermine of her robe, “does it betuken for me 
reward or punjshment ? ” 

‘ Take it as you will.’’ 

Francis loved all beautiful women—even his wife. He seized 
her in his arms at this reply, but she released herself quickly. 

* But my love " 

“Tam displeased with you.” 

“ Displeased ! and why ?” 

“ Do you not give me occasion at cvory hour of the day P” 

*“ Why, I believe you are jealous,” said Francis, with an in- 
genuous smile. 

“ As if there were not cause,”’ replied the empress. 

“ But you kuow I love you.” 

“ And a hundred others as well.” 

“A hundred! Why 

“ We will not dispute about the number,” 

“We will not dispute at all,” said the emperor, who became 
more tender as his wife became more cold. ‘‘ Come—let us 
bo reconciled. Forgiva me.” 

“ No.” 

He kuelt before her like a lover: 
love !”’ : 

“Tt is that your love may last that I donot pity you,” she 
replied, and without heeding him she coutinued her reading. 
Suddenly she burst into a peal of Inughter. 

“What is it?” asked Francis. 

“ Hand!l—Baron Handl,” she said, between her Jaugliter, 
“ the president of the Committeo on Virtue. It is too droll.” 

* What has happened to that pillar of morality ?” 

“ Just think—last night he attempted in person to arrest a 
woman : 








“Pity me, Maria; my 
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Again she had to pause through merriment. 

‘Well ?” 

“ Well, he had his ears boxed.” 

“ What--Handl ?” 

“The same—he relates it in his report in the most serious 
manner. It is too droll. And the poor baron does not know 
who it was that boxed his ears. The culprit escaped.” 

Rising and alill laughing, Maria ‘Theresa extended her 
dimpled hand to the emperor, and quitted the cabinet. She 
sent for hor faithful servant, Crubler, and bade him to procure 
at once complete details respecting a certain blowde young lady 
who lived near the market-place, in the third story of a house 
which bere the sign of the Golden Fish. 

And the emperor? He drow a long sigh and murmured : 

“ Thank Henven it wasn’t there !” 

9 e o t} o © ® o 

When Prince Kaunitz, at noon-day, entered the cabinet 
where his imperial mistress was wont to hold council with her 
munisters, he found her in ayveasonably good humor, and not 
too much inclined to consider affairs of state. 

“Well, Kaunitz,”’ said she, glancing at the bundle of: dis- 
patches and papers he placed before her, “ what is there to 
report ?” 

‘‘T have to report, your majesty, that I am exceedingly 
chagrined,” replied the prince, glancing over his sovereign at 
a large mirror, where his elegant person and luxurious dress 
were reflected. 

“ What or who has chagrined you 7” 

“The Pope, your majesty.” 

“Oh, let the Pope alone.” 

; a would willingly, your inajesty, if he would return the 
avor.”’ 

“ Let us change the subject,” said the empress, “do you wish 
to spoil my good humor P” 

' “T hope—” began the prince. 

“You well know that it is impossible for me to speak with 
you of the Pope wilhout exciting my anger. I do not wonder 
at your feeling toward him. You are a libertine, Kaunitz ; you 
read bad books; you never go to mass. Sometimcs I fear 
you are a Freemason.” And the empress shuddered. 

The prince suppressed n smile, paused a moment, and spoke : 

. Will your majesty deign to look over my report ?” 

““No—no politics to-day. _Apropos—you are always ex- 
horting me to encourage art, Kaunitz ; to imitate the kings of 
France and Prussia, and the Czarina. Let us go to the 
Belvedere, and inspect those paintings which the archduke has 
just seut me from Brussels.” . 

“ Tam at your majesty’s disposal.” : 

Maria Theresa rang, ordered her carringe, and in a moment 
the first lady in waiting, Countess von ‘I'chorna, appeared, 
bearing upon her arm one of these fur-trimmed satin polonaises 
which Maria Leczinska introduced into France. 

- your majesty going out?” demanded the high priestess. 
en.’ 
o But not alone! Surely your majesty would not think 
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“Be itso. You may accompany me. But make haste.” 

The countess assisted her mistress to don her cloak, and ina 
few minutes the party was seated in the imperial cnrosse, on 
their way to the gallery. At the door of the Belvedere they 
were received by its custodian, Stulpnagel, an old and pedantic 
artist. He conducted them to the salon where were placed the 
newly arrived paintings. 

‘All Flemish paintings, your majesty,” he began. ‘ Here, 
now, 1s one by Mieris, which (with your majesty approbation) 
I shall call ‘The Shopkeeper’s Wife.’ ” 

And Stulpnagel pointed out the well-known painting, where 
a plumed gallant is represented as paying infinitely more at- 
tention to the pretty saleswoman than to the rich stuffs heaped 
up before him. 

‘Rather pretty,”” said the empress, “ but nevertheless im- 
moral. Do you not think so, Kaunitz ? ” 

“ ‘Why so, your majesty ?” 

‘“ Look—do you not see in the corner that elderly man who 
is watching the couple so closcly? Evidently he is tho hus- 
band ; that woman there is married ; und yet the idle spark is 
chucking her under the chin. Tut! tut! It will never do. 
But great heavens, what is this? ’’ cried the empress, approach- 
ing ayother painting which represented a nude female form. 
“Oh, fie ! fie!” and she turned away, blushing. 

“Oh, fie ! fie!” cried the Countess Von Tchorna, also turn- 
ing away, and allempting to blush. 

“It is a Rubens,” said Kaunitz, examining it with the eye of 
Q connoisseur. “ What superb coloring! What marvellous 
flesh tints! Before such a Venus one can easily believe the 
assertion of Rubens’ contémporaries—that he mixed human 
blood with his colors. It isa Venus, is it not?” 

"No, your excellency,” replied the painter, “it is a portrait.’ 

“A portrait!” exclaimed the empress, “impossible! Who 
can the shameless creature be ? ” 

“ Helen Forman, tho second wife of Rubens.” . 

“No matter who it is; this painting must not appear in the 
gallery. It is scandalous! ” 
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“Your majesty,” began Kaunitz, you surely would not de- 
prive the people of such a master-piece ? ” 

“ Well, then,” said the empress, “we must have recourse 
tomythology. Call it a Venus, or some nymph or other.” 

“Tf your majesty will permit me to make a remark,” in- 
terrupled Stulpuagel, bowing profoundly, “ I would say that 
connoissenrs would ata glance detect that it is a portrait, and 
the mythological pretense would render Vienna ridiculous iy 
the eyes of strangers.” ; 

“Well, then, I have another plan,” said Maria Theresa, de- 
cidedly. “ Paint 2 gown upon her, Stulpnagel.” 

_ “ Your majesty,” stammered the painter, “is perhaps jest- 
ing.” 

“Not at all,” said the empress, frowning. 

“ But it would be vandalism, your majesty,” interrupted the 
prince, 

“Vandalism! Do you think I know nothing of painting ? 
I have ordered it—let it be done.” 

‘A Rubens!” groaned the prince, “a Rubens retouched by 
a Stulpnagel !” 

And in the ardor of his zeal for the Flemish painter, he 
dared to remind the empress that she had once been herself 
pen asa sullana, and as a somewhat decolletée sultana at 
that. 

“True,” she replied, “but that was only the stoulders, 
Kaunitz. There is a difference. You have my orders, Stulp- 
nagel; the painting goes into the gallery, but the woman 
must wear a frock.” | 

° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Iu a cabinet furnished with the luxury characteristic of the 
time, and which, thanks to its rich carpets, its numberless mir- 
rors, its costly furniture, and its many paintings and statues, 
resembled more a lady’s boudoir than an official’s bureau, sat a 
little fat man before a walnut desk inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
He was round, rosy, and merry. He might have been taken 
for 2 mun about town, a good-liver, n squire of dames, 
but no one would have thought it was Baron Handl, Pre- 
sident of the Committee on Virtue. Yetit washe. At this 
moment he was reading a letter from the empress. She wrote : 


‘Baron Handl deserves the boxed ears he received, for he 
has the bad habit of thrusting his nose where it does not belong, 
and of being blind when his eyes should be open. A person 
belonging to the court is in the habit, nightly, of visiting a woman 
who lives on the third story of the house bearing the sign of 
the Golden Fish. ‘his young woman’s name is Carolixe Deck- 
ermann. Baron Handl knows nothing of these visits. This 
is natural, but not commendable. ‘I‘hese visits can not be 
actuated by a worthy motive. They are olandestine. Let 
Baron Handl at once set inquiries on foot, but with the utmost 
precaution. There must be no scandal. A great personage is 
mixed up in this affair.” ; 

The Presideut of the Commitlee on Virtue placed his index 
finger beside his nose. “A great personage—hum ! Evidently 
tle emperor. I must manage this affair discreetly. Yet if I lack 
zeal, I shall bring down the empress’s wrath upon my head ; if 
I am too zealous, the emperor will disgrace me. Hum!” 

The baron touched a bell. A meagre and yellow attendant 
appeared. . 

“ Are there any of my agents here ?” 

“ Yes, your excellency—several.” 

“ Tell them to enter.” 

In a moment the dainty room was filled with a choice assort- 
ment of hang-dog faces. You might not have been surprised 
to see such gallows-birds in a prison, but scarcely in the office 
of the Committee on Virtue. Yet they were Handl’s spies. 

Tbe baron did not consider it necessary even to turn his head 
in speaking to them, although they stood behind him. 

“Does any one of you know a young woman called Lina 
Deckermann, who lives ina house at the sign of the Golden 
Fish ?” he asked. . 

“I do, your excellency,” repliod one of the police-agents—a 
one-eyed rascal, picturesquely attired in a red velvet coat and 
green velvet breeches, something the worso for wear. 

“What do you know of her, Luchsheim ?” 

“Nothing of value—that is, nothing bad, your excellency. 
She lives with her mother, and both of them earn their liveli- 
hood by their needles.” 

‘Ts she handsome °” 

“ A beauty.” 

“ Has she lovers?” 

“ None that I know of.” 

“But I know of some,” cried tho baron ; ‘my genius dis- 
covers or divines everything, while you, you lazy rascals, dis- 
cover nothing. She receives visits every night, and not only 
that, but from some one at court. You are ignorant of it, 
Luchsheim, which is very natural, but not very commendable. 
My instructions are for all of you—this girl must be watched, 
both she and the person who visits her.” 

“ Who is il?” inquired Luchsheim. 

“ Never mind—I know who it is, and that is enough. Watch 
her, but discreetly; let there be no scandal. Her majesty 
the empress is interested in this affair. If there should be 
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any trouble, any public scand.l, I will make a terrible | certain steamer on her way from Yokohama (to Shimidan, 


example of him who causes it. Do you hear?” 

All the agents inclined profoundly. 

“Then get out!” 

Again the President of the Committee on Virtue found 
himself alone. 

“The girl is pretty, eh?” he mused. “ Humph! T shall 
myself take n personal interest in this matter —suloly, how- 
ever, in the interests of her majesty.” 

And Baron Handl’s cyes twinkled. 

Alas for Lina and her lover! ‘I'he lynx-eyed spies of the 
committee were soon upon their heels. 


(To be Continued.) 





NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 





Owing tothe departure of the French Mail last Saturday, 
the cricket match previously arrauged, Tall v. Short, did not 
commence until nearly threo o'clock. The Tall, who formed 


got on a reof off Kuwan-on-saki and sunk ; but that neither 
her name nor the fate of her crew is known. 





As was formerly reporied, the Puablic-Meeting Regulae 
tions hnve been changed and aungmonted by the Government 
Notifiention No, 27, issued on the 3rd instant. Political 
associations and public meetings are much more restricted 
than before, A translation of this decree will bo found out 


elsowhero, 


—— 


According to the Mainichi Shimbun, tho Newspaper 
Regulatiotis and the Law of Libel will also be made moro 
stringent than they are, 


—— oe ee 


The Toyo Shimpo states that Tis Imperial Highness 


much the stronger side, went in first and wore uot disposed of | Pyinge Arisugawa being about to proceed to Russia in the 


until 169 runs had been scored. At 5.15 the Short players 
commenced their innings, but one after the other the wickets 
fell quickly, Stephens being the only ono to make a stand, 
Extras on both sides formed a large proportion of the total. 
The following is the score. 

STALL r. SHORT, 


TALL. 
F. H. Trevethick, co. Davies, b. Stephens................... 11 
G. Hodges, b. Stephens ........... pundeaebanaecdvccictnss ima: . O 
J. Dodds, b. Stephens .. .......cccccece ce cesceeceeeeecaeseeees 13 
J. H. Thompson, b. MoMison ..........ccceceeccecseseeeeesees 60 
C. D. Moss, c. Davies, b. Stephens .............,...c00eeeeees 1 
F. A. Cope, o. and b. Mollison  ...........ssessesseeseeeeeees 7 
H. Barlow, b. Stephens....... ipaWayncnceddyebschenceadeclacensss 9 
W. B,. Thompson, c. Davies, b. Mollison ............0c00. 12 
C.M. Duff, not out.,............., Sacauvenseaeteisadesmrescexeises 29 
G. Hamilton, 0. Davies, b Stephens ........ Seduaswadensweds 9 
OB sidscceus Tero ATT TTC rea OTT peateee sciabenaneetnas 9 
LOG By Bios siccixssadessvicscsazaess sguteadaaeaesousesteves 7 
WAG sisi cddiceisaicsnc jus Vaneanees eeu arated line, Waebees 2 
169 

SHORT, 
We Loxton, Ds Dull ccieilectpavtanisiuiccats ses enedenersiates 0 
OC. Davies; £00) OUG vi csccccsecevactvcscgntewscetscestacerkacvecciec 1 
C. E. Stephens, b. Thomson .............cccesececee cassseeeees 22 
A. Hearne, b. Thomson .. ..........ccccc cesses csceuscenceececees 2 
Jo Ps Molson, be DAM: ccciicccssnsasvesseviehanecseineacerwasas 2 
Mids DEORE, TON OU. oc0\ vices es cicvasesisarsnidecatioaseduacuaenes 0 
Rs ADveY, Ds Daily iiss ciiascienSeconciuss, ccasktan veer ee wactesesa' 1 
T. L. Boag, o. Thompson, b. Duff................ccceeceeeceees 4 
A. Milne, c. Barlow, b. Thompson .............csceeseeceeees ¥) 
Ws Gordon; NOU OUbiisiciiseccisaasecinaseedsxccedesiecsvinsesouee 0 
BS 90D shavsvinas vaswavcsiaatearsdigivescontes aesatcare teaecetcs 5 
Leg Byes............. sisautiwvovocaiesduedee rnc tveidarias aes 0 
WIGER is secicnwenceaeen un wiescudeasteberiescedbeouspacaisanis 3 
43 

BowLine ANALYsIS. 
TALL 
Balls. Runs, Maidens, Wickets. Wides. 

* Stephens,..... 142 68 2 6 2 
Mollison ...... 125 59 5 3 1) 
Hearne...,,,... 40 26 0 - 90 ) 

SHORT. 
Duoff......... ve 45 el 2 4 1 
Thomson....,. 43 15 2 ¥ 2 





A Korean correspondent of the Rikken Seito Shimbun 
stutes that on hearing that the American envoy had sue- 
ceeded, through the medium of the Japanese Minister, in 
entering into a provisional treaty with the Soul Govern- 
~ ment on the 8th May last, the ships of Russia, Britain 
and France then at Nagasaki had hasteued to the peniusula 
on a similar errand. 





According to official returns, from Yokohama, Tobe, 
Hokognyn, Fujisawa, Odawara and the environs, eleven. 
exses of cholera occurred on tho 1st instant. Up to that 
date, ont of ono hundred and eighty-two cases, one hundred 
aud efeven had proved fatal. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that on the 3rd instant a 


Google 


middle of August next, the Foreign Department has applied 
to the Naval Department for a vessel for the service of the 
Prince. ‘The paper adds that the Fuso Kan will probably 
be selected. 





A Japanese paper says that shipbuilding in Japauose 
style is so far giving place to foreign construction that by 
and by there will be no such thing as a junk oxcept in 
paintings. 


Mr. Itagaki ‘Taisuke lus been specially received by the 
Minister of the Household Department, whom the Tosa 
leader bogved to thank the Emporor for ITis Majesty's 
kindness in sending a special messenger aud a gift to him 
on the occasion of the recent outrage. Mr. Sanjo and 
General Yamagata have called upon Mr, [tagaki. 





The latest Korean intelligence furnished to the Hochi 
Shimbun states that several Americati men-of-war have 
arrived at Kanjo and that the chief through the medium 
of the Japanese Minister, has invited the Soul Govern- 
ment to enter into commercial intercourse with thoir coun- 
try. At last on the 22nd of tho 3rd month of the Koreau 
Calender (9th of May last) it was agreed that a provisional 
treaty shoul] be concluded.—A marriago in the Royal 
House having been completed, Bin Yeiyoku, an cminent 
official, was to leave for Japan at the end of the 3rd month 
and two or three subordinate officers were waiting for him 
in Fusan ; but his departure is supposed to have becn post- 
poned in consequence of the visit of the Arerican ships. 
It is expected that by the time of the opening of the port 
of Jinsen, which should take place in September next, the 
treaties with several other foreign countries will be con- 
cluded,‘and that consequently the Jupanese merchants will, 
if they remain in tho present condition of those in Fusan 
nnd Gensan, be unable to carry on any renumerative com- 
merce. Tlence they talk now of codperation, 





The gold watch offered for competition at the new 
“Creedmoor Rifle Gallery ”? was shot for last Saturday and 
won by Mr. Gilbert with 56 points out of a possible 65, 
He was well ‘pushed by the runner-up, Mr. C. Heldt, with 
a score of 58 points. 





During December and January last we published in tho 
Japan Weekly Mail wm epitome of Mr. Fukuzawa’s recent 
work, ‘Fiji-kogoto (“ Complaints of tho Time.”) Dr. Lorenz 
von Stein, Professor of Political Scionce ut the University 
of Vienna, has sent a letter together with his work 
“Denkschriften der Kniserlichen Academie dor Wissens- 
chaften, Philosophisch-Historische Classe,” to the author, 
who has forwarded, in return, to the Profossor a volume of 
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his ‘F1ji-kogoto. The subjoined is au exact copy of the 
epistle of Dr. L. von Stein :— 


Most HONOURED Sir :—I have read with the highest in- 
terest a very short relation of a great work published by you 
in the Japanese language on the public laws and the principal 
public questions in the Japan Weekly Mail. I am sure it 
would be of highest interest not only for all constitutional 
science, but also for the knowledge of Japan, if it were possible 
that a work of so high an importance, especially for the deve- 
lopment of the Japanese constitution, would be translated in 
the whole or at least in its principal parts into an European 
language. My honourable friends, Mr. Ida Iuzuru, late Am- 
bassador of Japan at Vienna, and Mr. Hongma, Chargé 
dA ffaires, have been so kind as to offer me to send my letter 
to you. I have in the latest time been much occupied with the 
researches ubout the Japanese history of laws and Japanese 
constitution, and I should be highly grateful if I could be of 
any use to propagate the knowledge of a people, that every 
body must respect in the highest degree, who know but 
anything about tho immense progress that Japan has made 
since most last seventeen years and that it is designed to make 
in future times in the great development of the Pacific Sea. 
I am member of the Academy of Science of Austrian and I 
allow me to send you our last publication, where you will find 
that some of my colleagues interest themselves earnestly for 
Japanese history. So I pray you to accept that publication 
and my letter as a sign of ny respect and aa the expression of 
my wish to know something more exact about your work ; I 
Shull be very grateful to you. 


Your most obedient, 
Dr. LORENZ VON STEIN, 


Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Vienna. 
To Mr, Fukusawa, Japan. 





The French man-of-war Villars arrived in Kobe during 
the evening of the 2ud instant. She left for Nagasaki on 
the following morning. 


‘The Hochi Shimbun states that, the Chinese Government 
being about to establish a consulate at Gensanshin, Koren, 
officials lately arrived at Shanghai from Peking on route to 
the peninsula. 





It is stated in the Tokiyo papers that a short time ngo 
at the neighbourhood of the house of a Mr. Soyon nt 
Hon-cho, Kochi, ‘losa province, wherein three spies from 
the Board of Metropolitan Police in Tokiyo were then 
lodging, a bamboo pole surmouuted by a dog’s head was 
discovered ; and at its foot the following notice was pla_ 
carded :— 

“You, human faced beasts, 
fathom the hearts of Southern 
you should be as much pitied for your folly as are you 
obnoxious in intention. You would do well to keep watch 
over your own heads and strive to preserve your lives. 


Otherwise punishmeut by the sword will sooner or latter full 
on you. 


will you venture to try to 
men such ns we? Indeed 


‘*‘ Executive Committec,of 
the Life-Sacrificing Party 
in the South.” 

28th of May, 1882. 





According to the Mainichi Shimbun, Mr. Nabeshima, 
formerly Minister to the Court of Rome, was told before 
his departure from his post that the Duke of Genoa would 
again visit Japan in the winter of this year. 


We learn that the Gunba-Kiyoku (Cavalry Bureau) has 
lately decided to hold races twice per month regularly 
at Toyama, and that the first meeting was held on the 3rd 
instant. 


According to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Jo Kohan and 
several other Korean gentlemen, who have lately come to 
Tokiyo, have been allowed to visit all the Government 
office. ‘They say they will stay in the capital for thirty 
days. The paper adds that Kin Giokkin, one of the party, 
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while he was in Kiyoto, applied to the local authorities to let 
a young Korean by nume Hen Suiko enter the silkworm 
rearing establishment there in order to become acquainted 
with the industry. . 





A ehort time ago we translated from the native papers a 
statement that Mr. Sudzuki, Secretary of the Japauese 
Legation at Paris, had absconded. Now, according to the 
Hochi Shimbun, he was discharged from the service on the 
Sth instant. 





Iu the Ishikawa-jima prison, ‘Tokiyo, thirteen cases, of 
which five proved fatal, of cholera occurred during the 
4th and Sth instant. 





The members of the Yokohama Rifle Association com- 
petod on ‘Tuesday at 800 yards for a prize presented by a 
wember, Mr. Bland proved the winner with,a score of 
29 points, Mr. Barnard being second with 23 points, 





With great regret we hear that cholera has spread to 
Yokosuka, in spite of the precautions taken by the authori- 
ties to prevent infection. The Govesnment had proclaimed 
a system of inspection of vessels arriving from ports where 
the disease has Leen declared ; but any such system un- 
supplemented by a strict surveillance of the land approaches 
is likely, as has happened ia this case, to prove futile. 





According to the Hochi Shimbun, the returns of trade in 
Fusan, Korea, during the three months ending in March 
last were as follows :— 


Imports, Exports, 
January ....06 see You 92,876.00......00. Yen 126,278.15 
February ......00. »» 85,215.90......... “ 89,528.00 
Mittchiisssacsseiacsics js 91,019.92... .0.000 » 74,634.90 





It is now said that His Imparial Highness Prince Arisu- 
gawa will start from Tokiyo for Russin on or about tho 
18th instant, 





In consequence of the proposed grand review to be held 
in the neighbourhood of the port of Shimidzu, Suruga, on 
the 14th or 15th instant Adwiral Ito nnd Rear-Admiral 
Nirei have been respectively appolutod Commanders of the 
Eastern and Western parties. ‘The umpire will be Admiral 
Nakamuda. 


The Hochi Shimbun publishes the following comparative 
return of arrivals and sales of tea in Yokohama and Kobe 
from the commencement of the new tea season to the end 
of May in the years 1881 and 1882 :— 

















1881. 
Arrivals. Sales. Balanco. 
Yokohama... 4,350,000 Kin. 3,935,000 Kin. 415,000 Kix. 
Kobe seeeeeere 1,750,000 99 1,725,000 93 25,000 op 
Total ...... 6,100,000 Kin. 5,660,000 Kin. 440,000 Xin. 
1882, 
Arrivals. Sales. Balance. 
Yokohama... 6,815,000 Kin. 6,295,000 Kin. 520,000 Kin. 
Kobe ....... »- 2,875,000 ,, 2,011,500 ,, 33,500 ,, 
Total...... 9,190,000 Kin. 8,806,500 Kin. 553,500 Kin. 


The increase in tho figures under these headings in the 
present year on comparison with those in last were : 


Yokohama... 2,465,000 Kin. 2,360,000 Kin. 105,000 Kin. 
Kobo ...00008. 625,000 616,500 8,500 


3? 39 99 


Total ...... 3,090,000 Kin. 2,976,500 Kin. 113,500 Kin. 
As many be geen from the above, the increase this year-is 
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in arrivals 3,090,000 Kin and in sales 2,976,500 Kin (iu 
value $1,000,000). 


Through the courtesy of the Agent of the O. & O. Com- 
pany we learn that the S. S. Oceanic arrived in San 
Francisco on May the 30th. Also that the §. 8. Arabic 
was expected to start thence on the 23rd, instead of the 
20th ulto. 





The Band of the Kiododans will play in the Bluff Gardens 
on ‘Tuesday next, from 5 to 7.30 in the afternoon. We are 
requested to state in this connection that, though the 
tickets of subscribers to the season’s -Promenade Concerts 
are headed “ Imperial Japanese Marine Band Concert,” 
yet they will cusure the holder’s entry to a// the Concerts, 
the cards having been printed when it was in contemplation 
to make arrangements with the Marine Band only. 





A Ticntsin correspondent of the Shanghai Mercury 

- writes that the China Merchant’s Steam Navigation Com- 

pany bas already arranged to run steamers from the Peiho 
port to Korea. 





Advices from Tientsin dated the 18th ultimo state that 
Sir Thomas Wade has gone to Peking, and that the opium 
question is settled, the Chinese at last conceding Tls. 110 
per chest. 





We learn from the Shanghai Courier that Li Hung 
Chang is indiguant at Commodore Schufeldt’s open letter, 
nud it is said will demand an explanation from the United 
States Government. It is rumoured in Chinese official 
quarters that the letter in question will produce some com- 
plications, and add to the unpleasantness that threatens to 
break out between China and the United States on the 
Chinese Immigration question. 


PEAR Oe wn wig eega ORT 


Mr. E. G. Vouillemont, Manager of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris Branch in Shanghai, arrived there in 
the Petho on the 25th ultimo. 





The U.S. corvette Swatara, with Commodore Shufeldt 
on board, returned to Shanghai ou the 26th of May from 
Korea, having left Soul on the 24th. Our Shanghai con- 
temporaries affirm that the United States treaty with Koren 
has been ratified, Tho United States will have a Minister 
and a Consul-General, besides Consuls in Koren. Admiral 
Ting, and MaKien Tzung, were to lenve Soul on the 24th 
for. Tientsin via Chefoo. The Japanese Minister to Korea 
has arrived at Soul, having come ina man-of-war. The 
officers aud men of the Swatura were kindly treated by the 
Koreans. The Swatara, with Commodore Shufeldt on 
board, was at Nagasuki at the date of the departure of the 
_ miuil thence, under orders to proceed to Hampton Roads by 
— way of the Suez Canal. 


Zar: 


2 YN ae Sabie ys 


According to the North China Daily News, il appears 
that the settlement of the American Treaty was effected at 
the port of Ren-shan, a little fishing-village on the coast, 

; six miles or so from tc town of that name, which is about 
half way. to Soul, the capital. The negotiations were 
. carried on between Commodore Shufeldt and the Commis- 
‘sioners at the town of Ren-shan itself, aud the treaty was 
signed in a tent erected for the occasion on a hill overlook- 
ing the Bay, where the U.S. corvette Swatara rode at 
anchor, The event was signalised by a salate of twenty- 
— one guns from the ship, and everything passed off ina very 
. friendly and harmonious manner. Commodore Shufeldt 
~ describes the people as quict aud amicable in their demea- 





‘ 
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nour—having uo doubt received official orders to that 
effect ; the soil appears fertile, the towns are tolerably 
clean and civilised, and the mineral resources possible. 
This, however, is subject to further investigation. The 
three ports opened by Treaty are Gensan, Fusan, and Ren- 
shan. Of these Fusan is the most promising. It Las a 
fine bay, which will be good for vessels, aud is well situ- 
ated as regards inland communication. It appears that the 
articles of import most likely to find a good market in 
Coren are foreign piece-goods, light hard-ware, such as 
scissors, razors, and such like, jewellery, clocks, and 
watches. ‘The specimens of Corean products that Com- 
modore Shufeldt has selected to take away comprise two 
boxes of medicine books, some native silkstuffs—a thin, 
coarse mnaterial of a red colour—some common grass-cloth, 
and another texture called  cotton-wood” cloth, the 
materials of which are not very well understood. The 
attitude of the Coreans toward Japan is not friendly ; the 
Japanese seltlers aro said to have beon tyrannical in their 
behaviour towards the natives, and the policy of the Japan- 
ese Government to be of a somewhat arbitrary character. 





We read that a series of experiments with the electric 
light is now being carried out at the Woosung Forts, It 
is presumed that the trials aro made to test the power of 
the light for signalling purposes—flashes being repeatedly 
sent and replied to from some other spot—Dzoong-ning. 
The beams of lights as seen from an olovated position in 
Shanghai, are described as magnificent. One night, the 
lights were thrown over the entrance to the river, the town 
of Woosung, aud the men-of-war lying there. The lights 
are are lights produced by Siemens’s dynamo machines, and 
the lamps are provided with Fresnel holophote lenses 
and graduated vertical and horizontal arcs. Mr. Bishop, 
the Superintendeut of the Imperial torpedo factory, at the 
Kiangnan Arsenal, is conducting the experiments which 
probably will not be concluded for some weeks. 





The Shanghai Mercury tells the story of a horrible 
tragedy enacted on Woosung River. The dead body ofa 
Chivaman was washed ashore at Woosung one morning, 
and alive Chinaman who managed to reach the shore near 
the Fort gives a strange tale. It appears that a native pas- 
senger boat, sailing from Ningpo to Shanghai, had two 
young men among her fiassengers, who were coming from 
Ningpo to see the wonders of the foreign settlements. One 
of them had over $40 and the other $90 to meet their ex- 
penses on their trip to Shanghai; and thefact of their 
having so much money became known to others on board. 
When the passenger boat was near the Red Buoy, the two 
young men were seized by some others, and their money was 
taken from them ; their tails were tied together, and they 
were told that if they wanted an easy death they had bet- 
ler get over the side of the boat; if not, they would be 
murdered. They were then thrown overboard, and one 
managed to reach the shore alive, the dead body of the other 
being washed ashore, as above stated. 





Mr. Takezoye, Japanese Consul at Tientsin, was a pas- 
senger hither on board the Magoya Maru from China. 
With reference to his return, the Hiogo News says :— 


From private sources we have received some reliable in- 
formation which explains the apparent anomaly of the long 
ipending Leochoo question having been brought to a satis- 
| factory termination by Mr. ‘Takezoye, the Japanese Consul 
lat Lientsin, after the conspicuous failure achieved by the 
;special Envoy commissioned to negotiate the matter on 
| behalf of this country. Mr. Takezoye, we are told, has a 
perfect kuowledge of the Chinese language, and is destitute 
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of the arbitrary, aggressive manner which the highly 
polished diplomats of the Celestial Empire fiud so re- 
pugnant to their ideas of propriety. At all cvonts Mr. 
Takezoye is held in grent esteom both by the Mfluential Li 
Hung-chang and the Tsung-li Yamen, and has succeeded in 
arranging a disagreeable piece of business which might 
have caused Japau much trouble hereafter. 

The ratification of the compact by the Government of 
Tokio is, we believe, all that remnins to be done, and with 
that object in view the negotiator is now a passenger in 
Ahe Nagoya-maru for the capital. 





The Fiji Shimpo says that, although cholera continues to 
spread in Yokohama, and the Government is naturally in 
n state of great anxiety, and wishes to enforce strict quaran- 
tine regulations when necessnry, yet it encounters the 
opposition of the Foreign representatives, and soon. The 
Fiji Shimpo, in comments which it is not necessary to quote 
at full, appears to be unaware that Yokohama is the only 
Japanese port nb present infected; and that the United 
States and French Ministers, at least, have directed their 
nationals to abide by the Japanese quarantine regulations— 
the former official unconditionally, and the latter, until 
further orders, in| ports visited by vessels coming from 
Yokoliama, and as regards-those vessels only, 





On the evening of the 10th instant there will be a grand 
display of fireworks on the Sumida river near the Riogoku 
bridge, Tokiyo. 





H.1.J. M.S. Tsu4uba Kan, which left here for New 
Zealand in the course of March Jast, arrived safely at 
Melbourne on the 6th instant. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that, from the 30th of 
May Inst to the 8th instant, twenty-six cases of cholera, 
of which eleven proved fatal, have occurred in Tokiyo. 
Among the patients was the wife of a noble, Mr. Nishiki- 
ori, who was atiacked on the last mentioned date, but is 
expected to recover. In addition to these cases, in the 
saine period, forty-seven, of which twelve terminated fatally, 
declared themselves in the Ishikawa-jima prison. The 
some paper adds that, on the 7th instant,an Indian named 
Isubhoy, at No. 80, “and seven other strangers in the 
foreign settloment of Yokohama were attacked by cholera. 
Three of these patients died. In consequence 
of this outbrenk, resident foreigners generally have held a 
niceting to deliberate upon measures of prevention.” 





It is true that the Indian Mahomedan dealer, Isabhoy, 
a resident in one of the houses on No. 80, was attacked by 
cholera on the night of the Gth ; but at the time of writing 
this paragraph he is still alive, and likely to recover. An- 
other ‘ foreign ” case was (hat of a Manila man, who was 
taken ill and died at the end of last month. The other 
cases alluded to have, simply, not occurred, Nor has there 
been any “meeting of foreigners,” generally ; inasmuch 
as “foreigners” generally are taking proper precautions 
and entertaining no dread of infectien. Wo happen to 
know that the Acting English Consul is doing all he can 
to promote measires for the isolation of cases, should they 
occur among his nationals, and for the arrest of the disease, 
in which measures, we believe, he is working in concert 
With his confreres, 





It is mentioned that a Mr. Matsuda and another shizoku 
of Kagoshima Ken, intend establishing an extensive com- 
pany at tho port of Nawa, Riu Kiu, with the view to 
encourage the productions of that island and to develop its 
Commerce With the muiulaud aud forcign countries, At 
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first. its capital was fixed at three hundred thoasand yen ; 
but since official sanction has been given for its formation 
many wealthy merchants in Kagoshima havo joined it and 
more than double the amount proposed is said to have been 
subscribed already. 





The Choya Shimbun mentions a rumour to the effect that 
more than thirty officials of han-nin rauk, and above, will 
shortly be sent to Kiushiu on special business, and that the 
prefects and secretaries of different localities in that divi- 
sion of the Empire, who are now in Tokiyo, will hurry 
back to their respective posts. 





In view of the strategical importance of Tsushi-ma 
Island, between Kiushin and Korea, to Japan, a Japanese 
garrison will be stationed there as soon as possible. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that Jately many litho- 
graphic portraits and facsimiles of old pictures and writings, 
documents, ete., have been made in the Government Printing 
Office, and that three alvums containing the collection have 
been forwarded to the Imperial TIousehold Department. 
One album has also een sent to General Grant, 





The Emperor was expected to return to Tokiyo from the 
Shimosn farm yesterday (tho 9th inst.) His Majesty 
will perhaps attend the race meetings to be held in the 
Nursery garden at Mitn, to-morrow. 





According to the Mainichi Shimbun, the Toyo Shakai-to 
(Oriental Socialists) at Shimabara, Hizen, who have been 
much talked about in the native papers recently, held a 
general meeting in the Koro-ji temple on the 20th of May 
Inst. One delegate for each place from Tokiyo, Osaka, 
Niigata and Snga, three from Kamishiro, four from Naga- 
saki and many hundred Shimabara-men were present. 
After long discussion the fellowing rules were agreed 
upon :— ae 

1.—Onur party shall make meralily the rule of our life 
avd conversation. 

2.—Our object shall be the greatest happiness of the 
community. 

3.—Our principle shall be equality in self-government. 

Tho Mainichi fears that this party will attain vast influ- 
ence. 





On the 8th instant the Tokiyo liberal organ Fijt Shimpo 
was suspended by order of the Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police ; and No. 83 (published on the 7th) and any subse- 
quent issues were declarcd suppressed, ‘Lhe suspension is 
no doubt attributable to a leading article which appeared 
in No. 83, with the introduction :— ‘The Government, 
by suspecting individuals, has alienated its political friends, 
and converted them into political enemies, and thus has 
encouraged an increasingly antagonistic fecling between 
officials nnd people. So far as the tendencies of the official 
nud private classes are at present concerned it cannot 
be expected that a National Assembly can be opened 
amicably.” The article in question was the twelfth of n 
series intituled “ On Oligarchical Government conducted by 
men of the old influential claus,” which began to appear 
on the 17th of May Iast. In the part published on 
the 7th instant the wriler says that the policy of an 
oligarchical Government seems ‘ sometimes strong, some- 
times wenk : sometimes slow and sometimes rapid. The 
reason why it becomes tardy and wenk is becaugo its spirit 
grows weary—a fact which is attributable itself to au 
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American. Petre/—Stars and Stripes. 


Bow.—S. B. Samuels .....++. sgubeessbaceeusaen, 
2.—C. E, Churchill | 
3.—H. S. Van Burren os... scssceccesee coves 

Stroke.s—-F. W. Samuels sessacannencennennsesess| 
Cox.—M. Lovell  ...cccccccssevesceseeeee, 


Naturally an immense amount of interest eulered upon 
the Internntional Race, and our tipster was far from wrong 
in saying that it was difficult to place the betting. The 
English and Scotch crews paddled up, while the Americans 
elected to be tcwed along to the starting point. An ex- 
cellent start was effected ; the American crew leading with 
n stroke of 32%, the English with 30, and the Scotch pulling 
29, ‘The English crew quickly gained tho lend ; and after 
the half milejit was evident that they had the race in their 
hands. At this juncture they were pulling 293 to Scot- 
land's 29, while America, now Inst, was inaking just over 
31. ‘The last crew pulled so well that they have little 
to regret nt having to be content with third place ; in fact 
their mugnificent spurt ut the creek deserves all the 
encomiums bestowed on it. It was, however, unavuiling, 
and the English crew won a capitally contested race by 
three lengths in 8m. 30s. 


absence of a sense of justice. In point of fact, the 
Kaitakushi question Inst yoar furnished a fair example 
of the various changes in the policy of the Government 
within the brief space of three months. Perhaps it then 
stopped half way, simply because it felt that it was in the 
wrong. Nevertheless, its change of policy served, uot to 
appense tho popular mind, but to confirm its sentiment of 
suspicion, inasmuch as those who at first doubted whether 
the proposed mensures were ill-advised were convinced 
only of their injastice by the mero fact of their revocation. 
Moreover, as the change was effected within three mouths, 
people looked to see another tergiversation within a like 
period.” Referring to the resignation of Mr. Okuma and 
other high officials in the middle of October last, the 
writer holds that the Government pursued a false policy in 
suspecting not only those gentlemen, but the public gene- 
rally, of sinister designs, and in instituting o useless nud 
vexatious system of perquisition and espionage. By these 
menns political amity was converted iuto political hostility. 
On this theme he expatiates at considerable length, instan- 
cing the growing discord between the Government and 
people : the augmenting restlessness of the local assemblies 
throughout the countrys; and he concludes with the 
expression of the belief that, local assemblics and a na- 
tional Parliament being in their nature the same, so long 
as the existing feeling between the official and the citizen 
classes shall continue to obtain, there is no chance of 
the amicable establishment of a National Representative 
Assembly. 
























No. 3.—Juntor DovusiE Scuryts.—One Mile, 
Swullow—Black and Maroon. 


Bow.—F. Frischling PYUPMIL TI eee 
Stroke.—W. Sutter ..... avsenerinees cccccccevecccceors FL 
Cox.—M. Lovell .ccccscccrcccccccecs caves 


Moorhen—Peacock Blue aud Old Gold. 


Bow.—A. C. Read Cece cence cease eeseesnesees seoees® 
Stroke.—W. C. Bing .....--.-e0- eedsensacwseqasdaieoer 
Cox.—S. D. Hepburn ......seeececeees sad 


Another good start was effected, and a most exciting 
race ensued. The AMoorhen started at 30, and her op- 
ponent at 28 strokes per minute. This rate they kept at 
steadily, until the balf mile was reached, whea the former 
crew, now over a length abead, had fallen off to 27%, the 
latter maintaining their former steady 28. Gradually and 
pluckily the Swallow crept up, and encouraged by en- 
thusinstic cheers from the accompanying steam launches 
over-hauled her antagonists and a splendid race ensued 
until by a great mishap, Bing broke his right hand rowlock 
(after catching a crab, by-the-bye) and the race was over, 
However, the result was not affected by this accident. 
—Time 10m. 3s. 


No. 4.—Crampion Pair Oars,—One Mile. Laprgs’ 


PouRSE. 








YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING CLUB. 


REGATTA. 


Tuesday, 6th of Fune, 1882. 


Nothing could have been mere successful thau the 
Regatta of yesterday. The high wind which prevailed in 
the morning subsided before the events began. The wea- 
ther was beautiful, and the racing excellent. ‘The boat- 
house had been most tastily decorated with hangings, flags, 
evergreens, flowers aud trophies, and a great number of 
ladies graced the scene with thoir presence, His Ex- 
cellency Sir Harry Parkes and his daughters were 
spectators. 


Mallard—Black and Yellow. 


Bow.—W. W. Till .......... Seisncaven aaa 
Stroke.—J. T. Bong ...ccecees cssseceeeces sonoeeee od 
Cox.—A. W. Glenmicceccccccssccssereeees 
Widgeon—Red and White. 


No. 1.—Gies oF aLt Descrietions.— Two Miles. First 
Prize, $20 ; Second Prize Stakes. 


° ° = n ae Bow.—C. E. Fenner eeeeee Ceeeeerertteee Bee evavee 
Ce ee Stroke 2G Hamilton arecicts tears cst ly 
Ichiban, Six-onv yy ssscccseccccccsccccccccversseeee Cox.—5. D. Hepburn «++... eae 

A good start was effected, /chiban immediately going to Swallow—Blue. 
the front, which position she kept till the Pacific Mail Bow.—F. H. Bull oe ee ea 
wharf, when Patience teok first place. On passing the Stroke.—H. C. Litehfield PTOTTTTTTE TITEL jveneere 
stake boat she was 25 secs. ahead of tho four oared bout, Cox.— Ee. Abbott... seeeessssreeersessseeee 


and increasing her lead by every stroke in the pull home 
won from No. 7, by 1.57, Ichiban being at least half a mile 
in the rear. 


The Ladies’ Purse brought out three competitors, who 
after a little delay got away well together. ‘The Aallara 
quickly forged ahead, and at the half mile had the race easily 
in hand having pulled a stendy 33 throughont. The 
Swallow stopped near the creek, hopelessly out of it, al- 
though their stroke was 33 to 32 throughout. The Mallard 
got in a winner by eight seconds, Time 9 min. 32 secs. 


No. 2.—INTERNATIONAL Fours.—QOue Mile. 
EneuisH. Seagull—Red and While. 
Buow.—C. E. Fenner ...cccccccccccccccces sesccees, 


2—H. C. Litehfield......... PN en ete ene After the race, Miss Parkea presented to the winners their 
8.—F. H. Bull ....... Ree er ara IS | prizes with the customary congratulations, which were 
Stroke,—W. W. Till....ccccocsseseee resheeiaawisieae duly acknowledged. 


Cox.—A. W. Glenn ..ccccccccccccccees 


No. 5.—Cxius Fours.—One Mile. 
-Scotcn. Curlew—Blue and White. 


Se ea oe Seagull—White. 
OW. —J. Leckin..ssssses sssesseesessenceseenens His es Vi vailti, a cienectevouneanes sshecueeaie 
ae a eocccccccce Ceccvccvocecccses @erecces ae R. EH. MacClatchie eoceceeaseee .osees 
Str k —- 1 amilton COC Coe Dee HORTODETE GEdEEE LOSERS 2 8.—M. Ostermayer erecceseeeeteeoces ceoeerese l 
roKe.—e. ° Bong.. intaatiaid sesecesegeereereeceseveeses Stroke.—F. Frischling eevveescnce ecccneceveveseccoes 


Cox.—F, W. Play fair eosessece ‘evcecaee Cox.—M. Lovell PET TTT ee 
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——SSSMM09M0nmummmmmeeeemememee eee 
Curlew—Red and Black. = Bee oe Bive. | . 
P—V. do Bavier c.sccesscsseccsssossenes saves 
eee "DT. R. H. MeClatchio ws scence | 
3.—W. C. BIG? “ssskicccecevevegscengecssaieia 2 8.—J. Gorman ......ce00- snaseas peveewsbesiecas., ~2 
Stroke.—J. Walter ..... danecetakceiedvende Gudvences Stroke,—Jas. last a ace 
Cox.—M. H. R. Hatrisecccc.se-.. 55.5. } ; aaa pi eeren aie Cae . 
roug ‘esulting ove. ‘Time 
Petrel—Red Cross. Pe vi ent race throughout resulting as a 
Bow.—V. de Bavicr ......... Set er genes : At the termination of the races, the prizes wore distri- 
ae A tei See ie a ae buted to the various fortunate winners by Miss Van Buren, 
Stk-—HE Gorman “irecrwras ocean)” [bo aetompanial each presentation wi afew wel ehovn 
Cox.—S. D. Hepburn...... Sips de Senate enn words. Cheers were loudly demanded, and more loudly 


given, for her, the ladies aud so on, and one of the most 
successful regattas ever seen in Yokohama came to an end. 


The Club Fours produced three very equally balanced 
crews. A long delay occured as the Petre/’s Coxwain did 
not turn up; but at last they got off, the Petre/ going 82 
against Seagull’s.31 and Curlew’s 324. At the half mile 
the timos were respectively 284, 32, and 32. The Seagulls 
coxwain evidently saw that he had the race, and after what 
seemed to us risking it rather (oo much, won a magni- 
ficont contest in 8 min, 46 secs, only 5 seconds nhend of the 
next boat. 








—-- —— — 





ETING REGULATIONS. 


IupertaL Decree No. 27 oF THE Privy CounciL, 


It is hereby notified that the Pablic Meeting Regulations 
promulgated by Imperial Decree No. 12 in the 4th month 
of the 18th year of Meiji are altered and augmented as 
follows, and that Imperial Decree No. 56 of the 12th month 
of the same year is abolished :-— 

[Those clauses which are italicized below remaining 
unchanged are not prescribed in the present Decree ; but 











PUBLIC ME 


No. 6.—Cramrion Doun.e ScuLtts.—One Mile. 
Committee Cup. 
Black and White. 


Bow.—C. E. FONNer...seeeeeessesseveeeneeens a HH I supply them in order to make the ordinance coinplete in 
Stroke.—J. T. Bong ..........0. sliadvdetpasadeadsiare its present form :—Translator.] a 

Red. 1.—Whosoever intends to assemble the public in order to 

Bow.—F. V. Snimuiels  ......ccccccccscceccecoccee lecture, or deliberate, upon any matter rderring to politics 

Stroke.—G. Hamilton ...cccccscssesccceseccoeceoes "}2 must, three days before the meeting, in the name of the con- 


vener, president or director of the gathering, obtain sanction 
rom, the Police authorities within whose jurisdiction it is 
to be held, the subjects of the lectures or deliberations, the 
names and addresses of the lecturers or debaters, and the site 
and date of the meeting. | 

2.—Any one organizing an associntion, Wishing to 
lecture or deliberate upon political subjects, no matter 
under what name, shall, previously, inform the police 
authorities concerned of” the name, rules and site, and . 


The next event, the Champion Double Sculls, brought 
ont two boats. A good start was again effected. Bong 
took the lend, rowing 28 against Hamilton’s 27. At the 
half-mile Boag was rowiug 26, well in himself, to Hamilton’s 
29. On approaching the winning post, Hamilton crept 
up, but his boat steered wild and lost the race. ‘Time 9m. 


No. 7.—Junior Pain Oars.—Ono Mile, 
Black and Maroon. 


Bow.—F. Frischling sesseesenansaansarvasceeeseee) shall furnish a list of the names of its members. Any 
( Pp: change proposed to be made in the rules, or increase 
Stroke. W. G. Bing eeeesses Caeeoeecosbeeocenessseseos +1 . . *,e 
: or decrease of the members shall, in like manner, be notified. 
Cox.—S. D. Hepburn eres | Zh . ev °@ e . e,e ° 
o the inquiries made by the police authorities at the time 
Red. of the information being forwarded to them, explanatious 
Bow.—J. B. Maxwell.....cccccccccscssescsessccecs ) shall be given in regard to all matters whatsoever referring 
Stroke. —W. Sutter eeces @ eee eereedeenescee: coucesoes -2 to the organization of the Society. 
Cox.—M. Lovell...........ccecscece. euavak ) Iu case an association such as is referred to in the 


For the Junior Pair Oars an ensy victory was antici- 
pated for Frischling’and Bing ; but, al though that pair won, 
the race came very near being a dead hent, 


preceding clause, or any other affiliation, intends to hold a 
meeting in order to lecture or deliberate upon politics, the 
course provided in Article 1 shall be observed. 

3.—/n regard to any meeting in which the subject of 
lectures or debates, the number of the lecturers or debaters, 
the place\and date are regulated, information thereof shall be 


Following this came the race CLun v. CoMMITTER, the 
crews beiug as follows :— 


CLus. forwarded to, and sanction obtained from the police authori- 

Bow.—H. J. Hawkins .....c..ccecccccce ss conten ties three days before the opening of the first meeting ; and 

2.—E. Fischer ..........0...... Sided Meets similar information need not be sent in Jor the regular 

3.—G. M. Ostermayer .......ecccsccesees oose 1 meetings thereafter. But Article 1 shall be conformed with 

Stroke.—J. Gorman ........ eee aren Betta when any change is made in the conditions detailed above. 

Cox.—F, W. Playfair ...... secee eat) | 4.—The police authorities concerned shall not give 

Comncens their sanction, or shall withdraw it after it is granted, 

: in case the meeting or association is, through the informa- 

Bow.—Yeend Duer SCieeenseeeeeseUeewes « easseene } tion furnished as prescribed in Articles 1, 2 and 3, doemed 

2.—W. W. Till...ee-e00e eteea's aiedepdedaeaeeases | injurions to the public peace. 

3.—H. iC. Litehfield........cccccecs A AD 2 5,—The police authorities shall send officials in uniform, 

; Stroke.—QJ. Tr. Bong ...... Cece reese veveesene seesueens | to the place of meeting. Such tid will examine the 
Cox.—J. Rickett .......0., remanence evidence of the official sanction and attend the meeting. 


The Club got away with the lead, after agood start, and 
at the Pacific Mail Wharf were hearly a length ahead ; 
the Committee now pet on a splendid spurt, which was 
responded to, however, by the other boat, which won easily 
amid great excitement and applause. ‘Time 9m. 3s. 


No. 9.—Tae Scratcn Fours (Half 9 mile) produced 
only two crews as below :— 


The police officers shall have their choice of seats, and 
information shall be furnished to them on any subject into 
which they may choose to inquire. 

6.—The police officials in attendance may dissolve the 
meeting when evidence of the official sanction ts not produced 
on demand: when lecturers or deliberators go beyond the 
subjects mentioned in the information: when the discourses 
are found to have any tendency to tempt or allure people into 


WHITE. crimes or delicts, or may be deemed prejudictal to the public 

Bow.—F. Vivanti ................ iceereearwiaees e tranquillity ; or when those who, from their positions are 

2.—G. H. Scidmoro .......0..csecceeecccccce. prohibited from attending these meetings, do not obey the 
B.m—M. Ostermayer ..........esseeseceeceee eee ] police when ordered to leave. 

Stroke.—E. Fischer :.............. SbsacaGeeaiewee | Should’ the authorities order tho dissolution of any 

Cox.—F. W, PUY SAR xsehs tascreieeewses assembly under the preceding clause, the local Profect or 
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Governor (or in Tokiyo, the Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police) may probibit the orators of that meeting from 
publicly lecturing, or discussing politics in that jurisdiction, 
for a period not Jonger than one year. Further the 
association may be dissolved, if necessary. And again, the 
Home Minister can, if he deem it expedient, prohibit the 
Jecturer from delivering public discourses anywhere, throu- 
ghout the country, for a term not exceeding one year. 

7.—All naval and military men now on active service or 
in the first and second reserves, police officers, teachers and 
pupils of all Government, public and private schools, appren- 
tices agricultural and industrial pursuit must not attend any 
meeting where polities form the subject of address or delt- 
beration. Neither can they become members of any polttical 
association. 

8.—No political association, intending to lecture or deli- 
berate upon politics, may advertize a synopsis of the 
discourses, excilu the public by sending ont committee 
or circulars, establish branches, or correspond and join 
tozether with other similar societies. 

9.—Open-air lectures or debates upon political subjects are 
hereby prohibited. 

10.—J/f a meeting shall be held, without the permission 
mentioned in article 1 being first obtained, the convener shall 
- be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty ai:d not less than two 

yen, or to simple imprisonment not exceeding three months 
and not less than eleven days. The person who lent the 
place of meeting, the president, general managers, lecturers 
and debaters, shall severally be liable to a fine not exceedin 
twenty and not less than two yen and every breach of pe 
3 shall be punished in like manner. 

11.—In case the information is, in defiance of the second 
clause of Article 2, not forwarded to the police authorities, 
nor explanations given of the matters referred to, the head 
of the association will be punished by a fine of from two to 

twenty yen. When perjured evidence or untrue explana- 
tion is given, in addition to the fine above mentioned, im- 
prisonment for a period from eleven days to three months 
can be ordered. 
12.—When, in defiance to the provisions of Article 5, 
tle police officials are refused admission, or the sents re- 
quired for them are not supplied, the convener, president, 
director, and general managers are liable to be fined from five 
to fifty yen cach, or to Le punished with simple imprisonment 
fora period from one month toone year. Similar sentences 
will be pronounced against those who have not answered 
Mquiries from police officials, or Lave given false ex- 
plauations.- A fine of from ten to one hundred yen or 
simple imprisonment for a period from two months to two 
years will be imposed in such cases on any one who has 
infringed this article twice. 

13.—When the persons assembled at any meeting are 
ordered by the police officiats in attendance to disperse, every- 
one refusin? to do so shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 

twenty and not less than two yen, or to be imprisoned for 
not more than six months and not less than eleven days. 
14.— For every breach of article number 7, the convener 
and president of a meeting, or the head and general managers 
of a society, will be severally liable to a ‘e not exceeding 
twenty ard less than two yen, or to be imprisoned for not 
more than three months and not less than eleven days. 
the offence committed shall be considered aggravated, the so- 
ciety may be y ed altogether ; and Should any persons, 
in breach of Article 8, enter into the membership of a soci- 
ety, or attend a meeting, they shall each be liable toa fine 
not exceeding twenty and not less than two yen. 

15.—For every breach of article number 8, the promoter 

and president of a meeting, head and general managers 
of a_ society, shall each be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty and not less than five yen, or to be im- 
prisoned not more than one year or less than one month. 
In addition, the society will L suppressed, and all persons 
found implicated ina breach of the said article will be liable, 
to a similar punishment to that hereinbefore provided. Any 
person who shall compel another to join a society, or who has 
been previonsly convicted of a breach of article number 8, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred and not 
less than ten yen, or to be imprisoned for not more than two 
years and not less than two months. The president and 
directors shall also be prohibited from forming or joining any 
other society for a term of not more than Tue years or not 
less than one year. 
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16.—The police officials may, when they deem it neces- 
sary for the maintenance of public peace, attend scientific 
or any other public meetings. Should they be refused admis: 
sion, the objectors are liable te be punished according to 
Article 12, 

Should political subjects be introduced into a scientific 
meeting the offenders will be punished in conformity with 
Article 10. 

17.—When, in the case prescribed in the preceding 
Article, the proceedings nre deemed injurious to the public 
peace, the offenders will be punished according to Article 6. 

18.—When the Minister of Flome Affairs deems any as- 
sociation or meeting prejudicial to the public peace, he may 
permanently suspend it. In caso his order is not complied 
with, or the association or meeting secretly continues 
in existence, the offenders can be fined from ten to one 
hundred yen each, or be punished with simple imprison- 
ment for a period of from two months to two years. 

19.—These regulations do not hold good in regard to 
such public meetings as are inaugurated by law. 

By Imperial Order. 


(Signed) Sanyo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State. 
C sy YaMADA AKIYOSHI, 


Minister of Home Affairs. 
The 8rd day of the 6th month, the 15th year 
of Meiji (3rd of June, 1882.) 
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TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM OF KOREA. 








The Fiji Shimpo publishes the following copy of the 
draft of the treaty (written in Chinese characters) lately 
coucluded by Commodore Shufeldt with Korea, through, 
so the paper says, the intervention of the Pekiug Govern- 
ment. 

The Kingdom of Korea and the United States of 
America, beiug desirous to place the relatious between the 
two countries on an intimate and friendly footing, and to 
facilitate commercial intercourse between their respective 
people, the Plenipotentiaries named by the King of Korea 
aud by the President of the United States of America, after 
having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, and found them to be in good and due form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following Articles :— 

Article I.—Korea is a dopendency of the Middle Kin- 
gdoin ; but henceforth both domestic administration and 
foreign intercourse are under her absolute management. 
Now the Kingdom of Koren and the United States of 
America having plainly recognized and mutually conclnded 
this, the King of Korea approves every article in this treaty, 
using the conventional expressions employed by an inde- 
dent country, aud the President of the United States of 
America recognizes the relation of Korea with China as 
the latter’s dependency and shall not interfere with them 
permanently. 

Article II.—Thore shall be perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the King of Korea and the President 
of the United States of America, and between their 
respective peoples. In the event of any partial or ar- 
rogant proceedings on the part of subjects of one of the 
two countries, the fact shall be at once communicated to 
the Government concerned: either country shall mutaally 
help the other to obtain redress ; and the question shall be 
adjusted in such a manner as may be best for both, in ac- 
cordance with practical friendship. 

Article ITI.—After the commercial and friendly treaties 
are concluded, Diplomatic Agents of both countries may 
reside at the capital cities of each other ; aud the appoint- 
went of their Consular officers, to any of the open ports, shall 
be at the free choice of the power concerned. Such 
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officinls resident in the territory of cither country shall 
have intercourse with the officials of the other on an equal 
footing. ‘Ihe Diplomatic Agents and Consuls of both 
countries shall receive every consideration ; and shall be 
mutually treated as Government. functionaries of the 
most favoured nations. But the Consuls of one country 
must indispensably obtain the approval of the Government 
of the other, in testimony of their position. The Consuls 
must in nll eases be bond fide Government officials ; and 
must in no respect be interested in trade, or participate 
therein. ‘This rule must apply even to countries which 
are unrepresented by Consuls of their own nationality ; they 
may not employ merchants to act as Consuls on their 
behalf. But in such case the local authorities, or the 
American Minister to Korea may act on their behalf in 
conformity with the terms of this treaty. If the views of 
the Korean and American officinls do not agree the written 
convention may be revised. 

Article 1V.—Should any American vessel in Korea, or 
in the neighbouring seas, be in distress through bad wenther 
or be destitute of provisions, coal or wator, in any spot dis- 
tant far from au open port, she may be allowed to anchor 
at any place for refuge, or for the purchases of equipment. 
The expense, if any, for repairs of the ship shall be defray- 
"ed by the master. The local authorities shall treat Ler 
with sympathy, render every possible assistance, and sup- 
ply her demands. In case a vessel in such circumstances 
at an unopened port, should secretly make trade, she may 
be seized and her merchandize confiscated. When any Ame- 
rican vessel is wrecked on the Korean coast and the local 
authorities hear of it, they shall immediately publish the 
matter, take steps to rescue her crew and supply them 
with provisions, etc. Next, both ship and cargo shall be 
taken under official protection, information shall be forward- 
ed tothe nearest Consul, the ship-wrecked people shall 
be returned to their own country and the ship and ap- 
purtenances shall be recovered. All the expenses incurred 
for these purposes shall be repaid either by the ship-owner 
or by the American Government. 

Article V.—The lives and property of Americans residing 
in Koren, who conduct themselves with propriety and 
observe the Jaws, shall be protected by the Korean local 
authorities in lien of the Awerican authorities, from fraud, 
contumely, loss and damage. Should any evil-disposed per- 
sons attempt to destroy or damage the houses or property of 
Americans, when communication is made by the Consul to 
the local authorities, the latter shall institute strict research 
and investigation, and punish the offenders with the utmost 
rigor of the law. In case Koreans are found guilty 
of fraud or contumely to the prejudice of Americans, 
they shall be «lealt with by the Korean authorities 
and be punished in conformity with the Korean laws. 
Should Americans, no matter whether on board merehant- 
vessels or on Innd, be guilty of fraud, contumely, distur- 
bance, loss or damage &c., to the peril of the life and pro- 
perty of Koreans, they shall be brought before the Consuls 
or other resident officials of America, and be tried and pu- 
nisked according to American laws. ,When any dispute 
avises between Koreans and Americans in the kingdom of 
IXorea, it shall be investigated by the officiala of the nation- 
ality to which the defendants belong, according to their 
own laws, and the plantiffs’ authorities may send officials 
to attend the investigation. Judges and (foreign) officials 
shall always treat one anothor with courtesy, and when 
the officials in altendance dosire to make inquiries, or 
to sift the evidence, they shall be allowed to do so. In 
the ovent of their deeming the decision pronounced by 
tho Judges inequitable, they may enter a protest—wiuutely 
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stating their grounds of objections—which shall be finally 
decided upon by representatives of America and Korea in 
concert. When at some future day Korea has framed new 
laws and codec of procedure which America shall fiud of 
equal justice with her own, the judicial power of American 
officials in Koren shall be withdrawn ; and all Americaus 
living within the boundaries of Korea shall thereafter be 
amenable to tho jurisdiction of the local authorities. 

Article VI.—Korean merchants and their ships visiting 
America for purposes of trade, shall pay all duties, tonnage 
dues, and other expenses, whatsoever, on the seale of the 
U. S. Customs Tariff, Korea being trented as the most 
favored nation, and no differential tariff being imposed’ 
against her. American merchants and ships visiting Korea 
shall pay the duties imposed by Korea, which country 
shall retnin the absolute right of assessment. Import and 
export duties, Custom Houses, prevention of smuggling, 
&e., shall all be controlled in conformity with regulations 
framed by the Korean Government, the same being duly 
communicated te the American officials, who will see mean- 
while that their nationnls comply with the terms of the 
brief tariff concluded and agreed upon as follows :— , 

1.—Import duties on necessaries of life shall not exceed 
eleven percent: on luxuries, such as foreign liquors, 
tobacco, clocks, &c., thirty per cent: both ad valorem. 

2.—Export duty on + 3 #9 (do-shitsu-ro, a kind of 
betel) shall not exceed 5 por cent ad valorem. 

3.—All foreign goods which have paid all import dues 
and charges shall not be subject to further imposts whe- 
ther in transit or in port. 2 

4.—American ships, visiting Korean open ports, shall 
pay five eilver sen per ton of tonnage. 

Article VII.— Koreans may live, at their option, 
throughout America, rent or purchase tenements aad 
houses, open shops, and may deal in any production, 
article of manufacture, and non-probibited commodity. 
Americans visiting Koren many at their choice live 
anywhere within the limits of the treaty ports, aud 
rent houses, appartments, or ground ewhereon to 
erect residences. For their commerce or other pursuits, 
they shall be allowed to deal in any of the national 
produce, manufactures, and other non-prohibited mer- 
chandize. But they must not be exacting iu their claim for 
the ground. - They will pay rent in accordance with a rate 
to be fixed by Korea, but the land shall still remain the 
property of the Korean Government, The territory set 
apart in its domivions for the purpose, shall to all intents 
be controlled by the American officials, yet shall not 
be alienated from the jurisdiction of the Korean local 
authorities. American merchants shall not be allowed to 
transmit to, aud sell in, the iuterior any kind of foreign 
goods. Nor shall they be pormitted to travel in the 
interior for the purpose of purchasing native produce, or 
to transport Korean commodities from one port to another. 
Porsons transgressing this ordinance will forfeit their goods 
so purchased or transported, avd be punished by their 
Consul. 

Article VIII.—Korea and the United States mutually 
agree and conclude that the merchants of either country 
shall not be permitted to import foreign opium into the 
port of the other. Further, merchants of either country 
who may have thus introduced aud trausported, even for a 
third country, opium of its prodaction, no matter whe- 
ther they have employed ships of their own or any other 
untionality, shall be prohibited by their own Governments, 
from so doing in future, and, also, be severely punished. 


Article IX.—Should it be at any time apprehended that 
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a scarcity of food may be experienced in Korea, the Mo-|order that they msy be thoroughly kuown and universally 


narch may for a time prohibit the export of rice. In 
such event, the American officials, notified by the local 
authoritics, shall inform their nationals in the open ports, 
and the interdiction must be promptly respected. Export 
of ginseng has long been and is still prohibited. Any 
American attempting to violate this rule shall have the 
giuseng he has purchased confiscated, and shall himself be 
punished. 

Article X.—Guns, rifles, swords, ammunition, and wea- 
pons whatsoever, required by the Korean Government, 
may be purchased only by Korean officials on American 
soil; or Americans may be allowed to import the 
required material with the written permission of the 
Korean authorities. In case such material should be 
privately disposed of, it shall be confiscated, and the offender 
shall be otherwise punished. 

Article XI.—As officials and merchants of either country 
nre about to reside in the other, the local authorities shall 
instruct their people to avail themselves of learning foreign 
industries aud arts. But should any Koreans: who have 
transgressed the laws of their own country be known to 
have concealed themselves in the lodgings, shops or 
merchant vessels of American residents, and the fact be 
notified by the local authorities to the Consul, the latter 
either shall sanction that native officials seareh for and 
arrest the offenders, or shall himself despatch men for that 
purpose, and hand the culprits over to their own autherities. 
American officials and private resideuts shall neither nid 
them to escape nor detain them. 

Article XII.—Scholars of either conntry may go to the 
other in order to study its language, literature, laws, arts 
and industries. Each country shall mutually aid and com- 
fort the other, and thus promote intimate friendship. 

Article XIII.—This being the first treaty entered into 
by Korea, the articles enumerated are simple and brief. In 
the first instance the provisions herein prescribed shall be 
complied with and carried out ; and any provisions which are 
them required shall be arranged in five years time, when the 
officials and people of both countries are able better to un- 
derstand cachothers’ language. Then a commercial treaty, 
in fuller detail, shall be equitably concluded, on the univer- 
sal principles of International Law, and containing uo dis- 
tinction of right between the two countries. 

Article XIV.—In this treaty concluded between the two 
countries, and in all official communications between them 
hereafter, Korea shall employ the Chinese language only ; 
and the United States shall use either Chinese or English. 
Iu case of dispute the Chinese version shall be adhered to. 

Article XV.—It is hereby agreed that whatever favors 
aud advantages are conferred upon other nations by Korea 
shall be enjoyed by tho United States and their merchants, 
in all matters of travel, trade, and intercourse, even without 
express stipulation to that effect. In regard ton future 
concession made to other most favored vations special 
stipulations shall be exchanged as promptly as possible. 
The principle of reciprocity shall be observed in all its 
details and privileges. 

The articles above cnumerated are agreed to and con- 
eluded by the Plenipotentiarics of Korea and America in 
Korea ; and three copics of the treaty, written in the Chi- 
nese and English languages, nlike in all respects, havo been 
sigued and sealed by them, Ratification of the treaty, under 
the hands of the Sovereign of Korea and the President of 
the United States, shall be exchanged in Korea within one 
year from this date. All tho stipulations shall then be 
proclaimed to the officials aud people of beth countries in 
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YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


June 5th, 1882—1 p.m. 


The Governor of -Kanagawa Ken, President, in tho 
Chair. 

The President informed the meeting that four foreign 
geutlemen had been requested to act as members of tho 
Board, and as they had kindly consented to serve, he wish- 
ed first to explain to them what steps had already been 
taken at the three former meetings of the Local Board, in 
order to prevent the further spread of cholera, which was 
prevalent in Yokohama since the beginning of last month, 
aud which now seemed to assume an epidemic form. 

These particulars were as follows :— 


The first meeting was held on the 25th of May, and as the 
disense was then merely confined to the streets Matsukagée- 
cho and Kotobuki-cho (Karafto), on the other side of the 
canal the following resolutions were passed by the Board : 


“‘1st.—A general cleaning of compounds, gutters, closets, 
to take place at these two streets, for which purpose five 
hundred workmen were engaged by the local Government ; 
the drains to be cleaned aud washed with sen-water, any 
garbage to be removed, and treated with diluted sulphuric 
acid, closets to be emptied and disinfected by a solution of 
carbolic acid and sulphate of iron. 

“2nud.—To provide the inhabitants of these streets, 
gratis, with pure drinking water.” 

Both measures have bean carried out by the Sanitary 
Bureau of the Kencho, but without so far arresting the dis- 
ense, although the latter had on the other hand not aug- 
mented in force, and remained during the latter days of 
about the same intensity. 





The second meeting was held on the 30th May, 1882, 
at which the followiug resolutions were passed :— 


 Ist.—Appointment of a number of temporary sanitary 
officers, in addition to those already attached to the Kencho 
in accordance with Art, 74 of the {Central Government Re- 
gulations of the year 1880, and under approval of the Min- 
ister of Home Affairs, 


“2ud.—The report of the Director of the Sanitary 
Bureau at the Kencho, as to the number of cholera cases 
aud deaths sinco Jast} meeting. ‘the report of the cholera 
lazarette at Ishikawa, together with an account of the 
work done by the sanitary officers, especially in regard to 
disinfection of the excreta of cholera patients. 


**3rd.—To erect throughout the town a number of me- 
dical stations, and request the 85 medical practitioners in 
Yokohama to give their assistance each to the station al- 
lotted to them. 

“ 4th.— To appoint from among the inhabitants for each 
ten houses in the town, one head-man, for the purpose of 
preventing cholera cases being concealed by the people ; of 
reporting the cuse immediately to the next police office or 
sanitary station, and of requesting the aid of the medical 
practitioner at the station. It was considered that the 
people would be less alarmed by visits of these head-men, 
each in his own neighbourhood, than would be the case if 
Kencho officials or medical officers were to visit each house 
for the purpose of discovering such cases ns were kept 
secret. 

“5th.—To forbid the salo of Magura (Bonito) at Yoko- 
hain, and to prohibit the sale of fish generally during the 
hight, when it was thought no sufficient inspection could 
he made of the fish brought to the market and sold in the 
shop. 

“ 6th.—Inspectors to be appointed besides those already 
existing, in order to examine carefully any food, especially 
fish, kept for sale. 

“Tth—That the Sanitary Bureau shall give a small 
priuted pamphlet to each fuur houses throughout the town, 
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in which in simple language, the chief points are mentioned 
to be observed for the prevention of cholera. 

“8th.—That some regulation be made for preventing 
chvlera patients being carried with the steamers from Yo- 
kohama to Yokosukn. | 


At the third meeting, held on the 31st of May, 1882, 
the following resolutions wore passed, after long discus- 
sion :— 


“ Ist.—The draft regulations for the inspection of the 
Yokosuka steamers, at their arrival at Yokosuka, were 
approved of by the board. 

* 2ud.—That carkolic acid and the required medicines 
shall be given gratis to the poor at the various stations, 
and at the offices of the kucho, and that for this purpose 
specinl tickets sholl be issued to poor people, together with 
instructions as to the mode of using carbolic acid as a disin- 
fectant. : 

“3rd.—To clean daily every public water-closet in 
haa making use at the same time of crude carbolic 
acid. : 


These minutes having been read :— 


Lhe Presideut presented the new members with copies 
of the rules of the meetings, and requested them to make 
any remarks on the foregoing decisions, if they considered 
this necessary. 

Dr. Beukema asked whether there wera any well estab- 
lished facts proving that maguro (bonito) was liable to cause 
cholera, or choleraic symptoms, 


Dr. Geerts auswered that there were proofs of old “ ma- 
guro” having caused, iu several instances, affections of the 
intestinal canal, resembling severe enteritis. As this fish 
was generally very large, people could not ent it at one 
single time, and ofton kept the remainder during several 
days, 80 that it became more or less putrid. He deemed it, 
for that renson, a very dangerous food in time of cholera, 
especially in the approaching warm weather, and so much 
the more ns the fish was often eaten in its raw stato (un- 
cooked), as so-called sashimi. 


Dr. Gutschow approved of the system adopted at the 
second meeting for the disinfection of closets with crue 
carbolic acid and sulphate of iron ; but he wished to know 
whether the officers charged with thie duty understood the 
modus operandi sufficiently, and whether they used such a 
quantity of tho disinfectant as would be necessary to have 
a good effect—the disinfectaut being of no value whatever, 
if used in a too much diluted form. 

The drafisman (Mr. Naito), answered that the officers 
were now well trained for the work, and understood the 
manner of disinfecting closels in a proper manner. 

Mr. Furuya (No. 6), asked the reason why the resolu- 
tion passed at the second meeting as to the sale of fish at 
night-time had not yet been enforced. 

The Draftsman (Mr. Naito), snid this was duo to the 
inspectors of food having assured them that they were ablo 
to distinguish the good from the bad fish, even at night- 
time. ; 

Mr. Furuya (No. 6), wished to know who these in- 
spectors were, and had some doubt as to whether these per- 
gons could be trusted. 

Mr. Naito assured the meeting thnt these officers were 
not chosen from among the fish merchants, and that they 
were specially appointed by the Kenxcho authorities, under 
sufficient guarantee of their capacities and honesty. 

The President put to the meeting :—IT. “ A draft re- 
gulation for the inspection of persons travelling from Yoko- 
hama, either by rail or by ships.” He said that as yet 
Yokohama was the only place in Japan where cholera 
prevailed in an epidemic form, and that the Central Govern- 
ment had given strict orders to (uke any steps necessary to 
confine the disease to this place alone, aud to stamp it out 
wholly. Yhe draft was handed to the meeting. 

Dr. Beukema asked whether the inspection meant in the 
draft weuld include every person travelling,—every for- 
cigner and each sex. He feared that the mode of inspection 
proposed in Art. 1] would cause unnecessary trouble. 

Dr. Kondo and Mr. Furuya (No. 6) asked particulars 
about the method of inspection, and also whethor it would 
not be necessary to communicate on this subject with the 
Board of Consuls at this place. 
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Mr. Isogal stated that all members were doubtless awnre 
of Yokohama having been officially declared an infected 
port. He thought, therefore, that here would not be any 
trouble if some kind of inspection were made of thoze 
persons who are leaving this place. As to the question 
whether the Governor should communicate with the Con- 
sular Board, he could affirm this should be done in case the 
proposed draft for inspection were carried by the Board of 
Health. 

Dr. Gutschow thonght it of no use to inspect healthy 
people ; aud those who are really suffering from cholera are 
not likely to travel. He deemed it advisable only to resolve 
that sick persons should not be transported from Yokohama 
to another place. 

Drs. Geerts, Miyajima, Beukema and Wheeler, expressed 
the same opinion, and found the draft too elaborate: 

Mr. Shirane stated that it was merely a question of 
wording, as the draft did not intend a minute inspection of 
every healthy person, but merely to watch that no cholera 
patients were transported by Innd or by sea to other places. 

Drs. Geerts and Wheeler proposed that a committee of 
two members, consisting of Dr. Beukema and Miyajima, be 
appointed to draw up a draft regulation, which was carried. 

The following form of notice proposed by the two Intter 
gentlemen, was then brought before tho meeting, and 
adopted unanimously :— 

“DRAFT PROCLAMATION. 

‘* Notice is hereby given, that xs a cholera epidemic is 
now prevalent in Yokohama, sanitary officers will be sta- 
tioned at the railway stations in Yokohama and Kanagawa, 
and the Western aud New Hatobas, to observe the con- 
dition of health of the passengers starting Ly the trains and 
ships. 

w Att, I1.—AIl passengers at the railway and ships who 
nat the time of going into the carringes or on board may be 
found by the sanitary officers tu be suffering from manifest 
vomitting or diarrboen, whether combined with distinct 
symptoms of cholera or not, shall not be allowed to 
proceed. 

“ Art. IT.—This regulation applies nlso to the place of 
departure of the vessels for Yokohama, Boshiu, and 
Joshiu.” 

UI.—The President wished now to bring before txe 
meeting a draft notification to the magistrates of Yokokama 
and beadmen of the streets, regarding the inspection of all 
kinds of catables sold in this town. 

After a few remarks by several members with regard to 
unripe fruit, it was decided that these should be included 
under the name of “ catables unfit for food,” and the draft 
was then carried unanimously. 

1V.—Draft notification ns to the closing of religious 
festivals, theatrical performances, and other public amuse- 
monts during the time of the prevalence of cholera in 
Yokohaina. 

The President informed the meeting that the Central 
Government regulations for the prevention of iufectious 
diseases gave power to the local government to stop such 
public porformauces at times of epidemics ; but he requested 
the opinion of the members as to the question whether such 
a prohibition would be desirable al. the present moment, 

Mr. Furuya (No. 6) asked whether any person bad up to 
now fallen sick of cholera in theatres, or like places of 
public nmusement. 

The Director of the Sanitary Bureau answered that as 
yet no ense had been reported as baving occurred in these 
places. as 

Mr. Furuya (No. 6) was of the opininion that as the pro- 
hibition of the sale of bad fish was not yet strictly carried 
out, it seemed nnnecessary to close theatres for the present, 
&e. Such a notification would cause grent material loss to 
inany persons. 

Dr. Kondo thought it as yet too early to enforce such a 
stringent measure. 

Mr. Shirane considered it prudent to stop these gather- 
ings of crowds in badly constructed buildings, for the pre- 
sent at lenst, inasmuch as such a moasure would prove far 
more effective at the commencement of an epidemic than it 
would be afterwards when the disease might assume large 
proportions. 

Dr. Geerts wished (o observe that there could be much 
said for snel a prohibition, aud also much against if. Qn 
one side, they had the very carnost desire of the Central 
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Government, asking them to do all they could to stop the 
disease, which had, no doubt, assumed in Yokohama an 
epidemic form. On tho other side, they saw the traffic and 
trade of the smallest merchants, hotel-keepers, elc., much 
affected to their detriment, by Yokohama being declared an 
infected port, which fact caused several men-of-war, 
travellers, ete., not to come to these shores. If they 
now considered that the proportions of epidemic were 
relatively small as yet, about 10 persons being daily at- 
tacked in the whole of Yokohama, then they might postpone 
the discussion on this draft to another meetiug, without 
adopting or rejecting it vow. In the meantime it would 
be good to have the closets and surroundings of these 
public places of amusement strictly inspected as to their 
cleanliness, and enforce the latter on the proprietors. 

It was then carried to postpone this draft to a future 
meeting, in case the epidemic should augment in force. 

There being no other business, the President closed the 
meeting, and informed the members that he would convoke 
them again after a few days. 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, JUNE 2ND, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan, 
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REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max, & min. thermometers, 

see tedanteaceaenescheabie represents velocity of wind. 

Si bov Gerd cinendankencsicahene bse percentage of humidity, 

Max. velocity of wind 21.0 miles per hour on Sunday at 1 p.m, 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29°97] 
inches on Thursday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29-479 inches 
on Monday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 80.2 on Wednesday, 
and the lowest was 55.1 on Wednesday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 80.0 and 
56.5 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.155 inches against 
1.682 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By C, A. GrLBere, 
From Brentano's Chess Monthly. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JUNE 3D, 
Morro “ THoRswELL.” 





White: Black. 
1.—B. to Q. aq. 1.—K. to K. 4. 
2.—Kt. to Kt. 4, ch. 2,—K. moves, 
3.—Mate. 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
epee pnseaptinc ed a epeadcecteeiiiecsciac chaeeietpuaaisictcnsltesiieccie 
LAW AR DS; 


June 4, British steamer Bengloe, Webster, 1,198, from London via 
ports, General, to Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

June 4, British steamer Zambesi, Moule, 1,540, from Hongkong 
vii Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

June 4, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, from San 
Francisco, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

June 5, British steamer Castello, Coates, 1,482, from London via 
Hongkong, Rice and Ballast, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

June, 5, Japanese steamer J'amaura Maru Clarke, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. P 

June 5, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B, Co. 

June 7, British steamer Gulf of Panama, Robert Thomson, 1,031, 
from Glasgow vii Manila, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

June 8, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 8, Swedish 3-mast schooner Manhem, A. P. Jansson, 464, from 
Takao, Sugar, to Chinese. 

June &, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, G. E. O. Ramsay, 558, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 8, pe gt steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 574, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M: B. Co. 

June $, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

June 10, French steamer Volga, Guirand, 1,502, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co, 





from Hongkong, 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong :—Messrs. A. Mo- 
nies, F. F, Tower, R. Reid, Rebbeck, C. Narvey, C. H. Ripley, and 
Atkinson and servant in cabin ; and 20 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Castello from London via ports :—Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas, Messrs. Connor, and Mitchell in cabin. 


Per American steamer City of Peking from San Francisco -—For 
Yokohama: Dr. W. S. Bigelow, Prof. E. S. Morse, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Griffin, and three children, Mr. and Mrs. A. Nicol, Lieutenant 
Commander R. D. Hitchcock, U.S.N., Mrs. Hitchcock and child, 
Shiro Tashiro, A. E. Phillipens, Mrs. H. M, Perkins and two child. 
ren, Mr. and Mr. C. J. Seymour, Miss. M, E. Taylor, Mrs. E. H. 
Sanford, Miss Akers, M.D., Mrs. 8. E. Haskell in cabin ;and 13 
distressed Japanese seamen in steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. 
George Austen in cabin ; 1 European and 115 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Kobe :—2 Europeans 
and 120 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
For Yokohama: Mr. and Mrs. Takozoye and child, Mr. and Mrs, 
Narita, Captain Brinkley, R.A., Messrs, C. W, Hodson, G. Lewis, 
.A. Lewis, H. Kniffler, A, Winstanley, W. B. Meyer, Thomsen, 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 9th of June, 1882). 


Ginskey, Katsuda, Taumagai, Matsuma, Suganuma Riokey, and 
Karchara in cabin; 8 Chinese and 350 Japanese in steerage. For 
Liverpool : Mr. A. Suenson and Dr. Frazer in cabin. 


Per British steamer Belgic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: 
















































Surg. J. Wood, and Mr. G. Agrati in oabin ; and 2 Chinese in steer- Fee ee 3 Hy 
age. For San Francisco : 598 Chinese in steerage. Silver Y’en. 34 Ss 
Per French steamer Volga from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Hel- F FS §| Sy 
kir, Messrs, C. Taylor, Kurobe, Zancola, Ericon, Apan, and two = 1 bel as 
Chinese in cabin, o 3 3 — 
= > 
= > | it | cA 
OUTWARDS. S| 4|a@ |& 
June 4, French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, for Hongkong’ 18$2 
Mails and General, despatched by M.M. Co. Saturday ...... June 3 —| —-}| —|]— 
June 6, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for Monday sereeee ong 5 =e ee eee 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. Tueaday be eeeeees » © —!;/—-|-I-— 
June 6, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Magyie, Capt. Carpenter, 803 tons, Wednesday saat ge. wn pe, eros (es ee 
3-guns, 857 H.P., fur Kobe. me i hureday ...... » § en eee ee, (ee 
June 5, Japanese bargue Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, for] Friday ......... » 9 a en ee 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. Raeaer 
June 6, British steamer abe Be i IE — ee — 
ork vid Amoy, ‘ea and Ceneral, despatche y Smith, Baker 
ares ares NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 
June 6, Japanese steamer Kiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, for 28 ; 
Nobiru, General, despatched by M. B. Co. AMERICA ...cccccnccece svsnkowagesssenta . a M. Co. | 
June 6, British schooner Argus, P, Thomsen, 210, for Nagasaki, AMERICA weseseeeseeseneceeees ssvessessee| O. & O. Co. 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. AMERICA .....0. ceee ceeeeeeeeeeeeenes O. & O. Co. June 11thl 
June 7, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, for Hong- Eunorsg, via HONGKONG .........| M. BM. Co. 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. FTAKODATE....0csccscceseces evcoceseees| MM. B. Co. 
June 7, Japanese steamer Aki(sushima Maru, Frahm, 1,146, for |] HONGKONG crccccccccececeveesceenes | PB &O.Co. | June 10th 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. HONGKONG, vin KopR........ Pondens M. B. Co. | 
June 8, German Corvette Hlizabeth, Captain Hollmann, 2,300 tons, | HONGKONG ........ee00 sense dxeoatar|, eee Bho CO; | 
J ar ee pee poe ae M y 1.990, £ HONGKONG ....cccecceeeec eee a acecuaeun 0. & O. Co. | 
une 8, Japanese steamer asago Maru, Young, 1.230, for : _B. Go. x 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, ‘icapatehed by M. B. Suanaitat, Hiodo & Nagasakt...! BM. B. Go ; June 15th 


Oo. {.—Left San Francisco, May 23rd, Arabic. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 








PASSENGERS. 


Per French steamer Aenzaleh for Hongkong :—Mad. Surli, Messrs. 
John W. Hall, T. Keller, G. Lusson, Phillips, W. Sirceny, W. Hun- 
ter, T. Massam, C. Ranhusson, F. Hartmann, T. Williams, Robison, 
Sakagochi Teisuki and Said Mohamed Said in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer J'ukaxaguv Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs, Perkins and two children, Mrs. Haskell, Miss Stella Akers, 
M.D.. Mr. and Mrs. Nicol, Miss Kawashi, Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock 
and child, Messrs. Kobushi, Kawasawa, (. Tanaka, K. Saito, Tuck 
. Wang, Thum and child, Hasegawa, Oya, Okakawa, Dunlop, Forest, 
Umbemwea, D. Korschelt, Condibo, Assada, O. Conner, E. Fraudon, 
i Jacobs, T. Doi, K. Keyooka, Harada, Wada, and Matata in 
cabin. 








AMERICA ccsccccccccceccercesscee-senees | P. M. Co. 

AMERICA . ccccsccsececcccsscscseesseses| O. & O. Cv. June 13th 
Bunorg, via HONGKONG .........{ P. & QO. Co. 

Eunrors, via Honakona .........| M. M. Co. June 18th 
HAKODATE ......... avegeuveae teauebnel | M. B.-Co. June 12th 
HoNnGKOoNG, via KOBE...........04. M. B. Co. 

LL ONUK ONG se tece aie scen eases eens —O. & QO. On 

PLONGKONG a5. c0cdcdeansiendenseebiness ; P. M. Co. 
Suanauat, Wioao, & Nacasans,.| M. B. Co. June 14th 


a 


CARGOES. 


Per French Steamer A/enzaith for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ... 2 see see see eee = 6564 bales. 
op 9p FONBIANG 00 ee tee tests ee Egg 








The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Qovideutal anal 
Oriental,” the “ Pacific Mail,” and the ‘ Poninautar and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. 





—--- -——. a 


VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 


— 


Total ... ... ..- «. 698 bales. 




















Per British steamer Zambesi from Hongkong :— SAILED 
Sugar... scence cee eee wee eee 18,906 pegs. 
Merchandiso ... ... ... coe coe cee eee 2,006 ,, 
Total .o. see cee see one 21,412 pkgs. pide ets Bing Hig: | Tone. | aoe 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— Dec. ies - se) | 
Se. pace) Byte” cue” ten . $5 16 |3 Sea Witch (Hiogo Am. shi 12s Philadelphia. 
Aeeaeure sda he kt 16 “Ii Jas Stafford ; gee | New York 














Per British steamor Belgic from Hongkong :— : 23 | Dorothy Br, bk. 310 | Cardiff 
. an. | 
General eve eee eon eee eee eee eee eee 1,261 pkgs. H 4 Don Enrique (Hiogo) Br. ship 1345 | New York 
Per French steamer Volga from Hongkong Gries Feb 16 {2 Hercules (Nagasaki) Am, ship 1279 | Philadelphia 

General Merchandize... ... ... ... ... 6,087 pkgs. ae 3 |6 Northern Chief Br. bk. $30 Middlesbro 
—_—-—_——— 10 Ellen Goodspeed Am. ship | 1290 New York 

REPORTS. 16 Mary L. Stone do. 1453 do. 

Mar, 

The American steamer City of Peking reports.—Have had light 17 Kumasaka Maru Jap. bk. | London 
Westerly winds throughout the passage. rived at Yokohama, 26 Herschel Ger. bk. .... | Middlesbro’ 
June 4th, at 8 p.m. an 184 days passage. 27 Danl. Barnes Am.ship | 14%5 | New York 

The British steamer Gulf of Panama reports :—Left Manila on 27 | P.Dendleton — do. 1332 | do. 
the 30th of May. Pleasant weather throughout the passage. Ar- Bt. (|. SL MocGilvery do, os ae: 
rived in port on the 7th of June. April : ize : ‘ardiff 

The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 10: Een Am. ship | 1254 oe 
6th of June at 4.45 p.m. Fine weather throughout the passage.| — 

Arrived in port on the 8th instant. | 

The British steamer Belgic reports :—Sailed from Hongkong on 
the 2nd of June at 4.35 p.m. Theuce to port light Easterly winds | 
and fine clear weother. Arrived at Yokohama, on the Sth instant, 
at 11.26a.m. Time 5 days, 17 hours, and 21 min. | 

| 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. | 
DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASBIL. | 
AM. AM 4M, AM. aM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.m. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. | 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12:45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 eee 
" r 1 Passed Anjer, April 7th 4 Spoken, Feb. 22nd, 15 8, 13 W. 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 2 Spoken, Jan. zlat, 30 N. 64 W. | 5 Spoken, 12 miles N.W: of Lundy 
A.M. AM. A.M. AR. AM. P.M. 6OP.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. V.M, 8 Passed Anjer, April, 20th 6 Spoken, Mat. 19th 13.28 N, 


7.0 8.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3,15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
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MERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—The market has been quieter again during the week, although there has been a fair business 


in Varns and Shirtings at about the same prices. 


Italian Cloths lave becu in some demand but with this 


exception Woollens ave lifeless and busiuess in Medals is almost nil. 


COTTON YARNS :— 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 


: e 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.64 to 0.70 
” »_ Good to Best... ... ... ” $31.75 to 33.25 | ‘laffachelass :— 12 ,, 43 Me $1.75 to 2.10 
Bombay, No. 20 do. rT er ” $26.50 to 28.50 WOOLLENS :— 
Nos. 28 to 832 Common to Medium ... ‘9 $32.00 to 32.75 
BA ‘3 ood to Best... ... ‘3 $33.50 to 35.25 | Plain Orléans ... ... 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
», 38to 42 Giey. Wie? ane o $35.50 to 38.00 a hei fie es) | re} eee nie Ae sped 
—__ Italian Cloth ...  ...  ... see 4 » «- 0.18 to 0.29 
COTTON PIECE GOODS : ’ : Mousselines de Laines :—Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14 to 0.15 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.30 do. Itajime 24 ,, » +» 0.18$ to 0.26 
” ” 9 Ib. i 8 ,, 45in. $2.07 to tai do. Yuzen 24 ,, : «- 0.30 to 0.373 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. ...24 yds, 32 in. per picce $1.40 to 1.473) Gioths Pilots we ae 64,, t056,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 ,, 44in. ss $1.60 to 1.724 “Drendents 54 ,, to y -. 0.45 to 0.50 
hee Gan ea sae a bei "a Soi i . er Union... .. wo 54,, t056,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
otton Italians ateens Blac in. per yar k 0 0. : 5B Ibs. ee ie 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 apa OTEE Ne Ga par rnc See eee ote eee 
‘Do. 2} to29lb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.45 to 1.70 |ERON :— 
Do, 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round $2.60 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... », 22in = $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize $2.80 to $3.10 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week have been limited to 8,500 cases Devoe at $2.08 and $2.09 per 
ease. Deliveries have been 15,000, leaving a stock of about 127,000 cases still solely held by one firm. 


SUGAR.—Arrivals are large but sales moderate. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 


‘ss Taiwanfoo in ba 


Prices are unchanged. Stocks large and increasing. 


. perpicul $4.80 to $4.85 
$4.70 to $4.75 


‘i Ching-pak and Ke-pak... ...  ... 0. as $8.50 to $8.75 

- China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fah ... + $7.25 to $7.35 

a Brown Formosa... oneness ee - $4.40 to $4.50 
Kerosene Oil ... 04.0 we vee per case $2.08 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has quieted down since our Jast report, transactions during the week amounting to only 
59 piculs Hanks, 39 piculs Filatures, an d 25 piculs Kakedas at about the former prices for Filatures, whilst on 


Hanks .a slight reduction has been obtained. 


in Filatures, if there was any more desirable silk in the market. 


There would probably bave heen more business done for America 


The first new Maybash Hanks may be expected 


here in a few days. Total settlements to date are 18,951 piculs. Stock 1,160 piculs. 
Hanks.—No. 1 @ 2 ....00 Mrcksstiiranansauensis gesseaedcs ....$560 to $580 
a pK rolurestese naapegciaatal a eemcasdoapiendecie $530 to $540 ; 

Pate ES MN INE) ster. eaecad esa “seese$460 to $480 

Pialatures.— Wo. bcc seseisessersseccessesserssesensesesssenconsoes $670 to $680 

» ee SII Perey e Terre yT Tirrerrerererrrrcrr errr eri r ys $640 to $650 

Kakedas.—Best —..........ecececsssscesveecsecsesceceee esvecees $670 to $680 

= Medium to Good ..............cccccessecsceseseeenes $620 to $640 

eg COMMON. Kessisvensvnuese sso -saeonnceseieee As canees $550 to $570 





TEA.—The demand continues uninterrupted, sujsplies come in regularly but not in sufficient quantities 
to cause a large accumulation of stocks, notwithstanding this dealers are inclined to give way, and the market closes 


wenk as quoted below. Purchases to date aggregrate 76, 





450 piculs against 53,650 piculs at this time last year. 





Common ee sé ae 2 — Fine was aes sais ee» $27 to $30 

Good Common... sia $18 to $20 Finest sa oe ies ae $31 to ey 

Medium ase a $22 to $24 Choice ae ‘si sa or we. $36 to $39 

Good Medium $25 to $26 Choicest tee $41 and upward 
EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—Somewhat higher rates have been ruling during the past week, but no very large business 


has been reported in either Sterling or local rates. 


STERLING—Bauk 4 months’ sight ...............ccc eee eee 3/10} ON SHANGHAI—Bank Bight............sescsssscscsveseseees 73% 
‘s Bank Bills on demand ...............c00cee00e 3,92 as Private 10 days’ sight..............000 73% 
is Private 4 months’ sight .... .............06. 3/104 On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 93 
a ij ue s 3/10; o Private 30 days’ sight............... 94 

ON PaRis—Bank Bight 0... ....cccecece cesec eee ee eeeeee 4.80 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 93 
a Private 6 months’ sight ...................8 4.95 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 94 

On HonaKona—Bank sight ..........:ccccccceeseeeseeens par. KRINSATZ. sisccasetsvetiassaccevinictesuaercenss daicacuaaion weoee 1.56 
ns Private 10 days’ sight ............... iY disct. 


SHIPPING. 
SHIPPING.—The 8.8. Strathleven sailed on the 6th for New York vii Amoy, and the steamers Castello, 


Bengloe aud Gulf of Panama on the berth for the same destination, are all here, and will have quick despatch. 
Coastwise $2.75 was freely offered for the Nagasaki-Shanghai voyage, but ordera having been filled, rates are down 
again to $2.25. For Nagasaki-Chefoo $1.75 to $2.00 might be obtained. ‘Thore is nothing else of interest to 
note since our last. ) ° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anow. Hanoysine & Co. 
Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London,. 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 


Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 


KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINC’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE. but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. Soh in Bottles. 


Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 














KEATING 'S WORM TA®?LETS. 
KEATING’S WORM 

KEATING'S 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 


and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administerin ve 
t 


is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted | _ 


oly certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
for Children. Sold in Bottles. by all Drugyists. 


‘Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, Lond)».:. 


~  pisitizea by Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health © 
forall.” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sim SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 
‘‘ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“siok, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“‘ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ gatiefies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad lege, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts sales in heali ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J.T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 

‘* gave some to the people, und nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in coneequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horso-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-epocnful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf: 
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J. & E, ATKINSON'S Say 


PERFUMERY, 
eae 


cdeuv MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


oma 
TWO OVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, ‘i 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


) ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Z White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangy sac ig er a 
: Opepanax, Jockey Club, Eas | fee nquet, Trevol, 
| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Bouquet, 


and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 
ATKINSON’S 
SOLD D MEDAL E EAU DE COLOGNE 


being more las and 
ate German kinds. ting 


ATKINSON’S 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


/ celebrated for so many years, continaes to be made as hereto. 
m foro. It is strongly aa aaa pc = will be found very darable 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


| @ new and indispensible Tollet accompaniment, and mogt 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief 
ATKINSON'S WuiTE ROSE TeOTH PAS PASTE, 
and other Specialities and general articles of 
obtained of all dealers i eneaee the World, ig, and of 
ufacturers 


J. & B. “ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


' OAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. folgie latag Me manefacture 
fen their articles of one and the best A haga only. 
3 cautioned to avoid filha that Ligier felch 
‘a peiatalled with the firm's Trade Mi » 2 “White Rose” on a 
ms 6“ Golden Lyre.” 
3 ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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“Tie CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !?’ 
= NOTICE 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. ‘Whatever 


is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
aS & gui irantee of good faith, 

It is particularly requested that all Jettera on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANA- 
GER : 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epitor. 
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BIRTH. 
At the Kobu-Dai-Gakko, Tokiyo, on the 15th inst., Mrs. Dyer, of 
na daughter. 
DEATH. 
In Yokohama, last evening, June 16th, 1882, Kate Bipiemay, 
of California, -aged 24 years. 


ee ee es eee ee 
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Ie DITORIAL NOTES. 


——-+— — — - 





This community scarcely needs to be told that it is excep- 
tionally apathetic en masse. The intelligence is at best stale, 
and if we repeat it to-day, it is not because truth gains by 
re-iteration, but because the fact is singularly patent at the 
present moment. [yen the presence of a plague which rare- 
ly give a man time to say his prayers, rouses us to nothing 
beyond listless comment, and although the defective police 
and inunicipal arrangements of our settlement furnish an un- 
failing subject to be exploited over the mahogany or by the 
way, our practice so little accords with our professions that 
when we are actually reeciving a visié from an acquaintance 
pestilentially competent to defy the energies of the most high- 
Jy organized municipal government in’ the world, we make 
ho tient of any sort cither to supplement the deficiencies or 
facilitate the energics of tho machinery we so persistently 
abuse. We must either be strangely sanguine or curiously 
lethargic ; perhaps both, ; 


Google 


Yokohama, June 17th, 1882. 
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Meanwhile, howeyer, the Yokohama Local Board of 
Health, constituted by, and working under the authority of, 
the Japanese Government, is holding frequent mectings and 
adopting every "preventitive measure suggested by science, 
within the limits of its power. For, strange as it may seem, 
there are limits to the useful as well as the mischievous pow- 
ers of the Japanese authorities, This delightful system of 
exterritoriality, which we have imported for our special pro- 
tion, is capable of becoming more pernicious to those that are 
privileged to live under it than the most defective laws and in- 
efficient judiciary under the sun. 

We shall be told no doubt that thie 7s mere prejudice. 
Well, we have no objection to the term, provided people will 
only consent to consider the facts and read the reports of pro- 
ceedings, as published by the local press. In the last of these 
documents, for example, we find it officially stated that the 
first case of cholera at Yokosuka was a pawnbroker who had 
in his possession a quantity of “old and dirty-looking ” 
vestments recently received from Yokohama. Now if there 
be any well established fact in the pathology of that abomi- 
nable disense, it is that the germs of infection reside in the 
clothes, bedding &¢e., which haye been used by cholora 
patients. Consequently among tlie sanitary measures adopted 
by the authorities, none is more peremptorily enforced than the 
destruction of such articles, Take, however, the following 
case, hypothetical or actual, whichever our readers’ information 
leads them to determine. An Indian, by name, let us say 
[essabhoy, dies of cholera in Yokohama, and the police, being 
sufficiently illogical to suppose that hygienic precautions are 
not less necessary in the case of foreigners inhabiting the 
back slums of a not over cleanly settlement than in that of 
respectable natives, and seeing also that among the co- 
inmates of the house in question are several Japanese by 
whom the circle of infection may be illimitably widened, 
apply for permission to fumigate rooms, destroy clothing aiid 
carry out other measures usual under such circumstances in 
civilized communities. ‘The idea of a Government apply- 
ing for permission to protect the lives of its own subjects, 
as well as those of the power to which it applies, against 
the onset of a foul disease, will no doubt be received with 
derision by all persons outside Japan, but they will do well 
to consider the issue and above all to remember that stern 
realities sometimes represent the most ludicrous anomalies of 
life. An Englishman’s house is his castle: so too is a 
Hindoo’s, since there are such names as Clive and Hastings 
in history, and although the sanctity of the fortress ceases 
to be recognized in Great Britain when pestilence and 
pollution are the garrison, exterritoriality keeps the flag 
flying under all contingencies. Se in the ease of our 
cholera-stricken Hindoo, Consular authority found itself 
unable to sanction any processes of fumigation or hygiene 
carried on within the threshold of the man’s 
tenement. Not indeed that Consular authority was cither 
needlessly obstructive or rashly indifferent. Quite the 
contrary. It would have assisted with the utmost al- 
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acrity, but unfortunately, being Consular authority, it 1s 
neither ‘fish, flesh, fowl nor good red-herring.”’ — _sxterritori- 
ality has placed it between two stools, or neither of which it 
can seoprely lean, and meanwhile, the clothes of the dead 
Hindoo are breeding plague, and the scene of his * mortal 
catastrophe” demanding disinfection, Did those clothes find 
their way to the shop of the unfortunate pawnbroker of Yoko- 
suka, and have the germs of disease they contained travelled 
thence into the streets and slums of that ill-fated place ? 
God knows! Such things may certainly have happened while 
Consular authority is politely regretful. 


* 
* * 


It will be plain that to remove this most unjustifiable 
obstruction and to recover the right which all Governments 
indisputably possess—the right of protecting the lives of their 
subjects—two courses were open to the Japanese authorities. 
The first was to move the Foreign Representatives to entrust 
the necessary power to the officers of the Local Board of 
Health. Action of that sort, however, would have been 
fruitless, for the very simple reason that with one or two ex- 
ceptions the Foreign Representatives are, we believe, incom- 
petent to deal with such a position, From the British 
Minister, no doubt, effective co-operation might be counted 
on, nor would his colleagues be less willing to assist. But 
volition is one thing, ability, another. Thore is nothing ex- 
traordinary in the fact that Foreign Ministers are not prepared 
to encounter contingencies which were never contemplated. 
For reason forbids us to imagine that exterritoriality, under 
any phase, was intended to obstruct sanitary measures and 
assist the spread of infection, It is because exterritoriality 
has usurped functions which in no respect belong to it, that 
dilemmas such as we have described, occur. The Japanese 
are needlessly timid, It is in no respect necessary for them 
to invoke Consular aid in carrying out hygienic programmes. 
To fumigate rooms and destroy infected clothes which are 
worse than valucless, are operations that come clearly within 
the province of the native municipal authorities, however the 
limits of exterritorial jurisdiction may be stretched. The 
alternative, and, in our opinion, the proper course would, 
therefore, have been to take the measures prescribed by con- 
siderations of public welfare and let whosocver pleased, object. 
That the Japanese dared not adopt this plain method of 
procedure, is a significant comment on the arbitrary reputa- 
tion our proceedings have obtained for us here. The Governor 
of Kanagawa probably foresaw very clearly that if he had 
directed the health officers to dispense with a Consular 
warrant and disinfect the pestilential dwelling forthwith, his 
own removal from office would have been the first result of 
his justifiable independence, We cannot be surprised at his 
objection to self-sacrifice, but we can and do earnestly protest 
against the iniquity of a system which disqualifies the laws 
of the land and sets up in their placo anarchy and confusion. 











Surprise is justly expressed in certain quarters at the fact 
that, while a notification with reference to Medical Inspection 
Regulations emanated, fourteen days ago, from the Consulate 
of the United States, the British authorities are still silent 
on the subject. The truth of the matter—so far as we have 
been able to ascertain—is that, immediately on reccipt of the 
Regulations, H. B. M.’s Minister recognised the praetical 
impossibility of enforcing them in their then form—an im- 
possibility arising from anomalies which we have already 
- pointed out in connection with the notification of the U. S. 
Consul General, ‘The Regulations were accordingly return- 
ed, and having received the necessary amendments and addi- 
tions, are now, we believe, under examination by the Council 
of State. Why so much delay should have occurred we are 
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unable to say, but we cannot congratulate the Japanese 
upon either the expedition or the ability they have displayed 
in a matter of so much importance. H. B. M.’s Minister 
schas apparently done everything in his power to obviate the 
possible dangers of this tardiness by instructing H. M.’s 
Consul at Kanagawa to inform the agents or masters of all 
British ships clearing from Yokohama, that, if on arriving at 
Kobe or other Japanese port, they are requested by the local 
Japanese authorities to submit to medical inspection of a 
reasonable character, they will be meeting the wishes of H. 
M.’s Minister by complying with that request, pending the 
issue of specific regulations. This sort of action is lame 
enough after all, but the Japanese have themselves alone to 
thank for the fact that compliance with arrangements affect 
ing the lives of their countrymen is left to the option of 
foreign ship-captains and agents. 





Where did the Zi Shimpo procure a copy of Commodore 
Shufeldt’s treaty with Korea? That is the question every- 
body is asking everybody else, and nobody seems able to 
answer, For many and obvious reasons au authentic copy of 
the original document is an object of mach desire in native 
official quarters, but that desire still, we believe, remains un- 
satisfied. Japancse newspapers have not hitherto set us any 
notable example of enterprise, but in this instance the 
Fiji Shimpo has displayed qualities which almost tax our 
credulity. Indeed there was a moment when we felt 
inclined to fancy ourselves the victims of a gigantic hoax, 
but a piece of lately received collateral testimony has 
reassured us. Our readers will remember that the first 
article of the treaty describes Korea as a tributary of 
China. News now comes from America to the effect that the 
Government of the United States is disposed to take excep- 
tion to this designation, objecting, not unnaturally, to con- 
clude a treaty with a state not possessing sovercign rights, 
The position is interesting and in some respects novel. An 
apparently parallel case is that of Turkey and Egypt, but 
Egypt's independance is purely commercial, whereas the 
treaty in question travels considerably beyond tradal lines, 
Li Hung Chang’s subtlety may turn out to be too refined 
after all. 

That crafty diplomat, and indeed, for the matter of that, 
all China’s modern statesmen, persistently seek to persuade 
the world that the Middle Kingdom occupies, with regard to 
its so-called dependencies, just such a position as is consistent 


with the language of this treaty. China would fain be a .. 


suzerain without any inconvenient responsibilities. Rights of 
internal sovereignty are a pet hobby of hers. Her political 
creed is thoroughly consistent with dignified supinenesgs ; it 
demands homage but neither imposes nor assumes any 
irksome duties in return. ‘To install a country’s rulers and 


receive tribute from them, constitutes, according to her creed, ‘ 


the real and actual relationship of suzerain and dependant, : 
but does not necessarily impugn that country’s right to 


carry on its own political and social administration or enact 
and execute its own laws; which right is the gist of “ inter- 
nal sovereignty.” That is the attitude China sought to 
assume towards Loochoo when she had to reconcile her claim 
of suzerainty with centuries of unvarying indifference to all 
the concerns of the islanders, and that is the attitude of 
which Li Hung Chang fancied he saw his way to 
obtain a definite recognition in the Shufeldt treaty. 
His hands would havo been thereby considerably 
strengthened in other matters, notably the Loochoo trouble ; 
while if, on the other hand, America declines to admit such a 
relation, then China’s pretentions in the case of the disputed 
islands will be considerably weakened. It appears, therefore, 
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that this sabtly worded clause is full of significance, It isa 
description of the policy China desires to assume towards 
what she is pleased to call her dependencics. The Yellow 
Dragon has but little vitality in his huge bulk, and for the 
living energy that ought to circulate through all his frame 
and knit the parts firmly together, ho would fain substitute 
some periodical pageantry of effete form and perfunctory 
ceremonial, His ability do so will be considerably influenced 
by the nature of the reception this treaty with Korea receives 
at America’s hands. 








His Majesty the Emperor, on the occasion of his late visit 
to Shimosa, performed the greater part of the journey on 
horseback, riding from twenty to thirty miles daily, and ex- 
hibiting, we are assured, no symptom of fatigue, though 
some of his suite found the undertaking far from agreeable. 





Reports from Osaka and Tokiyo describe a considerable 
improvement in business prospects. A change for the better 
set in at the former place first, but Tokiyo was not much 
behind-hand, Cotton goods, which had fallen as much as 
forty per cent, have now risen to within ten per cent of their 


normal value, and other commodities show a similar, though 


not a proportionate, tendency to appreciate. This ameliora- 
tion has not made itself felt to any great extent in foreign 
trade, nor is it likely todo so until the stocks of manufactured 
goods already accumulated throughout the country shall have 
undergone a considerable diminution. It is true that native 
merchants have here and there recommenced to take deliveries, 
but their action has been at best fitful. The quantity of 
imported commodities which have passed into native hands 
during the past six months is largely below the average of 
corresponding periods in former years, and something more 
than ordinary activity will be required to compensate the 
difference. Heavy payments in connection with the export 
of tea have no doubt given a certain impetus to native trade, 
while at the same time the late inconvenient tightness in the 
money market has been to some extent relieved by the Trea- 
sury’s spring disbursements, amounting to six million yen, 
approximately. Despite these things, however, the markets 
have not by any means recovered their tone, and though the 
news from Tokiyo and Saikiyo begins to be reassuring, events 
have fully justified the opinion we expressed three months 
ago, namely, that the depression would not by any means be 
of such a temporary nature as certain persons predicted. 





M. de Toville, to whose work as a satistician we have allud- 
ed elsewhere, is the author of a valuable series of tables pub- 
lished in the Economiste of April 29th and compiled with the 
intention of determining whether protectionists are justified 
in their assertion that the foreign commerce of France has 
progressed less rapidly since 1860 than during the preceding 
years, or that at any rate importation alone has benefit- 
ed by commercial treaties. The fact upon which the pro- 
teclionists base this statement is that, according to official 
statistics, the total value of the annual exports from France 
increased by 12+ millions (francs) on the average each 
year from 1853 to 1860, whiJe from 1860 to 1875, the 
annual augmentation was 106, and from 1875 to 1880, 
only sixty, millions, M, de Toville, however, shows con- 
clusively that the real element of disturbance was a change, 
not of tariff, but of values. Tho official tables are calculated 
upon the prices ruling in 1827, whereas the prices ruling in 
1880 show, as compared with those of 1862, a fall of twenty- 
five per cent. In fact if-a proper correction be applied for 
this variation in values, it results that whereas the total 
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100 millions yearly, the ‘subsequent twenty years show an 
annual increment of 136 millions. It is therefore to the 
movement of prices alone that must be attributed the decep- 
tive semblance of superior prosperity previous to 1860. So 
far from retrograding, the external trade of France, as might 
have been foreseen, has singularly augmented since tho 
inception of a more liberal policy. 





In our correspondence culumns will be found a letter from 
Professor E. S. Merse in reply to some recent comments of 
ours on that gentleman’s Lowel course of lectures. In order 
to explain our own position as well as that taken by Pro- - 
fessor Morse, we will epitomize the history of Satsuma 
pottery as authenticated by the most reliable authorities. 

The earliest manufacture of pottery in the province of 
Satsuma is referred to the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
but like the other productions of that period, it was re- 
presented by tea utensils without decoration and of compara- om 
tively rude construction. A hundred years later (1596), 
however, the celebrated Shimadzu Yoshihiro, chief of the 
Satsuma Fief, returning from tho invasion of Korea, brought 
with him a large number of workmen—some fiye score it is 
said,—of whom seventeen were skilled potters. Yoshiliro’s 
castle was then at Chosa in the province of Odzumi (adjoin- 
ing Sasshiu), and there he caused a kiln to be set up by the 
new comers. Ware of various sorts was produced : some 
copied exactly from Korean models ; some covered, with glaze 
of various colors, green, yellow or black, and some of a flambé 
description. The paste was fine, well manipulated and of 
a greyish red color, but, the chief beauty of the ware, or rather 
of the colored and flambé varieties, was the glaze, of which 
two, three or sometimes four, coats were applied, until effects 
of considerable richness and diversity were obtained. The 
factory was subsequently transferred (about 1630) to Katano 
in Satsuma, and within a short time of the change, Bokkiyo, 
who seems to have been the most skillful of the Korean 
potters, discovered a peculiarly fiue clay in the neighbourhood © 
of Nayeshirogawa, and there from that time was manufactur- _” 
ed the ware now so justly known and widely esteemed. It 
was shortly after this, no coubt, that the use of vitrifiable 
enamels and gol was commenced. Iyemitsu, third Shogun 
of the Tokugawa Dynasty, was then in power, and his avowed 
taste for decorative wares exercised a considerable influence 
on the whole keramic art throughout Japan. Considering 
the reputation their achievements had already won, it is not 
to be supposed that the Satsuma factories would have remain- 
ed behind their rivals, and tradition says that Mitsuhisa, 
the then Chief of Satsuma, caused a kiln. to be set up in the 
grounds of his own castle and invited the painter Tangen, 
pupil of the renowned Tanyu, to decorate the pieces. The 
outcome of the factory was necessarily very small, destined, as 
it was, entirely for private use, but that it did exist, and that | 
its productions, ever since eclebrated as Satsuma Tangen, j 
were the most perfect specimens of Satsuma faience ever ~ 
turned out, there seems no reason whatever to doubt. The- 
manufacture subsequently deteriorated, however, for lack of 
patronage, and its revival at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Nari Akihira (afterwards called Yeid), Chief of Sas- ‘ 
shiu, has been erroneously described as the origin, whereas 
in reality it was only the renaissance, of Satsuma enamelled 
faicnce. YDreviously to the discovery, at Nayeshirogawa, of 
the white clay thenccforth regarded as essentially that of 
Satsuma, the ware was chiefly in the Korean style, a charac- 
teristic of which, as Professor Morse rightly says, was inlaid 
decoration. If it was to this that the lecturer alluded when 
he spoke of “grey ware inlaid with white,’ his description 
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anoual value of exports from 1851 to 1860 only increased by ‘was perfectly correct, and we have to apologize for suspecting 
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him of confounding the faiences of Satsuma and Higo. The 
latter, generally known as Yatsushiro-yaki, is essentially a 
“gray ware inlaid with white, and is, to our fancy, one of the 
-most beautiful products of Japanese kilns. Professor Morse 
deserves the thanks of the American public for having told 
them the truth about Satsuma faience. It is unpleasant to 
hear that one’s pet swans are after all the most vulgar of 
geese, but it is equally unpleasant to be persistently victimized 
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addresses itself to every industry and every labor interest in 
America, It is only our question first, because we are at the 
door of the invasion. ‘To-morrow it goes to New England. 
It will become a question of bread to every toiler in the 
United States. The Eastern mechanic who to-day sits with 
his wife and children on a chair at his own table, and eats, 
with knife, fork, and spoon, white bread, and meat, and vege- 
tables, will in the next generation cluster around an iron or 


by designing rascals who sell more “ old Satsuma’ in Am-! earthen pot, with fingers aud spoon, if not with chop-sticks, 
to fish for bits of fat swimming in an ollapodrida of fish, rice, - 


erica ina year than was produced in Japan from 1600 to 
1860. The art of imitating the style of bygone days lias 
now been carried to such a degree of perfection that consider- 
able knowledge is required to escape deception, and un- 
fortunately those who cater for the New York market do not, 
as a rale, possess that knowledge. A collector who devoted 
his whole time to the quest and who had exceptional op- 
portunities, might perhaps succeed in picking up four or five 
good pieces of “ old Satsuma”’ in the course of twelve months 
in Japan. They would all be small pieces and would cost 
considerably more than their weight in gold. This statement 
may seem incompatible with the fact that as many hundred 
specimens are offered for sale every month in America, but 
for such discrepancies we are not accountable. We ask 
nobody to do violence to his feelings or cast out his house- 
hold gods, for we too remember the bitterness of that in- 
voluntary voice, heu prisca fides ! 





The San Francisco journals are jubilant over the final 
passage of the Chinese bill. They describe the results of 
Chinese immigration after a fashion that reminds one forci- 
bly of the spirit which animated the cotton-spinuers of old 
times when tlicy smashed the steam looms and wrecked the 
houses of their owners. Before Chinese began to infest the 
Pacific slopes, labor, we are told, was worth two dollars a 
day. John Chinaman worked for half that sum, and in 
sixty days saved cnough to recoup the cost of his passage 
out. Thenceforth wages began to decline little by little, and 
at each point of reduction an added number of white 
laborers withdrew from the competition, until it became 
plain that nothing could arrest the process until wages in 
America approximated so nearly to wages in China as to 
render the difference an insuflicicnt compensation for the cost 
of passage and the expense and risk of immigration—in 
other words, till wages in America became substantially the 
same as wages in China, and the condition of working men 
ceased to be greatly different in the two countries. Qne of 
the leading San Francisco journals sums up the case thus :— 
‘Chinese are not all laborers ; but they embrace all kinds of 
traders, artisans, manofacturers, and contractors. Whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, the Chinaman becomes his own 
employer. He brings his material and machinery. He buys 
or rents land, and works it. He owns his own laundry-tubs, 
fishing-nets and boats, and sewing-machines. Ile makes 
cigars, boxes, clothing, underclothing, boots and_ shoes, 
brooms, broom-handles, etc., through the entire list of 
manufactured articles, He is his own importer of mer- 
chandise, food, and clothing. He is his own insurer, banker, 
broker, middleman, and jobber. As fast as he understands 
any occupation, he absorbs and monopolizes it. This process 
has no limit, There is no place where it may stop short ot 
the economic level between America and China. ‘he price 
of labor, with unrestricted Chinese immigration, would have 
brought the wages of every working man and woman in 
America down to a near approximation to wages in China. 
Tt would have brought the standard price of all manufactured 
articlea to the value of their production at Chinese wages. 
Hence this question, broadly considered, is national, aud 
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and glutinous gravy. The working family that in this gene- 
ration puts children at night into a clean bed in a separate 
room, with kisses and prayers, will in the the next generation 
place them away in bunks, upon shelves, and in a room which 
is made to answer all the requirements of home and shop. 
The question which the American laborer or mechanic has to 
face in this Chinese matter is one that involves the futare of 
our country. Under the conditions of labor as they exist iu 
China, his descendants would become the slaves of a dreadful 
destiny. The man who would not take up arms and die in 
defiance of conditions and laws that make for him and his 
children such things possible, does not deserve to live.” 


* # 


Nor is it in the lower strata alone of commerce and manu- 
factnres that the Chinaman is found to be a disturbing 
element. We are told also that the manufacturers of New 
England, both proprietors and employés, are interested in 
avoiding & competition which would be ruinous to employer 
and employed : that “there is not a manufactory at Lowell 
or Lyme which could survive an equal hand-to-hand contest 
with a Chinese cotton-mill, or sloe-shop, nor in all New 
England a man or a corporation possessing the wealth or the 
courage to allow Chinese competition with him in any field 
of industry where capital and skilled Jabor are employed” : 
that “the Chinese are not alone menial laborers ; not mere 
hirelings upon farms, or railways, or in shops ; but capitalists 
and employers ; merchants owning ships and possessing un- 
limited wealth. The Eastern merchant, manufacturer, or 
capitalist who, in his ignorance and selfishness, thinks this is 
only a question of cheap Inbor, will awake to a realization of 
the fact that it is a question of cheap capital and cheap 
goods. The tariff would exclude manufactured goods from 
foreign countries in order to encourage home production. To 
admit unrestricted Chinese labor is first to rain white labor, 
and the next and certain result is to drive American and 
European capitalists from the field and to place the Chinese 
at the head of the leading American industries. ‘* Let the 
business men of the Enst be advised of this fact: Every 
industry or occupation upon which the Chinese enter, they 
monopolize and absorb. This has been demonstrated in San 
Francisco. The Chinese merchants have driven Macondray 
& Co., C. Adolph Low & Co., and every one else out of 
business with China. ‘The Chinese do their own importing, 
banking, insurance, jobbing, and retailing. They are buying 
forests to cut railway ties. They are contractiag to build 
railways, And there is no reason why they should not manu- 
facture woollens, cottons, iron, and farming utensils, in 
competition with New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia. ‘The Chinese have driven the Americans, the 
English, and the Germans from their homgs in Canton and 
along the entire Chinese coast. ‘The Chinese have driven 
English steamers from the Yang-tse-Kiang, and now own 
and operate the steamships. The Chinese are now the owners 
of an ocean flect for the Pacific, aud there is no reason why 
they should not monopolize thé Pacific commerce. These 
reflections are intended to be suggestive of the fact that 
interests other than those of labor are involved in this dis- 
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cussion. ‘This wonderful nation, with its four hundred-and 
fifty millions of people, to whom the metallic wealth of the 
commercial world has been steadily flowing for three hundred 
years, is a dangerous competitor with every interest that is 
American, An uninterrupted flow of this redundant popula- 
tion to our shores would, within a limited period, destroy our 
government and civilization, and would substantially change 
our entire social and political conditions.” ‘ 


* 
ok * 


It appears, therefore, that the opponents of Chinese immi- 
gration are now hanging out their true colors. LLitherto 
with thein the “ yellow plague ” assumed the convenient forms 
of worshippers of Buddhist idols, polygamists and opium 
smokers, though a glance behind the seene showed the real 
cause of the -trouble in the hostility of Irish and German 
laborers to Chinese competition. Now that the first clause 
of the Angel-Trescot convention has become actively opera- 
tive, however, there is no longer hesitation about confess- 
ing that the veritable origo maltis the inability of Ameri- 
Nean merchants to compete wilh Chinese! One hundred and 
five thousand Chinamen have made their way to the United 
States, and already our Amcrican cousins declare that these 
hard working frugal celestials “ monopolize every indastry or 
occupation upon which they enter.” ‘There is an almost 
ludicrous disproportion between the data and the sequitur of 

this proposition. “ Cheap John,” whose function ten years 
; ago was to wash clothes, tend babies and boil beef, is now re- 
| garded as a capitalist of such formidable ability that, if left 
, to work on even terms, he will soon emerge “ at the head of 
: the leading American industries.” Truly one is constrained 
‘to fancy that Americans have been coddled and pampered by 

protection until hardy and independent commercial vigor no 
longer exists among them. They shrink from the slightest 
shock of free competition, and implore the laws to protect 
them against “cheap capital and cheap goods.” 

* i * 

The fact is, however that this fashion of outcry is confined 
to California, It reccives no sympathy elsewhere. The 
leading journals of New York condemn it almost without 
exception, and denounce the introduction inte republican 
America of a passport system, anti-democratic and opposed 
to the spirit of the Federal institutions. Nevertheless, as 
we have before remarked, this conflict of civilizations is 
destined to become one of the burning questions of the day. 
The free conditions of modern international intercourse 
have brought us into competition with men whose moral 
endowments are not inferior to our own but whose scale of 
living is very much lower. It is plain that the merchant who 
keeps no state proportionate to the magnitude of his transac- 
tions and who never needlessly diverts cash from his working 
capital, must be a terribly formidable rival to the trader 
whose social ambition grows pari passé with his business. 
But it is equally plain that to exclude the former from the 
contest because his presence multiplics the difficulties of 
victory, is to put a premiam upon luxury and ostentation. 
Contact with an inferior civilization may well be nature’s 
antidote to the dilettantcism of modern gentility. Commerce 
ling been carried into an atmosphere of finesse and foresight 
that would haye stifled our rule-of-thumb ancestors, and it 
stems not unreasonable to conjecture that, since the margin 
of profit is narrowing so much in one direction, we shall be 
constrained at last to widen it in another by a readjustment 
of our scale of living. America, however, declines to try 
the experiment, and it must be confessed that in re- 


{using to compete with untaxed Chinese labor, she is only 
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giviug a new and logical development to her unfortunate 
policy of protection. 
* ‘i * 

What gives the question special interest for us on this 
side of the water is that Japan may possibly be brought 
face to face with it before long. Many persons predict that 
so soon as this country is thrown open, the Chinese will 
flock in and monopolize everything. But we cannot see that 
there are any reasonable grounds for such an apprehension. 
The conditions are totally different from those which exist 
beyond the Pacific. The Chinese would here be called on to 
compete with nen who are at least their equals in thrift and 
industry, and unless we give them credit for business quali- 
fications of a much higher order than the Japanese, there is 
no reason to be timid about the result. Many persons do 
indeed attribute to the Chinese such qualifications, but we 
strongly suspect that in this matter the Japanese are in the 
plight of the “ prophet in his own country.” We who live 
always among tiem, become incapable of appreciating their 
achievements. We forget their telegraphs, their postal 
service, their police, their gendarmerie, their railways, their 
local assemblies, their newly devcloped industries, and a host 
of other things which, considered without prejudico and with 


due regard to the time in which they have been achieved, | 


Ae em pe 


forbid us to fear the issue of any competition, whether + 


Chinese 


to encounter. 


or European, which Japan may be called on 

One thing is certain, that if the Chinese 
find employment here as Jaborers or in) menial capa- 
cities, it will only be because the services of Japanese are 
unavailable ; while in the higher branches of commerce, 
Celestial competition would be valuable as a developer rather 
than dangerous as a monopolizer, There are no Irish or 
German immigrants here to persuade the Government that 
the yalue of labor onght to be artificially preserved at an 
attractive figure, or in other words that the legislature should 
interfere to support monopolies in order that men may be 
obliged to pay unnecessary prices for their food, furniture and 
clothes. 


Mr. Morse, a Senator of Massachusetts, has warned the 
Government of the United States that its anti-Ciinese policy 
will have the effect of excluding America from the Chinese 
markets. “We cannot see quite clearly why anything of the 
sort need occur, since the trade between the two countries is 
entirely independent of the considerations which dictated that 
policy, but in the meanwhile it may be interesting to note that 
during the fiseal year 1880-81, the value of American imports 
from China was 22,817,000 dollars, while the value of the 
exports was less than a fourth of that sum, being only 
5,477,000 dollars. 
silk, and so long as the Chinese have need of cotton and 
petroleum, the commerce in those staples is not likely to 
be interrupled by any disabilities under which Chinese 
immigrants to the United States labour. ‘The real mischief 


So long as the Americans want tea and 


to be apprehended from America’s illiberal policy is that it ~ 


will afford China a complete aud logical justitication for her 
own seclusion. No Western Government can urge upon the 
cabinet at Peking the propriety of assuming a different atti- 
tude towerds foreigners of 
unrestricted trade and travel are denied to Chlinamen in 
Tf it were possible also to obtain an honest 


so long as the privileges 
America, 
analysis of public opinion in’ Japan, we should find that in 
many eyes the elearest: objection to throwing open the 
country, is the fear of seeing all the cream of commerce 
monopolized by foreigners, while only the dregs fall to 
native lot, Such an argument has been constantly urged by 
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a section of tho vernacular press and to refute it effectually is | large puffs of the same material, only of a larger pattern, and 
no longer possible in the face of America’s latest action, If} the body of plain velvet. The sleeves are of two designs of 
Chinamen are to be excluded from the United States because , brocaded velvet edged with a delicate ruffle of mousseline de 


their thrifty industry and inexpensive habits make them 
dangerous competitors in the race for wealth, then most 
certainly Japan is justified in desiring to keep at arm’s 
length rivals so formidably endowed as Americans and 
Europeans. We cannot escape this conclusion, nor should 
we be doing wisely did we willfully hide from ourselves the 
aspect under which these proceedings must present them- 
selves to Eastern observers. 





As immediate antecedents to America’s treaty with Korea, 


* nothing could have been more unfortunate than the anti- 


Chinese-immigration bill and Commodore Shufeldt’s open 
letter to the Hon. A. Sargent of California. To the latter 
we have already briefly alluded,® but we cannot suffer to pass 
without protest the gross and, we believe, totally grountless 
charge which the Commodore has not hesitated to bring 
against the moral character of tho Impress Regent, Tar 
from coinciding with our contemporary, the North China 
Daily News, which thinks that Commodore Shufeldt’s 
manifesto contains nothing new, we venture to assert that 
the annals of diplomacy exhibit no instance of snch a gratui- 
| tously insulting calumny being openly uttered by the repre- 
sentative of a civilized country against the sovereign of a 
friendly empire. 
evidence in support of the accusation, we cannot but think 


Even if there were a shadow of trustworthy 


that the Commodore’s instincts both as a man and as a 
diplomatist should have deterred him from preferring it. To 
‘ hecome the recipient and mouthpiece of irresponsible and 
calumnious gossip was scarecly a role adapted to the suceess- 
ful discharge of his duty or to the dignity of his country, nor 
do we find any extenuation for his conduct in the fact that at 
the very time this strange statement was going the round of 
the press, ils author was receiving the friendly support and 
assistance of the Chinese Government 
{9 establish relations with Iorea. 


in his endeavours 
We do not care 
to conjecture what the members of that Government must 
have thought when they found that at one moment Com- 
modore Shufeldt wag soliciting their advice and co-operation, 
and the next publicly assailing the reputalion of their 
Impress, bub of this we are very sure, that had the Com- 
modore’s mission been to any Western state, his language 
would not only have disqualified him for amicable intercourse 
with any official of that state, but would also have justified 
very resolute action on the part of ils rulers and a very 
indignant protest from its loyal people. 


That was a fine fancy of the Emperor Chintsung (A, D. 
954) who desired his keramists to make porcelain for the 
palace of the soft green color which pervades the Jand- 
scape immediately after the rain clouds have cleared away. 
But the,imperor’s idea is now quite eclipsed by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde (A. D. 1882) who has ordered his tailur to make him 
a velvet suit of a shade called couleur du lac au clair de lu 
lune. Whether the distinguished «“ snip” upon whom the 
immortal poet's patronage has descended, is likely to execute 
this commission faithfully, we have as yet no reliable informa- 
tion, but if any young spark in this settlement thinks that be 
knows how to dress himself, we recommend to his consideration 
the following description of another suit also in preparation for 
O.W. “ The black suit had a plain black velvet doublet fitting 
tight to the body, without any visible buttons, after the style 
of Francis J., the lower part of the sleeves being of embossed 
velvet, with embroidered field-flower designs, aid fitting 
tight to the arm, ‘The upper part of the arm is to be in 


Google 


sote. Around the neck is also a narrow frill in three rows of 
the same material as that which edges the sleeves. The 
breeches are to come to the knee and to be tight fitting, with 
two small buttons at the bottom. ‘The stockings are to be 
of black silk, and the shoes cat low and secured with a silver 
buckle. It may be interesting to know that the following 
are the dimensions of the costumes in inches: Trousers, 
thirty inches ; bottom of doublet, forty-five and a-half ; waist, 
thirty-eight and a-half, and breast thirty-six and a-half. 
The puffs at the upper part of the sleeves thirty-two inches, 
at the bottom eleven inches, the collar being seventeen inches 
in size.” 

A local coutemporary was at some pains to inform its 
renders the other day that “a company has been formed 
for the purpose of laying o tramway between Shimbashi 
and Asakusa, and that application has been made to 
the Government to grant the required permission.” This 
news is precisely eighteen months old, and considering that 
the tramway is already laid as far as Nilhonbashi—that is to 
say, about lialf the projected distance—there is really too 
much naivete about our worthy confrere’s intelligence. 
Apropos of this tramway, however, we may remark that we 
have watched its progress with some interest, not alone 
because it is a novelty in Japan and because its construction 
seems to be almost entirely in Japanese hands, but also 
because the question of bridges was likely to promise some 
difficulty. But we observe that permission has been given 
to use the bridges already existing and that the method 
cinployed is to cut grooves for the rails in the stone road- 
In connection with this subject, we referred, some 
time ago, to the tramways of Paris, where, owing to the 
necessity of building bridges and purchasing houses and land, 
the cost of construction in many cases excecded that of a 
railway. ‘Che ‘Yokiyo Company has had ne difficulties of 
that nature to overcome, and unless its management be 
very defective the enterprise ought to prove exceedingly 
reniuncrative, 


way, 





The North China Daily News lately ascended the pulpit 
of self-complacency and read the Yokohama foreign press a 
severe leclure on its mistaken choice of subjects and general 
want of originality. Well, we are quite content to leave our 
contemporary a monopoly of what his practice seems to 
endorse as “the correct thing”? in journalism, but when 
he bids us devote our columns to recording the “ move- 
ments of the Mikado and his ministers,” we can only 
“admire at” his ignorance of our readers temper. News- 
papers in this settlement have to address a very apathetic 
audience ; an audience composed of units who as a rule care 
nothing for the country in which their lot is temporarily cast, 
and much prefer a specimen of Yankee humour or a para- 
graph impeaching Japanese sincerity and capacity to any 
thesis on local politics or social topics. Indeed the ideas of 
the North China Daily News excellently illustrate the dif- 
ference between the sentiments with which Japan is regarded 
by those that view her from a distance they would fain 
diminish and those that long for the means to get out 
of sight of her altogether. If we were to adopt our con- 
temporary’s recipe in catering for the latter, we should soon 
be piping in empty market-places, Folks here do not want to 
know, or care to hear, anything about the amenities of Jap- 
anese life or the prospects of Japan's polity, and so we must 
either do violence to their prejudices or incur the criticism of 
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the North “China Daily News. On the whole we prefer the 
latter alternative. 





The reconciliation of moderu Chr acauty with science 
was strikingly evident at Charles Darwin's funeral, It 
seems nt Inst that nineteenth century religion has recogniz- 
ed that it must be in accord with science or ecnse to be. 
Tnstend of being burned or tortured as a propagator of mis- 
chievous and horetical innovations Charles Darwin has found 
a final resting place, in Westminster Abbey. Canon 
Prothero officiated at tho funeral in the unavoidable absence 
of Dean Bradley, and the Abbey was crowded with a 
congregation of distinguished and reprosentative personages. 
The grave is in the nave, close to that of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and not far from those of Livingstoneand Herschell. Pulpit 
references to the eminent naturalist and philosopher were 
made in soveral of the Metropolitan churehes. At St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Canou Liddon, taking as his text the words 
of the sceptical disciple ‘Thomas, said that it was a false 
spiritualism which would cast discredit on tho eenses acting 
within their own province; and that tho grent mistake of 
materialism was the assertion that the seuses were the ouly 
reporters of truth. When Professor Darwin’s books, “ ‘The 
Origin of Species” and “Tho Descent of Man,” first ap- 
peared, they were In-gely regarded by religious men as 
containing a theory necessarily hostile to fundamental truths 
of religion ; but na cluser study greatly modified any such 
impression, aud it was now secu that, whether the creative 
activity of God is manifested through “ culastrophes ” 
progressive evolution, it was still His creative activity, aud 
the really grout questions beyond remained untonched. At 
Westminster Abbey Canon Prothero, in the course of a 
sermon mainly directed against bigotry and superstition, 
spoke of Mr. Darwin as the greatest man of science of his 
day, and one whose earnest love of truth, patient industry, 
gentle disposition, and intelloctual modesty proved that in 
him lived that charity which is the very essence of the true 
spirit of Christ. Canon Barry, preaching at the Abbey in 
the evening, also referred to Mr. Darwin aa a scientific lead- 


or ta 


er, observing that the fruitful doctrine of evolution, with 
which the late Professor’s name would always be asscciated, 
leut itself at lenst as readily to the old promise of God as to 
more modern but less completo explanations of the universe. 
he principle of selection was by no means alien to the 
Christian religion ; but it was selection exercisod under the 
Divine intelligeuce, and determined by the spiritual fitness 
of cach man for life hereafter. 


Charles Darwin lived long enough to seo justico done, 
even by some of the “unco’ good” to his righteousness and 
the correctness of his doctrine. In one brief obituary netice 
we are reminded that Darwin's “ Theory,” published only 
twonty-two years ago, supported as it was hy Mr. Huxley, 
Sir C. Lyell, and Dr. Hooker, was received on the one 
hand with the utmost applause and enthusiasm, and on tho 
other with the amazement and consternation which found 
expression in fearful anathemas and terrible prophecies of 
ruin to religion and morality in the event of such doctrines 
being generally accepted. This work, however, was but a 
kind of general preface to the elaborate series of proofs 
which wero afterwards adduced by him. The “ Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids,” the “Cross of 
Platts,” the “Forms of Flower,” “ ‘Phe Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants,” “ Luseetivorous Plants,” “ Va- | 
> were 
successively produced, and in 1871 the appearance of the: 


and Self-Fertilisation 


riations of Plants and Animals under Domestication,’ 
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pr al ancestor being a “hairy quadraped furuishod, with 
n tail and pointe. ears, probably arboreal in its habits,” 
again aroused the viclent controversy regarding the 
Darwinian doctrines, which was then beginning to subside. 
“ The Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals” 
did not do much to allay this, though none could deny that 
it contained a marvellous series of very curious observations. 
Mr. Darwin was, however, not only a most brilliant scientist 
and lucid thinker, but a most patient modest, and judicious 
writer. ‘Che love of truth for its own sake was the one rule 
of his life, and he was happy in having outlived the bigotry 
aud prejudice of which he was at one time the’ object, 
and in having seen the wost complete revulsion of public 
opinion in regard to his teaching, which from being looked 
upon with horror as « scandalous heresy las hecome almost 
universally necepted, the difficulty now being to find any 
one who will openly disseut from it. ‘Tho burial of such a 
man in Westminister Abbey is an indication not only of 
the national recognition of his splendid genins and valuable 
Inbours, but also of the triumph of our age over the 
bigotry which not so very long ago would have rogarded 
his interment there as little lesa than sacrilegu. Mr. Darwin 
was a momber of several English and foreign scientific bo- 
dies, «a Kuight ofthe Prussian Order Pour le Merite, a cor- 
rexzponding member of the Academy at Vienna, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, M.D. of the University of Leyden, 
and L.L.D. of the University of Cambridge. 


A writer in Casselfs Family Magazine has few words 
on that peculiar failing of colur-blindness, or Daltonism, to 
which of lato from time to time allasiou has been made in 
these columns, with reference to the possibility of its exis- 
tencein Japan. We beliove that, in accordance with our 
sugeestion, the matter is receiving investigation at the 
hand of practitioners local and foreign. ‘To them the fol- 
In the year 1790, 
Mr. Jolin Dalton, the principal of a. well-known school 


at Kendal, then about twenty-seven years old, an acute and 


lowing résumé of facts will be of interest, 


vigorous observer and thinker, walked in to his garden aud 
ca-thered a bunch of geraniums aud roses, with which he set 
off into the town, On his way, a party of young ladies com- 
plimented him on the beanty and brilliancy of his flowers, 
bat were rather facetious as to their arrangement, You 
have got,” they said, “all the reds aud greens so curiously 
mixed; and you a botanist too.’ “ For my part,” said 
Mr. Dalton, “the whole bunch appears to be pretty much 
of one colony; though some of the leaves which you call 
light green scem to mc rather more like whito ; while the 
dark ones would match with a stick of red sealing-wax.” 
Mr. Dalton was suffering from colonr-blindness, then an 
nuknown word, bat now beginning to be talked about as 
something more than a curious and raro infirmity of vision, 
It has taken its sciontific name from the person in whom it 
was first perceived. But the whole quostion of colour. 
blindness opens up to points of wider importance. First, 
colour-blindness, it would seem, is not to be regarded as 
envable, or indeed as itself n disease, thongh possibly a 
symptom of diseased retina. Dalton’s eyes, after his death, 
were carefully examined (oze was actually dissected) for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of “ his anomalous 
vision ;” his iden being that such fanity s'ght was owing 
to the fact (hat one of the humours of his eyes was a coloured 
medium, probably some modification of Llue. But the 
beyond n doubt the fallacy of 
this theory, the vitreous humouws being found abso'utely 
free from colour, But though not a positive disease, colour- 


proved 


“De-ceut of Mav,” in which the author spoke of our | blindness would seem to be widely ivherited—four brothers 
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in one family being thus afflicted: of whom, oddly enough, 
threo were clever wood-engravers, and the fourth, still 
more oddly, a painter in water-coluurs, which, however, he 
was obliged to have labelled for him in’ bis daily work. 
Statistics, too, however imperfect, clearly prove this much 
—that the tendency to colour-blinducss may be stayed by 
good diet, and a healthy exercise of body, brain, and sight. 
One more point has yet to be noted among the statistics of 
colour-blindness : the singular fact that the three classes 
most Jiable to this anomalous vision are deaf-mutes, Jews, 
and Quakers. 
that freedom from the calamity depends largely on the 
perfect and healthy condition of body and brain, the low 
The 


great majority of deaf-mutes belong to a low and debased 


As reyvards the first of these, if it be true 


status of the deaf-mute is at once a sufficient cause. 


class, for whom until reeent times little has been cone. 
Scrofula, an iuherited discase, i (he canse of 
their special calamity, which again they bequeath by 
close intermarriage to their childiea, thus furnishing morc 


s 


wa 


too often 


inhabitants for the strange world into which neither sound 
nor colour finds 
of the house of David, who, a3 a whole, are deficient 
neither in 


Irne entrance. Why the descendants 


be 


But 


even among thei close intermarriage with its inevitable 


power, intelligence, nor culture, should 


especinl victims ef colottr-bliudness is not so clear. 


One more 
Out of 9,200 engine 
drivers nearly 400 were colour-blind, #¢., more or less 


fruits is the rule rather than the exception. 
(and a very important) point. 
unable to distinguish, ao yrecn signal from a red one. 
Burther and fall inquiry is therefore absolutely necded, 
One 
more item is to be added to the fist of Sehool Board 
Examiners. will 


choose his asthetic robe of office) must be appointed 3 and 


For Mr. Gladstone yet other troubles are in store, 


An inspector in colours (Mr. Ruskin 


before any man can besome a police-man, an enviue-driver, 
pilot, a guard, a chemist, a soldier, a weaver ora botanist, 
he must undergo the ordeal of “ passing 7) in ITolingren’y 
skeins of coloured wool. 


ot. ~~ or 


Art frauds are poihaps at least as common in Lnrope as 
iu Japan, It lias been estimated that the number of the 
works of “Old Masters ” sold annually exceeds all the 
productions that they have bequeathed to posterity, A 
trial relative to the authenticity of a work of art, in the 
course of which some curious revelations were made on 
this score, lias been for some years past. pending before the 
Paris law courts, and and has just come avain before the 
Court of Appeal on an incident in the ease. In 1873 
Madame Bernnage, a dealer in curiosities, purchased of M, 
Maillet du Boullay, conservator at the Museum of Anti- 
quitics at Ronon, for a sum of 12,200 franes, n group in 
terra-colta representing a salyr sporting with a uvmph. 
The receipt given for the work specified that the work was 
signed by Clodion, and, dated 1769, Madame Bernage 
put the group in her shop for sale, but some connvisxeurs 
who examined it expressod doubts as to whether it was 
really by Clodion, although they admitted the authenticity 
of the signature. At length, in 1878, one critic, on examin- 
ing it more closely, remarked that the portion of the 
matorial bearing the signature was of a different orain 
from the rest of the work, and. on scraping away 2 
little of tho material i penknife, 
the plaster by which the sIyNature was incorporated 
iu tte rest. Madame Bernaye then brought an action 
Heninst MM. Maillet du Boullay to compel him to 
take back the group; and the latter ealled into the 
Gotion M. (Deuiére, from whom he had previously pur- 
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chased it for 4,000 franes. By a jitdgment of January 17, 
1850, the Paris Civil Tribunal appointed as experts the 
sculptors MM. Guillaume Chapu and Aimés Millet, to 
examine the group and report on the qnestions at issue. 
They have not yet sent in their report, as M. Maillet du 


Boullay appealed against the judgment ordering the 
survey, and the appeal has now just been heard. The 


advocate for Madame Bernage produced a letter from M. 
Thiancourt, a professional restorer of works of art, who 
said: “ About the year 1866 or 1867 M. Madin was my 
erceer, and lived at the corner of the Rue de ‘Trévise and 
Rue Richer. One day he applied to me for my opiiion on 
the group now in the possession of Madame DBernage, aud 
to restore the right arm of the female fizure. I do not 
hesitate that the work is net by Clodion. 
Besides Leing accustomed to judge works of ait, terra- 
I 


attribute this group, without a moment’s hesitation, to an 
artist named Lebroc, a friend of mine, who died a short 


to affirm 


cottas especially, Tam daily employed to restore them. 


back, and who in his youth executed in seeret 


imitations of Clodion. 
chaser, had encouraged him in that art. 


time 
His father, formerly a silver- 
I knew him very 
intimately, and was aware that he sold both in Paris and 
in the provinees, and through his father, his works, which 
were always soiled su as to imitate ancient terra-ecottas. 
lerrned from him my precess for giving tho patina to the 
works I restore. ‘To give an appearance of authenticity to 
his imitations of Clodion (these he baked himself, which no 
arti-L docs), he used to fracture some limb and afterwards 
mend it.” ‘The other side, however, produced a letter from 
M. Carrier-Belleuse, sculptor and director of the State 
manufactory of Sevres, who stated that ho repaired the 
group, which was broken at the extremity of the figures, 
hut that no repairs were doue to the rock, which was 
intact, or to the siguature, which was also absolutely per. 
fect. Whether the critics who 
declare the work to be a fraud are right, the experts will 
now bave to decide. 
disputed that talented young men, not troubled with incon- 
venicnt scruples are employed to the knowledge of their 


M. Carrier-Belleuse or 
Meauwhile the fact remains uv- 
fiends, in “ cxecuting secret imitations ” of the works of 


that they have the 
assistance of established dealers, enjoying the cenfidence of 


renowned artists of former days, and 


ao darge public, in palming off their foreigners upon tho 
ignorant and the presumptious, 


To the many good things which have been introduced into 
China under the auspices of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
‘lias now to be added a complete system of meteorological 
observations al the various ports. The Shanghat Chamber 
of Commerce proposed a regular meteorological service j and 
has secured the cooperation of Sir Robert Hart. Tor some 
time past members of the staff of the Customs furnished, to 
the Central Observatory at Sicawei, the result of their own 
recorded experience ; but the information thus given was 
‘necessarily limited, desultory, and not always reliable. in 
the words of a North China contemporary, “ there were many 
drawbacks to their system, Some officials were transferred, 
other went on leave, others again (happily very few only) were 
indifferent or careless, which caused, not unfrequently, delay, 
interrogations and extra correspondence.” ‘This more or less 
hunsatisfactory state of things was puta stop to by the Inspec- 
‘tor General, whose action in the matter caused much surprise 
‘and dissatisfaction. jubit appears that Sir Robert had ouly 
actile pour micux sauter. 
all the Customs stations under his control a system for the 
record of atmospheric phenoncna. In other words he has 


Ile has officially oviginized at 
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given far more than he withheld ; and the promoters and 
students of the science of metevrology may hope to obtain 
much addition to their stock of knowledge and improvement 
in their theories from the systematic observations which will 
now be made over a vast extent of coast line and riverine 
territory in China, We had hoped that Japan would have 
taken the lead in this matter by adding a simple routine of 
meteorological observations to the duties of her Light-house 
staff. ‘Ihe wonderful powers of prescience which modern 
meteorology has developed, leave us no room to doubt that 
ships will one day or other take, not their bearings alone, but 
also weather forecasts from the beacons they pass on their 
way, Electricity will connect light-houses with central ob- 
servatories, and at every dangerous point on the coast, the 
designs of the storm god will be known days beforehand. 
But we are not yet within reach of that achievement, and as 
a preliminary, the example set by China, soon to be followed, 
we trust, by Japan, is indispensable. 





Nature has an interesting note on the Wild Silks of 
India” the principal of which is the Tussah (‘Tusser or 
Tasar). It might well be worth the while of the Agricul- 
tural nnd Commercial Department to introduce some of the 
larva hereabout, as the creature is hardy, and produces a 
material which only requires careful manipulation to rival 
the more expensive and highly dolicate production of the 
silk-worm proper. Meanwhile the Tusser itself is an in- 
sect enjoying all the health and strength conferred 
by ages of inherited freedom. Its caterpillar, 
cunrse strong thread is available for thrown silk, is a 
monster compared with the larva of the Bombyx mori, or 
common silkworm, It measures 7 inches in length and 1 
inch in diameter, The wings of the moth—a very hand- 
sonic one—are 7 inches ncross, and the thread also is three 
times as conrse, and threo timos as strong as that of the 
silkworm. Here, however, comes an objection to it in the 
eye of the manuficcturer. While tho thread of the 
Bombyx is almost round, the extra coarseness of the 
Tusser thread all consists in its extra width ; it is, in fact, 
three times ng broad as itis thick. Like any thread of this 
shape compared with a round one, it has a great tendency 


whose 


to split, and consequently become rough in working. 
Another difficulty (o both reelers and dyers is caused by 
the substantial way in which the Tusser grub forms its 
eocoons. Major Coussmaker observes that: ‘* As the 
chrysalis remains in the cocoon as long as eight mouthe, 
exposed to tho hottest sun and occasional thunderstorms, 
the cocoon had need to be made a hard impenetrable mate- 
rial. So indestructible is it that Bheels and other tribes 
which live in the jungles use the cocoon as an extinguisher 
to the bamboo tube in which they keep the ‘ falita’ or cot- 
ton tinder used by thom for lighting their tobacco and the 
slow matches of their matchlocks, ‘The cocoon is also cut 
into a Jong spiral band, and used fox binding the barrel of 
matchlocks to the stocks, being, as the natives say, unaf- 
focted either by fire or water... , After the caterpillar 
has spun a layer of silk thick enough to conceal itself, it 
discharges some kind of gum or coment, thick like plaster 
this of Paris, and with its museular action if causes 
secrotion to thoroughly permeate the whole cocoon and 
solidify the wall. In this manner it gocs on spinning 
Jnayer after lnyer of loops, and cementing them altogether 
until the whole of its silk is exhausted, and the wall 
of the cocoon becomes so hard that it requires a sharp 
penknife to cut through it. When tho caterpillar has 
left off feeding aud begins to spin, it voids the food re- 
maining in the alimentary canal, first of all in 9 more or 
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less solid form and ofa dark colour, but after it has become 
fully enveloped in the cocoon, the excroment comes away as 
a light-coloured liquid, the hue and consistency of which 
depend upon the amount of vegetable matter not previous- 
ly evacuated and the amount of lime, carbon, and ammonia 
present. ‘Che respective proportions of these ingredients 
vary, I presume, with the food upon which the caterpilzar 
has fed, and with the stale of atmosphere at the time of 
spinning ; also the longor they ronain coating the fibre 
the harsher and more discoloured it will be. It is there- 
fore very necessary, I think, to remove this cement ato 
very early date ; and this chemistry has shown the manu- 
facturerers how to do. ‘Judicious feeding, too, may alter its 
nature. Before long, fresh cocoons will be at an early 
stage thoroughly cleansed from all discolouring matter, 
and ‘Tasar silk will be available for manufacturing purposes 
as colourless as it when first put forth by the caterpillar.” 
At any rate here is a fine field for both economic and 
philosophical result for the chemist as will as the natur- 
alist. Tussah are two crops of Tusser silk in the year, 1.2. 
two generations of grubs pnss from the egg to the imago, 
whereas the Bombyx of commerce so pnases only once. 
The moth is considered 2 eacred insect, and it ia interesting 
to read of the long series of ascetic ordinance connected 
with the attendance upon it, the failure to observe which 
will bring down the anger of the gods and destruction upon 
the cultivators. Yet the grubs aro gaid to flourish better 
out-of-doors than under the roof and care of men, aud are 
found feeding upon seventeen different specics of trees grow- 
ing wild over various parts of Hindostan. It is muoh 
more practicable and hopeful to engage the unenterprising 
natives in ita collection under these conditions than if the 
elaborate art with which the Chinese cultivate the Bombyx 
were required. Itisa common idea that moths eat their way 
out of their cocoons, and that all permitted to do so spoil 
their silk: but even in the cases of the solid cocoon of 
the Tusser moth it is observed that “after eight or nine 
months in the pupa state a moist spot is observed at oue 
ond of the cocoon. ‘The moth is now about to emerge both 
from its pupa shell and from the cocoon. It secretes an 
acid fluid which softens the cement of the cocoon, and 
enables it to separate the fibres sufficiontly to allow of its 
creeping out.” Captain Brooke, says that “in Seoneo the 
pierced cocoons are wound, and that no koshtee rejects A 
cocoon simply lecanse the moth has eaten its way through 


It does not eat its way out, but separates the 
It 


it. ° e . 
fibres with its legs and wing-spine, and so creeps out. 
has neither teoth nor mouth proper.” 





We regret to have to announce the death, from cholera, of 
Mr, Kawasaki, president of the Court of First Instance at 
Kanagawa. Mr, Kawasaki was taken ill on the 15th instant 
while attending the Supreme Court in Tokiyo and died the 
following morning, at 4 o'clock. 





We desire to call our readers’ special attention to an essay 
which we publish this week, entitled Introduction to a trans- 
lation of the Ko-zhi-ki. tis from the pen of Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
one of tho most interesting contributions to archzological 
knowledge of Japan that has yet appeared. 


We understand that the office of Inspector of Customs at 
this port has been conferred on Mr. Arishima, hitherto chicf 
of the Customs Burean in the Finance Department, Mr. 
Motono being appointed to the post of Public Prosecutor, 
These changes are, it must be confessed, somewhat unaccount- 
able, but unreserved comment would searcely be justified yet. 
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STATE ECONOMY. 


| S the time approaches for the publication of the 
A annual estimates, public attention is again 
directed to the question of State economy. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to the wisest 
method of dealing with the fiat currency, there can be 
no shadow of doubt about the necessity of obtaining 
equilibrium, at least, between the incomings and out- 
goings of the Trensury. It is true that under Mr. 
Okuma’s régime this would have been deemed a paltry 
achievement, but unfortunately people have come to be 
so sceptical about the stories contained in budgets 
unaceompanied by final accounts, that despite a 
nominal reserve of fifty millions, such a contingency as 
a yearly deficit is by no means an uncommon article of 
faith. How far these misgivings may be justified by 
facts, it were mere waste of time to discuss with our 
present lights, but there are some points which, while 
they cannot fail to strike any attentive observer, are 
almost sufficient foundation for the gravest charge of 
inefficiency that has yet been preferred against financial 
administration in this country. 

The Japanese have a proverb which speaks of 
“ gathering with the nails and scattering broad-cast,"’ 
being perhaps the nearest equivalent their language 
possesses for “ penny wisdom and pound folly.’’ It is 
a proverb of which we are inevitably reminded when 
we hear of reductions in the salaries and number of 
the official staff. For in truth any insignificant 
saving thus effected becomes a vanishing quantity by 
the side of gigantic extravagance in other directions. 
There is indeed good hope that such parasites as Mr. 
Godai and his genus are gradually losing their pre- 
hensile power, but as yet the hope “has not quite passed 
into assurance. Indigo works, with buildings and 
plant which, liberally estimated, represent a fifth or 
a sixth of the grant their projector received-from the 
Treasury, are incidents perhaps inseparable from the 
history of such changes as Japan has undergone. 
Speculative enterprise must have a period of childhood 
like everything else, and that its education has seemed 
more costly in Japan than elsewhere, is probably be- 
cause its growth has been exceptionally rapid, and the 
results consequently more appreciable. But the ques- 
tion which obtrudes itself unpleasantly from time to 
time is whether the wisdom these experiences ought 
fo foster has yet become a sensible factor. The 
tendency of foreign critics is to be captious and ex- 
acting when Japan is under review, nor is it by any 
means an unmixed cause of complaint that such is the 
case, for if less had been achieved, less would be 
expected, and people would more readily remember 
that, after all, they are discussing the case of a 
country which only began, fifteen years ago, the 
journey it is expected to have finished already. With 
every desire to avoid this injustice, we cannot, however, 
escape the conviction that certain improvements are a 
little more tardy than might reasonably be expected, 
and in support of this statement we will refer briefly 
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to some of the most palpable cases which suggest 
themselves. 

Without stopping to discuss whether Japan is right 
or wrong in spending her money on ships and guns, 
few, we imagine, will be found to deny that she ought 
at any rate to be independent of foreign aid for her 
supply of ammunition. We aro not surprised therefore 
to find her setting up a powder mill, nor disposed to 
deny that she deserves s good deal of credit for carcy- 
ing on work of this sort so long without accident. 
Again, since powder mills are delicate affairs, apt to 
destroy themselves and their: surroundings on very 
slight provocation, to be provided with more than one 
seems a reasonable precaution. But when two mills 
aro set up in the same place so that they have every 
facility for annihilating one another, and when we 
hear that the second is not intended to supplement the 
first but to retrieve its failure, we begin to think that 
an immense economy might have been effected by 
employing from the beginning a foreign expert, tvhoge 
salary for half 2 dozen years could scarcely have 
amounted to a tenth part of the money that has been 
squandered in trying to do without him. If Japan is 
so anxious to walk alone, surely the quickest way by 
which she can accomplish her end is to engage a guide 
until she knows the route, instead of expending powder 
mills in experimental essays. 

Worse, if possible, than the ease of the powder is 
that of the guns. Japan has apparently satisfied 
herself that a home-made weapon posseases some 
romantic superiorily over anything she can get abroad. 
It is ovident, however, that she is not without a certain 
appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome in giving 
effect to her desires, for the metal she has chosen is 
bronze, which, up to a certain point, demands less 
technical ability in its manipulators than most 
materials. But Western science has hitherto failed to 
produce 8 brenze suitable for any guns except those of 
very small calibres, and yet, despite this knowledge, 
and in the face of the fact that the scientist who had 
devoted his life to developing the capabilities of that 
metal, has but recently, proclaimed his final failure 
by suicide, Japan persists in fancying that she 
alone will succeed, and has accordingly decided that 
her career 13 2 manufacturer of ordnance shall com- 
mence at the point where Western science is arrested. 
We need not venture to count the cost of such an oxpe- 
riment, but we can easily predict the value of the re- 
sults. Meanwhilo, however, a splendid plant of machi- 
nery has been imported from Germany—machinery 
designed, be it observed, for the manufacture of steel 
ordnance—and this, with furnaces, workshops and s0 
forth, has been admirably erected at Osaka under foreign 
superintendence. Thither for some years large sums 
of money will probakly find their way from the Trea- 
suty, until the Japanese experts learn that their native 
wisdom is not after all so much more infallible than 
the trained experience of such men as General Ucha- 
tius. It is extremely difficult for strangers to analysé 
the aspect under which things present themselves to 
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Japanese minds. Thus, when we observe an almost 
childish craving for the guidance of rules and an irra- 
tional adherence to their letter, we imagine that this is 
attribuiable to the natural diffidence of men who, find- 
ing themselves in the présence of entirely novel and 
unforeseen conditions, are nervously anxious to obtain 
every possible aid which may relieve them from the 
responsibility of relying on their own inspiration. 
Such a theory is at once simple and reasonable, 
while at the same time it helps us to have pa- 
tience with not unfrequent instances of “straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel.” But it is completely 
overset by a case of such marvellous temerity as this 
gun-makiug business implies. If an English speculator, 
having provided himself with a trealise on the art of 
making lacquer or casting bronze d da Japonaise, and 
having imported the necessary implements, were to set 
about carrying on those operations in London, we should 
tap our foreheads when we alluded to his proceedings. 
Yet would he show as a very Solomon by the side of 
Japanese projectors who imagine that machinery and 
books are all they need for the conduct of an arsenal. 
No doubt the motives which may be supposed to 
underlie this craving for independence, whether in- 
tustrial or political, deserve both respect and sympathy, 
but surely the commonest of common sense suggosts 
that competent instruction is the quickest route to 
efficiency. 
her workships more than would have supplied her for a 
quarter of a century with the best weapons obtainable 
in Europe, and if her artizans are now to be let stumble 
along unaided until they happen to hit off the right 
path, she will possess in the end, certainly the most 
expensive, and probably not the least fnultless, guns 
in the universe. 

Passing from guns to iron we come to that grievous 
blunder, the works at Kamaishi. If there be one fact 
more than another which long experience hag demon- 
strated, it is that the propinquity of fuel is absolutely 
essential to the profitable manipulation of iron. It 
pays far better to bring the ore to the coal fields than 
the coal to the ore, and of this the Japanese cannot 
have been ignorant, for when they projected the 
Kamaishi works, they had access to the advice ofa 
competent staff of foreign mining engineers. Indeed, 
unless we ore misinformed, they were warned against 
undertaking any extensive operation without some 
preliminary trial, but circumstances into which it were 
inexpedient to enter here, ovor-ruled this prudent 
counsel, and the consequence is that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been buried at an out-of-the- 
way spot on the north-east coast, where any attempt 
to recover them will be simply throwing good money 
after bad. Again the reflection suggests itself that 
experience must be practically acquired, but that it has 
been acquired, even at such a cost is still doubtful. 
At any rate confidence will scarcely be justified until 
orders have been given for transferring to the nearest 
coal field the valuable plant now lying worse than use- 
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lass at Kamaishi, and establishing a steam carrying 
service between the new and the old sites. 

And at the same time the corollary is evident that 
the sooner the Public Works Department is absorbed 
into the Noshémusho the better. Whatever functions 
of the former tho latter has not already assumed would 
gain rather than lose by the amalgamation, while the 
burthen on the Treasury would be considerably lighten- 
ed. That the two still-exist as distinct departments is 
scarcely, however, 8 cnge so much in point as that of the 
Tokiyo University and the Colleges of Engineering 
and Medicine. The economical advantages of combin- 
ing these three institutions are so obvious and the gain 
to each in point of efficiency is so indisputable, that 
one can scarcely wonder sufficiently al their remaining 
separate. More than once indeed the question of 
uniting the three has been publicly mooted, only, how- 
ever, to be again placed on the shelf owing, it was 
understood, to the difficulty of reconciling individual 
views and personal disagreements, or in other words, 
owing to the want of o central authority sufficiently 
well advised to discern the right and sufficiently 
powerful to enforce it without reference to selfish 
interests or inter-departmental jealousies. 

Or again, what are we to think when we hear that 
the Insotsu-kiyoku contemplates adding the manu- 
facture of chloride of lime to its hydra-headed functions? 


Already Japan has paid for the furniture of | The Insetsu-kiyoku, as a school for artizans, scarcely 


deserves to be accused of competing mischievously 
with private enterprise, though in some respects. it 
certainly cannot escape that imputation. But the 
Insetsu-kiyoku undertaking the development of pro- 
jects which the Government is already in a posi- 
tion to carry out far more advantageously else- 
where, becomes merely a new pit for swallowing 
up public money. If chloride of lime is to be 
manufactured—and there can be no doubt that the 
operation, judiciously conducted, would be in the high- 
est degree profitable—then unquestionably Osaka, not 
Tokiyo, is the proper site for the business. The Soda 
Works at the former place, if they ever emerge from 
their present state of incompetence, will produce hydro- 
chloric acid in such quantities that it will have to 
be run off into the river or otherwise disposed of so as 
not to become & nuisance, whereas this is one of the 
very ingredients which the Insetsu-kiyoku will be 
obliged to purchase and carry to Tokiyo if chloride of 
lime is to be manufactured there. The inference is so 
obvious that to account for its official neglect we have 
to suppose a complete absence of co-operation between 
the Department of Public Works, which controls the 
Soda Works, and that of Finance, to which the In- 
setsu-kiyoku belongs. 

We have spoken incidentally of these Soda Works 
as being at present in a state of incompetence, but in 
truth we might well have placed them at the head of 
our list of illustrations. They were erected, we believe, 
entirely under Japanese superintendence and without 
avy reference whatsoever to two foreign specialists of 
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the highest qualifications who are employed by a 


diferent department of the Gorernment within the 
saine enclosure. The Japanese gentleman who so far 
over-rated his own qualifications as to insist on 
assuming the whole responsibility of the undertaking, 
was scarcely more reprehensible than those who were 
credulous enough to trust him. At any’ rate, however 
the blame ba apportioned, each side will have more 
than enough to bear, for it ig now evident that these 
costly works must be in great part rebuilt. They have 
failed ultogether to produce carbonate of soda from the 
ordivary souree—chloride of sodium—the sum of their 
achievements hitherto having been to convert the 
sulphate, which is a bi-product of the neighbouring 
Sulphuric Acid Works, into an impure carbonate. And 
yet, despite this Jamentable bungling, the authorities 
still seem incapable of reconciling themselves to have 
recourse to foreign aid, though, if they need any 
further incentive, it is furnished by the Sulphuric 
Acid Works already alluded to, which, erected and 
organized under qualified experts, have already repaid 
their original cost’ and are now contributing a hand- 
some sum to the Treasury every year. 

But this accumulation of instances is uncongenial 
work. What we have said amply indicates the direc- 
tion which state economy ought to take. The crying 
need of the time is some governmental reorganization 
by which the erratic tendencies of the various Depart- 
ments may be subjected to efficient and woll-advised 
centro], and the conduct of the whole brought within 
the influence of the motive that ought to bo paramount 
in all public transactions. We are not so blind as to 
overlook the fact that the memory of abused con- 
fidence chiefly contributes to Japan’s mistrust, but we 
might reasonably conjecture, even though we did not 
know by experience, that the Cabinet by this time in- 
cludes Ministers whe are either sufficiently able to be 
discriminating or sufficiently ingenuous to have re- 
course to established, albeit alien, competence. Surely 
possible it is for these nen to devise some scheme for 
correcting abuses which impoverish ihe country more 
than any addition that could bo made to salaries or 
establishment. 





SPECIFIC AND AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

lee State of affairs at present existing in France 

as a result of changes proposed in the com- 
mercial treaty between that country and England, is 
especially interesting to us in Japan, seeing that we 
shall probably have something similar to record when 
- the new tariff becomes an accomplished fact. The 
French Ministers assert, indeed, that the rates which 
they propose will be no higher than those at present in 
force, but will differ from the latter in being levied 
specifically instead of ad valorem. The French 
merchants, however, think otherwise. Without paus- 
ing to discuss the point, they have set themselves to 
make preparation fur arniny day by laying in large 
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stocks of goods while there is yet time. Thus it 
appears that during the first three months of the pre- 
sent year, the importation of English cottans, woolens, 
and machinery, amounted to anageregate of ninety-eight 
million fraucs, the figure for the corresponding period 
last year being only seventy-nine millions. This 
marked increase took place, be it observed, while the 
fate of the commercial treaty was still doubtful, or, to 
speak more correctly, while most persons believed that 
if any departure were made from the old lines, it 
would be in a liberal direction. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the calculations of French financiers, 
it is beyond all question that in the opinion of those 
practically concerned, the proposed tariff modifications 
amount to a very substantial increase of import ducs. 
For it is not without serious reason that merchants 
resort to such an exceptional measure as the laying in 
of a surplus provisions of goods amounting to something 
like a fourth of their whole stock. They must be urged 
Ly some definite and inevitable necessity before they 
take a step which is calculated to increase the cost of 
those imported commodities by so sudden an activity of 
demand, to enhance the difficulty of disposing of them by 
glutting the home market, and to diminish the prospect 
of profit by a loss of interest on the capital thus invest- 
ed. Plainly the change from ad valorem to specific 
dulies signifies a considerable augmentation of those 
duties in some way or other, a fact which by refusing to 
be reconciled with the calculations of the Minister of 
Finance, suggests the unpleasant inference that the 
nominal rates of an ad valorem tariff are of much less 
importance than the facilities of evading them which 
that system affords. We should be very sorry to think 
that a possible loss of opportunities useful only when 
dishonestly utilized, is the outlook which has so much 
preturbed French importers, but the alternative is to 
conclude that the arithmetic of Mr. Léon Say and his 
colleagues is not much. more sound than their princi- 
ples. Specific duties are certainly recommended by 
many considerations, not the least important of which 
is the comparative security they provide against 
fraudulent practices, but that security is not absolute, 
and on the other hand, it is plain that their incon- 
venience in another direction is infinitely graver and 
entirely opposed to the tendency of civilization. For 
though fixed: at nominally constant rates, they in 
reality augment perpetually in proportion to the 
development of production and the consequent abase- 
ment of values. ‘They can never, in short, be constant 
but must always, by their nature, be progressively 
greater, so that to employ them, it would be necessary 
to provide for their periodical revision and gradual 
reduction, or, in other words, to adopt a system which 
creates a constantly recurring series of maxima and 
minima iu the charges levied upon a country's forcign 
trade. The mere statement of such a programme 
sufficiently demonstrates its antagonism to all sound 
economic principles. 

Meanwhile French merchants and French journals 
unite in denouncing the policy of their Government, 
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made with England, or that the old one should be re- ; (Our readers must distinetly under tand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, fer the accuracy of their assertions 


newed without change for a period of five, eight or ten | or for tue deductions they may choose te draw therefrom, | 

yenrs. M. de Toville, a satistician of considerable SATSUMA WARK. 

eminence, has shown that between 1862 and 1880, the | ee ae Bes : 

vices of imported commodities in France have fallen ee spas 

I P : pies | Sirn:—My attention has been called to a note in a recent 
on the average, eighteen per cent, so that a specific | issue of the Jad concerning what I owas purported to have 
duty representing ten per cent on the value of goods at | said ina lecture on Satsuma ware. The newspaper reports of 
the former date, would now amount to twelve per cent, | my Lowell course of lectures in Boston, while in the main 
. : ; correct, were unavoidably not free from ervor. 

in round numbers, Further there are many. articles, I had neither time nor inclination to correct the reports as 
especially manufactured goods, whose prices have fallen | (hey appeared in the papers of the next day. Nor could I well 
since 1860, not eighteen, but twenty five, thirty, forty | afferd to correct any blunder for the reason that I should be 
or even fifly per cent. Specific duties might therefore held responsible for the uncorrected oncs, My information 


b h third or a half beavier t] hi regarding Satsuma ware, from which I did not deviate, was 
eas muca as & hire oF & Nall heavier How han (Ney | qevived from the admirable paper of Mr. Satow on the proceed- 


would have been twenty years ago, and in view of | ings of the Asiatic Society and from Ninagawa’s Kuan Ko 
these facts M. Leroy-Beaulicu speculates whether it is | 2:4 Sef. 


and in demanding either that a new treaty should a CORRESPONDENCE. 


° s i H ‘ Ss Ss a . i 
reserved for the present Government, which includes Lhe statement that Satsuma was held in no repute by the 
‘ts leadi b Pihe wick aalcoenl Japanese, referred, as you properly suggested), to the stuff that 
among its leading members one of the chief ac voca CS | finds its way to America by the Lon. 
of a liberal economic policy in France—M. Leon Say— In regard to grey inlaid Satsuma, I have in my collection 
to be the originators of the most restrictive measure fiity-Lwo pieces of Koda, Yatsushiro, some of fair age, and if 
. . vinagawa and other authorities are correct y rey inlaic 
that has been adopted in that country during the past EUR RCO UE NOT eu item eteeouneet) seieved ary anid 
a : = Satsuma. The differences are quite marked, yet the process, 
half century. “It is simply a question of terms,” 88Y5 | .4 ty speak, is the same. 
the editor of the Mconomiste, which prevents ‘the con- 
clusion of a treaty. Our Ministers affirm that they 
do not desire to retrograde; only they are resolved 
upon having specitic dutics. Of two things, however, 
one or other is the fact: cither these specific duties 
ought to be the same in amount as the present ad 
caldorem duties—in which cago it is unreasonable fer 
the sake of a mere method of assessment to cause so | J#pancse repeatedly yr oe this feature Shantai of Owari, 
J cl ee t ai dé fond E sixty-five years ago, made Chawans in imitation 6£ Korcan ware 
much comimerciat em phar chaes sae ss os en with inlaid work, upon which he did not hesitate to put his 
gland ; or the proposed specific duties are in reality stamp. May I beg that you will kindly find room for this in 
very different from those now levied ad valorem, in | your journal, and greatly oblige, 
which case the assertions of the Government to thie 
contrary are senseless.” There, without doubt, is the 
dilemma distinctly visible, and failing to sce how 
M. Léon Say and his colleagues can escape empalement 
upon one or other of ils horns, one is compelled to eon- 
clude that general principles have less to do with these 
present complications than special interests. _ 


se ee ee ak See) A PANGUATION OF TUE “AO 7ULKL” 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


1 have already published a generalization in which, if I am in 
error, I should be glad to be corrected, that wherever Korean 
poiters settled in Japan, there yon find the grey ware inlaid 
wilh white, or white aud black. Notably is this the case with 
Satsuma and Yatsushiro, The same features may be seen in 
certain forms made at Tado in Stuvo, Naratsu, and ‘Tsushima,. 
Marly Korean bowls, as you well know, show the same features. 
Furthermore, the tmitalions of Korean ware made by the 


Yours, €c., 
EDW. 8. MORSE. 
Yokohama, June 12th, 1882. 
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The little gate was reached at last, 
Half hid in lilacs down the lane ; 
She pushed it wide, and, as she passed, 
A wistful look she backward cast, By Bast Wane Cuampernain, Esq. 

And said, “uduf wiedersehen J” 


With hand on latch a vision white 
Lingered reluctant, and again 


“RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 





Of all the mass of Japanese literature, which Tics before 
us as the result of nearly twelve centuries of book-makipy, 


ee : : the ost important monument is the work entitled Xo- 

Half doubting 1f she did aright, Pie tee i nile oe Nae Nati apa? avhieh aces 
Soft as the dews that fell that nicht ahi-ki OL huecords of «\ncient . aticrs, Wich Wes Cole 
Bhiomaul =i Las medenehen pleted in AD. 712. It is the most important because it 


has preserved for us more faithfully than any other book 
the mythology, the manners, the language, and the tradi- 
tional history of Ancient Japan. Indeed itis the earliest 


The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the stair ; 
I linger in delicious pain ; 
Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 


. ‘ Y hie ? ’ Werle } apte “ur . . , af . . ay . the 
To breathe in thought [scarcely dare, care aC - Het : M ot sh : a that eave divi 
st hinks she—‘ aluf wmedcrschen ! ? Sieh © mene Mua PACE WIC divs Deel VaOur a, denon 


wise oo Se! : > Cot 7 
"Tis thirt I mite? Taraman, Darter, and Alieic, and it even precedes 
Wiataei aie Viel Poa by at least a century the most ancient extant literary com- 
at sie he G dhe ; euce . : > a iets ood ~ ef {coq : re 
I hear the rustle of her dress, positions of non-Aryan India. svon after the date of its 
I smell the lacs, and—ah, yes, 
Thear “ules eiedersehenu lt 











TNpelt Wesihi by most Muropean writers. 

*Spould the claim of Aceahan to be considercd an Alte langu- 
ave be substantiated, them Arcusie Japanese will have to be content 
with the seeond place in the Altare family 9 Taking the word 
: Aitaie i. ita ustal aceepfation, Viz. as the ceneric nune ¢f all the 
But these--they drew us heart to heart, languases belonging to the Mantehu, Moasonlan, ‘Turkish, and 

Yet held us tenderly apart ; innish vroups, Not only the Archaic, but the Classical, literature 
She said, & auf wiedersehen !” of Japan carries us back several certuries beyond tho earliest ¢x- 
rom Lowell, tant documents of any other Altus tongue.—For a discussion of 


Sweet piece of bashful maiacn art! 
The English words had seemed too fain, 
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compilation, most of the salient features of distinctive Japa- 
nese nationality were buried under a superincumbent mass 
of Chinese culture, and it is to these “ Records” and to a 
very small number of other ancient works, such as the 
em3 of the “Collection of a Myriad Leaves” and the 
Shiifitau Rituals, that the investigator must look, if he would 
not at every step be misled into attributing originality to 
modern customs and ideas which have simply been borrow- 
edaxholesale from the neighbouring continent. ae 

It is of course not pretended that even these “ Records ” 
are untouched by Chinese influence: that influence is 

atent in the very characters with which the text is written. 
But the influence is less, and of another kind. If in the 
traditions preserved and the customs alluded to we detect 
ithe early Japanese in the act of borrowing from China and 
jperhaps even from India, there is at least on our author’s 
are no ostentatious decking-out in Chinese trappings of 
what he believed to be orivinal matter, after the fashion of 
the writers who immediately succeeded him. It is true 
that this abstinence on his part makes his compilation less 
pleasant to the ordinary native taste than that of sub- 
_ sequent historians who put fine Chinese phrases into the 
mouths of emperors and heroes supposed to have lived 
before the time when intercourse with China began. But 
the European student, who reads all such books, not as 
a pastime but in order to-search for facts, will prefer the 
more genuine composition. It is also accorded the first 
place by the most learned of the native /iteratz. 

Of late years this paramount importance of the “ Records 

of Ancient Matters” to investigators of Japanese subjects 
generally has become well-known to foreizn scholars; and 
versions of a few passages are to he found scattered through 
the pages of their writings. ‘Thus Mr. Aston hag given us, 
in the Chrestomathy appended to his “Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Janguage,” a couple of interesting ex- 
tracts: Mr. Satow has illustrated by occasional extracts his 
elaborate papers on the Shiftan Rituals published in these 
“Transactions,” and quite lately M. Léon de Rosny has 
quoted certain passages in defence of a peculiar theory 
which he holds regarding the primeval réefi@isn” of the 
Japanese. <All that has yet appeared in any European 
Janguage docs not, however, amount to oug-twenticth part 
of the whole, and the mast ¢errenecous views of the stvle and 
scope of the book and its contents have found their way 
into popular works on Japan. It is hoped that the true 
nature of the book and also the true nature of the tradi- 
tions, customs, and ideas of the Early Japanese, will be made 
clearer by the present translation, the object of which is to 
give the entire work in a continuous English version, and 
thus to furnish the European student with a text to quote 
from, or at least to use as a guide in consulting the original. 
The only object aimed at has been a rigid and literal con- 
formity with the Japanese text. Fortunately for this 
endeavour (though less fortunately for the student), one of 
the difficulties which often beset the translator of an Ori- 
ental classic is absent in the present case. There is no 
beauty of style, to preserve some trace of which he may be 
tempted to sacrifice a certain amount of accuracy. ‘The 
“ Records” sound queer and bald in Japanese, as will he 
noticed further on; and it is therefore right, even from a 
stylistic point of view, that they should sound bald and 
queer im english. The only portions of the text which 
refuse to lend themselves to translation into English after 
this fashion are the indecent portions. But it has been 
thought that there could be no objection to rendering them 
into T.atin,—Latin as literal as is the English of the greater 
part. 
: After these preliminary remarks, it will be most conve- 
nient to take the several points which a study of the “ Re- 
cords” and the turning of them into English suggest, and 
to consider the same one by one. ‘These points are : 

I.—Authenticity and nature of the text, together with 

bibliographical notes. 

II.—Details concerning the method of translation. 

I¥1.—The “ Chronicles of Japan.” 

TV.—Manners and customs of the Early Japanese. 

V.—Religious and political ideas of the Karly Japanese. 

Beginnings of the Japanese nation, and credibility of 
the national traditions. 
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the age of the most ancient ‘'amil documents, sce the Introduction 
to Bishop Caldwell’s ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages,” p. 91 d¢ sez, 
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I. 


THe Text AND ITS AUTHENTICITY, TOGETHER WITH 
BriBLioGRarican NOTES. 


The latter portion of the Preface to the “ Records of An- 
cient Matters” is the only documentary authority for the 
origin of the work. It likewise explains its scope. But 
though in so doing the author descends to a more matter- 
of-fact stvle then the high-sounding Chinese phrases and 
elaborate allusions with which he had set forth, still his 
meaning may be found to lack somewhat of clearness, and 
it will be as well to have the facts put into language more 
intelligible to the European stude:t. This having already 
been done by Mr. Satow in his paper on the “ Revival of 
Pure Shifitau,’’ it will be best simply to quote his 
words. They are as follows: “The Emperor Tefimu, 
“at what portion of his reign is not mentioned, la- 
“menting that the records possessed by the chief 
“families contained many errors, resolved to take steps 
“to preserve the true traditions from oblivion. He 
“therefore had the records carefully examined, compared, 
“and weeded of their faults. There happened to be in his 
“household a person of marvellous memory named Hiyeda 
“no Are, who could repeat without mistake the contents 
“of any document he had cven seen, and never forget 
“anything that he had heard. Tefimu Tefiwaut took the 
“pains to instruct this person in the genuine traditions and 
“ “old language of former ages,’ and to make him repeat them 
“until he had the whole by heart. ‘ Before the under- 
“taking was completed,” which probably means before it 
“could be committed to writing, the mperor died, and 
“for twenty-five years Are’s memory was the sole depo- 
“sitory of what afterwards received the iitle of Ko-zhi-45 
“or Furu-koto-bumi as it is read by Motowori. At the end 
“of this interval the Empress Geitmivau ordered Yasu- 
“maro to write if down from the mouth of Are, which 
“accounts for the completion of the manuscript in so short 
“time as four months and a half. Are’s age at this date 
“is not stated, but as he was twenty-cight years of age 
“some time in the reign of Tefinu Tefiwau, it could not 
“possibly have been more than sixty-eizht, while taking 
“into account the previous order of Teimu Tefiwau in 681 
“for the compilation of a history, and the statement. that 
“he was engazed on the composition of the Ko-zhi-ki at 
‘the time of his death in 686, it would not be unreasonable 
“to conclude that it belongs to about the last year of his 
“reign, in which case Are was only fifty-three in 711.” 

Ti-e previous order of the Emperor Tefimu mentioned in 
the above extract is usually supposed to have resulted in 
the compilation of a history which has not been preserved. 
But Hirata gives reasons for supposine that this and the 
project of the “ Records of Ancient Matters” were identical. 
If this opinion be accepted, the “ Records,” while the oldest 
existing Japanese book, are, not the third, but the second 
nistorical work of which mention has been preserved, one 
such having been compiled in the year 620, but lost in a 
fire in the year 6-45. 

It will thus be seen that it is rather hard to say whom 
we should designate as the author of the work. ‘The Em- 
peror Tefimu, Hiyeda no Are, and Yasumaro may all three 
lay claim to that title The question, however, is of no 
importance to us, and the share taken by Are may well 
have been cxageerated in the telling. What scems to 
remain as the residue of fact is that the plan of a purely 
national histury originated with the Jemperor Tefimu and 
was finally carried out under his successor by Yasumaro, 
one of the Court Nobles. 

Faller evidence and confirmatory evidence from other 
sources as to the origin of our “ Records ” would doubtless 
be very acceptable. But the very small number of readers 
and writers at that early date, and the almost simultancous 
compilation of a history (the “ Chronicles of Japan”) which 
was better calculated to hit the taste of the age, make the 
absence of such evidence almost unavoidable. In any 








3 Published in Vol. ILI. Pt. I. of these “Transactions.” The 
preschat writer has altered Mar. Satow's spelling of such words as 
Nhintau (formerly transliterated Shinto), ete. to the * orthographi- 
cal system, in conformity with the wish of that gentleman him- 
self. 

i.e. the Emperor Tenn. 

5 i.e. ‘ Reeurds of Ancient Matiers.’ ‘The alternative reading, 
which is probably but an invention of Motowori’s, gives the same 
meaning in pure Japanese (instead of Siuico-Japanese) sounda, 
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case, and only seus in passing the fact that e apan has| 
never been noted for such wholesale literary forgeries (for 
Motowori’s condemnation of the “Chronicles of Old Matters 
of Former Ages” has been considered rash by later scho- 
lars),—it cannot be too much emphasized that in this in- 
stance authenticity is sufficiently proved by internal evidence. 
It is hard to believe that any forger living later than the 
eighth century of our era should have been so well able to 
discard the Chinese “ padding ” tothe old traditions, which, 
after the acceptance by the Court of the “ Chronicles of 
Japan,” had come to be gencrally regarded as an integral 
portion of those very traditions; and it is more unlikely 
still that he should have invented a style so little calculated 
to bring his handiwork into repute. He would cither 
have written in fair Chinese, like the mass of early Japa- 
nese prose writers (and his Preface shows that he could do 
so if he were so minded); or, if the tradition of there 
having been a history written in the native tongue had 
reached him, he would have made his composition wnmis- 
takeably Japancsc in form by arranging the characters in 
the order demanded by Japanese syntax and by thie 
consistent usc of characters employed phonetically — to 
denote particles and terminations after the fashion followed 
in the Rituals, and developed (apparently before the close 
of the ninth century) into whet is technically known as 
the “ Mixed Phonetic Style” (Kana-mazhiri), which has 
remained ever since a3 the most convenient vehicle for 
writing the language. «As it is, his quasi-Chinese construc- 
tion, which breaks down every now and then, to be helped 
up again by a few Japanese words written phonetically, 
is surely the first clumsy attempt at combining two 
divergent elements. What however is simply inercdible 
is that, if the supposed forger lived even only a hundred: 
years later than A.D. 712, “he should so well have imitated 
or ee the archaisms of that early period. For the 
eigh . of our era was a great turning point in the 
aparece Tan euate the Archaic Dialect being then re- 
placed by the Classical ; and, as the Chinese language and 
literature were alone thenceforward considered w orthy the 
student’s attention, there was no means of keeping up an 
acquaintance with ‘the diction of earlier reigns, neither do 
we find the poets of the time ever attempting to adorn 
their verse with obsolete phraseology. That was an affec- 
tation reserved for a later epoch, when the diffus‘on of 
hooks rendered it possible. ‘he pocts of: the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries apparently wrote as they spoke, 
and the test of language alone would almost allow of our 
arranging their compositions half century by half century, 
even without the dates which are given in many instances 
in the “Collection of a Myriad Leaves” and in the 
“Col ection of Songs Aucient and Modera,’—the first two 
collections of poems 3 pnblished by Imper ial degree in the 
middle of the eighti, and at the commencement of the 
tenth, century respectiv ely. 


The above remarks are meant to apply more especially 
to the occasional Japanese words,—all of them Archaic,— 
which, as mentioned above, are used from time to time in 
the prose text of the “ Ree ords, ” to help out the author’s 
meaning and to prescrve names whose exact pronunciation 
he wished handed down. That he should have invented 
the Sones would be too monstrous a supposition for any 
one to entertain, even if we had not many of the same and 
other similar ones preserved in the pages of the “ Chronicles 
of Japan,” a work which was undoubtedly completed in 
the year 720. The history of the Japanese language is too 
well known to us, we can trace its development and decay 
in too many documents reaching from the cighth century 
to the preseut time, for it to be possible to entertain the 
notion that the latest of these Songs, which have been 
handed down with minute care in a “syllabic transcription, 
is posterior to the first half of the eighth century, while the 
majority must be ascribed to an earlier, though uncertain, 
date. If we refer the greater number of them in their pre- 
sent form to the fifth nnd sixth centuries, and allow an an- 
tiquity of one or two centuries more to others or portions of 
others whose text has been corrupted because it had ceased 
to be intelligible, we shall probably be making a moderate 
estimate. 

Finally it may be well to observe that the authenticity 
of the “ Records” has never becn doubted, though, es 
]:as already been stated, some of the native commentator. 
have not hesitated to cha-ge with spuriousness another of 
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their exteamed ‘ancient histories. Now it j is unlikely that, 
in the war which has been waged between the partisans of 
the “ Records” and those of the “ Chronicles,” some flaw 
in the former’s title to genuineness and to priority should 
not have been discovered and pointed out if it existed. 
During the Middle Ages, when no native Japanese works 
were printed, and not mauy others excepting the Chinese 
Classics and Buddhist Scriptures, the “ Records of Ancient 
Matters” remained in manuscript in the hauds of the 
Shifitau priesthood. They were first printed in the year 
1644, at the time when, peace having heen finally restored to 
the countr y, and the taste for reading haying become diffused, 
the great mass of the natiye literature, first began to emerge 
from. the “nianascript state. This very rare ‘édition is 
indispensable to anyone who would make of the “ Records” 
a special study. The next edition was by a Shifitau priest, 
Deguchi Nobuyoshi, and appeared in 1687. It has marginal 
notes of no great value, and several emendations of the 
text. The first-mentioned of these two editions is com- 


monly called the “ Old Printed Edition” (G AD AS), but 
has no title beyond that of the original work,—' ‘ Records of 
Ancient Matters,” The name of the other is “ Records of An- 


cient Matters with Marginal Readings ” (7@ Si] 4 yt Ei). 
Kach is in three volumes. They were succeeded in 1789- 
1822 by Motowori’s great edition, entitled “ Exposition of 


the Records of Ancient Matters” (4 St f@ {@). This, 
which is perhaps the most admirable work of which 
Japa erudition-wan.. boast, consists oF forty-four large 
Vv Fs fifteen of which are “dev oted to the elucida‘ion of 
the first volume of the original, seventeen to the second; 
ten to the third, and the rest to prolegomena, indexes, &e. 
To the ordinary student this Commentary will furnish all 
that he requires, and the charm of Motowori’s st a0 will be 
found to shed a glamour over the driest parts the ori- 
ginal work. The author’s judgment only seems ‘ fail him 
occasionally when confronted with the most difficult or cor- 
rupt passages, or with such as might be construed in a sense 
untavourable to his predilections as an ardent Shintoist. 
Later and less important editions are the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading,” (& Ki ra) 
Bi FE) a reprint by one of Motowori’s pupils of the Chinese 
text and of his Master’s Kana reading of it without his 
Comnientary, and useful for reference, though the title is a 
misnomer, 1803; the “Records of Ancient Matters with 
Marginal Notes ” (fi 3 fe @S FE) by Murakami Tada- 
nori, 1874; the “ Records of Ancient Matters in the Svlabic 
Character” (ff 4% & Bt i) by Sakata no Kaneyasu, 
1874, a misleading book, as it gives the modern Kana 
reading with its arbitvar ily inserted Honorifics and other 
depar tures from the actual text, as if genu'nely representing 
the original work; the “ Records of Ancient Matters 
Revised” (#8 JE # HF BL) by Uyematsu Shigewoka, 1875. 
All these editions are in three volumes. Another in 
four volumes by Fujihara no Masaoki, 1871, entitled the 
“Records of Ancient Matters in the Divine Character” 


Cah = i AF Gd), is a real curiosity of literatur¢, though 
otherwise of no value. In it the editor has been at the 
pains of reproducing the whole work, according to its 
modern Kana reading, in that clumsy variety of the Korean 
alphabetic writing which some Japanese authors, whom 
Fujihara no Masaoki follows, have supposed to be characters 
of peculiar age and sanctity, used by the ancient gods and 
heroes of their country, and named “ Divine Charactors iS 
accordingly, 

Besides these actual editions of the “ Records of Ancient 
Matters,” there is a considerable mass of literature bearing 
less dircetly on the same work, and all of which cannot 
be here enumerated. It may be sufficient to mention the 
“Correct Account of the Divine Age” (if {X JE #8), by 
Motowori, 3 Vols. 1789, and 2 commentary thereon entitled 
“Tokiha-Gusa” (jig K JE #5 3s BELA) by Wosada To- 
minobu, from which the present tr anslator has bor- 
rowed a few ideas; the “Sources of the Ancient His- 
tories” (Ff 32 8) and its sequel entitled “ Exposition of 
the \ucient Histories” (4 $2 {4$), by ILirata Atsutane, 
besun printing in 1819,—admirable works, in which the 
student will find the solution of not a few difficultics which 
eyen to Motowori had been insuperable ;° the “ ldzu na 


6 * Unfortunately the portion alr eady printed does 1 
history down even to the close of the " Divine Age, 
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Chi-Waki” (#E RR G4 Fl) by Tachibana no Moribe, hegun | bounds of fanaticism, contend however that this, their most 
printing in 1851, a useful commentary on the “ Chronicles | ancient and revered hook, was from the first intended 
vf Japan”; the « Idzu no Koto-Wati’ (i WX GE RY) by | to be read exclusively into Japanese. Drawing ee 
the same author, began printing in 1547, an invaluable help | other sources of our knowledge of ule See ia ie 
to & comprehension of the Songs contained in both the | Motowori has even hazarded a pineal the apancse 
“Records” and the “Chronicles 7. the “ Examination of | reading of the entire prose text, in the whole or which not 
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Difficult Words” ($f &% 4, also entitled ily jz iit +) 
in 3) Vols. 1831, a sort of dictionary of spec’ally per- 
plexing terms and phrases, in which Jight is thrown 
on many a verbal crux and much orteinality of thought is 
displayed ; and the “ Perpetual Commentary on the Chro- 
nicles of Japan” (H AR PE Bl st RE) by Lanigaha Shisci, 
i762, a pains-taking work written in the Chinese lanzusee, 
23 Vols. Neither must the Aou-Gan Seu, a commentary 
on the Songs contained in the “ Chronicles” and © Reeords” 
composed by the Buddhist priest Keichiynu, who may he 
termed the father of the native school of criticism, be for- 
gotten. It is true that mo-t of Keiehivuws judgments: on 
doubtful points have been superseded by the more pertect 
erudition of Jater days; buf some few of his Interpretations 
may still be followed with advant Lue Kou-Gai Sen, 
which was finished in the vear 1691, has neyer been printed, 
It is from these and afew others and from the standard 
dictionaries and general books of reference, such as the 
“ Japanese Words Classified and Explained” ( Fy Fy 4% 
YE Zh ), the “ Catalogue of Family Names” ( #E JE IR )s 
and (coming down to more modern times) Arawi Haku- 
seki’s Tou-ga (Wt FE) that the translater has derived 
most asaistance, The majority of the useful quotations 
from the dictionaries, ete., having been ineorporated by 
Motowori in his “Commentary,” it hes not often heen 
necessary to mention them by name in the notes to the 
translation. At the same time the translator must UX Press 
his conviction that, 2s the native authorities cannot possibly 
be dispensed with, so also must their assertions be carefully 
weighed and only aeceptcd with discriminetion by the 
evitical European investigator. He must eleo thank Mr. 
Tachibana no Chimori, erandson of the eminent. scholar 
Tachibana no Moribe, for kindly allowing him to make 
use of the manuscript of the unpublished portions of the 
“ Tdau ns Chi-Waki” and the “ Ldzu no Koto-I/ Wht,” Works 
indispensable to the comprehension of the more difficult 
portion of the text of the “Records.”” ‘To Mr. Satow he is 
indcbhted for the TInelish and Jatin cqitvalents of the 
Japanese botanical names, to Capt. Blakiston and Mr. 
Namiye Motokichi for similar azsistance with reeurd to the 
zovlogical names. 

Comparing what has been said aboye with what the au- 
thor tells us in his Preface, the nature of the text, so far as 
Janguaye is conecrned, will be easily undersiood. The Sones 
are written phonetically, syllable by svlable, in) what 
is technically known as Maiycfu-Gana, ic. ontire Chine... 
characters used to represent sound and not sense, The 
rest of the text, which is in prose, is in very poor Chincss, 
capable (owing to the idcographic nature of the Chines: 
written character’), of being read off into Japanese. It is 
also not only full of “Japonisms,” but Irrecularly iuter- 
spersed with characters which turn the text into nonsense 
for a Chinaman, az they are used phoneticall y to represent 
certhin Japanese words, for which the author could not 
find suitable Chincze equivalents, 


are, 


These phonetically written words prove, even apart from 


the notice in the Prefaee, that the text wes never meant io 
be read as pure Chinese. The probability is that (sense 
being considered more important than sound ) it was read 
partly in Chinese and partly in J apanese, according to a 
mode which has since becn systematized and has beeome 
aUmozt universal in this country even in. the reading of 
genuine Chinese texts. The modern sehool of Japanese 
fiterati, who push their hatred of everything foreien to the 
—  ateye ae eger enee eee, 
as colossal in extent as it is miggite in research, forty-one volumes 
(including the eleven forming the “ Sonrecs “) having already ap- 
peared. The © Jdsu no Chi-waki? and din no Kotoewaki” are 
still similarly incowplete, 

7 The translator adopts the term ideouraphbie, ” 
that commonly used and understood, 
place to demonstrate its luaupropriatencss. 


Leeau-e it is 


Strictly speahiny, 


** loroeraphie 7 would Le preferable to deosraphie.” thic 
fdilerence between Chinese characters and Uphabctio writing 


£ being that the fonacr repre cent in their entirety 
for things and ideas, Whereis the latter dis:ccts Into the 


Write, 


Digitized by CO gle 


and because this is not the | 


tlie Chinese words | 
ir compo: : 
j nent sounds the words of the languages which it ig employed to 


1a single Chincse word is used, excepting for the titles of the 
two Chinese beoks (“the Confucian Analects” and the 
“Thousand Character Hxsay’’) which are said to have 
heen brought over to Japan in the reign of the Emperor 
Wauzhii,* and for the names of a Korean King and. of 
three or four other Korcens and Chinese. 

Whatever may be their opinion on the question at issue, 
most uropean scholars, to whom the superior sanctity of’ 
the Japanese language is not an article of fzith, will pro- 
bably agree with Mr. Aston” in denying to this conjectural 
restoration the credit of representing the genuine words 
into which Japanese cighth century students of history read 
olf the text of the “ Records.” | 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from the LOth inst.) 


IT. 
The Deckermannus, mother and daughter, were seated at 
i their work-table. ‘Lhe first was knitting a pair of black slock- 
ings, destined fora Jesuit father ; the second was embroider- 
| ine a coronet on a dainty cobweb handkerchief. 

“dtas vetting dack, Lina,” said the mother; & you had bet- 
iter stop. Nothing is worse for the eyes than embroidering at 
ptwilisht, and if you injare your eyes the countess would not 
j pay for them.” 

© Oh, my eyes are good,” replicd the young girl; ‘the 

cetiitess wants her handherchie€ to-day, and if I finish it she 
Will order ofiers.” 

| oo Well, Jight the lamp then,” said (he mother, “and I will 
close the shutters,’ 

Scarcely had sho done so, however, when there came at the 
door a sounding knock, 

"Who can that be 2 she asked. 

“Who can it) be but Leopold 2” replied Lina, as she flew to 

the deor, But she was disappointed. ‘Iho visitor was a 
isiranger—a short, stout man whose garb betrayed that he be- 
jlonged to the court. Me seized Lina’s extended arms, but she 
recoiled, 

) ° Youare mistaken in the person,” said he, cheerfully, “ but 
no mutter ; almost any one would excuse so warm a reception 

| from so very pretty a girl.” 

| © Pardon me. sir,” stammered Lina, “ pardon me, but you— 

“but: ieee 

| “ You were not expecting we. I understand. 

/ © Whom have we the honor to receive, sir 2 asked themother. 

| Permit me, madame,” said the stranger, nonchalantly, seat- 

ing himselt in the only ebair. 

{ “ But, sir, we would like to to know 

| 

| 





9 





“dt takes away one’s breath to climb three flighis of stairs ; 
it takes it away the mere when one suddenly sees so charming 
a girl as is your daughter there. She isa Heby !” 

* Spare me your compliments, sir,” interrupted Lina, “and 

be good enough to tell us "i 

| © Whatever you want to know, my pretty one. But do not. 
‘let me interrupt you. Continue your work, [beg of you. It 
lis probably a little souvenir--a little tribute of affection for 
Th?" and the stranger closed his left eye 





'}—for some one, 
; knowingly. 
*Tdo wot know what you mean, sir,” veplicd the mother. 

“ {tis a handkerchief for the Countess Althahu,” explained 
Lina, holding tp her work. It must be done to-day,” and she 
tranquilly resumed her embroidery. 

“Dub your eyes, my pretty one,”’ 

1“ Sach eyes must not be spoiled. In truth they are charming 
feyes. Have they no admirers? Is there no one—rich, power- 
| fal, and distinguished—who dreams of them 2” 

| iv, said the young girl, rising with dignity, * you have 
betrayed the motive of your visit, and I beg of you-——" 

* You are most imposing, young lady; but there is no need 
to take offence at a harmless pleasantry.” 

“Tt it was through a spirit of pleasantry that you eame 
hither, sir, you did not reflect that was a sorry jest. It is one 
capable of inisinterpretation, and can do only harm to the re- 
‘putution of two honest women who earn their bread hy the 
slaber of thei hands.” 


pee Oa re ee a 


resumed the stranger. 





* Pronounced Ojin by modern speakers. 
* “Grammar of the Japanese Written Language,” Second Edition 
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‘“‘Excnse me, ladies,” said the stranger, rising in his turn, 
“T see that my visit is not agreeable to you, and I am peat 

“You are pleased ?” replied Lina, with astonishment. . 

““¥es, I am pleased with tho manner in which you have 
treated me, for I am he who is specially charged with watching 
over the virtuo of Vienna.” 

“ You!” cried Lina, bursing into a peal of laughter. 

“Yea, I,” said the stranger, authoritatively, “ for I am——' 

At this moment the door opened, and a most grotesque being 
appeared. He was a misshapen dwarf, clud in a Turkish dress, 
and his head crowned with an immense turban. 

“Can I see the Signora Deck—the Siguora Lina ?” said the 
dwarf, in broken German, with an Ilalian accent. 

‘*T am she.” 


“The prima donna, Signora Diana di Pompili requests that 
you immediately repair to her house. She has some work of 
importance to give you.” 

“ What—this evening ?” 

At once.” 

* But where is her house ?” 

“ TE the siguora will come with me, I will show it her.” stut- 
tered the dwarf, eking out his scant German with pantomime. 

“ But I can not go out so late in company with a man.” 

“With such aman, my dear,” observed the mother, “I do 
not think even the Committee on Virtue could find fault.” 

“No, I can answer for that,” interjected the stout stranger, 
with a mysterious smile. 

“ But who are you?” demanded Lina, impatiently. 

“J am Baron Handi, President of the Committee on Virtue.” 
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When they arrived at the honsoe, the dwarf preceded Lina to 
announce her to his mistress. ‘This mistress was the prima 
donna of the Italian opera, Signora Pompili, the most beautiful 
woman in Vienna, and queen of the affections of the most high 
and mighty Prince Kaunitz. Before the curtain, shutting off 
this lady’s boudoir from the ante-room, sat Lina. 

‘*Come iu!” cried a silvery voice. 

The ugly head of the dwarf appeared between the curtains ; 
he grimaced and mado a sign to the youug girl to enter. 


Upon a divan reclined a lady clad in one of thore robes that 
- Watteau loved to paint. ‘This lady was the most bewitching 
the little seamstress had ever seen. The cold north does not 
possess such chiscled features, such voluptuous shapes, save in 
antique cameos and in Grecian statues. Lina had never 
secn such dreamy cyes, such arched and almost sombre brows. 
zit once she felt that the woman before her was born to bo 
;adored ; that men were hor slaves. Before this magnificent 
creature she felt herself small, ugly, and infinitely humble. 
But the Italian s»on perceived her feelings, and drawing to 
wher the modest little German girl, she spoke to her so kindly, 
So caressingly, that Lina soon forgot her fears. And what was 
more important, she gave her some extravagant orders for work. 


“T shall come myself to your house,” she said, “ that I may 
.see how yon are getting on.” 

In a most pleasant frame of mind, Lina left her, and repaired 
4o the house of the Countess Althaln, in order to leave the 
completed handkerchief. There she was received with satisfac- 
dion, and bidden to goat once to the Princess Auersperg, who 
needed her. ‘This lady was 6ne of the empress’s maids of honor, 
and the one who had the most influence over her majesty. She 
was, in fact, an intimate. ‘Chere moro work awaited Lina. 


Some minutes after, the young girl was in the princess's ante- 
clramber. She found no one to announce her; the servants 
were all absent. Apparently there was a cause for their 
absence, as will be seen. Almost immediately Lina was per- 
plexed and agitated by hearing from the adjoining room some 
conversation, evidently not intended for her ears. ‘T'wo voices 
were mingling, apparently in dispute ; one was a man’s voice, 
-and a most imperious one, too; the other was a woman's, sweet, 
‘but apparently trembling with emotion. 

“Ts this, then, the manner in which you respond to my devo- 
tion ?” said the man, reproachfully. 

“Leave me, Limplore you,’ auswered the woman, suppli- 
caidusly. “Think of the eimpress’s jealousy. What if she 
knew ae 

“But hear me !” 

“ Not another word ; 1 will not hear. 

* But listen to me—I am your slave.” 

* Be it so. Slaves should obey. I command you to leave 
me !” 


“And I will not obey unless you grant me another mecting.” 

But the empress ?” ; 

“Tt will be your fault if she finds me at your feet. I will 
not stir until you grant me another meeting.” 

Mere Lina coughed. A profound silence immediately fol- 
Jowed, which was broken hy the rastltug of a robe. A pretty 
Wom appearea at the curiaius which overhung the entrance, 
and sud, samewhat brusquely : 

“Whois there?” 

“T am a seamstress, madame,’ 
here by the Countess Althaln.” 
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Leave me!” 


replied Lina. 
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withdrawing. Aftera short time she culled out, “Come in, 
little one.” : 

Taina entered the reom. As she did so, she noticed the 
curtains over one of the window alcoves moving. The princess 
was seated. At once, without giving any details, she bade Lina 
make for her an embroidered wrapper. 

‘But, madame, what design would you like ?” 

“ Listen,’ said the princess. “I have other things than 
wrappers in my head just now. I shall come to your house to 
give you instructions, Good-night, my child.” 

As Lina was quitting the room the curtains spoke : 

“When shall [ have the promised meeting ?” . 

“T have promised you no meeting,” replied the princess. ‘‘ I 
sent away my servayts this evening to please you, and you sce 
the result. You are too exacting. You know I love you, but 
you must leave me, and at once.”’ 


“Ts this the way to dismiss a lover? You must grant me a 
meeting.” 

“ But where can we meet?” 

“ Why bere, of course.” 

“Impossible ! You forget that the empress——” 

“ Hold! I have an idea. Why not meet at the house of the 
little seamstress who just left you ?” 

“True. I will arrange the day. But now leave me. 
mand—I supplicate your majesty to go.” 

The gee kuelt before the Princess Auersperg, and kiszed 
her hand. 

When he had gone, the Princess Auersperg knelt before the 
crucifix on her prie-dieu, and said her evening prayer. 
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On the morrow a curious spectacle presented itself to the 
Viennese. Among the tatterdemalion prisoners, who, with 
chains on their legs and brooms on their shoulders, proceeded 
toward the imperial castle, figured the Baron von Kronenburg, 
degenerate scion of a noble house. This prince of dandies, 
tears of rage in his eyes, endeavored vainly to shield his face 
from the gaze of the gaping populace. Ashe began his ignoble 
task the empress appeared at the window. She was implacable, 
and satisfaction at his shame was plaiuly visible in her counte- 
nance. Suddenly the crowd opened to give passage to a car 
riage. In it was Prince Kaunitz. <A lackey haviug opened the 
door, he descended, first kissing the hand of a closely veiled 
lady who remained in the carriage. Bidding the coachman 
wait, he ascended the grand staircase. 

When Kaunitz entered the empress’s cabinet she was slill at 
the window. 

“Look!” said she, “observe with what dignity Kronenburg 
does his sweeping. Is it not absurd ? ” 

The prince glanced hastily through the window, which he 
immediately closed. Although he was wrapped in furs to his 
chin, he kept his lace handkerchief to his lips, for he feared 
cold as much as his sovereign dreaded heat. 


As he began tho usual routine of state affairs, Maria The- 
resa, walked up and down the floor, her arms crossed over her 
bosom. From time to time she approached the window. Sud- 
denly she paused uneasily, opened the wiudow, and looked in- 
tently out. Kaunitz coughed, consed speaking, coughed again, 
and when the empress resumed her promenade hastened to re- 
shut the window. 

“Pardon me,” said the empress. 
Continue.” 

But scarcely had he read another dispatch than she re-opened 
the window, and gazed with disqnietude into the square below. 

‘Ts your majesty concerned about anything?” inquired the 
prince. 

“ Do you see that carriage ?’’ she demanded. 

Kaunitz fixed his gold eye-glasses on the object indicated. 

“A carriage ? Yes, your majesty.” 

‘« Phere is a lady in that carriage.” 

‘CA lady ?” 

‘Yes, and she is veiled.”’ . 

“But why should there not be a veiled lady in the carriage ?” 
inquired the prince; closing the window. 

“Because there must be some scandal connected with tlio 
affair,” said the empress, quickly ; “if I only knew, now, whose 
catriage it is——” 

“Tt is mine, your majesty.” . 

‘Why did you not say so at once ? 
the lady is ?” . 

‘Certainly ; but your majesly is neglecting the bus——” 

“Who is she ?” 

“Your majesty forgets the diplomatic imbroglio——” 

* Who is she?” 

«Concerning the papal nuncio at Vienna.” 

“T have already told you I wish to hear nothing concerning 
it.” 

“Then Ihave done, your majesty.” 

As the empress aguin went to the window, the prince made 

jhis escape. Passing through the palace gates, he noticed a 


I com- 
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“YT heard all you said. 


Then you know who 


“T was sent | suspicious looking individual slinking around tho carriage, evid- 


ently trying to discover the identity of the veiled lady. Whon 


“Very well. Wait lere for a few momeuts,” replied the lady, | his eye fell ou the prince, he bowed profoundly, and disappeared, 
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but when the carringe started he followed it. The veiled lady 


“soon perceived him. 


“ Prince,” said she, ‘ thore is the man who bas been watching 
mo for the last hour.” 

“He will have his toil for his trouble, then,” replied the 
prince ; and he bade the coachman drive hither and thither 
through the cily instead of going directly to the prima donna’s 
house. 

During their involuntary drive the couple lost sight of the 
spy, but when they entered the quarter where Diana lived, his 
sinister figure was to be seen on the corner of the street. 

* Do you see him 7” murmured the lady. 

The prince nodded. 

“What can this mean 
feel afraid.” 

“Tt is evidently one of the spies of the Committee on 
Virtue.” 

* ‘The Cominittee on Virtue! Iam lost! Do you not know 
with what severity the empress looks on these things? Sne 
would rather have a virtnous prima donna who sung through 
her nose than the mostavcomplished cantatrice if the latter were 
Joved. If any scandal attaches to my name through you, then 
I am lost. My engagement will be broken, and I will be 
disgraced, And she might do worse who knows?) ‘Chink 
of poor Kronenburg. Why she might send me to the pillory !” 
And the fair singer shivered with fright. 

The prince bade tho coachman drive to his palace. 

“There is no other refuge,” said he ; “you must accept my 
hospitality. We will dine together, and when night comes you 
can return home without any fear of recognition. My cook is 
a prince of dis art, as I ain of the holy Roman Empire. Look !" 
he went on, glancing through the window, © look at the rascal. 
What a gait he has! If I belicved in metempsychosis I would 
certainly think that the soul of a cab-horse had entered the 
ecoundrel’s carcass. Ah me! My chickens have come home to 
roost.” 

*“* How go ?” 

“ You do not know that I encouraged the empress in this idea 
of hers, in order to introduce here the French system of secret 
police which I had an opportunity to study when I was ambas- 
sador at Paris. Now I wish I hadn't.” 

The Pompili could not refrain from laughing. They entered 
the prince's palace, where, after they had dincd, she attempted 
to profit by the twilight to escape undetected. She wrapped 
herself in furs, enveloped her face in the thick Venetian veil 
she had worn, and tocether they emcrged. 

Alas! at the door steod the spy of the Committee on Virtue. 

“Tam lost!’ moaned Diana. ‘The fellow will never lose 
sight, of us.” 

‘Do you not know any one to whose house I could conduct 
you, that we might throw this fellow off the track--some 
woman ?” 

“Some woman? Let ma see. 
She will surely grant me asylum.” 

“Good,” said the prince. “We will go there, and I shall 
return without you. ‘Thinking he has found your residence, he 
will leave the coast clear.” 

“But will the Committee on Virtue believe that a seamstress 
who lives on the third floor, in an obscure street, possesses furs 
like these ?” 

“Why not?” said Kaunilz, cynically; “why not, if she is 
pretty ?”’ 
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she went on. “I am beginning to 





Yes, there is my seamstress. 
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Again the night was coming on. Again was Lina’s mother 
anxiously bidding her to care for her eyes, Lina was humming 
a tune while sho embroidered a rich robe for the Pompili. As 
she sung she thought of Lespold, and while she thought of him 
there came a knock, and he entered. 

‘‘ Hereafter, sir, vou may come openly,” said Lina, not with- 
out bitterness, “Your precautions are no longer necessary. 
What, after all, is the reputation of a poor girl like myself 2” 

“What do you mean 2" cried the astonished lover. 

“Tmean that the spies of the Committee on Virtue have 
noticed your yisity, and dogged your steps. You need no longer 
make a mystery of them.” 

“The Committee on Virtue ?” 

“Yes. Its president, Baron andl, has himself deigned to 
climb these ricketty stuirs, and t» personally cross-question me.” 

“ Can it be possible ?” 

At this moment they heard a heavy step on the stair. 

“ Heavens! Can that be he 2? cried Lina. 

“Hel ! Who?” roared the lieutenant, ina sudden gust 
of jealousy, ** who is hes’ . 

* Do not further embarrass me,” said Lina, resolutely, “ You 
must go at once.” 

A kueck was heard. 

“Quick! Quick !’ whispered the mother: “you can nob 
go, and she opened the door of a closet, pushed Leopold into 
it, and locked him there. 

Again the knock was beard. 

 Oome in!” 

The door opened. It was indeed the baron again, Sualuting 
them with a smile, ho sat down, aud began ; 


Google 


“T suppose you-are aware, ladies, that since my visit the 
other day I have taken much interest in Miss Caroline.” 

“ Won't he stifle in there ?” whispered the mother. 

No,” responded Lina ; “ there are holes in the door through 
which he can not only breathe, but see.” 

“What were you saying ? ” asked the baron. 

“We were remarking that you were too good, your excel- 
Iency.” 


“ No—you are deserving of my interest, Miss Caroline. It 
is owing to the high position in which her majesty bas placed 
me, and the fact that Iam charged with the duty of watching 
ever the virtue of Vienna, You ave a virtuous girl, I am 
pleased to say. But thisis not enough. You must remain so.”’ 

* T hope, sir s 

* Ah, that will not do. Wemust be sure. You area very 
pretty girl. Now, in order to shield you from the temptations 
which have proved fatal to so many pretty girls in Vienna, I 
propose to furnish for you an establishment in a better part of 
the city. Your daughter, madame will there have every luxury. 
She will wear dresses from Paris ; she will live like a princess, 
and she will be removed from the temptations to which her 
poverty and her beauty expose her.” 

“Sic” said Lina, starting up angrily, her face aflame, ‘if 
you think you can presume——” 

Another knock was heard. The mother went to the door, 
and precipitately returned : : 

“Tt isa lady of the court, Lina. Put things in order.” 

Jiina understood her mother’s glance. 

* Your excellency cannot remain here,” she said. 

“Nemain ’—I can not go ont either,’ replied the baron, 
feverixhly mopping his brow. ‘I must not be seen here. A 
court lady, you say? Great heavens! Conceal me some- 
where at once.” 

“But what would people think if they ——’ 

The frightened baron did not stop to consider what they 
would think : he hastily darted behind a screen which stood in 
one corner of the room. He was just in time. The next 
moment the Princess Aucrsperg entered. 


After some affable words, she seated herself, and commenced 
giving directions to Lina, when a new visitor appeared, diaped 
int white mantle. 

[t was the emperor. 

“What a surprise, princess,” he began. “ You here!” 

““Tcertainly did not expect to meet your majesty,”’ she re- 
plied, with an apparent astonishment almost equal to his. 

‘The emperor kissed her hand, and immediately began a con- 
versation with her, while Lina’s mother, more dead than alive, 
regarded them in terror. ‘he hapless baron, bathed in a cold 
perspiration, crouched behind the screen. 

“ You have a very pleasant little apartment here.” remarked 
the emperor to Frau Deckermann. Incapable of utterance, 
she bowed profoundly. 

At this moment some rapid and repeated kuocking was heard 
at the door, 

“Who is there?” asked Lina, rapidly bolting it. She re- 
evgnized the emperor's voice as that which she had heard in the 
princess's boudoir ; hence she suspected their present meecling 
Was not an accidental one. Might not these knocks cume from 
the spies of the police ? - 


‘ Open—it is I," came froma silvery voice. It was Diana 
Pompili. “ Open at once, my child; a man is pursuing me. 
He is already on tbe stairs.” 

“Wemust not be discovered here,” whispered the princess 
to Lina. “Send that woman away.” 

“Tcan not,” replicd the young girl, but I will conceal 





’ 


, 


you.” 


‘* Where ?” demanded the emperor, visibly disturbed. 

“Here,” aud Lina pulled aside some curtains which shunt off 
part of the room where an alcove was. ‘The emperor und the 
princess immediately retived behind them. Then, drawing the 
bolt, Lina opened the door, Diana Pompili entered on the arm 
of Prince Kaunitz. Hastily removing her rich fur pelisse, she 
Bald : 

“Put this on at once, J implore you, Lina; there is a police 
spy without, and he must be thrown off the scent.” 

B.fore the young girl bad time to reflect, she was wrapped 
in the prima donna’ pelisse and wearing her veil. 

A loud knock came. ‘The spy was at the door. _ 

“Go,” implored Dinna, * go to the door. Be as arrogant as 
you can?” 

Lina went to the door, A man slood without, who bowed 
and fook off his hat when she appeared. 

“TT wish to know,” said he, “afta certain Lina Deckermann 
lives in this house.” 

* She lives here.” 

“Can [see her ? 

“Tam Lina Deckermann,’ 
veil, 

The spy gazed fixed!y at her for somo seconds ; then making 
sone trivial excuse, he retired. As he emerged into the street, 
he was seized by two men, who dragged him under the nearest 
lamp-poot with morg cnorgy Unan politeness. 
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’ yeplied the girl, letting fall her 
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“ You must pardon us,” said one, “ but it is essential that we 
see who you are.” 

“ Willingly, comrades,” he replied. 

‘““The devil! It’s Luchsheim !” cried one, loosing his hold. 

“ You’re a couple of idiots,” said Luchsheim. ‘It this your 
boasted keenness ? What is the use of having two eyes in your 
heads when they serve you no better than this?” and he wink- 
ed his solitary one with exasperating complacency. 

‘But what are you doing hero ?”” demanded his fellow spies. 

“WhatamI doing? I'm making important discoveries ; 
thats what I'm doing.” 

“What! Yon too?” 

“T too? What, have you done anything? Well, Dll tell 
you what I’ve tracked the lover who comes here nightly. Say 
rather the lovers, for I followed them both.” 

“ What lovers?” . 

“Why Lina Deckermann and a certain great personage con- 
nected with the court.” 

“ Why, so have I,” cried the second spy. 

‘* And so have I,” said the third. 

“What's the matter with you?” sneered Luchsheim, in- 
credulously. ‘ Who is the ‘ great personage’ you have follow: 
ed ?” 

“The emperor himself,” replied the second spy. 

“The emperor! You are a fool,” said Luchsheim. 
prince Kaunitz.” 

“You neither of you know anything about it,” remarked 
the third spy, with a superior air. ‘In the first place this per- 
sonage did not come with the little girl; he came alone. In 
the second place he is neither the emperor nor Prince Kaunitz, 
but——” 

“Our president, Baron Handl himself, 
the Deckermanns’ door.”’ 

“You are insane,” bawled Luchsheim. ‘I tell you I’ve been 
following him ever since noon. I saw him get into the carriage 
with her in broad daylight, right in front of the palace.” 

“ The emperor ?” 

“Who's talking of the emperor ? [I tell you it’s Kaunitz, 
and I am going at once to the empress to denounce him.” 

“Bah! I tell you it’s Handi.” 

‘‘ May I never seo the sun again if it isn't the emperor.” 
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The little seamstress had followed Luchsheim ; concealed be- 
hind the street door, she had listened to the extraordinary in- 
terview between the three spies. Without fully understanding 
it, sho realized the imminent peril hanging over her uninvited 
guests. As soon as the spies were gone, she bounded up the 
‘ stairs as rapidly as her henvy furs permitted. Precipitating hor- 

self into the room, she cried : 

We are all lost !” 

* Lost!” cried Diana, in affright. 
matter ?” 

Kaunitz uneasily fixed bis gold eye-glass upon the messenger 
of evil. The closet, the screen, and the curtain all betrayed 
symptoms of the most violent agitation. 

“ There are without three spies of the Committee on Virtue. 
They have this moment left to denounce us to the empress.” 


III 


We left the unexpected guestsof Lina terrified at the news 
that they were about to be denounced by the spies, 

“ But whom are they going to denounce?” demanded Kau- 
nilz, gradually recovering his impassibility. 

“here they avo undecided,” begun Lina, intending to warn 
everybody at once. “They disagree. Each spy is pursuing a 
different couple. All insist that they have tracked the hero to 
this house. One insists it is Prince Kaunilz ; another that it is 
Baron Handl; a third dares to mention his majesty the 
emperor.” 

‘he screen shuddered, the closet trembled slightly, and the 
curtains shivered like the sails of a ship. Yet these signs of 
distress passed unperceived in the general consternation, 

“'Thie is most extraordinary,” said the prince. “ At all events, 
since the coast is clear let us profit by it. I know my imperial 
mistress well enough to be certain that she is quite capable of 
coming here in person to verify her spies’ assertions. But 
whatever may happen, my child,” said he, kindly, “ you may 
rely upon my protection,” and wrapping Diana in her pelisse, 
he offered her his arm, and they descended the stairs together. 

Scarcely had the first couple disappeared, when the second 
emerged from behind the curtains. 

“ Look without, little one,” whispered the princess; “ look 
and see whether we may go unobserved.” 

Lina made a careful inspection, and returning, assured them 
that there was no one in sight. ‘hen the princess, kissing her 
foreliead, said : 

 Parewell, my child ; I shall never forget the devotion you 
havo shown me.”’ : 

“And you may demand of your sovereign what you will,” 
added tbe emperor; ‘it will be granted you,” and Maria 
Theresa's husband walked off with the princess. 

“ Now, Herr Baron,” cried Lina, ‘it is your time to fly.” 


“J go, my dear young lady,” said the baron, blowihg her a 


. 


“Tt was 


I followed him to 


“Why, what is the 
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kiss with feeble gallantry, “ but I shall return and prove to you 
my gratitude.” 

When the staircase ceased to squeak beneath his feet, the 
closet began to give forth evidences of impatience. 

“Tam coming! Iam coming!” cried Lina, merrily, as she 


oe to release him, “ but you must go at once, sir. It is 
ate.” 
Leopeld kissed her, and obediently departed. When the 


clink of his spurs had died away, when the street door had shut 
behind him, Lina drew a long breath of relief. The danger 
was over. 

But no. As Leopold emerged from the house, a tall and 
stately, lady, hooded, cloaked, and veiled, stepped from the 
shadow, and grasped the young man’s arm. 

‘“‘ Stop, sir!’ was her imperious command. 

“My name? The question is abrupt.” 

“ Abrupt or not, you must answer it, and that at once.” 

“ Must I? You are imperious, my lady fair. Shall one 
of her majesty’s lieutenants be dictated to in this way ?” said 
the young man, mockingly. 

At this moment Luchsheim and his satellites appeared. 

“Come, sir,” cried they, ‘ne trifling. Tell us your name, 
and let us see your face.” 

“You are an insolent rascal,” said Leopold to Luchsheim. 
“Who are you should address me thus ?”’ 

“Tn the name of the most high and mighty Committee on 
Virtne we summon you to answer,” responded Luchsheim. 

“lhe Committee on Virtue !” said the young officer, laughing 
sardonically. “I was not aware it numbered ladies among its 
members, and that they promenaded the streets at this hour. 
I salute you, madame,” and he bowed ironically. ‘‘ As for yor, 
you rascals, you had better take to your legs if yon want to 
keep your crowns uncracked.” And with a volley of oaths he 
belabored them with the flat of his sword. The spies of the 
Committee on Virtue disappeared with the utmost celerity. 

When they were gone, the young officer approached the 
veiled lady, and offered her his arm. 

‘“‘T have been obliged to dismiss your lackeys, madame,”’ said 
he; “ permit me to escort you.” 

“ Are you courageous enough ?’” 

“Is it then so dangerous? Can it bea jealous husband f 
have to fear? But no matter. Her majesty’s officers are 
never lacking in courage.” 

“ Conduct me then to my door.”’ 

“T am at your disposal.” 

The veiled lady placed a plump arm within Leopold’s. 

“ Whither do we go ?” he asked. 

“[ shall direct you,” replied the unknown. “ But listen— 
have you so little respect for tho empress and for her laws that 
you permit yourself to thus maltrent her servitors ? You have 
just committed an act of inexcusable violeuce.” 


“T have the utmost respect for the empress,” rejoined the 
young man, “ but none at all for those curs who just fled, nor 
for the whole Committee on Virtne: put together. My life 
belongs to the empress, because she is a good wife, a great sove- 
reign, and the most beautiful womamin the world.” 

“Ts that really your opinion ?” 

“Tt is ungallant, in your presence, to say so, madame, yet it 
is true. But there is one thing about the empress which is 
deplorable.” 

“ And that is —— *” 

“ Her jealonsy.” 

The veiled Jady laughed merrily. 

‘Pardon me,” suid the lieutenant, “but I see nothing 
amusing in it. The weakness of which I speak causes this 
otherwise superior woman to commit all manner of follies.” 

Follies ?” examined the veiled lady, in a tone which made 
the young officer start. But she repressed her anger, and said, 
dryly: “ It would be well for you to reflect before you speak.” 

* And why ? Was there ever a greater folly than the in- 
stitution of this Committee on Virtue, which serves only to 
annoy honest people aud to further the designs of libertines ?” 

“ Libertines ?” 

“Yes, libertines. Take Handl, for example. Under the 
pretence of watching over the morals of the city, he uses his 
position to importune respectable young girls.” 

“That is a calumny, young man,” retorted the unknown. 
“The Committee on Virtue has evidently restricted your 
actions in some respect.” 

“The Committee has deprived me of the privilege of visiting 
i“ broad daylight the girl love. AndTI love her with an honest 
ove.” 

“Are there wany young officers like you?” inquired the 
veiled lady, sneeringly. 

‘Aye, many, madame ; andif there are many who are not, 
it is simply because they can not marry.’’ 

* And why not, pray ?” 

“ Because onr empress does not pay her lieutenants enough to 
support a wife ; their pi y barely serves their own needs.” 

“They have only to distinguish themselves to obtain pro- 
motion,” replied the nnknown. 

“ How can they ? There is no war, and if there were, the cat- 
pet knights would be the only ones to secure promotion. ’ 


“ Your name ?’ 


740 
The veiled lady laughed. “So vou love this young girl ?” 

“T love her fondly. She is the dearest girl in Vienna.” 

* Aud she Is called—--—?” r 

“Tana Deckermann,” 

“ Deckermann? So you are the gallant who nightly visils the 
house at the sign of the Golden Mish?” 

‘Tam. And why should L not?” 

“ But how is it you came from the imyerial palace ? ” 

* Becauso ny duty stations me there—liko last night, for 
example.” 

Again the veiled lady burst into a peal of silvery laughter— 
a laugh which was of relief as well as of merriment. 

“You seem amus: d, madame,’ said the young ofticer, stiffly. 

“Yes and at you, sir, But listen—if you love this young 
girl honestly, as you say, why do you not post straightway to 
the empress, and frankly ask her assistance, instead of lurking 
around by night like an evil-deer 2° 

“Go to the empress! A likely plain, i faith.” 

At this moment they reached the palace gate. The veiled 
lady stopped, gracefully disengaged her arm, and spoke : 

“Tam at home,” said she. 

© What—at the palace!” stammered Leopold. 
had the honor of escorting a lady of the court 2” 

“Yes,” 

“Then Thave been remarkably stupid.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I have spoken in the freest possible manner of what. 
was on my mind. One less generous than you, madame, would 
denounce me to her majesty.” 

“Do not be alarmed. 1 give you my promise that I will not 
breathe a word to the empress of what vou have just told me. 
Nay, snore—I will not even tell her that you think her the 
loveliest lady in the Jand, which certainly could not anger her. 
There is my hand as a gage of my faith.” 

She tendered him a prety, dimpled hand, 
ki; sed it. 

“IT thank you for your courtesy. And now farewell.” 

With these words she disappeared in the gloom of the gate- 
way. 

4 ° © ° 

There was (error in the Deckermann household the next day. 
Varly in the morning a Jackey in the imperial livery came with 
a portentons document, bearing the ewpress's sigu-manual. It 
was a formal citation for Lina Deckermann, furnished with a 
certificate of morality, to appear at the imperial audience eham- 
ber atten oclock. Lines inother was in despair, She apent 
the morning in praver, and Lina in weeping. 

Suddenly Leopold appeared. 

“Look!” he cried, *I am eited to appear before the em- 
press. We have been betrayed.” And he brandished a docu- 
ment like hers, 

“T, too,’ sobbed Lina, showing her own, 

You, tool Poor lite one! And it is all my fault.” 

“But how can J procure a certifierte before ten o'clock 2” 

“Twill see to that. young Jady.” uttered a voice, which, 
mithoush it was wheezy aud asthmatie, sounded to Lina like 
fairy tones. “ Baron EHoandl is your friend.” 

“Tam glad you have come sv opportiuuely, sir,” replicd Lina, 
“although you were the canse of all our trouble.” 

Fumph---I have caused my own, as well. Look!’ 
showed them adocnment exactly similar to theirs: 

‘* How is this? Are you accused . 

“Tam lost. Que of my own spies has denounced me to the 
empress. 1 have been entering your house alter nightfall. But 
you will save me. will you not You will have pity on me ? 
You will testify that it was somebody else, will you not?” 

“Some one else *”’ 

Yes, some one else —anybody you like, so that it is not I.” 

“ But, Herr Baron, my duty is to tell the empress the whole 
truth.” 

No, no—do not do that. 

“Burt who?” 

‘Have you net a lover?” 











“ Have I then 


Leopold gallantly 
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‘ and he 





Say it was some other man.” 


. inquired the president of the 
Commitice on Virtue. elancing significantly at Leopold. ‘ 1f 
you have a lover Whos. intentions are honorable—as I have no 
doubt they are—all you necd do is to frankly tell the empress 
80, for she has a mania for match-makiug.” : 

‘ aot . » . - bed 

But [must have my certificate,” replied Lina, twisting her 
apron. 
r 

You shall have sacha 
Pen and ink, guick.” 
his glive, and wrote as 


one as tle commitice never gaye. 
And seating himselé, the baron removed 
follows: 
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CLRTIFICATE OF MORALITY. 
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Baron Handl had scarcely quilted the house when Kaunitz 
appeared at the Deckermann abode. 

* T hope I do not. disturb you,” he began, staring at Leopold. 

* Here Von Planta is my affianced husband,” answered Lina, 


sunply. 

“Ah, heis! That is excellent,” continued Kaunisz. “ Lis- 
ten, young lady. Do you know that I have been denounced to 
the empress as having visited here ? Ridiculous, is it not? But 
you can explain the affair very easily, and this is the way.you 
must do it: You and your lover came in a carriage to my 
house, to seek his promotion; I granted ti; you then returned 
here on foot, arm in arm. In order to simplify matters I will 

and seizing the pen that Hand] had dropped a few 
minutes before, the prince wrote an order promoting Leopold 
to the post of cap.ain. 

Too stupefied to speak, Leopold and Lina started at each 
other. ‘he prince gracefully saluted them, and retired. 

“Great heavens!” cried the little seumstress, “I am almost 
tempted to believe in miracles. Just think! A captaincy won 
by deeds of gallantry in a closet,” and she laughed merrrily. 

Leopold meanwhile was indulging himscl£ in a grave yet 
eestatic dance around the room, Lis peculiar performance 
was interrupted hy the appenrance of no less a person than the 
emperor, Leopold immediately became as rigid as if he had 
swallowed a ramrod, 

“A truce to etiqaetts, my friends,” began Francis, “I am 
in acritieal position, and I must rely on you to extricate me. 
The empress has discovered that I visited your house yester 

”% 


“Tt is evidently an errer,” interrupned Lina, who was re 
covering her presence of mind. 

“ Flow an error 7” cried the emperor, starting at her. 

“The error was caused, your majesty, but the fact that this 
genlleman, whom Tam to murry, wears a mantle exactly like 
your own,” 

* So that 

“So that it was he who came here yesterday, accompanied 
by a veiled lady, and that lady was myself.” 

“To understand,” said the emperor, his eye twinkling. “TI 
see, lieutenant.” 

Captain, your majesty.” 

“Tn whose regiment 7" 

* Prince Kaunitz’s.” 

© Tannitzs?? A smile appeared on the emperor's face. 
~My intention was fo tuke you into mine, but I have come 
too late apparently. What remains for me to do, since you are 
already a captain ?” 

“You might make him a colonel, your majesty,” insinuated 
Lina. 

* Very true,” said the emperor, amused despite himself ; ‘ it 
should be as you suggest, little one.” And raising Lina, who 
bad knelt lo thank him, he kissed her forehead, and disappeared. 

“ And now—and now-—and now wo can get married, Leo- 
pold,” said Lina, laughing, blushing, and crying all at the 
Same tine, 

The new colonel feebly tuzved at his moustache. He was 
becoming dazed. Mother Deckermann resumed her prayers in 
the corner, So was she, 

But the procession of visitors coutinued. First, came the 
Princess Auersperg. She declared to Lina that she was de- 
lizhted to find she had a Tover, and that she would charge hevr- 
Next came the prima donna, Pompili, 
followed by her ugly dwarf, who bore upon his arm the veil 
and furs Lina had worn the night before. 

“The prince has told me all,” said she to the little seam- 
stress,‘ how you have sacrificed yourself for me. Neverthe: 
less, asa doubt might linger in the empress'’s wind,. I hava 
brought tho pelisse for you to wear in the audience chamber.” 

“But the empress will be surprised at such costly  gav- 
ments : 

~ Noll her it isa present from Diana Pompili. 
true, for it is yours.” 

* You are tou good, signora.” 

* Aud here” went on the Pompili, “here is something fov 
your wedding,’ and she gave Lina a merecco case. 

* Diamonds!” cried Lina, her cyes sparkling. 
Loo much.” 

“Ttis not as much as you merit,” replied Pompili “ but T 
trust they will serve fo remind you of a friend,” and she was 
gone, 

Nine o'clock was striking. Tina had only time to dress her- 
She did so, and then she sought the 
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That will be 


“Qh, this is 


self for the audience. 
empress's presence. 
G o o Q o o 


« 
When Von Planta appeared before 
standing at her desk. 
“So, sie!" she beyan, * truly these are pleasant reports we 
hear of ono of our eliicers, You ave conducting an intrigue 
‘with an honest working yirl under pretence of marriage, when 
| you well know that your meagro pay will barely support you 
; alone,” 


her, Maria Theresa was 
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they fell from the empress’s lips. 
* Your majesty,” he stammered, “TI did not suppose Ms 
_“Tsuppose you did not,” said the empress, smiling; “ it is 
true you said some very disagreoable things to me, but I par- 
don you, because, in the first place, Talways prefer the truth, 
and in the second, you consider mv beautiful.” 

Planta blushed like a girl. 

“ But I have sent for you to insist on this—you must marry 
Lina Deckermann.” 

* Your {mnjesty,” cried the young officer, “I shall be the 
papper of men.” 

aria Theresa rang, and her confidential servant Gubler res- 
pounded, as had beeh arranged, by ushering in Lina, Lhe em- 
press looked at her kindly, but her brow suddenly clouded. 

“ Where did you obtain that pelisse?"’ she asked. “ Is that 
the result of work with the needle ?” 

“Yes, your majesty,” repliod Lina; “I have done work for 
Signora Pompili, and she has been good enough to make mea 
magnificent present.”’ 

‘he empress resumed her serenity. 

T have sent for you,” said she, ‘ because I am told you are 
a model of virtue. Have you your certificate ? ” 

Lina knelt before her, and presented the precious decument. 
The empress read it attentively. 

“ "Tis well,” she began. “Do you go to church? That is 
well, Then I permit my officer here to marry you. You 
shall have a pension from the imperial treasury, and your boys 
shall be brought up at my expense, to become soldiers like 
their father.” 

The lovers threw themselves on their knees before the em- 
ae but she bade them rise, and benevolently dismissed 
t 





em. 
After they had gone, the president of the Committee on 
Virtue presented himself. 

“Tt is allcleared up,” said the empress ; “ our suspicions con- 
cerning Lina Deckermann were unfounded.” 

“ Yes, your majesty,” murmured the baron. 

* But your spies, Hand], are worthless knaves. Fach one of 
them swears he saw a different man enter the honse, and the 
best of it is that one of them has denonnced you as being little 
Lina’s lover,’’ and empress burst into a peal of laughter. 

Lhe baron turned pale, and the made haste to withdraw. 
i?) o ° o © o co 


That evening, when the emperor entered her boudoir, Maria 
‘Theresa was reclining upon a divan clad in the ermine-edged 
salin pelisse, 

“Well,” began the emperor, glancing at her negligé, “am I 
to be scolded to-day ? Have I done anything ? ” 

“No, he shall not be scolded to-day,” replied the empress, 
gaily. ‘ ‘To-day, on the contrary, he shall be petted, for he 
has been unjustly suspected.” 

“OF what?” 

“Of having a rendezvous at the house of a littl: seam- 
stress.” 

* A seamstress ? ” 

“Yes, one Lina Deckermann. 
jealously is without foundation. 
marriage.” 

“Your jealousy has been causeless every time, my love,” 
said the emperor, kissing his magnificent-wife. “Do you 
doubt it? Ab, doubling one! I£ you disbelieve me still, I 
shall go and get-——” 

“ What?” 

‘* A certificate from the Committee on Virtuo.”’—.1 rgonaut. 


But I was wrong. My 
It is the first time since our 





NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 


Among the arrivals by the 0. & O.S. S. Arabic was 
His Excellency Mr. J. Russell Young, the new Minister 
of the United States to China. Harper's Veekly gives 
the following account of Mr. Young’s recent mar- 
riage :—The marriage on April 26th of our now Minister 
to China, the Hon. John Russell Young, to Miss 
Julia E. Coleman, granddaughter of Mrs. Pliny Jowell 
and niece of ex-Governor Jewell, brought together 
not only the élite of Hartford, but persous of distinction 
from other cities. Among the latter camé the Minister’s 
staunch friend ex-President Grant, Colonel and Mrs. Frei. 
Grant, General Roger A. Pryor and Mrs. Pryor, Hon. John 
B. Haskin, Judge Sheridan, Commodore Forguson of Phila- 
delphia, etc., ete, The ceremony took place at the residence 
of Mrs. Jewell. The rooms, filled with choicest flowers 
from the conservatories of ex-Governor Jewell and Mrs. 
Pliny Jewell, were noticeable for beauty nnd fragrance, and 
imparted peculiar brightness to the festival, Hartford has 
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The young man trembled. He recognized his own words as }seldom if ever beheld aw seeue more beautiful, After the 


wedding, Mi. and Mra. Youns took a special car for New 
York, accompanied by a few old friends, and afterward left 
for San Francisco, whence they will sail for the field of 
Mr. Young’s new and important duties. 





Tt is stnied that the Korean Government has asked to 
be supplied with a quantity of printing material and several 
hand-presses from the Imperial printing office in Tokiyo. 

A native paper says that heretofore no Russian firm has 
existed in Osaka or IXobo; but that now some Russians 
of Viadivostock intend to open seven or cight commercial 
establishments in those ports. 





The proposed railway between Tokiyo and Takasaki will 
probably run from Shinagawa ud Itabashi, instead of from 
Honjo or Uyeno as was first intended. 





Credat Fudeus! The old Iguno mines in ‘Tajima, long 
supposed to be exhausted, are now found to have veins of 
gold and silver which give an out-turn of about ton thousand 
yen per day. Naturallyy tho Bureau of Mines proposes to 
introduce improved apparatus on so valuable a property. 
The Mainichi Shimbun is responsible for the statement in 
its entirety. 





~The Mainichi Shimbun states that lately the Minister of 
the Foreign Affairs in Tokiyo has sent a private memorandum 
to the Foreign Offices of all the ‘Treaty nations, in regard to 
the Custom duties, aud that the tariff consists of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four Articles, of which those requiring 
special revision are upwards of sixty-five. 





According to official returns compiled in January 1873, 
the population of Japan was 33;300,675; but similar returas 
in the year 1880 show corresponding figures 35,925,313, 
the inerease in the interval of seven yeara being 2,624,638. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, from which we quote the 
above, adds that so great an increment cannot be without 
natural reason ; but that in some respects it may be ac- 
counted for by the growing improvement in the method 
employed in statistical inquiry, The returns lately furnish- 
ed by the Census Bureau show the following number of souls 
under the jurisdiction of the three Cities at present :— 


Mules. Females. Total, 
Tokiyo Fu ...... 492,547 486,537 979,084 
Kiyoto ,, ......416,201 414,797 830,998 
Osnkn 4, ences 294,408 293,421 587,829 


According to the Chaya Shimbun, the Japanese popul- 
ation is now 86,358,994, of whom 18,423,274 are inales and 
17,935,720 females. 





— 


The Hochi Shimbun states that of Inte many cipher 
telegrams reach the War Department from-the Japanese 
military cadets now in Korea. 





We learn that ns a submarine cable is to be laid from 
Hon-cho, Nemuro, Hokkaido, to some port of the Kurile 


Isles, Mr. Sasaki, Minister of Public Works, will shortly | 


proceed thither to inspect the route to be taken. 





The Michi Nicht Shimbun states that lately pirates have 
frequently made their appearance in the inland seas. Some 
days ago asteam-boat, which left ‘Tadotsu for Osaka on 
the 4th instant, was captured by a pirate when off Awa. 
More thau thirty scoundrels came on board and pillaged 
not only all the cargo but even took the clothes of the pas- 
sengers aud crew, and moreover made an engineer prisoner. 
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The sufferers landed on the coast of the province of Awa 


and reported the matter to the local polico authorities. It 
is supposed that the pirates were the same as those who, a 
short time ago broke into the establishment of a wealthy saké 
brewer at the port of ‘Tomotsu and carried away, besides a 
vast amount of money, his wife and daughter. 





The Kobe correspondent of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
writes that the works on the railway between Nagahama, 
Omi and Ogaki, Mino, are being swiftly pushed forward, 
two hundred extra workmen being engnged.—At present the 
daily oulturn of gold and copper coins in the Osaka Mint is 
upwards of 13,000 yen. ‘The priests of the different 
Buddhist temples in Kobe and Hiogo, regretting the 
recent spread of Christianity in there places, contemplate 
holding grand public meeting. to proclaim the 
Buddhist doctrines—People in Kato district, Harima, pro- 
pose to convert waste land of upwards of twenty-cight cho 
(1 cho==3,000 tsubo) into mulberry plantations. 





According to the Nicht Nichi Shimbun the gold, silver 
and copper coinage turned out by the Osaka Mint from its 
establishment in the 11th month of the 3rd year of Meiji 
(1870) to the end of the 13th fiseal year (1880-1) amount 
to a total of 97,659,297 yen. 





The Customs Bureau of the Finance Dopartment fur- 
nishes the following return of Exports from, and Imports 
into, Japan during April last :-— 








Exports valued at..........ce0e Yen 1,981,849.351 
Imports gy, 4g ee eee scuedandee »» 2,615,102.397 
Excess of Imports........- Yen 703,253,016 _ 
Exports of Specie & Bullion... Yen 262,283.328 
Imports Pe 9 vs 48,400.000 


According to the Bukka Shimpo, trausactions effected in 
Yokohnma during May last were as follows :— 











Tea valued nt  ...sccsecese $1,954,100 

Sales) Waste Silk valued ain... 106/145 
Sundries Sb. tN oRweeses 137,250 
Total....... esses $3,430,908 

puraee {Topol akendelvry of $1512 61 
TOU cecdesesaicades $2,740,365 


Excess of snies... S$ 710,540 








According to programme the fifth Spring Meeting of the 
Agricultural Racing Club commenced on the 10th instant 
in the Nursery Garden at Mita, ‘Tokiyo. Among those pre- 
sent wore His Imperial Highuess Higashi-Fushimi, Messrs. 
Yoneda, and Fujiuami, Imperial Chamberlains, and many 
other high officials and foreign gentlemen. We take 
the following results of the racing from the Mainichi 
Shimbun. 

First RAce. 


Mr. Megata’s Mutsu-no-hand .icccsccccccccesecees l 
Mr. Kawanishi’s Ohashi .........0006 Beth amen ie: 2 
Six ponies entered. 
Seconp Race. Hurvtre Race. 
Mr. Iwate’s AAyaoka  .....600e ee Saiteatecacueweetes 1 
Mr. Kusano’s Adzuvita 1. cceseccccceesceeeeeesccune 2 


This was a capital race. 


Tuirp Race. 


Mr. Hatano’s Leqhawd  ceccsecvesescccscncee eevee L 
Mr. Fojisnki’s Kamakura ....eccecceevecceesercseas 2 
Mr, Kawanishi’s Katerfelto CPEs cesssvesecveseeseone 3 
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Kamakura collared the lead, closely followed by 
Katerfelto, with Iwakawa more than eight yards behind. 
It then looked very much like Kamakura’s race aud indeed 
nobody throught of Jwakawa; but shoitly after the half- 
way post he took second place, and at the finish came up 
with a rush, defeating Kamakura. 











Fourtu Racer. 
Mr. Hatano’s Maruyama woe... saabiushavetes 1 
Mr. Twate’s Harugoma..ccccnccscacsccercrseseneeres 2 
This was for four year olds. 
was 100 yen. 


Five entered ; the prize 


Firtg Race. 
Mr. Fajisaki’s Kamakura eine 2 
Mr. Iwate’s Miyaoka  ...cscseescecees oe éunevee: 2 
In the Gth and 7th races, the winners wore Mr. Uime- 
zawn's Itadaki ond Mr. Kawanishi’s Kabuto respoctively. 
There was one extra race; and tho meeting then 
terminated for the day. On the sccond day (Sunday) 
the Emperor intended to attend; but owing to the rain, 
the meeting was postponed till the 13th instant. 


The second day’a meeting of the Agricultural Racing 
Club was held on the 13th instant in the Nursery garden 
at Mita, Tokiyo. The Emperor was present, accompanied 
by Prinee Higashi-Fushimi, Messrs. Yamaoka, Assisinut 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household Department, 
Yamaguchi and Yoneda, Imperial Chamberlains, and some 
other distinguished officiuls. We take the following resume 
of events from the AZainichi Shimbun. 

First Racer. 
Mr. Yoneda’s Hiden .....cccecscoesessvseees pearets 1 
Mr. Kusano’s Ad ZUma.....ccccscecsenenee tener ces ces 2 
Six ponies entered and ZZiden won very easily. 
Second Race. 


Mr. Okochi’s SCkUrand  cccccccccseeceescceuneenees 1 
i . LL GRUAIN ok Seid ha rae ee 2 
This was a very hotly contested race. 
Turrp Race—IlIurpLe RAceE. 
Mr, Iwate’s AL1y@okd  cccecacseeneereceeneeneeennes a | 
- Mr. Yoneda’s AZatsuno-0 ....ccccccceeveeeeneeeeees 2 


Four ponies entered and the distance was one-fourth of 
the course. 


Extra Race ror Four Yrar Orps. 

Mr. — 
Mr. — 

A good start was effected, Senzan taking the lead, 
followed by Harugoma, Zenrin and Fujikoshi in the order 
It thon looked very much like Seazan’s raco ; but 





3 Zenrin 
+] 
s Senzan 





named, 
he was deprived of his position by Harugoma. Zenrin, 
who had third place, suddenly came up and bravely 
defeated his competitors. is unexpected success evoked 
general applause. The Emperor, who appeared much 
pleased, ordered that Zenrin and Senzan should be brought 
before his stand, and presented each of their riders with a 
flower vase. 

In the fourth race Kamakura, who started twenty yards 
behind the other ponies, won. Haku-un had a walk-over 
for the seventh race, for which five horses were entered, 
By order of His Majesty two extra rnces were run, in 
which Katerfelto and Kamakura wou respectively. ‘The 
Sovercign presented to each of the riders of these ponies 
one roll of white chirimen. ‘The Imperial cortége returned 
to the Akusuka Palace soon after six in the evening. 





At the last competition at the Creedmoor Rifle Gallery 
the prize was wou by Mr, E, A, Sargent, with a score of 
58 out of a possible 65. 
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It is some satisfaction to learn that the French outrages { described what his party had done, and what had happened 


in Annam are to be partially at least atoned. 
commander, acting of course under instruction from the 
Government of the republic, has restored the citadel of 
Hanoi, refunded a good deal of the money stolen by the 
troops, and is now “treating ” with the Annamite Govern- 
ment. There is now some grand talk about chastising 
pirates, which will do very well, and can even be put up 
with, as a shrewd veil to disguise the failure of the big 
Allibustering scheme. It is hard to imagine that republican 
France in any circumstances could have endorsed ‘the action 
of the would-be sunexationists among her officers in 
Cochin-Chiua. 





There is n foreign house on one of the narrow hills lead- 
ing to the Bluff summit, where the proprietor finds that he 
has to renew “ with damnable iteration” the lamp which 
should remain over his front gate. An industrious aud 
familiar thief takes away the lamp with erratic periodicity, 
and the proprietor, who is neither without philosophy nor 
means, calmly goes the next morning and purchases a new 
‘illuminator. The Bluff Police seem to think the matter 
rather a good joke. 





According to the Yomiuri Shimbun, two men, whose 
names are Ishida Kenzo and Takaynma Masatoshi respec- 
tively, have founded a society called the Osnka Kiomu-to 

“(or Nihilists) ; and that they gain many adherents to their 
cause. It isto be hoped that ceutral and local Govern- 
ment will be strong enough to suppress nihilism in Japan. 


Native papers state that some time since shareholders 
of the Rengo Ki-ito Ni-adzukari-jo at Yokohama held a 
general meeting in regard to the proposed establishment of 
union warehouses, and that Mr. Shibusawa Kisaku, general 
wanager, and four other officers of the Guild were elected 
a temporary committee to draft the constitution of the new 
institution, The drafts were made aud were passed unani- 
mously at a special meeting of shareholders on the afternoon 
of the Sth instant. It was then decided that, as the new 
season’s silk would soon begin to come in, the construction of 
warehouses should be promptly undertaken, and a silk market 
(Ki-ito Torihiki-jo) opened on their completion, The 
shareholders, Messrs Shibusnwa Kisaku, Hara Zevzaburo, 
Mogi Sobei, Asabuki Yeiji and Makoshi Kiyohei were ap- 
pointed a Committee construction. All of them accepted 
the sppointment, and the work will soon be undertaken. 
It is ndded that the Ni-adzukari-jo will shortly change its 
name into KarMKiyoedo Soko Kwaisha (‘Temporary United 
Warehousing Company). 


a 


It is announced that a daily paper named the Fiyu Shim- 
bun (Liberal Newspaper) will be published from an office in 
Ginza, ‘Tokiyo, on and after the 25th instant. 





Some men of Sapporo, Hokkaido, have instituted a liberal 
party with a view to develop popular sentiments in the 
North. 





The Fiji Shimpo, which was suspended by the authorities 
on the 8th instant, received permission to reissue from the 
13th instant. | 





The Choya Shimbun publishes a rumour that, as at the 
time of Restoration, authorities are now employing female 
spies in ‘Tokiyo, and different other localities. 





On the 12th instant the Liberal party held a special 
meeting in the Ibamura restanrant at Asakusa, Tokiyo., 
More than ninety delegates, from about twenly-five localities, 
were preseut. When all bad taken their seats Mr, Itagaki 
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The French |in the country since he had been elected chief of the 


Liberals, and reported that his health being still unrestored 
he wished Mr. Goto Shojiro to net for him. Mr. Takeno- 
uchi Tsuna, on behalf cf Mr. Goto, accepted the proposal, 
aud said that although indisposed, he was prepared to 
transact business in his house. Messrs Kataoka and Oishi 
wero elected President and Vice-President of Committeo, 
and four other influential mombers consented to serve as 
General Managers. After that the people present sat down 
tov friendly banquet. 





The hides imported into Japan from Koren last year are 
valued at some 350,000 yen ; and during the four months 
ending in April last xt 180,500 yen. 





We understand that Admiral Willes’s trenty-making 
expedition to Korea has been, like Commodore Shufeldt’s, 
perfectly sueccessful ; nnd that another market will thus be. 
opened shortly to foreign trade. 


With reference to statements which have been going the 
round of the native papers to the effect that the Reugo 
Ki-ito Ni-adzukarijo was about to arise from the dead and 
inke a fresh departure, we find upon inquiry that it is 
merely the intention of the native silk merchants to pursue 
the resolution arrived at, at the close of last year, and to 
establish a general market, and public store-rooms for ware-_ 
housing silk. In this movement the Japanese are acting 
in concert with the foreign dealers, without whose consent 
and cdoperation no important step will Le taken, A meeting 
of tho principal merchants will probably be held to-day to 
devise measures which shall be to the advantage of both . 
dealers in and exporters of “ the noble article.” 





A deficiency of ton thousand yon, which cannot be ac- 
counted for by the visit of burglars or by any open theft, 
is reported by some vernacular journals to have been dis- 
covered in the accounts of a certain Government department, 
This is the more mysterious that none of the employdés are 
suspected. Thy allusion is probably to some appropriation 
from the secret servico fund. 





According to the Mainichi Shimbun, eight bales of new 
Mayebashi Hanks and three of new Filatures have arrived. 
The foreign firms Nos. 76 and 3 offered for the Hanks 
$550 per bale ; but the holders would not dispose of them 
at that figure. New Hachioji Filatures have been sold at 

700. 





H, E. Mr. Asano, newly appointed Minister to the Court 
of Rome, with Mrs. Asano, and Mr. Tanaka, Secretary of 
Legation, who leave for Europe by the mail of the 18th 
instant, were received in farewell audience by Their Majes- 
ties the Emperor and Empress on the morning of the 13th 
instant. 





On the 12th instant there were in Yokohama teu new, 
and forty-three old, cases of cholera—total fifiy-three,— 
of which seven terminated fatally the same day, Among 
the victims of cholera in the Ishikawa-jima prison, Tokiyo, 
on the 11th, was one Furumatsu Kwanji, who had beeu 
detained for along time for some political offence. He 
was a very good Chinese scholar, and during his imprison- 
ment had studied English assiduously. His death is men- 
tioned in all the Japanese papers with expressions of 
sincere sympathy, as his patriotism was unquestioned among 
his countrymen, though his motives may have been mistaken. 





Some time since we reported that Mr. Matsuda, Gover- 
uor of ‘Tokiyo, being anxious that the Commercial Academy 
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(Shoho Kashiu-jo) should be supported, had 
assembly of wealthy merchants and had recommended them 
to subscribe it. The Hochi Shimbun now stutes that about 
twenty thousand yex have been already contributed, and 
that an additional eighty thousand yen is expected to be 
ynised. ‘This will make an cndowment of one hundred 





convened an 


thousand yen. 





It is stated that, the survey of the line fur the proposed 
submarine cable between Kagoshima and Riakin having 
been completed by the Hydrogiaphical Bureau of the 
Naval Department, the necessary work will be commenced 
early in July by the Public Works Department. 





We understand that private telegraphic advices deseribe 
the sinte of affairs in Evypt as highly eritical, if indeed 
hostilities have not actually commenced. The telegrams 
vid Shanghai Mail, which we publish this (Friday) morning, 
show thatthe former version at any rate is correct, but the 
alsence of any official communication forbids us to place 
implicit reliance on the latter, If England and France 
persizt in maintaining a status guo of which a salient 
fenture is: tho permanence of Turkey’s suzerainty, it is 
difficult to sce how a patriotic party with a programme of 
constitutional government can possibly be kept quiet. We 
shall not be surprised, therefore, to hear at any moment 
that Arabi Bey has drawn the sword, in which event the 
affair is likely to prove one of the gravest complications 
which have occupied European statesmen in modern times, 





As will be seen from the telegram we publish, the 
“ founder of regenerated Italy,” Garibaldi, is dead. We 
leave it to abler pens to record the incidonts of a career 
which, ranging from soap-boiling to king-making, will 
hereafter read more like a romance than a record of 


sober facts. 





Her Majesty's ships, the big Jron Duke, the corvettes 
Curagoa and Encounter, and two guuboats steamed steadily 
into harbor on Thursday morning. Admiral Willes, who has 
arrived the previous day in the Vigilant, at once trans- 
ferred his fing to the fron Duke. Several other vessels of 
the English fleet are expected to join the squadron in a 
few days. 





Another daring robbery was perpetrated in Yokohama 
during the small hours of Thursday morning. About 4 
a.w. Mrs. Boyd, residing at No. 163, Swamp, was awnken- 
ed hy hearing the noise of something falling, and taking 
her lamp, went out to sce what was the matter. LEvery- 
thing appearing in order, and the dogs of the house being 
quiet, she concluded she had had a false alarm and went 
back to her room again. ‘The morning, however, show- 
ed na different state of affairs, ‘The windows had 
been opened and a quantity of wines, beer, and 
spirits had been stolen. Nor was this all: a hole had 
been cut in the wall, Jarge enough to admit a man’s 
arm, and had been the means of assisting iu the extrac- 
tion of a number of bottles of stout, some [European 
window blinds, &., &c. Grave suspicion must rest on the 
native servants of the house, as no less than four dogs 
were sleeping on the premises, while the fact of a hole being 
cut Lo correspond with the locker where the stores were 
kept scems decidedly suspicious. We understand that the 
police have already discovered some of the stolen goods, so 
it is to be hoped that they may be successful in recovering 
tho remainder, 





Following this, we learn that some thieves effected an 
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entrance into the China aud Japan Trading Co.'s tea-firing 
gotown No. 99, the same night and escaped scot free 
with a “loot” worth over $100. 





Owing to the large atlendance of mombers at the boat- 
house on the night of Thursday,—a fine day- being such an 
unusual oecurrevce as doubtless to contribute towards this,— 
the happy thought of getting upa serutch race of half-a-mile, 
occurred to some one, Promptly, no less than six hoats, 
one being the six-oar, were manned and sent up to the post. 
A good start was effected and a capital race ensued, the 
winner being the Seagull with the following crew. 

J. B. Maxwell, DoW csc... sceeeess eee eee ree ees 
M. H.R. Harris .......00.. eee eee ee eees re | 
G. W. EF. Play finir ......cceeeeeee ewe eee siaicaninaes -l 


F. Boyes, stroke pee sae ear aseieeignesee 
Ik. S. Moberly, cox...... ieneauien vageneters 


‘Ihe othe: crews were :— 
Curlew. 
FF, Vivanti, bow ....... uqevesenes 
TI’. G. Richmond ....... a Te Ae a 
J. Dodds wee teeees 
W. W. ‘Lill, stroke .......... per ae toe 
J. Rickett, coxscccccccscccncevesscccccessess, 


Swift. 
M, Lovell, DOW ...cccceceeseeecneren sVeudaweneen 
W. C. Bing.ccccseocscssseperscecscccsscncssteeeee 
M. Pors 
H. J. Hawkins, stroke 
W. Bennett, cox ccccccccesecsscsessvssccees } 
Plover, 
G.. FT. Scidmore, LOW cncccccccscccccccccccsecoes 
As Cs Real ss ccasastacsc : 
Ie. Fischer 
II. J. Gorman, stroke ..ccseeee it cwawaGsacouses 
C. B. Bernard, cox .....ceee icaecaveneees 
Peewit. 
IT. Bagealley, bow .....0.. dWWeedacwnearmsanees | 


eeenes teen 8O8BRF 


eovees COCR H Hr ore eHEH eer SPH oar tHFSASSOHEee -0 


0 


‘} 
J 


W. Posch...... austanedas scag cd dacewsaateeesins $3 
M. Ostermnyer .,....ceceesereees 
W. Suilter, stroke... cccccceeescneeeees eaiteeeeke | 

Yeend Duer, cox ......00 ae Oe TT TTS 


Albatross. 
Six Oar. 
S. Hepburn; Bow. 
S. Samuels. 
E. B. Kittle. 
H. Baehr. 
C. Ef. Fenner. 
F. V. Samuels, stroke. 
I*, A. Cope, Cox. 

If only a nominal entrance fee had beefMasked it would 
have about furnished enough for a prize to the winning 
crew. It is to be hoped that a few moro such contests 
may come off before the weather becomes too hot for row- 
ing. 

The French men-of-war Victorieuse (flag-ship of Admiral 
Meyer) left Nagasaki at an early hour on the Sth instant, 
bound to Yokohama, via tho Inland Sea, calling at Kobe 
aud several other places en route. 








The M. B. Co.’s barque Kanagawa Marn, Capt. Iek- 
strand, left Nagasaki on the 9th instant, bound to ITong- 
kong, with a cargo of Tukasima coal. She is, the Rising 
Sun believes, the first Japanese sailing vesscl that has 
gniled fur that port. 


The Revd. Joseph Cook has been lecturing in Shanghai. 


He was to leave that port about the Gth instant for 


Australia, 


Tho Hongkong Daily Press rogrets to learn that Mr, 
Forrester, the third officer of the Glenartney, wan seriously 
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injured by a fall on the 13th ultimo, while the steamer was 
on her voyage from London, which necessitated the steamer 
patting into Colombo on the 19th to land him. 


ee 


The man Campbell who wounded two men with a pistol 
in one of the low grog-shops which are such a disgrace to 
Kobe as well xs all the other treaty ports, has been 
sentenced to threo months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
by General Stahel, the United States Consul. Ward, the 
individual Campbell tried to kill, had disappeared, so that 
his evidence was not available, and the prisoner had to be 
proceeded against on a minor charge preferred by Frey, who 
was actidentally wounded on the occasion.— Hiogo News. 





A correspondent informs us that cholera is still prevalent 
in Yokosuka, from two to five cases occurring daily, The 
authorities appear, however, to be doing their utmost in the 
way of cremating the corpses of those who succumb to the 
epidemic, disinfecting the strects with carbolic acid and 
water, and similar precautions. 





Official investigation into the comparative merits and 
hardiness of the various breeds of ponies indigenous to this 
empiro is said to have resulted in the decision that the 
mountain animals are much better than those in the plains ; 
and that heuceforth, for army remounts, the preference 
will be given to the horses of Hakodate and Awomori. 





The Hochi Shimbun mentions a highly credible report to 
the effect that the foreign Consuls, or some of them, have 
instructed the missionaries of their respective nationalities, 
on some subject in connection with the propagation of the 
alien religion” in (his empire. 


aS ee 


The Michi Nicht Shimbun states that His Imperial 
Highness Ficld Marshal Arisugawa-no-Miya, Second Minis- 
ter of State, nccompanied by Colonel! Yamamoto Kiyotaka, 
Messrs. Hayashi Tadasu and Nishi ‘Tokujiro, Secretaries of 
the Public Works and Privy Council Department, with their 
servants, will leave for Russia by the French Steamer 
Tanais on the 18th inst. The party will land at Naples 
and proceed theuce to Moscow. Lieutenaut-Colonel Kashi- 
wamura, attach to the Jupanese Legation at Berlin, will 
join the party en route. The object of this special mission 
is to be present at the ceremony of the coronation of the 
Czar in September next. 





Mr. Nagasaki, n Secretary of the Imperial Household 
Department, and late special Envoy to Hawaii, returned in 
the British steamer Arabic on the 12th instant. ‘Three 
horses arrived in the same vessel, a present from King 
Kalakaua to the Emperor of Japan. 





According to the ‘Fiji Shimpo, the Government has lately 
decided that, until the openiug of a National Assembly in 
1890, all the Joeal Governors shall meet in the offices of the 
Home Department in Tokiyo at the end of every year, in 
order to report to the Government on the political business 
of their respective jurisdictions, and to deliberate upon 
their future policy. 


The Zoya Shinpo mentions that some time ago the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce sent, in comptiance 
With a request, a quantity of red, yellow and white coral, 
collected from the sea of Tosa, to the German Crovernment, 
which has lately forwarded the sum of 886 yen in payment 
through the Foreign Oiffice at Tokiyo. . 

The Fat Shimps states that tho local guthoritics ina 
cerlain open port have already deter- 
mined to introduce extraordinary changes in the organiza- 


near Tokiyo 
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tion of the official staff at the end of the current fiscal year 
(that is to any at the close of this month) and that con- 
sequently a grent anxiely prevails among the local servants 
of the public. 





It is, says the Bukka Shimpo, well known that the capital 
of the proposed Central Bauk is be ten million yen, of 
which one-half will be contributed by the Government and 
the other half subscribed by private people, and that 
the authorities are hastening the necessary preparations 
for the institution. ‘To the surprise of the Bukka itis now 
stated that persons approved by the Finance Minister will 
alone be allowed to become shareholders. 





The Yomiuri Shimbun las been publishing comic sket- 
ches from the beginning of the current month in its daily 
issue. Yesterday’s edition has n cartoon representing 
Japanese dealer and two foreigners. One of the latter 
figures is evidently intended for a portrait and not a mere 
type. The native, with owl-like eyes and angry visage, 
sits in a threatening attitude upon a chair, while a meagre 
and apparently much frightened alien is crouching humbly 
on the floor, holding his hat in one band, and with the 
other putting a clog on the extended foot of the Japanese, 
behind whom stands, in a shrinking and astonished attitude, 
his hands to his head and his hat on the floor, the sccond 
Western. The explanation ofthe picturo is given in this 
wise :— 


Some time ago we peeped into a foreign theatre, where 
the performance was of the usual sort ; but the antics were 
unusually amusing. We will describe the act briefly.— 
Scene, office of a foreigner. Enter (outside) the clerk of a 
Japanese silk-dealer, who steps forward, exclaiming :— 

“Tam much disgusted with this establishment. ‘There 
is always difficulty in gelting payment. I hepo I shall 
receive my money to-day !’’ 

He then opens a door and asks for a settlement with 
the principal, who answers :— 

“ Watakushi taisan binbo arimasu: konnichi doru shinjo 
nal” 

The Japanese clerk waxes a trifle wroth, and says :— 

“ What do you say ? Don’t you remember how many 
days ago it is that I delivered you my silk. Some time 
since you said that you wouldn’t buy silk at all from our 
Company ; and now you talk nonsense. For my part I 
will sell you no more silk. Give me back our goods !” 


Whereupon the foreign merchant :—‘TI have neither 
goods nor dollars. The Bank won’t lend me any money ; 
and you, in asking me for what I have not, are rude and 
impertinent. Here, lads, come and clear this fellow out 
of the house !”’ (Exit merchant.) 

Well, then, a foreign employé comes rushing in, twisting 
his red beard. He seizes the Japanese by the shoulder 
aud pushes him into the passage ; but the visitor turns on 
his assailant, whom he hurls against the wall. The amaz- 
ed foreign clerk begs pardon of his native confrére, who 
warns him against a repetition of such behavior, and 
orders him to find and bring the clogs which have fallen 
off iu the struggle. This order is obeyed, and in o man- 
uer so inimitable that our caricaturist fuils to do justice 
to the gesture. Meanwhile the foreign master reappears, 
and again orders his clerk to remove the intruder. Re- 
cognizing however, the extraordinary [ Fuso-o, a pun on 
Fuso Shokwai—Silk Company—] strength of the latter, the 
principal himself becomes terrified, and cries :— 

“T will pay you! Iwas wrong! Wabi-iru! Wabi- 
iru! !” (I apologize !I apologize!) [Probably intended 
for a pun on the name of the bead of the firm]. (Cartain 
falls). 





We read that a certnin wealthy merchant at Nagasaki, 
in connection with several other gentlemen, contemptates 
the establishment of a shipping company, named Hokuya 
Kisen-Kwaisha (Novthern Steam-ship Company), with 
the view (first) to export Japanese produce to Viadivo- 
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stock. The projectors propose to open brauch offices at 
Yokohama, Kobe, Niigata and Unkodate, aud to open the 
line with three steamers. 

The officinl Cholera returns for Yokohama, Yokosuka and 
the neighborhood report, for the 4th instant, eight new 
cases, and sixty-one still under treatment: six deaths oc- 
curred on the same day. On the 15th there were six new 
cases in Yokohama alone—one proving fatal, No new 
cases have occurred among the public in Tokio, and only 
tio of the patients still under treatment dicd. A few new 
attacks are reported to have occurred in Ishikawajima 
prison ; but on the whole tho epidemic, if the disease hns 
over altained sufficient extent to merit that appellation, ap- 
pears to be diminishing in extent and intensity. 

The first grant of the red ribbon of the Civil Order of 
merit for saving life, &c., has been conferred upon one 
Kubo Nisabure, a villager of Awomort Ken, who last 
December, at great personal risk, saved a fisherman from 
death by drowning. 


Wo read in the British Board of ‘Trade Returns for the 
three months ending March dst, 1832, tlat the export of 
cotton manufactures to the Far East shows a slight increase 
npon 1881 in quantity, but none in value. The figures are 
124 million yards, value £1,391,727, in 1882, against 1214 
millions, value £1,459,155, in 1880. To Japan, they are 
144 million yards against 14 millions. ‘The total Export 
of Cotton Piece Goods to all the world had declined from 
852 million yards iu 1881 to 752 in 1882. China is placed 
third as consumer in quantity and in value. Of Yarns the 
shipments to Chinaand Hongkong are 3,000,000 Ibs. against 
4,712,400 Ibs, in 1881; to Japan, 5,604,300 Ibs. against 
6,362,300 Ibs. in 1881. In Yarns, Japan maintained the 
third rank amongst Great Britain’s consumers, as regards 
quantity, The Export of Woollens and Worsted Manu- 
fuctures was 863,100 yards in 1882 against 299,800 in 
1881, and of Worsted Stuffs was 3,533,100 yards in 1882 
against 5,673,400 in 1881. ‘To Japan, 147,500 yards of 
Woollens agninst 82,900 in 1881, and of Worsteds 567,900 
yards against 816,500 in 1881. Of Lead, the Exports were 
3,968 (ons against 5,150 in 1881. Of the Precious Metals, 
£50,295 was exported to China in Silver in 1882, against 
£262,580 in 1881; whilst £12,363 was imported from 
China against £72 in 1881 ; Of Gold £120 was imported 
in 1882 against £19,394 in 1881. 

The total Exports from Great Britain and Ireland of 
native produce amounted to $59,739,952 in 1882 against 
£51,285,498 during the same period of 1881, not including 
the export of ships. 





Ilitherto the legal penalties imposod upon conductors 
and editors of newspapers who have offended ogainst the 
pross regulations have not been augmented in proportion to 
each succeeding offence. It is now stated that the Govern- 


ment has decided to inerease the punishment with each 
fresh conviction of aun offender. 


In Yokohama, Tobe, Yokosuka, and the environs there 
were, as officially reported, on the 8th instant eight new, 
aud forty-four old, cases of cholera—total fifty-two—of 
which five proved fatal the same day. In Tokiyo five new 
cases, of which three instantly terminated fatally, occurred 
ou the Oth instant ; while among previous patients five 
died in the precoding night, including the wife of a noble, 
Mr. Nishikicii, to whose indisposition we alluded on 


Friday. 
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It is snid that, in consequence of the prevalence of the 
epidemic, commanders of all the Japanose men-of-war in 
Yokohama have determined not to send their:men ashore 
on leave, and that in cases when crews must land on service 
they shall Jand nt Kanagawa, where a wharf has been 
specially erected. 





On the 9th and 10th instant cighteen new cases of cho- 
lera, of which two proved instantly fatal, occurred in 
Yokohammn, 





It is stated that, of the passengers by the M. B.S. S. 
Kokonoye Maru, which arrived at Hukodate from Yoko- 
hama on the 4th instant, three died from cholera soon after 
their landing in the former port. 





We have received the following programme of the next 


Promenade Concert at the Bluff Gardens on Monday 
night :— 
1.—Hochziects Marsch ...........-seeseee eecdcaserceucavasens MENDELSSOHN. 
2 —Overture z. Op. Fra-Diavolo  ...........c eee ese eee eee AUBER. 
3.—Blaubart Quadrille......... eee es Sedesduadctwnsinauve OFFENBACH, 
4.—Grand Finale aus Artele .....0...... ccc cceee eee ea eens BACH. 
5.—Suibt nur a Kalserstadt—sgibt nur a wein 
POUR is cates cinders dseecaavk aie setass desvoucaavanenetees STBAUSS. 
§.—Divertixsement a.d. Op. Lolengrin  .......eeceeeee R. WAGNER. 
7. -Myrthenblitthen Walzer .....cccccccsesseceescesseeoes STRAUSS. 
BoA A ICCE ICU: yids pesvateartendarsdeaey gush Gebereaes SCHUEERT, 
4} = MG Dini ik Galop cass ccwsusecacunsessapeidedscccssssene STRAUSS. 
10, --Prinz Friedrich Carl Marsch ...............-c see ees BuIsE. 
Japanese national anthem. 
YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 





The fifth meeting of the above Board was held on the 8th 
inust., the Governor of Kanagawa fen, President, in the 
chair. 

The President informed the members that both the deci- 
sions of the Board, taken at the last meeting, viz., the pro- 
clamation regarding persons travelling either by rail or by 
steamer from Yokohama, and the notification as to the 
destroying of all catables unfit for food, were carried out on 
the 5th and 6th June respectively. 

The Governor also communicated the steps taken by the 
Board to the foreign Consuls. 

It being desirable to have a committce fur the purpose of 
carefully recording the proceedings of the Board, the Pre- 
sident proposed to reqeust Dr. Geerts and Mr. Shirane to 
take charge of this matter. Carried unanimously. 


I.—Cno.teka 1N YOKOSUKA. 


Since last meeting there were reported, from Yokosuka, 
on the 6th June, 2 cases of cholera, and on the 7th, 9 cases. 

‘Mr, Shirane departed on the 7th at once for Yokosuka to 
investigate the matter, and reported as follows :-~ 


“ The first case of cholera was an old man, a pawn-broker by pro- 
fession, who had gone to Uraga, and was found ill there. In his 
shop at Yokosuka many old and dirty looking clothes are kept for 
sale, and as the pawnbroker did not go to Yokohama for many days, 
it seems probable that some of the old clothing, which he had re. 
ceutly received from persons who came from Yokohama, had car- 
ried the infection to Yokosuka. Accordingly all the articles in 
the shop have been disinfected by the police, whilst the patients 
lave been remoeved as far as possible to the lazaret at Godo, near 
Naga-ura. The inspectors lave been ordered to clean the two 
streets Shiwodome-cho and Shiwojeri-cho, where the cascs of 
cholera had occurred. Since 1 p.m. of the 7th till now (10 a.m. 
8th June) no new caxe has becn reported.” 

In consequence of cholera having thus made its appearance 
at Yokosuka, the President brought foward the following 


proposals :— 

1.—That the same measures of prevention avd represeion as are 
now taken at Yokohawa shall also at once be enforced at Yokosuka. 

2.—'l'o despatch for this purpose a pumber of sauitary officers to 
Yokosuka. 

3.—To discontinue the inspection of the passengers arriving at 
aoa by the steamers plying between Yokohama and Yoko- 
suka. 


Dr. Gutschow had no remarks to make on these three 
proposals, but wished to add to them the following clause :— 

“That all bad wells be closed at once, and the people of 
Yokosuka be provided gratis with good drinking water.” 

He explained further that the bad wells must bo furcibly 
closed, even fox washing purposes, ag the poorer clieses do 
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not make much difference between washing and drinking. | and to provide in that manner for the deficiency of water 


. In the former epidemic of 1879, we succeeded at Hemmi- 
mura in stopping the disease at once, after good water had 
been provided to the inhabitants, and the bad wells had been 
clused. 

Drs. Wheeler and Geerts seconded the above addition, as 
a careful inspection and analysis of all the wells in Yoko- 
suka, made in 1879 by Messrs. T. T. Kinomiya and BR. 8S. 
Matsusaka, of the Government Laboratory at Benten, under 
the supervision of Dr. Geerts, had proved that of the 
352 wells in Yokosuka, 290 were very bad, and 62 only to- 
lerably clean, although the water could not be said to be of 
first quality. The only really good water found by these 
officera was that of the aqueduct at the arsenal; but un- 
happily the quantity of water brought to Yokosuka 
from Hachirimidsu by this aqueduct was small, and scarcely 
sufficient for the wants of the workmen and the engines at 
the arsenal, 

Mr. Furuya staled that the authorities of the arsenal had 
repeatedly refused to comply with the request of the Yeko- 
suka people for aqueduct water, on the ground that the sup- 
ply was even insufficient for themselves. They had been 
often asked to connect additional pipes with the main-pipe 
of the arsenal, but it seemed that the latter was not in a 
good condition, as only one-third of the water which eould 
flow through the main pipeactually reached the arsenal. The 
main pipes were laid many years ago, and were of pottery, 
and it seemed probable that somewhere they were cracked, 
ro as to cause a great loss of water. 

After somo further discussion, the President proposed to 
go on first with the above three proposals, and then to dis- 
cuss the proposal of Dr. Gutschow, as to the water supply of 
Yokosuka. 

The above three proposals were then put to the vote, and 
carried unanimously. 


II.—Turt Water-Surrry at YOKOSUKA. 


Dr. Gutschow stated that the inspection of 1879 had fully 
proved Yokosuka to be a dangerous place from a hygienic 
point of view, and as the Central Government had decided to 
do all it can to stamp out the cholera, our first duty was to 
provide tho inhabitants with driukable water, even in case it 
should be found necessary to carry it from Yokohama. 

Mr. Watanabe showed that at present it seemed difficult 
to procure aqueduct water for the Yokosuka people, and he 
proposed therefore to provide the inhabitants with drinking 
water from those wells in Yokosuka, the inspection of which 
had proved them to contain water fit for drinking purposes. 

Mr. Furuya observed that the number of wells had in- 
creased since 1879 very much, and thus he should recommend 
another inspection, and to confine the use to those wells 
which are found to contain good water. 

Dr. Geerts stated that it was of little use to recommence 
again the very troublesome task of analyzing all the wells 
at Yokosuka ;—because such an examination takes a consi- 
derable amount ef time; secondly, because wo must procure 

ood water at once, if some good result will be obtained ; 
and, thirdly, because it was nearly sure that a second inspec- 
tion and analysis ef the water would only give the same 
result as we found three years ago, viz., that the Yokosuka 
wells are nearly all bad. He thought that it was far better 
to see whether we could now procure for the people there 
good water only, which might be taken partly from a_ hill 
near Naga-ura, where there is a small amount of clear moun- 
tain water, partly from-Uraga, where also exists good run- 
ning water, and partly, if the quality was not large enough 
at these places, from Yokohama. 

Dr. Wheeler remarked that we ought to ask the men-of- 
war now stationed at Yoksuka, to condense their own drink- 
ing water, and to supply also a certain amount of distilled 
water to the townspeople. 

The President proposed to have a committee appointed 
from this Board to investigate the matter fully, and to 
provide for means of procuring good water for the Yokosuka 
people, giving their attention both.to the quality and the 
quantity of water required. 

Dr. Geerts sceonded this proposal, and would advise that 
this Committee should proeced at onee,—this afternoou,— 
to Yokosuka, to communicate with the chief of the arsenal, 
and the naval authorities, as to devising means for procuring 
good water, 


Dr. Whecler suggested that wo could advise the people to 


resulting from the closing of all bad wells. 

The President’s proposal was carried, and Messrs. Furuya, 
Onaka, Dr. Geerts, aud one official of the Kencho, were ap- 
pointed to proceed the same afternoon to Yokosuka, for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements for a better 
water supply. 

The President closed the meeting, and requested the 
members to be present again tomorrow (9th) at 10 a.m. 





ON THE CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLANDS) AND 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 





ConTINUATION OF ADMIRAL YENOMOTO’S LECTURE * 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 
REPORT FROM VLADIVOSTOCK. 


At dawn on the morning of the 2nd of August, 1881, 
the Mitsn Bishi regular steamship Tsuruga Maru arrived 
at the port (Viadivostock), with passengers, consisting of 
four foreign gentlemen, n Mr. Mayeda, agent of the Boyeki 
Shokwai, eight workmen, and a Mr, Sasaki, agent and two 
other members of the Mitsu Bishi Company, and a quantity 
of goods belonging to the said Shokwa:. Soon after Jand- 
ing, Mr. Sasaki opened his office, renting a room in the 
branch of the Boyeki Shokwai, and distributed through the 
town a notice of charges for freight and passengers. The 
Tsuruga Maru \eft here at noon on the 10th of the same 
month. The passengers were, in the cabin, four, and the 
steernge six, and the cargo consisted of only fifty-five pieces 
of timber shipped by Mr. Favre, aud two tons of other 
merchandize. Prior to this time, the Foreign Depart- 
ment at Tokiyo had sent a notice to the Japanese 
Commissioner here stating that the Government had 
allowed the Mitsu Bishi Company a sum of 80,000 
yen in silver as ‘a fund for purchasing a steamer, and 
that it should make a regular trip once in three months to 
Viadivostock vid Fusan and Jinsen, Korea. This was 
indeed a proper and sensible measure, and one which 
beyond all question has afforded much advantage to the 
traders here. But considering the actual circumstances 
of trade in this port, a trip once in three months was 
not sufficient ; and so we petitioned Mr. Matsudaira, Chief 
Commissioner (then at ‘Tokiyo) for a reduction in the 
interval. ‘The following is the gist of the application :— 
“Transport business in this port is vow almost all mono- 
polized by an Evglishman, Mr. Adams, whose profit must 
be very great. All the merchandize imported by European 
or American merchants hither from Shanghai or Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki, Yokohama and other ports in Japan is 
brought in either by their own chartered ships or by Mr. 
Adams. Further he brings hither by steamer, about once 
per month, such goods as Chinamen import from Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Yokohama and Nagasaki, etc. Even our 
own merchants have to depend upon him for conveynuce 
of their commodities. Still in many cases these are obliged 
to remain at Nagasaki; because Mr. Adams, monopolizing 
the transport of all the merchandize of more than ten 
foreign traders in Vindivostock with only one small 
slenamer, the goods of Japanese from Nagasaki are dis- 
regarded by him, aud indeed we may say that these cannot 
be carried by him except when the cargo for his vessel is 
extraordinarily meagre. Such being the state of things, in 
opening ® new line to this port the Mitsu Bishi Company 
should be most careful to afford every possible con- 
venience to the public; otherwise all its efforts will be of uo 
avail. I think that, should the Company open a line be- 
tween this place, Shanghai and Hongkong vid Yokohama 
and Nagasaki, and make regular trips to and fro once per 
month, not only will great advantnge accrue to the mer- 
chants in Vladivostock, but also our coast-wise trade will 
be extended. Especially should this be the case at present, 
when Mr. Adams, owing to his extraordinarily high rates 
of freight and his defective. system of handling goods, has 
lost much of his popularity, Should the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany open this live, the time when it will be evabled to 
monopolize the entire transport of this port can be 
enlculated, ete., etc.” My own opinion is in conformity 





* Vide Japan Daily Mail of the 2nd, 8th, 11th, 12th, 19th, 23rd, 
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with what is above stated ; and I have frequently explain- 
ed the same to Mr. ‘lerami, the Japanese Acting Commis- 
sioner ; but in June last some said that, owing to a disagree~ 
ment between the Government and the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany, the projection of the new line had been abandoned; 
while others asserted that the traffie would be carried on once 
every two or three months both ways. On this subject 
many rumours have been circulated in this port. 


About the tims referred to the aforesaid Mr. Adams’ 
ship brought news from our country stating that the Mitsu 
Bishi Steamer Tsuruga Maru had already left Kobe bonnd 
hither. All the Japanese residents eagerly expected 
her, and at last in the morning of the 2nd of August she 
arrived, flying the flags of tho Rising Sun and the three 
lozenges. Many Japanese went on board and con- 
gratulated the commander upon opening the line, Aceord- 
ing to the term previously advertixed, she Jeft at noon on 
the 10th of the same month. While she was steaming ont, 
our nationals prayed for the future snecess of the enterprise, 
expressed themselves much satisfied with the improvement 
in the maritime industry of our couutry, and listened to the 
whistle and observed the smoke of the steamer with great 
Joys 

On that day cight British mon-of-war came here from 
the Gulf of Posict. Among them were two or three yery 
Jarge ships. They auchored one afier another and their 
appearance was neat and warlike. It was reported that 
their visit was for the purpose of inspection of various 
ports in the dominions of Russia, and that they were on 
their return to visit different Russian harbours uid the 
gulfs of Olga and America, ete. 


I have said that a Frenchman, Mr. Favre, under 
official sanction, exported a quantity of timber to Japan iu 
the Mitsu Bishi ship. I am told that in September 
1880, he, under agreement with the Russian Govern- 


ment, rented forests of 100 veisis square, for a term of 


twenty-five years thereafter at a payment of sixty thousand 
roubles, and since then, importing steam engines and em- 
ploying a number of native workmen, lad felled wood 
and prepared boards on a grand seale. 
the right of exporting timber is said to be dne to the 
resolute efforts of Mr, Chifmeneff (Governor-General of 
Primolié). The export duty paid by Mr. Favre was ten 
kopeks per board of not more than six sazen long. In the 
beginning of that month (August Inst year) an epidemic 
broke out among cattle, horses aud pigs in places between 
here and the post-town of Kamenluibaloff; and many 
beasts succumbed. ‘The local authorities did their best to 
prevent the ravages of the disense. . . . . 


On the 20th of August the British ship Arpen got ona 
shoal off the Amoor, Her hull was seriously damaged ; 
the loss sustained was’ great; but the cargo being 
insured, the consignees suffered comparatively little. 
Prior to this, in the course of June, another British ship, 
the Blackwall, got on » shoal in ‘Tartar Strait and was 
badly damaged. In both eases the well-known English- 
man Mr. Adams was pilot. He has made trips countless 
times in the northern waters; still he could not eseape ae- 
cident, especially last year when he encountered two. 
However, we hear that he is no less adventurous than 
before. a 

In this port bed-bugs are very abundant. At night they 
start out from ecilings, walls, bed-posts and everywhere 
else ; and prevent one’s sleep, inflicting sometimes serious 
harm on the human body. Indeed they are very trouble- 
There are a hundred me- 

thods of preventing their attaeks ; but the most efficacious 
‘is to sprinkle one’s bed with a hot infusion of tobacco. 

On the 25th of the same month the local anthorities 
issued a notice to the effeet that, in conformity with the 
resolution arrive! at in St. Petersburg on the 16th of 
December, 1880, the Government, for the purpose of in- 
shegries 2 revenue, had proclaimed an increment in 
pile aang imposed on merchants throughont the whole 
of Russia, and that the same Ordinance strait bo observed 
in this port. By this notification tl: first ' r i 
had {0 pay a tax of two hundred 1c we ve mere pale 
each per year—two hundred And ys ninety-two roles 
a uational, and forty nine ag orly-three ronbles as 
second class twelve. Althoy, ™ local, fax—, cunna the 
taut {row the Russiau capital, a this port is far dis- 

4 increase of taxes affecis 
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the commerce between the two places, and should be eare- 
fully considered. 

Since last Spring our branch Boyedi Kwaisha has had 
in contemplation the export of salmon to ‘Tokiyo ; and for 
that purpose has engaged Japanese fishermen. With the 
ageut of the company L made a journey to the rivers of 
Sisibi aud Mongolia, I will give below a brief account of 
this trip. 

On the llth September, 1881, we left the wharfin a 
juvk and proceeded South-westward. This day the weather 
was very fine and the sea was calm: but the wind 
being contrary, the progress of the ship was vexatiously 
slow, ‘The boatmen told us through our interpreter (a 
Korean named Kin Kakugen, who with his uncle Kin 
Rinsho stnyed at ‘lokiyo for some time and there learned 
Japanesc) that the wind being unfavourable we could not 
reach the Sisibi that day; that after nightfall there 
might be fear of pirates; and, moreover, that outside: 
the Basfall strait there is no available anchorage ; 
and that therefore we had better pass the night off 
the opposite const, aud set sail thence in the following 
morning. We had no choice but to accede to this advice, 
and anchored at half past five in the afternoon. ‘The coast 
is part of the Mualawoff-Amoorsky peninsula and is opposite 
the town of Viadivostock. There is a village containing 
upwards of ten cottages oeenpied by Chinamen from 
Manchuria, ‘These people come here from Kon-Shiun 
every year when the ice has melted, aud sell in Vindivo- 
stock the sea-weed which they have gathered in the 
neizhbourhood of the Yellow und Blue Isles (the posi- 
tion of which I do not know). ‘Lheir export to the 
said port was formerly about two hundred thousand 
entties per annum; but this year (1881) the Chinese Go- 
vernment having raised forces in Kon-Shiun, wnmigrants 
were very few,—a faet which naturally diminished the 
quantity of the tuke, At present the price of the sea-weed 
is said to be not less than two roubles and sixty kopecks 
per picnl. Our ship being very small and dirty, the 
smell therein was very offensive ; and we found it hard to“ 
get any sicep. 





CHESS PROBLEM. 
The following position occurred in a game after the 8th move, 


when White (Mr. W. Cook) announced mate in 4 moves. 
From the Chess Players-Chroniecle, 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHEss PropLeM OF JUNE LOTH, 
~ By U..A, GILBERG, 

White. 
1.—B. to B. 4. 
2.—Q. to Q. 5, ch. 
3.—Kt. or Q. mates. 
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Black, 
1.—K. takes B. 
2.—Anything. 


if 1.—B. takes P, 
2.—Q. to K. aq. ch. 2.—Anylhing. 
3.— Kt. or Q. mates. 

if 1.—B. takes R, 
2.--P. takes B. ch. 2.--Anything, 
3.—Kt. or Q. mates. 

if 1.—I. takes B. 
2.—Q. to Q sq. 2.--Anything, 
3.—Q. mates, 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Nongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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Direc- 
tion of 
wind 


Weather | Rainy jCloudy Rainy|CloudyCloudy| Rainy| Clear 


REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, 
auweaha tig etanaadesesheays represents velocity of wind. 


sbg ss eas een werd Wasa eacturesos percentage of humidity, 
Max. velocity of wind 11.0 miles per hour on Friday at midnight. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-038 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m, and the lowest was 29571 inches 
on Friday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 78.8 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 60.1 on Sunday. ‘The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of Jast year were 91.5 and 
60.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2.876 inches against 
0.299 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
aan 
INWARDS, 


June 10, Japanese steamer V'akachiho Maru, Nye, | ,407, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jane 10, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Mart, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and (ieneral, to M. B. Co. 

June 10, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Kobe 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 10, American Gunboat Ashuclot, Comd. Mullan, 
6-guns, 700 H.P., from Kobe. 

June 1}, American Corvette Alert, Comd. Kempff, 1,020 tons, 
4-guns, 600 H.P., from Yokosuka. , 

June 11, Japanese steamer 7'aganoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 12, British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, 2,788, from San 
Francisco, Mails and General to U. & O. Co. 

June 12, Franch Corvette Keraaint, Captain B. de Beaumont, 1,200 
tons, 120 H.P., from Nagasaki. . 

June 13, Japanese steamer Aiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, from Sendai 
Bay, General, to M. B. Co. 

June 13, German schoouer Fuugha Balaugh, Riite, 278, from Takuo, 
Sugar, to Chinese. 


1,370 tons, 
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June, 13, Japanese steamer Juinaura Maru, Clarke, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 14, H. B. M.'s Despatch-vessel Jigi/ant, C. Lindsay, 835 tons, 
2-guns, 1,815 HP., from Nagasaki via Kobe. 

June 15, Japanese steamer //ivoshinie Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 15, H. B. M.’s Private /ron Duke, Captain R. E. Tracey, 6,034 
tons, 14-guns, 4,268 H.P., from Kobe. : 

June 15, H. B. M.'s Sloop, Aldatvoss, Captain Errington, 306 tons, 
4-guns, 838 H.P., fron’ Kobe. 

June 15, H. B. M.’s Corvette Curacoa, Captain S. Long, 2,380 tons, 
14-guns, 2,300 IL.P., from Kobe. 

June 15, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Forhound, Captain J. M. McQuhao, 
470 tons, 4-guns, 360 H.P., from Kobe. 

June 15, H. 23. M.’s Corvette /ucounter. Captain Geo, 
1,970 tons, 14-¢uns, 2,127 H.P., from Kobe, 

June 15, Japanese steamer Akitsuxhiine ILaru, Frahm, 1,146, from 
Hakodate, Rice and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 15, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 16, British barque James Sttgord, Reynolds, 1,116 from New 
York, Kerosene Oil, Fraser, Farley & Co. 

June 16, French Frigate La Victorieuse, Captain D. de la Batie, 
ta the flag of Admiral Meyer), 14-guns, 600 H.P., from 

ope. Aah se 

June 17, H. B. M.'s Gunboat Azastrel, Capt. Lang, 610 tons, 4-guns, 
835 H.P., from Korea vid Kobe. 

June 17,- British steamer Aamtchatka, P. Hussey, 792, from Naga- 
gaki vid Kube, Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

June 17, Japanese steamer Swiminoye Maru, Frahm, 853, from 
Hakokate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 17, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Swit, Collins, 756 tons, 5-guns, 870 
H.P., from Shanghai. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Kukonoye Maru from Hokodate :—100 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru from Kobe :—Captain Taylor, 
and Mr, Gulliver in cabin ; and 17S Japanese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Arabic from San Francisco :—For Yoko- 
hama: Hon. John Russell Young, Mrs. John Russell Young, Ad- 
miral Farquhar, R.N., Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Whitby, Messrs. M. S. 
Nagasaki, P. H. Wada, Serruys, A. Rosenberg, Adolphe Sutro and 
servant, A. Mellotte, and Leo Bergholz in cabin; Mrs. Burns and 
daughter, Miss Mary Davis, Messrs, Wm. Wetmore, and Geo. War- 
necke in steerage. lor Hongkong :—M. and Mrs, W. P. Jones in 
cabin ; and 122 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Avushia Maru from Sendai Bay :—Forty 
Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Kobe:—Mr. E. C. 
Kirby in cabin ; and 61 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer J/iruxhima Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—His Ex. Tricon, (French Minister to Japan), Mons. M. Viel Cas- 
tel, Mons. M. Viel Castel, Jur, Mrs. Mahan, Colonel Tasegawa, 
Colonel Ogawa, Mrs. G. 'T. Kdwards, Mr. and Mrs. Ohuo and 2 
children, Mr. and Mrs, Kobayashi, Master Kohler, Messrs. A. E. 
Lewis, !}. Farrago, Scribe, G. M. Dare, F. FE. A. Graham, tV. H, 
Doyle, M. Ginsburg, Kohler, F. 8. Jacobs, Hawkes, Nathan, J. I. 
Mayers, Isahei, J. A. Thomson, Mitsui, Shoda, Yamaguchi, Wata- 
nabe, Saito, Hara, Minoura, and Kurota and child in cabin; 1 Eu- 
ropean, 4 Chinese and 267 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—49 Japan- 
ese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Axitsushima Maru from Hakodate :—13 
Europeans, 8 Chinese and 134 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japaneso steamer Suminoye Maru from Hakodate :—Captain 
Gourley in cabin ; and 20 Japanese in steerage. 


OUTWARDS. 


June 10, British steamer Zumbesi, Moule, 2,200, for Hongkong vit 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. 


Robinson, 





‘0. 

June 12, Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 597, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 12, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davidson, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 13, Japanese steamer Hioyo Jfaru, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

June 13, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Juve 13, British steamer Gu/f of Panama, Robert Thomson, 1,031, 
for Kobe vid Yokosuka, Gicneral, despatched Ly Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

June 14, American baryue Beatrice JTuvener, Tavener, 552, for 
Portland, Oregon, Ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

June 14, Japanese steamer Zagononra Maru, Steadman, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Maids and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 14, Japanese steamer Kukonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,188, for 
Hakodate, Mails and Greneral, despatched by M. B. Co, 

June 14, British steamer Benglor, Webster, 1,198, for Kob’, General, 
despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

June I4, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 15, American Corvette sA/ert, Captain Kempft, 1,020 tons 
4-guns, 600 H.P., for Sau Francisco. 

June 15, British steamer Avalic, W. G. Pearne, 2,785, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 
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June 16, British steamer Castello, Coates, 1,482, for Kobe, Tea and 
General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 
June 16, Japanese steamer Z'amaura Marit, Clarke, 558, for 

Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
June 16, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Hako 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
June 17, Japanese steamer AXitsushima Varu, Frahm, 1,146, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. = 
June 17, Japanese steamer Aiushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, for Nobi- 
ro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Zambesi for Hongkong vii’ Kobe and Naga- 
saki:—Mrs. Jackson, 4 children and 2 servants, Revd. F. R. 
Smith, Messrs. Monies, and G. M. Dare in cabin ; 1 European and 
8 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic for San Francisco :—For London : 
Messrs. R. Reid, and F. F. Tower in cabin. Yor Liverpool : Dr. 
Fraser, Messrs. Hayes, and A. Suenson in cabin. For Paris: Mr. 
C. Rubely in cabin, For San Francisco : Sir Wm. Eden, Mrs. F. 
i. Thompson, Messrs. W. B. Allen, 
cabin; and 4 Europeans in steerage. 


Per Japanese stcamer Kokonoye Afaru for Hakodate :—Revd. J. 
Goble, ss Goble, Mr. and Mrs. Ridderbjelke, and Mrs. Clode in 
cabin. 


Per Japancse steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shangbai and Ports: —Mr. 
G. Lewis, Mrs. Ruyler and child, Messrs. A. Bianchi, Imai, K. Maka- 
shi, Jamati, O. Reimers, Miss Mori, Miss Yamasaki, Messrs. Mori, 
Yasogei, Kanamatsu, Shimozaki, Kitagawa, Rev. H. Loomis, 
Messrs. Shimnnamuwa, Hasagawa, E. F. Fenelossa, Magayo, Yano, 
Okayaki, Uye and Dr. Bigelow. 


—_— 





CARGOES. 


tg British steamer Zambesi for Hongkong vii Kobe and Naga- 
saki ;— 
Silk for London... ... ... 26 bales. 


Per British steamer Arabic for San Francisco :— 


TEA: 

From | San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghal .........ceeees — 530 130 660 
Hidg6csse sauna 2S 149 1,538 1,687 
Yokohama.........sccsceseees ; — 6,358 6,642 13,000 
Hongkong ......seeseceeeseeees 12 — — 12 
Amoy...... erceece Sasa erseaenres = 3,117 2,186 5,303 

Total..c.sesseseeses 12 10,154 +~—-:10,490 20, 662 
SILK : 

From | San Fran. N. York, Other Citics, Total 
Shanghai .......csseseeeeesees ~- 26 =, — 26 
Hongkong .....esssseseseeneees — —_ — se 
Yokohama.,.....ccccesse coeee ; _ 154 — 154 

Total... Cos cccceoree oo 8 180 — 180 
Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Kobe :— 
Treasure ... ... Mae: - vie? wee ..» $50,000.00 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports — 
Treasure... ... seo cee vee $50,000.00 

ah Japanese steamer Hiroshiha Maru from Shanghai and 
ports :— 

Treasure 


we eee $6,500.00 


Per British barque James Slaford from New York :—_ 
Kerosene Oil... ... ss see eee cee ewe 40,000 cases 


(eel 








REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru reports :—Left Hakodate 
on the 7th of June. Fine weather and variable winds to Inoboye, 
thence to port rainy and thick weather. 


The Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru reports :—Left Hakodatg 
on the 8th June at 4 a.m. After passing Kinkasan, had stronh 
wind and rain to Inaboye, from thence fiue weather. Passec 
British and on American Guuboat off Mela Sedge bound Nortd. 
Arrived in port on the 10th instant at 11 a.m. 


The British steamer Arabic reports :—Sailed from San Francisco 
on the 23rd of May at 2.30 p.m. Experienced strong to light West- 
erly and South Westerly winds entire passage, latter part of pas- 
sage, much fog. Arrived at Yokohama on the 12th of June at 7.30 
a.m. - 


The Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the llth of June. Experienced light variable winds and moderate 
weather. Arrived in port on the 13th instant. 

The Japanese steamer Shurvio Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 14th of June at 7.20 p.m. 
Arrived in port on the 15th instant. 

The Japanese steamer Akitaushima Maru re 
date on the 12th of June. 
with light Northerly winds. Arrived in port on the 15th instant. 


rts :— Left Hako- 
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Lawlor, and Rk. White in 





the approach o 


Fine weather throughout the passage. |. 


First part fine weather, latter part rain 


[June 17, 1889. 


PAPER CURRENCY. QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending 16th of June, 1882). 





Premium on 
Silver Venu. 











i. i. 
B:| as 
ised fe al 
5 > 
a |Z 
1882 
Saturday ...... June 10 | 56,%| 553%] 55%), —}| —| —|— 
Monday ........ 5» 12 | 55y4) 55s) 5OyO) — | —] —|[— 
Tuesday......... 5, 13] 552] 59,5] 555) —] —] m—] om 
Wednesday ... ,, 14] 551% 55,45| Bays] — —|— 
Thursday ...... »» 15 | 55%) 56 | doy) — |] —] -—|[—= 
Friday ........+ » 16 555") 66,5) 56,0) — - _- |— 
NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 
AMERIUA...... seupewarenacs iauanwees P. M. Co 
AMERICA cidicicccscscdeccesse scivésvesever 0. Ge Os Co June 27th] 
MM GNTOR siaccesaceaniesiescsadueeesoaae’ O. & O. Co. 
Europr, via HONGKONG .........| M. M. Co June 27th 
HAKODATE..cccccssccsecsece ssccsseeess| DM. B. Co 
TIUNGKONG isc ccidicccndienvcesstesscis P.&0.Co. ; June 19th2 
HonaKona, via KoOBE,.............. M. B. Co. 
HONGKONG .icccccceces sicancoceuunuias P. M. Co. 
FIONG KONG ..cccccccceeee oe ig catiencis 0.&0.Co. | 
Suanaital, Liogo & Naaasakt...| M.B.Co. | June 22ud 





1.—Left San Francisco, June 6th, Oceanic. 
2,—Left Nagasaki, June 15th at 6.30 a.m., vid Inland Sea Sunda, 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 








l 

AMERICA ...cccccceeceesseeees settee 2 BE Ce, July 6th 
ADAERICGA o.cocccccsccresccccccesecs weee| O. & O. Cu. June 22nd 
Kunork, via HONGKONG ....... | P. & O. Co. June 24th 
Eunoeg, vin WoNaKONG ....... ..| M. M. Co. June 18th 
PEAK OIA TE ccadesesencaessecesieieiex, M. B. Co. 

HoNGKONG, Via Kone... M. B. Co, 

ETON GUILE 5 cscanie cap heace tee cedeces. ,O. & VO. Uo. 

HUNG KONG ioicdsscteiacnvesssecesits 1 PLM. Co. 

Suanqual, Hiogo, & Nauasani,! Mo B. Co, | Sune 21st 


Tho arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Ocoidental and 


Oriental,” the ‘ Pacilic Mail," and the “ Peninsular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. . 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Dainy :-—8.30 and 9,45 a.a.; and 12.00 a. ; 2.15 and 4.45 p.st. 
LEAVIS YOKOSUKA. ‘ 
DatLy ;—7.00 and 10.00 a.m. ; and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 aud 4.30 Poa 





MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Leaves Brntren. 

DAILY :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 P.M. 
LEAVES YOKOSUKA. 

DAILY :—8.15 A.M.; 12.00 a1.; and 3.30 P.u. 





ee 


——— 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASIT,. 
Aw. AM ASM. Aa. af, PAM. Pom. P.M. Pow. P.M. Pom. PMP. PM, PLM. 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 


AM. AM. AM. AB. AM. POM. P.M, P.M. P.M. PM. PAM. P.M. Pat, 1M. 
7.0 8.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 





— oe ee ae Ss ee enn, cell 





LIGHTSHIP SIGNALS. 


The flowine are the signals made from the lightship to denote 
vessels :— 
Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 


vessel below, at the yard arm. 


Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below 
at the peak. 

Man-of-war :—National flag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing vessels :—For a ship ; flag B. (red) : Larque, flag C. (red 
ball on white ground): brig flag D. (white ball ou Blue ground). 
schooner, flag }*. (white ball on red ground) all commercial code, 
with the vessel’s national flag below as soon as it cau be made out. 
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MAIL. 


IMPORTS.—During the past week thore has been but 2 moderate business in Varns and Shirtings, and 


prices of 28/32’s of best quality, of the former, are somewhat higher. 
Woollens continue neglected and there is but little doing in Afetals. 
COTTON YARNS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... 
Good to Best... ... ... ” $31.75 to 33.25 


Bombay, No.20 do. ... .. . 4, $26.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 to 82 Common to Medium ... - $32.00 to 32.75 


Other arficles call for no special remark, 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 

per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | V ictoria Lawns 
Taffachelass :— 
WOOLLENS :— 


... 12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.64 to 
12 ., 43 ‘s $1.75 to 


os 
ed 


fn) 
a 
oo 


.-. 40-42 yds. $2 in.... 


= »  Goodto Best... ... si $33.50 to 35.50 | Plain Orleans ... 4.25 to 5.40 
- 2 Gas “naa 2tad> weet. sak iy $35.50 to 38.00 Lh aa jee ey » dl, .. 3.50 to 4.20 
‘ ia Italian Cloth ... see dae 0 , 32,,... 0.18 to 0.29: 
wortoN ema SOORs: : : Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14 to O18t 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 38 ,, S9in. $1.85 to 2.30 do Itajime 24 30 0.184 to 0.26 
‘a i aa ° 4 oo ”? 99 fee e Py 
cg gt Bd aval » 45 in. $2.05 to 2.65 lo. Yuzen 24 ,, 30), ... 0.30 to 0.375 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.47}! ¢, : . 
: are : Cloths, Pilots 54, t056,,... 0.380 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 32 ,, 44in. i $1.60 to 1.724 ~~" Dresidonte 54... to56 0.45 to 0.30 
Reinta = Asetried onc 94, O0iB> : to 2.95 Union Be 1 co Re re Oe te OO 
otton Italians & Sateens Blac in. per y 084 to 0. een. b to s , aaage’ : 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ih. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. perlb. ... 0.387 to 0.41 
Do. 24 to2ilb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.45 to 1.70 [IRON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ie $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round 3 ae ‘ae rae ... $2.60 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, ° $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted Sas oe eas us ..» §2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize be ee ies .. $2.80 to $3.10 








KEROSENE —The market shows a decline, 15,000 cases having been sold during the past three days at 
$2.00 per case for Devoe. The Jas. Stafford las arrived with 42,000 cases and further arrivals may shortly be 


expected, 


SUGAR.—Arrivals continue on a large scale, but sales are not very numerously reported. As will be seen 


from our quotations, the prices of some grades have advanced. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 


. per picul pe to $5.15 


‘i Taiwanfoo in bag .. .. 0... wee me 4.90 to $5.00 
mn rte tne and Ravak Md, Kew. Bee 9 $8.50 to $8.75 
- China No. 4-5, K'fun and Kook-fah ... >. $7.25 to $7.35 
A Brown Formosa... ... ecw ee a $4.40 to $4.50 
Kerosene Oil... 0.0 cc, cee cue cee te percase $2.00 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has remained quiet during the week : transactions amount to only 44 piculs Hanks, 80 


picals Filatures, 42 piculs Kakeda, while about 116 piculs of silk previously purchased have been rejected. 


The 


first 8 bales of new Maybash Hanks arrived here on the 12th instant and have been sold at 8540, which price, 
however, is not likely to be made for the following arrivals. ‘Total settlements to date are 19,001 piculs. Stock 


1,150 piculs, 
Hanks.—No. 1 @ 2 


3) 


a, 8 and int. 
Filatures.—No. 1 


Kakedas. —Beat 
a Medium to Good 
a Common 





TEA.—Bouyers have shown less activity during the past week than nt any time since the opening. 


SPSS SF er eee taesreSeHSeeerGPHeessSSsseeeasese & 


SCPCoe eee eeReeeteseeSseaseesss CHHEHESetseeseesee ° 


OOOO See ee eset OSHeeresse ess ene esse SR ees seseese 


SCCOHH HEH SET HHH ees SHaeaseressessesOSSeSsese esse 


Soe erasesee seer eseesseseesesse S98 


CROCCO FeO eer esee rhe SRA HETHHEHEE EHH Eseres 


.. $560 to $580 
--$530 to $540 
..8460 to $480 
--$670 to $700 
..$640 to $650 
...$670 to $680 
... $620 to $640 
.. $550 to $570 


Total 


settlements having been under 7,000 piculs, the demand has been chiefly for Good Medium and fine grades, prices 
have held fairly steady (with the exception in some cases of small concessions on the lower grades) to the close, 


when a decline of one dollar 
this time last year. 


Common ea " ne _— Fine 
Good Common $18 to $19 Finest 
Medium ass $20 to $23 Choice 
Good Medium $24 to $25 Choicest 





per picul can be noted. Settlement to date are 85,542 piculs against 62,441 piculs at 


see wee wee $27 to $20 
«- $30 to $33 
eon $35 to $37 

ae «» $40 and upward 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—With the drop iv rates more Private Paper has been settled, but nothing of any importance 


has been done during the week, and rates close wenk. 


STRRLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ................... 3/104 j ON SuanoHal—Bank sight............sscceceveessenensees 73 

ss Bank Bille on demand ...............ccccec eee 3,94 - Private 10 days’ sight..............00.. 734 

3 Private 4 months’ sight .... .............0.. 3/104 ; Ox New YorK—Bank Bills on demand............... 923 

n ” : a So. Sadveatebleciet cytes 3/104 ee Private 30 days’ sight.............6. 93! 
ON Parts—Bank Bight 0... 0... eeeeee ceceeeee ec eeeees 478 | On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 92% 

“ Private 6 months’ sight .................0.08 4.93 | im Private 30 days’ sight ......... 93} 
Ox Honakona—Bank sight .........0.. 0. ccc ecccce cece 4 % prem. IOESSATA: pciacdnisicenrccuniuetsnieted uanysee. dueryiaepiaviaia 2 OS 

- Private LO days’ sight ............... 4 % disct. | 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.— The New York berth is for the moment vacant, and will likely be so until the arrival of the 
8.8. Venice expected two or three days from Hongkong. In Kobe the Martha Cobb has taken the berth for New 
York direct und loads here during July. [ii other directions nothing has been done ; Coast rates remaining much 


as they were, 


Google 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
Anow. Hanoysive & Co. 
Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANN]YA IRON WORKS, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 


Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Orestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 


KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
-KEATING’S POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, 
BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, 
and every other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for 
their pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
the tins of the genuine powder bear the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. Solid in Bottles. 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Oountries some 














KEATING’S WORM TA®LETS. 


W 
KEATING WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the 
only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMs. It 
is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and ig especially adapted 
for Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Drugzists. 


Proprietor—THOMASS.KEATING, London. 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pgrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Mealth 
forall.” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 


DERBY maintained by tho use of these Pills. 


Stz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work ontitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘‘I 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakoy that I was a 
‘‘Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pilla. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmietakable purgative 


Girder Bridges. Arch | « properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 


‘¢ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculouely in healing uloerations, ouring skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing al! inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horee-fecd poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
**fowl and any quantity of peag, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’? 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf 
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Moe eras tae 
tid. & BE. ATKINSON’S®,3. 
PERFUMERY, hk 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English ig 

manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has : 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 

Vienna, Philadetphia, ; 

ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, ns 

TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER GF MERIT,” B. 

MELBOURNE, 1881, 8 


we we we ee 


wi ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


M White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, Yc: 
My Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, BY 
i Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Touquet, § 

i and all other odours, of tho finest quality only. 5 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


@ most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the chvicest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


B avery refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin to a heal 7 
Baie potion and promotes the growth of the hair. a ft 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowors, 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


 @ new and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most eC 
: | refreshing Perfume for the Handkorchiof. 4 


= ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
fa and other Specislities and general articles of Perfumery may (iy 
A be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 2% 
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manufacturers “e 
we J- & BH. ATKINSON, Ay 
us 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. i 
vt —— 3 
b 44 PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, i 


CAUTION.—Mesers, J. & E ATKINSON mannufseture ; 
thoir articles of one and the best quality only. 
f cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing thet c.charticie (. 
Mid is labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a" White liuco” ona & "a 
m “ Golden Lyre.” ; Nota? * 
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Glee In pan Weebly Bail. 


‘FAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIKENNE QUE POURRA!’ 
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NOVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertfon in the JAPAN WERKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ficated by the name und address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANA- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epiror. ; 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, JUNE 24ru, 1882. 
JAPANESE ERA 2542, Mujst 15rn YEAR, 6Tm Monty, Qiu Day, 











BIRTH. 


At Le Mars, Iowa, U.S. A, on April the 2nd, the wife of HER- 
BER Coupe, of a daughter. 
DEATH. 


At Tokio, on the 18th of June, MonsitEUr pU Bousquet, First 
Interpreter to the French Legation in Japan. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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_. In our last issue we referred to the evidences of Li Hung 


a Chang's crafty diplomacy which are furnished by the treaty 
“. ,., between Korea and the United States—diplomacy which has 


a manifest bearing upon, if indeed it was not altogether 
shaped with regard to, the unpleasant relations at present 
existing between this Empire and the Middle Kingdom in 
the matter of Riukiu. But perhaps the most eurious point 
in the business is to be found in Art. XLII, where the treaty 
_ Is described as the “ first entered into by Korea.” Can it be 
that both Commodore Shufeldt and his Chinese advisers for- 
got, or designedly ignored, the fact that a commercial treaty 
already existed between Japan and Korea? Inadvertence 
in such a matter is out of the question on Li Hung Chang’s 
part, and we should be sorry to think that Commodore Shu- 
feldt performed his mission in such a perfunctory manner 
as to overlook the insertion, in the body of the treaty, of 
n clanse which, to whatever circumstance it be referred, 
cannot but be read as an insult by Japan. It is not difficult 
indeed to divine a motive for Li Hung Chang’s action, if, as 
we are compelled to think, the terms of this glause are due to 
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his inspiration. For, on referring to AMayers’ Treaties, we 
find that the first paragraph of Art. I. of the treaty between 
Japan and Korea runs thus :—Chosen (Korea) being an in- 
dependent state, enjoying the same sovereign rights as does 
Fapan, Fc. Six years ago, therefore, Korea believed herself to 
be as independent as Japan, and placed her faith on record, 
Now she figures as a dependency of China. If the latter is to be 
her definite status, her treaty with Japan must obviously be 
ignored, and what better device for effecting this could be 
conceived than by obtaining a public avowal from the United 
States that no treaty concluded previous to their own is 
worthy to be recxoned a treaty. Theirs is the firet : any- 
thing prior goes for nothing. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that America will 
suffer herself to be made the tool of China in this manner. 
Commodore Shufeldt, if we may judge from the description 
his “‘ open letter” gives of Li Hung Chang, had some con- 
sciousness from the first that the crafty ‘‘ six-foot-two bar- 
barian ” was likely to prove too much for him ; and the event 
has justified his apprehension. The error of slighting Japan’s 
assistance is already demonstrated. The Japanese settlers 
have had some troubles in Korea, and these the foreign press 
of Yokohama has delighted to magnify, just as it 
now exults at the apparent injury this country’s pre- 
stige has suffered by her exclusion from the treaty 
negotiations. But malicious exaggeration cannot im- 
pugn the fact that at no time since 1876 have the 
friendly relations between this empire and Korea been 
seriously imperilled. The two Governments have remained on 
excellent terms ; large numbers of Koreans have visited Jap- 
an, meeting there with the most courteous reception and 
carrying thence impressions which have been more really active 
factors in sowing the seed whose fruits America and England 
are now reaping, than cither Li Hung Chang’s letters or his 
selfish intervention. We shall know, no doubt, one of these 
days, why the United States’ envoy elected to seek the assist- 
ance of China, where Korea and her affairs have always been 
treated with the utmost conceivable indifference, instead of 
coming to those who, by a firm but consistently kind demean- | 
our and by skillful diplomacy, have for six years maintained © 
an uninterruptedly friendly and ever widening intercourse with 
the Hermit Kingdom. America certainly had no reason to 
apprehend reluctance on Japan’s part, any more than Japan 
would have been justified in expecting that her interests 
would receive such trivial consideration at America’s hands 
as the terms of this treaty indicate. Fortunately the docu- 
is not yet ratified, and we have every confidence that the 
United States’ Minister at Tokiyo will not fail to make such 
representations to the Cabinet at Washington as may rescue 
Japan from the very equivocal position in which she is new 
placed, 

* * * 

There are other and perhaps more important grounds for 
lamenting the course taken by America in this affair. Great 
an improvement as the terms of the treaty display compared 
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with any of its predecessors, it is still far behind the know- 
ledge which bitter experience has taught those charged with 
the delicate duty of disentangling exterritorial complications. 
Nothing can any longer obscure the fact that Western Powers 
stand to Japan to-day in the position of deliberate treaty 
breakers. ‘There never has been, there never could have been, 
any prospect of maintaining friendly intercourse with a free 
country, when a condition of that intercourse is the invasion of 
her territories by the nationals of half a dozen different states, 
all living under different jurisdictions and all privileged to 
set her laws at naught, or to observe only such portions of them 
as happen to coincide with, and may therefore be accounted, 
their own. A states of affairs so absurdly imcompatible with 
reason, 80 distinctly derogatory to the dignity of an indepen- 
dent empire, and so obviously fatal to the interests of good 
order and efficient government, was never for a moment con- 
templated by the framers of the treaties; and that it now 
exists is nothing more or less than a distinct violation of 
those treaties. LExterritoriality confers no exemption from 
the obligation of obedience to the laws of the land, It only 
confers exemption from legal penalties, which may possibly 
be inconsistent with the social conditions of other nationals. 
Any different interpretation can only be maintained at the 
cost of endless anomalies and humiliating dead-locks, such, for 
example, as we are witnesses of at present, finding ourselves 
impotent to enforce, or suffer to be enforced, the commonest 
precautions against the approach of a deadly pestilence. That 
another, perhaps the last, treaty with an Oriental state should 
have been concluded in the year 1882, without recognising and 
making definite provision against such disgraceful contingen- 
cies, and that the United States should have been one of.the 
high contracting parties, is a reproach to intelligent ex- 
perience, and a misfortune that could not have occurred had 
America made Japan the repository of her confidence, 


ee Soe 


In our leading columns we have commented at some 
length on the notice Iately addressed to the foreign 
residents of Yokohama and vicinity by the Chairman of 
the Cousular Board. For all legal purposes the Consular 
Board is a body which exists only in its own imagination, 
The pnblic knows nothing about it, and whatever respect 
its notifications receive, is purely a matter of courtesy. It 
was thoroughly consistent, no doubt, that a notice so inop- 
erative as the one in question should emanate from an 
authority so fictitions, Against this part of the affair, 
whether it be a mere coincidence or the result of intention, 
we have not a word tosay. What we desire to know is 
whether, when Consuls act in concert, it is incumbent upon 
them to waive the opinions they hold, and have judicially 
expressed, as individuals. The origin of ‘our perplexity 
will be explaiued by the following extract from the report 
of a case tried six yenrs ago in the U. S. Consular Gene- 
ral Court :— 

‘* People of the United States rs. John Middleton, 
having committed an assault against 
kill contrary to law and against the peace and dignity of the Empire 
of Japan and the United States of America. Heardin the U. 8. 
Consular General Court on the 23rd December, 1875. Accused 
acquitted. The Court said: ‘The counsel for defense contends that 
the shooting law only affects the subjects of Japan and that no 
foreigner residing in the Empire is under the slightest obligation 
to obey it, and it appears to be the commonly received theory of the 
community. The Court cannot subscribe to this theory. All persons 
coming to Japon from a country not having a treaty with this 
Government, are of course subject to Japanese laws. Those from 
countries having such treaties are exempt from obedience to J apa- 


nese Jaws only in so far as suid treaties, expressly define such 
exemption.’” 


Nothing could be more distinct than this statement. 
Six years ago it was the unequivocal opinion of the U. S. 
Cousul General that foreignors residing in Japan “are 
exempt from obedience to the Japanese laws, only in so far 


charged with 
a Japanese with intent to 
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as the treaties expressly define such exemption.” Has 
General Van Buren found reason to modify his views, or 
is exemption from obedience to sanitary laws, for example, 
“expressly defined ” by the treaties ? One or other must 
be the case, for in this ‘ Notice” the General not only 
confines himself to requesting the co-operation of his na- 
tionals, but also still further narrows the scope of his 
appeal by defining that the hygienic “efforts” for which this 
co-operation is solicited shall be “ proper efforts.” Proper 
in the judgment of whom ? Obviously of those to whom 
the notice is addressed. So then it comes to this—that 
Americans resident iu Japan are not only free to observe 
or neglect her local regulations just as they please, but that 
it is also within the competency of each individual to 
determine the propriety of those regulations. Is this also 
in the treaties ? 





Certainly if the habit of being abused can deaden the pain 
of the operation, Russia must by this time have learned to 
laugh at her traducers. With the exception of a very small 
fraction, everything that Englishmen write or speak about her 
is censure and detraction. And yet, as a rule, what qualifi- 
cations do these men possess who undertake to sit in judg- 
ment on the doings and motives of a great nation? How 
many of them have recognised the necessity of prefacing their 
criticism by an eradication of those innate prejudices which 
disqualify the “true Briton” to be anything but his own 
partisan, and render exquisitely ludicrous his perpetual 
parade of justness, impartiality and toleration? The 
atmosphere of self-gratulation is no doubt a pleasant 
one, and to believe that we are superior to every- 
body else is at any rate a frame of mind well fitted 
to discover their failings; but if our neighbours refrain 
from telling us that with all our boasted liberty we are 
at heart the most bigoted folks in the universe, it is pro- 
bably because they think our frame of mind fits us better to 
discover the fact for ourselves than to accept it on the verdict 
of others. And there is at last a hope that we are beginning 
to grow wiser; beginning to learn that there is a possibility 
of finding in the wide world something worthy of British 
respect even though it be hidden under Muscovite scrupulo- 
sity or Yankee modesty. Before long we shall be able to 
recognise the truth of the doggrel :— 


“Travel as much as we English will, 
Down to the death we are English still— 
The brandy and all that we have at home, 
And the sherry and port, we must have in Rome, 
These thin Italian wines, we think, 
Are s wishy-washy kind of drink. 
Travel we must if only to say 
We are better in England every way. 
And we honestly think, when we get abroad, 
That England alone was made by God, 
While the rest of the earth, though nobly planned, 
Was finished by some apprentice hand. 
All that’s not English in our eyes 
Is something to sneer ut and jeer and despise : 
And as for a foreigner, it’s our rule, 
To consider him either n knave or fool.” 


Or a compound of epithets worse than there, 
Should he have the ill-luck to be Japanese. 


<4 
a ok 


Seldom, however, have we seen such an instance of un- 
reasoning prejudice as is furnished by a recent article in the 
Shanghai Courier, entitled “Impending trouble between 
Russiaand China, ‘The thing is such a curiosity in journalism 
that we reproduce it in full. 

IMPENDING TROUBLE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


It is reported that the Chinese official world isin a white heat 
of excitemont over some extraordinary demands that have been 
made by Russia with respect to the Russo-Chinese trealy which 
has lately been ratified. It appears that Russia is following 
out towards China that policy which in her European aa te 
bas made Russian diplomacy synonymous with Punica sides. It 
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was not to be expected that a perfidious nation like Russia, to 
whom treaty obligations are so much waste paper when they 
stand in the way of her interests or ambition, would act in good 
faith and honourably with China in regard to the late treaty. 
It there were u loophole toescape, Russian would take advant- 
uge of it, and if cunning could devise excuses and expedients 
against carrying out the treaty in its entirety, the astute 
and unprincipled Muscovite would be sure to take hold of 
the opportunity, and use the language of a bandit in dealing 
wilh a power that it thought would cower before even the 
shadow of its arms. For the last few montbs, the Chinese 
and Russians have been playing a game of cross purposes 
in Tli, and both parties have been exercising a species of 
petty sharpness in respect to carrying out minor points of 
treaty obligations. Fugitive reports have reached us from 
time of the intrigue and counter intrigue and chicanery that 
has been going on in the district, but we have had no 
certain information of the transactions between the Russian 
and Chinese nuthovities. Russia, however, seems to have been 
ton certain extent outwitted in this tricky game. Nothing, 
however, was done by either party in conflict with the treaty 
or to compromise its terms. The Russians? it would seem 
were, however, playing a deeper game than that which the 
plottings of the district officials would lead an observer to 
believe; they were hatching a scheme and biding their time 
to allow matters to come to such a pitch when they could 
suddenly pounce on the Chinese Government and repudiate 
the treaty. The time seems to have come, for the Chinese 
‘Government have been thrown into amazement by Russia 
eee and suddenly making a series of demands on China 
which virtually undo that which the treaty has done and make 
it as so much waste paper. We are not in a position to give 
the whole of the demands of the Russian Government ; but 
some of them are of such annature as to admit of no compromise, 
and the result of the refusal of which will be war between the 
two powers. The Russian Government have made six demands 
on China, three of which we can give. 

1.—That Manchu commanders on the Russo-Chinese frontier 
will not be permitted to command any but Manchu soldiers, 
and that no Chinese soldiers will be allowed in these garrisons 
unless commanded by Chinese officers. 

2.—That the garrison of Chinese soldiers at Ili, must be 
changed for Manchu soldiers. 

3.—That the Russians will not transfer Ili as stipulated by 
article 1 of the treaty for one year. 

Demands 4, 5, and 6 are of such a startling character that we 
withold their publication for further verifieations. If the 
are insisted on by Russia they cannot but lead to hostilities. The 
reason why Russia insists on Mauchu soldiers being substituted 
for Chinese on the frontier is that the former are easily cor- 
rupted. Russia has been insidiously weakening Chinese in- 
fluence in this district. There has been a suspiciou prevalent 
for some time that the Russians have been tampering with the 
Manchnus, and that Russia desires to have a riff-raff army 
on the frontiers in preference to a well organised Chinese 
one in order to facilitate the work of conquest should the 
present question be referred to the arbitrament of the sword. 
At the present time the Peking government is seriously disturb- 
od by the advance of the French in Cochin China, and by the 
intrigues that are going on with respect to Japan and Corea. 
Russia has after her wont seized upon this opportunity to: put 
forth her demands, and evidently she expects, seeing that 
China is unprepared for a sudden outburst of hostilities, and 
that she is distracted with the political outleok in the south 
and the position of affairs in the north, that the Celestial Em- 
pire will be powerless to oppose her exactions and must accept 
what terms are dictated to her with respect to the treaty, the 
repudiation of which isthe aim and end of the Muscovite. 
With imperfect information before us, and being entirely in 
the dark us to the cabinet intrigues of both Russia and China, 
it is impossible to say what will be the upshot of the whole 
affair. But we are inclined to the opinion that China will 
resort to diplomacy in the matter and so gain time, and if that 
fail, then the last argument of kings must be appealed to. 


Shanghai has long beev known as an emporium of politi- 
cal “gup.” It possesses a class of men dubbed “ Bunders” 
whose knowledge of what takes place at the secret delibern- 
tions of potentates and Cabinets fur exceeds that of the 
deliberators themselves, aud whose forces have lately 
received a notable accession in the very prince of Russo- 
phobistic romancers. From which of these gentlemon the 
Shanghai Courier devives its iuspiration must remain a 
mystery, but both the inspirer and the inspired have evident- 
ly very little respect for the iutelligeuce of their readers 
when they ask them to believe that Russia took the 
trouble of sending a fleet to the Pacific for the purpose 
of concluding a treaty which she meant to repudiate 
in less than twelve months, 
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suddenly demanding that China should substitute Manchu 
soldiers for her present frontier forces, is only to be 
excelled in absurdity by the supposed motive of that 
demand, namely, that the Manchu troops are more “ easily 
corrupted” than the Chinese. If Russia really meaut 
mischief, it would make small difference to her with what 
variety of braves China lined her frontier, And then the 
three articles which are of “such a startling nature that 
their publication is withheld for further verifications !” 
How pleasantly imagination is tickled by this air of virtu- 
ous mystery! Three articles of such profound villainy 
that it is due even to Russia to suppress them! Truly 
this outbunds bunders.. If there is one thing more pleas- 
antly novel than another about the whole affair, it is the 
discovery that an English newspaper is capable of suppres- 
sing anything detrimental to Russia’s reputation, Oue is 
not surprised to find so conscientious an editor careful about 
recording any definite declaration, and confining himself rather 
to the Delphian avowal :—“ We are inclined to the opinion 
that China will resort?to diplomacy in the matter, and if 
that fail, then the last argument of kings must be appealed 
to.” He might as well have told us that if it rains it 
won't be fine or vice versd. Our contemporary will pardon 
us if in the face of his marvellous intelligence, we repeat 
what is already familiar to well-informed persons, namely, 
that the provisions of the Kuldja Treaty are in steady 
process of execution and that if there be auy hitch the 
“ Bunders” alone know of it. Ag is usually the ease, how- 
ever, a grain of truth, though a very infinitesmal one, may be 
discovered amid this mass of fiction. Living in the mountain 
fustnesses on the borders of Russian Manchuria and China, 
and issuing thence from time to time on predatory raids, 
now into Chinese, anon into Russian, territory, a band of 


Y | out-laws, known as Hungchus, have long been a source of 


terror to the ‘peaceable inhabitants of the district and of 
perplexity to the lawfully constituted authorities. Last 
year, when war between the two empires seemed inevitable, 
it occurred to General T’so that if these outlaws could be 
won over to confine their attentions entirely to the des- 
truction of Russian life and property, a double advantage 
would be reaped by the Middle Kingdom. With this end 
in view he despatched officers to reason with and dis- 
cipline the Hungcehus, and whether from choice or necessity, 3 
these officials seem to have become permanently incorporat- ° : 
ed with the outlaws. It has thus happened that in some 
of the recent raids, the Russian troops have been surprised 
to find the bodies of Chinese officers among the dead left 
by the Hungchus on the scenes of their depredations, and 
further investigation haviug disclosed the presence of such 
persons among the outlaws, representations have of course 
been made to Peking with the object of causing the with- 
drawal of all Chinese thus equivocally employed. These 
facts, aud a popular error by which the “ Hungchus” are 
ofteu confounded with the “ Manchus,” constitute the 
“ baseless fubric” of the Shanghai Courier’s vision. Should 
an edict be published ordering tho recall of the Chinese 
officers, we shall probably be told by that journal that 
Russian has assumed the offensive, that her troeps have 
crossed the border and that the Celestial army is falling 
back in confusion. 


As a specimen of journalism calculated to strengthen the 
cause of law and order, we commend the following to our 
readers’ observation :— 


The method of appointing district officers has gradually 
became more and more obnoxious, until now there is a great 


The notion of Russiajoutery on the subject. Should the official happen to be a 
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man of advanced ideas, of honourable principles, ready to 
work for the benefit of the people, the chances are he finds no 
favour in the eyes of the governor, and is soon transferred to 
‘pastures new.” On the other hand, if he is a fawning 
sycophant, ready and willing to sacrifice the people to the 
whims and caprices of the governor, he is certain to be held 
in disfavour by those who supply the means of existence to 
him. 

‘It would be interesting to know upon what evidence 
this extraordinary statement is based. A foreign journalist, 
who scarcely even moves beyond the limits of the settlement, 
who, when he does, can only communicate with the Japanese 
by gestures or “ pidgin,” and who is served by interpreters 
so incompetent or so malicious that they hang over his office 
& sign-board unintelligible except as an insult to his country- 
mea—s foreign journalist with these qualifications, undertakes 
to inform his readers that the only road to official favor 
throughout Japan is by “sacrificing the people to the whims 
and caprices”’ of their rulers, and by implication approves a 
reform agitation which, he tells us, is likely to result in 
“serious trouble” if the agitator’s “reasonable request” be 
refused, Surely, whatever be the measure of our self-com- 
placence ; however immaculate we may deem our judgment, 
and however unbounded our license to insult the Government 
of this country and incite its subjects to sedition, no shadow 
of excuse can be found for such words as those we have 
quoted. Japanese journalists have been educated by example 
to some proficiency in invective, but they are still far from 
attaining this standard. 





It is amusing to observe how little the practice of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock’s critics accords with their preaching. 
Mr. B. Fosset Lock, for example, while severely rebuking 
those that doubt the sincerity of Chinn’s desire to extermi- 
nate a trade tvhich she pursues herself, docs not hesitate 
to suggest that Sir R, Alcock’s opinions on the opium ques- 
tion are influenced by the shares he holds in the Borneo Com- 
pany. This imputation rests upon a basis no sounder than 
the hypothesis that one of the objects of that Company may 
be to “ take advantage of the possible withdrawal of the Indian 
supply of opium under the pressure of English public opinion 
to procure a supply from Borneo and s0 keep the profits of 
the trade in English pockets ; or, to provide a fresh market 
for Indian opium, should the Chinese market fail.” What 
a magnificently independent imagination is that of Mr. B, 
Fosset Lock! Borneo in his eyes is a species of sponge 
which may be made either to exude or to absorb opium at 
the convenience of Sir Rutherford Alcock and the Messrs. 
Dent. The latter process, to be sure, would necessitate the 
provision of a population for Borneo as a preliminary step, 
while the former, to be profitable, requires that English 
public opinion should travel in the very groove from which 
Sir Rutherford is doing his best to divert it. But these 
petty difficulties do not weigh with Mr. Lock any more than 
Sir Rutherford Alcock’s reputation, which ought to have 
prevented so unbecoming an attack. Intelligent readers will 
not be surprised to find, in this illogical context, that Sir 
Rutherford Alcock is in one breath blamed for imputing 
to the Chinese the “‘ worst possible motives consistent with a 
certain set ‘of facts,” and in the next is himself deliberately 
accused of even worse motives—if that were possible —con- 
sistent with 2o set of faets. 





The British Trade Fournal has a special reference, for 
the benefit of English manufacturers, to Mr. Consul 
Aston’s report upon the trade of Hiogo. That gentleman 
remarks :—‘‘ Many articles formerly imported in a mann- 
factured state are now replaced by similar articles made in 
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$48,000,000 decrensed exports. 
from the United Stutes eastward in ballast, and others are 
even paying small premiums for freight. 
visions have been reshipped recently from Europe. 





Japan of native materials, or of foreign materials in a less 
advanced stage of manufacture. A conspicuous example of 
this is cotton fabrics, which would be much more largely 
imported were it not for tho increased importation of cot- 
tou yarn, which is woven in the country into fabrics that 
take the place of the imported articles. Now that cotton- 
mills are being established, this process will be carried a 
step further, and raw cotton imported instead of cotton 
yarn. Instead of purchasing steamers, the Japanese now 
have them built to order here, the necessary metals being 
imported. Paper is made from rags at the oxpense of the 
import of stationery, and leather is now imported instead 
of boots and shoes as formerly. Clothing, hats, rugs, beer, 
matches, kerosene oil, soap, umbrellas, refined sugar, glass- 
ware, arms, saddlery, travelling-truuks, singlets, and 
drawers, have Rll to compete with corresponding articles 
of native manufacture.” 


ee 


The Australian correspondent of the Times has a word 
to say on the subject of American competition. He ob- 
serves :—“ The Americans are pushing their trade here 
with great euergy, and in some articles have ousted and in 
others are ousting British Manufacture. It has always 
been a puzzle on this side of the world why British dealers 
are elbowed out so contentedly, and why they do not take 
the same pains as the Americans to study the wauts of 
their customers, and the answer given is that the trade is 
too small to be thought much of. ‘The Americans do not 
think so, but go on the principle that little beginnings often 
have great endings.” 





During the first quarter of the present year there were 
in the United States 9,190 fuilures, with $30,338,27] 
liabilities, against 1,761 fuilures and $24,447,250 liabilities 
for the same period of 1881, the Iatter being, in its turn, 
double the corresponding amount in 1880, The report 
indicates that the business of the country is under strong 


tension, and the immediate trade prospect is not tempting, 
The shrinkage of American exports and the augmentation 
of American imports from Europe continues. 


The New 
York trade returns for the nine months ended March 31 


show imports $350,838,950, and exports $266,306,543. 
Compared with the returns for the same period of the pre- 


vious year, this gives $34,000,000 increased imports and 
Some stenmers are going 


American pro 





The British Consul at Cadiz notes the erection of a 


factory for the refining of petroleum by a French firm, 
about three miles to the north of Seville, and close to the 
junction of the Madrid and Cadiz railways. 


A capital of 


140,000/. is being sunk iu this undertaking. Large 


quantities of refined petroleum are aunually imported into 


Spain from the United States of America, paying a duty 
of 25 pesetns 50c. (21s. 2d.) per 100 kilos., whilst crude 
petroleum can be imported for 12 pesetas 50c. (10s.) per 
100 kilos. This will at once show the immense advantage 
of refining the oil in Spain. There is, however, Mr. Perry 


adds, the great drawback that the manufacturers are at the 


mercy of the Spanish Government, who, if they find that 
the revenue loses by this industry, will have little seruple 
in either raising the import duty on crude petroieum or 
reducing that on refined. One can hardly turn to any 
report of trade without being impressed with the advan- 
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tages that the unfettered introduction of foreign capital | Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, this, M. de 


would confer upon Japan. 


The “ premier” colony of Australis, Victoria, has long 
been eminently protectionist ; but the public belief in the 
virtues of protection have of late been rudoly shattered, 
even there. At the sittings of the ‘Tariff Commission, 
nearly all the witnesses expressed themselves dissatisfied 
with the existing heavy duties on imports. ‘They say that 
the duties have attracted so many competitors into the pro- 
tected intereste, that Victorin is now glutted with her own 
manufactures ; that she wants a more extended market ; 
that the system of drawbacks on exports is ineffectual 
agninst Sydney, N.S.W., (a free-trade colony) competition ; 
and hence not a few of the larger manufacturers, whether 
in leather or in iron, declare that they are deriving no good 
from the present systom. ‘This seeins to be another case in 
which protection has failed to foster “ native industry.” 


Who pays for protection ? Referring to recent talk in 
Congress about a reconstruction of the American tariff, the 
San Fransisco News Letter remarks that “ the duty on steel 
rails is $28 per ton, and the freight across the Atlautic, say, 
$5, making the protection to the steel-rail industry in the 
States $33 per ton. The cost of making steel rnils is 
about $40 per ton, and they sell to the railway companies 
at over $70, with » guaranty of four years’ service. The 
English would, and do, lay them down here at less than 
$50 per ton, besides the duty, and with an eight years’ 
guaranty. Now this very high duty enables the monopoly 
to work its own sweet will by means of its great moncy- 
power, and it adds $2,000 per mile to the cost of every mile 
of railway built or re-ironed in the United States. ‘The 
railway companies, of course, make themselves whole by 
their freights and passenger charges, and the people pay the 
piper. Ouo would say that the freight across the Atlantic 
would be sufficient protection, but by reduciug the tariff 
one-half, the importation would bo very great, and a large 
amount of revenue would be derived, besides making the 
cost of railways less, thus helping the country in two 
directions—increasing the reventte and lessening railway 
charges,” 

Reports from Panama are of the most conflicting descrip- 
tion. Some of the American papers are enlogistic of the 
work on the canal, its progress, aud method of execution. 
Others seem to consider the fruition of the great scheme 
hopeless, and advocate its abandonment in favor of the 
much more facile undertaking of a Nicaraguan channel. 
Corrrespondeuts of English journals, writing without bias, 
afficm that the Panama project is not being carried out 
under favorable conditions. No one, even the most san- 
guina, supposed that it would, as the work ilself is tremen- 
dous, and the climate detestable ; yet one las almost come 
to believe that the word “ impossible ”’ has been obliterated 
from the phraseology of modern achievement. Nevertheless 
it is recorded that neither of the two steam excavators bas 
done a stroke of work towards the construction of the ea- 
‘nal, aud the dry season would soon be over without any com- 
mencement having Leon made. According toa Carthagena 


Lesseps is not deterred from giving his support to tho 
scheme for forming an inland sea in the Sahara. The 
promoters say that the sea would separate Tunis from 
Tripoli by a palpable and absolutely unassnilable frontier 
instend of an imaginary line, that Tunis, becoming a sort 
of peninsula, open only from Algeria, would be secure 
from any external attack, and that the protection afforded 
by an aquatic barrier 40 kilometres broad would extend 
to almost the whole of Southern Africa. 


Deploring the decay of Indian art in India, a Madras 
contemporary mnkes a very pertinent apology for xsthe- 
ticism,—not the burlesque on art, with its stagey costumery 
and distortion of language which bas its exponents in Mr. 
Oscar Wilde and his extravayaut imitators—, but that cult 
of art which is progress in good taste, progress in the 
“ Beautiful,” as the late Lord Lytton used to call it. It 
would seem that sestheticism has, as yet, found no foothold on 
the soil of Hindustan, the greater the pity if its 
presence would really amount to a revival of Indian 
art, which might be largely employed in house de-— 
coration. Much of what this writer in Madras says, 
should find a responsive echo in the hearts of those 
Europeans who have made their homes in even more 
purely artistic regions—léss tropical than Madras—of 
old Asia. And, indeed, the native artists in the West 
of India, who lately sang s/odas in lamentation of the inroad 
of Western manufactures, ugly to Jook at, on their own 
beautiful domains, were simply wsthetes, though unconsci- 
ous of the name. It could hardly be applied to them in a 
reproachful sense, as it is applied to the adherents of the 
the sun-flower; for they are © artistically 
right. Naturally, it is a violation of the proprieties 
of place and surroundings—of atmospheric conditions and 
requirements even—* to jumble the arts of the Kast and 
the West together, aud (o suppose that what is suitable to 
the cold and snowy North, must be in harmony with the 
brightness and coloring of the sunny South. In effect, the 
man who would furnish an Italian palace as he would a 
house in Belgrave Square, would bo regarded both in 
Italy and in England as a lunatic; but in India, where 
there is even less reason than in Italy to carry our English 
home decorations with us, nothing is thought of the in- 
congruity of the proceeding : it is set down to the natural 
desiro of the man to have his English Penates about him, 
On that principle be should have au English coal-scuttle as 
one of the chief ornaments of his drawing-room, and with 
it a poker, shovel and tongs, just for the sake of their very 
sentimental associations !” While we are told that native 
art in the great peninsula lias sunk to a low level, we are 
asked whose fault it is that such a lamentable result has 
been achieved 2? The reply suggests itself. Once upon 
a time Indian “Art,” in the full comprehensiveness 
of the term, was known and admired all over the world, 
its beauties recognized, and its patient perfectness copied, 
without suecess perhaps, but with the beneficial effect 
that its study stimulated occidental effort, and chastened and 
purified tho conrse naturalism of western conception. But, 
“could any School of Art withstand the floods of foreign 


lily and 
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paper, many of the labourers who had been engaged in that | trash which have swiped that of India almost altogether ? 


5 


city to work on the canal have returned home, having been Even our so called efforts to keep Indian art alive are 


discharged for insubordination and lack of capacity. 


The | little better than’ a faree. 


Prizes are given for amateur 


only satisfactory piece of news is that the new hospital in| water-colors, aud such-like things, with the inevitable 
course of constraction at Aspinwall, for the accommodation result of teaching the native artist to imitate these foreign 
of the employés, is fust approaching completion, but even} pictures instead of attempting high art in the style best 
this is suggestive of matters avything but clieerful.| suited to the gouius of the country.” Kveu this is not the 
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worst, The most grievous discouragement to the Indian 
* Architect, Artist, and Man,” as Mr. Pecksniff delighted 
to dub himself, is the characteristic conservatism of Eng- 
lishmen in the matter of their own British goods aud chat- 
tels. They must have their broadcloth and coal-scuttles 
in a climate where the very sight of such things is an eye- 
sore and an abomination ; and so the Indian artist finds his 
occupation gone, and starves, whilst philanthropical states- 
men are congratulating themselves that the weallhy and 
influential natives, once his patrons, are learning Euglish 
ways. “And this is certainly the fact; they are being 
educated up to the broadcloth aud conl-scuttle standard. In 
their house arrangements, which now not unfrequently re- 
semble our own, are all those incongruities we can so readi- 
Jy seein the houses of others, but not in our own. We 
Jaugh at their chandeliers, their indifferent English 
pictures, their exaggerations of carpets, glass, and rose- 
wood furniture, forgetting that they have copied all these 
things from ourselves. The rich Bengalee Babu’s house 
is, in short, only an extravaganza on the English Judge’s, 
_ next door; and so it will always be until Englishmen 
in India are wsthetically wise enough to avail themselves 
of the art at hand, iustead of importing it from abroad. 
When that will be, whocan say? Even at home the 
English are genorally slow to learn, or appreciate the 
beautiful. Unlike the Italians in painting, and the Ger- 
mans in music, they have to be educated, not so much up 
to an appreciation of art, as out of erroneous and too 
conservative art idens of their own. And if the osthetic 
school have done anything to help on that good work, 
they are to be commended for it ; and are to be commended 
in their generation—even in Hindostan.” 


Since it appears to be as certain that electricity will one 
day be the principal illuminant of the universe, as it is that 
it affords the swiftest and most useful means of communic- 
ation, sufficient reason exists that the intelligent public in 
all parts of the world should be kept well posted in what- 
ever progress is being made in the great centres of traffic 
and science. Now that there is more than a possibility 
that the subtile agent will be employed in Japan for 
lighting thoroughfares and public buildings—as a first step 
toward its more general use—it is interesting to road what 
the British Government is doing toward facilitating and 
regulating the supply of clectricity for lighting and other 
purposes in Great Britain and Ireland, A Bill to this 
end has been read asecond time and referred to a strong 
select Committee of the House of Commons. It is, we are 
told, well and carefully drawn, and throughout exhibits a 
scrupulous regard for the interests of the general public. 
Two modes of obtaining electrical lighting powers are 
established. First, a licence may be obtained from the 
Board of Trade for a term not exceeding five years, but 
renewable ; but the consent is needed of the municipal 
authorities, who can, therefore, either obiain a licence 
themselves, prevent others from obtaining it, or allow 
them to obtain it on conditions. So far, therefore, as 
a licence is concerned, the municipal authorities would 
reign unopposed. If a private company wish to acquire 
powers in the teeth of a municipal anthorily, it will be 
necessary to resort to the second mode—namely, to 
obtain a provisional order from the Board of Trade. This 
will, of course, require the sanction of Parliament, and 
here, therefore, the municipal authorities might again 
rtep in, either as competitors or as simple opponents. 
Supposing that all Parliamentary obstacles nre overcome, 
there remains a most important clause which provides that, 
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after seven years, and until six mouths aftor the sevon 
years, the municipal authorities may compulsorily buy the 
company’s undertaking at “tho then value, exclusive of 
any allowance for past or future profits, or any compensa- 
tion for compulsory sale.” If the municipal authorities 
still hang back, the company has another lease of life for a 
econd seven years, and then the municipal authority has 
another six months’ option of purchase. In any case, in 
whichever way the authority to supply is obtained, whe- 
ther by licence or provisional order, it will be subject to the 
condition that, unless otherwise provided in the licence or 
order, every person within the area shall be entitled, on 
application, to asupply for private purposes on the same 
terms on which any other person in that part of the area 
is supplied, and that those furnishing the supply shall not 
be entitled to prescribe any special form of lamp or burner 
to be used, or in any way to control or interfore with the 
manner in which electricity supplied for private purposes 
is employed. ‘This seems to be aun eminently fair 
proposal, rondering monopolies impossible, and securing 
justice to the community. The Bill in questiou would, uo 
doubt, furnish a good model whereon, mutatis mutandis, 
the Japanese Government, might frame analogous regula- 
tions for the guidance of its own subjects. 





A very interesting discovery of Buddhist relics has been 
made at a place called Sopara, near Bassein, in the Bombay 
Presidency. Mr. James Campbell, who found and unearth- 
ed them, has sent them to the Bombay Asiatic. Socicty’s 
Musoum by direction of the Government. He has also 
communicated to a Bombay paper the method and result of 
his trouvaille. A hillock which has long been thought to 
be, and was called a “ fort,” was at last shrewdly suspected 
by an Indian antiquary of being in reality a Buddhist 
burial mound, aud so a party of excavators set to, “ burg- 
lariously rummaging,” as Byron puts it, in the Easter holi- 
days. The mound mensures about sixteen or seventeen 
yards in diameter; and its stope is seventeen fest high, 
surmounted by a flattened dome four feet in height. A tun- 
nel was driven through it. In the centre, about a foot be- 
low the surface of the terrace, or about twelve feet below 
the top of the dome, the bricks were found to be built in 
the form of a small chamber about two feet nine inches 
square, Three feet from the top of the chamber was found 
adark circular stone coffer about a foot and a half high, 
and two fect across the top and bottom, slightly convex. It 
looked like two grindstones with bevilled edges. Below 
it the chamber, filled with bricks and earth, passed down 
nbout twelve feet to the foundation of the mound. On 
ifting the lid, there was, thick with earth and ver- 
digris, a central somewhat egg-shaped copper casket nbout 
six inchos high and cighteen inches round the widdle. 
About two inches from the casket there was a circle of 
eight copper images of seated Buddhas, each ubont four 
inches high and two inches across. ‘he earth-like subs- 
tance, which lay about two inches deep, proved to be the 
sweetsmelling powder that is known as a@dir, spoiled by 
damp. Inside the copper casket was a silver casket ; 
inside the silver casket «a stone casket; inside the stone 
enasket a crystal casket ; and inside the crystal casket a little 
round dome-topped gold box. In the gold box, covered 
with gold flowers as bright as the day thoy were laid, 
there were thirteen small shreds of earthenware, perhaps 
pieces of Buddha’s begging bowl Between the copper 
casket and silver casket was a space about half au ineh 
deop. This was filled with about 300 gold flowers, much 
dimmed by damp and verdigris, a handful of caked adir 
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powder, thirty-four precious stones, amethysts, beryls, 
carbuncles, and crystals, and some pieces and bends of blue 
and greenish glass, none of them of any market value. 
Except eight or vine undrilled stones, they formed the 
left half of a necklace. One or two of them were cut into 
Buddhist symbols, among them a ftrishul, ov trident, a 
pair of fishes, and, perhaps, an elephant goad. Besides 
the stones there was a small thin gold plate (about an inch 
square) with a pressed-out figure of a sented Buddha. 
There was also n little bit (about two inches) of silver wire 
anda tiny patch of gold leaf, probably symbolic offerings. 
Last and most important was a small silver coin, » Hindu 
copy of a Greek or Bactrinn model, very fresh and clonr, 
but struck from a faulty dye. One or two of the letters 
are doubtful, but Mr. Bhagvanlal is nearly satisfied that it 
is an coin of one of the Shatakarn kings, Gautamiputra ILI., 
who ruled the Konkan in the Jatter part of the second cen- 
tury after Christ. This would make the relics seventeen 
hundred years old. . ¢ 

Now, we have often heard, and generally with increduli- 
ty, of the discovery of frogs and toads, in hermetically 
sealed caves, and tombs and newly opened fissures that must 
have been closed for ages. Mr. Campbell mentions a fresh 
instance, and one that should probably vanquish unbelief. 
He states that “aboutsix feet below the relic-box was 
found a live frog, which apparently had been there since 
the burial mound was made.” So this creature has lived 
entombed and without nourishment for seventeen hundred 
years—since the days of Marcus Aurelius and the latter 
period of the Eastern Han dynasty—only, we fnil to see 
how the presence of a coin seventeen conturies old, confors 
the same antiquity on its companion relics. 





The following paragraph is taken from a Californian 
paper, the San Francisco Chronicle :— 


Complications with England respecting the admission of 
Chinese citizeus of Hongkong are out of the question. By 
the Jaw from which we have quoted, all persons of Chinese 
race are virtually excluded from New South Wales, the im- 
wigration being limited to “ one Chinaman to every hun- 
dred tons of tonunge”’ of any vessel entering any of their 
ports. Any vessel, stenmership or otherwise, of one thou- 
sand tons burden could only bring ten Chinese, while the 
largest steamships, which rarely exceed three thou- 
sand tons, could only bring thirty. From the pro- 
visions of the law there are only excepted those persons 
whoinay be directly accredited by the Chinese Govern- 
mevt to the Government of New South Wales, and those 
who may bring certificates that they aré British subjects. 
This last provision is a effectual bar to any immigration 
from Hongkong, for no English Consul at that port would 
ever give certificates to Chinese labourers which would 
admit them toa British colony not desirivg their presence. 
The prohibition is, therefore, effective, and excludes from 
New South Wales all Chinese except those coming on 
diplomatic missions and those in the employ of Englishmen 
or of ships coming from Hongkong. ‘This law is, according 
to the usual colonial formula, “enacted by the Queen’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales.” It is, therefore, tho act of the British 
Government, and it is absurd to suppose that a Power with 
which we are frieudly would attempt to send to America, in 
violation of American Jaw, any class of people which it has 
Jegally debarred from a portion of its own dominions. 


The Iaw referred to is an act of the Sydney, N. S. W., 
legislature, and is exactly as stated. The Australian 
colonies, taking advantage of their virtual autoifomy, 
have, with few exceptions, legislated against Chinese 
immigration ; and their repressive action has not been 
impeded by the home authorities. 
to whether the Colonies, in 


The question as 
ucling as they have, 
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may not have infringed the principles of the British 
constitution, as they certainly have violated all precedent, 
has not been raised ; and we do not propose to disenss it 
here. We refer to the above paragraph principally to note 
the amusing piece of ignorauco it displays. As it 
happens the writer is not withont an extraordinary excuse. 
Some years ago a Hongkong journal spoke of what the 
“ English Consul ” in Hongkong should do—in reference, 
we believe, to the case of some seamen, It is not re- 
markable, then, that on American newspaper should fall 
into the same error. ‘ This last provision is an effectual 
bar to any immigration from Hongkong ; for no English 
Consul at that port would ever give certificates to Chinese 
laborers which would admit them to a British colony not 
desiring their presence.’ Uongkong happens to be as much 
a British possession as Ireland is; and, being a crown 
colony, is even moro of a colony, in the strict modern sense 
of the term, than Victoria. But the maiu question mooted 
in the paragragh above quoted is not affected by the fact 
that the writer commences his argument with the supposi- 
tion that Hongkong is a treaty port. The matter is im- 
migration of Chinese into the United States ; and that, as 
ar as the Hongkong authorities are concerued, will be left 
to regulate itself, and find its own level. The Chinese are 
not such very great fools as to pay their passages to a port 
where they will not be allowed to land ; and ship-owners 
and masters are not so egregiously imbecile ns to take 
freight, living or in merchandize, te a place whero they will 
not be allowed to discharge it, but where it will be left on 
board to be returned without remuneration to the place 
whence it was shipped. The Chronicle is right in assert- 
ing that it is absurd to suppose that a Power with which 
America is ou friendly terms would ‘ altempt to send to 
America, in violation of American law, any class of people 
which it has legally debarred from a portion of its own 
dominions.” The conclusion is correct ; but the premises 
are utterly false. Our contemporary has with great 
display broken a fly upon the wheel ; and the fly turns out 
to have been entirely innocent of the crime for which it 
suffered so magnificent «# punishment, 





The reports of Kuglish Consuls in France show that the 
shipping-counties have given an impulse to the ship- 
building industry in French dockyardss. Mr. Rainals, of 
Brest, reports that a company, eomposed of English, French, 
and Dutch promoters, is trying to buy laud at Landovernee, 
near the roadstead of Brest, with the view of establishing 
a shipbuilding-yard there for the construction of large 
steamers. ‘Ihe object is, of course, to obtain the Govern- 
ment tonnage premium, but as several other companies 
have been formed for tho same object in France, the Consul 
docs not expect much from this particular undertaking. 
But, notwithstanding, the mere fact of such a project shows 
the lay of the land, so to speak, and accordingly we find 
that at Havre the shipbuilding and enginecring yards were 
fully occupied during the past year, and that a new one, 
employing about 1,500 men, is soon to be opened under the 
direction of Mr. Caird, of Greenock. ‘The first result of 
the bounties was to drive orders to the Clyde, because the 
French yards could not execute them. It is becoming 
more and more evident that this stage of the matter has 
come to an end, and that the Freuch are making great 
efforts to rise to the occasion. Foreign capital, too, is 
naturally attracted by the Jargeness of the premiums on 
construction, and when the new steamship companies, which 
are constautly spoken of, have formed their fleets there will 
be uo difficulty in keeping up the number of ships. All 
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this is uncomfortable, no doubt, but it is not surprising. | gular sanitary supervision by well-qualified men would not 


Seven-and-n-half per cent on the capital cost of a ship is,| be necessary under the present circumstances. 


it must be confessed, a very considerable bait. 
« * « 

But, as the British Trade Fournal shrewdly indicates, 
one result of this bounty system—and one which the Con- 
suls do not seem to have thought of—is that the French 
ship-owners will receive Government aid to an extent 
sufficient, probably, to pay the Suez Canal dues, and they 
will be able, if they plense, to contest with England the 
supremacy in the Indian trade. They will be in a position 
{o quote rates which would bo impossible to British 
owners, and the principal hope that they will not do s0 
rests on no better basis than their want of enterprise. 
Perhaps, too, as the Consul at Havre, Mr. Bernal, sug- 
gests, the French taxpayer will find the annual aggregate 
amount of the bounties to be much greater than he is pre- 
pared for, and the freights all over the world will be lower- 
ed to such an extent that the French shipowner will lose 
the whole of, and very ofteu more than, the bounty which 
he receives, so that France will be burdened and French 
shipowners will not be benefited. ‘These, however, are 
only contingencies. For the present, British shipowners 
must be content to look for, and to bear, as well as may 
be, a period of depression in the shipbuilding industries 
of their country. The journal whence we quote is not at 


all sure that much is to be gained by commonplace hopes | 


that “in the ond” England will not have much to fear from 
the operation of the bounties. “ Our own carrying trade 
has been somewhat hampered of late in moro than one 
direction. Our Government does something to embarras 
shipowners and nothing whatever to encourage them. If 
in France so much can be done to sustain an industry of 
the highest national consequence, a little might surely be 
done in England. ‘The light-dues, for example, ought to 
be transferred from the shoulders of shipowners to those of 
the public. Turkey and England alone in Europe keep up 
the bad practice of compelling a class to pay charges of this 
nature, and if the 500,000/, per annum, or less, whieh these 
dues amount lo, were transferred to the Treasury, the nation 
would not be ruined, and the shipowners would be sensibly 
relieved. This could be done without any retrograde step 
iuto protection. On the contrary, it would be a distinct 
ndvance from a system which is a relic of barbarism to one 


entirely consonant with modern ideas.” 





“SALUS POPULL SUPREMA EST LIX. — 


As the Consuls had however no power to enforce the re- 
gulations or actions taken by the Board of Health on their 
subjects, the members could only act as advisers to the owners 
of compounds in the foreign settlement, pointing out to them 
the precautions and repressive measures which were neces- 
sary according to the circumstances. 

Dr. Geerts regretted that the peculiar situation of for- 
eigners in this settlement,—each of them being under his 
own jurisdiction, without the consuls having the necessary 
powers of enforcing the observance of the first sanitary rules 
or even municipal regulations on such of their subjects as 
would be unwilling to comply with the advice of the Board— 
should forma hindrance to the praiseworthy efforts of the 
Fapancse Government to stamp out the epidemte at this 
moment, when it is still in its infancy. He agreed perfectly 
with the proposal as ta the desirability of the closets of the 
tea-firing places being looked after, for indecd these placesy— 
some of them having several hundred persins confined in a 
relatively narrow space—may becyme hotheds of the disease, 
and it would be mare than ridiculous to contend that a_re- 
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VI.—To nominate three committees of the Board, who will 
give their attention to three sections of the European settle- 
ment, viz: (a) the Western Bluff: (b) the Eastern Bluff: 
(c)the Settlement. : 

These committees will be in readiness to give timely aid to 
any case of cholera which may happen in the Settlement or 
on the Bluff.i It was proposed to have for each section, a, 6, 
c, one foreign physician ; one fapanese physician ; one officer 
of the Kencho santtary bureau. 

Dr. Miyajima was of opinion that it was useless nomin- 
ating the committees proposed, as the Board could not enforce 
in the settlement any preventive measures which were con- 
sidered necessary. 

Dr. Urai expressed the same opinion, the Board having 
evidently no authority to enforce its decisions in the settle- 
ment. 

Dr. Geerts stated that it was certainly to be regretted 
that the present treaties do not make any provisions for the 
proper observance of sanitary measures throughout the open 
ports in Fapan, as it was not from the more educated for- 
cigners that difficulties would arise, but with those who 
belong to the less educated classes, and whose habits were, as 
a rule, far less clean. But as we did not make the treaties 
ourselves, and cannot alter them either, we must simply res- 
pect them as long as they were in force. It would be on our 
part inhuman not to include the foreign settlement in our 
labours, and so much the more so, as the foreign Consuls had 
even requested a Board of Health being formed to take care 
of the settlement. 


WwW should be curious to know whether, having 

perused these extracts from the proceedings of 
the local Board of Health, there is any foreigner 
prepared to deny that a state of things exists 
here which was never contemplated by the treaties, 
nor could ever be contemplated by any treaties 
binding civilized nations. We have to choose between 
two alternatives in this matter ; either that our own 
legislators are culpably incompetent, or that our 
rendering of their legislation is completely mistaken. 
If they have decided that under no circumstances of 
life in foreign lands can any community of human 
beings have need of local, municipal, or sauitary re- 
gulations: (hat Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen, so soon as they quit their own countries, 
may conveniently dispense with a moiety of the ma- 
chinery which long years of skilled experience has 
proved essential to comfort, health, and good order: 
that in short these things do not enter at all into the 
necessary adjuncts of civilized existence, but are mere- 
ly superfluous luxuries which a man had better leave 
behind him when he goes abroad : then indeed there 
is nothing for it but to confess ourselves the victims 
of our own rulers’ unreason. But if, on the contrary, 
understanding that such regulations, to be efficacious, 
must of necessity vary with the conditions amid which 
they are enforced : comprehending the impossibility of 
levislating in England or America for the special re- 
quitements of China or Japan; and admitting that it ig 
not part of the mission of civilization to forcibly 
intruduec an element of danger and disorder into the 


territorities of a friendly state:—if seeing all this, they 
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were careful in no respect to impede the /az-making 
functions of that state, but merely reserved to 
themselves the privilege of providing in their own 
way for the observance of those laws by their own 
nationals :—then it is very obvious that the dilemma 
now existing is due, not to the unreason of our 
rulers, but to our own unreasonable interpretation of 
their intentions. That we should hesitate for an in- 
stant to choose between these alternatives, is a notable 
example of that infatuated complaisance which forbids 
Englishmen abroad to imagine that there can, by any 
possibility, be a defective or iniquitous iota in their 
systems or institutions. Not indeed that all English- 
men are thus blind to the fact of their human paren- 
tage and consequent liability to errror. There are, 
we rejoice to know, many persons in this community 
who have the ability to perceive, and the honesty to 
admit, that there may be something faulty in the poli- 
tical attitude we have assumed towards Japan. We 
are to-day living in the presence of one of the most 
terrible scourges that man has inherited among the 
ills of the flesh; & scourge before which medical 
science is helpless, and for which there is no remedy 
nor auy resource but prevention. If it can reach its 
victims, it will destroy them : ¢Aaé at any rate is cer- 
tain ; and so is the fact that in all parts of the world, 
whether in faultless Britain or semi-savage Turkey, 
the approach of cholera is the signal for a series of mea- 
sures all tending in one direction—to keep the plague 
at arm's length. We know, by sad experience, that 
where it has once taken root, there it will spring up 
and flourish again and again. The present crisis has 
not failed to endorse that knowledge. If we traverse 
the streets and suburbs of Toliyo, the fatal yellow 
ticket meets our eye in the same districts, often in- 
deed on the very lintels, where its services were first 
required three years ago. Did we Englishmen read 
in books of travel or newspaper correspondence that 
the Government of a country with avy pretensions to 
be civilized, left it to the option of its subjects to 
carry out preventive measures when such a visitor was 
at their doors, and when no measures could possibly 
be effective without official co-operation, should 
wo not be the first justly to scoff at those pre- 
tensions, and to reckon that country among the 
benighted districts of the earth? Yet that 
precisely how matters stand here at present. 

such a pitch of unreason have we carried our 
exaction of unjustifiable power, our usurpation of 
unprecedented privileges, that wo think it no shame 
to weigh the invisible letter of a hypothetical law 
agninst the lives of our follow-creatures. Pretty 
privileges these, forsooth, which consist in impeding 
the efforts of those who would save ourselves and 
our friends frum the chance of a horrible death! 
Possibly we shall be told that no such impediments 
exist: that all aro willing and anxious to assist the 
hygienic action of the local authorities. We should be 
sorry {o imagine that it were otherwise with the 
intelligent and respectable section of our community. 
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But is it for them, we would ask, that sanitary mea- 
sures enforced by penalties are required? Over and 
over again we have pointed out that, by misinterpreting 
the treaties, foreign residents in Japan have gradually 
instituted a condition of anarchy ; gradually contrived 
that, while exempting themselves from the action of laws 
they had no reason to dread, other laws whose inoperar 
tiveness is a public injustice or a social calamity, have 
completely veased to be effective. But our remonstrances 
have always been met by that solid wall of British 
prejudice which separates bigoted complaisance from 
the abuses it does not care to contemplate. We have 
been told that all things were very satisfactorily 
ordered : that there was no need for any reform ; and 
that the whole trouble existed in our: own interested 
imagination. Narrow minded men, whose area of 
sympathetic vision is infinitely smaller by comparison 
than that of the most conservative Chinaman in the 
Middle Kingdom, have scoffed airily at the notion 
that England is in any way called on to consider the 
feelings of Japan, or that there is any moral law 
requiring her people to adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances of a nation into whose territories a few hun- 
dred Britons have thrust themselves unbidden. But 
now there is no longer any need to discuss abstract 
principles with such semi-developed creatures, or to set 
them the impossible task of looking beyond the verge 
of their own selfish horizon. Proofs which even their 
myopy cannot overlook, are present to-day in our midst. 
A week ago we accused the Japanese of unnecessary 
timidity, arguing that, since oxterritoriality could 
never, under any pliase, have been intended to obstruct 
sanitary measures and assist the spread of infection, 
the fact that foreign Consular officials are not provided 
with power to encounter such a contingency as this, 
sufficiently relieves the Japanese authorities from the 
necessity of consulting them. But even that tortuous 
retreat from the responsibilities of our arbitrary attitude 
has been since cut off by the following notification of 


the Board of Foreigu Consuls :— 
TO THE 
FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
OF 
YOKOHAMA AND VICINITY. 


IT have been authorized by the Board of Foreign Consuls to ask 
your cordial co-operation with the Local Board of Health, in all 
proper efforts to arrest the spread of Cholera, 

Tho strictest attention to your own Compounds, and the use of 
sanitary measures recommended by the Board of Health and your’ 
own medical advisers, are believed by the Consular Board to be of 


the utmost importance. 
THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
U. S. Consul-General 


and Chairman of the Board. 
Yokohama, June 20, 1882. : 


By this notification the foreign residents of Yoko- 
hama and vicinity are ‘ asked to co-operate with the 
Local Board of Health in all proper efforts to arrest 
the spread of Cholera.”’ Now, if this document means 
anything at all, it means that the Consuls are not ina 


| position to compel the observance by their nationals 


of the regulations which the Japanese Government, 
acting under the advico of four competent foreign 
physicians, deems absolutely essential to the preserva- 
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tion of the public health. So long as the Consuls held 
their hands, it was possible to imagine that the native 
authorities might, if they pleased, assume the responsi- 
bility of independent action. But when the Consuls 
ceme forward with a notice acknowledging that the 
measure of their competency is to prefer a request for 
the co-operation of their nationals, there can no longer 
be any uncertainty about the position in which we 
stand. This notice virtually declares that the foroign 
authorities have not the power, nor the native authori- 
ties the right, to adopt any hygienic measures othar 
than those which may happen to accord with the 
phantasies or prejudices of each individual in this 
motley community. Is this the noble outcome of those 
law-abiding principles and highly organized systems 
whose pioneers we proudly profess ourselves to be ? 
And then, consider for a moment the grotesque 
futility of this Consular effort. In what need of 
official advice do the class of persons stand to whom 
such an appeal is addressed ? Is it probable that men 
who read newspapers and possess ‘“‘compounds”’ of 
their own, have been listlessly watching for weeks 
the progress of an awful epidemic until a vague 
advertisement of Consular faith in the “ importance 
of sanitary measures"’ rouses them to “ co-operate 
with the Local Board of Health’? Let us not 
be misunderstood. We give every credit to the mo- 
tives which urged the Consular Board to this step. 
What we regret is the treaty abuse which compels 
resort to such a ludicrous make-shift, aud which, 
while repudiating the authority of those in whom 
alone it is properly vested, confesses foreign in- 
ability to assume that authority. Conceive—if the 
thing be conceivable—the officers of the Board of 
Health, armed with this notification by way of war- 
rant, addressing themselves to some unit of the waif- 
and-stray population of Yokohama, and desiring per- 
mission to fumigate his rooms or disinfect-his clothing, 
Possibly the man might submit. Possibly the notion 
that it rested with him to decide what oficial efforts were 
“ proper” and what were not, might tickle him into 
unreflecting complaisance. But suppose—which is 
much more probable in the case of an ignorant and 
truculent Briton with an invincible prejudice against 
all foreign interference—suppose that he refused to 
have his house invaded by ‘ any of your hop-o-my- 
thumb Japanese,’ or that having consented at 
first he suddenly discovered something to his 
notion not “proper” in the methods employed— 
what then? Simply that the Board of Health 
would be powerless, and the Consular appeal so 
much waste. paper. And yet the class of persons 
who are most likely to be obstructive, are precisely 
those In whose case hygienic precautions are most ne- 
cessary. Again we repeat that this sort of thing was 
Never contemplated by the treaties. Whosoever 


is 


Primarily responsible for such a misinterpretation of 


those documents, is also responsible for whatever evil 
Consequence may accrue, or may have already accrued, 
at this juncture, 
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Concrete realities may have some 
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weicht where abstract principles are powerless. When 
we are obliged to confess that the result of our vaunted 
liberality and humane institutions is to impose upon 
a friendly country, for our own petty convenience, & 
system under which the preservation of the public 
health is made subservient to the caprices of whatever 
parasitical riff-raff may have followed our traders’ 
quest for gain :—then indeed it is to be hoped that we 
shall at least have the honesty to acknowledge, and 
the courage to repair, our error. 


—. 


TELEGRAPH EXPLOITS. 

N the 25th of November, 1881, a telegram appear- 
O ed in the city article of the Times (London) to 
the effect that the silk difficulty had been satisfactorily 
arranged, “a complete victory having been gained by the 
Japanese.” The latter statement was incorrect, the 
truth being that the four months’ battle had resulted in 
a compromise, both sides claiming the victory. Never- 
theless the error might well have been a misapprehen- 
sion. Men's minds did not seem to be very clear as 
to what really had happened at tho issue of that me- 
morable struggle. Like the note of the dying swan, 
public opinion performed a complete gamut of varia- 
tions at the last moment, and nothing was absolutely 
distinct except the chagrined recriminations of the de- 
feated gladiators. Nowhere, perhaps, was this mental 
bewilderment more discernible than in the ease of a 
well-meaning but - somewhat illogical journalist, 
who on the 19th of November commenced a lending 


article by declaring that the Ito-gwaisha had “ secured 
all the advantages it was formed to obtain,” and on the 


10th of December indignantly repudiated the “ false 
impression created by the closing words of the telegram 


quoted.” But in those days there was ample food for 
as{onishment. 


Peoplo might well have been surprised, 
for example, to find that their trusted gazetteer, who 
for mouths had beon belittling foreign merchants by 
trumpeting their immaculate probity, suddenly turned 
round and warned the Japanese “not to put their 
faith in foreigners’ promises, which were worth just as 
much as theirown aud would be performed in exactly the 
same measure.” Since then, indeed, we have acquired 
a fuller measure of discernment. We have learned that 
in certain hands both foreigu and Japanese reputations 
are the tools of the moment. For just as in the silk 
controversy, every suspicion of Western disingenuous- 
ness was indignantly repudiated until the course of the 
contest made it convenient to denounce the hollowness 
of foreign promises; so in a matter of much larger 
moment, after the Japanese had for twenty years been 
eensured for their unjustifiable mistrust in refusing to 
open the country, they were suddenly admonished that 
if they became more liberal, Yokohama having adapted 
itself to existing conditions, their territories would be 
over-run by ‘lawless adventurers” who could not pos- 
sibly be held in check by Japanese authority. and who 
would constitule a ‘‘ turbulent and revolutionary ele- 
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ment constantly threatening the domostie peace of the 
Empire.” In view then, we repeat, of this kaleidos- 
copic mutability on our own side, no shiftiness on the 
other onght to astonish us, and we can lovk back with- 
out wonder at much that is even more marvellous than 
the obnoxious telegram quoted above. 

Now, too, in the London Standard and Daily Tele- 
graph of April 10th, there appears a paragraph worthy 
of ® moment's consideration. It isa Router’s telegram 
and runs as follows : 


“ Yokohama, vii Sun Francisco, March 20th. 


“ The value of the surplus rice available for export 
. is estimated at $30,000,000. Taking advantage of the 
pending revision of tie treaties between Japan and 
foreign countries, some foreign subjects have memori- 
alized the Government to extend power to all to charter 
foreign ships for the purpose of the export trade from 
non-treaty ports. Japanese currency is nominally im- 
proving, but specie is unobtainable and trade is depres- 
sed. The only prospect of relicf is belicved to bea 
reform of the paper currency.” 











Now the first thing that strikes us on perusing this 
telegram is its complete variance with facts. Thirty 
million dollars’ worth of rice represents eight hundred 
and fifty thousand tons, or about one fourth the entire 
annual crop of Japan under normal conditions. It is 
a larger quantity than the whole yearly export from 
Burmah ; and some four or five hundred ships would 
be required to carry it away. Can any sane person 
honestly believe that the existence of such a surplus 
available for export is consistent with the present 
state of the rice market in Japan? A_ local con- 
temporary, it is true, has labored to convince its 
renders that figures very closely resembling those 
quoted in this telegram represent the actual state 
of the ense, but the public thoroughly under- 
stands the disposition of disappointed persons to mag- 
nify the hopes they have failed to realize. To the 
angler, no fish is so large or so fine as the one which 
has baffled his skill, and to the trader whose prospect 
of a “big thing” in rice is defeated at the last mo- 
ment by some vexatious regulation, the unattainable 
Ii] Dorado becomes doubly auriferous, the unapproach- 
able stores of rice multiply themselves ad infinitum, 
and the obnoxious regulation assumes the form of a 
figure-head to be tilted at with a Quilp-like energy of 
venom. To what dimensions these feelings may attain 
or to what malicious subterfuges they may not impel 
their victims when jealousy plics the rowel, we have 
neilher leisure nor imagination to conceive. The ob- 
ject of this telegram, at any rate, is sufficiently piain. 
The date shows that it was sent just ata time when a 
rumour pointing to some export of rice in foreign bottoms 
from closed ports by a native company, was sedulously 
circulated by a local English journal and taken as 
the text for another homily on the iniquity of a 
Government which granted its own subjects pri- 
vileges that were denied to aliens. We shall not 
waste words licre on any needless analysis of a 
proposition so grotesquely illogical. It is an ex- 
treme illustration of that marvellous presumption 
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which Englishmen carry into all their dealings with 
Oriental states—a presumption which, when con- 
trasted with its context of generous and noble qualities, 
can only be regarded as one of nature’s most wayward 
combinations. But it may be worth while to observe 
en passant that the facts upon which that rumour was 
based were erroneous. Export of rice from a closed 
port was limited to one cargo shipped directly on Go- 
vernment account: the remainder of that which found 
its way Westward was loaded at Hiyogo and Nagasaki. 
There are persons, indeed, who even in these facts will 
find cause for censure, alleging that a Government 
ought never to engage in commercial competition with 
its subjects—a proposition with which we have no dis- 
position to differ. But in Japan’s case the element of 
competition is wanting, and what is more, for many 
centuries her Jarge rice factors have invariably been 
officials. In suddenly decreeing that the land tax 
should be paid in coin instead of kind, the Go- 
vernment imposed upon the people functions for which 
they were in no degree prepared. With the farmer, rica 
had hitherto done duty for money, and he had neither 
the knowledge nor the facilities for passing at once toa 
specie standard. This-argument does not, perhaps, apply 
with equal force now, but none the less within the past 
few months we have had signal proof of its cogency. 
Called on {o convert larger quantities of their stores 
of grain into money at slightly shortened intervals, 
the agricultural classes have shown themselves quite 
unequal to the oecasion, and another wave has been 
added to the tide of tradal depression. Our judg- 
ment of Japanese affairs can never be trustworthy 
unless it be prefaced by a consideration of these essential 
differences between the conditions which obtain here 
and those to which we have been accustomed elsewhere. 
In the abstract, official interference with trade can 
never be sufficiently deprecated, but where,'from genera- 
tion to generation, men have learned to rely on that 
interference, rashness would be the gentlest epithet 
applicable to a Government which suddenly delegated 
its traditional functions to the hands of aliens whose 
normal attitude is one of suspicion and contempt. 

_To return, however, to the question of exportable 
rice. <A belief pretty generally obtains among for- 
eigners that large quantities are stored throughout the 
country, and that, if specie were brought within easy 
reach of its holders, an exchange could be at once 
effected. But this theory will uot bear examination. For 
in the first place the hoarding of grain is an idiosyn- 
cracy of all agricultural communities. It takes place 
in a greater or less degree even in England and Ame- 
rica, where difficulty .of exchange is not a sensible fac- 
tor ; nnd it would certainly continue in Japan, where 
it is a habit centuries old, whatever facilities were af- 
forded to foreign shippers. Subtracting, then, from 
our hypothetical surpius of riec, the quantity hold in 
obedience to this permanent tendency, how much 
remains “available for export?’’ Not much surely, 
since the margin of possible profit on such a transaction 
is so narrow that it would immediately disappear in 
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ihe presence of an additional demand on that side of 
the water and an additional supply on this. The total 
result of this year’s export operations, to which we 
have alluded above, was some eleven thousand tous, 
worth about four hundred thousand dollars—figures 
which contrast curiously with those in our telegram. 
It is to be observed also that the rice grown in most 
of the northern and western provinces of Japan is not 
of sufficiently fine quality for export. The area of 
first class production is limited, and native consump- 
tion, constantly on the increase, keeps the price ata 
point incompatible with the notion of large surplus 
stocks. Some day or other, when irrigatory resources 
are better developed, aud when large tracts of up-land, 
now lying idle, are employed for purposes of pasture, 
Japan may find herself in the position described by this 
telegram ; but, as things stand at present, the sender of 
such a message merits a epithet which we do not care 
to apply. 

We are most unwilling to think that any one of our 
own countrymen would resort to such a dishonest and 
contemptible scheme merely for the purpose of injuring 
those with whom he-could not compete. Intelligence 
of this nature, published in two of the leading London 
journals, could not but produce a sensible effect on the 
market, and this was obviously what the sender of the 
telegram contemplated. One or two points in the 
phraseofogy of the message seem, indeed, to indicate 
Japanese composition. Thus the expression, ‘ foreign 
subjecig"’ and the phrase, ‘for the purpose of the 
export trade,” are scarcely what an Englishman 
would write; but, on the other hand, such early 
knowledge of the contents of a memorial which, 
whether by accident, design or its own insignificance, 
has hitherto remained comparatively unknown, pre- 
cludes the idea of a Japanese sender. The memorial 
réferred to was sent in on the llth of March and the 
telegram is dated the 20th of the same month—a 
coincidence which needs no comment. Moreover the 
latter portions of the telegram smack strongly of those 
commercial politicians who are not wanting in this 
community, and who are all more or less prepared with 
panacere for Japan’s political and social rehabilitation. 
Reluctantly, therefore, we are compelled to confess that 
some Englishman has resorted to a device which not 
_ halfa dozen of his countrymen in Yokohama would 
approve, and which is by no means calculated to com- 
mend English integrity to Japanese observers. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK AND HIS 
CRITICS. 


R. B. Fosset Lock, writing in the Contemporary 
Review of April, assails Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
position in the opium controversy with great subtlety 
and vigour of argument. The writer, although he 
does not shrink from discussing, insists very justly 
upon the propriely of excluding from the controversy, 
all those side issues which have so much helped to 
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confuse the original problem, as for example whether 
opium 1s really the pernicious drug its enemies declare 
it to be; whether, being non-volatilizable, it is not 
smokable; whether or not its use by the ‘Chinese 
hinders their acceptance of the Christian faith ; whee 
ther the Cabinet at Peking is really sincere in desiring 
to put an end to the trade and so forth. These matters, 
Mr. Lock asserts, have no proper place in the dis- 
cussion, since, however they be decided, they cannot 
possibly affect China's right to exercise the normal 
function of all Governments, namely to raise revenue 
in her own way, and to exclude particular articles or 
all articles from commercial treaties except upon her 
own terms. | 

Beyond doubt this is the principle which must 
ultimately direct the international relations of free 
countries, but the same doctrine, carried a little further, 
would have effectually checked what we are pleased to 
call the progress of civilization. . When we remember 
the coercive action which Western powers have invari- 
ably taken, and still persistently take, towards Eastern 
states, it sounds almost ironical to talk of suffering - 
a Government to raise revenue in its own way and 
to exclude whatever foreign imports it pleases. 

But, after all, has the opium trade been forced 
upon China? It may be true that our first com- 
mercial treaty with that power—the Treaty of 
Nanking—was “‘ extorted by force of arms after a war 
which was commenced to avenge the detention (by the 
Chinese authorities) of certain Englishmen until they 
would consent to surrender a quantity of smuggled 
opium which had no right to be where it was.” Yet, 
strange to say, neither in that treaty nor in the tariff 
regulations which followed, is there any mention of 
opium. If to legalize its import was England's aim, 
and ‘to prevent it China’s desire, how came it that 
neither England nor China insisted upon the insertion 
of any clause bearing upon the matter? Are we to 
believe that, for fifteeu years after the ratification of 
this treaty, an illicit trade, annually growing in mag- 
nitude, was openly carried on by British merchants ; 
that the British authorities granted licenses to pirates 
and smugglers to sail under the British flag, and 
that England finally went to war with China because 
the latter endeavoured, in the exercise of her sovereign 
right, to arrest an unlawful and pernicious traffic ? 
The public morality of English statemen—statesmen 
of the Lord Palmerston and Lord Elgin stamp—must 
have been in a very debased condition twenty years 
ago, if with these facts (?) before them, they set them- 
selves, by the aid of shrapnel shell and Sikh sabres, to 
accomplish a treaty (Tientsin) compelling the Chinese 
to permit the sale of an article which they (the Chi- 
nese) believed to be an intoxicating and demoralizing 
drug. | 

Without attempting, however, to follow Mr. Lock 
through the various stages of his analysis, we may be 
permitted to call attention briefly to his method of 
meeting what to us has always seemed the most un- 
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answerable argument in the case, namely, the immense 
‘and constantly growing cultivation of the poppy in 
China itself. Sir Rutherford Alcock has snid 
with the most perfect reason, that so long as the 
Chinese authorities permit wholesale production and 
sale of the native drug, their objections to the im- 
portation of the foreign can scarcely be based upon 
moral grounds. Mr. Lock, however, would have us believe 
that this apparent inconsistency is China’s only alter- 
native: that since, she “cannot get rid of our opium 
by appeals to our honor, sho seeks to do it by affecting 
our pockets—by underselling us and so getting control 
of thetrade.”” Observing en passant that there is some 
difficulty in reconciling this “ underselling”’ project 
with the imposition of n heavy tax on the home grown 
drug, we confess ourselves completely at a loss to con- 
ceive the sequel of the programme. [ven supposing 
the cultivation of the poppy carried to such an extent 
in China that the imported drug were driven com- 
pletely from tlio market, would Chinese statesmen be 
any nearer the attainment of that virtuous object for 
which Exeter Hall gives them so much credit? Before 
foreign opium consented to withdraw from the compe- 
tition, its native rival would have to be brought within 
reach of all the centres of consumption at very much 
reduced rates ; in other words, the people have to be so 
saturated with home-grown poison that they would 
become incapable of absorbing any from abrond. And 
whon that condition was attained, what would be the 
~ next step ? To interdict the cultivation of the poppy 
altogether within Chinese territory, or to carry out Li 
Ifung Chang’s project of exploiting the trade for the 
benefit of the Treasury ? Dither of these courses wou!d 
obviously reopen the market to the Indian drug, and 
then China would be no better off than she was before 
undertaking the extraordinary experiment of poison‘ng 
herself by way of protection against poison from 
abroad. 

Nevertheless Mr. Lock bids us accept implicitly this 
reading of China’s conduct, and warns us against im- 
puting to her statesmen “the worst possible motives 
consistent with one set of facts, and more consistent 
with others.” The advice is certainly pertinent; for in 
a large majority of cases the friction that impedes our 
intercourse with Oriental people is due to the promi- 

nence of our sinister suspicions. But in this particular 
ease, it is precisely because Mr. Lock’s analysis of 
niotive is not consistent with avy set of facts that we 
decline to endorse it. When we see Chinese farmers 
devoting hundreds of miles of territory lo the cultiva- 
tion of tho poppy, and Chinese statesmen imposing 
upon the home-grown drug a tax fruitful but never 
deterrent, reason compels us to conclude that what 
China objects to is not opium but forega opium. 
~ But while inable to imagine that an honest desire 
to give up an evil habit is consistent with its 
unrestrained practice at home lest the temptations 
presented abroad should retain their attraction, we can- 
not for an instant condone the insincerity displayed by 
Englaud in the matter of the Chefoo Convention. That 
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convention, from the point of view of Mr. Lock and his 
fellow thinkers, would have virtually placed the control 
of the opium trade in the hands of the Chinese authori- 
ties by increasing the import duty and empowering them 
to assess and levy Zzkin upon the internal transit of 
the drug. This was tha one recompense which the 
Cabinet at Peking obtained in return for numorous and 
important concessions, all of which have been carried 
out in detail, while Great Britain’s engagement re- 
mains as far from fulfillment as it was on the 12th of 
September, 1876, the day beforo the signing of the 
convention. It is needless to observe that such a broach 
of faith would not be tolerated for a moment on the part 
of an Oriental State. Bayonets and bullets would long 
ago have interfered. So long as things are left in their 
present condition there is no possibility of repelling the 
imputation that Great Britain fulfils just so much of 
her engagements asslic finds convenient. Even grant- 
ing that the Chinese Government has no object beyond 
f mercenary one in desiring to get control of the opium 
trade : even granting that the anti-opium clause which 
Li Hung Chang caused to be inserted in the Korean 
treaty is simply a device for preserving to Chinese 
poppy-growers the monopoly of that country’s markets: 
even granting all this, England's improbity in the 
matter of the Chefoo Convention remains an indelible 
stain on her reputation. 

Nevertheless, as a means of checking the ioort of 
opium, the possible effect of the Clicfoo Cop~ention has 
been strangely over-rated. The onlv change which 
that Convention makes, is an ID’ regse of 39 tacls on 
the import duty, The right whieh it specifically con- 
fers of imposing a tax on “ne drug within the port, has 
always been possessed, and might at any moment have 
been exercised, by the Chinese authoritics. “ As re- 
gards""—says Sir R. Alcock—“as regards the levy of 
dutics on tho Indian opium, the moment it passes into 
the interior, neither the Treaty of Nanking nor that of. 
Tientsing laid the slightest restraint upon the Chinese’ 
Government in this respect. While guarding other 
goods from extortions or prohibitive taxes in the in- 
terior, opium was expressly left to the uncontrolled’ 
will of the Chinese authority.’ It is plain, therefore, . 
that had the Chinese been really in earnest and had. 
they been able to control the action of their own fiseal. 
machinery, they might at any moment have effectually 
prohibited the passage of the drug beyond the limits of ° 
the open porls. Whence then all this outcry ? The good: 
people of Kugland might find very much worthier ob-. 
jects for the bestowal of their sympathy than a matter: 
in which China needs no aid, and which, to be managed’ 
according to their guise, would require the co-operation: 
of Turkey, Egypt, Persia aud Mozambique. 
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IRMLAND, 





ie [Rls is ono glimmer of hop2on the very dark 
. herizon of Irish attairs. It is that the light of 
Inquiry Was Never before so strongiy turned on that 
unfortunate country, It does not always follow that 
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to diagnose a disoase accurately is to discover a cure, 
but it may at least bo said that the two things general- 
ly stand to one another in the relation of antecedent 
and consequent. Jinglish statesmen are no longer grop- 
ing in the dark : they see pretty. elearly what are the 
conditions of the problem, and that being se, we ean 
scarcely doubt that ifs solution is only a matter of 
time. 

But indeed it is a marvel that poople have so long 
been context with so little knowledge. Of the bald 
facts that there was distress in Ireland, and that 
tenants wore wont to resent eviction thore after an 
exceptionally forcible fashion, the general publie was 
tolerably well informed. Yet it is only now at the 
eleventh hour that we are beginning to realize the ex- 
tent and causes of that distress. The statistics lately 
published disclose an almost imeredibie state of affairs. 
From them we [carn that out of a total of 660,000 
agricultural holdings in Ireland, there are no less than 
415,000, which are under £10 a year in valuation, while 
218,000 are yalued at £4 or under. The valuation to 
which we refer is that of the Poor Law, which is 
usually from twenty five to a liundred per cent 
below the rent that but a 
seanty pittance of income, if any at all, remains 
to the miserable tenants of these fragments of 
fields. The lowest estimate yet formed gives one 
million as the number of persons whose sources of 
livelihood are derived) entirely from 
less than ten acres of poor bog land. 
this total are even more terrible. Thus we find one 
townland consisting of 120 acres (more or less bog-land) 
and supporting 303 persons, who pay £163 rent, the 
Poor Law valuation being £79. These wretched den- 
ants now owe £069 to thetr landlord and £550 to their 
tradespeople, their tofal indebledness thus being 
£1,119 while their total assets only amount to £1,160. 
Another townland on tho same estate consists of 238 
acres and supports 210 persons, whose holdings are 
valued for Poor Law purposes at £16, but whose actual 
renfal is £79. These coltiers owe their Inndlord £158 
and the shops €257. Thus their aggregate debts 
amount to £415 while their assets are about £459. 

What remedy is applicable to persons whose affairs 
have lapsed into such a hopeless condition as these 
figures represent? Mr. W. If, Simith’s proposal to 
convert them into the proprietors of the land which 
has ruined them, scarcely sounds like a radical cure. 
fthey have not only failed to pay any rent at all but 
also lived more or less on credit during the past three 
years, What guarantee is there that they will pay even 
a reduced rent and live on their earnings during the 
next forty with the Government asa landlord? It 
has alway sscemed to us that an over sanguine estimate 
ix formed of the Irishman’s dormant qualities. If his 
Jove of the soil, while leading him to prefer murder fo 
eviction, dues not evoke energy suizient to make him 
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fifty years hence, will convert his idleness and thrift- 
lessness into industry and providence during the 
Yet it is upon this supposition 
that the Conservative proposition is based. The land- 
lords, that is to say, the men whose loyalty has 
steadily stood the test of official indifference if not of 
absolute injustice, are to be bought out and sent away, 
and their place is to be taken by the Government, which 
fur twenty generations the lower orders of Ireland have 
buen taught to regard as their oppressor. Tenants 
Who have always fought fiercely against the necessity 
of contributing to the support of absentee landlords 
will be expected to pay their renfs without murmar- 
ing intv the English Treasury. 

Some day or other, when looking back upon this 
crisis, men will be surprised at nothing more than tho 
distinelion which has been practically set up between 
the bankrupt agriculturist and the bankrupt merchant. 
It would seem as though the possession of land con- 
ferred immunity from the common consequences of 
debt. When a tradesman’s liabilities exceed his 
assets, his allairs are liquidated and his creditors take 
what they ean get. When a farmer is similarly situ- 
ated, le becomes the object of special legislation, aud 
lis debts are assumed, in part at any rale, by the 
Treasury. The most curious feature, too, of this 
govcrumental tutelage is that it wittingly becomes its 
own preeedent. The conditions with which it deals 
are essentially reeurrent. Ifa man is living ona farm 
Whose produce is insufficient to support him though 
he pays no rent, it is dificult to see how either reducing 
his rent orremilting his arrears or handing him the title- 
deeds of the Jand, will bring about equilibrium between 
his revenue and his expenditure. A clause in the Land 
Act provided that tenants wishing to avail them- 
selves of its benefits, should settle with the landlord 
for the year prior to the passing of the Act, and that 
then the landlord and tenant might jointly apply for a 
loan, not exeeeding one year’s rent, to be repaid over a 
term of years. This was simply converting a past, into 
a fulure, debt, and enabling the tenant to compound 
with his creditor for an immediate payment in part. 
But the provision was obviously inapplicable to such 
cases as those we havo cited—eases which are typical, 
be it observed, not exceptional. To men so hopelessly 
impecunious, one year’s rent is as much out of the ques- 
tion as twenty. ‘The clause, too, was in foree for six 
months only. It expired almost before its insufficiency 
was demonstrated, and now, so far as we know, its 
successor is fo be a law sweeping away all arrears of 
rent provided the tenant pays for the past six months. 
Those who had suflicient energy and ability to avail 
thamselves at once of the privilege conferred by the 
Land Act, musi now regret their rash haste ; while 
those. who were cither Jess docile or more resourceless, 
have no doubt been led to reflect that by a little persist- 
ence in obstinaey they ean shutile out of their habilities 
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Will the English tax-payers consent to purchase inter- 


vals of peace in Ireland by periodical disbursements, 
and how long will the farmers of England and Scot- 
Jand submit to be governed by Jaws which their Irish 
brethren can set at naught with impunity? It may 
be that we, who live ten thousand miles away from 
the confusion of pclitical partisanship, can discern the 
bearing of all this better than many whom it more 
closely concerns ; or it may be that we are prevented 
by that very distance from appreciating the inapplic- 
ability of abstract principles to such acrisis. But truly 
it does seem that nothing but failure of the most dias- 
trous nature can result from this persistent attempt to 
include all dogrees of distress in the application of the 
same-hard and fast rule. ‘To proceed from one conces- 
sion to another until the most extreme case comes 
within convenient reach, is to put a premium on recal- 
citrancy. The roughest analysis discloses two distinet 
classes among the Irish tenants: those whose inability 


to pay their rents is due to temporary causes, aud those |. 


whose condition is irretrievably inconsistent with sol- 
vency. To extricate tho former from their partial 
bankruptcy and to provide an alternative for the lat- 
ter, is plainly a more rational plan than to regard 
both as equally helpless. And the only alternative 
is emigration. The leaders of the Land League object 
to emigration and have so far prevailed with the 
Government that the emigration clause in the Land 
Act is virtually nugatory, since it only provides for 
the granting of loans to those who have good security 
to offer—the very class of men whom the country vannot 
afford to lose. Ninety-five thousand persons emizrated 
from Ireland in 1880 and seventy-eight thousand in 
1881, but the great majority of these were contributed 
by the prosperous districts,- not because the poorest 
classes were unwilling to go, but because they contd 
not find the means. Instead of taking evicted tenants 
from the miserable “ houseens” where they are living 
on the charity of the Union, and restoring them to 
squalid cabins where their only companions must be 
indigence and discontent, it were surely wiser to pro- 
vide them at once with the means of escaping from 
their wretchedness, and reaching a country where a 
comfortable independence is the certain issue of indus- 
trious labor. The necessity for such a course is not 
easily ndmitted, but that it will be recognised sovner 
or later, wo have not the slightest doubt. 














IN THE WAUNTS OF BREAM AND BASS. 
I. 
Dreams come true and everything 
Is fresh and lusty in the spring. 
Tn groves, that smell like ambergris, 
Wind-sonys, bird-songs, never cease. 


Go with me down by the stream, 
Haunt of bass and purple bream ; 


Feel the pleasure, keen and sweet, 
When the cool waves lap your feet ; 


Catch the breath of mess aud mold, 
Hear the grosbeak's whistle bold ; 
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Mid-stream on a slippery stone, 


Or, on some decaying log, 
Spearing snail or water-froy, 
Whilst the sprawling turtles swim 
In the eddies cool aud dim! 

lI. 
The busy nuthatch climbs his tree, 
Around the great bole spirally, 


Peeping into wrinkles gray, 
Under rufiled lichens gay, 


Lazily piping one sharp note 
From his silver-mailéd throat, 


And down the wind the catbird’s song 
A slender medley trails along. 


Here a grackle chirping low, 
There a crested vireo ; 


Kvery tongue of Nature sings, 
Vhe air is palpitant with wings ! 


Halcyon prophesies come to pass 
In the haunts of bream and bass. 


Ml, 


Bubble, bubble flows the stream, 
Like an old tune through a dream, 


Now I cist my silken line; 
See the gay lure spin and shine— 


While, wilh delicate toueh, I fvel 
The gentle pulses of the reel. 


Haleyon Janghs and cuckoo cries, 
Through its leaves the plane-Lree sighs, 


Bubble, bubble flows the stream, 
Here a glow and there a gleam, 


Coolness all about me creeping, 
Fragrance all my senses steeping, 


Spicewood, sweelgam, sassafres, 
Calamus and water-grass, 


Giving up their pungent smells 
Drawn from Nature's secret wells 


On the cool breath of the morn 
Fragrance of the cockspur thorn. 


1V. 


T sce the morning-glory’s curl, 


The curious startflower’s pointed whorl. 


Ifear the woodpecker, rap-a-tap ! 
See him with his cardinal’s cap ! 


And the querulous, leering jay, 
How he clamors [or a fray ! : 
Patiently I draw and cast, 
Keenly expectant, till, at last, 


Comes a flash, down in Lhe stream, 
Never made by perch or bream, 


Then a mighty weight I feel, 

Sings the line and whirs the reel! 
x 

Out of a giant tulip-tree, 


A great gay blossom falls on me ; 


All gold and fire its petals are, 
It flashes like a falling star, 


A big blue heron flying by 
Looks at me with a greedy eye. 
T seo astripéd squirrel shcot 
Luto a hollow maple-root : 


A bumble-bee. with mail all rust, 
His thighs puffed out with auther-dust, 


Clasps a shrinking bloom about, 
And draws her amber sweetness out. 
Bublie. bubble flows the stream, 
Jake an old tune through a dream | 
A white-faced hornet liuriles by, 
Lags a turquoise butierily, 
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One intent on prey and treasure. 
One afloat on tides of pleasure ! 





Sunshine arrows, swift and keen, 
Pierce the maple’s helmet green. 

VI. 
I follow where my victim leads, 
‘’brough tangles of rank water- weeds, 


O’er stone and root and knotty log. 
And faithless bits of reedy bog. 


I wonder will he ever stop ? 
The reel hums like a humming top! 


A thin sandpiper, wild with fright, 
Goes into ecstasies of flight, 


Whilst J, all flushed and breathless, tear 
Through lady-fern and maiden's-hair, 


And in my straining fingers feel 
The throbbing of the red and reel! 


Bubble, bubble flows the streain, 
Like an old tune through a dream ! 


VIT. 
At last he tires, I reel him in ; 
I see tho glint of scale and fin. 


1 Jower rod... I-shorten line, 
And safely Jand him ; he is mine: 


Tho belted halcyon laughs, the wren 
Comes twiltering from ils brushy den. 


The ture sprawls upon his log. 
I hear the booming of a frog. 


Liquidamber's kcen perfume, 
Sweet-punk, calamus, tulip-bloom, 


Glimpses of a cloudless sky 
Soothe me as I resting lie. 


Bubble, bubble flows the stream, 
Like low music through a dream. 


Maurice Thempsen. 
Harpers’ Monthly. 
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It. 
Merriop ov TRANSLATION, 


To the translator the question above mooted is not one of 
ereat importance. ‘The text itself must form the basis ot 
his version, and not any one’s,—not even Motowortl’s,— 
private and particular reading of it. For this reason none 
of the honorifies which Motowori inserts as prefixes to 
nouns and terminations to verbs have been taken any 
notice of, but the original has been followed, character hy 
character, with as creat fidelity as was attainable. The 
author too has his honorifics; but he does not use them 
so plentifully, nor so regularly, as it pleascs Motowori to 
vepresent him as having intended to do. On the other 
hand, Motowori’s oveasional emendations of the text may 
ecnerally be accepted. They rarely extend to more than 
single words, and the errors in the earlier editions may 
frequently be shown to have arisen from careless copying of 
characters originally written, not in the square, but in the 
cursive style. The translator has separately considered 
each case where various retdings oecur, and has mentioned 
them in the notes when they seemed of suflicient impor- 
ts ice. In come few eases he has preterred a reading not 
approved by Motowori, but he always mentions Motoworl’s 
reuling in foot-note. 


The main body of the text contains but little to perplex 
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anyone who has made a special study of the early Japanese 
writings, and it has already been noticed that there is an 
admirable exegetical literature at the student's command. 
With the songs embedded in the prose text the case is dif- 
ferent, as some of them are among the most difficult things 
in the language, and the commentators frequently arrive at 
most discordant interpretations of the obscurer passages. 
In the present versic .. particulars concerning each song 
have, except in a very few cases where comment appeared 
superfluous, been given in a foot-note, the general sense 
heing usually first indicated, the meaning of particular 
expressions then explained, and various opinions mentioned 
where they seemed worthy of notice. ‘The only technical 
knowledge with which the readers of the notes are neces- 
sarily credited is that of the use by the Japanese poets of 
what have been styled pillow-words, pivots, and prefaces ; 
and those pillow-words which are founded on a jeu-de-mot, 
or are of doubtful signification, form, with the one exception 
mentioned below, the only case where anything in the 
original is omitted from the English yersion.2° After some 
consideration, it has heen deemed advisable to print in an 
appendix the Japanese text of all the songs, transliterated 
into Reman. Students will thus find it easier to form their 
own opinion on the interpretation of doubtful passages. 
The importance likewise of these songs, as the most 
ancient specimens of altaic speech, makes it right to give 
them as much publicity as possible. It had been intended 
to add in another appendix a grammatical sketch and a 
vocabulary of these songs and of the phonetically written 
prose fravments of the “ Records.” But this plan has been 
neecssarily postponed. 

The text of the “ Records” is, like many other Japanes 
texts, completely devoid of breaks corresponding to tne 
chapters and paragraphs into which Huropean works are 
divided. With the occasional exception of a pause after 
a catalocue of gods or princes, and of notes inserted in 
smaller type and generally containing genealogies or indi- 
exting the pronunciation of certain words, the whole story, 
prose and verse, runs on from beginning to end with no 
interruptions other than those marked by the conclusion 
of Vol. Land by the death of each Emperor in Vols. IT and 
Il]. Faithfulness, however, scarcely secms to demand 
more than this statement ; for a similarly continuous print- 
ing of the English version would attain no end but that 
of waking a very dry piece of reading more arduous still. 
Moreover there are certain traditional names by which the 
varions episodes of the history of the so-called “ Divine 
Age” are known to the native scholars, and according to 
which the text of Vol. I:may naturally be divided. The 
reigns of the Emperors form a similar foundation for the an- 
alysis of Vols. IL and III, which contain the account of the 
“Tfuman Age.” 

Tt has heen thought that it would be well to mark such 
natural divisions by the use of numbered sections with 
marginal headings. The titles proposed by Motowori 
in the Prolegomena to his Commentary have been adopted 
with scarcely any alteration in the case of Vol. I. In Vols. 
II and III, where his sections mostly embrace the whole 
reign of an emperor, and the titles gtven by him to such 
sectious consist only of the name of the palace where each 
Emperoz is said to have resided, there is less advantage in 
followine him; for those sections are often mordinately 
lone, and their titles occasionally misleading and always 
inconvenient for purposes of reference, as the J apancse Em- 
perors are commonly known, hot by the names of their 
places of residence, but by their * canonical names.” No- 
towori, as an ardent nationalist, of course rejected these 
“eanonical names,’ beeause they were-first applied to the 
Japanese Emperors at a comparatively late date in imita- 
tion of Chinese usage. But to a foreigner this need be no 
sufficient rezson for discarding them. ‘The sections in the 
translation of Vols. TL and LIL have therefore been obtained 
by breaking up the longer reigns into appropriate portions ; 
apd in sueh seetions, as also in the foot-netes, the Emperors 
are always mentioned by their “ canonieal names.”?+ 

iat Ee EE ee 
1 Por a special account of the pillow-words, Ac. see a paper by 
the present writer in Vols Vel bs l, pp. 79 ef sey. of these ‘ Transac- 
tions,” and for a briefer notice, his * Classical Poetry of the Japan- 
eee.” pp. o and 4, 

13‘The practice of beriowing a cauonical name (oluriaa, oo) 
onan Emperor after his tecease dates from the latter part of the 
eighth century of our era, when, at the commandof the Imperor 
Kuweamu, a scholar i. ..ed Mifune-no-Mahito selected suitable 
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The notes translated from the original are indented, and 
are printed small when they are in small type in the 
Japanese text. Those only which give directions for 
pronouncing certain characters phonetically have been 





omitted, as they have no significance when the original | rifi 


tongue and method of writing are exchanged for foreign 
vehicles of thought and expression. The songs have like- 
wise been indented for the sake of clearness, and each one 
printed as a separate paragraph. The translator’s notes 
figure at the bottom of each page. The occasionally un- 
avoidable insertion in the translation of important words 
not occurring in the Japanese text has been indicated by 
printing such words within square brackets. 

Without forgetting the fact that so-called equivalent 
tcrms in two languages rarely quite cover each other, and 
that it may therefore be necessary in some cases to render 
one Japanese word by two or three different English words 
according to the context, the translator has striven to keep 
such diversity within the narrcwest limits, as it tends to 
give a false impression of the original, implying that it 
possesses a versatility of thought which is indeed charac- 
teristic of modern Europe, but not at all of early 
Japan. 

With reference to this point a certain class of words 
must be mentioned, as the English translation is unavoid- 
ably defective in their case, owing to the fact of our 
language not possessing sufficiently close synonyms for 


them. They are chicfly the names of titles, and are the 

following :— 

ib Seog roughly rendered by departmental suzerain. 

yey es " 7% », departmental lord. 
somt ( Ason) " m » court noble. 

Atahe - * 5» SUZErain. 

Hiko on r »» prince. 

Hime - » princess. 

Inaki ‘ 7 » territorial lord. 

Tratsukea ‘ 3 » lord. 

lratsume = ie » lady. 

Kami * ‘: » deity. 

Kimi eo », duke. 

Ma . a » true. 

Miko (4) ”? ” ” king. 

Mi ko (HF) ,, _ » august child. 

Mikoto ‘ - » augustness. 

Miyatsuko ‘s i », ruler. 

Murazhi ‘ ss » chief. 

Om grandee. 


Wake (in the names of human bein gs) lord. 


It must be understood that no special significance is to 
be attached to the use of such words as ‘ duke,” ‘ suze- 
rain,’ &c. They are merely, so to speak, labels by which 
titles that are distinct in the original are sought to be 
kept distinct in the translation. Many of them also are 
used as that species of hereditary titular designation which 
the translator has ventured to call the ‘ gentile name.’’22 
Where possible, indeed, the etymological meaning of the 
Japanese word has been preserved. ‘Thus om seems to 
be rightly derived by Motowori from oho mi, ‘great body”; 
and “ grandee” is therefore the nearest English equiva- 
lent. Similarly murazhi, ‘ chief,” is a corruption of two 
words signifying “ master of a clan.” On the other hand, 
both the etymology snd the precise import*of the title of 
wake are extremely doubtful. Asko and Aime again, if 


they really como from ji fo, “sun child” and hi me, 


“sun female” (or ‘fire child” and ‘fire female”), 
have wandered so far from their origin as, even in archaic 
times, to have been nothing more than honorific appella- 
tions, corresponding in a loose fashion to the English 


~ words “prince and princess,” or “lord and lady,”’—in 


some cases perhaps meaning scarecly -more than ‘* youth 
and maiden.” 

The four words fami, ma, miko aud mikoto alone call for 
special notice; and ma may be disposed of first. It is of 
uncertain origin, but identified by the native philologists 
with the perpetually recurring honorific mz, renderad ‘ an- 


“canonical names” for ali the previous severcizns, from Zhinmu 
(Jimmu) down to Kuwaimu’s immediate predecessor. From that 
time forward every Emperor has received his ‘* canonical name” 
soon after death, and it is generally by it alone that he is known to 
history. 

12 See below p. 000. 
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gust.” As, when written ideographically, it is always 
represented by the Chinese character @, the translator 
renders it in English by “true”; but it must be under- 
stood that this word has no force beyond that of an hono- 
c. 

Mikoto, rendered ‘‘ augustness,” is properly a com- 
pound, mu soto, ‘‘august thing.” Itis used as a title 
somewhat after the fashion of our words, ‘* Majesty” and 
‘‘ Highness,” being suffixed to the names of exalted per- 
sonages, and also of gods and goddesses. For the sake 
of clearness in the English translation this title 1s prefixed 
and used with the possessive article, thus: Yamato-take-no- 
mikoto, His Augustness Yamato-take. 

With regard to the title read miko by the native com- 
mentators, it is represented in two ways in the Chinese 
text. When a young prince is denoted by it we find the 
characters # ;, ‘‘august child,” reminding us of the 
Spanish title of :nfante. But in other cases it is written 
with the single character =f, “King,” and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the reading of it as miko is not arbitrary. 
Many indications lead us to suppose that in Early Japan 
something similar to the feudal system, which «gain ob- 
tained during the Middle Ages, was in force; and if so, 
then some of these “ kings,” may have been kings indeed 
after a fashion ; and to degrade their title, as do the modern 
commentators, to that of prince is an anachronism. In 
any case the safest plan, if we would not help to obscure 
this interesting political question, is to adhere to the 
proper signification of the character in the text, and that 
character is of, ‘‘ King.” 18 

Of all the words for which it is hard to find a suitable 
English equivalent, Kami is the hardest. Indced there is 
no English word which renders it with any near approach 
to exactness. If, therefore, it is here rendered by the 
word ‘ deity” (“ deity” being preferred to “ god” because 
it includes superior beings of both sexes), it must be 
clearly understood that the word ‘‘ deity” is taken in a 
sense not sanctioned by any English dictionary ; for kam: 
and ‘ deity” or ‘‘god” only correspond to each other in 
& very rough manner. The proper meaning of the word 
‘‘ kami" is “top,” or “above”; and it is still constantly so 
used. For this reason it las the secondary sense of “ hair 
of the head ;” and only the hair on the top of the head,— 
not the hair on the face,—is so designated. Similarly the 
Government, in popular phraseology, is O Kami, literally 
‘the honourably above”; and down to a few years ago 
Kami was the name of a certain titular provincial rank. 
Thus it may be understood how the word was naturally 
applied to superiors in general, and especially to those 
more than human superiors whom we call ‘ gods.” A 
Japanese, to whom the origin of the word is patent and 
who uses it every day in contexts by no means divine, 
does not receive from the word Kam: the same impression 
of awe which is produced on the more earnest European 
mind by the words “deity” and “ god,” with their very 
different associations. In using the word ‘ deity” there- 
fore, to translate the Japanese term Kami, we must, so to 
speak, bring it down from the heights to which Western 
thought has raised it. In fact Kami does not mean much 
more than ‘ superior.” This subject will be noticed 
again in Section V of the present Introduction ; but so far 
as the word Kami itself is concerned, these remarks may 
sufiice. 

To conclude this section, the translator must advert to 
his treatment of proper names, and he feels that he must 
plead guilty to a certain amount of inconsistency on this 
lead. Indeed the treatment of proper names is always 
an embarrassment, partly because it is often difficult to 
determine what 7s a proper name, and partly because in 
translating a text into a foreign tongue, proper names, 
whose meanings are evident in the original and perhaps 
have a bearing on the story, lose their significance; and 
the translator has therefore first of all to decide whether 
the name is really a proper name at all or simply a 
description of the personage or place, and next whether 
he will sacrifice the meaning because the word is used as 
a name, or preserve the original ame and thus fail to 
render the meauing,—a meaning which may be of import- 
anee as revealing the channels in which ancient thought 
flowed. For instance Oho-kuni-nushi-no-kamt, ‘ the Deity 


13 Conf. Section LVI, Note 7. 
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Master of the Great Land,” is clearly nothing more than 
wu description of the god in question, who had several 
other names, and the reason of whose adoption of 
this special one was that the soverciguty of the 
“Great Land,” ic. of Japan (or rather ot Idzumo and 
the neighbouring provinces im north-western Japan), was 
ceded to him by another god whom he deceived and whose 
daughter he ran away with.t4 Again Toyo-ashi-kara-no- 
chi-aki na-naga-t-ho-aki-no-midzu-ho-no-kuni, Which signi- 
ties ** the Luxuriant Reed-Moors, the Land of Fresh Rice- 
cars, of a thousand Autumus,—-of Liong Five Hundred 
Autumns” cannot possibly be regarded as more than an 
honorific description of Japan. Such a catalogue of words 
could never have been used as a name. On the other 
hand itis plain that Zema was simply the proper name 
of a certain mountain, beerause there is no known word in 
archaic Japanese to which it can with certainty be traced. 
The difliculiy is with the intermediate cases,—the cases of 
those names which ave but partly comprehensible or partly 
applicable to their bearers; and the difliculty is one of 
which there would seem to be no satisfactory solution 
possible. ‘The translator may therefore mercly state that 
in Vol. I of these Records,” where an unusual number 
of the proper names have a bearing on the legends related 
in the text, he has, wherever feasible, translated all those 
which ave borne by persons, whether human or divine. 
In the suceceding velumes he has not done so, nor 
has he, except in a very swall number of instinces, 
transhited the proper names of places in any of the three 
volumes. In order, however, to convey all the needtul 
information both as to sound and as to sense, the Japa- 
nese original isalways indicated in a fovt-note when the 
translation has tue name in English, and vice versa, while 
ul doubtful etymologies are discussed. 


Ii. 
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or VPAPin.” 


Tt will have been gathered from what has been already 
said, and it is indeed vencrally known, that the ‘ Records 
of Ancicut Matters ? do not stand alone, To say nothing 
of the Chronicles of Old Afatters of Former Ages,” whose 
genuineness is disputed, there is another undoubtedly 
authentic work with which no stulént of Japanese antiqni- 
ty can dispense. Lt ts eutitied Nrhan-G7, i.e. © Chronicles 
of Japan,” and is second only in value to the © Records,” 
which 16 has alwiys excclled in popular favour. Lt was 
completed in A.D. 720, eight years after the “ Records ” 
of Ancient Matters” had been presented to the empress 
Gefimiyau. 

The scope of the two histories is the same; but the 
Janguage of the latter one and its manner of treating the 
national traditions stand in notable contrast to the unpre- 
tending simplicity of the elder work. Not only is the style 
(excepting in the Songs, which had to be left as they were 
or sacrificed altogether) completely Chinese,—in fact to a 
great extent acento of well-worn Chinese phrases,—but 
the subject-matter is touched up, re arranged, and polish- 
ed, so as to make the work resemble a Chinese history so 
far as that was possible. Chinese philosophical specula- 
tious and moral precepts ave intermingled with the eruder 
tradilions that had descended from Japanese antiquity. 
Thus the naturalistic Japanese account of the creation is 
ushered in by a few sentences which trace the origin of all 
things to Yin and Yang (PE Py), Ue Passive and Active 
Liessenees of Chinese philusophy. ‘The legendary Emper- 
or Zhininn’ Wimmu) is ercdited with speeches made up of 
quotations from the  ¥7 Ching,t>" the “ Lr Chrjt6” 
and other standard Chinese works. A few of the most 
childish of the national traditions are omitted, for in- 
stuuce the story of the ‘ White Hare of Inaba,” that of 
the gods obtaining counsel of a toad, and that of the 
hospitality which w speaking mouse extended to the deity 
sometimes the origiual tra- 
dition is simply softened down or explained away. A no- 
tuble instance of this ocenrs in the account of the visit of 
the deity Izanagit*® to diades, whither he goes in quest 
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of his wife, and among other things has to scale the ‘* Even 
Pass (or Hill) of Wades,’ 19 In the tradition preserved 
in the *‘ Records” and indeed even in the ‘ Chronicles,” 
this pass or hillis mentioned as a literal geographical fact. 
But the compiler of the latter work, whose object it was 
to appear and to make his forefathers appear, as reason- 
able as a learned Chinese, adds a gloss to the effect that 
“One account says that the ven Hill of Hades is no dis- 
tinet place, but simply the moment when breathing 
ceases at the time of death”;—not a happy guess 
certainly, for this pass is mentioned in connection with 
Izanagi’s return to the land of the living. In short we 
may say of this work what was said of the Septuagint,— 
that it ratronalizes. 

Perhaps it will be asked, how can it have come to pass 
that a book in which the national traditions are thus un- 
nustakably tampered with, and which is moreover written 
in Chinese instead of in the native tongue, las enjoyed 
such a much greater share of popularity than the more 
genuine work ? 

Tie answer lies on the surface: the concessions made 
to Chinese notioias went far towards satisfying minds 
trained on Chinese models, while at the same time the 
revler had lis respect for the old native emperors increas- 
ed, aud was enabled to preserve some sort of belief in the 
native gods. People are rarely quite logical in such 
matters, particularly in an carly stage of society; and 
difliculties are glossed over rather than insisted upon. 
The beginning of the world, for instance, or, to use 
Japanese phraseology, the ‘separation of heaven and 
earth,” took place a long time ago; and perhaps, although 
there could of course be no philosophical doubt as to the 
cause of this event’ having been the interaction of the 
Passive and Active Principles, it might also some- 
how be true that Izanagi and Izanami (the ‘ Prince- 
Who-Invites” ard the ‘ Princess-Who-Invites ") were 
the progenitor and progenitrix of Japan. Who knows but 
What in them the formative principles may not have been 
embodied, represented, or figured forth after a fashion not 
quite determined, but none the less real? As a matter of 
fact, the two deities 1 question have often been spoken of 
in Japanese books under such designations as the Yin 
Deity” and the “ Yang Deity,” and in his Chinese Preface 
the very compiler of these ‘ Records” lends his sanction 
to the use of such plrascology, though, if we look closely 
at the part taken by the goddess in the legend narrated 
in Sect. LY, it would seem but imperfectly applicable. — If 
again carly sovereigns, such as the Impress Zhifigou 
(Jingo), address their troops in sentences cribbed from 
the ‘Shu Ching,” 7° or, like the Emperor Keikau, describe 
the Ainos in terms that would only suit the pages of a Chi- 
nese topographer,—both these personages being supposed to 
have lived prior to the opening up of intercourse with the 
continent of Asia,—the anachronism was partly hidden by 
the fact of the work which thus recorded their doings 
being itself written in the Chinese language, where such 
phrases only sounded natural. 

In some instances, too, the Chinese usage had so com- 
pletely superseded the native one as to cause the latter to 
have been almost forgotten excepting by the members of 
the Shintau priesthood. ‘his happened in the case of the 
Chinese method of diviuation by means of wu tortoise-shell, 
whose introduction caused the elder native custom of 
divination through the shoulder-blade of a deer to fall 
into desuetude. Whether indeed this native custom itself 
may not perhaps be traced back to still earlier continental 
influence is another question. So far as any documentary 
information reaches, divination through the shoulder-blado 
of a deer was the most ancient Japanese method of ascer- 
taining the will of the gods. 

The use of the Chinese sexagenary cycle for counting 
years, months and days is another instance of the import- 
ed usage haying become so thoroughly incorporated with 
native habits of mind as to make the anachronism of em- 
ploving it when speaking of a period confessedly anterior to 
the introduction of continental civilization pass unnoticed. 
As for the, to a modern European grotesque, notion of 
pretending to give the precise months and days of events. 
supposed to have oecureda thousand years before the date 
assizned to the intreduction of astronomical instruments, 
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of observatories, and even of the art of writing, that is|in no wise be dispensed with by the student of Japanese 


another of those inconsistencies which, while lying on the mythology and of the Japanese language.** 
very surface, yet so easily escape the uncritical Oriental | ——— : = = 


mind,*! Semi-civilized people tire of asking questions ; 
and to question antiquity, which fills so great a place in 
their thoughts, is the last thing that would occur to any 
of their learned men, whose mental attitude is characteristi- 
cally represented by Confucius when he says: ‘A trans- 
mitter and not a maker, believing in and loving the 
ancients, I venture to compare myself with our old 
P‘ang.’’22 

As regards the question of language, standard Chinese 
soon became easier to understand than archaic Japanese, 
ag the former alone was taught in the schools, and the 
native language changed rapidly during the century or 
two that followed the diffusion of the foreign tongue and 
civilization. We have only to call to mind the relative 
facility to most of ourselves of a Latin book and of one 
written in early English. Ofcourse, as soon as the 
principles of the Japanese Renaissance had taken hold of 
men’s minds in the eightcenth century, the more genuine, 
more national work assumed its proper place in the esti- 
mation of students. But the uncouthness of the style ac- 
cording to modern ideas, and the greater amount of ex- 
planation of all sorts that is required in order to make 
the ‘“ Records of Ancient Matters ” intelligible, must al- 
ways prevent them from attaining to the popularity of 
the sister history. Thus, though published almost simul- 
taneously, the tendencies of the two works were very dif- 
ferent, and their fate has differed accordingly. 


To the European student the chief value of the “ Cro- 
nicles of Japan” lies in the fact that their author, in 
treating of the so-called ‘* Divine Age,” often gives a num- 
ber of various forms of the same legend, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ One account says,” suflixed in the form of a .note 
to the main text. No phrase is more commonly met with 
in later treatises on Japanese history than this—‘ One 
account in the ‘Chronicles of Japan’ says,” and it will 
be met with occasionally in the foot-notes to the present 
translation. ‘There are likewise instances of the author of 
the “ Chronicles " having preserved, either in the text or 
in “One Account,” traditions omitted by the compiler of 
the ‘* Records.” Such are, for instance, the quaint legend 
invented to explain the fact that the sun and moon 
do not shine simultaneously,?5 and the curious develop- 
ment of the Jegend of the expulsion of the deity Susa-no-wo 
(‘‘Impetuous Male”), telling us of the hospitality which 
was refused to him by the other gods when he appeared 
before them wearing his straw hat and rain-coat, and 
begeed for shelter. Many of the songs, too, in the 
‘‘ Chronicles ” are different from those in the ‘ Records,” 
and make a precious addition to our vocabulary of archaic 
Japanese. The prose text, likewise, contains in the shape 
of notes, numbers of readings by which the pronunciation 
of words written 1deographically, or the meaning of words 
written phonetically, in the ‘* Records ” may be ascertain- 
ed. I‘inally the “Chronicles” give us the annals of 
seventy-two years not comprised in the plan of the 
‘‘ Records,” by carrying down to A.D. 700 the history 
which in the “ Records ” stops at the year 628. Although 
therefore it is a mistake to assert, as some have done, that 
the ‘*Chronicles of Japan” must be placed at the head 
of all the Japanese historical works, their assistance can 


—_—— 





21 Details as to the adoption by the Japanese of the Chinese 
system of computing time will be found in the late Mr. Bramsen’s 
‘Japanese Chronological Tables,” where that lamented scholar 
brands “the whole system of fictitious dates applied in the first 
histories of Japan,” as “one of the greatest. literary frauds ever 
perpetrated, from which we may infer how little trust can be placed 
in the early Japanese historical works.” See also Motowori's 
“Inquiry into the ‘True Chr nology” pp. 33-36. and his second 
work on the same subject entitled * Discussion of the objections to 
the Inquiry into the ‘Lrue Chronology ” pp. 46 ef seq. | 

72 © Confugian Analects,” Book VII. Chap. I. Dr. Legge’s trans- 
Jation. 

7° 1Lmay perhaps be worth while to quote this legend in full. 
Itis as follows : 

* QOnoeacconnt says that the Heaven Shining Great Deity, being in 
dteaven, said: $l hear that in the Central Land of Reed-Plains 
(ae. dapany there is a Pood-Pox<sessing Deity. fo thou. Thine Au- 
eustness Moon-Nicht-Possessor, eo and sea," 











NOTES F 





The Hochi is responsible for the statement that, dis- 
satisfied with the Mitsu Bishi Co. for political rensons, the 
Government has withdrawn much of its support from that 
institution, and contemplates starting another shipping 
company with an initial capital of yen 1,500,000. 

The Hongkong Daily Press says that the Chinese would 
seem to be taking alarm at the large sums withdrawn by 
Cuntonese and other capitalists from the native agencies 
and the banks in Hongkong. The amounts quite lately 
withdrawn are said to foot up to the somewhat alarming 
aggregate of somethiug over three millions of dollars. It 
is said that the panic has been caused by reports adverse 
to Hongkong securitics having been circulated in Canton 
by interested capitalists, but a truer explanation may more 
probably be found in the suspicion that too much 
capital has been advanced to Inand speculators, which 
suspicion has caused native depositors to withdraw their 
deposits before the dreaded suspeusion of payment by the 
institution in which they may be interested. The outcome 
of all this is that a request for a mecting of capitalists and 
others interested in the land question has been circulated 
and signed by a large number of the principal native 
capitalists of the colony, and such a meeting was to be 
held on the 10th instant at the City Hall. 





In the supplement of the Choya Shimbun of tho 16th 
instant there was an advertisement which reads :— 
“Friendly Meeting of Revolutionists: the above mecting 
will be held on the Asuka hill in the afternoon of the 
20th instant at 3 o'clock. All gentlemen are invited. 
(Signed) Manager.” The police authorities soon summoned 
a member of the Choya Shimbun office and inquired the 
name of the advertizer, but nothing being known except 
his address, the paper was forbidden from publishing such 
a notice, aud similar instruction has been circulated by the 
authorities to all other newspaper offices and mean-while 
afterwards the Choya Shimbun, which was only relieved 
from official embargo a short time ago, was again suspended 
by order of the Chief of the Metropolitan Police on the 
16th inst. and the sales of No. 2,607 (issued that day) 
have been interdicted. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that a short time ago five 
large aerolites fell in Saga, one of which weighed over six- 
teen catties. Its general appearance is so strauge that tho 
people of that locality intend sending it to the Emperor. 


The Fit Shimpo states that His Excellency Iwakura, 
Second Minister of State, visited Admiral Willes on board 
the Vigtlant in the afternoon of the 16th instant. 





the land, produced rice from her mouth; again, on turning to the 
sea, she also produced from her mouth things broad of fin and 
things narrow of fin; again, on turning to the mountains. she also 
produced from her mouth things rough of hair and things soft of 
hair. Having collected togetherall these things, she [offered them 
to the Moon-God] as a feast on a hundred tables. At this time His 
Auguatuess the Moon-Night-Possessor, being angry and colouring 
up, said: §How filthy! how vulgar! What! shalt thou dare to 
feed me with things spat out from thy mouth?” [and with these 
words] he drew his sabre and slew her. Afterwards he made his 
report (to the Sun-Gioddess}. When he told her all the particulars, 
the Heaven-Shining Great Deity was very angry, and said : ‘Thou 
arb awicked Deity. whom it is not right for me to seo:'—and 
forthwith she and His Aucuetness the Moon-Night-Voszesser dwelt 


His Aneustness the | 8?parately day and night.” — Tho partly parallel, legend given in 


Moun Night-Posseosor, having received these orders, descended [to these * Kecords ” forms the subject of Sect. NVIT. 


earth | .andarrived atthe place where the Fovd-Vossessing Deity was. 


“Compare Mr. Satow’s remarks on this subject in Vol, III, Pt. 


dhe Pogd-Possessing Deity forthwith, on turning her head towards "J, pp, 21-23, of these “ Transactions.” 
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Tho same paper denies ag false, in some respects, an item 
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the Gifu Tribunal for the investigation of High Crimes, 


which we translated from it on Saturday to the effect that | was open to tho public from the 26th instant. 


n system of embezzlement lins been discovered among the 
employés of the Osnkn Mint, nnd so forth. 


There is a rumour that Mr. Yamaoka Tetsutaro, Assist- 
ant Vice-Minister of the Imperial ILousehold Department, 


has again tendered his resignation. 





Accompanied by 8 large suite, IH. I. UH. Field Marshal 
Arisugawa-no- Miya sailed for Europe on Sunday in the 
M.M. stenwer Tanais. ‘The Prince was escorted from 
'Tokiyo to Yokohama by upwards of one hundred and fifty 
ofthe members of his family, high Government officials, and 
nobles of historic lineage. ‘Lhe party travelled by n special 
which left Shimbashi at eight vu’clock. After a 
tho Prince and his following went on board the 


{rain 
rapid ride 
mail vessel from the Admiralty pier at Benton. As las 
hefure been stated, the matin object of Ilis Ilighmness’ visit to 
Europe is to be present at the coronation ceremonies of the 
Czne of Russia. LH. I. Mr. Asano, Minister to the C:urt 
of Rome, with Madame Asano, was also a passenger in the 


Tanats. 


— 


Referring to the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Suzuki 
from Paris, « Lokiyo paper says that the occurrence has some 
connection with the unaccountable absence of sums of 
money, to the value of $120,000, transmitted by the Japan- 
cso Government to that of France, in bills-of-exchange, 


through the Legation. 

The Echo du Fapon learns, apparently from private 
sonrees, that the disappenrance is more than a nine days 
wonder in Paris, and that surmizes continue to be hazarded. 

“So far,” (2 date of mail departure), no light has been 
thrown upon the mystery 5 ali that it has been possible to 
do is to establish how Mr, Suzuki employed his time during 
the day of his vanishment. 

Mr. Suzuki, who lived at No, 24, Avenue d’'Eylau, 
with three of his compatriots and colleagues in the lega- 
tion, went to his dinner nt the usual time—about half past 
six uelock ; and, during the repast, appeared to be in high 
spirils. Nothing peculiar was to be remarked in his con- 
versation,. 

“ After dinner he received the visit of a former servant 
of his, one Louis, with whom he talked for several 
minutes. 

“ At eight o'clock he went out; mid since then every 
trace of him has been lost. 

“The most divergent reports are current anont this 
disappearance. Some speak of losses on the Bourse : 
others of a case of kidnapping, aud a host of other 
possibilities. 

“The truth is that absolutely nothing is known : one 
must wait until the result of the police investigation now 
going on is arrived at ; and then perhaps no more will be 
apparent than is at present. 

“The Japanese Legation is much troubled by this event. 

“Some of Suzuki's fiieuds believe that he has left for 


Saigon, On the other hand it is asserted that he left Paris 
on the 29th of April at a quarter past nine by train for 


Sirnsbourg, where he may yet remain. 
At the last moment it is asserted (hat the missing man 


has lett for Saigon.” 





The Japanese barque Aumasaka Alaru put into Madeira, 
on April 19, for water, and Captain Brown’s wile being very 
il], he left the ship with her, placing his chief mate (Kllis) 
in command, and making his second mate chief mate, Both 
Mr. Ellis and the second mate, it is stated, hold masters’ 
certifientes. ‘Ihe Kumasaka Maru sailed from Madeira 
On the 24th April for Yokohuma. : 


— 





{t is said that the (rial of Aibara, for attempting Mr. 


Itagaki's life, 
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hitherto carried on with closed doors before 





If we may believe the Fiji Shimpo, there will bea gene- 
ral meeting of the Senators and other high Officials who 
have been travelling through the country, immediately 
upon their return to Tokiyo. “They will be called upon 
to give their opinion upon the condition of local administra- 
tive business in the provinces, with a view toa decision 
upon the advisability or otherwise of the temporary suspen- 
sion of local assemblies in Fu and Ken.” Anti-government 
agitation has here evidently entered upon n new phase of 
existence. Fuiling to effect anything by incitement and 
declamation, the radicals become prophetic. ‘Their pros 
phecies may be found as fallacious as their exhortations 
have been futile. 





We loarn that the Naval Department has applied to the 
Government for authority to construct two new men-of- 
war; but that sanction for the building of only one has 
been granted. 


It is stated that several well kuown photographers in 
‘Tokiyo contemplate holding a photographic competitive 
exhibition. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, the total rank and file 
of the Japanese land forces consists of :— 


Standing Army, including Imperial guard 
and local gnrrisOUs...ccccererseseceeseseeree 43,700 


First and Socond Roservese.ccee: seeeeveeeee 58,115 
Thero are 3,112 cavalry horses in the service. 





A correspondent from Yokosuka informs us tbat cholera 
Uhere scems to be on the decrense.—A fire occurred on Tues- 
day morning (20th inst.) in the house of a cholera pationt 
near the Government school buildings, while his friends 
were fumigating the rsom. ‘The flames were, however, 
promptly quelled. 

All the men-of-war have quitted the harbour. The 
Genkai Maru Wine also left: n case of cholera had occurred 
on board. Tho Suminoye Maru is wow in dock and the 
Wakanoura Maru is also in Yokosuka awaiting a new 


shift. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that His Excellency 
Iwakura, Third Minister of Stale, gave a banquet in the 
Yenrio-Kwan on Monday in honour of Mr. Young, U.S. 
Minister to Peking, and. Mrs. Young. | 

According to a return furnished by the Census Burean, 
there were during last year $83,084 births and 603,055 
deaths thronghout the Empire. 


—- ee oe 


On the afternoon of the 26th of Muy last Mr, Hanabusa, 
Jupancse Minister to the Court of Soul, was received in 
audience by the Korean King to whom he handed his 


credentials. 


The Mainichi Shimbun snys that a plot against the life of 
the King of Koren has been discover ed aud suppressed. 
The origin of the conspiracy is suid to have been aversion 
to the liberal pro-foreign sentiments entortuined by the 


monarch. 





The new ten yen satsu which are now being manu- 
factured in the Government Printing oflice are likely to be 
put into circulation in Ssptember next. 





The Government 1s said to have it under consideration 
(o readjust the provinetal bouudaries, in order to obviate 
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trouble and dispute on the matter of unequal payment for 
the repair and maintenance of watercourses, and so forth. 
During this year the provincial assemblies of Ibaraki and 
Ishikawa have already been at loggerheads on this ques- 
tioh—paramount in most agricultural countries—of water 
rights, It is added that a system of Chi-sui Kwai (or 
Water-controlling Committees) shnll be organized, 


a 


We beg to call the attention of the foreign public of 
Yokohama to the advertisement, addressed to them by 
Consul-General Van Buren as Chairman of the Bonrd of 
Consuls. <A very serious epidemic—of cholornic nature if 
it be not actually cholera—prevails among our Japanese 
neighbors. “ When our neighbor's house is on fire we 
should look to our own,” is auviversal maxim, It beboves 
all foreigners in this locality always, but especially at this 
moment, to pay the strictest attention to hygienic precau- 
tions. This necessity is omphasized by the official notice 
now given to strangers of all nationalities. “The use of 
sanitary measures recommended by the Board of Health and 
your own medical advisers, are believed by the Consular 
Board to be of the utmost importance,” 





Tn a row in the French settlement in Shanghai, between 
some of the U. S. S. Swatara’s meu and sailors from one of 
the “ Blue-funnel” boats in harbor, one of the latter was 
mortully wounded. 





A Fusan correspondent of the Fiji Shimpo writes that 
the mother of Bin Yeiyoku, the leader of the Korean pro- 
gressionists, having died on the 11th of May last, her sou 
will be unable to engage in any public business for three 
years, and that therefore his adherents are much dis- 
heartened.—The Japanese military officers who went to 
Soul with Mr. Hanabusa, have been appointed instructors 
of the native soldiery. Of late the Korean authorities, 
who are displaying great anxiety for the reorganizatiou of 
their army, have undertaken the repair of fortresses, etc., 
on a grand scale, and have sent orders for many cannon 
But, although the soldicrs are apt 
enongh, the officers appear to be bereft of any power to 


- control them. 





We regret to read (in the Mainichi Shimbun) that the 
infant daughter, aged only three years, of Prince Arisu- 
gawa, was taken suddenly ill on the 18th instant at the 
house of Prince Higashi Fushimi, and died next day in 
spito of the most careful attendance. 
bun confirms the sad intelligence, and ascribes the death to 
a choleraic attack, : 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that of Inte ancient 
Japanese writings, pictures and curios have attracted the 
favor of many people in France ; and that consequently the 
prices have greatly risen. Some French gentlemen contem- 
plate holding a Japanese Ancient Fine Art Exhibition next 
year in Paris ; and for that purpose they have applied to 


\ \ the Kasha Kwaisha at Tokiyo for experts to pronounce 


npon the objects. The company will therefore provide vari- 
ous exhibits ; nnd some of its lending members will go to 
France early next year. 


The Toyo Shimpo states that foreign missionaries con- 
template the propagation of Christianity in the three open 
ports of Korea and Okinawa (Riu Kin). 





Ou the morning of tho 19th instant twenty graduates of 
the Agricultural College nt Komabna received veterinary 
diplomas. Mr. Shinagawa, Vice Minister of Agriculture 
aud Commerce conferred the degrees ; and addressed some 
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words of congratulation to the recipients and of counsel ta 
the students who have not termiunted their course. This 
is the second commemoration since the foundation of the 
college. 


On the 18th instant was launched the whaler Owari 
Maru newly built in the Shiramine yard at Kanagawa to 
the order of the whaling company Mito Hogei Kwaisha nt 
Tokiyo. Their Imperial Highnesses Prinees Higashi- 
Fasbimi, Kan-in and Yanashina, Admirals Yenomoto and 
Miura, Messrs. Shinagawa, Vice-Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa Ken, and 
many other officials and private gentlemen, and native 
journalists were present. A banquet was given by the com- 
pany to its guests after the launch. 





Serious floods are reported to have occurred in Kuma- 
moto, Oita and Yamanashi, The Tone and Toda rivors in 
Yashiu have also so grently increased in volume that serious 
apprebensions are entertained of their overflow ; and tho 
water-brigade of Tokiyo is taking extraordinary precau- 
tions, and preparing for emergencies. 





We are well aware of the difficulty experienced by the 
municipal authorities in enforcing hygienic or other useful 
regulations in a place like this, where there are so many 
conflicting interests aud various nationalities with independ. 
ont jurisdictions. But there are instances of bad practices 
which are entirely within municipal control and would 
require the merest effurt of energy to remove. ‘This 
is just the time when such effort is most needed. 
There is no reason, for instance, why the contents of 
the unsavory buckets used in the removal of night- 
soil should be prepared for agricultural usage in the 
heat of the day in the Fire Brigade’s compound ; nor why 
the main street of Honmura and Ishikawa should be 
thronged with processions of coolies carrying such reeep- 
tacles, full and tainting the ambient air, at or before sunset. 
Nor is there any uecessity to empty drains in Main Street, 
Yokohama, in the forenoon, as the present writer has seen 
done of Inte between Nos. 82 and 88. Probably the receut 
rains had choked the sewers which lad to be freed; but 
evidently there is a fitter time for the operation than ten 
o'clock in the morning. Or if an emergency is thought 
to exist, justifying such work at such time, tho deposit 
ought to be promptly removed, and not spread over the 
surface of the roadway. It should also be within the 
power of the police tokeep the horse-bathing nuisance on 
the Bund withiu some bounds of time, and to festrain the 
bettoes to ordinary decency and limited vociferation. All 
these things come within the scope of the Kencho’s pro- 
minent and pressing duties ; aud we trust that the various 
grievauces complained of will have the attention thoy de- 
serve—nay impcratively demand. 





We understand that the steamer Kamtchatka will in 
future sail under the Russian flag, the traustcr taking place 
on Friday. 


Accordingly to a ‘Tosa correspondent of the Toyo Shimpo, 
the self-dubbed liberals of thnt locality become more 
noisy and turbulent from day to day. Partly excited by 
the exnggerated advantages of liberty, heralded in the de- 
clamations of the members of different political societies, 
and partly trading on the good repute of their lender, Mr. 
Itagaki, almost all people of the lower class, such ag fire- 
men, jinrikisha coolies, gamblers and other infamous people, 
have declared their adherence to tho party, and form petty 
so called political societies under various names. They arg 
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ns cantankerous as the rain who roamed about in Joshiu 
and Yashiu in the latter days of the Tokugawa Government ; 
and itis far from improbable that ifany man of weight among 
the radicals were to lend them his name and leadership 
many thousaud Kochi men would fiy to arms and revolt. 
Public lectures are frequently delivered by demagogues 
who fan the crowds of disaffected into angry excitement. 
'hé more the police authorities try to restrain them, the 
nore insolent they become. One day at the end of May 
lnst they held their hata-ubai (ns game which consists ina 
fierce strugele for the possession of a banuer) ou the beach of 
Niida. Many assembled and the meeting was most tem- 
pestuous. Some of the folks carried bamboo spears 
surmounted with dogs’ heads, or flags on which humau 
faces were delineated. On their way they stormed 
the lodging of Mr. Nakamura Hirotake, Senator, (who 
wns at that time absent on his tour of inspection) 
and the house of Mr. Ota, the Chief Secretary 
of the Prefecture. When they came in front of the 
Kioko-sha (an office of the Conservatives) they made 
use of abusive ‘language. In ehort their violence was 
terrible ; and although they, being for the most part mere 
frantic, if not intoxicated, cvelies, ctc., are not likely 
to bo able to affect seriously the condition of the 
country, yet they nevertheless resemble the howling mobs 
that were the horror of the French Revolution. They 
themselves, however, being merely lowly and ignorant 
fellows, are scarcely worthy of any blame; but how 
great’ condemuation do thosa deserve who havo incited 
them to their present misconduct ! 


inadequate for the work. The Mining Bureau has according- 
ly applied to the Engineering Bureau of the Home Depart- 
ment asking for plans and information as to the best system 
of railway to be adopted. 














































We learn that the Tokiyo Tramway Company contem- 
plate extending their lines in various directions throughout 
the Capital as soon as they have completed the main line. 


es pe 


It is said to have been determined in the Council of 
State that henceforth its members will take it in turn each 
Spring to travel in different localities, with the object of as- 
certaining, by personal investigation, tho condition of public 
matters and sentiment. 





The Fiji Shimpo, evidently alluding to the dance given by 
the officers of H. B.M. S. Encounter, says that an entertain- 
ment was given on board au American mau-of-war now in 
the harbour on the evening of the 2lat instant. Ministers of 
State, Privy Councillors, foreign Representatives, and 
commanding officers of the men-of-war of different nation- 
alities were invited. ‘The same paper asserts that the 
Chinese Minister contemplates giving a similar entertain- 
ment in his Legation the 24th instant. 





The tramway in Tokiyo is all but complete between 
the Nihonbashi and Shinbashi, Ou this section the liue 
will be opened to traffic nbout the 26th instant. 





A Chinese literate, the incumbent of the chair for the 
tenching of the Chineso language in Hartford, Coun., lias 
furnished some valuable contributions to the literature of 
the subject of the anti-Chinese legislation in America. It 
ig true that his arguments have in ne respect influenced the 





Mr. Ando Sokumei, who some years ago was dismissed 
from his office as assistant chief of the Metropolitan Police, 
nud deprived of his honorific rank, in connection with 
the famous prosecution of Messrs Fujita & Co, was 
nppointed one of the Chief Secretaries of the Judicial De- 
partment on the 21st instant. 


result: the prohibition of celestial immigration into tho 
United States has been decreed; and the measure will 
become operative from August next for a period of ten 
years. Hence nothing ean be gained by repeating old ar- 
guments, however apposite, which have becu overweighed 
by the obstinacy of a mob; for it is practically a mob of 
aowe thousnuds of sturdy agitators and demagogues on tho 
Pacific slope that has legislated, in this respect, for the 
fifty million citizens of the Great Republic. But, even now, 
Mr. Ah Wing’s statements are interesting a3 the intelligent 
and impartial expressions of Mongolinn opinion : the esti- 
mate formed by a shrewd and educated Chinaman of the 
truc value of the prejudice against his countrymen ; and 
his vindication of their capabilitics as a race. On the 
‘character’ of the immigration he observes :— 





The Fiji Shimpo publishes a rumour that the revised 
Public Meeting Regulations, issued only a short time since, 
are to be made yet more rigorous than they even now ate. 





The Hochi Shimbun gives the present quotation, in 
Yokohama, for new Mayebashi silk at from $520 to $4380 
por bale, and of new Hachioji at $470. According to let- 
ters received from the intorior, on the 17th instant “ two 
horse-loads and eight bales”? were brought to market at 
Omama, Joshiu. The price realized was from 20} to 21 
momme. &t Mayebashi upwards of ove hundred bales 
were brought to market on the 19th, tho prices fetched 
being from 214 to 21$ momme. ‘The same day some 
twenty-five catties (?) of the teppo-dzukuri aud Kakeda 


I have been pained to observe the arguments used hy 
gome of the supporters of these bills, and the charges which 
have been made against the Chinese, The immigration 


re-recls changed hands, at the rates, for the former, 360 


yen, and the latter 450 yen per bale. 
dull. 


The market was 


The Hochi Shimbun states that His Imperial Highness 
Prince Arisugawa, who sailed for Moscow a few days 
ngo, will probably return to Tokiyo at the end of January 
next year, and that he will meet His. Excellency Ito 
and his party in Russia. Mr. Hayashi, a Chief Secretary 
of Public Works, and a member of the suite of Prince 
Arisugawa, is said to have mentioned to # friend, before 
his departure, that he (Hayashi) would resign office soon 
after his return to Japan. 


Hithcity the transport of the produce of tho Miike 
Collieries has been carried on by carts, which with the 
present development of the mines prove iusufficient and 
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sent to Cuba and Peru. 


from China is continually spoken of as coolie immigration 
aud is compared to the slave trade. 
persist in characterizing 
See the speeches of Congressmen Jones, Pave, Miller 
and Farley. 
in 


Speakers and writers 
the immigrants as coolie slaves. 


The term seems to be opprobriously applied 
order to excite prejudice. ‘The only port from 
which the coolie trade was ever carried is Mucao, aud the 
trade was in the hands of the Portuguese. Coolies were 
After persistant efforts the 
Chinese Government succeeded in inducing the Portuguese 
Government to abolish it in 1874. The laws of China 
rank the offence with piracy and punish it with death, In 
tho first memorandum snbmitted by the Chincse Cowmis- 
sioners occur these words :— 

“The number of Chinese laborers in the United States 
certainly is not small. Being from a race of dwellers upon 
the sea const, they have desired to go thither, and have 
regarded California as a land of abuadanee, and as furnish- 
ing great opportunities. They have also rejoiced in the 
freedom of the United States. Henco they luve not gone 
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there as the result of deceit, or by being kiduapped, nor 
under contract as coolies, but Lave flown thither as the 
wild geese fly.” | 

The writer submits that this is significant testimony 
from headquarters. ‘The persons who so stoutly aver that 
the California immigration is coolie trade forget that in so 
saying they are impeaching England ; for it is from Hong 
Kong that the emigration comes, and Hong Kong is an 
English port. ‘Is it likely,” he asks, “ that the English 
Government permits the covlie trade ?” 

As regards the sophistical charge agninst the Chinese 
residents in America that they do not ‘ assimilate,” the 
author makes a retort which is not undeserved by occidental 
adventurers in Eastern lands. He gays :— 


It is charged that the Chinese do not come to America 
with the iutention of becoming American citizens aud mak- 
ing this country their home, but only to make what money 
they cau and then return with it to China, ‘They could 
hardly be expected to settle down and “assimilate” so 
long as they are endangered in rights of person and pro- 
perty, made to feel their separateuess in every possible 
way, and debarred by the courts from becoming citizens. 
Yet the constitution enumerates amoung the powers of 
Congress the power to establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation. As to their being here for the purpose of 
accumulating money, for what purpose, pray, do American 
sailors and traders go to Chiva nud India? To remain 
and assimilate with the people, or to make money and then 
return ? 

The pecuniary benefit to America of the Chinese is 
shown by the fact that the customs duties paid by them in 
a single year have amounted to more then $2,000,000. 


But he is perhaps most eloquent when defending his race 
from the broad charge of inferiority which is so often made 
with unnecessary insolonce :— 


I have been surprised and saddened to seo the Chinese 
spoken of in such contemptuous language. Hon. Mr. 
George, of Mississippi, and Senator Teller, of Colorado, 
whose speeches are given in the Congressional Record, 
speak of the Chinese as an inferior race, Mr. Jones, of 
Nevada, also makes tho same assertion, I should like to 
inquire if those three distinguished gentlemen have read 
any of the writings of our ancient snges, ns Confucius 
Confucius says :—“ When 2 word has been uttered it can- 
not be taken back by four horses.” His writings also con- 
tain the negative form of the Golden Rule, which Jesus 
uttered five hundred years afterward :— Do not to others 
what you do not wish them to do to you.’ Confucius also 
says :—“ A narrow minded man returns evil for evil; an 
intelligent man good for evil.” Jesus says :—“ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you.” Herewith I will apply these rules by recom- 
mending these three Senators to retire from Congress a 
while and study the teachings of Confucius and Jesus, for 
Confucius says again :—“ A person who is not himself 
correct cannot set others right.” Are the persons who 
disparage the abilities of the Chinese familiar with the 
English papers which uniformly recognize and ‘pruise the 
ability and successful administration of Viceroys Li Hung 
Chang and Tso Tsung ‘Tang? Can an inferior race pro- 
duce such persons? Did not the Americans a few years 
ngo send to China and procure a large force of laborers to 
build their railroads? Was the Iabor of this “ inferior 
race” of an iuferior quality? But it was the same class of 
labor which comes now. Can the persons who use 
these opprobrious epithets claim to be good specimens and 
ropresentatives of this so-called superior race? Are they 
not also preparing the way to rnise a cry against tho negro 
and against tho Italian whenever the opportunity shall be 
afforded ? 


Finally the Professor touches the heart of the matter 
when he gives expression to the fear “that some of the 
supportors of the anti-Chinese bill do uot net from princi- 
ple, but are seeking, under cover of this bill, to promote 
some ulterior and selfish end, such as their own re-clection 
or their possible nomination for the Presidency.” 
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According to official returns, there were on the 15th 
instant 10 new, and 38 old, cases of cholera in Yokohama ; 
6 new, and 20 old, cases in Yokosuka; and 10 new, and 
10 old, cases in the environs ; total 26 new, and 68 old, 
eases, of which 9 proved instantaneously fatal. 





Up to the 20th instant there oceurred in ‘Tokiyo eighty- 
three cases of cholera (exclusive of those in Ishikawa- 
jima prison) of which six recovered, forty-eight terminated 
fatally, and twenty-nine were still under medical treatment, 





During the 20th and 21st inst., there oecurred in ‘Lokiyo 
8 new cases of cholera. Up to the latter date there had 
happened in the Ishikawa-jima prison 86 cases, of which 
37 proved fatal, 9 recovered, and 40 wore under treatment, 
In Kanagawa Ken 408 cases had been reported up to the 
17th instant. Of these 66 recovered, 264 terminated fatally, 
and 78 were under treatment. From these figures it is 
apparent that, although the disease so far has not been 
very widely dissominated, is of exceptional virulence in 
character ; and hence the greater necessity for all possible 
precaution. 





As may be seen by our passenger list, Messrs, Yanagi- 
wara and Nagaoka, the Japaneso Ministers to the Courts 
of St. Petersburg and the Haguo respectively, returned by 
the French steamer Menzaleh yesterday. 


The proposed new tramway iu Tokio is to be commenced 
on the 26th instant. 





The Russian cruiser Africa, flying the flag of Admiral 
Aslambegoff, arrived yesterday morning at nine o'clock, 
from Kobe, and exchanged the customary salutes with the 
fort aud the men-of-war in harbour. 


On the evening of the 21st instant, Mr. Inouye, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, invited Mr. Young, U.S. Minister to 
Peking, to his official residence ton banquet. His LExcel- 
lency Iwakura, Third Minister of State, Mr. Yoshida, 
Minister to Washington, and about ten other distinguished 
officials were present. We Jearn that Mr. Young will 
attend at the evening party which Admiral Kawamura, 
Miuister of the Navy, gives on Saturday next. 





The Choya Shimbun, which has been suspended by order 
of the. Chief of the Metropolitan Police, was permitted to 
reappear yesterday, 





Mr. Yamaoka Tetsutaro, Assistant Vice-Minister of the 
Imperin! Household Department, who, as was reported, 
las tendered his resignation several times, was at last 
relieved from his office on the 22nd instant. The same 
day Mr. Ando Sokumei, who had been appointed one of tho 
Chief Secretaries of the Judicial Department only the 
previous day, was gazetted Superintendent of the 10th 
Bureau of that office. 





The Hochi Shimbun says that, as cholera is spreading in 
Yokosuka more and more, people there are in great anxiety, 
and many.of them are moving to other places. All the men- 
of-war have been sent away, while their officers were even 
forbidden from talking with the people there during the 
prevalence of the cpidemic. Some days ago a certain 
officer having inadvertently infringed this prohibition, was 
subjected to a fine which his fellow-funetionaries had pre- 
viously decided upon, by mutual consent, should be inflict- 
for such infringement. 





The Choya Shimbun publishes a correspondence to the 
effect that of late public political lectures Lave been so 
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very prevalent in Osaka, that petiy story-tellers have found 
themselves deprived of much of their usual gains. There- 
fore with the view of depreciating such oration, the pro- 
prietors of story-telling halls have held various conferences 


and finally have come to the conclusion to petition the local 


authorities to impose a tax upon political orators. This 
resolution was carried out, and the Fucho is said to be about 
to submit it to the local assembly as worth consideration. 


ee 


A man who has lately returned to Tokiyo from Korea 
supplies the Hochi Shimbun with the following narrative :— 
The following foreign men-of-war lately arrived at the port 
of Jinsen :—Two American, three British, one French, five 
Chinese (one of which was an iron-clad) ; making a total of 
twelve, including the Japanese man-of-war Jwaki Kan. All 
but the French, left in the morning of the 8th instant, Of 
the personnel on board the Jwaki Kan, Mr. Soyedna, a first 
elass clerk of the Foreign Department, was to return to 
Jinsen afler a two weeks’ stay at Fusan. When the 
aforesaid ships entered into the harbour of Jinsen the event 
cnused a great pavic among the Koreans and deeming that 
some strife must be impending all the old men, women and 
children concealed themselves iu the mountains some twenty- 
five or fifty miles distant, leaving their houses under the care 
of a few young men, At Seibuppo, in the port, two booths 
each six yards long and twelve yards wide, were hastily 
erected at a place in which to conclude the treaty. There 
was a rumour that negotiations wero held with various for- 
cign Envoys at Soul; but this was untrne, inasmuch as 
none of them, with the exception of those from China, were 
allowed to proceed to the Korean capital. However, Kin 
Koshia and Cho Samban, the Reception Committee, gave 
courteous entertainments to all the alien ambassadors. On 
the day of the traveller’s departure, Messrs. Hanabusa and 
Koddo, Japanese Minister and Consul, and their party were 
stopping in the Kessuzkwan hall. As it is both narrow and 
dirty, they naturally have experienced much inconvenience. 
Some time ago they hoisted up a Japanese national flag in 
the premises. This was new to the eyes of the natives, 
many of whom therefore purposely came to see it. As the 
Koreans would not sell any provisions to the Westerners 
the foreign ships were more or less hard pressed there during 
their stay. 


YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 











The sixth meeting of the Board was held on the 9th inst, 
nt 10 a.m. The Governor of Kanagawa fen, President, in 
the chair. 

The President informed the meeting that the inspection 
of the steamers at Yokosuka had been discontinued by 
notification No. 106, A, issued on the prev ous day ; al..o 
that Dr. Geerts, and Messrs. Ounka and Furuya had gone 
the previous afternoon to Yokosuka, to take care of the 
water-supply, and other measures which might seem neces- 
sary under the present circumstances. As Dr. Geerts had 
returned last night at 9 p.m. from Yokosuka, he would be 
able to give some information, which was as follows :— 

I.—REPORT OF WHAT HAD BEEN FOUND IN YOKOSUKA, 

Dr. Geerts stated that there had been on the 8th June up to 7 
p.m. one extra case of cholera at Yokosuka, making, with the 
former 11 cares, a total of 12 cases. These 12 cases are as yet con- 
fined to two streets,—the dirtiest streets of Yokosuka. The cum- 
mittee, accomparied by the Gun-cho, had immediately visited the 
Director of the Arsenal, in order to request his cooperation in 
carrying oat sanite 7 measures, especially a better water-supply. 
The director hai gone that same day tothe Admiralty at Yokohama, 
in order to co:isult about the hygienic measures which could be 
tnken to prevent the cholera getting bold of Yokosuka. ‘The vice- 
directors tostificd however the willingness of the Naval Departmeat 


to aid in this matter as much as possible. — 

As tothe possibility of having water distilled by the wnen-of-war 
iu harbour, the Committee found that three Japanese men-of-war 
had left Yokosuka two days previous for a cruise in the Totomi- 


Nada, and two others weuld leave the following day, all with tho | 
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object of evading the cholera. At present there were therefore no 
means of having enough water distilled for the whole population 
at Yokosuka. The Committee then ordered the Gun-cho :-— 

1.— That for the momeunt.all the wells of the houses where cholera 
had been found should be at’ once rigorously closed. 

2.—To prohibit also the use of the water of those wells which 
were found unfit for use at the inspection of 1879. 

3.—To provide drinking water from wells situated on the Uraga- 
road, ard which were found to contain good water. 

4.--'l'o add, if this quantity was insufficient, water from a hill 
near Naya-ura. 

5.—To await further orders, after the governor should have com- 
municated with the Admiralty at Yokohama, about the possibility 
of distilling water at the arsenal itself, as to which point the vice- 
directors were unable to decide. 

6.—I then left Messrs. Onaka and Furuya, accompanied by Mr. 
Oguchi, an assistant at the Laboratory, and an official of the Ken- 
cho, in charge of the carrying out of the above points, and returned 
myself to Yokohama, in order to be able to attend the meeting of 
the Board on the 9th. ‘The director of the arsenal, Mr. Watanabe, 
had afterwards kindly consented to supply daily 19 tons of water 
from the aqueduct to the population, as he now uses other water 
for the engines. 

Although we were chiefly instructed with a view tothe water 
supply, we gave some advice for preventing hotels, or rather lodg- 
ing-lhouses, at Yokosuka from being overcrowded with guests. 
This was done because four of the above 12 cases had been found in 
one and the same hotel, where 25 workmen were lodged in far too 
small a space. 

I1—The President brought forward the following 
proposal : 

‘“‘ Many cases of cholera having occurred among the tea-firers, it 
is desirable that disinfectants should be used in closets attached to 
tea-firing establishments.” 

Dr. Beukema asked whether the carrying out of this 
proposal would be possible, and whether it would not be 
uecessary first to ask the permission ef the owners of for- 
eign compounds to perfurm the disinfection in case of 


necessity. 


Dr. Wheeler affirmed that in a number of these es- 
tnblishments, disinfectants were already used on his private 
advice, the owners being quite willing to protect them- 
selves ns much as possible. In casos of cholera occurring, 
n more thorongh disinfection would no doul.t be necessary, 
and could then be carried out under the supervision of the 
Board. 

After some questions being asked by several members og 
to the members of the Board being authorized to perform 
such a task in the compounds of foreigners, the President 
informed the meeting that the Board of Consuls had not 
only expressed its willingness to co-operate with tho Board 
of Health, but had even suggested to him the desirability 
of such a Board being crented in Yokohama in the samo 
manner as this was done three years ago. As the Consuls 
had however no power to enforce the regulations or actions 
taken by the Board of Health on their subjects, the mem- 
bers could only act us advisers to the owners of compounds 
in the foreign settlement, pointing out to them the pre- 
cautions and repressive measures whiel were necessary ac- 
cording to the circumstances. 

Dr. Geerts regretted thatthe peculiar situation of foreign- 
ers in this settlement,—each of them being under his own 
jurisdiction, without the consuls having tho necessary powers 
of enforcing the observance of the first sanitary rules or 
even municipal regulations on such of their subjects ag 
would be unwilling to comply with the advice of the 
Board—should form a hindrance to the praiseworthy efforts 
of the Japanese Government to stamp out the epidemic at 
this moment, when it is still in its infancy. He agreed 
perfectly with the propos! as to the desirability of the 
closets of the tea-firing places being looked after, for indeed 
these places,—some of them having several hundred persons 
confined ina relatively narrow space,—inay become hot- 
beds of the disease, and it would be more than ridiculous to 
contend that a regular sanitary supervision by well quali- 
fied men would not be necessary under the prasent circum- 
stauces. He did not think that any owner of theso tea-fir- 
ing compounds svould object to the Board taking care of 
this matter and thus preventing, as much as was in its 
power to do, a further spread of tho disenso. 

‘The above proposal wes then adopted unanimously. 

1I.—The President invited discussion on the following 
proposal : 

“Tt is proposed that, when a case of cholera occurs in 
the foreign settlement, a placard showing the nature of the 
disense should be pasted up in front of the house.” 


Dr. Beukema was not sure whether forciguers would not 
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dislike such n mensure, and asked whether it would not be 
better to defer it until the relations of the Board of Health 
with the Consular Board had beet duly arranged, and had 
obtained official sanction. 

Mr. Watanabe and Dr. Gutschow proposed to change 
the expression “it is proposed ” into “ it is desirable.” 

Dr. Beukemn stated that he agreed to the proposal, if 
the alteration suggested were made. 

After some further discussion, in which Messrs. Walta- 
nabe, Miyajima, Wheeler, and Gutschow took part, as to 
enforcing the above rule for Japanese residing in the foreign 
settlement, and for those foreigners whoare under Japanese 
jurisdiction. the amended proposal was carried. 

1V.—The President brought forward the following :— 

“When any case of cholera occurs in the foreign settle- 
ment, it is desirable that the occupant of the house in which 
the cnse occurrad should communicate with the police at 
once.” 

The President explained that this seemed necessary in 
order to ensure speedy aid and thorough disinfection of the 
place where the case occurred. ‘There being no remarks 
on this article, it was adopted unanimously. 

V.—The following two points were suggested by Dr. 
Geerts :— ; 

“To provide that part of the town on the other side of 
Hovikawa-canal with aqueduct water, and to let the poor 
have it gratis. If necessary to nominate a special committee 
to investignte the matter moro fully.” 


The Presidont stated that this part of the town, compris- 
ing Hotomachi, Ishikawa, Karafto, and all the streets on 
the southern side of the canal, numbered 10,367 houses, 
with 25,146 inhabitants, exclusive of temporary travellers. 

Dr. Miyajima remarked that, although the proposition 
was a very good one, it would not have much effect just 
now, and scarcely would repay the expenses attached to it, 
because there had been already some cholera cases even iv 
those streots where the aqueduct water was nsed. 

Dr. Beukema wished to be informed about the manner 
in which it was proposed to distribute the water in the 
houses, and also whether there would be any technical 
difficulties in carrying out the proposed measure. 

Mr. Watanabe asked whether Dr. Geerts considered the 
water at present supplied to this part of the town of inferior 
quality, and whether analysis had proved the superiority of 
the nqueduct water over the water at Ishikawa. 

Dr. Gutschow contended that the objection made by Dr. 
Miyajima was of no value, and contrary to the experience 
made in all parts of the world ; where the epidemic of 
cholera had subsided, and had been lessened in number 
after good aqueduct water had been supplied to the in- 
habitants instead of the water of wells, which was often of 
bad quality. If such an objection should havo a true 
ground, it would be useless to enforce cleanliness as 
a®means of preventiug the spread of cholera, because there 
were always found, daring epidemics, some cases to 
occur in clean places. He considered it a matter of the 
greatest importance and of primary necessity to provide 
the town with good water only, the quality of which 
might be relied upon. 

Dr. Geerts answered the questions made by the former 
gentleman, in stating that he proposed to take the water 
from the aqueduct at one of the large square boxes near 
the railway station, to connect a tube with this box, to fill 
the boats with water, carry it along the canal by the boats 
aud further by means of pails to the different houses. The 
distance is not great and no serious difficulties exist. As to 
the quality of the water of the aqueduct, he wished to re- 
fer to the analysis made of it in the Beuten Laboratory, 
and published in Vol. VIL of the Trans. Asiatic Society 
1879, p. 222, and in tho minutes of the 13th meeting of 
the Yokohama Board of Health, held on the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1879. These analyses have fully proved the water 
of the aqueduct to be of execptionally good quality, 
free from any pollution by sewage, although it is not al- 
ways perfectly clear on account of some harmless particles 
of sand and clay from the river bed being suspended in the 
same. ‘Lhe water is better and far safer, as to chances 
of pollations, Gran the Ishikawa water, Leeause the hill 
water at the latter place has to run through the village 
to Ishiknwa, now infected with cholera, before it 
is taken into the boats, The part of the town on the other 
wide of the canal does uot contwiu—as is a well kuown fact 
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—one single well of drinkable water. It costs no more 
trouble to tuke the drinking water from the aqueduct, than 
it would canse if taken, as is done at present, at various 
places at Ishikawa. As tothe quantity of water which 
can be provided for by the aqueduct, calculation has shown 
that the water could provide the whole town of Yokohama 
the foreign settlement included, with pure, drinkable water, 
if pipes were laid in these parts. Now only a small part 
of the town has distribution pipes connected with the 
main, and we sec in fact tons of pure water, fit for drink, 
running at Benten into the sea, while a large part of Yoko- 
hamn is wholly void of any drinkable water. In 1879 he 
had shown, together with Mr. Mita, the engineer at the 
Kencho, the great desirablity of laying pipes in all the 
streets and in thé foreign settlement, but nothing had been 
done in the matter, notwithstanding its great importance, 
for a popniation of more than 25,000 persons were at 
present wholly devoid of good water, and obliged to buy 
water from water sellers. A very recent examination at 
the Laboratory of some samples of water sold by these 
water sellers had proved four of them to contain living 
insects visible with the naked eye. He repeated, therefore, 
that the acqueduct water is the best aud purest water which 
ean be got in Yokohama, and it is, if taken at the main- 
pipe near the station, the water which is the least liable to 
infection of all water in this place. He wished therefore 
either the Kencho officials to take the matter in hand, or to 
force the water sellers to take their supply of water from 
the aqueduct, and from the aqueduct only, 

Dr. Beukema wished to know the reason why the 
aqueduct water was running away into the sea, without 
being taken advantage of by the population. He thought 
also there were many reasons to consider the aqueduct- 
water the best, and he proposed to have a Committee 
nominated by this Board in order to investigate more fully 
the technical and financiaksides of the question. 

Dr. Wheeler proposed also, as it was a difficult matter, 
to nominate a committee for investigating the details. 

The President said that he did not know why the water 
was running away into the sea, but thought that the ex- 
penses of laying pipes was the reason. 

Dr. Geerts thought it wholly superfluous to have again 
a Committee nominated at this Board, as the matter had 
been fully and scientifically investigated by the Board of 
Health in 1879, and because nobody had proved that the 
conclusions of that committee, which considered the aque- 
duct water to bo very pure, and to exist in such a quantity 
that it could provide the whole of Yokoliama, were in any 
way besides the truth. ‘The only question was the finan- 
cial one, and as this was a matter for the Kencho officials 
to consider, he could not go in for such an investigation, nl- 
{hough a rough calculation had shown him that the cost of 
providing the people at the other side of the canal with 
aqueduct water was by no means so heavy as to be insur- 
mountable, especially as they could let the people who can 
pay, pay for it, as they do now for the water brought to 
them by the water-sellers, 

Mr. Shirane, the Director of the Sanitary Bureau, asked 
whether the intention was to let the water-scllers take the 
water from the aqueduct only; as the places where they 
tuke it from at present are not without danger. 

Dr. Geerts : Exactly. 

The President thought the matter sufficiently discussed 
to put to the vote whether a committee should be nominat- 
ed, and secondly the original proposal of Dr. Geerts, 
leaving out the term of “ gratis to the poor,’ there having 
already been a resolution to that effect. 

The nomination of a committee was cancelled by the 
vote, and the resolution of supplying the town on the 
other side of the canal with aqueduct water only, adopted 
by a majority of votes. 

I.—To nominate three committees of the Board, who 
will give their attention to three sections of the European 
settlement, vin: @, the Western Bluff: 4, the LEastern 
Bluth: c, the Settlement. 

These committees will be in readiness to give timely aid 
to any case of cholera which may happen in the Settlement 
or on the Bluff. It was prepesed to have for cach section 
a, b, c, one forcign physician ; one Japanese physician ; cua 
officer of the Kencho sanitary bureau. 

Dr. Miyajima was of opinion that it was uscle:s nomin- 
ating the committees proposed, as the Board could not en- 
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force in the settlement any preventive measures which were 
considered necessary. 

Dr. Urai expressed the same opinion, the Board having 
evidently no authority to enforce its decisions in the settle- 
ment. 

Dr. Geerts statod that it was certniuly to bo regretted 
that the present treaties do not make any provisions for the 
proper observance of sanitary measures throughout the 
open ports in Japan, as it was tiot from the more educated 
foreigners that difficulties would arise, but with those who 
belong to the less educated classes, and whose habits were, 
ns nrule, far less clean. But as wo did not make the trea- 
tics ourselves, and cannotalter them either, we must simply 
respect them as long as they were in force. It would be 
on our part inhuman not to include the foreign settlement 
in our Jabours, and so much the more so, ns the foreign 
Consuls had even requested a Board of Health being form- 
ed to tnke care of the settlement. 

Mr. Watanabe supported the proposal, as the Board bad 
alrendy adopted a resolution whereby the occupants of 
foreign houses were requested to give notice to the police 
at once, of any cnse of cholera occurring iu their com- 
pounds. 

Dr. Gulschow also supported the proposal as being a 
proper one. If foreigners asked our nid, then he supposed 
that they would accept our recommendations, 

On being put to the vote, the proposal was adopted, and 
it was decided that Drs. Gutschow aud Urai, act for the 
Western Bluff; Drs. Benkewa and Miyajima, for the 
Eastern Bluff ; and Drs. Wheeler and Kondo, for tho set- 
tlement. 

The meeting was closed at 1 p.m. 





The seventh meeting of the above Board was held on the 
15th June, at 10 am., the Governor of Kanagawa fen, 
President, in the chair. 

The President informed the meeting that the three resolu- 
tions of the Board regarding the use of disinfectants in the 
closets attached to the tea-firing establishments, the posting 
of a paper indicating the nature of the disease at the front 
of the houses in the Settlement where cholera cases occurred, 
and the communication to the police, by the occupant of a 
house, of any case of cholera which might happen to occur 
on his compound, had been duly communicated by the 
Governor to the foreign Consuls. 

The Prestdent further requested the members to discuss 
the proposal of Dr. Gecrts regarding the appointment of 
three committces of this Board, with the object of inspecting 
and reporting upon the sanitary condition—1, of the tea- 
firing places in the settlement; 2, on the condition of those 
streets, where cholera cases are now found in large numbers ; 
and 3, on the theatres, manulactories in the native town 
where many persons are daily engaged at work, public places 
of amusement, etc. 

Mr. Shirane, of the Sanitary Bureau, thought it better to 
report beforehand the steps taken by the lucal Sanitary 
Bureau to this effect. Adopted. 

I.—Summary of the report of the local Sanitary Bureau 
as to the manner in which the measures for prevention and 
repression are carried out, 

At present the town is divided, to this effect, into’ five 
sections, cach of them with the following sanitary officers :-— 

A.—Honcho and twenty other streets, comprising the 
foreign settlement: Three temporary Sanitary Commissioners 
(Ken-yei-iin); eleven temporary Sanitary Officers (IKen- 
yeki-gakari) ; six perinanent Sanitary Committee-men (Yei- 
sci-iin); four workmen for cleaning and disinfecting ; four 
workmen for conveying the alvine discharges of cholera 
patients to the cremation ground, 

B.—Motomachi and four other streets, including the Blaff 
Settlement; Two temporary Sanitary Commissioners 5 six 
ald weaned Sanitary Officers; three permanent Sanitary 
Cominitec-inen ; four workmen for cleaning and disinfecting ; 
four workinen {Uy 2 : o? 

conte to th,» Conveying the alvine discharges of cholera 
patients to the cremat ] 

6 Citas nation ground, 
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ponrry Sanitary Officers; four permanent Sanitary Com- 
mittee-men ; four workmen for cleaning and disinfecting pur- 
poses ; ten workmen for conveying cholera discharges to the 
cremation gronnd, 

E.—You-gao-cho, and twelve other streets:—Two tem- 
porary Sanitary Commissioners; seven temporary Sanitary 
Officers; two permanent Sanitary Committee-men; four 
workmen for cleaning and disinfecting. 

In this section workmen required fur conveying excreta of 
patients to the burial grounds may at once be had. 

The above officers are charged with the following 
duties :— 

1—To go round in the streets looking after the condition 
of the drains, closets, refuse-boxes, and garbage. If any- 
thing is found to be in ‘a filthy state, they are to urge the 
persons concerned to clean the same. 

2—To clean and to apply disinfectants in the public 
closets. 

- 8—To inspect from time to time closets attached to the 
theatres, hotels, nagayas and other public places, and to 
make use of disinfectants, if it be found that they are not 
sufficiently cared for. 

4—On receipt of the report of a new case of cholera or of 
death by cholera, one sanitary commissioner, one temporary 
and one permanent sanitary officer, shall at once visit the 
house wherein the case occurs, and then take the measures 
prescribed by the existing regulations. 

d—These officers order the discharges of the patients to 
be conveyed to the cremation ground at Kubo-yama. 

6—One police officer has to accompany the workmen who 
earry the alvi:e discharges and the dead bodies of cholera 
patients to Kubosyama. 


Tue Hospital FoR CHOLERA PATIENTS. 


The Cholera Hospital at Ishikawa was visited daily by Dr. 
Beukema. The following staff was attached to the same :— 

One sanitary commissioner, one sanitary officer, two police- 
men, three physicians, ten nurses, three servants, two washer- 
men, four workmen. 

On a patient entering the Hospital, the attending physician 
will at once examine his state, and cause the patient to be 
bronght to one of the wards according to the severity of the 
case, 

If convalescent, the patients are to be removed to the 
eapecial ward for convalescent cases, and if wholly recovered 
they may leave the hospital after their dresses and other 
properties have been disinfected in their presence. 

If death occurs, the relatives are to be informed of the fact 
as soon as possible, and subsequently the bodies are to be 
removed to Kubo-yama, after disinfection of the same has 
tuken place, The vomited matter and excreta of the patient 
are burnt in a fixed place. Such articles as are found in close 
contact with the patients at their own houses (before being 
removed to the hospital) are to be forwarded by the Sanitary 
Commissioners to the disinfecting place close to the hospital, 
where they are to be cleaned and disinfected. 

The workmen carry the patients to the hospital, and 
members of the family of the patients who wish to visit 
them at the hospital are only allowed to leave the hospital 
after being disinfected. 


THe CREMATION GRounpD aT KupoyaMa. 


To this place there are attached now one sanitary com: 
mittce-man, one policeman, two workmen. 

The dead bodies of cholera patients, as well as the articles 
which were in close contact with them, and the alvine dis- 
charges are to be subjected to careful cremation, giving 
attention that none of these substances are ecattcred. 

The workmen who carry the bodies, and the policemen 
accompanying them, are ‘each time disinfected before they 
leave the place again, 

OnservaTioN Posts aT THE Raitway StTaTIONS AND 
THE HaroBas. 


At the Yokohama Stations are stationed for this purpose 
two physicians and one policeman, At the Western and 
New Hatoba, two physicians and one policeman; at the 
railway station at Managawa, two physicians and one 
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food kept for sale, both at the stores and by peddlers walking 
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c.—The Committee to inapect the theatres, manufactories 


through the town, and all such food as is deemed by them Jin the native town, and places of public amusement where 


to be of bad quality is to be destroyed. 

II.—Mr. Kurusu thought that, as the matter of inspection 
was now already done by the officials of the local sanitary 
bureau, it seemed rather superfluous to nominate special 
committees of the Board of Health to perform analogous 
duties. 

The draftsman, Mr. Noito, assured the meeting that all 
the above measures were now being duly carried out, and 
instructions had been given to be careful in the matter. 

Mr. Kurusu asked whether Dr. Geerts thought it necessary 
to maintain his proposal after the report given by the local 
sanitary bureau. 

Dr. Geerts assured the members that the Kencho officials 
were certainly to be praised for the good will shown in their 
united efforts to stamp out the cholera at Yokohama, but as 
he had still found in several streets go much filth and want 
of cleanliness, especially with the lower classes, he thought 
it of the greatest importance that the Board should give its 
aid also in promoting the cleanliness of the town, because 
that formed in fact one of the best and surest means of 
prevention against cholera. The aid of the Board would 
moreover, serve as a moral support to the sanitary officers in 
charge. 

Mr. Kurusu being satisfied with this explanation, sup- 
ported the proposal. 

Mr. Shirane considered the duties of the Board not to be 
of an executive character, but merely for advising and draft- 
ing new regulations. He said that the carrying out of the 
measure proposed by the Board belonged to the duties of the 
Jocal Sanitary Bureau; and therefore he was against the 
proposal. 

Mr. Kurusu was of opinion that an inspection 1” loco 
belonged to the legitimate functions of the Board, as the 
members would not otherwise be in a position to recommend 
any ameliorations or new measures to be taken. 

Mr. Watanabe assured the meeting that the policemen 
were closely watching the condition of the streets, and 
ordered any accumulation of filth to be immediately removed. 
He was therefore opposed to the proposal. 

Dr. Gutschow considered that the Board of Health must 
necessarily have a certain amount of control over the local 
sanitary officers. He did not doubt their good will; but he 
had proofs of the regulations not being at all strictly car- 
ried out. If the Board should not possess a certain amount 
of control, then there would not be any reason for its ex- 
istence. 

Dr. Miyajima wished to be informed] whether it would be 
possible to inspect the tea-firing places in the foreign settle- 
ment, and asked also for information about the cost such 
an inspection would cause. 


Dr. Geerts stated that he proposed the measures on ac- 
count of these tea-firing establishments being places where 
daily 200 to 800 people of the poorer classes assemble under 
one roof, and leave their dirt and excreta. He considered it 
his duty, as a member of the Board, to advise such steps as 
may prevent any outbreak of cholera in these places. As to 
the political side of the question, he did not wish to consider 
this here, and left that to the Governor to- decide ; but as to 
the question of its usefuless, he was of opinion that not one 
foreign firm would be likely to refuse advice. On the con- 
trary, he felt asstred that they would greatly approve of the 
efforts that had been taken against a common enemy. 

Dr. Miyajima wished to support the proposal, as being a 
useful and practical one. 

The President stated that, as he had put the subject for 
discussion on the order of the day, it was unnecessary to 
make here any definition as to the functions of the Boards 
every proposal was a matter for consideration by the Board 
as soon as It was brought forward by him. 

After some discussion, the proposal was adopted by seven 
votes against three, and the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed :— 

a.—The Committee to inspect the tea-firing places of the 
settlement and their sanitary condition, and to report on the 
ameliorations which could be made.—Drs, Geerts and 
Wheeler, and one officer of the Laboratory. 

b.—The Commiltce to inspect the streets where new 
cholera cases have been found, and to report on the condition 
of these streets—Dr, Gutschow, Mr. Watanabe, and one 
JKencho officer, 
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many people are gathered, with the object to report on their 
condition and to indicate necessary ameliorations,—Dr. 
Beukema, and Mr. Onaka of the Laboratory. 

III.—The President invited the opinion of the members 
on the following draft notification to the magistrates of 
Yokohama, and of the districts Kuraki-gori and Miura-gori, 
of Kanagawa sen, and to the Headmen in these divisions. 

“Wherens epidemic cholera is now spreading in several 
parts of this Ken, every endeavour is being made to check 
its progress. It is considered highly dangerous now to hold 
religious festivals, inasmuch as Jarge numbers of people as- 
semble and come into contact with persons from placea 
infected with the disease. Excesses and intemperance, which 
are always allied with such festivals, tend to promote the 
spread of the disease. You are therefore hereby ordered to 
inform the people throughout your respective divisions to 
defer, as far as possible, holding such festivals for the pre- 
sent.’ 

After some discussion as to the wording of this draft, it 
was unanimously adopted. 


The 8th meeting of this Board was held on the 6th June, 
at 0.30 a.m., the Governor of Kanagawa fen, President, 
in the chair. 

The President stated that, from the commencement of the 
epidemic at the end of April up to the 15th June inclusive, 
there had been in Kanagawa fez in all 374 cases of cholera. 
Of this number there were 232 deaths, giving thus a mort- 
ality of 62 per cent. 

I.—The President further brought forward to the meeting 
the following proposal, made by Dr. Miyajima, “ to raise the 
level of the water in the Yokohama aqueduct, so as to prevent 
the draining of slop-water into the wells.” 

Dr. Buckema wished to be informed by the officers of the 
engineering bureau whether they thought such a raising of 
the water-line possible from a technical point of view, and 
without causing too much cost and time. 

Mr. Mita, the engineer of the Kencho, replied that the 
quantity of water which the present aqueduct carried to 
Yokohama was amply sufficient for a population of 60,000 
persons. It would be possible, if the aqueduct had iron pipes, 
to raise the water even 20 feet, but with the present wooden 
pipes, which were not laid with a view to more pressure, it 
would not be possible to raise.the water even 2 or 3 feet, un- 
less the pipes were repaired in several places. 


Drs. Gutschow and Wheeler, although recognizing the 
object of the proposal to be a good one, were also of opinion 
that the present tubes would not be water-tight enough to 
stand a pressure of two feet more. Moreover, they feared 
that here and there some overflow of water out of the wells 
may have taken place, and caused the drain-water to enter by 
infiltration into the wells, 

Dr. Miyajima wished to prevent any overflow, and only to 
raise the water-line to some extent. 

Dr. Geerts was of opinion that Dr. Miyajima’s proposal 
did not go far enough. It wasa pity that the pure water 
brought to Yokohama by the aqueduct was not made use of 
in a proper manner, analysis having proved that the water 
was very pure, and free even from the smallest trace of 
pollution, its only (slight) fault being, that there were some 
small clay and sand particles from the river bed suspended 
in the same, which were however harmless, and easily 
removed by duration or by standing for a few hours. He 
should therefore request Dr. Miyajima to alter his proposal 
in such a manner that :— 

‘** This Board adopts the desirability of providing the whole town 
of Yokohama, the foreign settlement included, with aqueduct 
water, and that it strongly recommended the municipality: to re- 
construct and to prolong the ayueduct in a thorough manner, this 
being one of the most important matters relating to the health of 
this town.” 

Dr. Miyajima would be glad to change his original pro- 
posal unto the more thorough one of Dr. Geerts. 

Messrs. Shirane, Onaka, and other members, also expressed 
their approval of a thorough and complete distribution of 
aqueduct water throughout the whole town. 

Dr, Wheeler asked whether there would not be any possi- 
bility of creating a joint stock company in order to have the 
matter done in a thorough way; he felt sure that many 
forgiguers would be glad tg take shares in such an enter- 
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prise, if properly carried out ; and, if a water rale were levied, 
there should not be any difficulty in mecting the expenses 
attached to the matter. 

Mr. Kurusu requested that a memorial sent in by him 
and others a long time ago as to the desirability of re- 
construction and prolongation of the aqueduct should be 
added to the present proposal, if it be adopted. 

Lhe President brought Dr. Miyajima’s proposal, as amend- 
ed by Dr. Geerts, to the vote. Adopted unanimously. 

I1.—The President now brought before the meeting the 
secon of Mr. Miyajima’s proposals: “To order private 
drain-pipes being connected everywhere with the main drain- 
sewer now in course of construction in several streets of 
Yokohama.” | 

Dr. Miyajima explained that many persons, notwithstand- 
ing the main drain-sewer being finished, refused to connect 
their house-drains with the same; for instance, in the streets 
Kitanaka-dori and Motohama-cho there are bad drains, not 
connected with the main-sewer, and causing by their overflow 
the road to be flooded, impeding passage, emitting foul smells, 
and causing pollution of the wells. 

Dr. Beukema suggested whether it would not be better to 
await the report of the committee appointed for the inspec- 
tion of those streets where cholera prevails, before discussing 
this subject. 

Dr. Geerta observed that the matter of drainage had been 
fully investigated three years ago by the Board, and it had 
then found nearly everywhere the drainage to be very imper- 
fect in lower Yokohama, as may be seen from the inspection 
reports of 20th October, 1.879, and of Ist December, 1879. 
When the municipality had now commenced to construct 
some kind of main drain-sewers throughout the town, ib was 
of course absolutely necessary that all house drains Should 
be connected with the same, as otherwise the main sewer 
would be of no use. He stated that in most foreign towns 
the owners of houses were under obligation to connect, at 
their own expense, the house drains with the main sewer, 
aud he asked whether it would not be possible to do the 
same thing here ? 

Mr. Furuya did not wish the house drains to be connect- 
ed with the main drain at the expense ef the municipality. 
He wished the expenses to be borne by the landlords, and 
that the renters of houses be obliged to keep them clean 
and in good order, If the house drains were not connected 
with the main sewer within a certain fixed time, he should 
wish that it be done by the local authorities at the expense 
of the owners, . 

Dr. Miyajima supported this amendment to his own pro- 
posal, as his sole object was a proper and quick removal of 
slop-water. ~ 


Dr. Gutschow expressed his opinion that the proposal for 
forcibly connecting the house drains with the main sewers, 
although good in itself, did not go far enough. There 
are, for instance, several other technical points to be 
observed in establishing a proper system of drainage and 
removal of slups, such as trapping and ventilating, and 
flushing of drains, Ile would, therefore, propose to do 
with this proposal in the same way as with the question of 
the aqueduct, and to have jthis Board only “to recommend 
to the municipality a thorough revision and installation of 
the system of drainage in Yokohama.” 

Mr. Mita, the engineer in charge, explained that a more 
perfect system of drainage and removal of slop-water, such 
as proposed by Dr. Gutschow, had been submitted by the 
Keucho to the local assembly two years ago, but this plan 
had not been adopted by the assembly on account of its 
great cost. The present system, which was now in course of 
construction and partially fiuished, was a sort of compromise 
between the old Japanese system and the more perfect water- 
carringe-systein, Le assured the members that the present 
system was much better than the old wooden gutters, but 
not as good as the one he himself should have wished to be 
adopted by the municipality. 

Dr. Geerts suusested that we could combine both pro. 
posals, Although he regretted also that the municipality 
had not been found willing to adopt the more perfect plan 
submitted by Mr. Mita, and had contented itself with a sort 
of mixed system, that although it was better than the 
wooden gutters, was far from being an efficient one. He 
considered it necessary for the moment to connect house 
dinins with the main pipes which were already laid in 
acveral sGrueta, At the same time the Board could express 
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its opinion that a better system of drainage was still a desir- 
able matter for Yokohama. 

After some further discussion between various members, 
the President brought to the vote the proposal of Dr. Miya- 
jima, with the amendment of Mr. Furuya, as follows: 

‘The Board considers it necessary that instructions be given to 
the owners of houses to connect their house drains, at their own 
expense, with the main drain lately constructed, and still in course 
of completion. In cases of neglect, after a certain fixed time, the 
conueching will be done by the local authorities at the expense of 

e@ owners. 


Adopted. 

The President then put to the vote,—Dr. Gutschow’s 
proposal to the following effect :— 

‘* As there are many details, and technical and financial questions 
connected with a proper system of drainage in the town of Yoko- 
hama, the Board declines to discuss this matter further at the pre- 
sent moment, but recommends it strongly to the consideration of 
the local authorities and of the municipality.” 

Adopted unanimously. 

III.—The President informed the mecting that a case of 
cholera had just been reported to the Kencho, as having 
occurred in the Minatoza theatre in Yokohama. He re- 
quested the members to discuss whether they should now 
put in force the proposal made at a former mecting to for- 
bid any further representations being given during the 
epidemic. 

Mr. Furuya begged to be informed whether it wasa 
performer or a visitor to thu theatre who fell sick. Although 
he was at the former mecting against closing the theatres 
for that moment, he should now like to forbid any further 
representation, on account of a ease of cholera having 
occurred, ? 

Dr. Wheeler asked whether the report had been made by 
a duly qualified physician, so that they might rely upon the 
ease being one of true cholera. 

Mr, Shimane stated that the report had been made to 
the local Sanitary Bureau by a practising physician. 

Mr. Kurusu supported the motion of shutting up the 
theatre at once. 

Dr. Gutschow did not think it just and equitable to close 
up now that special theatre, because one person fell ill there. 
They should send some officers to cleanse and disinfect the 
place. Up to the present we had a medium of 7 to 10 new 
eases daily in Yokohaina, su that the epidemic could not yet 
be called a severe one. He feared that closing all the 
theatres would perhaps cause much irritation and discontent, 
whilet it seemed unjust to close only one and leave the 
Only in case the epidemic should grow worse 
he should advise to shut up all places of public amusement 
without distinction. 

Dr. Geerts said that it was of conrse prudent and wise, 
from a hygienic point of view, now to avoid large gatherings 
of people coming from different quarters, and partly from 
infected places. There were, however, pecuniary interests 
involved in cloaing such places of public amusement, and he 
would therefore ask the President whether he thought it 
would cause much discontent if they were to put sucha 
measure in force at the present moment. 

The President did not think there would be many diffi- 
culties if that theatre was now closed, because its perfore 
mances were to end after a few days more. He now brought 
to the vote the proposal, “'To close the Minatoza theatre at 
once.”’ 

Adopted. 

The President now begged to bring forward the second 
motion of Mr. Kurusu, “To notify also other theatres and 
places of public amusement that they had to be closed at 
once, if a case of cholera should happeu in the same.” 

Dr. Miyajima and Mr. Watababe supported the motion. 

Mr. Watanabe supported the proposal, as it would induce 
the proprietors to look sharp after the cleanliness, and 
would cause the persons who sell food at these places to be 
more caréful. He did not believe that the measure would 
cause too much irritation. 

Messrs, Shirane and Yamada expressed the game opinion. 
Resolved to notify also all other places of public amusement 
of the above resolution. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one 
Mesangeries- Maritimes steamers, at noon, 


June 24, 1889.) 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FuribDAy, JUNE 16TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continnous line—max. & min. thermometers, 
Wiuskedsscbormteetecens represents velocity of wind. 
bivesdanasaesaessiewsscwcteretass percentage of humidity, 

Max. velocity of wind 19.0 miles per hour on Friday at 8 p.m, 
weer barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

e sea, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29-914 
inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29491 inches 
on Thursday at 2 p.m. f 

The highest temperature for the week was 81.1 on Thursday 
and the lowest was 6].2 on Friday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 82.0 and 
61.5 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2.464 inches against 
- 4.123 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PER GURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 23rd of June, 1882). 


PA 





| PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. 








| 
| A.M. | Noon. | Closing, 


—-—— 














1882 
Saturday ......... June 17 56 56 56 
Monday ....c.sceee 59 19 ae 6 se 
Tuesday seceorsss 5, 20 56745 555 555°, 
Wednesday ....... ,, 21 56 55% 5558, 
Thursday wc... 5, 22 55e5 55355 5555 
Viidey secionst 5 28-1 Dod | Bee | 5540 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By Sheriff Sprns, Glasgow. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JUNE 17TH, 
White: Black. 

1.—Q. takes Kt. 1.—B. takes Kt. 
2.—Q. takes P. ch. 2.—K. takes Q. 
3.—P. takes B. dis. ch, 3.—Kt. to Kt. aq. 
4,.—R. to R. 8, mates. 


Correct answers received from Omega and Tesa. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
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IN WARDS. 


June 18, Japanese steamer J/iogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 18, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vii Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

June 19, British steamer Gaclic, Hallett, 2,652, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

June 20, H. B. M.’s Sloop Daring, Captain F. J. J. Elliot, 940 tons, 
4-guns, 920 H.P., from Kobe. 

June 20, Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Franck, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 

June 21, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,145, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co, 

June 21, French Gunboat Lutin, Comd, Rouvier, 4-guns, from Na- 
gasaki vid Kobe. 
June 21, British steamer Venice, Beard, 1,273, from London via& 
Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 4 
June 21, H. B. M.’s Corvette Cleopatra, Captain Charles J, Vidal, 
2,385 tons, 2,300 H.P., from Hongkong. 

June 21, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 574, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 22, Japanese steamer Aumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
from Hongkong, Sugar and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 22, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, G.G. Clarke, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 22, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 23, Russian Cruiser Africa, Captain Alexeeff, 2,800 tons, 
l4-guns, from Kobe. 

June 23, French steamer /enzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

June 23, German schooner Benedicta, J, P. Jensen, 247, from Ta- 
kao, Sugar, to Kwong Chin Eng. 

June 23, Japanese steamer J'aganoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 23, Japanese barque Kiinokuni Maru, MacFarlane, 960, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vii Nagasaki -——Lieut. 
O. W. Favenhott, U.S.N,, Messrs. N. 'T. Suen, and Beale in cabin ; 
and thirteen Chinese in stecrege. 


Per French steamer Tanais for Hongkong :—H. I. H. Prince 
Arissugawa-no- Mya, Prince Maeda, Prince Sakurai, Mr. and Mrs, As- 
sano, Nagakoto, Mrs. Josinta, Messrs. Tanaka, M. Kata, K. Yama- 
moto, T’. Hagashi, T. Nissi, T. Hayashi, Ithiku, W. Heissi, 8S. Ishi- 
bashi, T. Katayama, M. Kanawo, Ishikawa, Rebbeck, N. Tanabe, 
Takamoura, J. Guibert, A. Taudet, and A. Jauney in cabin. 


Per British steamer (Gaelic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: 
—Messrs. Walter West, and J. Murphy in cabin ; and 1 Chinese in 
steerage. For San l’rancisco : 596 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Aworio Maru from Yokkaichi :—150 Jas 
panese in steerage, 
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Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and way 
Ports :—Mrs. Mullan and child, Miss Doty, Mons. B. Garnier, M. 
Macy, Messrs. Furgie, O. Reimers, Klien, Baunaman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hasada, Mr. Ikeda, Mr. Komai, Mr. and Mrs. Iwahashi, Messrs. 
Feulona, Bigelow, ©. D. Harman, Fookee, Kawada Kuchiro, J. 
Earl and Miss Lampert in cabin ;. 3 Europeans, 6 Chinese and 167 
Janauese in steerage. : 

er Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—Messrs: 
Horiya Joshiro and Heunishiji Masumi in cabin; and 56 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru from Hongkong :—Mr. 
E-sabhoy in cabin; 1 Chinese and 2 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tamaura Afaru from Kobe :—2 Europeans 
and 104 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :—Revd. J. 
Morris in cabin ; and 67 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Menzalch from Hongkong :—Messrs. Geslien, 
Nagaoka, Yamagiharo, Yoshida, Shiehl, Roaue, Benoit, J. de Ryke, 
Sisters Benjamin and Honorine. 


OUTWARDS. 


June 18, Japanese steamer Sharia Maru, Davidson, 524, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 18, French steamer 7Zanais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

June 21, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Muru, Kilgour, 908, for Ha- 
kodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 21, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 21, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,780, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and (General, despatched by M. B. 
Co. 

June 21, American barque C. A. ie pe Colcord, 680, for Victo- 
ria, Vancouvers’ Island, Ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & 


Co. ; ° 

June 21, American schooner Eliza, Taylor, 60, for Kobe, Ballast, 
despatched by J. D. Carroll & Co. 

June 22, H. B. M.'s despatch-vessel Vigilant, Captain Lindsay, 
ante the flag of Vice-Acmiral Willes, C.B.) 985 tons, 2-guna, 
1,815 H.P., for a pleasure cruse. 

June 23, British steamer Gaelic, Hallett, 2,652, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

June 23, Japanese steamer J'amaura Maru, Clarke, 558, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 23, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Davison, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 24, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 24, Swedish 3-masted schooner Maxnhem, Janson, 446, for Na- 

.  gasaki, Ballast, despatched by Chinese. 

June 24, German schooner Faugh Balaugh, Riite, 278, for Nagasaki, 

Ballast, despatched by Chinese. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer //irashima Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Master Higushi, Mr. and Mrs: Kawamura, Messrs. Fusiya, Durand, 
Seki, Arnold, Sutro, Kniffer, Tomioka, E. H. Tuska, Shimadzi, A, 
Bing, H. E. Amoore, Kato, Mori, W. Harold; C. E. Hill, C. Har- 
vey, C. Taylor, A. Lewis, and Serruys in cabin ; and-1 European in 
stecrage, 

Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :—For Liverpool : 
Messrs. E. H. Nathan, John Milne, C. W: Hodson, Mickie, W. H. 
Thomas, F. E. A. Graham, and E, Farnago in cabin. For Hamburg : 
Messrs. C. Natto, R. Kohler, and R. Toristiew in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Lieut, Comd. Farenholt, Messrs. Joseph Moore, Jnr. 
G. N. Watson and R. Isaacs in cabin ; and 598 Chinese iu steerage. 











CARGOES. 


Per French steamer J'anais for Hongkong :— 


Silk for France ... ... 
»» oy Mngland... 


405 bales. 
2 


eee eee eee see 9 


- 407 bales. 





Total... 
Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :— 
TEA: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Citios. Total 
Shanghai. ............ccececeeeees — 1,158 163 1,321 
Nagasaki .........cccccssccsccees _ —_ 20 87 
BV OWO is ccstalavacsusucincneduseess -— 792 570 1,362 
Yokohama. .........cccceeeeeene 960 7,782 6,485 14,227 
Hongkong ..............2ceceees 35 25 — 60 
Amoy ....... Seneveudieeeus (iin “= 176 55 731 

DOUAL iistesises cies 995 9,933 7,793 18,788 
SILK 

From San Fran N. York. Other Cities. Total 
SAN MUAL ssckacecieetivaances — 445 — 445 
Hongkong .......0.eeeeceeeeves _— 278 _~ 278 
Yokohama... .......04 saan _ 598 _ 598 

DOGG iicisvcciggedss _ 1,321 — 1,32) 
Per French steamer Menzalch from Hongkong :— 
General ... ... ... » eee vee eee 3,282 pkgs. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
. Treasure ... 6s. cee tee tee tue cae vee 228,600.00 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vidi Nagasaki :— 








Merchandise... .  .. 314 pkgs. 
Sugar a. hee devas eee: oe: wis 8,576, 
Sundries ass Saeki” Faw AGE. thas Seema A 
Total 9,639 pkgs. 
Per Japanese steamer 7'okio Maru from Shanghai and ports :-— 
Treasure ... 0 1s. see tee eee tee wee ee §56,000.00 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Gaelic reports :—l.eft Hongkong at 3 p.m. on 
the 12th of June. Had strong North East monsoon in the China 
sea, and thick wet weather on the Japan Coast.. Passed the Com. 
pany’s steamer Ara)ic at noon on the 17th, and arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 19th at 10 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kvrorio Maru reports :—Left Yokkaiohi 
on the 19th of June. Cloudy weather with light Easterly winds 
throughout. 

The Japanese steamer Shario Afaru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 20th of June. From Yokkaichi to Rock Island clear weather 
and ‘ha head wind, from thence to port overcast and light fair 
wind. 

The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru reports :—Left Hongkong 
on the 16th instant, had strong Southerly winds with Jeavy rain 
up to Omasaki, and thence light S.E. winds to port. Passed an 
English barque off Rock Island, bound for this port. 

The Japanese steamer J'amaura Afaru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 20th instant at 6.45 p.m. Experienced Light breeze and over- 
cast dull weather throughout. 

The French steamer Venzauleh reports :—Left Hongkong on the 
17th instant. Off Oshima passed a full-rigged American ship show- 
ing the signals J. F. C. K. (? Ellen Goodspeed) bound to Yokohama. 


NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 











AMERICA ........000- Wauehekikassines eah 


ASEIICA vecasassesarcssscecssecitacicces .| O. & O. Co June 27thl 
WUC A sos ca Sane 2a Saeed cts ean O. & VO. Co 

EvRoPE, via HONGKONG ..... .| ML. M. Co 

ET AKODAT Biss icci'scssvccnsseses Seasves M. B. Co. 

HONGKONG oe ee eoee auesueegchwasteus P.&0.Co. | July 2nd 

HoNnakona, via Kope,..... awed M. B. Co. | 

MONGKONG siseidiseais-ccdestirivrseres P. M. Co. | 

LLG NGKON G Soceswicincivasecieiecnctans O.&0.Co. | 

Suanauat, Wioao & Nagasaki...) M. B. Co. June 29th 


1.—Left San Francisco, June 6th, Oceanic. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOK, 


—— 








BBBRICA crcccccccccccccsscccccce-seeees P. M. Co. July 6th 
ABMEILICA o.ccccescccccsscccacsseeesences | O. & VO. Co. 

Burork, vin HONGKONG ......0.. | P. & O. Vo. 

Eurorn, via HONGKONG ........ 'M. M. Uo. July 2nd 
EF AM QWATR cds sissisesainenas seceensce | M. B. Go, 

HONGCONG, Vin KOBE ...........066 'M. B. Co. 

HONGKONG ss dsece.cacsnccsacsdcdecaaees : O. & YO. Wo. 

HONQKONG weeeeeeee pe iceunetiia ves P. M. Uo. 
Suanaual, Hioao, & Nagasani. M. B. Co. June 28th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘* Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacitio Mail,” and the ‘* Peninsular and Oriental’ 


Companies, are approximate only. 
Se 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN ‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 

Am. AM AM. AM. aDf P.M. Pom. P.M. Pim. P.M. Pom. P.M. P.M. P.M, 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

AM. AM. AM. AE. AM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. Pam. P.M, 
7.0 8.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
YOKOHAMA 


RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


N account of the state of the weather the continuation 
O of the ANNUAL MEETING is POSTPONED 


until further notice. 




















By order of the Committee, 


A. BARNARD, 


Hon. Sec., 
Yokohama, June 2Qth, 1882, 
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IMPORTS.—There has been a fair business during the week in both Varns and Shirtings, and we have 
aguin to quote higher prices for best qualities of the former. In Shirtings only 9 lbs. have been dealt in, and the 
demand has heen alinost cutirely on Medium to best qualities, In other articles there is but little of interest to 


note. Iu Woollens there is uoxt to nothing doing, and in AZetals the only enquiry is for small sized Nailrods, 
but at prices that sellers do not eare lo accept. 
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COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIEEE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.674 to 0.724 
” " ace Best... 0.» ” eae 2 se Tatfachelass:— ... ...12 ,, 43 ” $1.75 to 2.00 
Bomba r) vO. 20 oO. eee eee see 9 aV. 0 x?) hd A vS eee 
Nos. 28. to 32 Common to Medium ... : $32.50 to 33.50 WOOLLENS : 
- ,, Goodto Best ... ... - $34.25 to 35.75 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... «. 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
oP 42 one see pte one ne ” $36.00 to 38.00 Abele tr tag ssa whee, eee men 3 _ i cbae a to 4.20 
‘ , Italian Cloth ...  ... se. eee » «- 0.18 to 0.29 
sella oe sea ; i ~,| Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.132 to Ones 
Karey Seirsin ge 8s IDEDOe piece Oe Pe eee ee ear do. Itajime 24°,, 80,, ... 0.184 to 0.26 
° oe oe in. ed “bo if 2 « eee se 7 
"Clothe 7 1b. wv vs. 24'yda. 82 in.'per piece $1.40 to 1.474] Gioths. Pils op ot bE Re pap Oni 
Indigo Shirtings:— ...12 ,, 44in. ,, $1.60 to 1.723 Dont i 3 " ag ea : 
Prints esiekad 24 ’ 30 in $135 to 240 Presidents... ... ... 54,, to56,,... 0.45 to 0.50 
—_ sie: eee 9 : : : ; . - 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 Pe ner green, 6 to 5 he pet ib oe ripe Ha vi 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.85 to 1.45 : ’ ‘ cee U. . 
. Do. 24 to2#lb.24 ,, 30in. __,, $1.50 to 1.75 |IRON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. - $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round aa at ie ins » $2.60 to $2.85 


Velvets:—Black ... ...35 , 22in. ,, $6.00 to §.25 | Nailrod assorted ive ves bes o .. $2.80 to $2.70 
' do. smallsize... Sia Tas sis ws = $2.85 to $3.123 








KEROSENE.—Sales during the week passed have been 8,000 cnses Devoe at $1.95 and 5,000 Stella at 
$1.90 per case. Deliveries from Godown during same period have amounted to 13,000 cases, leaving stock of about 
116,000 cases sold and unsold Oil, The market is weak. ; 

SUGAR.—Moderate sales are reported daily. Stocks of Brown Sugar 70,000 bags. of White 
20,000 bags. 

Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ...0 0.00. ve cee vee Perpicul $5.00 to $5.15 


oA Taiwanfoo in beg ios’ dios Wise. Seeas. Seat Sea Sie ‘< $4.90 to $5.00 
a6 Ching-pak and Ke-pak... ...0 00.0 se tee oes sy $8.50 to $8.75 
_ China No. 4-5, K’fan and Kook-fah... ... ... i 7.25 to $7.35 

dee. eng! wat hates te $4.40 to $4.60 


Brown Formosa 


Kerosene Oil ... Netrsar iss per case $1.90 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During the past week the market has been dull, and there has been little or no competition for the 
new Hank silk now arriving, so that prices have fallen. Kakedas are also lower; some pufchases were effected in 
this class at about $600 for medium quality, but they do not figure in settlements, being counterbalanced by recent 
heavy rejections. At present the market is bare of best quality Kakedas. ‘I'he quality and appenrance of the new 
Mybush is very satisfactory, and some pains seem to havo been taken to reel the silk of fine size, which is greatly to 
be desired. Settlements for the week are 110 pieuls Hanks, of which about 70 piculs are new silk, and 58 piculs 
Filatures. Tilature silks are in demand and firm at quotations. ‘Total settlements to date 19,177 piculs. Stock 
1,200 piculs. 7 


BIOUOR— INO: 1. 2) cescesisevccaniew ev decay eave staiascdteuiaes $550 to $560 

” Sav RR. cas savehe Cince nahcehaina ia towen! dencae incerta esetens $510 to $520 

‘s J MUM Nhs: -Gailsasuar sande siioesecssetisenevaperes $460 to $480 

Filatmres.—No. 1 .....c.eceeeee Seuigoedenducencseubuaesiveuee: $700 to $720 

re Nas MD  Wnccuin tad cine teaeeevomeveddtecbiealne aise $640 to $650 
Kakedas.—Best —.....csecccsscccecscceccscccsscssseseee oes er — 

me Medium to Good ........ccccccsseeceeseescses sence $610 to $620 

‘5 Common .......cceceereeeees UD eeatautile ecuaiwdetnt $550 to $570 





TEA.—Discouraging Telegraphic advices of the sale of first steamer shipments, has again checked the 
activity of buyers and comparative quiet prevails; consequent upon this a decline of from 1 to 2 dollars per picul can 
be noted. Stocks are gradually accumulating and at the closoa strong downward tendency prevails. Settlements 
for the week aggregate 5,755 piculs making a total to date of 92,422 piculs against 69,465 piculs at this time last 
year, Small lots of second crop have come forward but jot in sufficient quantity to warrant passing judgment on 
the quality ; the few samples seem however better than usual. 





Common ry er rr 9 Fine ove see eee aee wee | $26 to $28 
Good Common _... ‘is ar sid ... $17 to $18 Finest bu ei ty sue «- $30 to $32 
Medium ... Pr da sas sa .. $19 to $20 Choice ba Sed Pee vie .. $34 to $37 
Good Medium... — aw, ase we, $22 to $24 Choicest ... 0... we wee Ss «$39 and Upward 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 
EXCHANGE.—Rates have dropped steadily duriug the week and business altogether has been dull. 
STeERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight .............ssceeceeees 3/93 On SHANGHAI—Bank sight....... nésscstesssvseence COe 








- Bank Bills on demand ..................008088 3,93 i Private 10 days’ sight...........ssecee 74 

‘ Private 4 months’ sight .... .............08 3/104 On New YorkK—Bank Bills on demand............... 92 

1s ” ” jh. - Sead ehaeeosepevenes 3/103 ” Private 30 days’ sight............... 03 
ON Paris—Bank sight ..... ...cccceecee ceceeeee ce eseees 4.77 , On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 24 

i Private 6 mouths’ sight... 4.91 | Private 30 days’ sight ........ 934 
On Honekona—Bank sight 0.0.0.0... cece cee eee ees par. | WINGA UZ: fo soataatsiiarateasecsenztasiesseca ‘eideweussaudeavanl 1.56,5 

Private 10 days’ sight ............... § % disct. 





SHIPPING. 


_ SHIPPING.—The New York berth is now ocenpied by the s.s. Venice, leaving this via Shanghai on or 
about the 28th, to be followed hy the Strathmore. For New York direct the Martha Cobb fills the berth and is 
expected here from Kobe withiu the next few days. Iu other directious there is nothing to note. 
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Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental, 


BRIDGES of every description. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges, 


DERBY ,| 


Girder Bridges. Arch 





A H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of ‘l'ons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS. 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New [llustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. | Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes, 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 
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oo GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
| tein GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
Mla GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 

1878, 


Dia GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


April, 1830. 
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- MISCELLANEOUS. 


| E, ATRINSON'SS 
PERFUMERY, 


— for today a cen ast, is of Alps beat —_ 
For hes is party and F exediones % 
moptained o eed aie Lanton, 


tered hia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF F MERIT, 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 1881. 


} ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


i Whito Rose, F panne, Yl lang, Stephanotis, 
if Opopanaz, Jockey Ol Club, Kes cae, Trevol, 

fg, Magnolia 

. 





Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Soames 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE | 


strongly recommended, being more ne and 
e German kinds, 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


M celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto. 
m fore. lt is strongly —— and will be found very durable 
use. 


ATKINSOR’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
& new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
| ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
a, and other Ig and general articles of Perfumery may be 
# obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
' manufacturers 


J. & BB. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


OCAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture & 
5 their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 
e)} cautioned to avoid counterfeits Khe ceeeer ns that each article 
© §s labelled with the firm's Trade ““White Rose” ona 





, x “ Golden Lyre.” 
< ESTABLISHED 1799. 





THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prugons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis 
cover tliat by the use of this woaderful medicine there is “ Heal: h 
forall.’ The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’”’ says, ‘‘I 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that 1 was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’ s Pills. ‘These are 
“‘raost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
‘“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remody for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a ll 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mx. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels iv China, published in 
1871, says—‘ TI had with mea quantity of Holloway’ e Ointment. I 
‘¢ gavo sone to the people, and nothing could excee vd their gratitude: ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feod poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea- -epoonful of Ointment was eaxth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to leek up the sm:.ll remaining stock” 

Sold by ailChemists and Medicine Vendora throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
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DEATH. 


At Hongkong, on the 26th June, Henry Situ, Chief Account- 
ant of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, aged 47. 
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An universal sentiment of regret has been stirred 
throughout the foreign settlement of Yokohama by the 
news that it is in contemplation to remove Mr. Motono 
Morimichi from the post of Inspector of Customs. It is 
felt that, however excollentty ispasad Mr. Motono’a 
successor may be, he cannot possibly win, for many years, 
the respect and confidence which the present Inspector’s 
long experience and well-tried aptitude command. We 
ean only, of course, look nt these things from our own 
Blandpoint. Reasons of state or considerations inap- 
preciable by outsiders muy have necessitated Mr. Motono’s 
transfer to another post, and it would be at onco pre- 
sumptuous and impertinent on our part to criticise n 
step whose motives are unknown tous. Yet we feel that 
this is one of those cases where eandour is permissible. 
Tho Japanose Government must be very well aware that 
the most arduous function devolving upon its officials are 
thoso that bring them into eontact with foreigners. Some- 
thing of this is due no doubt to the impatient anid 
arbitrary demoanour assumed, for the most part, by Oc- 


Google 
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cidentals in their dealings with Orientals ; but mueh of 
it is also due to a different and a less ensily dis- 
cernible cause. With very*rare oxceptions the native 
official stretches his authority beyond all reasonable limits, 
His main object seoms to be to make the most of the power 
entrusted to him, however vexatious the result of its 
excessive exercise. And the reason is evident enough, 
It is not that he desires to be captious or disobliging, but 
that the literal interpretation of the letter of the law is the 
only interpretation his inexperience can safely attompt. He 
has no refuge in his perplexity, and he feels that the more 
rigorously he renders his instructions, the less room thore is 
for error, But that sort of thing can soon become intolerably 
irksome, for it not only magnifies the asperities of the Jaw, 
but also excites a spirit of opposition, ‘Time and larger 
experience will, of course, smooth awny all such troubles, 
but in the interim a good deal. of friction is inovitable, 
and the Japanese have to recognise that one of the chief 
reasons which make foreigners reluctant to submit thom- 
selves to their jurisdiction, is the fear, not of any abuse of 
power, but of its frivolous and excessive use, It is espe- 
cially desirable, therefore, that an officer occupying such 
an important position, and one which brings him into such 
constant contact with foreign merchants as that of Com- 
missioner of Customs, should not be disturbed in the ox- 
ercise of functions which he has learned to discharge with 
complete freedom from the vexatious superfluities we have 
described. Mr. Motono has won uviversal esteem during the 
long years of his service at the Kanagawa Custom House, and 
to maintain him at that post would be not only agraceful 
concession to foreign opinion, but also, we venture to think, 
an act of wiso policy on the part of the Government. 





In our daily issue of tho 27th ultimo, we noted that the 
resumed consideration, by the Senate, of the Shimonoseki 
Indemnity Fund Bill, was made the occasion for sundry 
amendments, including an exquisitely Indicrous proposal 
that a sum of $15,000 should be pnid to George S. Fisher, 
sometime Consul at Kanagawa, for losses in consequence of 
“farcihle ojectian from hig residence and tho destruotion of 
his property.” When Mr, Fisher moved to Yokohama 
from the temple in which he resided at Kanagawa, it is 
very possible that his servants may have broken a glags or 
dislocated a chair, but the notion of converting this into a 
claim of $15,000, to be paid out of the Shimonoseki indem- 
nity, is the most monstrously barefaced picce of jobbery ever 
placed on record. Of course the proposition was with- 
drawn, but had it paesed, we should have snggested that 


Piet 5 eee ems 


the 315,000 be forwarded to the Japunese Government in : 
lieu of certain funds which are supposed to havo lost their : 


way in transit through the hands of this “ forcibly ejected” : 


claimant, 

This news has since been supplemented by a telegram to 
the effect that the Bill has passed the Senate with amend- 
ments, The next step, therefore, will be, we believe, its 
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submission {o a Conference Committee, chosen from both 
Should 
this Committee agree about the amendments, the Bill will 
become law, but, in the event of disagreement, the question 
must be shelved till next session, What the final amend- 
ments were, we have no relinble information, but we trust 
that the proposition of Senator Jonos (Florida) is among 
them, namely :—that before any payment of money shall be 
authorized by the Bill tho President shall communicate, 
to the Governments of Great Britain, France and the 
Nethorlands the action of the U. S. Government and re- 
quest their co-operation in making full restitution to Japan. 
This, as we have frequently urged, seems to be the only 
course America can pursue with diguity and consistency. 


——4 


the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


We have renson to believe that none of the versions of 
the treaty between America and Korea published here are 
reliable. What we have seen, whether in tho columns of 
the ‘Fiji Shimpo or elsewhere, is only the draft treaty 
which was prepared in China. The document subsequent- 
ly underwent considerable alterations at the instance of the 
Korean Government; one notable modification being the 
erasure of the declaration that Korea is a dependency of 
the Middle Kingdom. Woe shall probably find when we 
have an opportunity of examining the text of the treaty 
actually concludod, that all the objectionable and obscure 
points noticeable in the draft have been amended. ‘The 
English treaty, so far as wo have been able to learn, was 
drafted on the spot, so that whatever resemblance it may 
be found to bear to its American predecessor, will not be 
attributable to Li Hung Chang’s devices, though an inter- 
preter sent by him assisted at the conference and translated 
the treaty. It is probablo also that Art. XIII, which 
describes the American treaty as the “ first entered into by 
_ Kore” has a prospective, not a retrospective force; or, in 
other words, refers merely to the possibility of a second 
treaty between the samo signatories nat some futuro date. 
These and other apparently obscuro points will no doubt be 
elucidated by a perusal of the document now on its way 
to Washington. It may be noticed en passant that the 
story of the hospitadle reception afforded to Admiral Willes 
and his party on their visit to the capital, must be regarded 
og pure fiction, for the very simple reason that they never 
visited the capital at all. 





On Wednesday, the 21st instant, the whole foreign staff 
ef the Imperial College of Engineering, waited on the 


Eber My, Henry Dygr, for the purpose of expressing 
to him. their regrets at his approaching departure and of 
presenting him with a token of their osteem in tho shape of 
a handsomely ornamented metal casket inscribed with the 
names, and containing the photographs, of such of his past 
aud present colleagues as remain in Japan. 

Dr. Edward Divers, speakiug in the name of his col- 
lengnos, expressed hearty admiration for tho untiring zeal 
and earnestness of purpose which had sueccedod in csta- 
blishing in Japan an institution more than once publicly 
acknowledged to bo unrivalled elsewhere in thoroughness 
of system and completeness of detail. Giving all due credit 
to Governmental liberality, which had always been heartily 
bestowed so far as was consistent with necessary economy, 
it might confidently be stated that the Imperial College of 
Engineering was the realization of Mr. Dyer’s own project 
and pationt development ; so much so indeed that that it 
was familiarly spoken of by others as “ Dyer’s College,” 
During eight years of labour in moulding into one complete 
system an establishmont so extensive in its curriculum, it 
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was unturally to be expected that diversities of opinion 
Should occasionally arise between the Principal and his col- 
lengues. In fuet, such could not fail to be the case if the 
latler were to be credited with any independence of views 
and earnestuess of purpose corresponding to his own. The 
fact that such passing difficulties had occurred was now 
alluded to for the purpose of assuring Mr. Dyer that their 
effect had only been to leave behind feelings of greater esteem 
and admiration. The Japanese Government, too, had openly 
acknowledged the inseparable association of Mr. Dyer’s name 
with the Engineering College by asking him to retain the 
title of Honorary Principal, and to favour them from London 
with his occasional advice—a compliment unprecedented in 


the ease of other colleges or similar institutions in Japan, 
The speaker concluded by alludiug in feeling terms to Mr. 


Dyer’s private qualities as a friend and host during his long 
residence in Japan, 

Mr. Dyer, in replying, expressed his warm thanks for this 
unexpected action on the part of his colleagues, as well ns 
for the handsome souvenir by which it was accompanied. 
He snid that, having been already honored by His Imperial 
Majesty’s Minister of Public Works with. generous ex- 
pression of confidence, he felt that this proceeding on the 
part of the foreign staff was the only thing needed to com- 
plete his satisfaction. He regretted much leaving an insti- 
tution with which he had been assuciated so long and so 
intimately, but comforted himself to sume extent with tie 
reflection, that, though his personal connection with the coal- 
lege would be severed, a family tie, if he might so express 
himself, would still bind him to it, and that his‘ functions 
would devolve upon such able shoulders as those’of Doctor 
Divers. 

After the presentation, Mr, Dyer and his collengnes ad- 
journed to a déjetiner where the healths of the late Prinei- 
pal, the future success of tho college, and other appropriate 


toasts were enthusiastically drunk. 


* 
* * 


We, too, cannot allow the occasion to pass without adding 
our testimony to the high qualities which have deservedly 
won for Mr. Dyer the applause of his employers and the 
good opinion of his colleagues. We have commented before 
now on the fact that the greatest difficulty against which 
foreigners have to contend in the Japanese sorvice, is the 
apathy of their chiefs and the indifference of their country- 
men. Tho latter does not, perhaps, furnish much matter 
for surprise. It is but another evidence of the estrange- 
ment which has gradually grown up—moro in imagination 
than in reality—between the people of this country and 
their Western Visitors ; an estrangement which effectu- 
ally prevents the Yokohama community from exhibiting 
any marked interest iu Japanese efforls or achievements, 
Time no doubt will mond all this. Foreigners, resident im 
Japan will come to beleve that they have some concern 
with the people among whom they live ; while the Japanese, 
on the other hand, will acquire the ability to be apprecin- 
tive, and the sense to see that they may safely do honor toa 
good servant though he be an alien and though they do not 
posses the right to hang or imprison him. In the mean- 
while, however, since humanity has never yet boasted a 
worker so stout that he could afford to dispense altogether 
with the sympathy of his fellows, the foreign employés of 
the Japanese Government have to contend with difficulties 
which are none the less disabling because they ure little 
perceived or understood, and which greatly enhance the 
value of such n success as Mr. Dyer has achioved. The 
very unusual step which bas been taken in appointing him _ 
Honorary Principal of the Engineering College, and the 
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unequivocal evidence of esteem furnished by his collegues’| Too dearly bought, perhaps, but yet a gain, is the effect 
action, happily complete the early records of a carcer which| which the Phoenix Park tragedy promises to exercise in 
has conferred substantial benefit on Japan, and given carnest | severing tho cause of the Fenians and the Land Leaguors. 
of a larger, though not less well-earned, distinction in the} However strange—to use a gentle expression—it may seem 
future. ‘ that the Chief Secretary for Ireland, a member of the 

; oe British Cabinet, should be described, in the Manifesto of 


Since writing the above we learn that two addresses, Mossrs Parnell, Dillon and Davitt, as a “ friendly stranger” 
accompanied by valuable soxvenirs, have been presented to Whose assnasination was a disgrace to Ireland’s hospitality, 
Mr. Dyer by the Graduates and Students of the Imperial the language those agitators employ with rofereuce to that 
College of Engineering. In laying those addrosses before terrible crime shows that they never can have any sym- 


our renders, wo are glad to have the opportunity of sup- pathy with the authors of the following document, publish- 
plementing our remarks on the absence of appreciative ed by the Fenian Brotherhood in New York and directed 


syiopathy in Japan by a most cordial testimony to the to the Irish revolutionists in Ireland and America :— 


earnertness and iudaetry of dajpnucse students. All Brethren—Arise, arise! And now labor with us with renew- 


those whose privilege it has been to act as teachors in this | ¢d zeal and vigor, as you never labored before, to help on the 


“aye Sait ; wise ways of Providence to advance the good cause. Thus 
country have but one verdict to record on this point. The] 341) as fa solemn, secret conclave, continue with augmented 


terms of simple and hearty sincerity in which these ad-| force to give the emphasis of dagger, fire, sword, and other 

dresses are couched, while probably constituting them the | ®¥ailuble oo aa a ee - ore sa Soe a tek of 
; ; our ancient, merciless, and unrelenting enemy, estro 

most precious memento Mr. Dyer carries away from Japan, | whom wo shall use, while life endures, every means within He 

show that, if it has been his well-merited good-fortune to rap of sh araetanr ety _As to gues of on eee 
‘ ‘ : gece who recently raised their voice, with manifest good intent bu 

win the affectionate esteem of his pupils, it has been no less doubtful ay eg to deprecate the Phoonix Park executions as 

his happiness to be entrusted with the care of pupils to} murders, none of our friends are yee by these meetings got 
. : : ’ : up on the ground of expediency. to our enemies, we care 

win whose affection might be any man’s best aim, and to little bare they thiuk: ‘To them wa: say, Oall you this 

have won it his greatest honor. murder? Call it rather the wrath of God following in the 
footsteps of the oppressor.” Let us clothe ourselves in sables ; 

(From the Graduates.) aye, in sackcloth a ashes, for our own dead, not for our 

Tokio, June 27th, 1882. enemies. If you, our fellow-countrymen, have tears to shed, 

H, Dyer E MA. B.S shed them over your own flesh and blood, savagely slain under 

eLRCAT Y £7 EU dro Goy Arhetaey Ape Es _ | circumstances of the greatest atrocity and barbarity in the 

past; and being so slain, we present, by the red hand and 

gigantic iniquily represented by Cavendish and Burke. They 

and others had better have been born dogs than answer our 

wrath. And as for the poor foel Burke we may say this much, 


Principal, Imperial College of Engineering. 
Dear Sir,—As you are about to return home, we, the gra- 
 duates of the Imperial College of Engineering, take the 
opportunity of addressing to you our heartfelt thanks for the | that he for a long time bore under a heavy judgment that lifo 
great and numerous obligations for which we are indebted | which ho deserved to lose. Ono parting word to our brethren 
to you, and for the care and attention you have so kindly| of every Irish secret revolutionary organization. We now 
paid us, both officially and pena): ye a pecied of over | 80lemnly declare that the watchword of the hour has gone 


duri hich } ld tl ‘nci- | forth, aud wo pledge ourselves to apply all our resources with 
lle a as Sop St hata ve office of Princt redoubled energy aud devotion—with even a ferocity equal to 


‘4 a. th * ee ie al ce eof ang patie / : h ‘ that of our arch-enemy—to the great work fronting us; and we 

e consider it needless to make an hie ly mention of | urge upon our brethren at home the necessity—greater now 
your labours for our benefit, as it will suffice to say that | than ever—of the consolidation of all available forces, and 
mainly through your exertions the College has attained a | hearty codperation for our common object, the destruction and 
thorough organization, and by your care and attention we | aunmilation of British power in Ireland, whose existence is the 
have carefully completed our studies in it. | cardinal reproach, the supreme and burning shame, of modern 

We assure you that we shall, throughout our lives, remem- | “Vilization. 

ber you with the highest feelings of gratitude, and that you| Here we have the old abuse of terms—brutal assassina- 


carry with you our sincere wishes for your future success | tions described as “ executions,” after the fashion of the 


osperity. meat ; . ae 
se eine that you will be pleased to accept the accom- Russian Nihilists. Ivishmen, who have raised their voices 


panying collection of our musical instruments in Fapan. against the murders, are said to have been influenced only 
Hoping that you and your hist will enjoy a calm and | by motives of “ expediency,” but the world will have little 


pleasant passage, and that you will safely arrive at your difficulty in distinguishing between this threadbare ex- 


Wea planation and tho earnest expression of horrified regret 
Dear Sir, which the crime has elicited from all classes in Ireland. It 

Yours very faithfully, will be difficult in futare for such men as Justin McMarthy 
(Signatures.) und Michael Davitt to retnin the leadership of a cause 

—— _ which is certainly in some degree responsible for these 

(From the Students.) = | atrocities.” To balnince thts poor consolation, however, wo 


Im erial College of Engineering, have the action of the House of Commons. The Govern- 
oket, Fapan, 28th ‘Fune, 1882.) ment seems, in a manner, to be playing into the hands of 


Principal Dyer. the conspirators. The Phanix Park tragedy can only have 
Dear Sir,—We, the students of the Imperial College of | \,oen plotted by men whose aim is revolution. Will that 


Engineering, wish to present to youa specimen of our native, . ; 
ra Saas sts me us P p oF ae ff see ib. em, before you leave | *i™ be furthered or impeded by the course Mr, Gladstone’s 


us ey. a new position at home. Ministry has how elected to pursue ? And ig tho life of a 
e beg to congratulate you on your prospect of returning | wobleman so much more precious than the many lives that 

to your native land, but are sorry that we must lose you | \\uy@q already been sacrificed under circumstances of no Jess 
as our principal and teacher. | 
Be assured that we have a deep sense of what we person- ' 
ally owe to you, and that all you have done for us will be, YS diffurent from those which the new coercive measures 
remembered by grateful hearts. MWe hope that you will| are intended to restrain, The preliminary identification of 
kindly accept this memento, and retain it in remembrance of | Yovd Frederick Cavendish ; the rapidity and precision of 
your ever-attached students. 


o 


atrocity ? All the details of this murder indicate an agoney 


his assassins’ movements; the selection of atime and a 
(Signatures.) place apparently so ill suited, and yet for that very reason 
so well suited, to the consummation of a murderous scheme 


en gle 
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and to the escape of its consnmimators ; the unwouted 


nature of the weapon employed and the proficiency of | for his entire indifference as to whom his c 


its employers ; the evideuce--trivial indeed yet not with- 
out weight in such ao context—that the murderers had 
n foreign aspect : all these circumstances, supplemented by 
the wide spread demonstrations of horror which tho crime 
elicited in Ireland ; by the deuunciatory manifesto of the 
lenders of the Land League, and by the revolutionary pro- 
clamation of the New York Fenians, make us greatly doubt 
whether the Government has done well in suffering itself 
to be suddenly thrust from its path by a crime which can 
scarcely be referred to the same sources as its prodecessors. 
History is not without instances of leniency that brings ite 
own punishment by the greater severity it ultimately 
entails, but we could have hoped that English history in 
1882 would furnish no precedent of laws remaining un- 
vindicated so long as common lives were the only victims 
of their impotence. 7 


« * 6 


One point in ‘this brutal proclamation of tho Fenians 
furnishes food for serious reflection. “Dagger, fire and 
sword” ure included among the ‘available resources of 
civilization.” So, too, is poison, for the matter of that, and 
the law hus long ago found it necessary to place an embar- 
go on the salo of poisonous drugs. How long will it be 
before the sale of all murderons weapons is also forbidden ? 
We must come to that in the end : there is nothing else for 
it. Ifcivilization has given men the means of being vil- 
lnius without diminishing their tendency in that direction, 
then inevitably civilization’s claws must be pared. ‘I'hore 
is no reason on the face of the matter why men should go 
about provided with tools for punching holes in their 
ucighbours’ bodies or performing promiscuous phlebotomy. 
It is a much simpler and safer plan to extract the reptile’s 
fangs than to cure the victims of its bite; and we have 
little doubt that the day is not far distaut when it will 
be as difficult to buy a revolver or a bowie-knife as a parcel 
of arsenic or acouile. 


a 
e 


America, withal she boasts herself the “home of free- 
dom,” permits within her borders n social tyranny which 
has never been paralleled elsewhere. No sooner does a man 
become noteworthy whether for his wealth or his talents 
than his private and family affuirs are regarded as fair 
game by every penny-a-liner whose business it is to fill the 
columns of a newspaper. Here are two examples taken 
from a leading San Francisco Journal. The names of the 
persons concerned are printed in full in the original, but 
as we have not yet attuined our American coutomporary’s 
splondid disregard for the sanctity of the fireside, we con- 
tent ourselves with asterisks. 


As an item of social news it may be said that Doctor 

* * son of General, * * * * who recently mar- 
ried Miss, * * *® the youngest daughter of the hun- 
dred-millionaire * * * ® 1s said to have had a serious 
rupture with his wealthy father-in-law. Mr. * * has 
wielded power a great many years. His influence is 
tremendous. He has brought up a number of sons, who 
have all their lives bent to his will and humored his lightest 
caprice. He rules, and will not accept dereliction by those 
he commands. When young Doctor * * who by the way 
1s perhaps the most unpopular society man in New York, cap- 
tured Miss * * * there was considerable surprise ex- 
pressed. She was never a pretty or particularly bright 
girl, but she was the ayn Sas oe her father, which was a 
pretty big thing, taken all in all, and she was mild and ami- 
able. The secret of Doctor * “ 's littl game came out. 
He had steadily courted the girl from the time she was ten 
years old, although he was very much older than she, so that 
when it was time for her to marry he clung to her desperately, 
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and the thing was done. Now ed ” as notable 


ildren marry, as 


* = * and so he allowed his daughter 


witness Messrs. 


to marry Doector * * In order, no doubt, to get rid 
of them, the ee * * gave the pair his old 
residence at Thirty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, but 


Mrs. * * wouldn’t leave the new mansion, and in- 


sisted on staying there with her husband. Immediately 
after this the doctor was ubiquitious at the clubs, with the 
one refrain of how things were done at “our” house. Mr. 
* * © tried to set him up in business as a stock-broker, 
but he failed, and ever since has been boring his father-in- 
law to such an extent that that eminent gentleman has 
begun to rebel, and there is a probability that an internal 
rumpusinthe * * family will result. 


sl 
rd 


¢ have had another sensation. Miss * * * # 
whose sister is Lady * * * andeuhais herself a pretty 
girl, was engaged to be married to * * * the would-be 


young Anglish gentleman whose Psa fate in being born 
out of England I spoke of a Saturday or two ago. The 
engagement was broken off last Friday, and Miss * * 
and her parents sail for England shortly. The canceling of 
the engagement sent up a sigh of relief on all sides, for ne 
more charming girl was ever engaged to a more detestable 
snob. The next day ]saw * * on Fifth Avenue three 
times. He walked from one end to the other all day 
long, until the children became used to him, and no longer 
ae at the shrunken-up youth with the hatchet face 
and preposterously large English clothes. He dragged him- 
self'in public, I presume, to show how little he cared because 
he had been jlted, for jilted he certainly was. His per- 
formance on the avenue was in keeping with his usual con- 
ception of good taste. It is still a wonder to me how this 
youth holds his position in soctety. : 


It is difficult for Englishmen to conceive a society where 
such license us this is tolerated, and we sincerely trust that 
the conception may never be easier. 





If we were to admit the logic of Messrs, Parnell, Dillon 
and Davilt when they describe Lord Frederick Cavendish 
as 0. “friendly stranger” to Ireland, we should be obliged 
to apply the same term to the great majority of the Ivish 
landlords. For the Duke of Devonshire, the head of the 
Cavendish family, owns large estates in the counties of 
Cork and Waterford—thirty-two thousand acres in the 
former, and twenty-eight thousand in the latter. The Cork 
estate came into the Cavendish family by marriage—the 
fourth Duke of Devonshire having married the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Earl of Burlington and Cork—while 
the Waterford estate wns purchased from the Boyles, who 
in their turn similarly obtained it from Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It would appear, therefore, that neither Irish blood on the 
female sido nor the hereditary possession of large esiates in 
Ireland, entitle » man to be regarded by Irishmen as any- 
thing but an alien. The “ Ireland for the Irish” party 
might find themselves puzzled for population if the Emerald 
Isle were handed over to them on their own terms. 





Most of us remember the story tuld of Curran who, when 
asked to suggest 2 motto fora successful tobacconist, replicd 
immediately ; guid rides? A parallel anecdote comes from 
America, A rich parvenu called on a heraldic stationer and 
desired to be supplied with acrestand motto, ‘The stationer 
took # night to ponder over the matter and ended by produc- 
ing a mailed arm holding a dagger, with the inscription, 
© Semper Nobilis Omnibus Benignus. He oxplained to his 
client, however, that the latest method of printing motloes 
was to initialize the words after the fashion of the old 
Roman phrase, Senatus Populusque Romanus, which was 
usually written S. P.9. R. Of course you'd like yours 
dono like that, sir?” ‘‘ Most assuredly,” replied the living 
gold-mino, and he forthwith ordered reams of note-paper, 
and envelopes to match, stampod iustanter, in gold, and 
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silver, and every known hue. Well, he aud his wife used 
the stationery a month or so, writing to overy one they 
could think of, when one fine morning, while studying 
the decoration, it suddenly dawned upon him that the enp- 
tion of the sheet to which he bad been daily and hourly 
affixing his valuable signature was nothing more nor less 


than S. N. O. B. 





In n recent issue we recorded an example of the treat- 
ment customers are liable to experience at the hands of 
Mr. Yechigoya, a Kobe curio-denlor whose goings-on 
occasionally recall the obscurity attributed to the ways of 
Mr. William Nye’s Celestial ndversary at the ‘ gamo he 


did not understand.” It is only fnir to state, however, 
that Mr. Yoohigoya onbseyuuntly addressed, to the hero of 


that “example,” n letter which, at the request of its re- 
cipient, we have much pleasure in publishing. ‘The trans- 
lation runs thus :— 


Sir,—T trust that my desire to explain and apologise for a cir- 
cumstance which I regret, may plead my evrense for addressing 
you directly before I have had the honor ofa personal interview, 
On my return yesterday from a journey to the prorinces of Kashiu 
and Kaqa, where I have been for some time, I learned that you had 
visited my shop during my absence and that an unfortunate mis- 
understanding has occurred on that occasion with respect to some 
Imari porcelain which you were desirous of purchasing. T regret 
erceedingly that you should have had reason to find fault with my 
shopman, and although my absence ts not sufficient excuse for 
short-comings against which I ought to have provided, I hope 
you will accept my apology however inadequate lo the magnitude 
of the offence for which it is tendered. I have severely reprimand- 
ed my salesman for his most improper conduct in pretending that 
the two pieces of porcelain which you desired to purchase could not 
be sold separately except on different terms, and I hare warned 
him against a repetition of such proceedings. Let me beg, there- 
fore, that you will accept my ercuses and attribute the mistake 
to my absence from home at the time it occurred, Should you 
still desire to purchase the Imari vase, I shall be very happy to 
let you have it for the price you offered, and will hold it until the 
receipt of your answer. 


Ian, 
sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
YECHIGOYA SEIYEMON. 
Kobe, 24th June, 1882. 
Mr. Yechigoya does what he eau in this ease at any rate 
to repair his error. Let us hope that his repentance will 
extend in other directions also. 





We are accustomed to talk of our aucostors’ illimitable 
extravagance in dress in the time when tunies were dusted 
with diamonds and shoe-buckles crusted with rubies, but it 
would puzzle us to find anything so costly either in histcry 
or romance as the robe worn by the Princess Beatrice at 
the Inst royal wedding. The trimming was. of old lace 
which Her Roval Highness accidentally discovered a few 
years ngo where turning over the contents of a cabinet in 
ono of the Queen’s appartments, Its valuo was estimated at 
the comfortable fignro of thirty thousand pounds, Apropos 
of dress, too, the fashion of wearing bracelets is said to be 
daily finding larger favor among gentlemen in England. 
The example was set by the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, both of whom have thoir right wrists encircl- 
ed by gold bands, A fancy for spangles is one of the last 
things we should have looked to sec indulged in by sailors 
nnd fox-hunters, 

Tho ladies of Washington are beginning to patronize 
tricycles with more plack than modesty. Not that there 
need be anything immodest in tho performance, especially 
when the foot-movement is partially hidden by a screen, as 
is the-caso in the trivycle of Mrz, Belva Lockwood, the 
Jawyer. Bicycles would be quite another puir of shoes, 
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though it is only a step, or rather a straddle, from one 
species of vehicle to the other. We read also of a certain 
Doctor Bliss, who has a tricycle with a c-mfortable seat 
in the rear fur Mrs. Bliss, but this complex arrangement 
requires au amount of devotion on the husband’s side and 
an amount of dependence on the wife’s which must be terri- 
bly tested going up hills. Which of our Yokohama ladies 
will be the first to follow Washington’s example? It 
would bo a delightful change to have fnir tricyclists spin- 
ning along the Bund instead of yelling bettos on fiddle- 
headed ponies. 





HE great importance of a good supply of water, 
from a sanitary point of view, no doubt justifies 
the memorial which the residents of Yokohama con- 
template presenting to the Foreign Representatives. 
From what we have been able fo ascertain, however, 
the Japanese authorities are fully alive to the necessity 
of taking active steps in the matter, and though the 
memorial can certainly do no harm, its signatories 
will probably find that what they petition for is already 
in progress of consummation. 

The Tamagawa is the source from which the water 
supply for tho Yokohama aqueduct is drawn. It isa 
source whose purity is celebrated in Japanese song, and 
its abundance is testified by the fact that in the driest 
season it has nover failed to satisfy the wants of the 
city of Tokiyo or to replenish the cascade in the Impe- 
rial garden at Fukiage. Tho river communicates with 
a reservoir, ata place ealied Kashimada, by an open 
canal, about twelve miles (English) long, and from 
thence it is conveyed to Yokohama, a distance of some 
seven miles, in wooden pipes. This work was com- 
pleted in April, 1871, by the Yokohama Water Com- 
pany, and even then the question of using iron pipes, 
instead of wooden, was mooted. It was, however, ulti- 
mately decided to employ wood, for three reasons :— 
First, because the rapid developments Yokohama was 
then undergoing, made it impossible to foresee what 
changes might ultimately take place in the disposition 
of the streets and houses, and consequently pointed to 
the inexpediency of any permanent work. Second, 
becauso, had iron pipes been used, the undertaking 
would have required almost three times as long as was 
the case with the wooden ones—a consideration of 
considerable importance at the moment, secing that: 
Yokohama was in serious straits for lack of 
water—and, Third, because the funds immediately avail- 
able for the work were limited. : 

Things remained in this condition until 1875, when 
the Kanagawa Kencho assumed control of the works at 
the request of the Water Company. Orders were then 
given toa foreign engineer, in the employment of the 
Home Department, to examine and report upon the 
condition of the works, and his report was submitted in 
the fall of the same year. The result of this was that 
in 1877 an engineer was specially engaged hy the 
Local Authorities for the service of the aqueduct; and 


several portions of tho pipes between Kashimada and 
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Siku bridge (Yokohama) were erelaid i iniron. These 
changes, with other improvements, were completed in 
1879. Finally, in 1881, the district engincer, in com- 
pliance with the Governor's orders, proceeded to draw 
up a scheme for the complete reconstruction of the 
works, including the substitution everywhere of iron, 
for wooden, pipes, with hydrants, fire plugs, stop valves 
and so forth, so that instead of depending on open wells, 
pure water should be led into the houses by pipes. The 
designs for the foreign settlement have, we understand, 
been already completed aud approved, and those for the 
Japanese-town will very shortly bo subinitted, after 
which the work will be undertaken so soon as the 
question of ways and means is definitely settled. We 
do not apprehend any difficulty on the latter point, 
though a possible complication sugvestsy itself. If 
our supply of water is to be obtained from the Ta- 
magawa, it must, in «a manner, be dependent upon 
that of the Japanese settlement. This of course is no 
objection per se, but it gives the Kanagawa Local 
Assembly a voice in the matter, and Local Assem- 
blics in Japan, like their Western prototypes, are 
neither very provident nor very liberal. Only two 
years ago, the Kanagawa Assembly conceived the notion 
of cutting down its annual grant for the repairs of the 
roads, and the Governor was constrained to sanction 
the economy, probably deeming that the value of the 
one stitch in time is best inculcated by the necessity 
of taking the nine which might have been avoided. 
The Assembly was of course obliged to vote, for the 
following year, an estimate mucli larger than would 
otherwise have been required, and unless it profits by 
that experience, the initial outlay required for the water 
works nity stagger it. But the Governor scems thorough- 
Jy alive to the imperative necessity of rapid action, and 
we have every confidence that no needless delay will 
be permitted. Our readers will at any rate be glad to 
know that the question was under active consideration 
more thana year ago; and that the preliminaries are now 
well nigh completed. 

It may not be amiss, in this context, to say a word 
about the sewerage alse, more especially as some 
crroneous and misleading statements have lately been 
published on the subject. 

The system of sewerage at present ex isting in the 
foreign settlement consists of earthenware pipes—six 
and nine inches in diameter, which are laid in the 
middle of the streets and connected with the side drains. 
This plan was devised many years ago by Mr. Brunton, 
chief engineer of the Lighthouse Department, and the 
work was carried out under his direction, bul it was in 
reality nothing more than a system of surface drainage. 
Subsequently the central pipes were here and there con- 
necled with private sewers, at the request of the persons 
towhom (he latter belonged, the natural result being that 
the pipes were constautly choked, and it became neces- 
sary to refuse all further applications of a similar nature 
from the foreign residents. It was no longer possible 
to doubt, however, that the system of sewerage was 
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snconiplate, and | in j uly, 1880, he Govsinpr directed 


the local engineer to prepare designs for a new 
and efficient method. These designs were submitted 
in December of the same year; were laid before the 
Central Government in January, 1882; and received 
formal approval in the following May. The main 
features of the system so far as we have been able to 
gather, are egg-shaped sewers of brick (3' x 4°5' and 
1-4" x 2:1"), circular sewers one inch in diameter, 
also of brick, and nine and six iuch earthenware 
pipes, all covered with layers of concrete, and provided 
with man-holes, Jamp-holes, ventilators and flushing 
arrangements. Immediately on receipt of the Central 
Government's sanction, the Engineering Bureau of the 
Kanagawa Kencho took steps to carry out the works, 
advertising for tenders and signing contracts for bricks, 
iron and other materials on condition that the whole 
should be delivered by July, 1882. A contract was 
also made for the construction of the sewers with 
these materials according to tho official plans and | 
specifications, the period for the completion of the work 
being fixed nt December, 1882. The tide-gate and 
some portions of the main sewer have already been 
constructed, and when the work is finished applications 
for conuecting private sewers with the main drain pipes 
will no doubt be granted. 

We have gone into these particulars in detail because 
the object of the local press is apparently to persuade 
the public that the Municipal Authorities are completely 
inactive and that no steps whatsoever are being taken 
either for the sewerage or water supply of the settle- 
ment. To have the cholera in our midst is quite un- 
pleasant enough without the discontented notion that 
the very fundamental principles of proper bygioue are 
neglected. 


BRITISH AMENITIES. 

N 7 havo often alluded toa curious mental obli- 

quity. manifested from time to time in the 
wriliags of certain foreign journalists in Japan, who, 
seem to have made up their minds that the best way 
to tickle their readers’ appetites and further the in- 
terests of Westerns resident here, is to embrace every 
possible opportunity of abusing this country, its people 
and iis rulers. If it were proposed completely to set 
aside the Japanese Government and the Japanese 
nation in favour of the few strangers who havo settled 
at the treaty ports ; if it were intended that some day 
or other the country should be parcelled out among its 
Western visitors; that its interests should become 
subservient to theirs, and that all ils national or patrio- 
tie sentiments should be stifled—then, indced, to parade 
our contempt and dislike for whatever is Japanese, 
might cease to be an egregriously indiscreet proceeding. 
But, so far as we are aware, none of these hypotheses 
is at present seriously entertained. Japan belongs to 
the Japanese, not to the merchants of Yokohama or 


Kube. We possess, it is true, certain treaty rights of 
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residence and trade, and among those rights we may, 
if we please, include the privilege of making ourselves 
as obnoxious as possible by pen, speech, and demeanour. 
To minds of a certain complexion there is a pleasure 
in being captious; a sort of feline delight in glaring 
and miauling at whatever may be assailed with com- 
parative impunity. But when the persons whose dis- 
like we so sedulously invite, happen to stand to us in 
the position of hosts and Iandlords, there is just a1 sha- 
dow of chance that at the last we may suffer more than 
they by our virulence. We may, to be sure, go on 
to the end of the chapter living unmolested at the 
point of a promontory ; ostracised from. the better 
classes of the people we abuse, and carrying on 
& capricious commerce with whatever natives are 
sufficiently fond of gain to endure our defamatory con- 
tempt for the sake of our dollars, and sufficiently 
cunning to construct a monopoly for themselves out of 
the deterrent effects our evil-speaking exercises on 
others. But it will scarcely be maintained that this 
is the end we proposed to ourselves in comiug here. 
On the contrary, our constant complaint is that we 
make no progress either socially or commercially, and 
that the privileges for which we memorialize and 
ngilate are never accorded. But does it ever occur to 
us that to lampoon a man to-day is not usually regarded 
as a wise preface to asking a favor of him to-morrow ? 
The norves of a vegetarian are supposed to be tess high- 
ly strung than those of a beef-eater. <Atallevents that 
isa comfortable way of accounting for the extraordinary 
existence of certain qualities, commonly called patience 
and fortitude, among a people otherwise so contemptible 
(we think) in comparison with ourselves. But we 
have never heard this theory extended so as to embrace 
_ the whole range of feelings : we have never heard that 
a rice and turnip diet has the effect of blunting resent- 
ment, or checking a man’s choler when he hears him- 
self called names. Moreover if it were so, abuse would 
soon be at a discount here, since thepleasure of uttering 
it would be marred by the knowledge of its objects’ in- 
difference. What end then do those persons propose to 
themselves who make it their daily business to tell thie 
Japanese that we dislike aud despise them? It often 
happens that the kindest office ono can do one’s neigh- 
bour is to point out his faults distinctly and without 
reserve, but no possible good can como of the procecd- 
ing when it is obviously dictated by malice, or when 
it is so illogical as to be ridiculous. Of the 
former we have scen an example in the ullerances of 
the local press with referevee to the recent trealy ne- 
gotialions between America and Korea. Two of the 
four English journals published at Yokohama and 
Kobe, openly exulted at the diplomatic slight Japan is 
~ supposed to have suffered by her exclusion from the 
preliminary conference. Had they been writing of 
I’rance seventy years ago, or of Russia in 1854, thoy 
could not have taken less trouble to conceal their 
animosity. Of illogical detraction, ou the other hen [, 
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columns of a local contemporary where we fiud the 
following :— 

In 1879 the total exports fram hence to other countries 
were valued at $27,878,000 3 in 1880, $27,420,000,—thus 
shewing it (sic) to be stationary. Yet the tmnports had 
increased from $32,604,000 in 1879 to $36,622,000 rm 1880, 
From these figures, it appears that whilst the ability to pay 


for foreign goods, measured by the value of the exports, ts 


shown to be at a standstill, yet the volume of the import 
trade of 1880 showed an increase over the previous year of 
1,000,000, and over the exports of the year of 39,000,000, 
It may be deduced from these data that the Fapanese are 
greater adepts at spending than they are at earning. The 
figures given indicate the lazy, improvident, and spendthrift 
habits which in the gross seem ta characterize the popula- 
tion. 


Englishmen will find it strange to be told that 
an excess of imports over exports accuses a population 
of ‘*lnzy, improvident, and  spendthrift habits,” 
nor will the Japancse be slower to recognise the 
absurdity of such astatement. But the latent desire 
to arrive at an injurious and unfriendly conclusion is 
rendered all the more manifest by the grotesque insuf- 
ficiency of the premises. An intelligent Japanese, 
perusing the article from which this extract is taken, 
could only conclude that what was wanting in argu- 
ment was supplied by animosity. 

Now, in writing this we have not the smallest inten- 
tion of opgnging in a controversy with our local con- 
temporarics. Our purpose. is simply to suggest that 
there may be some doubt whether foreign interests in 
Japan are much furthered by such displays of malevo- 
lent rancour. We accept it as an axiom that the im- 
mediate object of Westerns residing in this country is 
to obtain tho friendship and confidence of the Japan- 
ese, and to convince them that the commercial interests 
of aliens and natives alike are subservicnt to the same 
influences. If proposition so self-evident needed con- 
firmation, we might quote the words of Sir Harry 
Parkes in his reply to the address of welcome presented 
to him last February :—7dose interests, whether foreiyn 
or native, are so intimately bound wp together that they 
admit of no veal antagonism, and th: advancement of 
the one must depend on the prosperity of the other. 
Certainly, nothing could be less calculated to suggest 
an idea of Englishmen’s faith in their Minister's creed 
than the snoering, malignant tone of the local press, 
which never loses an opportunity of saying the worst 
that can be said of Japan and the Japanese. The come 
munity, indeed, is not responsible for the sentiments of 
its journalists, but one of the unfortunate results of the 
persistence with which the press has asserted its claims 
to be the exponent of public opinion, is that every news: 
paper is regarded as the organ of somo party, whether 
large or snall. Weshould searcely be justified, there- 
fore, in calling the Japanese unreasonable if they con- 
elude that the sentiment prevailing among us is less 
friendly than hostile, secing that to parade the fact is 
made adaily duly by three oat of the four Hnglish jour- 
uals published in their country. Presumably they ave not 
more philosophic than we are ourssives, and sinee they 
vbserve that we take the utleranecs of their vernacular 


un instance was furnished a few days ago in the{press as an index of Japan’s mental attitude towards 
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foreigners, it probably does not oceur to them that thay 
are wrong in regarding the foreign press as equally 
representative. Criticism is a wholesome thing in its 
way, no doubt, and we should only be accentuating the 
mischief of which we complain did we deny thata 
certain stratum of good motive may underlie this weight 
of ungracious detraction. But, whatever the motive may 
may be, the method is Inamentably clumsy. We never 
remember to have heard that counsel is strengthened 
by contumely, or that to exaggerate a man’s failings 
and depreciate his achievements is a rapid route to his 
confidence. Western interests in Japan have no worse 
enemies than those journalists who most loudly claim 
to be their champions and exponents, nor is there any- 
thing more difficult in the role of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ter than the fact that he has to represent men who so 
grossly misrepresent themselves. 

We are well aware that in writing thus our reward 
will probably be another shower of those scurrilous 
personalities which are permitted to pass for arguments 
in cerlain quarters. But that does not much concern 
us, possessing, as we do, the certainty that the opinions 
we advocate will one day prevail with all the greater 
force for their present unworthy neglect. There never 
was a time when the proverbial generosity of our 
countrymen was more completely obscured by their 
prejudices than it is in Japan to-day, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, there never was a time when any 
attempt to reawaken the sentiment was a more thank- 
less task. It is apparently the fato of this community 
to be misrepresented, and their misfortune to endorse 
that misrepresentation by their apathy. ‘To a certain 
extent they may imagine themselves powerless in 
the matier; may even justify their indifference by 
the example of their diplomats, who do not hesitate to 
treat as their official organ a journal which has so 
grossly libelled the Mikado's Ministers, so wantonly 
insulted tho Mikado himself, and so persisiently 
slandered everything Japanese, that its existence 
as «a Japanese newspaper would -long ago have 
been made a matter for official protest. But inadver- 
tence is not to be confounded with approval. The 
Yokohama press only reflects the tone of its supporters. 
The extent of ils servile aspirations is to intensify that 
tone, not to lead it. The remedy, therefore, is in our 
own hands, and the results of its neglect are already 
palpable enough. 
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THE MEDICAL INSPECTION REGULATIONS. 
HE Notification issued on the 28th ullimo by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister with reference to 

{he Medical Inspection of vessels arriving from infected 
localities, iu some respects marks a new departure 


Linglish policy in Japan. In order to make this clear 


to our readers, if may be well to refer briefly to the| 9 gig 


terms of a notification on a similar subject which 


emanated from the same suthority on the 14th of July 
Then, as now, cholera was present in our midst, 


1879. 
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and the Japanese Government had issued and pro- 
mulgated certain provisional Quarantine Regulations, 
which in due course were forwarded to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Minister with a request that he would take 
steps to secure their observance by his nationals resident 
in Japan. The notification in question was the result 
of that request. It commenced by a reference to the 
action which had been taken by the Japanese Author- 
ities, and having declared the urgent necessity of con- 
ferring upon the British Consul at Kanagawa legal 
ability ‘‘ to co-operate effectually ’’? with those author- 
ilies, proceeded to enact a Regulation in which the 
Japanese Regulations were never once mentioned and 
which was capable of being executed quite indepen- 
dently of the latter save as regards duration. Now, 
we do not propose to enter here into any discussion of 
the principles by which Her Majesty’s Minister was 
guided in this matter. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to note briefly the anomalies inevitably con- 
sequent upon such an arbitrary removal of authority 
from the hauds of those in whom it naturally resided. 
The opening clause of the Regulation ran thus :— 


It shall be lawful for Her Majesty's Consul at Kana- 
gawa so long as the Ports of Hitgo and Osaka, or either of 
them, shall be declared y the Imperial Japanese Government 
to be infected with cholera or other infectious disease highly 
pas Sab to the health of man, by warrant under his hand 
and the Seal of his Consulate, to detain or cause to be 
detained and medically examined 4 officers to be i sagt 
in that behalf by him, any British vessel entering the Bay 
of Yedo from the Ports of Hitgo and Osaka or either of them, 
together with her crew, cargo and passengers (if any), and 
after such primary detention and medical examination to 

urther detain in Quarantine and cause to be properly dts- 
infected—if and when necessary in the opinion of the 
Medical Officer to be appointed as aforesaid—the said 
vessel, crew, cargo, and passengers, in such place or places 
and in such manner as may from time to time appear to the 
said Consul to be expedient and necessary. 

Now it is plain that the British Consul is not pro- 
vided with any machinery for discharging the functions 
here delegated to him. He has no means whatsoever 
for detaining vessels, causing them to be medically 
inspected, properly disinfected, or kept in quarantine. 
To accomplish any of these things, his only resource 
was to employ the Japanese officials; and thus 
was reached this extraordinary position, namely :—. 
Officers of the Japanese Government enforcing a 
British regulation under the authority of a British 
Consular warrant! One is prepared to find many 
logically insurmountable obstacles in the path of those 
who maintain that thé treaties confer on the Represen- 
tutives of a dozen different States the power of several- 
ly selecting which of the Japanese laws shall be observ- 
ed, and which neglected, by their respective nationals 
resident in Japan ; but when to that power is added the 
privilege of employing Japanese officials to carry out 
forcign regulations, the mysterious elasticity of treaty | 


of | provisions becomes a matter of awful speculation. 


Turning now to the Notification of the 28th ultimo, 
a very different method of procedure. The 
preamble runs thus :— 

Whereas it seems fit for the peace, order, and good gavern- 


ment of British subjects resident in or resorting to Fapan, 
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and for the observance of the ee of Treaties be- 
tween Her Majesty The Queen, her heirs and successors, 
and His Majesty the Mikado of Fapan, and for the main- 
tenance of friendly relations between British subjects and 
Nhs doled subjects and authorities, that British subjects re- 
dent in or resorting to Japan should observe and comply with 
the Regulations issued by the Imperial Fapanese Govern- 
ment on the twenty-third day of “fune, 1882, for the pre- 
vention of the Spread: of cholera, by the inspection of all ves- 
sels arriving from infected localities so long as and wherever 
such Regulations shall be from time°to time in force :— 


Here it is distinctly declared that British subjects 
resident in, or resorting to, Japan shall observe and 
comply with certain Regulations issued by the Japan- 
ese Government, the Imperial Decree by which those 
Regulations were promulgated, as well as the Regula- 
tions themselves, being subsequently quoted verbatim 
over the signatures of the Japanese Prime Minister 
and the Minister of the Interior. This is unquestion- 
ably a step in the right direction, and Her Majesty's 
Minister is to be congratulated on the fact that he has 
seen his way to modifying a system which was only 
applicable to the case of a conquered country. 

Nevertheless the Notification presents certain features 
whieh forbid this interpretation in its integrity. Had 
the preamble stopped at the first clause, adding only that 
any contravention or infraction of the Regulations 
would be punished in accordance with their provisions 
as has been done by the United States Consul General,1 
there could have been no question that, in this particu- 
lar instance at any rate, the applicability of Japanese 
Jaws to Englishmen resident in Japan, without the 
enabling iutorvention of British authority, was admit- 
ted. But the preamble does not stop there. It goes on 
to cite the powers vested in Her Majesty’s Minister by 
the China and Japan Order in Council of 1881, and io 
virtue of those powers enacts a penal regulation,. under 
which alone the Japanese Regulations can be enforced. 
Thus, while an improved method of promulgation is 
employed, the upshot is.the same: the laws enacted by 
the Japanese Government are adopted by the British 
Minister and made binding by his authority. 

It is of course within the bounds of possibility that 
Sir Harry Parkes may have been induced to proceed 
thus by the apparent insufficiency, as against British 
subjects, of the penalties prescribed in the Japanese 
text,? the latter being considerably lighter than the 
penalties he enacts. Still the fact apparently remains 
that Japanese laws, of what nature soever, can only 
become binding upon British subjects resident in Japan 
through the enabling intervention of British local au- 
thority. We have so frequently discussed this monstrous 
principle, that we will dismiss it for the present with one 


_ reflection :—if power to provide for the ‘‘ observance of 


the stipulations of the Treaties” by British subjects is 
only conferred by a special Order in Council, in what 
position do those countries stand which have not con- 


ferred auy such power on their Representatives? Are 


? Obviously the American Notification is only effective on the 
supposition that the observance of Japanese lawa by American 
citizens ix recognized by the United States as a treaty obligation. 


_ *It is probably through mere inadvertence that the penal clause 
in the Japanese Regulations is left intact, though virtually set aside 
by Sir Harry Parkes’s Notification, 
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they, one and all treaty breakers ; or has great Britain 
so misinterpreted the intention of the Treaty, that to 
save herself from being placed in the position of a 
treaty breaker by her own false reading, she had no 
choice but to supplement that treaty by an order in 
Council which, without consulting Japan at all, virtu- 
ally relegates her to the rank of a conquered State ? 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF YOKOHAMA. 





We have much pleasure in laying before our readers the 
following thesis on water-supply by Mons. P. Sarda. 


For a long time past, not only the administrations of large 
towns, but even the municipalities of the most modest 
boroughs, havo done their best to provide for their fellow- 


citizens water suitable for domestic and industrial purposes. 


Going back to an epoch which is atready remote from our 
own, we find that the authorities who succeeded each 
other at Rome from the commencement of her grandeur, 
made enormous sacrifices to bring into the eternal city as 
large quantities of water as possible. Inthe year 442 A. 
D. was established the first system of water supply from 
Appin; but, as early as in the first century after Christ, 
the volume of water daily distributed in Rome and the 
suburbs amounted to 1,488,800 cubic metres. Then the 
population was only about one million. The water was 
classified according to quality, ‘Lhe purest, “ Marcia,” was 
reserved for domestic use, the others -were employed for 
baser purposes. The “ Annio” water, for instance, served 
only for watering gardens and for still less dignified duties. 

To-day, it is true, Rome receives no more than 180,000 
cubic metres of water in 24 hours; but on the other hand 
it must be remembered that the population scarcely exceeds 
200,000 souls. This makes nearly a cubic metre of water 
for each inbabilaut every twenty-four hoirs. 

It must be admitted that the other great cities of the 
civilized world are far from having attained this figure. 
At the present day New York is, next to Rome, the most 
favored city in this respect. ‘The municipal statistics of 
several years past show that more than four hundred litres 
(some ninety gallons) has been supplied dnily to each in- 
lhabitant, ever since the construction of the Croton aqueduct, 
which brings regularly 140,000 cubic metres of water per 
diem into the town, and whose daily capacity could easily 
be raised to 250,000. 

For a certain number of years, and specially since in- 
dustry has assumed its present development in civilized 
countries, the sacrifices that towns inflict upon themselves 
in order to have a pure and abundant water supply may be 
considered in some sort as an index of their wealth and the 
degree of their progress. Further, the same tendencies are 
evident in the abodes of rich rustic proprietors, and we sec 
everywhere at the present day works of relative importance 
destined to bring into country-houses and even into isolated 
farms the greatest and best supply of water possible. In 
fine, the question of the management of water destined to 
domestic use has assumed a general interest and is one 
of permanent moment. It is matter of experience that 
scarcity of water is cerfain (0 be accompanied by unclenn- 
ness, and that bad water fosters n predisposition to sickness, 
not only of a physical but of a moral nature. Hence, how 
to procure a salubrious and abundant water supply is a 
problem to be solved by the local authorities of every city 
who care for the well-being of their people. For this ren- 
son is it that no urban improvements are better appreciated 
and more generally applauded than those which have for 
their aim the perfecting of the distribution of water in 
regard both to quality and quantity. 

Wator entors, to so considernble an extent, into the 
economy of domestic life, that we can very well understand 
that such of it as contains impurities which are hurtful to 
health, in no matter what minute quantitics, must bring 
about ina longer or shorter lapse of time appreciable per- 
turbations in our organism, and engender maladies of whose 
source we are ignorant, but whose cause might frequently 
and with reason be ascribed to the bad quality of the water 
used by those who are affected. 

Pure water, properly so called, that is to say water 
obtained by distillation in laboratorics with machiuery 
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kpecially contrived a7 hac, is composed solely of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Those two bodies combine ina gascous state 
in the proportion of two of hydrogen to one of oxygen to 
constitute the molecule of water which the chemists de- 
signate by thosymbol H.O. But water so constituted ts 
never found ina natural state. Rain-water—which — is 
obtained by the condensation of vapor taken up by solar heat 
—in its contact with the atinosphere disclves those ele- 
ments of the air wherein are always found a certain quan- 
tity of carbonic acid. After boiling a given quantity of 
this water under the conditions necessary for the collection 
of the gnses which are evolved, one can find by analysis 
that they are only nzote, oxygen, and carbonic acid. But 
if, instead of treating rain water in this manner, a certain 
quantity is collected from the surface of tho soil, especially 
if it has stood long enough, annlysis will prove that it 
holds in solution, not only the gases that I have mention- 
ed, but also all the soluble constituents of the soil with 
which it has been in contact, without excepting, unfor- 
tunately, ns we shall see further on, organic detritus 
coming from the deomposition of vegetable and animal 
matter. From this we conclude that a certain uamber of 
the substances which constitute the shell of the earth are 
soluble in water. | | 

Experience and analysis both have proved that almost 
all water is in this condition in greater or less proportion, 
especially when it already holds any substance whatever in 
solution. Carbonate of lime, for inztance, is only slightly 
soluble in wator which is destitute of carbonic acid, but if we 
pass acurrent of this gas through wator in contact with 
the carbonate, a portion of the gas will be taken up and the 
proportion of the lime in solution will be augmented. If 
the water is brought into contact with an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, the gas taken up augments in proportion to the 
pressure, and the dissolving power of the water as regards 
the lime augmonts in equal rate. ‘The presence of carbonic 
acid also facilitates not only the solution of earthy car- 
bonates which change to bicarbonates, but that of many 
other salts, notably sulphates and even phosphates. | 

It is owing to this solvent power of water that the sup- 
ply furnished by nature is, properly speaking, never pure. 
It holds in solition the gases of the atmosphere, and those 
elements of the soil through the strata of which it has 
filtered. Among the substances dissolved in water there 
are some which improve its alimentary qualities, and with- 
out which it is difficult of digestion. Such are, principally, 
oxygen, carbonic acid, carbonate of lime in small quantities, 
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Stagnant waler, that which we find in swamps, and such 
ns has filtered through the soil of towns or other large centres 
of population, are always and fatally charged with organic 
mattor, to whose presence scienco attributes, with reason, 
fevers, agues and tho general sickly condition of the people 
who consume it. Examples in proof are unhappily but too 
numerous. It has also been ostablished, and the fact is en- 
sily intelligible, that water which has mnde its way through 
cemeteries or other places which havo been used as se- 
pultures, contains putrid matter and oxbales a nauseous odor, 
The same thing is observable in water which has travorsed 
ground where fecal and other sewage has been deposited. 
Everyone will remember, in this connection, the infection 
of the caves of St. Denis, which were disinfected by 
Bertholet, about 1836, with chlorine. IT may also mention 
tho still more recent case of the impoisoning of the collars 
of the houses situated in the plain of Geunevilliers, near 
Paris, shortly after the water of the Asnicrs sower had 
been brought to that plain for purposes of fortlization, 

I have deemed it expedient to draw attention to these 
general considerations, the fruit of expericnee and science, 
before treating seriously a question which is of presont 
importance to the town of Yokohama and ils conditions of 
hygiene aud salubrity. The appearance, more and nore 
frequent, of epidemic discases, hitherto alinost unknown in 
this country, the all but annual visitation of cholera which 
is assuming a mest deadly type, are so many causes which 
impose upon the local authorities the duty not only of seck- 
ing out the canses te whieh the plague may be attributed 
but also of taking the most vigorous measures fo arrest 18 
progress and prevent its return. It is no longer a (ues- 
tion of putting up with ancient methods which, in addition to 
being very clumsy, have the further disadvautage of being 
costly and passably vexatious, such ag the Llemporary employ 
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of disinfectants, or the establishment of quarautines, which 
ean only be efficncions in case they can bo enforcad. If it 
is proper to endeavor to cure an evil when it occurs, it is of 
prime importance to endeavor to prevent it; and hence 
the necessity of cutting it down at the roots. 

In my opinion—and I do not think that I go too far in 
affirming that it is also the belief of every one who has any, 
knowledge of the question—the insalubriousness of the 
water which is applied to the purposes of domestic life by 
the people of Yokohama, especially the natives, is the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, canse to which may be ascribed the 
epidemic diseases of which I have just spoken. Let us 
consider how the (own and neighborhood are furnished with 
water. With the exception of asmall number, that is to 
sny of those who live on the Bluff and in a few other places, 
the residents have hardly any supply beyond what they - 
ean derive from the wells sunk in the vicinity of their 
houses or in the compounds. Shallow as these wells are, 
they only receive and render the water of the surface soil 
which surrounds them. They are charged with the 
organic matter with which they come in contact ; aud 
the thin Inyer of earth through which they must flow 
before falling into the well is far indeed from being suffi- 
cient to clear them of the harmful substances accumulated 
in their passage. In addition to these deplorable condi- 
tions, it must not be forgotten that the sewers of Yokohama 
(when J use the word sewors I employ a very improper 
term; for Ido not know anything in Yokohama at all 
fulfilling the iden)—it must not, say I, be lost sight of that 
the drainage is absolutely insufficient in every respect. The 
majority of the drains have, correctly speaking, no issue. 
The waters therein remain and stagnate for want of a fall ; 
anid as conduits are not, by a very long way, water tight, 
their contents lexk through, to arrive in the wolls, taking 
with them the organie inatter which they hold iu solution. 
Tt is all very fine to clean these wells: the cleansings are 
neither sufficiontly frequent nor thorough to prevent the 
formation of deposits which hasten the fermentation of 
orgauic substances in the order in which they arrive. 

‘The report, just published, of the Sanitary Commission 
charged by the Kanagawa Kencho to make au examination 
of the water supply of Yokosuka (where a certain number 
of cholora enses have recently occurred) fully confirms what 
I have just said upon the pernicious influonce of auhenlthy 
water on the public hoalth. At Yokosuka ns in Yoko- 
hama the wells are in the most deplorable condition. ‘The 
town ts also on 2 low level—nearly that of the sea—; and 
is surrounded by hills whose soil, essentially marly, is all 
but impermeable. ‘I'he waters run over the surface of the 
soil, which they literally wash, carrying with them all the 
organic matter and the detritus accumulated from the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances. Thus 
londed with these mattors they seek the lowland, which is 
a kind of basin formed by the slopes of the hills, to arrive 
in a district where is ulmost no declivity, and which 
iy very pormeable. ‘There they drain into the wells, which 
it must be obsorved are very shallow, without having 
tine to clear themselves of the matter which they hold in 
solution. 

What is to be said of the drains of Yokosuka, which are 
fur more perfunctory than even those of Yokohama, aud 
in so far, even more unhealthy ? 

I may cite, further, in support of what I have above said, 
a fact concerning which I will invoke indisputable authority 
—that of Dr. Geerts. ‘That gentleman, atthe time of the 
last appearanco of cholera in Yokohama and its environs, 
wus charged, by the local authorities, to hold au inquiry in a 
village where numerous and nearly instantaneously futal 
enses of the terrible malady had been declaring themselves. 
Elo soon discovered that the pestilence had no other source 
than in the poisoning of the water-supply. He closed the 
wells and cleaned tho latrines, and the malady vanished 
almost immediately. 

It is, in truth, high time that the authorities took men- 
sures in necordance with the gravily of the circumstances. 
The plague renews itself with increasing frequency : it 
threatens to become endemic ; and if, so far, it’ has hardly 
found any victims outside the native population, we must not 
forget that it may at any moment attack foreign residents, 
who evidently have only eseaped unscathed up to now 
through their more favorable conditions of dwelling, alimenta- 
tion, nud clothing. Yet the progressive poisoning of driuking 
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water cannot fail to exténd even to them its deadly influence, 
especially in town where to the disastrous effects of this con- 
tamination have to be added the dangers resulting from the 
putrid emanations which arise from the sewers, In this 
context, [I may cite among others the Honmura drainage, 
which, notwithstanding the frequent outery raised by a 
number of the inhabitants during the several years past, is 
left in the most disgusting condition. ‘The cleansings which 
tako place from time to time, and then, I must say almost 
always at tho commencement of the summor heats, are com- 
pletely insufficient. Tho miasmas which are thrown off 
are of a stench quite powerful enough to engender the most 
dangerous fovers ; and I may remark, apropos, that I have 
been informed by one of my friends that, every time he 
passed through Honmura and had the ill-luck to encounter 
those emanations, he invariably, cithor the same evening 
or during the night, oxperieuced a strong attack of marsh 
fever, n disease to which previously he had never been 
subject. The same thing happened to him, ho assures 
me, a great number of times.. 

In the circumstances, then, two radical reforms should 
be promptly considered by the Administration and the Con- 
‘gular Corps, which latter ought to have more than a merely 
deliberative voice pending the establishment of a Municipal 
Council. ‘These two measures are the intelligent drainage 
of the concession and the Japanese town by means of 
sewers constructed on the model of those which experience 
and science have introduced into all the cities of the civi- 
lized world, and the inauguration of a system which shall 
furnish to all the inhabitants drinkable water in sufficient 
quantity for all the purposes of domestic life. Ifone dare 
not think, in existing circumstances, and taking into 
necount the limited resources at immediate disposal, of 
supplying daily, ns in New York, 400 quarts of water for 
each inhabitant, we can yet do what is possible, and do 
that at once, continuing improvements until a thoroughly 
satisfactory result has been obtained. Incontestibly the 
Japanese authorities may, in this respect, count upon the ear- 
nest co-operation of the foreign community which feels itself 
more and more-menaced. As for the moans to be 
employed to arrive at the result, I need not consider them 
for the present ; but it is certain that they could be found 
easily, and without too great cost, if proper account were 
taken of the geological conditions of the Yokohama basin. 
As n matter of fact, I believe that the Kencho has lately 
finished n work by means of which, with wooden conduits, 
o certain quantity of water from the Kawasaki river is 
brought into town. Doubtless this is an excellent measure, 
and one for which sincere thanks are due to the prefectoral 
administration. Notwithstanding, I will indulge in one re- 
flection. I do not think that this water can be filtered in its 
course ; and, thorefore, it is difficult in my opinion to 
seo how it can be fit for alimentary purposes. The 
water of this river las first of all flowed over the slope 
of the hills which form its basin, and the soil there, 
being of a vory aryillaceous—that is to say of a vory 
impermeable—character, the water has not had a chance 
to filter itself, which means, in my opinion, that it must 
contain in solution organic matter in too grent quantity 
to allow it to be safely drinkable. We should not for- 
got, cilher, that its tawny color* shows that it holds in 
suspension a certain proportion of earthy matter, espe- 
cially after heavy rains, a fact whieh, necessarily, is pre- 
judicial to its quality. 

Among the eanses which are especially calculated to 
alter the quality of the well-water of Yokohama, at least in 
that portion of tho native town which lies at the foot of 
the Bluff, between the Yato and Mayeda bridges, is one 
which should not bo passed in silence. It is the perman- 
ence, in its present site, of the foreigu cemetery, which is 
situated in the most deplorable conditions, considering the 
large extension of the Japanese faubourg of Houmura. 
Tho water of the wells which supply this suburb has 
traversed the loose soil of graves, taking up, in ils passage, 
matter in the course of putrifaction. Tt must, as a neces- 
gary consequenee, be very unhealthy, One of the most 
Important measures, then, to be taken would be the removal 





————— 





* This statement scems to require correction, The author pro- 
bably alludes to the water of the water of the Tomazawa a/fer it 
has reached Yokohama and passed through seven miles of wooden 
pipes. More limpid water than it is /. fore this transit, we have 
nover scen,—Lid. J, M. 
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of this burial-ground to some remote point. Tho question, 
if Lam not mistaken, has been discussed seriously and on 
many occasions, It has even been said that the removal 
was definitely decided upon, and that the Keneho had 
promised the grant: of an large site on the further side 
of the Rifle Range. But this wise resolution was only 
taken in a moment of panic, it appears. As soon as tho 
danger had passed, the question was allowed to drop. 

Why not revert to it now in all seriousness ? The dead 
will, assuredly, bo just as comfortable on the further side of 
the hill, and the living will be all the better off. 


(Signed) P. SARDA. 


Engineer of Arts and Manufactures, 
(charged with a spocial 
scientific mission from the 
French Government). 


P.S.—At the moment that I finish this letter, I see 
by the publication in the Yokohamn papers, of the report 
of the proceedings of the Sanitary Commission, that the 
questions of water-supply and drainage, in regard to pre- 
ventive mensures against the progress of the epidemic, has 
had serious consideration. ‘There is, then, every reason to 
hope that the necessary work will be undertaken shortly. 
But I think that I may insist upon a point which appears 
to me paramount—the immediate supply of drinkable water 
in sufficient quantity for all household purposes. 
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“TNECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 


(Read before the Astatic Society of Fapan, on 12th April), 
BY 
Basit [Jatt CraMBERLAIN. 
[ Continued] 








IV. 
MANNERS AND CusTOMS OF THE EARLY JAPANESE. 


The Japaneso of the mythical poriod, as pictured in the 
legonds preserved by the compiler of the ‘ Records of 
Ancicnt Mattors,” were a race who had long emerged from 
the sayjge state, and had attained to a high lovel of bar- 
baric skill. The stone age was forgotten by them,—or 
nearly so,—and the evidence points to their never having 
passed through a genuine bronze age, though the know- 
ledge of bronze was at a lator period introduced from tho 
neighbouring continent. ‘They used iron for mannu- 
facturing spears, swords, and knives of various shapes, 
and likewise for tho more peaceful purpose of making 
hooks with which to angle or to fasten the doors of their 
huts. Their other warlike and hunting implements (be- 
sides traps and gins, which appear to have been used 
equally for catching beasts and birds and for destroying 
human enemics) were bows and arrows, spears and elbow- 
pads,—the latter seemingly of skin, while special allusion 
is made to the fact that the arrows were feathered. Per- 
haps clubs should be added to the list. Of the bows and 
arrows, swords and knives, there is perpetual mention ; but 


nowhere do we hear-of the tools with which they were . 


minufactured, and there is the same remarkable silence 
regarding such widely spread domestic implements as the 
sawand the axe. Wo hear, however, of the pestle and 
mortar, of the fire-drill, of the wedge, of the sickle, and of 
the shuttle used in weaving. 

Navigation sccms to have been in a very olementary 
stage. Indeed the art of sailing was, as we know from 
the classical literature of the country, but little practised 
li Japan even so late as the end of the ninth century of 
our era, and subsequent te the general diffusion of Chi- 
nese civilization, though rowing amd punting are often 
mentioned by the early poets. In one passagoa of the 
* Reeords * and in another of the ‘ Chronicles,” mention 
issamade of a “ two-forked boat” used on inland pools or 
lakes ; but, as a rule, in the earlier portions of thoso works 
we road only of people going to sca or being sent down 
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from heaven in water-proof baskets without oars, and 
reaching their destination not through any efforts of 
their own, but through supernatural interposition.? 4 

To what we should call towns or villages very little 
reference is made anywhere in the ‘ Records ” or in that 
portion of the ‘‘ Chronicles’ which contains the account 
of the so-called ‘‘ Divine Ago.” But from what we learn 
incidentally, it would scem that the scanty population was 
chiefly distributed in small hamlets and isolated dwellings 
tlong the coast and up the course of the larger streams. 
Of house-building there is frequent mention,—especially 
of the building of palaces or temples for sovereigns or 
gods,—thoe words ‘‘ palace” and ‘* temple” being (it should 
be mentioned) represented in Japanese by the same term. 
Sometimes, in describing the construction of such a sacred 
dwelling, the author of the ‘' Records,” abandoning 
his usual flat and monotonous style, soars away on 
poetic wings, as when, for instance, he tells how the 
monarch of Idzumo, on abdieating, covenanted with the 
messenger of the descendant of the Sun-Goddess to “ make 
stout his temple pillars on the nethermost rock-bottom, 
and make high the cross-beams to the plain of High 
Heaven.’’?* It must not, however, be inferred from such 
language that these so-called palaces and temples were of 
very gorgeous and imposing aspect. The more exact 
notices to be culled from the ancient Shiftanu Rituals 
(which are but little posterior to the “ Records” and in no 
wise contradict the inferences to be drawn from the latter) 
having been already summarized by Mr. Satow, it may be 
as well to quote that gentleman's words. Hesnys?7: ‘The 

alace of the Japanese sovereign was a wooden hut, with 
its pillars planted in the ground, instead of being erected 
upon the broad flat stones as in modern buildings. ‘The 
whole frame-work consisting of posts, beams, rafters, 
door-posts and window-frames, was tied together with 
cords made by twisting the long fibrous stems of climb- 
ing plants, such as Pueraria Thunbergiana (suzu) and 
Wistaria Sinensis (fuji). The floor must have been low 
down, 80 that the occupants of the building, as they sqnat- 
ted or lay on their mats, were exposed tothe stealthy at- 
tacks of venomous snakes, which were probably far more 
numerous in theearlicst ages when the country was for the 
most part uncultivated, than atthe present day..... 
There seems some reason to think that the yusa, here 
translated floor, was originally’ nothing but a couch 
which ran round the sides of the hut, the rest of the 
space being simply a mud floor, and that the size of tho 
couch was gradually increased until it occupied the 
whole interior. The rafters projected upward beyond 
the ridge-pole, crossing each other as is seen in the 
roofs of modern Shifi-tau temples, whether their archi- 
tecture be in conformity with early traditions (in 
which case all the rafters are so crossed) or modified in 
necordance with more advanced principles of construc- 
tion, aud the crossed rafters retained only as ornamonts 
at the two ends of the ridge. ‘The roof was thatched, 
and perhaps had a gable at each end, with a hole to 
allow the smoke of the wood-fire to escape, so that it 
was possible for birds flying in and perching on the 
beams overhead, to defile the food, or the fire with 
which it was cooked.” ‘To this description it need only 
be added that fences were in use, and that the wooden 
doors, sometimes fastoned by means of hooks, resembled 
those with which we are familiar in Europe rather than 
the sliding, soreen-like doors of modern Japan. ‘The 
windows seoms to have been mere holes. Rugs of skins 
and rush matting were occasionally used to sit upon, and 
we even hear once or twice of “ silk rugs” being used 
for the same purpose by the noble and wealthy. 

The habits of personal cleanliness which so pleasantly 





26 A curious scrap of the history of Japanese civilization is pre- 
served in the word kaji, whose exclusive acceptation in the modern 
tongue is ‘‘rudder,’ In archaic Japanese it meant ‘‘oar,” a rigni- 
fication which is now expreseed hy the term 7v, which has been 
borrowed from the Chinese. Itis a matter of debate whether the 
ancient Japanese boats possessed such an appliance as a rudder, and 
the word fagishi ov taishi has been credited: with that meaning. 
The more likely opinion seems to be that both the thing and the 
word were specialized in later times, the early Japanese boatmen 
having made any oar do duty for arudder when circumstances 
necessitated the use of one. 


26 See the end of Sect, XXXII. 
27 See Vol. IX, Pt, LI, pp. 191-192, of these “ Transactions,” 
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distinguish the modern Japanese from their neighbours 
in Asia, though less fully developed than at present, 
would seem to have existed in the germ in early times, as 
we read more than once of bathing in rivers, and are told 
of bathmg-women being specially attached to the person 
of a certain imperial infant. Lustrations, too, formed 
part of the religious practices of the race. Latrines are 
mentioned several times, ‘They would appear to have been 
situated away from the houses and to have generally been 
placed over a running stream, whence doubtless the name 
for latrine in the archaic dialect,—saha-ya i.e. ‘ river- 
house.” A well-known Japanese classic of the tenth 
century, the ‘“‘ Yamato Tales,” 28 tells us indeed that ‘in 
olden days the people dwelt in houses raised on plat- 
forms built out on the river Ikuta,” and goes. on to 
relate a story which presupposes such a method of archi- 
tecture.2° A passage in the account of the reign of the 
Emperor Zhifimu which occurs both in the ‘“ Records” 
and in the ‘‘ Chronicles,” and another in the reign of the 
Emperor Suwinifi occurring in the ‘ Records” only, 
might be intorpreted so as to support this statement.9° 
But both are extremely obscure, and beyond the fact that 
people who habitually lived near the water may have 
built their houses after the aquatic fashion practised in 
different parts of the world by certain savage tribes both 
ancient and modern, the presont writer is not aware of 
any authority for the assertion that they actually did so 
except the isolated passage in the ‘‘ Yamato Tales’ just 
quoted. 

A peculiar sort of dwelling-place which the two old 
histories bring under our notice, is the so-called ‘ parturi- 
tion-house,” a one-roomed hut without windows, which a 


Woman was oxpected to build and rotire into for the - 


purpose of being delivered unseen. It would also seem 
to be not unlikely that newly-married couples retired 
into a spocially built hut for the purpose of consummating 
the marriage, and it is certain that each sovereign built 
for himself a new palace on his accession. 

Castles aro not distinctly spoken of till a period which, 
though still mythical in the opinion of the present writer, 
coincides according to the received chronology with the 
first contury B. C. We thon first meet with the curious 
term ‘‘rice-castle,”’ whose precise signification is © matter 
of dispute among the native commentators, but which, on 
comparison with Chinose descriptions ofthe early Japanese, 
should probably be understood to mean a kind of palisade 
serving the purpose of a redoubt, behind which the war- 
riors could ensconce themselves.*! If this conjecture be 
correct, we have here a good instance of a word, so to 
speak, moving upward with the march of civilization, the 
term, which formerly denoted something not much better 
than a fence, having later come to convey the idea of a 
stone castle. 

‘lo conclude the subject of dwelling-places, it should be 
stated that cave-dwellers are sometimes alluded to. The 
legend of the retirement of the Sun-Goddoss into a cavern 
may possibly suggest to some the idea of an oarly period 
when such habitations were the normal abodes of the an- 
cestors of the Japanese race.§2 But at the time when 
the national traditions assumed their present shape, such 


a state of things had certainly quite passed away, if it — 


ever existed, and only barbarous Ainos and rough bands 
of robbers are credited with the construction of such pri- 
mitive retreats. Natural caves (it may be well to men- 
tion) are rare in Japan, and such caves as are alluded to 
were mostly artificial, as may be gathered from the context. 

The food of tho early Japanese consisted of fish and of 
the flesh of tho wild creatures which fell by the hunter's 
arrow or were taken in the trapper’s snare,—an animal 
diet with which Buddhist prohibitions had not yet inter- 
fered, as they began to do in carly historical times. Rice 
is the only cereal of which there is such mention made as 
to place it beyond a doubt that its cultivation dates back 
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98 Yamato Monogatari.” 

29 For a translation of this story see the present writer's ‘‘ Classi- 
cal Poctry of the Japanese ”, pp. 42-44. ° 

8° Nee Sect. XLIV, Note 12 and Sect, LXAII Note 29. 

31 See Sect. LXNX, Note 6G. Conf also the words NVaha-shiro, “a 
plot sown with rice’, where S/iroe clearly means a plot divided off, 
Ya-shiro and Mi-shiro. 

392 See Sect. XVI. Mentions of cave-dwellers will also be fonnd 
in Sects, XLVILI, and LXXX, 
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“to time immemorial. Beans, millet, and barley are indeed 
mentioned once, together with silkworms, in the account 
of the Divine Age.” 33 But the passage has every aspect 
of an interpolation in the legend, perhaps not dating back 
long before the time of the eighth century compiler. A few 
unimportant vegetables and fruits, of most of which there 
is but a single mention, will be found in the list of the 
plants given below. ‘Lhe intoxicating liquor called sake 
was known in Japan during the mythical period,§# 
and “so were chopsticks for eating the food with. 
Cooking-pots and cups and dishes—the Iatter both of 
earthenware and of leaves of trees,—are also mentioned ; 
but of the use of fire for warming purposes we hear 
nothing. Tables are named several times, but never in 
connection with food. They would seem to have been 
exclusively uscd for the purpose of presenting offerings on, 
and were probably quite small and low, in fact, rather 
trays than tables according to uropean ideas. 

In the use of clothing and the specialization of garments 
the early Japanese had reached a high level. We read in 
the most ancient .legends of upper garments, skirts, trow- 
sors, girdles, veils and hats, while both sexes adorned 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets, and head-ornaments 
of stones considered precious,—in this respect offering a 

pees contrast to their descendants in modern times, 

fof whose attire jewelry forms no part. The material of 
their clothes was hempen cloth and paper-mulberry bark, 
coloured by being rubbed with madder, and probably with 
wound and other tinctorial plants. All the garments, so 
far as we may judge, were woven, sewing being nowhere 
mentioned, and it being expressly stated by the com- 
mentator on the ‘* Mountain and Sea Classic,” who wrote 
early in the fourth century, that the Japanese liad no 
noedles.35 From the great place which the chase occu- 
pied in daily life we are led to suppose that skins also 
were used to mako garments of. There is in the 
“ Records” at least oue passage which favours this sup- 

‘ position,®® and the ‘* Chronicles” in one place mention 
the straw rain-coat and broad brimmed hat which still 
form the Japanese peasant’s effectual protection against 
the inclomoncies of the weather. The tendrils of creeping 
plants served the purposes of string, and bound the 
warrior’s sword round his waist. Combs are mentioned, 
and it is evident that much attention was devoted to 
the dressing of the hair. The men bound up their hair 
in two bunches, one on each side of the head, whilst the 
young boys tied theirs into one topknot, the unmarried 
girls Iet their locks hang down over their necks, and the 
married womon dressed theirs after a fashion which seems 
to have combined the two last-named methods. There is 
no mention in any of the old books of cutting the hair or 
beard except in token of disgrace ; neither do we gather 
that the sexes, but for this matter of the headdress, were 
distinguished by. a diversity of apparel and ornamentation. 

With regard to the precious stones mentioned above as 
having been used as ornaments for the head, neck, and 
arms, the texts themselves give us little or no information 


ns to the identity of the stones meant to be referred to. | 


Indeed itis plain (and the native commentators admit 
the fact) that a variety of Chinese characters properly 
denoting different sorts of jewels were used indiscriminately 
by the early Japanese writers to represent the single native 
word tama, which is the only one the language contains 
to denote any hard substance on which a special value is 
set, and which often refers chiefly to the rounded shape, 
so that it might in fact be translated by the word “ bead” 
as well as by the word ‘‘ jewel.” 
the specimens which have rewarded the labours of archeo- 
logical research in Japan that agate, crystal, glass, jade, 

{ serpentine, and steatite are the most usual materials, and 

: carved and pierced cylindrical shapes (s#aga-tama and 
kuda-tama) the commonest forms. * 


(To be continucd.) 





34 See Sect. XVIII: Note 15. 

85 See however the legend in Sect. LXY. 

36 See beginning of Sect. XXVIL. es 

34 Hor details on this subject and illustrations. sce Mr. Henry von 
Siebold’s ‘f Notes on Japanese Archoolosy’ p. 15 and Table XI, 
and a payer by Professor Milue on the © Stone Ave in Japan ” read 
before the Anthropological Society of Great Britain on the 25th 
May, 1$80, pp. 10 and 11. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Tsukiji, ‘Tokiyo, on Wednesday, June 
21st, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

After the usual formal business, the following Report of the 
Council for the Session 1881-82 was read by the Recording 
Secretary :— 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 1881-82. 


During the past session eight General Meetings of the Society,. 
at which thirteen papers were read, were held in Tokiyo. A 
list of these papers will be found in Appendix A. 

The Council are glad to be nble to announce an increase in 
the number of members. During the session twelve Resident 
and two Non-resident Members havo been elected; on the other 
hand, three Resident Members have resigned, and the Council 
havo further to regret tle loss by death of two Non-resident 
Members, Mr. Augustus H., Mounsey, British Minister Resident 
al Bogota, and Mr. W. B. Bramsen. T'wo Resident Members 
who havo recently left Japan, have in accordance with (heir own 
desire, been placed on the list of Non-Resident Members, which 
now numbers thirty-four. 

In consequence of the flourishing condition of the Socicly’s 
funds, it has been found possible tv proceed with the reprinting 
of Volumes I & II, aud Volume IIL, Part I, which have long 
since been exhausted. ‘I'he edition is to consist of 300 copies, 
and as great care has becn taken to eliminate the misprints 
which were so numerous in the original edition, and to 
correct other manifest errors, it is believed that the reprint 
will be acceptuble to members and the public in general. The 
Secretaries of the Society are the responsible editors. 

In Appendix B will be found a list of additions made to the 
library during the past year by donation and purchase. . 

A list of tho oxchanges received from learned bodies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world is given in Appendix C, 

Arrangements were nade at the beginning of the past session 
for holding the Genoral Meetings at the rooms of the Tokiyo 
General Chamber of Commerce, which were generously placed 
at the Socioly’s disposal by that body, freo of all charge beyond 
tle actual cost of fuel and gas. 

The following balance-sheect shows the present state of the 
Society's finances :—[The balance-sheet was then submitted, 
showing that the balance in the hands of the ‘Treasurer had 
tisen from S4£1).99 to $860.70 during the year. The other Ap- 
pendices referred to in the report were also laid on the table.] 

The Society then proceeded to elect, by ballot, officers and 
councillors for the ensuing year, when tho following were 
chosen :— 

President :—Sw Harry 8. Parkes. 


Vice-Presidents :— | age een 


Corresponding Sccy.:—Rev. C 8. Eby. 

Recording Secretaries :— | nee cine ea 

Treasurer :—dJ. M. Dixon, Esq. 

Librarian :—Rev.'C. 'T. Blanchet. 

Councillors :-—B. H. Chamberlain Esq., Dr. 6. Divers, 
Y. Duor Esq,., J. A. Mwing Esq., Dr. Geerts, 
I. Hattori Esq., A. G. S. Hawes Esq., 
T.R. H. McClatchie Esq., Dr. Macdonald, 
W. J. S. Shand Esy. 

Votes of thanks were passed lo the retiring Council, and to 
the Tokiyo Chamber of Commerce for tho use of their hall. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain then read extracts from his Transla- 
tion of the Ké-zhi-ki. 

In the absence of tbe author, Mr. Chamberlain also read a 
short paper by Mr. 12. M.Satow, giving further details concern- 
ing the invention of movable metallic types in Korea in the | 
beginning of the 15th century. These were derived from. 
printed documents forming part of books dating from 1409 and 
1437, which he (Mr. Satow) had recently inspec:ed These 
books had originally belonged to the library ef the Shéguns, 
and wore now the property of the Mikado. It appeared that 
the first font of type was cast in 1403, followed by others 
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in 1413, 1420, and 1434. In each case the reigning King was |of ‘things, should we hope that we could always preserve such 


represented as initiating the undertaking. Some specimens of 
early Japanese block-printing were then exhibited, the earliest 
of which was marked with a date corresponding to the year 
1157, and must thereforo Lave been engraved before that date, 
whereas the oldest such book extant was usually stated by 
Japanese bibliographers to be a work printed between 1198 and 
1206. A still older volume was mentioned, having no printed 
date, but which bore a M.S. note recording its sale by one 
monk to another iu the year 1114. A movable type edition of 
the Ni-hofi-gi, printed in 1610 was also shown. 


‘The meeting was then adjourned. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE CHANNIL TUNNEL. 
A TALE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 





I little Uhought that it would ever have fallen to my lot to tell 
the saddest and stranvest story that has ever come to pass in our 
English annals. IJ suppose that, since the episode of the Trojan 
Horse, if our Homeric writers will allow that this cpisode is his- 
torical, there has been no stratagem in war so daring, Fo linmeral 
and so triumphant as was the seizure of the International Tunnel. 
It so happens that 1 myself bore some inrisnificant share in the 
marvellous scries of transactions which made up the great catns- 
trophe, and I have collected information, from friends who have 
been behind the scenes, besides that which the public have vather- 
ed from the ordinary journais. From all these sources 1 put to- 
wether the sad narrative which T have to tell, wiich may serve 
as a memoir pour asaisier ad Uhistoire, which some historian even 
now living may take in hand—the task of writing ‘The Decline 
and Fall of Great Britain,” 

How well I remember that sweet spring evening when I Ieft 
London on my fateful journey to Dover, intending to take the 
express train from the latter place through to Paris. and then to 
procced to Nice to ineet a beloved relative who had been obliged 
to spend a winter in the Riviera on account of a pulmonary com- 
plaint. The weather had been extremely unsetticd for the last 
few days in London, and the wind had charged through the tall 
narrow London strects as sharply as through a mountain gorge. 
“We were now almost within the equinectial gales, and so this was 
to be expected. ‘The journey was made without any incident to 
Dover, I dozed over the cyoning'’s papers, which contaiucd one 
or two paragraphs which I passed unnoticed, paragraphs which 
afterwards acquired a sad sizuificance. Whea we got to Dover, 
Adiniral Fitzroy’s storm signals were flying. One or two of us 
congratulated ourse'ves that the Tennel had ¢ffectuaily removed 
the sea-sickness, Which to me, atleast, had always been the greatest 
discuinfort aud discouragement. On political and national grounds, 
however, I had always been an opponent of the Tunnel scheme. 
From my heart I had always echoed the words of the great 
Victorian poct : 

T way gin Heaven bless fre darn ov wos, 
lowiet they were a wiele Atuertio brag” 

The great engineering experiment had proved so suecessful, the 
financial part of the scheme had turned out so well, that many 
who had cavilled at the plan, seeing how successful had been the 
guccEssS, gave up their objections and choze to ranve themselyes on 
the winning side. This, however, was not my own way of looking 
at things. It so happened that for years past Thad been thrown 
into somewhat intimate relations with residents in Dover. I had 
not witnessed without concern the decay anc coilapse of what had 
ouce been a busy and prosperous port. The railway had neces- 
sarily told soverely on all shipping interests. There was still a 
somewhat uncertain lino of steamers; for various passenyers, on 
account of the greater cheapness, preferred this route, and most 
of the heavy geods traflic was still carried on by water. But 
financially Dover was ruined. No one carcd to stay long at Dover, 
except a few tourists and archeologists, when there was direct un. 
interrupted transit between London and Paris. Dover was fast 
shrivelling into the insignificance of Winchelsea and Rye. ‘There 
had been also a great deal of decay in the bold seafaring spirit that. 
formerly distinguished the uien of Kent. ‘This, however, was said 
to be by no means peculiar to the sailors of the south coast ; but, so 
said the students of contemporary manners, there had been a gradual 
decline of the old naval spirit throughont the country from the 
time that England from being an island had become a peuinsula, 
1 uscd to mediate on the clianyed state of things somewhat sadly 
as | took my favourite walk between the ancient castles of Waliner 
and Dover, and thonght of two Lord Wardens of the Cingue Ports, 
Wellington and Palinerston, who had warned their countrymen 
against the terrible possibilities of a hostile invasion, 

London invaded! Why, two generations ago men had hardly 
listened to the great Duke, or the popular Premier, and they 
were not now likely to listen to small dukes, or any number of 
other people on the subject. With difficulty the nation had con- 
sented tu the constraction of a certain number of forts, but for 
the most part these wers only servicoable on the side towards tie 
cea, aNd pessovsed Tittle military value in case of a land invasion, 
Parliament thonclt thas even this expense involved too high a 
premium for our national insuranee, and the foris had become 
Jictle better than sham-enstles winelh seme couniry gentlenien 
have Duilt asa hind of huge tey npon their estates. Tt had come 
to be au uncisputed article in the uational faith that London 


wonderful immunity from the chances of war? In the old 
Napoleonic wars nearly every European capital had been occupied 
in its tarn. Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Vicuna, Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, 
Warsaw, each had experienced the bitter truth of the exclama- 
tion of Je Victis; had known the prolonged agony and shame of 
crouching beneath the conqueror’s hoofs. Some of us had even 
fondly imagined that British virtue and intrepidity had earned 
some kind of immunity from the disasters that had befallen for- 
eign lands. We had long ago abandonod any kind of pretence to 
such conceited dreams. England and the Continent had entirely 
assimilated in sovial matters aud in standards of opinion. and the 
subway beneath the Channel waters had virtually abolished the 
geovraphical distinction. Napoleon once claimed that there were 
no more Alps, and Englishmen, deceived by a more fatal eloquence 
than Sinon’s, had cousented to abrogate the English Channel. 
Hoe Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atrida, 

So far from an invasion of London being an impossibility, there 
was for many years no more attractive subject to the students of 
military science than speculations respecting an invasion of Eng- 
Jand. Hvery Prussian officer who played the game of Kriggspiel 
had cut and dried a plan of operations. It was a well-known say- 
ing of the great Moltke that England was easily capable of being 
invaded in at least. tive diferent directions. Moltke had, however, 
the candour of owning that though he might casily land an army 
in England, he did not so easily sec his way to withdrawing it. 
‘This was the great difficulty, but it was a difficulty which was ef- 
fectually removed by the device of the Channel Tunnel. London 
had becume the greatest military prize in the world, and the most 
eccessible ; the most enormous bribe ever proffered to human cu- 
pidity and ambition since Babylon the Great fell before the Mede, 
and it was destine] to fall like Babylon, tbrougha kind of artificial 
drying up of her waters. “ My God, what a city for a sack 1” ex- 
claimed Dlucher, as he rode through tho London streets on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1815 ; and whena 
hundred years had passed away there came such a realisation as 
would have satistied the wildest dream of the Cossack or the 
Uhlan. 

That memorable April evening when I arrived at Dover, though 
the wind was still exceedingly high, the rain had ceased, and there 
was clear moonlight, except when broken by the scudding clouds. 
Though a consistent opponent of the Tunnel, 1 could not, for that 
night only, forbear from congratulating myself on the fact of its 
existence. Indeed, it was a fierce gale, and the white horses wore 
racing across the Channel. Knowing Dover well, I left my lug- 
vage in the cloak-room, intending to spend an hour or two with a 
dear old friend in the town, who kept rather late hours, and, in- 
decd, would give me a wolcome at any hour of the day or night. I 
little thought that owing to this circumstauce I should be the Jast 
passenver in the last train that should run from England to France. 
[ strolied out, for there was a touch of spring which I loved even in 
this high boisterous wind, which was refreshing after the hours 1 
had passed in’ the close railway carriage and the close London 
rooms. I was making my call as much for the walk as for the 
enll itself, As I passed through the silent, gusty strects. I look- 
el up to the magnificent castle, even more magnificent now, 
through additions and alterations, than in any previous period 
of its existence. And yet Dover Castle had always been a mat- 
rer of anxiety and regret to the few old-fashioned people who per- 
sisted in looking at the Channel Tunnel from the point of view of 
high politics instead of from merely economic considerations, If 
ever there should be a castle that should be rendered impregnable 
by the best modern science and skill it should have been Dover 
Castle. It should have been as Cronstadt, as hrenbreitstein, as 
(sibraltar, But here again the financial difficulty had stood in the 
way. Obvious'y the expense of the fortifications cf Dover ought 
to have been thrown upon the Channel Company, whose prosperous 
xcheme had rendered these fortifications doubly and trebly neces- 
rary. ‘The Company in their turn would have raised their fares, 
including the burden in the price of their tickets, and the incidence 
of the taxation would haue fallen on the very people, the travel- 
lers, who ought to bear it. This was almost uniformly the case in 
Continental countries, where fortifications were maintained on all 
international points of route. Something indeed was paid by the 
Company, not without much grumbling and some agitation, in 
which they met with general sympathy from the vast railway interest 
in Englaud, which for years had grown exceedingly impatient under 
its fiscal burdens. The abrogation of Lord Campbell's uscful Act, 
some years avo, had been followed by such an increase in the statis- 
ties of railway accidents, that fur the time no further concession 
had seemed probable for the proprietors of the steel rails. The re- 
sult had been that the Castle, though rendered a fine work of its 
kind, was utterly inadequate for any great emergency that would 
arixe, for the special emergency, its raison @efre, of French invasion. 
This was sadly shown in the light of subscquent cvents.— Going 
thus to call on my old friend, I turned back for a glance at Shakes- 
peare’s Cliff, near the base of which the submarine ‘Tunnel passed 
into the sen. As I gazed up towards that commanding height in- 
voluntarily Shakespeare's noble lines recurred to my memory— 

Oo This resabtbrene of kings, this seopter dl iste, 
Vis enrth of omideste, this scat of Maur, 
Sie cether detent, derai-paerneddse: ¢ 
his forives-. buile by Nature for hersetf, 
Socdust itfeetion ata the busatbef war: 
Thos diapp. breed ef mren, this little werld 5 
This precients stone set in the ilver soa 
Wiieh serves it in the cise ef a wall, 
Or asa oat defensive tu a house 


fooviogt tar cas ed dees Tcqiapiee Lam tay 
Tr is Tiles-ecil plot. this enotho this renion, this Miatanad, 
Vous hound ef such dear tenis, thas clea, ear hana, 


Jar fer ber oputetion Uren the wera” 


I am not ashamed to say that the tears gathered in my eyes as 


Would never pass inte hostile occupation. Yet, why, in the nature |I looked up towards Shakespeare's Clit and repeated to myself 
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Shakespeare's lines. Almost with ashudder J recalled the lines that 
followed hard upon these, lines that were ominous cnough— 


“England, bound in with the triumphant sea, e 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious sicpe 
Of waters, Neptuue is bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds ; 
That England who was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conqnest of itself.” 


Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the pity of it! We ourselves had filled 
up our moat with rubbish and rubble, we had pulled down our 
wall, we had demolished our fortress, we had thrown away the 
priceless jewel, ‘the precious stone sct in ge silver sea.” 

The house of my friend lay a little outside the town of Dover. 
I used to amuse myself in my visits to him thinking that I was 
going over the same ground as did David Copperteld in his visit 
to his aunt. My friend himself would not have been a had 
pendant to Dickens’ celebrated portrait. He was an old Indian 
colonel, who had bought for himself a pretty little p'ace called 
the Bungalow. He lived with a little boy, the child of his dead 
daughter, whose husband was a captain in the Royal Navy. 
The child had both an English and an Indian nurse, but in 
other respects the old colonel took charge of the liltle creature 
himself. In honour of the other branch of the service, aud in 
recognition of his maritime positiou, the coloncl had reared a tall 
mast in his garden, and swept the seas with a powerful nattical 
telescope. He had almost subsided again into the ways of old 
bachelordom, except that he often numbered ladies among his 
visitors. He was the most kindly-hearted and hospitable of men, 
and as he sat up very late at night, reading and making notes 
and extracts with great voluminousness, the house was one of the 
very few wher: I might safely call at any hour, and make sure 
of finding my friend at home, 

The “neat-handed ” Phyllis admitted me, and I entered his study. 
He locked up with akindly nod, followed by a kindly giasp. 

“So you have not forgotten your promise to the old man to 
spare him an hour or two when you should next be passing through 
Dover ?” 

“It has been a pleasure in reserve,” I answered. 
to look forward to.” 

“What shall it be?” he said, pleasantly; whisky and seltzer, 
or some hot coffee ?” 

“The night is rather chill,” I answered; “I should be glad 
of a cup of hot coffee.” 

‘*T suppose that, using the Tunnel, you run through to Paris 
so often that you are as inuch a Frenchman as an English ?” 

** Almost,” I answered, ‘‘and, indeed, more so, for 1 was born 
in, Paris, and by the French law I have a right to declare my- 
self a Frenchman if 1 choose,” 

*QOh, but you must not do that,” he exclaimed. “I know 
that it is the fashion to consider patriotism merely an enlarged 
kind of local prejudice, but for all that [ donot think that any 


Euglishman should under any circumstances become a Irench- 
mau.” 


‘“You need not be alarmed,” I said. 
intention.” 

“We have not been at war with them for a century, but even 
a century is not a very long space in the life of nations. They 
were our chronie enemios for half a dozen centuries Lefore our 
last great tight.” ° 

And now we are all cosmopolitans together.” 

“‘T suppose so. The Tunnel has effaced all our insular angu- 
larities, allhough the French have been sore with us since all 
our commercial treaties have been broken off. L am told that 
at the present time Brighton is as much French as English. 
The French have deserted Enstretat aud Dieppe to cume over to 
the Sussex watering-places. There is a regular Angiomania, 
just as there was before the outbreak of the first French revolu- 
tion. A friend called on me from Hastings, only yesterday, and 
he said that every second person on the Esplanade was jalber- 
ing French.” 

‘*T cannot say that, politically speaking, I ever liked the Tun- 
nel. But I do not deny that it has had a humanising in- 
fluence in throwing the two races together, and so promoting 
some of the highest aims of civilisation. -As a speculation, 
though it has ruined the fortunes of others, ruined the fortuncs 
of Dover, yet it has made its own fortune. ‘Twelve and a half 
per cent, is something not to be sneezed at; much bettcr than 
the shares of the Suez Canal, better than the shares of the Panaina 

Canal.” 

“It is good for Frenchmen rather than for Englishmen,” growl- 
ed the colonel. ‘‘ You will find that nearly the whole of the 
scrip is hell by French capitalists. The true home of the under- 
taking is the Bourse and not the Royal Exchauge.” 

‘‘ Many ships in the offing to-day?” I enquired. 

* No,” he answered, somewhat abrupily. ‘“ There have not been 
many ships. ‘There never are so many ships as there used to 
be ; and the Deal fishermen say that there have never been such 
good fish taken as before the ‘Tunnel was made.” 

I could not help smiling to myself, although to some extent 
I much sympathised with the colonel. I thought that there 
Was as much basis, that is to say no basis at all, for tht one idea as 
for the other. But Indian colonels sccm to have a born right to be 
yrumblers and alarmists. 

The colonel ventured on another of his incontrovertible proposi- 
tions: ‘* The country is going to the dos.” 

“The country.” he went oa to explain, “is like the Sluggaris’ 
Garden in the Proverbs. It is no lonver a garden enclosed, We 
have broken down all its fences and defences. The wild boar may 
ravage itatauy time. I[ know you do not quite go with me, but | 
give you proof positive of what L say, chapter and verse for il all. 
Look at our army and navy. The first Napvleon said that we had 
the best troops iu the wox.d, and professed to be grateful to provis 
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dence that there were so few of them. Tew as they were he found 
that they were too much and too many of them. Now our best 
oflicers are superannuated at the age when they would be of most 
use, and where shall we find disciplined vetcraus among our short 
service men.’ 

‘IT think I can anticipate what you are going to say about our 
navy.” . 

‘‘Tam sure youcan. It bas always been our pride and necessity 
—at least before this confounded ‘Tunnel gave a complete boulc- 
rersenunt to all our calcnlations—that Hugland, though not a 
military. must be the first naval power of the world. The old and 
true doctrine was that the fleet of England ought to be a match 
forall the fleets of the world combined. Then we modified the 
doctrine, most unsafely modified it in my opinion. We conteuted 
ourselves with saying that our fleet ought to be equivalent to the 
fleets of any two countries in the world. It is very fuch a ques- 
tion if our naval forces are really as strong as those of France, I 
expect that we are very nearly a maich. Some calewiations make 
the French fleeS a little stronger than ours. Oiher circulations 
make our fleet a little stronger than the Erench, But there can be 
uo doubt that if any other fleet, the {lect of Italy or of Germany, or 
of the Unitcd States, were thrown into the scales against us, in 
combination with the French fleet, the preponderance would be alto- 
gether against us.” 

“That's bad. Let us hope that an occasion of test will never 
arise.’ 

‘Sooner or later it is sure to arise. ‘There is no weaker fallacy 
than to suppose that because a thing gas never yet happened that 
therefore it is never going to happen. This, most English people 
think, ix the case with an invasion of England.’ 

‘You anticipate an invasion.” 

“T think it is one of the events of the future. 
come from I do not guess. lt might be through that tunnel just 
below our fect. It might be bya desceut upon our coast. It might 
be from France or froin Germany or from Russia. It does not fol- 
low that the French could alone use that tunnel. Any power that 
was in possession of the north of I'rance might use it for a coup de 
main” 

‘The political atmosphere seems clear,” 

‘‘Yolerably : but not so clear as when Lord Granville said that 
there was absolutely nothing to do at the Foreign Office, and then 
came the outbreak of the Franco-German war.” 

‘Still you admit that the sky is clear.” 

““T do; but Iet mo tell you something, which I do not tinder- 
stand myself, neither will you. I feel dreadfully uneasy at times, 
There is something in the air. 9 Something is going to happen. 
At night I feel restless. I get up and roam about the house. I 
have an unceasing sense of ineccurity about me. I seem to be 
only living from day to day, and unknowing what a day might 
bring forth.” 

« Are you afraid of burglars or pirates? Do you think that some 
convicts may escape from Chatham and come down upon you, or 
that some sea rover, Tom Jones, may anchor in the roads and send a 
boatload of men to sack vour house.” 

‘*Itis very curious that my vague apprehensions do at times take 
a scope more like burglary or piracy than anything else. But no 
such burelary of piracy against which [ micht bar my door, or 
where my guu and my man-servant would be of any use. Bat I 
expect that Lam ina bad nervous state. Ouly, this fecling, of which 
L tell you, is real and intense. ft may portend an-illness. It may 
portend sudden death.” 

‘Such unpleasant prophecies sometimes work their own accom- 
plishment, Colonel. You should be very careful how you indulge 
in them,’ ° 

“Vast night I hada dream. Jt was a very singular one. Perhaps 
yon do not believe in dreams. [am one who do. I saw two noble- 
Jooking men stand face to face. Wach one was armed to the teeth, 
They saluted with grave composure and dignity. You might have 
thought that they were brothers-in-arms—friends who had met by 
arrangement. Suddenly each hand was laid upon the sword. The 
weapone crossed. ‘The sparks flashed out. Then ensued a struggle 
of xo terrific a kind—terrific beyond all that I could have imagined 
—that [awoke trembling and in dismay. I have been haunted by 
the uncanny memory of that dream ever since.” 

Was it that the sunset of life gave my old friend this mystical 
lore? “And coming events cast their shadows before?” 

“Do you think that your dream portends, if it portends any- 
thing, some public or some private sorrow ?” 

““T do not know. J fear one or the other, or both. As for this 
old England of ours, I expec® that it will Jast my time, but 1 dare 
not say that LT expect that it will last the time of my dear vrand- 
son, now lying aslecp in his little cot in the next room.” 

1 little expected that the next time that 1 should visit this spot 
there should be ravage and ruin in the muJdest homestead: that the 
old man should lie sabred on his hearth, and the little child noar 
him, shot through the lungs. 

I had to hasten away if I was to be in good time for the express, 
that was now due within three-yuarters of an hour. 

Sir Edward Coke, in the time of Jaines the First, delivered a 
very remarkable speech on the prosecution for the Gunpowder 
Treason. He said, if l remember arizhi, that before the accom. 
plishment of any yvreat evtine, er, indeed, of any stupendous 
events. there were dim whispers abroal, vague preseutiments, dark 
intimations. How didit happen, for iustanee. that within an hour 
or two of the battle of Waterloo---when it was utterly impossible 
thar any authentic intelligence conkii have come to hand—that 
there were coufident statements that a creat latule, in which the 
kgiglish were victorious, had been fonght in Belcium, When an 
Emperor wes killed, there was a seer who Coclied at the very 
moment he saw, in avision, the mounrch fall. What that mourns 
ful cry that the merchantiman heard, coasiiug alueg an Icnian 
island, that grcat Pan was dead? [ was sorry to hear my dear old 
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friend speak as he had done. 1 was sure that he was in a state of 
depression, and I suspected the existence of some mental or bodily 
disease ; but, curiously cnough, just before I] left town, I had a 
conversation with a friend which presented some striking coincid- 
ences to Colonel L.'s dispirited talk. It was a coincidence which, 
somchow or other, annoyed and distressed me. The two lines of 
remark, coming from two persons who possessed great inftlucnce 
over my mind, threw me into a state of melancholy cogitition on 
the rest of my walk to the station. At the risk of interrupting the 
order of my narrative—though it will subsequently be seen that it 
has a considerable bearing on it—I will revert to what had happen- 
ed earlicr in the day, just before I left London for Dover. 

Having this journcy to Paris on hand, | had dined at my club, at 
an absurdly early hour, having omitted my usual lunch. For some 
time I was all alone in the big dining-room. Then T perecived 
Jack Willoughby enter, who drew up to my table and ordered sume- 
thing to eat, which he positively declared was his breakfast and the 
first meal that day. Willloushby was aman whom I liked very 
much. ‘There was always something that was interesting and 
instuctive in his talk. He was aman who had served for years in 
the army, had then sold out, and had taken to journalixsm as a 
profession, He was a quiet, reflective sort of man. singularly free 
from any tinge of Bohemianism, und carried military punctuality 
and uprightness into all the details of journalistic Jabours which, in 
his case, repored on a solid basis of thought and study. He had 
only finished his leader at three in the morning, had got home by 
five had got to bed by six, and was now taking his breakfast in 
the afternoon. 

‘* Any news, Willoughby?” IT asked him. 

* Really,” he answered, consciously or unconsciously repeating a 
mot of William Vitt’s, “I cannot tell. L have not yet had time to 
look at the papers.” 

I said something condoling with bim on his late hours, of which 
this was not my first expericice. 

“Treally hardly know which is the worst,’ he said, ‘being a 
leadcr-writer at home or a war correspondent abroad.” 

‘* Not much room for war correspondents just now,” T said. 
yates of the ‘lemple of Janus are closed.” 

‘The gates of Janus are closed,” he said, “ that is true. But tell 
me when were they ever closcd for more than a year or two? | 
have inyself a sort of idea that they will be open again before long.” 

“What makes you say that ?” 

**There arc one or two circumstances that make me uneasy. 
Our private letters from Paris say more than we chvose to print 
in our public letters. ‘There has also been, we suspect, an espion- 
age over our letters, and over our correspondents’, and over the 
French provincial press. We have reason tu suspect that there is a 
grent massing of troops and artillery in the vorthern provinces, 
especially the Pas-de-Calais, and that there are operations which 
are scdulously kept secret and of which we know nothing.” 

“That is very strange. Our country at least has no quarrel with 
France.” 

“J will not goso far as to say that. On one or two points the 
political situation has been rather strained within the last week or 
ten days. ‘There is always some sort of difficulty, especially since 
we have ceased to have any kind of commercial treaty, and that 
French policy in Africa strikes at us through Turkey. But there 
are uo difliculties that ought not to yield to an interchange of ideas, 
a little friendly discussion, or a reference to an arbitrator at the 
outside. France bas differences, chrou-e diifercuces, that are much 
Inore serious With Germany. Our own difficulty is, as usual, with 
Ireland. and we may add India, too, siuce the I'rench have acyuircd 
Buch overwhelming intluence in Egypt.’ 

“Our peace with France has now been uninterrupted for gene- 
rations, aud we have fought side by side. 1 never liked Gambetta, 
but during his long dictatorship he invariably showed nimselfa man 
of progressive liberal ideas.” 

‘And uow we have a new dynasty, or rather the revival of the 
old. ‘The very necessity of such a dynasty, sooner or later, is that 
of wars. Every Kuropenn war is a civil war, and os his statesmen 
pointed out to the first Napoleon, the ruin of England must prove 
something most ruinous to France. But that did not prevent the 
first Napoleon from seeking our destruction. 1 do not thiuk that 
there are any particular circumstances that call for alarm except 
that in my judgment the Tunnel is always a standing threat. The 
third Napoleon once said, though you do not find it in Lex Jdées 
Napoteoniconnes, that all France wanted was a tunncl beneath the 
Channel, But Llook at the times simply as a student of history, 
and war always crops up, after a ccrtain time, like a recurring 
decimal.” 

‘* And we have been at peace go long !” 

“A great deal too much stress may be laid on that argument. 
We have been at peace. but then how often have we been close upon 
war! We hear of the railway accidents that happen, but we do 
not hear of those which just escape happening, Why. in our great 
Queen Victoria's time we were close upon war with [France nearly 
half a duzen times. We nearly went to war on that wretched 
Tahiti business, on the Mehemet Ali business, ou the French Col- 
onels, besides the one or two more reecit troubles which we all re- 
member, Since we have had peace so long it is rather au argument 
that peace may be nearly coming to an end.” 

A great and chivalrous nation would never have the vulgar dis- 
honesty of committing au act of piracy or villainy such as seizing 
the Chaunsl Tunnel would he.” 

“creat and chivalrous nation would argue that the Channel 
Was just as innch theirs as ours, and indeed that they havea 
larger intores! in it. Jf they made the attempt and succec led, any 
supposed attempt against public morality would be condomd. I 
du not say that there are not multitudes of high-toned pubic men 
in Frauce who would luvk with abliorreuc: upon such an act. “The 
public conscience of the-country was perhaps never #0 kegaly 
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educated as at the present moment. All actions of this kind belong 
to a limited executive. When has such an executive in France, or 
indeed of any other country except, perhaps, our own at the pre- 
sent time, in the case of a political necessity, ever shown itself in- 
capable of vielence aud fraud? The seizure of the Tunnel would 
hardly be so bad as the seizure of the Duc dEnghien in Baden ter- 
ritory. It would not be worse than the occupation of Tunis or the 
attack upon Tripoli. 1t wuld not be so bad as the seizure of the 
Pyrenean forts by the first Napoleon, at the time when Spaniards 
and Frenchmen were actually fighting side by side. The French 
are forgetting the lessons of the German war, just as at the time of 
the German war they*forgot the lessons of Leipsic aud Waterlvo. In 
case of a war breaking out between France and any nation every 
effort would be made to seize and occupy all the chief places of the 
enemys country. Jt was so in Germany inthe Seven Years’ War, 
and also in the Seven Weeks’ War. If the French were to seize 
the ‘Tunnel, without any declaration of war at all, they would only 
say that their conduct was just the same as our own in seizing the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen.” 


Such conversation had my friend and I in the smoking-room 
after our meal, lounging away the time tilla hansom should come 
round from my lodgings, hard by, to take me to the railway station. 
Mr. W illoughby was going beyond Charing Cross, and he touk his 
seat Beside inc. He wax interested in the conversation, and, more- 
over, he was a man whose constant habit ib was, like others of his 
class, to formulate and ventilate his opinions, and to collect the im- 
pressions of others. Before now Thad seen sume humble remarks 
which I had offered him, served up in newspaper oolumns. After 
all we were rather early at the station, and for some little time we 
walked up aad down on the departure platform 

It only wanted one minute aud a half to the time of the starting 
of the train, when there was a sudden irrnption on the platform, 
and a large party of nearly two dozen prepared to take their places 
in the train. My friend regarded them with his usual steady, 
scrutinising look. 

* You are travelling with rather illustrious company, to-night, 
Mr. Arundel. Unless Iam greatly cieceived, there goes the freuch 
Ambassador.” Then he walked a little further on, to steady his 
vision more certainly beneath the electric light. “ Good pracious !” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ this is the first Afteché, and the second Attache, and 
the third .t¢fuche, and the Secretary of Legatiou, and most of the 
members of the household. There is a complete Embasay from Al- 
bert Gate. I wonder if they have got wind of this at our office.” 

Just then the call was made *‘ take your seats, yentleomen!” A 
parting salutation, and | lost sight of him for ever. 

It was certainly very singular that Il should have had two such 
conversations the same day, first with my friend Willoughby, and 
afterwards with Colonel L. ‘lhe conversation of the last had served 
to recall vividly every word that 1 had heard at the C'lub, in the 
earlier part of the day. I tried to think of something else, but 
most pertinaciously my thoughts reverted to each line of the argu- 
ment in each case. It was odd that a thoughtful recluse like Col- 
onel L. and an active unprejudiced man of the world like Mr. or 
rather Captain Willoughby, to give him his usual title, should 
within afew hours have adopted this pessimistic language. In- 
voluntarily | hastened my pace, though I was in good time for 
the train, but I recognised that a weird feeling was on me, a feeling 
that in my absolute loneliness I was not aloue. There was no 
mark of foot-prints in the misty highway, for those of the day had 
been effaced by the rain, and none in the deserted street which lay 
before us. Yet such is the subtle maguetic sense which human 
beings may possess, that there was a curious fecling on me asif of a 
vast crowd encompassing me on avery side. 

Just as I was about to enter the town, I turned back to give a 
parting glance, in the moonlight, at the noble range of hills and 
downs in the Lackground, aud here somcthing of a most puzzling 
aud cxtraordinary kind met my view unawares. Irubbed my eyes, 
aud could hardly believe my sight. Either my seuses were im- 
paired, which had served me taithfully, and to which I had 
trusted so implicitly, or 1 was altogether off my mental balance. 
Could it be possible that, indeed, 1 saw aright? Far away, down 
a hill side, moving noiselessly on the spring grass, was a long 
In 
another direction moved a precisely similar column. with equal 
promptitude and stillness. On they trooped, that spectral army, 
It seemed to meas if a few men were thrown in front as pickets. 
On the brow of the furthest hill I distinetly traced in the moon- 
light, or thought 1 traced, the head of a third column, What 
could these appearances be? What could they forcbude ? My 
first idea was to go back to the bungalow and tell my friend the 
colonel of this extraordinary apparition. But, on the other hand, 
| should certainly lose my train, and my business in Paris was of 
the most urgent description. I could not help thinking that my 
mind, and possibly my very senses were affected by the intense 
and disquieting attention which I had given to the vaticiuations 
of my friends, But it hai always becn my object to do the duty 
pearext to me, and the duty nearest me now Was to get to Paris as 
soon as L could. It was quite possible that these phenomena, if, 
indeed, they actually were phenomena, other than of the nature of 
a mirage, inight be susceptible of some very easy and natural ex- 
planation. ft might be an assemblage of coast-yuard for night 
drill, or some similar arrangement of troops or of volunteers ; or it 
was still more probable that at dawn they might be embarking 
even at Dover for Lireiand. 

Another singular circumertauce came within observation that 
vicht before I reached the Channel station. | came directly beneath 
the telegraph wires to London, and within my field of viston were 
also the wires, extending weatward along the south coast. To my 
astonishment, the wires of the first set were cut and dragged use- 
lessly to the ground. A few hundred paces on, a very similar 
appearance suggested that the game thing had also happened in tha 
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Hastings and St. Leonard’s direction. The first fact I was able to 
verify by personal observation, which, however, was not the case 
in the second set of wires. Much wondering, I entered the station. 
and showing my ticket, took my place in the carriage. 

The train was rather late in starting, and for some time I sat in 
a condition of mute wonder. I had the good luck to find by my 
side a bright pretty girl and fussy middle-aged lady, the rest of 
the second-class carriage was filled with gentlemen, two of whom 
were English, and two, as I thought, French. The railway tun- 
nels which, on my frequent journeys I] had to traverse oftenest, 
and which I liked least, were the Mont CVenis Tunnel and the 
Channel Tunnel. On both of these I had never been able entirely 
to freco my mind from a sense of discomfort and danger. On 
several points I gave a preferrence tothe Channel Tunnel. It was 
longer, indced, and took up more time, but it was easier travelling 
and had none of those stoppages which sometimes annoyingly occur 
on the Alpine line, and it was better lighted ; originally it was 
lighted by electricity all througb, and the effect was exceedingly 
good, but now, while some portions were well lighted, other parts 
were left in comparative gloom. The most remarkable portion 
of the Tunnel was found much nearer to the English than the 
French end, where, a larger displacement of soil having taken 
place than had been calculated by the engineers, the train enter- 
“ed a vast glittering cavern, brilliant as any cave of travel 
or romance. ‘This was illuminated in a wonderful manner by 
Edison lights, the latest and the most remarkable of the achieve- 
ments of the great American inventor. Here, the soil being the 
thinnest of all between the subway and the water, rendered, how- 
ever, perfectly secure by most admirable engineering and thick 
lining formed from the drbris of the grey chalk, it was possible 
faintly to hear the boom of the Atlantic waves as the tide ran to 
and fro from the ocean between the confronting coasts of England 
and France. In this resplendent cavern tickets were on some 
special occasions exhibited, and there was also a siding, the only 
siding on the line, where carriages could occasionally be shunted. 

We had passed safely through this striking bit of railway scenery, 
and the train had come out of the light into what seemed thick 
gloom, when the noise of a detonator, or fog-signal, was heard, and 
the train was brought suddenly to a standstill, For a moment 
there was perfect silence, then voices in the distance and a scream. 
Presently there was the explosion of another detonator. It was 
curious to watch the effect in ourcarriage. The old lady opposite 
became wild with fright, and showed evident signs of throwing her- 
self out of the window. 

“Oh dear, oh dear! what shallI do? I know there’s an accident. 
The sea is bursting in. In am sure it is. Don’t you hear the 
waves?” 

We were not far from the cavern. And certainly at that moment 
the sound of the surge seemed nearer and more apparent. 

Looking forward, we now saw twinkling lights. Looking back- 
ward, the ow of the cavern, the end, was clear enough. 

The old lady frantically endeavoured to get out, but I firmly 
held the door of the carriage. From the English end of the tun- 
nel we heard a heavy firing. 

** We can only die once,” said the young lady, very calmly, who 
sat beside her. ‘‘ Trust in God. madame.’ 

Presently the carriages moved back some little distance in the 
direction of the cavern. 

A kind of gendarme came to the door, and politely asked me if I 
were French, and I thought it diplomatic instantly to make my 
election that I would be a Frenchman. The two gentlemen who 
said they were English were taken out, and, as I found afterwards, 
were put to much disagreeable work. 

A line of French soldiers in Indian file stood by the carriages, 
and after the train had moved a few paces more it was brought up 
in the cavern, and in a few minutes it was shunted to the siding on 
the west side. Isat still, and watched in mute amazement ottk 
the carriage window all what was next to follow. 

For long hours we continued on the siding of the railway. As I 
have said, the broad space was brilliantly illumined by the electric 
light, and though reading was more unsteady than might 
have beon supposed, it was still possible to read a good deal. 
My flask ‘was well-stored, in consequence of the thoughtful 
suggestion of my favourite waiter at the club, and Miss Verinder, 
my agreeable ris-d-ris, with the careful provision which ladies 
exhibit in their railway journeys, had a amid] supply of sandwiches 
and biscuits. Combiuing our refreshments, we made something of 
a meal, although we now heard heavy firing at the English end, and 
were not sure that we might not come in for some part of it. I 
took out the fourth edition of the evening paper which I had 
brought down with me, but only read it ina mechanical and uneasy 
way. ‘There were Parliamentary papers, consisting of recent dis- 
patches that had passed between the Forcign Offices of the two 
Governments. ‘There was a passage ina letler from the French 
Minister to his Ambassador in London which made me colour with 
shame and resentment. ‘The Minister used the wellworn language 
of sympathy and suggestion on behalf of the oppressed Nationalities. 
He said that the French Government might venture to use on behalf 
of Ireland the same languaye that England in her time had used on 
behalf of Poland, and of the two Nicilies. Ie intimated that 
France was expable once more of going to war “for an idea,” that 
idea being the liberation of subjuyated Ireland, There was nota 
word that intimated any misgiving on the monstrous injustice 
of the historical parallel thus instituted. A leaded paragraph, 
just after the lcader, intimated that attention would be drawn 
to this paragraph of the Freuch Dispatch in the House of 
Commons on friday afternoon, and that a debate might be 
expected in the ensuing week. In another pve of the paper there 
were telegrams relating to the state of Ireland. The military had 
been called out to resist an armed outbreak, which was managed on 
the part of the Irish ina way that showed the presence of competent 
military leaders aud of weapous of precision, and the fight had 
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almost assumed the proportions of a pitched battle. At the time 
when the telegram was dispatched the contest was still raging. _ 
After we had thus sat for what seemed an age, we had to dis- 
mount from the carriage. We stood by the side of the Tunnel just 
beyond the cavern sliere there was still some amount of room. 
Presently, one of the most extraordinary visions that could ever 
have entered human imagination passed. First, there was the heavy 
tread as if of an inumerable multitude. Therescemed to pass ar- 
mies upon armies, armies upon armies—at leaat, this was so to my 
excited imagination. Then swept by in tremendous processions 
bands of gaily caparisoned horsemen, as perfect in form as if upon 
n parade in the Champs Elysées. Theh in quick march came squa- 
dron upon squadron of infantry. I heard afterwards that these last 
had been conveyed on the other line of rail, up to a near point, 
when they dismounted and formed in order. Our own train was at 
this point utilised to bear back men and materials on its retrograde 
course. Then an infinite number of trains moved slowly on. Some 
were merely coal trucks filled with armed men; then came car- 
riages, first, second and third class, but, of course, all these distinc- 
tions were quite novel. Then came huge siege guns, which showed 
that the enemy were well acquainted with the yards of Herr Krupp, 
and with the resources of Woolwich Dockyard. Then came loaded 
vans with war materials, and alxo provisions and casks of wine, 
enough to sustain a mighty host until supplies could be gathered in 
from the invaded territory. The men seemed to be absolutely 
numberless, and their training and discipline carried to the highest 
oint of efficiency. A feeling of chill horror, a feeling as if the Last 
ay were at hand, came over me, and I nearly fainted away. 


(To be continued.) 
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A sad occurrence happened in the evening of the 24th 
ultimo. Shortly after the P. & O. S. S. Sunda, with the 
English mail on board, passed the lightship, an Malay seaman 
engaged in shackling the anchor fell overboard. Lifebuoys 
were at once thrown out, bonis lowered, the engines 
reversed, and look-outs sent aloft ; but all with no avail as 
the unfortunate man never rose to the surface. Consider- 
ing that every Malay is a born swimmer, it is most probable 
that the seaman was sucked under the counter, and killed 
by a blow from the screw. 





On the 24th ultimo night the premises occupied by Mr. 
Oestmann, on No. 219 Bluff, were robbed, during the absence 
of the master, who was dining in town. The thieves 
effected an entrance, in the usual manner, by removing a 
couple of battens from the venetians onthe front verandah, 
raising the bolts and then forcing the inner window. 
They stole all the clothes from the wardrobes, boots, table- 
cloths, and table linen, &c., moved chairs and tables in or- 
der to be able to tnke up and carry away a carpet, and 
abstracted all the ornaments within reach. The burglary 
must have been effected before midnight ; and thus surges 
the trite question :—‘“ Where were the Police ?” 


We learn that Kin Shiu and three other Koreans, who 
have lately completed their course of study in the military 
band, have applied to be admitted into the Naval College 
with a view to learn shipbuilding and engineering. 


According to an announcement made in native papers by 
the Tokiyo Tramway Company the line between Shim- 
bashi and Nihonbashi was opened to traffic on the 25th 
ultimo. J*ares are, first class, 3 sen: secondclass, 2 sen. 


The latest intelligence from Washington on the subject 
of the Simonoseki indemnity is :—On the 26th of May, con- - 
sideration of the Japanese Indemnity Fund bill was resumes 
ed. Saunders moved as an: amendment to pay George S. 
Fisher, Consul at Kanazawa, $15,000, for losses in con- 
sequence of forcible ejection from his residence and the 
destruction of his property. Jones of Florida offered an 
amendment providing that, before any paymeut of money 


shall be authorized by this bill, the President shall com- 


municate to the Governments of Great Britain, Irance and 
the Netherlands the action of this Government and request 
their codperation in making full restitution to Japan. 
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adjourned, 
Fund bill came up as the regular order, Hill gave notice 
of an amendment directing the payment to Japan to be 
made in legal coin directly by the United States through 
its Minister to that country. Jones of Florida also gave 
notice of a substitute providing for payment through the 
Minister-resident at Japan of the principal only, amount- 
ing to $785,000. Van Wyck asserted that nobody doubted 
the existence of an organized lobby to secure the passage 
of the bill, and he Lelieved the claim of the Vyomimg was 
supported hy the same combination, A long debate took 
place upon the amendacatl lowing payment from the fund 
of the claim for the property of the United States under 
charge of Col. Fisher, Consul-General to Japan, Saunders 
finally withdrew his amendment, and the bill was latd aside 


without action. 


ST 


The following are the results of the first day’s shooting 
of the Yokohama Rifle Club. Owing to the unsettled state 
of the weather, the second day's competition has been past- 
poned to a date fo he fixed hereafter. 


Loxe Raxce Cuv.—Si0 Yards. 7 Shots. 


Pointe. 
[st Prize. — Mr. Bland co... cece ceeceere eee eeeneenaeaeeeneeeeeneaens ai 
Ynd 5, os Mottu Sdduaee, cb tiaws regi cab eead ee windeg egy ances ne 
Re SO Oey C0 Ce) ) SCE al 


Six competed. 


Association Cur.—400 and 500 Yards. 5 Shots each range. 


Poiuts. . 
Ist Prizes: Mar. Mout... cc ccceeeereeeeenneerenes ceneeeennees a4 
2nd — Beretta TRRRECEMEE ESE OSE eee ote teen eoeeeeree 42 
~ ” ” is 4] 
Pe AO 8 1 240 (0) | eer Eee eats 
Seven competed. 
Aut Covins’ Cur. 300 Yards. 3 Shots 
: Points 
Ist Prize —Mr. Beretta ....0. ccccsccseeeeceeeeereee reece seeye 18 
Yud ,, —» Mottu _ tenagaeeneeneaeceepecsereseaeenenasecanas + 
yy Favre-Brandt .. ..cssceseceeees ceeeeeeeeennes 7 
Seven competed. 
Cummirres Cur.—200 Yards. 7 Shots 
Points 
1st Prize. — Mr. Mottu ... ...ee lente a nat agra a gh coeiagtt 2) 
Pd yy oy Favre-Draudt cesses eee crrtereeeeeenereenees 2 
DRANISAAY acl ssetacieteanette wecects kd Ceiseaets 27 


Kight competed. 
Toe weather was dull and hot, but the light was good. 





Ou Saturday evening (the 24th ult.) the Centennial Lodye 
of Good ‘Templars held their (cuth “ Sociable” in their rooms 
at No. 70, to which were invited the seamen of the fleet, 
and n goodly number of residents, Nothwithstanding 
the wretched weather, these invitations were responded to 
by fully sixty persons, who, judging from appearances, 
seemed to feel themselves rewarded for their defiance of 
Jupiter Pluvins, The room was prettily decorated with 
prowing plants aud fluwers, presenting a glowing contrast 
to the blenk weather out of doors. 

Some capital songs were sung; and after a short and 
nmnusing speech by the Rev. i. C. Irwine, refreshments 
were handed round. ‘Chis over, the business, or rather 
the pleasure, of the evening was continued until 10 
o'vlock when “ Good Night, all’s well!’? was sung and the 
meeting breke up, 


? was that 


The most noteworthy feature of this © dociable’ 
the good thinus there discussed were provided by the gene- 
rosily of a vesident, who, though not in any way connected 
with the body under whose auspices the meeting was held, 
is well known as a warm advocate of temperance priuciples, 
and of (ae corts made by the Good Templars to provide a 
meeting place and entertainment ocensionally for sailors on 
shore. ‘Phe Centennial have oeenpicd their present quar- 
ters fur twelve months past, the term of (heir cxistenee, 


wud ina quick UWwoblrusive way have rendered themselves 
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of great use. The benefit that such institutions confer on 
tho sailors, and thus indirectly on the public, is patent by 
the decreasing number of cases of drunkeuness heard in the 
Courts throughout the East.—Communicated. 

















































The now Kerosine oil regulations should be operative 
from the Ist of next September. ‘The Yomiuri Shimbun 
states, with accustomed flippancy and evident disregard for 
fact, that the oil stated to be of 115 or 120 degrees test, 
imported, is as dangerous ns the commoner sorts. Where- 
fore a certain dealer residing at No. 1, Moto-Sukiya-cho, 
Kiyobashi-ku, Tokiyo, has orgauized a company for the 
purpose of refining the commoner oils, and has obtained tlre 
necessary Government permission to carry on operations. 
Such an association as that projected should be of con- 
siderable commercial service. Just such a company, as we 
mentioned in the Fapan Weekly Mailof \ast Saturday, has 
been founded in France; but its assumption of business 
was not heralded by a groundless libel upon the high priced, 
certificated, oils imported from America. On the face of 
the subject there is no reason why the cruder oils should 
not he profitably imported into and refined in Japan; but 
qually there is no prospect of enhancing the success 
of a nascent, legitimate and praiseworthy undertaking by 
making deliberately mendacious statements about a more 
expensive, because perfected, import. 





It is reported that the Japanese Government have pre- 
sented the sum of 1,000 yen to the family of the lately 
deceased M. Dubousquet; and also that Mr. Katsu, ex- 
Minister of the Navy, has invited subscriptions for defraying 
the oxpense of a monument to be crected to the memory 
of the defunct. 





Between the 12th and 2lst ultimo, over 175 bales of 
new season silk arrived in Yokohama. 





Vernacular papers now deny the report which thay pub- 
lished the other day, aud which was translated into our 
columns, that the infant daughter of Prince Arisugawa had 
died from cholera, They state that Lady Atsuko, eighth 
daughter of the late Kumi-no-Miya is seriously indisposed 
in the palace of her relative, Prince Higashi Fushimi. She 
is said to bo still under medical treatment. ‘Tho rasliness 
of unwarrantable assertion indulged in by the Tokiyo jour- 
nalists is oxtraordinary ; and, as in this case, may be 
productive of serious distress. What will be Prince Arisu- 
gawa’s feelings when the rumor of his child’s death reaches 
him in Japaneso and foreign papers on his route toward 
Europe? The frivolity of the Japanese press is only equal- 
led by its recklessness. ‘hoe conductors of ephemeral pub- 
lieations seein to have no realization of their responsibilities, 


meena 


According to an official telegram dated the 23rd ultimo, 
in consequence of the heavy rainful which prevailed on the 
17th floods have occurred in Kumamoto Ken: 485 villages 
and upwards of 10,960 cha of cultivated land. Lave been 
under water. 


eine 


Native papers mention that on the 23rd ultimo General 
Kuroda, Cabinet Adviser, was promoted to Junior 3rd 
honorifie rank from Senior 4th, in acknowledgment of his 
long service as Chief of the Colonization Commission. The 
same day various grants of money were made to the ex- 
Secretaries and other officials of that Departinent, 





The ‘Fiji Shimps says that Mr, Pujii Kiyoshi, a member 
of the Doshin-NKwaisha at Yokohama, contemplates cata. 
blishing a bank (vu be named the Chiken Ginko (Land Title. 
decd Bauk). Its primo object will Le to atturd every possible 
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pecuniary encouragement to the Silk industry and to 
improve the quality of filatures in different localities. It 
is proposed to borrow the capital from the Government 
on the security of title-deeds of two million yen face 
value. This will be obtained by the Bank from private 
individuals. The head office will bo in ‘Tokiyo. 





The Toyo Shimpo says that Mr. Matsuda, Goveruor of 
‘Tokiyo, who has been confined to his bed for some time, is 
now iu a very precarious condition. 





Considerable improvement is said by the Bukka Shimpo 
to have been introduced this year into the preparation of 
the Kuga teas, which accordingly are in great demaud among 
the foreign merchants in Kobe. 





The Fiji Shimpo says that the Emperor will leave Tokiyo 
on his proposed trip to Kiushia on or about the 10th of 
September. 





According to prospectus the first number of the Fiyz 
Shimbun (Liberal Newspaper) was published on the 25th 
ultimo at Ginza, Tokiyo. At the foot of the fourth page 
Mr. Itagaki Taisuke’s namo appears as Director. Messrs 
Taguchi Ukichi (Director of the Keizai Zasshi), Suyehire 
Shigcyasu (one of the editorial staff of the Choya Shimbun), 
and several other gentlemen, figure as contributors. 





Mr. Edmund B, Jones has been appointed to the agency 
of the Mitsu-bishi Company at Nagasaki. 





Shortly after midnight of Tuesday the unwelcome alarm 
of fire was raised, the scene being No. 109, tho well- 
known house of Messrs. Keil & Co. How the fire originat- 
ed is unknown 3 but it spread so quickly that the occupants 
of the houso had barely time to escape, while all their effects 
were lost. Among the things destroyed is a valuable 
musical library, and papers of moment, including some 
statistical reports laboriously compiled by Mr. Wilkin, and 
ouly put in order the previous evening by Mr. Keil for 
the Chamber of Commerce. 





Mrs. Boyd, a robbery at whose house we reported lately, 
has since that date been visited ¢wice by thieves. The last 
time this light-fingered gentry called they were disturbed 
in their operations, and, unluckily got out of range before 
there was any chanco of their being fired upou. When we 
add that in their flight they left behind them a short Japau- 
ese sword, their hats, and waraji, it seems unnecessary to 
say that a well organized gang must be carrying out these 
robberies. 


The Hochi Shimbun states that the reports concerning the 
socialist party in Nagasaki, about which much las recently 
uppeared in the uative papers, were greatly exaggerated. 
The originators, by name Tarui and Akai, have made great 
efforts to obtain adhorents among the FOG ECESolshe, but 
Without success. 





We learn that Mr. Kusumoto, formerly Governor of 
Tokiyo and at present Senator, contemplates erecting a 
mouument in mewory of the late Mr. Da Bousquet, First 
Interpreter of the French Legation, and that more than 
twenty other gentlemen have already volunteered to assist 
him in the scheme. 


The Hiogo News says :— 

Some interesting information respecting what is going 
on in Korea has been kindly placed at our disposal, U.M. 
examining vessel the Flying Fish is engaged iu surveying 
the entrance to the river Seoul, on “whieh ia built the 
capital of the Kingdom, the uame of the city being the 
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same as that of the river. Mr. Aston is on board the 
Flying Fish; aud his knowledge of Korean has proved very 


useful, although the British treaty was actually signed \ 


before he arrived. Indeed it is mentioned as a proof of the 
hatred felt by the Koreans towards the Japanese, that they 
refused to hold any communication with Mr. Aston when 
they found he came from this ‘country, until it was explaiu- 
ed to them that his occupation here was to assist in the 
protection of foreigners against Japanese aggressions. 
This explanation may have beon hardly ingenuous, but 
at all events it had the desired effect. 

From the same source we learn that no departure from 
the sumptuary regulations is permitted to the Koreans. 


—- te 


One of them bad a passage given him in H. M.S. Kestrel 


from Nagasaki, and on lunding on Korean soil with his 
hair cut short aud wearing a foreign hat, incurred a severe 


thrashiug and received orders to return whence he came - 


until he was fit to appear in polite (Korean) society. 





It is stated that Mr. Okamoto Tadoshi, formerly Chief 
Secretary of Hiogo Ken, has arranged with several other 
gentlemen, to establish a timber company at Hiogo with a 
view to export timber direct to China, 





The Nichi Nicht Shimbun states that on the 19th 
ullimo, while a quantity of ammunition required for rifle 
practice was being conveyed from the magazine in the 
Osaka garrison to the range, an explosion took place, by 
which a sergeant and a soldier were seriously wounded. 





A Tokiyo papet says that on the 25th ultimo two rolls 
of nishiki (Japanese brocade), a pair of bronze flower vases 
inlaid with gold and silver, and some other objects were 
presented to His Excellency Senhor de Graca, on the part 
of the Emperor. 





It is reported that some people in Sanuki have deter- 
mined to lay arailway from the port of Tadotsu to the 
well-known Kompira shrine vid Marugame, and that the 
work will shortly be commenced. 





During Wednesday, being theanniversary of Her Majesty's 
coronation, all the men-of-war in harbor flew the British 
ensign at their mnain-mast heads. At about nine o'clock 
nine vessels of the British squadron, the /ron Duke leading 
and flying the royal standard, steamed slowly out of harbor 
on a short cruise for drill and rifle practice. They returned 
n little after 5 p.m. 





In the forenoon of Wedvesday the Russian ironclad Duke 
ey Edinburgh arrived in harbor. 





Work at Yokosuka Dockyard is much impeded owing to 
the spread of cholera and the alarm of the workmen. 





We submit to the Kencho authorities that the beach off 
the Bund is not the proper place in which to bathe 
horses, no matter whether at all hours of the day or at all. 
There are other parts of the beach within sufficiently easy 
access ; nnd the peace and safety of the community who 
have to reside temporarily in the Bund Hotels or live and 
have business in that part of the town ought not to be 
sacrificed to the interest of livery-stable keepers and horse- 
owners. 





The French Minister and the Italian Chargé d Affaires 
were presented to the Emperor, to whom they handed 
their credentials, on the afternoon of the 27th ultimo. The 
same day Mr. Chamberlain, an employé of the Foreign 
Department, was also received by his Majesty. 


Re 


Mr. Matsuda of ‘Tokiyo, is said to be still in a very pre- 
carious condition, It is added that even if he becomes 
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convalescent he must retire from active duty ; and already 
Mr. Watanabe Hiromoto, Senator, is spoken of as his sue- 
cessor in the nportant post of metropolitan Governor. 





ee | ee 


The Minister of Home Affairs hag issued a notifiention 
to the clfect that the port of Yokohama, being infected with 
cholera, the Quarantine Regulations shall be enacted at 
Kube, Nagasaki, Niigata, Hakodate, Osaka, Yokkaichi, 
Shimidzu and Nobiru, against all ships coming from Yoko- 
lama, 





Theo Adainichi Shimbun asserts that sixteen cases of 
cholera have lately oecurred in Idzu. 
reported from Ataini. 


Some cases are also 





We learn that His Imperial Highness Prince Take-hite, 
son of Prince Avisugawa, who was expected to return from 
Wngland this month, will remain in Earope until December. 


A Mr. Ohara ‘Tesshin, delegate of thirty-six saké brew- 
ers in Shimane Ken, who has lately arrived in ‘Tokiye, has 
forwarded a memorial to the Senate, praying for a decrease 
in the saké tax and a change in the regulations, 





The Choya Shimbun pubiishes a rumour to the cffeet 
that the Board of Audit, in the Privy Council, will be 
soparated from the latter office. Its appropriation will be 
increased. 


According to the Hachi Shimbun Mr. Yogawa Kumpei, 
who has been lately transferred from the Foreign Office to 
that of Finance, was appointed on the 27th ultimo 
Superintendent of the Custom Houses at Kobe and Osaka, 
in place of Mr. Watanabe Makita, who was therefore pro- 
moted to be Luspector in those two ports, 


For the control of that Central Bank which has so Jong 
been mooted, the following regulations have been issued by 
the Privy Council :— 

ImpertsaL Decree No. 32. 

It is hereby notified that the regulations for the Bank of 
Nippon are as follows :— 

1—The Bank of Nippon shall be of limited responsibility 


and .the obligations of the shareholders shall be confined to 
(he amount oftheir shares. 


2.--The Bank of Nippon shall have ils head office at. Tokiyo. 
Tt may have branches and agencies in the chief towns of every 
Ku and Kem and other important places, or may have corres- 
pondents in other banks. 

[Vote :—In case of its establishing branches and agencies, or 
correspondents in other banks, it shall first obtain the sanction 
of the Minister of Iinance. Should the Minister of Finance, 
for his part, deem branches and agencies necessary, he may 
order the Bank to establish them. ] 


3.—The Charter of the Bank of Nippon shall be for 
years from _the date of commencing business. 

[Note :-According to a resolution at a general meeting of the 
shareholders, an extension of the term may be applied for. 

4,—The capital of the Bank of Nippon shall be ten million 
yen, in fifty thousand shares of two hundred yen each. 

[Note :-—According to a resolution arrived at in general meet- 
ing of the sharcholders, permission for an increase or decrease of 
this capital may be applied for.] 
d.—The debentures of the Bank of Nippon shall bear the 
names of the holders ; and no one but Japanese shall be allowed 
to buy, sell or teansfer them. 


6.—Any one wishing to become a shareholder in the Bank 
of Nippon shall first obtain the sanction of the Minister of 
Finance. 

7.—When one-fifth of the total amount of the capital, that 
is two million yeu, 1s raised, the Bank may commoence business. 

(Vole :—The method of raising the capital shall be notified 
in the by-laws of the institution. ] 

8.—In the event of losses incurred in the business, and con- 
sequent diminution of capital, the causes shall be thoroughly 
expliined ; and such amount as is necessary to make up the 
deficit shall be raised from the unpaid capital, 

9.—In case of an oxpansion of business being found neces- 
cessury, the Lunds shall be raised from the uupaid capital, 
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10.—At least one-tenth of the nett gain, after the dividend 
for the shareholders is deducted, shall be sayed for the follow- 
ing objects : — 

(1) ‘Lo make good any loss on the capital. 

(2) To make good any deficit in the dividends. 

11.—The business of the Bank of Nippon shall be as 
follows :— 

(1) Discounting bills issued by the Government, bills of ex- 
change and other commercial documents ete., or purchasing them. 

(2) Selling or buying gold and silver. 

, @) Making loans on the security of specie or gold and silver 
ullion. 

(4) Collecting bills for those companies, banks and mer- 
es who have previously entered into agreement with the 

une, 

(5) Keeping deposits and safeguarding specie, precious metals 
and valuable documents. 

(6) Making loans, whether temporary or permanent, on 
security of public bonds, bills issued by the Government, or 
notes of any description guaranteed by the Government. 

[Vote :—The amounts of such loans and the rate of interest 
shall be decided by the President, Vice-President, Directors, 
and Managers in council, and sanction therefor shall be obtain- 
ed from the Minister of Finance. ] 

12.—Beyond such affairs as are specified in Article 11, the 
Bank of Nippon cannot engage in any transactions—such as 
those below specificd, or in any other whatsoever :— 

(1) Making loans on security of real estate or debentures of 
other banks and companies. ° 

(2) Making loans against the debentures of this Bank or 
repurchasing them. 

(3) Becoming sharcholders in any industrial companies, or 
engaging in any industrial pursuits whether directly or 
indirectly. 

(4) Becoming owners of any real estaics whatsoever, except 
such as is absolutely required for the establishment of Lead 
Office, branches and agencies.’ 

13.—As far as is required by the Government, the Bauk of 
Nippon shall bo its banker. 

14.—The Bank of Nippon has the power of issuing converti- 
ble bank-notes. 

[Note :—Before these bank notes are issued, special regula- 
tions shall be framed and promulgated. ] 

15.—The Bank of Nippon can issue bills and checks. 

* 16.—The Bank of Nippon can buy or sell public bonds. 

[ Note :—In such case permission shall first be obtained from 
the Minister of Finance. ] 

17.—The Bank of Nippon shall be managed by one President 
(So-sai), one Vice-President (Fuku So-sat), and four Directors 
(iti-ji). Besides, from three to five Managers (Kan-j?) shall be 
appointed. 

18.—The term of office of the President and Vice-President 
shall be five years, and the official rank of the former shall be 
Chol-u-nin and that of the latter So-nin. 

[ Note:—During their term of office these officials cannot 
discharge any other official functions. ] 

19.—The Directors shall be clected at a general mecting of 
the shareholders, and shall be appointed by the Minister of 
T'inance. 

(Note:—At tho first inauguration of the Bank, the Directors 
shall be specially appointed by the Minister of Finance for the 
termof five years. ‘The Managers will be elected ata general 
meeting of the shareholders; and the terms of office of 
Directors and Managers shall be decided in the by-laws. ] 

20.—T'he Directors and Managers, during their terms, shall 
not be allowed to be officers of any other banks or companies. 

21.—The Minister of Finance shall specially appoint inspec- 
tors of the Bank of Nippon to keep surveillance over its affairs. 

22.—The Bank of Nippon shall keep a record of all the con- 
ditions of business in its head office, branches, and agencies, 
and shall report to the Minister of Finance at least once per 
month. 

23.—The Baik of Nipponshall draw up its by-laws in con- 
formity with the purport of these Regulations, and shall receive 
the sanction of the Government before rendering them opera- 
tive. 

[Note :—In case the by-laws need revision or alteration the 
question shall be decided at a general mecting of the share- 
holders and then the sanction of the Government shall be ob- 
tained to the change. ] 

°4.—The Government shall have power over all affairs of the 
Bank of Nippon, and can check such matters as are contrary to 
the Regulations and by-laws, or may be deemed disadvantageous, 

25,—In case these Regulations have to bealtered, augmented 
or diminished, notice will be given three months before the 
changes are effected. 

By Imperial Order. 


(Signed) SanJo SANETOMI, 
First Minister of State, 
C & +) MatsuKata MASsAYOsHI, 


Min'ster of Finance. 
Tae 27th of the 6th month, the 15th. year of Meiji (the 27th 
of June, 1882.) 
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A fter many delays, owing to the alinost continuous rain 
we have had since the arrival of the China Squadron in our 
harbour, the annual match Y. C.C. uv. the Navy came off on 
Thursday afternoon. ‘The weather was all that could be de- 
sired, no fielder having the excuse of the sun preventing 
n catch, and we may say that the fielding on both sidos 
wns so good that no excuse was needed. Play commenced 
at 1.85. ‘The Y. C. C. winning the toss sent in ‘Trevethick 
nnd Dodds: the Intter was soon disposed of, and shortly 
afterwards Trovethick’s leg stump was disturbed. The 
Doctor only scored n single. In twenty minutes these 
three wickets had fallen for only seven runs. W. B. 
Thomson, who followed ‘Trevethick, was joined by 
Duff ; and both played well till Thomson gave the wicket 
keeper a chance which he missed, but which short slip 
secured e’cr it touched the ground. Duff was well 
caught by substitute at long off, and Sutter after 
scoring threo was surprised by having a good three 
hit to long leg held by Marwood, who fielded well through- 
out the innings. Six wickets for thirty five runs. The 
tail of the eleven here made the game wag more cheerfully. 
Thompson and Stephens played well for their respective 
scores. Strange commenced stiffly, but when joined by 
Playfair both batted freely and with judgment. 
was well caught, when the last careful bat joined Play fair, 
who however held the honour of retaining his bat. ‘Total 
95. At ten minutes to four the Navy commenced batting 
but did not score many runs until Carpenter and Mr. Wil- 
liams got together; the former secured double figures qnickly 
whon he was clean bowled. Mr. Dormer followed, and 
although he was watched closcly by point never gave a 
chance, and during his not out innings, in our opinion, bat- 
ted Lotter thau any one else on the ground. ‘The bowling 
of Stephens was very effective and no other batsman made 
many runs. ‘Total 72. 

The Y. C. C., in their second innings lost three wickets 
for cleven runs, but without further loss had scored thirty- 
seven when time was called ; play was however rather wild 
on both sides. 

Tho following is the score, shewing a win for the Y. C. C. 
We regret there is no chance of a return match. 








Strange 


Yoxkouama C, C. 
‘Ist INNINGS. 2xnp INNINGS. 


T. H. Trevethick, b. Stebbing. 2 
2 


J. Dodds, b. Norgrove ........+4.. NOG OWE wcssssesccscecsaseersvests 14 
E. Wheeler, c. Norgrove, b. 
SUC 55 cnvccdssosedscsepesasaues ce. William, b, Penny......... 2 
W. B. Thomson, c. Stebbing, b. 
NOrQTOWO: ss ccsitvcrcsccccscsetens 9 
C. M. Duff, c. sub., b. Norgrove. 17 
W. Sutter, c. Marwood, b. Nor- 
BTOVO  .crevccdoressecceccerssccecces PUM OMG uccscsscascscssctacess wo. | 
J. HU. Thompson, c. Williame, 
De SOCDDING scissiereciassscdincss cass © MOG: OUbs 6 scsiien cise desasevencasess 14 
C. EK. Stephens, run out ......... 2 TUN Ol bisseisctvesecsdeccscoecccs ~ 5 
F, W. Strange, c. Carpenter, b. 
POWAY a5 5a5s tee stpardeycana, cudess 24 
F. W. Playfair, not out ......... 14 
A. Milne, b, Penny .............6. ‘t 
BY OS dscsiscdceseravveissesd anes 1 TSF O9 ieewsnsasvivessias oe | 

Leg Byes........s.es000 gaunt ow 
Wides .......... pintiveaanaiaee 1 NVI: ci casarcarvseseens 1 
95 37 

Navy. 

Mr. Penny, Curacou, c. Strange, b. Wheeler ........:.sssceseeeeee ih, we 
Dr. McMunn, stumped Duff, b. Wheeler ......... Wisdesvoedd winssaese 0 
Dr. Williams, Jron Duke, b, Stephens ......cccccccesseceeeseeseee Suieee 20 
Lieut. Carpenter, Alaqpir, b. Wheeler .........cccsccceesedcccscesens re 
Mr, Dormer, Jron Duke, wot Out ..........ccccceeseeceeecscseecueucenen cos 20 
Rev. I. Stebbing, Jron Duke, b. Stephens .........cec.ccseeceseenceenes 6 
Lieut. Johnston, Curacoa, b. Thomson  .........cccccccee s ceeceneeees o | 
Mr de Chair, Cleopatra, c. Duff, b. Stephens..........0...ccccaeecauees 1 
Mr. Marwood, b. Stephens...............cccseceeesesscesseee teecaeseesences 1 
Mr. Norxrove, stumped Duff, b. Vhompson ...........5 seccceeeeeeees 2 
Capt. Widal, C’copatra, b. Stephene .....cccccccccccscccceaseeeensce cere 1 
WOW vieess ccsirisisvee eeaie. Naas ihre we iavivedubenwene: me 
72 
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Balls, Runs. Maidens. Wickets. Wides. 
Stebbing ......... eceeeaee 9s oo 4 3 i 
NOLATOVE 4. civsecscicesteas 8) +1 2 t — 
WPTMAWAD: aeiei sake daasvens’ 15 ]2 os — -— 
POWAY: -cccseass: SessGevowues 23 6 1 2 — 
2nD INNINGS 
Stebbing .................. 35 10 2 — 
PONNY : - scesPnnswedgcnines 45 26 ] 1 _ 
NOLPVOVO iis ventseiiviieaas 15 os 3 — — 
AV GCIER® siciccnsgctustncess 7 12 2 3 2 
SUANGE 00.25. .:sceersssseees 80 21 i = = 
MHOPNENE.\sicsesccessseaee’s 66 15 7 5 — 
THOMEON: « ccisisvsesesedues at 12 l gy — 
INNINGS, 
1 2 8 + 5 G6 7 & 9 10 
Yokohama ...... a + 7 VF 85 85 45 54 86 95 
. Ond> 6) “W: To ee ee ee ee 
Navy....uw 16 28 50 GO G1 62 66 71 Pp 
Shanghai papers stato that H. EF. Mr. Von Brandt, 


German Minister to Peking, has left Chefoo, with two in- 
terpreters, for Koren. 


His Majesty the Emperor proposes attending the rifle 
maich to be held at the Mukognoka butts, on the 3rd inst., 
between naval and military officers and nobles. 


It is now stated that during the recent inundation at 
Kumamoto between fifty and sixty porsons were drowned 
at Kawajiri-macbi alone. 





A telegram received at the head quarters of the Liberal 
party on the 28th ultimo announces that Aibara Naobumi, 
the would-be assassin of Mr. Itagaki, has been condemned 
to ponal servitude for life. 


ae ey 


We learn that to-day, the Ist inst.,2 Bureau for the con- 
trol of Kerosene oil is to be opened in the Home Department 
under the superintendence of Mr. ‘Tanabe, one of the 
Assistant Secretaries of that Department. The affairs of 
the new office will be aided by a foreign professor and three 
or four officers from the Engineering College. 





A few days ago the Mainichi Shimbun stated that owing 
to the postponement of the Czar’s coronation, the Prineo 
Arisugnwa will return to Japan. The same paper now 
asserts that an official telegram has been received to tho 
effect that His Highness contemplates a lengthy European 
tour, and will not arrive in Russia until next April. 


A Tokiyo paper says that the Emperor, in the conrse of 
his proposed tour to Kiushiu, will) witness some grand 
mancuvres to be held at Kokura, Buzen, by the Hiroshima 
aud Kumamoto garrisons, in which some forces from the 
Osaka garrison will participate. 


The Hochi Shimbun states that a despatch has been 
received by the authorities to the effect that, since the 
revised public meeting regulations have been issued, there 
have been, and still are, some symptoms of opposition among 
the political parties in Shikoku and Kiushiu. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of the calendar of 
the departments of Law, Science and Literature in the 
University of ‘Tokiyo for the year 1881-2, kindly seut to 
us by Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, President. According to this 
record there are at present 41 students in the department 
of law ; 91 in that of science ; and 38 in that of literature ; 
total 170. The number of graduates and students now 
studying abroad is 133. Among those ovents which took 
place in the year under review, the principal sre :— 
On the 15th of June, 1881, the constitution of the ‘Tokiyo 
Daigaku was changed and the /gaéu-bu (medical depart- 
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ment), which theretofore stood separately, was annexed to 


the three other departments of the University. On the 


9th of July diplomas were conferred upon sixty-eight 
graduates of the foar departments. In Seplomber last it 


was determined that German should be added to the 


curriculum of all the students of science and literature. 


It was also decided that any scholars of these depart- 


ments desirous of studying French should be allow- 
ed to do so. On the 2nd of January last a Kan-ji 
(General-manager) next to the assistant President in rank 
was appointed. On the 4th of February six graduates were 
seut abroad, two to England and four to Germany. 


The (Fiji Shimpo has published a long article upon the 
election of Gun-cho(rural) and Ky-cho (urban) magistrates, 
-—a measure which is advocated by many of the local as- 
semblics in memorials addressed to the Government, The 


ground taken by the petitioners is that, as the salaries of 


the local magistrates are paid out of the proceeds of local 
taxation, those who find the money ought to have the right 
to elect the officers who reccive it. The writer, however, 
endenvors to show that there is in point of fact no difference 
between local aud what may be called tresorial disburse- 
ment: that it is the people that pays under either or any 
circumstances ; and that the agitation is, in effect, the mere 
outcome of a growing antagonism between the people and 
the Government, especially in connection with the manage- 
ment of local business. The people have hit upon the sub - 
ject of the election of their own magistrates as a fruitful 
aud easy way of annoying their rulera, and one of which 
they can make as it were a pastime, yet one whi ch 
profundities of which the jesters never dream. 

In the event of the ‘petition being acceded to, tho local 
assemblies will find courage to memorialize dozens of times 
upon all kinds of subjects. There are some already who 
argue that the office of Prefect even should be clectoral. 
A concession on the part of the Government in the question 
immediately under memorial would reconcile the people 
with a name only but not with facts. In other words they 
will be pleased to have gained a march on the authorities, 
Sad that there should be such a feeling of disaccord be- 
tween the populace and its controllers! Both ancient and 
modern instances show that order cannot be preserved in a 
community unless the Government and the people enter- 
tain a mutual affection. Under other conditions cdéercive 
laws are of small avail for the national benefit. ‘Lhe 
stricter the law the more artful the inventions for its eva- 
sion. Hence what are called “Great Laws” merit their 
title through avoiding any meddling with detail. Should 
Government and people, both on their own side, endeavor 
to interpret such laws according to their letter alone and 
not the spirit, there would be constant friction. For in- 
stance, take Article VII of the Fy and Ken Assemblies Re- 
gulations. This provides that memorials may be addressed 
to the Central Government on any matters decided by a 
majority of the members to be of special local interest. 
Thus, if the local assemblies regarded only the letter and 
not the spirit of these regulations, they might keep on peti- 
tioning tho Government not about the election of their 
magistrates alone, but about every conceivable subject, to 
the great annoyance of the cabinet. From all this the writer 
argues that there is no occasion fur surprise that the pro- 
vincial assemblies should be agitating for the right of elect- 
ing their own magistrates ; but there is grave cause for 
regret and astonishment nat the want of harmony existing 
between Government and people. 

Such is the gist of the first part of the 
complaint. 


has 


Fui Shimpo's 
The sccond part treats of some of the grounds 
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for popular dissatisfaction with the system of local con- 
trol. The author repeats the axiom that for the public weal 
there must be cordiality between the rulers and the ruled. 
Such fair extente is often broken in the very appointment 
of Gun-cho and Ky-cho, who are frequently nominated by 
the local Governors without regard either to their qualifica- 
tions or local knowledge. A clause of the regulations of 
July, 1878, does indeed provide that such Magistrates 
shall be taken from among those who are registored citizens 
of the city or prefecture wherein they have to exercise 
their functions. This of course implies that they are bond 


fide residents, and that, although Prefects and their 


immediate staffs may be changed from time to time, yot the 
local magistrature should be as permanent as possible. But 
the contrary is the case. Governors change the magis- 
trates in their prefectures as indiscriminately as they 
do any other officials, They appoint their own followers 
here and there, and shift the local Justices of the peace from 
oue post to another without any diserimination, Surely 
this is not in accordance with the spirit of the regulations ; 
but even this is not the worst. Governors frequently appoint 
their own friends or relatives, straining the law to give them 
certificates of residence. How can a man brought to-day 
from a place hundreds of ri distant, be expected to be con- 
Versant to-morrow with all the cireumstances of his new dis- 
trict? Tho spirit of the law is that residonts of long stand- 
ing and knowledge of the place shall be appointed magistrates, 
Resideuts of a day or two are frequently installed ; and this 
widens the gap between the Government and the people. 
Thus, holds the writer, the first cause of the demand that 
Gun-cho and Ku-cho shall be electoral offices, is the antago- 
nism éxisting between Government and people : the second 
aud more immediate, the injudicious manner in which the 
local Governors appoint such officials. This will soon 
attract the attention of political agitators, who just now are 
short of subjects and will uot bo slow to grasp the handle 
of a Weapon so well adapted to assail the Government. ‘The 
author recognises the disudvantages of the popular election 
of minor officials, who in all respects are liable to be too 
familiar with, aud too much the servants of, their olectors, But 
he seems (to think that even that would be better than the 
present system, which fosters distrust between the people 
and the authorities. Either way the matter is 9 troublous 
one for the Government ; but the critic has nothing better 
to suggest than the usual one of “grand and resolute men- 
sures,’ which shall cut the root of the difficulty, &e., 





We perceive with much pleasure that tho police have 
effectually interfered to prevent the horse-bathing nuisunec 
on the Bund. ‘This happy resulé was brought about, we 
understand, by representations preferred through the 
proper channel ; a fact which we commend to the notice of 
those who inveigh against the impossibility of moving the 
Local Authorities to any useful activity. 


Through the courtesy of the Agent of the Company wo 
learn that the M. M.S. S. Yanais with the European 
wails up lo the 28th of May left Hongkong for this port at 
noon yesterday. 





We learn that the British str. Monarch, which arrived 
yesterday afternoon from Honolulu, has ealled in here seck- 
ing, and if nothing offers will proceed to Ifongkoneg, 
H. M.S. Champion left Honolulu for this port on June 
16th, two hours ahead of the S. S. AdZonarch, but she will 
not be due here for some days, as she comes under sail. 


The S. S. Monarch also bring the news that the Captain 
of the Champion has been killed by « fall from his horse. 


ey 
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We notice in Australian papers that on the 10th of May, |} would also submit, as a representative of the public, that 


at Sandgate, Queensland, on the occasion of the opening of | the jury were entitled to some consideration. 


IIe did not 


the Sandgate railway, Sir Arthur Kennedy, in reply to an) eousider the grounds put forward on Mr. Bandmann’s be- 


address, said tbat he had risen from a sick bed, in order to 
be present, At the banquet held subsequently, Governor 
Kennedy stated he had served the Qneen 54 years, and 
would remain in Queensland anothor year, at tha end of 
which he would retire into private life, unless the Queen 
required his further services. 





The Annual Prize Meeting of the Yokohama Rifle 
Association was concluded yesterday, the 29th ultimo, with 
the following results, 

Kita Gata Cur.—5 Shots at 600 Yards. 


Lut prize....cccccceeses MOttu cescseeeeee 20 points. 
2nd 99 eaeeees e000006808 Gilbert esoeeveees 17 


7 competed, 


33 


Sirver MEDAL oF THE NATIONAL BirteE ASSOCIA- 
TION. —600, 500, and 200 Yards. 5 Shots at each range. 


Gilbert .....cccccccccscccccececscrsseccssseees G2 points, 
Mottu seeeececosesceseseceseocesegaseeeeesessesaseacs 61 99 
8 competed. 


ConsoLATION.—5 Shots at 200 Yards. 


lst PVIZE. ese. eeesacece Glennie eeuseeesevese 18 poiuts. 
Qn 4,  soeccsesseeeeee Barnard 17 


5 competed. 


99 


PRIZE PRESENTED BY A. Morttv, Esq.—300 and 600 


Yards. 7 Shots at each range. 
Ist prize....ce.cccceee Beretta ......005 54 points. 
2nd 9 Ce rseatoesseeers Gilbert ee 48 33 


9 competed. 





Au application was made on the 22nd ulto.in the Supreme 
Court, Hongkong, before the Hon. George Phillippo, Chief 
Justice, for the holding of additional or special sessions 
for the trial of the charge of libel brought by Herr Band- 
mann, the well-known actor, against Mr. R. Fraser Smith, of 
the Hongkong Telegraph. ‘This request wns made in nec- 
cordance with the ordinance, and was supported by affidavits 
to the effect that Herr Bandmanu’s reasons for making it 
were that he had been libelled on two occasions in the 
Hongkong Telegraph ;that he was put to very great expense 
by delay, that he was under engagement to proceed to 
Singapore, that he had a certain number of actors and 
actresses in his employ, and unless he could got employ 
ment for his company he was put to great loss. Under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, Mr. Bandmann being 
0 passer-by, and the opportunity having been taken to libel 
him as he was passing through, his Lordship was asked 
to grant this application. He had received information 
now that the theatre was required for cleaning and would 
not be available for him. ‘That was another reason why 
any delay would bé very prejudicial, as he would be unable 
{o recoup himself for the loss caused by delay. Under 
these circumstances he asked his Lordship, considering the 
nature of the affidavits before him, that the application for 
the holding of a special sessions be granted so as to enable 
the proper notice to be given. 

The defendant urged that, considering that the charge 
was acriminal one, lho was therefore perfectly justified in 
submitting he was entitled to the utmost advantage the 
Court could give him in preparing himself to meet euch 1 
charge. ‘The information, which he had not yet received, 
was a long and technical one, and it would take him a long 
time to prepare his defence. ‘There were two witnesses in 
Shanghai, whose presence was necessary to his defence, 
and he submitted the application ought to be refused. IIe 


Google 


half were of so very great importance, as compared with 
the convenience of the jurors, that a special sessions should 
be held. 

After hearing further technical evidence His Lordship 
fixed Thursday the 29th ultimo as the day for holding the 
special Application for © special jury was 
disallowed, 


sessions, 





Tho Mainichi Shimbun publishes o rumour that Mr. 
Nagaoka, Minister to the Court of the Hague, whose recent 
return to Japan we noted, will be appointed a member of 
the Council of State. 


A native paper states that the Komeisha Company at 
Mita, Tokiyo, has attained so great proficiency in manu- 
facturing paint and varnish, that their stores are in no 
respect inferior to those imported from abroad, ‘The Naval 
Department has therefore determined to use them instead 
of imported material. It is added that, should the manu- 
facture prosper so {nr that foreign-made paint and varnish 
can be entirely dispensed with, the imports of Japan will be 
decreased by an annual sum of about five hundred thousand 
yen. 





We learn that on the 7th instant the presentation of 
diplomas to the graduates of the Naval College will take 
place before His Majesty the Emperor, and that on the samo 
day the eadets will hold a regatta in the Sumida river. 





According to a ‘Tokiyo paper a fort is now being con- 
structed on a small island lying about two ri off Yokosuka. 
It will be completed by Juno next year. 





It is reported that, on the 24th ultimo, a considerably 
severe earthquake occurred at Kochi, ‘Tosa province, and 
that many earthenware dealers, etc., suffered more or less 
damnge to their stock-in-trade, 





The Hochi Shimbun says that a history of the postal af- 
fairs of the Japanese Empire (Dai-Nippon-Teikoku Yekitei- 
shi), which has been under compilation for some years 
by Mr. Harnye Hi-idzu, an attach of the General Post 
Bureau, has lately been eompleted and forwarded by that, 
office to the Department of Agriculture aud Commerce. 
It contains detailed narratives of all changes introduced 
into postal affairs from a very early date of Japanese history. 





It is stated that of late a certain high official of Choshiu 
birth proposed the remittance of tho penalty of Mr. Mutsu 
Munemitsu, who has long been, and still is, confined in the 
Miyagi Kon prison ; but that a Satsuma dignitary having 
opposed the release, the question has become a bone of 
contention for the members of the Cabinet. 


The ‘Fiji Shimpo says that Mr. Kawaso Hideharu, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Commercial Bureau, and 
subsequently one of the Directors of the Specie Bank at 
Yokohama, has lately retired. 








The Hochi Shimbun snys that the people in Washima and 
its environs, in Noto province, are such bigoted followers of 
Buddhism, that, when a certain French missionary, residing 
at Niigata, wont there Jately, overy inn-keeper refused to 
provide him accommodation. He communicated with the 
local police authorities, and even with their assistance he 
could barely obtain lodging. Hearing of the intrusion of 
the missionary, the Shinshu priests and their followers 
held a meeting to consider upon measures to be adopted 
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to prevent the diffusion of the foreign religion. The 
people of that locality believe that Christianity is more 
infectious than cholera, and that anyone who even treads on 
the footprints of a missionary is liable to be tainted with 
it ; therefore, prompted by the Buddhist priests, they con- 
venanted among themselves that, should the unwelcome 
foreigner remain for several days,they would kill him ; and 
swore to abstain from all intercourse with those who should 
violate this agreement, and to refuse them any assistance 
in case even of such a disaster as fire or flood. This state 
of affairs caused the missionary to seek safety in flight. 





aa a 














YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 





The ninth meeting of the Board was held on the 26th 
June, 1882, at 1.30 p.m, the Governor of Kanagawa Ken, 
President, in the chair, 

I,— The President reads the following summary of cholera 
cases in the Ken of Kanagawa from the 17th of June (the 
date when the daily number had commenced to increase 
considcrably) up to the 25th of June inclusive :— 


Total of old & new 


Other districts cases since the 


Date. Yokohama: of the Ken: Total on commencement of 


new Cases, Lew cases. date. the epidemic, 
17th June... 12 3 15 402 
16g 2). Se 9 21 423 
19th ,, 21 15 36 459 
90th ., o. 18 5 18 477 
St sw 6 15 21 498 
22nd ,, .. 23 3 26 524 
23rd _—s,, 22 10 32 556 
| en ae re | l4 33 589 
esi as. vee 15 5 20 609 
143 79 222 


He states with regret that the disease is considerably on 
the increase since the last nine days, the medium number 
of persons attncked in Yokohama alone during that period 
being nearly 16 a day, and in al!, with the outskirts, nearly 
25 persons a day. The total number from the beginning 
of the epidemic, at the end of April, up to the 25th June 
reaches now 609. 

The President states further that the number of cases in 
Yokosuka had considerably diminished during the Inst four 
days, as may be seen from the following daily returns of 
cases at that place, where the first case occurred on the 5th 
of June :— 


Gt PF ONGscscccs cose’ — LOU FuihOscessiacsces + 
GES. gy wevekeevenes FT TGR. oq aetedisseces 6 
TU pg wonncesecsesS! UTE 45. visescssceserdd 
Shia gg sesestcccsest «BT ag. wecwnesbecse4d 
Dil gg ccevsccccceeD 9th 44, aecccscesceed 
TOG: gy. ssecssecsecs ZOU gy. iccanecovecs 4 
Tbh gg, cwsvcccncces DZhab 49 cocecs ee 
T2tly gg svccccccecesDd BING 4p secccvesceeel, 
SEGR gf. sausesaunted OE. . 40° -ebeens ae | 
BAG: © 94 capaciecoenc lh “DRU  f sescancescesl 

ZBL: gg. weaticeveceon 

Total cccsisccns c00sG0 GARGS, 


II.—Report of the inspectors of food. From the Ist 
June up tothe 24th June inculsive, the following articles 
of food have been seized and destroyed by the inspectors. 


Salt fish, not specified ......1,780 
Fish ssoccesesees | Raw fish sesccossssecssvesssse SOS 
Dried fish ........ svesvidesinee ghee 
MAGA, DOCS viccicotivistactiinessticmnsas 22 The 


Pens and beans — ...cccceeess 
+» ~ Different roots used as ve- 
( getables......s00e. seveces 
” Dried fruits, not specified... 480 bundles. 

Wistae: \ Unripe fruit (biwa).........2,524 
apes 3 do, peaches and plums.about 4 bushel. 
Berries sescccccecseee sesceeee about 9 bushel. 


4 bushel, 
Vegeolables 


ze Fried food.... aseeneee 337 pieces. 
i par } Amslacoos f00d ...csececeee 123 > do. 
preps ‘@ Boiled sholl-fish ............ $4 bushel. 


Digitized by (Soc gle ; 


IlT.—leport of cases treated at the Cholera-hospital at 
Idzumicho. From the commencement of the epidemic up 
to the 25th Jyne inclusive there have been taken to the 
hospital 229 persons ; of this number 157 have died, 46 have 
recovered, nud 36 are still under treatment. 

The President further informs the meeting that the notifi- 
cation in regard to the postponement of religious festivals 
was notified on the 15th instant: that reyarding the perfor- 
mances of the theatres, on the 16th: that relating to the 
sale of curbolie acid by the Kochd, &c., on the 19th, and 
another one for preventing cases of cholera being con- 
cealed, on the 23th instant. 

1V.—The President now 
following draft proclamation : 

*“Notice is hereby given that, in consequence of the 
cholera epidemic all physicians who may find patients in 
the town of Yokohama vomiting and suffering from 
diarrhea, even though not suffering from real cholera, 
shall report the fact at once to the nearest Police Station, 
Offenders against this rule shall be dealt with according 
to the Police Regulations.” 

Dr, Koudo asks whether it is the intention to inelude 
also such cases of ordiuary diarrhea or vomiting where 
the cause of these symptoms is clearly not cholera but a 
slight indigestion of some kind, 

Mr. Naito states that this draft proclamation has become 
necessary since several pliysiciaus of minor experience can- 
not clearly distinguish the cases of real cholera, It is 
intended for the physicians only ; and when the report has 
been made by the physicians to the Police Station, the 
latter will take care to have an able physician to examine 
the case as to its true nature. 

Dr. Gutschow deems this notification absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to guard against concealment. He knows of 
a case of cholera having actually occurred, without it being 
reported either by the Japanese doctor in attendance, 
or by the police. The person in question was suffering 
from real cholera-ty phoid. 


invites discussion on the 


Dr. Geerts, states that in all civilised countries it is 
the duty of every practising physician to report on printed 
forms, given to him by the sanitary authority, every case 
of infections disease he may meet with in his practice, 
He therefore supports the draft proclamation as being a 
proper one, and moreover in accordance with the rules of 
the Central Sanitary Bureau of the Naimusho, which order 
distinelly any practising physician to report any case 
of infectious disease which comes under his treatment, It 
is a most important matter that such reports are obligat- 
ory for every physician, as they form the basis of sanitary 
statistics, and of our knowledge of the prevalence anil 
intensity of infectious diseases in this country. 

Dr. Wheeler also approves of the draft, and should wish 
printed forms to be obtainable at each police station, so that 
the physicians, who are generally very busy in times of 
epidemics, have not to lose tuo much time, and may fill in 
the forms in a few moments and as soon as possible, 


Dr. Gutschow proposes to lenve out the words “ in the 
town of Yokohama” because cholera exists now also at 
other places in this ken. He should recommend the forms 
to be printed on posteards, in order that the physician, after 
having filled up the ease and the place where the case 
occurred, may drop the posteard in the nearest letterbox, 


Mr. Naito says that the various practising physicians are 
already provided with forms ; but, notwithstanding, some 
doctors, especially those practising according to the Chinese 
or old Japanese system of medecine do not give proper 
notice of cholera cases which come under their treatment. 

Dr. Miyajima is against a penalty or sort of punishment 
to the physicians who neglect the reporting of a case. He 
fears that the draft will only serve to make the number of 
concealed cases still larger, inasmuch as persons falling 
sick will not enll for the aid of the physiciaus when 
they know that the latter are under the obligation to re- 
port the case to the police station. His experience in 
1879 had shown him that the people dislike very much 
their sickness being reported. 

Dr. Kondo expresses the same opinion, and thinks also 
that persons who may suffer perhaps from a slight attack 
of diarrhea only, will not call for the doctor, for fear of 
seeing the case reported by the physician as being one of 
cholera, — 
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_ Dr. Gutschow does not think that the objections of the 
two former gentlemen hold good, because the situation of 
matters in 1879 and now were very different. Several 
great mistakes were mado in 1879 in the beginning, but at 
resent the patients are well and kindly treated in a proper 
hoapital: He had proofs that dislike for the hospital was 
now far less than it used to be. He can understand the 
practising physicians being in a certain way opposed to 
this draft, but a similar rule exists all over the world; a3 it 
is otherwiso quite impossible for us to know what actually 
happens. Physicians must bo put under the obligation of 
reporting cases of cholera, even in the case the attack is 
but a very slight one. 

Dr. Wheeler says that the physicians themselves can do 

n great deal iv explaining to their patients the usefulness 
of such a mensure, and that they may enlighten ignorant 
people as to their duty of preserving also the health of 
those who have not fallen sick within the house. 
‘Dr. Benkema approves of the draft. It seems to him 
that the so-called Chinese physicians are not only unwill- 
ing to report cases of cholern, but they are also too 
ignorant to make a proper dingnosis of the case. As the 
draft speaks only of “ vomiting and diarrhea ” it will no 
longer be possible for them to assert that they didnot 
know the cnse to be one of cholera. As these physicians 
are so obstivate, he thinks it necessary to provide for a 
penalty. 

Dr. Kashiwagi is against the proposal on the same 
grounds as Drs. Miajima and Kondo, 

Dr. Urai is also against the draft proclamation, but as he 
thinks the majority of the members approve of the same, 
he should wish an addition made to the notification 
to the effect that persons will not be treated as cholera 
patients until i¢ is quite certain that they are suffering 
from real cholera. 


Mr. Kurusu supports the draft, and hopes that physicians 
of good repute will not feel hurt beeause such a notificntion 
is necessary for the less skilled doctors, As to the hospital, 
those who leave it recovered have nothing but praise for it, 
nnd for the treatment they had there, whilst the families of 
those patients who died complain. : 

Mr. Watanabe approves of the draft, especially on account 
of the Chinese physicians wbo have obstinately refused up to 
this time to report cases to us, and who consider cholera an 
ordinary disease, for which no preventive or repressive 
mensures are necessary. 

The President thinks the matter sufficiently discussed, 
nnd expresses his opinion that the discovery of several 
cholera cases, not being reported to the Kencho, made a 
notification necessary by which such negleet should be 
prevented in future. 

When voted an equal number of members was for 
and against the draft, the President, having a casting vote, 
decides to carry the proclamation, leaving out the words 
“in the town of Yokohama,” 

V.—The President informs the meeting that, although 
much is done for disinfecting and destroying alvine die- 
charges of patients, there is still much neglect for proper 
treatment of these discharges when the attacks are slight. 
As the latter possess, however, also an infectious charac- 
ter, he proposes the following draft votification being given 
throughout the ken. 

“Notice is hereby given that, in view of the existing 
‘cholera cpidemic, nll vomited matter and excreta of pa- 
tients, suspected of cholera, must be disinfected with 
earbolic acid solution, and must not be thrown into canals, 
rivers, drains, courtyards, etc.” 

Mr. Kurusu approves of the draft, as he has proofs that 
alvine discharges were in one case thrown into the canal. 

Mr. Yamada should wish a penalty to be added for those 
who transgress this regulation, in order to prevent such a 
bad practice as much as possible. 

Messrs. Watanabé, Beukema and Miyajima are against 
n penalty, because suspicious cases are meant, and also be- 
cause persons might do it from ignorance and not inten- 
tionally. 

Alter some further discussion the original draft is adopt- 
ed. 
VI.—The President states thal, in order to prevent care- 
Jess and unnecessary moving of patients, it had been thought 

advisable to issue tho following notification, if approved 


by the Board, 
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“Notice is hercby given that, whenever it is desired to 
remove from a house a patient, not only of cholera but of 
any similar disease, the landlord or occupant of the house 
in question must report so, and previously obtain the sanc- 
tion of the nearest Police officers. 

‘Offenders against this rule shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the Police regulations.” 

Drs. Gutschow and Wheelor approve of the draft. 

Mr. Watanabe would wish to leave out the penalty, be- 
cause cases resembling cholera are meant here, and because 
it would be unjust to punish a man suffering from another 
disease than true cholera if he removed to another place. 

Mr. Shirane wishes to retain the penalty, because ex- 
perience has proved that infected persons have removed 
without necessity to non-infected places. ; 

After some further discussion it was carried to add at 
the commencement “during the prevalence of cholera, ” 
and to Jeave out the penalty. 

VII.—The President suggests that the inspection of pas- 
sengers by rail or by steamer, as resolved at the fourth 
meeting held on the 5th Juve, should be discontinued 
after the former notification regarding the removal of pati- 
ents has been adopted by the Board. 

Messrs. Watanabe and Kurusu support the proposal. 

Dr. Beukema does not see that the adoption of the for- 
mer resolution should make the inspection of railway-pas- 
sengers superfinous, In his opinion it comprises two dif- 
ferent mensures,—the one only intended to control the 
removal of patients from hotels and the like: the other 
relnting to passengers who may fall ill when travelling. 

Dr. Geerts thinks that, if this inspection is to be discon- 
tinued, it ought to be doue on the ground that Tokiyo is 
already an infected place, many cases of cholera having 
occurred there. He shoutd wish only one physician to be 
stationed at the station for giving immediate aid to passen- 
gers, if they might fall sick during the trip. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. Shirané aud 
Kondo it is decided to immediately abolish the observa- 
tion posts at the Railway Station and the Hatobas. 





ON THE CHI-SHIMA (KURILE ISLANDS) AND 
RUSSIAN INVASION. 


CONTINUATION OF ADMIRAL YENOMOTO’s LECTURE.* 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
REPORT FROM VLADIVOSTOOK. 


Next morning when we rose at balf-past five we found 
that our ship was already sailing southward. The weather 
being fine and the sea calm, we did not feel any motion. 
Shortly after six we passed Basfall Strait and sailed into the 
Gulf of Amoor. We imade good progress; but owing 
perhaps to the absence of mountain ranges northward the 
weather was excessively cold. At seven the wind fell; and 
at half-past three in the afternoon we anchored off the coast 
not far from Ramaisow Cape. The landscape was very 
beautiful, and we were much charmed. At four next morning 
(the 13th) we left, and after rounding Cape Rumaisow, 
arrived at the mouth of the Sisibi river. We saw from the 
ship six or seven Korean settlers and a few Russian soldiers 
on shore. 


The latter had been detached from the Siberian squadron to ¥ = 


engage in salmon fishing. At this time the enterprise being 
only in an incipient stage, the take was very small. We land- 
ed, and, on our way to the Korean huts, observed several 
of the Russian soldiers engaged in cleaning, salting, and cask- 
ing fizh. Beside the great table on which tho fish were cut 
and cleaned, there were two earthen hovels and a tent occu- 
pied by the soldiers. We heard that only twenty men were 
engaged in the work ; but that during the first week of 
their residence they had prepared more than ten caskfuls 
of salmon, and that half a month later, when they had 
procured upwards of two thousand fish, they would return 
to their barracks. Their fishing station is situated at the 
mouth of the Sisibi river on a shoal, and indeed they were, 
so to speak, monopolizing all the fishing in that locality, 
the Korean imigrants not venturing to pursue the industry 





* Vide Japan Weekly Mail of the 13th, 26th, 27th of May last and 
17th ultimo, 
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until after the departure of the soldier-fishermen. The} Especially is it of the utmost importance for us to observe 
cottage of some Koreans whom we visited was low and out| the foreign relations of Korea. “ When we are in the front \\ 
of repair, and its furniture as far as we could see consisted of | rank we guide others: when we fall behind we are con- \\ 
nothing more than two or three pots and some empty bottles | trolled by those in front.” Wo must be attentive. 

on ashelf, ‘he Korean visitors on this partof the coast and| The steamer Moscow arrived on the 23rd of April, 1880, 
the environs were about thirty in all. They fish annually | with a quantity of cargo from Odessa. She is one of the 
from the middle of September to November in two parties, | largest vessels of tho Moscow Oompany, which entered into 
and distribute their take equally. They do not recognize] an agreement with the Russian Government to transport 
any distinction of capitalists, boat and net owners, workmen | a large quantity of goods to Vladivostock every year, and 
and fishermen. ‘They are all indiscriminately employed in| which had, therefore, sent to that port a Moscow merchant, 
the industry, on a mutual bevcfit scheme, and the dis- Mr. Esipoff, intrusting him with full control of all Russian 
tribution of gains is very carefully made, When we were commercial affairs in the Far East. The ships belonging to 
there the season keing early, and, moreover, the Russian sol- the snid Company are: AZoscow, 3,200 tons; Russia, 3,600 
diers still remaining, Koreans could only procure afewsalmon,| tons Mijini Novgorod, 3,000 tous ; and Viadivostock, 1,000 
but we were told that in any successful season they cast their| tons. The last mentioned boat now plys in Japanese waters, 
nets thrice a dny and obtain about two thousand fish every | between Saghalien and Nicolafisburg ; while the first three 
time. We opened negotiations with the Koreans for the| being big ships are reported to be sv organized as to be con- 
purchase of the fish; but under their system they could not vertible into anaval squadron on any emergency. The same 
fix any price wuless after long deliberation among themeel ves. Company has two other steamers, the Petersburg and Yalos- 
Some fourteen of them met and finally decided upon the price ;| /aw/ (sic). The former, 3,600 tons, plys between the port 
but it was much too high for our purpose. In the afternoon | of Odessa and Hongkew (a well-known tea manufacturiug 
we called on Shin Kokkin (brother of the, Korean interpreter | locality in China); while the latter is of less than 1,000 
Kin) Kakugen) in his house, which is distant about} tons burden. _ 


two and a half versts from where we landed. There we saw| On the 10th of November, 1881, a Mitsu-bishi steamer ar- 
four or five old and young women, some ten servants, and a} rived with a cargo of forty ee aiid Giurtaet passengers in the 
few girls. Mr. Shin is a well-to-do and gencrous gentleman, | steerage. She left at noon on the 13th, taking a local cargo 
and entergained us most courteously. He promised to do| of 336 tons, of which seventy ‘ousand salt salmon anf 
his best to- promote our purchase of salmon, and said that in| consigned by the Branch Boyeki Shokwai to Tokiyo. There 
the preceding year (1880) upwards of thirty thousand of! were twenty-three passengers in the steerage. 
that fish were taken in ten casts of the net. ‘This statement] In the beginning of the same month, Li Kinyo, Prefect of 
hardly seems reliable ; but it serves to show how abundant] Kon-shiun Fu, China, with his suite, came to Viadivostock ; 
the fish is thereabouts. We returned to our ship at half} and during his stay, Jasting about a week, he inspected the 
past five, escorted by a guide whom Mr. Shin kindly des-| town, barracks, hospitals, schools, and Government offices 
patched with us. The lands we traversed that day were|etc. The Prefect came in a private capacity in order to Pe 
fertile and well watered, This may to some extent be quire into the state of things, and the Governor of this port 
attributed to the sacrifice, by the Russinn Government, of the| met him cordially, in a private capacity also. But it is said 
development of nataral resources to a policy of aggrandize-| that, while the Chinese visitor was not well acquainted 
ment, Of late, however, Russia shows much favor to Korean | with the manner of intercourse with foreigners, the Rus- 
immigeants; provides them with provisions ; exempts them | sian Governor was thoroughly conversant with it, and thaé 
from taxes ; and allows them to reclaim lands where they consequently some curious contretemps occurred in their 
will, ‘hese schemes are all advantageous; but to reclaim} interviews. The Chinese Prefect complained of the wrong. — 
boundless tracts of waste regions and to render thein fertile | doing of the infamous settlers of the neighbourhood, and 
will require many years, Indeed, tho matters to be dealt} urged upon the native authorities to punish them in due 
with by Russia are very numerous. In the evening of the|course. Accordingly, the following regulations were drawn 
same day a Korean, by name Li Meiho with three of his| up and posted at the police station here in the names of the 
friends came on board and made a_ provisional contract to} Governor and the Chinese Prefect :— 
supply us with salmon. 1..—Any houses whatsoewr used for gambling shall be 
sequestrated, no matter whether tiey are official or private 
property. 

2.—Any private “house used fur gambling shall be 
sequestrated, even though the owner be unaware that it i3 
employed by gamblers. 

3.—Any one visiting a gambling house and playing for 
money shall be punished as a gambler, no matter whether 
his character be good or bad. 

4.—Any Chinaman or Russian, having concealed money 
which he has obtained in gambling, shall be severely punished. 

5.—None of these penalties are retrospective. 


One day the Chinese Prefect visited Mr. Terami, the Jap- 
anese Acting Commissioner, at the latter’s house. Convers 
sation was in-writing; and both gentlemen expressed their 
wish to maintain lasting friendship between Japan and China, 

I myselfthink that the visit of Li Kinyo, though he asserted 
that it was of a private nature, was no doubt in conformity 
with instruction from his Government; because, ever since 
the Peking authorities quarrelled with Russia, they have 
been devoting constant attention to their north-eastern 
frontiers. Mr. Li formerly occupied an important position 
in his Government; having influence in politics in concert 
with Li Hung-Chang and others, and has been known as an 
energetic gentleman ; and so wo may well expect that his 
excursion will have sume effect upon the foreign policy of 
China. 

Between the 14th of September and the 3rd of November 
the branch Boyeki Shokwai purchased 56,546 salmon taken 
from the Sisibi river, and 53,758 from the Mongolian river, 
total 110,304. ‘They were all salted aud exported to 
Tokiyo. (‘The writer regrets to be for the present unable to 
give any approximate estimate of the expenses of the enters 
prise.] As the industry had then only just been begun the 
expenses Ineurred were considerable ; and moreover as salte 
salmon was abundant in the Tekiyo market, probably the 




















































(‘The correspondent continues to give extracts from his 
diary. Next morning he landed and made a final contract 
with Li Mciho. ‘Chen he rented a room in a Korean abode; 
and, Jeaving there two of bis party and the Korean inter- 
preter with a quantity of provisions and fishing implements, 
returned on board his vessel. Next morning (the 15th) he 
left Sisibi and went to the mouth of a Mongolian river. 
There he found some other Japanese already making trade 
with the residents. Je contracted with other fishermen 
and returned to Viadivostock in the night of the 16th of the 
same month (August 1881). . . . «+ 

Early in the morning of the 13th of October, the M. B. 
S.S. Tsuruga Maru arrived, Her cargo was 79 tons of 
merchandize and 1,203 head of poultry. Two passengers 
were in the cabin and thirteen in the steerage. At uoon 
on the 16th the vessel left, taking goods to the extent of 
101 tong, including upwards of nine thousand salt salmon 
belonging to the Branch Bayeki Shokwai, shipped for Tokiyo 
vid Kobe, and sundiy passengers. 

Mr. Yankowisky, contractor for the construction of the 
Radzutlinui new road, commenced work soon after the ice 
melted last year, and completed the undertaking on the 4th of 
October. ‘The road is sixty-one versts long and was finished 
in six months, the expense contracted for being uinety-three 
thousand roubles. It was reported that, on the disruption of 
— the ice this year, seven hundred farmersamply equipped would 
* come to Vladivustock from Odessa. They are the first 
installment of two thousaid five hundred immigrants whom 
the Russian Government contemplate sending to different 
districts of Primolié within this year. We may conclude 
that the St. Petersburg authorities are paying the utmost 
attention to the colonization of this part of Siberia, both 
from the proposed removal of the naval post to the Guif of 
Ola and the laying of a submarine cable acrozs Lake 
Baikal, Jow then cian we, Orientals, remain asleep! 
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undertaking was not lucrative. But should it be carried on 
with better methods and less expense from this year forward, 
not only will it be profitable for private individuals, but it 
should also confer much benefit upon the trade between 
Japan and Russia; because it cannot fail to give a stimulus 
to the development of tho natural resources which abound 
in the neighbouring seas and in several large rivers whose 
resources aro left neglected. There was no precedent for 
such purchases of sxlmon as those effected by the branch 
Shokwai; and being anxious what might be the feelings 
of the native authorities and people on the subject Mr. 
Terami, Japanese Acting Commissioner, approached the 
local Governor and asked for his protection, stating that this 
operations would encourage commerce between both coun- 
trices. To this the Prefect replied that he would do his 
utmost for the advancement of the business, without subject- 
ing it to any tax. But the native merchants, hearing of the 
direct purchases made by the Japanese company from the 
fishermen in the vicinity, waxed furious. ‘They did all in 
their power to obstruct and frustrate our effort, and for that 
purpose brought action before the ward authorities and for- 
warded petitions to the Governor. ‘The gist of the applica- 
tions was that :—“ The people in this port depend for the 
most part upon the salmon produced inthe Sisibi and 
Mongolian rivers for their food. Should the Japanese be 
allowed to monopolize the trade, the fish will at length 
entirely disappear from the market here, and its price will be 
enhanced, to the great prejudice of the poorer class of people. 
Moreover, it would be a great injury to our commerce 
if we were toallow the foreigners to grasp the mono- 
poly. ‘Therefore we earnestly implore your Excellency, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, promptly to 
nterdict all purchases by the Japanese,” &c., &c. 


But the Governor, deeming the petition improper, rejected 
i6 unconditionally. He was right in doing so; because our 
firm does not make purchases of the fish so extensively that 
there remains none of it in the market, and still more be- 
cause, even supposing that we should monopolize it there is 
no fear that the natives will be reduced to starvation, inaa- 
much as their staple food consists of birds and animals. 

At about 8 o’clock in the morning of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, two or three companies of troops from tho barracks 
suddenly surrounded the quarters of the aborginals, many of 
whom both young and old, were arrested and taken to the 
barracks. This caused a great disturbance in the native 
town. The Governor himself appeared at the head of the 
soldiers. Before that occasion many rude barbarians had 
entered the port from neighbouring localities and fre- 
quently assaulted travellers and committed robberies. 
Therefore: the arrests were made. So far as I personally 
witnessed, although the intention may have been good, yet the 
process of carrying it out was unreasonably merciless. 
The troops, distributed here and there, captured whomisoever 
came within their reach, whether good or bad indiscri- 
minately. Furthermore, they broke into the houses, stole 
food or money under menace, and ransomed those they had 
taken. Numerous outrages were perpetrated. How can 
the authorities be held blameless for injuring well-behaved 
people in proceedings which were only undertaken to control 
the evil-disposed P At any rate the natives invited their 
own misfortunes; but that is no excuse for the chastise- 
ment of innocent people. 


In the forenoon of the 30th of November the British 
steamer Varwick arrived, in charge of Mr. Adams. There- 
tofore he had carried on the transport business between here 
(Vladivostock) and Shanghai and Hongkong uid Nagasaki 
with the steamer Arpen; but asher term of contract had 
expired he chartered the Varwick to ply between Hakodate 
and different ports of Saghalin. She left here for Shanghai 
vid Nagasaki on the Sth of December. At 2 o'clock a.m. 
the next day we observed an cclipse of the moon. The 
weather being fine the phenomenon was seen very minutely. 
Karly in the morning of the Sth of the same month, the 
Mitsu-bishi 8. 8. Shario Maru entered the port with a 
cargo of 193 tons and 29 passengers, and left on the 12th 
taking 41.62 tons of cargo awl 40 passengers. Under a 
contract with a China merchant here, by name Ka Chin, 
she towed three native boats laden with his goods to Pusiét 
and left them there. ; 

On the 10th of the same month I was told directly by a 
certain Russian military offizer that a telegram had reached 
him announcing that the Chinese Government, having fuiled 
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to fulfill its promises, the Russian forces had invaded Kulja. 


He also said that, even in case his country should enter into 
a contest with the Middle Kingdom, the troops stationed 
at Vladivostock could not be detailed to engage in it, the 
reason being that, in consequence of the usual cruelty of 
their officers, the soldicry, having taken advantage of the 
turmoil of action in the course of expeditions against the 
barbarians of adjacent regions, had their revengo on 
their own superiors, and then deserted their standards, I 
believe this to be true inasmuch as the soldiers have a 
very hard life. Some of them earn a living in the most 
precarious way, either by working in any capacity for 
the first comer, or for their own officers on the latter’s 
private business. Some even have fallen so low as to 
have to drag coolie-carts. How, then, is it possible that 
they cav serve withfcredit as disciplined troops? ‘Their only 
advantages are that they can endure a cold climate and 
coarse food; and are well able to molest more feeblo people. 

At the end of this month Mr. Adams died on his 
voyage hence to Hakodate. I[ hear that during the year 
1879 only two merchant vessels traded hither from different 
parts of China vii Japanese ports, the one being 
the British ship Dragon and the other the Ruseian ship 
Courrier. Subsequently, the latter, under a contract with 
her Government, began to ply between Kamschatka and 
other northern parts, and Japan and China, and camo here 
but two or three times per annum. Thus the only vessel 
which regularly arrived from Shanghai and Hongkong wid 
Japanese ports was the Dragon. Aud even that craft only 
made monthly trips; and the resident merchants did not 
repose much confidenco in her. Mr. Adams had devoted 
himself entirely to maritime affairs, and engaged in them to 
his last moment, in spite of the many thousand hardships 
which he had to encounter in his career. He was a grey- 
headed old man about sixty-six years of age; but retained to 
the end the vigor of youth. The Mitsu-bishi Company having 
opened a new line hither last year, very likely stimulated 
the old navigator’s vehement opposition; but, unhappily, 
he was cut short by death. We are convinced that, at no 
remote dates great change, will be introduced into the 
methods of sea conveyance in the Far East, and, meanwhile, 
we must be diligent. 


On the Ist of January this ycar the mosé notable foreign 
residents visited the office of the Japanese Commissioner in 
honor of the new year. Many Japanese settlers also assem- 
bled there, and the whole party drank the health of their 
Majesties the Japanese Emperor and Empress. Out 
Shokwat paid the local authorities a sum of 965 roubles and 
25 kopecks for permits to carry on business as a first class 
firm during the current year. Not a little was also dis- 
bursed for various other documents. The 12th of the same 
month, a ball in honor of the new year was held by the na- 
tive merchants in a certain restaurant. About one hundred 
and fifty guests were present, among whom were the Mayor 
and many other local officials, and Mr. Terami and several 
other Japanese. The entertainment commenced some time 
in the afternoon and closed at about 3 o’clock the following 
morning. 


Early in the morning of the 11th of the same month a 
forvign steamer arrived from Shanghai wid Nagasaki; but 
the port being closed by frost she anchored at the mouth of 
Basfall strait, whence her cargo was delivered to consignees 
by means of sledges. On the 16th the branch Boyeks Sho- 
kwai opened a new store. Since last year this Company has 
prospered more and mure, and the old premises proved too 
small for its business. Therefore, in September last, it pur- 
chased from an American the adjoining house and lot for a 
price of 18,000 roubles. The new buildings are among the 
most elegant inthe port. About this time the police officers 
commenced to take a census of the entire population. 

It was reported that the Peking Government intended to 
station three steamera in the large river Shokwa in Man- 
churia. Possibly this was owing to precautions on the part 
of China against Russian aggression. 

Under the sanetion of the Viee-Minister of Finance, the 
13ist Saving Bank waz opened in the local Accountant's office 
on the Ist of last January (Russian calendar). According 
to its rules, anyone can drposit a sum not exceeding 50. 
roubles and not less than 15 kopecks at one time, and the 
interest (compound) is 4 per cent per annum, which, how- 
ever, will not be continued when principal and intercst exe 
ceed the sum of 1,000 roubles. 
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The 18th of February last being Chinese new year’s day 
the resident Celestials all closed their shops and took a holi- 
day. As most of them provide daily necessaries in the 
market their stoppage of business causes great trouble to all 
other residents, whose general custom therefore is to provide 
the necessary provisions before the Chinese holiday. The 
fact that, while the Russian new year’s day has no importance 
in the life of the people, that of Chinamen, mere immigrants, 
should cause inconvenience may deserve special attention. 
At the end of the same month the Mitsu-bishi Company 
notified a revised tariff of freights and passenger-fares, 
[ Here follows the tariff at Sngtk. Theretofore the Mitsu 
Bishi steamers came hither from Kobe vid Nagasaki, Fusan 
and Gensan ; but as much inconvenience was consequent 
on such a route the company proposed to open a di- 
rect line hither with the first commencement of trade this 
year. Sucha project should be to the advantage of maritime 
business. On the 8th of March last Mr. Matenokoji, a Ja- 
pinese noble, with a Russian lady, arrived here from Russia 
via Siberia, He was still staying in the Office of the Japan- 
ese Commissioner at the date of this correspondence. On 
the 22nd of the same mouth Mr. Mayeda and another mem- 
ber of the branch Sho-kwai, who had been despatched to 





ee al 





Siberia on the Ist of the preceding month, returned from } 


Bukoéschansk. 

On the 29th a foreign steamer with some 90 packages of 
cargo arrived from Shanghai. In the night of the 7th of the 
next month (April) the Russian man-of-war Tonguzu en- 
tered the port from Nagasaki. In the night of the 10th of 
that month the Mitsu-bishi steamer Tsuruga Maru arriv- 
ed. At that time, the ice having melted, she was able 
to anchor as usual, [ere the writer concludes the “ mis- 
cellancous ” portion of his long report, and according to his 
previous promise commences a summary of meterological 
observations. | 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
liy Mr, L, Hott. 


(From the Preston Guardian.) 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 2 moves. 
SoLUTION OF Citess PROBLEM OF JUNE 217TH, 

By Sheriff Srens, Glasgow. 
Black. 


1.—P. takes Nt. 
2.—K, moves, 


White. 
1.—it. to K. B. 4. 
2.—L. to QM. he. 9. 
3.—L. mates. 


if 1.—P. to K. 5. 
2.—P. to B. 4, ch. 2,.—K. moves. 
3.— Kt. mates. 

if 1.—K, to B. 3. 


2,--B. or P. to B. 4. 2.—Anything. 


3.—Kt. to Q. 4, mate. 


Qorrect auswer received from Tean, 


Digitized by Coc gle 
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[July 1, 1882: 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


Fou WEEK BEGINNING FripAy, JUNE 23RD, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan, 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers, P 
represents velocity of wind. 

ee er rer percentage of humidity, 


Max. velocity of wind 10.0 miles per hour on Friday at 2 pm. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and { the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29-980 
inches on Wednesday at 11 p.m, and the lowest was 29°545 inches 
on Friday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 81.1 on Friday 
and the lowest was 61.2 on Sunday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 83.0 and 
59.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.155 inches against 
().202 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


eee ieee eee 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ee een 


INWARDS. 


June 24, H.B.M.’s Corvette Comus, J. W. East, 2,383 tons, li-guns, 
2,300 H.P., from Hongkong. 

June 24, German brig Lise, ilolm, £87, from Takao, Sugar, to P. 
Bohm. | 

June 25, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, from San Fran- 
cisco, Mails aud General, to O. & O, Co. 

June 25, H. B. M.’s despatch-vessel Vigilant, Captain Lindsay, 
(bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Willes, C.B.) 955 tons, 2-guns, 
1,815 H.P., from a pleasure cruise. 

June 26, American Frigate Richmond, Captain J. S. Skerrett, 
(bearing the flag of Admiral Clitz), 2,000 tons, 14-guns, 800 H.P., 
from Kobe. 

June 25, American barque 
General, to Order. 

June 26, H. B. M.’s Ganboat Magpie, Capt. Carpenter, 805 tons, 
3-guns, 857 H.P., from ‘Tateyama. 

June 26, Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, Walker, $96, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M, B. Vo, 





Wildwood, Sawyer, 1,099, from Kobe, 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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June 27, Japanese steamer Shario Waru, Davison, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. ere 

June 28 British barque Dorothy, A.Croal, 346, from Cardiff, Coals, 
to H. McArthur. 
June 28, American Corvette Swatara, Captain Cooper, 1,900 tous, 
8-guns, 1,100 H.P., from Nagasaki. : 
June 28, Russian Frigate Duke of Edinburg, Captain Gierse, 4,500 
tons, 18-guns, from Nagasaki. 

June 28, American ship Lllen Goodspeed, Morse, 1,291, from New 
York, Kerosenc Oil, to C. & J. Trading Company. 

June 29, Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, Young, 1,230, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and (ieneral, to M, B. Co. 

June 29, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 30. British steamer Strathmore, J. Rowell, 1,382, from London 
vii Hongkong, Mails and General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

June 30, Japanese steamer J'amaura Maru, Clarke, 558, from Kobe, 
Mails, and General, to M. B. Co. 

June 30, British steamer Monarch, Thompson, 1,522, from Hono- 
lulu, Ballast, to Order. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Oceanic from San Francisco :—For Yoko- 
hama :—Cl. Schimdt and wife, Miss Sarah Birdsall, Hon. C. L. 
Key, Revd. Mr. and Mrs, R. S. Maclay, Messrs. Rufus Mallony, H. 
Ruttman, James ‘l'od. A. Reimers, Oscar Voigt, and A. D. Hall in 
cabin; and one European in sreerage. For Hongkong: Mr. Alfred 
Rowe in cabin; and 141 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer //iogo Maru from Kobe:—1 European and 
7 Japanese in cabin ; and 117 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru from Yokkaichi :—86 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Potter, Mra. Hitchcock 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Zeigler, Miss Kelsey, Miss K. Jessop and 
maid, Dr. L. H. Kellett, Miss Onaga, Messrs. A. Flarian, Kobaya- 
shi, Si No, Kaneko, Tuck Ching, Hando, Yamanaka, and Mr. and 
Mra. Koizuma in cabin; 2 Europeans, 8 Chinese and 165 Japanese 
in steerage. ; 

Per Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru from Kobe :—45 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Afonarch from Honolulu :—Miss M. Burton, 
_ Messrs. Eugene, G.Savony, H. Mehden, E. Glover, J. Unsworth 
and C, Miller. 


Le 


OUTWARDS. 

June 24, Russian steamer Kamtchatka, P. Hussey, 792, for Vladi- 
vostock, General, despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. 

Jane 24, French Gunboat Lutin, Captain Rouvier, 740 tons, 4-guns, 
100 H.P., for Hakodate. 

June 24, French Corvette Kersaint, Captain B. de Beaumont, 1,200 
tons, 120 H.P., for Hakodate. 

June 24, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, for Hongkong 
oars cone and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by 

. & O. Co. 

June 26, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Maru, Steadman, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 26, Japanese steamer Kishin Maru, Thomas, 690, for 
Nobiru, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 27, Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 597, for 
Hakodate. Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 27, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 3,700, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

June 28, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru. Drummond, 1,240, for 
Otaru, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 28, Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Franck, 617, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 28. British barque Jas. Stafford, Reynolds, 1,116, for Kobe, 
Original cargo, despatched by Fraser, Farley & Co. 

June 28, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
aud ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

June 29, British steamer Venice, Beard, 1,273, for New York via 
Shanghai, Tea and General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

June 30, Japanese steamer Juganoura Maru, Stendman, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B.Co. 

June 30, H. B. M.’s Ganboat Magpie, Captain Carpenter, 805 tons, 
3-guns, 857 H.P., for Korea. 

June 30, German schooner, Benedicta, J. P. Jenson, 247, for Naga- 
saki, Ballast, despatched by Captain. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Sunda, for Hongkoug :—Revd. Mr. and Mrs. 
Halmbufer and 2 children, Mr. G. é Agrati, Captain Davies and 
Lieut. Porter in cabin; 5 seamen of the Royal Navy, 6 Chinese 
and 6 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7'okio Afaru for Shanghai and ports :—Col. 
and Mrs. Schmidt, Miss Birdsell, Mra, Bontkes and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Iga, Mr. and Mrs. Namada. Mr. and Mrs. Sataki, Mrs. 
Koma and daughter, Messrs, Zakano, Seki, Harikawa, Miura, Ka- 
maki, Kinnolruki, Pullman, Admiral Farquhar, Date, [uamura, 
Mawimura, Nakagawa, Odzumi, Iwasaki Yanoski, J. Stephens, E. 
J. A. Baker, D. Marcus, and R. Malory. 


CARGOES. 
— British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vii Kobe and Naga- 
saki :— 























Silk for London 87 bales. 
» 9» France 24 ~«,, 
Total... vee ope eos ee lll bales. 


Google 
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Gth of June at 2.30 p.m. 
cast fog, and rain most of the passage ; on the 7th at l p.m. passed 
the Company’s steamer Coptic bound in 237 miles off San Francisco, 
on the the 24th at 2 p.m. 
bound N.E. 230 miles N.E.. 








Per German brig E/s¢ from Takao :— 
o 
Sugar 





... 3,000 bags. 


Per Japanese steamer Jakasago Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
... $7,845.80. 


Per Japanese steamer Fokio Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... $111,000.00 


REPORTS. 


The British steamer Occanic reports :—Left San Francisco on the 
Had moderate variable winds, with over- 


Treasure 


passed a steamer supposed 8.8. Garlic 
off Cape King. at 6 pm. a large Ame- 
rican ship, 15 miles 8. W. of Susaki beating in (? Lulen Goudspecd). 


The Japanese steamer Sharia Maru reports :—Left Yokkaichi on 
the 26th instant. Cloudy light.wind and smooth sea throughout 


the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Jamaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on 
the 28th of Juve. TVirst part South Westerly winds and overcast, ; 
latter part South Westerly and calm, and fine weather. 





“==—""VEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


AM RRIG A -csccacddsanieedisevssievnteese ..| P. M. Co. 





AMERICK Accsiwci veces vesieces juices Sawies's | O. & O. Co. July  8thil 
MEP IE LEER inna canwiuwcacere we wears 0. & O. Co. 

Eurornr, vin JIONGKONG ......60 M. M. Co. July = 8th3 
LLAKODATE.cscccccssceccecee sovesesesee! M. B. Co. 

ST HUKONG cscccoiecssescecieveviscncs’ Pe &°O: Cos. pduly 9nd2 


HonaKonad, via KOBE............... | M. B. Co. 
HONGKONG ...cccceeees Dt eee 'P. M. Uo. 
LONGING occckckiccseds: ew ee i O. & O. Co. 


Suangualr, Hiodo & Nauasa KI... M. B. Co. 


| July 6th 





1.—Left San Francisco, Juve 17th, Coptic. 
2.—Left Nagasaki, June 28th at midnight, vid Hiogo, Bangalore, 
3..-Left Hongkong, June 30th, at noon, Zanais. 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 








AMBRICA sesssceseseseeeess ere P.M. Go. | July 8th’ 
AMERICA . cccccseseecsensceesreeeenses O. & O. Co. ! July 2nd 

BunoPe, via HONGKONG ........- | P.& O. Co. | July Sth 

Eunorr, via HoNnaKoNG ......... | M. M. Co. 

LTAKODATE, cccccscccecesccceeescceaeees IM. B. Co 

HONGKONG, Via KOBE .........0006 . M. B. Co. 

PEG NURONU iwacisinwaseentventessautens! O. & O. Gv. July = dth 

PTON GEN G bscnesvesoncciaseneseancsees P. M. Co. 

Suanaual, Hiogo, & Nagasaki. M. B. Co. July 6th 


me 
" Whe arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacilio Mail,” and the ‘ Peninsular and Oriental’”’ 
Companies, are approximate only, 





———— 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 80th of June, 1882). 








| PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. 

















A.M. | Noon, | Closing. 
1882 

Saturday ....e0. June 24 5535. 5535 55455 
Monday evccoevecece ” 26 55q5 55355 5973; 
‘Tuesday -.cceeeee 59 27 5535 555) 55 
Wednesday ...... ,, 28 55x 55385 5535 
Thursday ecco 5, 29 5575 5655 56,5 
Fridny .eccccceeees 7 80 56585 565 56+; 





em re 





ee 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 

Aw. AM AM. AM aM. P.M. pm. P.M. Pim. P.M. P.M. PM, P.M. P.M. 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

A.M. A.M. AM. AR. A.M. Pou. POM. Pom. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. Pw. POM. 
7.0 8.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
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A time guu is fired every Saturday, from one of the 








| Messugeries-Maritimes steamers, at noon, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. * 



































NAME. CAPTAIN. Frac ann Ria. | Tons. | From ARRIVED, CONSIGNEES, 
ee ee ee ee ! eee ~- 
STEAMERS. | | 
Genkai Maru Conner Japanese steamer | 1,917 | Shanghai & ports May 20 | M. B. Co. 
Monarch Thompson British steamer 1,522 | Honolulu June 30 | Order 
Menzaleh Homery French steamer 1,273 Hongkong June 23 | M. M. Co. 
Strathmore J. Rowell British steamer 1,383 | London vid Hongkong: June 30 | Sinith, Baker & Co. 
Takasago Maru Young Japanese steamer | 1,230 | Shanghai & ports | June 29 | M. i. Ge, 
| 
SAILING SHIPS. | 
Dorothy A. Croal British barque 846 | Cardiff | June 28 | H. MacArthur 
Ellen Goodspeed Morse | Amerigan ship 1,291 | New York June 28 | C. & J. Trading Co. 
Else Holm | German brig 287 | Takao ' June 24] P. Bohm 
Queen Emnia W. Dow | British barque 314 | Callao | May 21 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Wildwood Sawyer British barque 1,099 | Kobe | June 25 | Order 
| 
| | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| = 
| 
! | ! 
| | | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | ie 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 














NAME. Guns.| Tons. H. P. DESCRIPTION, WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 
AMERICAN —Ashuclot 6 1,370 600 CGunboat Kobe Mullan 
»» Richmond... 14 2,000 800 Frigate do. J.S. Skerrett 
Swatara 8 1,900 1,100 Corvette ' Nagasaki Cooper 
BRIT 8 I{—Albatross 4 306 S38 Sloop Kobe Errington 
* Cleopatra ... 14 2583 2,300 Corvette Honykong Pia idal 
a Comus 14 2,383 2,300 Corvette do. J. W. ast 
” Curagoa 14 2 383 2,300) Corvette Kobe Long 
" Daring e <kihe 4 940 920 Sloop | do, F. Elliot 
, Encounter __,,. 14 1,970 2,127 Corvette | do. MeQubae 
‘ Foxhound + 470 350 (iunboat | do, Robinson 
” Iron Duke 14 6,035 4,263 Frigate do, Lrace 
” Kestrel 4 610 835 Gunboat Korea& Kobe} W. M. Lang 
‘3 Swift 5 756 870 Gunboat Shanghai Collins 
Vigilant ... 0... 2 835 250 Despatch-vessel Cruise C. Lindsay — 
F RENCH—La Vv ictorieuse 14 ss 600 Frigate Kobe D. de la Batic 
RUSSIAN—Africa _... 14 2,800 — Corvette Kobe Alexcef 
Pe Duke of Edinbnre... 18 4,800 — Frigate Nagasaki de (riers 


VESSELS ON THE 


i aN eee ee 


BERTI. 








DESTINATION. NAME, AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED. 
eae ee ee ee earner See ees 
Havre and eae Flintshire Simon. Evera & Uo... Quick despatch 
New York .. Martha Cobb Paul Weinemann & Co. Quick despatch 
New York vii Suez re ‘anal Strathmore Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 


New York vid Suez Canal 
San Francisco sacle 
Shanghai and ports ... 


Gulf of Panama 
City of Peking 
Genkai Mara 


‘Google 


Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 


P.M. Co. 
M. B. Co. 


Quick despatch 
July Gth, at daylight 
Juiy Sth, at 6 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—In Varns we havo again lo report a fair business somo 1,600 bales having been sold during 
the week and prices for 28/32 are higher. In Shirtings, there have been sales of only about 4,000 pieces chictly 
9 Ibs. In other articles the only thing to note is a considerable business in Wietorta Luiras at higher prices. 
Woollens generally remain lifeless, aud there is but little doing in AZetals. 





COTTON YARNS :~ COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.674 to 0.75 
. Good to Best... ...  .. rH $32.00 to 33.25 | 'Taffachelass:— .... ...12 ,, 43 i $1.75 to 2.00 


” 

Bombay, No. 20 do. Pe ee re $26.50 to 28.50 ; ‘LENS -— 

Nos, 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... , $32.50 to 33.50 | COLLENS : | 
” », Good to Best... «.. ” €35.00 to 36.25 | Plain Orleans ...  ... .. ... 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.25 to 540 
9, 38 to 42 eee eee eee eee ee ? $36.00 to 38.00 Figured Orleans ees eee eee 29.30 ” $l fy eee 3.50 to 4.20 


i Tintian CIGth: cc) ses! asa; oes 30 .. 32.,,... 0.18 to 0.294 

corn ace ashe cea ‘ p o -,| Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape = 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.139 to 0.15} 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 88} ,, 39in. $1.85 to 2.27} do, Itajime 24°,, 30,, ... O.1S4 to 0.26 
Y ” 9 lb  y » 45 in. $2.05 to 2.65 do. Yuren 24 4,0 80... 2... 0.30 to 0.874 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. %.  ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.40 to 1.474) Cjoths, Pilots... ee oe SE tO56 4... 0.30 to O45 
Indigo Shirtings:— = ...12 ,, 44in. $1.60 to 1.724 “Praslideita ca cic. wo Bb, 1030 yin C4840. 0:50 
Prints :—Assorted .... ...24 ,, 301n. ” $1.35 to 2.40 Wien. icc 54, to56..... 0.30 to 0.55 


Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 


arlet & green, Gto 5 lbs. per db. ... 0.37 to 04 
Turkey Reda: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 | Plankets, scarlet © green, 0 to © tus. per 1 ne eae 


Do. 23 to23lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.50 to 1.75 |LRON :— 
Do. Slb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ‘5 $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round oe ‘st sd wind ss 82.60 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...36 ,, 22in. ,, $6.00 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted ihe Ss a ni 6 $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize... ves as a we $2.85 to 3.124 





KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have been 7,000 cases Dovoo at $1.94 and 3,000 Comet at 31.923 
per case, but the same rates could net now be obtained. Deliveries have amounted to 13,000 enses. The /llen 
Goodspeed ins arrived with 45,000 cases, and =the James Stafford hus left for Kobe taking 25,000 enses of her 
cargo to that port. Our present stocks are about 123,000 cases, with a weak and declining market. 

SUGAR.—Sales are free at our quotations. | 

Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0.0 0. se vee vee Per picul $5.00 to $5.15 
56 Taiwanfoo in bag 1.0 2. cee cee teen - $4.90 to $5.00 
oe Ching-pak and Ke-pak... hy. Ae Seka. ats 4 ae - $8.50 to $S.75 
<a China No. 4-5, K'fun and Kook-fah~.. ...  ... % $7.25 to $7.35. 
aig Brown Formosa pi. dak; Gh, “Wess. alvgir= eae ‘3 $4.40 to $4.50 

Kerosene Oil... 0.0... see cee cee tee tee Tee vee) perrcase $1.90 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Senson 1881-1882 is considered to havo closed wtih the departure of the Sunda on the 24th inst. 
The total export figures show 21,766 bales as agninst 22,339 bales, but this apparent decrease is more imaginary 
than read, for it is now the custom of several shippers to make up bales of one friend instead of S0 to 85 batties as 
informer years. Until accurate returns are obtainable an approximate estimate is export 19,600 as against 19,000 
picuis, Since the 24th inst. purchases have been on a small scale and prices havo further declined. Mayebashi 
new silk has been sold as low as $485 and Hachojee hanks @ $435. Filature silks maintain thei values better, 
there being still buyers at $650 to S670 for good sorts suitable for America. Settlements for the week are 128 
piculs Hanks, and 30 piculs Filatures, Stock 1,300 piculs (including 960 piculs old silk). 





Hanke -—NO. UG esccsaess ccstsedivonin ede ccuwescetadwedsens $550 to $560 
* OR. Sigel dct sot coh Miadvea sbidaccniamieeregaes $510 to $520 
o8 pg TIGL WERE cs. auicl cca oteashiteatannasegeiegse Seciae $460 to $480 
Filatures.—No. 1 ...... Pesce esa ees Cana ees ...$700 to $720 
os a SAO Set utes Vile alsunldnoai sealed xs eueadeelacaniaentee: $640 to S650 
Kakedas.— Heat: sccciescciistavcsxcceisacsvinatnradves wlseites —_ 
‘is Modium 60: GOO aiisidsiiscsviswecasstesiseds cedeat $610 to. $620 Fe 
ve COMMON: scenic cagctecedededn eovies cus vei ss Aeieeeis $550 to $570 





TEA.—Business for the interval has been comparatively quiet. Sottlements of Inte rarely exceeding 
700 piculs per day, while receipts have considerably fallen short of the demand, caused by the weather having been 
unfavorable for transportations from the producing districts. Prices have stendily declined and at the close show 
indications of going still lower. Scttlements to date are 96,492 piculs against 76,205 piculs nt this time last year. 


Common ; : wa woe eee $16 Fine sue <a ae sae w- $25 to $28 
Good Common... see ua Su .- $17 to $18 Finest r ‘is oxi sea .. $29 to $32 
Medium ... ‘es igs iat cd ... $19 to $20 Choice ae sax _ iss we $34 to SSE 


Good Medium _... eee eos ee w. $21 to $23 Choicest... see see on .. $39 and upward 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—In the absence of any large business in Private Bills and the small demand for Bank 
Paper, Sterling rates have remained without any important fluctuations, 


STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ...............sc eee ees 3,92 On SHANGHAI—Bank Bight...........ccccceeseeeeeeeeeneees 73} 
ra Bank Bills on demand ...............s0cc00008 3.99 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 74 
Private 4 months’ sight .... ................38/104 @ 3/101’ On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............... 924 
” » 6 ,, sg. mbatdeaweneavawbuceues 3/103 @ 3/104; ‘is Private 30 days’ sight............... 93} 
On Parts—Bank sight 20... cccceecceee ccccceeece seen ees 4.77 | On San Franctsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 92) 
“a Private 6 months’ sight ............ce0.ee eee 4.90 | ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... 931 
On Honaxona—Bank sight .................ccccceeeeeeee POPS | WINGATE, wiasscedevedrshicievecnccsts Marsveece Ain ecciterarsace Aeon 
Private 10 days’ sight ............... & % disct. 


SHIPPING. | 


SHIPPING.—The s.s. Venice sniled on the 29th ultimo for New York, vii Shanghai, and her place on the 
berth is taken by the s.s. Strathmore, now here. For New York direct, and San Francisco the ships Martha Cobb 
and Wildwood fill the berth respectively. ‘The s.s. Kamchatka changed flags on tho 23rd ultimo and sailed the 
following day for Viadivostock, under Russian colors. The s,s. Flintshire, expected here shortly, is ndvertised for 
Havre and Hamburg, with quick despatch. Coastwisk.—Rates nre still very weak, only $1.75 being offered for 


the Nagasaki and Shanghai voyage, aud for Nagasnki to Hongkong $2.25 with but little demand. ‘Tientsin and 
Chefvo nothing doing. ) 
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MISCELLANEODS. 


Avow. Hanovsine & Co. 


Limited. 
82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS. 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. | Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 


TO THE 


FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


OF 


YOKOHAMA AND VICINITY. 








H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 








HAVE been authorized by the Board of Foreign 

Consuls to ask your cordial co-operation with the 

Local Board of Health, iu all proper efforts to arrest the 
spread of Cholera, 

The strictest attention to your own Compounds, and the 
use of sanitary measures recommended by the Board of 
Health and your own medical advisers, are believed Ly the 
Consular Board to be of the utmost importance, 


THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
U. S. Consul-General 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Yokohama, June 21st, 1882, 


WANTED. 


N ASSISTANT in a Mercantile Office. He must 
be a good correspondent and well acquainted with 
general office work. 


Reply by letter to 








b oP 
Japan Mail Office. 
Yokohama, June 19th, 1882. 
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if 3. & E. ATKINSON’S Si 
PERFUMERY, 


ay 


Ve 





celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very host English 


manufacture, For its purity and great excellence it has : 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, =e 
Vienna, Philaieiphia, “S 
, ONLY GOLD MEDAL- PARIS, 1878, tt 
} TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST GROER CF MERIT,” Be 
Posmledrtiok Sad ablndee Ro tol : 
Hm ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR & 
#) THE HANDKERCHIEF. e 
White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephrnotis, ay 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, it 
4 Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquot, my 
and all other odours, of tho'finest quality only. R a 
ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, r 
@ most fragran' Perfame distilled from the choicest Exotics a | 
; ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, BF 
my @ very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin to a healthy iy 
! action and promotes the growth of the hair. a 
ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, ge, 
a powerful Perfame distilled from the finest flowers, | 
ATKINSON'S WaIlTE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, “is 


@ new and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most & 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and other Specialities and general articlea of Vy rfumery may 
fm. be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 

manulacturera 
J- & BE. ATEINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—Mosers. J. & HE ATKINSON manafacture 
their articles of one and the best quality only, Purchasers aro 
o aveid counterfeits by observing that each article 
with the firm’s Trade Mark, a “ White Reso” ona jf 
49Te ? 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of lifo, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ saya, *‘I 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was o 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ raost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgativo 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfics him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of an _ 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing a!| inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. IL 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last o tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of pear, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’? 

Sold by all Chomists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


—_—— —_ 


Printed and published at the “Japan Mail” Ofice, 16 Bund 
Yokohama. 
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DEATH. 


At Blackpool, on the 20th of May, Martha, wife of CLARENCE H. 
Corr, aged 35 years. R.LP. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





We understand that the walera of the various aqueduct 
wells in the Japanese town are in process of analysis with a 
view of determining from which of the number the foreign 
settlement—or rather those foreigners who desire such accom- 
modation—shall be supplied. An application was made a 


short time ago by certain Western residents to be provided 


with aqueduct water, the applicants expressing their willing- 
ness to pay whatever is necessary. It is in contemplation, 
however, to supply the water gratis—expense of carriage ex- 
cepted—during the prevalence of the present epidemic, but 
the feasibility of so doing is still, we believe, under discussion. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese are allowed to draw what they re- 
quire, free; which is certainly a wise liberality under the 
circumstances. 





In our last issue we noted that private telegrams reported 
the passing, by the Senate, of the Shimonoseki Indemnity 
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Bill, with amendinents, 





The chief of those amendments now 
appears to be that the principal only, not the interest, is to 
The President is directed to pay into 
the Treasury in Tokiyo $785,000 in legal coin, a further sum 
of $140,000 to be paid, as prize-money, to the officers and 
crews of the Wyoming and Takiang. : 

Woe cannot say that America’s action in this matter seems 
either very logical or very laudable. Her attitude admits 
only one interpretation, namely, that her share of the Shimo- 
noseki indemnity was larger than she feels entitled to receive, 
and that she accordingly returns the surplus, keeping, as 
prize money for two ships, a sum of $140,000. She does not 
assert that the exaction of the indemnity was wrong in foto, 
but merely that it was excessive. Her share in-the transac- 
tions which resulted in the infliction of a three-thillion-dollar 
fine, is sufficiently compensated, she thinks, by a sum of ono 
hundred and forty thousand, 


Now, a great deal has been written and spoken about this 
Shimonoscki indemnity during the past 19 years, but with 
the one recent exception of a local journalist, concerning 
whom it may be said, as Mr. Mark Tapley observed of Seth 
Pecksniff, that the only shame he could bring upon honest 
men would be by agreeing with them or doing them a ser- 
vice—with this one exception, we repeat, no voice has 
ever been raised in support of that most unfortunate 
exaction. We have no wish, however, to re-open old 
wounds or to renew the memory of acts which are better 
relegated to the limbo of oblivion. Neither would we 
refer to this phase of the affair at all, if i¢ were not to 
express our disappointment at America’s action. We had 
hoped that, even at this late hour, she would have placed on 
record her most emphatic and practical disapproval of the 
principle which guided our representations when they imposed 
on our enemy and levied on our friend a fine which, as 
Lord Stanley justly remarked, was ten times too large upon 
any reasonable computation. But America bas done nothing 
of the sort. On the contrary, what she has done is to declare 
that, while she herself received more than ber due, England’s 
share was entirely inadequate. The United States had two 
ships in action at Shimonoscki ; the Wyoming, which went 
there in July, 1866, and the Yakiang, which accompanied 
the allied squadron in September of the same year. The 
whole American force employed within the waters and 
territories of Japan at the time consisted of 258 men, 
while that of England was 5,156 men. If therefore the 
former are entitled to $140,000, the latter’s share ought 
obviously to be $2,797,829, whereas she only received 
$645,000. That being so, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that in keeping back a sum of $140,000, 
and returning to Japan $645,000, America is simply 
what does not belong to her. Did she return 
the whole amount without deduction, the case would 
be very different, but she cannot employ one rate in 
computing her own claims, and another in estimating 
those of her allies. It is on record in the despatches of her 
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own diplomats—we have already quoted them verbatim*— 
that she owed her excessive share of the plunder to England’s 
generosity. New by licr final action she still farther em- 
phasizes the fact that the money she restores to Japan has 
been taken out of Great Britain’s pockct. 


* 
* * 


We write this reluctantly, for it would be much pleasanter 
to applaud than to criticise an apparent act of justice. But 
it is due to England and the other European powers engaged 
that the trath should be spoken. It was proposed in the 
Senate—by Mr. Jones of Florida—that the other treaty 
powers should be eonsulted before any money was returned to 
Japan, but apparently the amendment was lost and with it 
the opportunity of adopting the only consistent and straight- 
forward course, ; 

x 

It is farther to be observed that the sum of $140,000, 
which America has elected to keep, was originally assessed on 
a separate claim preferred by her for damage donc to her 
shipping in the Straits of Shimonoseki before the naval opera- 
tions were undertaken. Now the amount of this damage was 
the cutting away of a topmast-backstay of the little merchant 
steamer Pembroke. The navnl eperations commenced with 
the expedition of the Wyoming. America has, however, 
decided to divide the sum as prize-money between the crews 
of the Wyoming and Takiang. On what military principle 
prize-money is awarded to ships which took no prizes, but 
merely engaged in the ordinary operations of war, we are at a 
loss to conceive, but there can be no doubt that, if the Am- 
erican ships have any such claim, so also have the English, 





Those who have perused that volame of delightfal doggrel, 
Lhe Three Tours of Doctor Syntax, will no doubt remember 
the graphic ode in which the Doctor's valet, Patrick, wooed 
the maiden of rasset gown. It is so apposite to our reflec- 
tions at the present moment that we venture to quote it in 
fall :— 


My dear Meg lived with her mother, 

I on one side and she on tother, 

For a deep river ran between 

Me and the Beauty of the Green ; 

But the banks were stecp and the river wide, 
Anl I had no horse and I could not ride, 
So Tacished myself a pretty little boat 

To take me o’er to tother side. 


And many a month and many a day, 

And half a year had passed aay, ° 
And still the river flood was seen 

‘Tiriat me and Marg'ry of the Green ; 

But the banks were steep, &c. 


At length she did a youth prefer 

Who lived on the same bank with her. 
So now the river may floro on, 

My hope is fled, my love is gone. 

I care not though the banks are iride, 

That I have no horse and cannot ride, 
And I wish no more to be a little bout 
To take me over to tother side. 


It strikes us that England is at present pretty much in 
the same plight as gentle Meg’s procrastinating lover. She 
has been waiting to be taken comfortably over to Egypt in 
a pretty little boat, called intervention by Turkish force with 
a European mandate; and in the meanwhile Egypt has ended 
by preferring the “ youth who lived on the same bank with 





* Lord Clarendon’s despatch says :— The American principle of partition 
will secure tu France a larger share af the indemnity than she would obtain 
ander the principle af distribution suggested by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, while 
Holland and the Cuited States would be ee by it ina stell greater 
degree, England alone would be required to make a sacrifice; but her Majes- 
ty's Government will consent to do so, if only to mark their conriction of the 
community of interest which the Jour Lowers have in Japan, and as an 
evidence of thetr hope and desire that that community of intercat will be the 
principle by which the conduct of all of them will invariably be reyulated in 
that distant and peculiar country,” 
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her.” Yesterday we heard of great activity in the arsenals 
and dockyards and twenty thousand troops waiting to 
start. Waiting for what? Presumably for a telegram an- 
nouncing the destruction of the canal, or, in other words, the 
consummation of the very thing which the twenty thousand 
men proposed to prevent. If that be so, we presume their 
vigil has come to an end, for within forty-eight hours of the 
announcement of their readiness, comes the intelligence that the 
mischief is done; the canal is said to be cut, blown up, we 
know not what, but at any rate placed hors de combat.* The 
news is disagreeable, though from a commercial point of view 
England has less reason to regret it than any other Power. 
Her strength at sea is so great that the destruction of any 
universally used fair-way or facility can only have the effect 
of establishing her monopoly, She was almost without rivals 
in the eastward carrying trade when ships had te make their 
way round the Cape, and her superiority will again be em- 
phasized by this necessity of temporarily returning to the old 
route. 

The political aspect of the case is, however, very different. 
Not that an injury done to the Canal would impart any new 
significance to the complication. It would be merely an 
incident of the disturbance which the so-called National Party 
has excited, and would probably have this good effect, that it 
would rouse England to an activity worthy of herself. When 
Mr. Gladstone told the House of Commons a few days ago that 
he considered the maintenance ef the Canal an imperative 
necessity, he scarcely foresaw that almost before his words had 
ceased to echo, might have to substitute “ restoration ” for 
“maintenance.” It certainly speaks well for the good faith of 
England herself that she is always so ready to place implicit 
reliance on the ingenuousness of her neighbours, and if her 
credulity is sometimes rudely shocked, the effects are not 
altogether unwholesome. She will have no choice now but to 
assume the armed protectorate of the Canal, a duty which 
fitly devolves on her, not alone because of the immense in- 
terests she has at stake, but because of her fair fame and 
the unassailable position she occupies as the first maritime 
Power in the world. Surely if any people are fitted to be 
the guardians of the high-way betwen the East and West, it 
is the nation which can be trusted, at least as well as any 
other, and which owns three-fourths of all the “ships that 
sail the seas,” As for Arabi Bey and his Chamber of No- 
tables, they have roccivcd all the sympathy they deserve. Their 
position, to our mind, very closely resembles that of the Japa- 
nese Radicals, Intoxicated by the first draught of freedom, 
they would drain the cup before its fumes have ceased to con- 
fusethem. If there be anything of honest aspiration in their 
determination, it bas failed to make itself manifest to think- 
ing men. For eight years past all the resources of Kuropean 
diplomacy, all the administrative skill of which France and 
England were capable, strengthened by the support of 
Germany, Italy, and Austria, have been employed with the 
view of staving off national bankruptey and restricting 
irresponsible rule in Egypt. We need not describe here 
what measure of success has attended these efforts. Had 
Egypt been left to herself, that is to say, to the tyranny and 
misrule of her despotic Kedive and his servile Chamber of 
Notables—identically the same body, be it observed, which 
thoughtless enthusiasts have now construed into o constitu- 
tional assembly—there can be little doubt into what a hope- 
less condition she would have Japsed ere this. As it is—or 
rather as it was, before the army and its favorite leaders 
embarked upon that revolutionary path which has been mis- 
taken for the route to national independence while in reality 


* The telegram received on the afternoon of the 6th, says that 
the Egyptians, by throwing rocks and stones into the Canal, have 
entirely stopped the passage of ships. A subsequent telegram says 
that Port Said has been seized by the English. 
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it is the direct road to a military despotism—LEgypt has 
been brought steadily and judiciously within reach of real 
constitutional advantages and rescued from an apparently 
hopeless financial muddle, It would be a miserable, business 
if she were suffered to fall back into the old Slough of 
Despond because Europe’s ability to save her is paralyzed by 
international jealousies. Therefore it is that we regard the 
injury said to have been done to the Canal as an ill not 
altogether unmixed, since it will probably impel England to 
resolute action, and so perhaps enable her to accomplish what 
she has begun, without entangling herself any farther in the 
meshes of a political partnership which can only lead to 
illimitable mischief. - 





' From the 26th of April—the date of the first appearance 
ef cholera this year in Japan—up to the 5th instant inclu- 
sive, there occurred throughout all the urban and rural 
districts in Kanagawa Prefectures, 976 cases of that disease ; 
of which 182 recovered, 601 terminated fatally, and 193 were 
under treatment. Thus the percentage of deaths is 61.56, 
as against 66.76 in 1879 and 58.1 in 1877. The total 
number of cases which occurred throughout the same district 
was 1,147 in 1877, and 2,253 in 1879. In the former year, 
however, the disease only made its appearance in September, 
go that it had but three months to run before the cold 
weether, and the returns for those months shew 456 cases in 
September, 641 in October, and 50 in November, giving an 
average of 18 cases per diem for the first two months, In 
1879, on the contrary, the presence of the disease was 
detected in the Kanagawa Ken about tho middle of July, 
and it continued into the carly days of December, so that in 
point of intensity, the two periods do not show much 
difference. This year promises to give the largest returns of 
all. Since the 28th of June a very perceptible increase is 
noticeable in the daily number of cases. Up to that time the 
three worst days had been the 19th, 23rd, and 24th when 36, 
32, and 33 new cases were reported respectively, the general 
avernge, with these exceptions, being about 20. On the 
28th and following days, however, we have such numbers as 
38, 44, 41, 44, &e., and when the hot weather—which is 
exceptionally good-natured this season—fairly sets in, it is 
to be feared that worse things are in store for us. Mean- 
while, the foreign settlement has enjoyed a wonderful im- 
munity, though considering that it is subject to no sort of 
sanitary control, the permanence of its good fortune can 
scarcely be counted on with much confidence. 





There have been rumours in the air for some time that the 
resuscitation of the Jto-gwaisha, is on the tapis. “ Resuscita- 
tion”’ is perhaps a wrong term, seeing that, so far as we 
know, the elements of the Rengo have never become absol- 
utely inaminate, Ils original promoters are now coming for- 
ward in their original capacity, and it is only to be hoped that 
they will not confirm the identity of past and present by ad- 
hering to their original methods. One of the vernacular 
journals has informed us that a certain Natiunal Bank is 
officially authorized to advance whatever money may be re- 
quired for the building and establishment of a central market, 
and since that journal, contrary to its wont, has not yet seen 
reason to contradict itself, we may presume that its informa- 
tion isreliable. What we have been able ourselves to learn is, 
that nothing is yet definitely decided, nor can be until next 
month, when it is proposed to hold a grand meeting of delegates 
from all the producers in the provinces for the purpose of dis- 
cussing measures which will be submitted by the promoters of 
the central market scheme. What those measures may be, 
or to what preliminary action their promoters have pledged 
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themselves, we are not in a position to assert, but we may 
fairly conclude that the proviso of forcign approval will be 
strictly observed. . 

* : #* 

Meanwhile, if a central market is to be established, with a 
conditioning house attached—and we presume that no one is 
prepared to deny the theoretical advantages of such a measure 
—the Japanese will do well to be above all things careful 
in their selection of a site. It is not, perhaps, vitally 
important, though, as a point of convenience, highly desirable, 
that the vicinity of the foreign settlement and Custom House 
shoulc be chosen, but it is absolutely essential that the build- 
ing should be so situated as to be exposed to a minimum of 
risks whieh might interfere with insurance and banking 
operations. We have heard the Kencho spoken of, but the 
Kencho, though not without comparative advantages, is by 
no means an unobjectionable site. It ought surely to be 
possible to obtain a sufficiently extensive lot within the 
limits of the foreign settlement and in such a position ag to 
be easily guarded in case of emergency, not surrounded by 
inflammable neighbours and conveniently situated for par- 
poses of export. The point is worthy of serious consideration 
if there be anything really serious about the enterprise. 

* - * 

It is asserted by some, who are not without epportunities 
of judging, that the resurrection of the Ito-gwaisha is im- 
possible ; that the country folk are determined not to burn 
their fingers again by participating in any project of the sort ; 
that they have taken the lesson of the past bitterly to heart, 
and that their present disposition is not only to refrain from 
everything resembling an Adzukari-jo, but’ even to avoid 
putting their silk on the Yokohama market through the 
agency of those whose names are associated with the Agita- 
tion of last summer. We are inclined to believe that there 
is some truth in this idea. It is certainly consistent with 
the fact that despite the news of a short Italian crop, the 
Japanese have been more then usually disposed to sell, showing 
that the business is in the hands of men who are in a measure 
dependent on their sales for means to bring fresh lots forward. 
The promoters of the Itogaisha, however, deny ‘all this 
and maintain that though they have forfeited some influence 
through the losses their scheme entailed, they can now count 
amoung their adherents several of those who opposed them 
most stoutly last year. It, would obviously bo idle to 
speculate on the justness of either view. Conjecture and 
suspicion had their innings last year. We can afford to wait 
for certainty until next month, observing only, at present, 
that the comments which Have lately appeared fh the local 
press on the subject of the Ito-gwaisha do very little credit 
to the reason of their writers. We have been told, for ex- 
ample, that if the Japanese had any doubt about the un- 
wisdom of their enterprise, it ought to have been dispelled by 
a calculation of their losses, though as a matter of fact those 
losses were & mere accident : the balance might just as well 
have been on the other side. We have been told also that 
the agitation never could have had any sincerity, inasmuch 
as the Japancse almost immediately reverted to the methods 
they had so loudly denounced. But it must be remembered 
that this was exactly what the originators of the agitation 
foretold, ‘They declared that nothing short of their scheme in 
its integrity could suffice to divert the trade from the faulty 
grooves into which it had lapsed. In this, at any rate, they 
showed that they knew their countrymen. It is to be hoped 
that if their latest estimate is not eroncous, they will also be 
capable of turning to account the experience they have gain- 
ed of what is due to their customers, 
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It is strange, that following almost immediately on a wild 
rumour (ventilated by the ‘Fijz Shimps) about gold coins 
coated with copper, and copper cash encased in silver at the 
Osaka Mint, news should reach us from Singapore to the 
effect that false dollars, exactly answering to the latter 
description, are actually in circulation there. Anybody who 
understands anything about coining operations, will com- 
prehend the utter impossibility of smuggling gold out of a 
mint by enclosing it in copper cash, or of making shell dollars 
and filling them with lead or tin. Such goings on would 
necessitate collusion, not alone between the silver and copper 
departments—which are entirely distinct—but between every 
body engaged in or connected with the Mint, from the highest 
to the lowest, including, of course, the English Assayer and 
Engineer. One's breath is often taken away by the vapory 
romances which appear in the vernacular press, but we should 
have expected that Mr. Fukuzawa’s journal, at any rate, 
would have exercised a little more discrimination. The 
Hochi Shimbun, on the other hand, is only faithful to its 
réle of fiction when it tells its readers that the Minister of 
Finance set out Inst Saturday for Osaka, with the intention 
of instituting an enquiry into these frauds. Mr. Matsukata 
did indeed sail southward on Sunday morning, but his pur- 
pose was simply to perform the usual tour of inspection, the 
results of which will, no doubt, be published very shortly. 
We venture to predict that he will find nocompound coins at 
the Osaka Mint until the Hochi Shimbun has learned to con- 
fine itself to facts—a consummation which does not seem 
likely to be realized within the course of the next few days. 
None the less it is a little unfortunate that the Chinamen at 
Singapore should have conccived the notion of “ filling in” 
dollars, just as a Japancse newspaper was seized with the 
phantasy of attributing a similar fraud to the Osaka Mint. 
The ere fo capital here for farther romancing, and the vernacular 
press Fill “probably prove equal to the occasion. 





It is in contemplation, we understand, to replace the pre- 
sent issue of five yen satsu, as the notes are for the most 
part defaced or.worn out. Such an opportunity for “ gup”’ 
has of course been turned to good account by our native con- 
temporaries. According to them the whole of the fiat 
currency is about to be re-issued, the reasons which dictate 
that step being too mysterious to be published. ‘They leave 
the public to draw its own conclusions, rightly divining that 


most people will incline to the suspicion of a device for in- 


creasing the volume of the inconvertible notes. 


* 
* * 


Truly it is beceming question for serious deliberation 
whether a’ newspaper entitled Zhe Contradiction would not 
prove a lucrative as well as a beneficent institution in Japan. 
The impression produced by an original statement is always 
much stronger than that caused by its retraction, so that 
although a considerable fraction of the curiosities which 
appear in Japanese type are cither withdrawn subsequently 
or negatived by facts, a yet more considerable fraction of that 
fraction remain indelibly fixed in the popular mind. But if 
a paper edited with real care and possessing access to the 
best sources of information, were devoted entirely to the task 
of correction, it would lack neither matter nor readers, and 
its effect as a dispeller of false notions would be incalculable. 
The idea contains the embryo of a great success as well as of 
a national benefit. We recommend it to the consideration 
of some enterprising Japanese. 





The sentiment of patriotism in Americans seems to receive 
a fresh access of vigour every year, ‘The ‘big country’ 
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growing so big that her sons cannot discover how to make 
enough of her. The great anniversary was greater this time 
than anything preceding it in the history of Yokohama. It 
was spread over four days, commencing on the third with an 
‘At Home’ at the United States Consulate, and proceed- 
ing thence through base-ball, bands, punch-bowls, sky 
rockets, illuminations, crackers, congratulations, and general 
“ hoop-em-ups,” down to a really charming dance given by 
that most genial of hosts, Admiral.Clitz, and his officers, 
at the U. 8. Naval Hospital on the night of the sixth. 
Everybody is prepared to join in festivities of that sort, 
though everybody is not endowed with the ability to put 
himself outside of a sufficient quantum ef whisky puneh. Bat 
that is an accomplishment within the range of cultivation, 
provided the preliminary steps be achieved, viz., a conviction 
that alcoholic poisoning is civilization’s index of hilarity. 
Englishmen no longer stand aloof on the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.” 
Their touch of soreness has completely given way to the convic- 
tion that it is as great a business for John Bull as for Brother 
Jonathan, since Americans, when they celebrate their 
freedom, commemorate also the fact that they were once 
Britons, which is about as tall a feather as the “ tight little 
island ” is ever likely to see sticking in her cap. The story 
of Jumbo has some resemblance to that of the large Republic, 
He was a very big beast when he belonged to England, 
but when he was transferred to the Stars and Stripes he 
grew incomparably bigger in an incredibly short space of time, 
and now, they say, Barnum proposes to bring him back to 
Lendon in order to show the good folks there how a thing is 

capable of being developed by skilful enterprise. America is 
treating us to a similar exhibition, and what she will be in a 

position to let us see when Jambo is a century old, imagina- 

tion cannot begin to conjecture. 





A reflection suggested by the base-ball match on Tuesday 
is worthy of crieketers’ consideration, Instead of giving 
eleven men their innings in uninterrupted succession, why 
not divide them into sections of four, three, and four? The 
interest of the match would certainly be much enhanced by 
doing so ; the terrible monotony of leather hunting to which 
a side is sometimes doomed, would be toa great extent 
avoided, while the wear and tear of bowlers would be so much 
reduced that the present ascendency of the bat could scarcely 
be maintained. Cricketers will probably feel some reluctance 
about taking a wrinkle from base-ball, which is in truth a 
base pastime by comparison. There can be no question, of 
course, as to which is the merrier game of the two. Base- 
ball, to be complete, only needs to be played by Irishmen, 
whose whoops as they “ pucked her,’ would form an excellent 
prelude to the operation of taking “ cock-shots’’ at a man as 
he charged along between a pair of sand-bags. But it 
certainly has an advantage over cricket in the matter of 
divided innings, and we have little doubt that the votaries of 
the latter will come to comprehend that advantage ono of 
these days. 





One of the things to be accomplished when we havea 
municipal government of our own, or when we consent to let 
others govern us, will be the exercise of some supervision over 
young gentlemen who, mounting a horse in Yokohama for the 
first time in their lives, ride about the'streets as though it were 
a matter of complete indifterence to what'risks they expose the 
lives and limbs of their fellows, provided only their own eques- 
trian reputation be established, A sober-minded middle-aged 
individual informs us that as he was driving modestly to his 
office yesterday (Friday) morning in an unpretending jimrihi- 


is|sha, some “gardencr of a fellow’—by the way, who can 
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tell why clumsiness of equitation should always be associated 
with horticulture—“ dashed between him and the side-walk, 
just as his vehicle drew up to the latter, and riding full against 
his sinrikisha coolie, nearly dislocated the unfortunate fellow’s 
shoulder.” ‘I could pardon a duffer for losing eommand 
orer his moke or for placing himself in a position where his 
equilibriam depends entirely upon the tension of his reins 
and stirrap-leathers,” said our informant, “but I cannot 
pardon the contemptible cowardice which induces a man to 
ride on without once turning his head after his awkwardness 
has inflicted an indefinite injury on a fellow creature.” Tor 
our own part we should not undertake to be more charitably 
disposed under the circumstances, and we can only say that 
our chief regret in the matter is our inability to publish the 
name of the horticulturist in question as a warning to others 
of similar kidney. If people cannot live in Yokohama with- 
out getting their livers into such a Beppo-like condition that 
they require horge-exercise to keep off jauniice, let them 
confine their carly performances to one of the manéges 
which are to be found in the native settlement, or, if they 
prefer it, let them hire bettoes to guide their ponies until they 
acquire ability to do so themselves, 


Native papers have lately given much space to the report 
of the trial of Aibara Noabumi, the would-have-been as- 
sassin of Itaguki. The following is a (rauslation of the text 
of the sentence pronounced upon the criminal :— 

In tho matter of Aibara Nav- 


humi, eldest son of Aibara 
Senyu, shizoku of ‘Tashiro 


village, Aichi district, 
Owari province, Aichi pre- 
fecture. 


In conformity with the decision arrived at in the preli- 
minary investigation of the charge of attempted assussiun- 
tion preferred nyainst him the public suit of the commissary 
has been accepted, and, tried in the presence of Okumiyn 
Masaharu, commissary, the accused, aud Yoshishima Ben- 
jiro, his counsel. It has been discovered that the accused 
imagined that the turbulent and radical people who of 
recent years have propounded opinions favourable to popular 
rights and liberty, are not unlikely to go, at last, so far as 
to contemn the Imperial House ; that notwithstanding that 
the national position was definitely determined by Impcrial 
Rescript of the 12th of October of the 14th year of Meiji 
(1881), the waves of radicalism have grown rougher from 
* day to day ; that the Liberal party is sometimes nggressive 
in its arguments against the Government, and seen even 
to tend toward contempt of the Imperial House, thus 
abusing freedom ; that should the popular mind be generally 
tainted by such teaching, order in the community will 
be a thing of the past: our national condition be dam- 
aged; and thus many unforeseen misfortunes may be 


caused, ‘Thinking in that strain, the necused enme 
to the conclusion that should Itagaki Taisuke, the 


head of his party, be killed, that party would of itself 
fall to pieces. He believed that he was doing the best to 
nip the evil iu the bud, and resolved to stab Itagaki to 
death. Carrying in his bosom a dagger, which he had 
bought at Yamada Izo’s, at Okashira-cho, Nagoga, he 
deliberately attended the social gathering held by liberals 
in the Shinto Chiukiyo-in temple, of Moto village, Atsumi 
district, Mino province, Gifu prefecture, on the Gth of 
April, in the 15th year of Meiji (1882), and, waiting for a 
favourable opportunity, bypocritically listened to tho dis- 
courses of Itagaki Taisuke and others. And then, in the 
gathering twilight, when Taisuke was going to leave the 
meeting, the accused, with the mien of a respeetful atten- 
dant, followed him, and, in the porch, wounded him in his 
breast aud cther parts of the body with a dagger, He was 
only restrained from murder by Naito Roitsu, Goto 
Shimitsu, and others. All this is evident from the 
voluntary confession of the accused, his letters addressed 


to his parents, his younger brother and sister, the dagger 
taken from him at the very spot where he committed the | 
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outrage, the blood-stained shirt and = mtune-kake of tho 
injured man, the report of Yamasaki Tadashi, Assistant 
Police Inspector, the certificate of the surgeons, and the 
stutements of the witnesses, etc. It is established that his 
crime was an attompt at assassination. Article 292 of the 
Penal Code prescribes :— Voluntary Homicide committed 
with premeditation is called ‘assagsination,’ and is punished 
with death.” Article 112 provides :— The attempt to 
commit an offence, manifested by the commencement of the 
execution which has failed in its effect by reason of circum- 
sinnees independent of the intent of the perpetrator, is 
punished with the full penalty meted to an offence which 
has been completed, with an abatement of one or two 
degrees.” Article 113 runs :—“ ‘Tho attempt to commit a 
crime and the crime failing, is punished in the measure 
provided for in the preceding Article.” Accordingly 
the neeused is condemned to ponal servitude for life—an 
abatement of one deeree from the death punishment. 

Note :—The dagger used for commilting the crime is 
confiscated. 

This decision is given by the Gifu Tribunal for the trial 
of Gross crimes, in the presence of Okumiya Masaharn, 
commissary, on the 28th of Juno, the 15th year of Meiji 
(1882). 


(Signed) Judge Taxkasuio MATASuIRO, 
PA i? FugIsakK1 SrEmo. 
$5 ra IcHinomMlya MASATADA, 
3 Secretary Ocawa Kayouive. 





Japanese efforts to establish a steady markct for teas in 
Kurope have been far from successful, but there is no reason 
why they should not be renewed and judiciously prosecuted. 
There is Jarger profit in the London than in any other market, 
as the Assam growers have discovered to their advantage. 
In England and Australia, Japan has a good outlet for her 
teas. ; 


Seas fleeing and mountains skipping like young sheep, 
are hardly more probable phenomena than that of licensed 
victuallars and teetotallers amalgamating in a common cause. 
Yet they have done so. ‘The Secretary of the National 
Chamber of Trade has so informed the London public. THe 
wes instructed at a Couneil mecting to direct the attention 
of the Press to a most anomalous combination that las been 
formed between the licensed victuallers and total abstainers 
with tho object of restricting the issue of licences (held hy 
grocers and others) for the sale of wines and spirits for 
consumption “off” the premises. The writer says :—Of. 
course the aim of the licensed victuallers is to further extend 
the monopoly they already enjoy—while philanthropie, 
although mistaken, views influence the latter body, <As, 
however, there is a fear that the combination of two such im- 
portant forces, although holding directly opposite views with 
recard to the liquor trade, may prejudicially affect public in- 
terests by interfering with existing sources of supply, there 
is no doubt that the Press can do much public geod at the 
present time, by explaining the real causes of the agitation 
that has been set on foot with regard to the question of ¢ off’ 
licences.” 

In the Report issued by the House of Lords’ Committee 
on Intemperance, it is stated— 

That upon the whole there have been no sufficient grounds 
shown for specially connecting intemperance with the retail of 
spirits at shops. 

That the Committee are not prepared to recommend that 
the grant of these licences should be placed under the same 
control of the justices as public-house and beer-honse licences, 

That it is evident, from the moment these powers are 
civen, all such licences will carry with them the same kind of 
claim to a vested interest as is now put forward on behalf of 
public-houses, 
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But what relation has all this to anything that is going on 
in the foreign settlements in Japan? None, probably, but 
an indirect one ; but any peg will serve occasionally for the 
suspension of a moral. One of the worst abuses of exter- 
ritoriality in Yokohama is the utter absence of efficient muni- 
cipal control. And in no respect is this more noticeable than 
in the matter of the “saloons” with which the lower part 
of the town is honeycombed. Vossibly the Consular Body 
might yet agree upon some scheme which will ensure a system 
of police-control over the grog-shops of Hommura Road and 
the vicinity. 


conacction with a metropolitan office, but at the same time 
discharging the functions of a provincial official. The memo- 
rialist then adverts to the intrigues and favouritism which 
arc inseparable from the system he is assailing, and quotes 
at length a decree of the Emperor Chia Ch‘ing forbiding the 
Chief of a Metropolitan Department on his transfer to a pro- 
vincial Governorship to take with him any of his subordinate 
officers except those destined for tle command of troops or 
the expedition of the criminal cases. ‘Iho Decree in question 
was issued in answer to a request of a recently appointed acting 
Governor-General of Chihli that he mignt be allowed to take 
a certain Censor with him to his new post. That request the 
Emperor Chia Ch‘ing positively forbade: and the memo- 
rialist points out that that a Han-lin graduate ranks far 
above a mere Censor; and yet requests for the transfer of 
Han-lin graduates form the subject of an increasing num- 
ber of memorials from the provinces, in spite of the establish- 
ed illegality of such applications. He therefore prays His 
Majesty sternly to forbid in future such applications, and 
meanwhile to direct the Board to draw up a list of all Han- 
lin officers and Secretaries of Boards who have within recent 
years been transferred to the provinces on the application of 
a Governor, and to submit a memorial praying that they may 
be one and all recalled to Peking. 

























The post of Viceroy of the Chihli Provinces in China is no 
sinecure. Li Hung Chang, with his indomitable energy and 
precise system, was able to discharge his yarious and onerous 
functions efficiently if not with perfect easc, Lis temporary 
successor already appears to find his task too heavy for him. 
The Tientsin correspondent of a Shanghai paper says :— 
“ The labours of his new post are beginning to tell consider- 
ably on the constitution of the newly-appointed Viceroy. He 
has not the strength or power of endurance which characterized 
the late Viceroy Li, who was capable of performing an in- 
credible amount of work, according to all accounts. II.E. 
Chang has applicd to be relieved of some of his burdens on 
the plea of ill-health, but the request has not yet been granted. 
Matters are moving forward much in the old way.” 


| tnaammiand 


One of the best-abused of men is ‘T'so-'T'sung Tang, ex- 
Military Governer of Tli—he who set Russian power at 
defiance, and swore, only two years ago, that he could hold 
the whole western frontier against the world of barbarians. 
He has been particularly well abused by the press of Northern 
China, and in the letters of correspondents to English and 
American papers. The fact is that he is too patriotic. He 
loves China as Britons love Britain, as any man should love 
the country of his birth ; and the only foreigners whose posi-+ 
tion enubles them to have any intercourse with him describe 
him as suave, witty, and amiable. We observe that he has 
recently paid a visit to Shanghai, in regard to which the 
North China Daily News says :—“ Tso... , may not 
love Germans and Americans and Linglishmen as much as he 
loves China, but he is at any rate enlightened enough to 
have established a woollen manufactory at Lan-chou Fu under 
German superintendence, He may not consider the settle- 
ment of the Russian difficulty altogether satisfactory or 
lattering to Chinese prestige, but he at any rate does not 
disdain the assistance of foreign experts and foreign machi- 
hery in preparing China for any struggles that yet may lie 
before her. No man of any intellectual vigour and indepen- 
dence, let his up-bringing have been what it may, ean fail to 
recognise practical utility when he sees it, And this we take 
to be the case with Tso, What impression may have been 
made upon him by his visit to the Foreign Settlements is not 
so easy to guess, When his great predecessor Tséng Kuo- 
fan passed through Shanghai some years back, he expressed 
a sort of contemptuous astonishment that foreigners should 
waste their money in building such big, fine houses. There 
is no doubt that this phase of our civilisation must have a 
striking effect upon even a wealthy Chinaman, acenstomed to 
live all his life in the midst of squalor, untidiness, and dirt. 
We remember visiting the house of a very rich Chinese some 
tine ago, ‘Lhe main entrance would have disgraced the scul- 
lery-door of the meanest house in England. The passage 
eis littered up with mops and brooms—apparently seldom 
used—rubbish, and heaps of dirt. The floor was of brick, 
wet and eozy, The whole place was dingy, squalid, and com- 
fortless. We have known high mandarins quite as poorly 
housed. Whether ‘Tso was as much impressed by the clean 
and handsome houses of Shanghai as Tseng Kuo-fan, we 


The Chairman of the Oriental Telephone Company (in 
London) said at a meeting of shareholders, that the company 
had secured fifteen subscribers in Hongkong and sixteen in 
Shanghai. A substantial increase in the number of subscri- 
bers at all the ports where the Company has established con- 
nections was confidently anticipated before the next meeting. 
Speaking of Autwerp, Mr, Pender said that he saw there a 
telephonic system with 800 subscribers (the population being 
something like 150,000}; and without exception it was, in 
his opinion, one of the most perfect systems of telephonic 
working he had ever witnessed. 


A short time since the Japanese radical papers were rea- 
sonably enough complaining of the want of permanence in 
the appointments of local magistrates and their higher sub- 
ordinates, who are nominated or moved hither and thither at 
the arbitrary will of Vrovincial Prefects. A similar plaint 
has been, almost simultaneously, formulated in China. We 
read in the North China Herald's abstracts of the Peking 
Gazette What Chung P'ei-hsien, Director of the Court of the 
Imperial Stud, submits a memorial deprecating the practice 
of permitting the provincial authorities to apply for the ser- 
vices of metrupolitan officials, He points out that the num- 
ber of expectants in each province is much larger than ever 
before, and that among such a host there can be no dearth of 
available talent. Why then, he asks, should Governors be 
allowed to move officers away from their proper sphere of 
action in the metropolis to undertake less familiar duties in 
the provinces? During tho rebellion such a measure was 
necessary, but peace has long been re-established and there iz 
- No reason for the continuance of the practice. Besides, ib is 
often derogatory for a Pekingese official, a eraduate of the 
I[an-lin, for instance, whose dutties require his constant attend- 
ance on the Iumperor, to accept service under a Provincial 
Governor, His Majesty, of course, is pleased sometimes to 
confer a provincial appointment upon a member of the TTan- 
lin, but in that case the rank and title of the official in ques- 
tion are changed, and he becomes a Taotai or a Prefect : 
Whereas a member of the Ian-lin who proceeds to a province 
on the application of the Governor occupies an anomalous 
position, retaining on tho one hand his original rauk and bis 
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should consider doubtful, for as he sat, stolid and heavy, in 
his chair, it is not certain that he can have seen very much 
at all. But these are trifles. Let us hope that the longer 
he lives near us the more convinced he will become of-the 
necessity for all those scientific conveniences the introduction 
of which we have so much at heart. Whatever else he may 
have seen or missed, he cannot at any rate have failed to no- 
tice our streets lined with telegraphic wires. He is aware of 
the importance of these mediums of communication, for the 
former at any rate played an important part in Peking during 
the Russian difficulty. He has a telegraphic service under 
his own control at the Arsenal at Nanking. It scems strange 
that in China telegraphs should have outrun railways, and 
stranger still that, the one being established, the other should 
be so long in coming after it, But the confidence of thie 
people in the new Viceroy of Nanking is so deep-seated that, 
could his support of the railway-scheme be once secured, 
there would be no opposition from either villagers or officials. 
Tt was a Viceroy of Nanking who pulled the first railway up; 
let us hope that it may be a Viceroy of Nanking who will 
lay the second railway down.” 





The North China Daily News publishes the following 
letter from the King of Korea to the President of the United 
States, covering an official despatch :— 


The King of Korea addresses the President of the United 
States.— Knowing that the government and policy of your 
honourable country are just and equitable, we have long 
desired to enter into friendly relations with You ; hitherto, 
however, fate has been against us, we have not succeeded in 
our object. We now acknowledge with pleasure having 
received a visit from a high officer sent by You with a view to 
establishing Treaty relations between our respective countries; 
and in order to effect this object, we have appointed His 
Excellency Shén, of the Bureau ef Administration, as our 
Minister Plenipotentiary, assisted by Chin, also employed 
in tle same department, The Treaty may thus be signed 
within a few days, and Commodore Schufeldt will then be 
able to present it to You for ratification, after the exchange 
of which we shall enter into friendly relations for ever—A 
reply to the above will be received with thankfulness and 


respect, 
[ Enclosure. | 


The King of Corea acknowledges that Corea is a tributary 
to China ; but in regard to both foreign policy and domestic 
lepisintion it enjoys full independence. Now, as we wish to 
establish treaty relations between Corea and the United 
States, we hereby appoint His Excellency Shén, and the 
Assistant Chin, as above described, to repair to Jen-shan 
[2 Ws] to confer upon ‘the matter with due caution; and 
the King of Corea distinctly undertakes on his own responsi- 
bility to carry out the a.icles contained in the ‘Treaty that 
shall be made, to which both partics must conform. As 
regards the tribatary-relations subsisting between Corea and 
China, these have nothing to do with the United States. The 
present document is specially addressed to the President, 


wor Ko-fei-érh [Garfield], in the four hundred and ninety-first year 


of the establishment of Corea, corresponding to the 8th day 
of the fourth moon of the eighth year of Kuang Hsii. 








THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


T is not to be denied that the Imperial Decree 
describing the constitution of the Bank of Japan 

has been perused with considerable disappointment by 
those who take a genuine interest in Japan's well- 
being. The history of European finance had 
taught us to expect that the establishment of a state 
bank in a country with an ineonvertible currency 
would be a step towards the resumption of specie 
payments, but in this caso the expectation has not beon 
realized, and as a consequence, people fail to see the 
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benefit of adding yet another unit to tho multitude 
of banking institutions with which Japan is already 
provided. Nor is it at all surprising that the public 
should regard as mere waste every application of 
financial energy to purposes not immediately connected 
with the cure of the fatal malady by which the Japa- 
nese commerce at present is crippled. The issue of an 
inconvertible currency is nothing more or less that a 
a device for obtaining and consuming the national 
wealth. It is that which harasses trade, impedes all 
commercial dealings, and persistently drives away 
metallic media. It is that which fixes capital by 
diverting it from honest enterprise into channels where 
transactions of a purely gambling nature offer profits 
larger than anything obtainable in legitimate business. 
Compared with these gigantic evils, the utmost tradal 
facilities any banking machinery can afford, sink into 
utter insignificance ; while, on the other hand, it is 
to be remarked that no banking machinery fed by 
fiat notes can be effective, since an inconvertible cur- 
rency poisons every form of exchange and therefore 
poisons that which is the very root of banking. 

Granting all this, however, there is an evident 
misapprehension in the argument which condemns 
a bank as moneyless and useless because its 
capital is represented by inconvertible notes. Such 
a notion is founded on the old-fashioned. fallacy 
that a banker deals in money, whereas he really 
deals in purchasing power, which he receives in the 
form of a debt to collect and passes on in tht form of 
a debt he creates. The functions of a bank may be 
performed in the soundest and most thorough fashion 
though its capital consists entirely of cowries or bricks 
of tea, provided that those articles constitute the media 
of exchange employed by its customers. Presumably 
the Bank of Japan proposes to confine its operations 
to internal trade, in which case the wealth moved by 
its agency being expressed in Kinsatsu, that its capital 
should take the same form is not only proper but expo- 
dient. 

The Bank of Japan, then, not being immediately 
concerned in any scheme of currency redemption, one 
is naturally disposed to enquire with what intention it 
has been instituted. <A perusal of its Regulations 
suggest three objects. 

The first of these is an improvement in the defective 
system of banking which obtains at present in Japan. 
We have dwelt upon this subject at some length in 
previous issues, and will, therefore confine ourselves 
here to observing that though rates of discount, and 
ability to assist trade depend originally, not upon banks 
and bankers, but upon the state of the country’s wealth, 
yet the part which the banker proper plays in the 
money market is of vast importance. It would be im- 
possible to find any better definition of his functions 
than that given by Mr. Bonamy Price and Lord Over- 
stone. The former says :— On him (the banker) main- 
ly depends ichether the men who acqure the wealth of the 
nation will employ it wisely, and preserce it by making 
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use of it as capital in processes which reproduce its 
consumption, or men who rill waste and destroy it in 
prodigal expenditure, or in unshilful trade, or in reckh- 
less speculations. This is the sole range of the banker's 
action—his selection of the mento whom the country’s 
wealth shall be entrusted ; and it is a mighty one.(*) 
And Lord Overstone says :— The whole principle of 
banking is to afford capital—to transfer it from the 
inactive accumulator to the active and eneryetic person 
who wants it. The banker is the yo-between, who 
receives deposits on the one side, and on the other 
applies those deposits, intrusting them, in the form of 


capital, to the hands of active energetic persons of 


character, who, in some cuses, have no security to give ; 
and iho, in all causes, have no security to give equal to 
the amount advanced to them, caecpt that best form of 
security, their character, their energy, and their pru- 
dence.(?) 

It may safely be asserted that the functions of 
banking which these economists contemplate, have 
never been really exercised in Japan. The banks have 
hitherto abstained from furnishing capital to any but 
those who have tangible security to offer, so that, in 
a word, banking and pawnbroking have been indis- 
tinguishable. That the growth of a sound system of 
credit has been scriously impeded by this error, is 
beyond question; for credit, as McCulloch says, ‘ 7s 
neither more nor less than the transfer of moncy or other 
valuable produce from one set of individuals called 
lenders, «3 another set called borrowers—-a transfer 
which is greatly facilitated by the vstablishment of 
banks ; that is to say, by the establishment of banks 
properly so called, not of institutions which decline to 
assist the transfer of purchasing power until tangible 
security 1s lodged in their godowns. 

Admitting, however, that witha due comprehension 
of its functions aud a machinery capable of performing 
them, the Bank of dapan is not unlikely to play a 
useful réle in the commerce of this country, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that the inefficiency of its 
predecessors is the origin of its opportunity. Japan 
already possesses a very large number of banks, most of 
which have tlis connection with the Treasury, that their 
paper issucs are covercd by Government securities. What- 
ever, therefore, may have hitherto been the measure of 
their success, it seems neither judicious nor equitable 
that the State should deliberately enter the lists as their 
competitor. According to its Regulations, the Bank of 
Nippon may have branches and agencies in all the 
cities and prefectures throughout Japan, subject to the 
sanction of the Minister of Finance. If this part 
of the programme be carried out, the National 
Banks will have just reason to complain that their ex- 
istence is threatened by the very power which presided 
at their genesis. Their wholesale decimation would 
probably be rather an advantage than otherwise to the 
Country, but official compotition is a questionable method 


——— a 


(1) Currenyy aud dsankinyg, p. 107. 
(7) Evidence given by Lord Overstone before a Select Committee 
Of the House of Commons. 
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of accomplishing that result. Probably the Govern- 
ment has by this time recognized the error of entrusting 
the issue of fiat notes to a multitude of banks, whose 
action cannot be effectively checked and which can 
never be thoroughly relied on to keep their issues 
within the amounts lodged in securities. But, if the 
Government has been ‘injudicious, it has no right 
to correct its indiscretion by competing with its own 
defective creations. Such a policy is as unjust as it is 
short-sighted. To establish correspondents in tho 
National Banks, and thus direct their business into 
legitimate and useful channels, while at the same time 
subjécting them to a rigid supervision, might be wisely 
included among thea purposes of the new institution, 
but that it should become the rival of those banks is 
an indefensible notion. : 

Aud here may be noted a consideration which, while 
it emphasizes the inexpediency of this competition, 
goes far to explain the official element in the new in- 
stitution. If the National Banks have helped to swell 
the volume of tho fiat currency, they must at least be 
prevented from obstructing its redemption. In England 
the resumption of specie payments was not a little 
facilitated by the fact that between 181-4 and 1816 no 
less than 250 country banks closed their doors, so that 
not alone the quantity of provincial bank-notes was 
vastly reduced, but also the number of those who might 
have sought in that resumption an opportunity for in- 
convenient speculation. In America, by a special ar- 
rangement between the Treasury and the banks, the 
lutter refrained from embarrassing the former at the 
moment of resumption, and it is obviously most es- 
sential that the Government of this country should 
be in a position to exercise a similar restraint. 
Japan’s fiat currency had its origin in an over- 
whelming political necessity. None the less does 
it now constitute the Government’s most vulner- 
able point, and seeing the uneasy elements which are 
gradually springing into political existence throughout 
the country, we not only appreciate, but aro also con- 
strained to applaud, the precautions taken to obviate 
the contingency of banking operations being converted 
into a lever for party purposes. 

he second consideration which appears to have 
suggested the establishment of this bank, was possibly 
the desire to provide an institution with shares open to 
the general public, and not confined to.the Shizoku 
class alone. A salient feature in the schemo of .tho 
National Banks was the conversion of the Pension 
Bonds into circulating capital. Of those Bonds the 
voluntarily capitalized portion (Chitsuroku Shosho) was 
already in process of gradual redemption, while the 
redemption of the remainder (Kinroku Shosho) was to 
be commenced in 18S2 and to extend over a period of 
fifteen years. The peculiar circumstances under which, 
tha Bonds had been issued, rendered it morally incum- 
bent upon the Government to afford their holders every 
possible facility for employing them to the utmost ad- 


{vantage ; while, on the other hand, to accept them as 
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side the treaty limits. If they have not that right, 


security against an issue of bank-notes was a perfectly 
legitimate operation from a financial point of view. 
The history of the Bank of England furnishes an ex- 
actly similar case. Tho Governmont owed the Bank 
eleven millions approximately, and the latter was 
accordingly authorized to issuc notes to the amouut of 
fourteen millions upon securities of which the debt due 
by the Treasury constituted the most important item. 
Thus if the note issues of the National Banks are to be 
called—as they have been by a local contemporary— 
a debt based on the security of a debt, Sir Robert Peel 
is responsible for having set the example which Mr. 
Okuma followed. 

The National Banks, then, being essentially the re- 
alisation of a scheme for converting into circulating 
capital the Pension Bonds of the Shizoku and Kazoku 
classes, it is very possible that the Bank of Nippon may 
be designed to attract another variety of shareholders. 
Such a project would be both politically and financially 
wise : the former, because no Government was ever more 
constrained to enlist the co-operative sympathy of the 
people than is that of Japan at the present juncture ; 
and the latter because, with very few exceptions, the 
National Banks have failed to become banks of deposit, 
and confined themselves to transactions with their own 
capital, thus neglecting the very essence of profitable 
banking ; for, as Ricardo well says, ‘a bank’s real ad- 
vantages only commence when it begins to employ the 
capital of others.’ If anything of this be referable to 
the constitution of these banks, the raison d’étre of the 
new institution becomes still plainer. 

The third consideration which suggests itself is, that 
the Bank of Nippon may be intended to serve as a 
means of relieving the inconvenient pressure produced 
in the money market from time to time, owing to a lack 
of fucilities for paying the land tax. Our experience of 
the evils resulting from this cause is so recent, that it 
would bo superfluous to dwell upon this point. 

A most important feature in the constitution of the 
Bank is its power of issuing convertible notes, but pend- 
ing the publication of the special regulations by which 
that issue is to be governed, it would, of course, be prema- 
ture to. discuss the matter. We notice also that the mis- 
ehievous principle of limited liability is a feature of the 
affair, but, while regrotting. the fact, we can easily 
comprehend that no other system would probably be 
tolerated as yet by those whose co-operation is chiefly 
sought. : 

It seems almost a waste of words to refer to the extra- 
vagant criticisms which the fifth regulation has elicited 
from our anti-Japanese contemporaries. That the de- 
bentures of the Bank are to be held by Japanese only, 
has been described by one English journal as an ‘ evi- 
dence of concealed barbarism,’ and by another asa 
proof that ‘ Jupan’s professions of liberality towards 
foreigners are only worthy of derision and contempt.’ 
We fail altogether to see what the thing has to do with 
cither barbarism or liberality. Foreigners either have 
or have not the right to trade and own property out- 
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then it is obviously out of the question that they 
should become shareholders in a bank carrying on 
operations in the interior, as well as pact owners of its 
premises and properties. They could not be amenable 
to the bye-laws of the institution, nor could they be 
sued, except in theirown courts, in the event of compli- 
cations connected with the Bank’s affairs. If Japan 
has made up her mind that so long as foreigners per- 
sist in doubting her ability to frame or enforce just 
laws, she will hold them to the consequences of their 
exterritorial privileges, we can scarcely be astonished 
at her mood. 


NOTES BEARING ON MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
URNING over a file of the Japan Times for 1867, 
we have just stumbled upon the following state- 
ment :—As for Japanese robbers, wa know that the 
Japanese police is so powerful and adroit that most 
certainly ‘such a case as last night's burglary could not 
have happened did the native authorities exercise juris- 
diction, as they should, over natives in this settlement. 

In the minds of many of our readers the first senti- 
ment excited by a perusal of this extract will probably 
be one of derision. Experience, they will say, has 
amply demonstrated the absurlity of such a notion : 
Japanese authorities do exercise jurisdiction over na- 
tives in the settlement, and yet the article from which 
we have quoted, commences thus :— The robbery in broad 
daylight of Mr. Loureiro’s servant ; the burglary last 
night at Mr. Hughes’; another the night before at Mr. 
Hegt's ; the injury inflicted on a Municipal policeman by 
a mad dog ycsterday—aqll combine to prove the absolute 
inefficiency of the existing Municipal Council. For in 
those days there was a Municipal Council. Yet people 
were robbed by day and by night until they cried out 
for the ‘ powerful and adroit’ police of Japan. Now, 
on the other hand, they clamour for another edition of 
the ‘adsolutely inefficient’ Municipal Council. Who 
will be rash enough to guarantee that, if they have their 
wish, three or or four years will not find them think- 
ing again as they thought in 1867? 

Nevertheless, we do not desire to be understood as 
endorsing the inference suggested by all this. People 
are proverbially discontented with what they have—a 
propensity which leads them to exaggerate both the 
merits of the unknown and the demerits of the known. 
A Municipal Council might— probably would—do much 
better in 1882 than it did in 1867. That is a matter 
of hypothesis, and before proceeding to discuss it, we 
prefer to consider whether the Japanese police may 
not be labouring under some disabilities which prevent 
them from satisfying the expectations formed of their 
competency fifteen years ago. 

With this view, woe cannot do better than examine 
the very question suggested by our first extract, name- 
ly, do the Japanese authorities exercise complete and 
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efficient control over natives in this settlement? If 
they do not, then obviously tho value of their ability 
to prevent or detect crime cannot be estimated by the 
results they achieve. Lying before as we write are a few 
notes referring to the history of Yokohama. They have 
been placed on record from time to time, and since 
every one of them contains matter more or less perti- 
nent to the case undor consideration, selection 18 un- 
necessary : we take the first in order, and re-write 
it, with such additions as will render it generally in- 
telligible. 

In 1878 it was ascertained, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that a large number of unlicensed prostitutes 
had their dwellings inthe foreign settlement, where 
they plied their vocation, and that the robberies 
and other crimes committed in the foreign com- 
pounds, were for the most part perpetrated by the 
servants of foreigners, or by persons either liviug 
or concealed in the houses of those servants. Under 
those circumstances, any attempt to search for or 
arrest the offenders was beset with difficulties, inasmuch 
as © warrant had in each case to be obtained ‘from the 
Consul of the employer's nationality. With the view, 
therefore, of stamping out crime and exercising more 
efficient police control over the settlement, the then 
Governor of Kanagawa submitted the two following 
propositions to the Senior Consul :—First, that the 
police should be furnished with a general warrant 
from the Consuls, authorizing them to enter and 
search the premises of the different nationals with the 
object of apprehending unlicensed prostitutes; and, 
second, that the regulations for registration of Japa- 
nese servants in the employment of foreigners (which 
were submitted to the Consular Board in 1876, but to 
which the latter then refused to assent) should be 
reconsidered and adopted. The regulations provided 
in effect that officers, duly furnished with a warrant 
from the Governor of Kanagawa, should be at liberty 
to enter premises occupied by foreigners, and having 
exhibited their warrant to the master of the house 
should be free to investigate whether the servants 
employed by him were registered, and to compel regis- 
tration by the infliction of suitable penalties, if neces- 
sary ; such infliction, however, to be preceded by a 
communication from the Governor to the Consul of the 
national concerned. 

These propositions having been submitted in due 
course to the Board of Consuls, that body intimated 
that they ‘must decline to have anything to do 
with the matter of unlicensed prostitutes ; while, 
as regards the registration of servants, they 
deeided to publish a notification to the effect 
that, ‘with a view of facilitating the maintenance of 
better discipline among Japanese servants in forcign 
employ, and in support of the repeated and urgent re- 
commendations made by the Governor of Kanagama on 
the subject, foreign residents at this port were recom- 
ménded to have their native servants henceforth register- 
ed at the Kencho as a means to arrive at the above end.” 
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This was another example of that Consular idio- 
synecracy which, whether in the matter of sanitary 
regulations when cholera is at the door, or in the 
matter of measures to prevent erime when burglaries 
are occurring every night, deliberately publishes its 
own inability to do anything, as well as its determina- 
tion not to let others proceed to any greater length 
than polite request or recommendation. The police 
authorities, who were charged with the protection of 
life and property in the foreign settlement, declared 
themselves powerless unless certain measures were per- 
mitted—simple measures, be it observed, which could 
not possibly inflict any inconvenience on well conducted 
folk—but the Consuls declined to have anything to do 
with one of those measures, and contented themselves 
with politely requesting their nationals to sanction the 
other if they pleased. Probably nobody appreciated 
the absurdity and inconvenience of all this more than 
the Consuls themselves, but they had neither devised 
the anomalous system by which they were constrained 
nor created the prejudices of their nationals. 

The Governor of Kanagawa, finding that the Con- 
suls not only refused to co-operate in toto in one matter, 
but also gave no shadow of reason for their refusal, 
while in the other and more important case they left 
the affair precisely as it had been before, that is to say, 
dependent altogether upon the volition of their 
nationals, might well have been excused had he 
refrained from all further proceedings. Apparently, 
however, he had a more comprehensive notion of his 
duty, for we find him shortly afterwards renewing his 
proposal in a simpler form. Yet while adhering to 
his original declaration as to the absolute necessity of 
empowering the police to exercise efficient supervision 
over the houses of natives in foreign employ, he now 
simply urged the desirability of some arrangement by 
which the native servants of foreigners might, when 
necessary, be summoned or arrested directly by the 
Kencho or its police officials, since not only was much 
time lost in obtaining a Consular warrant, but also 
the difficulties connected with that process were not 
unfrequently insurmountable. This suggestion, how- 
ever, met with a fate similar to that of its predecessor. | 
The Consular Board declared the Governor's project 
‘inadmissible,’ since it was ‘ open to the same objections 


as his former proposal’—objections which, by the way, 


the Consuls had never thought it worth their 
while to formulate. They did not hesitate indeed to 
pronounce ‘ wnwarranted by facts’ the ‘ tdea’ that a 
large number of the crimes in question were committed 
by the servants of foreigners, or by.persons living, or 
concealed, in foreign compounds. They further com- 
forted the Governor with an assurance that they would 
afford all proper facilities for the arrest and punish- 
ment of offenders, so far as was consistent with the 
forms of Inw, reminding him at the same time that 
‘the liberty and rights of the subject cannot be too 
jealously guarded.’ 

All this may be found in tho Consular archives by 
those who have patience to search them. The matter 
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rests there. Unlicensed Phrynes ply their pleasant 
trade and subtle burglars take their ease in their inns 
within foreign compounds; while the Governor of 
Kanagawa ponders over the curious problem as to whe- 
ther the ‘liberty and rights of the subject’ are most 
jealously guarded by suffering him to be exploited with 
impunity by gentle Delilahs and miduight marauders. 

The plain comment on this, our first note, is, that 
having delegated to the Japanese authorities the duty 
of protecting our lives and properties, we also claim 
the right of prescribing how they ure to accomplish 
that end. Can it be doubted for a moment that ifa 
Municipal Council of our own choosing, and endued 
with proper authority, were appointed in Yokohama 
to-morrow, one of its first acts would be to compel the 
registration of every Japanese employed by foreigners 
in whatsoever capacity? And to those that deny the 
necessity of such a measure we would propose this sim- 
ple question :—who ought to be the judges of what is 
expedient? The governors or the governed? The 
Japanese authorities are dealing with their own sub- 
jects, about whose manners and moods they may not 
unreasonably be supposed to know more than we. They 
assert that a certain measure—in itself neither irksome 
nor arbitrary—is essential to the efficient performance 
of their duties. We deny the soundness of their judg- 
ment; declare that their ‘ideas are not warranted by 
facts,’ and decline to let them proceed in a fashion 
opposed to our national prejudices. The upshot of the 
matter is, therefore, that the existing Municipal Autho- 
rity, though nominally Japanese, is exercised under 
restrictions imposed by foreigners. It would bea nice 
question to determine on which side the responsibility 
of misrule really rests under such conditions. 


(To be continued.) 











THE CLOWN’S BABY. 





It was out on the Western frontior— 
The miners, rugged and brown, 

Were gathered around the posters ; 
'The circus had come to town ! 

Tho great tent shone in the darkness, 
Like a wonderful palace of light, 

And rough men crowded the entrance— 
Shows didn't come every night ! 


Not a woman’s face among them ; 
Many a face that was bad, 

And some that were only vacant, 
And some that were very sad. 

And behind a canvas curtain, 
In a corner of the place, 

The clown, with chalk and vermilion, 
Was “ making up” his face. 


A weary-looking woman, 
With a smile that still was sweet, 
Sowed on a little garmeut, 
With a cradle at her fect. 
Pantaloon stood ready and waiting ; 
It was time for tho going on ; 
But the clown in vain searched wildly— 
The “ property” was gone, 
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He murmured, impationtly hunting, 
“Te’s strange that 1 cannot find— 
There ! I’ve looked in every corner ; 
It must have been left behind !” 
The miners were stamping and shouting, 
They were not very patient men ; 
The clown bent over the cradle— 
“T must take you, little Ben !" 





The mother started and shivered, 
But trouble and want were near ; 
She lifted her baby gently ; 
“ You'll be very careful, dear P” 
“Careful? You foolish darling "— 
How tenderly it was said ; 
While a smile shono through the chalk and paint— 
“‘T love each hair of his head !” 


The noise rose into an uproar, 
Misrule for the time was king ; 
The clown, with a foolish chuckle, 
Bolted into the ring. 
But as, with a squeak and flourish, 
‘The fiddles closed their tune, 
“ You'll hold him as if he was made of glass !” 
Said the clown to pantaloon. 


The jovial fellow nodded ; 
“ T’'ve a couple myself,” he said ; 

‘¢T know how to handle ’em, bless you ! 
Old fellow, go ahead !” 

The fun grew fast and furious, 
And not one of all the crowd 

Had guessed that the bahy was alive, 
When he suddenly laughed aloud. 


Oh, that baby laugh ! it was echoed 
From the benches with a ring, 
And the roughest customer there sprang up 
With, “ Boys, it’s the real thing !” 
The ring was jammed in a minute, 
Not a man that did not strive 
Tor “a shot at holding the baby "— 
The baby that was “ alive !” 


He was thronged by kneeling suitors 
In the midst of the dusty ring, 

And he held his court right royally— 
The fair little baby king— 

Till one of the shouting courtiers, 
A man with a bold, hard face, 

The talk, for miles, of the country, 

_ And the terror of the place, 


Raised the little king to his shouldor, 
And chuckled, “ Look at that !”’ 
As the chubby fingors clutched his hair, 
Then, “ Boys, hand round the hat!” 
There never was such a hatful 
Of silver, and gold, and notes ; 
People are not always penniless 
Because they don’t wear coats. 


And then, “ Three cheers for tho baby !” 
T toll you those cheers were meant, 

And the way in which they were given 
Was enough to raiso tho tont. 

And then there was sudden silence, 
And a gruff old miner said, 

‘Come, boys, enough of this rumpus ! 
It’s time it was put to bed.” 


So, looking a little sheepish, 
But with faces strangely bright, 

The audience; somewhat lingoring, 
Flocked out into the night. 

And the bold-faced leader chuckled, 
* Ho wasn't a bit afraid! 

Ho's as game as he is good-looking— 
Boys, that was a show that paid /” 


—MAaRGARET VANDEGRIFT in St. Nicholas. 
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LETHE WATER. 





Lethe! Wethe! Thou that canst bless 
With the draught of ease and forgetfulness ! 
Have we not dreamed how thy waters flow 
From under the high, lone peaks, aglow, 
Blushing with kisses of parting day ? 


From bracken banks, where the wild thymes blow, 


Have we not seen thee wind thy way, 
Through upland glens, by rock and scar, 
‘Where the rowan thickets and hazels are ; 
Down through the hollows, quiet and cool, 
Where willows shade thee in many a pool ; 
On to the meadows that spring moons fill 
With orchis, aud cowslip, and daffodil ? 


Lethe! from this our world’s turmoil, 

From crush of conflict and sweat of toil— 

Where we faint in the press and heat and glare, 

With never a breath of the fresh sweet air ; 
Where the dust of the conflict rolled on high, 
Blots from our eyes the blessed sky ; 

Where under our trampling feet unseen, 

Crushed lie the flowers and the grasses green— 
We turn to thee with a yearning cry :— 


“Lethe! River of Ease ! 

Cool is the shade of thy willaw trees, 

Cool and fresh aro the breezes light 

That play beneath them ; and bright 

Are the dainty blossoms that spring has strown 

In the lush green grass of thy meadows lone ! 

Give us in that deep turf to sink, 

And stoop our lips to thy brimming brink ; 

Deep in thy stream our brows to lave, 

And deep to drink of thy blessed wave ; 

Fain are our limbs awhile to press 

Thy banks, thou stream of forgetfulness !” 
—F. ScarLettT Potter iu Jime. 








HIOGO AND OSAKA FOR 1881. 





British ConsuLaTe FoR H10Go anp Osaka, 


Hiogo, May 22nd, 1882. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward herewith Returns 
of the Trade and Shipping of the Ports of Hiogo and Ozaka 


for the yoar 1881 as follows :— 
Hioco. 
1.—Return of Imports. 
2.—Return of ¢xports, 
3.—Return of Shipping. 


4.—Return of Duties ou Imports and Exports. 
5.—Return of Import and Export of ‘Treasure. 


6.—Return of Foreign Firms and Residents. 
Osaka, 

7.—Return of Imports, 

8.—Return of Exports, 


9.—Return of Duties on Imports and Exports. 


10.—Return of Foreigu Firms nnd Residents, 


11.—Statement showing the Total ‘Trade of the Ports of 


Hiogo and Osaka. 


The Foreign Trade of the Ports of Hiogo and Osaka for 
the year under review presents few features of interest, and 
the results cannot be considered satisfactory, although the 
total vulues of Imports and Exports, as shown in the an- 
nexed Table, are almost the same as for the previous year. 


1881. 
Imports ooo oon Cent OF OOOO e rOeesecosonence $8,430,622 
( Deliv Or Od wiisscsversiswwudsicss Subeewes sees $6,644,900) 
PIX POTS -sicsesie'csvecssedvsceneascdevkec soeoe $5,946,710 
1880. 


TM ports scscccscccescssaccccecs 
EEXPOVlS ceccoeseceseseee seeees 


TotaL Exports AND Imrorts. 


1881 Seocet aeceve, @evestsvesseosacesess *esece $14,377,332 
1880 POR O Reese eteteese teeters reeees ecesesece $14,574,229 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 


sesesseee ove $8,779,365 
Siaddeaeerces’ $5,794,864 


IMPORTS. 


The Import Trade has really been much less satisfactory 
than the above figures weuld suggest, and the year has 
been one of the worst for Importers siuce these ports were 
opened. 

Large stocks were on hand at the beginning of the year. 
A decline in the home markets, which became ktiown about 
the time when the summer trade was commencing, caused 
a fall in prices which had scarcely recovered itself when 
unexpected fluctuations in the paper currency put a farther 
check on business. The disputes in the silk trade at Yoko- 
hama were also felt here, as the scarcity of money in the 
hands of the Japanese interfered with the purchase of Im- 
ports. 

The depressed state of business led to an unprecedented 
accumulation of stocks, which tended to send prices so low 
that the Japanese were able to buy the better qualities of 
goods for the same prices as they had paid in former years 
for those of an inferior description. The difference between 
the Total of Imports and deliveries in the above Table is 
chiefly due to the accumulation of stocks, though some de- 
duction has to be made for importations on Government 
account, and by native merchants, as well as for articles 
imported for foreign use. 

There has been much complaint during the year of delay 
aud refusal on the part of the Japanese merchants to take 
delivery of goods which they had imported to order. 

The deliveries from Yokohama bave fallen off during the 
year from $4,487,400 to $3,781,100, or by $706,300, in 
Cotton and Woollen goods alone. This is chiefly in cot- 
tou yarn which is now imported direct to a large extent. 
No returns are procurable for other articles. ‘This diminu- 
tion must obviously be taken into account in estimating the 
consumption by this district of foreign goods during the 
yenr, 


Cloth.—The consumption of this article is on the decline, 
and the prices renlized during the past year have beeu in 
most instances very unsatisfactory. 


Cotton Yarn.—The total consumption in Osaka in 1881 
was but little more thun that for 1880; novertheless in 
1881 the actual sales in Kobo increased 33 per cent, while 
the quantity imported from Yokohama by Japanese de- 
creased. 

Forty per cent of the yarn used consisted of Bombay 
spinnings and the remainder of English.” 

There is a growing dislike to the commoner sorts of En- 
glish yarn, and the better sorts find an easier sale. For 
common goods the Bombay yarus are much preferred. 


9 lb Grey Shirtings.—The competition between sollers 
in Yokohama caused many purchases for this Port to be 
made there, and had the effect of keeping prices here at a 
low figure throughout the soason, The trade in these 
goods is on the increase. 

84/b Shirtings.—These goods are mostly purchased 
in Shanghai at auction and are sold here by Chinese. 
Some also como on native account from Yokohama, and 
some are imported direct. ‘Tho Chinese have the best posi- 
tion in the arket for these goods and are hard to compete 
with. ‘The demand is gradually declining in favour of the 
heavy weights. 

Woollen Italian Cloth.—The business in these goods 
has not been on as satisfuctory a scale as. was ex- 
pected, judging from the increase in preceding years, and 
the consumption scarcely exceeded that of 1880. The 
low range of prices current caused the demand to be 
more for the higher grades, to the almost entire neglect of 
the common sorts. : 

Orleans.—There was a very fair demand for certain 
classes of these goods, and the consumption was slightly 
larger than that of 1880, but in common with all other 
goods the prices realized during the year were, with fow - 
exceptions, much below the prices for former seasons. _ 

Lastings.—There is nothing special to note concerning 
these goods ; the demand continues about on a par with 
that of former yenrs, but has been more for a better quality - 
than heretofore. Prices have been affected in common 
with other goods. 

Velvets.—There has been some falling off in the con- 
sumption, The demand seems more for an improved 
quality, but this may be owing to the low prices at which 
good sorts have been sold. 7 
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Silk-faced Satin.—Demand increasing and likely to con- 
tinue doing so, as it is by many preferred to the native 
fabric on account of price, 

Turkey Red Cambrics.—Consumption showed quite an 
increase on that for 1880, but latterly the demand was 
alinost entirely for the heavy weights, large stocks of light 
weights being left ou hand. 


Victoria Lawns.—There was quite a falling off in these 
goods, which was partly owing to a decrense in the demand 
from Korea, to which country largo quantilics were 
exported in 1880, and the early part of 1881. Prices 
realized were lower than in former seasons. 

Mousselines de Laine.—This article shared in the 
general depression of the import trade. There were large 
stocks at the opening of the year when quotations for plain 
crépes rulod 162 to 174 cts, per yard.—Printed geods 
were exceptionunily difficult to sell. Part of the 
consumption was supplied by goods printed in Japan on 
imported raw cloth (Mousgeline éerue) though much in- 
ferior to the Alsace printing in the rendering of the designs 
and in tho durability of the colours. 


Mousgelines unies of German manufacture are at present | 


delivered in comparatively larger quantities owing to the 
very low rates at which they are forced on the market. 
Tho bulk of-the deliveries, however, was of French origin. 
Theo prices at the eud of the year were 15 to 16 cents per 
yard (at the dato of writing 142 to 14? cents), and very 
heavy stocks remained on hand. 

Metals.—Deliveries of iron were considerably in excess 
of the previous years, though business, in spite of excep- 
tionally low prices ruling in Europe, was far from profitable 
to Importers. 7 

No new features of importance were developed beyond a 
small demand for special sizes of Bar Iron suitable for use 
in ship-building and an increasing preference by Japanese 
for wiro nails at the expeuse of ordinary nail rod iron. 
Nearly all the wire nails sold here are of German or Belgian 
manufacture. ‘They cost considerably less than similar 
English goods. 

Old wire rope shows a falling off which is likely to con- 
tinue, partly owing to the inferiority in quality of consigu- 
“ments and partly owing to the considerable losses in weight 
which cargo of this kind is subject to. 

Other motals shared in the general dopression, and opera- 
tions in them were not satisfactory to Importers. 


Exrorts. 


The results of the Export Trade for the year have not been 
very satisfactory, There has been aconsiderable falling off in 
the quantity and value of the Export of Tea, the principal 
staple of tho Port, as compared with the previous year, and 
the export for the year was also smaller than in 1879, al- 
thongh much larger than in 1878. The heavy exports af 1879 
and 1880 were made up to a large extent of excessive ship- 
ments of low grades of tea for which the domand last year 
showed a falling off. This can hardly be regretted, ns the 
reputation of Japan tea was beginning to suffer trom the 
amount of the inferior qualities exported. 

The result of most shipments of these common Teas 
during the year, though cheaper and better than the similar 
shipments of 1880, have turned out unfavourably, whilst 
Fine Teas have continued in good demand, and as a whole 
have yielded good results, 

Only 1200 boxes of Japan ten havo been shipped to 
England during the year, the bulk of the export going to 
America. Canada consumes more iu proportion to its popu- 
lation than the United States. 

Camphor.—A good trade was done in this article during 
the yenr at considerably cheaper prices than in the preced- 
ing yenr. 

Copper.—During 1880, copper to the value of $502,160 
was exported, This compares favourably with the previous 
year, though it falls short of the export of 1878. 

Tobacco.—This export has fallen off considerably since 
the imposition of a higher duty in England; and, as the 
Japan leaf is only used as a substitute for other and more 
valuable kinds, there is not much probability of the trade 
reviving unless the duty is lowered again. 

Vegetable [Vax.—A Jarge inevease in the Export of this 
article is observable; but itis not likely to continue, ns 
pricos in England have given way, and the later shipments 
are not likely to prove remunerative, A considerable 
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quantity of this article was shipped to America during the 
year. 

Fans and Curios show a decided falling off. 

Rice.—A few cargoes only of this grain were exported 
during the year, the destination boing Australia. 

Antimony.—The increase in the value of antimony ex- 
ported during the yenr is owing to the fact that the greater 
part of the shipments consisted of crude antimony, whilst 
during 1880 the ore was chiefly exported. For somo time 
past exports of antimony have been unremunerative, and 
the business doue has been chicfly to meet contracts made: 
before the decline in prices. . 





EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY. 


Per a the year sterling fluctuated between 3.87 to 

Kinsatsu reached a lower point than at any previous 
time, being quoted at 187 for $100 in March. They 
recovored subsequently, and at the close of tho year were 
current at 170 for $100. ‘The rates of exchange here depend 
entirely on those current at Yokohama. 

Tho excess of treasure oxported over bullion and specie 
imported continues and is Variously estimated by the 
Customs at $646,105, by the Chamber of Commerce at 
$1,186,100, and by Mr. Byrre at $1,165,997. The 
last two estimates may be relied upon as not far from 
the truth. 

The following statement of the coins struck at the Mint: 
during the year has been kindly placed at my dispusal by 


the Commissioner of the Mint. 


- Denomination. Value. 


a 


Guldscccis 20 FOU sassicw sicetvsas ees e ce 


99 seeeee 10 ” @aetstcoeeeseeseeseesess 


39) sesece 6 9 eeesce een saseeevneseveses 747,015 QO: 
ee a 


Ceeesevsenseeese seoces see 














99 eeecce l JP Seen ee ecocers @eeceses 
Total........ 747,015 00: 
SEVER cio 1 VO iisecsicews deenes weoeee 2,927,995 O0° 
Se. Wabee i DORON aiedeniccnnsesetesace re dee 
OR Lome 
fs. Si taes BO: po. kusaiacy’ Ssinceeeeate : Se 
ates rae setae mr 
Totnl......000. 2,927,995 00 
Copper... 2 GON vecccceersecees de 769,511 38 
ja. ewes Je Wuswasenaateus pests 161,236 12 


ere ae 89,645 13 
, TR atakiess sasacavitens oF ers 








Littl ssesaeds » 1,020,392 638 
Grand ‘Total......... 4,695,402 63 


The total value coined is less by more than 2,000,000‘of” 
yen than the amount coined last year, tho diminution being 
chiefly in the coinage of silver yen. 

Ship-building, ‘an .industry of Hiogo and Osaka,. to 
which I referred at some length in my last report, scarcely 
showed the same activity in 1881 as in the previous year. 

At the ship-building yard of the Government works at 
Shinden, three wooden screw steamers were built in the 
year July 1880 to June 1881, of the gross tonnage of 600 
tons: seven steamers and four sailing vessels wore taken 
on the slip and repnired, and a number of other vessels 
repaired afloat. In the engineering department of these 
works, five pairs of new engines were made on the newest 
models, and a great variety of repairs and other miscella- 
neous work was executed. The number of workmen em- 
ployed in these works during tho year July 1880 to June 
1881 averaged over 800). 

At Messrs. Kirby & Co.’s works + wooden stenmers were 
launched during the year 188], and engines and boilers 
provided fur two others, ‘Two iron steamers of 3800 tons 
recister are now on tho stocks, ‘These will be the first 
iron vessels of any considerable size built in Japan. A 
large variety of miscellaneous work has also been executed, 
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machinery for powder mills established | abandoned, and there is some hope of the work being com- 


by the Japanese Governmént at Iwabama, 70 miles from) menced before the close of the present year. 


Tokio. 

The Osaka Iron works, uwuder the management of 
Messrs. Hunter & Co., were opened on the 1st April, 1881; 
and from that time to the end of the year, thirty three 
steamors have been repaired, three of which were fitted 
with new boilers made at the works. One engine for a 
steamer has been made and another commenced; and pre- 
parations have been made for building a vessel of 450 tons 
register, and also a steamer of 156 feet kecl, the latter in 
accordance with insurance requirements. 

At other shipbuilding yards in Osaka five or six vesssls 
of European form were launched during the year, but none 
of these were built so as to meet insurance requirements, 
A set of rules has now been drawn up by the Marine 
Office of the Jipaneso Governmont for the guidance of 
shipbuilders in building insurable vessels. ‘These rules are 
based on Lloyd’s and the German rules, modified so as to 
meet such local circumstances as the different materials 
available for ship-building, Ge. Their requirements in 
some respects are less stringent than those of the Iuro- 
pean rules. A Marine Insurance Company has been 
formed in ‘Tokio to accopt risks of this kind, and the Go- 
vernment undertake to supervise the Jnilding of, and to 
survey and elass, the vessels whon finished, free of charge 
tothe shipbuilders, for which purpose expericuced Euro- 
pean surveyors havo been engaged. Some vessels are 
now being built to meet the requirements of class. 

Shipping.—The returns of shipping show that the trade 
of these ports is now conducted almoxt wholly in steamers 
per Suez Canal for London and New York, Almost the 
only sailing vessels which now touch here are American 
vessels which arrive here with Kerosine and leave the 
port in ballast. 

Freights during the year were as follows:—Per Mitsu- 
hishi sleamers—to Yokohama, '33 per ton ; to Nagasaki, 83 
per ton, and to Hongkong *5 per ton; to Shanghai So per 
ton. Teaby Mitsu-bishi and Pacific Mail Steamers to New 
York, 5 cents gold per pound dwing the months of May, 
June and July ; and from 2!) to 4 cents per pound during 
the other months of the year. To Loudon vii Suez per 
Ocean Steamship Co.’s steamers—Tea and Curios 67s, Gd. 
to 778. 6d. per ton ; Camphor SOs. per ton ; Copper and 
Antimony, 30s. Te New York via Sucz Canal, 60s. to 
803. per ton. 

Thefts from shipping, although not so numerous as for- 
merly, have not been infrequent during the year, 

Coasting Trade.—The coasting trade in vessels of Euro- 
pean construction, either purchased from foreigners, or 
built here, continues to increase. 

The following statement of the entrances and clearances 
toand from Kobe alone (exclusive of the Bay of Ilioge, 
for which no returns are procurable) will give some idea of 
the extent of this trade. 

Total number of vesseis of foreign build : 

Entered in 1881 
Tonnage of do. cccccseseceeseeeecseeeee tL ,375 


Total number of vessels : 


3,510 


@@esceenavreresecereeesese 


Clenrol acisiesntievisimaes BAG SieGes 25026 
Tonnage of do. c.ccccseecceceessceeeeeeees t88, 459 


Of the entrances twenty-four were sailing vessels and the 
rest stenmers, the average tonnage being about Lod tons. 
These cutrances wero distributed as follows : 


Prot Oankt: ‘esistikcastdceneccediviveniacs> 14109 


» - Tadotsu (Sanuki)....ccoccseseseees 048 
99 Okayama (Dizen)....ccccceeseeeee 407 
»» Takamatsu (Sanuki)..ceeeee 206 
sc RM ORGDNING . “cecducsistvecesercacenee. 120 
as - DINIDNOHBI sucaakcdactinomyetece. Ol 
99 Kochi (Tosa) .ccccscccscceeesosees oe 
gs “Utndo - (V0stt) sssies ssaseses saci 22 
» Kagoshima ............06 pa uelaes 12 
9 «oNaeasaki ...... ede dt hacen cteunien 14 
$s “OU Olle sevenivscsascce acess’ TF 


I have not been able to obtain returus of the Osaka 
Coasting trade, which is large and rapidly inereasing. 
Pusriic Works. 
Wharf—The wharf to which Dalluded in my last report, 
hag not yet been beguy, but the undertaking hay not been 
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Iee- Works. —Duvring the year Ice-works were started in 
which three or four tons of ico por day can be made. 


RAILWAY. 


The line from Kobe to Otsu has been maintained in a 
satisfactory condition during the yeur, aud no serious 
accident or interruption to the traffic has occurred. The 
total number of passengers carried during the year Jan- 
unary to December, 1881, was 3,430,096 against 2,048,501 
for the year ended 30th June, 1880, aud 1,820,308 for the 
preecding year, fhus showing a large progressive increase. 

Tho goods traflic amounted to 2,756,209 piculs. The 
receipts for passengers and passengers’ baggage were 
S74,55L yen, and for goods 166,692 yen, giving a total 
revenue of 1,041,239. ‘The number of miles open during 
the year wns 58, 

The Nagahama and Tsuruga section ef the Railway is 
now completed with the exception of about two miles, in 
which is comprised a tunnel of 1,473 yards. This section 
when complete will be 26 or 27 miles in length. The 
parts now finished are about 94 miles on the Tsuruga side 
and 154 miles on the Lake Biwa side. ‘The remainder will 
probably not be finished in less than two years from this 
time. At the date of writing traing are running on the 
completed sections, but the traffic is small. No foreigners 
are employed, 


Post Orrice. ; 

A good many complaints having beon made of the postal 
management here, Mr. Watanabe, the former Post-master, 
was sent here by the Government to re-organize the Kobo 
Post oflice. A new Post-master has been appeinted, and 
it is now hoped that the management will again become as 
eflicient as formerly. 

Osaka. 

The amount of goods passed through the Osaka Custom 
House continues to increase, but, as the trade is chiefly 
with China and other Eastern countries, Europenus are 
little interested in it . 

No shipping entered during the year aud the trade is 
conducted by cargo boats from Liogo. 


I havo the honour to be, 
. Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


(Sigued) W. G. ASTON. 
Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
&e,, &e., Ke. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
A TALE OF TUE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(Continued from the last Week.) 


T now procced to explain some of the extraordinary occurrences 
that have been related. The French had suddenly made war upon 
us. The most extraordinary operations of war had preceded the 
deelaration of war. Ol course, We English complained bitterly, but 
we had to own such procedure was rot Uncommon in the history of 
warfare. and once or twice iu our history we had even done some- 
thing like it ourselves. We had chiciy to thank our own careless- 
ness, and the wilful throwing away the natural sccuritics which 
Providence had blessed us with, and in our fall we became the 
laughing-stock of Eurepe—so good a practical joke on such an ex- 
tensive scale had not yet been beard of. The scheme of a Channel 
Tunnel had been many years before the public before it took a 
practical form, So far as can be discovered, the Mirst Napoleon was 
the originator of the idea : it had been his fond aspiration—if only, if 
only he could for single day have command of the English Channel! 
The ideas of sapping and mining England, and springy upon her 
froma lair beneath the seas, was a splendid contingency with which 
his wwilitary genus toyed. but which he never regardedas pene prac- 
tically possible. Me little thought that all the rough and hard 
work would be done for him by the English themselves. who would 
almost invite French armies to be goud enough to invade them. 
The firse deliberate sanction.on the nylish side to the plan ofa 
tunnel was given by the Marl of Derby of 1875, This nobleman, 
in by public and private life, had concentrated a good deal of at- 
ention upon himself. He was, perhaps, the only conspicuous peer 
who had deliberately passed over from one great political party to 
another without arousing any hostile criticism. It is singu wr that 
the most incautious act of any Luglish foreign minister procecded 
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from one who prided himself on his habitual caution. It is pro- {the governor of the castle. his worthy olflicial might be said to 


bable, however, that Lord Derby looked upon the pan as one 
that was utterly futile, and France being still in a prostrate con- 
dition, after the German occupation, the contingency of her even 
taking an offensive side against England never entered his slow 
imagination. ‘There seemed, indecd, to be an extraordinary apathy 
on the part of English statesmen on the whole subject. The in- 
stinct of many English people took alarm, and the alarmist view 
was forced upon the unwilling attention of the Governinent. For 
many months there was something like a real agitation on the sub- 
ject, and in the first half of 1882 it seemed likely that the oppos- 
ition to the scheme would prevail. The course of events sub- 
requently took, however, an untoward dircction. It was felt that a 
considerable hardship was imposed on the directors and pioneers of 
the scheme, who han been allowed to go to considerable expense 
before there had been an outcry against the plan. 

It happened, however, that, just as the wind shifts from one 
quarter to another, so the popular ery drifted round very much in 
in support of the plan. If was represented that the British public 
had got into one of those periodical fits of panic that have been so 
disreputable and ruinous to the nation. It was hardly permitted 
to any one to argue on the side of public security without stamping 
himself as an obstructive and a fanatic. ‘The shareholders and 
supporters of the Company argue that it was aslicer waste of time 
and breath to argue with any human being who was so deficient in 
intellect as to conceive the possibility of the Tunnel in any degree 
proving detrimental to the interests of the country. In fact, many 
people, in order to avoid being thought fools, kept their remonstrances 
and apprehensions locked up in their own besoms. ‘The cry was 
algo raised that the Tunnel was constructed in the best interests of 
humanity. We were now on the eve of approaching the glorious 
time of which the poet sang, ‘‘The parliament of mcn, the feder- 
ation of the world.” We were breaking through the partialitics 
and the prejudices which had so long separated race from race and 
and country. The French cries of * Liberty, Equality. aud Frater- 
nity,” seemed to find an admittance into England as soon as the 
submarine connection became an established fact. It was charged 
upon the disheartened oppouents of the Tunnel that they were re- 
presenting a brave and chivalrous race as being as bad as the In- 
dian Thugs, or ax the Assassins of the medixval ages. Was it 
possible that a brave and enlightened people would ever show 
themselves thus abominably cruel and pertidious? The old-fash- 
foned folk remembered Hazacl, in the fold-fashioned Book, of whom 
{t was said that Elisha wept when he saw him: ‘‘I know the evil 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel; their strongholds 
wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the 
sword, and wilt dash their children and rip up their women with 
child.” And Haznel said, '* But what, is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?” And yet Hazael did all this, and, the 
twentieth century men did as bad as ever Hazael did in his time of 
tyranny and oppression. ‘The French, with a most urbane polite- 
ness, protested ayainst the injustice that was done them, most of 
them no doubt sincerely, and some with a furtive smile at the sim- 
plicity of those who on such a vital subject conld be contented with 
mere assurances. No doubt the French stood in the very front: of 
nll civilised races, but there is one abiding clement in all the fluc- 
tuations of humanity, and that is human nature itself. It was not 
unnatural that those who, in the preceding century, had paid en- 
ormous costs and tribute should lone to taste the sweets of the 
receipts of an indemnity ; that those whe hal seen their own capital 
thrice occupied within a century should be willing in the capture of 
London to achieve the greatest feat of arms known in modern his- 
tory : and that those whose national susceptibities had been wounded 
both in the past and in recent events should avail them-eclves of the 
opportunity of a glorious retaliation, ‘The higher spirits in France 
might condemn the conduct of the military and political leaders, 
and their condemnation might be re-echocd at the uJtimate bar of 
conscience and of history ; but it Was ncl merely Gallic nature, but 
human nature itself, that leaped forward to the winning of the 
greatest prize that ever dangled before the mental vision of politi- 
cal and military ambition. 

At the outset, there had been tio rival coinpanies, and as soon as 
it became fatally clear that the necessary powers would be obtain- 
ed one or two more companics entered the field. In fact there 
grew up arage for tunnels. A tunnel was projected beneath the 
Bristol Channel and another beneath St. George’s Channel, and 
from such schemes much good and hardly any evil could be an- 
ticipated. A tunnel beneath the Atlantic was simply a matter 
of time and money. It was also suggested that if the different 
competing railways could run adjunctly there misht be a broad 
thoroughfare of some 500 kilometres, with foutpaths for podes- 
trians aud a high road for the ordinary trattic. ‘The instinct of 
the shareholders prevented the development of such magnificent 
schemes. The two companies hastencd to combine their claims, 
to halve their expenses, and to double their railway fares. 
Various schemes of security were proposed in order to make the 
Tunnel useless in case of war, or actually to convert it into a 
trap for the enemy. One of these was that all trains should be 
lifted by hydraulic pressure, which, by a simple mechanieai 
device could be arrested by the anthorities at Dover. As the 
method of a covered gallery was eventually adopted, this device 
became pnugatory, and two other notions were carried into eect, 
although their efficacy was never really tested. One was a plan 
for blowing up the ‘Tunnel by dynamite, a train being laid: fron 
the subway into the private apartment of the governor of the 
castle, the Dover ead of the tr un beg. of course, sccnred nider 
lock and key. Another plan was a osclwmie for letting in 
the waters of the Channel to flood the ‘Vuuncl. If, however, 
the Tunnel took as long a time to fil one of the London 
Docks, it might be days or weeks  berore the — eritical 
operation could be effected. ‘The apparatus could ve easily auploy- 
ed by means of a simple key, that was to remain in the custody of 
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carry the safety and honour of the Jritish nation in his breeches- 
pocket ; an ingenious pickpocket might at any time deprive us of 
the great securitics of our realm. ‘The governor is reported to have 
valiantly shaken his keys towards the Channel in face of the 
French nation, and dared them to do their worst. 

For a long time the Channel Railway worked with prosperous 
regularity and with a happy exemption from accidents. Duriug 
the dictatorship of M. Gambetta, that stateman remained true to 
his elevated conceptions of political morality. But, when the 
former dynasty was revived in France, in the opinion of many 
politicians, war became an invitable necessity within a measurable 
number of years. One grent scare will never be forgotton. An 
intense panic was excited one morning in London, by the rumour 
that the Tunnel had fallen into the hands of the French. It anb- 
sequently turned out that this was a villanous fraud, got up by a 
few swindling xpeculators on the Stock Exchange. In the course 
of a very few hours the rumour was exploded, but not before the 
funds had fallen from ninety to seventy. They had never touched 
a hundred after the opening of the Tunnel. Before the \iscovery 
of the fraud targe purchases had been made of depreciated stock, 
‘ad the offenders never received just punishinent. The state of 
consternation in the metropolis was most pitiable, and adumbrated 
the dark day that was yet to come. 

There was an almost cruel simplicity about the method for 
achieving the destruction of England. The one thing necessary 
was the seizure of the English side of the Tunnel. This would 
imply a gaining possession of the station, the telegraphic wires, 
the rails, the half dozen ports—for they bad been raiscd to that 
number within recent: years—and also the Castle itself. These 
fortifications, although their cost had been very great, were simply 
coitemptible, compared with what all travellers might have wit- 
nessed on the Continet. During various weeks past, a plan of the 
utmost daring aud simplicity had been in progr: ks for the capture 
fortifications of Dover. A steady stream of Frenchmen bad been 
poured in through the Tunnel itself; indeed, into every English 
port, Frenchmen hid been dispatched, though not in sufficient 
numbers to arouse suspicion. In Lnugland itself, and notably in 
Birmingham, large supplics of arms and ammunition had been 
purchased. As much of both had been carried over as could be 
secured from the observation of Custom House people. These, and 
the purchased material, had been stored and warchoused in varions 
towns in Kentand Sussex. There had beena great deal of vigilance 
ou the western coast of England, and it was suspected that the 
Fenians might at any time make rails, such as bad been the case 
in former years years at Chester and Manchester. One dwelling- 
house stored with arms had, indeed, been discovered by the police 
at Faversham. This was attributed to the Nationalists, to use 
what was now the more common name of the old Irish Land 
League : and though foreign complicity was suspected, this was pub 
down to the Americans. <All hostile operations had been settled to 
come off on a certain night—the very night on which I had left 
London for ny memorable journey to Paris. Some subsequent de- 
tails have now been fully revealed. All the proccedings had been 
planned and conducted with consummate tact and ability. From 
as many as five-and-twenty different places, in the dead of night, 
there had stolen out bands of well-armed Frenchmen. They had 
even succeeded in obtaining several heavy pieces of artillery. I 
myself, in my hurricd night walk, had seen several of these bands, 
converging on the doomed Castle. In some cases the French had 
not been able to arrive at the rendezvous indicated to them, with- 
ont coming into collision here and there with a few of the military, 
or poliee, or populace, Nothing was spared by the French that 
would promote the seerecy and celerity of their proecedings. 
A‘l those who interfered were seized and gagved, or slaughtered upon 
the spot. ‘The clectrie wires everywhere cut and the rails torn up, 
Among the misfortunes of that time, two or three terrible railway 
accidents are to be included, the rails having been torn up the 
down trains from the metropolis rushed on to to destruction. No 
artillery was needed for the capture of the Castle. The enemy 
simply knocked at the door, which was promptly opened to them, 
The few orderlies and sentine!s were at once seized. There was a 
slight show of tight at the Castle, and the worthy governor was 
shot: if was never known what became of his famous bunch of 
keys. Atone of the forts there was some really desperate fighting, 
and from this proceeded the tiring to which L have listened. ‘The 
Frenchmen had all the courage of a forlorn hope, and of course 
any number of lives would have been cheerfully sacrificed by their 
commanders in such a tremendous service. The audacity of their 
attack mince if completely sucecessfal, and the French lost far fewer 
men than the Euelish.  Jlaving taken possession of the whole 
material of the station, the sigual was given for the French 
trains, Joaded with men from the first corps at Calais, to procecd. 
As fast as the carriayes were emptied, at the Dover station, they 
returned into France on the other line of rail, and were promptly 
tilied once imore, loaded, with soldiers into Mngland. By dawn 
twenty thousand men were in possession of Dover, Folkstone, 
Ashford, and Deal, and before many hours their number was in- 
eretsed to a hundred and titty thousand, 

‘Two circntostances had acted materimily towards the embarass- 
nent ssid misery of this frizbiful crisis. One of these, we need 
hardly say, was the condition of Jreland., The perseverance and 
rviterations of the dieme Lode party liad at last saecemled in’ esta- 
ishing what was very like Home Mite. “Phe decentralisation of 
the danperial Pariinment had been eine on rapidly for many years. 
Vhis had been rendered) mecestary by the evurse of events. The 
periodic fooes of talk in the House of Commens had diewned all 
eorts for usefal legisiation. ‘Phe e@reat Change in our institutions 
had been chested by the extension of local government to the 
counties. Tt Was as easy to getup a Trcul Board for a county as 
ior asple-mid-span new Watering-place. The parliamentary Cones: 
t.on had veen sensibly relieved by tbe simplification of burdeng 
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and the action of the County Boards. The increased education 


and intelligence of the people had found an appropriate outlet and 
area in these new institutions. The new forms of local government 
had not at first been received in Ireland with the acceptance that 
might have been expected, any more than the Land Act had been 
first recognised as the deadly blow it became against Enylish ter- 
ritorialism. In ‘process of time the system was devcloped with 
extraordinary fulness and minuteness. Something very like an 
Irish Parliament sat in St. Stephen’s Green, accomplishing O'Con- 
nell's aspiration, and legislated exclusively in Irish interests. If 
there had been any basis of soundness in the ideal of Home Rule, 
that state had been attained. But it appeared almost impossible, 
even if men had so wished, to preserve a sharp line of distinction 
between Home and Imperial interests. Any intention of preserv- 
ing such a line of distinction was, as far as possible, from the minds 
of most Irishmen. The Local Government had gradually achieved 
a machinery of men, means, and moucy : a command of the ports 
and of warlike material, The rabbling proccss against Jandlordism 
The Irish in Ireland had com- 
municated with the Irish in America, as friendly power with power. 
A revoJutionary war in Ireland, with a fair prospect of success, 
had come within the sphere of practical pohtics. The English 
Government was at last awake to the necessities of the case. 
An immense number of troops, far exceeding the sum of any ante- 
cedent period, had been poured into Ireland, and it was only the 

resence of this commanding force that restrained the outbreak of 
hostilities. The drain of troops had almost denuded India and the 
colonies of regular troops. At home, our forces, beyond a few 
regiments, were limited to the militia, the volunteers, and the 
police. It would have becn impossible to put a thoroughly equipped 
Army Corps into the field. 

The other circumstance was that England was just then in the 
almost chronic state of nn International Exhibition. Although the 
idea had originated with the Great Exhibition of 185], in the pro- 
gress of years it had fructified more in other countries than in our 
own. Exhibitions in Paris had become more frequent than exhibi- 
tions in London. At this time, it was felt that the idea of an 
exhibition should once more be resuscitated in its first home, As 
usual, a pscan of universal peace and concord was chanted by the 
Press both in London and Paris. It had been just the same in the 
opening of the exhibition of 1851. At that period the instruments 
of warfare had becn voted obsvlete and barbarous, and, indeed, 
despite the iron logic of facts, they had scarcely been mentioned in 
any subscquent exhibition without the language of regret, apology, 
aud deprecation. It was quite forgotten that what happens is the 
most unexpected, and that the thunderbolt may fall out of the clear 
sky. The meinory of that scries of colossal wars that followed our 
own Great Exhibition did not binder the same high-tlown auspices 
of universal peace. The great exhibition of 1920 was celebrated in 
an immense series of edifices on Muswell Hill, which boasted a 
Parisian Trocadero in addition to the “usual attractions.” ‘There 
was a confluence of all natious, and forcigners frum every uation 
of the Continent, who usually suffer more from the wal de mer 
than ourselves, had availed themselves of the Tunnel. The 
French, however, as might naturally bo expected, numbered more 
largely than any other nationality. At any other time their 
extraordinary niumbers, with the number and variety of their 


equipments, might have excited attention and suspicion in 
the most Icthargic Government: everything was couleur de 


rose, and the Prime Minister of the day, like the needy knife- 
grinder, was in a transport of universal philanthropy. It was thus 
found not impossible to askemble a considerable French force on 
English ground, and in sufficient numbers to effect the conquest of 
Dover ahd the seizure of the Tunnel. 

The moralists and theologians had a great deal to say cenerally 
on the subject. No doubt there had been a progressive detecriora- 
tion in manners throughout the country, which served to precipi- 
tate the national downfall, and which rendered our misfortunes a 
sharp salutary discipline, if an entirely destructive process can ever 
be described as simply disciplinary. ‘There had been a steady 
progressive growth of luxury. It was noticed, not without ominous 
forecasts, that many of the old paths on which Englishmen had 
instinctively prided themselves, had become deserted. The old 
virtues of good faith, hospitality, delicate honour, loyalty, reverence 
for law, had become decayed. Notwithstanding the comparative 
collapse of republican institutions both in America and in France, 
the question of different forms of government, hardly veiled under 
the forms of political romance, were discussed with a frecdum like 
that of the Encyc'opadists before there French Revolution. ‘The 
House of Lords had never recovered from the series of stagyering 
blows that had been deal it by the administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and subsoquently by that of Mr. Chamberlain. It was 
noticed as one of the signs of the times that collections for 
charitable objects had fallen off to an unprecedented extent, and 
several of the great London hospitals had closed various of their 
svards. Indeed, one of the totally unendowed, in the poorest and 
most necessitous neighbourhoods, had closed its portals altogether. 
Vdueation had been widely spread, and for the first time the 
Jinglish people might be considered a fairly cducated nation, 
Church disestablishment had not indeed come, but it was only 
hindered by the accident that the new scheme embraced the re- 
ruinption of all the Church property that had been handed over to 
Jaymen atthe time of Henry VII. The revolutionary character 
of such innovations had been easily detected, and the great 
families, whose extates were nssailcd, of course stood aloof from 
such schemes of spoliation. Personal luxury had gruwn to an 
enormous height, and the feasts of the wealthy surpassed the 
banquets of the Lower Empire. Such was the internal state of the 
country in these dayxof the carly part of the twentieth century. 

I now return to my own personal fortunes at this most miserable 
and unhappy time. It was hopeless for me to suppose that there 
Was any chance for me to get into France. The whole vast human 
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tide was setting in the opposite direction. The only plan would 


be to regain the English mouth of the Tunnel, and then try and 
get into France by means of one of the endless return carriages. 
My peculiar business, with which, however, it would be unneces- 
sary to trouble the reader, would for a time be interrupted, per- 
haps totally annihilated by the outbreak of hostilities between the 
two countries. I thought that I had better return to seo if I 
could be of any use to those who were dearest to me on earth, and, 
though now somewhat feeble and infirm, to strike my blow on 
behalf of the dear, dear country, for which one would be well 
content todie, My companion, the ris-a-vis in the railway carriage, 
Clarina Verinder, expressed herself as most anxious to return. 
She was going out to a governerses’ home in Paris, and had nearly 
completed an engagement at one of the big houses near the Arch 
of ‘Triumph. She was doubtful how a French family would now 
engage an English governess, and she, too, felt an anxious desire 
to return home. Her mother lived far away in the Lake country, 
and it was reasonable to expect that the furthest wave of war 
would hardly reach thither. ‘There occurred a lull in the succession 
of trains, probably from a temporary exhaustion of the rolling 
stock, Our own carriages had been pressed intothe service, and we 
had been forced to dismount. In the lull of which I have spoken 
a mixed inotley multitude passed by. Whence they had sprung it 
would be difficult to say. ‘here were several ambulance carriages 
and waygons with the white cross denoting brothers or sisters of 
mercy. ‘The rest were simply of that kind of camp followers that 
always gathers around an army. Presently there was the signal 
of another advancing train, which necessarily caused a great con- 
centration of the mob in our cavern and all along the sides of the 
Tunnel. 1 thought that some frightful accident would hardly have 
been avoidable, but the train was driven with extreme slowness, 
and with the greatest care. Indeed, it was impossible not to admire 
the wonderful organisation which was exhibited throughout this 
strange exodus of the French Imperial forces, The French genius 
for organisation was never &o finely shown, nor, on the other hand, 
our jnsular deficiency in this way, as was only tvo clearly shown 
by subsequent events. I was especially struck by the attention 
given to details. Not only were the usual air pumps in full actiy-- 
ity, but some of the latest inventions, having been previously tested, 
were this very night for the first time brought into use in the ‘l'un- 
nel, In the motley crowd in the cavern I was easily able to purchase 
a hat and clook for Clarina. It was her own idea that if she had these 
she might more rapidly cffect a return homewards. I believe that 
in this she was right, and I offered her such help and protection 
as I might able to give. I warned her how slight it could be, 
and that { might be bringing her into peril by my assumption of 
the French character. She answered very nobly that though she 
was thankful for ny protection she did not rely upon it, and that 
there were unseen armics who watched over those who trusted in 
Providence. 

At Inst our opportunity came and we re-entered Dover. For 
four-and-twenty hours we had had no sustenance except the divi- 
ded contents of the task and the biscuit bag. Dover had be- 
come suddenly transformed into a Fronch town. The French 
wencral and his staff had been taken up their abode at the Lord 
Warden Hotel. I'he Mayor and Corporation had been called together, 
had been commanded to furnish rations for fifty thousand men, and 
had then been dismissed into their native obscurity. The fierce 
science of the requisition and the bombardment was cverywhere be- 
ing put into practice. I went out to my dear old friend, Colonel 
L———'s place. Unfortunately, on the ill-advised impulse of the 
moinent, he had attempted resistence. He was bayonctted, and his 
erandson was killed in a discharge of musketry ; his place was 
sacked ; hisdrawing-room furniture, the piano, and the pictures 
were tossed out on the desolated Jawn and ruined tlower beds, The 
contents of his cellar, which were choice but small and did not ex- 
tend beyond a few dozen, had of course all been drunk, and there 
was evidence of further ghameful deeds of violence. In Dover ex- 
ternally, at least, military order seemed to prevail. But there was 
an almost brutal demeanour to the cowed and conquered natives, 
The foreign soldiery found in their almost total iguorance of our 
language that kicks and cuffs, liberally bestowed, materially assisted 
them in the explication of their ideas. I heard, indeed, of some 
frightful outrages that had been committed, recalling some of the 
worst deeds of the worst wars. It was hardly to be expected that, 
when without fear of a provost-marshal, they would cxercise 
much ¢clf-restraint. War, I was told, could not be waged with 
rose-water, under which unctuous phrase every kind of inhuman 
atrocity was veiled. I knew what our own solders had done at 
Badajos and ‘St. Sebastian, and we now had reason to fear that 
the counterpart would be found in many a peaccful distict of 
England. Fortunately, I was in no want of money, having ex- 
changed cheques and notes the day before I left London for 
French and English gold. I question whether the English bank 
note would then have been accepted, unless at a very heavy re- 
duction. 

L do not profess to be a military critic, or to give any ac- 
countof the strategy or grand tactics or the war. I could only read 
events by the light of nature, nnd from various rumous picked up 
what [ regarded as the most reliable information. The enemy 
scemel to be acting on the old military motto, Frappe: vite at 
froppe fort, Within an incredibly short time they had advanced 
on the north as far as Sittingbourne, on the east to Westgate- 
gn-Sea, aud on the west nearly to Brighton. Newhaven was in 
their power, aud eo ill-guarded were the Channel waters that 
French ships were pouring into Newhaven without any fear of 
war vessels or torpedoes. Nearly the whole of the railway from 
Dover to Hastings, and from Uastineus to Brighton, fell 
without a struyele into their hands, Some little resistance was 
offered at the Martello towers, which had indeed been construc- 
ted with sume such purpose, and which proved stronger, and 
did better service than cou'l] have been . spect’. History, as the 
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wise Thucydides pointed out, has a perpetual tendency to reour. 
The progress of the French was very like the progress of the Nor- 
mans after the battle of Senlac. London was the point on which 
all their efforte converged. It was the heart and brain of Eng- 
land—the congested heart, the paralysed brain. The Frenc 
soldiers pointed to London as Hannibal pointed out the fertile 
plains of Italy to his Carthaginians. here had been some 
severe fighting on the most easterly part of that long range of 
downs that strotches for seventy miles from Beachy Head into 
Hampshire. As soon as the seizure of the Tunnel had been 
known, the Household Troops had hurricd down, the Militia had 
been called out, the Voluuteers had assembled: there was no 
one who could say that Englishmen did not do their duty in 
those mournful days. But the biggest battalions were on the 
French side, the longer expericnce, the greater science, the out- 
numbering hosts. l.ord Beaconsfield had said truly in one of his 
eat speeches that the resources of England would not be ex- 
haute in a second or third campaign. But Lord Beaconsfield 
had taken it for granted that the sacred soil of England would be 
intact; that we retained the empire of the seas, and were 
able to supply our forces with the necessary commissariat 
supplies. If we only had time there was nothing which we 
could not achieve. The telegraph would summon _ our 
troops far in the west from Canada, and far in the east from India; 
the native troops from India would come at our bidding, But the 
absolutely necessary element of time was not granted to us. We 
are a slow and unready nation, and our confusion and irresolute- 
ness were as marked as in the old days of the Crimean war. It 
would take us the losses of a first campaign before we could 
achieve the victories of a second. If London had only been sur- 
rounded with a ceinture of fortifications such as M. Thiers construct- 


ed around Paris, if we Mad our Montmartre and Mont Valerien, | Pe 


London could have stood a siege until such time as we had placed 
all our resources on the battle-ficld, and England had awoke up in 
her majesty and might. But we had thrown away our natural 
defence, and there remaind for us no place for repentance. 

Iwas anxious to place Miss Verinder on some line of railway 
that would take her to London, or, better still—for who could say 
what might be happening in London—-that would take her to the 
north without passing through town. My own mind was quite 
made up that I would return to my own chambers in London. 
I knew a good deal of the meadow paths and byways of Kent 
and Sussex, and had no doubt that I could easily avoid the French 
outposts, and get safely into town, supposing that London was 
not yet invested by the time that I should arrive there. I 
managed quickly to make my way with my friend, who passed 
as my sister, from the Irench lines near Newhaven, and made my 
way to that magnificent clevation known as the Devil’s Dyke, some 
half-dozen miles from Brighton. The place was utterly deserted. 
It was ordinarily a gay spot where the Sussex hounds used to 
-meet, and where ona fine afternoon horsemen and carriages would 
come in great numbers from the Queen of watering-places. It 
was now guite deserted, but on the range of downs eastward 
there was a great mullitude of sight-secrs, and here I conjectur- 
ed rightly that our men were throwing up earthworks and placing 
guns in position. There was a prospect of several counties, and 
a glimpse of the Isle of Wight; I could indicate where would he 
Ocbarie and where Windsor Castle. Was it possible that those 
Royal seats should ever witness the profanation of a hostile in- 
trusion! The castern sea was flecked with vessels, which I took 
to be French cruisers, and here aud there a burning homestead 
in the southern part of the great Weald showed me that war in 
its most terrible earnest had begun. 

I descended to the little village of A at the base of the 

great Dyke down, and here I succeeded, not withont much diffi- 
culty and se lage in hiring a covered cart to take us through 
the cross roads, I had some friends who lived in an old moated 
castle some five-and-thirty miles from town. I knew that if 
our poor conveyance would take us there they would give me and 
my companion shelter, and pfit us in the way of obtaining fresh 
cattle in the morning. As ] had anticipated, all the railways had 
been taken possession of by our War Ottice. ‘he castle had its 
bridge, its portcullis, its turrets, its deep moat—but what toys 
ney, appeared in comparison with the modern machinery of 
war ‘ 
It was the sweet, still sunset hour when our cart came up 
to the door. The old house seemed “a haunt of ancient peace.” It 
was one of the “stately homes of England.” The tender shadows 
were falling over the broad lawus, and multitudes of deer dotted the 
sloping park down to the shores of the mere. The good old lady, 
the housekeeper, whom [ had known for many years, received us 
kindly, and at once took Miss Verinder under her protection. She 
told me that the family had received to-day, the fearful news of 
the invasion, snd had at once gone up to London, and the master 
had intended to send the ladies on to his estate in the Midlands. 
On entering the library I found lying on the floor acopy of the 
second edition of Zhe Times, which had reached the Manor House 
on the ovening of the day of publication. I knew that a groom 
always went over at night to the rural post town to fetch the let- 
ters and papers. The study of that copy of 72? Zimes had enabled 
me to realise something of the probable state of things iu the 
metropolis. 

That morning of mornings had broken fresh aud calm on the 
doomed city. The storm of the previous night had passed away. 
The meteorological report presaged brizht days to come. All the 
night mails had been duly delivered, ‘There wight have been one 
or two strange whispers at newspaper offices and tclecraphic centres, 
but the morning papers had all been issued without any intimation 
of the woful mystery and marvel of the previous night. How was 
it that as the morning hours went on a gradual feeling of unhap- 
piuess and consternation stole over the winds of men? Crowds 
begaa to collect with low and then lyud murmurs in Fleet Street, 
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and there was almost a rush to the office of The Times. By noon 
the second edition appeared. It differed from any previous inst- 
ance of a second edition in two remarkable respects. It used 
st and more imposing type than had ever been seen before, and 
read— 
SEIZURE OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
The first leading article had been removed altogether, and in its 


place was substituted a very brief one that commenced with a nar- 
rative of facts as far as they had been ascertained, and a high- 


toned, courageous appeal to the nation, setting forth every argu- 
ment that would encourage the people and check the infinite 
damage that might be caused by the evil tidings. 

The nextday’s Times was lying unopened on the table. I tore 


open the enclosure, and found that the worst fears that could have 
been entertained were verified. There had been much heroism 
here displayed, much of counsel and conduct. But a panic had 
set in and with truer grounds than ever panic had before.’ In an 
hour the Funds had gone down from a hundred to forty. There 
been a run upon the Bunk of England and on all the banks in 
Lombard-street. Cash payments had been suspended. Railway 
stock was depreciated almost to zero. Several banks had failed. 
Business was at a standstill ; indeed, the jewellers’ shops and many 
others were closed. A regular stampede was taking place from the 
West End northwards. Various arrests had taken place. In the worst 
parts of the Metropolis there had been serious riots. There was 
reully every reason why we should avoid London rather than ven- 
ture into it. But what a wonderful fascination is that which Lon- 
don exercises over the hearts of those who, in however limited a 
degree, may call themselves Londoners, and to my heart this fasci- 
nation came with double influence in the hours of her agony and 
ril. 
The housekeeper made herself acquainted, through the servants 
with the fact that in all probability there would be a train that 
would convey passengers to Reading, whence Miss Verinder might 
make her way northwards. One of the servants had a brother, a 
guard on this linc, and he made no doubt that he could find him, 
and place the young lady under his protection. This was happily 
effected ; I made her borrow quite sufficient for her needs, aud 
ultimately she reached Westmoreland. Like so many of my 
friends and fellow-countrymen, she dwells now “ by the long wash 
of Australasian seas,” hoping that a happier Great Britain may 
arise beneath the Southern Cross. I kissed her brow at pea » a8 
she murmured a wish for that better land and happier, where there 
shall be no wars or rumours of wars. As I neared town, the signs 
of panic and confusion met me on every side. It was manifest that 
the civilians added to the difficulties of the military who were 
greatly confused by conflicting orders, and even demoralised by 
contradictory rumours. I had to take great care in picking my 
way, lest I should be pressed into active service, which I was will- 
ing enough to undertake, 50 soon as I should have spent a few 
hours in London, to see my aged mother, and adjust some most 
necessary private affairs. At last, I succeeded, early one sombre 
afternoon, in re-entering London. There was little difficulty in 
recovnising the fact that practically it was in a state of siege. I 
went to the office of my company, but the door was both locked 
and padlocked, and an iron chain was stretched across it. Busi- 
licss Was in a state of total stagnation. Very little, for instance, 
could be done at the banks, and nothing at all at the fire and life 
assurance offices. The churches of London, a sight unseen for 
years, were thronged with terrified and praying crowds. The 
publicans seemed to drive a roaring trade. Provisions, though 
they seemed plentiful, had gone up to three times their usual 
price. A large part of the garden produce had failed to come. 
No fish whatever had come from the South-eastern seaboard. I 
had hitherto failed to recognise fully how very artificial, to a con- 
siderable extent, was the position which London occupied in tho 
economic system of the world. She produced little, but she was 
the buyer and carrier for all ; sbe was the world’s shop and office ; 
but now the windows were closed, the office shut up. When the 
waves of invasion had passed over other couutries, those lands had 
revived with the retrogression of the tide. Once more the corn, and 
vines, aud fruit trees flourished. But to reduce London to a state 
of siege was to shatter an exquisite piece of machinery, which could 
never be put together again. The artificial wealth was making 
itself wings, and the over-wrought, over-burdened lands, and the 
exhausted coal-measures, showed no probability of self-resuscitation. 
Many of the London streets must become as the deserted cities of 
Bashan, and {the parks and pleasaunces of the country side might 
become as the lonely sheepwalks of Australia. There was a great 
deal of talk about the enormous reserve of bullion in the Bank of 
England. The women talked of the number of soldiers station- 
ed within the Bank, and the mining trains that were constructed all 
around these domains sacred to Plutus: Such precautions would 
be useless to an invading army, and all the treasures of the Bank 
would go a very little way indeed towards satisfying their demands, 
I made my way to my solitary chambers. There was no sign of 
any visitor having cailed. My laundress, I found, had vanished, 
taking just a few of my valuables with her. There had been a 
great migration of the poorer classes. The mild, openiug weather 
had also invited a large army of vagrauts into the country fields 
and Janes. ‘The West End we3 deserted. The Court was at Bal- 
moral. The most sinister rumours increased and multiplied as 
evening drew on, The tide of invasion had rolled nearly up to the 
suburbs. Our forces had retreated, and where there had been en- 
gagements they had been overtirown. The enemy had gained 
Chatham, and in a few hours they expected to gain Woolwich. It 
was practically our only arsenal, and, however active the forges of 
Birmingham might be, its loss would be simply irreparable. Wo 
had nothivg to expect than that shortly their artillery would be in 
vsition on SLotover Hill, or Muswell Hill, or Richmond Hill. When 
retired to wy furiorn bed-chamber to rest, I was not sure that I 
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might not be aw wakened by ‘the lurid bivlits of fire, or by a “bomb de- 
seending through the roof. 

1 do not know that I necd continue the mournful narrative. The 
game of war was a kind of scholar’s mate. The Queen City was 
taken at once. without the national troops and the national resources 
being brought fairly into play. The cannon of the enemy could 
lay the vast wnwieldly city into ruins, and decimate its inhabi- 
tants. The sulferings of the metropolis and neighbourhood became 
utterly intolerable. Phe tierce Napolcouic doctrine, that war should 
support war, was established. ‘The institution of the corr was 
applied to ourselves. Genticmen and plebeians were everywhere 
compelled to raise earthworks. and to dig at the trenches. Had 
Disland still continued an is!and there would have been no thought 
of submission, At any sacrifice, and at the cost of any prolonga- 
tion of the war, the war would have been fought out to its bitter 
end. It conld hardly be doubted that, under such circumstances, 
the triumph ultimately would have been with the islanders. It 
would not be too much to exper t and believe that wherever the 
Anzlo-Saxen tongue Wag «poken in i at Coreater Britain, which gir- 
dled the world, hore would be abundant protters of sympathy and 
assistance. But here the mightiest prize of the whole war was 
Within the conquerors’ grasp, as soon as our first line of defence was 
broken tlaoush, afew leurs or a few days’? march had laid the 
Vast reothing mass of humanity in Londen an open prey to foreign 

uns, and the Channel Tunnel bein open, all France was prepared 
to precipitate herself? upon Muciand, before Endand could gather up 
jer teattered Jesions, and esin time for deliberation and action. 
Parhainent was hastifyealea tevetherat Oxford, where, aftera lapse 
of nearly three conturics, once more the Tiouse of Lords met in Christ 
Church Jal, ame the Pious: of Commons in the Schools. It was 
felt Chat under the sudden end awful cxiccucy, there was no other 
course than submission, theourh many an indignant spirit vowed 
that the sulinis-ion should be only temporary, Most humiliating 
Was it, that al] the fair broad spaces in tue we sf of London should 
he occupied by the foe. Kensington Garvens, Jivde Park, the St. 
James’ Park, the Green Park, Paddington Park. to which were add- 
ed the beautiful gardens of Buckingham Palace, and the tine ex- 
panse of the Regent's Park, wore ogenupied by the enemy, crowded 
with their tents, and resonndine with their triumphant martial 
inusie. Every Londoner weuld casily be able to construct for him- 
self the probable terms of poace on which such a host would con- 
sent to evacuate such a position. The cession of Ireland was de- 
manded, and Irelant was to be ziven to an Lrish Republic, follow- 
ing the historical precedent of the cession of Venctia to France, 
which was then handed over to the kinvdoim of Italy. It was, of 
course, stipulated that the Channel Tunnel should be handed over 
to France, and that Dover, with its castle, and forts, and small ad- 
jacent territory. should be ceded. We were told that we should see 
how ‘Dover was capable of boing properly fortitied, and were re- 
minded how Jens we bad held Calais; and that we stil held Gib- 
raltar, Asa gratuites insult, however, we reccived notice to give 
up Gibraltar, which, in s-me eurious way. Franee was to hold) © in 
trust” for Spain, With eroater clow of reason, the Channel Is- 
Jands, which are georraphically French, and the last remains of our 
old Norman possessious, were reclaimed as portions of the COtes-du- 
Nord. Of course, it was -tipulated that there should be everlast- 
Ing peace and anuty boiween the two nations, and as a proof of it, 
wo commercial treaty was added, which continucd to England the 
blessings of Bree “Trade, and secured to France the ayant tues Ol 
Protection, The question of the indemni: Y was ultimately ap- 
proached. Tt was felt that five Inindred millions was not too great 
ust fo pay for the ransom of London, Any smaller figare might 
ey be com-leered msulting te the rietropolis of traleand finance. 
Grieveus as these loses were, nevertheless these were to he eal- 
enjated. Dut here were losses that were absulutcly incalculable, 
in our broken credit, our collapscd commerce, our humiliated na- 
tional xpirit, our erishiny taxation, and the forced conscription 
Which became necessary, now that the lost country which was 
onee Great Beitain indeed. pone so poor as to do her reverence, 
was only a third-cl. iss kinvdontin the group of Continents) powers. 

It was the speculation of Biste ip Hutler. the profoundest of 
thinkers, that a whole nation might become insane as much as an 
individual, Whatanadiess can be worse than the national politi- 
eal suicide that voluntarily threw down our barricrs of defence, and 
bared our own bosome for the steel and lead of the invader. 

O ine : () ay Country ! Are these paves only a fraxment of 
political romisice, writtea by one of tue least worthy but mest lov- 
ing of thy suns. or as dia proplictic burden, du they partake sume- 
thing of the tone of our merited doom, if we bascly throw away 
that, SSilver Shield of Sea, which the Divine Hand itself has given us 
for the ornament and protection of our shores. —F, A. in Zime, 
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i a Peer conus like this of Yokohama, it 
is well that difference, of nationality should be as hhttle 
obtrnded as po-sille, more especially on such an occasion 
as the tthot July. We propose, therefore, to take part in 
fo-morrow’'s festivities to the extent, at any rate, of not 
issuing a Daily Afai/l, and of wishing our American friends 
cverytuing: they wish for themselves. 


The seeend haseyai ue of thesenson an the Ist instant 
Letweon a ning fromthe U.S. Navy 
the ¥. Gb. B.C. resuited ina an victory for the Navy, 


>and a serateh nine from 
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who had the game in their own hands from the com- 
mencement, for the simple reason that in every posi- 
tion their opponents were overmatched. We would re- 
commend the captain of the Yokohama nine to exercise 
more care in his selection of a team, and only call on those 
to play who will be likely to stand by him in a losing as 
well as in a winning game. His being compelled to call on 
substitutes for first base, short stop, and right field con- 
siderably increased his difficulties. 

There was a large number of spectators on the ground 
among whom were Admiral Clitz nud several of bis officers. 

A return match will be played to-morrow. 





Only one of Her Majesty’s ships, the Vigilant, is now in 
harbor, the balance of tho squadron having sailed on 
Sunday morning. 





The authorities would confer a boon on the community, 
and that at but little trouble, were orders given to clear 
the new road, by the Race Course, of the mendicants 
now beginning to infest it. It is not pleasant, in one’s 
walk, ride, or drive, to have to run the fire of a score of 
beggars, somo exhibiting most horrible sores. 





A hall which the Officers of the United States Squadron, 
now in harbor, intended to give on the 4th instant in the 
American Naval Hospital, has been postponed until the 
Gth, in consequence of the Concert in the Bluff Gardens on 
the foriner evening. 





It has heen notified by the First Minister of State that 
all the Government offices shall as usunl be opened at 8 a.m. 
‘ud closed at noon every day (Sunday excepted) from the 
11th instant to the 10th of September next ; and that a 
summer vacation shall be granted during that interval! 
Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun says, however, that the employés 
of the Board of Audit, and the Bureaux of Inland Reve- 
nue and National Debt in the Finance Department, will not 
tuke any vacation. a 





We learn that the Naval Department, whose annual ap- 
propriation has lately been fixed at 3,161,692 yon, has 
applied to the Privy Council for a special allowance for a 
man-of-war to be anchored. in Korean waters for the pro- 
tection of the Japanese settlers. ‘The application has been 


granted. 





A Tokiyo paper says that many of the detectives lately 
sent to Kiushiu, are returning on the completion of their 


bustuess. 





On the 30th ultimo Ar, Nagaoka, ex-Minister to the 
Court of the Iague, who recently returned to Japan, was 
appointed, nota membor of the Council of State as previous- 
ly stated, buta Senator. 





It is mentioned that the Finance Department intends 
withdrawing all the paper money now in circulation and 
replucing it with new, and that, as a first step in that direc- 
(ion, orders for the manufactura of new ten yen satsu have 
been sent to the Government Printing Office. 

The Mainichi Shimbun states that a few days ago when 
the question of the sak¢ brewers’ meetings, which have 
lately been much discussed, was submitted for deliberation 
in tho Council of State, the President insisted upon the 
striet prohibition of sneh gatherings on the ground that in 
their very valure they are productive of much evil, This 
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motion was strongly opposed by o certain member, and a} perhaps owing principally to the dampness of the atmo- 


brisk debate ensued. 





The Fiji Shimpo states that the fifteenth National Bank 
(the Nobles’ Bank) has under consideration to subscribe a 
sum of five million yen, ont of its capital, to the proposed 
Bank of Nippon, the fixed capital of which institution will 
be ten million yen. 





According to official returns during the seven days ond- 
ing on the 24th ultimo there occurred throughout Japan 
297 new cases of cholera, of which 71 were in Tokiyo Fu, 
184 in Kanagawa Ken, 17 in Shidzuoka Ken, 10 in Chiba 
Ken, and from 1 to + in Osaka, Kagoshima, Wakayama and 
other localities. Among new and old cases 154 terminated 
fainlly in that time. 





It is said that the 19th instant (the 3rd of the 6th month 
according to the old style) being the 30th anniversary of 
the arrival of Commodore Perry at Uraga, some native 
werchants at Yokohama intend to give a grand entertain- 
ment in the Machi-gwaisho. Princes of the Blood, distin- 
guished members of the Government, and many other gentle- 
men, both official and private, will be invited. 





The ‘Fiji Shimpo makes current the highly probable 
rumor that the Foreign Department is elaborating a scheme 
which shall check the advance of foreign religion in this 
empire. 





The Gritic, from New York, reports spoaking the British 
barque Northern Chief 250 miles to the S.W. of Formosa, 
and the British barque 4/exa of Auckland off the Sonth End 
of Formosa in Bashce Channel stecring W.S.W. on June 
25th. 


Among the passengers by the Nagoya Maru from 


* Shanghai was Commodore Shufeldt, U. S.N., ex route to 


Washington, with his Korean treaty. 


We commend to the attention of our readers the adver- 
tisement, published in another column, of the “ Tourist 
Troupe,” a party of lady and gentlemen actors and 
actresses on their way round the word. The company, 
though small, is composed of artists of widely acknowledged 
merit, including Miss Marie Burton, the Christy Minstre 
vocalist Eugene, who has made himself a grent reputation 
as an impersonator of female negro singers, Messrs. Sarony, 
Glover, and Melhden, all performers of high repute and 
respectability. Welcoming them on their trip, we trust 
that their first performance this evening aud their sub- 
sequent efforts will be crowned with the success they have 
determined to deserve. ‘The stay in Yokohama of the 
“Tourists” will be very brief. 








For the first time for, we believe, three years the fourth 
of July was a comparatively fine day in Yokohama, There 
was rain, certainly, as though for the preservation of old 
tradition ; but only in the carly morning, with a shower in 
the afternoon. A few drops fell also during the perform- 
anee of the Marine Band in the Bluff Gardens, ‘This eon- 
cel closed the dny’s festivities aud was largely attended, 
the most liberal provision having been made by the Con- 
cert Cummittce for the seating of guests. The full 
band was in attendance, disposed iu two pavilions, and 
playing in alternate sections through the long programme, 
except while rendering the Centennial Mareh, when all the 
instruments combined to make the music. ‘Che effect was 
excellent. The samo commendation cannot be bestowed 
upon the fireworks, at least the set Kuglish pieces, which, 
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sphere were for the most part mere miserable fizzles. ‘The 
Japanese bombs, with their splendid explosions, were as 
effective as ever. 





On board the Richmond it was indeed a gala day. The 
vessel was most prottily decorated with flowers, fings, 


-| festoous &c., and o large number of guests visited the 


ship to receive hospitable welcome. Soon after half 
past one tha Regatta, which had beeu arranged to take 
place, began, with a race open to all men-of-war cutters 
of 14 oars and upwards. Distance two nautical miles. Only 
two boats entered for this event, viz., the Duke of Edinburgh 
(18) andthe Richmond (14). After the first half mile it was 
evident that the latter had the race in their own hands. 
Throughout the course they pulled a steady 34 to their op- 
ponents 44, 46, and 48, and won by several lengths in 14m. 
18s., the other boat completiug the distance in 15 minutes. 
The second race was for men-of-war cutters of 10 to 12 
oars, the distance being as before. Five boats, each of 12 
oars, entered; and a capital race ensued with the following 
result :— 
Ashuelot .rceevereves reer sccawarnimses vances 
AF TICAL AY stoves ey 
Swatara  ..... rindsuaesgcneiiuntesieees gancevaus 
Duke of Edinburgh oeccrsecccesseseccvesseees 
Africa (2). sascvervssvecsccocsseccvcresscrseseases 
Time 13m. 13s., the second boat being 18 seconds, behind. 
The third race, for all men-of-war gigs and whalers, 
brought out four boats. This was a most exciting race, it 
being impossible to place the winner even when a few 
yards from home. The 4/rica and the Duke of Edinburgh 
ran a ding-dong race right up to the line, the former win- 
ning by barely four feet. 


eneeereeeesy 


CoowNnN = 


The fourtli race was along pull for ding eys, being the 
same distance as in all previous events, viz. two miles. It 
was well contested, like the other races, and resulted in a 
victory to the Richmond in 22m, 30s., the next boat being 
only five seconds behind. The order was nas follows :— 


Richmond 7 exisesideicecsicas siedvnccscnrates Serre | 
PERUCLOE vk éveivasevvenniucdceinn Lideisebivexsecss. 2 
ViGlant visceswevsssisiessiestavexsees setsKiosemrebs 3 
DIUGLANG cvescs cri wveseeevesacdseweiccdvanisacaseas O 


MI TINCE saiive: ssn iden sa cdaendscedeessseoyseeetiasssnic 

In all the above races the times allowance was six 
seconds per oar. 

A raco for Japanese sampans 
mile, but nearer 14) came next. Ten entered, and 
capital race ensued to the halfway post, when a boat 
with a blue flag forged and came in an easy winner. 

This was followed by a catamaran race, which caused 
great fun owing to the eccentric build of the boats, and the 
costumes of somo of the rowers. The Swatara carried off 
tho prize. | 

The programme was augmented by a race between the 
competitors of tho first event, who changed boats and 
rowed the race agnin. The Richmond men had the race 
easily, and won by a far greater distance than before. 

Races between firemen and marines, in which the former 
won easily, climbing the greasy pole, swimming, three: 
legged races, and other amysements closod a most enjoyable - 
day. 


(described as a } 





Tho third gamo of Base Ball of the season was played 
on the 4th between the Y. B. B.C. and the U. S. Navy, 
the weather being all that could be desired until the sixth 
innings when a little rain fell, just sufficient to make the 
ball greasy. The Navy won the toss, and took tlre field at 
half past three o’clock, Until the seventh iunings the 
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game was very even,'but in the eighth the home team gave 
way and enabled their opponents to pile up nine runs in a 
few minutes. The Navy nine was the stronger, as on 
Saturday, in every position. Their third base was particu- 
larly well kept, and their Captain, Mr. Fullam, held his 
men well together throughout. For the Yekohama side, 
centre field aud first base played well, and had the bases been 
better supported by short stop a closer game would have 
been seen. 

A large number of spectators, including several ladies, 
were on the ground. Thescore, appended, will show that 
the Navy won easily. 


Y. B. B. C. U. S. NAVY. 
Runs Onts, Runs Onts, 
F. V. Samuels.......6. C.F. 1 3 VY. F. Fullam.........1 B. 3 3 
C. Merriman .........0.F. 2 3 W. S. Sample......... Ss. 4 1 
S. D. Hepburn ...... RF. 1 4 W.. FB. Spicer ..1...000 C.F. 2 4 
C. E. Churchill ......2 B. 2 3 E. E. Wright...:.....b.F. 2 3 
E. Abbott .......... SS. 1 3 J. M. Pickrell......... R.F. 1 5 
H.W. Dennison ...1 B. 1 2 Des Green as cvasierssi 3B5 1 
H. 5S. Van Buren ...2 B. 1 3 —. GCorges.........006 2B.1 5 
0.Mc. D. Gardner. V.0 4 Po ON Gi bieccaccivisoses C.2 2 
J.S,. Van Buren...... C.1i 2 EL, AIG cccsasivancoctaas Po 3.3 
10 27 22 27 
INNINGS. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 7 
Y.B.B.C.runs. 4 Q) 1 2 2 1 .0 0 0=10 
Navy runs......... 2 1 2 3 3 1 o 9 1=22 





The following curious epistle was recently received by 
John Sanger, the well known circus and managerie pro- 
prietor, from a vegetable and fruit merchant in Sheffield :— 
“Sir :—Your herd of Elephants called at my Shop & had 
their dinners of Coleflour & Curly greens to the amount of 
11s.6d. Would you be kind eneph to return it with the 
boy and Oblige yours G. Tanfield.” ‘The elephantine ac- 
count was, of course, duly settled. 





Somo five years ago Mr. Tokugawa Yoshikatsu, ex-Dai- 
miyo of Owari, sent a number of his former retainers to 
Yurakufu, Iburi province, Hokkaido, for colonization pur- 
poses. Since then, under the superintendence of a Mr. 
Yoshida ‘Tomoyuki, these have assiduously devoted them- 
selves to the reclamation of waste lands. There are now 
more than four hundred settlers, and upwards of seven 
hundred thousand tsubo of fertile land under cultivation. 
Moreover, last yoar horse and cattle breeding farms were 
established. Notwithstanding the objection of some of the 
principal ex-vassals, who from obstinacy or jealousy persist 
that the enterprise is a mere waste of money, the Toku- 
gawa house sends thither more and more shizoku from year 
to year. 


The Bukka Shimpo asserts that many wealthy merchants 
and farmers are applying for shares in the Bank of Nippon, 
so that the subscriptions already oflered amount to about 
one million yen ; and it is supposed that they will reach 
the sum of five million yen at an early date. 





The Fiyu Shimpo lias w rumour, that, with a view to 
fucilitate maritime trade, the Governmeut contemplates 
establishing a Shippiug Company with a capital of 
three million yev, of which sam one-half will be con- 
tributed by the Government and the other half by 
private individualy, If this, adds the Lederal, be true, we 
eaunot but conclude that the finances of the Government 
are not so much embarassed as people imagine, but that 
surplus funds must be available. 





A letter sent from Yamagata Ken tothe Hochi Shimbun 
states that this year, owing to the unseasonable weather, 
much havoe has been wronght among the silkworms in that 
loculity ; and mavy have died during the time of their third 


. 
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or fourth lethargy. A thunder-storm on the night of the 
20th ultimo did serious damages. Generally speaking the 
crop this year is even less than one half of that of 
ordinary years. 





It is said that great changes will take place in the ranks 
of provincial officials, soon after the members of the Council 
of State and Senators, now making a tour of inspection 
through the country, shall have returned to the capital. 





The Choya Shimbun asserts that of Inte trade with Korea 
has been vory dull, and that, consequently, a certain Japan- 
nese firm intends to abolish its branch at Gensan, and to 
withdraw two-thirds of its staff even from Fusan, 


It is stated that the rice exchanges whose term expired 
on the 30th ultimo having received a renewal of their chart- 
ers for five years from the current month, the members aud 
brokers gave a congratulatory banquet that day. 








The £dochi Shimbun publishes a rumour to the effect that, 
in deference to the counsel of a certain dignitary, the Go- 
vernment will give protection and lend a sum of money to 
the Ki-ito Ni-adzukari-jo, at Yokohama, which has lately 
changed its name to that of Kiyodo Soko-Kwaisha (United 
Warehousing Company). 





We learn that, of the five police stations in Yokohama three 
have been abolished. ‘Those at Sakai-cho and the Bluff have 
beon retained. The others are replaced by fifteen police 
posts at different places, to wit, the English Hatoba, Public 
Garden, Yoshida-bashi, (better known as the iron bridge), &c. 





The Straits Times in s recent issue says :—“ We would 
warn the public to be very careful as to the genuiuc- 
ness of the dollars they receive. <A few days ago, we 
pointed out that a number of Japanese yen, (the Japau- 
ese dollar) were in circulation here, the inner parts of 
which were of spurious metal, covered with silver, and 
struck in exact imitation of the genuino coin. We have 
now to repent our warning in respect to the ordinary Mexi- 
can dollar, large numbers of which are in circulation, the 
outer skin being silver and the rest of the metal some yel- 
lowish composition so closely resembling silver in ita ring 
ngs to require a very experienced ear to detect it from the 
true metal. The one shown us was the usnal dollar with 
a atin on one side and liberty cap on the reverse, bearing 
date 1881, and looked new, and bad as clear cut a surface 
as nsilver dollar. The outside being silver, it was impos- 
sible to detect it by the finger as iu the old clumsy coun- 
terfeits. Ihe metal composing the centre is so nearly | 
allied to silver in appearance that we are told the Chinese 
goldsmiths offer 40 to 45 cents for these dollars, to be used 
no doubt for the manufacture of ‘silver’ chains, brooches, 
earrings, etc.” 

The subjoined item of cricketing news is reported in 
English papers:— At Ashcombe Park, near Leek, 
Staffordshire, on Saturday, May Gib, in a match between 
Ashcombe Park and Tunstall, James Walker (pro- | 
fessional cricketer at Ashcombe Park) accomplished the 
unparalleled feat of capturing eight wickets in eight con- 
secutive balls—five clean bowled, two caught, and one 
Lv.w. ‘Che ‘Tunstall team scored 2 runs in the first and 
5 runs in the second innings, Walker’s bowling analysis 
is well worthy of notice, viz, 2 overs and 3 balls, 9 
wickets, no runs,” 


A native paper states that, after due deliberation by 
wembors of ditfercut Government Departments, it Las been 
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determined to adopt the French system of measures in pre- | they not as yet made any definite answor, but have also 


ference to the English. 





Tokiyo papers assort that, on the afternoon of the Sth 
instant, Baron Rosen, Russian Chargé d Affaires, aud 
Admiral Aslambagoff were received in audience hy the 
Emperor in the Akasaka Palace. 





On the Srd instant there occurred iu Tokiyo thirty-five 
new cases of cholera, of which sixteen proved fatal. The 
same day three new cases, of which one termiunted fatal- 
, ly, happened in the Ishikawa-jima prison. 





A correspondent of the Rikken Seito Shimbun states that 
almost all the members of the political societies of Naga- 
saki are said to be associates of the lately established 
Oriental Socialist party, and that their main tenets, as 
expressed in public orations from time to time, are as 
follow :—“ When people have educated themselves to 
esteeming morality and the principles of equality aud 
freedom above everything, then all politics and laws 
will be unnecessary. It is therefore our object to bring 
abont such a favourable time. The Government, being 
the legatees of evil, we must remove. The day when it 
perishes is the day when we shall arrive nt the true 
Civilization which we long for. Land is the common 
property of all human beings, and therefore no one must 
think that his title-deeds establish his right of property 
The benefit of the majority must be the ruling principle. 
At present the greater part of the populace are poor, and 
therefore the assisting of the poorer classes must be rogard- 
ed as the first necessity in the new order of things. The 
Imperial declaration at the time of the restoration 
prescribes thut ‘long existing abusos shall be abolished in 
_iu conformity with public principles.’ Also the Imperial 
‘Yescript anent the law of conscription states that ‘ the 
rights of the higher and lower classes shall be equalized, 
and every individual shall enjoy equal liberty.’ ” 





Believing that as America and Britain have already 
- entered into treaties with Korea, other Western nations 
will follow their example one after avother, and that en- 
gineering works will surely be undertaken in the open 
ports of that peninsula, Messrs. Satake, Shibuya, and some 
other gentlemen at Osaka, have applied to the authorities 
for permission to establish anu engineering company at 
Gensaushin, with a capital of one hundred and fifty 
thousand yen. 





The fyi Shimpo publishes the following comparative 
table of the arrivals and sales of ten at Yokohama and 
Kobe during last June, and the corresponding period of 
last year :— 


oe 


June 1882. June 1881. Balance. 
Arsivals...... Kin 6,547,000 Kin 8,340,000 Dec. 1,793,000 
Sales .....-... », 6,200,000 ,, 7,338,000 ,, 1,138,000 
Balance & re- 
mainder from 
the preceding |” 908,500 ,, 1,027,000 ,, 138,000 
mouth. ...... 


A comparison of these items in the interval from the 
begiuniug of the tea scason up to the 30th of June in the 
two years under review gives the following figures :— 


Arrivals ...... Kin 15,735,000 Kin 14,440,000... Inc. 1,295,000 
CS rsreceeee » 14,836,500 ,, 12,998,200... ,, 1,838,300 
Balance ...... ‘3 


898,500 ,, 1,441,800... Dec., 543300 





The Fiji Shimpo statos, on the secret state of things in 
Korea, that, with regard to the outrage at Gensanshin in 
March last, the Japanese Consul has opened various negotin- 
tions with the Soul authorities ; but that not only have 
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becn very impolite from time to time. Lately they have 
‘forbidden the natives to sell hides to Japanese merchants ; 
and, moreover, they have detormined to import direct from 
England the shirtings and cotton cloth which have hitherto 
been chiofly supplied by Japan. Still worse, there is a 
rumour current among the people at Soul and its environs 
that the Japanese, like other foreigners, believe in Chris- 
tinnity, “Therefore they should be killed or poisoned, 
Consequently the Japanese settlors iu the peniusula always 
regard the Koreans with suspicion. Such being the case, 
adds the Japanese Times, private conferences about Korean 
affuirs are held by Ministers in the Foreigu Department 
at ‘Tokiyo every day, and last until a late hour of the night. 





We understand that a telegram has been received in 
Tokio that tho Suez Canal has been cut and all communica- 
tion stopped, 





Tho American ship Mary L. Stone, from New York to 
Yokohama, passed Anger on June 18th. 





According to official returns, during the seven days end- 
ing on the lst instant, there occurred thronghout Japan 
449 new cases of cholera, of which 143 were in ‘Tokiyo Fu, 
236 in Kanagawa Ken (128 being in Yokohama, and the 
rest, 108, in other divisions in that Ken), 47 in Chiba Ken, 
and from 1 to 7 in Kiyoto, Hiogo, Niigata, and other 
localities. Among the new and old cases 262 had termi- 
nated fatally. In ‘Tokiyo Fu alone 50 new cases, of which 
9 proved fatal, were reported on the Sth instant. 





The Choya Shimbun states that the sugar imported into 
Japan from the Ist yoar of Meiji to the 13th year (1868-80), 
was in total 703,429,672 kin, valued at 34,839,069 yen. 


H. E. Senbor de Graca, Governor of Macao and Portu- 
gese Minister to the Court of Japan, has been reccived 
by the Emperor. 





It is mentioned that this year the silkworm iudustry in 
the province of Yamoto is extraordiuarily successful, 
the crops being quite double those of Inst year. More- 
over, the mode of rearing haviug been improved, the silk 
produced is excellent iu quality ; and its total value is 
calculated at more than one hundred and ten thousand yen. 
Some people, supported by a silkworm company at Waka- 
yama, Ki-shiu, contemplate converting waste lands in their 
locality into mulberry plantations, 





The Hochi Shimbun states that shortly twelve police- 
men will be sent from Tokiyo to Jiusen, Korea.—It has 
been reported that many thousand people at Utsuriyo 
Island, off Kogen province, in the peninsula, have attemp- 
ted insurrection.—Iu the Soul Cabinet the majority of me- 
mbers is in favour of friendship jwith China; but the 
populace adheres to Japan. 





The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a correspondence 
stating that an Kagoshima shizoku, Mr. Shimomura Rin- 
hachiro, who some years ago discovered Matsu-sbhima 
Island (or as Koreans call it, Utsuriku-to) North-cast of 
Fusan, has lutely made a tour in a sailing vessel in the 
waters between Japan, China, and Korea and discovered 
four uninhabitated isles, some of which are, says the 
correspondent, as extensive as Kiushiu ! 





Considerable doubt prevails as to the reliability of the 
telegram which arrived yesterday reporting the stoppage 
of the Suez Canal. Contradictory news was subsequently 
recoived from Shanghai, and it is thought that had avy- 
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thing so important occurred, private advices would have been 
received in Yokohama. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the news of the disturbances at Cairo and Alexandria, 
published by us some days ogo, did not receive any im. 
mediate confirmation, aud although the cases are somewhat 
different, we are not yet inclined to regard this last intelli- 
gence as altogether unfounded. Ten days must elapse 
between the sailing of the English troops and their arrival 
in Egypt, and if the former event had not been preceded by, 
it would in all probability be the signal for, an attempt to 
destroy the road in which Great Britain takes so much 
interest. 


steamer Takiang, or their legal representatives, for 
services in the Straits of Shimonoseki, in 1863 and 1864, 
no payment to be made to the assignec of any mariner, but 
to the mariner himself, or his legal representatives, or Ly 
his order to a duly authorized attorney. 

Allison reported back from the Finanee Committee, with 
amendments, the House Bank Charter Extension Bill. 
Ordered to be printed and recommitted. 

The Japanese Indemnity Bill was considered in commit- 
tee, and Morrill’s amendment, oidering the destruction of 
the bonds iu which the fund was invested, prevailed-——, 
yeas, 27 ; nays, 23. 

The only notable feature of the remainder of the pro- 
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We hear, however, that confirmatory news has been 
received in Tokiyo, with the addition that the English 
squadron has seized Port Said. 





ceedings in commitee of the whole was a speech by Logan, 
denunciatory of the principle of prize money, and explana- 
tory of the inconsistency of allowing interest upon it 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun asserts that the salaries of | for the benefit of the Wyoming after the payment of in- 


terest on 


civil officials throughout the Empire, average ten million 
yen per annuum. 





The Yomiuri Shimbun asserts that during June last the 
arrivals of silk at Yokohama were 1,426 bales, and sales 
1,717, in value $328,808. 


Au eye-witness sonds to a Caleutia paper an appalling 
account of the outbreak of cholera at Mozufferpore, Bengal. 
He states that on the 8th May the Gunduk river, which 
is the chief, if not the only, source of water supply {to the 
district, was flooded by rains higher up, and carried with 
it alarge quantity of filth which materially tainted the 
water. Cholera immediately appeared, not at first in a 
virulent form, but sufficiently decided to alarm the people. 
The bodies of those who died instead of being burned or 
buried, were thrown into the river, thus doubly polluting 
the water supply. All the way from Mozufferpore, going 
south-east, to Somastipar, large numbers of dead bodies are 
lying by the way. Sometimes whole familics are grouped 
together dead by the roadside. The bodies are being taken 
away in cart-londs, 

The New York Tribune has a note on the Chess tourna- 
ment going on in Vienna, which on the 8th of June had 
reached its ninth day of duration :—Capt. Mackenzie, of 
New York, and Messrs. Wiuuawer and Blackburn were 
leading, each having won seven games. Max Judd, of St. 
Louis, who was the Western Representative in the last 
Congress, is reported as making a fair record, but is not 
among the first players.—Capt. Mackenzie is about forty- 
five years of age. He is of Scotch birth and derived his 
title from service in the British army. He won renown as 
a chess-player at a tournament in London fully twenty 
years ngo. He went to the United States about eighteen 
or nineteen years ago, aud served in the Union army during 
the rebellion. Captain Mackenzie has beaten every pro- 
minent chess-player iu the country, excepting Paul Morphy. 
At the fifth international congress he won the first prize-— 
$500 and a gold medal. 





The Japanese Indemnity Bill, as passed by the Senate, 
authorizes and directs the President to pay to the Govern- 
ment of Japan $785,000 in legal coin, through the United 
States Minister to Japan, and directs that all bonds now 
owned or controlled by the State Department and designat- 
ed in the Department Reports us ‘Japanese Indemnity 
Fond,” shall be cancelled, and destroyed. Section two 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay from the 
Treasury $140,000 as prize money to the officers and 
crews of the United States ship Wyoming and the 
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been refused. 
to pay Japan the accumulated interest which the indem- 


nity had earned, was reiterated in the Senate by 25 votes 
to 23. 


reason—that it did not suit him. 
cated higgling over the question from one Congress to an- 
other, and asserted that the return of interest as well as 


empire. 





the money to be returned to Japan ‘ had 
The conclusion of the Committee, not 


Upon the passage of the Bill several of its original ad- 


vocates—Conger, Butler and George—stated their opposi- 
tion to it in view of the changes mado by the Senate. 


Sherman said jhe would vote against it because ho be- 


lieved it to be a sensational Bill, and thought the money 
was not due Japan. 


Lovan said he would vote against the Bill forn new 
[Laughter.| He depre- 


principal was essential to vindieate the honor and credit of 


the nation, 
Tho bill passed —35 to 18. 





We regret to hear that Mr. Matsuda Michiyuki, Gover- 
nor of Tokiyo, who was, as we have previously had occa- 


sion to mention, in a very precarious state of health, died at 


7 a.m. on the 6th instant. He was ouly forty-one years of 


age. Shortly prior to his decense the Government increns- 
ed his honorific rank from Senior fifth to Junior fourth in 
acknowledgement of his long services. His untimoly taking 
off is deeply deplored by the people in Tokiyo. When ho 
was Prefect of Shiga Ken some years ago, everything 
there was properly arranged under his wise administration ; 
and his repute was wide throughout the Western part of the 


Subsequently he was appointed dai-jo (Chief 
Secretary) of the Home Department where his honest 


assiduity and experienced ablity gained for him the 
respect of his “co-officials aud the public. 
after he had adjusted all the business of the establish- 


In 1879, 


ment of the Okinawa Ken, he became Governor of Tokiyo, 
taking tho place of Mr. Kusumoto Masataka (now 
Senator). Duriag the last three years he has administered 
the municipal affairs of the metropolis to the satisfaction of 
the inhabitants and the enhancement of his own reputation. 
“ Best of our Governors,” say the,people of Tokiyo. Mr. 
Matsuda had been selected for still higher honors than he 
already enjoyed ; but death has cut a short a career as 
useful as it was promising. 





The Mainichi Shimbun publishes a report that Korea, 
who is going to enter into treaties with foreign nations, 
but is still not conversant with the customs of foreign 
intercourse, has determined to request an advisor from an 
alien country; that after various discussions as to. 
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from which nation, whether Japan or China, such a 
counsellor shall be invited, the Soul Cabinet has resolved to 
choose for the function Mr. Hanabusa, Japaneso Minister 
for Koren, and that therefore a high official will soon come 
to Japan carrying with him this request. 


If the Mainichi ia to be believed, the Japanese diplo- 
matic agents in Korea have telegraphed to the Foreign 
Department at Tokiyo that Korea has strictly interdicted 
the sale of hides to, and purchase of shirtings from, Japan. 








Mr, Yoshida Kiyonari, ex-Minister to Washington, who 
was formerly spoken of as the probable President of the 
Bank of Nippon, was appointed on the 6th instant Vice- 
Minister of Foreigu Affuirs in place of Mr. Uyeno Kage- 
nori, who was nominated on the same day Envoy Extraor- 
divary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Vienna. 





A Tokiyo paper states that the Western umbrella mauu- 
facturing company at Nagaoka-cho, Honjo, which was 
established in 1880 with ao enpital of 130,000 yen, has, 
in spite of all possible efforts mado by the shareholders, been 
compelled to close owing to the want of demand for its 
manufactures. 





It is stated that, owing to the growing spread of cholera 
at Yokosuka, all the teachers nud scholars of the Engincer- 
ing and Torpedo Schools there havo have been removed to 
Tokiyo, 





We learn that the annual opening of the Sumida river, 
Tokiyo, for the summer season will tuke place on the even- 
ing of the 15th instant, and that a display of fireworks will 
be given. 





It is stated that when His Excellency Senhor de Graca 
was received in farewell audience by the Emperor on the 
Sth instant, His Majesty conferred upon him a first-class 
decoration. 





ON THE TREATY BETWEEN KOREA AND 
AMERICA. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


W* published in our paper of the 8th ultimo a copy of 

the treaty concluded in Korea by the American 
Commodore Shufeldt through the medium of the Chinese 
Government. Our readers have no doubt thoroughly 
mastered it. The treaty subsequently entered into by 
Admiral Willes of Britain has not yet been made public, and 
wo we are unable to state its purport; but it is rumored to 
contain several more articles than those which are contained 
in Commodore Shufeldt’s treaty. Nevertheless we are con- 
vinced that, apart from this increase in the number of articles, 
it differs very slightly from its predecessor. 

In regard to the method of Commodore Shufeldt in 
resorting to the intervention of the Chinese Government, 
there may, we think, have been some special reason for it. 
When he first went to Korea carrying with him the powers 
of his own nation he asked our country alone to support his 
wishes. And, accordingly, our officials in the peninsular 
. kingdom did all in their power to aid him, and our Govern- 
mené reeommended that of Soul to meet his wishes. But 
the latter, procrastinating and intractable, did not act 
upon our advice, and stubbornly insisted upon sending 
the Commodore back unheard. In the present instance 
he has changed his tactics, and applicd to the Peking 
authorities to exert their influence in his favor. As 
for the internal conditions of Korea, we hear that there 
have long been two parties—the progressionists and the con- 
servatives— who were always at bitter variance. Fortuna- 
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former, desires to open his country to foreign intercourse, 
JLlenee the other party seems to have lost all influenee. How- 
ever, the progressionists themselves have been divided into 
two partivs, one of them insisting on opening the kingdom 
through the medium of China, the other through that of 
Japan. Evidently the counsels of the former have prevailed. 

So long as Korea enters into foreign communion, our desire 
is accomplished, and it matters not whether this has been 
effected by the mediation of China or of our own country ; and 
so we need not care about sucha trifling matter. But, in cons 
sideration of what we have done fur Korea hitherto, she on her 
part ought to have communicated officially the change of poli- 
cy to our Government. In neglecting to do so, the Soul 
authorities have been careless. Meanwhile we are convinced 
that the Chinese Government on its side must have somo 
particular reason for so energetically acting as a go-between 
in the affairs in question, in opposition to its usual conserva 
tive policy. Beyond all doubt, it must be its wish as much 
as ours to induce Koren to take a place among treaty nations, 
and that she be maintained independent by the balance 
of their respective powers. But it may be said that the in- 
tervention of China may to sotne extent have been motived 
by her desire to manifest to foreign countries that Korea is 
her dependency, thus indirectly casting a slur upon the treaty 
between that country and our Empire. Should this be so, 
we cannot assert that the intervention of China was a mani- 
festation of respect towards her neighbor, Japan. 

In the Shufeldt Korean treaty there are many unintelli- 
gible points; but for the present we will only refer to the 
principal ones. ‘The introduction states that both countries 
(Korea and America) treat on an equal footing, and accord- 
ingly we may fairly conclude, as is doubtless meant, that 
Korea is regarded as an independent kingdom. Nevertheless, 
Article I prescribes :— Korea is a dependency of the Middle 
Kingdom ; but Aenceforth both domestic administration and 
foreign intercourse are under her absolute management. .  . 
The President of the United States of America recognizes the 
relations of Korea to China as those of dependency on the 
latter; and shall not interfere with them permanently.” How 
contradictory this is! So long as a country is called a de- 
pendency of another there must be some actual relationship 
of that kind. Without it, the name does not agree with the 
fact. The circumstances of dependency differ in degree, 
and therefore it is most important and necessary to particu- 
larize their conditions. Now, in what relation as a depen- 
dency does Korea stand to China? Is she dependent on 
the latter country as Egvpt is on Turkey, various 
minor kingdoms in India on Britain, Tunis on Tur- 
key, or Bavaria and Saxony on Germany? ‘To say sim- 
ply, “ Korea is a dependency of the Middle Kingdom,” is 
obscure, and demands explanation. Otherwise, what exact 
relation may exist between the two countries cannot be 
known. Morcover, it being provided that “both domestic 
administration and foreign intercourse are under her 
(Korea’s) absolute management,” IKorea can direct just as 
she pleases all her internal and external affairs whatsoever, and 
the Chinese Government cannot restrict her. Who then 
ean avoid regarding Korea as completely independent? But 
notwithstanding this, China still calls her a tributaryt and 
Commodore Shufeldt has recognized this. What buta 
subordinate relation has he perceived in stipulating that “ the 
President of the United States of America recognizes the 
relation of Korea with China to imply the dependency of the 
former”? We cannot find any other interpretation. Does 
he not conceive that such a stipulation is likely to produce 
future effects very favourable to Cuina but very unfavourable 
to America ? In course of time, should trouble occur between 
Korea aud the United States, and the latter attempt to 
negotiate with the former through the Peking Government, 
China may, if she chooses, refuse to hear the remonstrance, 
saying that, although Korea is one of her dependencics, yet 
both domestic administration and foreign intercourse are under 
Korean control, and that therefore China cannot interfere. 
Ou the other hand, in case the adjustment should tend 
to China’s benefit that, country may promptly interfere be- 
tween the two others; and act just as she pleases, insisting 
that Korea, being tributary, is under obligation to obey 
the Middle Kingdom which has the right to control her, 


and that therefore no other country can meddle. In 
such a case, America, in virtue of Article I, would 
have no choice but to yield. Is this what America 


demands from Korea and China? Does not Mr, Shu- 


lely the King himsolf, having espoused the principles of the ‘{uldt atultify the general desire of his country in 
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making such a stipulation? We believe that Ame- 
rica, in her relations with Koren, cannot certainly desire to 
code such an abitrary advantage to China. Comparing the 
original copy of the treaty with an English translation, we 
notice that the word henceforth in Article I is omitted in 
the latter ; the clause referred to thus meaning that both the 
domestic administration and foreign intercourse of Korea 
have been and still are under her absolute management. 
The Chinese original makes the clause denote that 
these powers did not formerly appertain to her; but 
will thereafter devolve upon her. Was this discrepancy 
purposely made in order indirectly {o render our treaty with 
Korea valueless, and thus to hurt the honour of our country, 
on the ground that stipulations concluded with her before 
she had obtained such privileges, are null and void ? Japan 
must not conour in any such purpose. 


Notwithstanding, then, that Korea is termed a dependency 
of the Middle Kingdom, Article II. of the treaty runs 
thus:—“Iu the event of any wrong-doing on the part 
of the people of oue of the two countries, the fact shall 
be at once communicated to the Government con- 
cerned: either country shall mutually help the other to 
obtain redress; and the question shall be adjusted in such 
manner as may be best for both in accordance with mutual 
sentiments of friendship.” A similar article is provided in 
our treaty with America; but this is really a mere manifes- 
tation of amity. The so-called “ adjustment in such man- 
ner as may be best for both’? cannot always be attained in 
foreign relations, except through the intermediation of other 
friends, so that we may deem this a merely nominal clause. 
Therefore, in point of fact, the insertion or non-existence of 
this article ia of no real moment. But so long as it exists 
it must naturally have some effect upon the rights of the 
contracting nations. Beyond all doubt, independent America 
can, without the least difficulty, arrange things in such a 
manner “as is best for both” in go far as concerns Korea ; 
but does the latter stand in a position to be able to do the 
same in case her interests clash with those of America? We 
do not, for the present, refer to the difference between the 
relative power of nations, but siinply consider the question 
from the point of view of national situations. If Korea 
renlly occupies such a footing that she can do for America 
what the latter can do for her, then she must be a mighty 
independency, and not a dependency at all. Were Korea a 
tributary of China, then she could not stand in any such 
position. Now we see that in Commodore Shufeldt’s 
treaty Korea, notwithstanding her being described as a de- 
pendency of China in Article I., is described in Article 
II. as perfectly autonomous. Article III. reads:— 
“Diplomatic Agents of both countries may reside in the 
capitals of each other,” etc. This also plainly indicates 
that the mutual relations are on a standing of perfect 
equality. According to Article I., Korea is, as we have 
seen, a dependency of China, and so, although both 
domestic administration and foreign intercourse are under 
her absolute management, yet she is liable to be controlled, 
asa tributary, by China. Notwithstanding this, America, 
in sending a Diplomatic Agent to that dependency’s 
capital, and in having one of her own Diplomatic Agents 
residing at Washington, may, we fear, imagine her own 
honor impugned. To avoid this her only course would be 
to establish the autonomy of Korea, and then deal with her 
on an equal footing. Why, then, has Commodore Shufeldt’s 
treaty not been so designed? We cannot imagine, really, 
what his object has been. 


In regard to the Customs’ tariff, Article VI. of Cominodore 
Shufeldt’s treaty runs quite counter to America’s Oriental 
policy. That article prescribes that the import and export 
duties, Custom Houses, prevention of smuggling and other 
abuses, shall be controlled in conformity with regulations 
framed by the Korean Government, the same being duly 
communicated to the American authorities who will provide 
that their nationals comply with their terms and so 
forth. From the above it seems that, just as in our 
country at present, the Customs tariff, etc., framed by the 
Korean Government, cannot be enacted until after its 
items have been approved and announced by <Ameri- 
can officials. The tariff agreed upon provides that import 
duties on necessaries of life shall not exceed eleven per cent : 
on luxuries, such as foreign liquors, tobacco, clocks, ttc., 
thirty per cent: both ad valorem; and that the export and 
import duties on raw material shall not excced five per cent 
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ad valorem. Thus, the tariff added to this treaty 
and has been determined in precisely the same manner as the 
tariff in our treaties with foreign countries was determined. 
Should such a treaty be concluded with Korea by 
an envoy of any European uation, we should not feel it 
strange; but when this is done by Mr. Shufeldt, an Envoy 
of the United States, we cannot help expressing our doubts, 
Considering the general policy of America towards the Far 
East, we are convinced that, from the time when General Grant 
was President, the United States have inclined to accord to 
Oriental countries their independent rights and have exerted 
themselves to that end. Hayes and Garfield succeeded 
grant in turn and the present President is Mr. Arthur; 
but still there is no change of policy. In point of 
fact, America holds correct views. She has provisidnally 
promised that in the revision of our treaty the control of the 
tariff shall devolve upon our Government, and that she will 
not interfere withit. ‘This ig a maxim which the whole world 
now recognizes ; and go there is no reason why Mr. Shufeldt, 
American Envoy, should not know it. Were he aware of 
it, why did he not resolutely, and in the ordinary course of 
justice, recognize Korea’s right to regulate her own tariff ? 
Why did he follow the cunning example of European nations 
in taking advantage of the ignorance of Eastern countries 
of the customs of foreign commerce, and meddle with 
Korea's tariff rights? In the present day, when America 
has decided upon an equitable and just policy towards 
the Orient, and shows it in her dealings with our country, 
Commodore Shufeldt has adopted a completely contrary 
course in regard to Korea. This cannot fail to give rise 
to the suspicion that the policy of America is changeable: 
it sometimes progresses and sometimes retrogrades. But we 
eo that America has no notion of producing such au 
effect. 

Furthermore, the strangest part of this treaty is that not 
a single word is mentioned as to its duration. In concluding 
such a treaty it is proper to provide that it may, with the 
mutual consent of both countries, be revised, say, in five or 
ten yeara after it comes into operation, or that it may be 
renewed on the expiry of the full term. Nothing is said to 
that effect in Shufeldt’s treaty ; so that it seems as if Korea 
should be bound by this obligation for ever.* This is not 
just. 

Such being the purport of the treaty we imagine that, 
when it reaches America, President Arthur will not approve 
it; nor will the Senate, nor ex-President Grant, nor any of 
those Republicans who bestow any attention upon Oriental 
politics accede to it; inasmuch as it is a direct reversal of 
their attitude hitherto. On this point we may perhaps be 
mistaken ; but we have no hesitation in asserting that the 
treaty is imperfect. 
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IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Before Russet, Rosertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Monday, the 3rd of Fuly, 1882. 

ABBOTT Vv. COOK AND COOK v. ABBOTT. 


The defendant was summoned to show causo why he had 
not complicd with a decree of the Court ordering him to pay 
to the plaintiff the sum of $3,843.65. 


Mr. Lowder appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Till for 
the defendant. 

On the Court opening, 

Mr. Hill that he was there in precisely the same position 
as when the Court adjourned Jast, and that he must be 
content with a protest as before. He had hoped to be able 
to get the matter brought before the Supreme Court. There 
being nothivg further to be urged he must proceed with his 
protest here. He also wished to'ask whether the defendant's 
deposition of to-day would be taken down by the Court, or 
whether he (counsel) would have to do so, of a copy be sup- 
plied him. It was important to have the exact deposition. 

lis Honour said that the usual course was fur a witness 
to sign his deposition in the Court record book. 
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# The writer in this respect evidently ignores Article XTIL, 
which states :—‘'In the first iustance the provisions herein pre- 
scribed shall be complied with and carried out: and any conditions 
which are not herein provided shatl be arranyed after five years from 
date, when the officials and people of both countries are better able 
to understand each other’s language :”—T'ranslator, 
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At the suggestion of Mr. Lowder, the judgment summons 
was read to the defendant. 

Wis Honour, addressing the defendant, explained to him 
that he must clearly understand that he was to be examined 
on oath as to his ability to pay; whether ‘he had done away 
with any property or documents; the circumstances under 
which he*had contracted the debt ; his ability to find security 
for his appearance if the case were adjourned, and that he was 
even also liable to a term of forty days’ imprisonment. 

Henry Cook, sworn, stated:—I was 46 years old last 
April. I have lived in Japan for twenty-two years and 
have always been known by the name of Cook. Myr. Carroll 
is my brother, I am not aware of his name ever being 
Cook. My father’s name was William Carroll. I never 
knew myself by any other name than Henry Cook. It never 
struck me to ask why. ‘The two Carrolls here are both 
younger than myself. I cannot say how old I was when I 
Jeft home. I lost a Bible with the register, in a ship that 
foundered. Before I left home, I remember these two 
Carrolls, Anthony and John, being in my father’s house, 
which was in Newport, Mon. I was born in Ireland, but 
do not know where; I left when Iwas young. My parents’ 
mame was Carroll. During the time I have been here, I 
have been both well off and without anything. I have no 
money now and no property in Yokohama. I am 
now working for a monthly salary for Jolin Carroll—for $150 
per month. Ihave to spend all thia to mako both ends 


meet, on account of my family. Iam a shipwright. I was 
worth a considerable sum of money ten years ago. [ have 


lost large amounts on different occasions in shipping. The 
contract of employment with Mr, John Carroll is about 
June, 1880. I can’t say exactly. I had lost my money 
and property then, This litigation has cost me considerably. 
I did not pay the expenses incurred from my salary. I 
received money for my property in 1878 and 1879. It waa 
bétween $800 and S900. There were two amounts after 
due tome. Icould not say when they became due, without 
seeing the deeds. I have no other memoranda of this. 
These amounts have been paid to me, I could not tell the 
exact amount of them. It must have been between $1,000 
or $5,000. I could not anyhow remember when the last 
was paid. I cannot say if it was paid since this litigation. 

By the Courts :-—No costs have been paid out of the last 
installment. 

On Mr. Hill reading his note of the reply, it differed from 
the notes taken by the Court. Mr. Lowder rising to ask whe- 
ther the whole or part of the costs were meant, Mr. Hill 
protested against any suggestions being made by him. 

Mr. Lowder contended that Mr. Hill appeared to have a 
wrong view of his (Mr. Lowder’s) position, and that he had 
perfect right to intervene as defendant’s counsel, if necessary. 
He quoted County Court Practice to prove that in the 
hearing of a judgment summons witness2s are examined in the 
same way as in the trial of an action. Mr. Hill was endea- 
vouring to entrap his client. 

Mr. Hill said that he thought such an expression was 
unworthy of Mr. Lowder. Such was not his intention in 
any way. Mr. Cook was not merely a witness, for the rules 
drew a distinction between a witness and a man in Mr. 
Cook’s position. 

Mr. Lowder maintained his point: as soon as Mr, Cook 
was called as a witness he became, a witness and as 
such wasentitled to his counsel’s protection. ‘The rule of 
the Court contained nothing saying that he was not to be 
examined by his counsel. After further aguinents had been 
adduced, His Honour ruled that Mr. Lowder had a right to 
appear here and conduct the proceedings on hiz client’s behalf 
as in an ordinary action. In support of the agument Counsel 
ulso quoted the Debtors’ Act. 

Examination continued :—To the best of my knowledge, 
the expenses of thie litigation have been paid out of the first 
payments, and nothing of it out of the second installment, 
but L owe considerably to Mr. Lowder. I ean get par- 
ticulars of the amounts and times of these payments. I do 
not recollect the date, in May 1580, when Lreceived a letter 
from Mr. Abbott, stating that he was on his way to Yoko- 
hama to proceed against me. [The letter was produced, and 
read by Mr. Hill] 1 have no recolleetion of the circum. 
stances connected with its receipt; but I do remember 
receiving it. I really cannot say whether I transferred my 
;property before or after receiving it. I will go so far as 
to say that the receipt of the letter had not the slightest 
effecb on my transferring my property. 
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Mr. Hill said he would now like to ask if the registry of 
the transfer of property kept in the Court could be produced. 

Mr. Lowder pointed out that, though he had no objection 
to the book being produced, a book was not evidence, and 
that ifa point was raised as to the dates of the letter and the 
transfer, he should certainly call for the officer who made the 
entry. By order of the Court Mr. Kuchler produced the 
Registry, referring to the transfer of lots 115 and 120. 

Mr. Lowder asked to sce the book before anything was 
read from it. He was entitled to see any such document, 
before it was put into Court. 

This being granted, Mr. Lowder read, to himself, the entry 
and objected to its being produced unless Mr. Enslie, who had 
signed the entries, appenred to testify to them. 

Mr. Enslie being absent, the case was adjourned till 
Wednesday the 5th inst. at 9.30 a.m. 

Mr. Hill applied for costs, and security for the re- 
appearauce of the witness on the adjourned summons, 

Mr. Lowder said that his client had given every answer 
required from him. He had always appeared before, and 
had given no cause why security should be asked from 
him. He (Mr. Lowder) would promise that he should ap- 
pear when required. 

cere, 


Wednesday, Fuly 5th, 1882, 


In this case, which came before the Court last Monday, 
the question arose as to fees to summon witnesses. Mr. Hill 
applied last week for subpoenas to issue for the attendance 
of Mr. Carroll and Mr. Walker; but the summonses had not 
been issued, His Honour now decided that although Mr. 
Abbott is a plaintiff sueing im forma pauperis, he must pay 
the fees for the issue of summonses for the attendance of any 
witnesses he may desire to call. 

Mr. Cook, examined by Mr. Hill, produced a statement 
of the amounts received on account of the lands from Mr. 
Jolin Carroll, amounting to $15,000. The document, wit- 
ness said, had been made out by Mr. Walker, and the two 
promissory notes referred to in it were paid on the dates named 
therein. These amounts had been used by witness for his 
own purposes. 

Mr. Hill said he wished to put in a portion of this docu. 
ment as evidence, and tore the statement in two for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Lowder objected to the mutilated document being 
put iv, and said that the whole or none aé all should be put 
in by Mr. Hill ; and in this His Honour concurred. 

Mr. Cook, examined by Mr. Hill as to the way in which 
he disposed of the sum of $2,500 mentioned in the statec- 
ment, said he had squandered it. Hedid not know how the 
money went, but he had losses. He had an_ interest 
in a fishing-vessel in 1880, but disposed of it to Captain 
Pearce. He hada half share, and Captain Isaacs owned 
the other half. His brother also had an interest in the 
vessel, which witness sold to him about five years ago. 

Mr, Hill asked how witness made out the ownership, when 
there were three owners at one time, two of whom owned 
each a half share, and witness stated that one of the owners 
gave up his interest in the ship on account of losses. Wit- 
ness ultimately became sole owner of the vessel, but she sub- 
sequently became partly owned by Captains Pearce and Isaacs. 
Witness had no interest in the vessel after selling his share to 
Pearce, but Carroll remained one of the owners. The trans- 
fer to Pearce took place in the early part of 1S80, but witness 
did not remember what was paid. Witness knew nothing 
about the sale or shipment of a certain number of skins. 
He had been employed since 1880 at a salary as manager, 
but held no power of attorney. There was a written agree- 
ment in existence of the transfer of the business. An adver- 
tisement was drawn up announcing the change in the busi- 
ness, but was not Inserted in any paper in consequence of 
legal advice received. The papers were drawn up by Mr, 
Ieuslie, and were duly executed by him as a legal adviser. 
Witness had no peeuniary interest in the business he ma- 
naged, and had none since 1880, but had the power to 


make contracts, and had done so, signing his own 
name. Ie had also reeeived several amounts of money 


ou contracts, signing the receipts “H. Cook.” It was 
generally known that the firm earricd on as “11. Cook” 
was that of Carroll & Co. There was no secret reason 
fur retaining the name of the firm after he had taken 
the position as manager, and the heavy losses witness 
had sustained had not been paid out of the sums mentioned 
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in the statement. Witness was aware that judgment was 
given against him for a sum of 33,900, and that it dated 
back to July 26th, 1881, but he had not the means to pay that 
amount or any part of it. In cases where contracts were 
entered into, witness had informed the parties of his position 
as manager, but had nothing to do with the agents of the 
owners in the case of the repairs to the ship Cr/urnun; the 
business was done with the captain, who paid the account 
in bank bills, and Messrs, Wilkin & Robison made no pay- 
ments, 59 far as he could recollect, on account of the repairs 
to the Ci/urnum, and the amounts paid by thezcaptain to 
witness were handed over to Mr. Carroll, Thu first install- 
ment was piid at No. 115. 

At this stage, Mr. Lowder objected to the continuation of 
the questions put in the cross-examination of Mr. Cook by 
Mr. FIill, as not relevant to the point at issue. 

Mr. Hill replied that hy distinctly put it that the arran- 
gement by which Mr. Cook becaine manager to Mr. Carroll 
was for a fraudulent purpose, aud his questions were relevant. 

His Honour allowed the questions to be put, 

Mr, Lill continuing his examination, witness satd when 
he received the payment of a sum in bank notes from the 
captain of the Créarawa he locked it up but ultimately 
handed it over to Mir, Carroll, who kept what books existed in 
the establishinent, All the money on account of the repairs 
to the Ciluraum was paid by the captain. The first cheque 
was endorsed by witness, but he had no recollection as to the 
second one. Witness remembered receiving a letter referring 
to the wreck of the Parmenisa, but could not reco!lect the 
precise date. He was almost positive that if was in June, 
1850, and not Jannary of that year, that the transfer of 
the two lots of land, 115 and 120, was inade. 

Mr. Hill here put a question to the witness with regard 
to his early life, which was objected to by Mr. Lowder, but 
His ILonour allowed the question. 

In answer to Mr. Hill, witness said he did net recollect 
being bound apprentice a3 a shipwright to Carroll, but. re- 
meinbered going to sea as a carpenter when about 17 years 
of age, at which time he took the naine of Cook. 

His ILonour, referring to the last installment of $2,500, 
asked the witness how he disposed of this large sum. [le 
said it had gone in gambling and drinking. 

The Court then adjourned till two o’cluck. On restuning, 

His Honour asked Mr, Hill if he wished at this stage to 
call Mr. Enslie, as he had proposed. 


Mr. Hill said he had not done with Mr. Cook yet, and 
after some conversation referring to the examination of the 
Witnesses to be summoned, Mr. Cook’s examination was 
continued, 

The witness said that the items in the statement produced 
before the Court were taken from a book belonging to Mr. 
Carroll, and that the items contained therein were correct to 
the best of his belief, but he had kept no regular accounts. 
It was only a short time ayo that the errorin the date of the 
document was corrected at the Consulate—some time this 
year—but he only had to sign the document, which Mr, 
Carroll took away with him. The reason the firm’s name 
was not changed at the time of transferring the business was 
that the change ofname might operate injuriously. This course 
was taken in accordance with Ileal advice. ‘The reason for 
coming to the Consulate to sign the document referred to was 
through being told of an error, but by whom witness did 
not recollect. It was Mr. Enslie who advised him in regard 
to the transfer of the property, but he did not recollect 
whether he paid for the advice or not, 

llis Honour asked Mr. Ifill if he would now eall Mr, 
Enslie, Mr. Hill replying that he would, although he had 
yet some more questions to ask Mr. Cook. Referring to the 
memorandum which had been torn by Mr. Hill, Uis Honour 
said he would require that the document, if put in as evi- 
dence, be put in in its entirely, and not in part only. 

Mr. dushie, examined by Mr. Hill, said he produced the 
Jand register. Phe entvies referred to with regard to lots 
115 and 120 were in his handwriting, and the practice was 
tou make the cutries from the deeds, there being one deed 
for the (ransfer of the property and oue for the goodwill in 
this case. Attached to the entry was a statutory declaration 
made by Mur. Cook before witness in regard to the error in 
the date of one ef the documents. ‘Uhe draft was submitted 
to witness for his epinion, but he expressed no view of its 
legal valuc, stating only that he thought it conveyed Mr. 
Cook's intention in regard to the error of date. Witness 
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had reason to believe that the document was not registered 
on the 14th of January, and thought that the mistake was 
due to some clerical error and that the date was the 14th of 
June, 1880, as appeared at tho foot of the deed of transfer. 

Mr, Eenslie, examined by Mr. Lowder, said that, assuming the 
error to be in existence, it would have been made by the Re- 
gistrar. Either Cook or Carroll made the requisition for the 
entry of the transfer, but witness did not remember which. 
The Register of the transfers of land is not open to the pub- 
lic, but information is supplied from the records if sufficient 
cause is shown for the inquiry. The recollection of the cir- 
cumstance came back to witness, who said he now remem- 
bered that it was with Carroll he had the conversation with 
reference to thes entry of the transfer. There are fees for 
the examination of the Register and for the making of a 
statutory declaration. 

After some discussion as to an adjournment, i¢ was 
decided to call Mr. White as a witness, and Mr. Cook’s 
evidence having been read over to him and signed, Mr, 
White was sworn and examined by Mr. Hill. Witness 
said he had, as an old friend of Mr. Cook’s, advised. bim 
upon the transfer of his property, and although he could 
not recollect the precise terms of the conversation, he re- 
membered having advised him to adopt the course be had 
taken as the best thing to be done umer the circumstances. 
Witness meant by “the circumstances” the embarrassments 
of Mr. Cook. The difficulties were an element in the 
transfer, and witness advised Mr. Cook to consult Mr. 
Enslic. With regard to the entry in the book, the date 
must be a clerical error in his opinion. The declaration 
attached to the entry in the book, witness had seen before. 
He had seen it in his office, and was shown it by either 
Mr. Cook or his brother. He knew the handwriting; it 
was Mr. Walker’s. Witness did not advise Mr. Walker 
as to drawing up the declaration, nor Mr. Carroll or Mr, 
Cook as to making the correction in the date. There was 
no inventory, so far as he knew, of the stock transferred 
to Mr. Carroll, nor could he give a valuation of the same. 

Examined by Mr. Lowder, witness stated that there was 
notruth in the statement that he had conspired with Cook to 
make a fraudulent transfer of the property to Carroll. The 
letter from Amoy, dated the 30th May, witnoss had scen 
before, but did not recollect whether it was received before 
the Lith of June; he certainly did not see it before that 
date. Witness could give no reason for his belief that tho 
difficulties were an element in the transfer of the land, but 
thought this may have been go. 

His Honour read over the evidence given by Mr, Cook, 
and the Court adjourned till this day at two o'clock. 





Thursday, 6th, Fuly. 1882. 


This cross action, which was adjourned from the previous 
day, waa resumed yesterday, shortly after two o’clock. 


John Carroll, examined by Mr. Hill, said be believed be 
was 2 brother to Mr. Cook, but had no recollection of him 
as a boy. 

Witness hero produced the deed of transfer of lots 115 and 
120, which was read. by Mr, Hill and put in by him as 
evidence in the ease. 

Examination resumed. Witness said he did not advertise 
the transfer of the business on account of receiving Mr. 
Enslic’s advice and becausc the business might suffer through 
doing so, although he had drawn up an advertisement with the 
intention of publishing it. It was generally well kuown that 
the business had changed hands, but nothing special was 
done to make it known. ‘I'he sum $9,110 was advanced in 
cash on the property, and the securities consisted of reeeipts 
as the various sums were advanced. ‘These securities were 
not registered, and they were destroyed when possession of 
the property was obtained. ‘The reason that the last item 
of $890 was not entered in the book was because that sum 
was not paid till the conveyance was executed and pos- 
session of the property acquired, and of his being busy at the 
time ; but a receipt for it was given. All the receipts were 
destroyed after the making of the indenture, and Mr. Cook 
was present at the time. The item referred to as the last 
cash payment, S90, was paid at No. 115. 

Those portions of the deed of trausfer of the goodwill 
which had an immediate bearing on the case having been 
read by the Clerk uf the Court, the remainder was taken as 
read, 
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Examination resumed.—The declaration attached to the 
deed was executed, witness believed, by Mr. Enslie, on ac- 
count of an error which had been made in the document, 
and which had been pointed out by Mr. Lowder. The 
payment for the property took place in 1878 and 1879, 
and was $4,500. ‘The only promissory notes given to 
Cook were two, each for $2,500. Tho $2,000 referred to 
in the indenture were advanced as part and parcel of 
the money paid for the property, and a receipt was given 
for that amount similar to the previous receipts for 
other advances. It was in consequence of a_ valuation 
made by Mr. Walker that the sums which appear in the two 
deeds are divided as they there appear. Witness could not 
remember how the price paid for the property was arrived 
at, nor had he kept any regular books beyond a cash-book. 
Cook was paid $150 per month, but had no agreement with 
witness and was liable to be discharged at any time. Wit- 
ness paid the advances to Cook in notes, and frequently kept 
large sums of money in his house, Cook was ao steady man 
so far as he knew—at least he attended to business. Wit- 
ness and Cook did not live together,-and knew nothing of 
Cook’s private affairs. Cook came wich witness to the 
Consulate when the declaration was executed. 

Witness, examined by Mr. Lowder, said he knew nothing 
whatever about Mr. Abbott at the time the negotiations 
were being carried on with Cook. 

William Walker, examined by Mr. Hill, said he had been 
employed by Mr. Carroll to make the declaration attached 
to the deed, and that document was in his writing and was 
his composition. He had been employed also in making out 
bills, and made the inventory and valuation at the time of trans- 
fer. Witness knew nothing about the payments, and was not 
present at the consultations of the parties. Both parties 
signed “ H. Cook,” and their writing was very similar. 

Examined by Mr. Lowder, witness said he was not en- 
joined to any secrecy in connexion with the transfer of the 
business. 

Mr. Hill now said he wished to address a few words to 
the Court-as to what was to be done in certain circum- 
stances. It was never his intention that Mr. Cook should 
be sent to prison, and the applications he had mado at the 
adjournment of the case were mercly in relation to securing 
the attendance of Mr. Cook at the next hearing. But he 
wished now to intimate that he should ask His Honour to 
make an order on the monthly wages of Cook—say of $100, 
or even more if His Honour could see his way—in order to 
liquidate this claim. 

Mr. Lowder snid he would have very little to say in reply, 
but protested that the course indicated by Mr. Hill was 
one that could not he taken on a judgment summons. 

After sone discussion, the case was adjourned till Tues- 
day next at ten o’cleck. 


Before Russert Rovertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Thursday, Fuly 6th, 1882. 
Pass v. ABBoTT—$600. 


In this suit the plaintiff sought to recover on petition the 
sum of $600 on a promissory note obtained from the defend- 
ant for services rendered in making up and balancing the 
accounts of the British bark Parmenio. 

Mr. M. Kirkwood appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. G. 
W. Hill for the defendant. 

Mr. Hill was sworn and gave evidence at some length (he 
having been Mr. Abbott’s counsel in an action to recover a 
sum of money in regard to the Parmenio) in which he stated 
what had transpired within his own knowledge in connection 
with the promissory note. 

From the evidence of the defendant, it appeared that he 
arranged with Mr. Pass in October, 1850, or about that 
time, to do certain work on the accounts of the Parmenio, 
The work was completed early in the following January, but 
no amount had been fixed at that time as remuneration. 
Tho promissory note was brought to defendant by Mr. Pass, 
who said he wanted his (witness's) signature to it in order 
that it might be presented with the costs in the suit for 
taxation. ‘The understanding with Mr. Pass was that the 
amount to be paid him was to be dependent upon his (de- 
fendant’s) success in the action referred to: in fact that if the 
defendant gained his case, Mr. Pass was to be paid liberally, 
and the $30 paid Mr. Pass at Christmas was on account of 
the work done, Witness had recovered a verdict, but no- 
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thing more substantial, in the action referred to, and in which 
Mr. Hill was counsel, and the sole object of his giving the 
note was to facilitate the operation of taxation. Only after 
Mr. Pass had obtained the defendant’s signature did he 
announce that he had taken Counsel’s opinion on the course 
he was then adopting. 

Mr. Kirkwood said he thought he need not address His 
Honour in order to meet the charge made against his client, as 
no evidence had been produced which would make that course 
necessary, and after quoting several cases from the Law 
Reports and “ Byles on Bills” the learned Counsel said the 
onus of proving fraud or want of consideration laid entirely 
with the other side. 

Mr. Hill replied, holding that the authorities quoted by 
Mr. Kirkwood did not bear upon the case. 

Mr, Pass was then sworn, and, examined by Mr. Kirkwood, 
said that he did not, as alleged by Mr. Abbott, tell him that 
the object of bringing the promissory note was to facilitate 
the taxing operation, but that he did say that he (witness) 
had had legal advice on tho course he was pursuing, and that, 
too, before Mr. Abbott signed the note. No alteration or 
addition whatever had been made to the document. 

Examined by Mr. Hill, the plaintiff said $600 was the 
sum agreed upon and consented to after the work had been 
dove both by Mr. Abbott and his legal adviser. The work 
was completed early in January, and in the following Sep- 
tember the bill was sent in according to request. The reason 
witness obtained defendant's signature to the promissory 
note was because ho found the bill was being taxed, which 
would have the effect, if he did not protect himself, of re. 
ducing the amount he would have received for his work. 

Mr. Kirkwood, at the close of the case, applied for interest 
on the note from the time of demaud, and costs. 

Judgment reserved. 


Before Russett Ropertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Friday, ‘Fuly 7th, 1882. 
C. Stoos v. P. Hopnert. 


The following jury was empannelled in this case, which 
was for the recovery of a sum of $240, alleged to be due for 
services rendered on a seal-hunting expedition :—Messrs. 
J. P. Reid, J. Martin, sen., W. B. Thompson, C. F. Hooper, 
aud S. Cope. 

The parties to the suit were not represented by Counsel, 
and His Honour explained to the Jury the nature of the 
case. 

Jolin Sloos, the plaintiff, said he was a native of Holland. 
A contract was made with Captain Hodnett in which it was 
agreed that he should go on a sealing expedition, the terms 
of which were admitted by the defendant. The voyage was 
prosecuted, Hodnett saying he knew where there were 
thousands of seals. After visiting two islands, a course was 
laid for the Amoor River, up which the vessel proceeded till 
fresh water was reached. Witness objected to this, as no 
seals were found, and another island was then visited. Here 
a quantity of skins were offered by Captain Blair, but not 
accepted. Another move was now made, but. the defendant 
sold the boat, and the Japanese in his employ persuaded 
Hodnett to turn back, which he did. During the expedition 
Captain Hodnett sent plaintiff on shore to shoot ducks, as 
they were short of provisions, and in his absence he obtained 
a lot of sable skins, some of which ho showed witness. It 
afterwards transpired that the defendant’s object was survey- 
ing. 

Examined by defendant, plaintiff said the agreement be- 
tween them was that the latter was to receive one-twelfth of 
the result of the seal catch. He believed defendant had more 
interest in surveying the Amoor River than in seal catching. 
Witness knew nothing about asking some Russians where 
seals were to be captured. When the sable skins were 
bought he saw some of them—perhaps three. It was true a 
course was taken from the Amoor to a place where seals 
were to be found. The Japanese did come aft and advise a 
a return, saying it was the wrong time of the year for seal 
hunting. Witness denied being drunk on shore for three days, 
but admitted having taken a glass. He did not remember 
begging defendant to take him on this expedition as he had 
nothing todo. One the 7th of October witness left the 
vessel and walked overland, and on the 5th of May the letter 
making an application for # settlement was sent, but 
plaintiff had made several other attempts to obtain payment 
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from defendant, but without effect, he always pleading 
poverty. The letter dated Sth of May was in witness's 
handwriting, and he could not say whether he or defen- 
dant sustained most loss in the expedition. 

The jury desired to be informed by the plaintiff how he 
made up his claim for the $240, : 

Plaintiff said if Captain Hodnett had pursued senl-catch- 
ing instead of selling his boat, he would have been successful, 
nus were other schooners, and that the amount ho claimed 
was one-twelfth of a good average catch. 

Plaintiff asked what money he had already received, 
said he had been paid cight yen in advance, his family 70 
yen per month in his absenee, and a further sum of two yen 
he got when he left the ship to walk overland to Yokohama. 

David McKenzie, examined by plaintiff, said he remember- 
ed sending for him to go on a seal-hunting expedition at the 
request of Captain Hodnett. 

Examined by defendant, witness said he could not say 
whether plaintiff was employed at the time or not. 

Captain Hodnett then gave evidence to the effect that 
the plaintiff came to him about the 18th of July for.’em- 
ployment, and witness cogaged him under the contract put 
in and admitted. Witness did all he could to obtain seals, 
and left the Amoor River for an island where he met Cap- 
tain Blair, who directed him to a place where seals were to 
be found, but the Japanese refused to go there and sent wit- 
ness & message to that effect, which was brought by plain- 
1iff himself. After calling at another place, where plaintiff 
kept him waiting three days on shore drunk, witness went on 
shore and took plaintiffofl, and he thanked witness for his kind- 
ness, After arriving at the next port, plaintiff, wishing to go to 
Yokohama, was provided with a horse for the journey. This 
was in October, and defendant never received any intimation 
that he was indebted to plaintiff till the letter was written 
dated Sth of May following. A Japanese boatswain and a 
Portuguese were on the same terms as plaintiff. Witness 
considered plaintiff indebted to him. 


Examined by plaintiff, Captain Hodnett said he was not 
offered any seals skins by Captain Blair. Witness admitted 
the report published in the papers, save a clerical error. The 
reason no scals were got was because witness was warned off 
one island, and the Japanese had refused to go any further 
at that time of year. 

A Japanese, named Asugawa Chinoske, was called by 
defendant, and said he was on the expedition referred to and 
that they went toa Russian island looking for seals but found 
none. ‘They went to another island where there was a guard- 
shin, and the people on that vessel said no hunting was al- 
lowed there by strangers. The Japanese crew did refuse to 
go any further, and the vessel came back. They also put 
into a place for water, and at that port the plaintiff went 
on shore, obtained a quantity of liquor, became very violent, 
caused a deal of squabbling, and was the means of detaining 
the vessel three days. The defendant purchased a horse for 
plaintiff to ride overland to Yokohama. There was a Japa- 
nese boatswain on the vessel, on the same terme as plaintiff, 
and he got nothing. DPJaintiff was well treated on board 
in all respects. Witness was not in defendant’s employment 
at the present time. 

H. Cook, examined by defendant, said be had fitted out 
many vessels on seal-hunting expeditions, and the loweat 
eatch he knew of was a single skin. Last season the highest 
take was valued at 513,000, and the lowest was about 
$5,000. Witness never heard ofa claim such as that made 
by the plaintiff. 

_ Examined by plaintiff, witness said the season commenced 

about April, both for otters and seals. Ile did remember 
Captain Snow making two good catches in one season, but 
did not know where the seals were captured. Last season 
was a good one—al] made money. 

Examined by defendant, Mr. Cook said he knew of one 
schooner which did not have a paying catch. 

A. Clarke, called by Captain Hodnett, said he saw the hold 
of the Lephyr, which wasempty, but Captain Llodnett show- 
ed him one skin which he said he purehased from a Lius- 
sian on the Amvor. The skin was probably worth <4. 

Captain Hodnett, addressing the jury, said he agreed with 
the plaintifito take him on a twelfth share, and as he got 
nothing himself there could be nothing for the plaintiff. 
Asa matter of fact if anv rettlement was to be made be- 
tween himself and plaintul it was that the latter should pay 
his ehare of the expen-ca of the trip. 
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His Honour went through the evidence, remarking that 
the wituess Clarke had given proof that the object of the 
visit of the Zephyr was to take seals on the Amoor from 
the information obtained from a German Captain, it having 
been distinctly stated by the plaintiff that the object of 
the visit to the Amoor was fur the purpose of surveying. It 
was a case, His Honour said, in which he might go over a 
deal of ground, but he thought that unnecessary as the 
evidence was pretty clear. 

: The jury, without retiring, returned a verdict for defen- 
ant. 

On the application by defendant for costs, His Honour 
allowed the sum of $15. 
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For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, JUNE 30rH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometcr. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
represents velocity of wind. 
Ree re es percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 15.0 miles per hour on Friday at 3 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30015 
inches on Thursday at 11 p.m, and the lowest was 29°718 inches 
on Sunday at 6 p.m. ° 

The highest temperature for the week was $3.7 on Sunday and 
the lowest was 62.2 on Saturday and Sunday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of Jast year were $2.9 and 
60.3 respectively. | 

The total amount of rain for the week was .797 inches against 
1.13+ inches for the corresponding weck of last year. 
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~~ TIME-GUR. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of the 





| Measageries- Maritimes steamers, at noon, 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By Mr. J. RUSSELL. 
(From the Glasgow Herald.) 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
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SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JULY Ist, 
By Mr. L. Hour. 





White: Black. 
1.—Q. to Kt. 8, 1,—Any move. 
2.—Mate. 
Correct answer received from Tesa. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


J yd 2, British steamer Critic, W. R. Lord, 1,700, from New York 
erosene Oil, to Order. 

July 2, Japanese steamer J'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, from Niiga- 
ta, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 2, French man-of-war, Villars, Captain Dewatre, 2,600 tons, 
15-guns, 650 H.P., from Nagasaki. : 

July 2, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1.017, from London 
vidi Hongkong, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

July 3, British steamer Bangalore, J. P. Hassell, 1,309, from Hong- 
kong vii Nagasaki and Hiogo, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 
July 3, Japanese steamer J'ayanoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 

Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
J ay 3, American steamer City of Peking, 
ongkong, Mails and General, to P. M. Co, 
July 4, British steam-yacht Marchesa, Rose, 176, from Singapore, 
Ballast, to Findlay, Richardson & Co. 
July 4, Japanese steamer Nagoya Alaru, Walker, 1,914, 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 5, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Thomson, 524, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 5, Japanese steamer Aokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, from 
akodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 5, Japanese steamer Vakasago Maru, Young, 1,230, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 5, British steamer Radnorshire, Davis, 1,201, from London vii 
Hongkong, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
July 6, French steamer Janais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co, 
July 6, British: steamer Coptic, W. H. Kidley, 2,787, from San 
Francisco, Mails and General, to O & O. Co, 
J oy 6, a steamer J'agonoura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
okkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 6, Japanese barque Awajishima Maru, Creighton, 572, from 
agasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong, via Nagasaki 
and Hiogo :—From Hongkong: Mrs. Chalk, uktven and ne emer 
Messrs. A. M. Essabhoy, and Massabhoy iu cabin; and 5 Chinese 
in steerage. From Nagasaki: Mrs. FE. Pye, Miss Gower, Revd. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Long. 2 children and nurse, and Miss Russell in 
cabin. From Hiogo: 1 Chinese and 9 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Commodore Schufeldt, U.S. N . Miss Schufeldt, Me and in. G. W, 
Aston and Servant, Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. Klem- 
wachts, Revd. D. C. Greene, Dr. Christianson, Revd. H. Loomis, 
Messrs. W. L. Merriman, Travers, Reimers, Bing, Conort, Kiyooki, 
Bokuoka, Monwaki, Hojoo, and Awenhara in cabin ; and 4 Euro- 
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peans, 6 Chinese and 100 Japanese in steerage. For Liverpool : Mr, 
Alfred Krauss in cabin. e 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from Hongkong :—For 
Yokehama: Mrs. Thornton in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. 
For San Francisco:—Mrs. F. E. Faster, 2 children and servant, 
Mrs. Lone, Dr. Azevedo, Hakwony, wife and scrvant in cabin ; 
and 1,070 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shariv Maru from Hakodate :—Mr. Farono 
Hasabura in cabin; and 70 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru from Hakodate :-—Mr. G. 
J. Mansbridge in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer 7vkasago Maru, from Kobe :—Ten in cabin ; 
and 324 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Radzorshive from Hongkong :—Miss Kate 
Silvester, Messrs. Schrumph and John Stuart in cabin. 

Per French steamer Tunais from Hongkong :—Messrs. G. Guise 
sani, W. A. Oram, Jayaet Jaques, Jan, Aretide, Beymer, P. Re- 
nest, and Launey in cabin. 

Per British steamer Coptic from San Franciseo.—For Yokohama : 
Mr. L. L. Fobes, Mr. Edward Greey, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Hurtt 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Herman Meynen in cabin; and 209 
Chinese in steerage. 


OUT WAR D'S. 


Juyl 1, Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, Clarke, 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
July 1, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Young, 1,230, for 

Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
July 1, Japanese barque Kiinokuni Maru, MacFarlane, 960, for~ 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M, B. Co. ; 
July 2, French steamer Volga, (Guirand, 1,502, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Frigate Jon Duke, Captain R. E. Tracey, 6,034 
tons, 14-guns, 4,268 H.P., for Hakokate. 

July 2, H. B. M.'s Sloop, Aldatross, Captain Errington, 306 tons, 
4-guns, 838 H.P., for Hakodate. , 

July 2, H. B. M.'s Corvette Curagoa, Captain S, Long, 2,380 tons, 
14-guns, 2,300 H.P., for Hakodate, 

July 2, H. B. M,’s Gunboat Foxhound, Captain J, M, MeQuhae, 

470 tons, 4-guns, 360 H.P., for Takodate. : 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Corvette Encounter, Captain Geo. Robinson, 
1,970 tons, 14-guns, 2,127 H.P., for Hakodate, 

July 2, H. B. M.'s Gunboat Kestrel, Capt. Lang, 
$35 H.P., for Hakodate. - 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Corvette Clrepatra, Captain Charles J, Vidal, 
2,383 tons, 2,300 H.P., for Llakodate. . 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Sloop Daring, Captain F, J. J. Elliot, 940 tons, 
4-guns, 920 11.P., for Hakodate. 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Swi/t, Collins, 756 tons, 5-guns, 870 
H.P., for Hakodate. 

July 2, H. B. M.’s Ganboat Magpie, Capt. Carpenter, 805 tons, 
3-guns, 857 H.P., for Hakodate. 

July 3, H.B.M.’s Corvette Comua, J, W. East, 2,383 tons, 14-guns, 
2,300 H.P., for Pacific. 

July 3, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, Frahm, 852, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B, Co. 

July 5, Japanese steamer Aivshin Maru, Thomas, 690, for 

Nobiru, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 5, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Connor, 1,917, for Shang 

hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. LB, Co. 

July 5, Japanese steamer J'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Hako- 

date, Mails and Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 6, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, for San 

Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

July 6, American barque Wildwood, Sawyer, 1,099, for San Fran- 

cisco, Tea and General, despatched by Frazar & Co. 

July 7, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1,017, for Havre and 

Hamburg vid Kobe, General, despatched by Simon, Evers & Co. 

July 7, Japanese steamer Akilsushima Maru, Frahm, 1,146, for 

Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 7, Russian Frigate Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Gierse, 4,500 

tons, 18-guns, for a cruise. 

July 24, British steamer Coptic, W. H., Kidley, 2,787, for Hongkong, 

Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

July 8, British steamer .\/onarch, Thompson, 1,522, for Nagasaki, 

Ballast, despatched by Illies & Co. 

July 8, British steamer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, for Hongkong 

ga and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 
. Co. 






















558, for 


610 tons, ‘4-guns, 


PASSENGERS. | 


Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong: 
Seymour, Mr. and Mrs, H, Houghton, Miss . 
Moore and 8. Sanada. 

Per Japanese steamer @enkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Doyle and 2 children, Miss Douglass, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wooyesuyi and 2 children, Miss Woota, Messrs. Hawes, Kenney, 
F.S. Jacobs, H. C. Nielsen, Hasusie, A. Melrote, M. Marians, He- 
rbberg, Osaki, Hiyashi, Furuya, Ogi, Ikeda, IF, de Rijki, Kanda, 
and Sugita in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Pcking for San Francisco :—For 
Liverpool : Lient. Henry J. Martin, Messrs. G. W. Hawks, B. M. 
Baumann, and A. Krauss in cabin. For Chicago: Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor in cabin. For Paris: Mr. B. Garnier in cabin. For New 
York: Mrs. Dr. Skelsey in cabin. For Boston: Mrs, N. C. Millet 
in cabin. For San Francisco: Mrs. A. Langfeldt and servant 
Messrs. John Doyle, J. Slyman, J. Cool, Mrs, Foster, two children 
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and servant, Mrs. Love, and Dr. Azevedo in cabin; and 1070 Chi- 
nese in stcerage. 


e F 
Per British steamer Bangalore for Hongkong vifi Hiogo and Naga- 
saki -—Tho How. J. Russell Young U.S. Minister to Peking Mra. 
Young, the Revd Mr. Green and servant, Captain Donglas Messrs 
Moir, Bergholz, H. Geslien, Fisher and Lo Yum Chee and child in 
cabin 7 Chineso and 15 Japanese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France...) wee ve 





814 bales. 


sy pp EOMGOD cee cee nee cee wee tee BD *="» 
Total ... ... .. ... 864 bales. 


Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong vid Nagasaki and 
Hiogo :— 


Merchandise... 6.0... 0 6. eee wee ae 52 pkgs. 
Tea... Eten dak. eke Kee - the. “aaa dan! Dy SOS oss 
Sagar: ccs see ses, ave “see as. see 7,410 =, 
Sundries jas, aes ae . 2,467 ,, 





Total... 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru 


..- 11,787 pkgs. 
from Shanghai and ports :— 
$13,000.00 


Per Japanese steamer Cenkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 








Treasure ... $1,100.00 
Per American steamer City of Peking for San Francisco :— 
TEA: 

From San Fran. WN. York. Other Citica. Total 
Shanghai.............ccecssereeee — 009 704 1,213 
Nagasaki .ccicecascccsscceseces . — — _ 
BVO. daciscacciaenesncesaasconcd — 476 TAS 1,221 
Yokohamas,.............s000se00 1,805 6,942 5,373 14,120 
Hongkong oiscisc-scsecssecensse 209 493 156 858 
AMOY  .......0000. adadeuce cawecen — - _ _— 

Totals csvisiccccevss 2,014 8,420 6,978 17,412 
SILK 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghai ......cesccesccsscces —_ 39 _ 39 
Hongkong ...........cseeseeeee — 108 — 108 
Yokohama..........ccccceeeeee — 117 — 117 

Total vscsisnsvevice —- 264 — 264 
Per ‘British steamer Bangalore for Hongkong vii Hiogo and 
Nagasaki :— 
Silk for London sie’. son ..- 20 bales. 
ig: gp MEPOMOE- hea oye aw! ane. Such eas “OZ ge 
Total sss ass ase ace 62 bales. 
REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Peking reports :—Left Hongkong 
on the 27th of June at 5 p.m. Have had fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 3rd of July at 3.40 p.m. Passage 5 days and 21 
hours. 

The Japanese steamer Shario Maru reports :—Left Hakodate on 
the 2nd instant. Clear weather and light variable air throughout 
the passage. Arrived in port on the 5th instant. 

The Japanese steamer J'akasayo Maru reports:—Left Kobe on 
the 4th instant at 8 p.m. Experienced light variable winds and 
cloudy weather throughout the passage. Arrived in port on the 
6th instant at 6 a.m. 

The British steamer Coptic reports :—Left San Francisco on the 
17th of June. Had fair weather, with westerly winds throughout 
the passage. Arrived in Yokohama on the 6th of July. 


The Japanese barque Arcajiskima Maru reports :—Left Naga- 
saki on the 25th June. Light Lasterly wind throughout the pas- 
sage. Arrived in port ou the 6th instant. 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(Kor Week Ending the 7th of July, 1882). 


| 











PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. 














A.M. | Noon. | Closing. 
1882 

Saturday ....... duly 1 5638; 56345 565 
Monday ...cccseere gy = 38 55745 5535 55g 
Tuesday ceccccere yy 4 553% 5558; 5538; 
Wednesday ..- 5 9 55x56 55% 56,5 
Thursday ....00. 5, 6 5 553°5 56 
Friday cccccccccese yy = 7 56,4; 5633; 562; 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 

















AMERICA ciiecsccwsiceied viscaskstacwdes P. M. Co July 20th1 
AMERICA, scssscssaccesdesesea spices; eee} O. & O. Co 
AURWIOK. Coie ees OSes O. & O. Co. 
Europe, via HoNGKONG ........., M. M. Co. July 24th 
PAK ODAT Bivcscccesinsscassde: secaseesece! Dy 1, CO. 
HONUKONG  wecssseeeesereereeeereeeeee| P.& O.Co. | July 16th 
HONGKONG, via KKOBE............... M. B. Co. 
LLONOQKONG cossevidecds: dctudivctsnuates P. M. Co. 
HONGKONG .... cece e eee ec eee cece tees O. & O. Co. 
Suanauar,H1ouo & Naaasakt...{ M. B. Co. July 13th 

1.—Left San Francisco, July lst, City of Zokio. 

NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 

AMEMICA sccccccccccscccessccnces | P. M. Cv. 
AMERICA . w...ceeeee ieeeduvadeadenede | O. & O. Co. : July 14th 
Kurork, via LIONGKONG .........,5 P. & O. Co. | 
Eurork, vin LIONGKONG ...... 4A M. M. Oo. July 16th 
ETA KODATE °.ecscnseeeccdssocsaedececens | M. B. Co. 
ELlONGKONG, via KOBR........... .. M. B. Co. 
FONGKONG weccceccecescscecesecsecees 0. & O. Oo. 
LIONGKONG .......... beans asiwieb~ M Co 
Suanuwat, Hioao, & Nauasaki., M. B. Co July 12th 





The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacific Mail,” and the ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental”? 
Companios, are approximate only. 





a ccc ma 











VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 
SAILED. 
Date. Vesset, Flag § Rig. | Tons. From 
Feb. 
8 {3 Northern Chief Br. bk. 839 Middlesbro 
16 |5 Mary L, Stone Am. ship | 1458 New York 
Mar 
17. |! Kumasakn Maru Jap. bk. a London 
27 Dan!. Barnes Am, ship 1485 New York 
23 ]L.. Von Hagen Ger. bk. a Antwerp 
v7 4 LP. Pendleton Am. ship [| 1332 New York 
Bl H. McGilvery do. 3 do, 
ar i2 Patrician do. 1254 Cardiff 
oF Herschel Ger. bk. a Middlesbro’ 
13 Emily Reed ut ae Kew York | 
13 Equator (Nagasaki) see ag Vhiladelphia 
13 Empire Am. ship | 1131 New York | 
18 C:lifornia Am. bk. 74 Philadelphia 
# |G Stonewall Jacksoa Am. ship | 1102 New York | 
26 Minnie Burrill ne is Philadel phia 
28 Win, W. Crapo sb New York 
ae: 1 Hectanooga | Br. ship 1066 do. 
5 Alpheus Marshall | Br. bk. 922 do. 
6 Annie M, Law | Am.ship |... Philadelphia 
19 Anglo-America | Br, ship 14533 New York 
19 Hallezarda | Br. bk. 108% do. 
20 Yorkshire | Br. str. 1425 London 
27 Jas, G. Pendleton 
a = (Nagasaki)! Am. bk, 937 New York 


a ncn 
1 Left Madeira, April 24th. 
2 Spoken, 12 miles N.W. of Lundy. | 
3 Spoken, June 25th, 250 milesl 8.W. of Formosa. 
4 Spoken, April Gth, 31 N. 42 W.. 
5 Passed Anjer, June 18th. 
6 Spoken, May 4th, 33 N. 40 W. 














LOADING. ; 
ee 
| 
Date. | Vessel, Flag § Rig. | Tons. | At 
ee, F. Hagen Ger. bk. Antwerp 
April ; 
24 Harvest Home Br. bk. Middlesbro 
a Harter Br. str. {196 Londen 
26 Lord of the Isles do. 1586 do. 
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“COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








IMPORTS.—While business in Yarns has been on a fair scale, with but little chango in prices, there has 
been next to nothing doing during the week in Shirtings. In other goods, the busiuess hag been very trifling ; 
Woollens remain without demand and Afetals attract but little attention. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS — Continued. | 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 ys, 42/3 per piece $0.67} to 0.75 
9 »_ Good to Best... ...  ... ” ated sad es Taffachelass:—  ... ...12 ., 43 < £1.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. os 00 oes ” . 0 £9.00 HW LLENS :-~ 
Nos. 28 to 82 Common to Medium ... ” $32.50 to 33.50 is Z bt sit 
re »,  Goodto Best... «a. Ps $35.00 to 36.50 | Plain Orleans ... ... .. «. 40-42 yds. 32 in... 4.25 to 5.40 
>», 38to 42 bus.’ Gide KES en. - $36.00 to 39.00 | Figured Orleans... «..  «.. 29-30 ,, 31, 3.50 to 4.20 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Italian Cloth ...  .0. ses «es 30 , 32 pone 0.18 to 0.294 
or Se aye ‘ Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.133 to 0.15; 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 383 ,, 39in. $1.82} to 2.25 aes Itaiime 94°.. 380,. ... O.1Stto 0.26 
. < ~ 91 be J rf $ a as 
+ , 9 Ib 4, 38 4, 45in. $2.05 to 2.62, do. Yuzen 24 ,, 80 .,, ... 0.30 to 0.375 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. ...  ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1535 | Cyoths Pilots... we ee ee Sty, to86,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings — roy be ”? 44 in, ” $1.60 to 1.72} ica dots Bite aie me | 5: t0 56 pcs 0.45 to 0.50 
Prints :—Aasorted vee ane Dth gy 30 in. ” $1.35 to 2.10 Union... wa. wee ee OA, t056,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.per yard $0.084 to 0.10 Blankets, scarlct & green, 6 to 5 lbs. per lb. ... 0.37 to O41 


Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 
Do. 2} to2}1b.24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.50 to 1.75 |[RON :— 


° 3lb.... ...24 ,, 3Oin. ,, $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round aus ee ai re . $2.60 to $2.85 
Velvets:—Black ... ...385 ,, 22in._,, $6.00 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted in al ... $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize_... fie ‘ss tas .. $2.90 to $3.15 


KEROSENE.—No sales have been reported during the past week. The steamer Critic has arrived with 
74,500 cases, of which 20,000 had been previously sold to arrive at $1.95 por case : it is understood that this 
stenmer takes about half her cargo to Kobe, Deliveries from godown amount to 20,000 enses.. The market is 
weak, at a nominal quotation of $1.85 for Devoe on the spot, and $1.75 for autumn arrivals. 

* SUGAR.—Stocks are increasing, and sales are free, but there are no changes to note. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0.0 0. ee vee es por picul ot to $5.15 


‘3 Taiwanfoo in eit Orn aa? ate +3 4.90 to $5.00 
os Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 0.0 66. see tee aes - $8.50 to $8.75 
P China No. 4-5, K'fun and Kook-fah... ... ... s $7.25 to 87.35 
; Brown Formosa * a ree $1.40 to $4.50 


5 oe eee eee 9° hes 
Kerosene Oil ...0 1.0 cee cee cee tee ee tee vee vee = perrcase §6S1.85 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During the past weck there has been rather more demand. Hank silk is now offering at prices 
showing a decline of about $40 per picul from the opening rates of the season, and therefore begins to attract 
attention. <A fair demand also exists for Filature silks of suitable sizes for the American trade, for which 
comparatively full prices are paid. Holders are anxious to cloar stocks of old Filature silks, and several transactions 
have tuken place at $570 to $600. Settlements since tho Ist instant are 360 piculs, viz.:—Huanks 196, Filatures 
104, and Kakedas old silk 60 piculs. Stock 1,300 piculs, of which about 800 piculs are new silk. 


Hanks.—No. 2 ........cccceeee wide avhyus napesehetleveraabasaaneunias $500 to $510 
se sh OM atea eles sunk sein elaciivexclecdicne tacésieeweeliaes $480 to $490 
ss gg cob MU Wc” Gecevaidkendnwnciiasaesoutees bessesdes $435 to $460 

Filatures.—No. 1 v.ccccccccsccesscececcscccecceseteenscsceveecees $680 to 70:0 

” ee See re sdapeusavensdcceranelneseseeasenucesenees $640 to $660 
” Shs DO baceaiascucdeaiaas esac ecidebenvacaaeabenseaenia $600 to $620 


TEA,—Business has continued throughout on about the same scale as Inst reported, at prices which slowly 
declined up to the 5th instant, when they seemed to have reached their level (for the present at Jeast). Second 


pickings are coming in freely and are good in quality ; reports of a short second crop are coming in, and from present — 


appearances the total production will not be excessive. 


Common sas oe seis cee «. $13 Fine one eo aes Fr .- $24 to $27 
Good Common ... oe a ane ... $14 to $15 Finest ae wife sae one .. $28 to $30 
Medium ... eee as ws se ... $16 to $18 | Choice ses bas ad as ... $32 to $34 
Good Medium... aia ots sae .. $20 to $23 Choicest _... gts 4 wis ... $36 and upwards 








EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—A fair amount of business has been doing during the interval, but rates havo again dropped 
and continue weak. 





STFERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ................ccee0es 3/DR ; On SHANGHAI—Bank sight............cccceseeeeecseeceees 733 

7 Bank Bills on demand ..................00e008 3,9} | ” Private 10 days’ sight...............6. 74 

¥ Private 4 months’ sight .................006 3/10 @ 3/403) On New York—Bank Bills on demand............... 92} 

- ‘4 ‘ Sy. gid NesMaseweuncay vans 3/103 ‘i Private 30 days’ sight............... 92% 
ON PaRis—Bank Bight ..... ......sececsseessceensecseeoes 4.75 Ox San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 924 

o Private 6 months’ sight .............cccseees 4.88 - Private 30 days’ sight ......... 92: 
On HonaKxona—Bank sight ............cceseecee ee eee vee par. TRINGATZ: Oeicevatscinre ves vetieadesnniancvanvec tune viwdenieweuess 1.56455 

a Private 10 days’ sight ............64 § % disct. 


4 





SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—The steamship Flinéshire sailed on the 6th for Havre and Hamburg, vii Kobe, and the American 
ship Wildwood, for San Francisco, on the 7th. The gternmship Strathmore still holds the berth for New York, via 
Suez Canal, and is expected to sail ina few days. ‘The Alartha Cobb, for New York dircct, has not yet arrived from 
Kobe. CoastwisE.—Thero is no alteration to note, rates being still very weak and but little inducement offering. 
The Monarch left to-day for Nagasaki to load for Hongkong. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Huevos 0 ue, & 
Limited. 
32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS. 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. ‘Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates, Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars, Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Cascments. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. ‘Terminals. Vases. Pedestals, 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Go., Limited, 
LONDON. 
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6 J. & E. ATKINSON’S*O 
¥| PERFUMERY, [ff 


hy 6celebrated for nearly a ape 4. past, is of the v eet English 
manufacture, For its p and great excellence it has 

obtained Nine Prize Prize Medals, Sanding London, 

<1 Vienna, Philadelphia, 

| ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1 

mo TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “ FIRST ORDER OF F MERIT, ag 

by MELBOURNE, | 1S81. a 


‘) ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
iG THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


iy White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylaugylang, Stephanotis, 

i Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
fj Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold M Bouquet, . 
A aud all other odours, of the finest quality only, . 


ATKINSON’S 
boone GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE | 


strongly recommended, being more lasting and 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto. . 
fore. It ia strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable ~ 
use. i 


ATKINSOR’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


@ new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


' ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, of 
‘y and other Specialities and general articles of Porfamery may be 2a 
( J obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the By 

i manufacturers it 
J. 


& BEB. ATKINSON, N 
yi 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. My 


. 
Ue * PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. ac 


CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON mannfacture 
4 their articlos of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are By 
| cautioned to avoid eounterfelts Ly observing that each article Gy 

is labelled with the firm's Trade Mark, a ‘White Ruse” ona fe 
®~% “ Golden Lyre.” ar A 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Presons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.’ The blood isthe fountain of life, aud its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributuries in Abyssinia,” saya, ‘I 
* ordored the dragoman Mahomet to inforin the Fakoy that I wae a 
* Doctor, and that I had tho beat medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I eerved out a quantity cf Holloway’s Pilla. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgntive 
= properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, whieh 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN( 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of »n 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—** I had with me a quantity of ITolloway’s Ointment. I 
‘« gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 

“and, in consequence,ymilk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed “poured 
in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock wp the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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DEATH. 


At No. 8, on the 10th inst. James Wotrs, of Messrs. Hecht, 
Lilienthal & Co., aged 48 years, of disease of the kidneys. 
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The Curiosities of Consular Courts is a subject that might- 


be exploited with remarkable success by an industrious book- 
maker. The most matter of fact cases, which at first sight 
seem to promise nothing but a dull routine of arithmetical 
evidence, are often the very ones which involve the strangest 
and least accountable situations. We venture to predict 
that any one who takes the trouble to peruse the proceedings 
in The Fuso Shokwai 0. Sieber-Waser, at pvesent in 
progress in the Swiss Consular-General Court, will be much 
puzzled to determine whether the object proposed to itself by 
that Court is to further or to defeat the ends of justice. On 
the merits of the case we have of course nothing to say, but 
the fashion of conducting it reminds us somewhat of the 
Centumviral Court at Mirelingues aud the immortal Judge 
Bridlegoose. We speak of course as Englishmen, not un- 
prepared to find that Swiss law is based upon subtleties too 
abstruse for British brains, or that perfectly inelastic rules of 
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procedure possess advantages which far outweigh their 
occasional inconvenience, Yet, like the Pharisee who went up 
to the temple to pray, we do feel inclined to return thanks 
that our own Courts are not as those of other men. When 
acase las been creeping along at a tortoise-like pace from 
week’s end to week’s end, every member of the Court rem 
ceiving handsome allowance for every day's proceedings 
it suddenly comes out in evidence that the defendants 
are in possession of certain documents which, if prodaced, 
will immediately determine the point ..t issue. The counsel 
for the plaintiff does not leave the Court in any doubt upon 
this question. Ar. Lowder said:—“ I am willing to rest 
my whole case upon the result of the production of this and 
Yoher’s two other receipts, now in the possession of the defen- 
dant and his employés. In those receipts the number of bales 
of silk purchased by defendant from Yohei are mentioned, and 
if produced they will at once terminate the case one way or 
the other. I go so far as to challenge the production of these 
receipts, and I undertake, on behalf of my clients, to abide by 
the result. If 156 bales are mentioned in the receipts, I 
abandon the suit. If the number of bales computes to 126 or 
131, my case will have been made out. 

It is not often, we imagine, that such an undertaking as 
this, couched in such unequivocal terms, is given in open 
Court by the Counsel for the plaintiff in a case where a large 
sum of money is at stake. Neither is the circumstance ren-< 
dered more commonplace by the consent of the Counsel for the 
defence. 

Mr. Litchfield said he had no objection to these documents 
being produced, if all documents could be produced. 

Mr. Lowder said he was quite agreeable to that. He 
desired that every particle of evidence in the slightest degree 
bearing upon the issue should be produced. 

Thus we have two parties coming into a Court where justice 
is ostensibly administered. Both desire the production of 
three receipts which have been mentioned in the evidence, 
which are lying in the defendant's strong-box, and whose con- 
tents are so certain to determine the point at issue that the 
plaintiff engages to abandon his suit should they contain the 
figure 156. Will any person who can think connectedly be- 
lieve that the Court actually refused to permit the produc- 
tions of these documents : refused to allow an arrangement be- 
tween two parties seeking justice at its hands? It would 
appear, indeed, that there is a rule in Swiss Courts requiring 
that all documents which are to be put in as evidence, should 
be cited at a certain stage of the proceedings. There may 
be good reasons for this restriction, but we cannot believe 
that it was ever intended to include cases where the existence 
of an important document is only discovered at a subsequent 
stage of the trial, 

Mr. Lowder repeated that at the time of the summons he 
did not know of the existence of the receipts. He inferred 
the possibility of their existence from perusing the last 
reply of the defendant. Hearing then from Yohei that they 
did exist, he came straight to the Court and demanded their 
production. | 
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But in the mind of the Court the inviolability of the 


rule outweighed all other considerations, ‘The 


tunate suitors night desire to terminate the case ; to cease 
paying tens and fives of dollars where the means of sct- 
tling their dispute were there at hand and needed only 
There was 
Laws in Switzerland were not made to safeguard 


to be taken out of a drawer and read. But no. 
the rule. 
justice but to enforce their own alpha and omega. 


* 
% * 


“ Yea, but,” quoth Trinquamelle, “ my friend, secing it ts 
by the lot, chance, and throw of the dice, that you award your 
judgments and sentences, why do not you livre up these fair 
throws and chances, the very same day and hour, without 
any further procrastination or delay, that the controverting 
To what use can those 


party-pleaders appear before you? 


writings serve you; those papers and other procedures con- 


tained in the bags and pokes of the law-suitors?” . 
“ To the very same use,” quoth Bridlegoose, “that they 
serve your other worships. 


authentical. First, for formality sake ; the omission where- 
of, that it maketh all whatever is done to be of no force 
nor value, is excellently well proved by ‘ spec. 1. tit. de instr. 
edit, SF tit. de rescript. present.’ 
unknown to you, who have had many more experiments there- 


of than I, how often times, in judicial proceedings, the 


formalities utterly destroy the materialities and substances 
of the causes and matters agitated; for ‘forma mutata, 
mutatur substantia. ff. ad exhib. l. julianus ff. ad leg. fals, 
lst as qui quadraginta. Et extra. de decim. c. ad audien- 
tiam, et de cel. miss. c. in quadam.’” 





The Proclamation issued by the Privy Council on Tuesday 
last, ordering that an Exhibition of Pictures shall be opened 


in Tokiyo on the Ist of October, marks the commencement of 


what is certainly a wise, and we trust will be a vigorous, 


policy on the part of those entrusted with the tutelege of art 


industries in Japan. Foreign students of Japanese pictorial 
art have not, as a rule, formed any very high estimate of its 
past attainments, nor learned to think that its decadence 
would be a serious misfortune except from a decorative point 
of view. The Chinese school, from which it derived its in- 
spiration, and on which it was alinost entirely modelled, knew 
nothing of perspective, hardly anything of chiaroscuro, and, 
like all oriental painting, preferred effects of colour to grace 
of form. And as colorists the Japanese have never overtaken, 
nor even come within sight of, their Chinese models. T'o this 
day the works of artists who lived under the Tang (618-907) 
and Sang (960-1279) dynasties, exhibit a mellow richness 
and subtle contrast of colours that far excel the best types 
of corresponding periods in Western art, and suggest an idea 
that the nature of the pigments employed in those days 
may yet prove a valuable study to occidental enthusiasts. 
Curiously enough, however, that point of inferiority on 
the part of the Jnpanese artist disappears altogether when 
he comes to apply his skill to decorative purposes. Anybody 
who has visited the shrines of the Tokugawa Regents 
at Shiba, and marked the wonderful disposition of colours in 
the internal decorations—colours which, considered separately, 
appear incapable of congruity and are yet disposed with 


such skill that their very crudeness becomes an element of 


delicate richness—must have confessed himself in the presence 


of a decorative achievement second to nothing produced at 


any period in any country. But in the region of pictorial 


art this excellence disappears, and we find the distinguishing 
features of the Japanese master, not in elaborate efforts or 
harmouies of tone, but in those partial effects, those transicut 
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unfor- 


They are behooful unto me, and 
serve my turn in three things very exquisite, requisite, and 


Besides that it is not 
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glimpses of nature, which betray at once the fidelity and the re- 
verence of his genius, It is this which lends its peculiar charm 
to Japanese art, and it is this which -is in danger of being 
sacrifiecd to the craze of imitation that has seized Japan since 
her introduction to Western civilization. ‘To what particular 
influence may be attributed the renaissance implied by this 
Inte Proclamation, we are unable to say, unless it be a reflec- 
lion of the interest in Japanese and Chinese pictorial art 
which has been recently awakened among American and 
European amateurs, We heard lately of the establishment 
of a school of native art under official auspices, and the ex- 
hibition now announced will doubtless have the effect of 
enlisting public sympathy, but at the same time we cannot 
help regretting that the birth of one art school should be 
preceded by the death of another. There were good grounds 

for hoping that, under competent instruction, Japanese 
students would have developed, ere long, no mean degree 
of efficiency in Western methods. But it would seem 
now that the work of the past six years is to be thrown 
away,’ or its prosecution, at any rate, abandoned on‘the 
threshold of achievement. We can understand that the 
authorities may have been seriously perplexed to deter- 
mine whether both systems could be pursued simultaneously, 
or whether one must be sacrificed to the other. It has been 
patent enough of late years that the problem would have to 
be solved sooner or later, and the general cry has been one of 
regret at the gradual disappearance of ancient fashions. But 
anew danger presents itself in the violence of the reaction. 
ITowever desirable it may be to preserve the motives of 
Japanese arl proper, there can be no manner of doubt that 
without the scientific methods of the West, Japanese art can 

never rank among the highest achievements of human genius. 

This difficulty of liberal adoption without disloyal rejections, 

was destined from the first to be one of Japan’s greatest per- 

plexities ; all the greater in proportion as the applause of the 

world has done justice to the features of her old civilization. 

But it ought not to be impossible to effect a compromise 

between the necessity of progress in some directions and the 

expediency of conservatism in others. We learned with 

regret, a short time ago, that the Department of Sculpture in 
the School of Western Art attached to the office of Public 
Works is to be abolished in a few months, and we gather 
now that the whole School is destined to meet with a similar 
fate next year. That these steps are dictated entirely by 
financial considerations is an explanation incompatible with 
the opening of Pictorial Exhibitions and the founding of 
a School of Native Art under Government auspices. Some 
account must of course be taken of unfortunate difficulties 
which seem to linve embittered tbe relations of the Italian 

Professors with one another no less than with their employers. 

But these are considerations apart. They may have helped 

to render the authorities weary of an undertaking beset with 
embarrassments and demanding scarcely less patience on the 
part of its promoters than on that of its protégés. But 

nothing worthy of record was ever accomplished without 

pain. The greater the cost of the results whieh the Art 

School has achieved, the less the country can afford to let 

them lapse, and although the public will not hesitate to 
applaud this new departure in the matter of Japanese art, 
there will certainly be cause to justify a different feeling 
hereafter if the attempt to import Western methods be 
entirely abandoned. 





Later advices about the Shimonoseki Indemnity Bill 
induce as to think that we may have inadvertently mis. 
construed America’s action, Those who are familiar with the 
history of Japan’s foreign relations will remember that before 
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the division of the indemnity fund among the four Powers 
engaged in the naval operations at Shimenoseki, three 
separate claims had to be satisfied : those of France, Holland, 
and the United States. 
causes of complaint; cach had had a ship fired upon by the 
Choshiu batteries. ‘The French despatch-boat Kienchang 
was the first to suffer. Her injuries were confined to the loss 
of a small boat and other trivial damages. T.N.M.LS. AL- 
dusa was the next. Warned by the, Kienchang, she might 
have avoided the Straits altogether, but she preferred to steam 
slowly through them, losing four men and suffering sundry 
injuries to her hull and rigging in the operation, but returning 
everything she received with interest. The U.S. 
ship Pembroke was the last: her sufferings amounted to the 
shooting away of a topmast back-stay. France’s claim for 
compensation was fixed at $140,000 by agreement between 
the French Government and certain Japanese Envoys at Paris, 
in June, 1864, and the claims of Holland and the United 
States were subsequently assessed at the same amount re- 
spectively. It is to be distinctly obacrved that the damages 
considered in these caleulations were done to the ships of the 
three Powers, in the Straits of Shimonoseki, before the naval 
operations were undertaken ; and the fact that despite the 
different degrees of injury inflicted, the injured parties each re- 
ceived an equal amount of compensation, proves beyond ques- 
tion that their claims were not really based upon their injuries, 
but upon some other and entirely distinet principle. As a 
matter of arithmetic, however, il will be seen that of the 
whole indemnity fund (three million dollars), $785,000 fell 
to the share of each of these three Powers—-that is to 
say, one fourth of $2,580,000, plus $140,000—while 
England received $645,000. When, therefore, we heard that 
the United States proposed to return the amount originally 
received, and to pay as prize-money to the two ships 
engaged in the naval operations, $140,000—the exact 
amount of the separate claim noted above—we naturally 


Each of these countries lind similar 


merchant 


concluded that by * original amount” the six hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars share was meant, while tlic 
separate claim was retained ag prize-money. It appears, 
however, that such is not the case, The Bill passed by the 
Senate provides for the restoration of the whole amount 
($785,000) received by the United States, and orders a sum 
of $140,000 to be paid out of the ‘Treasury to-the crews of 
the Wyoming and Takiang. 


Under these circumstances, the action of the American 
Government assumes a yery different complexion. It 
amounts to a definite acknowledgment that levying the 
Shimonoseki indemnity was an unjustifiable operation 17 toto. 
This, to some extent, opens up the whole question as to whe- 
ther the act of the Prince of Choshiu in attempting to close 
the Straits of Shimonoseki was done in the exercise of a right 
of international law—a question which has already been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam. But the truth is that considerations 
altogether distinct from any point of international law made 
the imposition of the fine one of the greatest errors of our 
policy in Japan, though this knowledge was only imparted 
by the light of subsequent events. Those who undertake to 
diseuss Japanese affairs, too often fall into the injustice of 
claiming the fullest consideration for all sections and parties 
of Japanese ofticvialdom on account of their ignorance of 
Western notions and ways, while showing no consideration 
whatsoever to the Foreign Representatives who necessarily 
laboured under a similar ignorance of Japanese polity and 
condition, America did not always think as she does 
now, and even now her opinion is only a_ little 
more unanimous than England's was in 1864. Fortunately 
for America, however, a peculiar, some people say, a defective, 
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system of accounts prevented her share of the indemnity from 
being immediately passed into the Treasury, and so left it 
open to the (covernment to take a course which does it great 
credit and upon which it is to be heartily congratulated, 

But the question is, will that course ever be completed ? 
We very much fear not. ‘There is more than a probability 
that the Conferenea Committee—before whom the Bill has 
now to be laid—will reject the Senate’s amendments. It will 
justly be argued that if America was not entitled to the 
original sum, she has no claim to the interest either, and the 
most ardent supporters of the Dill are precisely the persons 
who will be least disposed to accept half measures, Then, 
again, the prize-money, which is to be paid out of the Trea- 
sury, cannot fail to be a bone of contention. One can conceive 
that the officers and crews of the Wyoming and Takiang 
tnay have been led to expect some share of the plunder, and 
that the U. S. Government feels in 8 measure constrained to 
regard their expectations as a claim, but from that point 
of view the obligation is at best a shadowy one, while, 
for the rest, it is unsupported by any military principle 
acknowledged by civilized nations, If the Shimonoseki 
indemnity was a ransom, such as the warriors of the 
middle ages exacted from one another, the Wyoming 
certainly ig not entitled to share it, since she was not present 
at the operation which led to the exaction. Moreover, 
America may well hesitate before she establishes the precedent 
of paying prize-money, in the proportion of $140,000 per 258 
men, whenever her ships prove their ability to capture an 
enemy's town. We shall be surprised if these amendments 
have not the effect of postponing the Bill indefinitely, and it 
is even conceivable that they were prompted by some sucli 
intention. 


The New York Nation contains the following interesting 
paragraph with regard to the Geneva Award Bill. America 
is evidently puzzled about the disposition of the sum she 
received from Great Britain, and, as the Nation justly 
suggests, is in danger of establishing a precedent likely to 
prove quite as inconvenient to herself as to any one else :— 


The Geneva Award Bill, having passed both houses of Con- 
gress, will become law in a very few days unless the President 
vetoes it. ‘lhe principal objection to it is that it provides for 
the payment of claims which havo no legal validity, and makes 
no provision for the payment of the claimants to whom the 
fund actually belongs. We may suggest, moreover, that there 
is a political objection to the Bill which deserves consideration 
apart from this. ‘lhe “ war-premium ” claims provided for in 
it are claims against Great Britain for money paid as “ war 
rates” by owners of ships and cargoes in excess of whut 
would have been paid had not all maritime risks been greatly 
increased duriug the Rebellion by the Rebel cruisers fitted 
out in Envland. Now, these claims were presented at 
Geneva and ruled out by the Tribunal as being altogether 
too remote to be considered. The Bill just passed must be 
based on the idea that though ruled out by the court they got 
into the verdict in some unexplained way, and thus it amounts 
to x1 formal declaration that claims against a neutral of this 
character are not too remote, but must be paid; and not only 
this, but that our war-premium claims actually dare been paid 
by Great Britain. In any future European war the United 
States will probably occupy its natural position as a neutral, 
and if any cruisers escapo from our ports and prey on the 
commerce of any of the belligerents—for instance Englund— 
we shall unquestionably be confronted with “ war-premium” 
cluims similar to those which were presented at Geneva. Our 
Secretary of State will then, of course, in reply to them, remind 
the Government which makes the demand that these claims 
were ruled out at Geneva; but to this it will be answerod, 
‘*Ffow can that be, when you took the money and paid your 
war-premium claimants with it?” Considerations like these 
mey seem altogethcr too unpractical for the Senate and Housy, 
but they ought to have some weight with the State Department 
and the President. 


We mentioned in our last issue that the question of 
supplying water to the foreign residents was under co - 
sideration by the Local Authorities, and that an analysis of 
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the various aqueduct wells was in progress with a view 
to delermining the purest souree, Weare now requosted 
to nole the result of these deliberations and investigations, 
namely that, during the prevalence of the cholera epidemic, 
the foreign residents will be permitted to draw aqueduct 
water, free of charge, from two places, viz. :—Well No. 
1, in Minato-cho, Rokucho-me, and the Tank in the same 
street whence the water-bonts are in the habit of obtaining 
their supplies. The Local Authorities are to be con- 
gratulated on the liberality and good sense they have dis- 
played in this matter. 





> The Tokiyo tramways continue to be a marked success. 
The ears are literally crowded, the conductors apparently giv- 
ing themselves no concern whatsoever about a limit of number. 
Experience will probably alter this, A tramway car with a 
score of passengers is just a little two heavy to be stopped 
and started by a pair of Japanese ponies. On two or 
three occasions we have observed an absolute dread on the 
part of the rat-like cattle to fnce their collars, and, when 
such @ conveyance comes to be set a-going by a series of 
spasmodic jerks, the results are doubtful. It may be worth 
the shareholders’ while to consider whether an expenditure 
of ponies is repaid by the difference between fifteen and 
twenty-five three-cent pieces. Meanwhile there has been a 
wonderful immunity from accident, and in this respect very 
great credit is due to the management. So far, the good- 
fortune of the Tokiyo tramways has been absolutely unique. 





“ Gniteau ” has almost dropped out of people’s months 
in this part of the world, Occasionally, indeed, one hears a 
languid oxpression of wonder when a telegram will be re- 
ceived announcing that he has passed into another world. 
Even the most sensational of the American papers have 
eliminated him from their stock of standing subjects, 
make few if any allusions to his case, and refer very rarely 
to his physical condition. When they do speak of him 
they do so as they would of one already dead. His legal 
situation on the 26th of May, the last we hear ef him at 
any length in the Courts, was this: ‘The decision of the 
full bench of the Supreme Court of the Washington 
District left him only two chances of escape—an ap- 
plication to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for n writ of habeas corpus, on the ground that the Court 
which condemned him had not jurisdiction to try him 
ora lunacy inquest. ‘The latter, the New York Nation 
thinks, may be dismissed a3 out of the question, because vo 
judgo would listen to any but the most overwhelming evid- 
ence of insanity where the issue las been recently involved 
ina murder trial, and has been decided against the prisoner ; 
and there was no more reason for thinking Guiteau insane 
in May than there was at the time of the verdict. It was 
possible that habeas-corpus might be attempted, but even if 
the Supreme Court should undertake to review the decision 
of the trial Court by such means, it is impossible to imagine 
any way in which the verdict could be upset. The “ jurisdic- 
tional point ’—the question whether the District Courts 
have jurisdiction over a murderer whose victim has died in 
New Jersey—is one on which there are conflicting deci- 
sions, aud, in aceordance with the usual rules governing 
such eases, the Supreme Court of the United States could 
hardly do otherwise than take the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the District os finally establishing 
the Jaw for the District. It would no. more inquire 
whether these were right or wrong than it would whe- 
ther the decision of such a point by the Court of Appeals 
of New York Stnte was correct ; and for this very reason 
the Judges may very well refuse to entertain habeas-corpus 
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proceedings at all, as involving a mere waste of time. 
ITowever, subsequently, Mr. Reed, counsel fur the convict, 
presented a petition to the District Supreme Court at 
Washington, on the 2nd of June, asking for a rehearing of 
the case of his client. Tho application was on purely 
technical grounds. On the 5th the Court delivered its opinion, 
refusing to grant the petition, The Judges declared that a 
re-argument wonld bring them to no other conclusion than 
that which they had already arrived at. On the 6th, in 
the Criminal Court, Mr. Reed read a motion that the record 
nud judgment in the ease be amended so as to show 
that President Garfield did not die in the District of 
Columbia ns alleged. Judge Wylie denied the motion. 
From all this, the Nation concluded that, in all human 
probability, Guiteau would be hanged on June 30th. 
Whether this vaticination has been fulfilled we are yet 
unaware ; but in any cnse there seems no reason to Suppose 
that he had the slightest chance of escaping, by any 
amount of twisting of legal points by the utmost ingenuity 
of counsel, that penalty which was imposed npon him 
at the conclusion of his long and extraordinary trial. 





The free-traders of New York had a grand banquet in 
the lust week af May. We read that there was much 
interesting speaking, aud the most interesting topic of all 
—the prospects of the free trade—was treated by Mr. 
David A. Wells. He was hopeful about free-trade on 
account of the actual spread of free-trade idens in the pub- 
lie mind, but more on account of the labour crisis, which he 
thinks protection is undoubtedly preparing for and which, 
when it comes, will be very serious. America is accumulat- 
ing, as he pointed out, a vast body of fureign Iabourers of a 
very low class, whose wages, under the protective system, 
must necessarily be small, and whose turbulent discontent 
there are no proper ineans of coping wilh. They are turning 
out increasing quantities of goods, to the consumption of 
which the resident population is inadequate. The United 
States have no foreign markets, and the tariff prevents 
them finding any, for surplus production. The chances are, 
therefore, according to Mr, Wells; that the final and com- 
plete break-down of the protective system will come 
through the suffering of tho labourers, for whose comfort 
protectionisis pretend that the tariff is framed. 





An American economist asks :—“ Why does Great 
Brilain, with ber limited area and uncertain climate, possess 
such advantage over us thnt the vicissitudes of seasons 
affect her lightly while they put us in the gravest peril ?” 
‘The answer he holds is, plainly because she is able to offer 
to those who have an abundance of food, when she has a 
scarcity, more of the things they want—more pounds of 
iron, more yards of cloth, greater quanties of manufactures 
in general—than America can. He holds that England’s 
superiority consists neither in uatural resources, nor in 
native or acquired skill, nor in accumulated capitul. United 
States natural resources are, upon the whole, greater than 
hers ; skill is equal, and American accumulated capital, 
if not as great, is sufficient, and more than sufficient, for 
ull purposes of competition with the old country. With 
281 iron furnaces out of blast at this time in the States, 
there caunot be any Iack of capital to carry on the iron 
business. On the contrary, there would seem to be an in- 
convenient surplus, The secret of inferiority is to be found 
in a rapacious system of taxation called “ protection to 
American industry,” based upon tle erude idea that, if all 
trades are allowed to feed off ench other’s vitals, the result 
will be generally invigorating and fattening. Soarecely a 
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week passes that some distressed industry does uot appenl 
to the authorities at Washington for relief, upon the ground 
that the duties upon its raw materials are greater than 
those upon its finished products—assertions which may be 
true or may not, but, whether true or false, serve equally 
well to illustrate what the writer calls the “ cannibal prac- 
tices ” of the tariff system. Heo concludes his thesis witle 
the proposition that the United States will never be inn 
position to compete with England in manufactures ; never 
be sheltered as the latter is sheltered against the contingency 
of bad harvests and bad sensons, until America begins to 
strike off the self-imposed shackles which restrict her com- 
merce with the world. For our own part we believe that 
England need trouble herself very little about American 
competition, till the same economical doctrines obtain in the 
two counitrics. 





We trust that we shall be acquitted of any desire to bring 
discredit on the efforts of those who so kindly help to cater 
for the amusement of this community, if we say that the 
entertainments in the Bluff Gardens have drifted into a groove 
which was scarcely contemplated by their original projectors. 
In subscribing money to defray the expenses of a band which 
should play in the Gardens from time to time, many persons 
supposed that they were only providing a pleasant recreation 
for the summer crenings, and that contributors and non- 
contributors alike would be free to avail themselves of it. If, 
on this understanding, a sufficient sum could be obtained, well 
and good :. if not, the scheme fell through.- It would appear, 
however, that a totally different idea has been conceived by the 
gentlemen entrusted with the management of the affair. They 
apparently regard the sum subscribed as only a portion of the 
working capital, and accordingly seck to sapplement it by 
closing the Gardens to the general public and taking 
gate-money from non-subscribers ; at the same time varying 
the original programme with fireworks, rope-walking, and so 
forth ; the upshot being that the subscribers are no lunger 
distinguishable from a company formed for the purpose of 
gelling its amusements paid for by its neighbours. We are 
not unaware of the necessity for exercising some discretion in 
the matter of admissions, but we submit that all ends might 
be served by limiting the right of entry to subscribers or 
persons introduced by them, and by adjusting the number of 
entertainments to the amount subscribed. It would then be 
necessary to advertise only the dates on which the band 
plays, while the subscribers and their Honorary Secretary 
would be rescued from.a somewhat equivocal position, 

Judging from some correspondence which has appeared in 
the columns of a local contemporary, our remarks on the 
paper issues of the National Banks have been misapprehended. 
It was never our intention to suggest that the establishment 
of those banks finds a precedent in the financial history of 
Great Britain. What we said was simply that the issue of 
bank notes—never mind whether convertible or inconvertible 
—on the security of Government Bonds, is a legitimate 
operation so far as that security is concerned, and finds a 
counterpart in the action of the English Government, which 
authorized the Bank of England to issue notes to the amount 
of fourteen millions “ upon securities "—to quote McCulloch 
— ‘of which the debt due by the Treasury constituted the 
most important item.’ Beyond this, no parallel whatever can 
be drawn between the Bank of England and the National Banks 
of Japan. If the latter were open to no other objection, they 
would still be sufficiently condemned by the facilities they 
afford for the issue of Kinsatsu by a number of institutions 
over which the Government cannot possibly exercise any 
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efficient control. The very object which induced Japanese 
financiers to sanction such arash scheme, could never have 
been realised ; for every additional issue of fiat notes after 
depreciation has set in, tends to diminish, rather than to 
increase, the capital available for honest enterprise. There 
would be no lack of capital at present in Japan if the good 
money were not excluded from circulation by the bad, and 
the bad diverted from industrial purposes by the profits 
realizable on gambling operations of exchange. The advo- 
entes of the National Bank scheme were deceiving themselves 
and others when they preached against direct issue of 
Kinsatsu by the Government, It is trne that direct issue by a 
Government, even in the case of convertible notes, isa radically 
unsound system, since it places convertibility at tho mercy 
of political parties, and the recognition of that fact by 
the nation during the Satsuma Rebellion was the real cause 
But issue by a Bank 
on the security of Government Bonds payable in in- 
convertible notes, differs in no respect from direct issue 
by an irresponsible Government, There is no element of 
stability in either operation, nor will capital ever be liber- 
ated in this country till the Government persuades the people 
of its inviolable determination to redeem its liabilities. So 
soon as that determination is established, no matter by what 
partial methods its consummation is to be attained, commerce 
will be placed on an entirely new footing, and monetary facili- 
ties afforded incomparably greater than anything banking 
schemes can bring about. Indecd, when we remember 
how palpably futile such schemes must prove under 
existing circumstances, we are almost tempted to think 
that Japanese financiers have some disingenuous mo- 
tive induces them to prolong the present state 
of depreciation and fluctuation. We have been at some 
pains to analyse the objects of the Treasury in establish- 
mg the new Bank of Japan, and we have shown that in 
some respects the project is not without promise, but it would 
be an entire misinterpretation of our belief to imagine that 
we advocate the undertaking ag the wisest application of the 
national resources, It may have the results its promoters 
predict ; it may improve credit, draw hoarded specie from its 
hiding places, and supply convenient machinery for mani- 
pulating the paper counters which are gradually impoverish- 
ing Japan ; but whatever it can do in these directions will be 
impotent and unstable until currency redemption gets beyond 
the stage of newspaper discussion, They -are bad friends to 
Japan who hide the truth from her in these vital matters, 
and for our own part we should not deem it worth our while 
to devote so much as half a column toa discussion of the 
new bank’s prospects, did we believe that it was intended in 
any degree asa substitute for measures tending to replace 
the currency on a specie basis, But we have no such mis- 
givings, and it seems unreasonable to denounce a scheme 
otherwise promising, simply because its promoters have not 
yet applied their energies in the most useful direction. 
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The advisability of the creation of an inland African Sea 
in ‘Tunisian and Algerian territory just now gravely occupies 
the attention of the French Legislature; and from the 
constitution of the Committee appointed to report upon the 
preject it is not improbable that it will be undertaken, 
The scheme originated with a certain Commandant Ron- 
daire, an officer of the French army in Africa, and has the 
merit of simplicity and feasibility, though probably not of 
permanent utility. Probably it will be enrried out if the 
present policy of the French Government is allowed to 
prevail. Mr, de Lesseps favors it, ns we Intely remarked, 
because, or iv spite, of the fact that the works on his grand 
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Praia enter prise are not aloiressing as senile as aa hare!” A French critic writes eiiically anne the 


hoped. 
of the Commission to decide upon the merits of the enter- 
prise, It is somewhat strange that those selected tv work 
with him on this Commission should all be favorable to the 
project. ‘They are all men of note in tho world of science ; 
they are all more or less familiar with the condition of Al- 
gerian; but there are other scientists equally well acquainted 
with African affairs, and at least equally worthy of being 
heard, whose names are conspicuous by their absence from 
the list of nominees. Some of those who are called upon 
to judge and who will form part of the probable majority 
in favour of the scheme, should be in the same mood as a 
certain Doge of Venice who was once at Versailles, and to 
whom the most curious part of the aflair was that he him- 


self was there at all. 


Africa is such an enormous continent that vast domi- 


nions seom fost on its map. Louk, for instanee, at the Kne- 
Jish colonies in the South. 
latively on the bigvost charts of thedark Continont ; 
large they are actually to colonists and experimental geo- 
graphers, So the North. What mere garden-plots 


seem Morocco—tlic erst glorious laud whence camo the 


IIow small they wppear re- 
but how 


iv 


conquerors and the civilizers of Spain,—the French province 
of Algeria, and the adjoining Turkish dependency of Tunis. 
Suppose the scheme of the [french engineers completed, 
and an inlet mate where they 
have miscalenlated levels, obstructions, 
and then it not 
of the great desert which stretches from Luypt to the 
North Atlantic Ocean may drain the waters of the Medi- 
terranean reservoir, and, by the creation of new Ocean 
currents of vast powor, change the geography of the 
globe, more practically and far more permanently, than 
Alexander, or Ciesar, or Genghis 
ever did. Those herves and their myriads could never, 
in their brief 
Hercules or swept the sands of the 
sula, if not the rocks of Sinai, whirling past the Della, past 
Candia, roaring at Sicily, to hurl themselves into tho Syrts. 


propose. Suppose they 


and distanees ; 


1s impossible that the thiraty sands 


Khan, or Napoleon 


span, have overthrown the piilars of 


Arabian — penin- 


Moses’s passave of the Red Sea is perhaps a prophetic 
figure of the miracles that have already been wrought by 
modern science. The Noachian deluge, in its effects ona 
sparscly populated district, was as nothing to what the hy- 
drostatic forces of the would, turned Jocse by lunatic skill, 


could effect in tho typical period of forty days. 


Yet the Gallie engineers do not contemplate the evolu- 
tion of any cataclysm. Their professed desire is only to de- 
velop trade and to defend Freuch territory from the inroads 
of the savage tribes of Arabs and what not that infest their 
Southern African border. And, doubtless, when Franee 
has incorporated Tunisia with Algeria, such an inland sea 
on tho small seale that her present rulers propose would be 
strategically of great importance ; but it would hardly tend to 
the enhancement of her commerce. ‘The work is estimated 
to cust fr. ©5,000,000, or abont £ 3,000,000 sterling; and to 
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ultivate or lease the Jands now desert, 
Me LO sinile like the Garden of Sharon ag soon as 
alors of the inland sea shall have 
olentand fortilizing showers, Moreover, 


ave salt-making establishments and 
the seaboard, ‘This 


tbout cooking a hare,“ First catch your 


i long 


latter idea suyyests 


zed by (0 gle 


The great engineer has been appointed a member | future fisheries of the supposititions inland sea. 


Ho 
—‘* Tow can you promise us that fish will spawn in 
As for the pos- 
There 


asks; 
this Jagoun or even consent to enter it?” 
sible trade of the new coast-line, it has no existence. 
is no direct trade where there are no centres of habitation ; 
and the big caravans which cross the Sahara to briug to 
Moroceo or ‘Tripoli their freights of gold dust, peltry, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and s/aves, will not desert their 
ancient ronto tocome and barter along the Shotts. Besides, 
inn French town there conld scarcely be an open slave 
the merchantable 
chattels of the merchants from the desert. 


exchange ; and yet slaves are best 


*K 
ok 


But admitting that the “ idea” be good—an idea such as 
some of those for which Franec has before now made war 


te 
7 


—there is nothing of real engineering difficulty in the way 
ofits realization. The Shotts area chain of Iakes which 
ean be conneeted with themselves and with the Mediter- 
ranean by simply removing the sand-banks which separate 
them. A few obstacles, in the matter of lowering levels for 
instance, would be encountered, before (bho water was brought 
to the last Shott, that of Jerid; but, as ¢hat basin is about 
ninety feot below tho nenrest sea level, it may be gathered 
that, in a sandy country, the intervening differences in 
height aro not great. In eight or nine years one could 
bring the Mediterranean into the cavity thus formed ; and 
the “Gulf of Triton,’ which was a mass of salt water in 
the time of Herodotus, would be reconstituted. It might 
not last long, or do much service. On the other hand, it 
might be a source of danger to the inhabitants of its neigh- 
bourhood from the production of malarial fever. The Dead 


Sea is not a remarkable benefactor to its surroundings 5 nor 
is the salt marsh of Berre, in the Bouches-du-Rhone. On 


the whole, France had better relegate her African inland 
sen to the limbo of great uselessnesses magnificently con- 
ceived but fortunately left alone, aud employ what cnergy 
in Africa on the construction of railways— 
one between Algeria and 


she lins to spare 
to commence with, for instance, 
Seucgal. 





French statisticians are considerably exercised by the 
figures displayed in an official document on the “ movement 
of the population” for 1880, The most noticeable, aud, 
according to them, the most disastrous, feature is the con- 
stant decrease in the percentage of births. Lhe natural 
increase of the community, that which arises from the 
excess of births over deaths was, in 1860, 0.48 per cont. 
In 1881 it was 0.17 per cent. The present population is 
37,811,660, which figures, at tho rate of increase of 1861, 
would Lave doubled in 145 years, but under present condi- 
lions require £33 years to duplicate, This alunost stationary 
condition is a source of anxiety, inasmuch as neighbouring 
Germany especially, ave rapidly increasing in 
falling off in) a country 


nations, 
inhabitants. ‘Tho progressive 
whose peuple have long been held to be practically in 
favour of Malthusian doctrines, ig ascribed, but only partly, 
to the diminution in the anaual number of marriages. In 
1873, after the terrible war and during the two following 
years, the percentage, though steadily diminishing, was 
somewhat above (he average. In 1880, it was lower than 
at any preeeding epoch of which records have been kept. 
‘Toese facts are accounted for on the supposition that many 
nalrimonial ecutraects which had been delayed by the 
extraordinary events of the strugyle, were fulfilled in the 
earlier years, while later the loss sustained during the same 


struggle amoung the younger wen who, had they lived a 
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few years longer would have married, made itself felt in 
the register of percentages. 
may, the fact remains that, while in 1873 the marriages 


in France were 8.25 per mille of the population, in 1880 


they were only 7.47, the intermediate numerals being 
without exception on the descent, a depreciation which 


of course had a corresponding effect upon the number 


of births. Leaving physiological questions apart, it 
only remains to eay that, in no other state of Europe ix 
the birth-rate so low as it is in France. To return to 
Germany, where nevertheless the percentage of natality is 
also decreasing from year to year, the number of births 


in 1880 was 3.91 to one hundred of the population, that is 


to sny, more than half as much again as the French, a seri- 
ous outlook for that school of Gallic politicians, which, 
following the example of the great Napoleon, holds 
that fecundity is the one attribute that should ensure the 
highest measure of respect to a woman. On the other 
hand, Germany should rejoice on the same ground, the pre- 
mise conceded of course being that infants are only brought 
into the world,—the male portion to grow up into fuod 
for powder and steel, aud the female into successive 
reproducers of the same indispensable article, the process 
continuing through indefinite ages. 





In the Memorial from Li Hung-chang published in the 
Peking Gazette of the 16th of May, translated by the North 
China Herald, avd describing His Excellency’s anxiety 
at his mother’s then prostrate condition of health, a very 
curious fact is stated. ‘The Viceroy observes, in passing, 
that the maiden name of his mother was Li, the same as her 
married name. It would appear from this that the lady 
had married a man of the same surname as herself, an net. 
which is regarded as highly criminal in China. In his last 
book, Mr. Giles snys, spexking of this offence, that if a 
Chinaman so far commits himself, “the parties and the 
contractor (7.¢., go-between) of the marriage shall each 
receive sixty blows, and the marriage being null and void, 
the man and woman shall be separated, and the marriage 
presents forfeited to the Government.” ‘This is a quotation 
from the Penal Code, and there ts no doubt of ils acenracy ; 
nor, as thinks the M. C. Herald, is there any doubt as to 
the accuracy of the expression in the Peking Gazette. 
The solution of the difficulty is as follows:—The father and 
ancestors of Li Hung-chang were originally surnamed 
Wang. The ex-Viceroy’s father being left an orphan while 
yet young, was adopted by a maternal uncle named Li whe 
had no sons of his own, and the youth of course assumed 
the surname of his benefactor, as is usual in such eases, It 
was only the lettor of the Taw, then, that was infringed 
when the parents of Li Hung-chaug were married, the 
family of the bridegroom, and formerly the bridegroom him- 
self, bearing a different surname from the bride, and belong- 
ing to quite a different clan. 





An interesting document, the “ Resolution of the Go- 
vornor-General of India in Council on Local Self Govern- 
ment,” has been published. Its scheme has a striking 
resomblance in many respects to that which for the past four 
years has been in operation in Japan. Tho Friend of India 
describes it as somewhat startling and as thoroughly and 
boldly radical in spirit and purport—far more so than had 
heen expected. The chief points are (1) that the Govern. 
ment of India is notin favor ofa system of Central District 
Boards, but would prefer that, as a general rule, “ the 
smallest administrative unit—tho sub-division, the taluka, 
or the tabsil—should for the maxiwum area be placed 
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Be this, however, as it 

















under a loeal boatd.? The object is to scenre in the mem- 
bers “local knowledge and local interest.” (2) ‘Mat the 
Government of Indian desires to sce election by the people 
the general, and not the exceptional, method of obtaining 
members of the Boards, And (3) it does not wish to impose 
official Chairmen on the Boards. It would prefer to seo 
Chairmen clected by members ; in any case, the election or 
appointment must be sanctioned by the Government. When 
» non-official Chairman cannot be obtained, the chief exe- 
cutive officer will have certain powers of controlling the 
proceedings of the Boards from outside. Ie may suggest, 
supervise, control, in ways not yet defined, but may not sit 
and vote as a member, fur loss az the ruling member, 
But whore members aro chosen by clection, the people 
may elect as many officials ns they please. The Friend 
of India disapproves of conferring titles upon the members 
of the Boards while they hold office, thinking such a mea- 
sure puerile. On the other hand, tho Times of Indra 
holds :— As for making intelligent and educated natives 
eager and willing to serve on these Local Boards, the Go- 
vernment of India could have devised no better plan than 
that of conferring on them a title of distinction. while in 
office. ‘The titles of Rai Buladoor or Khan Babadoor may 
be rendered into English as Exalted Sir, or Noble Sir, and 
will give them a position and distinction among their coun- 
trymen.” It is to be presumed, in mere fairness, that the 
highly enlightened Government of India knows the cha- 
racter of the people with whom it has to deal. The Viceroy 
puts forward his scheme, as chiefly “ desirable as an instru- 
ment of political and popular education. 2... While 
Municipal Government will be maintained in the cities and 
towns, a network of local boards to be charged with definite 
finds will be formed where intelligent non-official agency 
be found. The Municipal Committees are‘to remain 
the local boards for areas within town limits, and on both 
the urban and ruval boards there must be a large pre- 
ponderance of non-oflicial mombers, and the members are 
to bo chosen, wherever practicable, by election. The Boards 
will have the expenditure of fixed allotments of funds, the 
management of certain local sources of reveuue, the entire 
coutrol over the proceeds of all local rates and cesses levied 
within their own jurisdiction for (heir own special purposes, 


can 


the mayvagement of certain revenue, and tho control over 
the execution of local works,” 


KOREA AND JAPAN. 


N our issue of the Ist instaut, we stated that no 
| reliance is to be placed on the published versions 
of the treaty between America and Korea, that what 
the public had seen in print was simply the draft 
treaty, as proposed in China, and that the document 
had subsequently undergone considerable modifications, 
of which the most important was the removal of the 
clause declaring Korea a tributary of China. This 
statement has since been repeated by a correspondent 
of a local contemporary,* who writes over the signature 


X.,” and whose language leaves no room to doubt 


his official character, though, unless we are much 
mistaken, he, too, has qualified himself, in the past, for 
classification among the folks he calls “ Scribblers on 
Chinaand Japan,” to whom all subjects are grist, 
whether technical, commercial, or political, 
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* Japan Guitle, July 8th. 
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But whatever may have been the ultimate form, which Japan so bitterly complains herself. But there 
assumed by the document in question, considerable | has been no assertion whatsoever of any right to inter- 
interest attaches to the draft provisions, since it can! ferein Korea’s foreign policy, and, above all, no exercise 
scarcely be doubted that they were in great part!of that right with a view to the exclusion of others. 
suggested, if not dictated, by Li Hung Chang. As we | We cannot persuade ourselves to imagine that the Mi- 
have before observed, the argument upon which the | kado's Government ever contemplated the idea of con- 
Chinese most confidently relied to combat Japan's; yerting Korea into a dependency of Japan, yet on no 
sovereign rights in Riukiu, was the fact that the | other hypothesis would a desire to prevent Western 
Government of the Islands had concluded separate | intercourse be explicable. Japan has not less reason 
treaties with foreign Powers, thereby at once asserting,|than China to wish for Korea’s autonomy, and she 
and obtaining an acknowledgment of, independence. | must understand fully as well as Li Hung Chang 
Whatever may be the intrinsic validity of such a plea| that the best way of safeguarding .that autonomy 1s 
—and in truth it is but small at best—it would plainly | to give all the Western Powers an equal interest in 
become altogether valueless in such an event as the| Korean commerce. At first sight, indeed, onc is dis- 
conclusion of similar treaties by a country over which | posed to deduce an opposite conclusion from the fact 
China herself claims suzerainty. One canensily under- | that Chinese aid has succeeded in bringing about rela- 
stand, therefore, how much store Li Hung Chang must | tions which Japanese intervention had failed to achieve. 
have set by the insertion of some qualifying clause into| But it must be remembered that things had changed 
the Shufeldt treaty. His position with regard to Riu-| sensibly in Korea in the interval between the visit of 
kiu would thus have been immensely strengthened, !the Duke of Genoa and the mission of Commodore 
since the terms of the Korean treaty might then have|Shufeldt. ‘To that period may be ascribed the develop- 
been construed into a practical acknowledgment by; ment of whatever really progressive impulse exists in 
the world that only a perfectly independent country |the peninsula, and from that period also dates the 
can assume autonomous obligations vis-d-vis foreign | active interference of Li Hung Chang, whose autograph 
powers. On the other hand, the deliberate exclusion | letter, published by the local press more than a year 
of any such clause places China in an awkward di-|ago, explicitly charged Russia and Japan with aggres- 
lemma. She must vither relinquish all title to the! sive designs, and recommended treaty relations with 
suzerainty of ISorea, or confess that her reasoning with | America, England, and France as an antidote. Sucha 
regard to Riukiu was fallacious. Whether the clause | warning, coming from such an authority, could not fail 
was omitted by desire of the Government of Korea, or | to be influential, and no one was surprised at its dual 
—which is much more likely—because the American | result, namely, that America had recourse to Chineso 
Commissioner saw no reason to insert an acknow-|aid in her treaty-seeking expedition, and that the 
ledgment of China’s suzerainty side by side with a de- | Korean progressionists were thenceforth divided into 
claration of Korea's independent competence to assume |two parties, of which one eschewed, and the other 
treaty obligations—whichever of these conjectures be ‘advocated, Japanese intervention. Doubtless, both 
correct, China will have to re-write her despatch about |Commodore Shufeldt and Admiral Willes thoroughly 
the Riukiuan question. She can no longer pretend that lappreciated these conditions, and understood that 
to make a treaty with a foreign Power is equivalent to | whichever intermediary they employed, the other must 
a declaration, and a recognition, of existence as a/be entirely ignored. Korea has not, perhaps, more 
separate State. - {reason to be attached to the ‘sing Tartars than to the 

It would appear, therefore, that the diplomatic slight | descendants of Hideyoshi, yet she can scarcely forget 
which has been placed to Japan’s eredit by hostile news-|{hat to Chinese aid she owed her ability to repel 
papers, cannot be regarded as an altogether one-sided | Japanese invasion, and tht all her historical affinities 
affair. We have been told that Japan’s “ pretensions to {are Chinese. Neither has her intercourse with Japan 
meddle in Korea's foreign policy are now definitely dis- | bem so ttninterruptedly pacific as to warrant implicit 
posed of,’’ and some credence might have been given to the | reliance on the latter’s disinterestedness. In short, the 
statement had it béen accompanied by any evidence as to | Mi kado’s Ministers must lave been curiously sanguine 
the assertion of those pretensions. But the plain fact is|had they looked to supplant China in Korea’s esteem, 
that, except when solicited, Japan has never interfered |and it will be as well to lay no such presumption to 
in Korea’s foreign affairs at all. She has shown her-|thedr chargo until we have tangible proofs of its exist- 
self perfectly ready to assist foreign treaty-seckers to/ence. It is a matter of total indifference to Japan 
the utmost of her ability ; but that ability could never | through whose intervention Korea has been persuaded 
have been great, seeing that to maintain her own posi- | to. enter the comity of nations. The result is all that 
tion in the peninsula without recourse to arms has cost |e oncerns her ; for though she is not, we should hope, 
her no small pains. Her diplomacy has not, perhaps, |imconveniently haunted by the spectre of Russian ag- 
been entirely free from arbitrary elements ; her people! gression, she must know that growth is the normal 
have not treated the Koreaus with all the consideration \ outcome uf national vigour, and that national growth is 
they claim for themselves, and some of her journals have ; sometimes more easily anticipated than checked in 
Not hesitated to advocate, as applicable to the Hermit | particular directions. She may, therefore, be quite con- 
Kingdom, s policy even more irksome than that wba with the course things have taken, feeling that, 
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if it has fallen to China’s lot to be the ostensible sgent 
in introducing Korea to the world, the introduction 
eould scarcely have been effected so easily without 
Japan’s preliminary aid. We are much mistaken, 
however, if Li Hung-chang himself finds the measure 
of his diplomatic triumph over Japan quite so full as 
some people seem to imagine. 
forth China’s suzerainty over Koren, though expunged 
from the treaty, has been conserved in an autograph 
letter from the King of the latter country to the Presi- 
dent of the United States—if any such letter has been 
written—will rather embarrass than assist the T’sung-li 
Yamen’s position with regard to Riukiu ; for if Korea, 
while confessing herself a dependency of the Middle 
Kingdom, declines to embody any such acknowledg- 
ment in her foreign treaties, those documents can no 
longer be cited as any evidence of a country’s political 
status. 

But whether the late negotiations have or have not 
taken a humiliating course for Japan, one phase of her 
relations with, Korea can never be anything but a 
reproach to her. For, though she has maintained her 
position there without any undue exercise of force or 
intimidation, her policy in other respects has been 
modelled on the very lines which have proved so 
irksome to herself. Possibly, the public may have 
formed an exaggerated estimate of her conduct, 
accurate information being almost inaccessible, but 
there can be no mistake, we fear, about the broad fact 
that exterritoriality has been abused by her quite as 
much as by any of the Western Powers : exemption 
from native jurisdiction has been stretched so as to 
include the obligation of observing the laws of the 
land; a misconstruction which must necessarily lead 
to endless complications and anomalies. It does not 
become men who are not without sin to “ cast the first 
stone,” neither is the justice of a principle impugned 
by the errors of those that suffer from its neglect ; but 
until Japan learns to treat others as she would be 
treated herself, she must be satisfied with a small 
measure of sympathy. 


GOVERNMENT. 





(Continued from our last.) 

Ww. we have said upon this subject demon- 

strates clearly enough that though the 
Municipal control of the settlement is nominally 
vested in the Japanese authorities, the exercise of that 
control is subject to restrictions imposed by foreigners. 
The particular case cited by way of illustration 
involved a principle cherished in direct proportion to 
the degree of civilization which obtains in a community. 
The local Government desired to adopt a system of 
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at any rate, since it seemed to threaten that inviolable 
privilega which exalts every Briton’s house into a 
castle, That the Consuls were right in declining to 
entertain the crude suggestion formulated by the 
Governor of Kanagawa, may therefore be conceded ; 
but this by no means disposes of the matter. The 
Municipal authorities declared that they deemed 
certain measure essential to the efficient control of 
Japanese residents in the foreign settlement. Upon 
this point, beyond doubt, they were the best and only 
judges. The Consuls were not reasonably competent 
to exercise any discretion as to the desirability of the 
measure. They might object to the method proposed, 
on the ground that it infringed the liberties enjoyed 
by their nationals under the treaties, but they surely 
could huve devised some less obstructive plan than 
that of negativing the Governor’s requests one after 
the other and Jeaving him to conjecture their reasons. 

The truth is that few of us recognise the difficulty of 
earrying out any effective measure when half a dozen 
different authorities have to be consulted about the pre- 
liminaries. The harbour regulations are a notable 
ease in point. They may be said to have been undor 
discussion for the past twelve years, and so far as we 
can see, the probability of their coming into force is 
scarcely less remote than ever. Some persons ascribe 
this grotesque deadlock to Japanese waut of tact. The 
Government, they say, might set things straight if it 
pocketed its pride and left the whole management of 
the affair to the Foreign Representatives. So it might, 
perhaps; but governments, after all, are composed of 
human beings, and there is a limit to human patience, 
as well as to official humility. In theory it is very 
easy to refer a matter here or there, but the results of 
the reference may possibly be such ag to forbid its re- 
petition. Here, for example, is a case which seems 
more or less calculated to produce that effect. 


On the 30th September, 1877, five foreigners were 








‘detected by the Japanese police in the act of shooting 


out of season and without licenses at. Yokohama, in the 
Prefecture of Kanagawa. This being a violation of the 
Shoating Regulations, the matter was duly reported to 
the Consuls of the offending parties, with the request 
that the caso should be investigated, and fines, in ac- 
cordance with the Regulations, levied and forwarded to 
the Local Authorities. One Consul, to whose nation- 
ality two of the offenders belonged, made no reply until 
the 31st of the following month, when he wrote requir- 
ing the evidence in detail of the police concerned, as 
well as astatement of the grounds upon which the 
Governor of Kanagawa claimed the fines. This in- 
formation was furnished on the 12th of November, 
and on the 23rd of the same month the Consul 
replied, recommending that the two gentlemen be 
pardoned, as the infringement of the Shooting Re- 


compulsory registration, which, to be effective, required | gulations by one of them had been unintentional, while 


that the police should have increased facilities of access 
to the dwellings and premises of foreign residents—a 
proposition not likely to be accepted, by Englishmen 
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the other, being only a visitor, knew nothing about 
regulations at all, and, moreover, had already left 
Japan. The Governor was unreasonable enough not 
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to be satisfied with these explanations. He repeated | now commenced, and one of the offenders applied for 


his original demand, and was now managed on a 
different system : he received no answer at all. Mean- 
while, a change had taken place in the personnel of 
the Consulate, and when a fresh application was made 
to the new Consul in March of the ensuing year, he 
replied that the second offender had also left Japan, 
and requested that the matter should be let rest until 
one or other of the two had returned. The Governor 
then asked to be infurmed why the offenders had been 
permitted to leave the country before the charge pre- 
ferred aguinst them was disposed of, and a correspond- 
ence ensued which ended as before in silence on the 
Consul’s side. Matters remained thus until the follow- 
ing shooting season,.when one of the offenders, who 
had apparently returned to Japan in the interim, 
applied fura license, which was, however, refused, 
pending the settlement of the complaint. The Consul 
then forwarded ten dollars to the Governor and 
requested that the license should be granted, with 
which request the Governor complied, expressing him- 
self satisfied that the Regulations had been vindicated, 
however tardily, in the case of one offender at any 
rate. 

As for the three other offenders, their story reads 
_ like a romance. The proceedings at first took the same 
course as that described above. The depositions of the 
police and a statement of the Governor's reasons were 
demanded. These were duly forwarded, and evoked 
a letter from the Consul, in which he announced 


a license, which was refused, pending the settlement 
of the case. The Consul, however, denied the Go- 
vernor’s right to exercise any such discretion, alleging 
that his refusal of the license was a violation of the 
treaties(!), inasmuch us his (the Consul’s) nationals 
were thereby deprived of a privilege conceded by 
arrangement between their Minister and the Japanese 
Government. The Governor, however, continuing 
obdurate, it was finally agreed that the license should 
be granted on the day when the hearing of the suit 
commenced. Another of the accused persons alleged 
also that he had applied for a license at the Kencho and 
been refused, though this was denied by the Governor. 
Finally, the case came on for hearing and a judgment 
was delivered to this effeet—that the two offenders be 
condemned to pay a fine of 10 yen each, as claimed by 
the Governor, but that the Governor, on the other 
hand, be condemned to pay them an indemnity of tex 
yen each for having refused to grant their licenses and 
thus deprived them of the right to shoot for some time 
after the commencement of the season!! This was 
conveniently simple, as the indemnity just balanced the 
fine and no collection was necessary on either side. 
But the Governor, a strangely persistent person, who 
imagined that a foreign Consular Court, not possess- 
ing jurisdiction over Japanese subjects, was slightly 
exceeding its powers when it arraigned and punished a 

Japanese Prefect for what it was pleased to consider an 

error in his fashion of performing his official duties, 


that one of the offenders had left Japan on the 20th of| gave notice of his intention to appeal against the decision, 


November, that is to say, more than a month after the 
complaint had been lodged against him—and that 
under the circumstances he could only be prosecuted in 
the event of his return before.the 30th of September, 
1878, after which date penal action on the charge in 
question would be barred by the Statute of Limitations. 
It would seem that the Local Authorities were not 
altogether blameless in this instance. The documents 
required by the Consul were not forwarded as expedi- 
tiously as they might have been, but the original com- 
plaint was lodged on the 15th of October, and the 
offender left on the 20th of November, apparently 
without having been in any way restrained by his 
Consul. The Governor, of course, protested, and the 
correspondence which followed is not without traces of 
the indignation such proceedings evoked. Meanwhile, 
the trial of the other two ottenders remained suspended, 
and in January, 1878, the Sovereign of their country 
dying, his successor, on accession to the throne, declared 
an amnesty for all offences not punishable with more 
than six months’ imprisonment. The Consul thereupon 
informed the Local Authorities that by this solemn 
act of his Sovereign all criminal proceedings against 
his nationals were extinguished, even though the 
offence charged had been committed in foreign territory. 
This announcement probably failed to import any very 
amiable element into the controversy, and the corre- 
spondence a:sumed a form which necessitated reference 
to higher authorities. The shooting season of 1878 
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whereupon he was informed by the Consul-Judge that, 
the trial being a summary one, no appeal could be 
allowed. 

The publication of such pages of history as these 
will as doubt evoke indignant remonstrance in certain 
quarters. We shall probably be charged with seeking 
to injure foroign interests, with belittling our country- 
men, with writing to order, and so forth, and instead 
of argument we shall be met with whatever personalities 
the self-constituted champions of this community can 
devise. With these individuals, however, we have 
nothing todo. Their utterances, disgraceful though 
they be, can do no permanent injury to the reputation 
of the foreign residents. We know well—none better 
—what unfortunate aspects the Japanese character 
presents to foreigners. We know that integrity does 
not distinguish the native merchants in their dealings 
with strangers ; that the popular mind is disturbed by 
exaggerated umbrage from political complications which, 
however irksome, can only be remedied by patience ; 
that the course of justice in native courts is devious 
and sometimes impassible; that the people no less 
than their rulers, display a want of earnestness which . 
often disheartens their best friends ; that to work for 
them is only to become suspicious of their gratitude ; 
that while they preach progress, it apparently satisfies 
them to be stationary, and that whether from dif- 
ference of lunguage or incongruity of temperament, 
there is fixed between them and us 4 social gulf which 
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never seems likely to be bridged. We know all this, 
but we have not yet learned, and do not expect to be 
taught, that English interests are endangered or 
English reputations injured by looking at both sides of 
a question. The cases noted in this article have, it is 
true, nothing to do with Englishmen, except in this 
—that the interests of all nationalities in Japan are 
subject to the same influences. But we shall scarcely be 
accused of unjustifiable pride if we say that we are most 
confident of a fair hearing when we address English- 
men, though the subject of our address be their own 
impeachment. Foreign relations with the Japanese 
will never become capable of improvement so long as 
we hug ourselves in the pernicious persuasion that all 
the wrong-doing is on the other side. It seems a very 
simple matter to lay a complaint before a Consul or to 
apply for a Consular warrant, but how many of us 
would be disposed to invite a repetition of such ex- 
periences as those which befel the Governor of Kana- 
gawa in 1877 and 1878? And what epithet would 
foreigners apply to a native court where justice was so 
deliberately travestied? Our enemies are not those 
who propound these questions, but those who dissuade 
us from answering them honestly. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
HIOGO AND OSAKA FOR 1581. 
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(Continued from the last Week.) 
I—RETURN OF 'THE IMPORT TRADE OF HIOGO 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 
sist, 1881. F 
Description of Article. Quantity. he: hag 
Cotton Manufactures—Total value $2,704,404. 

Shirtings, Grey .......+ yards 8,983,846 483,415 
P WY eB eeciaies te 718,395 48,479 
ae pees . $15,958 53,824 
a Twilled ...... ss 330,785 21,437 
Cotton Drills .....0s+000. - 465,216 26,983 
» Brocades ...... ‘s 288,335 21,004 
DARN inccniasradtninaeaek: os 1,067,007 60,729 
TZ. Clothe sacccacccese ie a 397,704 26,748 
Cotton Velvets ......... “ 1,438,090 263,540 
og GAINED: Sesseeszee s 1,831,954 197,902 

Printed Cottons and 
Chintzes — eecccccceee ‘ 2,621,047 185,351 
Turkey Reds ......+04. ee 5,866,865 385,031 
Taffachelas — ..+000- euew. ae 86,876 14,979 
Cottons not specified... ,, 140,229 13,106 
Cotton Yarn ..... ecovene piculs 31,689 879,469 
Canvas & Cotton Duck.yds. 135,742 21,866 
Cotton Thread ......46. — a 541 
2,704,404 





Woollen Manufactures—Total value $1,665,875. 


Blankets —....e0. Sad aaahien — — 60,666 
Woollen Cloths ...... yards 18,142 23,277 
Spanish Stripes......... ¥ 6,676 4,315 
Flannels ......+- Pirandigns Pee 5,791 13,311 
Long Ella ..csccsssessess ~ 69,675 24,925 
BEr@es. scvcccccsocees jee 947 364 
CRN LOE: «sc ixcarcen ve ndsnaes e 32,004 8,007 
Lasting ..ccrsocssscscsces i 500,125 84,483 
Monaseline de Laine... ,, 7,652,633 1,390,183 
Camlet Cords ........000. — —- 998 
Woollen Yarn...... se. — — 517 
Woollen Goods not 

specified .......ssescees yards 327,910 53,269 
Singlets and Drawers...No. 5,172 1,560 
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5| Machinery ........ 
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, Wesloe and Cotton Mixtures—Total value $439,210. 

842,872 
221,183 
501,033 


Orleans secesccccscrsesaee yds, 
LiSLPOd  cceies cosssccesses i 
Tinlian Cloth ecccsccosss Pia 
Woollen and Cotton not 
specified .......0+ sedan 4 


1,21 


Metals—Total value $694,975. 


Brass Ware 

Copper .cscceesseeeeneees — 
op WA cocccccceees — 

Iron, Manufactured ...piculs 


make ee eat i 
99 Pig ccccccccveccccceee re 
99 Wire cccvccccceeveee % 
gp WAC coceccccscccces — 
99 Pip coceseeseeee wo 
99 BCFOWS cocccccccece —_ 

Rails. sccoss seeveeeespiculs 

Lead Pigg ccocceees ae 
‘ Sheet eatcuetaeel sae 

BHiskel seccsesssseese ‘ee ao 

Spelter and Zine .«..... piculs 

Steel and Steel Ware... ,, 
LID Fsncebucs ecéeeuaseenssse® 699 
99 Plates ccccvcccevcees cnses 


Yellow Metal............-piculs 
Sundries scccccccccccccesse = 


6,377 


120,403 
20,087 


‘ 


76,7638 


2,181 


4,559 


11,145 


410 


7,862 
663 
335 

1,220 

1,961 


91,476 
26,304 
87,707 


233,723 





439,210 


es 


8,680 
2,402 
3,974 

336,118 

25,097 
72,723 
9,656 
44,345 
6,475 
3,498 
12,525 
64,919 
1,980 
789 
44,474 
4,738 
10,152 
5,461 
35,579 
1,390 





694,975 
a 


Miscellaneous (non-Asiatic)—Total value $1,437,575. 


Anchors and Cables ... — 


Blue, Prussian...........-piculs 
Balte: vaciscs bes Laue aoe ae 
Beer and Porter ...... — 
TIBOIES ase decnscaventanapia _— 
Candles .......0+secceeeee picula 
Carpets ..cccccccccercsese — 
Cement «....06. spemawewas — 
Chairs...... sbchedéeserbens = 
CIAGEE> veisasscasadccncscees 


Carriages ...ccccccceesee — 
Confectionery ...... oo 
Coral Beads .....esee008 — 
Cutlery csccccccsccesecsee — 
Coal — 


Clothing  .seccccsccsers : 
Corks secssccssees sietvase ° 
Cordage scceee -piculs 
COTE pccbtascdacigscieces _— 
Drugs not specified ...piculs 
Dyes cesecsecccccscsensces —_ 
Klastie Cloth weaboesinies — 
Fishing Lines ......... — 
BUTE © sovecnces vaceedveaeee No. 
Furniture sénaueuaane -— 
Flour and Meal ....,....piculs 
German Silver .....s00. — 
Glass, Window ......0- cases 

o9 LOOKING coevcceee yy 

jp WURTO cacacvesanss = 
ere -cdinaresaeees ooeee OZ. 
FURRS.. aviecrccsecssersics veelad 
Handkerchiefs .....+0+ No. 
Hemp .eseeeeseeee swiisoenns piculs 

Tere anmricne - 

Hides ...... sisvanen desert’ - 
Hoole .0....cccccccsescoess - 
Horus, Rhinoceros...... - 
Implements —...ceereeees — 
India Rubber Ware ... — 
Indigo, dry .sccceseseeees _— 
Tustruments ....eeseeees -—- 
Leuther .....+-seeeeeeeeespiculs 
Lithen voccvcccccccscccccess yards 
LAMpS  cesereevcccseseeee — 


Medicines ettveeecstsesss —™ 


— 


43 


LT | 


aren 
=~] = 
ow a) 


co 
Lieiatte 
co 
or 


5,084 


3,161 


1,711 
497 


12,737 


21 


— 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


628 
1,653 
562 
4,120 
149 
293 


2,395 
22 


See 


mI 
Cw cs 


“ 


~I— 
“ 
Co Co 


14,989 
51,890 
1,217 
10,816 
2,965 
4,642 
6,325 
24,767 
30,534 
1,134 
11,574 
2,134 
4,423 
11,300 
1,235 
12,653 
678 
19,444 
9,935 
4,462 
11,384 
915 
7,203 
57,563 
1,035 
27,908 


180,539 


42,232 
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2,783,995 
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Mineral Waters......... — 
Milk, Butter & Cheese. — 
Mosquito Net ......... —_ 
Oil, Castor....sessecccees piculs 
»» Kerosene — ...seee. a 
iy. se MINE. wascevieetesees piculs 
»» hot specified ...... — 
PAINS isin vies sesscnsninacas — 
Paper ...... sevetccuasunecs — 
Perfumery ......0ccceeees — 
Porcelain  .....seeceeeee: — 
Provisions cssccccscsesess —- 
Quicksilver —........0.0. Ibs. 
QUITING: acsevivereceerces — 
Rhubarb ....... ce eeeee — 
TRU QR: sceiwsasiiesaeteacsacs —- 
NOCUS vssvseivedcrstaseees — 
ORION sso sses sea choeanave — 
Shoes .....0.. Linmnpmaaeces pnrirs 
Silk, Crapes ........000 — 

99 SACINS ccccccccnsscees pieces 

» Manufactured...... do, 
Silk and Cotton Mix- 

COUES” Vasisesavcivenss .do. 
Smalt and Cobalt .... . — 
Soap, Bar ......sceeeees _— 

ay ROUGE: -ceticsueinsy. = 
SOUS: 2cccstescccccaveansers piculs 
Stationery .......sceeee — 
Sailing Vessels ......... No. 
DOCKS asscciseccvcéssdcevein => 
Bpectucles .........cc000. — 
Tobacco .....csceceveceees — 
Tar and Pitch ......... piculs 
Ten Lend  ...cccsccsccees ss 
Tippets ......00. shasevsac —_ 
Trimmings ..... Pecaicesaue — 
Umbrellas ...........0006 dozen 
Utensils for Table Use — 
VOPDISN. escsscdsnasaccoxs — 
Watches .......seceseceees No. 
Wines and Spirits...... —_ 
Sundries .......066 saiueees — 


Miscellaneous ( Asiatic). —Total value $393,120). 


PMU: aver gsevedieencacis piculs 
Animals ...............008 —_ 
Bamboo Cloth .,....... — 
Cochineal ............... — 
Camphor ............... — 
Chinese Liquor ......... — 
Ginseng .........c0esee.., — 
PVODY “soicscousiwackteweessy = 
MGGIG destsseactlseesesnce — 
Oil, Ground nut......... — 
» Benn....... yer — 
Paper, Chinese ......... _ 
Packing Mats............ — 
Pens and Beans......... piculs 
Rattans .......... wavdenes — 
Safflower .........e0000. piculs 
Salt Fish ...........0... — 
Slippers, Chinese ...... — 
Sugar, Brown ......... piculs 
yy Candy ....eeeseeee 5 
» White .........0.. i 
4. DOME ries ccinsine ay 
Tea, Chinese ............ ‘ 
Teeth, Narwhal......... pa 
» Sea Horse ...... — 
DiMUOl’ csteiasewsebercs. — 
Tortoise-shell ..... oo. 
Vermilion .....,...eeces. — 
Wood, Aloes .........48. — 
» Red ............... — 


Sundries ..........,..0.... 


24 


PITT TEP td tide 


~_— 

jm 

L Tol ts 
& 8 


34,459 
667 
4,344 
114 


© 
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1,140 
11,980 


1,882 | Cotton Manufactures 

2,516 | Woollen Die |. cuneate, miele takigten 
364,901 | Woollen & Cotton Mixtures ..................... 

7,170 | Meotals............00e.ccoseseseceseececece EN Seatewusadons 

2,182 | Miscellaneons Asiatic ..............cccecceeces, Seas 

3,049 Do. Non Asintic ......606 oo. ceceeees., 


12,172 
1,979 








Total Value .... 
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1,437,575 


—_——————g 


we «7,335,159 
— eee 


Value in 
rs, 


2,404,048 
584 
42,961 





2,447,593 
—— 
14,965 
181,344 
441,x2] 


2,729 
29,762 
383,608 


180,487 
67,244 





5,506 
6,698 
48,842 
2,581 
866 
24,773 
2,007 
38,987 
6,399 
768 
7,741 
4,203 
1,873 
2,879 
6,844 
154,431 
2,673 
73,723 
15,268 
8,489 
2.816 
1,756 
27,983 
13,906 
2,989 
2,863 
14,160 
24,050 
1,758 
2,026 


4,184 
27,340 somsctemabtise 
6,604 /1.—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF THE 
te PORT OF HIOGO FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
2,624 DECEMBER 81st, 1881. 
= Description of Article. Quantity. 
1,516 Tea—Total value $2,447,593. 

619) Tea......... aioe tuche piculs 92,919 
20,677 »» Bancha,.......ccsesese “ 256 
27,258 99 Dust.... CC eecences Gece ” 10,895 
32,057 
20,032 
6,288 | = Tobacco .s0100..00004..piculs 1,524 

2,357| Vegetable Wax ..... os ae 12,943 
1,792 | Camphor...sscoee soese 3 22.087 
nae Copper—Total value $467,503. 

1,093 Copper Nails ............ piculs 136 

606 ” ONG: seseecievces 9 1,693 

RR = x»  Slabs.........00. 29.711 

6,365 ” ’ 

10,389 9 Sheet peeeee cecee ” 995 

43,320 ” Wire isecesdccscs 99 359 

1,140 sh OTS we scee cence. — aaa 

5,819 

3,194 

31701 Dried fish—Total value $150,487, 

1,238 

10,239 | AWabi .c.seessseceseeeee piculs 289 

30,530 | Cuttle Fish...........0066 ‘s 2,811 

27,193 |Lrico  ......eeceeeee, eoceee 99 1,395 
——_______ | Kaibashira ............00. ‘3 132 
1,437,575 | Mussels ...............04. Pe 674 
eaten Ss Shrimps, Dried ......... 5 947 

407 
| en ed ee, 7) eee ee piculs 25,179 
5,941} Miscellaneous—Total value $1 ,048,867. 
3,747 | Aniseed .......0.seseeeees piculs 1,797 
11,305 | Awabi Shells............ ‘i 1,638 
1,072 Antimony ...ccccsceceees i 7,643 
1,938 | Bee’s Wax ....sccceseeee Sue ae 
5,355 | Books ..sscoesesccssceceees = ads 
29,617 | Bronze .cccosscsceescoese ane _ 
1,152 | Bamboo .......0.cccsecees — baie 
2,951 o> Ware... ..cceeee ons wie 
5,860 | Brass Ware.......ceseeeee piculs 290 
20,869 UGG eissisucevccccivunecs —- — 
18,365 | Cotton manufactures... — — 
4,238} Cloth for Floor...s...0. — — 
67,103 | Clothing ........ faptsldots _— — 
SyB7L 1 Coval cccsesscscscceevesces — — 

950] Drugs not Specifie! ...piculs 1,916 
109,146 | Earthenware .........00 — — 
6,580 | Fura ..cccece ccsscsescecs — aan 
35,059 | Fans ......08. iiuanaypecens No. 2,395,324 
1,410] ,, Round......... bien’ “i 1,235,743 
2,165] Furniture ........ eccccee =m — 
2,272 | Flannel ......ceescceeeeee yurds 899 

O39 | Gloves .ecccssseesevscnes doz 5,920 

4,114 | Ginseng ......cssscecceees piculs 851 
15,889 | Gall nuts ......ceceeeee > "gs 1,048 
2,273 | Hange — ...csccscescoeees ar 223 
1,792 | Hnud Engines ......... ‘5 7,045 
D112 ANG BOs crcewcsrricnsvecce i —_ 
24,173} ,, Liquid ......... — — 
Tron Ware .....s0e encases — — 
393,120 EN OPEY ati sineescsnnscbelne — —_ 
———— Kanten enovece s+ eeeveerssDICUIS 8,366 





gle 
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V.—RETURN OF THE TREASURE IMPORTED 
INTO AND EXPORTED FROM ‘THE PORT 


OF HIOGO DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31st, 1881. 
IMPORTED. 
From England and other countries ......c.ceee - $1,146,725 
IeXronrten. 
To England and other countries... ....ececeeee $2,792,830 





VI—RETURN OF FOREIGN FIRMS AND RESF- 





DENTS A'l THE PORT OF HIOGO ON THE 
3lst DECEMBER, 1881. 
Nationality. No. of Firms. No. of Residents. 

Ci UUS LF one Sis cinis eienei eres 43 235 
AMericatl..cecees cnlenaeeiawns ‘ ll 64 
(SOPINGIE. cwiecvessesenscatacnede 10 42 
Duteli ......ceeee cevennosciseas 4 17 
Frenclr ....ccccceees ‘aigetesoses No return No return 
Austro-Hungarinn .......eee. l 1] 
POrttTese recccecccereccerees 1 13 
Sweilish...cccscccccscscseccssece 1 2 
Danish pecece Cocerecseseecs eoese 1 c 
Swiss seece eencsecee Coebbssodeoes l 1 
CITiGSO caivis ts ieswarser cusses ol O47 

Pokal viiivessswoiasises Jol 929 
VII.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF 


THE PORT OF OSAKA FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1881. 


Description of Article. Quantity. Value in Dollars, 


Metals Total Value—(*+62,186). 





Lacquer .cccccceeccesseess — — 49,522 
Lanterns ...ccoce coccceces IO. 414,838 11,397 
Matches ...... Siepanncever doz. 2,086,530 61,156 
Mica ...cccccccccsevsvoees piculs 111 1,230 
Mineral Products ...... 5 12,182 1,792 
Mushrooms......... errr ” 2,798. 124,485 
POlAtOes .cccseveseeceseces ” 4,238 4,426 
Provisions ...csccsseeesee — — 5,263 
Peony Bark  ......s0e008 — —_ 925 
Porcelain ...ceccccceceee — — 3,673 
Paper ......e0 sekessuesees — —~- 3,461 
»  Europenn........ — _ 2,515 
Photographs & Pictures — _ 1,355 
Rags ..cccccceccccceveeesepiculs 4,676 6,089 
Seaweed ...... areas eaaes ua 12,411 34,625 
a MUG wssicbicseee- “55 9,806 42,085 
Shark’s Fins ....ccccceee yy 371 14,451 
Silk, Waste........ « eee. gh 99 3,622 
Sulphur ....... ovesccocces — — 35,910 
ScreOnsd ccecccssessssece No. 9,658 54,187 
Silk Manufactures..... -— — 4,315 
» Not Specitied...... — — 9,749 
Sulphuric Acid .........piculs 16,872 111,391 
Socks — cccccessscsceeeees = — 1,079 
Shippoki.....ceceseseeee .- — —_ 11,857 
Singlets ...cccccrcsceseeee NO 3,380 4,813 
Timber —..ccccccccsceess —. 29,902 
Umbrellns ..... Vauweneaee No. 523,092 35,451 
4 Enropean... ,, 4,962 1,169 
Wheat ond Barley...... — — 910 
Sundries veccecseeccveccees —_— — $8,178 
1,548,867 

ReECAPITULATION, 
Viaepasbilesiatuasecasiees setae _ 2,447,593 
"LoWaccd .occccees cesseees _— ~- 14,965 
Veyetable Wax .....cee — — 181,344 
Camphor...cccsesceseeeee _— — 441,821 
Copper .rcccccccccecesess — — 467,503 
Dried Fish ......ccccosses — — 150,487 
BRIGG: ses aaieeseeceinces owe — 67,244 
Miscellancous....... cee oe — 1,548,867 
Total valuc  ...ccccceseee 3.319,82 t 
11.—LIST OF FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 


AND CLEARD AT THE PORTS OF HIOGO 
AND OSAKA DURING THE YEAR 1881. 











HIOGO. 

Nationality. Entered. Cleared. 
_ No. Tonnage. No. ‘Tonnage. 
British cscssscsecsions ll4 125,743 115 127,762 
American ...... +... 10 12,863 9 10,632 
Germnn...cececececees 7 3,139 6 2,751 
Frenchy .occes scccesss- l 679 1 679 
Dawislicvcccssscesses l 967 l 907 
Russinn..ccccscseecees ] 498 ] 498 
Wotal sccsvesease 134 143,889 133 143,289 
Japauese Mail Strs. 161 218,807 169 208,846 

Total including Jap- 

nnese Mail Strs.. 298 362,696 302 352,135 














1V.—RETURN OF ALL DUTIES COLLECTED ON 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND SHIPPING 
DUES AT THE PORT OF HIOGO FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1881. 
we 


Import duties ...... Ccevncccs coscvccccceserecccccoes 1,046,399 
Export Antics sscccccescecsecscecveccccee ves wr eerees 696.859 
Shipping fees...cccccccrcervccsessescsececeees seveeee ‘ 2,314 


Total Beeoeeseeserene seestianesegensere $1,746,072 
: SSS 


Google 


Tron Manufactured ..... — — 2,308 
yp WE ..ccccccceseeeee me — 5,102 
Lent, Pig...cccccccceeeees —_ — 10,872 
» Sheet....... ey — — 1,221 
Steel...coccccsccccresnseese — — 7,161 
Spelter and Zinc........ — — 548 
AAlbicccuketvatiactines win ~— 34,674 
62,186 

Miscellancous—{Non-Asiatic) Total Value ($276,982). 
Camphor...scocsesescseees — — 9 O34 
Castor QOil....ceeees iio — 2,745 
Druys not specified...... — _— 32,189: 
OTS cicesiveccsvax susawedes No. 1,623 3,29+ 
Glass Ware ........ ii = — 1,742 
ELemp..ccccccseceees wae piculs 3,120 22,331 
sg RAM stetbeeeatees” 45 19] 9,611 
Hilles x. ba seccuedacsvess =e _ 3,113 
Hoofa cccceecccscece i Newes — — 953 
PROPS i-in'ssicossvewevasses ._— — 3,097 
», Rhinoceros........ — —_ 2,176 
Instruments .....cccceeess — — 13,867 
Lead Red and Yellow... — — 2,908 
Leenther..ccccssess sesscees piculs 2,040 $3,381 
Patnts Gte dcevasscscsine dc — — 1,t59o 
Pepper...cccccecccess seeeee — — 2,28) 
Porcelain.....ccccscscceces — — 1,917 
Provisions..... ccesceseees _— — 11,568 
Quicksilver ......ccceceeee — — 1,62 t 
RUGS cisesss, cesdeensd acai — — 1,579 
BWA cscs cciaeevsnseess — _ $050 
BOOK iagiz eicieeve. weed a daes — — 4,960 
Silks, Satins .....0..0.0 -— — 2,295 
»  Manufactures,... — — 1,130 
SSUabiOnery ...cecccceeesses - — — 1,625 
SONOS iis ccecseas csecoervas — — pee og 
Saltpetre...cccscesscsscees — — 20,199 
VerUig it incGoecsesve eae == —- 900 
Sundvics ...... porter ee — — 19,019 
276,982 
—EE 
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Miscellancous—(Asiatie) Total Value (8756,295). 


AlUM,,.ccccccccvccccesecces ——= _ 79) 
Olitbe asec ees _- — 3,105 
TvOry..cccccccsecccccecscces — — 1,694 
Mangrove Bark........ — —_ 1,571 
Matting, Chinese ....... — _- 908 
Paper a ereccee = — 38,211 
RAttans..rccccrscccesscesee —— —— 28,151 
Sugar, Brown..... eoeeeeepiculs 26,856 ] pee 

» Candy ...... seeens is 3,367 29,627 

Gi, SWiiitesiccacceetic. i 55,162 135,275 5 
‘Tortoise Shell .......... i age — Byte 
Vermilion ...cccccccveess ; 302 oa 
Wood-Aloes, Red, ee 

dul, and Sapan ....... — — 18,793 


aia 6,274 


Peas aa Beans .....06-. 





796,295 


RecAPITULATION. 





NU GLAS dial svevererkuvesanmariecetecaneverass Sa vewcsieee 62,186 
Miscellaneous (Asiatic) ...ccccccseeseeeeeeees Sika beni 796,295 
” (Non-Asintic) ......cceee ittaeetie. 276,982 

oP Sta livcacstuecaseneesieinoniteae 1008168 
VULI—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF 


OSAKA FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEM- 


BER 38st, 1881. 


Value in 





Description of Article. Quantity. Talisen. 
"Tobaced ..cceeseseeereeees piculs 2,510 31,250 
Vegetable Wax......... * 6,362 $6,771 
Camphor. pasauuradeiedssaue 2,989 56,126 
Copper (Total value $34 ,667). 

Copper Ore .......piculs 659 10,640 
» Slabs... ,, 685 12,153 
» Wire ...... . 406 9,163 
39. WATO ences — — 2711 
34,667 

Dried Fish (Total value 8116,858). 
9. Cattlesccicccucess .. piculs 0,253 96,847 
$i LEICO cetera resets s -— 5,812 
yy AWADI.. eee ee és 249 0,868 
Knibashira ........ © 253 19 1.623 
Mussels............ es 95 1,135 
Shrimps .....0..5. 95 290 4,909 
Miscellaneous .... 5, — 1,164 


116,858 
Misce!laneous Seuan value $301,214). 


Aniseed ..........006. — — 6,780 
Bee’s Wax........5 » piculs 229 10,828 
Clothing ....... icheas — —- 1,711 
Cotton Manufactures -—- — 9,386 
Drugs, Miscellaneous — = 6,636 
Earthenware.,........ — — 3,280 
Pas jicsicsarseees oo — 1,707 
PWS Scicceekieseeoniae, No. 4,262 1,101 
Gall Nuts.........00. piculs 671 9,922 
Ginseng ........seeees a 168 1,731 
Gentian: ssisccaceces 45 120 6,008 
FLA gO...000cceccseee oe 242 3,081 
SIOPUG secciesiseviucis — — 911 
Mattett: sccvessccses piculs 3,780 83,015 
Lacquer .ecceeseeees — 3,2 LL 
Matches ............doz. 265,697 14,12+ 
Mineral Products. — — 3,188 
Mushrooms......... piculs 117 77,570 
Obakilvsasssseccecse 99 Tet) J ,200 
Provisions ......+- — — 3,350 
Puper ...cscccseeeeee — — 3,013 
Peony bark... a — 14,060 
Senweed — cescseree . piculs 1,433 4,414 

- Cut re ie 1,020 5057 
Shark’s Fins ..+... r 102 0,113 


18,564 


301,214 


centennial 


Sundries vce 


Google 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Toliaeeo:cisses iccasis _ — 31,250 
Wax scsscss aeaewers — — $6,771 
Camphor...cceseeses — — 56,126 
Copper ccsccccsence — -— 34,667 
Dried Fish ......... — — 116,858 
Miscellaneous...... — — 301,214 

Total value...... 626,886 








[X.—RETURN OF ALL DUTIES COLLECTED ON 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS A'l THE PORT OF 
OSAKA FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DE- 
CEMBER, 1881. 


Ti ORG GWhCe. oie ssalaiauecworesavedectewnbaennedin » § 384,849 
Export ,, Mickie Sada eaeeeenianvabaas » 19,639 
Total $ 54,538 





X.—RETURN OF FOREIGN FIRMS AND RESID- 


ENTS AT THE PORT OF OSAKA ON THE 

3lst DECEMBER, 18381. , 
No. of No. of 

Nattonaltty. Firms. Residents. 
Britiglh 32sec dene vak seawuaneecincuas Z 13 
AMCVican ceccecceceess Saupe aaedamans 2 23 
ROTI eia.aebs howeesccskwudeducon das — 7 

FCC: sicdosave sats tiecstctencack: No returns. No returns, 
SOWIE ieakecnsuandinesobeneeypersawens 1 1 
Chrinese.....cssecees eaaesee peta tis 17 136 
Total... 22 180 


a 
-———_——— 


X/L—STATEMENT SUOWING THE TOTAL TRADE 


OF THE PORTS OF HIOGO AND OSAKA FOR 
THE YEAR 1881. . 
IMvorts. 
Flt9¢0. Osaka. 
PHN Seedscictetsh onhvaneseoueues Oe 37,000,159 31,095,463 
Total Imports ped posewkevons 35,130,622 
Iexvorts. 
Exports so... peaapiandenuiabeexs $5,319,824 $626,886 
Total Exports ....cccseceee $5,916,710 
Total of Exports and Imports _ 
for 1881 ......06. idedapanaeish $14,377,332 
Total of Exports and Imports 
POW ESOO sac oenutas seavacuse: phot ie 


_— iearies a a ee a ee 


ne 


ID NT ROI U CT ION 


TO 
A TRANSLATION OF THE “ KO-ZHI-AL” 
On 


“RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 





(Read before the Asiatic Sactety of “fapan, on 12th April), 


BY 
Basi, Harti CHAMBERLAIN. 
[ Continucd 





The horse (which was ridden, but not driven), the barn- 
door fowl, and the cormorant used for fishing are the only 
domesticated creatures mentioned in the earlier traditions, 
with the doubtful exception of the silkworm, to which re- 
ference has already been made.34 In the Inter portions of 
the * Records” and * Chronicles” dogs and cattle are 
alluded to; but sheep, swine and cyen cats were appar- 
ently not yet introduced. Indeed sheep were scarcely 
to be scen in Japan until a few years ago, goats are still 














8% The tradition preserved in Sect. CUXXIV shows that i in times 
almost, if not quite, historical (the 4th century of our era) the silk- 
worm was a curious novelty, apparently imported from Korea. It 
is not only possible, but probable, that silken fabrics were occasion- 
ally imported into Japan from the mainland at an earlier period, 
which would account for the mention of “silk rugs” in Sects and 


\ 


\ 
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almost unknown, and swine and all poultry excepting the 
barn-door fowl are extremely uncommon. 

The following enumeration of the animals and plants 
mentioned in the earlier portion®® of the ‘“‘ Records” may 
be of interest. The Japanese equivalents, some few of 
which are obsolete, are put in round brackets together 
with the Chinese characters used to write them : 


Bear. (Kuma fiz). 


Bulrush [Typha japonica) (kama 
ee 


Boar, (iri #4). : ? . 
Deer, (shika fi). Bush clover [ Leapede-a of various 
Hare, (usagi %). _ species]. (hagi #h). 


Horse, uma ¥& and koma YH). 


Cassia [Chinese mythical : or per- 
Mouse or Rat, (aedzumi RR). 


haps the native Cereidiphyllim 
Sea-ass [Seal or Sea-lion /] (mie! japonica), (Katsura, variously 
chi 5H ?). | written), 
Whale. (kujira ). | Chamecyparisobtusa, (hi ne kif¥.) 
Crocodile, (want &).°* Cleyrra japonica [and another 
Tortoise (kame $f). allied but undetermined spe- 
Serpent, (rerochs #8). cies], (suka-ki ab). 
Snake [smaller than the preced- (Clubmoss, (Aikayr Q ¥). 
ing]. (hemi &). Cryptomrria japonica, (sugi 34). 
Centipede, (wukade 38 By). Lulalia japonica, (kaya Fy Be). 
Dragon-fly, (akidzu df #3). Eronymus japonica, (maxu-ki si 
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Fly, (rahi %G). 

Louse, (shirami $i). 

Silk-worm, (hahiko 7%). 

Toad or Frog, (taniguku, written 
phonetically). 

Wasp or Bee, (hachi &). 

Barndovur-fow], (Aake $f). 

Cormorant, (1 #5). 

Crow or Raven, (karasu ¥2,): 

Dotterel or Plover er Sand-piper, 
(chidori > %). 

Heron vr Egret, (sagi ¥). 

Kingfisher (soni-dori 32 &) 

Nuye, (FR).** 

Pheasant (Aigixhi SE). 

Snipe, shiqi #3). 

Swan, shiro-tori fy ¥%).. 

Wild-duck, (Kamo #G). 

Wild-goose, (Aari }§). 

Pagrus cardinalis, [probably] 


(aka-dahi 3 BB [or perhaps ; 
the Pagrus curdinalis (tahi A) | 


is intended]. 

Perch, (Percalabrax juponicus) 
(audzuki &3), 

Béche-de-mer [genus Pentucta] 
(ho 28 BR). 

Medusa, (Aurage, written phone- 


tically). 
alrea Suberenata [2] 
(hirahu-kuhi, written 
phonetically). 

} Cockle [Arca 
Shells (hisa-gahi). 
Turbinide [a shell of 

the family] (shita- 
L dami #9 2). 

Ampelopsis aerianefolia [2] (hka- 

gami SK FR. 

Aphanan aspera, (muku, written 

phonetically). 
Aucnha japonica {probably ], 
(aha-gi, written phonetically). 

Bamboo, (/ake Yy). 

Bamboo-grass [Bambusa chine], 
(sasa. »}v Py). 
Barley [or wheat?]. (magi 3). 

Beans [two kinds, viz: Soja gly- 

cine and Phaseolus radiatus 
(the general name is mame ®@. 
that of the latter species in 
particular adzuki, >). §). 


Inflata] 





, Oak [two species, one evergreen 
and one deciduous, — Querens 
myrsinefolia, Q. dentatal (khashi 


Ginger, (havhikami &) [or per- 
haps the Venthoeylon is in- 
tended}, 

Halochloa macrantha [but it is 
not certain that this is the sea- 
weed intended } (homo ae SR). 


| Holly [or rather the Olea aqui- 


folium, which closely resem- 
bles holly], (Aihirayi 44). 

Knot-grass [Polygenum tineto- 
rina), ari BB). 


. Lily. (ani, written phonetically, 


yana-yurieguee vy Wy TP 3. and 
saki-kusa =, 2 Ye). 


Madder, (akane 4). 
Millet [Panicum itelicum), (aha 


MR). 
Moss, (hoke ¥€). 


¥) 1%, hashiha 34). 
Paper mulberry [Brousseuctia 
papyrifera] (kudzu 3). 
Peach, (momo Pk). 
Photinia glabra [2], (soba, written 
phonetically). 
Pine-tree, (tater 433). 
Pucraria  thunhergiana, (kudvu 
*). 
Reed, (axhi 7). 
Rice, (én #95). 
Sea-weed [or the original term 
may designate a particular 
species], (we e Aa). 
Sedge [Scirpus maritimus], (aye 
Spindle-tree [Hronymus radiva us), 
(urasaki no kadzura Wp Ys). 
Vegetable Wax-tree [L’hus sue- 
ccdanea), (hazhi #%), 
Vine, (ychi-kadzura 25 447). 
Wild cherry [or birch?], (/a- 
haka & #h). 
Wild chive [or rather the a//inm 
adorum, which closely resem. 
bles it], (Aa-mira ¥2 HY). 
Winter-cherry [PAysatis  alke- 
kengijaka-kagachi (written pho- 
netically, and also hohodzuki 


Rai HF). 








$¢ The (necessarily somewhat arbitrary) line between earlier and 
later times has been drawn at the epoch of the traditional conquest 
of Korea by the Empress Zhifigou at the commencement of the 
third century of our cra, it being then, according to the received 
opinions, that the Japanese first came in contact with their conti- 
nental neighbours, and began to borrow from them. 

27 Mr. Satow, in his translation of a passage of the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters” forming part of a note to his third paper on 
the ‘‘ Rituals” in Vol. 1X. Pt. ID of these * Transactions ” renders 
want by ‘‘shark.” ‘There ig perhaps soine want of clearness in 
the old historical books in the details concerning the creature 
in question, and its fix is mentioned in the ‘ Chronicles.” But the 
accounts point rather to an amphibious creature, conceived of as 
being somewhat similar to the serpent, than to a fish, and the Chi- 
nese descriptions quoted by the Japanese commentators unmistak- 
ably refer to the crocodile. The translator therefore secs no suffi- 


‘ cient renson for abandoning the usually accepted interpretation of 


mani (@)as “crocodile.” It should be noticed that the aani is 
never introduced into any but patently fabulous stories, and that 
the cig of other nations and indeed of Japan ilseif shows that 
myth-makers have no objection to embellish their tales by the 
mention of wonders supposed to exist in foreign lands, 


#8 See Seot. XXIV, Note 4 
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The later portions of the work furnish in addition the 
following :— 


Cow, (shi YP). 


Chestnut (ri SR). 
Dog, (ine X&). 


Divseorva — quingucfolia 

Crane, [gonus (rial (Cce720 §B). dsura Hit Ls). 

Dove or Pigeon, (hate 7G). Branymux xieboldianus Cnayimné 

Grebe, (nihu-dori og RB). A i?). 

Lark, (hibari 3 4f). Gourd (Aisago iH). 

Peregrine faleon, (hayahusa FE). | Hedysarum esculentum (ogi 3). 

Red-throated quail, (ad.ura 3). | Mydropyrum latifolium (kame Hi). 

Tree-sparrow (suzume -ff). Kadiura japonica (sana-kadzura 

Wag-tail, [probably] (ana-ba- 
shira, Written phonetically), 

Wren, (serials Ie th), 

Dolphin, (iruka A RE 1). 

Trout, [Plecoglossus alfivclis] (ayu 
2F {6). 

Tunny, [a kind of, viz. Zhynnus 
sihi} (shihi @), 

Crab, (Aandé if). 

Horse-tly (amu 3x5). 

Oyster (Auké HR). 

Alder (dluns maritima (hari-no- 
hi #5). 

Brasenia peltata (nunaha WM). 

Cabbage [Drassica) (awo-na 2s 
3K). 

Catalpa Kaempfrri [but some say 
it is the cherry] (adzusu F¥). 


( tokore- 


Liristona sinensis (ajunasa Rg 


a) 
mae melon (/erochi 3 MA): 
Oak,, [three species, Quercus ser- 
rata (kunugi FE A) and 4, 
glandulifcra (nara FR) (ichihi)). 
deciduous; VY. yilra’ both 
Orauge (fachihana t§). 
Podocarpus macrophylla (ma-ki 


Radish, [Raphanus sativus] (oho- 


ne X Hk)- 
Water caltrop, [Trapa bispinosal 
(hixhi BE). 
Wild garlic [.A/2inm nipponicum] 
(nu-birn EP 3%). 
Lelkowa keuki [probably] (tsuki®y). 
A few more are probably preserved in the names of 
places. Thus in Shinano, the name of a province, we 
seem to have the shina (Tilia cordata), and in Tadetsu the 
tade (Polygonum japonicum). But the identification in 
these cases is mostly uncertain. In the case of zoological 
names several species, and occasionally even more than 
one genus, are included in a single Japanese term. Thus 
chidori (ere always rendered ‘ dottorel”) is the name 
of any kind of sand-piper, plover or dotterel. Kari is a 
general name applied to geese, but not to all the species, 
and also to the great bustard. Again it must not be 
forgotien that there may have becn, and probably were 
in the application of these terms differences of usnge be 
tween the present day and cleven or twelve centuries ago. 
Absolute precision is therefore not attainable.3® 
Noticeable in the above lists is the abundant mention 
of plant-names in a work which is no ways occupied with 
botany. Equally noticeable is the absence of some of 
those which are most common at the present day, such as 
the tea-plant and the plum-tree, while of the orange we 
are specially informed that it was introduced from abroad. 
The difference between the various stones and metals 
seems, on the other hand, to have attracted very little 
attention from the Karly Japanese. In later times the 
chicf metals were uamed mostly according to their colour, 
as follows : 
Yellow metal........... (gold), 
Whe: ay hesaueensann CalVeD) 


ted sic aeueuweoes . (copper), 
Black: sy). sve .. (iron), 
Chinese ,, ........ .... (bronze), 


But in the “ Records” the only metal of which it is im- 
plied that it was in use from time immemorial is iron, 
while ‘ yarious treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold 
and silver downwards ” are only referred to once as exist- 
ing in the far western land of Korea, Red clay is the 
sole kind of earth specially named. 
The words relative to colour which occur are : 

Black, Piebald (of horses.) 

lied, 

Blue (including green.) 

White. 


Yellow is not mentioned (except in the foreign Chinese 
phrase “ the Yellow Stream,” signifying Hades, and not to 
he counted in this context), neither are any of the numerous 
terms which in modern Japanese serve to distinguish de- 
licate shades of colour. We hear of the “* blue (or green), 
Le. black +°) clouds” and also of the blue (or green), 





¥° Sect. CAAXVIT[ preserves a very carly ornithological observation 
in the shape of the Songs composed by the Emperor Nifitoku and 
his Minister on the subject of a wild goose laying exgs in Central 
Japan. ‘These birds are not known to breed even so far South as 
the island of Yezo. 


‘OM. Satow sugecsts that avo ( blue" or “ green”) means 
prorerly any colour derived from the Ave plant (Velygonum tine 
turium), Whence the explanation of its application to lack clouds 
and also to black horses, 
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sen; but the ‘blue sky” is sbiey eabts by its eos 
here as in other early literatures. 

With regard to the subject of names for the different 
degrees of relationship,—a subject of suflicicnt interest to 
the student of sociology to warrant its being discussed at 
some length,—it may be stated that in modorn Japanese 
parlance the categories according to which relationship is 
conceived of do not materially differ from those that are 
current in Europe. ‘Thus we find father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, uncle, nephew, stepfather, stepson, 
father-in-law, son-in-law, and the corresponding terms 
for females,—mother, grandmother &e.,—as well as such 
vaguer designations as parents, ancestors, cousins, and 
kinsmon. T he only striking difference is that brothers and 
sisters, instead of being considered as all mutually related 
in the same manuer, are divided into two categories, viz.: 


Ani ¥.. elder brother (s), 
Otouto Bf .. younger brother (8), 
Anc eh... we elder sister (s), 


Lmouto ¥R ... 


in accordance with the Chinose view that elder and younger 
brethren occupy positions as mutually contrasted as are 
those of father and child. 

Now in Archaic times there seems to have been a dif- 
ferent and more complicated system somewhat resembling 
that which still obtains among the natives of Korea, and 
which the introduction of Chinese ideas and especially the 
use of the Chinese written characters must have caused to 
be afterwards abandoned. There are indications of it 
in somo of the phonetically writton fragments of the 
“Records.” But they are not of themselves sullicient to 
furnish 2 satisfactory explanation, and the subject has 
yuzzled the native /iterati themselves. Moreover the Eng- 
fish language fails us at this point, and elder and younger 
brother, elder and younger sister are the only terms at the 
translator's command. It may therefore be as well to 
quote im extenso Motowort's elucidation of the Archaic 
usage to be found in Vol. ALI pp. 63-4 of his “ exposition 
of the Reeords of Ancient Matters.”44 Te says: ‘ An- 
ciently when brothers and sisters were spoken of, the 
elder brother was called se or ani in contradistinetion to 
the younger brothers and younger sisters, and the 
younger brother also was enllod in contradiatinetion 
to tho chler sister. he elder sister was ealled ane in 
contradistinction to the younger sister, and the vounger 
brother also would use the word avein speaking of his elder 
sister himself. The younger brother was called ets im 
coutradistinetion to the elder brother, and the younger 
sister also was ealled ofa in contradistinetion to the elder 
sister. The younger sister was called gus in contralis- 
tinction to the elder brother, and the elder sister also 
was called zo in contradistinetion to the vounver bro- 
ther. It was also the custom amoney brothers and sis- 
ters to use the word zra-se for se, tro-ne for ane and jro-ds 
for ofo, and analogy forces us toconelude that gravus was 
used for jm.” (Motowori elsewhere explains sro as 
term of endearment identical with the word sz, ‘ love 3” 
but we mny hesitate to accept this view.) 

Another important point to notice is that, though in-a 
few passages of the Records” we find a distinction drawn 
between the chicf and the secondary wives,—perhaps 
nothing more than the favourite or better-born, and the 
less favourite or less well-born, are meant to be thus desig- 
nated,—yet not only is this distinction not drawn through- 
out, but the wife is constantly spoken of as iz, 1c. 
“younger sister.” In fact sister and wife were convert- 
ible terms and ideas; and whut in a later stage of Japan- 
esc, as of Western, civilization is abhorred as incest was 
in Archaic Japanese tines tle common praciice. We 
also hear of murrianges with half-sisters, with stepmothers, 
and with aunts; and to wed two or three sisters at the 
game time was a common practice. Most such wnions 
were naturally so contrary to Chinese ethical ideas, tit 
one of the first traces of the influence of the latter in Japan 
is the stigmatizing of them as incest; aud the contlie! 
belween tlhe old native custom and the imported moral code 
is scen to have resulted in political troubles.42 Marriage 

41 Only the Foot-ngies of the original are omitted, os nut being 
essential. 

+2 See the story of Prince Karu, which is probably hisiorical, in 
Sects. CXLI e¢ sey, and asimilar episode in the following reign, 
Sect. 


rounger sister (5), 
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with sisters was naturally the first to dian ppear, and in- 
deed it is only mentioned in the legends of the gods; but 
unions with half-sisters, aunts, &c. lasted on into the 
historic epoch. Of cxogamy, such as obtains in China, 
there {is no trace in any Japanese documents, nor do any 
other artificial impedimeuts seem to have stood in the way 
of the free choice of the early Japanese man, who also (in 
some cases at loast) received a dowry with his bride or 
bridos. 

* *% * * * 


* * 


If, taking as our guides the incidental notices which are 
scattered up and down the paves of the carlicr portion of 
the “ Records,” we endeavour to follow an Arclmic dapan- 
exe through the chief events of his life from the cradle to 
the tomb. it will be necessary to begin by recalling what 
has already been alluded to as the “ parturition-house” 
built by the mother, and in which, as we are specially 
told that in was made windowless, if would perhaps be 
contradictory to say that the infant first saw the helt. 
Soon after birth a name was given to it,—given to it by 
the mothor,—such name cenerally containing some ap- 
propriate personal reference. In the most ancient times 
each person (so far as we ean judge) bore but one name, 
or rather one string of words compounded together into a 
sort of personal desiguation. But already at the dawn of 
the jistorical epoch we ave met by the mention of sur- 
names and of what, in the absence of a more fitting word, 
the translator has ventured to call “ gentile names,” bes- 
towed by the sovercigu as a recompense for some note- 
worthy dved.44 

It may be gathered from our text that the idea of calling 
in the services of wet-nurses in certain exceptional cases 
hadalready suggested itself to the minds of the ruling class, 
whose infants were likewise sometimes attended by special 
bathing-women. ‘To what we should call education 
whether mental or physical, there is absolutely no reference 
made. All that can be inferred is that, when old cnough 
to do so, the boys began to follow one of the callings “of 
hunter or fisherman, While the girls staid at home weaving 
the garments of the family. There was also a great deal 
of fivliting, ceanerally of a treacherous kind, in ‘the inter- 

vals of which the warriors ovcupied therselves in cultivate 
ing yatches of eround. The very little which is to be 
gathered concerning the treatinent of old people, would 
sccm to indieate that they were well cared for. 

We are nowhere told of any wedding ceremonies cxcept 
the giving of presents, the prebable reason being that uo 
such ceremonies existed. Indeed late on mto the Middle 
Ages cohabitation alone constituted matrimony,—cohabi- 
tation often seercé ab first, but afterwards acknowledged, 
When, instead of voing round under cover of night to see 
his mistress, the youns man brought her back publicly to 
his parents’ house. Mistress, wile, and concubine were 
thus temas Which were not distinguished, and the woman 
could naturally be discarded at any moment, She indeed 
vas expected to remain faithtul to the man with whom 
she had lad more than a passing intimacy, but mo recipro- 
enl obligation bound him to her. “‘Phus the wife of one of 
the gods is made to address her husband in a poem which 
Bays : 

Se DW: indecd, being a inan, probably last ou the 
various island- he: adlands that thou eeesb and on every beach-head- 
Jand that thou Jookest on, a wife like the young herbs. But I, 


alas! beiny a woman, haye no man except thee; 1 have no spouse 
except thee,” &e., &e. +4 





*s The eusbom of using surnames was certainly borrowed from 
China. although the Japanese have not, like the Koreans, gone so 
far as to adopt the actnal suruames In use in that country. The 
* ventile names “ may have sprung up more naturally, though they 
too show traces of Chinese influence. ‘Those most frequently met 
With are wfaahe-anahi, teat Atale, Kimi, Miyeteuko, Murushi, Omi, 
Sukune, and Wake, which have been respectively rendered by the 
Miawdish terms Departinental Lord, Court Noble, Suzerain, Duke, 
Nuler, Chicf. Grandee, Neble, and Lord (sce p. above). Tt must 
be undersieod that these maimes. which properly and originally 
denote an oltice, were hereditary titles, and euded (after the custom 
of conferring new ones had died out) by being little more than an 
extra surnaine appended to the surname proper (wij. They are 
hnown in Japanese as fudune. Motowori'’s learned note in Vol. 
XXNALX pp. 14-15 of this © Exposition of the Records of Ancient 
Matters “ should be consnited for a full discussion of this somewhat 
intricate eubject, concerning which there has been much mis- 
apprehension, chiefly owing to the want of a fitting Chinese 
Character with which to write the word sudune. 


44 See Sect. AAV, the second Song in that Seot, 
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In this sombre picture the only graceful touch is the custom 
which lovers or spouses had of tying each other's girdles 
when about to part for a time,—a ceremony by which they 
implied that they would be constant to each other during 
the period of absence.45 What became of the children in 
cases of conjugal geparation does not clearly appear. In 
the only instance which is related at length, we find the 
child left with the father; but this instance is not a nor- 
mal one.4® Adoption is not mentioned in the earliest 
traditions ; so that when we meet with it later on, we 
shall probably be justified in tracing its introduction to 
Chinese sources. 


Of death-bed ‘scenes and dying speeches we hear-but 
little, and that little necd not detain us. The burial rites 
are more important. ‘The various ceremonics observed on 
such an oecasion are indeed not explicitly detailed. But 
we gather this much ; that the hut tenanted by the deceas- 
ed was abandoned,—an ancient custom to whose former ex- 
istence the removal of the capital at the commencement of 
each new sovereign's reign long continued to bear witness, 
and that the body was first deposited for some days in a 
‘ mourning-house,” during which interval the survivors 
(though their tears aud lamentations are also mentioned) 
held a carousal, feasting perhaps on the food which was 


_ specially prepared as an offering to the dead person. After 


Doath, too, was inflicted for the most trivial offences. 


that, the corpse was interred, presumably in a wooden 
bier, as the introduction of stone tombs is specially noted 
by the historian as having taken place at the end of the 
reign of the :mperor Suwiniii, and was therefore believed 
by those who handed down the legendary history to have 
been a comparatively modern innovation, the date assign- 
ed to this monarch by the author of the ‘ Chronicles ” 
coinciding with tho latter part of our first, and the first 
half of our second centuries. 


To a time not long anterior is attributed the abolition 
of a custom previously observed at the interments of royal 
personages. This custom was the burying alive of some 
of their retainers inthe neighbourhood of the tomb. We 
know also, both from other carly literary sources and from 
the finds which have recently rewarded the labours of 
archeologists, that articles of clothing, ornaments, &c. 
were likewise buried with the corpse. It is all the 
more curious that the ‘“ Records” should nowhere make 
any reference to such a custom, and is a proof (if any 
be needed) of tho necessity of not relying exclusively on 
auy. single authority, however respectable, if the full 
and trite picture of Japanese antiquity is to be restored. 
A few details as to the abolition of the custom of bury- 
ing retainers alive round their master’s tomb, and of the 
substitution for this cruel holocaust of images in clay will 
be found in dect. ANIIL, Nete 23, and in Sect. LAXY., Note 
4, of the following translation.*? If the custom be one which 
is properly included under the heading of iuman sacrifices, 
it is the only form of such sacrifices of which the carliest 
recorded Japanese social state retained any trace. The 
absence of slavery is another honorable feature. On 
the other hand, the most crucl punishments were 
dealt out to enemics and wrongdoers. Their nails 
were extracted, the sinews of their knees were cut, they 
were buried up to the neck so that their eyes burst, &c. 
Of 
branding, or rather tattooing, the face as a punishment 
there are one or two incidental mentions. But as no tat- 
tooing or other marking or painting of the body for any 
other purpose is ever alluded to, it is possible that the penal 


. use of tattooing may have been borrowed from the Chinese, 


~~: 


“mmust not quite be passed over in silence. 


to whom it was not unkuown. 


The shocking obscenity of word and act to which the 
“Records” bear witness is another ugly feature which 
It is true that 
decency, as we understand it, is a very modern product, 
and is not to be looked for in any society in the barbarous 
stave, At the same time, the whole range of literature, 





#* Noe ect. LAXNT, Note 12, 

4° Seo Sect. ALIL. 2. 

* Representations of these clay images (feuchi-uingijau) Will be 
found in Tabio Nil of Mr. Heury von Siebotd’s © Notes on Japanese 
Archwology.” aud in Mr. Satow’s paper on“ Aucient Sepulelral 
Mounds iv Kaudzuke ” published in Vol, VII, Pt. 11, pp. 318 cf scy. 
of these ‘‘ Transactions.’ 
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so far as the present writer’s knowledge extends, does not 
offer a parallel to the naive filthiness of the passage forming 
Sect. IV. of the following translation, or to the extraordin- 
ary topic which the hero Yamato-Take and his mistress 
Miyazu are made to select as the theme of poetical re- 


partee.*® One passage likewise would lead us to suppose 
that the most beastly crimes were commonly committed.*® 


‘To conclude this portion of the subject, it may be use- 
ful for the sake of comparison to call attention to a few 
arts and products with which the early Japanese were 
not acquainted. Thus they had no tea, no fans, no por- 
celain, no lacquer,—none of the things, in fact, by which 
in later times they have been chiefly known. ‘They did 
not yet use vehicles of any kind. They had no accurate 
method of computing time, no money, scarcely any know- 
ledge of medicine. Neither, though they possessed some 
sort of music, and poems a few of which at least are not 
without merit,>° do we hear anything of the art of draw- 
ing. 


But the most important art of which they were ignorant 
is that of writing. As some misapprehension has existed 
on this head, and scholars in Europe have been misled by 
the inventions of zealous champions of the Shiftau rellt- 
vion into a belief in the so-called ‘ Divine Characters,” it 
must be stated precisely that all the traditions of the 
‘‘ Divine Age’, and of the reigns of the earlier Emperors 
down to the third century of our era according to the 
received chronology, maintain a complete silence on 
the subject of writing, writing materials, and records of 
every kind. - Books are nowhere mentioned till a period 
confessedly posterior to the opening up of intercourse 
with the Asiatic continent, and the first books whose 
names occur are the “Lun Yi” and the “ Ch'ien 
Tztii Wén51,” which are said to have been brought 
over to Japan during the reign of the Emperor Ouzhiii 
(Ojin),—according to the same chronology in the year 
284 after Christ. That even this statement is ante- 
dated is shown by the fact that the ‘ Ch’ien Tzit 
Wen” was not written till more than two centurics 
later,—a fact which is worthy the attention of those 
who have been disposed simply to take on trust the 
assertions of the Japanese historians. It should like- 
wise be mentioned that, as-has already been pointed 


\ 


out by Mr. Aston, the Japanese terms fumi “ written . 


document,” and fude “pen,” are probably corrup- 
tions of foreign words.52 The present, indeed, is not 
the place to discuss the whole question of the so-called 
‘Divine Characters,’’ which Motowori, the most pat- 
riotic as well as the most learned of Japanese /:terati, 
dismisses in a note to the Prolegomena of his ‘* Exposi- 
tion of the Records of Ancient Matters,” with the remark 
that they ‘‘ are a late forgery over which no words need 
be wasted.” But, as the subject is one which has been 
imported into the discussion of the Karly Japanese social 
state, and a8 if is also one on which the absolute silence 
of the early traditions bears such clear testimony, it was 
impossible to pass it by without this brief allusion. 


(To be continued.) 


48 See Sect. LAXXVII. 
4° See Sect. XCVIT. 


5° A translation.—especially a literal translation,—is not calculat- 
ed to show off to best advantage the poetryof an alicnrace. Bunt even 
subject to this drawback, the present writer would be surprised if 
it were not granted that poetic fire and grace are displayed in some 
of the Love-Nongs (for instance the third Song in Sect. XXIV and 
both Songs in Sect. NX XV), and aquaint pathos in certain others (for 
instance in Yamato-Take’s address to his ‘‘ elder brother the pine- 
tree,” and in his Death-Songs contained in Sect. LAXNALN). 

Slim it and = oe &. 

52 Viz. of the Chinese X% and 4€. Mr. Aston would eee to derive 
both the Japanese term fude and the Korean put independently 
from the Chinese 4£. The present writer thinks it more likcly 
that the Japanese fude was borrowed mediately through the Korean 
put. «As it regularly corresponds with the latter according to the 
lnws of letter-change subsisting between the two languazes, ib will 
be observed that the Japanese terms would still have to be consider- 
ed borrowed, even if the derivation of put from “4 had to be abandon- 
ed; for we can hardly suppose Korean and Japanese to have 
independently selected the same root to denote sucha thing asa 
“pen.” Asto the correctness of the derivation of fumi from © 
there can be very little doubt. 
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KING WILLIAM AND HIS ARMIES. 


ee 


I, 


I think it well to announce, right in the beginning of thisstory, | 
that Miles Bunkly is not properly its hero, though some pre- | 
liminary things must be told concerning him, Although Miles had | 
loved Miss Caroling Thigpen long before Mr. Bill Williams | 
courted her, yet he never had told her soin set words, until— 
well, you may say it was too late. Yet everybody was sur- 
prised. Miles was a most excellent young man, industrious, 
sober, thrifty, fond of laying up, and had aright good deal 
laid up already. ‘Then be was quite passsable as to looks. Mr. 
Bill could not have been said, even by Miss Thigpen, to have 
any advantage of Miles as to looks. As for the rest, all except 
Miss Thigpen and his own mother considered him the inferior. 
Yet Dukesborough manuers, or something else, put him in the 
lead on bis first entry upon the field. It was then, and not 
till then, that Miles Bonkly made one, and but one avowed 
effort, and failing. give up the contest, and resigned Jiimself to 
What he called molloncholy. 

He had never been—at least he had nevor seamed to he—a 
cheerful-minded person anyway. His courtship even had been 
a rather selemn piece of business, and the final declaration 
sounded sumewhat asiflie lad invited Miss Thigpen to go 
with him to the grave-yard instead of taking charge of his 
domestic affairs. The lady, after ently declining his suit, and 
claiming the priviligs of regarding him asa friend—nay, a 
brother—announced her intention of ever keeping his proposal 
a secret, and requested him to do the same. 

* No, mavam,” said Miles: ‘no, Miss Cardine. I shall not 
deny it, no To stall not deny it. Dm much obleeged to you, 
and to yourn. ‘The waound is in my heart, and it ‘Il stay thar, 
and it ‘Il be oblecged to stay thar, but IMl be a friend to you 
and yourn.” | 

On his way home he called to his neighbor and friend Abram 
Grice, who was standing in his door : 

“ Mawnin’, Abom.” 

“Mawning, Miles. “Light and come in.” 

“Step out here a minute, Abom, if you please.” 

Mr. Grrice came out to the gate. 

* Kicked, Abom.” 

*“ Kicked, Miles ? Who ?” 

“Me.” | 

“ Kicked bad, Miles ?” 

“ Powerful.” 

* Your horse, Miles, or a mule, or a steer ?” 

* Nary one. It’s here, Abom.” 

Vhen he laid ins hand broadly on his breast. 

“In the stomach, Miles % 
in the thunder kicked you ’way up thar?) Git; come in and 
take a drink. and tell ime about it afterward.” 

“To's not my stomach, Abom ; it’s my bres. 
inside— ry, Inside, 
wouldn't retch it.” 

“My goodness gracious! Miles Bunkly, what in’ the dickens 
is the matter with you ?” 

“Tve been yonder, Abom,” and he peinted mournfully to- 
ward the Thigpeus’. “ and my desires is to tell no lies. 1 got | 
it from a human person over thar, and that not of the sect of 
a man person,” 

“ Who ?—Miss Car'line 2” 

“Jef Twas to name the name, Abom, that were the name I | 
should name.” 

Mr. Grice shonted with laughter. 

“Miles Bunkly, vou skeered me out of a year's growth. I 
thought you had been kicked by a team o’ mules, or at least a 
yoke ©’ steers. Well. look here, you ain’t a-goin’ to stay 
kicked >" 

“It's done-done, Abom.” 

“Yes, but, Miles, Uve knowed sich as that orndone. Why. | 
Sarann kicked me three times han’ runnin’: but I told her 
everv time she done it sich talk as that didwt piace me. 
That's women, Miles. ‘Them’s their ways. They ain't a-goin’ 
to let a fellow know. not at the first off-start, that they goin’ 
to have him. I didn't know what it’s for, ‘ithout its jes nat- 
chelly to try to git the whip-hand of him at tha start. It’s 
the natchel instine of the woman sect. You vo back to Car’- 
line ‘Thigpen, and don't let o2 that you ‘member anything | 
abont her kickin’ of you, and that you aimt even phazed by it. 
You're sorter slow, old fellow—that is, in sich motions—but ; 
Car'line Thigpen got too much sense to give up sich a chance.” ! 

“Nother person, Ahom,” replied Miles, most mourifully— 
“nother person, of the male sect.” 

* Who's he 2" 

“Willian Willianis.” 

“Who? Bill Williams?" exclaimed Mr. Grice, in astonish- 





The waound’s 








ment and disgust. 
“That's the nome of the name, Abow.” 


© When, Miles Bunkly. of you ean't whip out Bull Willivms, | 
evon rl dis Dukésborscugh ways he got by livin? in tewn six 
mouths, all 1 got to say is you vught to git kicked by a yoke o' | 
steers, and run over by the keart in the bargain. | 
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Such and similar remonstrances were ineffectnal to make 
Mr. Bunkly continue the contest. He retired at once, leaving 
the field to his rival. At the wedding, though he did not join 
in the dance, nor even in the plays, yet he partook sufficiently, 
it was thought, of meats, cakes, and syllabub. Mr. Bill and 
Miss Caroline, her brother Allen and his young bride Betsann, 
were specially attentive to his wants. He yielded with profound 
sadness to their persistent offerings of good things, and the 
more sylubub he took, the mournfuller grew his deportment. 
To several persons, elderly, he said during the evening that it 
was the molloncholiest of all days to him. 

“Yit, furihersmore,” he would add, with touching unsel- 
fisuness, “ef her who is now Missis Car‘line Williams, and who 
were Miss Carline Thigpen, be it her or be it hern, ef her or 
them might ever want for anything which it might be her and 
their good rights or their desires, and ef then I'm a-livin’— 
providing, you understand, I’m a-livin’—they shall have it, ef 
its in my retch.” 

II. 


Some four years passed. Mr. Bunkly, though planged in 
his dear melancholy, yet attended punctually to his business in 
a yloomy, slow, sure way, made good crops, sold at good times, 
added to his land and plantation stock, and claiming to despise 
wealth, heaped it up more and more, as if to show, evidently, 
how vain are earthly goods for the happiness of a man in whose. 
breast is an incurable wound. 

Mr. Bill Williams was getting along too, better than had 
been expected and prophesied. Much of the exuberant vi- 
vacity contracted by several months’ residence in town had 
subsided in these four years of living witha wife (a settled 
Toman, he styled her) who was probably the most industrions 
woman in the neighborhood. He well knew that everybody 
believed Miss ‘Thigpen to have made a mistake in preferring 
himself to Miles Bunkly, and he bad said to himself at the be- 
ginning of his conjugal career that he should take it upon him- 
self to convince the world that it was mistaken. When his 
twin sons, Romerlus and Remerlus, were born and named, be 
felt that he was making reasonable. headway on that ambitious 
road. Then he too bad added somewhat to his estate, and his 
wife. 1 famous weaver, had picked up many a dollar by her 
extra work, They did not rise as rapidly as Miles, but Miles 
remained but one, while Mr. Bill, so to spenk, had been two, 
and now he was four. People can not ignore figures in such 
calculations, especially when they represent) mouths. Never 
mind, thought Mr. Bill—never mind. Thus the contem- 
plation of a former rival, with whom, however, he was on the 
friendliest of terms, spurred a nature that otherwise might 
have been wanting in the energy becoming the head of a 
family. ‘The coming of the twins lengthened, strengthened, 


Bad place to vit kicked. ~ What | and sharpened this spur wonderfully. 


Only one thing interfered with the happiness of that rising 
family. and that was becoming serious. It would sting the 
wife painfully sometimes when she would hear of the practical 
jokes put upon her husband, who had become rather liable 
thereto by what had been considered in the neighborhood his 
too great forwardness of speech and other deportment. ‘Too 
eveat a talker, as from the very first she had told him he was, 
she would tell him further that aman who got into scrapes 
onglt to get out of them. In these four years he had sobered 
much under that benign influence. Yet when aman has once 
been the butt of neighborhood ridicule, it requires time to re- 
lease him even when he has ceased to deserve it. Sometimes 
it seems that the only way to obtain such release is to fight for 
it. That exigency, in the opinion of Mrs. Williams, had now 
arrived. 

One night, when the children had been put to bed, she said, 
‘ William, you've got to whip somebody.” 

She spoke pointedly, 

Mr. Bill looked behind him at the trundle-bed, and asked 
himself. * Is it Rom, or is it Reme ? ” 


" Nary one,” was the audible answer. ‘It's somebody big- 


'evern them, harder to whip, and a more deservin’ of it.” 


Ss 


Thon Mr. Bill peered through the window into the outer 
darkness, and speculated if there were insubordination among 
his little lot of negroes. 

“Nor them neither. It's white folks : it’s Mose Grice, that’s 
who it ix, and it’s nobody else—that is, to sfart with.” 

Mr. Bill was startled. Colonel Moses Grice had indeed been 
extremely rough with Mr. Bill on several occasions, and (being 
a childless married man, and thought to be sore on that point) 
had especically and repeatedly ridiculed the father of the 
twins. Yet he was a mau of means, 2 considerable fighter, and 
colone! of the regiment. So Mr. Bill was obliged to be start- 
led, and he looked at his wife. 

* You've been joked by Mose Grice, William, and poked fun 
at, and made game of by him, until 7 don’t feel like standin’ 
of it no longer, nor I doen't think Rom and Reme would feel 
like standin’ of it, net if they were big enough and had 
sense enough to understan’ his impudence.”’ 

“Why, Carline—" remonstrated Mr, Bul. 

“Oh, vou needn't be a-Carlinin’ o' me!” she said. And 
never before had Mis. Williams addressed her husband in 
precisely that lauguaye. But her feelings had been hurt, and 
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allowance ought to be made. She cried somewhat, but tears 
did not serve at once to produce the softening influence that is 
their legitmate result. 

‘‘There’s brother Allon,” she continued, “and which Bet- 
sann told me herself that Allen told her that the fact of the 
business was, if you didu’t make Mose Grice keep his mouth 
shet, specially about Rom and Reme, he would; and then 
there’s Miles Bunkly—” 

“ Oh, Lordie!” exclaimed Mr. Bill. 

“There’s Miles Bunkly, and which Betsann say is ebout as 
mad as brother, and which, ef he ain't any fighter, yit, when 
Mose Grice was one day a-makin’ game of him about his mol- 
loncholy, Miles told him that his molloncholy was his business 
and not his’n, and that if he kept on meddlin’ with it, he mout 
ketch the disease, aud Mose Grice let Miles Bunkly’s mollon- 
choly alone, he did.” ; 

**Car'line sot up a cry, she did, and it woke up Rom and 
Reme, and they sot up a howl apiece, and I says to myself, I'll 
rire, a whippin’ from Mose Grice rather’n run agin sich as 
this,’ 


IIT. 


After that night Mrs. Williams did not again allude to its 
matter of conversation, and was as affectionate to ber husband 
as always. Mr. Bill gloried in the possession of her, and he 
had good reason. He brooded. The allusion to Miles Bunkly 
stung him deeply, usually imperturbable as his temper was, 
though not a jot of jealousy was in the pang. He would have 
known himself to be the greatest of fools to feel that. Yet, 
easy-going, self-satisfied as he was, he knew that other people, 
including his brother-in-law, still regarded his wife less for- 
tunate than she might have been. The more Mr. Bill brood- 
ed, the more serious appeared to him the relation of his case to 
that of several others, especially Colonel Grice. 

Superadded to a general disposition to impose npon whom- 
soever would endure him, Colonel Grice had a spite against 
Mr. Bill on account of the friendship that, since the inter- 
matriage with Miss Thigpen, had grown up between him and 
Abram Grice, the Colonel’s younger brother, whose relatious 
with himself were not only not fraternal, but hostile. The 
colonel was a fighter, and had managed somehow always to 
come victorious out of combat ; for he was a man of powerful 
build, and of great vigor and activity. Some, indeed, had 
often said that he knew whom to encounter and whom not. 
His position of head of the regiment had been obtained at a 
time when military ardour, after a long peace, had subsided, and 
Jeading citizens cared not for the éc/at of the office. He had 
sought it engerly, and obtained it because there was no strong 
competitor, and especially becanse his election was expected 
and intended to ridicule and discourage regimental parades. 
He was groatly exalted by his election, and became yet moro 
overbearing whenever he could do so with safety. 


““That’s Mose,” said his brother Abram one day to Miles 
Bunkly—“ that’s jest him. He'll impose on anybody that ll 
let him, and he'll try it with anybody that he thinks likes me. 
He's been so froma boy. He imposed on me till I got big 
enongh to whip him, which I done a timo or two, and then he 
quit it. But he took his revenge on me by cheatin’ me out of 
part o’ the prop'ty, and he done that the quicker because he 
knowed I, bein’ of his brother, wouldn't prosecute him for it. 
That's Mose—that’s jest him.” 

“T hate the case, Abom,” answered Miles, “because I has 
that respects of Uar'line Williams that it mortify me, and 
makes me, so to speak, git molloncholier than what I natchelly 
am, to see a man that’s her husband, and the father, as it were 
o’ them two far pinks of boys, runned over in the kind o’ style 
that Mose run over him, nigh and: in and about every time he 
come up along of William Williams. I never keered no great 
deal about him, with them town ways o’ his'n, untel he were 
miurried to Miss Car‘line, aud then I knowed that there were 
oblegged to be that in Williams which people in general never 
supposened.”” 

“ Ah, Miles, old fellow,” said Abram, “ you ought to took that 
prize, and you'd ‘a done it ef you'd ’a listened to me, and been 
perter in your motions, and lilt on longer.” 


‘No, no, Abom,” answered Miles, his arm giving a mournful 
deprecatory wave. ‘It were not my lot. T tried, and J tried 
honest aud far. I were not worth of Miss Car'line, Abom. I 
didn’t know it, but she did. Aud yit I could sec it hurt her to 
put the waound where she knowed it were obleeged to stay. I 
Wasn't & supposenen, Uhough, as to that, that William were 
worth of Miss Car'linc neither. But Car'line Uhigpen—L 
ain't a-spenkin’ o your wife now, Abom, and a-leavin’ of her 
out o' the case —Car'line Thigpen, but which she is now Mis- 
kiss Car‘line Williams, is the smartest woman, and got the best 
jedgment, fever saw. And sence she have choosed William 
Williams, Eo been certain in my mind that there were that in 
William Williams that the balance of us never suppesened, and 
which ‘Il show itself some day if William cun ever gil farly 
fotch to a right. pint.” 

Thus that nature, upright, unselfish, simple, fond to persuade 
itself that it was unhappy, took its chief solace in contemplat- 
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ing and magnifying its own disappoiniments, and in sympathiz- 
ing with those who had been their chief occasion. 


IV. 


It was muster day for the battalion. Colonel Grice always 
felt it his duty to be at these occasions, preparatory to the 
great regimental parade. The exercises, after many hours, 
were coming to an end, as the companies marched, with short 
intervals between, down the one street of the village, prepara- 
tory to disbandment. Alternately had the colonel been compli- 
mentary and censorious, as he rode, sometimes in a walk, other 
times at full gallop, up and down the lines. 

“Peerter, peerter, major,’ he remonstrated with Major 
Pounds, respectfully indeed, but with a warmth that seemed 
difficult to repress—‘“ peerter ; make them captains peerter up 
them lines. My blood and thunder! my Juberter aud Julus 
Cesar! if the enemy was to come upon us with fixed bannets— 
Oh, you've done your part admarrably, major. It’s them cap- 
tains.” 

It was just before the final halt that the colonel addressed 
Captain Collins, whose company was in the centre, and then 
immediately in front of Bland’s store. ‘‘ Ah, Cap'n Collins, 
look to your rar. It’s so fur behind that it look like two compa- 
nies ’stid o’ one. ‘hat sergeant o' yourn you'll have to talk to 
and drill in private. He's arfter makin’ f:cins out o’ your com- 
pany. Sergeant Williams isa great man for twins, you know, 


cap'n.. But you better tell him to make ’em keep his cubs at 
home. We want solid columns when we come to the field of 
battle.” 


The warrior enjoyed his jest, that had been heard by allin 
the company, and others besides. But he did not allow him- 
self even to smile when at the head of the military forces of 
his country, in order to keep himself ever on the alert against 
sudden attacks of her enemies. His gloomy brow indicated 
indignation at the thought that a petty subaltern, from some 
vain notion of making his own domestic status the nation’s 

rincipal means of defense, sought to demoralize it, and actually 
Invite invasion. 


“My Lord!” said Allen Thigpen, when they told him, “if 
Bill don’t fight him for that, I will!. To think that sister Car'- 
line's feelin’s is to be hurt by hearin’ of sich as that !” 


“T don’t think, Abom,” said Miles (who overheard the re- 
mark), “ that it can be put off any longer. Ef there’s that in 
William Williams which I been a-supposen is obleeged to be 
thar, he'll fetch it out now. Now you go right on home, Abom.” 


Miles said, afterward, ” My respects of Abom was that as he 
wouldn't stand up fo his brother, it wouldn't look right to be 
agin’ him.” 

When the battalion was dismissed, Allen wallked rapidly to 
Mr. Bill. The latter was wiping the tears from his eyes with 
his handkerchief. Having finished this operation, he went with 
a resolute step toward Bland’s piazza, whither Colonel Grice, 
after dismounting and giving his horse to a servant to hold, had 
repaired. 

“Ah, Mr. Bland,” said the colonel, about to light a cigar, 
‘You peaceful men, you who follow in the peaceable ways— 
departments, I might ruther say—of dry-goods, and hardwar, 
and molasses, and blankets, and trace chains, and other sich 
departinents, so to call allo’ the warrious warieties of a sto’- 
keeper's business—yon don’t know—I may say you don’t dream 
—Mr. Bland, of the responsuability of a military man whose 
country’s enemies may be at the very gates—” 


* Colonel Grice!” said Mr. Bill Williams, in a tone nobody 
had ever heard from him before. ‘lhe colonel turned to see 
who called. Mr. Bill was standing on the ground, Allen Thig- 
pen and Miles Bunkly by his side. 


“ Hello! Bill,” said the colonel, with careless cordiality: 
“ What ‘ll your have, my dear fellow ?” 

“Tl have satisfaction, Mose Grice. I'm not a fightin’ man, 
and I know I have sometimes been keerless in my talk, yit I 
never went to hurt people’s feclings a-purpose, and I always 
helt myself more of a gentleman than to insult women and 
little childern, and which you can’t say for yourself without 
tellin’ of a lie, and a fightin’ lie at that.” 


Those words operated the greatest surprise that ever hefell 
Colonel Moses Grice. Partly in astonishméut, partly in wrath, 
and partly in deprecation, he exclaimed : 

“What in this wide ommipotent world! Is the Colonel of 
the Fourteenth Regiment got to study his Jangwidyes—” 

‘“ Come, Mose Grice,” said Miles, slowly but distinctly, “the 
muster’s over now, and William Williams is your ekal, and he 
is liable to have his satisfaction, onlest you apologizes for your 
langwidges.” 

“1 don’t want his apologies,” said Mr. Bill. 
his apologies, 
runs away.” 

“Tcant stand that,” said the colonel. Throwing off his coai, 
he came rapidly down the steps to where Mr. Bill, similarly. 
stripped, awaited him. 


(Lo be Continued.) 


“T won't have 
He's got to fight, ‘ithont he gits on his horse and 
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The “ ‘Tourists ” gave their second performance in the 
night of the 8th iustant at the Gaiety Theatre before a 
well-filled house, and if their success may be measured by the 
applause awarded to them, they aro to be congratulated upon 
the reception they had at the hands of the audience, The 
company is not a large one, but all the members of it are 
up to their bnsiness and work well together. The enter- 
tainment commenced with a selection (pianoforte) by Mr. 
Mehden, played upon one of the most wretched instruments 
it has ever been our misfortune to be tortured with, and 
this introduced a comic sketch “ in colours ”—(in fact burnt 
cork was n prominent feature throughout the “ show ’’) 
—entitled “A Prima Donna for a Night.” In this 
trifle Gilbert Sarony distinguished himself in the part of 
Senator Fohnson, an aged negro; aud the Great Eugene, as 
Mrs. Green, sang, in burlesque falsetto, Reichardt’s “ Be- 
loved Eye.” After Gilbert Sarony’s "Troubles with the 
Orchestra,” and Ed. Glover's “ Cornucopia of Vocalisin,” 
had been got through, Miss Marie Burton sang “ She wore 
a wreath of roses.” Wo have heard Miss Burton in other 
parts, and on occasions when she has done greater justice 
to herself than at the performance under notice; but the 
fault on Saturday night was not in tho singer, neither was 
it fur to seck, as the accompagnateur hurried the tempo 
to such an extent as to utterly deprive the lady of all 
chanee of rendering the ballad with that pathos for 
which her voice and style are so eminently suited. 
The audience, however, expressed their approval in 
Joud applause, which was prolonged until Miss Burton 
again appeared, when she sang ** The brightest spot on 
After a short 
interval Harry Mehden gave a solo on the cornet-a-pistons, 
which was greeted at ifs termination with loud applause, 
and ils repetition was vehemently demanded, Cornet players 
of the first rank ave few and far between, and Mr. Mehden 
has yet a great deal to learn before he can take a place in 
the frout. His piano is woolly and his forte much over- 
blown, although the latter fault may be due to the fret 
that he did not sufficiently notice the construction and size 
of the room ; and in addition to this, the pieces he selected 
to perform on Saturday evening are not so telling on the 
cornet in some respects as music specially written for the 
instrument. Mr. Mehden also played on the musical glasses 
and an instrument called the xylophone. The xylophone, 
which is an instrument of concussion, appeared to be pieces 
of hardwood strung together. ‘These are beaten with two 
small mallets, and if it be true there are “sermons in 
stones,” it may equally be said there is “ music in wood,” 
as Mr. Meliden’s variations of the “ Mocking Bird” brought 
him a well-earned acknowledgement for what was one of 
the most novel and pleasing items inthe programme. Aftor 
some more comic business by Sarony and Glover, and 
another selection (pianoforte), the cutertainment concluded 
with Engene’s burlesque, “ ‘Phe ill-treated True-bad-doer.” 
This piece, which is one of the most extravagant burlesques 
upon “Il ‘Trovatore” that it is possible to conceive, was 
performed with all the go” that could be put into it, and 
to the great satisfaction of the audience. 


earth to me,” which was also welt received. 


Subsequent per- 
furmances have been given with equal success. 





It is mentioned that Jo Ixchan, and two other Korean 
gentlemen now in ‘Tokiyo, accompanied by the Chinese 
Consul, enlled on the various Consulates in Yokohama on 
the 7th instant. 


i 


We learn that Ko (small) Rinkin, situnted at the extreme 
North of Okinawa Ken, being a very fertile island contains 
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ing some two hundred and sixty villages, the local authori- 
ties, contemplate establishing some iudustrial enterprises 
there. 





Fhe Shokko Gakko (Artizans’ School), the buildings of 
which have Iately been constructed by the Educational 
Department within the grounds of the Asakusa Library, 
will be opened in the beginning of September next. 





It is stated that probably Mr..Inonye Takeshi, member 
of the Council of State, who is best known as the compiler 
of the Inw of libel now in force, will be appointed Go- 
vernor of ‘Tokiyo. 


It is said that the proposed grand naval review will be 
hold shortly in the Bay of Yokosuka, in the presence of the 
Emperor. 








Mr. Shinagawa Yajiro, Assistant vice-Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, is spoken of as a probable Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Nippon. 





The Hochi Shimbun asserts that of late Chiua has been 
assiduously interfering with Koren; that the treaty be» 
tween America and tho latter country was drafted by an 
English-spenking student of Li Hung-chang's stuff; that 
the Soul Government relies upon that of Peking in all 
matters of detail; and that therefore the relations of the 
two countries are very intimate. The samo paper states 
that China has determined to resume negotiations with 
Japan on the Riu kiu question. 


A Tokiyo paper states that of late special meetings have 
frequently been held in connection with Korean affairs 
in the Foreign Section of the Council of State, and that, 
on the Gth instant, Mr. Osaki, one of the Chief Secretaries 
of the Cabinet, was despatched to the peninsular Kingdom. 





The Customs Burean of the Finunce Department furnishes 
the following return of the Exports from, and Imports into, 
Japan for May last :— 


Exports valued at ........00: Yen 3,984,638.420 
Imports 5, yiliw Gg ebsacukoias » 2,073,546.728 








Excess of Exports ..........6. Yen 1,911,091.692 
Customs and Miscellancous 


Duties collected ........ Yen  222,436.568 








527,113,199 


Exports of Specio and Bullion Yen 
2,014,346.640 


Imports , 5 ‘a ” 


RS ET 


Excess of Imports ........6. Yen 1,487,233.441 


The Choya Shimbun states that the shells discharged by 
a certain German man-of-war, which las recently been 
the waters of Awomori for target practice, have some- 
times reached the villages along the const. “ Not only 
does the exercise much hamper the fishing industry, 
but is absolutely dangerous to life, and therefore the local 
police authorities, in compliance with an application froin 
the villagers, have remonstrated with the Commander of 
the foreign ship.” 





Shortly after three o’clock on morning of Tuesday an 
nlarm of fire was raised on the Bluff. ‘The scene of the con- 
flagration: proved to be No 85n, the occupants of which only 
escaped in what they stood in. Foreign and native firemen 
goon appeared on the spot, but were unable to do anything, 
and the fire burnt itself out. 





The “ jinrickshaw," a8 the China Mail and other papers 
in South and North China will persist in calling the now 
national vehicle of Japan, is fast gaining favour far and 
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wide. It is advertised by a Calcutta firm as a “ handsome 
little conveyauce drawn by « single man, and now very 
fashionable on the Hills.’ ‘The price of ench carriage 
ranges from $48 to $67. It tnkes “ social” precedence 
of the “chair” in India—a condition of things apparently 
reversed in Hongkong. 





The Shanghai Courier lus been informed that the 
Benjamin Aymar, iv ballast, belonging to the Shanghai 
Shipowner’s Association, went ashore at Tomioka, Ama- 
kusa, in a dense fog on the 2nd June, while on a voynge 
from Shanghai to Kuchinotz, A tugboat was sent to 
her assistauce from Nagasaki. ‘The Toyo Shimyo confirms 


the fact of the wreck of the vessel in question. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes the following Con- 
stitution and Rules for the control of the business of the 
lately established Board for the examination and test of 
Kerosine-oil (Sekiyu Shiken-torishirabe lin Kioku) of the 
Home Department :— 

ConsTITUTION. 

1.—There shall be ove President of Committee and nine 
Committee-men, consi8ting of three chemists, three civil- 
engineers, and four Government clerks :—in all ten fixed 
members. ‘They shall bo aided by one adviser, a foreign 
professor of chemistry. 

2.—There shall be one Secretary of Sonin rank, an 


official of the General Police Bureau ; and one attaché 
of the Home Department attuched to the Board. 


3.—The President of the Committee shall be either a 
duly qualified chemist, or a Chief-enginueer of the Public 
Works Department. 

4.—The President of the Committee shall decide upon 
the method of examiuation of the oil aud shall inspect the 
instruments employed, in compliance with the Rules for the 
control of the business, and shall report thereupon to the 
Minister of Home Affuirs. 

5.—The Committee-men shall be selected from among 
Government chemists, civil engineers, lst and 2nd engineers 
of the Public Works Department, and Hanin rank officials 
of the Home Department. 

6.—The Committee-men shall draft the methods to be 
pursued in examination of Kerosine and test the correctness 
of the instruments, in conformity with the rules for the 
control of the business. 

7.—The Adviser shall answer any question put by 
the President of the Committee and the Committee-men. 
He shall give his reasons when he deems it necessary to 
introduce any change into the manner of examination or 
the instruments employed io testing. | 

&.— The Secretary shall, under direction of the Minister 
for Home Affairs, represent his Department on all mattors 
of detail, and shall participate in tho deliberations of the 
Board. 

9.—The Attaché of the Home Department shall explain 
his views tothe President of the Committee, when he deems 
necessary, in regard to the method of examination and the 
nature of the instruments. 

10.—Four clerks shall be detailed to take charge of the 
records, drafts, aud accounts, etc. 

. Rvuvxs. 

1.—The Board for examination and test of Kerosine-oil, 
under the cantrol of the Miuister for Home Affairs, shall 
deliberate and decide upon all matters pertaining to the 
system of examinatien of Kerosine-oil. 

2.—The methods determined by the Board shall be re- 


ported to the Minister of Home Affairs. 
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3.—The Board, when it deems any alteration or revision 
necessary in the Regulations for the control of Kerosine-oil 
(isstied last year), may communicate ifs views to the 
Minister of Ilome Affiuirs, 

4.—The Board shall open at 2 p.m. and close at 3d. p.m, 
daily, except on Sundays and the usual holidays. 

[Note :—Office-hours may be altercd from time to time 
according to the season of the year. | 

[The Nichi Nicht Shimbun adds that Mr. Edward Di- 
vers, x foreign employé of the Public Works Department, 
has been appuiated adviser to the Board. } 


It is, says the AZainichi, & well known fact that the new 
law of Japan is, for the most part, modelled upon that of 
France. On the other hand, the Commercial Code, the 
compilation of which is now being hastily pushed forward, 
is snid to be of German origin. The writer adds that, 
although Germany is famed through the wide world for 
arrogance aud military might, yet nothing extraordinary is 
known of her ability in regard to commerce. Hence that 
her Jaw should have boen taken by the Government ns a 
model for Japan in the matter of the regulation of trade 
must be ascribed to somo reason not immedintely ap- 





parent, 





The remains of Mr. Matsuda, late Governor of ‘Tokiyo, 
were interred in the Awoyama cemetery with becoming 
pomp on the 8th instant. ‘Che Emperor was represented 
by Mr. Sanjonishi, Imperial Chamberlain, who conveyed, 
on behalf of His Majesty, to the family of the deceased, yen 
1,500, and sundry rolls of silk. Prinees of the Blood and 
Ministers of State were represented by some of their 
suites. Privy Councillors, Heads of Departments, aud 
Foreign Representatives joined in the long procession, which 
was escorted by guards of honour, and detachments from 
both military and naval bauds. 





The Fiji Shimpo contradicts the item published by 
the Daito Nippo of Osaka to the effect that the lately 
promulgated Regulations for the Bank of Japan were 
based upon drafts compiled and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi. 





The Hochi Shimbun states that the Japanese Govern- 
ment intends to present a steamboat to the King of Korea, 
and that the vessel is now being built in the Yckosuka 
Dockyard with all possible despatch. 





It ig nsserted that the outside limits of the number of 
shares in the Bank of Nippon that may be possessed by 
one individual or one company, have been fixed at totals 
which shall not exceed 1,000 (= 200,000 yen), and not bo 
less than 10 (==2,000 yen). 

A letter furnished to the Choya Shimbun states that the 
horse-breeders in the prefectures of Miyagi, Iwate, and 
Awomori, in compliance with instructions given by their 
respective local authorities, have agreed to subscribe the 
sum of forty-five thousand yen in order to iwprove their 
industry, aud that they propose to buy, for stud purposes, 
twenty Western horses. Government will defray half the 
expense. 





The destruction of life in the typhoon which swept over 
Tonquin in October last year would seem to have been 
much greater than the reports reccived in Hongkong at the 
time indicated. H.B.M. Consul Tremlett, of Saigon, says 
in his report that if the numbers given by the mandarins 
ure to be believed, 19,000 natives were drowned in the pro- 
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vince of Hai-phong, 12,000 in Nam-diuh, and 8,000 in Highness and suite left for Naples by the French mail 


Hony-yeu. 





The China Mail of the 29th ult., referring to the visit 
to Hongkong of His Imperial Highness Prince Arisu- 
gawa, snys:—* The visit to this Colony of this Japanese 
Prince, the head of the Arisugawa branch of the Imperial 
Family of Japan, is an incident which may fairly be record- 
ed as possessing some importance, in view of the fact that 
H.LH. Prince Arisugawa is the highest dignitary of Japan 
who has as yet undertaken a journey to Europe. Although 
H.E. the Administrator has, in deference to the expressed 
desire of the Prince, refrained from bestowiug upon the 
illustrious visitor the Royal honours to which he would 
have been officially entitled, the occasion is none the less 
suggestive of the growing desire on the part of the Japa- 
nese Court to cultivate the closest friendship with the Courts 
of Europe. The Prince was received by H.E. the Admini- 
strator (Mr. Marsh), and was a guest at Government 
House during the few days of his stay here, although the 
entertainments in his honour were necessarily of a quiet 
and comparatively unofficial character. Prince Arisugawa, 
being Commander-in-chiof of the Army in Japan, uatur- 
nily evinced great interest in military matters. It wasn 
happy idea, therefore, to hold 9 full parade during his stay 
in the Colony. His Royal Highness, with H.E, the Ad- 
ministrator, were invited by H.E. the Major-General com- 
manding to attend a parade of the whole troops in garrison 
yesterday afternoon. It was to be regretted that but 
little or no notice was given of the General's intention, as 
n much larger number of residents would have been pre- 
sent than there were had timely intimation been given. 
Besides, we cannot but seek to impress upon the military 
authorities, as we have steadily done for yours past, the 
wholesome effect which parades of the troops must exercise 
upon the large Chinese population. As it was, there was 
a fairly large gathering of people present. The 3rd Regi- 
went (the Buffs)—General Sargent’s old corps—which of 
course formed the bulk of the rank and file present on the 
Parade Ground, was under the command of Colonel Par- 
nell, C.B.; the Royal Artillery and the Gun Lascar Com- 
panies composing the remainder. At tho right of the 
line, theGeneral commanding placed the Administrator 
next to the line, then came the Japanese Prince, the Gene- 
ral himself being on the outside. In this order, they, tu- 
gether with the various officers of the staff, passed along 
in front and rear, and then returned to the saluting flag. 
The troops then marched past, and as they did so 
Major-General Sargent requested H.1. the Administrator 
(ns the representative of Her Majesty the Queen) to 
receive the salutes of the officers as they pussed, ‘Ihis 
finished, and the “present arms” having been given, 
the parade was brought to a close with three hearty cheers 
for the Queen. The General Commanding was heard to 
explain to the Priuce Arisugawa that the reasen why he 
(the Prince) was not received with salute when he came 
on the ground was because tho day was the anniversary of 
the coronation of Her Majesty the Queen, and it would not 
be right to give any other salute on that parade except that 
to Her Majesty. The Prince was very much pleased with 
the parade and with the attention shown him, and repeated 
his acknowledgements to the General. In the evening, the 
Prince dined with H.1. Major-General Sargent, C.B., at 
Ifend-Quarter IIouse, where a large party (including H.E. 
the Administrator) met His Imperial Highness ; and the 
vecasion was enlivened by the presence of the Band of the 
Buffs,which played a selection of music. His Imperial 
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steamer.” 

Aceording to the fyi Shimp2, Mr. Nomura, furmerly 
Prefect of Kanagawa Ken, and now Postmaster-General, is 
spoken of as tho probable Governer of ‘Tokiyo, which post 
ig vacant by the decease of Mr. Matsuda. Mr. Kawase, 
Senator, ig named as the successor to Mr. Nomura in the 
Post Bureau. 





The losses caused by the lute extraordinarily extensive 
flood in Kumamato Ken are estimated to be upwards of 
three million yen. 


It is stated that on the 6th instant the Government 
alloted a sum of 180,000 yen to the Nippon Railway Com- 
pany asa subsidiary fund for the 15th fiscal year (1882-3). 





A Tokiyo paper states that Mr. Mayeda, Consul-General 
at Gensan-shin, Koro, will leave Tuokiyo for his post by 
the mail of the 6th instant, and that Mr. Soyeda, a first- 
class clerk of the Foreign Department, who is at present 
in that peninsula, has been appointed Consul at Fusae, in 
place of Mr. Kondo, transferred to fill the same function 
at Jinsen. ° 





On the 9th instant there occurred in ‘Tokiyo and a few 
adjucent rural divisions 88 new cases of cholera, of which 
37 proved fatal. Tho following day, the 10th, 43 cases 
were reported, of which 12 terminated fatally, aud amongst 
the old cases 14 also perished. 





The Hochi Shimbun says that it is the frequently ox- 
pressed conviction of General Kuroda that the noisiest 
avitntors amongst modern politicians are dissatisfied Shi- 
goku, and that they should be checked by providing them 
With funds sufficient Lo enable them to earn livelihood. 

The Toyo Shimpa says that as whalo-fishing in Korean 
waters has beon permitted, 2 Nagasaki Shizoku, by name 
Nishimatsu ‘Loshishige, contemplates starting a compuny 
for that industry at Itsukahara, ‘Tsushima Island. 





Two telegrams recieved on Wednesday in Yokohama—one 
announcing the bombardment of Alexandrin and the other 
telling that tho passage of the Suez Canal is stopped—are 
probably to be read ng the report of events standing to ove 
another in the relation of causo and effect. Wither the first 
shot fired by the British squadron at Alexandria was 
the signal for a further development of the designs snid to 
have been already in progress against the Canal; or, as ta 
by no means unlikely, the passage of the Canal has been 
temporarily interdicted by the foreign Powers ns a precau- 
tion ngninst deliveries of arms and munitions to the 
Egyptians. Probably, however, nothing very serions is to 
be apprehended, for since active operations have commenced, 
the safety of the Canal will no longer be left to chance. 
The telegram received on Monday by the agent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, indicated that the 
Canal was still passable, but at the same time showed 
that railway communication with Alexandria was in- 
terrupted. Plainly, therefore, tho rumours which reached 
usa few days ago were not wholly unfounded, especially 
that which related to the occupation of Port Said, for 
that measure must certainly have inaugurated the military 
operations. Details of the bombardment of Alexandria 
are likely to be full of interest. The London Standard 
informed its readers the other day that the Egyptians 
bad in position there guns capable of sinking any 
ship of war afloat. How that can be we cannot quite 
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conceive, since even thirty-five ton guns would not justify 
such a description. At any rate we know the stuff of which 
the Channel Squadron is composed. ‘Tho Jnflexible, with her 


24 inches of armour and 80 ton infants, will have an opporln- | 


nity of showing what she is worth, though we doubt much 
whether she will find anything worthy of her stecl. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that Franco has really tuken the 
course indicated by recent telegrams, aud left England to 
fight the battle herself. Not that we underestimate the 
value of such an ally, nor that we set over much store by 
Crimean and Chinese experiences, which seem to indicato 
that French readiness ie never likely to be contemporancous 
with English, but simply that we can discern hothing so 


dangerous in Egyptinn resistunce as tho difficulty of | 


adjusting the interests of two invaders, one of whom comes 
fresh from Tunis, while the other has an estate worth three 
millions at stake. Either-charmer might succeed very 
well in the absence of the other, but the two together would 
be likely to make discord. 


oe 


Another telegram, received the same day, recommends 
shippers to insure against war risks, but it may fairly be 
expected that order will be restored in Egypt before ships, 
leaving Japan now, reach Suez. 





Referring to the piracy which has so long existed in the 
Gulf of Tonquin, Mr. Tremlett, the British Consul at Sni- 
gon, in his report on the trade of Cochin-Chiua for 1881, 
says that the French Authorities ure doing thoir utmost 
to put a stop to the traffic in nd children, which 
is the worst feature of the piracy in those waters. At 
first, he adds, the task was a difficult one, owing 
to the defiant attitude of the mandaring and the utter 
insufficiency of the men-of-war allowed by the Home 
Government. “ Matters are, however, now improving, 
nud in 1880 sixteen junks were captured, ninety-one 

, women and children liberated, and forty pirates given 
up to the Annamese.” The Hongkong Daily Press re- 
minds its readers that this specially villainous kind of buc- 
caueering has for » long. series of years desolated the 
shores of Tonquin, and that thore is only too much 
reason to believe that it was connived at in some 
cnses and encouraged in others by the Annameso officials, 
, who doubtless shared iu the plunder. Our contemporary 
continues :— “The establishment of French! authority 
along the Song-koi and the sbores of the Gulf will assuredly 
lead toa groat dimiuution in this slave trade, the most 
objectionable of any carried on in Asia. If for no other 
reason than that a serious blow will be dealt to the piracy 
and traffic in human flesh in the Gulf of Tonquin by the 
French occupation of the country, the friends of civilisation 
and progress should be plensed to sce the establishinent of 
Freuch power in place of the misrule aud corruption of the 
Aunnmese mandarins.” ‘his is no doubt perfectly true ; 
but the proper way to attain so desirable an object was not 
to organize and carry ont so sanguinary a coup-de-main}as 
that of the capture of the citadel of Hanoi. “ ‘Fhe Govern- 
meut of Peking have no real canse for grievance in the 
extension of French power in Cochin-China, On the con- 
trary, they will probably be gainers by the suppression of 
the lawless bands that have so long infested the borders. 
Whatever apprehensions the Chinese may entertain as to 
possible conflicts of interest by the extension of the French 
Government, they have apparently decided on their own 
course, and will pursue it steadily to theend.” Just so; but 
it ie more than ever evident, as we predicted some wecks 
ugo, that the Government of the Republic does not propose 
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!to endorse tho ageressive and cruel policy of its military 
| representatives. ‘Jn all probability, the establishment of 
; a more efficient and pronounced protectorate over Annam tt- 
! Pal . . ° . ° e . 

_ self, and the virtual administration of Tonkin, without its 
, actual annexation, are the objects now contemplated.” 





By proclumation of the Privy Couneil it is announced 
that the National Pictorial Competitive Exhibition (Naikoku 
Kwaigwa Kiyoshin Kwai), shall bo open at the Uyeno 
Public Garden, ‘Tokiyo, from the Ist of Octobor to the 20th 
of November this year. 

| (Signed) Sango SANETOMI, 
| First Minister of State. 
Yamapa ARIYOSHI, 
Minister of Home Affairs, 
| on behalf of 
| Saco YORIMICHTI, 
Minister of Agriculture 
| , and Commerce. 
| According to the regulations of the aforesaid Exhibition, 
| detailed in another Proclamation, No. 14, on the same day, 
each exhibitor is to show two of his newest pictures, one 
delicate and the other conrse, each painted on stuff or paper 
of more than two shaky wide, and four shaku fivo sun long, 
Kither Japanese or Chinese style is admissible, but not 
European ; and the picture must not be exact copies of 
ancient drawings, pictures on earthern-ware, ete. (Yaki-ye), 
dyed, woven, embroidered, or gold Incquered ones. They 
must be painted by the actual exhibitors. The price of 
almission will be five sen, and the institution is to remain 
open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. every day. 


- 





The Kaizai Zasshi says that a certain papor having 
recently stated that General Kuroda, Cabinet Adviser, had 
proposed to make one hundred thousand Shizoku emigrato 
to Hokkaido for reclamation purposes, some people fear 
repetition of the trouble that happened last year with regard 

| to the Kaitakushi property ; while others already intend to 
make profit of the cuterprise if the opportunity is given 
thei. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that the War and Naval 
Departments have recently respectively handed over to the 
Foreign Office two mortars and two steamers for presenta- 
tion to Korea. 





On tho 11th instant the Emperor, accompanied by 
several Princes of the Blood and distinguished members of 
the Government, visited the newly built Head Quarters’ 
Staff Office. Wo hear that when everything is completed 
in the new office the opening ceremony will bo held, and 
that His Majesty will be présent. 


The Mainichi publishes a rumour that, of the sum of 
five million yen which the Government has to.contribute 
to the Bank of Nippon, two million yen will be paid in 
September next, and the balance in. February, June, and 
Seytember of next year. ‘The paper adds that in the an- 
nual financial statement published lately, no such item of 
expenditure occurs ; and that, therefore, the report above 
cited may be false; or, otherwise, the Government must 
have some special source for a supply of funds not mention- 
edin the Budget. 





With regard to treaty revision, the Aainichi Shim- 
bun now states, as & rumour, that the negotiations for 
rastricling to some extent the limits of extra-terrilorial 
rights having proved unsuccessful, the Japanese Govern- 
lueut, as & new step, has proposed to adopt partially 
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the system of mixed courts. Twenty judges will be en- 
rolled from different powerful treaty in 
that they may deal with judicial affairs, Some foreign 
representatives havereadily consented to this proposal, while 
others persistently refuse to accede toit. “It is,’ adds 
the Mainichi, “said that although this project may be 
successfully carried out, yet no good can come of it.” 


nations order 





We learn that Mr. Uyeno, newly appointed Minister to 
the Court of Vienna, will proceed to his post in the middle 
of August next. 





The Fiji Shimpo states that on the 10th instant the 
shareholders of the Specie Bank (Shokin Ginko), at Yoko- 
hama, held their semi-annual general meeting, and that, 
after the accounts had been passed, Mr. Nakamura Mi- 
chita, President of the institution, said that the Finance 
Department was the principal shareholder in, and the 
best patron of, the Bauk, and that he should resign the 
chair, partly for the benefit of the Bank, and partly owing 
to his own affairs. All present were much astonished at the 
unexpecied announcement, and used their utmost endeavours 
to dissuade him from retiring. Mr. Nakamura, however, 
neither gave any explanation, nor agreed to maintain his 
post. Accordingly, itis believed that the shareholders will 
shortly hold a special meeting to elect a new president. 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs has notified the other 
departments that Messrs. Favre-Brandt and Cunningham 
have been appointed by the Belgian Government its Consuls 
in Osaka and Kobe respectively. 


H.E. Mr. Young, the United States Minister to China, 
arrived in Kobo on the morning of the 10th, and las been 
staying as the guest of the Government in the house in 
Sakaye-machi usually allotted to distinguished visitors. 
In the evening Mr. Morioka, the prefect of Hiogo Ken, 
gave an entertainment to Mr. Young and his party on the 
banks of the Minato-gawa. The Minister proceeds to 
China from Kobe, via Nagasaki, in tho M.B.M. steamer 
Nagoya Maru, which left Yokohama on the evening of the 
11th instant, 





We regret to read, in the North China papers, of the 
death of Mr. C. P. Blethen, late head of the great engineer- 
ing firm of Blethen & Co., of Shanghai. The deceased 
gentleman died in San Francisco about the 28th instant. 
He was well known and esteemed in religious and temper- 
ance circles in Japan as wellas in China. In the Model 
Settlement his name was connected, during many years of 
his residence, and until he retired from business in order to 
spend his Inst years at home in well earned leisure—with 
every good work, His end was premature, aud will be 
extensively and sincerely regretted among his personal 
friends, iucluding the large number of those to whom his 
purse and his wise counsels were alike accessible. 


Most of us have read of that jay of Mark Twain's crea- 
tion who dropped scorns into the room of a log enbin, 
under the delusion that he was merely filling a hole in the 
roof, Perhaps the great humorist drew his pictare from 
life. At all events, Mr. Robert BE. C. Stearns, in the 
American Naturalist, tells us something quite analogous 2s 
matter of fact about the carpintero, or Califoruin wood pecker. 
This bird has a habit of boring holes in the bark of 
trees aud then filling them with acorns, whether for thie 
anke of the nut itself or of the grub to be found in it, is 
uncertain. Sometimes these holes are made in the wood, 
somotimes the acorn is stuck in a crack between boards, or 
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again stored in the cavity of the boxed ends of the pro- 
jecling rafters of the caves; and the woodpeckers not 
infrequently drop acorns down chimneys, where, of course, 
the result of their labour is without any advantage.” “ The 
jays nnd squirrels,” observes Mr. Stearns, “are quite likely 
bencfiled by the acorn-sturing habit of this species of wood- 
pecker” ; probably in conformity with the old) Virgilian 
proposition, Ste vos nou vobis : tulit alter henores. 


The subjoined fuller particulars of the stranding of the 
American barque Benjamin Aymar, already reported in 
these columns, are given by the Rising Sun and Nagasaki 
Express :— 

We have this week to record one disastrous result of the re- 
cent foggy weather, which for a number of days was a source of 
anxiety and danger to mariners around the const. The Ameri- 
ean barque Benjamin Aymar, of San Francisco, 517 tons register, 
commanded hy Captain Mott, and owned by the Shang- 
hai Shipowners’ Association, has become a total wreck 
whilst on the voyage from Shanghai, in ballast, bound to 
Kuchinotsu for a cargo of coal. She left Shanghai on the 
16th ultimo, and experienced extremely dense fog through- 
out, nothing having been sighted since leaving port to ascer- 
tain the exact position of the ship, until about 3 a.m. on 
the morning of Thursday, the 22nd, when land was discerned 
close ahead, and immediately afterwards she grounded on 
what proved to be aspit running out from the northern end 
of the north-west side of the island of Amakusa, about two 
miles to the sonthward of the town of Tomioka. All efforts 
at the time to float her were ut:erly unavailing, and later 
on, the same day, a steam tug was obtained from Kuchi- 
notsu to render assistance, but with no better result. The 
following day, Friday, the weather was very boisterous, the 
sea causing her to bump and damage herself to such an ex- 
tent thatall hopes of saving her were abandone:. The wreck 
was disposed of by public auction yesterday morning (June 
Oth), the hull realising $3810, and the sails, spars, ropes, &a., 
about the same amount. 


yy 


ie Spanish Government, it would seem (says the 
Singapore Times) have taken a different view of the action 
of the Spanish Consul in connection with the Leon XTL/, 
ease Lo what it was generally believed they would. “By 
last French mail from Europe we are informed that Senor 
Arthuro Baldasano y Topete received the Grand Cruz do 
Merito Naval (Grand Cross for Naval Merit), as a mark 
of the appreciation of the Spanish Government for his sue- 
cess in the Leon XTJII. case, The same decoration has 
been conferred upon Captain Riqueror Visqueard. What 
we wonder, would have been the fate of English officials if 
they had acted as these two Spanish officials did ?” 


A recent writer (Mr. M. Stonehewer Cooper) calls 
attention to the Copra tradu in the South Pacific as a source 
of considerable present and of greater prospective profié. 
“ Copra is now the chief export of the Fiji and of some 
South Sea Islands. It is- the prepared kernel of the 
cocoanut. The best is that which is dried whole before 
breaking the nut. A floored shed in which to stack the 
nuts is necessary ; if they are allowed to touch the ground 
they will germinate instend of growing. The tough husk 
which envelopes the shell must not be removed, else the 
kalulu, » sort of cockroach, makes its way through the one 
vulnerable point or eyo in the shell and regales upon the 
the water contained in it. It tukes three months for the 
water to disappear. Meanwhile, the kernel has become as 
dry and tough as glue. ‘The husk and the hard shell are 
now removed, and the hollow, shrunken shell of kernel is 
broken up into fragments to reduce its bulk. In this state 
it will keep forever. Copra is also cured by opening the 
fiesh nuts and sun-drying the meat for three days, or more 
The article thus prepared is 
never, however, equal to that which is dried in the husk, 
the process being too rapid. Besides this, rain injures it, 
aud if artificial heat is used in the drying, the copra always 


ifthe weather is cloudy. 
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breeds animalcules which destroy it. Cocoanut oil, in 
mich demand as a lubricator, is extracted from copra, and 
the refuse is worked up into cocoanut biscuits, or used to 
eiirich cattle food. Copra is worth about £14 per ton in 
Fiji, and from £21 to £23 in London ; the fibre is worth a 
little more, but at present most of it is thrown away. The 
trees bear all the year round in the South Pacific. Each 
tree will average 100 nuts per annum; about 6,000 nuts 
go to make a ton of copra, and they can be bought from the 
Fijian natives nt 25s. per thousand. In those islands some 
10,000 acres of cocoanut trees ate now under cultivation. 
During the year 1878 this group alone exported copra to 
the value of £122,194. ‘The Samoan coconnuts are oven 
larger than those of Fiji, but the manufacture is not yet 
developed in Samon.’’ Mr. Cooper, however, does not refer 
to the fact, which is daily becoming more apparent, that 
the production of copra in the Pacific Islands is not equal 
to the demand, nor to statements recently made by traders 
in this commodity that less care has lately been given to its 
preparation than formerly. Presumiug that there is some 
show of truth in this view, the Fijinus will have to look to 
the quality of their copra, or shortly find their trade in it 
drift into other hands. ‘“Cocoaunts cau be grown in many 
places where at present little or no copra is produced. 
This remark specially npplies to the territory recently 
acquired by the Borneo Company, and as the growing of 
palms for producing copra is neither a costly ora risky 
business, we expect to see this corporation enter oxten- 
sively upon what has hitherto iu other places been found 
to be a profitable undertaking. 





The Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express of the 8th instant 
contains the news, brought by the German steamer Prinz 
Wilhelm, of the serious strauding of the German steamer 
Augustus, Captain Glevechi, which vessel called into Naga- 
snki for coals and provisions, on her wav from Cronstadt 
with a general cargo for Nicolaefski. She left Nagasaki 
on the 12th ult., and the disaster occurred about a week 
after that date, when she ran on a bar only a few miles 
from the harbour to which she was bound. Cargo was 
jettisoned as quickly as possible until she floated, when she 
stermed into harbour and anchored, arriving the ‘day 
following the stranding. Her pumps-were kept going all 
night, but it was eventually found necessary to beach her, 
-which has accordingly done, and she sank. Her stern lies 
in deep water, and there is no hopes of raising her without 
extra assistance and necessary appliances. ‘The damage to 
her bottom is, however, not considered to be very sorious, 
and in all probability steps will be taken to raise her. 
Under the circumstances, we believe uo blame can by 
attached to Capt. Glacvechi or his officers, as in the first 
instance the river has uever been properly surveyed, and 
secondly no means whatever are taken to mark the banks 
which are constantly forming and changing in the bed of 
the river ; consequently, the few beacons and buoys which 
were put up years ago are comparatively unreliable, aud 
navigation is fraught with considerable danger even under 
the most favourable circumstances. Tho Pring Wilhelm 
also touched very slightly on her way up, but fortunately 
sustained no damage. She was docked on Wednesday and 
comes out again to-day ; she loads rice for Europe, under 
charter by the Mitsui Bussan Co., as agents for the Japanese 
Government. 

*% * N 

A strong south-easterly gale sprung up about midnight 
on Thursday, and a few hours afterwards it veered round 
to the southwards, from which quarter it blow strong all 
yesterday. The steamer Yoritomno AZaru, loaded with coals 
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for Shanghai, put in for shelter; the Prinz Wilhelm was 
prevented from coming out of Dock, and work afloat was 
entirely suspended ; whilst the bathing boat was, we believe, 
last seen making a passge to Ourakami. 





According to an announcement in the columns of the 
Choya Shimbun, the gold dust produced in the miues at 
Iwafune district, Niigata Ken, having proved equal in quality 
to that of California, the discoverer, by name Yoshida, has, 
under official sanction, started a mining company called 
Kigio Kwaisha. ‘The projector has arrived in Tokiyo in 
order to raise the necessary capital, which is estimated to be 
500,000 yen, and to ask Mr. Mibu, formerly Governor of 
Echigo, to become the director of the association ; and 
that gentlemen, with three subordinates, is said to have 
proceeded to the mines for the purpose of making an in- 
apection. 


According to official returns, during seven days ending 
on the 7th instant, there occurred in Tokiyo Fu 349 new 
cases Of cholera (49.86 per day); in Kanagawa Ken in a 
similar period ending on the 8th, 320 (151 beiug in Yoko- 
hama and 169 in other divisions) ; in Chiba Ken, from the 
25th ultimo tothe Ist instant, 56 ; in Shidzuoka Ken, during 
last month, 95 (of which 85 were in Idzu province, and 
the balance in two other provinces). Again, in the seven 
days which ended on the 8th instant, there happened from 
one to 11 cases in Saitama, Yamanashi, Hiogo, Kumamoto, 
Kagoshima, Kiyoto, and several othér localities. The total 
is 862, of which 461 proved fatal. 


It is reported that the line of railway between ‘Tokiyo 
and Mayebashi is being pushed forward with great rapidity, 
and that the work is completed to a distance of seven or 
eight ri from Kawaguchi. Hence there is reason to be- 
lieve that the whole construction will be completed within 
a much shorter time than was at first estimated. 





An official telegram has been received stating that a cor- 
tain German sailing vessel, which left Nagasaki for Yoko- 
hams on the 9th instant, encountered a strong gale and had 
to put back. She made Nagasaki with difficulty and the 
loss of her cargo which consisted of Kerosine oil. 





-It is reported that at about noon on the 8th instant a 
landship, to the extent of about thirty yards, suddenly hap- 
pened on a hill at Uraga, Sagami. A house in the way of 
the slide was leveled to the ground and its immates were 
more or less injured. 





It does not often fall to the lot of Yokohama residents to 
appreciate their exile so thoroughly as at the present 
juneture. ITcre is a crisis going ou in Europe, which, for 
aught we can foresce, may open up the wholé Eastern 
Question again in a more accentuated form than ever, and 
we have nothing to tell us what is happening beyond the 
veriest wails and strays of telegrams, ‘Three days ago it 
was flashed along the wires that the bombardment of 
Alexandria was to commence at daybreak that morning. 
The English, and possibly the French, Germans, and 
Italians, were about to set on their leviathan ironclads, 
and with a lordly consciousness of their might, took 
care to let everybody know what they meant to 
do. Of course the garrison of Alexandria were on the 
alert, and of course Arabi Bey took care to pour in reinforce- 
ments. But that is neither here nor there. Lven if the 
British fleets, Channel and Mediterranean, had to do the 
work alone, Alexandria could vot have endured their can- 
nonade for half-a-dozen hours. Yet, if yesterday’s meagre 


telegrams may he trusted, the bombardment went on for 
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two days before a flag of truce was displayed by the Egyp- 
tians. The thing is impossible. We shall doubtless find, 
when fuller details reach us, that onr news came slowly. 
As for the Canal, it was apparently open up to the 11th 
instant, whereas our first news of its being closed came on 
the Gth, But itis not at all unlikely that, though the mail 
steamers were allowed to pass, general traffic was in- 
terdicted. The route by being blocked, the 
mails had cither to be stopped altogether or sent through 
the Canal. Whatever the truth may be, however, we are 
not disposed to be over-sangnine about the speedy settle- 
ment of these troubles. If it be true, ay Mr. Blount writes, 


rail 


that the outbreak in Egypt is in reality the commencement 
of a general uprising of the Arabs against Turkish rule, no 
one can foresce to what dimensions the complication may 
attain, If, on the other hand, it is merely a military 
émeute, confined to the egyptian army and its dupes, the 
first diffenlty will bo small. But after order is restored, 
how is it tobe maintained ? By au English, a French, ora 
combined, protectorate 2? England’s perplexities will not 
end with the hanging out of a white flag at Alexandria, 
unless Mr. Gladstone consents to forect lxeter Hall for a 
week or ten days. 

The French festival passed off very joyously, and was 
favored with genial weather. A banquet was held in the 
Grand Hotel in the evening ; and about eighty convives 
were present. Tho dnys festivities closed with a /éte 
champétre in the grounds of the French Mountain, where 
dancing, and the very best display of Japanese fireworks 
ever shown, were among the attractions. The slopes of 
the hill were beautifully illuminated, 








One of tho best races ever rowed in Yokohama eame 
off yesterday evening shortly after five o’clock, the 
cause being the desire of the Richmond and Swatara 
cutters to decide who holds the proud position of “ cock 
of the walk.” A good start from the four-mile post was 
effected, and the boats kept close together till near the 
Pacific Mail wharf, when the Richmond held a slight lead. 
The Swatara, which had the inshore station, passed by 
her opponent's stern to the outside, and rapidly came 
uplevel. An exciting struggle then ensued until close 
home, the Swatara winning in the good time of 29 minutes, 
the Richmond being only 8 seconds behind. 





As will be seen from our advertisement columns, the 
“ Tourists” propose to-night to have a benefit performance, 
in which they will be assisted by several of our local ama- 
teurs. A good programme may be anticipated. 


The corpse of a little Japanese girl, of about four years 
ofaye, who had been missing from a house in Ishikawa since 
Lhursday, was picked up this morning in the creek opposite 
No. 113. 





The North China Herald affirms that it is in a position 


to stale that no arrangement has been come to between 


Sir Thomas Wade and the Chinese Government in regard 
to the import and /edey duties on Opium. Matters are 
therefore likely to remain as at present, it being very im- 
probable that any further attempts will be made to 
establish one fixed and ccrtain charge ; at all events for 
some considerabio time. 


The Electrie Light Company of Shanghai are making 
preparations to exhibit their light in the setWements. The 
Company have obtained permission from the Municipal 
Council to put up a light ou top of the Garden Baud Stand, 
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and by this time the standard should be fixed in the 
place formerly occupied by the weather cock. ‘The China 
Merchants’ wharves are to be lighted ap, and four lights 
are to be erected nt the Astor House. In addition to these, 
it is proposed to erect one standard with an eight foot arm 
nt the corner of Kiangse and Nauking Roads and another 
near the Margary Memorial. The work should have been 
completed about the second week in July. A Brash dy. 
namo-electric machine, driven by a 20 h.-p. engine will be 
used for working the lights which will each equal the bril- 
liancy of 2,000 candles, ‘They will nll be lit simultane- 

ously, but any of them can be put out without interfering 

with the others. Only one wire will be used, and it will 

be attached to the Munivipal telegraph poles. It is believed 

that, after the lights have been fixed in the Garden, 
evening concerts will be given by the Town Band. 





The Mey Nippo has a rumor that of Inte a certain 
noble has secretly formed a party called Fuhei To (Dis- 
satisfied Party) ; but that, getting wind of this, the Police 
authorities arrested him in his residence on the 10th inst., 
and he is now undergoing private investigation befure the 
Board of Police. 





A native paper menticns that a short time since an eel 
was captured in the Iyoki River, Tosa province, mensuring 
twelve feet in length and woighing two piculs. On being 
opened its stomach was found to coufain an enormous 
quantity of fish and a young brown dog. 





It is stated that the Japanese fans annually exported to 
Italy are not less in number thau five hundred thousand, 
and that this year many additional orders have been 
received, and Italian merchants are expected shortly to 
visit Japan. The fans exported are chiefly those manu- 
;factured in Kiyoto and Nagoya, and are in price four to 
‘five yen per hundred, those manufactured in Tokiyo not 
being in much demand amongst foreign dealers. 





With regard to the Treaty Revision Conference, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun stntes that the preliminary delibera- 
tions have so far progressed as to be capable of completion in 
three or four more meetings ; but that owing to the indis- 
position of Mr. Inouye, and the death of Mr. Matsuda, 
ex-Governor of Tokiyo (who had mauy friends among the 
Foreign representives), they have been put off. However, 
the preliminory discussions will be concluded at no remote 
date. 





The Mainichi Shimbun says that of late the question of 
collecting the land tax in rice has again become a subject 
of discussion in the Cabinet. 


ee 


The construction of a submarine cable to Korea being 
deemed an urgent necessity, the authorities have (accord- 
ing to the AZainich!), made various efforts to further the 
scheme ; but it cannot be undertaken at present owing to 
its great cost. Atany rate, the Japanese Government is 
said to be very anxious to facilitate telegraphic communica- 
with the peninsular Kingdom, especially so after recent 
event, 


——__ 


The “Fiji Shimpo states that the steamer, which a few 
days ago we announced was about to be presented by the 
Emperor to the King of Korea, has two masts and is of 
forty-five horse-power. 





The Rikken Seita Shimbun states that two anonymous 
let{fers of remonstrance, one from Tlamatsu, Yenshiu, and 
the other by the ‘Assassination Committes ” at Okayama, 
recently reached Mr, Takasaki Goroku, Prefect of Oka- 
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yama Ken, mentioning that, should he not discontinue his 
oppressive policy, the writers, with other energetic men, 
will visit him in order to ‘‘ receive his head.” Frightened- 
by such a thrent, the Governor has now increased the police 
guard at his house. 


The Toyo Shimpo says that the extensive shipping com- 
pany, the establishment of which was so much talked about 
lately, has at last been determined upon, and that the Go- 
vernment will either build or purchase a number of 
sleamers aud sailing vessels (which are to be liable to 
service in war time or in any other cmergeucy ) at a cost of 
1,300,000 yen. ‘These vessels will be handed over to the 
company one by one as they are constructed. 





H.I.J.M.’s corvette Tsukuba Kan, which left here for 
New Zealand in March last, arrived at Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, at 9 a.m. on the 10th instant. 





There is a rumour current that Mr. Kabayama, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, will shortly be transferred to cor- 
tain functions in the Head Quarters’ Staff Office, and that 
Mr. Kusumoto, Sonator, will succeed him on the Board of 
Police. 





In the course of a lecture on Buddhist doctrines deliver- 
ed in the Kiyoson Doshiun Club, at Hiyoshi-cho, Tokiyo, 
the upper floor, too densely thronged, gave way. The 
casualties were onc killed, and 7 severely and 16 slightly in- 
jured. 


— - 
—— 


ON THE TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GENERAL POST BUREAU. 
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(Translated from the Ketzat Zasshi.) 


i, published in our preceding issues a copy of the tenth 
annual report of the General Post Bureau for the 

year commencing in July, 1880, and ending in June, 188], 
which has been issued by the Postmaster General, Our 
renders have no doubt thoroughly mastered it. ‘Those works 
which the Meiji Government have undertaken have been not 
a few; and the expenses inourred have been frequently great; 
but among them those which have proved successful and have 
afforded advantages to the people are, we think, only two, 
posts and telegraphs. Correspondence, being a machine for 
intercourse and a tool for civilization, is indispensably neces- 
sary for the human race. When it is convenient, social 
communion becomes more and more intimate, and the pro- 
gress of popular knowledge more rapid. We hear that, when 
the famous Rowland Hill invented the system of penny- 
postage in 1840, the postal charges were much lowered 
in England; that consequently the English people, availing 
themselves of the increased convenionce in their communica- 
tion, have expanded their knowledge, and that thus the 
system has contributed much to consolidating the union 
of political ideas and to the prosperity of commerce, 
This fact alone is enough to prove the important bearing 
which correspondence bas upon any community, Turning 
our eyes to our own country we see that, up to only a recent 
year, communication solely depended upon the carriage of the 
hikiyaku-ya (couriers). Beyond all question, this was very 
inconvenien’ and the charges were great; and in consequence 
of this the present postal organization was first instituted 
in the 4th year of Meiji (1871). Prior to this, Mr. Maye- 
shima Mitsu, who went to Europe and inspected the 
postal arrangements of different nations, memorialized the 
Government, after his return, to adopt a similar system. 
Accordingly the Government established in the year above- 
mentioned the Yekstes Riyo (General Post Office) and ap- 
pointed Mr. Mayeshima to the office of Postmaster General, 
At that time, the enterprise being in its infancy, everything 
was more or less imperfect ; but since then it has prospered 
day by day, and great benefits have acerned to the public in 
consequence of the increased facilities afforded them, amply 
Justifying Mr. Mayeshima’s projects, We believe we 
may say that we are to some extent indebted to the perfec- 
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tion of the postal system for the present civilization of our 
country. The progress attained in postal, affairs can be seen 


from the table below :— 
Tercentave of incrense 


Terms, No. of Post Matters, ou comparison with the 
preceding term. 

1 7 pi eouke 2 

8th ge cord ee eoeees 55,775,206 ......... Upwards of 18 % 
from July 1879 | 

9th 1 t0 Srna aces « igo 08 940082 ocseae op 2B Gg 

from July 1880 
10th } Bere aac awe 83,294,010 sessesees oa UES 
As may be seen by the above, postal matters were 


in the 8th term more than fifty-five millions: they in- 
creased, in the 10th, to upwards of eighty-three millions, 
the difference in the period of three years being about thirty 
millions. Ag the business augmented, the income was in- 
creased in the same ratio, as will be seen in the following 
table :— 


TERMS, DISUURSEMENTS. RECRIPTS, BALANCE, 

8th .. Yen &26,37N.976.... Yen 919.357.006..... Yen 122,978.030—1 
Mth .. ,, 1,001,900.352.....  ,,. 1,173.691.977.....  ,, 81,701.625— 7 “ 
10th ..) ,,  1,347,722.055...... 5, 1424,350.464....  ,, 76,627.500— 57-10,, 


These figures are the Postmaster General’s. Accordiug 
to them, there is always a surplus in the finances of 
the Post Bureau. In spite of the fact that duriug: the 
8th and 10th terms (the 11th and 13th fiscal years) there 
was sO vast an increment as upwards of 521,000 yen in 
the disbursements, yet there was in the late term a favourable 
balance of more than 76,600 yen. In fact, the increase 
of postal matters conveyed has been so great, and the 
surplus on the income so large, that we earnestly implore 
the Government to revise and lower the present tariff. In 
America the charge for printed matter is only 2 sen per 9933, 
momme (1 momme==58} grains), and that for letters is 3 sen 
per 4.98 ; while in our country it is 1 sen per 16 momme 
for newspapers, etc., and 2 sen per 2 for letters. The differ- 
enceis very great, A high rateof postage naturally induces 
restricted communication, and affects, to no small extent, 
the development of popular knowledge. Beyond question, 
the advance of our knowledge solely depends upon reading 
and wriling. . . . . . . 

According to the report of the Post Bureau, there has 
been as we have seen, a surplus of from seventy thousand to 
upwards of one hundred and twenty thousand yen in its 
receipts every year, aud the excess was estimated at more 
than one hundred and eighty-nine thousand fer the 14th 
fiscal year (1881-2). Surely, the Government docs not 
establish offices aud nppoint officiuls with the view to 
carry an commerce and imake. profit therefrom ; but if, 
as wo think, it simply acts for the purpose of promoting 
the convenience of the public, it ought to confiue its ope- 
rations so fur as the Postal Burean is concerned to making 
both ends meet in regard to its expenses, giving the public 
from time to time the principal benefit of the profits in the 
form of a reduced postal tariff. We cannot understand 
how the expenditure of the Postal Burcau was aug- 
mented to the extent it was in recent years, compar- 
ed with its receipts. Was the increase owing to such n rea- 
sopable cause as an increase in the local branch offices 
and carriers ? Or can it be attributed to a want of proper 
economy? Weare told that in 1865, when Britain greatly 
lowered her postal tariff, the revenue from this source was 
not only not decreased, but, on the contrary, was augmented 
by the sum of £1,500,000. Accordingly, we naturally expect 
that in a country where the receipts have increased year after 
year, even befure the postage was diminishsed, the public 
will benefit greatly by tlt change. Receipts will surely 
be augmented by lessening the charges. At any rate, 
it is au obvious fact that our postage is not cheap, and 
also that the finances of the Post Bureau are in a healthy 
condition ; and as these combined causes should operate to 
induce the Government to consider a reduction in the 
postal tariff, we are not without hope, so long as the 
financial conditions nbove-menitioned continue, that some- 
thing will bedonein the direction indicated. Nous verrons / 


per cent. 


THE BANK OF NIPPON REGULATIONS. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The Bank of Nippon Regulations having been issued by the 
Grovernment, several papers have commenced to criticize ther ; 
not a few of them thoughtlesaly ignoring that the institution 
isa Central Bank, and indispensably necessary as the focus of 
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our financial administration. Being concerned about this, we 
some days ago explained the scheme of the new institution ; 
and we believe that, though our thesis was principally based 
upon hearsay, yet it cOincided with the views of the Finance 
Minister and the Government generally ; and that, therefore, 
it has been of service to our readers in furnishing them with 
correct notions of the new establishment. Further, our 
contemporaries appcar to have discovered their errors under 
the light of our exposition, but they do not cease from the 
wearisome discussion of the same subjet ; and hence we shall 
not fail to recur to the matter so soon as they have ended 
their debates. Meanwhile, we deem it not only expedient but 
necessary to interpret to our readers and opponents the 
inner meaning of some of the regulations, 

Artiele IL. preseribes:—°The Bank of Nippon shall have its 
head office at Tokiyo. It may bave branches and agencies in 
the chief towns of every Fa and Xen and other important 
places, or may have correspondents in other banks. In case 
of its establishing branehes and avencics, or correspondents 
in other banks, it shall first obtain the sanction of the 
Minister of Finance. Should the Minister of Finance, on 
his part, deem branches aud agencics necessary, he may order 
the Bank to establish Chem’? Tt will be one of the objects 
of the Bauk of Nippen to Jubricate, as it were, the finances 
of the country; and to equalize the amount of money an 
different localities by transporting it from) place to place ac- 
cording to the condition of the money markets, Tn order to 
do this, branches and agencies usest be costablished in the 
principal towns of every Bund dyen, and these will be in 


ee 


constant communication with the Tead Office. But 
to found such coflices immediately and — simultaneously 
would not only entail oan expense that would not 


be covered by the profits, but would also be greatly 
prejudicial to the other Banks, Therefore, for the present, 
correspondents will be selceted from among the National 
Banks, standing in the relation of branches to the Bank of 
Nippon. Thus will the money markets throughout the 
country be eased; National and private Banks will find 
their nicans angmented, and be able to expand their business ; 
and then it will be evident that the Bank of Nippon is the 
Banker of Banks. Article NIT. savs:-—As far as is required 
by the Government, the Dank of Nipponis to be employed in 
the management of the national treasure.” And therefore the 
Minister of Finance, when he decius it necessary, may order 
the Dank to establish branches and agencies to deal with’ 
taxes collected and other monetary matters,  Henee it 
appears that, fir trom the local Banks losing their busines- 
in consequence of the provisions of the second Article, they 
will enjoy enhanced advantages by acting as correspondents 
of the new institution. 

Article VII. runs :—“ Wien one-fifth of the total amount 
of the capital, that is two million yen, is raised, the Bank 
may commence business. The method of raising the capital 
shall be determined in the by-laws of the Bauk of Nippon 
aud fixed atten million yen; but gradual progress is the 
surest, as if is not easy to attain prosperity by rapid strides. 
Therefore the Bank will commence business when a sum 
of two million yen :— that is, one-fifth of the total amount of 
its capital, is raised, and in the event of losses being incurred 
in the business, and a consequent diminution of capital, such 
Amount as is necessary to make up the deficit shall be raised 
from the unpaid capital, in accordance with Article VIIT., and 
in case that, through expansion of bustuess, additional funds 
are required, these can be raised, as provided in Article 1X. 
from the unpaid capital. TLence we see that, commencing 
business with the sum of two million yen, the Bank is to 
raise the balance remaining unpaid from time to time paral- 
Jel with the degree ef the gradual progress of its business, 
until the capital reaches the amount of ten million yen. 
Such is the general system of raising capital, even of vast 
gunounts, in European uations. 


Article X. provides :—° At Jeast one-tenth of the nett gain, 
after the dividends of the shareholders are deducted, shali be 
set aside for the following ebjects ;—(L) To make good any 
loss on the capital. (2) Lo make good any deficit in the 
dividends.’ The capital of a bank being security whereby 
jt maintains its credit with the public, it must be kept up to 
its full amount, without abating one single rin, and therefore 
a reserve Is indisnensably necessary acamst any emergency, 
Again, as there is an iinphied promise to the shareholders te 
give them a certain dividend (more than six per cent per 
annum ty the Government, aud more than eight per cent to 
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private individuals), a reserve is also needful in order to make 
up any temporary deficit in the dividend owing to non-success 
in a particular branch of business. ‘This is the reason why 
the economies prescribed in the article now under review are 
necessary, As may be easily seen, the ratio of this accumu- 
lation is as one-tenth to the total gain, after office and 
business expenses, and all other disbursements, including # 
dividend of eight per cent per annum on the investments of 
private individuals and six per cent on those to the Govern- 
ment, are deducted. Any balance is then to be distributed 
equally among the shareholders in proportion to the value of 
their shares. 

Article XI. reads :—‘ The business of the Bank of Nippon 
shall be as follows:—(1) Discounting bills issued by the 
Government, bills of exchange or any other commercial 
documents, ete., or purchasing them.” The bills 
issued by the Government here referred to are what are 
commonly known as “ Exchequer Bills,” which are emitted 
by the Finance Department for the convenience of the 


‘national coffera in order to make good, temporarily, any 


deficit in case the revenue has not been completely collected. 
Hitherto this system of issuing Government bills has not 
been adopted in our country, and consequently the Treasury, 
incase an urgent necessity, has always been obliged to 
draw privately upon its paper-money reserve (yobt-satsu), or 
the reserve fund (yundi-kin); which two sources of supply 
may thus have been regarded as the bankers. Evidently, this 
is not a good method of managing the finances, and therefore 
when the Government, framing, sooner or latter, regulations 
for the control of (he revenues and expenditures, issues the 
bills in question, the Bank of Nippon will do a good business 
in discounting them. The discount of bills of exchange and 
other commercial documents (such as promissory notes) is 
part of the ordinary routine of the Bank; but to do this, 
the best paper must be selected, such as a bill payable, say 
within one hundred daye and bearing the signatures of more 
than three reliable persons, or one signed by two persons 
who have entered into some special contract with the Bank, 
in conformity with the decision of a general meeting and the 
sanction of the Minister of Finance. So long as the Bank 
of Nippon discounts such bills, other banks, on their part, 
will do the same for their patrons, and will, if necessary, 
apply to the central institution for the re-discount of such 
notes as they may hold. ‘Thus, the fact that the Bank of 
Nippon is the Bank of Banks will again be practically 
demonstrated. Furthermore, it is obvions that the outside 
banks can make a profit of one per cent by re-dizcounting 
with the Bank of Nippon at eleven per cent such documents 
as they have already discounted on their own account at 
twelve per cent. 


(To be continued.) 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(lor Week Ending the 14th of July, 1882). 
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YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LW AVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Dainy :—38.30 and 9.45 a.M.; and 12.00 Mm. ; 2.15 and 4.45 p.a. 
LYUAVIE YOKOSUKA, 
Datty ;—7.00 and 10.00 a.m. ; and 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 and 4.30 p.m 
MORLYA'S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
LEAVES BENTRN. 
Daity :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 1.3; and 3.30 P.M. 
LEAVES YOKOSUKA, 
Dawy :—8,15 a.M.; 12.00 M.; and 3.30 PML 


July 15, 1882.] 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, JULY 7TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong6, 'lokio, Japan. 











Barometer. 


Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 


Wind in miles per hour. 





Rain in 


Suuhan "142 1°910 “080 091 | ° 
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Direc- 
tion of 
wind 


S.E. 8. S. | 8.W.| N.E. | N.E.| N.E. 

















Weather | Cloudy] Rainy Cloudy sii hill ined abc 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max, & min, thermometers. 
gccenhaepensseabeeati siiheunsbartpsasausbos rates represents velocity of wind. 
—-—-—-— or percentage of humidity, 
Max. velocity of wind 24 miles per hour on Saturday at 4 p.m, 

The barometer is reduced to tlhe freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30025 
inches on Wednesday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29-776 inches 
on Saturday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 82.9 on Sunday, and 
the lowest was 63.0 on ‘Thursday. The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week of last year were 87.1 and 60.9 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2.495 inches, against 
0,847 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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LIGHTSHIP SIGNALS. 


The following are the signals made from the lightship to denote 
the approach of vessels :-— 

Merchant steamer :—A black ball, with the national flag of the 
vessel below, at the yard arm, 

Mail steamer :—A black diamond, with the company’s flag below, 
at the peak. 

Man-of-war :—National flag of the vessel at the peak. 

Sailing vessels :—For a ship ; flag B. (red) : barque, flag C. (red 
ball on white ground): brig flag D. (white ball on blue ground), 
schooner, flag F’. (white ball on red ground) all commercial code, 
with the vessel’s national flag below as soou as it can be made out, 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY, 


DOWN 'TRAINS LEAVIE SHINBASHI, 

AM. AM 4AM. AM. aM. P.M. Pim. P.M. Pit. P.M. Pit. PAM. P.M, PLM, 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVI YOKOHAMA, 

AM. AM. AM. AB, AM. P.M. PLM. P.M. P.M. P.M, P.M. PLM. P.M, PM. 


7.0 8,15 9,30 10,15 11,30 12,45 2.0 3,16 4.30 5.45 7,0 8.15 9.30 10,40 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By MrT. P. Beir. 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JULY 8TH, 
By Mr. J. RUSSEL. 
Black. 
1.—K. to B. 2, 
2.—Anything. 


White. 
1.—B. to Q. 3. 
2.—B. to K. a, a 
3.—b. mates. 


Correct answer received from Tesa. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





INWARDS. 


July 8, Japanese steamer Timaura Maru, G.G. Clarke, 558, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 10, British steamer Avahic, W. G. Pearne, 2,788, from Hong- 
kong, Mails and General to O. & O. Co. : 
July 10, Russian frigate Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Giers, 4,500 
tons, 18-guns, from a cruise. 

July 10, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, from Kobe, Mails and 
General, M. B, Co. 

July 11, Japanese steamer Zuganeura Maru, J. 8S. Allen, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 12, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, from 
Nagasaki, Coals and Timber, to M. B. Co, 

July 12, Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 598, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 13, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 14, Japanese steamer Jakasago Maru, Young, 1,230, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 14, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Francke, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 14, Japanese steamer Awimamoto Maru, 
from Otaru, Fish and General, to M. B. Co, 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese stéamer J'aimaura Maru from Kobe :—Mr, Stevens, 
and Captain Carter in cabin ; and 50 Japanese in steeraze. 

Per British steamer Arasic from Hongkong :—Dr. J.'T. Lambert, 
R.N., and Mr, Q. Mason in cabin; and 3 Chinese in steerage For 
Europe: Mr. Georgicifsky in cabin. For San Francisco. 5 Euro- 
peans and 1,181 Chinese in steeraze. 

Per Japanese steamer Chitose JJaru from Kobe:—20 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru from Kobe :—Mr,. Jensen 
in cabin ; and 50 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer //iroshiima Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—For Yokohama: Miss H. Taunche, Miss MacMillan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Iga, Messrs. E. H. Tuska, Burschen, H. M. Beecher, EK. H. Ham- 
nell, Asoda, Kordurie, Kutsutow, Kawamura, Nakata, Oda, Fuku- 
hara, Nishikawa, Lonkoya, Watanabe, and H. Marcus in cabin; 
1 European and 67 Japanese in steerage, For San Francisco: Mons. 
P, Lasserne, and G. L. Ross in cabin ; and 3 Europeans in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer V'ekasago Maru from Kobe :—160 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, from Yokkaichi :—126 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Awmamolo Maru from Otaru :—Twenty 
Japanese in steerage. 


Drummond, 1,210, 


Original from 
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OUTWARDS. 


July 8, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General. despatched by M. B. Co, 

July $, Japanese steamer Juganoura Maru, Steadman, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and Gencral. despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 9, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for Ha- 
kodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 9, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Thomas, 524, for No- 
biro, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 9. Japanese steamer J'akusago Maru, Young, 1,229, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 10, British barque Dorothy, A. Croal, 346, for Nagasaki, Bal- 
last, despatched by H. McArthur. . 

July 10, Japanese steamer J'amaura Afaru, Clarke, 558, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 11, French Corvette Villars, Captain Devatre, 2,600 tons, 
14 guns, 650 IT.P., for Nagasaki. 

July 12, Japanese barque Arajixhima Maru, Creighton, 571, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 12, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1.914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and Ceneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 12, British steamer Strathmore, J. Rowell, 1,383, for New 
York vii Kobe, Tea and (ieneral, despatched by Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

July 12, Japanese steamer J'aganoura Maru, J.S, Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 13, British steamer Radnorshire. Davis, 1,201 tons, for London 
via ports, General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

July 14, British steamer Arabic, W. CG. Pearne, 2,788 tons, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

July 15. Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 597, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Long and 2 childrea, Miss Braess, Captain 
Black, Bishop Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Aston, Messrs. Ishimatsu, 
Mitskwai, Yada, Matusmura, Nakagawa, Okoshi, Ashida, Wakiu, 
Sarada, T. ake, Matsui, Takata, Nakai, and Kawada and family 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Arabic for San Francisco :—For Liverpool : 
Mr. A. Strevenson, and Dr. B. Christiarnsson in cabin. For Paris: 
Mr. Ceorgieffsky in cabin. Lor New York: Miss Parmalee, Miss 
True, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Heinemann, 4 children and servant, Com- 
modore Schuefeldt and Miss Schufeldt in cabin. For San Francisco: 
Mrs. L. Gi. Ross, Miss Sargent, Messrs. J. H. Wills, EE. E. French, 
%. Sato, S. Arakawa, Suzuki, L. Ozawa, and Mons. P. Lasserne in 
cabin; 8 Europeans and 1,18! Chinese in steerage. Tor Glasgow : 
Mr. and Mis. Ifenry Dyer, 4 children and servant in cabin. lor 
Hamburg: Mr. L. W. Mason in ca)in. 


Per Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru for Hakodate :—Ievd. 
W.C: Davisson in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per Japancse steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure... ... $13,000.00 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Alaru for Shanghai and ports :— 








Treasure $1,100.00 
Per American steamer City of Peking for San Francisco :— 
TEA: 

From San Fran N. York. Other Citics. Total 
SHAN GDA is cacaseissessesacecsine _ 509 70-4 1,213 
Nagasaki ......... iNSatsabonewses — — — — 
PROG iki s cdeeteetecavedecteaaasoes _ 76 745 1,221 
Yokohamay..........cccccceevees 1,805 6,942 _ 5,373 14,120 
SLONQLONG a icscscciscciisescases 209 493 156 858 
AMY ® sicccseasiaveescees dseceees _ — — _ 

TObGh.iicisascveress 2,014 8,420 6,978 17,412 
SILK 

From San Fran N. York. Other Citics. Total 
SMANGHAL viseccvacsnsnscesene — 39 — 39 
TONGKODY sesiees vasanscnsensie _— 108 — 108 
Nokohamgies wcccsdssecstisis — 117 — 117 

Totals ic dcsevcsenss ~ 26-4 ~- 264 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure for Shanghai ... ss $2, 100.0 


Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... 14. sas $5,500.00 


Per British steamer Avabic for San Francisco :— 





TEA : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities, Tota 
SRANQDAR | isc dcssevecsandeses 213 3,579 — 3,792 
Nasagakt  scssisisasatcnesiveces — — — — 
DU LOPO crsncsives aictecsdeantinenncs 135 4,551 4,179 8,865 
Yokohama........cccccecseeees 906 7,187 4,178 12,271 
Honiekong 2 .casisscsscccescocs 197 498 2,877 3,572 
AMIOY siciscssstsecessioceesesine _ —_ _ = 

Tote) ised seve: we. 1,461 15,815 11,234 28,500 


Google 








SILK : 
_ From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Tstal 
PUAITHNL:- (suck ceconssigesael ae = = nee 
TiO ROE ces aktite das cocoa 40 -- — 40) 
SONIA can echeiaxe Goecers | hee aes — 122 
"POUR ieivstesictues 162 -- —_ 162 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru reports :—Left Kobe on the 
6th instant. Lexperienced Easterly gales vith thick rainy weather, 
Arrived in port on the 8th instant. 


The British steamer .trabie reporta,:—Left Hongkong on the 4th 
of July, at3 p.m. Experienced light South Westerly winds and 
smooth sea during entire passaye, Pasyed the Company’s steamer 
Ocvanic, on the 4th of Jnly, 25 miles out from Hongkong, also Com- 
pany’s steamer Coptic on the the 19th, off Oosima. — 


The Japanese steamer Jakasayo Maru reports :—Left Kobe, on 
the 12th instant, at 6 pam. Light easterly breeze. tine weather, and 
smooth sea throuzhout the passage. Arrived iu Yokohama, on the 
14th instaut, at 4.30 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru reports :—Left Otaru on 
the I1th instant. at 9a... Had fine weather and light variable 
winds thronghout the passage. Arrived in port on the 14th instant. 
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AMERICA .o..ccseceeee savachucyesalacuens P.M. Co. | July = 20th1 
AMERICA sissiuvdenscanedevcdessitersvesss! “Oc CeO. (0, 

AMERICA 00.0... ccccee cence seu conaeees O. & O. Co 

Evuropr, vit HONGKONG ......... M. M. Co | July 19th2 
ETAKODATE...ccccccsessceses sscssseseee| MM. B. Co | 

FLONGUKONG: ~cccsdsssceciteiadesivad. /PL&0.Co. July 16th3 
Honakonad, via KOBE.,.............  M. B. Co 

BLONGKONG cteseilessiu avnceeccast ee ‘PLM. Co 

LONG KONG ines césesiccic ccdes.dseccces 'O). & O. Co 


__i Suly 20th 


SuHanawal, Hiogo & Naaasakt,... MM. B. Go. 








1.—Left San Francisco, J uly Ist, City of T oki. 
2.—Left Hongkong, July 13th, at 3 p.m., Volga. 
3.—Left Nagasaki, July 13th at 1 p.m., viii Inland Sea, Sunda. 


______ NEAT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


A BLIGI CR: eohaendiancel dodscaess duces ' POM. Gao. 

AMAIA: <-seicutess caeisyoeneaets eneneas oO. & O. Cy 

uno, via HONGKONG Vo... P.& O. Co July 22nd 
Wincor, vin LIONGKONG J... lc. 1 M. M. Vo July ith 
ESA KON TE cctcacsagveres eiaadancenss 'M. B. Go, July 15th 
HONGKONG, Vin KOBE ....... econ ' M. B. Go, 

HGWAHGING 2p scbssidasidasieedeos O. & OL Co 

LION GION Gaz. csesrekdadsaesevaediSes P.M. Wo. 

4 


July 19th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacific Mail,’ and the ‘ Peninsular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. 
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“LONDON & PROVINCIAL” 
Fire Insurance Company, 


(LIMITED.) 


HE UNDERSIGNED, having been appointed Agents 

in Japan for the above-named Company, are pre- 

pared to issue POLICIES OF INSURANCE against 
FIRE at current rates. 


BISSET & Co. 
Yokoliama, June 6th, 1882. 





IRE Insurance granted, upon desirable buildings and 
their conteuts, in TOKIO, 
Apply to 
C. ILLIES & CO., 
Agents. 
Yokchama, 7th September, 1880. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.-—Business in Varns during the week has been only on a moderate seale, while there -has been 
next to nothing done in Shzrtings. Other goods call for no special remark, Moollens ave lifeless, and in Metals 
the ouly enquiry is for small sizod Nailrodds. 











Rye 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PLECE GOODS :— Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42,8 per piece $0.674 to 0.73 
ye Good to Best.. ig~* ile ys $32.00 to 33.25 Taffachelass :— ie wader. <%5 43 ‘ $1.75 to 2,00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. ee Ge ‘9 $26.50 to 28°50 WOOLLENS :-— . 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... + $33.00 to 34.50 
- » Goodto Best... ... os $35.00 to 36.50 | Plain Orleans ... 0... ... ... 40-42 yds, 32 in... 4.25 to 5.40 
» 38to 42 ieee Saas. “he eae: Ge ” $36.00 to 39.00 ee Vat «sie ae ¥¢ es ay rb to ace 
nw +r Italian Cloth ... ee 30. ,, 32., ...018 to 0.29 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . | Mousselines de Laines :—- -Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.139 to 0.15 
Grey aati Pig Ib. per piece 88} ,, 39 in. $1.82} to 2.25 doe Ttajime 94 °.. 30 0.181 to 0.96 
lb. ” 38 45 in. $2.05 to 2. 624 do ure a4) 30 a 0.20 to 0.37! 
rT. "Cloths at lb. eee . 24 yds. 32 1n, ‘per piece $1.45 to 1.55 Cloths Pilots 54 "to 56 " 0.30 to 0.45 
2 99 * eee eee soe *y e 99 808 oe Fa 
Indigo Shirkings :— 12 ,, 44 in. ” $1.60 to 1.72) Presidents —... .. 54,, to 56 ,. 0.40 to 0.50 
Prints aera er on 7 80 in. a aoe to on Union... a 54 ,, to56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton ians ateens ac in. per yar ; to 0. : ; 5 ‘ : 3m ; 
Turkey Reds: 2 to-2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per pieve $1.35 to 1.45 eee scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. per Ib, 0.37 to 0.41 
Do. 2 to 2 1b. 24°,, 30in. _,, $1.50 to 1.75 |PRON : 
Do. 3Ib,... ...24 4, 30in. ,, $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round ‘ie Set oa ‘ay .. $2.50 to $2.80 
Velvets:—Biack ... ...85 ,, 22in. ,, $6.00 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted sia a6 sn és .. $2.30 to $2.70 
do. smallsize.., ons eis ig » $2.95 to $3.17) 








KEROSENE.—Sales duving the past week amount to 11,000 and deliveries to 16,000 cases. Prices havo 
now fallen to $1.75 for Devoe’s brand, and dealers look for still lower values. Great uncertainty exists as to the 
working of the new Regulations which come into force on 1st of September next, and it is said that the examiners 
are likely to reject some of the oil shipped as 115° test as being below that standard, This uncertainty tends to 
increase the present demoralization of the market. 


SUGAR.—Tho market is firm at our quotations; no changes since last report. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. 0 «. wee ee <perpicul $5.00 to $5.15 
‘ Taiwanfoo in bag . som. Ws. Gosh. ee’ waas ge $4.90 to $5.00 
a Ching-pak and Ke- pak... . at Cie ” $8.50 to $8.75 
‘s China Mo 4-5, K’fun and Kook. fab .. pigs: ete 37.25 to 2100 
Pr Brown Formosa... _—.... Wye cand ee om $1 1.40 to $4.50 

Kerosene Oi) 0.0 10.0 cece tee nee tee eee tee eee) PET CASO F1.70 


Re Co 


EXPORTS. 

SILK.—The demand has been good throughout the week, mostly new Mybash sorts being in request, 
Supplies come forward but slowly from the interior ; and sellers have been able to obtain an advance of 910 to $15 
per picul on former prices. Filatures are in fair request fur America, but there is little or no domand for the 
Continent at current prices of new silk, though there are buyers at $570 to $600 for old stock. Settlements 
during the week are 405 piculs, viz. .—Hanks 287 piculs, aud Filatures 118 piculs. Stock 1,180 piculs, 


FRG NOD encc since case sian ds wesesauictesmanteracteesteness $510 to $520 
* agg ba: ER: Sedscetatastunsenvctorcnnc shen aneneadiousssdedVeten $490 to $500 
gg BOO: Wile ce diawaceve devas on ciuudeadiosokuesss $450 to $465 

Filatures. —No. i dasves Spgs se ugee anise ieneseeenetsetuanseseels $670 to $680 
sa. (Ser Seduemuguddhererbeeneeus cpuedesuneenvewas agate 640 to $650 

” 9? 3 PROBS Here HPP HOHE er BEKO e HHH HR SEES HEH EES See rees $600 to £620 


TEA.—An aggregate daily business of 700 piculs has been transacted during the past week. Although no 
quotable chauge can be made, the market is very firm, with a strong tendency lownrds higher prices. Arrivals 
consist principally of second er ops, and are daily falling off both in quantity and quality. Our prediction that tho 
export will not be excossive is in ® measure supported by the fuct that recoipts during this month have been 30 per 
cent less than during the same period last year, Settlements to date here and at Kobe are 165,847 piculs ngainst 
133,900 piculs at this time-last year. . 


Common eae cus eas ea -. $13 | line -— ise Ss es .-. $25 to $27 
Good Common... ek oe = ... $14 to $15 Finest —o sae a sib w- $28 to $30 
Medium ... ae a on ~ ... $16 to $18 | Choice as ae me sak we $32 to $34 
Good Medium... fa eee ous .. $20 to $23 Choicest ... a. “as see ... $36 and upwards 


| nannaniaimemtnine 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION, 


EXCHANGE.—The amount of business dono during the week has been small, and quotations shew a 
slight decline. 





STERLING—Bank 4 months’ sight ...............ccceeeees 3/94 | ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight...........ccccceceeceeeeseeeenes 73% 

js Bank Bills on demand .................0:00 39 Private 10 days’ sight.................. 73% 

- Private 4 months’ sight .... 0.0... 3.9% | ON New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand.. vediwe Om 

ss si <  eubmentapeveaaainaes 3/10 | Private 30 days’ sight... giunge SCE 

Ox Paris—Bank Bight ...... eh cNiatiiekesoegin. UES Ox Saw Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 92 

“ Private f months’ sight . rrr eo erre 4.86 ! Private 30 days’ ment seaigiaes 923 
On Honakona—Bank sight 2.0.0.0... cc. ccseeeceee eens Sa | Kinsarz ico awadeas cae waa dapapaueasepadewd, bcixe adeesepsaurn 1.5545 

‘ - Private 10 days’ sight ............... BY disct. | 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The past week witnessed the despatch of the steamship Strathmore for New York, via 
ports and Suez Canal, aud we have vow the Yorkshire nnd Dorset advertised to follow on an early date. For London 
the steamship Radnorshire sniled on the 13th instant. For New York direct we have the American ship Martha 
Cobb still loading at Kobe likely to be in port here by the end of the month. Constwise, rates have fallen con- 
siderably ; and only one or two sailing vessels and onc small steamer would pr obably find employment. 
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- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Avow. ‘Hanovsiie & Co. 


Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS. 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,500 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. 

Gates. Street Posts. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. Vasos. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sigos. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 








DERBY, 


Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 





Columns, Column Capitals. 
Brackets. Gratings. 
Windows, Casements. 








} 








- MISCELLANEOUS. 


TE ; 


«4. 


& E. ATKINSON’ 
PERFUMERY, 


ecicbeated for ited for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
i ufacture, r ite p Lae oeer es nee it has 


obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 


, ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 
q TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


#) ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


hg White Rose, Frangipanne, 
ie Opopanar, Jockey Club, Ess 
, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal 
er all other odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE | 


strongly recommended, being more las and 
e Gorman kinds. tips 


ATKINSON’S 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


; celebrated for so many years, continues to be made hereto. 
Ba fore. It is strongly ——— and will be found very durable 
use. 


: ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
‘| @& new and indispensible Tollet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
{ ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
a, and other — and general articles of Perfumery may be 
44 obtained of all dealers throughout the World, ana of the 
ui} manufacturers 

J. & BB. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Meesrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture 
their articles of one and the best quality Pu 
rantioned to avuta counterieits bs ae 
R is Iabelled with the firm's Trade 
eS * Golden Lyre.” 
; ESTABLISHED 1799. 


hite Rose” ona 


THE GREATEST 





WONDER GF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Preraovs suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can bo 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in hia work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, *‘T 
“ ordered the dragonnan Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
| Doctor, and that [had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many apres 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are 
“ost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
* properties they create an unde ‘ninble effect upon the patient, which 


“ satisfies him of their value.” 
AND CERTAIN 


SIMPLE, SAFE 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of an 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
__ | diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
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flaca GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. IL 
‘‘ pave some tu the people, and nothing could woe 4 their gratitude; 
ah “and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
Bai GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal “in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any qnantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
Yopio. | ‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock”’ 
aon PARENT OF Dallas APE ates Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 
’ mA May 17th, 1873, tf: 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
eee 

As usual at this time of the yoar the advertisement 
columus of the vernacular papers teem with reports, for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1882, of the Banking 
and other commercial iustilutions throughout the Empire. 
It may be interesting to our readers to know something 
of the reports of the principal enterprises. 

The statement of the Tokiyo Stock Exchange shows that 
the aggregate amount of public Bonds which have changed 
hands through this institution during the period under re- 
view, was yen 47,241,500 (iu freo-value) ; while the num- 
ber of shares of different companies which changed hands 
was 1,614, and the valuo of silver sold was yen 587,600. 
Commission and other ineome derived from these traus- 
actions was yen 37,012,762. Oune-tenth of this sum, #.¢, yen 
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8,701.276 was paid to the Government, whilst a sum of 
yen 8,119.857 was absorbed in the salaries of officers and 
other expenses incurred in carrying on the business, leave 
ing yen 25,191.629 as nett profit. Adding to this the snm 
of yen 88.739, the balance brought forward from the pre- 
ceding poriod, the total is yen 25,280.368, which has been 
disposed ns follows :—Yen 2,000 added to the reserve fund, 
yen 80,368 carried forward to the next tarm, yen 3,200 
gratuities to officers, and yon 20,000 in dividends to the 
shareholders. The Intter have therefore drawn interest at 
the rate of 10 yen per share of yen 100, or just 20 per 
cent per annum, 


According to the report of the Yokohama Stock Ex- 
change, during the half-year under review, the amouut of 
Silver which changed hands through the medium of that 
establishment was 228,402 parcels of yon 1,000 each, and 
Gold yen 100; while the number of shares in the 
Exchange, the Second National Bank and the Specie 
Bauk disposed of amounted to 1,854. Commission-faes and 
other income derived from these dealings were yen 
153,158,008. Of this sum yon 21,290.613 were devoted to 
the payinent of taxes, salaries of officers, and other ex- 
penses, leaving a net profit of yen 131,867.395, to which is 
to be added yeu 13,638.589, the balance’ brought forward 
from the preceding period. The total of these two sums, 7.2. 
yen 145,505.984, has been distributed as follows :—yen 
18,000 in rewards to officers ; yen 10,000 addition to the 
Special Reserve ; yen 10,000 to the reserve for miking goud 
any depreciation in the value of the Public bonds deposited 
with the Government as security ; yen 12,505.984 carried 
forward to the next half-year, and yen 100,000 in dividends 
to shareholders. The amount of capital is yen 200,000, 
consisting of 2,000 shares of 100 yen each, so that the 
dividend now declared is at the rate of yen 50 per share, or 
100 per cent per annum. 


The Osaka Stock Exchange declares that the amount of 
Public bonds sold through its ageney during this period, 
together with the amount carried forward from the preced- 
ing half-year was yen 49,177,900 (in tace-valne), while 
the uumber of shares and the amount of Silver that changed 
hands were 715 and yen 61,903,000 respectively. The 
amouut of Public bonds carried forward to the next period 
is yen 30,033.000 (nominal). Commissions and other re- 
veuue during the half-year in question, together with the 
sum of yen 23.563 (ihe balance bronght forward from the 
preceding period) were yen 62,877,406. This sum hag 
been disposed of as follows :—'l'axes, yen 6,285.384; snla- 
ries of officers and different other expenses, yen 7,995.546 ; 
subsidiary fund for brokers yen 14,290,308 ; gratuities to 
officers, yen 4,271 ; addition to reserve yen, 3,000 ; carried 
forward to the next half-year yen 35.168; and dividends 
to shareholders, yen 27,000. The enpital of this Exchange 
Leing yen 100,000 consisting of 1,000, shares of yen 100 
each, the dividend is at the rate of yen 27 per share, or 5¢ 
per cent per annum. 
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The report of the Tokiyo Rice Exchange at Kakigarn- 
cho indicates that the total amount of rice disposed of 
through the medium ofthe Exchange during the period was 
8,768,610 koku, to which is to be added 31,450 foku con- 
tracts for which were made during the preceding poriod, 
bunt fulfilled in the period under report. Of the total of | 
these two amounts (3,800,060 fofu), 3,729,170 koku 
were tnken delivery of before, and 25,170 koku at, 
the times stipulated, and the remainder, 45,720 koku, 
has been carried forward to the ensuing term. The 
commission fees and other receipts collected during the 
period, amounted to yen 54,451.234 ; interest on the public 
loan bonds retained by the Exchange as a reserve fund 
was yen 1,255.50; the proceeds of the sales of surplus pro- 
perty of the institution, yen 15.50, and the sum brought 
forward from the preceding period, yen 451.497, thus 
making a total of yen 56,173.731, This sum is distribut- 
ed as follows :—yen 21,780.494 in taxes; yen 11,025.154 
salaries of officers and other expenses; yen 2,290.108 
dividends to the Chiugwai Shoko Kwaisha; yen 2,164.559 
gratuities to officers; yen 413.415 carried forward ; and yen 
18,500 dividends to shareholders. The total amount of tho 
capital of the institution is yen 50,000, consisting of 500 
shares of yen 100 each, and therefore the dividend is at the 
rate of yen 37 for one share for the half year, or in the 
proportion of 74 per cent per annum. 


All the accounts of the Specie Bank at Yokohama arekept | buying Bank property, yen 15,000 ; 


in silver yen. The report shows that the total amount of 
profit during the half-year in question was yen 260,535.350, 

which, together with the sum of yen 9,088.123, balance 
brought forward from the preceding period, makes the 
total yen 269,623.473. ‘This sum has been distributed as 

follows :—yen 84,308.087 interest and other expenses ; | 
yen 4,040.767 refuud of money expended in buying Bank 

property and in inaugurating business ; yen 11,100 gratuities 

to officers ; you 1,532.70 reserve for unredeemed loans nd- 

vanced by the Bank ; yeu 17,000 addition to reserve fund ; 

yeu 15,000 addition to special reserve fund ; yen 16,641,922 

carried forward to next half year ; and yen 120,000 in divid- 

ends, yen 30,000 of which is paid to the Finance Depart- 

ment on that part of the Bank’s capital supplied by 

Government (at the rate of 6 per cent per annum) ; and 

the balance of yen 90,000 to private shareholders, at the 

rate of yen 4.50 per share of yen 100 each, or 9 per cent 

per annum. 

The report of the Second National Bank. (in Yokohama) 
shows that during the half-year under review the gross 
profit was yen 96,669.732, to which are to be added the sums 
of yen 4,273,112, profit derived from Mexican dollars ; yen 
26,043.858, the balance brought forward from the preceding 
period ; and yen 700 reserve for unredeemed loans advanc- 
ed by the Bank. The total of these figures, ze, yeu 
127,686.702, was distributed as follows :—yen 24,456.39, 
interest on deposits, salaries of officers, and other expenses ; 
yeu 1,400, taxes ; yen 5,000, refund of the money expended 
on the new buildings of the Bauk ; yen 700, reserve for 
unredeemed loans advanced by the Bank; yen 7,700, 
gratuities to officers ; yen 6,000, addition to reserve fund ; 
yen 7,423,575, addition to special reserve ; yen 26,256.737, 
carried forward to the next half year; and yen 48,750, 
dividends to shareholders. ‘Ihe capital being yen 500,000, 
consisting of 5,000 shares of yen 100 each, the dividend 
now declared is at the rate of yen 9.75 yen share, or 194 
per cent per annum. 

The Third National Bank declares a gross profit of yen 
96,675.82, to which is to be added yen 2,966.161, the balance 
brought forward from the preceding half-year, Out of the 
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totnl of these sums, z.¢. yen 99,641.981, were disbursed 
yen-1,665.595 ns taxes ; yen 63,337.249, salaries of officers, 
interest on deposits and other expenses ; yen 2,000, addition 
(o special reserve; yen 421.217, refund of the money 
spent for buying Bank property ; yen 4,421.792, gratui- 
ties to officers; yen 8,000, added to the reserve; yen 
2,796.128, carried forward to the ensuing period, and yen 
27,000 dividends to shareholders, ‘The capital being 
yeu 300,000 consisting of 3,000 shares of 100 yen each, 
the dividend declared is at the rato of yen 9 per share, or 18 
per cent per annum. 

The Fifteenth National Bank (Nobles’ Bank) declares a 
xross profit of yen 1,238,267.269 [apart from the balance 
of yen 67,884.872 brought forward from Iast half year]. 
The liabilities are in all yen 36,683,998.170, including 
Capital, yen 17,825,100; Reserve fund, yen 595,000; 
Notes in circulation, yen 16,660,880 ; Fixed and temporary 
deposits and minor items, yen 327,336.154. The assets 
are thus stated :—Specie, yen 1,462,725.386 ; Paper 
money, yeu 17,073 ; Public Bonds, yen 18,194,652.797 ; 
Bank property, yen 61,865.603; Loans, yen 15,877,615.474; 
Miscellaneous accounts, yen 500; and Advances on_ divi- 
dends, yen, 1,069,566; Total, yen 36,683.998.170. The 
Profit aud Loss account comprises :—Interest ou deposits, 
salarics of officers, and all other outlay, yen 31,470.125 ; 
‘Taxes, yen 58,313.08; Refund of the money expended iu 
Addition to the 
reserve, yen 70,000 ; Sum carried forward to the ensuing 
period, yen 61,802.936 ; and Dividends, yen 1,069,566, or 
yen 6 por share, z.e. 12 per cent per auunm. 





Strange claims have been preferred before now. We re- 
member to have heard of one gentlemen who wanted the 
Japanese Government to pay him the equivalent of all the 
ore he might have extracted from a certain mine had he been 
allowed to work it and had it realized his expectations, and 
who also claimed an allowance of $100 per diem during the 
whole time he spent preferring his claim; another who, 
thinking he saw his way to make his fortune by a vernacular 
newspaper, claimed a fortune from the Treasury beeause he 
had been induced to abandon his journalistic speculation for 
something he deemed more promising ; a third, who having 
purchased a billet from his predecessor by promising to pay 
the latter a third of his salary, ultimately called on his em- 
ployers to make good the deficiency, and others who were 
equally importunate about equal absurdities. To this list of 
worthies has now to be added the name of Mr. George Fisher, 
sometime American Consul at Kanagawa, who lately induced 
a United States’ senator to claim for him a $20,000 share of 
the Shimonoseki indemnity by way of compensation for losses 
incurred in connection with his change of residence from 
Kanagawa to Yokohama, We were quite unable at first to 
conceive what the claim could possibly signify, but it appears 
now that Mr., or Col., Fisher arrived at it thus :—He did not 
want to leave Kanagawa, but was induced to do 80 by the 
representations of the Japanese Government, who deemed the 
locality insecnre. ‘I'wo years after he had moved, there 
occurred in Yokohama a conflagration by which his honse 
was destroyed. Had he been still living in Kanagawa he 
would have escaped this fire. Therefore, he is entitled to be 
paid for losses by those who persuaded him to change his 
residence! It is to be presumed that Colonel Fisher had 
neglected the precaution of insuring ; or perhaps he in- 
tended to refund the amount of his premium, in the event of 
his claim being admitted. However, this may be, we see 
no reason why all the Insurance Offices which suffered by 
the fire of 1866, should not demand compensation from the 
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Japanese Government on the grounds that if the foreign 
settlement had been at Kanagawa, the conflagration would 
not have occurred. 


In the year 1878 there were 22,692 Japenese junks of all 
capacities available for conast-wise trade. Inthe year 1879 
their numbers had diminished to 19,285. One of our local 
contemporaries infers from these figures that the growth of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company has produced a more than correspond- 
ing diminution in Japanese shipping generally. But surely 
this is not a question of simple arithmetic. During the same 
period, foreign-built ships under the Japanese flag increased 
from 1381 to 706, that is to say, steamers from 96 to 312, 
and sniling vessels, from 85 to 894. Now, although even 
with these additions the aggregate tonnage shows a falling 
off, it must be remembered that when steamers are employed, 
the same amount of tonnage performs a much greater 
amount of work than in the case of sailing ships. McCulloch 
says :—‘ The mere substitution of steam for sailing ships, 
though there has been no increase of tonnage, is really 
equivalent to a large increase to the latter” Wow many 
junks would be an efficient substitute for one of the steamers 
at present plying between Yokohama and Kobe under tlic 
three-lozenge flag? Seamen are accustomed to say that, 
capacities being equal, steamers will do five times the work 
of sailing ships; and Englishmen conversant with Japanese 
maritime affairs, assert that the same co-efficient must be 
applied in comparing foreign built sailing ships with native 
junks, Let us see, then, under these conditions, how it 
fares with the supposed diminution in the aggregate tonnage 
of Japan’s mercantile marine. Accepting our contemporary’s 
figures, it appears that between 1875 and 1879, native built 
craft show a decrease of 33,967 tons, while foreign built 
craft show an increase of 18,575 tons. Multiplying the 
latter figures by 5—that is to say, regarding the whole of 
the foreign-built craft as sailing ships, though in reality they 
include 312 steamers—we find that when junks are taken as 
the standard of comparison, the increase in the tonnage of 
foreign built ships is 92,875 tons, and if we subtract from 
this the decrease in junk tonnage (38,967), it results that the 
aggregate tonnage of the whole mercantile marine of Fapan, 
so far from diminishing, actually increased by 58,908 tons 
between 1875 and 1879, Thus thea junk ton being the unit, 
the lowest reasonable calculation gives us this table :— 


Aggregate tonnage of Japanese Mercantile Marine in 1875...787,382 
», 1879...846,290 
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Bat this increase would have to be very much larger before 
it could be called proportionate to the maritime requirements 
of commercial developement during the same period. When 
we come to consider details, not a few pitiable items present 
themselves in the marine records of the past ten years. The 
fleet of tiny steamers, which ply between Osaka and the ports 
of Kiushiu, while they prove that the spirit of private enter- 
prise is not dormant, prove also how sadly it backs the ability 
to be efficient. One after another these little boats struggle 
into existence, the capital that builds their frail hulls and 
supplies their rude machinery, failing utterly when it comes 
to a question of equipment. Doing a minimun of work at a 
maximum of cost, they pay dividends too smal! either to 
attract investors or to encourage improvement, and if they 
live at all, it is rather owing to the largeness of their op- 
portunity than to their own skill in developing it. And yet 
with the exception of these boats, .and a few others of a 
similar type, the stenm section of the Japanese mercantile 
marine is but little more efficient to-day than it was five years 


ago. The Milsu Bishi fleet presents an imposing appearance, 
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and under an able executive las been of large assistance to 
commerce, but even the Mitsu Dishi fleet has remained, in a 
Not more than one vessel has been added 
to its numbers without expense to the State. Its proprietors 
have been charged with neglecting the conditions they 
originally undertook to fulfil; with diverting the profits 
of their enterprise into unanticipated channels, not alone 
commercial, but even political, and with stifling competition 
by methods which their own stationary attitude rendered 
almost culpable. But the Mitsu Bishi Company has enemies 
as well as friends, and we are not disposed to place implicit 
reliance in everything we hear, whether for or against it. 
These three facts alone concern us: that the number of 
vessels employed in the const-trade is not sufficient: that 
freights are unnecessarily high; and that private enterprise 
gives no promise of affording a remedy, . And the third is so in- 
consistent with the two first, that one is immediately inclined 
to suspect the operation of some exceptional cause, Let us 
see whether we can discover it. 





sense, stationary. 


* . * 

A chapter in the annals of the House of Kuroda, tells how, 
more than a century and a half ago, Yemonnosauke, the then 
chief of Chikuzen, oveying the crafty counsel of his beautiful 
wife, Hidé, gave orders for the construction of a war junk of 
seven thousand soku capacity. Yemonnosuke was a noble of 
wayward propensities. Not the least terrible of his crimes— 
the murder of the prelate Koyo, into the marrow of whos@ 
spine he caused molten lead to be poured—had given him 
Hidé, the prompter of all his subsequent sins and the cause of 
his final disgrace. ‘Time after time he had been saved from 
the consequences of his evil deeds by the loyalty and address 
of his factor Daizen, and it was owing to the Jatter’s absence 
at the forts of Nagasaki that the building of the big ship 
became possible. For in those days men might not construct 
ships of whatever size and form they pleased. Foreign com- 
merce had come to be so intimately associated with Jesuits 
and political intrigues, that by an edict of the third Toku- 
gawa Regent, not only was a limit placed on the size of all future 
junks, but their shape also was so altered that it become impos- 
sible for them to undertake long voyages. So far indeed did 
the Government carry interference in this matter—guided also, 
doubtless, by considerations of internal policy—that for each 
of the littoral fiefdoms the maximum dimensions ot its largest 
vessel was determined by rigid rules which none might 
transgress without incurring heavy penalties, No sooner, 
therefore, did the news of what his chief had been tempted to 
do reach Daizen, than he hastened home, travelling by night 
and day, and putting a barrel of gunpowder into the big ship, 
made his arrival known to Yemonnosuke by blowing her up. 
Thus, from 1680 to 1870, the authorities effectually interfered 
to prevent all maritime enterprise in Japan, and it is not 
wonderful that the forced inaction of two centuries and a half 
should have left some traces not cradicable in a night and a 
morning. Certainly, therefore, to remove this evil impression 
was one of the duties bequeathed to the Government of the 
Restoration by the unfortunate policy of their predecessors, 
and persons conversant with the history of Japan Will hesitate 
to measure the expediency of official interference by standards 
adapted to European conditions. 


* 
id * 


England, in her character of a land where maritime enter- 
prise always needed less to be fostered than held in check, lias 
most title to preach the unwisdom of pragmatical officialdom. 
Yet we question very much whether those Englishmen who 
are readiest with glib protests against the unhealthiness of 
coddled industries and the false economy of forcing commercial 
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talents, ever give themselves serious trouble to consider 
the truly unparalleled conditions under which their own 
maritime might first attained pre-eminence. A nation of 
less sturdy traits might have been pushed to deeds of almost 
equal daring had the same influences stirred it as those that 
moved our forefathers in the sixteenth century, when the 
air was full of well-nigh fabulous stories nbout plate-ships 
and gold-ships from Quito and Lima; pearls from the Gulf of 
Panama ; the golden country of El Dorado; the City of 
Manoa in the White Lake, which “ surpassed in glory even 
the palace of the Inca Huaynacapac;” the River of the 
Amazons; and a thousand other golden phantoms inviting 
the quest of fearless men, who, if they received no monetary 
aid from the Great Queen, lacked not other stimulus of royal 
encouragement, burning patriotism, and limitless prospects, 
while still farther to. whet their zeal, the ships and cities 
they plundered belonged to the devilish representatives of that 
merciless fanaticism at the memory of whose torturings and 
auto-da-fés England was still shuddering, and whose hostility 
was aconstant menace to the independence of the Island 
Kingdom. It has never fallen, and probably never again 
will fall, to the lot of any nation to be spurred to enterprise 
by such a combination of incentives ; and we shall do well not 
to forget these things when we remember with just pride that 
the foundation of our maritime supremacy was laid by hands 
which needed neither bounties, subsidies, nor any form of 
pecuniary succoar from the State. 
& . * 

Nevertheless, the facts remain that to Queen Elizabeth's 
Councillors is due the act which excluded foreign ships from 
our fisheries and coasting trade, and to Cromwell’s Parliament, 
the Navigation Laws, which declared that “no goods or com- 
modcities whatever, of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported either into 
England or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except in ships 
belonging to English subjects, and of which the master and 
the greater number of the crew were also English ; and which 
further exacted that ‘no goods of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of any country in Europe, should be imported 
into Great Breat Britain except in British ships, or in such 
ships as were the renl property of the people of the country 
or place in which the goods were produced, or from which 
they could only be, or most usually were, exported.” Such 
were the means adopted by our statesmen two centuries ago 
to cripple the naval and commercial supremacy of the 
Dutch, who had but little native produce to import, and 
whose ships were principally employed in carrying the 
produce of other countries to foreign markets. They 
were means which subsequently received the approval of 
many great economists, not even excluding Adam Smith ; 
and though later writers have, for the most part, agreed 
to condemn them, it must be remembered that the con- 
ditions with which we are familiar to-day, and by which 
we are guided in forming our judgments, are very different 
from those that obtained when the Navigation Laws were 
framed. Even McCulloch, than whom tradal restrictions, of 
whatsoever nature, have no more vehement opponent, admits 
that ‘a country in the condition of Great Gritain in the 
reign of Charles II., when her shipping was comparatively 
limited, might perhaps be warranted in endeavouring to in- 
crease its amount by excluding foreign ships from her har- 
bours.” But when a country possesses a large mercantile 


navy, it becomes of paramount importance for the support of |. 


that navy that the limits of external commerce should be 
extended as widely as possible. We repealed our Navigation 
Laws, not because they had been from the first unwise, but 


because other Powers threatened to act ou the same prin-! 
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ciples, and would have carried their threats into effect but for 
timely concessions on our part. In 1817, the American 
Legislature passed an Act, copied to the very letter from our 
Statute Book, with the avowed idea that it would operate 
as a retaliatory measure against us, and when Wallace 
and Huskisson submitted to Parliament, in 1821 and 1825, 
measures framed upon more liberal principles, they found 
supporters chiefly because men had learned that to maintain 
our exclusive system would have been to ran the risk of fall- 
ing a victim to the policy our attitude had prompted among 
rivals, Nothing could be more grotesque than the self- 
sufficiency of those persons who, deliberately ignoring the 
fact that the most civilived nations in the world all 
shape their maritime policy upon different principles, 
maintain that their own system alone is applicable 
to a country so strangely situated as Japan. If the na- 
live newspapers may be credited, it is now in contem- 
plation to open certain ports in the South and West to foreign 
commerce in Japanese owned ships, and this proceeding is 
immediately denounced as a narrow and short-sighted policy 
which can bring nothing but mischief on the heads of its 
promoters. Butit seems to be forgotten~hat those ports are 
at present closed a/together to foreign commerce, If to remove 
that restriction, so far as Japanese vessels are concerned, can 
in any degree help to foster this country’s external trade, 
then most certainly she would be acting wisely did she so 
open every port in the empire, and indeed that she has not 
done so already is matter for surprise. Possibly foreign 
residents at the present treaty ports might suffer seriously by 
such a proceeding, but Japan may be pardoned, we presume, 
if she considers her own interests before ours. When we have 
shown her that we sympathize in the smallest degree with 
her efforts, or that we concern ourselves in the least to treat 
her considerately, she may perhaps be more ready to adopt the 
course most beneficial for herself and us, namely, to throw 
open the whole country without distinction, But so long as 
her twelve years of progress, rapid enough to excite the 
admiration of the world, avails her so little that our very first 
treaty with Korea accords to that semi-barbarous and bigoted 
country rights which to this day we refuse Japan ; so long as 
her adoption of our own codes and her appointment of our 
own experts to be her judges, fail to obtain any relaxation of 
a system which no free people could tamely endure, and which, 
moreover, has been extended beyond the utmost limits con- 
templated in the treaties—so long, we say, as all this obtains, 
not much prescience is necded to foresee the sentiments that 
are likely to influence Japan’s behaviour towards us. There 
can no longer be any mistake about her policy. She will 
grant us no new commercial privileges until we, on our side, 
practically demonstrate our faith in the reality of her progress 
—that is to say, our faith in the facts on which we base our 
claim to an extension of those privileges. That this spirit 
should have been evoked ig not very fortunate for either her 
or us. History tells how Englishmen behaved towards the 
Flemings who settled in London, and by their industry and 
commercial skill usurped a fraction of our foreign trade. The 
treaties, indeed, guarantee Western residents against a like 
fate here, but the treaties cannot control the sentiments of 
the nation, and that Japan should allow her own people to 
carry on trade with the Occident from ports closed to 
strangers, would only be the first fruits of the harvest our 
ill-jadged intolerance has been sowing since 1870. 


* 
* * 


We have seen that for two centuries and a half the matri- 
time energies of commercial Japan were effectually crippled 
by laws attributable chiefly to the troubles her foreign inter- 
course had entailed ; and many, doubtless, will maintain that 
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no duty devolved upon the Government of the Restoration 
beyond the repeal of those laws. But it seems more than 
probable that, had the Government been of that mind, Japan’s 
acquisition of a mercantile marine would have been postponed 
ad infinitum, How much success can her merchants point 
to as the result of their efforts to compete with us in foreign 
trade? We believe that without official assistance not half a 
dozen foreign built merchantmen would to-day be flying the 
Hi-no-maru flag. 
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that aim, the system adopted in France at present certainly 
seems least objectionable, since it not only extends equal aid 
to all engaging in maritime enterprise, but also preserves 
an invariable ratio between the amounts invested by the 
State and by private individuals. But, if we are to credit 
the vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, that system 
is inapplicable to Japan’s case ; first, because it does not 
permit that supervision without which the people are 


Shrewd economists have satisfied them-{not yet competent to wisely apply funds so obtained, 


selves that in most cases England’s maritime supremacy is due] and, secondly, because the Treasury cannot afford to assume 


to the mistakes of her rivals no less than to her own aptitude, 
but no analysis of cause can alter the fact of that supremacy, 
and it were a wild vision to suppose that private enterprise 
could have won and held one single inch of profitable ground 
in the maritime trade of Japan had British shipping been free 
from the first to enter the lists on equal terms. We do not 
for a moment pretend that the commerce of Japan has 
suffered nothing from this restrictive policy, but, as Adam 
Smith well says :—* Defence is of much more tnportance 
than opulence. ‘The only merchantmen possessed by the 
Japanese in 1870, had been purchased by the Dasmtyos, 
that is to say by the Government, and it was with three such 
vessels that the first maritime company in Japan, the Tsuéua 
Shokwai, was founded. This was the embryo of the AZtsu 
Bishi Kwaisha, which, after many struggles and after enjoy- 
ing a very exceptional amount of state assistance, has of late 
years become a really prosperous undertaking. That it was 
not at first successful, is one of the extraordinary arguments 
which have been adduced to prove it a monopoly, but we 
have yet to learn that profits inaccessible by monopolists are 
brought within reach by competition. The truth was that 
the growth of the Company anticipated the commerce on which 
it depended, just as the commerce, in its turn, has now out- 
stripped the company, and so made room for a new enterprise, 
the Kiodo Unyu Kwaisha, which within the last few weeks 
has become an accomplished fact. , 


The Avysdo Unyu Kwaisha, or United Shipping Company, 
like the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha, is to receive a considerable 
measure of State aid. Its inception is contingent upon the 
subscription of 1,700,000 yeu by private individuals, lo which 
sum the ‘Treasury will add 1,300,000 yer. Undeniably tiis 
portion of the project is open to grave objections. In the 
firsL place, past records, not of Japan alone but of all coun- 
tries, forbid any expectation that money thus granted will be 
economically applied. There is always some waste where 
public funds are placed at private disposal ; and in this case 
the only comfort is that the expenditure of the whole capital 
is to be virtually under State control. The ships are to be 
built in England on special models, of fixed tonnage and in 
certain numbers. The mercantile marine will therefore receive 
an accession of strength proportionate, in some degree at all 
events, to the amoant in which the Treasury is mulct, and the 
public will have some guarantee that its funds are not use- 
lessly squandered. Inseparable, however, from such ascheme 
—as indeed from all the financial transactions of bureaucratic 
Governments—is the suspicion that private interests may 
have largely presided at its genesis. We do not fora moment 
desire to suggest that such was really the case in the present 
instance, but it were nevertheless lo be wished that the autho- 
rities had seen their way to pursuing a different plan. ‘There 
is, indeed, nothing to juslify an assumption that the public 
funds are misapplied when they go to help the formation of 
a mercantile marine. If to undertake the whole expense of 
constructing routes on shore-be among the legitimate func- 
tions of a Government, then, surely, to aid their development 


tho liability of granting a bonus for every ton of shipping 
built or purchased by native capitalists. As to the validity 
of these objections, the Japanese may be assumed to be the 
best judges. If they can only spare a million yen, no doubt 
the plan they propose to adopt is the wisest. They are 
doing very much less for the new Company than they did for 
the Mitsu Bishi; and possibly the next enterprise of the sort 
may be able to dispense with State aid altogether. We have 
frequently heard it asserted that the Mitsu Bishi Company 
is strong enough to stifle all competition which comes before 
the country without a substantial assurance of official sup- 
port; and this is not to be gainsaid, if we accept the 
assurances that have been reiterated with ever increasing 
velemence by a local contemporary. The directors of that 
Company haye probably employed all legitimate means to 
make themselves invincible, but foreign and native critics 
alike agree that their fleet is not sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of commercial development ; and, if this be so, the 
svoner the deficiency is supplied the better. The Govern- 
ment, to be sure, will be placed in the anomalous position of 
competing with its own creation ; but, in a country so excep- 
tionally circumstanced as Japan, it were rash to pronounce 
anything anomaluus, So lung as the people are gainers by 
the result, we shall not be much disposed to cayil at the 
process. 
ox 

That navigation and nayal power are the children, not the 
parents —the fruit not the cause—of commerce, is a self- 
evident truth. But even a truism can become an absurdity 
under certain circumstances, If, for example, a journalist 
were year after year to fill column after column with Jamenta- 
tions about the insufliciency of the ships employed in the 
coast-wise trade of Japan, and if his staunchest constituents 
were to address, to the Foreign Representatives, a memorial 
praying that, because of that insufficiency, foreign vessels 
should be allowed to visit unopened ports; and if then, 
immediately on the creation of a native company to supply 
the deficiency, that journalist were to cast all his previous 
doctrines to the winds, and ask whether ‘ fapan ts resolved 
to reverse the order of things, and make trade dependent 
upon ship-building instead of letting ship-building grow up 
with, and spring out of, trade’—would not even Mrs Candle 
be justified in pointing the finger of scorn at such babbling 
inconsistency ? 





The Provisional Committee of the new Public Hall have 
issued a cirenlar selling forth the prospects of the under- 
taking, and inviting subscriptions. One hundred and twenty 
shares were purchased by the Choral and Dramatic Socicties 
when the movement was started a year ago, and the remain- 
Itis surely time that 
Yokohama possessed a Public Hall. The community is large 
enough and rich enough to indulge in a luxury which places 
far more insignificant caa boast; and when we remember 
what an exceptional measure of histrionic skill is to be 
found here, and how generous its possessors are about dis- 


ing twenty-eight are now in the market, 


by sea falls within the same category. And, in pursuit of] playing it, the miserable makeshift of a theatre they are con- 
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demned to use, is something to be heartily ashamed of, Public 
movements in Yokohania are so invariably unsucceessfal, that 
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the police station in charge of two officers. He gave the 
name of Charles Walkerdine, aged 30, shot-riveter, living 
in New Bridge Strect, Leicester. Io was brought up at 
the Police Court on May 30th, charged with being drank 
and disorderly, It appeared that he bad been drinking, 
and while under the influence of liquor made a bet that he 
would shnke hands with the Princess. Hence his extraor- 
dinary conduct, ‘Tho magistrates cautioned him as to his 
future conduct, and sent him to gaol for seven days without 
the option of a fine. 


me 


we do not dare to look for any enthusiasm in the present 
instance ; but there must be some exceptions to every rule and 
it is to be hoped that the Town Hall will be among the 
number, 





A modern Arcadia, complete in all details of temperance, 
simplicity, tranquil happiness, social order, and vir- 
tue, has been discovered by a Gallic yveographer.  Ac- 
cording to a paper lately communicated to the French 
Geographical Society by Dr. Le Bon, there exists, high 
up among the Carpathian Mountains of Galicia, in a dis- 
trict known os Tatras, one of the most primitive and un- 


We read in the Indian Press that the Government of 
sophisticated communities in Europe. ‘The population offender, the Umballa Sweep, was effectually suppros- 


the Hmpito have determined that their orders against the 
helding of lotteries shall be strictly enforeed. Though the 


this remote region numbers several hundred thousand in- sed uy Me Panjab Government last year, innumerable small 
dividuals. ‘They ucither uso strong drink nor eat animal semi-private lotteries havo coutinucd tobe held through- 
food. Riches have no charm for them, ‘Though poor thoy out the country, and occasionally large lotteries havo been 
are content, and though their diet is spare and monotonous [on epenly: ee the clonk of a charitable object. «Au 
they enjoy perfect health aud live long lives. ‘Lhe fod order has pues been issued from Simla assuring “ local 
of these Arcadians is principally oats, either simply boiled, 

or ground and coverted into cakes. During four or five 
months of the year those of them who accompany their 
flocks and herds to the mountain pastures live exclusively 
on goat-milk whoy, of which each man consumes from 
three to four litres daily. Vractically, therefore, these 
goatherds live on the sugar and the mineral salts contain- 
ed inthe whey. ‘They do not consider this regimen a_ pri- 
vation, and, says Dr. Le Bon, when they return to the 
valleys at the end of the season they are as strong and as 
virgorous as when they set out. The entire race of Pod- 
halians—not so eupboneous a name as Arcadians ; but so the 
people of ‘Latras call themselyes—are remarkable for their 


that the Government of Iudia were serious 
when they issued Ifome Department Resolution No. 329 of 
the Ist of November, 1877. They are willing to overlook 
the Inxity which has hitherto provaile] in the matter of 
putting down a popular form of mild) speculation and 
amusement, us due, probably to “ inadvertance or forget- 


tuthorities 


fulness ;” but they again give expression (o their opinion 
that *fthe practice in question is extremely mischievous, 
and oue to which no encouragement of any kind should be 
given by Government,” and they “ request that ail appli- 
cations for permission to hold lotteries may be in future 
invariably refused." There is no doubt, says a Bombay 
journalist, that Lord Ripen is in earnest ; and the local 


vigour and onergy, and areincontestably superior, physically Governments can no longer wink at the illegality which 


aud intellectually,to the neighbouring populations. ‘The lives 
of the Podhalians are easy and tranquil, not because of the 
abundance of their resources—for thoy are a poor people, 


has hitherto beeu constantly practised sab rosa. It is 
staled from the Punjab that at least one secretary of a lot- 
tery on the Derby has been ordered uot to hand over the 
money to the winners of prizes, but to return their sub- 
scriptions to the subscribers. The present action of the 
Government of Iudia has probably been prompted 
by a certain seandal inquired into with closed doors 
at Lucknow, in which a military surgeon is alleged to have 
been guilty of sharp practice iu connection with some race 


inhabiting an arid region—but because their needs are few, 
and they are freo from the craving for stimulants which is 
the curso of working people in other parts of Turope. 
Their physiquo is of a remarkable purity ; they are quick 
of apprehension and frauk in manner. ‘Lhough fav from 
being highly cultured, thoy are poets and artists by nature, 


, nies ata reeent meeting, Te is naecused of having bad 
They are fond of dancing, and often, when the labours of LIGriC gat a fr 


n pony called Modesty, belonging to him, deliberately 


the day are over, meet to indulge in thoir favonrite diver- Rae ; 
y : J “pulled,’? and so prevented from winning a certain race, 


sion. ‘Lhey are born improryisatores, (vo, and many of them ; ; : ; 
: P ate : suecess in which would not have suited hig lottery-book. 


Ilowever desirable it is that tho race-lo(tery evil should 
he abolished in this neighbourhood, we fear that there is no 
chance of such a result under Consular, otherwise exter- 


can sing their own songs set to music of their own com- 
position, Their poetry, Dr. Le Bon remarks, is tender and 
artless in sentiment, generous und clevated in style—quali- 
lies which he attribules fo the “wealth of spontaneous} 7... 
” . ‘ ritorial, jurisdiction. 
resources ” possessed by natures that know neither violent 
passions nor unnatural excitements. 


In our last issue we sugested some of the effects which 
ye ; might accrue to the world by tho diversion of a great por- 
British affection for the Princess of Wates occasionally | tinny of the waters of the Mediterranean into tho sandy 
assumes alarming effusiveness, Tho latest instance of heart of Africa. Sinee then we have observed in an Indian 
obtrusive loyalty occurred ae a Monday, when her exchange a letter from a Mr. Adams, of tho High Court 
august husband and herself visited Leieestor and opened of Bombay, on the climatic changes which might be pro- 
Daple gluse * aie err seneen’cnen dy 7 oo. . . “ x 
the Abbey Park, which has been provided fur the recreation duced, not only in Northern Africa, but in Southern Kurope, 
* . . . ; = . = , > 4 P e ; . . : . : 
. ans pee inhabitants of thie town. Wirilst the Prince by the transformation of the Desert of Sahara into an inland 
aud Erincoss were ee BLE Resin Une Oras Aykeet lsea. ‘Che correspondent quotes the following passage in Biich- 
rush of spectators, which attracted the attention of their nor’s work on “ Manin the Past, Present, and Future: a 
Ny ‘ ‘ 9 . ‘ ‘ ° 


7 Sate “s F : ae Pe aaa 7 , ; ae . 37 
qe NC Sta en NCE ee LE ets CIRO a) | Popular Account of the Results of Scientific Research.” At 
7{page 40 of Dallas’s translation, speaking of the climate 


atupper the Roynl ecarringe, and wanted to shake hands lof a part of Europo when the Desert of Suhara was an in- 
with the Princess of Wales. Hor Royal Highness pushed | 





dashed through the crowd and through the cavalry eseert 


. Ind sea, Chat author says :— 
the man away with her parasol, Detoctive-Inspector | Beautiful Switzerland, so favoured by all tourists and lovers 
Mardin rushed forward, seized tho man, aud sent him to | of nature, was then inaccessible to the human foot. From the 


< 
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summit of the Alps to beyond the Jura down to Gencva, and 
even to far distant Svleure, it was buried beneath the chilling 
pressure of au enormous mass of ice. ‘The great Desert of Sahara 
was still overflowed by the waves of the sea ; its desert and burn- 
ing sands were not yet exposed, so as to produce that glowing 
wind which, now-a-days, after traversing the Mediterranean, 
melts away the winler snows on the summits of the Alps as if 
by magic, and converts the plain of Switzerland, formerly 
buried under everlasting ice, into a blooming country covered 
with towns and villages. 


Mr. Adams propounds that the foregoing passage should 
have the very serious consideration of the second French 
Commission ; for, if the supposition be true that Switzer- 
land is only rendered habitable by the hot winds from the 
Desert of Sahara, it is evident that it would be better, at 
any rate for the Swiss, that the Desert of Sahara 
should rewain in its present state. ‘To it. 
into a desert in order to recover the frozen bodies of 
the Swiss from tho mass of ico in which they will 
be imbedded, if M. de Lesseps is to be allowed to carry 
out his idea, would not present any great engineering 
difficulties, ns nothing more would have to be done than to 
fill up the channel: but it would take considerable time 
before the water of the Sahara Sea would be evaporated 
nnd the sand dried and heated sufficiently. Lut 
ouly Switzerland that would be affected, by transforming 
the Desert of Sahara into a sea, for it is obvious that such 
climatic changes would be produced, if the theory of Buch- 
ner be correct, as to prevent the farther cullivation of the 
vine over a great part of the south of Europe, a considera- 
tion which ought to make the Commission think long 
and seriously before allowing the proposed transformation, 
The only other objection that Mr, Adams has seen to the 
scheme is x sentimental one on behalf of the Arab and his 
camel, neither of whom, it is said, could gelon withont a 
desert, and certainly both the camel, “the ship of the 
desert,” his pilué would be, both literally 
figuratively, at sea, if their beloved desert were flooded by 
tho waters of the Mediterrancan. ‘The Desert of Sahara 
is frequently referred to as ‘a grent waste of sand,” but 


retransform 


it is not. 


and nnd 


if it has tho beneficent effect attributed to it by Biiehner, 
tho sand certainly is far from being wasted. 





Professor FE. $8. Morse, duting a recent lecture delivered 
the Assembly all of the Departinent of 
culture and Commerce, with carnest language directed the 


in Auri- 
attention of the authorities concerned to the economic neces- 
sity oftaking measures for the conservancy and propaga- 
tion of fish. ’ 
in rapid course of extermination. 


He showed how several valuable species were 
The same subject has 
been considered in Germany of late, with the result. that an 
International Fisheries Exhibition was held some months 
ngo in Berlin, <A similar exposition is to be opened in 
London next year at South Konsington. Among the 
prizes offered is one of 100/. for the best essay on the natu- 
ral history of the commercial sea fishes of Great Britain and 
Ireland, excluding the sulmon tribe ; another, of the same 
amount, for the best essay on the effect of the existing laws 
for the protection and regulation of deep-sea fisheries, with 
suggestions for their improvement ; and yet another prize 
of 1002. for an essny on improved facilities for the capture, 
transmission, and distribution of sea fishes, tovether with 
several minor prizos on cognate subjects. It is sugeested 
that a prize (it need be no more than a medal) should be 
awarded (o the most successful propagator of fish to re- 
stock the rivers. 
ceived enhanced 


It ix certainly time that pisecicniture re- 
allention here. Japau’s contributions 
to the Exhibition—her varied and cunning apparatus of 


fish-snariug—will no doubt be among tha most interesting 
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of any. It is to Le desired that she may bring back in 


return some solid experience in the Intest methods devised 
by modern science and enterprise to continue to her people 
a constant and cheap supply of that fiuny food which enters 
so largely and nutritively into their dict, 


———- 


‘What constitutes a nation ?” was the theme of an ab- 
sorbing oration, or “ conference’ as it is now called, made 
by M. Renan on a late occasion before the Sorbenne :— 


(u'est cc qu'une nation ? he asked. An immense assembly was 
attracted by the interest of the subject, as well'as the celebrity 
of the speaker. ‘The discourse was both eloquent and philo- 
sophical. The speaker showed that patriotism was not dependent 
on geographical or political limits, nor was it a question of race, 
religion, or language. He inquired, How is it that Holland is a 
nation when Hanover is not one? How is it that France isa 
nation, although her monarchy has disappeared? How is it 
that Switzerland, which has three languages, two religions, 
three or four races, is a nation, while ‘'uscany, homogeneous in 
language, race, and religion, 1s not a nation ? Switzerland never 
had a dynasty, and France has lost her traditions of govern- 
ment, yet both aro nations. Nor is it race that makes a coun- 
try and excites patriotism. France is Celtic, Lberian, Teutonic ; 
Germany is Teutonic, Celtic, Slav. Italy is Gallic, Etruscan, 
Greek. Race is not, therefore, a constant element ix patriotism 
and nationality. Nor is it language that is the cause. It may 
invite union, but cannot compel it. It did not prevent Eug- 
land and English America, Spain and Spanish America, from 
separating. Switzerland, with several languages, is one of the 
most nnited of countries. Language, like race, is therefore a 
variable clement and factor in a nation. Wales, once all Celtic, 
now speaks Mnglish: KMyypt speaks Arabic: Gaul and Spain 
received their tongues from Rome. Meanwhile, again, ex- 
amples show that similarity of language docs not imply simil- 
arity of race. Nor is it religion that makes a nation, al- 
though at first sight the Jewish nation might appear an ex- 
ample. But the Jews have no country, no patriotism, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They are a nation by the same 
cause which alone gives national feeling to any people. And 
what is this cause? It is a principle, spiritual, not visible or 
external. A nation, like an individual, hasan soul, so to say. 
Ut has historical identity; it has recollec:ions of the past; and 
it has the will to continue this memory, and to carry forward 
its possegsion to future times, sustained and enlarged. It has 
a patrimony, more or less rich and honourable, of common 
sufferings, of common memories: it has a heritnge received 
from the past, which it desires to pass ou to the future. Com- 
mon glory in the past. common will in the present : to have 
done great things together, to wish still to do them, or greater 
thinys—such are the essential conditions of being a nation. M, 
Renan here made some political allusions, without naming pro- 
vinces, which, although annexed outwardly to a nation, did not 
thereby become nationalised. The wishes and traditions of the 
inhabitants of a country er a province can alons bring it under 
the influence of patriotism. 





From all parts of the civilized world comes testimony in 
favour of the urgent need of forest preservation, Some 
months ago, we wrole of the measures which have been 
taken with so much success to recover the dennded slopes 
of mountain ranges of meridional France. From time 
time we have quoted the experience of Europe, Asia, and 
America in connection with this important subject. Now, 
if we are to believe a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Africa, at least her southern portion, is in even worse plight 
than the sister continents. Australia has not to any 
appreciablo extent commenced to fecl the influence of the 
destruction of woods upon climate; but the matter is 
already attracting the attention of colonial ecunomists, and 
bone too svon in a country where the water supply is 
fickle and the largest watercourses of comparatively trifling 
volume. In the main, however, what the French author 
tells us is correct. “ Except in India, where there are the 
rudiments of a Forest Administration, there is not in the 
Hnglish Celonics any protection whatever for forests, which 
have accordingly disappeared from Barbadoes, from Jamaica, 
from the Mauritius, and with them the rains which water- 
ed and fertilised those islands.” 


to 


Even Hongkong began to 
suffer: and not the least creditable of Govcrnor Heunessy’s 
uicasures was the formation of the “rudiments ” of a system 
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for forest conservancy. But South Africa is gradually 
becoming as dry as the Sahara, principally through the 
reckless annihilation of its magnificent stock of timber. 
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hygiene and physiquo of the inhnbitauts, it is only just to 


add that, as regards South Africa, there are other causes 
at work combining to effect the transformation of n track of 


How insulted and injured Nature avenges herself may be; great whilom fertility into a desert waste. Geoloyists nesert 
seem in the recent history of that region, Within living | that the whole continoit is undergoing a slow and steady 


memory the territory has become increasingly subject to 
appalling droughts. The ovidence of Moffat, Livingstono, 
Stanley, and local authorities, establishes this beyonil 
dispute. And what does an African drought mean? Ac- 
cording to J. C. Brown, in his “ Hydrology of South Africn,” 
it often extends over eeveral years, iu which thousands of 
heads.of cattle perish, and whole populations are forced by 
thirst to emigrate, leaving their parched and sun-stricken 
dead by hundreds on the route, This author, during one 
journey, saw in one district countless skeletons of oxen, 
aud found no trace of water in a stage of eighty-four miles. 
When he arrived at hia destination, a farmer told him that 
he had not seen bread for three years, the drought pre- 
venting the cultivation of corn, or indeed of anything else. 
They lived upon mutton, “enting the fat with the lean, and 
the lean with the fot.” In another district, Namaqualand, 
a Wesleyan missionary said that no corn could be grown, 
and he had to make a journcy of six weeks to get flour 
for his family. Mr. Brown heard complaints of the long 
duration of the droughts, which sometimes extended oven 
to the lake region in the interior and converted tho plains 
into sandy deserts. The Orange River could be waded 
across by a child. Cabbage; vere sold at a ponny the leaf, 
and a small handful of hay cost half-a-crown. Lorses 
were reduced to ent rags and scraps of paper flying about 
the streets. Livingstone describes onc of those great 
droughts in the territory of Bakwain. In the second year 
there was no rain, and it was the same in the third. ‘The 
river Kolobeng dried up, the fish died, and all the hyauns 
of the country came to eat them, entombing oven alligators 
in their thirsty stomachs. There may be at long intervals 
a storm, but one that is neither refreshing nor useful. 
There is a fierce down-pour of wind aud hail, which in the 
course of a few hours devastates tho country, sweeping 
away bridges and houses, and in many places the very 
soil itsolf, leaving but little othor trace of its passage after a 
few hours. The hailstorms nro terrific, the stones varying 
in size from that of « hen’s egg to achila’s head. ‘They 
fall suddenly from a cloudless sky when opposing currents 
of air condense, at a great elevation, tho moisture coming 
from the sea. The droughts are quite modern. Moffat, 
inl821, heard the natives describins the water-courses in 
Latakoo in the old times, and the prent trees which 
covered the hills, It was the same story in other districts. 
The good missionary himself observed, during the fifty 
years of his African experience, that the drying up of 
the country was continually in progress, and that the soil 
was much more arid at the time of his departure than it 
had been at his arrival. The Kulahari desert is steadily 
increasing its boundaries. Rivers to the 
drying up, tho fish becoming the prey of 


castward are 
the vultures. 


rin . . e . . 
The lake Ngami is getting shallow; and all this in a 
region which, sixty or eighty years ago, Was as well- 


watered by Inke and river as is at the present day the 
country north of the river Zambosi, where tho Nile and 
the Congo have their rise. 


i * * 

Nevertheless, however necessary it way be to insist upon 
the moral that denudation of forests lands, unaccompanied 
by simultaneous plantation of trees to tuke in time tho 


place of those that have been expended, is a national mis- 
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upheaval; which in the course of ages inevilably changes 
the conditions of the water distribution in the table-lands 
of the interior. ‘There is a natural tendency towatds the 
drainnge of lakes surrounded by hills; by the entting 
of river-beds along the lines of least resistance, to- 
wards the sea. In time the beds of great Inkes them- 
selves shrink to the dimensions of rivers as the process 
yoes on. ‘The ovaporation continually in progress under 
the influence of the tropic sun completes the work ; the 
rivers disappear, and sandy plains take the place of the 
vast sheets of water of former days. “This grand canse 
of the growing aridity of the country acts with a rapidity 
which it could not otherwise attain through the destruction 
of the forests by the natives, especially the Kaffirs, and by 
the white cvlonists. ‘The natives havea habit, not unknown 
in other savage lands, of setting fire to the tall grass and to 
the bushes to clear the ground. These fires extend to the 
neighbouring woods, and when the wind is high, destroy 
hundreds of square miles of timber. Both natives and 
colonists alike destroy the trees with the utmost wantonness, 
never taking thought of the morrow. The whole region 
between the ‘Transvaal and the falls of the Zambesit was for- 
merly covered by a vast forest. Now the country is a Sahara. 
A forest extended over the desert of Kalahari, where the 
roots of trees are still to be met with. In the Hottentot 
country immense forests were destroyed by fire during the 
first wars with the colonists. The white settlers have 
imitated the natives in the destructive habit of setting fire 
to the grass to clear the ground or drive game, One result 
is that not only have the trees disappeared, but over large 
tracts the luxuriant grass of former times has also dis- 
appeared. ‘The fires frequently extend to the Crown 
forests, which have suffered heavily. Vast quantities of 
game have been destroyed.” So that, after all, we are 
brought back to the point whence we started, that thought- 
less disforestation is a potent and principal cause in the 
obliteration of fertilizing streams and in pernicious climatic 
changes. Nature, with her eternal wons in which to work, 
progresses, in (he removal of land marks, the merging of 
mountain into valley, the conversion of glacial steppes into 
fertile plains, the slow clision of a promontory, the formation 
of nn island, whether by a trickling stream dividing a rock 
from the mainland (ill surges roll between, or by minute 
animalcules building reefs from the bottom of the sea—min 
all these processes Nature toily secure in the might of 
slow endeavour to accomplish ils objects with inexhaustible 
Man, 
with his dynastic and national histories embracing a few 
brief yeara, thon lost in what he calls “the night of ages,” 
and his own feverish existence of a few chequcred moments, 
can during that short career effect damage for himself and 
his successors that unaided Nature will neod undisturbed 
centurics to repair; and may, indeed, only repair in 
time for the enjoyment of that new creation or cvolution 
which shall replace man on tho earth, as surely as modern 
man has replaced his ursine progenitor who made a cave his 
palace, and whose weapons of precision and instruments of 
work were scantily furnished with tip or edge of splintered 


material and an eternity through which to labour. 


bone or flint. 


It appears that the war-cloud which lately hung over 


fortune, exercising a deteriorating influence upon the! Burmah has been dissipated, aud that King ‘Tueebaw of 
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offensive renown has yielded to the Governor-General’s ro- | I look 


monstranee. Ho asks for the ré-establishment of a British 
residentship at bis capital, a step which is evidently con- 
cilintory, and a proof that the Mandalay Government 
desires to bo on friendly terms with ils British neighbours. 
It-even seems willing to concede the “ shoe question,” a 
point on which some Asiatic polentatos are still as touchy 
ns the propriotress of a ton-house out of the line of foreign 
travel. Mennwhile, it is asserted that the new Anzglo- 
Indian treaty with Burmah has been satisfactorily concluded, 
the delegntes of the Indian Government having been 
vested with full powers. One may be permitted to hope 
that they have not been unnecessarily exigeant on the “ shoe 


question.” 


* 
* * 


Tt is related of Durand, once Resident at Indore, that 
on his first appenrance at a Durbar tho native officials 
were much shocked when they saw him coolly take his 
seat with his boots on. They made him a polite reminder, 
with nt the same time n note of firmness in it, as if they 
meant to imply that the dolnge would follow in con- 
sequence of n Resident’s wearing his boots. The Euglish- 
man was equally firm. He merely roplied, politely, that 
he had no intention of putting off his boots, but that if 
anyone present had a mind to remove them, he was quite 
welcome to try. ‘Che boot and shoo question was never 
hoard of again, and in a month or two the Durbaries be- 
came quite accustomed to the Resident's eccentricities. 
Fortunately, thanks to the aloption of European garmen- 
ture by Japanese officialdom, and tho use of European 
furniture im their houses and bureaux, there is no burning 
question of the kiad in this region. ‘The indignity of hav- 
ing to remove their boots prior to a conference, on treaty 
revision for instance, is not inflicted upon Foreign Represen- 
tutives, who are nlso spared the anguish, this sultry weather, 
of drawing on, before their departure, their uncomfortable 
leather case, over eased but swollon extremities. Posyibly 
diplomatic martyrs to corns or gout may, during their 
hours of polite yet hot disenssion, long for the abandon of 
slippers nid shirt-sleeves ; and yet if they were, on ao point 
of etiquette, compellod to tnke off their boots and heavily 
laced coats, they would hug their well clothed and per- 
spiring members, nnd clamor for their privilege of ‘being 
dignified, uo matter how uncomfortable. Such is man. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Friend of 
China for May and June last. ‘This little organ of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade continues 
its crusade against what it deems a cruel and demoralizing 
evil with persistent vigour. In the latter number it falls 
foul of Major Baring’s defence of the traffic, and Lord 
Ripon’s endorsement of his Secretary’s policy. ‘Thus, the 
Viceroy says :— 


My view on the anbject of opium is a very simple one. I do 
not deny that there are objections of various kinds to the 
opium reveuuc. I do not deny thatit is nota sntisfactory 
branch of our revenue in many ways; but I say distinctly that 
I will be no party to abandoning that revenue unless I can 
clearly see my way to replace it by some other form of taxation 
which wonld be neither oppressive to the people nor strongly 
repugnant to public opinion. Well, Ican see nothing of the 
kind. Ihave considered the question very carefully. I have 
considered it with the utmost respect for the opinion of those 
excellent men who take a different view of this subject from 
that which I tuke, aud who ure moving at home in the mattor ; 
and I have boen totally unablo to discover the taxation by 
which our opium revenue could be replaced, and by which, 
without oppression, without incurring a great, and I may say a 
just, unpopularity, we should have the slightest chance of 
recouping ourselves if we were to abandon that revenue in 
whole ov in part. As TI suid before, it is, in my judgment, the 
first duty of the Government of India to consider the interests 
of the people of India ; and it is from that point of view that 
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nt this question ; and looking at it from that point of 
view, T can have no doubt that the course which the Govern- 
ment of India have determined to take, namely, that of main- 
taining onv position with respect to the opium revenue, is a just 
and right one. 


For its part, the Friend of China holds that, stripped of 
all disguise, what the Viceroy and Major Baring say 
amounts to this :—¢ Even if we are forciug opiuin into Chiua, 
even if we are inflicting serious injury on the Chinese 
people, we cannot cense our opium trade. India must have 
the money, and that necessity over-rides all moral consider - 
ations in regard to China. Our duty is to Indin. Wo are 
morally bound not to oppress the ryot. We are morally 
bound not to let him starve, togive him railways, irrigation. 
works, education, henlthy jails, and all the parts and ap- 
pliances of a civilized Christian Government. As we can- 
not do this without our opium revenue, we must have that 
revenue, regardless of its consequences to China.” This, 
says the Friend, is the argument, or it is nought, however 
those who employ it may shrink from the naked truth. It 
is nota case which can be settled by ascertaining the 
balance of harm and loss. “Tf the gain and the loss were 
both in India, it might then with plausibility be argued 
thus: Ifyou stop the trade, so many ryots and their fu- 
milies are saved from ruin by opium, but on the other hand, 
so many will perish from starvation for lack of the canals 
and railroads which the opium money would construct ; 
which way lies the balance? But having to do with an 
alien nation, that argument can hardly be ventured upon, 
It would be a little too much ‘to ask that Chinese should 
perish, in order that Hindoos may not starve, Therefore, 
the only possible mode in which this argument from finan- 
cial necessity is presentable, is that which in fact it has 
assumed, viz., that the Iudian Government is bound by 
considerntions of justice, morality, and humanity, so far as 
India is concerned, and not bound by them beyond the 
ocean and across the Himalayas. This, in fact, is a reductio 
ad absurdum, aud proves that the premiss is erroneous. A 
financial necessity to commit a moral wrong is an impossi- 
bility. No such necessity can exist.” The anti-Opium 
journal then attacks the financial difficulties of the case, 
difficulties which it propounds are exaggerated to such an 
extent, that, with the snving in army expenditure, proposed 
by Sir ‘George Balfour, and other economies, the utmost 
aunual deficit that might be expected from the abolition of 
the Opium dues would be £600,000, instead of £8,000,000 
us stated by Lord Ripon, a deficiency which, tho writer 
endeavours to show, should be easily made up, without im- 
posing grievous burdens upon the Indian ryot. 


The United States Consul-General told the French resi- 
dents of Yokohama—if newspaper reports may be trusted— 
at the French Festival Banquet, on the 14th instant, that ‘ rt 
is as natural for the tricolor to intertwine with the Stars 
and Stripes as it 1s for the red white and blue of the beau- 
tiful skies of ‘fapan to mingle in her canopy of stars.’ We 
must confess that forty years’ observation has never shown 
us ‘red white aud blue mingling in a canopy of stars, cither 
here or anywhere else, but when the representatives of Great 
Republics are on their legs after dinner, a little high coloring 
may well be permitted. Itis not, however, with an intention of 
criticizing the Consul-General’s eloquent and stirring address 
that we take up our pen, but rather to comment on two curious 
incidents of this Banquet. The first is that the French Con- 
sul described his American Colleague as ‘the head of the 
American community’? We had previously imagined that 
this title belonged to the United States’ Minister in ‘Tokiyo, 
but probably the French Consal deemed it a point of courtesy 
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to be a trifle cloudy, seeing that the subject of his eulogy had 
“climbed the sky fora simile. ‘The second incident was 
the order of the toasts, First the French Minister's health : 
then that of the French nation; then the representative of 
the French Republic; then the strangers, and then—‘ other 
toasts, including the health of the Mikado of Fapan. It 
Was a quaint arrangement, and one which does not very forci- 
bly illustrate tho punctilious etiquette for which Frenchmen 
are generally noted, but it is not impossible that the reporters 
may have become a little “mixed” when they found * red, 
white, and blue mingling in a canopy of stars.” 
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NOTES BEARING ON MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 





(Continued from our last.) 
| la would be easy to multiply instances similar to 
those recounted in our two previous articles, but 
enough has probably been said to show that the Japan- 
ese Authorities, in attempting to carry out any proper 
system of Municipal Government in this settlement, 
have to conteud with difficulties due to the anomalous 
conditions our arbitrary rendering of the treaties has 
brought about and calculated not alone to prevent 
efficiency, but also to encourage, if not to justify, 
perfunctoriness. The Japanese, we imagine, will not 
be the last to admit their inability to devise and exe- 
cute any scheme capable of satisfy ing all the hetero- 
geneous elements that compose this community. How- 
ever thorough their work might be, it must always be 
the object of hostile crilicism, not merely because to 
grumble at municipal management is the normal dispo- 
sition of every community under the sun, but because 
to believe that anything Japanese can possibly be 
earnest or praiseworthy is a notion extravagant and 
utterly incredible in the eyes of © considerable section 
of the foreign residents. <A fault very commonly laid 
to the charge of native officialdom is that it is prag- 
matical and injudicious ; that it strains at a gnat and 
swallows acamel. But these are errors which exist 
in a greater or less degree all over the world. Exam- 
ples may be found in any English newspaper, and 
soberer writers than Lytton or Lever have made us 
acquainted with the vagaries of local authority on the 
continent, especially where strangers are concerned. 
It is inevitable that the letter of the law should 
receive excessive importance where no better guide is 
furnished by mutual experience, and where nothing is 
so dangerous as an undue exercise of discretion. So 
far from crying out against the inefficiency of the 
police, it has always been to us a matter of surprise 
that they succeed in preserving order so well as they 
do. Kverything is against them. A seaport town, 
frequented by mariners of all nationalities—many of 
whom have arrived from long voyages—where the 
utmost temptations to riot and debauchery exist in 
circumstances more or less beyond the reach of author- 
ity ; where liquor of the worst and most maddening 
description is sold in grog-shops subject to no sort of 
control, and where an almost ludicrous medley of juris- 
dictions makes the confusion worse cunfounded—to! 
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preserve order in such a place is a Sysiphoean task 
which might well have over-taxed the strength of abler 
men than the Japanese. 

Moreover, in this matter of police, even if we forget 
that in our own country the unreadiness of & poticemanu 
has passed into a proverb, we ought to remember that 
we have already tried to govern ourselves in Yokohama 
and failed miserably. And here it may be well to record 
a few historical facts for the sake of those who have 
no personal knowledge of our settlement’s early story. 

Kanagawa was the first site of the foreign settle- 
ment, and would no doubt have remained so had not 
Yokohama been subsequently recommended by political 
and other considerations. The change, however, was 
not effected without opposition, to overcome which 
certain lots were granted free of charge to the pioneers 
of the transfer. The uew settlement having been 
thus, in & manner, established, the remaining 
land was parcelled out and put up to auction, the upset 
price being fixed, not with regard to the expenses 
incurred by the Government in reclaiming and prepar- 
ing it, as was the case in all subsequent settlements, but 
with regard fo the selling value of land in the neigh- 
bourhood. If was expected, in fact, that the competi- 
tion would be of such a nature as to render tho upset 
price quite unimportant, but this expectation was dis- 
appointed by a combination among the foreign buyers. 
The purchaser of each lot was determined beforehand, 
and the land fetched a few cents above the upset price 
—a discredituble episode, not calculated to impress the 
Japanese with a very exalted notion of our fair dealing 
or to encourage future liberality on their part. The 
land though sold thus cheaply, was subject, however, 
toa very heavy rent—$338 per acre—and in considera- 
tion of this charge, it was generally maintained by the 
foreign residents that they were to be held exempt 
from all expenses connected with the making and re- 
pair of roads, drainage, scavenging, police, aud other 
municipal matters. Tet us see how far this idea was 
borne out by existing Treaties or Conventions. 

Accompanying the first title-deeds issued to foreign 
land-renters in Yokohama, was a document entitled 
‘Land Regulations, which bore the Consular stamp 
and was signed by the Consuls of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Holland. ‘The Sth of these Regu- 
tions ran thus :—‘ The Proprietorship of the soil being 
in the Japanese Government, the Streets, Roads, and 
Jettics will at all times be kept in thorough order, and 
Sewers or Drains will be made, when necessary, by the 
Japanese Government, and no taxes will ba levied on 
Renters in the Foreign Quarter for this purpose.’ 
This document was not signed by any representative — 
of the Japanese Authorities, who, indeed, are said to have 
subsequently repudiated their concurrence in its pro- 
visions. But there is no question that at the first 
sale by auction of land at the American Consulate, 
the Regulations were read out as the conditions of 
sale. The Japanese Government, therefore, could only 
have been absolved from the obligation to observe 
them by cancelling the sale. | 
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Now the Regulation we have quoted is copied verba- 





aud uuder cfficient control. 


tim from the Nagasaki Land Regulations of Septem- 
her 9th, 1860, by which also its scope is definitely de- 
finod. Tor the 9th of those Regulations says :—‘ /t 
being expedient and necessary that some provisrons should 
be made for the lighting and cleansing of streets and 
for a watch or police force, the Foreign Consuls, as 
aforesaid, shall, at the beginning of cach year, convene 
a meeting of the renters of land within the said 
Foreign quarter to devise means of raising the re- 
guisite funds for these purposes, fc.’ Plainly, therefore, 
unless we assume that the same words can have one 
meaning in one place and another in another, the 
Government, even granting their endorsement of the 
document attached by the Consuls to the title-deeds, 
never undertook, or were supposed to undertake, either 
the lighting, policing, or scavenging of the foreign 
settlement. The cost of these had to be provided by 
the land-renters themselves. 


Nevertheless, at first no questions of this nature were 
raised. The Japanese undertook everything. Their 
ideas of foreign requirements were, however, by no 
means sufficiently comprehensive to give satisfaction ; 
so that in 1864, at the instance of the Consuls and 
without consulting the land-renters, they relegated 
the management of municipal affairs into the hands of 
the latter, remitting at the same time 20 per cent of 
the ground rents. 

From what we have said, it will be plain that this 
twenty per cent ought not to have been applied to pur- 
poses of police until all other municipal requirements 
were satisfied. Any doubt npon this point is dismissed 
by the 12th clause of the Yokohnma Memorandum 
(December 19th, 1864) which says :—‘ L’inally, in order 


to avoid all further discussion about the keeping of 


roads, drainaye, cleaning of streets, and other miinicipal 
objects for which hitherto the Japanese local authoritics 
huce been held responsible, in vicw of the high rental 
paid by all soreiyn lease-holders, it has been agreed 
that these objects shall henceforth be secured by the 
Iroreign Land-renters themselees, and tonards the 
expense that must be incurred annually there shall 
be a deduction of 20 per cent from the yearly rent 
paid by all land leased to foreigners, to be paid 
into the municipal fund. We have no mention of 
police here, unless it be included in the phrase ‘ other 
municipal objects,’ while the deduction from the land- 
rents is explicitly stated to be ‘ towards’ the annual 
expenses. Yet no attempt was ever made to supple- 
ment that fund. Everything was defrayed out of it, 
and so in the end it not unnaturally proved inade- 
quate to mect the growing necessities of the place. 
Nevertheless, in one respect the Municipal Council 
of those days wore exceptionally fortunate. They wero 
able to obtain the services of English and Freneh 
soldiers as policemen, and thus, at a very small 
expense, ‘ten constables, three sergeants, and a 
superintendent were procured. These men had only 
to watch the settlement, then a comparatively insigni- 
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once more. 
factory system under the circumstances would be one 


Yet robberies and riots 


were things of daily occurrence, and the police received 
just as much abuse as they do now. 


IIaving struggled on thus for three years amid 


almost universal grumbling, the Municipal Council of 
the land-renteras at last declared 
accomplish anything efficient with the funds at its 


its inability to 


disposal. A memorial was accordingly forwarded to 
the Foreign Representatives in July, 1867, ‘ requesting 
that the Japanese Government might be called on to 


resume the control and management of the municipal 
affairs of the Foreign Settlement of Yokohama.’ 


This language, quoted from the convention of No- 
vember 4th, 1867, very fairly represents the attitude 


assumed by foreigners in those days towards the 
Japanese Government. 


The latter were ‘called on’ 
to resume the control and management of, muni- 
cipal affairs. Not ‘requested’ nor ‘ prayed,’ nor 
any other of the commonly courteous forms, but 
simply ‘called on.’ The land-renters began by leaving 
these functions to the native authorities ; then assumed 
them themselves; then ‘ cadled on’ the Japanese to do 
the work again, and now want to try their own hand 
Truly, it seems as though the only satis- 


providing for the discharge of municipal duties by 
Japanese and foreigners alternately. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to fix suitable periods, seeing that 
while the foreign management only endured for three 


years, tho Japanese has lasted for twelve; but this 


arithmetical dilemma might be met by a conditional 
clause conferring on forcigners the right of ‘ calling 


on’ thy Japanese Government at any moment to resign 


or assume the dulies in question. 
Thus ealled on, the Japanese Government did, how- 


ever, resume the control and management of municipal 


affuirs. A convention was signed, embodying the most 
sensible plan under the circumstances, namely the 
appointment of a Foreign Municipal Director who was 
elected by the land-renters, and, while subordinate to 
the Governor of Kanagawa, had charge of a Land and 
Police Office where all municipal business was dis- 
charged. Opportunity was also taken to enlarge the 
responsibility of the local authorities. We have seen 
that their liability in the matters of police and scaven- 
ging was more than doubtful. The Convention, however, 
distinctly imposed these duties upon them, and it is 
needless to say that they undertook to discharge them. 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE SILK TRADE OF THE HALF YEAR 
ENDING 301nh JUNE, 1882. 


HE New Year found this market weighed down 
TL with a stock of 9,100 pieculs of raw silk, the 
largest on record since the opening of the port to foreign 
trade. It may be as well to mention here that the ex- 
port for the previous semestre was only 7,918 piculs, of 
which 3,082 piculs were direct shipments by Japanese 
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traders to Tepes and America, With few err 
the result of these shipments had proved unsatisfactory 
to Foreigners and Japanese alike, owing to the keen 
competition of Italian raw silks, which were forcing 
their way into consumption in Europe and America by 
reason of their comparative cheapness, and it was not 
to be wondered at that buyers were reserved, seeing the 
large stock at their disposal, or that Japanese were not 
in & mood to listen to the various schemes propounded 
to them for a renewal of the direct export trade which 
had already proved such a serious source of loss to them. 
The greater portion of the stock on hand had been 
stored here for fully three months under lien to the 
local Japanese Banks and chief silk dealers at compa- 
ratively high rates of interest. Tho inability to carry 
this stock’ any longer became very apparent after 
New Year, and some holders began to effect sales 
at a decline of $20 to $30 from the closing prices of 
December. Towards the middle of January the pres- 
sure to sell became more general, and a large business 
ensued at irregular but continually declining prices. 
Mybashi and Sinshiu hanks of the better qualities 
were quickly bought up as offering the least risk, and 
because it was well kuown that the supply of such was 
likely to be limited to the stocks already in hand. 
Filature silks were far more abundant than any other 
class, but at the prices buyers were willing to pay for 
them they left heavier losses to proprietors than was 
the case with any other sort. These proprietors, 
mostly men of small capital, had taken up full advances 
from two or three of the chief brokors of this place, who 
seeing little prospect of obtaining cover from their 
clients for short proceeds, defended their own interests 
as best they could and refused business until later on 
in the season. 
Comparative prices ruling on this market at the 
close of December and January were :— 


Mybashi Sinshius het Hanks 3 and Fil 
| No.2. No.2. No. 23. inferior. uaeurer 
Dee. : $605 .. . $615. .» $580 ... $500/530 ... 660'745 
D 7 $560 eee $570 eee $540 eee $450,490 eee 080 730 


Settlements during the month of January :— 


Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas. Oshiu. Total. 
Pieuls: 1,373 ... 732 128 115 = 2,348 


February.—The financial crisis in France about this 
time caused mauvy buyers to desist from further pur- 
chases, but the decline still making progress, business 
was speedily resumed : Jarge settlements were effected 
and buying became very general. . 

One buyer alone relieved the market of about 1,000 
piculs of silk, which greatly strengthened holders who 
then raised their pretensions about $20 for every class 
of silk. 

A brisk demand coming from America for Filatures, 
Tte-reels, and Kakedas, this advance was willingly paid 
for such qualities of suitable size, but Hanks followed 
the movement only slowly, and Filatures of fine size 
were wenk at previvus quotations. Closing prices 


were :— 
a bar oar Bp ar saber oye ety Filatures. 
$575 ... $590 ... $555 ... $465/510 ... $570/710 
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Sottfements daring February + — 


Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas. Oshiu. Total. 
Pieuls: 539 ... 984 ... 361 ... 269 = 2,153 pieuls. 


. March.—A good demand existed all through the 
month. Filatures of coarse sizes were wanted for 
America, and, becoming scarce, found ready buyers at 
full prices: fine sized Filatures were attracting the 
attention of Continental buyers ; and a large business 
was done in them, as sellers were anxious to realize. 
Towards the close, the market showed signs of weak- 
ness as regards Hanks and fine sized Filatures ; 
quotations were then :— 


Mybashi Sinshia Mybashi 
No. 2 No. 2. inferio Filatures. 


$500... $575 «.. $540 .. . $460,510 ... $560'680 


Settlements during March were: — 


Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas. Oshiu. Total. 
Piculs: 519 ... 1,052 ... 220 ... 75 = 1,866 


April.—Much pressure was used by the Banks and 
others holding silk under advances, to compel owners 
to sell, having in view tho close approach of the new 
crop. The market therefore became very unset- 
tled and prices most irregular, some dealers in order to 
effect large clenrances accepted offers fully $20 below 
market rates, for Filatures fine sizes and Hanks also. 
Towards the middle of April a sudden impetus 
was given to business by reports that frosts in Italy 
had occurred, and that the crop was to some extent 
compromised. Large purchases were consequently 
made here, and prices recovered rapidly, closing quota- 
tions being :— | 


Hanks 3 = 


Mybashi Sinshiu Mybashi Hanks 3 and se 
No. 2. No. 2. No. 24. inferior. oa obsie 
$560 ... $570 ... $550 ... $480/520 ... 3580700 
Settlements during April were :— 
; Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas, Oshiu. Total. 
Piculs: 515 ... 780 ... 270 ... 112 = 1,677 


May.—The Market continued active, Filatures being 
taken freely at former prices, but there was some fall- 
ing off in the demand for Hanks, which declined in 
value for a time, but afterwards recovered, as advices 
from Europe still pointed to a moderate crop. Im- 
portant transactions took place at the end of the month 
at higher prices :— 


Hanks 3 and Filatures. 


Mybashi Ng a 
No. 2. No. 2h. inferior. 
$580 ... $570 ... $540 ... $400'515 ... $550/680 
Settlements during May were :— 

Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas. Oshiu. ‘Total. 
Piculs: 598 ... 746 ... 351 ... 35 = 1,730 


June.—The tone of the market was quict throughout 
the inonth, buyers wailing for positive news regarding 
the Crop in Europe, about which conflicting reports 
had hitherto been received. The stock on hand now 
offered only very poor assortment, and improved 
prospects for a larger yield in Italy caused buyers to 
hold aloof and there was little business done though 


prices had apa to :— 


Mybashi Sipshju Nybashi Harton | Pilatus. 
$540 ... $550. 6 $520 ... $460/500 ... $450/680. 
Settlements for June :— 

Hanks. Filatures. Kakedas. Total. 
Piculs : 324 soe 202 .. 16, 28 eevee 554 picuis. 


_ duly 22, 18832. J 





i oy fr the half year andiae 30th Juno 1832 | -— 
11,670 piculs, of which 1,342 piculs are direct ship- 
ments of Japanese. 

Total Export for Season 1881-1882 :—19,588 piculs 
including 4,424 piculs, direct shipments by Japauese. 





To England .........ce000 ssseeseee 1,524 piculs. 


9) HVANCE .ccecececcesececccerseces 6,129 ss, 
j) AMETICA..cccececeserererereesee 8913 sy 
yy Other countries.......00 LIS ,, 


Total.....0...66.011,670 piculs. 

The season has proved disastrous in the extreme to all 
Japanese engaged in the trade, excepting producers. 
To European shippers, so far with few exceptions, it 
must have been a most disappointing year, as there 
was very little buoyancy in the home markets, almost 
a complete absence of speculation, and consumers have 
been able to dictate their own terms to holders of the 
raw material. 

The only redeeming feature is the increased demand 
for Japan silks in the United States, and the prospect 
that this branch of the trade is still capable of ex pan- 
sion. 


JEWESS. 
My dark-browed daughter of the sun, 
Dear Bedouin of the desert sands, 
Sad daughter of tho ravished lands, 
Of savage Sinai, Babylon,— 
O Egypt-cyed, thou art to me 
A God-erncompassed mystery ! 
I seo sad Hagar in thine eyes. 
The obelisks, the pyramids, 
Lie hid beneath thy drooping lids. 
The tawny Nile of Moses lies 
Portrayed in thy strange people's force 
And solemn mystery of source. 


The black abundance of thy hair 

Falls like some twilight sad of June 
Above the dying afternoon, 

And mourns thy people’s mute despair. 
The large solemnity of night, 

O Israel, is in thy sight! 


Then come where stars of freedom spill 

Their splendor, Jewess. Iu this land, 

The same broad hollow of God's hand 

That held you ever, outholds still. 

And whether you be right or nay, 

"lis God's, not Russia’s, here to say. 
—JoAQuin MILLER, in Scribner. 


a es ee iene in a 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
HAKODATE FOR 1881. 


British! ConsuLaTE ror IIAKovatr, 
Hakodate, May 14th, 1882. 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith Returns 
of Trade aud Shipping of the Port of Hakodate for the 
year 1881, which comprise the following :— 

1.—Return of Imports. 

2.—Return of Exports. 

3.—Return of the Foreign Shipping. 

4.—Return of Japanese “Shipping. 

5.—Return of Duties Collected. 

6.—Return of Foreign Residents and Firms, 

7.—Return of the Native Imports, 

8.—-Return of the Native Exports, 
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Both the Luport and noua Trade of Halodato show 
an Increase over that of 1880, 
Deducting the sum of $210,761, the cost of Go- 

vernment purchases and the price of a steamer, 








the Imports of 1880 ammounted fo .........00 $10,943 
and in 1881, likewise deducting $111,289 for 
Government purchases, the Imports amounted 

lO ioivencrs scetin Gacaesde nee eeewdasetaciee ewused See cal $16,983 

Increase in IS81 ........65 iayoeeueeade 86,040 

BeNOR it TBSO: sts thipateulssaascisiaevaceiessoer . &719,261 

Exports im 1881... .....5..c eee rreter Weiisseed aaiiges $843,628 

Tucrease in 1881 ..... eabevest eee eccoenes ‘ 804,367 


‘The increase ih Imports is due to the importation of coals 
(uv meet the requirements of the Foreign meu-of-war which 
visited the port, and to the arrival on its way to southern 
markets of a quantity of Salt Fish from the Russian settle- 
ments to the Northwards. 

All articles of Foreign manufacture that find their way 
to Hukodate, are purchased at Yokohama and are thence, 
imported here by native houses, in the vessels of the Milan 
Bishi Steam Ship Company which ply rogularly, and thus 
do not appear in the Customs Returns of Foreign ‘Trade. 

As remarked in previous Reports, direct Import Trade 
shows no prospect of ever incrensing. 

The goods appearing under the head of Articles Imported 
for Government usc, and costing $111,289, were purcliased 
for the extension of the Railway from Sapporo to the Coal 
Mines at Lloromoi. 

Exports show an increase of $94,367 over those of 1880, 
and the following table gives the inercase and decrease of 
each Article, as compared with the previous year :— 


Bixport - Fv port Tnerease Decrense 
Commodity. in in in in 

1xN0, ISx1, 1881. INS1, 
IAD 2c, waddca teats 82,233 $1,996 —...... £237 
Cuttle ish 0.0.0... d4,5838 24491 9 ....., 30,092 
TVIRO:. wsasdnerespineceee 106,659 141,097 $34,488 igen 
POU sicadecansid an eend 6 1,196 4,621 38,425 3 ...... 
Fish (dried) 7,090 S942 | -veaas 3,648 
Deer’s Horns ....... . 9,169 730 Wasese 8,439 
Seaweed, Loug ...... 523,006 605,633 82,627 —...... 
i “ROME 2eeeos . 388,789 pty, GST wean 
Shark’s Fins ......... 1,315 3,894 1079 4... 
SAUDI <etinedencieae. . taannr 14,729 14,729 errr 
MiussOla: srenisecvecceste.- 45) Pine 689 689 aaa 
COAle. saececateetewes. ~eedade 680 G8O nae 
RUMORS see vebeadinsicns 655 1,617 OZ —sessinits 
GiNSO ye ssindesessvaces of] | ere ame 850 
FineQuer cocesces sarees ST) ere ° 359 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,357 563 senten 1,794 


It will be seon that a decrease has taken place in Awabi, 
Cuttle Fish, Dried ish, Deer’s Horns, and under the 
heading of Miscellaneous, and that the items of Ginseng 
and Lacquer ware do not appear under the Exports for 
1881] ; while a considerable increase is observable among 
the Intter products, and Salphur appears as an lexport 
in the latter year to the amount of $14,729. 

Awabi.—'The Export of this article direct from Hako- 
date decreases yearly, and shows a decrease of $237 on 
last year; the reasons for this deerease were given in 
my Report for 1880, but under this head it should be ob- 
served that the Iexports for the year 1881 hence to Hong- 
kong vit Yokohamn are estimated at least at 570 Piculs . 
and valued at $14,000, though they-are not included in the 
Foreign Returns, notwithstanding they were shipped by 
Foreigners. 

Cuttle-fish shows a large decrease in the year 1881, 
compared to the Exports during 1880, amouuting to the 
sum of 830,092. In this article, as in the case of Awabi, 
the xports by Foreigners henee to Hongkong via Yoko- 
hama, though in their names, have not been included in 
the Foreign Returus, though the estimated amount of sueh 
shipments is Piculs 1,600 valued at 315.000. ‘This sum, as 
well as the sum of 314,000 as given above for Awahi, otiglit 
to be added to the total value of Lor elgnexports from Eliko- 
date to give the approximate value of Iexports to Foreign 
countrics, These sums are, however, doubtless included 
in the Returns of Exports from Yokohama, 
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The shipments of enttle-tish to Sha: ini in 1880 eine 
in heavy lesses to the holders, and as large stocks were | 
held over till TSSI, purchasers were very cautious and 
ouly bought small lots for the China market there. 

Triko shows an inerease over ISSO of 834,435, 
article is all shipped to Shanghai, and Jast year’s 
proved fairly remunerative. 


This 
sitles 
Furs, consisting chiefly of seal aud fox skins, show an 
increase of 83,125. 


Dried Fish, ow the other hand, shows a decrease ol 
83,648. 
Deer's Horns.—TVhe returns give a decrease of 89,4159 


nud this excessive falling off in the export of this article. 
as compared with previous years, is to be attributed: to 
the Jarger demand for horus in ‘Tokio; and to the high 
prices paid in consequence, as also to the demand from 


China being very limited, large unsaleable stocks betme 
held over, 
Long Scawerd shows a laree inerease amounting to 


882.627, and shipments on the averaye have shown a 
moderate profit, Lhe export has been stimulated, and the 
resulting profits have accrued, owing to the wreat deprecia- 
tion in the paper curreney, which has enabled the Chines 
purchasers to give more liberal prices. 

The sudden rise in the value of the paper enrreney in 
the beginning of the current vear operated as a total cheek 
upon silts for a short time 3 a8 the price in China uot hav- 
ing varied, merchants here were net able to purchas UH 
the rise in paper currency had time (fo operate in reducing 
the price of senweed to even more than the equivalent of ine 
vise, From this fiet it calenlated that) should) the 
price of paper carreney continue fo rive during this year 
the export of seaweed will show a deercase, and Chis for 
the following reasons :-— 


is 


Firstly, owing to the high price of labour, the cost of 


production is excessive > the average cost of ouc lundred 
koku laid down in Hakodate being nearly six bundred ven, 
while the average selling price, tuhinge last. year, ISS), asa 
puide, was, say for ieee seaweed, seveu hundred aud fifty 


yen peat hundred koku,  ‘Dhis high average was owlne to 
the depreciation of the satsa already referred to. 


Secondly, as mentioned in last year’s Report, contracts are 
generally made in the beginning of the year with the owners 
of the seaweed fishing crouuds, heavy advances being made 
to them to enable them to hire the necessary 
Hitherto, most these advances have been made hy the 
(rovernment Trading Company, which ta iis turn received 
tlhe necessary fas. threueh the late Colonization Depart- 
ment from the Fizanee De spartinent, upon sending an 
estimate of the sum required ; but the ‘Trading Company 
are hot expected to be able to make advanees to any larec 
extent during the current years as the district of Nemeore 
alone lias applied for four hundred thonsaud yen, the 
amount forthcoming is expected te be far short of require- 
nents. 


bacbone. 
of 


Thirdly, false packing of the scaweed has taken place to 
an alarming extent in the produce districts, more especially 
in that of Nemoro, and heavy losses were sustained by the 
purchasers. So much Jins this practice prevailed that sea- 
weed from that district —with theexception of that exported 
by a well known house—is almost unsaleable execpt at a 
heavy reduction. ‘The price of vert seaweed bas averacved 
three yen, while Nemoro seaweed has net avernged more 
than two yen, to two yen and twenty sen per pieul ; some 
parcels heing even unsaleable at one yen per picul. 

A large quantity of the seaweed has been repacked here, 
and the false packing, consisting of shert red, decayed sca- 
weed and sand, ranging from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of the weight, thrown away. 

Joined to the foregoing reasons, aid also the short crop, 
contracts In many eases were not fulfilled, which lias caused 
both Japanese and Hor elrners fo be very chary in making 
advances on this year’s crop. Owing to these breaches of 
contract, large amounts are outstanding both on account of 
the Gov ernment Trading Company ‘and of the native 
merchants, 


At the time this Isiaud was handed over to the Celoniza- 
tion Department, the original settlers had ceased to fish many 
outlying districts cwing to the insufficieucy of the weed and 
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Live fra price of ree rendering tein iaientable ‘to 
work, ‘nt under the Colonization Department there was a 


tush to open up these old distriets, besides fresh ones, the 
colonists receiving grants and advances, besides assistance 


inamany ways. ‘Lhe apparently high price of seaweed in 
paper money bas hitherto helped to make these districts 
pay their way : now, however, that the price of paper has 
risen, a renetion has set in, and late as it is, up to the 
pr ésent, hardly any contracts for the supply of this season’s 
senweed have been closed. 

Cut Scaweed niso shows a swall increase of S607 


For making the best ent seaweed, the best long seaweed 
is used, the newer the better ou account of the colour, 
After the bundles are opencd they are pieked, and as mueh 
santas possible shaken ont. ‘Phe seaweed sclected is then 
placed in Jarge boilers, and is boiled for an hour er mere 
until the proper colour is obtained, Which should be quite 
unifornrand of a good clear Kreen, After boiling, the sea. 
weed is haope up oon poles in the air to partially dry it, 
after whieh it aeain sorted carefully, and all raged 
picees amd those of a pale whiti-l eolour are rejected. 
The next operation is to hand this selected weed over to 
Anumber of women, who open out the weed, rolling it ap 
tuto Mat coils of about ten catties cach, As soon as these 
rolis have remained Jong enough to flatten the seaweed, 
they are uneoiled and hie pieces of weet are laid out one 
Upon top ef the other, en a hoard a little over four feet 
lone, to the depth ef eight to Cen inches : they are then cut 
into four lengths of one foot one ineh each, and these pivees 
are tied into “ninidles rendy tor the workman to lay them in 
the presses, ‘These presses are six feet wide, one foot one 
inch deep—the length of the pieces of seaweed---and = six 
fect high. At the bottom a row of wooden slats about two 
wud ahialf inches dioad, half an ineh thick, and thirteen 
inches long, ate placed edveways, and upon these the weed 
in Jaid carefully piece by piece in’ the frame, the sides of 
which are kept in position by a repe stretching across the 
lop: a moveable plank at the back, which is raised as the 
werkinan preceeds, keeps the weed thoroughly even. 
Wiren the frame is full, about eleht piculs eeolnier info one 
press, similar lot of slats to those at the bottom is 
pli i on the tepof the seaweed, and the whole is pressed 
iy tiedit as reel dehy means of avongh enpstan to eel rid 
of a Wonceessary moisture and to render the mass firm 
enough for cutting. ‘Phe frame is then laid duwn flat, aud, 
ene of the side planks being removed, the compressed weed 
is pinned with an ordinary carpenter's plane, setso as to cut 
ito the requived thie ‘ness (about one-twentieth of an iuch) 
the cdees and with the grain. The oljeet of 
the slits is to curable the workman to plane to the cdgos, 
and they are removed one by one as he progresses with bis 


is 


loner 


work, Each man can plane on an average one anda 
quarter piculs of seaweed per day. After planing, the cut 


scuaveed is taken out of doers and shaken out to dry on 
mats. Under favourable cirenmstances one day is suflicient 
for this process, but it) frequently bappous that as many 
ns three days are requived before it is dry enough to pack 
nay. Alter the final drying, (he weed is ready for the 
market, and is packed away in boxes containing fifty cat- 
lies each. ‘The rejected ends of the first class seaweed are 
used up, tegether with ordinary long seaweed of an inferior 
quality, to make cut seaweed of a lower cliss, 

While undergoing the various processes, tha material 
loses twenty per cont in weight, and that fret joined to the 
price of the Inbour expended in its manufacture, brings 
up the cost to an average of seven yen per picul, being 
more than double the average of long seaweed quoted above 
as three yen per picul. Hakodate ent seaweed commands 
the highest price in the Shanghai market, owing to its 
quality being superier to that produced in the Southern 
ports. 

1 enclose a drawing of the seaweed press which may 
tend to make the above description more intelliable. 

Shark’s Fins show an increase of S1,579. 

Sulshur appears in’ this year’s refurns as an export to 
the amonnt of $14.729. It was all destined for the Ameri- 
eau market. The remaining articles of export not leing of 
any importarce, it is unnecessary to refer fo them partiens 
larly. 

The local authorities Lere have again kindly placed at 
my disposul the returus of the native trade for the districts 








yama, Yesashi, and Suttsu. 
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Indigo.—This article, which appeared as an export in 


I am informed that, in the |} 1880 tor the small sum of yen 180, has increased to yen 


other districts of Sapporo and Nemoro, the returns have] 1,367 in 1581, which tends to show that the experiment of 
not been kept in a tabulated form, so that I have been un- | growing indigo in this island is likely to prove a success. 


able to procure them. 


Tho Imports for the Hakodate district, which is the most 
populous, thongh by far the smallest, of the three, being less 
than one-eighth of the whole Island, ameunt fo the large 
eum of yen 7,793,690. ‘Taking the average rate ruling 
through the year at 165 yen per S100, it gives a total of 
$4,723,445, being a considerable increase on the imports of 
1880, which amounted to yen 4,386,633, 2 difference of yeu 
3,407,057. 

Tappend a comparative table, showing the increase in 
some of the pringipal articles of import over the year 
1880 :— 


Import in Import in Increase in 


Commodity. 1880. 188]. 18S]. 
Rice ..csceccoeee yon 1,347,525 yen 2,476,071 yen 1,129,547 
Piece-goods we. 1,129,517 1,471,606 342,089 
Sik @eviiisssciccccever “O85, 241 530,074 - 146,835 
Sal ccceseveciscceseee, 260.685 295,48 4 134,801 
SSNQAL cccscccccsecces 99,326 158,756 09,430 
Clothing ..ccccccseee 29,285 123,028 93,743 
Hemp ..cccccecsecees 69,259 17-4,300 105,041 
Mite cvcieeccsiceccs AZTHes 71,294 00,466 
Timber .......0e.008. 124,381 258,647 131,266 
Nets..... sapbeyiees ° 15,451 133,845 118,364 
Miscellaneous ...... 4,295 994,112 989,817 


Rice this year also figures as the most important items 
having been imported to the amount of yen 2,476,071 
agninst yen 1,347,525, au increase of yen 1,129,547. During 
1880 the average rate per koku was a little over seven yen, 
while during 1881, though the depreciation in the paper 
money was considerable, the average rate was under six yen 
eivhty sen per koku. 


The remainder of the items shows a large increase in 
nearly every case, but those given will tend to show whit 
grout strides native trade has made during the year under 
review. 

Exports likewise show an increase in ISST, the total 
amounting to yen 6,215,544, as ngainst yeu 4,016,563 during 
1880, which at yen 165 to $100, gives a sum total of 
$3,161,117. The items showing the largest increase are 
shown in the following Table :— 


Export in Export in Jucrease in 


Commodity. 


1ssod. Jsol. Issl. 
Cured Herrings yen 228,473 yen 331,897 yen 105,424 
Herring Roe....... a 292,761 255,576 G2,615 
Salmon (salted) ... 382,076 444,519 G2443 
Salmon ‘Trout (salted) 101,670 134,880 30.210 
Awabi wc... | 84,159 76,188 42,293 
Cuttle-fish ....... abi 25,015 71,068 19,928 
Fish Manure........ . 2,062,443 2,863,220 800,777 
Cut Seaweed ......... 100,360 158,47 4 os 11-4 
Viece-goods.......... 102,712 181,474 $1,762 
POA Evceansvsscasseck eas 19,020 32,012 18,902 
Saké occ. seit 10,231 19,954 9,723 
Horses ..........006. ; 1,508 9,612 S04 
Vervetables, fruit, &e. 2,816 9,006 6,190 
Indigo........ sawumens 180 1,367 1,187 
Miscellaneous ...... $9,440 112,546 23,106 


Fish Manure represents again more than half of the 
tolal export of the Island, having been exported to the 
amount of yen 2,863,220. Prices for fish manure appear 
to have been very excessive during 1881, as shipments to 
Tokio and Southern Japanese ports have resulted in heavy 


losses to shippers, and a great part of these shipments are | 


still held uusold. The prices paid appear to have 
heen given on the expectation that rice would still farther 
appreciate in value; instead of this, riee has steadily 
depreciated, and as the price of rice in a great measure 
controls that of fish manure, rates for the latter product 
have steadily declined, and they have now reached such a 
Jow point that, unless a very heavy catch of fish is made, 
the proprietors of districts cannot fish them with a profit. 
fish manure being the principal export, it would appear 
to be desirable to lessen as much as possible the cost of pro- 
duction go as to increase the export, 
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Shipping. —Forecign Shipping shows a decrease of seven 
vessels, with an aggregate of 2,215 tons, entered in 1881; 
and this lias taken place entirely in British shipping, the 
ligures being as under :— 











British. 
Total No. a 
Entered. Tonnage. No. ‘Tonnage. 
FORO: co veatouewes 36 14,300 2a 10,142 
LSU bi weisesos saves 29 12,087 16 7,074 
Decrease........ 7 2,213 11 2,068 


but the native shipping in steamers, of which I havo given 
Returns, shows that a considerable business is done. The 
avgyrcunte entrances and clearances of the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
mny's steamers plying between Yokohama and this port, 
were 149 vessels, with a total tounage of 147,758 tons. ‘This 
Company commenced to runone of their steamers direct 
from here to Shanghai during September last, but after 
one or two trips the attempt was discontinued. 


The const trade shows an aggregate of 598 vessels enler- 
ed and eleared, with vn total of 283,166 tons. This, as men- 
tioned in the table, does not take into account the large 
number of Japanese sailing vessels, which includes over a 
hundred schooners ranging from 80 to 100 tons each. Vessels 
of the Intfer class are yearly superseding the old native 
junk, an annual average of ten being built in’ Hakodate 
for some years past. ‘There are one foreign and three native 
ship-yards, all of which are constantly employed. 


During last year the Japanese Government decided to 
abolish the Colonization Department, under whose juris- 
diction the affairs of this island were condueted, and to 
establish Prefectures as on the main island. This measure 
was actually carried ont in February this year, and there 
are now three separate Prefeetures of Hakodate, Sapporo, 
and Nemoro ; the former officials, however, being retained in 
nearly every tustance. ‘Lhe vations industrial and other 
enterprises carried on under the anspices of the Culoniza- 
tion Department have been transferred to the Bureau for 
Agriculture and Commerce, and the steamers aud sailing 
vessels of the Dupartment have been chartered to a native 
company, 7 


No Publie Wotks of any importance have been under. 
taken duiing the past year, but the streets are all being 
metalled, and several substantial bridges have been built. 
A vew Government Scheol, whieh was on the eve of com- 
pletion, was unfortunately burnt down in’ December last, 
but that was the only building that suffered, and it bas 
since been rebuilt. 

An Industrial Exhibition was held during October, being 
open from the 20th to the 27th of that month, ‘The Ex- 
hibition consisted of farm produce of all kinds, horses 
nnd cattle, both native and foreign, with cotton and 
silk fabrics, hosiery, &e. These exhibits were principally 
from the Hakodate and Sapporo districts, only a very 
limited quantity being sent from Nemoro. It has been 
decided’ to hold these Exhibitions alternate years in the 
Sapporo and Hakodate districts. 

The railway from Sapporo to the coal mines at Toromoi 
has been completed for about ninetcen miles, from Sapporo 
to a river ealied Chilose-gawa, and it is anticipated that the 
remainder of the distance, being some twenty-two to twenty- 
three miles further, will be completed during 1882, ‘The 
averace cost for the whole line from Otarunai to Horemoi 
is estimated at about twenty Chousand yen per mile, inelud- 
ing relling stock and plant. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


(Signed) 


JOUN J. QUIN, 


suk Harry 8S. Parkes, 4.C.L., G.C.MLG,, 
&e., &e., &e. 
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IL—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF HAKO- 
DATE FOR THE YEAR 18381. 
From ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Article. Quantity. Value. 
COAIS: sisesscescccevawsune tons 900 & $,000 
Sulted Fish.....cccesces Callies — 4,148 
EMITS: “seu sevceusseedssscass NOs 428 1,696 
Wine, Spirits, &...... — — 6O7 
FOrnitare snccsiccciecss _— — 350 
Iron Ware ........ rer _ — 397 
PCG rss diss cee cnssedssccssCUtlicd 9,662 280 
Piece-goods.....+...s006++ — — 145 
Miscellancous — .....000e — — 1,059 


Imported for Government use. 


lron, manufactured ...catties WS3,004 8,050 

op  AWRIIG eaacesanr Soesd - y, 12,691 69,000 
Painl-OUl cseincasscicss Ly 5,774 Lots 
Cutlery iscccissccvescaces — — 300 
Miscellaneous... ee. ‘ante = - — 32,546 
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T1—RVTURN OF THE FEXNPORT TRADE OF 
HWAKODATI FOR THE YEAR ssi, 
To ENGLAND AND OTHER CouNTRIES. 
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DUTIES COLLECTED ON IM- 








PORT, EXPORT, AND SHIPPING DUES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 38lst DECEMBER, 

1881. 
JEX Port UiNCd seccccsscesecdsvasees jane saeueaateccwesees 27,408 
Tniport dues ....eceseee selena: Guatis waldnavanataweenans 5,764 
Shipping ducs..eccsceees eiameeees aGuneee paqesinss osees 656 
: Lutal.cnsviveess d wigan ventas aiaes $34,228 
VI—RUETURN OF BRITISIL AND FOREIGN RESI- 

DENTS AND FIRMS. 

Nationality. No. of Residents. No. of Finns. 
BUI etesackesss } Siveatseans 29 5) 
Wreiedl) 2xucsasisaneeeswseeneus. Y — 

NS MICTICNU dauescakevees Beeaneens 7 — 
PRIS Gicesucosedeleecevebsisen 1 — 
CROUINAU colacgeaddeecs beudesiane 2 l 
TRUSS Vileseseccucescecsteeccece: l — 

Oli escesuddencuiacees 9) f 
A VNCS Coir ikactipsuntostagedes 26 — 

ay AUlcewaweeuassenencees 7d m 


Article. Quantity. Value, ——<es 
Awabi.s (eehaavene sees eats eallies 6,004 S1.996 | ’77—RETURN OF THE NATIVE IMPORTS 'TO 
Cuttle lish sia cersantaseewi a 3 196,425 ot, LoL THE WAKODATE DISTRICT FOR THE 
Trico (Beéchic-de-mer)... .,, 252,202 111,097 YEAR 15881, 
FOUTS eceaeers aleduencveseas No. 8,789 42 ; , ; 
Fish (dried) .... .......cattics 62,097 ie : Commodity. Qeanbity Yens, 
Deer Llorns...cccceeceeeee yy eo 730) Sele el aqirese: ehievs) cae con BOR? 2,476,071 
Seaweed ete iit Son reas Le - ») {1,62 ] 82 ] G( 1,633 Vall) eeccone bevecccesecece “9 ] 3060 20,008 
egg... LOU) ate destvawiss 5 930,050 BOL IG | Beansecerscers, seeeeeaezers 99 3,204 19,603 
Shark’s fins ......ceeeee ‘ 10,690 3,303 [DAKE ceeeeeeeeeeees eeeneee. (2 419,070 080,074 
SU PLE ssaventixaacaneses iy 2,968,112 LI, 729 | DAC eeeeeeeereeeeeereerees 9 95,041 295,484 
Mussels .....cceseeseeeee i 11,396 ° GOD rene abedetah vetentee ” co. ln 
Coal: sentcvsctascadectetd — 59 GSO |) MCRAN stacnarconserenies 2 ee meee 
lee avid: ei es ae pe Gls Hlour Leiead hep uwieveee. oeae: pieuls (122 33,033 
Miscellaneous secceseee — a 563 Sugar parece ccccce veneccnce 9 18,013 158,756 
PE OUAGCOOs ceketiocdasceesee’ bales 10,064 63 2d5l 
S43 608 Pivce-soods seSteddeaneasen 2OASS 1,471,606 
ee! Heit ie aia eacgnetecanan'et x5 2,337 123,028 
HL—RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN SHIPPING Cotton be csnicnes'g boon? Seneca’ piculs 1,338 34,160 
ENTERED AND CLEARD AT TITE PORTS | 5Wechneats nee reeeee puckages: ne er ake 
OF HAKOBATE FOR THE YEAR 1881, | Etuttessssssss se cesssses " epi i 
Nationality. Renato, ir om aD 
| NU, Tonnage. No. Vous | CAUleSisvcvvasudevecserkes pieuls 1,iti+ 29,172 
Pi lislicsenimeptawertes 16 7,074 20 Vel) Tein ftaseuc severe satensennas :, 3,964 174,300 
German... matdemmces a L775 5 Ld 1) INCUS séseuve Sceeieketn these “9 2 724 $6,511 
Russian....... galeries oO 856 a tli DI Wawineica ibis Aiowewieeah ewes packages 2,903 47,034 
AMCIiCAN ....66 secee 3 ],882 3 ],852)| Mats (varidus) (aes, cc00ss bundles 380,619 177,294 
— ——s ————— J Tron Ware .............6- packages 2,901 23,727 
Toth sesdesseps: 329 12,087 33 13,663 | Stecl Ware .......ceeeeeee ae 159 1,450 
COCK OPY ccscekertnecoutays erales 11,254 19,324 
//V.—RETURN OF THE NUMBER AND TONNAGE | Bamboo .eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees bundles 11,291 2,484 
OF JAPANESE STEAMERS ENTERING | Sandals (straw) .....- packages 38,217 28,533 
AND CLEARING AT THE PORT OF HaA-| Lacquer Ware... cases 4,230 14,792 
KODATE DURING ‘THE YEAR, 188). ig eerere ener rer ree ty boxes 24,510 17,787 
Futon Ciena Oil. sexevtecss Sadsie erat eres koku 2,690 47,588 
Pay an rl anaes seoeee tubs 465 1,727 
Ny. Tonnase. Nu. Tonnage. | Rope .scoscscoscecscveeses coils 22229,000 06,096 
Mitsu Bishi S$. 8. Co.'s and | TGOy ‘chutatouveteent sees: piculs 8,122 66,195 
other steamers plying, - pene. es -- Bere VINDIA ceesesvascestawenerees : 309 6,37 1 
between Aachen il a 69,886 a 11,923 Anchors en.) 2,596 13,095 
Waihkouvte ic civeecisicdevves } ax ot fect orasedens m 148,-£86 3,019 
General Coast trade, .) Gis sce annpaenreeur ess tons 1,279 cree 
cluding almost daily mail! , oe , ae tie WPOOAL? “caccimeacceseven yieuls 4,000 1,60. 
sorvicn to and from[ 293 145,270 300 137,896 aries Fe en ne 7 12,555 4,159 
AWOMOM oo ceeeee eee eee Tiles ....cccecceeseseesese8q. fathom = 2,011 Tetts3 
; ae Oak: Dark wwesssviecstses piculs 3,022 2,320 
Besides the above there is PalWiiss- saoucsiestiean ‘5 346 2,383 
m very considerable coast PS: . SaSeeacddecas corre No. 453 12,316 
trade in Japanese sailing Shells (various )......06. — — 1iis 
vossels of Foreign build, in- Sulplur cecccesecveeceeees piculs 1,044 1,067 
dependently of the Junk Awabi (dried) ...cceee entlics 105,194 2) OS 
trade, but of whieh it has lrico (Déche-de-mer)... 4, 24,605 21,604 
been impossible to obtain ‘Timber and plank ...... — — 258,647 
any returns. — meme em | Cuttle fish cee..scee ecees eatties 36,674 5,446 
‘ 372 «215,105 3875 215,819! Dried fish s....coves koku 2,160 33,363 
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do. ccecccccccccecs packages 
Herring Roe ....... vee KOKU 
Seaweed — .cccreese Vasded. «45 
Vegetables ....sseceeeees -_— 
Manures — ....-seeeeees --koku 


Miscellaneous eeccecsoss 


27,570 


a ec 





382 
3,027 


6,553. 


2,225 
4,364 
14,299 
50,151 
75,018 
994,112 


Yeus 7,793,690 


— eee! 


VIIT—RETURN OF 


THE NATIVE EXPORTS 


FROM THE HAKODATE DISTRICT FOR 


THE YEAR 1881. 


Commodity. 
Herrings (fresh)....... .. No. 
so CONTE) cas eens package 
» (dried) ........ .- 99 
99 TOO seseeeseeeees KOKU 
»  (chopped)...... tubs 
Cod (salt) ....6 Sveeueese koku 
yy (dried).......eeeeee+e bundles 
99 19._—+)eoeceencececseve IN Oe 
og: MEVODR scenes sere Ste eee--gs 
Bonito (galt) ...........-koku 
99 . 9” CO eeeeeceses as 
Salmon ,,  — scsssesseeeekoku 
9, (tinned) .....00..No. 


99 (VOC) secveeee vee tubs 
Salmon ‘Trout (salt) ...koku 

. 9, (tinned)...No. 
Awabi (dried)..........-.catties 
Irico (Beche-de-mer)... ,, 
Cuttle-fish (dried) ...... 4, 
Fresh fish (various) ...No. 


PA ‘ ‘ ... packages 
Dried _,, Pr ...No. 
»  Whitebait ...... koku 
> xwaslhhi....cccccece 5 
» Octopus ......0.. o 
Salt Whale....ceccsccsees — 
BistiOul sassissciuessscees tubs 
ny Manure .....cceeeee koku 
= Sy Uceeeeus eeee ttt bs 
Seaweed (folded) ..... «packages 
Seaweed (folded) ...... bundles 
3 (Ct) cccessses koku 
56 (ussorted) ..... 4 
3 (VATIONS ).cevee 5, 
FeO. edewsscpevccesesscaseess tous 
Deer EHides.........s0eeee piculy 
gy: (RLOPUB) essncwdssaes a 
Sea Otter Skins......... No. 
PON U wensvdcenieeleeaes caves pieuls 
BGQiS: seccksnassesvveses »kokn 
AKG eesciteveacwsenwons Sa igs 
IRICC , nacswivsarsvonseceess 3 
Rupe Seed .....scceseseee a 
Sced-Oil .....0-scceseecees = 
DUAL sivesescecsccosereces piculs 
TOURGCH: cansesacereceveces catties 
Vegetables and Fruit... — 
FIOVSOS: dassadncs vewewenes No. 
DP Ge sass cvivescssicsceees packages 
Piece-goods  ....seceeeee bales 
Clothing cccccscsccervens Se, <a 
COUWON: Siaeces veceavasevecs piculs 
Iron and Tronware...... . 
Candles: Sctiisewsovadeasee ie 
TOU 20's secsccaviee woedeees 3 
Crockery Ware ....... crates 
Mats (various) ......0.. — 
Timber and Plank...... —_— 
Dapper ssrndsivseesteccevet packages 
LACS isinss cacesondcnres cases 
Wool ..... inishereLeadaes catties 


ALiscellanecousSersececcecse cine 


Go 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO 


OR 


A TRANSLATION OF THE “ KO-ZHI-KI” 


“RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 





BY 
Basin Hatt CHAMBERLAIN. 
[ Continued | 





V. 


(Read before the Asiatic Society of Fapan, on 12th April), 


Rexicious ano Pourticaz Ipgas oF THE Harty JAPANESE, 





adeomgie ees BEGINNINGS OF THE JAPANESE NaTION, AND CREDIBILITY 
3,317,000 13,575 
15,470 331,897 oF THE Nationa Recorps. 
19,392 9,503| Thereligious beliefs of the modern upholders of Shifitau5s 
25,493 255,376|may be ascertained without much difficulty by a perusal 
1,524 1,571 ]of the works of the leaders of the movement which has 
2,126 17,068 | endeavoured during the last century and a half to destroy 
95,382 67,888 | the influence of Buddhism and of the Chinese philosophy, 
22,929 1,195}and which has latterly succeeded to some extent in sup- 
828,562 2,515|planting those two foreign systems. Bui in Japan, a 
3,204 11.600 jelsewhere, it has been impossible for men really to tara | 
14,038 6,278 | back a thousand years in religions thought and act; and 
90,868 444,519] when we endeavour to discover the primitive opinions 
9;696 1,372 {that were ente.tained by the Japanese people prior to 
14,111 25,384}the introduction of the Chinese culture, we are met by 
21,720 134,880 | difficulties that may almost be called insuperable. The 
13,549 1,781 {documents are scanty, and the modern commentaries 
401,705 76,488 | untrustworthy, for they are all written under the influence 
34,305 3,290 | of a preconceived opinion. Moreover, the problem seems 
576,181 74,968 |to be complicated by a mixture of races and mythologies, 
20,715 8,849 |and by a filtering in of Chinese ideas previous to the com- 
6,554 1,068 | pilation of documents of any sort, though these are con- 
741,150 2,874] siderations which -have hitherto scarcely been taken into 
663 8,758 | account by foreigners, and are designedly neglected and 
274 1,621 |obscured by such native writers as Motowori and Hirata. 
496 8,379] In the political field the difficulties are not less, but 
2,653 1,096 | rather greater ; for when once the Imperial House and the 
10,264 19,336 | centralized Japanese polity, as we know it from the sixth 
381,076 2,858,441 [or seventh century of our era downwards, became fully 
5,766 4,779 |established, it was but too clearly in the interest of the 
487,658 26,269 |powers that be to efface as far as po8sible the trace of 
36,525 2,195} different governmental arrangements which may have 
32,415 158,474 | preceded them, and to cause it to be believed that, as 
4,017 29,526 | things were then, so had they always been. ‘Lhe Emperor 
21,241 61,215} Tehmu, with his anxiety to amend ‘the deviations from 
1,730 6,885 | truth and the empty falsehoods” of the historical docu- 
196 16,801 | ments preserved by the various families, and the author of + 
3,006 28,224} the “Chronicles of Japan” with his elaborate system of ! 
261 4,106 | fictitious dates, recur to our minds, and we ask ourselves 
15,240 32,572 |to what extent similar garblings of history,—sometimes 
HAT 5,981 |intentional, sometimes unintentional,—may have gone on 
1,819 19,954 | during earlier ages, when there was even less to check 
3,299 33,439 }them than there was in. the eighth century. If, there- 
997 i 3,910 | fore, the translator here gives expression to a few opinions 
636 11,562 |founded chiefly upon a careful study of the text of the 
1,604 16,737 | * Records of Ancient Matters,” helped out by a study of 
6,400 6,076 | the ‘* Chronicles of Japan,” he would be understood to do 
— 9,006 | so with great diffidence, especially with regard to his few 
1,120 9,612 ](so to speak) constructive remarks. As to the destructive 
140 3,961 | side of the criticism, there need be less hesitation; for the 
3,472 184,474] old histories bear evidence too conclusively against them- 
138 2,338 | selves for it to be possible for the earlier portions of them, 
358 4,690 | at least, to stand the test of sober investigation. Before 
1,884 8,193 | endeavouring to piece together the little that is found in 
O87 2,107 | the ** Records ” to illustrate the beliefs of Archaic Japanese 
268 1,367 | times, it will be necessary, at the risk of dulness, to give 
1,197 5,782}a summary of the old traditions as they lie before us in 
— 3,512 | their entirety, after which will be hazarded a few specula- 
me 1,879} tions on the subject of the earlier tribes which combined 
439) 3,560]}to form the Japanese people; for the four questions of 
225 1,125] religious belicfs, of political arrangements, of race, and of 
720 1,172 | the credibility of the documents, all hang closely together, 
oe 112,846 


53 Spelt Shinto by most European writers. ‘The Chinese charac- 


r = ters with which the word is written are }## 34, which signify the 
Yen 5,210,844 | , Way of the Gods.” The term Shiiitan was adopted in order to 
————— | distinguish the old native heliefs from Buddhism and Confucianism, 
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and, properly speaking, form but one highly complex 
problen. 

Greatly condensed, the early Japanese traditions amount 
to this :— 

After an indefinitely long period, during which were born 
a number of abstract deities, who are differently coumer- 
ated in the “ Records” and in the ‘** Chronicles,” two of 
these deities, a brother and sister named Izanagi and Iza- 
nami (/.¢. the “ Male Who Invites” and the ‘ Female Who 
Invites”), are joined together in marriage, and give birth to 
tlhe various islauds of the Japanese archipelago. When they 
have finished producing islands, they proceed to the pro- 
duction of a large number of gods and goddesses, many of 
whom correspond to what we should call personifications 
of the powers of nature, though personification is s word 
which, in its levitimate acceptation, is forcign to the Ja- 
penese mind. The birth of the Fire-God causes Izanami's 
death, and the most striking episode of the whole my- 
thology then ensues, when her husband, Orpheus-like, 
visits her in the under-world to implore her to return to 
him. She would willingly do so, and bids him wait while 
she consults with the deities of the place. But he, im- 
patient at her long tarrying, breaks off one of the end-teeth 
of the comb stuck in the lett bunch of his hair, lights it, 
nnd goes in, only to find her a hideous mass of corruption, 
in Whose midst are seated the eight Gods of Thunder. 
This episode ends with the deifientions+ of three peaches 
who had assisted him in his retreat before tle armies of 
the under-world, and with bitter words exchanged between 
him and his wife, who herself pursues him as far as the 
“ }ven Pass of Hades,” 

Returning to Miuga, in South-Western Japan, Izanagi 
purifies himself by bathing in a stream, and, as he does 
so, fresh deities are born from each article of clothing that 
he throws downon the river-bank, and from each part 
of his person. One of these deities is the Sun-Goddess, 
who was horn from his left eye, while the Moon-God 
sprang from his right cye, and the last born of all, Susa- 
no-wo, whose name the translator renders by ‘ the Impe- 
tuous Male,” was born from his nose. Between these three 
children their father divides the inheritance of the universe. 

At this point the story loses its unity. ‘The Moon-God 
isno more heard of, and the traditions concerning the Sun- 
Goddess and those concerning the “ Impetuous Male Deity” 
diverge in @ manner which is productive of inconsistencies 
in the remainder.of the mythology. The Sun-Goddess and 
the “Impetnous Male Dejty ” have a violent quarrel, aud 
aut last the latter breaks a hole in the roof of the hall in 
Heaven where jis sister is sitting at work with her celes- 
tial woaying-maidens, and through it lets fall ‘a heavenly 
piebald horse which he had flayed with a backward tlay- 
ing.” The consequences of this act were so disastrous that 
the Sun-Goddess withdrew for a season into a cave, from 
which the rest of the eight hundred myriad (according to 
the ‘* Chronicles” eighty myriad) deities with dificulty 
vlured ler. The ‘“Impetuous Male Deity ” was there- 
upon banished, and the Sun-Goddess remained mistress 
of the field. Yet, strange to say, she thenceforward re- 
tires into the background, and the most bulky section of 
the mythology consists of stories concerning the ‘ Im- 








_petuous Male Deity’? and his descendants, who are re- 


presented as the monarchs of Japan, and especially of the 
land of Idzumno. ‘Lhe “ Impetuous Male Deity” himself, 
whom his father had charged with the dominion of the 
sea, never assumes that rule, but first las a curiously 
told love adventure and an cncounter with an cight-forked 
serpent in Idzumo, and afterwards rcappears as the capii- 
cious and filthy deity of Ilades, who, however, seems to 
retain some power over the land of the living, as he in- 
vests lis descendant of the sixth generation with the 
sovereignty of Japan. - 

Of this latter personage a whole cycle of stories is told, 
all centering in Idzumo. We learn of his conversations 
with a hare aud with a mouse, of the prowess and clever- 
ness Which he displayed on the occasion of a visit to his 
aucestor in Jtades, which is in this cycle of traditions a 
much less mysterious place than the Hades visited by 
lvanagi, of his amorous adventures, of lis triumph over 
his cighty brethren, of luis reconciliation with lis jealous 





§4See p. line for the moditied seuse In which alone tue 
word “ deification ” is to be uscd in speabing of th; early Japanese 
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Empress, and of his numerous descendants, many of whom 
have names that are particularly difficult of comprehen- 
sion. We hear, too, in a tradition which ends in a point- 
less manner, of a microscopic deity who came across the 
sea to ask this monarch of Idzumo to shave the sovereignty 
with him. 

This last mentioned legend repeats itself in the sequel. 
The Sun-Goddess, who on her second appearance is con- 
stantly represented as acting in concert with the ‘‘ High 
August Producing Wondrous Deity,’—one of the abstrac- 
tions mentioned at the commencement of the ‘‘ Records,” — 
resolves to bestow the sovereignty of Japan on a child 
of whom it is doubtful whether he were hers, or that of her 
brother the ‘‘ Impetuous Male Deity.” ‘Three embassies 
are sent from Heaven to Idzumo to arrange matters, but it 
is only a fourth thatis successful. ‘The final ambassadors 
obtain the submission of the monarch or deity of Idzumo, 
who surrenders his sovereignty, and promises to serve the 
new dynasty (apparently in the under-world), if a palace 
or temple is built for him and he is appropriately wor- 
shipped. Thereupon the child of the deity whom the 
Sun-Goddess had originally wished to make sovereign of 
Japan, descends to earth,—not to Idzumo, be it mentioned, 
as the portion of the story immediately preceding would 
lead one to expect,—but to the peak of a mountain in the 
South-Western island of Kiushiu. 

Here follows a quaint tale accounting for the odd ap- 
pearance of tue béche-de-mer, and another to account for 
the shortness of the lives of mortals, after which we are 
told of the birth, under peculiar circumstances, of the 
heaven-descended deity’s three sons. ‘I'wo of these, 
Hoderi and Howori, whose names may be Englished as 
“‘Fire-Shine” and ‘ Fire-Subside,” are the heroes of a 
very curious legend, which includes an claborate account of 
& visit paid by the latter to the palace of the God of Ocean, 
and of a curse or spell which gained for him the victory 
over his elder brother, and enabled him to dwell peacefully 
in his palace at Takachiho for the space of five hundred 
and eighty years, the first statement resembling a date 
which the ‘‘ Records” contain. ‘This personage’s son 
married his own aunt, aud was the father of four children, 
one of whom “ treading on the crest of the waves, crossed 
over to the Eternal: Land,” while a second “ went into the 
sea-plain,” and the two others moved eastward, fighting with 
the chiefs of Kibi and Yamato, having adventures with gods, 
both with aud without tails, being assisted by a miraculous 
sword and a gigantic crow, and nauing the various places 
they passed through after incidents in their own carcer, as 
Susa-no-wo and other divine personages had done before 
them. One of these brothers was Kamu-Yamato-Ihare- 
Biko, who (the other having died before him) was first 
given the title of Zhifimu Tefiwau®> more than fourteen 
centuries after the date which in the ‘ Chronicles ” is as- 
signed to his decease. 

Ienceforth Yamato, which had scarcely been mentioned 
before, and the provinces surrounding it, become the ceutre 
of the story, and Idzumo again cmerges into importance. 
A very indecent love-tale forms a bridge, which unites the 
two fragments of the mythology ; and the ‘ Great Deity 
of Miwa,” who is identitied with the deposed monarch of 
Idzumo, appears on the scene. Indeed, during the rest of 
the story this ‘‘ Great Deity of Miwa,” and his colleague 
the “Small Angust Deity” (Sukuna-Mi-Kami5®), the 
deity Izasawake, three Water-Gods of Sumi, and the 
‘© Great Deity of Kadzuraki,” of whom there is so strik- 
ing ® mention in Sect. CLVIIL., form, with the Sun- 
Goddess and with a certain divine sword preserved at the 
temple of Isonokami in Yamato, the only objects of rever- 
ence specially named, the other gods and goddesses being 
no more heard of, ‘Ihis portion of the story 1s closed by 
an account of the troubles which inaugurated the reign of 
Zhifimu’s successor, Suwisei, aud then occurs a blank of 
(according to the accepted chronology) five hundred years, 
during which absolutely nothing 1s told us excepting dreary 
ecnealogies, the place where each sovereign dwelt and 
where le was buried, and the age to which he lived,—this 
after the minute details which had previously been given 
concerning the successive gods or monarchs down to 


Ieee ene ea rede eee ere 
53 Pronounced Jimmu Tenno. 
66 In Sect. AXVIL., where this deity is first mentioned, he is 
callod Sikuna-Bike-Va-no-Kami, the “Little Prince the Renowned 
Deity.” 
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Snwisei inclusive. It should likewise be noted that the made up his mind that such was preferable to what he would 
average age of the first seventeen monarchs (counting endure without an attempt to punish this persistent insulting 


_ awe , “as wad 3 | raillery. He had never been a participant in a fight of any 
ee ee . oe ee . . ee | sort ; but he had labored habitually at the heaviest work upon 
nearly ninety-six years 3 : ees his farm, and he had broken, unassisted, many a colt, horse and 


exactly a hundred and nine years if we follow , the; mule, of his famous Molly Sparks—the most willful and indocile 
“Chronicles,” for the two histories do not agree as to the! of dams. He had now the special disadvantage of having been 
ages of more than two out of the seventeen. The age of; upon his feet during several hours of tiresome exercises. 
several of them exceeds a hundred and twenty years. | “He'll try to ride you, Bill,” said Allen, hastily, ‘but you 

The above-mentioned lapse of an almost blank period of | keep him off. He can fling you, I expect ; but you can outlast 
five centuries brings us to the reign of the Emperor ‘him in licks. Don’t let him ride you. 

gs Us oper ta 

known to history by the name of Suzhiii, whose life | As tho colonel advanced, Mr. Bill 


; 6 eee at sans : | But, alas! Iam not an epic bard, nor even a Pindari¢, nor is 
of one hundred and sixty-eight years (one hundred and | ices ins clismt Tcan command to duly: celebrate this combat: 
twenty according to the “ Chronicles,”) 18 supposed to | 


: . coe (0 | Mv. Bowden, the village postmaster, was a person somewhat 
have immediately preceded the Christian era. In this | addicted to poetry (reading it, I mean), and he was heard to 


reign the former monarch of Idzumo or god of Miwa again | say several times Pe that it reminded him, he thought, 
appears aud produces a pestilence, of the manner of | more than any fight he had ever witnessed, of the famous one 
staying which Suzhliii is warned in a dream, while a| between Diomed and Mars on the plain of Troy.. But the 
curious but highly indecent episode tells us how a person | school-master, who was a Homeric scholar, ier eg to 
called Obo-tata-ne-ko. was known to be a son of the deity saree of Boas pop ar tee pone “ ”q preg Sey 
in question, and was therefore appointed high priest of his di late a arc eau aa te " 


; : med. Fora first fight, and that with an experienced antago- 
temple. In the ensuing reign an elaborate legend, involv- | nigt, Mr. Bill conducted himself with surprising dexterity in 


ing a varicty of circumstances as miraculous as any In the | the giving and evasion of blows, and when evasion was not 
earlier portion of the mythology, again centres in the | successful, with becoming fortitude. It was, however, a tire- 
necessity of pacifying the great god of Idzumo; and this, | some business. He showed that; and once, after putting in one 
with details of internecine strife in the Imperial family, of | of his best, when ho was altempting to withdraw himself from 
the sovereign’s amours, and of the importation of the the return, be bad the misfortuue to tread upou a corn-cob 
‘ance from the “ Eternal Land,” brings us to tho cycle that happened to be lying in his rear. ‘This turning beneath 
paecrere ; ri 8 J him, he lost his balauce, and the colonel rushing upon him, he 
of traditions of whom Yamato-Take, a son of the Emperor | ¢e}) to the ground upon his left side. 
Keikau, is the hero. This prince, after slaying one of his 


“T * said Mi kly. ‘“ Hadn't for that 
brothers in the privy, accomplishes the task of subduing neat y sell Biase anima. Ra pean ae aa 


both Western and astern Japan; and, notwithstanding | Unable to finish what he would have said, he raised his hands 
2 certain details which are unsavoury to the European taste, | on high, and clasped them in intense grief. Whispering to 
“his story, taken as a whole, is one of the most striking and| Allen a few words, he took ont his handkerchief and 
attractive in the book. He performs marvels of valour, | covered his eyes for several moments. 
disguises himsclf as @ woman in order to slay the brigands, ; 5, Bill,’ sane eae rye pelt on apts as you na 
is the possessor of a magic sword and fire-striker, has a sa id Moo Dadhy Meee: Up, Bet HOP Jon Pane: care. 2 ero 
devoted wife who stills the fury of the waves by sitting down TI M - Bill William eoeiliceamtne: UhOKER! GEGAtEAL 
upon their surface, has encounters with a decr and with a| ea field. ; ies sede 40] pon bik : ta a bake 
boar who are really gods in disguise, and finally dies on | iresistuble. But for Mr. Bowden’sincertitude as to the im- 
his way back Westward before he can reach his home in 


personation of those combatants of the heroic age, he might 
Yamato. His death is followed by a highly mythological | have compared these words of Miles to those of Pallas, when 
account of the laying to rest of the white bird into which “ Raged Tydides, boundless in his ire : 
he ended by being transformed. ‘ Pallas commands, and Pallas lend thee force.’ ” 
The next reign is a blank, and the next after that trans- | As it was, Mr. Bill pronounced the names ‘Rom and Reme”’ 
ports us without a word of warning to quite another scene. 


once, and then he gave agroan that sounded less a groan 
The sovereign’s home is now in Kiushiu, and four of the | thau aroar. And then, in spite of the superincumbent weight, 
cods, through the medium of the sovereign’s wife, who is 


he suddenly reached his arm around the colonel’s neck, and 
known to history as the Empress Zhifigou*’, reveal the | 


drew his head to the ground. 
existence of the land of Korea, of which, however, this is 


It was said of Miles Bunkly by people of veracity, and those 
oe Ont sree » ho had bin | st intimately, 
trot the first iuention. The Emperor disbelieves the divine ehownad Boewn Uruvionges’ aud West AMMmate yee Cue ee 
message, and is punished by death for his ineredulity. 


the only occasion during life whereon he was known to have 
But the Empress, after a special consultation between her 


shouted. ‘hen, with the mildness yet the solemnity of an ex- 

perienced good man whose admonitions thereto have gone un- 
prime minister and the gods, and the performance of 
various religious ceremonies, marshals ler fleet, and, with 


heeded, he remarked to the colonel, as the latter's body was 
slowly but inevitably following bis head beneath Mr. Bill, like 

the assistance of the fishes both great and small, and of a 

miraculous wave, reaches Shiragi®’ (onc of the ancient 


the stag in the anaconda’s mouth, “ You see how it is, Mose ; 
Ltold you, if you didn’t mind, you’d ketch the molloncholy 

divisions of Korea), and subdues it. She then returns to 

Japan, the legend ending with a curiously naive tale of 


yourself some day.” 
how she sat a-fishing one-day on a shoal in the river Wo- 


The colonel, apparently concluding that the time had come, 
said, as distinctly as he could, “Stop it, Bill; I give it up.” 

eaha, in Kiushiu, with threads picked out of her skirt for 

lines. 
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“Let him up, Bill,” said Allen ; “ you got his word.” 

“No, sir, not till he’s apologized. He's jest acknowledged 
hisself whipped ; he hain't apologized.” 

“I’m sorry, Bill, for havin’ hurted your feelins and your 
wife's,” said the colonel. 

“So fur so good,” answered Mr. Bill, leisurely stretching him- 
self at ease on his foe, as if ho would repose after his fatigue— 
“go fur so good; but what about Romerlus Williams and 
Remerlus Williams?” He never called the full names of his 
boys except on impressive occasions. 

“Come, Bill,” said Allen, taking him by the arm, “ enough’'s 
enough.” 


Mr. Bill rose with the reluctant air of a man roused from a 
luxurious couch whereon he had been indulging, though not to 
the full, in sweet sleep and sweeter dreams. The colonel arose, 
and, unpitied of all, slunk limping away. Miles Bunkly, the 
tears in his eyes, Jaid his hands on Mr. Bill’s shoulders, and 
said : ; 

“T knowed it were obleeged to.be in you, William, ef it could 
be fotch out; and my respects of a certain person was that, 
that I knowed she'd fetch it out in time. It’s done fotch out, 
and from tis time forrards you and yourn may go ‘long your 
way gayly down the hill o' life, and all I got to say to you and 
them, William, is, Go it! And now go wash your face aud 
hands, and go ‘long home to happiness and bliss, I don't say 
you never deserved 'om before, but Ido say you deserves ‘em 
now. 


(To be continued.) 
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KING WILLIAM AND HIS ARMIES. 
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[Continued from the 15th instant. ] 
x; 


Whoever has not scen a combat between two poworful, 
irale men, with no weapons othor than those supplied by nn- 
ture, has missed the sight, though he may uot regret it, of a 
thrilling scene. The blows, the grapplings, the struggles of 
every kind, are as if each combatant had staked every dear 
thing upon the result, and set in to save it or die. The advan- 
tages on this eceasion. except the right, were with the colonel. 
Valler by an inch, though perhaps not heavier, agile, practised, 
and in the full maturity of his physical powers, he had, besid-s, 
a contempt for his adversary, and expected to prevail speedily. 
Mr. Bill himself rather counted upon this result; but ho lad 
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** Pronounced Jing, 
°° Or a. 
6° Pronounced Gjin. 
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he said, “ This here steer here is name Mierlus.” Then walk- 
ing slowly down around the cart and up to the other, he laid 
his hand upon his head, saying, “‘T'his here steer here is name 
Bunkerlus.” Then he took his boys, lifted them into the cart, 
contemplated all with a satisfaction that had no bottom to if, 
then waved his hand in preparation for a harangue that few 
other things could have prevented than that which immediately 
transpired. Miles Buukly himself appeared at the gate, and 
walked in, his face wreatbed in melancholy smiles. 

“Why, Miles, you blessed everlastin’ old fellow !” exclaimed 
Mr. Bill. 

‘They were people too honest and plain to feel any embarrass- 
ment. ‘he generous donor at once took the cart lines into his 
hands, and led the procession several times about the yard and 
the lot, as innocent and in many respects as much a child as 
those on whom he had bestowed his gift. The ardour of Mr. 
Bill could not be subdued as he looked upon the scene. Tears 
like those in his wife’s eyes came into his own, and he said, 
softly, to her and to Allen: 

“T never spected to live to see sich a skene or sich a ewent. 
Thav they goes, Romerlus Williams, and Remerlns Williams, 
and Mierlus—ahem !—Williams, and Bunkerlus Williams, and 
Miles Bunkly hisself, and the keart and all; and I'llchannelge, 
I don’t say this county, but this whole State o’ Georgie, to 
pejuce a skene and pejuce a ewent as lovely as the present 
skene and the present ewent on this lovely mawnin’ like. It 
do look like, Allen—it do look like the families is uniten and 
jinded together.” Mr. Bill's throat choked up with just enough 
space left to allow of breathing, but of not another word. 

“ Allen,” said Miles, when, the visit being over, they were 
on their way home, “ think of William a-coup in’ of my name 
along with them lovely boys: Well, Allen, I never expects to 
git inlirely over my molloncholy, but I tell you, Allen, I were 


never as nigh of bein’ of riconciled to it."—Harper's Monthly. 


























































“My !” said Mr. Bill, when he had washed, and was feoling 
the knots and bruises on his face, aud trying to open his eyes— 
“my! but ain't it tiresome? I rather maul rails all day ‘ithout 
my dinver, or Dpreak tio o’ old Molly's colts, mules at that, than 
to have to go through sich as that agin. ‘Lhanky, Miles, and 
come and sce a fellow.” Te bade all adien, and went on home, 
where something in the bosom of his family awaited him that 
is worth relating. ‘Ihe news having preceded him, bis wife, a 
pious woman, was & little troubled in her mind at first for hav- 
ing given to her husband the spur to a feeling that was not 
entirely consistent with duty ; yet when they had told her the 
whole story, she rose, laid aside her work, went to her chest, 
get out her very best frock, and every thread of her children’s 
Sunday clothes, including many @ ribbon that had survived its 
ancient use, and arrayed herself and them to greet the hero 
upon his return. The whinney of old Molly at the foot of the 
lano, and the answer of the colt in the lot, announced the 
joyous moment. Dismounting ut his gate, Mr. Bill would fain 
have indulged his eyes with that goodly sight; but one of them 
was entirely and the other partially closed. He became aware 
of the rushing into his arms of a person of about the size of 
his wife, and justly guessed to be her, and the cries of two chil- 
dren which he rather thought were familiar to his ears. For 
the boys, when they saw thoir father all battered and bruised, 
set up a yelling, and retreated. 

“You Rom! you Reme !” cried the indignant mother, laugh- 
ing tho while, “if you don't stop that crying and making out 
like you don't know your father, I'l skin you both alive! 
Gome back here, and if you as much as whimper, I'll pull off 
them ribbons, strip you to your shirts, and put you to bed with- 
out a mouthful for your supper !” 

. They came back, did those boys. 

“Look at him, sirs. Don’t tell me you don’t know him. 
Who is it?” 

“Pappy,” said Rom, on a venture, followed by Reme. 

‘And ain't he the grandest man that’s a-living ?” 

“ Bth’m,” said Rom. 

“Bth'm,” said Reme. 

“ Now git behind thar, and le’s all march in.” 

“And we did march in,” said Mr. Bill, afterward-—“ me, and 
Gar'line, and Rom, and Reme ; and as we was a-marchin’ along, 
1 felt—blamed if I didn't—like King William at the head of 
his armies.” 

Miles Bunkly had become too fond of his “ molloncholy ” to 
Jet it depart entirely ; butits severest pains subsided in spite of 
him, now that the rival who had been preferred to him had 
justified the preference. 

“My respects of William Williams,” he would often say, “ is 
that, that it riconcile me and do my molloncholy good that he's 
the husband and the protector, as it were, of—well, ef I should 
name the name, it would be Car'line Thigpen that were.” 

For some weeks immediately following the day of the fight 
he had been observed, from. time to time, in the intervals of 
other business, engaged with a work seeming to require much 
painstaking, the result of which will immediately appear. One 
morning Mr. Bill, standing in his door, called to his wife: 

«Come here, Car'line, quick! Who and what cau them be 
yonder a-coin’ up to the gate? Somebody, ’pears like, a-leadin’ 
of a par o’ dogs hitched toa little waggin.” 

Mrs. Williams, looking intently at the comers, cried : 

“It's brother, leading of a par o’ calves yoked to a little 
cart.” 

She was right. 

“ Good gracious, brothor—”" 

But Allen paid not the slightest attention to his siter, nots 
even saying good-morning. 

“Here, Rom; here Reme” (his business being with them), 
‘here's a prosent for you from Miles Bunkly ; and he in par- 
ticklar charged me to tell you, and which of you weren’t old 
enough yit to have seuse enough, ’twouldn’t be long before you 
wonld be to understan’ sich langwidges, that his respects of 
your father was that, that he sent you the follerin’ keart and 
steers, and which he made the keart with his own hands, the 
paintin’ and all, and likewise broke the steers, and which they’re 
jest six month old to-day, and which you moutn't belicve it, 
but they are twin calves, them steers is, of his old cuw Speckle- 
face, and whicu he say is the best aud walliblest cow he ever 
possessioned, and which them was the very words he said.” 

Then turning (o his sister and brother-in-law, he said, “ Maw- 
nin’, sister Car'line : mawnin’, Bill.” 

Mr. Bille red with laughter ; Mrs. Bill shed tears in silence, 
both in their abounding gratitude. 

And twins at that!” said Mr. Bill, © jes’ like Rom and 
Reme!” An idea struck Lim as with the suddenness of in- 
spiration. 

“si Allen,” he asked, vaguely, “does you know the names 0” 
them steers?” 

pet No, Bill; Miles didn’ t-—" 

ee? Makes no odds ef he did. J names them steers; and you 
seo they re adzactiy alike, exceptin that that one in the lead 
pot the roundest—a leetle the roundest—blazo in the forrard.” 
Going slowly to the latter, and laying bis hand upon his head, 
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Tho Champion, 14, screw corvette, Captain William 
Leckie Hawilion Browne (acting), arrived here in the after- 
noon of the 15th inst. from Honolulu, and has been about a 
month on the passage, which was made under canvas until 
the last few days, when steam was got up. The Champion 
was first commissioned for this station, but, ealliug at 
Plymouth on ber way down Channel from Sheerness, was 
ordered to the West Const of Africa, when, after remain- 
ing there about four months and settling some tronble with 
the Const tribes, she was despatched to the Pacific Station, 
and remained there until recently ordered to join the 
squadron under command of Admiral Willes. OF the eight 
corvettes forming the “C” class, the Champion makes the 
fourth in commission in these waters. These vessels are 
almost precisely similar in construction, displacement, and 
steam-power, but the Champion appears to be rather loftily 
masted as compared with the others recently in port here, 
and has in fact 12 feet more. Just before leaving Honolulu 
the late Captain, George Robert Hope, was killed by a fall 
from a horse. It appenrs that on the 12th ult., Captain 
[ope was just starting to ride ont to the race course, when 
he was thrown from his horse and fatally injured. ‘The 
horse he had engaged for this occasion was not an ill- 
tempered or vicious animal. Captain Lope mounted in 
the stable yard, and, dropping the reins on his horse’s neck, 
proceeded to put on his gloves; gathering up the reins he 
unfortuvately pulled sharply, causing the horse to rear and 
fall over, just on the strip of stone flagging between the 
stable yard and the street. Captain Hope was taken into 
Dodd’s barness-room, and Drs. Brodie nud Rodgers, and 
Dr. Duke (of the Champion), were quickly in attendance. 
About one o’clock the sufferer was removed to the hospital, 
whore he was received by Dr. ‘Lroussean. Io spite of 
everything that could be done, the unfortunate gentle- 
man never recovered conscionsness and died at 7.30 p.m. 
Dr. R. McKibbin aud Dr. Duke were preseut at the time of 
his death. The First Lieutenant of the ship, H.B.M.’s 
Commissioner and Consul General, and the Acting Vice- 
Consui, wore with the Captain the whole of the afternoon, 


Captain Hope was only 41 years of age, aud was born 
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January 23, 1841, He was connected with the (amily of 


Lord Hope of Hopetown, and the seat of his brauch of the 
family is at Luffuess, Scotland. He had had an exception- 
ally fortunate earcer. Kutering the Navy in March ’54, 
and serving shortly after in the Black Sea as Signal Mid- 
shipman under Admiral Lord Lyous, uncle of Admiral 
Lyons now Commander-in-Chief of the British Squadron 
in the Pacific, he became a snb-Lieutenaut in March ’6O, 
Lieutenant in Mareh ’61, Commander, October ’68, and 
Captain, September ’76. While in command of the Falcon, 


in 1864, he distinguished himself in severnl attacks on the 
rebel native works on the Waihi River, New Zealand. For 


this he was specinlly mentioned in dispatches and received 
the New Zealand medal. 
# = * 

The funeral of the late Captnin Hope took place two 
days after the uccident, and was a most imposing ceremony. 
The procession formed at the Queen's Hospital shortly 
before five o’clock, in the following order :—The Royal 


Hawaiian Band—The Royal Hawaiian Guards—Escort of 


90 sailors and non-commissioned officers, under command 


of Lieutenant Kirby.—The coffin, carriod upon a gun- 


carriage, and drawn by sailors, and accompanied by the 
pall-bearers—Ollicers of the Ship—Party of Marines as 
mourners—Party of Sailors as mourners—Officers of the 
Ship—Hon. A. S. Cleghorn aud Governor Dominis—Other 
mourners on foot—Curriages (43 in number) containing 
members of the Legislature and the general public. At 
the grave, which is on the upper side of the Nunanu 
Valley Cemetery, the funeral cortége was nwaited by tho 
Officiating clergy, the Rev. J. Blackburn, B.A., Rev. 
Alexander Mackintosh, and the Rev. W. J. Wilbey (cha- 
plain of the ship), and by a large number of ladies aud 
gentlemen, anxious to pay a last tribute of respect to 
one who, though so lately become known to them, they 
had learned to esteem so highly. Amongst those were 
Her Majesty Queen Dowager Emma ; Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Lilinokalani; their Excellancios His 
Majesty's Ministers, the Hon. W. M. Gibson, the Hon. S. 
R. Kaai, the Hon. John E. Bash, the Hon. Edward Pres- 
ton, Mrs. J. Hay Wodehouse, and almost all tho ladies 
who so lately enjoyed the unaffected hospitality of Captain 
Hope, and among whom there was senrcely n dry eye 
during the readiug of the affecting service which the Chureh 
of England has appoiuted for these solemn occasions. Ou 
the coffin Iny the decensed officer’s hat and sword, and 
innumerable wreaths nnd crosses of flowers. When the 
flag that covered it had been removed, the flowers were 
returned to their place on the coffin, and the latter was 
enclosed in a shell before being lowered to its resting place. 
Whilst these arrangements were being completed, the band 
played a solemn requiem. The burial service was rend hy 
the three clergymen in turns, the Rev. W. J. Wilbey taking 
-the concluding portion. After its close, the escort fired threo 
volleys in the air, and tho large assemblage slow! y dispersed, 
the military and sailors and marines marching back to 
town in company. The grave is close to that of Captain 
Meachem, of H.B.M.S. Vixen. 


ok * 

A Honolulu contemporary, writing on the 14th ult, in 
reference to the late Captain Hope, says :— Death is at all 
times sad and terrible, it is more especinlly so when the 
contrast 18 so strong as it was on Monday last, When a 
man falls in the execution of his duty, death is awe-inspiring 
indeed, but when a gentleman has just mounted his horse 


for a day’s enjoyment, it seems so out of the filness.of 
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jesty the King visited the ship. 


things, so completely to jar, that it strikes a community 
ns very, very, sad indeed. Captain Hope, whose death it 
is onr melancholy duty to chronicle, was a gallant officer, 
who had scrved his country in many climes. His pros- 
pects were exceptionally bright. He belouged to a good 
old Scotch fnnily, members of which have done gallant 
service in every part of the world. He had attained high 
rank in his profession at very early age. He wns im- 
meusely popular both with his officers and his men, and 
he had before hima enroer which would, in the ordinary 
course of hnman events, have been crowned with honours. 
All, no matter cf what nationality, must unite in mourning 
that such a life should be thus suddenly cut off. And we 
feel as we write these words, that such is the feeling among 
our citizens here. No better epitaph, uo more heart-stirring 
and heartfelt words can express this feeling than those of 
the old Latin poet, words that have been used before in 
reference to Mr. Douglas, who fell a victim to science, 
years ago, in these Islands : 
‘‘ Sunt lachryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

We would wish the officers aud company of H.B.M.S. 
Champion, to feel that what is written here is not the 
opinion of only Euglishmen, but it is feeling of Hawaiians, 
Americans, Germans, French, and the many nationalities 
that form our community, 


*% 
* * 


Daring the stay of the Champion at Honoluln His Ma- 
The yards were manned 
aud a royal salute was fired—On the 18th ult. His x- 
cellency Governor Domiuis went on board at an early 
hour to offer on behalf of his Majesty every facility to 
carry out the funeral ceromonies of the Inte Captain Hope. 
This act of courtesy on the part of the Governor was duly 
appreciated. 


* 
* * 


We notice by Honolulu papers that cricket matches 
between the local club and ane eleven from the Champion 
took place during the vessel’s visit (o Hawaii, and in the 
return match, which was won by the club by five runs, 
Captain W. H. L. Browne contributed the good seore of 
84, not out. If a match can be arranged between the 
Yokohama Club and the Champions, we hope that they will 
be more fortunate as to weather than was the team of the 
Fleet. 





On the 14th instant, 82 new cases of cholera,-iu which 11 
proved fatal, were reported in ‘Tokiyo and some of the 
adjacent rural divisions. Up to that date there occurred 
1,010 cases, of which 637 termiuated fatally. 





The Choya Shimbun asserts that, since the first establish- 
ment of the Engineering College (Kobu Dai-Gakko) in 
1874, about 320 students have graduated there; but that 
no remarkable improvement lias as yet been attained in the 
industrial pursuits of the country, 





It is said that the new man-of-war Tenrin Kan, now 
under construction at the Yokosuka Dockyard, will be 
lnunched in September noxt, and despatched to Korea in 
November to take the place of the Jwaski Kan now on that 
station. 

According to the Toyo Shimpo, on the afternoon of the 
14th instant, General Oyama, Minister of War, Lientenant- 
General Ozawa, and some other distinguished military 
officers, visited the French man-of-war La Victoriense now 
in harbour. | 
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Service, no matter of how high a class, at the Court of 
Peking, is the severest discipline. The very highest officers 
of State have to attend the Palnce for the Emperor's levée 
at three o’clock in the morning, with very few off days all 
the year round. And their faithful and wearisome servitude 
rarely, if ever, meets with the much-prized reward of 
gratitude. On the contrary, as the N.-C. Daily News 
puts it, the eaprice which dictated the different fortunes of 
Pharaoh’s chief butler and chief baker still plays a part iu 
the affairs of Chinese mandarins. ‘Two high officials have 
lately been imploring the ‘Throne for leave to retire. One 
is an old offender. The Reseript says he is always doing 
this, on one pretext or another; and adds that it is ensy to 
see that were the Emperor to insist on his remaining, there 
would be no chance of his displaying zeal in the public 
service. His wish is therefore granted at Just ; but he is 
handed over to the Board of Punishments, being evidently 
regarded as incorrigibly lazy. ‘Che other applicant is an old 
geutleman of eighty ; his health has heen much impaired, 
he says, by grief at the death of the Eastern Empress, and 
his nuxiety at the long illuess of the Empress Regent. He 
is granted one month to recruit, aud not permitted to resign. 
The fate of the former malcontent is probably the prefer- 
nble. 
servants. One can hardly wonder that, failing to secure 
sentimental rewards, they should compensate themselves 
with all tho material pecuniary gains they enn derive, by 
whatever means accumulated, from their offices. 


The Emperor is often a hard master to his old 





We (Foochow Herald) \ave received information of a 
inost serious uffray having occurred a few days ago at 
Kwang ‘Tow between the native soldiery—which musters 
about five hundred strong —and the native population, 
which is estimated at between three and four thousand. 
Our Chinese informant is rather vague, and certainly uot 
very explicit, regarding the casus belli; but whatever the 
occasion, the fray became so serious as to occasion the chief 
Mandarin to regard diserctiot as the better part of valour, 
and to take temporary shelter in Loochow. During the 
riot, nbont six of the inhabitants were killed, whilst the 
number wounded was very considerable. 





According to the Fiji Shimpo, the drafts of the revised 
treaty having already been completed, the Emperor 
attended the Cabinet on the morning of the 13th in- 
sinnt nnd examined them, together with the minutes of 
the former meeting, presented by the Ministers of State 
and Privy Councillors. A discussiou then took place in 
the presence of his Majesty, which lasted from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Messrs. Uyeno and Shioda, ex-Vice-Minister aud 
Assistant Vice-Minister respectively, were present during 
the debate, which was conducted with closed doors, and 
even the secretaries, except those cugaged on thie treaty 
business, were Not allowed to enter. 


A licensed fire-nrms dealer, by namo Inami, at Sakai, in 
order to supply the orders which he las received from some 
Koreans, has applied to the Osaka Arsenal for two thou- 
saud stand of Enfield rifles. 


According to an official telegram, Mr. Ozaki Saburo, 
assistant member of the Council of State, who was recently 
despatched to Korea on a special mission, arrived at Pusan 
on the 13th instant. 


The Hochi Shimbun asserts that, with regard to the 
treaty coucluded Letween Korea and the United States, 
there are many opinions expressed on the subject ky Ameri- 
caus, suing insisting that they have beon cntrapped by’ the 
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intrigue of Li Hung-chang of Chinn. 
U.S. Minister at ‘Tokiyo, is, adds the paper, said to have 


ex pressed resrek Chial this treaty was uot made through 








of Amerien. 
the end of next mouth, 


[July 22, 1889. 
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Mr. Bingham, the 
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the medium of Japan, 


The Sanitary Burcau of the Tome Department has pub- 


lished the following statistics of chele a eases and deaths 
in Tokiyo Fu for the period commencing from the 30th of 
May last, on which date this disease first appeared in the 
capital, up to the P3th instant, inclusive :— 


URBAN DIVISION, Porvuirtion,  CAsks. DEATHS, 
Kojimachi ki cescceeeeeeeeeeees 43.066 34 16 
Kanda cg. . Sethvaawaeaneesss Lez Ww 13 
NTOnDASNE-G4.° - Re assarveseyerces S206 13s G7 
Kivyolashi —,,  ccccscsesseeseees $8.27 117 &3 
Shiba ca «, Kapeenditekoewadine a ee | 182 19 
Azabu Sic. aneurin aornat ss Skis 15 1 
Akasaka site bees tee AS aunam Sr Ea + 3 
Yotsuya iy wadtentaaews ehige pay Bea 1] 1 
Ushigome ,, S 3130s 12 3 
KOBRIRAWA,.¢. wcsssesicresacsees BRAILES 15 13 
Jlongo sgh Subnet ates ches 4N.218 26 16 
Shituya wa . Miunabhaaenawanee’s DS,USS G3 tt 
Aankusa ij Bivsedewiwescaeeee 95,162 ° G7 42 
Honjo am . -ighideynuniiuscenensh 66.760 os ot 
FUKAGAWR. 4 0 ses ceesasatsoans ol Td Go 38 

RCRAL DIVISION, 

Yebara GORE. Sache 73.045 29 ra 
Higashi-Tama So. “hagter 16,879 1 l 
Minami-Toyoshima ,, —...... 21.471 1+ 4) 
Kita-Toyoshima ‘ G4,800 17 lt 
Minami- Adachi meee 35.016 1) Hf) 
Minami-Katsushika ,, 0 ..... 0, S44 ns 17 
Tohi AWA PFIGON ssseacdsvicien: unknown 113 is 

TOtAL Niseacstchedeactanss 1,098 G64 


Mr. Terashima Muneuori, President of the Senate (Genro 


In) was appointed, on the 13th instant, Envoy Iextiaordi- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 


Tt is said that he will leave for his post about 


An official telegram has been reecived annonneins that 


in consequence of the heavy rainfall on the 21st ultimo, the 
Chitose river in Nagasaki Kon overflowed the next day 3 
and many districts and villages along ifs course were covered 


with wnter. Sueh on extensive flood has never been 


kuown in recent years; but fortunately it commenced to 
diminish in volume on the 27th. 


Tho Keizai Zasshi says that the Sato Kwaisha (Ware- 


housing Company), which the Ki-ito Ni-adzukari-jo at 
Yokohama has determined to establish, is to be instituted 
by a combination of ‘Tukiyo and Yokohama merchants, aud 


that people at Osaka are also making an effort to further 
its establishment. 





Hitherto the commercial relations between Japan and _ 
Austrin have uot been, says the Hochr Shimbun, of an 


extensive nature, being only of about thirty thousand yen 


iu value (? per annum). Notwithstanding this, for reasons 
best known to the Governwent, Mr. Uyeno Kagenori (ex- 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs), has lately heen appointed 
Minister to the Court of Vicuna, and he will shortly proceed 
to his post. 





Tho Yomiuri Shimbun, referring to the appointment of 
Mr. Motono, as Deputy Advoeate-General, and the com- 
ments mado by the foreign Press of Yokohama, says 
it is now stated to have been privately determined by tho 
Government that henceforth no officials but those of the 
Judicial Department and Board of the Metropolitan Police, 
and lawyers nud law students, shall be appointed Judyes 


and Deputy Advocates-General. 





It is stated that in the evening of the 14th instant Mr, 
Okuma, ex-Privy Councillor, entertainod the German 
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Minister and some other distinguished foreigners at his|to Mino, where he will dispose of them for the benefit of 


private residence. 





Daring June last, the arrivals and sales of saké in 
Tokiyo were as follows :-— 


Arrivals :— 








From Kamigata ............00ce eo . casks 39,970 
yy Chingokut ........eeeee savabweres » 11,658 
21,628 

Balance, on hand on the Ist of June. 50,736 
102,364 

Sales :— 

Kamigaia produce ...... oT Te 51,996 
Chugoku ..,.ccccsccesercccsesccscsscvcscocscvool fylad 
69,133 


a ae 


Balance, unsold COCO eee eee ee nad On eeesesoces .83,231 


The Forestry School (Sanrin Gakko) of the Agricultural 
and Commercinl Department having been recantly com- 
pleted, will probably be opened in September next. 


The Danish Steamer Store Nordiske loft on ‘Tuesday nfter- 
noon for Awomori Bay, having tuken on board 41 miles of 
cable intended to be lInid between Hakodate and Yesso. 
This steamer was built for the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company, and is of course fitted with every possible con- 
trivance for safely and speedily receiving cable on board, 
paying out when necessary at the rate of six miles per 
hour; every machine over which the cuble passes is fitted 
with a patent register showing the exact quantity that has 
been received or laid. The Store Nordiske on Saturday 
and Sunday nights was lit up at the forward end, where 
work was going on, with tho electric light, which seemed 
to have an exhilurating effect on the men employed, making 
them work with more will than is generally displayed by 
the average coolie, thus renderiug the task of over-looking 
them, if not a labor of love, certainly much lighter than it 
would have been had oil Iamps been the only moans of 
illumination. From outside the fore end of the vessel ap- 
peared like a brilliant fuiry scene, such ns one sees on the 
stage in miniature sometimes, but sellom in every-day life. 
When such results nre to be obtained from the electric 
light, at a cost but little, if any, exceeding that of gas, the 
sooner Yokohama is 8o illuminated the better: the police 
staff may then be discounted by one half, for night prowlers 
of whatever profession will with such a light find their 
occupation gone,” and must turn their attention to honester 
means of getting a living. 





Native papers speak of the departare of foreign mission- 
aries from Kobe and Tokivo for Gensanshin in Korea. The 
atntements nre probably mere guess-work. As vaticinatious 
thoy are likely enough of fulfilment ; but the ports of Koren 
will not be open to missionaries or traders at an earlier 
dato than that which shall witness the ratification of the 
occidental treaties with the Government. of the long- 
forbidden Jand. 





The radical ‘Tosa organ Kochi Shimbun las been per- 
manently closed by order of the Government.—Vice- 
Admiral Nirei is mentioned as probable President of the 
new Shipping Company, whose head offices will be at 
Tokiyo, with branches in Hokkaido, and the most important 
ports of the Empire.x—A native Christian, named Yegi, 
living in the province of ‘Enjima, is said to have raised a 
considorable subscription among people professing his own 
faith in Osaka and Hiyogo. ‘The proceeds be has taken 


Google 


| places of interest both within and without the city. 


Aibara, Mr, Ltagaki’s assailant, now in Giftt prison. 





A severe earthquake is reported to have occurred on the 
3rd instant at Sasayama, on the boundary of the provinces 
of Tyo and ‘Tosa, ‘The shocks are said to have been inter- 
mittent during a period of three hours, Several houses 
were shuken to the ground, and two hot springs were 
suddenly developed. 





Tho Choya Shimbun says that, owing to the inereaso in 
local taxation year after year, the price of ground in ‘lukiyo 
has of late so much depreciated that in some casos it is 
lower from thirty to fifty por cent than at the snine time last 
year; mauvy people even inclining to purchase public Louds 
nt the sacrifice of their laud. 


The match between the Yokolama Cricket Club and 
H.M.S. Champion aud Tokiyo was played on Wednesday 
afternoon and resulted ina drawn game, inasmuch as a quarter 
to seven, the time for drawing tho wickets, arrived before 
the visitors had completed their innings. Indecd, it seemed, 
up to nearly six o'clock, that the home team meant to keep 
the willow in their own hands duriug the whole of the 
afternoon. As it was they went to the field with only 
about half an hour’s work before them, after having put 
together the fine score of 220, and given their opponents 
some magnificent leather-hunting. Dodds in the early 
part of the game coutributed 39. Duff, who carried 
his bat out after playing through the game, compiled 37 
with pretty and skilful play. Stephens, who made the 
finest hit of the day, a straight drive over the bowler’s 
head wud far out of the ground, slogged togethor 
avapid 24, By the way, the ball was not found, until at 
any rate another had been substituted for it. The other 
double figures were :—Mollison $5, accumulated in this 
favorite player's usual brilliant style: Wheeler 22; and 
Thomson 27. ‘The fielding of the visitors was rather 
loose, owing no doubt to want of practice ; and their bowl- 
iug, as may be judged by the scores, though fairly swift, was 
fur from effective. ‘The prettiest ball of the day was one of 
Niblett’s (Champion) which hopped in to Stephens’ wicket 
to that doughty smiter’s great chagrin and astonishment. 
Captain Browne's wicket-keeping is of high-class. Tor 
the Champion and others Carroll made 16 in twos and ones 
before his wicket fell to ‘Thomson, who also bowled Play- 
fair for 1 and Niblett for a duck’s egg, Stevens had 
made 5 and Warrender 1 when time was called, We trust 
to see a full day’s game between the same teams. 





A fire broke out on Thursday morning between three and 
four, at No. 150, Bluff, the residence of Mr. P. Bohn. So 


sudden was it that this gentleman only escaped being burned 


aliveby leaping from the verandah, in doing which he 
Mrs. Bohm and the 
family were fortunately in the country. The house and all 
ity contents were totally destroyed. 


gustnined some severe contusions. 


The Loochoan Iimbassy, consisting of some dozen of the 
natives of those islands, paid their annual visit to [Foo- 
chow recently, visiling, as is their usual custom, the chicf 
The 
payment of tribute by the. Loochoos to the Chinese Go- 
vernment is a most formal, and certainly peculiar proceca- 
ing. Upon arriving at Sharp Peak they disposzess their 
vessels of mast, rigving, sails, &e., and appear before the 
Chinese authorities in a state of utter poverty. 
apparently relinquished, with due submission, not only all 
their worldly possessions, but also their means of procuring 
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n livelihood by trading, they receive in return handsome 
pecuniary assistance; the Chinese also supplying their 
small craft with new masts, snils, gear, &c., requisite for a 
speedy return to their native country. ‘The peculiar cast 
of countenance, the carefully trimmed hair, ncatness in at- 
tire, nud apparent clenuliness, contrast very favourably 
with the same class of Chinese society ; whilst: for general 
honesty, unselfishness, and real generosity, they are not 
excelled, even if equalled, by any nation in the world.— 


Foochow Herald. 





Tt should be interesting tothe ‘Tokiyo ‘Cramway Com- 
pany to learn that an experiment has been tried by the 
South London Tramway Company, by which it is proposed 
to illuminate the cars by means of gas, instend of oil 
lamps, as at present. ‘To a small box or holder, placed 
under the sent at one end of the car, aud by means of two 
small pipes ruuning along the outside, the experiment 
proved successful. ‘The Japanese company might, perhaps 
advantageously, procure a model of the apparatus through 
their London Agenis. 


The Toyo Shimpo says that, after indefatigable re- 
senrches extending over many years, a man by tho name of 
Kumamoto, aud two others, have lately discovered that the 
Boshiu Sea produces a coral of fine quality ; that they have 
obtniued sixteen large pieces of the valuable product near 
the village of Nemoto of that province ; and in consequence 
of this discovery they have applicd to the local authorities 
for tho privilege of working the locality mentioned for 
twenty years. 
according to an 


Another vernacular paper states that, 
official report, during last year the 
total quantity obtained of pink, red, and white corals in the 
Tosa sen, was 40 kwamme (24 piculs) valued at yon 20,000. 





It is stated that a sum of 450,000 silver yen, which 
had been turned out of the Osakn Mint from sycee, in com- 
pliance with orders received from the Peking Govern- 
ment, was exported direct to China by the mail of the 
16th instant, 


It has been notified by the Minister of Home Affairs, on 
bebalf of the Minister of Agriculture und Commerce, that 
the site of the proposed Water-Produce Exhibition (Sai- 
san Hakuran-Kwat), to be opened in the 16th year of 
Meiji (1883), will be in the Uyeuo Public Gardens. 





It is officially announced that during ten days, commeuc- 
ing on the 20th instant, a sum of yen 5,720,698 of paper 
money will be destroyed by fire in public on the premises 
of the Government Printing Office. 





A native paper asserts that a public library, similar to 
the Bun-ko at Asakusa, ‘Tokiyo, will shortly be established 
in every Fu and Ken throughout the Empire.—Of late the 
works in the ‘Takashima Collieries have been carried on 
with increased prosperity, ‘There are now engaged Up- 
wards of 8,500 artizans and workmen, 60 officers, and 9 
foreigners, and the daily outturn is about 800 tons.—'The 
sum required for the railway between Nagahama, Omi, 
and Sekigahara, Mino, is estimated nt 600,000 yen.—As 
we before mentioned, Mr, Fujita Denzaburo, and some 
other Osaka gentlemen, propose laying a» small and con- 
venient railway from their city to Sakai. Some energetic 
people at Sendai also intend constructing a similar line be- 
tween Fukushima and the port of Nobiru. 





It was slated some time since that the Government had 
determined to graut a subsidy of ton thousand yen annually 


and that several bankers and wealthy merchants in the 
capital, had, on their part, offered subscriptions one after 
another, ‘The AZaiateht Shimbun vow asserta that a few 
days ago the Hmperor prosecuted a sum of five hundred yen 


from his private purse, 
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A short time since the Governinent provided a subsidiary - 
fund of six thousand yon for Kanayawn IKXeu for the pro- 
vention of cholera, and a considerable sum has also been 
But 
these funds. having, says the .Wasnichi, been exhansted, 
while that drendful disease still continues to spread mora 
and more, the local authorities have now under cousideration 
the necessity for applying to the Central Government for 
wv further subsidy. 


put aside for the sume purpose out of the local taxes. 


H. M. Acting Judge, Mr. Russell Robertson, left Yoko- 
hama on Thursday evening in the M. B. steamer Kokonoyé 
Maru, for Hakoilate, where he will try the cross nections of 
Henson v. Porter and vice verséd—canses which involve 
questions of accounts and huve long required adjudicntion, 
In the snite of His Honour is Mr. C. D. Moss, Chief 
Clerk. Mr. Montague Kirkwood, Counsel for Mr. Porter, 
is ulsoa passenger, Mr. Robertson will inquire, during his 
visit to Hakodate, into a petition in lunacy, in the case of 
Mr. George Bewick, a resident of the northern port, who is 
reported to have been insane for some time past. Mr, 
Robertson expects to return to Yokohama nbout the end of 
this month. 


The Aiogo News is in a position to state that the report 
of the loss of the Emily, which originally appeared in the 
Hongkong Telegraph, and was subsequently confirmed by 
the China Mail, turns out to be unfounded. A telegram 
from Captain Creighton, the master nnd owner of the ves- 
sel, was received at Kobe on the 16th inst., announcing 
his safe arrival in Shanghai. 


ee ee 


A meeting has been held at “ Jiulei’s,” Nagasaki, for. 
the purpose of inaugurating a movement to forma Japanese 
Club on foreign principles. About one hundred gentlemen 
were present, including His Excellency Governor Utsuimi, 
Mr. Kono (Superintendent of Customs), Mr. Ogawa (M. B. 
Co.), Mr. Wurui (‘Taukosha), &. The gathering was of 
an informal nature, but judging from the influential names 
in connection with the project, tho Rising Sun proguos- 
ticutes that the enterprise will prove a success. 

A Korean correspondent of the Rikken Seito Shimbun 
writes, that on the 22nd ultimo the American man-of-war 
Monocacy avrived at Fugan in order to setect the site for a 
gettioment. Next day, Capinin Cotton and some of his 
oflicers, accompanied by Captain Awoki of the Japanese 
man-of-war Jwaki Kan, went to Torni Fu. There the 
visitors lind an interview with the Governor, After 9 
long conversation, the Commanders returned ou board their 
vessels. On the ensuing duy the Prefect presented a basket of 
eggs to the U.S. officers, who in return sent hima cask of 
wine. The Monocacy rewnined at Fusan until the 26th, 
on which day she left for Foochow. 
to be despatched fur Gousan-shin, but was prevented by 
unfavourable winds ; sho still remained at fusan at the 
date of the correspondence. While the Americau ship was 
there many Koreans came from the neighbourhood, to 
visit her and the /evaki Kan. 





Tt is reported that, in consequence of the heavy rainfall 
of the 7th instant, a great inundation occurred in| some dis- 


to the Commercial Acudemy (Shaho Késhiu-jo) of ‘Tokiyo, \tricts of Mikawa proviuce.—-A Tokiyo paper asserts that 
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quits recently a sum of more than 120 yeu of counterfeit 5U 
sen satsu bas been discovered by a certain Bank at Korai- 
bashi Dori, Osaka. The matter was promptly communicated 
to the police authorities, who have instituted a search 
for the forgers.— During the six months ended with June 
last the memorials forwarded by private individuals to the 
Senate were 98 iu number, of which 70 were received, 15 
rejected, and 13 retained for consideration.—The Oriental 
Socialist party at Nagasaki, which has Intely beon much 
talked about in vernacular papors, is now said to have 
been dissolved by order of the authorities. 





The Choya Shimbun publishes a rumour that the News- 
paper Regulations at present in force are now being re- 
vised by the authoritics, and that, according to the new 
rules, editors of newspapers will be required to possess a 
property qualification ! 





On the 19th instant 93 new cases of cholera, of which 
32 proved rapidly fatal, were reported in Tokiyo and its 
On the same day, among the old eases, 39 ter- 
minated fatally. 


environs, 


ee 


Mr. Yoshikawa Akimasa, Assistant Vice-Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, was appointed on the 19th inst., Assistant Vice- 
Minister of Home Affairs, and Governor of ‘Tokiyo Fu. — 


It is stated that, on or about the 27th instant, Generals 
Yamada and Oyama, Ministers of Home Affairs and War 
respectively, will proceed to Hokkaido. At Sapporo 
they will mect General Saigo, Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, who has lately gone thither, and will hold a 
conference abont the issuing of title-deeds of land and 
the determination of military divisions, &e., in the North- 
ern Island. 


A letter in the Yoyo Shimpo mentions that of Inte a 
sort of poisonous moth appeared at Tokiwa-cho 
and the neighbourhood of Sendai, Miyagi Ken. It is 
yellow in colour and flies about iu countless numbers after 


has 


nightfall. Any part of the human body tonched by it 
exhibits a very irritable eruption, and wany people 


suffer therefrom, The insect isso numerous that every 
house destroys not less than one so (upwards of three 


pints) every night! 





A marine serving on board L.M.S. Champion, while 
returning to the vessel from the shore with several of his 
shipmates, fell from the saimnpan which was carrying the 
party. [tis said that he sank immediately, aud did not 
rise again to the surfaee. 
recovered. 


The body has not yet been 


IL.L.J.M. corvette Arye Kan, now at Shinagawa, will 
shortly be despatched for a cruise around the world. 


Lhe Afanicht says that a magistrate of the Southern 
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more, armed with swords, demanding money and provisions 
from farmers. ‘They do not scem to be common robbers ; 
but a number of policemen have been despatched from 
tho Shinya Police Station to effect their arrest. 


The paper money tokens destroyed in tlie premises of the 
Government Printing Office on the 20th instant were 
382,319 in number, in value yen 154,953.80.—On Thurs- 
day tho first review for the season of the Tokiyo Water- 
brigade was held in the Sumida river, near Riyogoku, in 
the presence of Mr. Kabayana, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, and many other distinguished police officials. 
Swimming matches, boat races and other sports were 
indulged in and various prizes presonted.—The construction 
of the port of Nobiru, Miyagi Ken, having been completed, 
a grand opening ceremony will be held in the presence of 
the Ministor of Home Adirs on his return from his tour 
to Hokknido.—The Toyo Shimpo says that the Tokiyo 
Tramway Company has sent agents to Osaka, with a view 
to laying a tramway from Umeda station to the famous 
Sumiyoshi shrine. 


According to official returns, duriug seven days ended the 
14th instant, there occurred in Tokiyo Fu 492 new cases of 
cholera (70.29 per day); in Kanagawa Ken, iu a similar 
period cnded the loth instant, 292 (124 beiug in Yokohama, 
and the rest 168 in other divisious); in Chiba Ken, 
from 2nd to 8th, 45; and in Shidzuoka Ken, during eleven 
days ending the 11th, 155. Besides, in these periods there 
were reported from 9 to 1 cases in Saitama, Gumma, Hiogo, 
Osaka, Niigata, Hakodate, Kumamoto, and different other 
localities respectively. The total was 1,046, and the deaths 
amonguew aud old cases in the time under report, 627. 


It is stated that considerable excitement has been 
caused in Anzai, and other villages in Shidzuoka Ken, on 
account of the opening of grounds for the cremation of the 
bodies and effects of persons who have died of cholera. Theo 
police bad, in one instance, to be called out to disperse a 
wob which threatened violence to the persons engaged in 
the work, 


3 


“The Mainichi Shimbun asserts that the Treaty Revi- 
sion Conference in the Foreign Department was closed on 
the 19th instant for the Summer vacation. 


ON THE KIODO UNYU KIVAISHA. 








(Translated from the Michi Nichi Shimbun.) 


| iy the present circumstances of our country the maritime 

industry must be developed morerapidly than hitherto, 
and this is sufficient’ reison for the establishment of 
the Kivads Unyu Kwaisha (United Shipping Company). 
Soon after this institution was first contemplated, many 
papers began to criticize it ; indecd, some people have, we 


thear, gone so far as to communicate their ideas upon the 
{subject to the Government functionaries concerned, 


lTeiice 


urban division of Osaka Fy is reported to have proclaimed | jt appears that public opinion is inch occupied with 


that, whenever a political lecture is delivered and a price 
paid for admission, one per cent of tho proceeds shall be 
handed to the authorities. 


The “fie Shimpa says that, of the two Arabian horses 
Which the king of Lfwaiii presented to the Empcror, one 
Was given (o the Prince fushimi last month, and the other 
has since been preseuted to Prince Yamashina, 





The Hochi Shimbun states that of late many shizoku at 
Sakata and its envirvus have taken up their head quarters 
in & Shinto temple in Shime-kurese village, Akita Keo, 
aud roum about the neighbourhood in bauds of ten or 


Google 


ithis matter. Nevertheless, the reason why we did 
j not refer to it before, was because we did not precisely know 
((1) under what auspices this Company would be started, 
hand (2) what would be the exact nature of the in- 
| stitution. Bat the authorities concerned having mado 
ba, their minds upon the several points recently under 
discussion, some gentlemen interested in the shipping 
business were summoned to the Department of Aericul- 
ture and Comimeree, on the Ltth instant, and Mr, Shinagawa, 
Vice-Minister, personally explained to them the principles 
and objects of the proposed Company; and we commend 
his speech to the consideration of our readers. 

Mr. Shinagawa, addressing the gentlemen present, said :— 
“Of late the outery of ‘stagnation in the means for traus- 
iportation by sea’ being heard in every part of the country, [ 
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have carefully referred to the statistics of shipping throughout | the general advantage of the country in case of any 


the Empire, and have found that the vessels built after the 
foreign model have increased in number year after year since 
the first year of Meiji (1868); that there were in the fifth 
year (1872) 96 steamers aggregating 23,364 tons, and 35 
sailing vessels, 8,320 tons; in the fourteenth year (1881) 3812 
steamers, 42,463 tona, and 394 sailing vessels, 44,588 
tons; the inerease ju comparison with the fifth year being 
216 steamers and 19,099 tons, and 359 sailing vessels 
with 36,268 tons. Accompanying this increment in the 
number of ships, the carrying trade  coast-wise has 
increased more and more, and freights have risen day by day. 
And I think we may fairly conclude that this is owing to the 
fact that the increase in shipping has not even kept pace with 
the demand for conveyanee. This is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that such companies as the Mitsu-bishi Kwaisha, 
Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha and KKogiyo Shokwai, &c., find 
that our ships are wot sufficient for their requirements, as 
they have constantly to charter foreign bottoms. Referring 
to the number of native junks (zva-sen) we find the following 
figures :— 


Uneder S00 koku, Over 500 koku. 
Gth year (1873) .....c0000 21,156 1,536 
7th 4, (1874) ............2L, 147 1,526 
Sth ,, (1875) ............19,208 1,476 
Dthy. oy. CESIG) scessassaess 18,-£20 1,499 
VOC: <5 CISL) cisscrsvawe 17,387 1,369 
Ath. 293: “CBT S) aeeadcccesse 17,614 1,521 
12th ,, (1879) ........ eee 7,750 1,530 


This gradual decrease in namber from the 6th year up to 
the 10th year was owing to the building of so many new 
vessels in foreign style, ‘This is the explanation of the 
change in affairs as far as the latter date, but does 
not account for the increase from the tenth year. 
‘The cause was that, at the time ofthe Satsuma rebellion 
in the 10th year, while the supply of steamers and sailing 
vessels was insufficient, the demand for transportation 


was greatly and suddenly inereased—a_ fact which 
naturally enhanced freights; and consequently people 


were obliged to build junks for the conveyance of goods. 
While the insurrection was not yet quelled, the Government 
caused the Mitsn-bizhi Company to purchase several large 
steamers. After the rebellion was over, tha Company 
was much exercised on account of the non-employment 
of these steamers; but on applying them to the trade 
of Hokkai-do and Hokuriku-do, it unexpectedly fonnd that 
there was sufficient trade to keep the vessels employed. This 
fact alone suffices to show that our shipping industry is 
capable of considerable expansion. Supposing that, the 
supply of ships is sufficient for our own trade, then 
shipowners will turn their attention {o business abroad, 
Foreign voyages ure not profitless, and the foreign shipping 
trade is in a good condition, Referring to a return, we learn 
that during the year ended June in the 14th year (1881) 
the foreign ships that entered, and cleared from, Japan were 
685 steamers of 808,030 tons in all, aud 476 sailing vessels of 
242,477 tons. ‘hese are not small figures. ‘The reason 
why our countrymen leave so much of the forvign traflic in 
the hands of foreigners is simply because they have not sufli- 
cient native bottoms for coast trade, and can not therefore un- 
dertake an extensive ocean transport. Some years ago the 
Mitsu-bishi Company opencd a regular line to Hongkong, but 
shortly afterwards considered the advisability of stopping it ; 
and subsequently the same Company has been credited with 
an inclination to discontinue the voyage to Korea on account 
of being able to secure better paying freights on the coast. 
From this the want vf ships in our country can be plainly 
seen. Asan actual instance, we hear that in Hokkai-do, 
owing to the want of means of transit, there remained un- 
shipped the year before last about 56,000 koku of the 
taxes in kind collect by the Government. Besides this, 
merchaudize to an enermous amount was left on the 
hands of private individuals; aud last year these goods 
were only shipped by chartering every available vessel of | 
every description aud rig. ‘Lhe shipping business on the 
coast of Japan being thus hampered, the produce of each 
locality goes on constantly accumulating, much to the detri- 
nent of commerce and the power of production ; and conse- 
quently frequent complaints are made by the public. There- 
fore, the Govermment has ceemed it absolutely necessary | 
and important to encourage marilinie cuterprise, not for the | 
mere temporary benelit of the shipping industry, but for 
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emergency, and has freely discussed the best policy to employ 
in order to gain the desired object. In 1792-3, when the 
great South Sea trade of England was languishing, Parlia- 
ment made a grant of £5,000,000 sterling to assist it, 
Should we adopt an analagous policy ? Certainly not. Past 
experience teaches us that Government pecuniary assiatance 
to individuals has seldom been productive of beneficial 
reeults, Should we follow the French example of giving 
bounties to shipowners? To be effective such agsistance 
would involve subsidies of an amount so large that it would 
be difficult to raise them; and if merely nominal monetary 
help is given it will be of no avail. Under these considera. 
tions the Government has at last come to the conclusion that 
it should agsist in the establishment of the Kiyods Unyu 

Kwaisha in preference to all other schemes. Nevertheless 

there are some people who make objections, and who take au 
erroneous view of the so-called interference with private 
business ; and some papers persistently write in remonstrance, 
Hence we believe it to be not altogether useless to explain 
the objects of the Government in helping the formation of 
the proposed institution. ‘The only reason why the Govern- 
mené assists in the establishment of the new Company is 
because it inclines to perfect two indispensable objeets—one, 
commercial facilities in ordinary times, the other rapid com- 
munication in wartime and on other extraordinary occasions. 
Therefore ithe Government, with the money which it sub- 
scribes to the institution for its shares, will construct ships 
for service in war time and will hand them over to the 
Company to be used for both coast and foreign navigation 
in time of peace. But these ships will be attached to the 
Navy, and in the event of an emergency may at any time 
be called upon forservice by the Minister of Marine. Further, 
even in ordinary times, naval officers will sail in them to 
study their profession. Such being the conditions decided 
upon, it will be seen that the Government provides ships 
for the Company with the understanding that they shall 
be employed by the authorities in case of any extraordinary 
event. Naturally, in return for such a special condition, 
some favour must be shown to the Association, and therefore 
the authorities have resolved that the extra expenses for the 

construction of ships in time of war shall not be added to 
Government shares; that the interest to be drawn by Govern- 
ment for its investment shall be oly two per cent per annum, 
the balance of profit being added to the insurance reserve 
fund or distributed among the private shareholders; and 
that cven this interest of two percent shall be used 
for the encouragement of the shipping business. Hence 
it appears that by this new establishment the Government 
arranges matters, on the one hand, with a view to war 
contingencies, and on the other, fur the development of 
the maritime industry—both for the permanent benefit of ° 
the country ; but that it in no respects monopolizes profits 
or interferes with private business. Before concluding my 
discourse I have one thing which I must specially mention. 
It is this:—the object of the Government in assisting the 
formation of the Company being as above mentioned, 
shareholders will be canvassed for in all the cities and prefee- 
turcs without the least partiality, and it is hoped that they 
will combine to give the Government all possibly support. 
This is what I earnestly commend to your notice.” 


FF NIPPON REGULATIONS, 


THE BANK O 





(Translated from the Michi Nichi Shimbun.) 
(Continued from last Week.) 


Article XII.:—“ Outside the business specified in Article 
XI., the Bank of Nippon cannot engage in any transnctions 
—such as those mentioned below, or in any other whatso- 
ever:—(1) Granting loans on security of real estate or 
debentures of other banks and companies. (2) Granting 
loans on the debentures of this Bank, or repurchasing then. 
(4) Becoming shareholders in any industrial companies, or 
engaging in any industrial pursuite, either directly or in- 
directly. (4) Becoming owners of any real eatate whatsocvor, 
except such as is absolutely required for the establishinent 
of the head office, branches, and agencies,” In eases where 
mortgaged real estate is forfeited, and has tg bo put up for 
public sale, it may sometimes be found difficult to obtain its 
full value, and a Baik might be obliged to hold the pro-e 
perty for atime. ‘Tbe Bank of Nippon which is instituted 








for the expansion and encouragement of commerce, must 
no€ engage in this business. Again, the debentures of other 
banks and companies, which are liable to frequent fluctua- 
tions in value, are much more dangerous than real estate. 
‘To grant loans on the security of the debentures of this 
Bank would have the same effect as a repurchase of these 
documents, and is not the way to secure the credit of the 
public. Should the Bank of Nippon be allowed to engage 
in contracts, such as construction of railways and harbours, 
reclamation and mining, it will naturally cling to these 
affairs solely and thus neglect the main objects of its 
formation, namely, making loans and discounting. Further- 
more, if the Bank be permitted to engage in commerce, 
it may, relying upon its vast capital, tend to injure the 
business of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
commerce, and thereby retard, instead of assisting, the 
general commercial prosperity. Hence, it will be seen that 
the four clanses of interdiction provided in this article 
(XII) are quite necessary so far as the Bank of Nippon is 
concerned. 

Article XIII.:—“ As far as may be required by the 
Government, the Bank of Nippon shall deal with the money 
of the national coffers.” Beyond all doubt, if the Bank, 
acting as the Government banker, be permitted to use the 
surplus funds (when such a financial situation obtains) of the 
Exchequer, the Government, on one hand, can secure the 
benefits that accrue therefrom, and the public, on the other, 
can enjoy extended banking privileges. 

Article XIV.:—“The Bank of Nippon has the power to 
issue convertible bank-notes. Before these bank-notes are 
issued, special regulations will be framed and promulgated.” 
It is a well known fact that paper money which is convertible 
is of the greatest value; but in the present day when 
(owing to the scarcity of real money) there exists such an 
extraordinary difference between the hard and fiat currencics 
it is impossible to raise real money at once; and, moreover, 
to issue convertible notes is impracticable, whilst the present 
enormous circulation of inconvertible ones continues to 
exist. - Therefore, the Bank of Nippon will commence 
business by raising capital in the present currency, and in 
course of time, when the money-market improves and the 
financial situation has changed its aspect, it may be found 
possible to refurm the monetary system and to issue 
convertible notes, the Government drawing up the necessary 
regulations for that purpose. This will take time to accom- 
plish; but every possible effort will be made in this direction, 
as it is necessary that there should be some modification of 
the present monetary system. The provisions of this article 
plainly indicate the future object and intentions of the Bank. 

Article XVI.:—“ The Bank of Nippon may buy or sell 
public bonds, but permission shall first be obtained from the 
Minister of Finance.” Although the capital of the Bank 
must be always kept employed, occasions arise in dull times 
when no available room can be found to apply the funds 
of the institution. In this case the purchase of public bonds 
would probable yield a small profit, and the reason the Bauk 
is permitted to buy or sell these bonds from time to time, 
under thesanction of the Minister of Finance, is because any 
fluctuation in their value has an important bearing upon the 
national finances, and the Government, as well as the people, 
must pay profound attention to it. 

Article XVIII.:-—“The term of office of the President 
(So-sai) and Viecc-President (Fuku Sd-sai) shall be five 
years, and the official rank of the former shall be Choku- 
nin* and that of the latter Sonin.2 During their term of 
Oflice these officials must not discharge any other official 
functions.” ‘To place the Bank on a sound basia, and to 
obtain public confidence, the positions of President and Vice- 
President must be filled by men of the highest character, 
and bearing this in mind great discrimination will have to 
be observed in making the appointments. This is absolutely 
necessary if the Bank of Nippon is to secure and maintain a 
hold upon publie confidence. 

Article XLX.:—“ The Direetors (Ri-7/) shall be elected at 
a general necting of the shareholders, and their election shall 
be confirmed by the Minister of Finance, At the inauguration 
of the institution the Directors shall be specially appointed 
by the Minister of Finance for the term of five years. The 
Managers (Kanji) will also be eleeted at a general meeting 
 Cheka-nin ~—* First Grade ;’ includes officers of  tirst three 
classes, appointed direetly by the mperor. 

? Sunia :— Second Grade :' includes officers of fourth to seventh 
classes, appointed by the First Minister of State, 
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of the shareholders ; and the terms of the office of Directors 
and Managers shall be decided by the by-laws.”” Candidates, 
double in number of the Directors required, will be elected 
at a general meeting of the shareholders, and from among 
these the Minister of Finance shall select some for the office. 
According to the by-laws, the term of office for the Directors 
shall be four years, one of them to retire annually by rota- 
tion. This is the ordinary method of electing Directors ; 
but, at the commencement of any new enterprise every 
precaution should be taken against committing errors which 
are not easily rectified afterwards, and itis on this account 
that the first Directors are to be specially appointed by the 
Minister of Finauce for a term of five years. 

The above are explanations of the principal points of the 
Regulations for the Bank of Nippon. 
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LAW REPORT. 





IN H. B. M.’s COURT FOR JAPAN, 





Before RussELL Ropertson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuesday, Fuly 11th, 1882. 
H. Coox v. R. H. Assorr.—h. H. Aszort v. H, Cook. 


This case, which waa adjourned from the 6th instant, was 
resumed yesterday. 

H. Cook, examined by the Court, said he was in the 
employment of his brother, at a salary of $150 per month. 
He was a widower with three children, and it absorbed all 
his salary to maintain them aud himself. He had no debts 
beyond those he had acquired through litigation. He had 
been employed by his brother for two years. Witness had 
no idea what he could pay per month in satisfaction of the 
claim against him, and would prefer His Honour to assess 
the amount. His salary was his sole income. 

Mr, Enslie, examined by Mr. Hill, said he was not aware 
that he would have been asked what costs had been paid as 
fees in this case, and, as he had not referred to the books, 
wag not prepared to answer, | 

His Honour said such evidence was not necessary. 

Mr. Enslie, in answer to Mr. Hill, said that the advice given 
aud work done for Mr. Cook was done by him (witness) as 
a barrister, for which he received the usual honorarium. 
Witness could not state from recollection, on what date the 
documents were executed neither could he say on what day 
they were registered, although he remembered the fact of 
their being registered. 

Mr. Hill, addressing the Court, said that, through certain 
facta that had come to his knowledge since the adjournment, 
he eduld, had he the opportunity of putting certain persons 
in the witness-box, have proved positively that the property 
said to have been disposed of by Cook had been simply 
frandulently transferred for the purpose of his escape from 
his liabilities. He intended to ask His Honour to grant 
excention against the property so transferred, and under 
certain circumstances that Cook be committed to prison for 
the full term and utmost limit. He also— 

Mr. Lowiler objected. 

His Honour said he concurred with Mr. Lowder, and 
drew Mr. Hill’s attention to the fact that there was the 
decree which was not dismissed which Mr. Hill might speak 
upon, suggesting that the Counsel should confine himself to 
a defined line. 

Mr. Hill said there was cumulative testimony, had he 
been permitted to produce it, as to Cook’s fraud; and there 
were many men who never knew his brother as a man in the 
business. He could prove— 

Mr. Lowder objected. 

His Honour said he was prepared to give a most patient 
hearing to any fair commentary Mr. Hill might make on 
the evidence in the proceedings on the judgment summons, 
but that he must really confine himself’ to that. 

Mr. Hill, resuming, said he understood at the last hearing 
that he was to be permitted to refer to all the evidence and 
documents in the proceedings, 

Mr. Lowder said his recollection was that Mr. Hill only 
asked to refer to a certain letter, 

Mr, Till said he wanted to show that Mr. Cook had com- 
mitted perjury, and he— 

Mr. Lowder protested against the course Mr. Hill was 
taking, and said that Mr. Cook was ouly before the Court 
on the judgment suinmons, and no charge of perjury could 
now be imported into the case, 
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His Honour said that probably Mr. Hill referred to the 
fact that Mr, Cook might possibly have contradicted him- 
self in the evidence on the judgment summons as contrasted 
with previous evidence in the orignal case. 

Mr. Lowder remarked that on the judgment summons the 
record was not in evidence. 
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His Honour said Mr. Cook would have to make the first 
payment on the lst of August. 


Mr. Hill observed that that was not what he intended. 
He wanted the $3,900 paid upon the decree. 


Mr. Lowder hoped the Court would allow him costs, for 
the renson that these proceedings could have been avoided. 
Had any overtures been inade to him with that end in view, 
an agreement might have been made by which the other side 
could have obtained a result equally as satisfactory to them as 
that now arrived at. In all cases where the judgment creditor 
failed to prove that the judgment debtor has had the means - 
to satisfy the claim against him, as was the case in the pre- 
sunt inatance, he ought to pay the costs. 




























Mr. Hill said be was sorry to say that there was a persist- 
ent and continual interruption, and a pretended misappre- 
hension, on the part of Mr. Lowder. 


His Honour thought the difficulty waa in a great measure 
to be attributed to the density of Mr. Cook asa witness. At 
the same time it was necessary that Mr. Hill should confine 
himself to the judgment summons; if he did not, time would 
fly and noon would arrive before anything was ‘done. 


Mr. Hill said he would do what he could to keep the line 
His Honour had indicated, but he must comment upon the 
matter according to his ideas of the rules, keeping in view 
the interests of his client, but that such delay as had already 
occurred was due entirely to the other eide. He said that 
Mr. Cook had told the Court that he had gone into the 
employment of his brother at $159 per month, and that on 
a certain day— 


His Honour said he would make no order as to costs. 
The Court then rose. 





IN H.B.M.’s SUPREME COURT FOR CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


In APPEAL From H.M’.s Court FOR JAPAN. 


Mr, Lowder objected, and the objection was sustained by 
the Court. 

Mr. Hill requested to be allowed to continue his observa- 
tions so as to understand distinctly if His Honour declined 
to hear his general remarks or that one in particular. 

His Honour said he declined to rule. 

Mr. Hill said that on the 19th of May, as he— 


Mr. Lowder objected. 


RichsagD HUMPHRIES ABBOTT, appellant, vs. Hengy Cook, 
respondent. 
Before Nicuotas J. Hawngn, Esq., Chief Justice, and R. 
A. Mowat, Esq., Assistant Judge. 


JUDGMENT. 


The affidavits before us do not show what the nature 
of the appeal is, do not show the grounds on which the 
appellant intends to rely if he obtain leave to appeal, and do 
not contain any allegations by the appellant or his legal 
adviser that there is good ground for the contemplated 
appeal. We therefore refuse the motion. We are informed 
by the Judge of the Court below that upon the hearing 
of the Judgment Summons—the subject matter of the 
proposed appeal—it appeared by the certificate of the 
Taxing Master that on the various Bills of Costs taxed 
between the parties up to the date of the summons, there 
was a balance owing from the appellant, Abbott, to the re- 
spondent, Cook, and that thereupon the Judge dismissed the 
Judgment Summons, so far as it applied to the decree for 
costs alone. It may save the appellant further expense if 
we state now that, if we have rightly apprehended the facts, 
the Judge of the Court below was quite right in the course 
he adopted. 


Supreme Court, Shaughai, July 10th, 1882. 
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His Honour said the case could not go on in that manner, 
and of necessity he must put astop to it. He then proceed- 
ed to read portions of Cook's evidence at the last hearing, 
and to review that of the other witnesses. ‘The question 
occurred to His Honour whether anything had transpired 
in these proceedings that could connect Mr. Cook with the 
frandulent transfer of the property, and he had arrived at 
the conclusion that there had not. As he was not the pre- 
siding judge in the original case, his view might not possibly 
be of much value, but it now apppeared to him that there 
were but $150 a month out of which Mr. Cook could pro- 
vide a cum to satisfy the claim against him, and it had 
better bo now arranged what portion of that sum could be 
set aside for that purpose. 


Mr. Lowder, said that with regard to Mr. Cook’s salary, 
he thought that $50 per month was a fair sum to set azide. 
If the Court made an order in excess of that sum he thought | . 
Mr. Cook would be unable to comply with it and at the 
same time maintain himself and family. 


Mr. Hill, referring to the judgment obtained against Mr. 
Cook, said he never attempted to meet it; that he had 
money in hand and a large sum to come only a short time 
befure the decree, with which he never made an effort to 
comply, was made. He wished before he sat down most em- 
phatically to enter his most earnest protest against the way in 
which he had been treated-in regard to His Honour’s having 
not allowed him to prove, as he could have done, that Cook 
had been guilty of a fraudulent disposition of his property. 


Sens ec ap rin cr 3h les a erate, irene seme Sree nee 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





My second, rivalled by my frst, 

Yields to that rival’s power ; 

Yet proves triumphant once again 

Iv brighter, happler hour :— 

My rhole, though but a feeble friend 
And often childish reckoned, 

Still braves my /jirst, and strives to lend 
Assistance to my srcond. 


A; 


Men dec me but a thing of naught ; 
I own tho wisdum of their thought. 


lI. 


An island off the Kiushiu coast ; 
A map will here enlighten most. 


II. 
I'm pulled by horse, and man as well ; 
In either case the pace will tell. 

lV. 


His Honour said he did not contemplate imprisonment 
for Mr. Cook, as that would ent the ground from under his 
feet in regard to his ability to make a monthly payment, 
nor could he see the good to be derived from adopting such a 
course. 

Mr. Lowder wished to draw His Honour’s attention to the 
fact that, by the rules, the present order of the Court and the 
previous decree could not exist together. 

Mr. Hill said, if it was the intention of the Court to make 
an order now, he considered it advisable in the interests ot 
his client that the origiual decree should not be rescinded, 
but that the two orders should stand together. 


His Wonour asked how two concurrent orders could stand 
at one time, and, after having made a reference, said the 
deerce could stand except in regard to the concluding words, 
which should be made to read “ payment of $50 per month.” 

The Court then asked when Mr, Cook would be able to 
make the first payment. 

Mr. Cook said he recived his month’s salary at the cnd 
of the month—that was after he had earned it, 


Google 


When tried on cattle, 1 may say 
I’ve never kuown them run away, 


V. 
Kecp me one must,—and yet L own 
You'll hardy do so if alone, 


July 22, 1882.) 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING Fuipay, Juty lirn, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokio, Japan, 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max, & min. thermometers, 
he ae TEASER SNA ES STO Teo ee percentage of humidity 
Max. velocity of wind 20.0 miles per hour on Monday at 3 p.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


the sea. 
The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29-981 


inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°42 inches on 


Tuesday at 6 p.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 86.3 on Thursday, and 


The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week of last year were 84.0 and 63.6 


the lowest was 64.2 on Friday. 


respectively. 


The total amount of rain for the week was 0.272 inches, against 


0.114 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 22nd of July, 1882). 
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PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. 
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1882 | 
Monday ....+esee0e July 17 5575 5555 557 
Tuesday ...c000e 5, 18 D535 56 56 
Wednesday ...... 4, 19 5675 562, | 56; 
Thursday ...cccoce 5, 20 564, | 56,5 | 56 
Bitllny ascsessesnes 5 22 | S6cy | S64, | 56d; 
Snturday ceeccoeee gg 22 56); 56,3; 567; 
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represents velocity of wind. 
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“LA REGENCE,” 


From the Jllustrated London News. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SOLUTION OF CHESS ProwLeM OF JULY 15TH, 
By Mr. T. P, BULL. 
Black. 


1.—P..to K. 8. 
2.—P. takes B. 
3.—P. to Q. 5. 


White. 
1.—Keé. to K. B. 4, 
2.—B. to Q. 5. ch. 
3.—P. to K..6. 
4,—Kt. to K. 5, mate. 


Correct answer received from “ TesA” and “ OMEGA.” 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


|| | aaa 


INWARDS. 


July 15, Danish steamer Store Nordishe, E, Suensen, 595, from 
Shanghai vid Nagasaki, Ballast, to Order. 

July 15, H. B. M.’s Corvette Champion, Captain W. L. H. Browne, 
2 383 tons, 14-guns, 2,300 H.P., from Honolulu. 

July 15, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Maru, J, 8. Allen, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 16, Japanese steamer Aokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 16, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 16, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 
vit. Nagasaki, Mails and General, to P. & O, Co. 

July 16, German barque J/ermine, H. Meyer, 350, from Takao, 
Sugar, to Chinese. 

July 19, British barque Northern Chief, J. Killam, 803, from Ham- 
burg via Middlesbro’, (ieneral, to C. lies & Co. 

July 20, French steamer Volga, Temple, 1,502, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

July 20, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, J. 8. Allen, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 20, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Young, 1,229, from 
Kobe, Mails and General; to M. B, Co. 

July 20, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,146, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 20, German barque Osieald, Boysen, 445, from Nagasaki, 

Coals, to P. Bohm. 

July 20, American ship Martha Cobb, Greenbank, 1,189, from 
Hiogo, General, to Paul Heinemann & Co 

July 21, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,390, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O, Co. 

July 21, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, G. Wither, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General. to M. B. Co. 

July 21, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050, from 
San Francisco, Mails and general, to P. M. Co. 

July 22, Japanese steamer T'akachiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Ha- 
kodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. . 


1,133, from 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong viii Nagasaki :—Lieut. 
Chippendall, Messrs, lloyd and J. Wilson in cabin. 


Per French steamer Volga from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Evers, 
Miss Peters, Messrs. M. Girolami, Ah Wa, and 5 Chinese. 


_ Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru from Kobe :—271 Japanese 
in steerage. 
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Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Miss Raymond, Mrs. M. Arnold, (Captain Ramsey. Miss E. and 
Miss M. Frischling, Messrs. A. Bianchi, G. Oliver, M. Takaki, F. 
T. Jacobs, Goullard, W. MacGregor, A. H. Groom, M. Marins, 
Yendo, Hagibaro, Tohara, Ashida, Fujii, Kanda. Okuyama, Wada, 
Kofuji, Kondo, Ying Po, Lee Kin Hin, and.Kin Sa in cabin; 2 
European, 7 Chinese, and 21 Japanese in steerage. For San Fran- 
cisco: Mr. P, F. Watts. 


tos German barque Oswald from Nagasaki:—Mr. Bargum in 
cabin. 


Per British steamer Oceanic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: 
Major Pascoe, R.M.L.1., and Mrs. Amy Bin. For San Francisco : 
C. H. Haswell, Jr., H. A. Jerome, Capt. W. M. Nott, and R. H. 
Sleeman, in cabin ; and 1 European in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio form San Francisco :—For 
Yokohama: Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mrs. M. M. Hunter and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Cate, Messrs. W.H. Macauber, J. W. 
Wilde, F. M. Jonas, H. J. Weston, M. H. Robertson, Edwin 
Kubnhardt, Adolphus Ely, C. Harris, B. Aiken. and Marcus Lau- 
den incabin. For Hongkong: J. W. Van Dyke, and Mrs. Reid 
and two dauthers, in eabit ; and 233 Chinese in steerage. 


OUTWARDS. 


July 16, H. B. M.'s despatch-vessel Vigilant, 
985 tons, 2-guns, 1,815 H.P., for Hakodate. 
July 16, French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, for Hongkong, 

Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

July 16, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, J.S. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 16, Japanese steamer J'akaxayo Maru, Young, 1,229, for Kobe, 

" Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jaly 17, Danish steamer Stare Nediake, E. Suensen, 595, for Hako- 
date and Awomori, 41 miles of Cable, despatched by Telegraph 
Department. 

July 18, Japanese steamer Zamaure Maru, Clarke, 558, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

ae 18, Japanese steamer Avmamoto Maru. Drummond, 1,240, for 
Niigata, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 18, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Ramsay, 524, for Nobiru, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. : 

July 18, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 18, Russian frigate Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Giers, 4,500 
tons, 18-guns, for a cruise. 

July 18, Japanese steamer Avevrio Maru, Withers, 617, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 19, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Hakodate, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

July 20, Japanese steamer Juganoura Maru, J.S. Allen, 448. for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 21, Japanese steamer Kokonoye Maru, Dithlefsen, 1,133, for 
Hakodate: Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

July 21, Japanese steamer Swiminoye Maru, Frahm, 852, for West 
Coast, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 21, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,780, for 
aoe aud ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. 

100 
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Captain Lindsay 





PASSENGERS. 


Per French steamer Afenzaleh fur Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Scobell, Mdlle. Ville Johnson, Dr. Hesnard and two children, 
Messrs. A. Simeanoff, A. Helm, B. Long, Benoist, A. Chas, and 
Hang Foock in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru for Kobe :—Mr. and Mra. 
Nachtigal and child, Miss Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. Whitby, Captain 
P. Hussey, Mr. P, Court, The “ Tourist ” troupe, Messrs. KR, Yama- 
da, T. Yamage, and Y. Yamage in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer J/iroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports : 
—Mr. and Mrs. Kanye, Mrs. Kato, Mr. and Mrs. Syongi, Mrs. 
Gerken, Messrs. Nakashima, Kitabataki, E. Greey, L. i. Fobes, A. 
Flarian, A. Anatoly, Ogawa, Hogi, Godai, Katayama, and H. E. 
Rankin, in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Aenzalch for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France... ws. 284 bales. 
»» 9») London .., 178 =, 
Total 462 bales. 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong vié Nagasaki :— 


Sugar... ... . 5,212 pkgs. 
Merchandise ... ... 0... eee . 1,684 ,, 
Sundries... ...0 ... ose 860 ,, 


Total ... . 7,756 pkgs. 
Per Japanese steamer Jokio Afaru from Shaughai and ports :— 
Treasure... ... .. .»» $121,100.00 
Per French steamer }’olya from Hongkong :— 
General ... . 3,633 pkgs. 





REPORTS. 
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ue Hermine reports :—Left Takao, on the 2nd 
Experiencing fine fair winds aud calms. Anchored at 


rJuly 22, 1889, 
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midday, on Sunday, the 16th inst.; having made the psssage in 
14 days, 

The British steamer Occanie reports :-—Left Hongkong on the 
lsth July at 8.10 pam. Ufad mederate variable winds and fine wea. 
ther cutire passage. Arrived on the 2ist July at 9 am. 


The American steamer City of Tukio reports :—Sailed from San 
Franciseo on the Ist of July 26355 p.m. [Experienced up tu 17th 
July variable winds with heavy fog and rain. thence to port fresh 
to hight S.W. winds and fine weather, Arvived at Yokohama on the 
2ist of July at 7 p.m. Passave 19 days, 9 hours and 37 min, 


— + 


__REXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


— 


AREA ea scenes debe dees cae P.M. Co. | 

AMERICA .cccaccsocsrercsssess inuvasagamins 'O. & O. Co. 

AM EIIGA 6.3. casiacaees aro O.& 4) Uo. ! 

Kunowk, via Hongkona oo... MoM. Co. > Aug. 8th 

LPAKODATE..... Sheds eceensk tikbeweea ss M. 13. Co. | 

PEONGKUNGE Aichavetissasieis Cees P&O Co. | July 20th 

Llonawong, vin NOBE,.............. M. BB. Co. 

HONGKONG cceeceees foie: cata neueaneketed P.M. Wo. 

LV ONCRONG 325 acess. Measesccntadss , 0.20. Co. | 

Suananat, Liogo & Nagasaki... M. B. Go. July 27th 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 

AMISIRICA Loc cccceccecesce coos ‘a seceae P.M. Ca. 

AMRIICA . crcccceroscercncccssoensecens ~O.& 0. Cs. July 25th 

Kunork, vin HONGKONG co... | P.& O. Co. July 22nd 

Eunork, via HONGKONG 0.0.0... 1M. M. Co July iuth 

A ROUATH: c2eccccpinoueceaceteeuscs 1M. B. Wo, 

HonaKkonaG, via Kose .............. MM. B. Co, 

HONGKONG .....0.cccceceeeeceeec ee caes O. & O. Uo. 

LUO COO NUE ss cccowcuedecies vecabe verted DP. M. Vo. 


Suanauat, Wioao, & Nauasanr. M. B. Co. July 21st 


‘he arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occideutal aud 
Oriental,” the *! Pacific Mail,” and the ‘* Peninsular and Oviental 


Companies, are approximate only. 


——_—— 
—— 








VESSELS EXPECTED tN JAPAN. 

















( Nagasaki); 


SAILED. 
Peale « eek a eee ee ae ; fe ©. 
Date Vessel, Bug § Rig. | Zions | Fron 
Feb. | | | 
16 4 Mary L. Stone | Am. ship | 1458 New York 
Mar. | 
17 |} Kumasaka Maru _ Jap, bk. Ns | London 
— (U7 Clarissa B.Carver |! Am.ship | II44 New York 
27.) i Danl. Barnes ] do. 1485) | do. 
23 | L. Von Hagen | Ger. bk ~ Antwerp 
27 |3 T. Pendleton Am, ship | 1332 New York 
BL H. McGilvery do. - aes do, 
il ° Ld 
an 2 Patrician do. | 1254 Cardiff 
27 Hers«hel | Ger. bk jon Middlesbro’ 
13 Emily Reed | iss be, New York 
13 Equator (Nagasaki) iw. ee Vhiladel phia 
13. Empire | Am. ship | 1131 New York 
18 | California , Am. bk, TOE Philadelphia 
21 35 Stonewall Jackson | Am.thip | 1102 New York» 
26 Minnie Burrill te ‘ae Philadel phia 
“8 Win, W. Crapo oe New York 
ies 1 Hertanooga Br. ship 1066 do. 
5 Alpheus Marshall Br, bk. 922 ; do. ; 
6 Aunic M, Law A. ship a Philadelphia 
17 Alert do. 1154 New York 
4 neri Br. ship | 1533 do 
19 Anglo-America | Br, ship 533 . 
19 Hallegarda | Br, bk. 1088 do, 
20 |6 Yorkshire Br, str. 1425 Loudon 
a7 | Jas. G, Pendleton | 
- sa eat Am. bk, 937 New York 


| 
ONT Aa RA, Moe ee RE ee Ie 
1 Left Madeira, April 24th. 

2 Spoken, 12% miles N.W. of Lundy. 

3 Spoken, April 6th, 31 N. 42 W. 

4 Passed Aujer, June 18th, . 

5 Spoken, May 4th, 33 N. 40 W. 

G6 Left Honykong, July 15th. 

7 Passed Aujer, June 28th. 

8 Passed Anjer, June 29th. 





YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. = 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 

AM. AM AM. Aw. aM, PAM. Pim. P.M, Pm. P.M. Paw. PM. P.M. P.M. 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVIE YOKOHAMA. 

AM, AM, AM. AB, AM. UM. P.M. ILM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M, Pam. PLM, 


7,0 8,15 9,30 10.15 11,30 12.45 2.0 3,15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 
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COMMERCIAL CIAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


IMPORTS.—During the week business generally has been very quiet in Yarns and Shirtings, and prices 
of both are weaker. In other goods there has been a fair business done in Mousselines and Velvets at low prices, 
In Italian Cloths, best qualities of which stocks are small, are saleable, and other JVoollens remain without enquiry. 
Tn Metals there bas been more life, but prices are not apprecinbly altered, 








COTTON YARNS :— COTION PIEGE GOODS :—Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3 per pISee $0.674 to 0.764 
» Good to Best... ... 0... ne ean .75 to 33.25 | Taffachelass:— ... ...12 .. 43 $1.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 = dao. — a se 26.50 to 28.50 | wy, INT , 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium A “3 ey 00 to 34.50 WOOLLENS : : 
ee »  Goodto Best... ... “ $35.00 to 36.50 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds, 32 in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 did abe Wa? Bee Ces ‘3 $36.00 to 39.00 | Tigured Orleans... ... ... 29-30 ,, 31... ... 3.50 to nou 
1 pas Italian Cloth ... ... 30 , 32,. ... 0.18 to 0.294 
corre ee Goops Mousselines de Laines :—C rape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.133 to 0.154 
Grey Shirtings st a per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.82} to 2.25 jae Itajime 24°,, 30,. ... O.18h to 0.26 
Ibs 45 in. $2.05 to 2.623 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 80.,.... 0.30 to 0.374 
T. Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. S2in. per piece $1.45 0155 | Cioths, Pilots uc. we vee ae D4 " to 56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— wD » 44 in. ” $1.60 to 1.724 Presidents... ... .. S&t., to56,.... 040 to 0.50 
Prints: Pa eee a a 30 in. Has $1.35 to 2 10 Tinian 4. to 5G 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians ateens Black 32 in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 e be ‘adage (a 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35. to 145 Blankets, scarlet & green, Gto 5 Ibs. perlb. ... 0.37 to O41 
Do. 23 to2%lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.50 to 1.75 |[RON :— 
Do. 31b.... ...24 ,, 30in. - $1.75 tol. 85 Flat and round sas en dine ees » $2.50 to $2.80 
Velvets:—Black .,. ...856 ,, 22in. ,, $6. 30 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted as hs ize ii ... §2.30 to $2.80 
do. smallsize... Sud ses ‘se ve $2.95 to $3,174 





KEROSENE.—A very large business has been done during the past week, sales amounting to 62,000, and 
deliveries to 25,000 cases. Prices have ruled from $1.70 to $1.80, the latter being the figure paid by a Cliiwase 
speculator who is said to have made even larger purchases than those reported, Stocks amount to about 133,000 
cases, and shipments known to be afloat to one million. 


SUGAR.—No changes to report. Arrivals free. 


Sugar :-—Formosa in bag, New... .. 0. ue ae ee ~perpicul $5.00 to $5.15 

5 ‘Taiwanfoo in ba Eh? Ave. ah e.. cease. Vaan ‘9 $4.90 to $5.00 

- Ching-pak and ee pak... ; So ps ‘a $8.50 to $8.75 

ss China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook. fab .. Deyn! «tse = $7.25 to $7.35 

Brown Formosa... .. Was “lsat: Mee $4.40 to $4.50 
Kerosene Oil... ee eae Soo nada Hee. + Bae. Saks per case $1.70 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Nearly everything coming ou the market, either of Hanks or Filatures; has been secured with 
engerness by a small number of buyers at about the quotations given below. Sellers were euabled to obinin $10 
per picul higher prices for Mybash sorts at the beginning of tho week, but supplies coming in freely have induceil 
them to accept business agnin at current rates. It is rewarked that Hanks on the whole nre lacking in condition, 
containing au excess of moisture, Cvarse Filatnres continue in demand for America, but the finer sizes are not yet. 
offering. Settlements for the week are 477 piculs, viz.:—Hanks 291 piculs, and Filatures 118 piculs, Kakedas 
13 piculs, and Sendais 55 piculs. Stock, 1,100 piculs, ‘Total settlements, from the lst of July, 1,185 piculs (including 
40 piculs direct export by Japanese). 


ERE Os D wercerieiccavisies phuvau ewaeneenaweaten vesenuneeas $510 to $520 
a Gy O. Unlneviesanwteavucdsd whessiuae-d UKceNeet secession $455 to $490 

gg. ab MMOL <ASsendecbuaceinieccasceseue teen eseuen $425 to $460 
Filatures.—-Extra seluma be Susu Naladiet fits cave chasis Qoeneaed ans nctaen $690 to $710 
99 IN Gen 2 “a iirodeseeceseusedvadiiwadin cigawasotieecsastos $660 to $670 

” sak (oe Suncast’ Pidacususcavackiavaccnotnssaunaiwiiaises $640 to $650 








TEA.—Althongh arrivals have about kept paco with the demand, the stock of desirable tea is daily growing 
less, lnte receipts having been of a very inferior quality, the deterioration being especially marked in cup. While no 
change can be made in quotations, untive holders are very firm in their demands, and doubtless will soon suececd 
iu forcing prices mp Settlements to date here and at Kobe are piculs 175,117 against 139,659 at this time last 
year. 


Common aie vee ies sie .. $13 | Fine ae or sae oes we» $25 to $27 
Good Common ... re cae ue ... $14 to $15 Finest bo ‘ee ine ee .-- $28 to $30 
Medium ... vit ita om oy ... $16 to $18 Choice 33: ao ee = ... $32 to $34 
Good Medium ___... aes wae ee -- ° $20 to $23 | Choicest _.... iss ts a .. $36 afd upwards 








EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


EXCHANGE.—The business during the week has been limited, and rates close steady at a slight advance. 


SrrriiIna—Bank Bills on demand ....................0066 3 OF | ON SuANnanaI—Bank sight............ccccseeeeeeeeeceesees 73 

> Bank 4 months’ sight ............ ........666 3/98 Private 10 days’ sight...............08 73% 

: Private 4 pees BIE .... .reccecssscscees O/OR | Ox New Yorx—Bank Bills on demanda............... 91} 

6 ie “Gakdeanivenesenoetn Her Private 30 days’ sight............... 924 

On Parts—Bank sight ne  whatvpannGucacetes OE OX Sax Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ........ 91; 

. Private 6 months’ sight .. Sia taevuudecasunyrees 4. 87 Private 30 days’ aight nae 92h 
Ox Honaxona—Bank SIGUE. Asscsnrcasecuvaauseievuleen par. BUNS tts rtioichecth ccveentccoteeseee acs a oenas. 1.564); 

is Private 10 days’ sight ............... &%disct. | 





SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING.—The past week has been marked by utter stagnation in the freight market, as several steamers 
and sailing vessels have offered without eliciting business at any price. ‘The New York berth is still held by the 
steamships Dorset and Yorkshire, neither yet in port, and by the American ship Afartha Cobb, which arrived on the 
20th inst. from Kobe to complete her lading. For Loudon and the Continent of Europe only mail opportunities 
exist, and there seems but little likelihood of anything else offering for a while. Coastwise, oue or two small vessels 
only are wanted and freights are abnormally low. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Avow. Hanovsine & Co 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


ITRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. 


Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. - Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates, Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains, 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 
Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
aa DOT . 
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H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
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: CNAPS PALEN ta 


4; PPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF BOWERS & Paviccs 
|G ECONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING 
|THE PATENT STEAM BOILER C2. 
+ HENEAGES@ TRE BER 
Pye BIRM INGHAM: 3 
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Be GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. — Medal 
8 cc GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS. _Parie. 
1878. 


aa GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


April, 1880, 
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>ERFUME 


cul-lwated for nearly a centary past, Is of tie very best English 
manufactur., For its pusits and great exsecllenca it bas 
obtained Nine Price al. Lal 4, in. clus ling London, 

Vi nua, Puthatetphin, 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL “PARTS, 1978, x 
$ TWO SILVER RICDALS AHS “FIRST GRU UF MERIT,” B 
JiELBOURNE, AS? , 


: “ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
| THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, & 
i Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouguct, Trevol, 

fi, Maguolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Touquet, 
- and all other odours, of the finest quality oaly, 


-ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


@ most fragran‘ Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics a 


ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


ry | 2 
ci) @ very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin toa healthy ca 
a action and promotes the growth of the hair. 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Perfume dictilled from the finest flowers, 
ATKINSON'S —~ RISE TOILET VINEGAR, 


refreshing Pe c oh me tos the Hai ikerchiot, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


and other Specialities end general articlhs of Perfunery may . 
be obtained of all dealers throuvhout the World, and of the 
munufacturcrs 


J- & BE. ATKINSON, . 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 








AM CAL TOI — Meets J. & EF ATKINSON manufacture 
= Mee theis orticte uf one aud the best quality oft..  lurchosers sre 
3 Cavidian+s| te avoid counterfeits Vy ame reir it lhet s+ ach article 
matt is ba shoal Wri cy the firm:’s Trade Mink. a‘ ay hile Liveu-’ ope 








THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persovs suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the uae of this wonderfal medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ary 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Bake ‘y that I wae a 
“Doctor, and that T had the best medicines ut t)¢ service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time Ih: ul any applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holioway's Pills. These are 
“ioet useful to an explorer, ns possessing uninintakable purgatire 

“ properties they create un undeniable effect upon tiie patient, which 
‘« satisfies him of their value.’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OLNTIENT, 


[sx certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, und ulcerations of an 
kinds It acte miraculously in healing ulverations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s O:ntment. I 
“ gave some to the people, ar 1d nothing could exceed their gratitude; 

“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon ua, until rt last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand beeame so great 
«that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stoek”’ 

Sold by all Chouiists aud Medicine Venders throuyhout the World 


May 17th, 18738. tf, 
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On_ the 28th instant, at Tokio, the wife of Ronertr Brapon 
of a daughter. 
DIED. 


At No. 100, Bluff, at 10 am. on the 25th instant, JOHANNA 
WILHELMINA ECKSTRAND, aged 10 years. : 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

en eT Ad LA LET eee ED 
Lhe announcement that a Fihad has been proclaimed in 
Ligypt suggests the prospect of a war @ Poutrance between 
Christianity and Islamisin. are 175 


Esq, 








There 


sect might interfere with their complete unanimity of action, 
the Sunites, or orthodux sect, numbers 145 millions. 
Of these, outside Egypt and Arabia proper, 22 millions are 
Ottoman subjects ; five millions are Egyptians ; 18 millions 
are Arabic-speaking Mussulmans from the Barbary States, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, while forty millions are 
to be found among British subjects in India. ‘These firrures 
are in themselves sufficient to show what a tremendous 
phase such a straggle might assume. For several years 
there have not been lacking indications of a revival in the 
Mohammedan world ; and far-seeing persons have declared that 
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millions of 
Mohammedans in the world, and though differences of 
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Constantinople is no longer the capital of the Caliphs except 
in name. The return of the Crescent into sia and the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire are events which the true Mussulman 
has long regarded as imminent, and an ancient prediction 
gives the year 1883 of our cra as the term within which these 
things are to be accomplished, and places the scene of the 
last struggle at Horus, on the Orontes, in Northern Syria. 
Among a superstitious and fanatically devout people such a 
prophesy as this is not unlikely to work its own fulfillment, and 
its influence upon the present insurrection may not have been 
inconsiderable. Arabi Bey has thrown his gauntlet down 
before Abdul Hamid as well as »efore the Christian powers 
of Europe, and one can easily comprehend the Sultan’s reluct- 
ance to oppose a movement which may really represent the 
revival of the religious empire he aspires to govern. Much more 
fain would he be to lead that movement, for he can scarcely 
hope to build a new empire on the ruins of his‘old. That 
England has hitherto identified herself with him, is a misfor- 
tune against which there is only this set-off-that the struggle 
has commenced in Egypt, For though some have pointed to 
Cairo as the future capital of the Caliphs, there can be little 
doubt, as Mr. W. S. Blunt recently demonstrated in a 
series of able essays, that ‘the only true resting-place for 
theocracy is in Arabia, its birth-place and the fountain- 
head of its inspiration.” It is by ne means improbable that 
this proclamation of a Frhad will sammon to the field some 
saint of high pretensions with a large religions following in 
the Barbary States, but so long as the movement can be 
confined to Africa, and so long ag the first armies of Islam 
secure no signal advantages, we do not look for any wide- 
spread or very serious results, 

















One of our local contemporarics, in his issue of Thursday, 
notes that the crew of H. M. 8. Champion did not cheer the 
U.S. S. Swatara, as the latter steamed out of the harbour 
homeward bound, and comments on this silence in terms 
which, if we do not greatly err, will be found much more 
offensive by American, than by English, gentlemen, The 
explanation of the fact is simply that an Admiralty order 
forbids the crews of Her Majesty’s ships on this station to 
cheer except on certain spreified occasions, of which the 
departure of a home ward-bound yessel is not one. ‘Lhe 
Champion would have been breaking the Regulations had 
she behaved differently. As to the notion that the British 
flvet was sent out of harbour on the 2nd instant expressly 
to avojd saluting the American flag on the 4th, it is too 
grotesque to permit comment. 

One would imagine that there onght not to be much diff- 
culty in tracing to its origin a disease so curionsly erratic in 
its behaviour as cholera; a disease which takes no pains to 
disguise its fancies, but year after year atlacks one set of 
people and leaves another scot free, or decimates one street 
and passes over the next as though the lintels were one and 
all marked with the sign of salvation. The immunity we 
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foreigners have enjoyed on this occasion as in previous years, 


Fonly hold the first place in hygienie regimen so Jong as we 


while the Japanese are dying by scores within a few hundred 
yards of our doors, suggests the idea that the evil visitor 
may not be Asiatic cholera after all, for certainly that deadly 
scourge by no means exhibits the same discrimination else- 
where. Against this inference, however, we have to set medical 
testimony, and the fact that our native servants escape 
almost as well as we do ourselves, which could searcely be 
the case if it were a question of diet. Can it be that the 
nature of a man’s residence has something to do with the 
matter? The experience of the Tokiyo folk suggests that this 
may be, for while in each epidemic the districts to the north 
of Kiyobashi and to the South of Shimbashi have suffered 
severely, not one case has occurred in the portion of the main 
The narrow, densely populated 
alleys on either side of the Ginza, though built in foreign 
style, have not, however, escaped completely, so that the rule, 
if it obtains at all, is not without exceptions, Still it 
would be worth some expert's while to make a careful 
comparative record of the conditions existing in the various 
districts of Tokiyo and Yokohama which have and have 
not been visited by the epidemic. Any universal cor- 
respondence in either set of conditions would be, to 
say the least, suggestive. Probably it will be discovered 
one day or other that the germs of all diseases are fungi, each 
capable of being destroyed by some spccial line of treatment, 
and that medicine has some higher destiny than to follow a 
changeless routine of empirical tentatives. Plagues like cholera 
ought to lend themselves to investigation with less difficulty 
than more insidious visitations, and if doctors are of opinion 
—as they well may be—that autopsy in such cases is not 
justifiable, it would be worth their while to replace this guide 
by a keener and more systematic scrutiny in other directions. 


Street between these bridges. 


*% 


* * 


The peculiny immunity enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Ginza recalls a similar but more remarkable case which oc- 
cured on an estate in Germany, and is thus described by Dr. 
Hirsch ;— 

Nine houses stood in a group in front of the manor-house of 
the estate, and were inhabited by the farm-servants ; seven of 
them had been rebuilt in timber with brick fillings, and fur- 
nished with’ cellars, which were perfectly dry ; their ground- 
floors were lined with deal, were dry, airy, and kept clean : the 
manure heaps were arranged in the manner that is common in 
rural districts. Two of the houses in the group had not been 
rebuilt ; they were old mud huts, with low stories, without cel- 
lars; the rooms were not boarded up, but only plastered ; aud 
their condition seemed on the whole much more unfavorable 
than that of the others, while the mannor of living of their 
inhabitants in other respects was in no way different from that 
of their neighbors in the modern cotiages. About one hundred 
and fifty persons lived in all the nine houxes. A woman, suf- 
fering from an attack of cholera, was taken into one of the new 
houses; three days afterwards the first cases of sickness appeared 
in the neighborhood of this house, and the disease quickly 
spread to all the honses except the two old lnts. The inmates 
of these houses had the sume intercourse with their fellow- 
dwellers on the premises as the latter with each other; yet, 
while seventeen porsons (or fifteen per cent of the whole num- 
ber) in the seven new houses were prustrated, not a case of 
sickness occurred in the old huts. ‘he exemption of the latter 
was attributed to their being isolated from the ground by means 
of their plaster floors. ‘I'he change of the other cottages into 
modern dwellings, with exposed foundations, was hygienically 
a reformation for the worse. , 


We extract this account from an address on the sanitary 
relations of the soil, delivered by Dr, Ivan von Pettinkofer 
before the Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians at Salzburg in September, 1881. Some 
of the Doctor's conclusions are novel and full of interest for us 
at this juncture. He says that hitherto in estimating the 
hygienie effect of local influences, the first place has been 
given to the air, the second to the water, and the third to the 
soil, But this order has now to be reversed, Local air can 
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forget that the average velocity of the atmosphere over the 
surface of the earth is ten feet per second, and that even in 
an apparently perfect calm, the air is moving at the rate of 
100 feeb a minute, Consequently if air has properties or 


jcontains matters in one place which are not remarked in 


another, they cannot originate in the air itself, but must be 
derived from the soil and are then carried away in the free 
atmosphere, to disappear by dilution and other processes, 
The same is the ease with local water. All the water that we 
drink on the earth falls from the sky, and is everywhere of 
preciscly the same composition. Only when it penetrates the 
soil is it changed by taking up matter derived from the 
ground through which is flows. ‘The explanation of the 
Jrequent, sharply defined local limitations of cholera and 
typhoid has been sought first in influences, not of soil, but of 
water and air to which the germs of disease have been im- 
parted from men ; but a clear impartial examination of the 
local prevalence of these diseases in circles of greater or 
less extent, has now furnished evidence that in many cases 


air and water can no longer be maintained to be the causes | 
of the localization, but that the sources of the epidemic must 


be sought in the soil’ Many instances are cited in corrobor- 
ation of this theory, and the lecturer then proceeds to enquire 
what are the contents of the soil that exert such powerful in- 
fluences, for good or evil, on our healths. ‘The most probable 
answer seems to be that the evil influences are derived from 
minute organisms or their products,” of which many million 
individuals can be put within the area of the head of a pin and 
which inhabit the porous soil form the surface down to a great 

depth.” Just as certain plants have baleful, and others bene- 

ficent, properties, so these molds, as they are called, are cap- 

able of being either hurtful or harmless, according to their 

species, or as is probably the true solution, according to the 
nature of the soil they inhabit. Mycology, however, has not yet 
thrown much light upon the latter point. All that we 
surely know is that certain processes, notably drainage, some- 
times convert an unhealthy, into a healthy, soil. Of this a 
notable example is furnished by the city of Rome, where fevers 
now prevail that were almost unknown in the times before 
the cuniculi,—which served to drain the hills-—had become 
choked and inoperative. An old experience is that certain 
infectious disenses have their favourite seats in alluvial soils, 
which after all differ from other soils mainly in the nature of 
their physical aggregution—that is to say, in their greater 
permeability for air and moisture. 

And this brings us to what is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing part of the investigation, namely to the fact that the 
evil influences of tlhe soil are proximately due to the air 
imprisoned in its pores aud impregnated with its impurities. 
‘In common life we can hardly conceive the extent of the 
porosity of the soil on which we dwell. Heavy, towering 
buildings often stand on a soil which is filled to the. extent of 
a third of its valume with air. The investigation of ground 
air has just begun, but it. has already surprised us with some 
unexpected revelations. Ground-air is distinguished from 
the air that passes over the surface by the higher propor- 
tion of carbonic acid it contains, which increases, as a rule, 
with the distance from the surface, and to which our springs 
owe their charges of that gas. This carbonic acid is chiefly 


derived from organic matters and organic life in the ground, 


with which it increases and diminishes. Air brought by 
Zettel from the dead dry soil of the Libyan Desert, sealed 
in glass tubes, showed no larger proportion of carbonic acid 
than the free superficial air, but the ground-air from a 
palm-garden in the oasis of Farafreeh yielded much car- 
bonie acid. 
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Still strenger than all this, however, is the fact that our 
houses are aired or ventilated in no small degree by the 
ground-air. § Renk has been inguiring, with the aid of 
Recknagel’s differential manometer, whether the air flaws 
Jrom the ground into the house or from the house into the 
ground, and has found that through mast of the year the 
draft is from the ground into the house. He has also 
found that the ground air, which is sucked into the house, 
brings dust with it, and other observers have shown that 
the same air also carries germs susceptible of development 
in suitable solutions. It is thus easy to see how the soil 
affects our health without our having to eat it 5 the ground- 
air plays the part of an always ready intermediate agent, 
so far as concerns the molds. In this light it is easily seen 
why some houses sometimes have to suffer so badly from cer- 
tain conditions of the soil, especially when they are badly 
ventilated, The movement of air in a close house is many 
thousand times less active than where the circulation 1s 
free; and the air entering. the house suffers correspondingly 
less dilution than that passing into the free atmosphere, and 
leaves in it much more of what it brings up from the 
ground. While the house is heated during the cold season 
and at night in the summer, while the air within doors is 
warmer than the surrounding out-door air, the houses act as 
draught-flues, and suck air out from the ground as if they 
were cupping glasses set over it.’ 

All this is most instructive, and if credible, goes far to 
explain many circumstances connected with the present 
cholera epidemic in Japan. The feature of Japanese houses 
which mainly distinguishes them from European, is 
the coustruction of their floors, These are formed of thin 
boards with irregular edges, so roughly joined that large 
interstices exist between every board. In tho dwellings of 
the poorer classes the joists of the floor may be snid to be 
laid directly on the soil, so that we have, at once, the most 
favorable conditions for the free ingress of the poisonous 
molds. Residences of more pretensions are raised further 
from the ground, and thus, though their floors are still full 
of crevices, tlicir inmates are somewhat protected by the 
current of air which percolates beneath. This latter advantage 
is always obtained in a house of Western construction, while, 
at the same time, the careful joining of the floors affords 
additional security. Thus it becomes easy to account for the 
immunity enjoyed by the iminntes of the brick houses in 


Ginza, and for the mortality which has overtaken the 
wretched divellers in the low-lying purliens of Yokohama. It 


will be of little use to supply these latter with water from 
the Tamagawa, to inspect their sewers or even to sprinkle 
them everyday with disinfectants, What they want is to 
have their floors made air-tight. Probably a great deal of 
good could be done by pasting thick sheets of paper under the 
mats, but the radical remedy would be either to raise the 
houses from the ground and construct their floors in Western 
fashion, or to spread a good thick Inyer of cement over the 
soil on which they are built. We strongly recommend thie 
local authorities to make some experiments in this direction. 





Shortly before the world was in possession of the news that 
America and England had concluded treaties with Korea, the 
London and China Express produced one of those paragraphs, 
the trnue value of which can only be appreciated by newspaper 
editors who find themselves often confronted by the necessity 
of hammering ont little fragments of matter into large sheets 

f flimsy foil. The materials at the disposal of the Express 
were these :—a rumour, already familiar to everyone, that 
KXorea was about to emerge from her seclusion at the 
instance of H.E. Li Hung Chang, and the fact that many 
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Koreans lad visited Japan by invitation during the past two 
years, and there been made directly acquainted with some of 
the benefits Western civilization can confer, Combining 
these two fragments, the natural inference would have been 
that the experiences gained by Korea in Japan had opened 
the eyes of the hermits to the inexpediency of their isola- 
tion, and this inference our contemporary is unwillingly 
constrained to draw. But to stop there would have 
been to leave the mare’s-nest unexploited. Something 
startling had to be suggested, and plainly the most in- 
consistent conception was to declare that in persuading the 
Koreans to visit this country, and showing them railways, 
telegraphs, schools, post-offices, dock-yards, arsenals, manu- 
factures, barracks, ships-of-war, aud in a word all the inno- 
vations of the past twenty years, the Japanese meant to deter 
them from entering into any relations with the people by 
whom these marvels, and many things still more marvellous, 
were produced. To show a man something which is sure to 
excite his admiration and acquisitiveness, is a novel method 
of dissuading him from visiting the shop where it is on sale. 
After the Restoration of 1868, when the most dangerous em- 
barrassment with which Japanese statesmen had to grapple 
was their countrymen’s deep-rooted mistrust of the nations 
which three centuries before had sent them Jesuits and a 
faith safe-gaarded by hellish barbarities, the plan advocated 
by the party of progress was to send the most notable pro- 
testors abroad, that they might see with their own eyes of 
what they deprived themselves and-their country by opposing 
Western intercourse. It wasa bold programme and withal 
a costly one, for it necessarily included the adoption of what- 
ever these travellers thought most admirable in the systems 
they studied, and Japan was thus launched upon a path where 
financial prudence would have counselled her to advance more 
deliberately. All this is now ignored by those carping 
sciolists who conceal their indolent charlatanism under a 
patch-work of Price and Mill, and seek to father Japan’s 
impecuniosity upon ostentatious extravagance and official cor- 
ruption. But it is not forgotten by the men who had to deal 
with the perils of those days—the men whose few survivors 
now occupy the highest places of power in the land their 
courageous policy saved from anarchy and suicide. It was at 
the invitation of these very men that the Koreans came to 
Japan, at first reluctantly by twoes and threes, but afterwards 
willingly and in considerable numbers, there to collect, on a 
smaller scale, the same evidence of their unwisdom that served 
to dispel Japanese prejudices fifteen years ago. The writer 
of this note has had the good fortune to be present when the 
story of Japan’s trial was frankly told by one of the Mikado’s 
leading statesmen to the ecbicfs of a Korean mission, and 
when it was plainly pointed out that whatever the visitors 
saw to admire in the changes this country had undergone, was to 
be regarded solely as the fruits of an intercourse which Korea 
would be well advised to cultivate. But indeed no euch testi- 
mony was needed to show that in secking to perpetuate Koren’s 
seclusion, Japan would have been pursuing a policy she 
had most reason to deprecate, and when a foreign journalist 
asserts that by her frank hospitality, she has brought about 
the very thing she wished to prevent, he must not be sur- 
prised to find that his own ignorance is the chief impression 
his utterances convey. 





There is a good deal of tinder in this community and there 
are also sparks on the watch to ignite it. Conflagrations 
are therefore not unfrequent. We had one the other day 
which travelled to Tokiyo in a tremulons blaze and came 
back in the shape of very tenuous smoke. One of the 
sparks had fanned itself into a fancy that it was about to lose 
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the privilege of being punished for its misdoings by its own 
judges, and so coming in contact with some similarly suspecti- 
ble tinder, 2 flame was the natural result. Four scintillations 
, were ultimately forwarded to Tokiyo by rail, with orders to 
visit the German Minister and if possible get themselves 
extinguished by an assurance that they were in no immediate 
danger of being arrested by any but German policemen or 
Of course the 
assurance was easily given, inasmuch as the origin of the flame 
had been spontaneous combustion, and so perhaps the only 


incarcerated in any but a German jail. 


thing that retains caloric is the astonishment of the German 
Minister. The Japanese, however, ought to learn ausceful lesson 
from this demonstration. They ought to see that a section 
of the Yokohama community will never, under any circum- 
stances, voluntarily consent to abandon the peculiar privileges 
they at present enjoy, They are perfectly well aware that 
they have no right or title to consider those privileges per- 
manent, but rights and titles are, with them, considerations 
entirely trivial when compared with possession. ‘The root 
of their objection to Japanese jurisdiction is an unreasoning 
mistrust which does not hesitate to charge the Government 
of this country with all sorts of subtle villainy and sinister 
ill-faith. ‘Io argue with such persons so long as supposed 
self-interest forbids them to be convinced, were about as effec- 
tual as to smother dynamite in feathers. We remember to 
have heard an English gentleman describe his sensations on 
first perusing a Yokohama journal. He said that for a long 
time he found it impossible to convince himself that what 
he read was intended to be taken seriously, for being 
accustomed to the ordinary amenities of life, and being 
also accustomed to regard the Ministers of a civilized empire 
as something better than untransported felons, he could not 
imagine that such language could ever have been soberly ap- 
plied to them. His bewilderment was instructive as an 
indication of the verdict our local journals are likely to win 
for us from impartial judges, and as a farther proof, if any 
were needed, that the Japanese had better at once abandon 
all notion of conciliating local prejudices. The only course 
they can pursue with a reasonable prospect of success is to 
throw the country open to those that consent to submit to their 
jurisdiction, and thus leave the malcontentents to the seclu- 
of their own obstinacy. 





As is not unfrequently the case with local English 
journals in China, the Shanghai Courter undertakes to tell us 
all about the sentiments of the Japanese with respect to the 
Korean treaties and especially with regard to the letter 
anid to have been written by the King of Korea to the 
President of the United States. ‘The Fapanese,’ says our 
contemporary, ‘are particularly exasperated at the ac- 
knowledgment of Korean subjection to China contained 
in that letter’ Now it is quite plain that the Shang- 
hai Courier has nothing but conjecture to guide it in 
this matter, and that as an interpreter of Japanese feeling its 
utterances are as frivolous as they are presumptuous. It 
can make no difference whatsoever to Japan whether Korea 
chooses to call herself a tributary of China or an independent 
kingdom ; but when Korea confesses the former relation by 
letter while refusing to acknowledge it in her foreign treatics, 
and when China consents to that arrangement, an argument 
upon which the latter power chiefly relied in the Riakiu con- 
troversy, is completely swept away. If Japan be chagrined 
at this result her temperament must be somewhat peculiar. 


re 


The cholera seems to be tired of tormenting Yokohama : 
the daily average of cascs shows a decided diminution, 
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a very grave risk, 
not really suffering from cholera may be hurried off to 
hospital, and in such an event it is easy to foresee that 
a comparatively trivial disease might be fatally aggravated 
by the moral shock of a false diagnosis. It would be ex- 
travagant to look for any larger amount of common sense in 
Japan than elsewhere, and we are only quoting the history of 
epidemics of England when we say that to be carried off to a 
hospital for infectious disease is, to the vulgar mind, almost 
synonymous with being carried to the grave. If people know 
that they have to choose between concealing their symptoms and 
being taken to hospitnl—carried off at arm’s length, shunned 
by everyone em route as & source,of deadly infection, sprinkled 
with carbolic acid, and already dead in the estimation of their 
fellow-beings—can it be doubted for » moment that in five 
cases out of ten tlicy will prefer to crawl into a corner of their 
hovels and die at all events unmolested ? 
demoralizing effects of the constant perquisitious which the 
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There may of course be some cases unreported, but they cannot 
be numerous, seeing that the system of locat Government in 
Japan renders concealment of death, from whatever cause, 
well nigh impossible. Indeed we should be rather disposed 
to suspect that the returns err in the other direction. Statistics 
are at all times difficult to compile in a reliable manner, and 
the Japanese, in addition to their comparative inexperience, are 
now suffering from an excess of zeal which makes us doubtful 
about the invariable sobriety of their figures. So far as we 
know many of these so-called cholera patients are returned on 
no better authority than that of the police, whose competence 
to diagnose such a disease may fairly be questioned. Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, the total number of cases, 
which occurred in ‘Tokiyo from the 80th of May up to 
the 13th instant was 8,135, the while death-rate is only 
49.6, whereas in 1879 it was 74.16, and in view of these . 
facts we are strongly inclined to suspect that the present 
returns include not a few cases which have found their way 
there through a careless, or perhaps over careful, system of 
registration. The population of Tokiyo is 871,421, and 
before we can believe that in the short space of forty-four 
days, one person in every three hundred inhabitants of a 
large city has been attacked by cholera, we must be assured 
that each case has been identified by competent authority. 
We have no wish to disparage the earnest efforts of the local 
authorities, or to depreciate the difficulties with which they 
have tocontend, but we would suggest that, however desirable 
it may be to keep the public au courant of the truth, errors 
in the direction of excess are above all things to be avoided 


at such a juncture as the present. 


* 
* * 


Another point to which attention may be usefully called is 
the desirability of providing for the treatment of cholera 


patients at home. Tersonal observation, as well as the testi- 
mony of many reliable witnesses, have convinced us that in 
a majority of cases there exists an almost invincible repug- 
nance to entering the Cholera Hospitals. Moreover there is 


under existing arrangements, that persons 


Add to this the 


police are obliged to make, when it devolves npon them alone 
to discover and dispose of cholera patients, and it will be 
plain that to make the hospital the only bourne of the sick 
man, is a cruel error of judgment. There are difficulties, it 
is true, serious difficulties in the way of a system including 
home treatment, but it is the duty of the Government not to 
shrink from any difficulties. Did the people know that they 
might be treated at home if they pleased, their reluctance to 
go to hospital would be sensibly diminished. There is no 
lack of competent medical men in Japan, and with their 
assistance a system of local dispensarice might soon be esta- 
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blished. We earnestly commend the matter to the attention | fund, yen 5,000; Balance carricd forward to the next 
of the authorities. term, yen 3,341.396 ; and dividends to sharcholders, yen 
. 30,000, or yen G6 per share, ¢.¢. 12 per cent per annum, 

* % 

It may be useful for our readers to know that the portions 
of Tokiyo where cholera is most prevalent ab present are 
the districts north of Kiyobashi and Nihonbashi, Kanda, and 
Shiba. By Shiba is understood the space between Shimbashi 
and Akabane. The neighbourhood of Nihonbashi has suffered 
most of all, probably owing to the large quantities of decaying 
organic matter always to be found about the fish market. 


The Chieago correspondent of the British Trade fournal 
writing on the American tariff and the milling aud) wool- 
lon trades, shows how American flour and grain dealers 
suffer from what he calls “ protection runinto the ground.” 
The milling interest in the North-Western States, by the 
erection of mills of great capacity, the free use of the Iun- 
varian patent processes, and the importation of Hungarian 
millers at a great expense, has been largely exteuded. 
The milling capacity of one city alonc—Minneapolis, in 
Miunesota—is 30,000,000 bushels annually. It is stated 
that English and Scotch millers are now going thither 


The report of the First National Bank, for the half-year 
ending the 30th of June Jast, shows a gross profit of yen 
207 ,366.553, after the salaries and travelling-cxpenses of 
officers, interest on deposits and all other expenses have 
Leen deducted. ‘To this sumare to be added yen 27,610,425, aud that they are also taking over to the United Kingdom 
the balance bronght forward from the preceding half year, American millwrights to establish and operate mills there. 
nud yen 70,000 reserve for unredeemed loans, also Hungarian managers of mills are paid in Minnesota from 
brought forward from the preceding period, thus making $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. A mill, said to be the 
a totnl of yen 304,976.978. The liabilities are in all largest in the world, has just been completed in’ Min- 
yen 7,159,612.081, consisting of, Due to the Govern- nenpolis. Its eapacity is represented to be 100 bashels of 
ment, yen 1,276,859.406 (Deposits, yen 763,893.203 ; Bills wheat an hour. The growth of wheat ts alsovreceiving aa 
payablo, yen 102,966.203 ; and Loans, yen 410,000); immense development in the Canadian province of Mani- 
Due to the people, yen 3,567,369.697; Notes in cirenl- toba, which promizes even to eclipse even the North- 
ation, yen 1,196,242; Deposits of various nalures and Western States of the Union in the quantity and quality 
drafts, yen 2,024,943.912 ; and Due to other firms on ex- of wheat produced. 
change, yen 345,483.785) ; Capital, yen 1,500,000 ; Reserve ew. 
fund, yen 450,000; Special reserve, yen 60,000; and But, says this writer, not a bushel of wheat can be 
minor items. ‘The Assets are thus declared :—Specie, | brought into the United States to be milled, for the reason 
copper coins, and paper money, yen 1,612,039.025 ; Bullion, |that the duty is 20c. per bushel. ‘This is a high duty at 
yen 7,805,081; Public Joan bonds, yen 1,685,769,598 ;| any time, but it becomes enormous when the price of wheat 
Loans, yen 8,010,083.218 ; Discounted bills, Bills of ex-| slow. Since the advance in the United States tho millers 
change, and Bills receivable, ete., yen 356,243.108 ; Duo} have been placed nt a grent disadvantage, They find 
from other firms, yen $52,121.751 5; and Bank property, | themselves to too great an extent at the mercy of specala- 
yen 36,000 ; total yen 7,159,512.081. ‘The Profit and Loss | tors, who so manipulate the wheat market that millers dare 
accounts comprise :—‘Taxes, yen 4,200; Reserve for un- {not buy any large quantities at a time, Generally, too, 
redeemed loans carried forward to next lalf-year, yen | because of speculation, the price of flour ranges below that 
70,000 ; Gratuities to officers, yen 26,000 ; Addition tothe fof wheat, so that the millers are virtially ronning their 


and hiring mills and millers in order to learn the process, 


Reserve, yon 60,000; Balance carricd forward to the | mills at adoss, This is a great advantage to foreigners. 
ensuing period, yen 19,776.978 ; and, dividends to | Americ millers claim that they could profitably buy Cana- 
shareholders yen 135,000, or yon 9 por share, oe. 18 porf{dian wheat, manufacture and export it to Europe, if the 
cent per annum, ° tariff did not stand in their way. But the duties and fees 

The Thirteenth National Bank (in Osaka) of which the |now on the tariff statute render any attempt in that direc- 
well-known aud wealthy merchant Mr. Konoike Zenyemon {tion unprofitable. ‘To take an example. The manu- 
is President, makes the following statement :—Liabilities | facturers pay 3°. a ewt. to the Custom-house for weighing 
are in all yen 1,501,412.816, consisting of Capital, |the flour, but as a matter of fact it is never weighed. "The 
yeu 500,000; Reserve, yen 35,000: Notes in| freight.on wheat to Europe is lower than that on flour, and 
circulation, yen 398,978.50 ; Bills payable and drafts, yen [always will be, on account of the quantity which ocean 
28,453.141; Deposits of different nature, yen 468,471.413 ; | steamers can take and the lower cost of handing it. Again, 
Loans due to other firms, yen 23,887.75; Profit, yen Jif north-western millers bring Canadian wheat for ani llnie 
41,509.655 ; Balance bronght forward from the ; receding into the country, they are required to keep that wheat 
half-year yen 3,612.357 ; and Reserve for unredeemed | separate from the native. This necessitates ils being seut 
louns, yen 1,500. The asseis aro stated thus :—Public | to an clevator ata certain cost. There also it must -eitiaiil 
loan bonds, yen 569,192.183 ; Loans yen 499,810.41 ; Bills | until a sufficient quantity accumulates to make it profitable 
of various descriptions, yen 32,486.040 ; Specie, yen| to mill i. Of course the labour question enters largely 
216,786.955 ; Bullion, yen 1,074.844 ; and minor items, }into the ercation of American disability. The rival flour- 
making a total of yen 1,501,412.816 altogether. ‘The }eompeling Old World centre to the Chicago region is 
amount of yon 100,317.210—consisting of the vross| Buda-Pesth, in Hungary, where common labourers are pai 
profit, yen 95,204.844 ; balance brought forward from the | but 40c. to d0e, a day, while in America they obtain $1.50 
proceding term, yen 3,612.357; and the reserve forj|to 81.75. Skilled labourers in [angary are paid 31.25 
unredeemed advances yen 1,500—has been disposed of as 
follows :—Interest. on deposits, salaries of officers and all to *5,000 a year; the tast figure being paid to superinten- 
other outlay, yen 53,695,189; Taxes, yen 1,100 ; Refund | dents, to, for these and other reasons, the flour manu- 
of money expended in the purchase of Bank property, yeu | facturers urge that Congress should throw less tariff restric. 
850.616 ; Reserve for unredeemed advances, yen 2,70) ; | tions in the way of their Grade, At Cho pre: out time nearly bal 
Gratuities to officers, yen 3,330 ; Addition to the reserve {the flour of the North-west is exported. But, if the trade 





wday. In America their wages range between 33 a day 
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were made free the export would, of course, increase. It 
appears that the Manitoban (Canadian) wheat is of a very 
superior quality, fully equal, and some say superior, to that 
grown in the United States. 
it with the American. 











It is also profitable to mix 

But under the arrangements of the ! 
present tariff drawback it cannot be profitably imported 
and again exported in the form of flour, in competition with | 
the mills which are now being erected in Manitoba, Aud | 
the writer holds that this is only one of the injurious effects 

to American industry produced by the present tariff. The: 
tax on grain is imposed ostensibly in the interest of the | 
farmers ; but it is really an injury lo the conntry. One of | 
its most pernicious effects is that it tonds to stimulate the! 
fluctuations of the markets. “If the duty dil not exist 
grain could come in from Canada and even from urope at! 
periods when the manipulations of speculators, such as | 
those who have for months controlled our markets, catse its: 
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196,000,000 IJbs.; shoddy, 54,911,000 Ibs. ; cotton, 
$1,078,000 lbs. The result is this :—that the farmer does not 
produce so much wool, nor does he get as much for what 
he does produce, at the same time that he has to pay more 
for woollen woods, besides running the risk of getting three- 
sevenths of them shoddy.” ‘Ibis decline is producing very 
remarkable effects, which economists and statesmen who are 
inclined to follow protective precedents would do well to 
The sule of Kuglish and French 
woollen greatly stimulated ; aud American 
manufacturers are compelled to buy more largely of 
Australian wools, which are looked upon as far superior 
to even the Ohio, the finest clothing wools in the Uuited 
Stites, those of Wisconsin, coming next. A large woollen 
miauufacturer, of Waterloo, New York State, now almost 
altogether uses scoured Australian wool in his factory. 
This fact is not publicly known, nor, probably, does the 


panse and cousider, 


goods — is 


price to be higher in the United States than in those | maker ardently desire to have it: known. 


| 

| It is too nearly 
countries which are onr natural markets.” | 

| 


ona par with the steel-rail monopolists buying English 
’ steel blooms from which to manufacture rails. It is a blow 


* * 


; ; , ; ; : ne hat the entire Cartff system. 
There is yet another direction in which the tariff on: : 


Now, whon it known that this 
; Bate : : | Nustralian scoured wool costs the American 85e. to 
raw materials injures American manufactures, Notwith- | A 


: a . — ‘per db.at his mill, it will at once be seen under wha 
standing this, if any attempt is made to reduce such dutics ' : pod 


es ; : ; i disndvantage t ormer al rere i 
the protectionists clamor thal, insomuch, the integrity of disndy tats = sie ae eee we : kK pot - the 
° e yy ae oe . : ‘ 1 . cf , . . : 2ESe 
tho entire system is attacked. The theory of the tariff is | SE Sarr Pei vtme ens eee ee eee rae 
that it should protect all industries, If it fails to protect: 


It is snid that even the best Ohio wool will not produce 
i ind : . incl anywhere near as good as the Australian. 4 

avrieniture, the main industry of the country, its doom is: cloth aay tier’ ee ee ae istralian, The 

The. latter possesses superiorities which the former does not and 
1c 


Meanwhile there is an increasing de- 
correspondent whom we have above quoted shows, too, in; prestige 


the instance of wool, the tariff on which he describes as the pa AOE tie DEClen Stith Or Sloe RUE Tne seen Tee 


. inecreasinuly by English firms, while the N nglanc 
result of a bargain between wool-growers and wool-mannu- | ayy vy © 4 New England 


. ‘woollen manufacturers, ave closing, ‘he American Sartor 
Under class No. 1, | © 


clothing wools pay 10c. per Ib. and Lle. ad valorem, where ; a er | : paul 
: - 80, @ The 1 4 sty redominates in the 
foreign value is 32e. or Jess per Ib. and 10 per cout when | pO UeUn TeUCe Ot ee ae poo. 2 
; fashions for men and youths in spring and summer wear. 

ihe value is over 32. per Ib. 


If’ scoured, these wools are | ‘Phe distinctively American style of broad trowsers and 
duliable at 30c. per Ib. and 33 per cent ad valorem, if the ‘long coats is no longer tolerated, and, so far as appearances 
value before scouring is 32e. or less perdb. These same: 49% there is no perceptible difference between the Yankee 


wools if scoured or washed are rated much higher. Carpet | swell and his British brother. q ; 

wools pay 3c. per Ib. if valued at 12e. or less per Ib., and | It may be said here, that this taste for expensive foreign 
Ge. if valued at more than 12c. Now, in order to compen- | Products means great internal prosperity ; and so no doubt 
sate the manufacturers for these duties on their raw mate- |!t does in’ part. It proves that the United States, with 
terinls, specific duties, iu some instances by the yard and in their enormous sources of dymestic riches, ean flourish gene- 
others by the pound, are nid on woollen fabrics. ‘Thus, rally even under the burden of a ernel tariff, But it must 
Inst year the ad valorem equivalents of the mixed duties on | "&Ye" bo forgotten that it is in spite, and not because, of 
wool ranged from 25°63 to 76-4 per cent. On woollen | {hat protection that (ho people of the great Republic are 
manufactures they ranged from 50 to 102°6 per cent. Mark becoming opulent. Whore there are so many roads to 
the results. Not only the wool-zrowers but the manufae- | wealth itappenrs not to matter much that one or two should 
turers have been disappointed. How ? Thus, according to be closed. Yet the day must come when there will not be 
the writer:—In the first place wo” (Americans) ere ; one roud too many, when new ones will Have to be siievoyed 
importing large quantities of wool—last ycar 128,060,000 ‘and cleared and mado ; and ftey there will be lamentation 
lbs. In the second place, American wool has boen 4.Ge, | OVS" me slronteien icine? eee ines hey one neryeps aes 
per 1b. lower during the 15 years of tariff than it was | possibility of reopening them, the direct aud easy tracks of 
during the 15 previous years. The yearly loss on price 
las been $8,000,000, and the total for the 15 years 
$117,000,000. At the same time the census returns show |; The Deutsche Industrie Zeitung has an interesting 
n decrease of one-half, in the number of sheep cast of the paper, compiled with true Teutonic care and exhaustive- 
Missouri river since (he adoption of the present tariff. | noss, on the European postal trafic in 1880. Weare told 
And this is the portion of the farmers. Now for the | therein that the total increase, which lad been 11 per cent 
manufacturers. Since the tariff they have been londing | in 1878 and -f per cent in 1879, was 7 por cent in 1880; the 
their goods with shoddy to an unparalleled extent. To | total number of articles sent in 1880 being 6,206,577 ,092. 
such a height has this evil grown that one of the heaviest , The proportions of different articles were nearly as in 
wool dealers in the city (Chicago) informs me the people have «the preeeding year — Letters and post cards, G13 per 
finally refused to buy any moreshoddy goods, either of men’s Feent ; book packets and patterns, 1o'S ; newspapers, 22:0), 
eloth or of shawls and other articles ef women’s wear. ! Iugland stands first with 1,690,724,191 articles, or 27°2 
The materials used in) woollen manufacture in the United | per cent of the whole; next, Germany, 23°3) per cent ; 
States, according to the Census — statisties 1580, } then France, 19°6 per cent (showing a large percontago in 
wera as follows :—Wool, as received from the cards, ‘patterns and Lovk packets, 27°6, while 15°8 is the average 


senled ; and this its supporters recoguize full well. 
never Can possess, 


fucturers, has affected both industries, 
continues =— 


national industry and manufacture. 


— ee 
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Google 
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for Europe) ; Austria-Hungary ranks fourth, with 86 per jof less than “current weight ” are required to cut or deface 


cent. ; Italy has 5.6; Russia, 3°3; Belgium, 3-2 ; Switzer- 
land 2°43; and Holland (uinth), 2 per cent, closes the series 
of States whose entire traffic is over a hundred millions, 
These nine States have 95.2 per cent of the Huarepean traf- 
fic, leaving only 4°8 per cont, to the 10 remaining States. 
Turkey is not included. The nine States show a relative 
decrease from 1879 (when they had 96°4 per cent of the 
whole) and the smaller States an increase. 
shows an absolute decrease. Nearly everywhere there is an 
increase of letters and posteards per head of the population ; 
Luxemburg and Spain show a slight falling off; Russia a 
decrease of 10 per cent; and Bulgaria (where the postal 
service had grown extraordinarily the previous year), one 
of 8) per cent. ‘Lhe order is much as formerly, In Ieng- 
land each inhabitant allows an interval of 10 days between 
two letters ; in Switzerland, 14 days ; in Wurtemberg, 17 ; 
in Germany, 20; in Russia, 280; in Bulgaria about 3 


Greece nlone 


years. In newspaper traffie per head of the population, 
the leading States are Switzerland (18.72), Wurtembery 
(14:60) Bavaria (14:54), Denmark (13°56), Ge. ; France 
comes ninth, and England thirteenth. ‘he number of post- 
offices in 1880 was 55,479; on an average, one Lo cvery 
454°8 square kilometres and 5,859°9 inhabitants, euedaud 
had 14,212; Germany, 9,462; Austrin-Hungary, 6,326 ; 
France, 5,913 ; Russia, 4,374; Italy, 3,348, &e. In nearly 
all the States there was an In Switzerland 
(which is first) there was a post-ollice to every 998 iu- 
habitants: Norway, 2,056; England, 2,463; Sweden, 
2,958 ; Holland, 3,059 ; 3,175, d&e. 3 Feance, 
6,292; Russia, 19,569 ; 48.734. While in 
Switzerland the way toa post office is, on an average, 14 


increase, 


Luxemburg, 


Bulgaria, 


mile, in Russia it is 22 miles, and in Bulgaria 12! miles, 
While a Bulgarian post-office has, on an average, to deal 
with about 16,000 letters annually, an English one has 
107,000 ;a German one 85,000, The total number of per- 
sons engaged in postal service in 1880 was 250,665, of 
which Germany has 72,303 ; France, 45,444 (but these 
two include telegraph officials) ; England, 84,644 ; Austria 
Hungary, 18,676 ; Italy, 15,813 ; Russia, 14,985, Ge. The 
postal service in the whole of Enrope brings in a surplus 
of about £5,750,000 (this includes the telegraph service 
in Germany, France, and Roumania). England has the 
lion’s share, ubout 24 millions ; then fullow France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, &e. Russia and -Roumania show con- 
siderable deficits, and the Bulgarian deficit is 65 per cent 
of the total expenditure, ‘The postal traflie of Europe has 
increased from 3,957,850,629 articles in 1873 to the figure 
above given, ov 92°3 per cent in eight years. At this rate 
in 1888 it should amount to some The 
percentage increase in the last eight years has greatly 
exceeded that of the population, which is only 7 to &. 


13 milliards, 


An unwelcome light has been thrown upon the seriously- 
depreciated condition of the British gold coinage by the 
Master of the Mint. In his last report to Parliament he 
states that, of the 1,000,000/. of gold in circulation, about 
00 per cent is light, and that the deterioration in value 
amounts, on an average, to 3d. in the pound. It therefore 
follows that 500,000/ require to be re-coined in order to 
restore its siandard of value, and the cost of this process cf 
supplying the deficiency of the preious metal, exclusive of 
the expenditure of re-coining, is estimated at nearly 650,0002. 


The difference between and the 


the nominal metallie 


them, but itis « matter of public notoriety that for many 
years this law has been openly und systemutically set at 
defiance, Mighteen years of constant use is preseribed by 


gold coin ean retain 


experts as the period beyond which no 
All gold pieces shonld then, we are told, 
he withdrawn re-coined. It is the disregard of this 
rule and the disobedience of the Jaw which has brought 
British financiers face to fnee with what must be regarded 
asaseorious difficulty, Since light coins were last withdrawn 
fron circulation, 38 years have elapsed, and certainly the re- 
petition of the experience of that event—by those who are 
old enough to remember it—is one by no means pleasing to 
contemplate. At that time the greater proportion of the 
depreciation fell upen the publie, sovereigns being taken 


its real value. 
nnd 


at the banks ata value varying froma penny to fourpence 
below the nominal value. The question now under con- 
sideration is whether a similar course of action should now 
be adopted, or whether the Exchequer should come to the 
rescue aud defray the expense. ‘The opinion of leading 
Lrade organs at homo is that thongh it is no doubt a 
erievance that the last holder of a coin should pay for all 
the tear and wear of the last 20 years, yet if the re-coinage 
is to be done, there is only too inuch renson to fear that, 
in the present slugvish state of the national revenue, the 
gilt of 650,0002, will frighten even so heroic a Chancellor 
of the Isxchequer as Mr. Gladstone. 
the practices of 1842 will be renewed, and another bardon 


bo inflicted on a long-suffering people. 


A fresh instance of the very partial benefits of protec: 
tion ean be enlled from yesterday’s history of one of the 
of Great Britniv, The Victorian 
been holding frequent sittings 
Among those who have been examined 


Austratian dependencies 
Tariff Commission — las 
in (hat colony. | 
were hop-growers from Gippsland, who, given sufficient 
protection, promise to grow all the hops that the colony 
requires, Among the witnesses examined was a grower 
named Taylor, who stated that he had 18 aeres under hops, 
producing this year about 1,000 or 1,100 Ibs. weight per 
acre, Averaging at 1.050 Ibs. per acre, the gross produce 
of the 18 acros is 18,900 Ibs. Taking half the daty only 
as being protective (3d. per Ib. being formerly the rate for 
revenue purposes alone, 3d. afterwards being added for 
protective purposes), Mr. Taylor will receive a free pift of 
239/, 5s. from the colony this year for his kindness in 
cultivating 18 acres of hops. The wheat-grower on his 
poor unirrigated selection iu the north-west corner of the 
sume colony, receives uo present of this kind, aud it is 
small wouder that he grumbles. 


-—— -- oe ee ae —- ees + 6. 


THE TiMLS ON JAPAN, 

HELI appeared lately in the London Yimes an 
TL article which tallies so exactly with some of the 
utterances of a Chinese contemf@ary as to leave litlle 
doubt about its authorship.  QOne is not surprised to 
find ao English journal committing historical and 
geographical errors when it undertakes to discuss the 
affairs of a country so little known to Englishmen as 
Japan, but one is both surpris:d and ashamed when a 
newspaper like 7/e 7Vemes cisfigures ils colnmns by a 


value of the half of the gold pieces in cireulation at the /Gisp!ay of prejudice and injustice. 


present moment is, therefore, very material, Under tho 


The gist of tha article to which wo allude may be 


provisions of the Coiuage Act the receivers of old coin; |summed up in a very few words. It is simply this :=— 


Google 


Probably, therefore, 
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that England, having out 
trado with Japan, America, impelled by jealousy, has 
persuaded the Japanese to seck relief from their finan- 
cial difficulties in an increase of import dues, The 
writer in The Times frankly admits his inability to 
appreciate the American process of reasoniug in this 
matter. Like everybody else, he fails to see why an 
increase of duties which affects American goods to 
exactly the same extent as Itnglish, should induec 
Japanese consumers to prefer the former to the latter. 
But he makes little of that difficulty. His calcnlations 
are not in the Jeast disturbed by the necessity of imput- 
ing the most palpable sophistry to American statesmen 
and merchants. He does net pause to consider that to 
attribute to rational mena course of action inconsistent 
with any exercise of reason, is to establish, vot their 
fatuity, but the blindness of his own prejudice.  Dis- 
cerning nothing bul the fact that the United States 
stand higher than Great Britain in Japanese favour 
to-day, he immediately Jumps to the conclusion that 
Japan's commercial policy is shaped, somehow or other, 
by American advice. 

Now we find no difficulty in admitting America’s 
complicity to this extent; that it is morally impossible 
for her to oppose an increase of Japanese import duties 
so long as her own fiscal policy remains what it is. 
Nay wore, it is quite probable that Japan’s dissatis- 
faction with her tariff has been in a measure fostered 
by American advice, for Americans have some faith in 
the wis lom of protection, and are, moreover, occasionally, 
capable of offering disiuterested counsel. But what we 
fail altogether to perceive is the utilily of diseussing 
these points. In 1858 we concluded a treaty with 
Japan, the 22nd Article of which declared that either 
of the high contracting parties, on giving one year’s 
notice to the other, might demand a revision, on and 
after the first of July, 1872, ‘vith the cicw to the inser- 
tion of such amendments as caperience should prove to 
be desirable. The last clause is subtly worded.  De- 
sirability demonstrated by experience is a form of 
speech which admits many interpretations, but no legal 
quibble can alter the fact that under this Article Japan 
has a distinct title to demand some alterations in the 
treaty on and after July Ist, 1872. Wereshea Western 
power, there can be no. question that instead of having 
to fight for a fractional right to control her own tariff, 
she would be immediately conceded an integral one. 
But being what she is—that is lo say, acountry which, 
though not yet possessing combative engines sufficient 
to safeguard her privileges of independence, can, never- 
theless, endure compMPeon with any of her Occi- 
dental compeers in honesty of purpose and manli- 
ness of effort, she is compelled to be content with 
just so much political and fiscal freedom as it suits thie 
convenience of her allies to accord her. That is the 
position, deserihe it in whatever terms we please. Japan 
has not the strength to enforce her claims, or we should 
never |.ayve ventured to deny their validity. 

Tg it net a strange iiony of accident that the states- 
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the very fatherland of liberty, social, political, and 
individual, should persistently deny to weaker nations 
rights of which, in its own case, it would not abate the 
shadow of an iota ? 

It is generally argued, and with much show of 
justice, that in revising the treatics, the fullest consi- 
deration is due to vested interests which have sprung 
up under the old conditions. But thisargument cuts 
both ways. The same standard which measures our 
title to the privileges conferred by the treaties, must 
also be applied to the obligations we assumed under 
these treaties. Irom 1858 to 1806 trade was carried 
on under a tariff originally fixed by Mr. Townsend 
Harris, and subsequently endorsed by Lord Elgin. 
The seventh article of that tariff provided for its 
revision five years after the opening of Kanagawa, but 
an important difference existed in the American and 
Kuglish wording of this clause, for while the former 
made the revision depend on the desire of the Japanese 
Government alone, the latter made it depend on the 
desire of either the British or the Japanese Government. 
Thus America from the first seems to have recognised 
Japan's right, as a free country, to manage her own fiscal 
atfairs. Now mark what happened. In 1866, the tariff 
was revised by a convention, of which the preamble 
runs thus:—* The MRepresentatices of Great Britain, 
Franec, United States of America, and Holland, having 
received from their respective Governments identical 
instructions for the moditication of the Tariff of Import 
and Bayport Dutivs contained in the Trade Regulations 
annewed to the Vrentics concluded by the aforesaid 
powers nith the Japanese Government in 1858, which 
modification is procided for by ths VIIth of those Licgue 
lations :--.1nd the Japanese Government hacing given 
the said Leepresentatizes, during their visit to Osaka in 
Norember 1865, @ written engagement to proceed unme- 
diately to the Revision of the Turiff in question, on the 
general busis of a duty of fire per cent on the value of 
all articles Imported or aported, jc” This preamble 
leaves no room to doubt the source from which the 
terms of revision emanated : that source was the iden- 
tical instructions of four Western Powers to their 
Representatives. The Japaucse Government had given 
those Representatives a written engagement to proceed 
with the revision, but under what circumstances was 
thatengagement obtained? The Shogan, our ally, was 
at. Kiyoto, seeking the Imperial sanction to lead his 
army against a powerful feudal chief who had fired on 
foreign vessels. Already the object of the expedition 
had causcd must disaffection among the feudatories of 
the Shogiin, and a plot to assassinate that potentate 
had been frustrated with difficulty. Kiyoto was in a 
state of indeseribable confusion. The city was filled 
with 2onins who had sworn to take the Shogun’s life, 
and with nobles seeking to prevent the Emperor from 
sanctioning an expedition against a chicl who, from 
their point of view, had beon guilty of no worse crime 
than excess of loyalty. The country, in short, was on 
the verge of civil war, and yet that was the moment 


m:n of a couutry which justly prides itself on being |selected by the Foreigu Representatives to proceed to 
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we enlirely agree eit him. 








the Japancse a decision as to whether they would levy [suppose, England now sttuds alune in her opposition, 


a duty of five or twenty per cent on grey shirtings and j 


T. cloths. Will anybody pretend, under such cir- 
cumstanees, that the engagement to revise the tariff 


had anything to do with Japanese volition ? 


Be this as it may, however, revised the tariff was ; 
and many of the foreign merchants now doing business 
in Japan may fairly plead that they established them- 
selves here on the faith of that revision. But they do 
not, we presume, forget that the new tariff was, by ils 
second article, declared to be ineorporated with the 
Treaties, and, like them, to be subject to revision on the 
first day of July, 1872. There was certainly a precedent 
for assuming that “ revision” simply meant the extor- 
tion of fresh concessions, but such an expectation would 
have been short-sighted at best, and we shall not do 
our countrymen (he injustice of supposing that they ever 
seriously entertained it. They cannot deny that the 
promised revision had some reference to Japanese con- 
venience, and to maintain, under these circumstances, 
that we are to go on for ever fixing the duties at our 
OWN guise, ta siinply to ignore the treaties altogether. 

We make no reference here to the possible effect an 
increased tariff may exercise upon the bulk of tha trade. 
In Great Britain the revenue derived from coffee was 
trebled by reducing the duty from 1s. 7d. to Gd., and 
that obtained from spirits was largely augmented by 
changing ths duty from 5s. Gil. to 23. gallon. But 
{here must necessarily be a point at whieh reduction of 
duties ceases to be compensated by inereased eonsump- 
tion, and the extent of foreign interference in tariff 
revision should be to assist Japan in finding that 
point. The writer in The Times recommends the Ja- 
panese fo ‘grapple at home with the currency difficulty’ 
instead of meddting with the tariff, but he fails, or ro- 
fuses, to see that the two are intimately connected. 
Japan derives hor only sjecio revente from the Customs 
and specie is the thing she needs before everything 
else iu carrying out any scheme of currency redemp- 
tion. ‘To cffect equilibrium between her incomings and 
oulgoings, she naturally seeks to augment the one at 
the same time that she reduces the other, and if her 
intercourse with foreign nations has resulted in 
plunging her into financial difficulties, the least we can 
do is not to impede her efforts to extricate herself. 

As to the ridiculous theory, ventilated from time to 
time in the Shanghai journais, and now repeated by 
The Times, that Japan is ‘ pursuing an unwise and 
unnecessary policy of aggression at the expense of her 







it is simp!y because her Goverument has not been at 
the prins to appreciate the situation. Japan has only 
to formulate her case plainly and directly and she may 
be qnite sare of a fair hearing, but if she proposes to 
wait until justice gets the better of local interest, she 
may as well abandon hope altogether. 


NOTES BEARING ON MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT. 





(Continued from our last.) 


4 OREIGN residents of Yokohama base their objec- 
F tion to the present municipal system on two 
grounds: first, the universally admitted principle that 
every tax-payer ought to have a voice in the applica 
tion of his money ; and second, that the heavy grouud- 
rent we pay entitles us to expect something better 
than what we have. 


Now, with regard to this ground-rent, there can be 
no question that it is, at first sight, a high charge. 
Upon what principle it was originally assessed we 
have no positive evidence beyond the fact that, in 
1860, the Jand-renters were given to understand by 
their representatives that the ground-rent had been 
fixed at $28 per 100 f3ubo with the obiect of enabling 
the Japanese Government to carry out the works 
contemplated by the Land Regulations which were 
then issued. Unfortunately, as we have already men- 
tioned, those Regulations never received the official 
sanction of the Japanese Government, nor did the 
funetious they cited as devolving upon the proprietors 
We have 
no resource, therefore, but to turn for information to 
the history of snbsequent settlements, where the 
framers of regulations may be suppo-ed to have been 


of the soil include either police or sewave. 


>/eulded by riper experience. 


And first we have the Hiyoro and Osaka Convention 
of May 16th, 1867, a2 document bearing date seven 
years later than the invalid regulations mentioned 
above. This Convention was framed under the diree- 
tion of Sir Harry Parkes, so that, among the foreign 
residents at any rate, the justice of its provisions is 
not likely to be questioned. What it provides is 
this :—that the upset prices of the Innd in the foreign 
settlement should be fixed at such rates as to amount 
in the aggregate to the total outlay incurred by the 
Japanese Government in preparing the sites; that the 
money realized above the upset priees should be 


neighbour China, it ean only be characterized as ajretained by the Japanese Government as compensation 
baseless vision, The Riukin affair is, and has been for | for deprivation of interest on capital, and for the risk 
years, the only question at issue between the two|that might be incurred of not recovering the outlay : 
empires, and to charge Japan with keeping it open, is!and that the ground should be further subject to the 
either gross Mijustice or crass ignorance. But in the! payment of an annual rent, calculated ata rate sufficient 
same context the writer in Te Tomes makes a sngges- | to mect the expense of keeping in repair the roads and 
tion worthy of consideration. He says. that Japan's | drains, the cleaning and lighting of, and maiutaining 
best chance of attaining her end is by a friendly |order in, the settlements, and the ordinary land-tax 
agreement with the Knglish Government, and in this! payable at the then rate to the Japanese Government. 
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Nothing conld be clearer than this. It is really a expect that at the next assessment—now four years 
pleasure to find ourselves on firm ground after the un- | overdue—the land will still be valued at one-eighth of 
certainties of previons arrangements. The entire pre-| its market price. ‘The land-tax in the foreign settle- 
liminary disbursements made by the Government were | ment ought really to be reckoned at something more 


{o ke recouped by the sale of the land, while the anual | like twenty dollars than sixteen. 


rent was to be sufficient to defray a7 municipal ex- | Moreover, before we ery out against our eround-rents, 
penses, plus the ordinary Japanese land-tax. | it would be well to compare them with the amounts 


Exactly the same principles were observed in the ar | levied on our Japanese fellow-residents, for cerlainly 
rangements for the settlement at Tokiyo (November, lwe have no right to demand better terms than they 
6th, 1867). Foreigners began to reside there in, receive. In addition to land-tax, a Japanese house- 
1870, when the upset price of the land was fixed at holder is subject to four other species of rates, all 
$150 per 100 fsvbo, and the annual rent at $37.59. comparatively insignificant but of slightly variable 
Further it was distinctly agreed that in consideration | nmounts. Without entering into useless particulars, it 
of this annual payment, the Japanese Government | Will suffice to say that the present aggregate of these 
should ‘construct i @ solid manner, and kevp in good five taxes is 48.80 yen per 100 tsubo, equal to about 
order and vepair, the sea or canal walls, and all the $31.50. Consequently, instead of complaining, we 
streets or thoroughfares of the settlement, and should have to congratulate ourselves on paying eleven per 
also drain and light the streets. It will be observed | cent less than the residents in Honcho-dori. 
that the annual payment was greater by a third than | Nor is this ull. For not only bas the land como 
the Yokohama rate ($28 per 100 tsudo), and land- | into our possession at rates which represent a very 
renters were also liable to an additional charge of small fraction of its value, but its proprictors have also 
$12.50 per 100 tsubo to ' provide for the cost of em- incurred, in connection with our residence, expenses 
nloying forviyners in the Police force of the settlement. | largely exceeding the sums realized by the sale of the 
Thus the total rent was $40 per 100 tsubo, being nearly yarjouslots. We have seen that the upset price of sites 
43 per cent more than the Yokohama residents pay. ‘n other settlements was determined with reference to 

Plainly the principles embodied in the Hiyogo conven- the cost of their preparation, and that in Yokohama 
tion and carefully followed in that of Tokiyo, must be | exceptional circumstances aggravated the error of 
aceapted as the basis of all arrangements for the leas- neglecting a similar ealeulation. But before we can 
ing of land to foreign residents. The ground-rent form a just estimate of the situation, we must take into 
paid in this settlement “= therefore to be regarded as consideration the monies expended by the Japanese 
the sum of two items, namely : municipal outlay and Government for extraordinary purposes. Tt is much to 
the ordinary land-tax. ‘The latter is a fixed quantity. be regretted that no account of these has been published 
It is assessed at the rate of 2.5 per cent on the market | by the Tocal Authorities. As it is, we can only consult 
value of the land. Now the market value of land in | the various conventions and the newspaper records of 
Honcho-dori is 5,000 yen per 100 fsudo, in Benten- the settlement. 
dori good lots heing nearly twice as much, and there 
ean be little doubt that if the foreign settlement were 
{thrown open to Japanese residence, even the latter 
yalue would not represent the selling price of 
the land. Taking tho former rate, however, it appears 
that the land-tax might amount to something like $380 
per 100 fsubo. Before this could be paid out of 
our present ground-rent the less must be a triple 
multiple of the greater. As a matter of fact, 
however, the actual assessment is only 632.72 yen per 
100 tsubo, so that the land-tax is 25.30 yer or about 
$16. The difference between this aud $28—ze. $12 
per 100 ¢swbo—represents the portion of the ground- 
reut available for municipal purposcs. Instead, there- 
fore, of pluming ourselves on the notion that we should 
be effecting an economy by defraying all municipal 
expenses with 80 per cent of the ground-rent, the 
truth ig that wo shonld be actually spending 8% per 
cent more that we are entitled to. 





















Passing by the construction of the Bund, two jettics, 
a fine breakwater, and the Bonded Warehouses, we come 
to the filling in of the swamp, 4 work which involved 
immense outlay. Portions of the reclaimed land were 
subsequently sold at tolerably high rates, but necording 
to the Memorandum of 1864, the proceeds of these sales 
did not go to recoup the cost of reclamation, but were 
cadded to a municipal fund to be employed for the 
making and drainage of roads, §¢-; and keeping them 
in a state of repair. The same Memorandum provided 
that, since the Japanese Government desired foreigners 
to abstain as much as possible from riding on the 
Tokaido until order was restored throughout the coun- 
try, ¢@ good riding roud, four or fice miles in extent and 
not less than 20 fect ride, should be made round and 
through Mississipp? Valley, and also kept in good order,’ 
at the expense of the native authorities. It was a 
curious illustration of the consideration and justice 
displayed in our denlings with Japan that her embar- 
rassments were not suffered even to affect our recrea- 
tion, and that, when the very existence of our ally was 
every five years, and that the rates at present obtaining threatened by complications our presence had intensi- 
have not undergone any change since they were ori- fied, we called on him to construct us a five mile pro- 
ginally determined. It would be unreasonable to|menade, because & rond we used only for purposes of 


Neither must it be forgotten that the assessment of 
land in the Japunese settlement is subject to revision 
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the turbulence of a ¢:mmon enemy. 

Another Article in this Memorandum was the ¢un- 
struction, also at Japanese expense, of ' @ parade and 
exercise yround for all nations and of a race course for 
the foreign community.’ The site selected for these 
improvements was a marsh, which the Japanese Go- 
vernment were to fill up. No rent was to be claimed 
except for ‘ the outside circle destined for a race course.’ 
Such, under diplomatic stretching, was the elasticity 
of atreaty which in terms conferred on foreigners 
nothing beyond the ‘right to lease ground, purchase 
the buildings thereon, and erect divellings and ware- 
houses,’ 

This Article was, however, subsequently annulied, 
and ‘in return for that concession’ (1!) the Japanese 
agreed to substitute the Negishi Raeceonrse, and 
to ‘enlarge, luy out, and plant as a@ public garden 
the site of the old Kosaki Machi Measures for 
‘difraying the expenses of presereing the grounds when 
completed, and maintaining order there” were to have 
been concerted by the Governor of Kanugawa and the 
foreign Consuls, but as this part of the arrangement 
involved some crouble and ex}:ense on our side, the gar- 
dens romain untended to this day. 

For the construction of new streets, raising of low- 
lands, and other improvements consequent upon the fire 
of 1866, our readers must consult the Convention of De- 
cember in that year. Complainisabout defective drainave 
have of late been much accentuated by the advent of a 
terrible epidemic, but we ought not to forget that the 
drains we have were constructed according to the plans 
of an English Engineer at an estimated expense of 
$47,000, the annual ground-rent amounting to the time 
to $ ) Moreoveranew and, 80 faras we ean judge, 
a very thorough, system has already been undertaken, 
and before long we may hope to see the settlement 
supplied with. aqueduct water flowing through iron 
pipes and conducted hither ata cost of something like 
a hundred thousand dollars. 
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On the whole, if seems pretty clear that the sums 
expended by tho Local Government from time to timo 
in connection with this settlement amount to a total 
considerably larger than the aggregate accruing from 
ground-rents aud Jand sales. At the same time it is 
only just to observe in this context, that there is a set- 
off which more than balances the deficit. For it is to 
the presence of foreigners that Yokohama owes ils 
existence. Had they not settled here, the Government, 
instead of levying aland-tax af the rate of 316 for each 
hundred ¢svéo in the native town, would probably he 
receiving about one-sixth of that amount. The same 
considerations apply to the prices realized at the first 
land sales. They were not ineonsiderable multiples of 
the land’s previcus value, and, under any eireumstanees, 
they eculd net have been assessed with reference to 
future expenditure. 
probably be disposed to supplement this analysis by 
citing the advantages Japan has derived from foreign 
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trade, but the argument is searcely admissible secing 
that, in our most liberal moods, we never intended 
It cannot 
reasonably be maintained that we have any right to 
rent land or be municipally governed in Japan ata 
less cost than the Japanese themselves. Yet this is in 
offeet what we assert when we complain of the present 
ground-rents. 


those advantages to be more than matual. 


(To be concluded in our next). 


REY Le Wet 


A few years ago Messrs. Audsley and Bowes produced 
a work remarkable for two things; the extraordinary 
beauty of its illustrations and the extraordinary errors 
of its letter-press. There is reason to believe that the 
authors were not without good-natured friends who took 
eare to make thein cognizant of their blunders so soon as 
correction was lnpossible. They escaped, indeed, withont 
any very scathing criticism at the time, incompetent 
reviewers being dazzled, no doubt, by the peerless chromo- 
lithographs which adorned the work, and experts being 
filled, to the exclusion of every other feeling, with regret 
wt the thought that men with so much money and leisure 
to spend on a history of Japanese Keramics, should have 
been at once so destitute of information and so careless 
of acquiring it. Butit was supposed, at all events, that 
their book-iuaking proclivities, so far as the art of Japan 
was concerned, would have ended with this, their maiden 
effort, or that if they ever appeared before the public again 
it would be in the réle of apologists. Mr. Bowes, how- 
ever, has made another essay on his own account. He 
has now come forward as an expounder of Japanese 
marks and seals, and we can honestly say of his work 
that it confirms and, if possible, ducpens our previous 
impression of his ignorance, 

His book is a ponderous volune of 3877 pages, beauti- 
fully printed on luxuriously thick paper, brilliantly bound, 
and in short, so far as the publishers are concerned, fault- 
loss. On behalf of the author, however, this only is to be 
suid, that having diligently collected several thousan:!s of 
ieroedyphics and found his kuowledee of thei siyniticauce 
confined to a fractional pereentage of the whole utunbe:, 
he has in many eases becn honest enough to refrain from 
false conjecture. A treatise on Japanese marks and seals 
does not indec:) atford much seope for general blunders, 
We cannot expect to find there anything so grotesque as 
the wonderful classifiention elaborated by the author and 
his fellow-writer in the ‘ Keramic Art cf fapan,’ where they 
divide their collection of ten-vear-old Satsuma faience into 
three perods, Old, Afiddle, aud Abdern, making centuries of 
autiquity depend on different deyrees of medication. Pot- 
tery marks, however falscly interpreted, scareely pormit 
these generic eccentricities, but they do afford a rich field for 
an accumulation of independent delusions, and Mr. James 
L. Bowes has shown himself equal to the occasion. Most 
writers manage to keep their preface, at any rate, tolerably 
free from mistakes, but our Liverpool amateur is not 
trammelled by any considerations of precedent. He 
seizes the first possible opportunity of going astray, and 
does som halt-a-dozen different directions at the same 
time. Onco only docs he enlist our sympathy, and that 
is in his choice of a system of transliteration ; for finding 
himself obliged to select from six forms of the same 
word : —Tokiys, Tokiyo, ‘Poukiyau, Lokis, Tokié and Tokio, 
hie decides npou the simplest, thereby displaying his own 
cood-sense wid meriting the gratitude of his readers. he 
Japanese are constrained by the exigencies of a syllabary 
to bo content with many clumsy and quite unphonotic 
renderings of Chinese characters, but why we, deliberately 
foregoing the wlvantayes of our alphabet, should copy 


their embarrassment when transeribins their sounds for 
Some of our fellow residents wil] Ot! own use, is a problem nob yet satisfactorily resolved. 





* § Japanese Marks and Seals,” by James Lord Bowes. 
Henry Sotheran & Co. 
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Mr. Bowes has been wise enough to aceept the advice of a I historieal facts are that gol was first used for decorative 


Japanese friend on the subject, and so. in our humble 
judgment, lias chosen the better part. 


But on the next page of his preface he plunges without 
further ado into a sea of Inisconception. ‘ The collection,’ 
he says, ‘of marks and souls upon pottery is the mast 
numerous and complete, far this branch of industry was 
pursued in all parts of the empire, and the wares were made 
for sale and far the use of rich and poor alike. Under these 
circumstances, it was natural for the potters to mark their 
productions ; but it was otherwise with the rarer efforts in 
illuminated books, lacquer ware, and the exquisite cloisonne 
enamels upon copper, which were produced by artists m the 
service of the nobles for the use of their patroas. Such 
works, especially those of the highest beauty, were seldom 
signed by the workman, who would naturally sink his own 
individuality in that of his prince. 

Nothing could well be more misleading, An essential 
characteristic of Japanese porcelain and faience—we 
allude of course to periods prior to the Restoration of 
1868—is that it was wet made for rich and poor alike. 
‘The best kilns were under the immediate patronage 
of the feudal chiefs, and their outcome was destined for 
private use or for purposes of presentation. Moreover, 1 
saying that the potters marked their productions, it is 
necessary to distinguish between original marks and 
those copied directly from Chinese specimens. ‘To borrow 
the cachet of an imported vase was not counted a forgery 
any more than to mnitate its form and decoration ; nelher 
could the addition of a foreign mark be deemed offensive by 
a Japanese noble. But tho case was far different where 
original marks were concerned. Their usewas strictly con- 
fined to certain classes of keramists :—first, professionals, 
whose patrons had given them or authorised them to 
employ a special seal; and second, amatenrs who 
worked for their own amusement. With these ex- 
ceptions it would have been deemed presumptuous, 
if not absolutely rude, for s potter to disfigure his 
pieces with his own name, and we aceordingly 
find that the prevalence of the practice was contem- 
porary with the decadence of the ars. As for the 
: exguisite cloisonné enamels on copper, which our author 
attributes to the old artists of Japan, it is scareely neces- 
sury to say that they belong 'o the same category as his 
mnedicated Satsuma ware. Later on he tells us that 
‘singularly little is known of the origin of this art, of its 
development, or of the use to which the examples were put’ 
But the reason is not far to seek. ‘Vhe art can scarcely 
be said to have existed at all until within the last decade. 
Early specimens of Japanese cloisonne uve not worthy of a 
place in any decorative collection, and when Mr. Bowes 
spenks of their ‘ delicacy of manipulation. beauty and grace 
LR ie and refinement of colouring, and compares them 
with the Chinese enamels of the fifteenth aud sixteenth 
centuries, we are constrained to suspect that leis among 
the victims of a fraud practiced some years ago by two 
tradesinen of Yokohama, who exported a number of new 
enamels made to order and exhibiting eccentricities of 
design that might well have puzzled wbler conuoisseurs 
than the author of * Marks and Seals.’ 


Turning to the next pase of Mr. Bowes’s preface, we 
find it stated that the ‘ earlier specimens of the porcelain 
known as Old ‘fapan were produced during the sixteenth 
century, but tuat ‘ the design and colours employed in its 
decoration were characteristic of Chinese and European, 
rather than of Fapanese, art. Mr. Bowes, is at any rato, 
original. He is the first, and will probably be the Just, 
to discover uny European traits in the Japanese art of 
three hundred years avo, but the value of his speculations 
about ‘ Old Fapan’ is more or less affected hy the fact 
that no ware whatever of that description was produced 
in Japan during the sixteenth century. ‘rhe procelauin 
of Shoudzui Gorodayu (1530) was blue and white, and 


purposes by Japanese keramists about 1085, but was then 
applied in the form of lacquer; that Ninsei began to em- 
ploy vitrifiable enamels in 1660; that the potters of Kaga 
were a few years later, and those of Sutsuma later still. 
After this preface one is prepared to encounter some 
curiosities In thetext. Accordingly, among the first three 
marks we find one described as, ‘ Lhe Ltoguirt Mark 
engraved upon Owari stoneware, reputed to be of the 14th 
century.  Tneredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that this is nothing more or Jess than the ‘ thread 
mark’ (Ito-girl) which appears on every pottery tea-jar 
manufactured onthe wheel in Japan, from the time of 
Kato Shirozayemon (1230) down to that of Tanzan (1882). 
After the vessel had been completely shaped and mani- 
pulated, it was cut free from its base by a thread held 
avainst it as it revolved, and the result was a mark con- 
sisting of a series of concentric curves like those seen on 
certain bivalve shells. ‘That a person ignorant of this 
should set himself to write a treatise on Japanese marks 
and seals, is pretty much as though a man who had never 
learned the English alphabet were to project a thesis cn 
Saxon etymology. 


But Mr. Bowes’ qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken are peculiar, It is not enough that he can give us 
no information about a moiety of the marks he reproduces : 
his sins of total omission are not less conspicuous. Thus 
in the case of Zengoro Riyozen, the prince of Japanese 
keramists, only one mark is mentioned :—the characters 
Yeiraku, about which we are simply told that they were 
horne on a seal presented to the artist by a member of the 
Tokugawa family, and that they signify ‘ everlasting enjoy- 
ment. Yetit might be interesting to collectors to know 
that the particular species of decoration—designs in gold 
on a rec ground—in which Zengoro excelled and with 
reference to which this seal was bestowed, found its 
original in a Chinese ware of the Yunglo period (1408-25), 
and that the Japanese name of tliat period was Yeiraku. 
It might also be in-eresting to know that Zengoro received 
from the same noble another seal, bearing the characters 
Kahin Shiriu, and that with this he stamped tho cream 
of his chef @euvres; and it might further interest them 
to hear that his imitations of the beautiful aubergine, 
vellow, and turquoise glazes of China, are marked 
Kairaku-yen, that being the name of his patron’s park in 


WN 


ms 


Kishiu where his kiln steod, We scarcely expect to be} 
credited by our readers when we say that from cover to ; 
cover of Mr. Bowes’ work there is not one word mentioned 
about this exquisite faienee of Kishin. 


Very entertaining, too, is his account of the mark Tenka- 
ichi, the true history of which is that it was first conferred 
by Hideyoshi on the most eminent artists of. his time, and 
that it signified simply sonpareil. Mr. Bowes, however, 
knows nothins of these things. He is of opinion that 
Japanese mirror-makers in old times were gentlemen of 
extraordivary self-sufficiency, since not only—marvellous 
fable !—did they unhesisatingly ‘ assume the family name 
of one of the distinguished families of the nobility of Fapan,' 
out their conceit even carried them far enough to prompt 
the use of an inscription, Tenka-ichi, i.e., the first man in 
the world. 

Necd we ask our readers to follow us any farther 
through this elaborate work which seldom escapes error 
excep! when it is 100 iguorant to hazard a guess ? Doubé- 
less a great many Englishmen will be found to pay two 
guineas for it, und few will be sufficiently expert to know 
that the value of their purchase is little more than 377 
pages of thick paper and two pieces of red and gold card- 
board. But in tho eyes of those that look 1 little further, 
it will be found to have performed one useful function, for 
it teaches us, beyond all uncertainty, how waste must be 
the places where such weeds are suffered to grow and 
flourish. Neither the ‘ Keramic Art of Fapan, nor 
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bd ° ° © : yy ile to 1 Fats : 
his centenary was not far distant when his successors ‘Fapanese Marks and Seals, is likely to increase the con 
fidence of the public in the ability of its hook-makers ; 


began to use vitrifiable ennimels. : aes are 
We need only advance ono paragraph to find another | but if essays of this description find a market + all, there 
nest of blunders.‘ The potters of Sani first employed Bust be a sad lack of something tolerably worthy. 


gold in the decoration of their wares in 1680 A.D.; and 
those of Kaga commenced its yse in 1650 A.D. It was in 
the latter year that the celebrated Nomura Ninsei origin- 
ated the manufacture of decorated faience in Kiyoto? ‘Lhe, 
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And said : 


FoORERUNNERS. 
Long I followed happy guides ; 
I could never reach their sides, 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was ee 
Right good-will wy sinews strung 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet ; 
Flowers they strew—I catch the scent ; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Teuves on the wind meledions trace : 
Yet I could never see their face. 
On eastern bills I see their smokos, 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 
I met many travellers —— - 
Who the road had surely kept ; 
They saw not my fine revellers— 
These had crossed them whiie they slopt. 
Some had htard their report, 
Ln the country or the court, 
Fleetest couriers alive 
Never yet could once arriv e, 
As they went or they returned; 
At the house where these sojour ned. 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are not overtaken ; 
{n sleep their jubilant troop is near—- 
{ tuneful voices overbear : 
It may be in wood or wis'e—- 
At unawares ’tis come and past. 
Their near camp my spiril knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows. 
I thencefor ward, and long atter, 
Listen for their harp- like laughter, 
And carry in my heart, for days, 
Peaco that hallows rudest wasn: 


TERMINUS 


It is time to be old, 

To take in sail :-- 

The god of atiids 

Who sets to seus a alinie: 

Came tio me in his fatal rounds, 
“No more! 

No farther shoot 


Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root. 


Fancy departs: no more invent. 
fontract thy firmament 
‘To compass of « tent. 


There's not enough for this and that. 


Make thy option which of two : 
Keonomize the failing river, 

Not. the less revere the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few. 
‘Timely wise accept the terms, 

Soften tho fall with wary foot ; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 

And, fault of novel germs, 

Mature the unfallen fruit. 

Jurse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 

Bad husbands of their fires, 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 
Failed to bequeath 

The needful sinew stark as once, 
The Buaresark marrow to thy hones. 
But left a legacy of ebbing veins, 
Incoustant heat and nerveless reins,- - 
Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and daub, 
Aid the Gladiators, halt and numb.” 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obayed at prime : 
“* Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

Tho port well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 
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of this Port for the past year, cousisting of the fuilowing 


‘ tables :—— 


1.—Tmports. 
2.—Exports, 
3.—TVTreasare Lmporfed and Exported, 
4.—Duties nod Shipping Dues Collected, 
6.-—Poreign Shipping Intered and Cleared. 
G.—dJnpanese Shipping of Foreign Build Eutered and 
Cleared. 
7. -Foreigu Residents and Firms, 
&.—Timports fiom Koren. 
9,— Exports to Korea. 
10.—Shipping of Port of Muehinotsn, 
Comparison of there tables with these of the previons 
, year shows that the total foreign trade of the port in 1881 
was less by $192,230 than in 1880, while the shipping was 
more by dl ships or 23,407 tons ; that the drain of specie 
from the port, that is to say, the balance of treasure ex- 
perted fo foreign countries over that imported from foreign 


i gountries in TSS was less by S109,277 than in 1880 ; hick 


| 


the revenne collected by the Customs under the head of 
ditties Ginport and expert) fell off by over cight thousand 
dollars, while the shipping ducs collected increased hy 
bout half that sum; that the Japanese shipping of foreign 
build entering and clearing at the port in 1881 was yventer 
hy 72,035 tons thin tat of the previous year ; that, with 
ithe exes eption of Chinese, the number of residcut foreigners 


has slightly fallen off 


swith anether, is Ghat for the present, 


The most gencral inference that would appear to follow 
from a comparison of the ttbles of the fast two years, one 
the commercial acti- 
vity of Nagasaki as a port of trade is slightly on the wane, 
while its importance as a port of shipping is rapidly waxing, 
Vhis inference ts confirmed if the comparison is extended 
from the last (wo years to the last four. 


TRADE. 
srs. Is7y. TssQ. Ves]. 
PM POLES eeeeeeee eee TASS. DSS 1.674,052 1.278.066 Lol gee 
exits casiasensy rahe eraae MUS SOL LOS2027 2297 St 2.38 bao 


3.883.689 3,656,679 
SHIPPING, 


3.075.057 





Total Foreign ‘Trade . 3,383,127 


Kutered, IS7TS. Ws7Y. TSO), 1881. 
OO eee 274 ea 4 28? 333 
Tous oeever eee 182,- rei 159,108 199, 109 222,010 


| 
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| Russian euliniane fleet on their 


It is impossible to determine frum the Custom Honse 
retitns to what proportions the foreign trade is distributed 
mnongst the varios nationalities, but the same diffieuiry 
docs bot exist in (heeoce of Shippine. Tt owill be Gbhserved 
that the DBeitish tonne in 188) shows an increase of 
40,086 tens over that of the previous Sa while that of 
other nationalities shows a decrease of 14,279 tons. The 
falling: off has been mainly in Russian shipping, thal. of the 
United States and Germany remaining nealy stationary. Lt 
appears froma comparison of the last fiveyears that British 
Shipping is steadily ou the incrense, the tonnage having 
doubled itself within that period, 

Bulvish SUPPING, 


1877. Is7s, Sri. Isso, 188]. 
UDB yas sacanncae Loo 165 Jo) 246 280 
AOU eeu 22,217 11 t,825 195,563 116,02 186,728 


The falling eff in Russian shipping is more apparent than 
real, fer the Tnnwe tonnage under that flag in 1880 was duc 
to ane xee plional cause, namely, the passage through this 
port tn the guise of merelant men of the cruisers of the 
way to Vladivosteck, at 
the time when the difficulty with C ‘hina was pending and 
| preparations were being made in expectation of war. ‘The 
iuerease in British Shipping in duc in the main ¢o the fact 
that the Peninsular aud Oriental Company's steamers ply- 
ing between Yokohama and TPougkong now call regularly 
nt. eine pout, for freight and the convenience of coaling. 

Passive fiom the * shipping x to the trade, and comparing 


Se ee a a ee ee ee ——_— 


| the value. of the exports with that of the imports, we find 
the former to be more than donble that of the latter, being 
Wlarcer proportionate excess than that of any of fle SCY 
| pr evious years, Phis great excess of exports over imports, 
. coupled ‘with the diminished drain. of treasure, ought, 
Brivisn Consunare vor Na@asaki, according to the theory entenained so generally by 
20th June, 1982, Japanese jourualists, to indicate atlour ishing state of tradg; 

Sirn,—I have the honour to forward to you herewith the} but it is needlexs to suy that the very reverse is the truth, 
usual statistical iuformation about the ‘Trade and Shipping | last year’s (rade beiug tho swallest the port bas seen for the 
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the space of five vears. As compare ‘d with the previous year, hes Inost ae int coal mine in this neighbourhood, that 
the exports of ISS] show an increase of es LOL, alrite Ure | of Miike, is worked by tho Mining Barenu of the Deine t- 
imports have diminished by S276,244. 0 ‘The inerease in lmente! Pablie works. The output af Ls8l was 171,416 tons, 
the exports twas in the item of riee, of which 64,358 piculs, fof which quantity barely two hundred tons were brought 
valned at S184,563, were seut abroad, being about twelve ie Nagasaki for sale. Abont half the total output was 
times the quantity and ten times the value of the export of | transported to Kuchinotsu, and thence exported to Shang. 
the previous year, The bulk of this riee went to Austealia, lhai for sale, Mest of the remaining half was sold at the 
where it finds inercasing favour; the Japanes <o grain being }mine. ‘Table X. gives the cargo tonnage taken in vessels 
there cerreetly estee aot tS alii the best in the world, Of |ehartered by the Public Works “Department for the export 
other staple exports, camphor, coal and tobaceo show an fof the Miike coal direct from) Kuchinotsn. It will be 
iuerease, while tea and wax show a slight, and dried fish afobserved that 20,363 tons, ont of a total of 71,632 tons thus 
exported, were in British bottoms, 








considerable decrease on the figures of the year before. 
With one exception, all the staple exports of this port have Trade with Korea —Iin his ‘Trade Report for 1879, Mr, 
fluctuated considerably within recent years, ‘The exeep-| Consul Lroup pointed out that in the absence of a system 
tion is camphor, w hich shows a firm and progressive in- fof drawhacks on foreigu: goods exported from Japan to 
ercase from 2,5°0 piculs, worth 338.080 in 1877, to V,G40)} Korea, the command of the market for imports to Korea 
pienls, worth £206,073 in ISST, that isto say, a five-fold [would probably be lost to the Japaues ¢ ports and gained by 
inerease In quantity and value in the space of five years. | Shanevhai. Two year’s experience have amply aed 
By way of putting these facts iu a synoptic form Dappend | the correctness of this forecast, as the subjuined figures 
a comparative table of the export Trade s— xhow :— 
CLAss UF Goops. 1877, S73. 1e79: Iss0), IXS1. Exvonts To Korea erom NAGASAKI 
S ; > 3 8 1s79. ISSO. IsSl. 

tigeiee Gaines ae A to, 1d 1)4,507 VO, Loo hee (ed S30) Y, 730. $136,007, $126,900. 
HUY ICT ediececes obo = say -— = 
Paheceg: Ania GQ4IN 0 AR 2H2 maeee “alee <a i The principal staple of this trade is cotton manufactures, 
Le ere steeee Saeae ey Prk Rear ant of whieh s201,918 worth were exported in 1879, being 
Cophor cs kind “iovet lacks tae #4 [fovea ads of thy total export trade of that Your y i 
Co ok mas any | SASUTN TV 68) 1,088. 1006205 ISSO) Cotton exports amounied only to SO9,817, or less 
Pie pois ant M0, 7465 BLO 130.026 i toa | (hw three-fourths of the total value of exports ; aud in 
Wihisit ccatecess -- TAS Sieh 13,488 se — ISS. there was oa still ereater fall to $17,583, or less than 
Misecliancous, 310.105 318,400 SSIS ALOSO 26 SM one-seventh of the total ‘Lhe impurt of Cotton manu 
Total Export. 2,078,806 » 508,501 192,027 297,50] ———: factires into Nagasaki from foreign countries in TSst was 

less by about cighty thousand dollars than in the previous 

Turning now fo imports, with thetr decrease of over a yea 

quarter of AY milion dollars from (he previons yenr, we find The export of the same manufactures in tho same year 
the falling off to hey tn the main, proportionately distributed from Nagasaki to Korea was les by the same amount. 
amongst Che leading staples, only two ont of the SEVCNS PPh cael connection between these two farts is obvious, 
namely, woollen TRUE: une melts exhibiting an A a a leiteetand (eis: bein Shanghai were transhipped at 
iMerear ce, Phe butk of the falling off is under the heading this port for Korea during the yenr. 
of Eastern produce, such as star, raw cotton, oil-eake, bog } - ts : 
peas and beans, ele, whieh for years past have constituted Phe bray pa Amports into Nagasaki from IXorea shows 
the Invest item of the loenl impor {x. aliser ae aneats PM ports ‘t considerable MEGS CON the lwo Previous pee — 
of Western origin, with the exeeption of kerosene, have | 1879. iSso, Issl. 
remained steady, These two items, Idastern produce and SP14.308 8127,245 $225,320 


kerosene, may salely be selected as the standards by which 
to fest the activity or dulness of unative speculative enter. | 





In the two previous years Rice was the principal Import, 
representing more than half the total trade, but last year 
prise at Chis port, it fell to about one-sixth of the total, its place as the lead- 

In TSS1 the trade in beth shrank to less than two-thirds ling Import being taken by gold-dust, of which 30,783 
of iis dimeusions in the preceding year, ‘The cause 6f this |momuiie, value $53,870, were imported. To append a com- 
retrogression iss knewn fo everyone to be the state of the | parative table of the Kore: titrade for the last three years :— 
curreney, In Nagasaki all teade bargains are made in 


native currency, Hotas in Yokohama and Kobe, in Mexican Exvonrts rrom NaGasakr to Korea. 


Dollars ; and how can commercial Cuterprize be expected Articles. 1879. INDO, TSst, 
to flourish when its medium is a depreciated paper currency D roast 3 ‘ 
which, last year, has been known to fluctuate to the extent | Cotton Manufacttres ae. 21,958 99,817 17 ASS 


Ni vee hjoas arty a raare: O 4¢ 
of more than font percent in the coutse of a single day ? Miscellaueous ..ccccceseeoeee 17,082 ory 9) = 109,408 



































The falling off in another important head of imports, s Sines Oo Ey7 i KE 
Cotton manufactures, is duc, ia part at least, to a different Polat seeeeeeeeeeeeee ee SB09,630 187,607 126,891 
“ haa y i 3 e are € ’ "hy. t an - ~\° ‘i 
ida Which will ve noted under the heading of ‘Trade with Imports From Korra ro NAGASAKI. 
Loren. ; = a 
Artic’es. 1879. 1880. 18s]. 
Dappend a comparative table of imports for the last tive 3 8 8 
yenrs similar to that above given for the exports :— PM se ont ie eed Siac sts cos 14000 T8305 40,327 
ove ee a ve . Qc opr a 
(1, as. Ob G rydes, W777i 1°78 ys7a Issv Js] Boche-ede Lact @neeet eee eeesane 13,356 Y OO7 27 216 
( ae ae ey ie is. See, See : Oise jaeiers eae biideees, . “Siglo 6,065 4,073 
“eon Miassttiectins. oe ce ee . sane th ee ee vl Bs]e OLB as. O60) S1oao F . - ° 
Wore dhers Ma re finetines oe Wiese eat ew Ww 278 ly i As 3 wtp ay 47 069 llides ©. 8.8 6 eee ore Bee eeeeeerevesacen —s 6,So4 25, A04 
Cotten Woden Mixtures... 24205 en a 3) i Tish? to sas > ye ATS 3 30; . Xf) 
MAAS dtehea sid Seduttea deat tants Mien 23d 30.5 M2777 WAN ths I ad ie a aye ches oN i 
Aviusand Muneitien oo... $5.7003 Nil Ni Nil if Aha ISOM: woe ee ceeewes 1,010 2 dd D1 O22 
Misesditncous Uacteru...c.eae Ob DOA ESG G1 TAS ETL 358,015 ' : moos 5: vi 
tia WStEEN: » saaiti-aa wernt kis 402.035 tosis ghatssg | GOL Geese eeee seer ee eeee es ace aia Ze pee 
to, Net Speciied oe G5.807 oLS03 — = = > NM isecllaneous Pesererereensns llodto 21,0038 31,727 
Tetal Iniports........0. 1,a75,169  Jitso,iss 1,67£652 1,273 0665 1,001,822 : 127.254 ~ eG 
. df : ‘ 58 oy 6 opep™ O48) 7 
$ ae 7 es . . Votal Tuports cee e S114.00S 2420 pL Bes a a 
Cral.-—The coal trade of Nagasaki is sill, ns heretofore, Add Vxpurts: ss03 $309,730 137,607 1P6 49] 
in the main confiacd to the output of the Takashima Mine. eres 
Ss 4, i ry ay Y9G oe : ic . afe or: 4 “Qe . 
Jn oe re ie OIE there ow 226,101 es Which Total Trade ......2..312:4,088 264,861 392,216 
with 4G,213 tous stock remaining from 1580, gave a 
total ef 266,350 tons availible for sale. Somewhat more A ‘Treaty of friendship and eommeree was concluded in 


han half this quantity, or 167,550) tons, were s-ld }the end of last mouth between JXorea on the one hand and 
ln Navescki, aud 82,408 tons were exported to pase United Siates of Amerien on the other, AC similar 
Reng, Shavehsi, aud elsewhere by the co'lery, leaving [treaty bedveen Koren and Great Brita was signed on the 
16.052 fons remaining mn stock. ‘Lhe mine is owned by | Gth instant. wand ie bs Understood that the other Western 
the Mitsu Bishi Steamship Company, whose close relations | Vowers wiil negotiate treativs for tacmselves i the course 
with the Government are sudicicuily well known. Tho ‘or tho prescut year. This opening of Korea to the com- 
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meree of the world will of course materially ‘iffeut its trade | 
with Japan. 


I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) J. C. HALL, 


Acting Consul, : 
Sin Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Ke., &e., &e. 


(To be eee 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 
A TRANSLATION OF THE “ KO-ZUI-AL” 
On 


RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 


(Read before the Asiatic Society of fapan, on 12th April) | 
BY 
Basiy TALL CuaMBEertatn. 
[ Continued} 


The next Section shows her going up by sea to Yama- 


to,—another joint in the story, by. means of which the 


Vanate cycle of legends and the Kiushiu cycle are brought | 
7 into apparent unity. The “ Chronicles of Japan’ have 


even improved upon this by making Zhifyen’s husband 


dwell in Yamato at the commencement Of fis rein and | 
only migrate to Kiushin later, so that if the less clabor- | 
ated * Records” had not been preserved, thetwo threads of 


the tradition would have been still move diftieult to un- 
ravel, The lempress’s army defeats the troops raised by 
the native kings or princes, who are represented as her 

step-sons ; nnd from that time forward thie story runs on 
in w single chaunel, and always centres in Yamato, 
China, ic: is noy first mentioned, books are said to have 
been broushit over from the nam 






anmiuls of the reign of Ouzhiii,e®* however . during which 


this civiltzing impulse from abroad is said to have | 
commenced, are not free from details as miraculous as any | 


in the carlice portions of the book. Indeed Sects. CX1LV=— 
CAVI of the following trauslation, whieh form part ef the 
narrative of lis reign, are occupied with the recital of one 
of the most fanciful tales of the whole mythology. The | 
monarch himself is likewise said to have lived a lunidred curd 
thirty years, while his successor lived eighty-three (accord- | 
ing to the “C hronicles,”? a hundred ‘and eleven and a 
hundred aud twenty- -two respectively.) Itis not till the | 
next reign that the miraculous ceases, a fact whieh signi- ; 
ficantly ‘coincides with the reign in which, according to a 
statement in the Chronicles,” * Jristorio: sraphers. WELC | 
‘* first Ay ae to all the provine-s to record words and 
‘events, ded forward archives from all directions.” ‘This 
brings-us to the commencement of the fifth century of our 
ern, just three centuries before the compilation of our his- 
“tories, but only two centuries before the compilation of | 
. the first history of which mention has bee nm presery ed. 
From that time the story in the ‘ Records,” though not 
well told according to Kuropean ideas, gives us some very | 
curious pictures of manners and reads as if it were reliable. | 
It is tolerably full for a few reigns, after which it again 
dwindles into mere gencalogies carrying us down to the: 
commencement of the seventh century. The “ Chronicles,” 
on the contrary, givo us full details down to A.D. 701, that 
ix, to within nineteen years of the date of their compilation. | 
Lhe reader who has followed this summary, or who will 
take the trouble to read through the whole text for himself, 
will perceive that there is no break in the story,—at least | 
no chronological break,—and no break between the fabulous | 
and the real, unless indeed it be al the conmencoment. of 


the fifth contnry of our era, 77. more than a thousand . 


yours later than the date usually aceeptel as the com- 
Inencement of genuine Japanese history. The only breaks 
wre, —not chronologic: U,—but topo, svaphical. 


—_——-_- rm es ee ee 


$4 Prouounced Ojin, 


and, and we hear of the’ 
gradual introduction of various useful arts. Even the, 


nee a ee —_ 











This Ee t of the continuity of the Japanese m ytholowy aa 
| I history has heen fully recognized by the leading native com: 
| mentaiors, Whose opinions are those considered orthodox 

by modern Shintoists, and they draw from it the conclusion 
that everything in the standard national histories must 
I he equally accepted as literal truth. All persons, however, 
'eannot force their minds into the limits of such a belief; 
Fanl already in the last century a celebrated writer and 
thinker, Arauwi Hakuseki, published a work in which, while} 
‘accepting the native my tholocy as ananthentie chronicle of 
‘events, he did so with the reservation of proving to his own, 
satisfaction that all the miraculous porbons thereof were 
tlevories, and the gods only men under another name, 
_ {dn this [ee eu the elasticity of the Japanese word for 
h6 deny,” 4am, which has already been referred to, stood 
ithe eastern Kuhemerus in good stead. Some of his ex- 
‘planations are however extremely comical, and it is 
evident that such a system enables the person who uses it 
"to prove whatever he has « mind to.®5 


| In the preseut century a diluted form of the same 
‘theory was adopted by Tachibana 1:0 Moribe, who, al- 
-thouch cndeayouring to remain an ortholox Shintoist, yet 
‘decided that some of the (so to speak) uselessly miraculous 
‘incidents need not be believed in as revealed truth. Such, 
for instanee, are the story of the speaking mouse, and that 
of Izanagi’s ‘head-dress turning into a buneh of grapes. 
Ie acconuts for many of the-e details by the supposition 
that they are wosana-gets, ic. “childlike words,” and 
thinks that they were mvented for the sake of fixing the 
story da the minds of children, and are not binding on 


cmodern adults as articles of faith. Ile is also willing to 
allow that some passages show traces of Chinese influence, 
and lie bhuues Motoworl'’s wucompromising championship 
of every iota of the existing text of the ‘ Records of 
Ancient Matters.” : 

As belonging to this sanie school of what may perhaps 

he termed *frationalistie belovers’” ino Japanese my- 
thology, a comtem eC rps ayqiter, Mir. TT akahashi 
“Gorau, mwstmalso be mentioned, ‘Treading 1 Ty the foot- 
Steps of Arawi Hakusecki, but briuging to ‘bear on the 
levends of lis own country some knowledge of the my- 
thelogy of other lands, he, for instance, explains the 
traditions of the Sun-Goddess and of the Eight-Forked 
“Serpent of Yamada by supposing the existence of an 
ancient queen called Sun, whose brother, after being 
expelled from her realm for lis iaproper behavionr, killed 
an cnemy whose name was Serpent, &e.. while such 
statemments as that the microscopic deity who came over 
tho waves to share the suvereiguty of Jdztimo would not 
tell his name, aro explained by the assertion that, being a 
-foveiguer, he was uuintelligible for some time until he had 
‘learnt tho language. It is certainly stranee that such 
theorists should not ses that they are undermining with 
one hand that which they endeavour to prop up w ith the 
other, and that their own individual fancy is made hy 
| them the sole standard of historic truth. Yet Mr. ‘Taka- 
“hashi confidently asserts that his exphtumations have 
“nothing forced or faneiful” in them, and that they 
“cannot fail to solve the doubts even of the greatest of 
'* doubters,” 6% 

Tho goneral habit of the more sceptical Japanese of tho 
present. day,—i.e. of uinety-nine out of every hundred 
of thee xlneated, —xcems to be to reject, or al least to i Ignore, 
‘the history of the gods, while implicitly accepting the his. 
tory of the emperors from Zhifimu downwards; aud in so 
doing they have been followed with but little reserve by 
most Kuropeans, —almanacs, histories, and cyclopiilias all 
continuing to repeat on the antiquate mT authority of such 
writers ay Klaproth and ‘Titsingh, that Japan possesses an 
hauthentic history covering more than two thousand years, 
iwhileone enthusinstic crman professor even 00s tho len: seilh 
lof discussing the hour of Ghifimu’s accession in the year 







As aspecimen of the flexibility of his system, the reader to 
ion the J: apanese lanenare and Fasenese legend are familiar is 
reeamine nidod to peruse po '3-Sbad Vo foot Aree ilakisokss dea 
Shi Tein” Gioe Fp where an claborace rationidistie inf "pretation 
is ntetied tothe inyvth of the amonrs of Izanagi an Ud Taauiani. Tb 
Sis amusing im iis very vravity, and onc finds if @ivieult to betieve 
that tae writer can realy have been in earnes! when he penne ? it, 
' $3 Mar. Takahashi Goraws book here alluded to is his “ Shifitau 
: Discussed Afregh.” 
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This is the attitude of mind now sanctioned 
by the governing class. Thus, in the listorical compilations 
used as text-books in the schools, the stories of the gods, 
—that is to say the Japanese traditions down to Zhifiniu 
exclusive,—are cither passed over in silence or dismissed 
in a fow sentences, While the annals of the human sove- 
reivus,—thatisto suv the Japanese traditions from Zhifimu 
inclusive,—are treated precisely as if the eveuts therein ve- 
luted had happened yesterday, and were ws iicentrovertibly 
historical as latter statements for which there is coniem- 
porary evidence. ‘The samo plan is pursival elsewhere in 


660 B.C! 8? 





ofiicial publications. Thus, to take but ono example amony | 
many, the Imperinl Commissioners to the Vienna Tix-} brated Alount Navu,—for there is one of that mame in 
hibition, in their ‘ Notice sur l’Empire da Japon,” tell us [the provinee of Yamato. 


that “ Shistoire de lm dynastig Maperiade remionte tres- 
“haul. TL'obscurité cntoure ses débats, vu Pabsence de 
‘documents révuliers ou (un calendrier parfait. Le 














above Japan and communicating with Japan by a bridge 
or ladder, wid forminy the residence of some of those 
powerful personazes called £am1,--a word which, in the 
absouce Of a better Mnglish equivalent, we must make 
shift to translate by * god” or  voddess,” or © deity.” An 
wrow shot from earth could reach Heaven, and make a 
holo init. ‘Phere was at least one mountain in Heaven, 
wil one river with a broad stony bed like those with which 
the traveller in Japan becomes familiar, one or two caves, 
one or more wells, and animals, and trees. ‘There is, 
huwever. some contusion as to the mountain,—the cele- 


Noiie of tie gods dwelt here on eartii, or descended 
hither from dfeaven, and had children by human women. 
Such, for instance, was Zhifimu’s great-vrandfather. 


‘premier Huperewr de lw dvnastie préscnie, dont il reste; Suime few vods had_tails or were otherwise personally 


‘des annales dignes de confiance, est Jin-mou-ten-no " 
“qui organia un soulevement dans la province de Hier; 
‘marcha a Est avee ses compagnons, fonda sa capitale 
‘dans la vallée de NKashi-hara dans le Yanutto, et mouta 
* surlo trouve coumne Lauvpereur, C’cot de cet Eanpercur qt 
* deseend, par une succession réesulieve, la présent famille 
“reenaute du Japon. Cest de Pannés de Vavenement 
“de Jin-mou-ten-no quo date Pere japonaise (Année L— 
© 660 avant Jésus Christ.”) 

As for the ére jsapenaise nentioned by the Commis. 
bluuers, IN sel aw mauner as to meahe the reader suppose 
that it dias the sanchonm of a remofe antiquity, it may 
be pertinent to observe that it} was only tutruduced 

/ by an edict dated 15th December, 1572,"" that is to say, 
Lf, rest afortuicht before the publication of their Repert. 
Of, And this eva, thts accession, is confidently placed thirteen 
Pi or fourteen centurtes befsre the first histery which re- 
cords tt was written nine centuries before (at the earliest 
computation) the art of writing was introduced into the 
country, and on the sole authority of books teeming weith 
miractlous lerends Does such ew proces ting stwud in ued 
of comment after onee Deine forimulated in preci terms, 
aud can any uuprejudiced person continue tu aecept the 
eutly Japanese chronolouy and the first thousaud years of 
tho so-called history of Japan ? 
i€ * * 
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Leaving this discussion, let us new see whether any 
Information relative to the early religious and political 
statcof the Japanese ean be gleaned from the paves of the 
Records and of the ** Caronteles.”” There are fragments 
of informeation,--fragments of two sorts,-- some namely. 
of clear import, otiers which are rather amatter for infer- 
euce and for urguinent. Letus take the positive fragments 
first,—the notices as te the cosmolorical ideas, dreams, 
, prayers, &e, 

The first thing that strikes the student is that what, for 
want of a looser name, We must call the religion of the 
Marly Japanese, was not an organized religion. We can 
discover in it nothing corresponding to the body of dogma, 
the code of morals, and the sacred book authoritatively 
enforcing both, which we wre familiar with ino civilized 
religions, such as Buddhisia, Christianity, and bslam. 
What we tind is a bundle of tiscellancous superstitions 
rather than a ev-ordinated svatem., Dreams ottently 
were credited with ereat Mupertance, the future betsy 
supposed to be foreteld in them, und the will ot 
the vods made lnown, Sometimes even an acti object, 
such as a wonderful sword, was sent down im a dreain, 
thus to our ideas mixing the material with the spiritual, 
The subject did not, however, present itself in that ght 
to the Karly Japanese, to whom there was evidently but 
ove order of phenviuena,—what we should eall the natural 
order. 

Heaven, orrather the Sky, was an actual place,—notmere 
ethereal than earth, nor thought of as the abode of the 

si No disrespect is intended to Professor Kaiser or to the 
meinory of the late Dr. Hoitfimaun, who quotes the Professcr’s cal- 
eMations and whose labours in the deld of Japancse learning ¢: ery 
BLudent Will anpreciale. Dut on this point his eritical wcumen was 
certainly deiicient. Conf Bramsen’s “Japanese Chronological 
Palve " p. ad, last paragraph, 

*“ According to the usually accepted transliteration Jinn: oc- 
coring to the Orthoyraphic System, Zaiima Ten-né written FR Ak 
Cle%emau) is simply the Sinico-Japanese word for ‘ emperor.” 

°° Loth day of 11th moon of Sth year of Meiji. 
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reuircable; and Savage deities” are often mentioned as 
inhinbiting certain portions of Japan,— both in the so-called 
“Yoivine Ave” and during the reigus of the liuman em- 
perors down tu a time corresponding, according to the 
seucrauly reecived chronology, with tho first or second 
century of the Christiana era. The liunan emperors them- 
sulves, mereover, were soluctimes spoken of as deities, 
wit even auade personal use of that designation. The 
vods occasionnly transformed themselves into animals, 
aid at otuer times sunple tangible objects were called 


wuds--or nt least they were ealled sami: for rulf 
separating the Japanese trom the uglish term can pever 


: :; - eT oe ap we Oe 
be too ofiep re-cilled to amind. Lhe Werd? %a7, fs men- 


lionel elsewhere, preperly signifies ** superior,” and it 
would be putting inere inte it than it relly implies to say 
that the carly Japanese " deified,’—in our sense of the 
Verb to dcity,”--the peaches which Izanagi used to pelt 
his as.aileuts with, or any other natural objects whatsvevcr. 
it would. indeed, be to attribute to them a flight of imagi- 
baton of wineh they were not capable, and a habit of 
persomfeation uot in accordance with the genius of their , 
iantage. Some of the gods eve mentioned collectively 
as bad Deities hke unto the fhltes in the fifth moon’; 
but there is ucthing approaching a systematic division 
into yeod spirits antl bad sparits, In faet the werd 
‘“ospicil itself! is aut. applical 
Arghaic Tiapun They were, t 
vonecived of unly as more powerful human beings. They 
were boru, aud some of them died, though here agnin 
tere is inconsistency, as the death of some of them is 
mentioned in a imauner leading one to suppose that they 
were conceived of us belny then at an end, whereas m 
other cases sneh death seems simply to denote trans- 
ference to Hades, or to what is called ' the One Load,’-— 
perhaps a synonym fer Hades. Sometimes, ayguin, a 
journcy tv Hlaaes is undertaken by a god’ without any 
reference to his death. Nothing, indeed, could be less 
cousistent than the various details. 

Hades?! itself is another instance of this inconsistency. 
In the Jegend of Oho-Kuni-Nushi (the ‘* Master of the 
Great Land ”),--one of the Idzumo cycle of legends,— 
Liudes is deseribed exactly asif it were part of the laud of the 
living, or exactly as if it were Heaven, which indeed comes 
to the same thing. Lt has its trees, its houses, its family 
quarrels, &e., ke. dn the legend of Izanayi, on the other 
hand, Llades means simply the abode of horrible purefacion | 
wud of the vindictive dead, and is filly deseribed by the 
vod himself who had ventured thither as ‘a hideous and 
polluted land.” Tho only point in which tho legends 
veree is in plactuy between the upper earth and Hades a 
barrier ealled the “ven Pass (or Hill) of Hades.” The 
state of the dead in general is nowhere alluded to, nor are 
the dying ever made to rofer toa future world, whether 
good or evil. 

The objects of worship were of course the gods, or some 
of thom. It has alveady been stated that during the later 
portions of Le story, Whose scene ts laid alimos! exclusively 
on earth, the Sun-Goddess, the deity Izasa-Wake, the De- 
vino Sword of Isonokami, the Small August Deity (Suéuna- 
Mi-Kami), the Groat Gods” of Miwa and of Kadzuraki, 
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7° For the use of this word to represent the Japanese Jomi or 
Youno, see Sect. 1X., Note 7. 
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ancl the three Water-Deitics of Sumi, alone are mentioned 
as having been specially worshipped. Of these the first 
and the last appear together, forming a sort of quaternion, 
while the other five appear singly and have no connection 
with each other. The deities of the mountains, the dcities 
of the rivers, the deitics of the sea, &c., aro also mention- 
ed in the aggregate, as are likewise the heavenly deities 
and the earthly deities ; and the Eipress Zhifigou is re- 
represented ns conciliating them all previous to her de- 
parture for Korea by ‘* putting into a gourd the ashes of a 
“* maki tree,7? and likewise making a quantity of chop- 
“ sticks and also of leaf-platters, and scattering them all 
‘on the waves.” , 

This brings us to the subject of religious rites,—a sub- 
ject on which we lony for fuller information than the texts 
That the vouciliatory offeriugs made to the gods 
were of a miscellaneous nature will be expected from the 
quotation just made. Nevertlicless, » very natural method 
was jn the main followed ; for the people offered the things 
by which they themselves set most store, as we hear at a 
later period of the poct ‘I'surayuki, when in a storm at 
sea, flinging his mirror into the waves because he had but 
one. ‘The arly Japanese made offerings of two kinds of 
cloth, one being hempen cloth and the other cloth mauu- 
factured from the bark of the paper mulberry,—offerings 
very precious in their eyes, but which have in modern 


times been allowed to degenerate into useless strips of 


paper. They likewise offered shields, spears, and other 
things. Food likewise was offered both to the gods and 


to the dead; indeed, the paluce or tomb of the dead 
monarch and the temple of the god cannot always be 
distinguished from each other, and, as hag already been 
mentioned, the Japanese use the sume word miya for 
“palace” and for “temple.” Ktymologically signifying 
“ nugust house,” if is uaturally susceptible of what are to 
us two distinct meanings. 

With but one exception,7® the “ Records” do not give us 
the words of any prayers (or, as the Japanese term norito 
has elsewhere been translated, * rituals’), Conversations 
With the gods are indecd detailed, but no devotional utter- 
ances. Fortunately, however, a number of yery ancient 
prayers have been preserved in other books, and transla- 
tious of some of them by Mr. Satow will be found scattered 
through the voluines of the Asiatic Socicty’s ‘Transactions. 
They cousist mostly of declarations of praise aud statements 
of offerings nade either in return for favours delivered or 
conditionally on favours being granted. They ave all in 
prose, and hymns do not seem to have been in use. Indeed 
of the hundred and eleven Songs preserved in the “ Re- 
cords,” not one las any religious refercice, 

The sacred rite of which most frequent mention is made 
is purification by water. Trial by hot water is also 
alluded to in both histories, but not till 2 time confessedly 
posterior to the commencement of the intercourse with the 
muiland. We likewise hear of compacts occasionally 
entered into with a god, and somewhat resembling our 
European wager, oath, or curse. Priests are spoken of in 
& few passayes, but without any details. Wedo not hear 
of their functions being in any way mediatorial, aud the 
impression conveyed is that they did not exist in very carly 
times as a separate class. When they did come into 
existence, the profession soon became hereditary, accord- 
ing to the general tendency in Japan towards the hercd.- 
tability of offices and occupations. 

(To be Continued.) 
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(Our readers uiust distinctly understand that we are in ne sense responsible for 
the rentiments or opinions of oar Correspondents. for the nevuriey of Cheir assertione 
or for the deductions they nay chow to draw therefrone.) 

iG s ’ mys ATA at 
“RED, WHITE AND BLUF. 


To the Editor of the Jupan Weekly Mail, 
Deak Sin,—While sitting, with six or eizht friends, upon 
the piazza of my hou-e a few evenings Sinec, it ditiie before 


hall-past 7 o'clock, waiting for the announcement of dinner, 


our attention was called by ono of the company toa splend d 








*? The least meagre account will be found in Sects. XVI. and 
AXAAIL. 
™? To be found at the end of Seot, XXXII, 
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exhibition of “red, white, and blue” in the wéstern sky, while 
in the blue “canopy” were beginning to twinkle a myriad 
stars. 


The experience was pronounced by each one present uot at 


wl an unusual one; and sympathy was generally expressed 
for you that in your “ 40 years” of life, as stated in your 
criticism of General Van Buren’s speech at the French dinner, 
you had never witnessed anything of the kind. 


Yours very truly, 
STAR-GAZER. 
Yokohama, July 29, 1882. 
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DAMMING THE SACRAMENTO. 





Away up under the shadows of Monnt Shasta, plunging 
down to the south, foaming, shonting thundering down the 
land as if to shake the mountains loose, the new-born Sacra- 
mento River is as cold and clear and white as the eternal 
snows that feed his thousand gold: bearing tributaries. 

Long ago, in the early days of California, when all the rivers 
there were thought to be full of gold, it was considered a matter 
of course that the great Sacramento, far np at its source was also 
gold-bearing, and that it only needed men and a litle lubour to 
‘‘ wing-dam ” this stream some summer, and find a vein of gold 
almost as rich as the famous deposits of the Feather and the 
American rivers, which feed the Sacramento and drain the 
melting snows of the sierras fnr away (o the south. 

And so it was in the spring of 18—, with this purpose in 
view, that a party of strangers in San Francigco hastily pooled 
their fortunes, consisting mainly of hope and muscle, aud 
asconding the Sacramento River to within ‘thirty miles of its 
source, settled down there and began to cut it in two with a 
wing-dam. 

How, in one short and yet uncompleted summer, these ten 
men had managed to do the amount of work which they had, 
it is hard to say. Winter was not far off at the furthest in 
this altitude, but then, how aman working for himself will 
strike out with the thought constantly before him that the 
very next blow of his pick may mean to him wife, children, 
father, mother, home, or what is the same thing, gold that 
would pave the road leadiug back to these and all else dear 
to man! 

Jiate one evening, as the brawny, hairy, half-robed miuers 
still wrestled with the boulders down in the bed of the river, 
which as yet had yielded no sign of its -ecrets, a pale, slim boy 
stood on the bank and inquired, in wu helpless way and wich a 
wenk, tired voice, if they did not want “ to hire help.” 

Lhe men stepped, looked up, then at each other, then at the 
hoy above them on the bank; and then they reared with 
laughter. 

“Hive help! Look here, are you the help?” howled the 
strongest of them, called “ Samson.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

\ Again the ragged men leaned on their picks and shovels, 
lifted up their Leads, and roared. 

“Say, are you an orphan?” laughed “ Colonel Lassea,” turn. 
inga quid. “ We're all orphans here, and a long ways from 
home. Are you an orphan and a long ways from home ? ” 

‘No, sir,” piped the tired boy, “Iam not an orphan; but I 
am along ways from home.” 

‘Well, you better start home, then. It will be dark by the 
time you get there, I guess, From the Flat, eh ?” 

“F.om the Flat, sir? Where is that?” ‘ 

“ Why, Portuguese Flat,” chimed in a tall fellow, witha 
touch of gentleness in his voice. “It's four miles down, the 
ouly mining camp on this end of the river. Wh-re did you 
come from, my kid, that you didn't know that, eh?” 

" Why, sit, 1 came from the other way—down from Ore- 
gon.” 

Some of the men canght their breath and looked at each 
other, and others shook their h--ads. But the vory tall and 
rauged one who was called “ Nut Crackers” leaned soberly 
aside on bis pick, 

At Inst onc of the men, a sprightly, handsome young fellow 
called Timothy, threw down his long-handled shovel and, com- 
ing up ont of the mine, said ; 

“Well, my kid, you may not be an orphan, but you're a 
mighty long ways from home ; about a thousand miles, I guess. 
And as you can't gel back thero to-night, you'd better bunk 
With us—ch, boys?" 

* Bet your boots!" cheerily cried Nut Crackers at his side, 
ws he twirled a finger playfully through the boy’s yellow hair. 

A heavy-booted, balf-bear creature, that came crawling out 
of the mine alter his younger partners, granted outa qualified 
assent, and «be party wont slowly slringing out toward the brush 
scanty of the company, which stood a little way back from the 
fouming river. Others followed, for the suu was down aud it 
was time to  Knook off,” 
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The boy was weary and altogether wretched. Tle was tall 
and pale and thin, like a weed that has grown in shadow, and 
was nol likely to be an addition to the working-force of the 
nine ; but be was reserved and resreeiful, and so enger to 
help about the camp in bringing wood and water, and se care- 
fulnet to bein the way, that he was tolerated until after the 
fired men had had their suppers. 
filled their pipes, and had thrown theiselves about the rear- 
Ine and sweet-smelling tire of yew and juniper, he was made to 
feel quite ab home, and soon fell so soundly @sleep by the fire 
that lie hnew nothing more till the sua came down over the 
mountains, next morning. and jooked him full in the face and 
wikened him, 

It was Nut Cracker’s “co dk-week” and he had left atin 
cup fullof ecifee hot by the fire, where the boy still lay. With 
an air of desperation. he was now down on his knees, with lis 
sleeves relled up. before a tub) full of boiling hot water and 
obs.imately greasy tin phites. Tle made an experimental dive 
with bis big fist into the botling water, and then suddenly 
leaped up. and hopping tied on his uaked = heels, launched into 
aserics of incoherent ouths, which was timidly interrupted by 
the boy, 

“Pet ime wash em for you, pleas: 7 

"You 2 said Nut Crackers, savagely, in-an effort lo vent 
rome of his irritation on the new-comer, 

"Yo. as soonas Towash my hands.” 

* Youd better drink your coffees, and get some colour in your 
face Hirst? 

“TDwillh Bet ste. To waat to wash the dishes for ven. LT know 
how. Ladlwros washed the dishes for mother at home when 
she wasn kw 

Nat Crackers slopped swearing.  Peecty soon le came up to 
the bey, who was washing his hands and face in the little 
strenm that slid qhrouneh the camp. and, snapping lis fingers, 
which were as red as bottled craw-fish, sard— 

“Kid. have you got ao mether and do yon—-? Bul bah: 
Yes, wash em. Jts neta man’s place to wash dishes. Wash 
‘oman clean up about eaimp. Got no moncy to pay you; 
we're all on the verse. Bat you clean up about here, and 
stay ‘round for grub; time cnough to get down to the Plat 
after beans.” 

And with this he unrolled dis steeves and hobblod off down 
fo the mine. leaving the bey in charge of the few blankets, 
brush-beds, camp kettles, pars, and old boots which made up 
the fanuible fortune of the Sacramento Wing-dam Com. 

mnve 

Whow the ten tired men exme up lo dinner that day they 
found sie a change for the better that they persnaded the 
boy to stay. Trace, they had no money, even for themselves ; 
but. when they “struck it’ and strike it they must the very 
next woek-- he should be paid, and paid well. And with this 
nniderstinding they went back to their work that afterncon, 
leaving bchind them a boy with a Tighter heart than he had 
borne for halia year. 

The men worked like beavers now. The stummer had slip- 
ped away. and winter had taken possession of the mountains 
and set them with snowy castles. The river was rising every 
day, inch by inch. ‘Phey must cut quite across the river-bed 
nnd strike the vein before the river broke over the wing-dam, 
orl their labor would be lost. They had already. even in 
midsummer, pierced the centre of the river-bed and® thrown 
the stormy stream behind them, They were now on the farther 
side, and were cutting sivaight for the bed-rock bank that crop- 
ped out not twenty feet away. Phey had began with tha bed- 
rock bank on the other side, and had followed the bed-rock 
neross the entire bed of the river. The geld must lie some- 
where ahead of them --somewhere within the next twenty fect. 
It was now only a question of days, of hours, This, be it re- 
membered, was in the early days, when all men still obstinately 
believed that gold must lie in veins and strata. 

How full of hope. of heart, were these men who had been 
slint up there ina gaping crevice of the earth all summer! 
Not one doubted hat they would strike it—a little yellow vein 
deep in the bed of this stormy river, where the finger of God 
had pluced itin the dawn of creation. Banks might fail, ships 
founder at sea, but this gold-- it was flere! Tt had to be 
there! A little velbow river of virein old : 

Yhe-e ten men did (he work ef forty. 'Phey could hardly 
wiit for dawn, and they worked at night while the stars stucd 
rentinel ac the eesths ef snow above them, ‘Phey scarcely ate 
theit fod they wete co enger, However, there was but litte 
Slew pl not wear much clothing, althoush winter 
wasda the air. One man had not even the fragments of sleeves 
to his only remediging shirt. "This was the man called Samson, 
He had arms like a giant, and would show the knots of muscle 
ends nrms by the fire-leahlt, and boast of his strength by the 
He faeda theory (iat the arms shonld always be entirely 
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peleed,  dfe satd tee aed corm ei and thrown away hits spdea- 
dill oy san order to ceive the pinselos of brs arms Poll play. 
sveiet Vee aan, a ced det Ah de Ws TO ale the same. Bat rtse binppanel 
that one Mieht, citer one oof these ho ustful exhabittous, 


having undertaken to dry the socks of these laid 
pole by the fre as they slept, the boy di-covered 
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jthen, he’s the biggest fool in the camp,’ 
And then when they had | 
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Samson hud torn off the covering of his arms in order that he 
micht protect his feet. 

(tis to be recorded that the early Californian was particu- 
larly partial to names. There was one of this party called Joseph. 
* We calls him Joseph because one day he fell in the pit ; and 
‘ said Lazarus, a bony, 
poch-marked, thoughtful man, aside to the boy. 

One of this coupany was now called Colonel Lasses. Colonel 
asses wax from the South, and chewed tobacco, Perhaps 
nothing pleased the colonel better than firing tobacco-juice 
at the thousand Jittle lizards that darted up and down the 
shining white boulders that strewed the bar. I forgot to say 
that Colonel Lasses was not Lis name. Lazarus, in a burst of 
confidence toward the boy, had informed him that they at first 
had called the Colonel * Molasses Jug’’—not because he was 
sweet, but because he looked it. But they had found it a little 
too long, and finally polished it down to “ Lasses.” 

There now remained only a few feet between the energetic 
ininers and the abrupt bed-rock wall before them. Yet no 
man fora moment entertained a shadow of a doubt that his 
fortune lay there, in virgin yold. Orifany man for an instant 
hada doubt, he kept it to himself. ‘True, only a few feet 
remauned, But even a few inches would be cnough to hide a 
vein of inenleulable wealth. Who should dare to doubt, after 
wi they had endured and dared? No, there was 0 possible 
show for Fortune to escape them. Tho gold must he there. 
Por was not winter nipping at their heels? Was not the last 
hit of rusty old bacon in the camp-kettle with the last handful 
of Chili beans? Phew had not tasted bread since the Sunday 
before, the last time they had all gone down to the Flat, and 
then they had pawned the last six-shooter of the crowd for a 
last square meal. Bread! Their brend was hope. And of 
that they had plenty. 

Bur now the bey fell --suddenly and seriously ill, He had 
never quite pulled up, and now, all at once, Just as they were 
about to sirike it, Just on the eve of the next to the last day 
he broke quite down, and lay half-delirious with a fever, as 
the men came up from the mine by moonlight and quietly 
weathered about him, They bad somehow learned to love him 
in spite of themselves, 


He was indeed very ill, But what conld they do? There 


lat. 


Was no doeetoariab the There was not even a drug- 
stere. And if there had been, what then? Every pistol, 


rifle, knife, every available article, had been pawned—* put 
up,’ as they called it—to carry on the work. 

“ Boys,” at last cried Timothy, the impulsive young fellow 
who had first welcomed him, “ boys, I have an iden ; yes, boys, 
Thave. Let's make the kid a pardner 

“ Jist as we're strikin’ it 2? murmured a voice with a South- 
crn accent, out on the edge of the dark. ‘Then after a pause, 
long cnough to turn a quid, the voice answered itself: “ Wa-al, 
yes, ‘Timothy.’ 


Nut Crackers was not a talker. His lips quivered a little, 


‘and he went out aside in the dark. 


There was a deep silence. ‘The proposition seemed absurd 
to nearly every man there. ‘The river surged on, now louder, 
new softer; the fire leaped and licked its red tongne, as if 
about to break the stillness, and that was all. But ‘Timothy 
was in dead earnest, and hearing a voice out in the dark break- 
ing the awkward silence never so faintly, was on his feet. 

“ He may dic, boys. He may not live till morning.” 

“In that case—in that case, I guess we can do it,” chip- 
ped in the man from Maine. 

“Took here, boys, if we strike it, there is enough for us 
all. And if—if—” here Timothy's two forefingers hooked 
toyether angrily, ag if they were ready to strangle cach other 
at the thought,—" if we dont strike it : 

Several of the men were on their feet and glaring at each 
other. ‘The speaker hastened on :— 

“But of course we will. Boys, ils there. Of course it's 
there, Its got to be there. T never doubted it, boys. But I 
am abit superstitious. And as 1 sat there looking in that boy's 
lace, L says to myself, says I, boys, God woudn’t, couldn't, dis- 
appoint that face. Now, if be was in with us, boys, we couldu't 
possibly miss it to-morrow.” 

No man answered, but several crossed over to the orber sido 
of the fire to the bey, and Lazarus put out his Land to the 
sufferer, and said tenderly, as he took up the thin and helpless 
fingers : ar . 

“Shake, pardner, shake. Youre one of us now, 

Even the sour and silent man from Maine came up and 
shook the bey’s hand: then, as he slinthed off to lis own side 
of the fire, he said, half Lo himself : 

“Well, if we do miss it neow, there's one good deed we git 
credit for, auyheow.” 

“Key-rect, boys,” said the laconic Colonel, as he gave tho 
hand of fellowship and walked off, fe ling somehow broader 
in the chest and biseer about the heart than he had for a vear, 

“ Butif God Annehty coos back on us now alter what we've 
doue-—Wa-al, UIE just—-- Bot the Jast of this speech was 
drowned iu the tear of the Sacramento River as it rolled 





onal away in tho darkness with its mighty secret hat, on the mop. 
that {rew, should be tern frout its very heart, 
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In the lull which followed, a voice was heard out in the dark 
in the direction toward which Nut Crackers had gone, stumbling 
and twisting his long, ungainly legs over the groat boulders. 
And as one of the men spoke to the kid by the fire, of to- 
morrow, of the gold, the going homo, the wife waiting at the 
door three thousand miles away, the old mother waiting with 
one foot in the grave. who could not go to rest till she said 
guod-by to her boy, tle moon seemed to come down out of 
heaven to see and the river to stop and listen, 

This was the eve of battle. What victory or defeat for to- 
morrow ! No coward had as yot ever sot lis face for the sierras. 
Kach man here was ahero. Andevery onc of these worn-out 
fellows had a heart like a girl. Even the laconic Colonel hook- 
ed his knuckles in his eyes and, turning away so as not to be 
seen, muttered : 

“ Blast me if Nut Crackers aint out theve a-prayin’.” 

As the man came back out of the dark, a song burst out in 
the mountains by the camp-fire, such as the sierras had never 
heard before and will never hear again. It was not the words, 
not the air, not the singular octasion, But it was the heart, tho 
hope—the extreme of hope which is despair. It was the old 
and simple song, lined by the man from Maine: 

“From Greenland’s icy meount’ins ; 
From Injy’s coral stran’ ; 

Where Afric’s sunny feount’ins 

Roll down their golden san’.” 


Perhaps it was the “golden sand” that had so long filled their 
souls, sleeping and waking; may be ib was “ icy mountains ” 
about them that invoked the song. But whatever it was, the 
hymu broke out and rolled on to full completion as strong and 
as resolute as the river it ontsuug. The man from Maine sang 
loudest of all ; it seemed that the power of the mountain pines 
Was In his voice. 

And the boys no longer looked down or turned aside now. 
They shook hands in hoarty mountain fashion, and sang and 
sing together again. It seemed that they had never becomo 
acquainted through all that summer before. 

When they had finished the hymn for the second time,-.tbe 
nin from Maine grasped the hands of Lazarus and Nut Crackers 
and cried out: 

“Once more, boys! Once more! And, boys, the p‘int and 
main thing in the prayin’ and the singin’ is that the kid gits 
well, of course. But, boys, chip in a sort o’ side prayer for the 
mine, Now, all together : 

‘From Greenland’s icy meo-u-n-t'ins,'— 

Yes, boys, heave it in for the mine, on the sly, like. 
up, now! 

‘From Injy’s coral str-a-n’, 

Where Afrie’s sunny fe -u-n-t'ins 

toll down their golden s-a-n’,’ 
Yes, hoys, weather eyo on the mine; don’t cost a cent more 
you know, to come right out flat-footed for the mine, so that 
. she can’t miss in the mornin’ under no possible derned circum- 
stances,” 

The song was finished, and with light hearts they laid down 
ut midnight—soldiers in the trenches, waiting for the dawn. 

The boy had heard and understood it all. He was not so ill 
now. Care, the thought of those at home, the hope deferred 
these things had made the heart sick and the body sick. But 
now he shonld have gold! Gold! Gold! Not for himself 
had le come to the sierras. But there was a mother who had 
been tenderly reared, there was a father who had been a scholar 
in his day, then the little ones—all these had been pitched 
headlong into the wilderness, and were utterly out of place. 
How he pictured the return—the escape from the wilderneas ! 
Tt made the blood leap in his heart, and after a night of sleep, 
he felta new flush of strength with the first gray of dawn, 
when the men were on their knees before Fortune in the mine. 

No ammanhad tasted food No aman thought of that. And 
well enough, too. No! Their first. meal should be down at the 
Flat. ‘They would all take back their pistols, rifles, rings, and 
knives, and pay the men with gold ravished from the unwilling 
river. 

The boy sat on the bank, wrapped in a blanket, just above 
the knot of cager, breathless men. The dull, blunt pickaxes 
were driven to the eyes at every blow. The worn-out shovels 
sent the vravel ringing to the rear. Only one foot now 
remained ! 

Was the gold hidden in the Jast little crevice in the river ¢ 
Where was it? Tt wes there! Bat where ? 

Atdast the pickix siruck through, he gravel shelved off 
aud felldewn witha dull thud, anda pan was washed in 
a trice. 

Not acelor! 

And not an oath was heard! Draw a red line right here and 
remember it. Nota stugde oath was heard. And thess men 
Were neither unskilled nor out practice in that Hn. 

Qasetly and mechanically the bey went back and gathered 


up the few old blankets that would bear transportation, Joseph 
went up the rivera little way, opened the floodgates, and as | 


the last man climbed out of the pit, leaving the battered tools 
behind him, the waters came booming over like a mighty 
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inflowing tide. ‘The huge and weary old wheel ceased to creak, 
and the Sacramento swept on in its old swift fashion. 

The group of men was not so depressed, not so miserable, 
after all, as you might think, as they hobbled back to camp 
and took up their blankets. ‘I'rue, they turned their heads for 
a look as they climbed the hill away from the bar, but it was 
noticeable that they still did not swear. The man from Maine 
muttered something about yet making the river pay by rafting 
lumber down it, but that was all. 

The boy's legs failed him ut the first bill, and Nut Crackers 
took him on his shoulders. Soon another took him, and so in a 
sort of glorious rivalry these vanquished Trojans reached 
Portuguese Flat. And us, tired and heartless, they stumbled 
into the town, they lustily sang a song with these words for the 
chorus : ; 
“ And we dammed the Sacramento 
As it never was dammed before.’’ 


Joseph had the boy on his shoulders, while Nut Crackers 
followed close behind ; and in this order they entered the only 
hotel with the others stringing in after them. 

“ Burkeep’,” begau Joseph, as he settled the load on his 
shoulders, ‘ we wants to pawn this ’ere boy. Yes, wedo. Wo 
wants to pawn this 'ere boy for one squur’ meal to git away 
on, and we'll come back in the spring and redeem him. Yes, 
we will. If we don’t, barkeep’, may we never strike it—here, 
or up yonder.” 

And what a dinner it was! 

But Joseph, Timothy, Samson, Lazarus, gentle Nut Crackers, 
where are you now? And what befell you, brave soldiers of 
fortune, after you came back in the spriug and redeemed the 
pledge? Are you climbing the mountains still? Or have you 
left them forever and become merchant princes, railroad kings, 
and leaders of your fellow men? If there is one of you liviiy 
anywhere, in whatever circumstances, nuswer one who loves you 
well, for he it was you pawued for your dinner when you dum- 
med the Sacramento. 


—Joaquan MILLER, in Zhe Century. 
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A telegram was reccived on Sunday Inst announcing that 
the M. B.S. S. Kokonoye Maru had gone aground on the 
coast of Sendai, Whether the ship’s machinery had broken 
down and she iad thus been drifted ashore, or whether her 
mishap is to be attributed to thick weather and a strong cur- 
rent, we are as yet unable to say. It is feared, however, that 
few hopes of getting her offcan be entertained. Ourreaders 
will remember that H.B.M. Acting Judge and Mr, Kirkwood 
were passengers in the Kokonoye Maru. The scene of the 
catastrophe was Urico-mura (Fukushima Ken). Two 
vessels have been despatched there, one to convey tlie 
passengers to their destination, the other taking officers of 
the Company to investigate the position of the ship and the 
possibility of saving her. | 





In H. B.M.’s Court on the 22ud instant before J. J.Euslie, 
K’sq., Coroner, and Messrs. IT. MacArthur, J. Edwards, and 
Alan Owston, jury, an adjourned inquest was held on the 
body of a Malay found on the beach at Houmoku on the 
4th instant, and believed to be that of a lascar uamed Mad- 
ris who fell overboard from the steamship Sunda on the 
24th ultimo. 

Evidence was given by two officers of the P. & O. steam- 
ship Sunda, from which vessel the unfortunate man was 
believed to have fallen overboard, confirming this supposi- 
tion, his clothes, &c., corresponding with the description 
viven in the Captain's log, and by one of the witnesses. 

The Court gavo the following Finding -— 

We find that the body on view on the 4th instant, on the 
beach at Lonmokn, is the body of one Madris, lately a lascar 
on board the steamship Sunda, and we also find that the 
said Madsis died by drowning in the Bay of Tokio on the 
24th day of June last. 

Given at Kanagawa, this 22ud day of July, 1882. 

(Signed) J.J. ENsite, Coroner, 
JAMES MDWARDS, ) 


H. McArtruur, e urors. 
ALAN OwsrTOoN, 
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A Consular Court of Inquiry was held in San Francisco 
in June into the loss of the steamer Escambia, Captain 


Parvis, which foundered near that port on her way to 
England with a cargo of wheat. H. M. Consul, Mr. Lane 
Booker, presided at the inquiry, assisted by the Masters of 
the British steamers Aujer Head and Canspus. The 
Escambia \eft bere on the 24th of February Inst with a 
The ship was struck by a 
heavy sen, the engines were either eased without orders or 
broke down, and shortly afterwards the vessel sunk. 
Captain Purvis was the last to Jeave tho ship, or as he put 
it in his evidence, “she left him,” taking to the bottow all 
the deck officers, two engineers, and most of the crew. The 
following is the finding of the Court :— 


Lhe Court, with the evidence before it atthibutes the loss of 
the ship to the engines being cased down at a most critical point, 
When the ship was on the Bar, when a heavy, dungerous sea 
Was running, causing her to fall off) berm on to the sea. The 
pressure of wind and sea being then brought to bear upon the 
vessel's broadside, and the strong ebb tidy running in’ the 
opposife direction, acting on her keel, caused her to careen 
over, filling her decks fore and aft. with water, Owing to the 
fscambhies bigh bulwarks, the water conld not cscape in sufli- 

vient time to allow the vessel to ris sht herself. aud the immense ; 
top weiuht of water eaused the ship to roll over and founder. 

The Court believes the master did all ho could to bring the 
Liscambies bead to sea, but she bad not sufficient headway 
upon her. and would not answer her helm, the engines having 
been slowed wilhont his instructions, thus becoming entirely 
unmanageable, and there wis no time to get any sail on tho 
ship to ussist her. 

Judeing from what was given in evidence as to the previous 
voyages of the 7 seanibint, the Court does not think the vessel 
wus deficient in stability. but the evidence on this point is 
somewhat conflicting. 

The Court regiets that there was no testimony corroborative 
of that of the third engineer, through the less of all the others 
connected with the engine-reum, as to the pumping out of the 
water tanks, as if they “had been only partially emptied it would 
account for, the heetate the vessel. 

The evidence proves that the scambie was propeily load- 
ed. the cargo beiny in bags scenred with shifting boards. 

The testimony also proves that the ship hada clear side of 
four fect nine inches when she left the wharf, and was not. over- 
loaded, the Plimsoll mark being above water. 

The evidenee of the Point Lobos signal man as to the con- 
dition of the bar is at variance with that of Captain Purvis, the 
Pilot and the Master of the tugboat, which Was sent immedi- 
ately upon the disaster being known, to the scene of the wreck, 
and we do uot, under these circumstances, consider it to be 
entitled to any material weight, 

The Court has carefully considered the point as to whether 
there was any culpability on the part of the Master in taking 
his vessel to sea with the tide, wind, aud sca as they were when 
he left the Heads, and conclude that no blame ean be attached 
to him either in this or in anything connected with the less of 
the ship. It was his first voyage in her with a grain cago, and 
he woukl naturally be guided by the vessel's previous perform- 
ances, He isan experienced commander, and one not likely 
to do anything inconsistent with the safety of a ship under his 
command, 

The Court, with the evidence before it, can eome to no other 
conclusion than that the loess of the ship is due toa peril of 
the seas. 
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general enrgo for California. 


In connection with the Regulations for the control of 
jinrikighas, the Tokiyo Tand-cart Companies have brought 
an action agaiust tle Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 
The first hearing of the case began in the ‘Tribunal for First 
Resort, on the 22 that Mr, 
Jnouye, Superintendent of tha Railway Bureau, has been 
appointed Vice-Minister of Public Works.— The Nich: 
Nicht Shimbun vow contradicts, as utterly false, the report, 
which a few days sinee appeared in some other native 
journals, and which was reproduced in’ this paper, to the 
effect that Mr. Yamaoka, ex-Vice-Minister, and at present 
an attaché of the Imperial Household Department, 
heen attacked hy n disease of the choleraie nature.---The 
Chaya Shimbun, cays that owing, perhaps, to the impurity 
Of drinking-water, there have been, in Yokosuka, compara- 
lively many cases of cholera since 1877; and that therefore 
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lthe local wathorities have under Souniileralion. the con- 
struction of an aqueduct thither, to bring water from 
Hashirimidzu, Kwannon-saki.—It las been decided to 


send two students abroad, from the Head Quarters’ Staff 


for the purpose of learning the photographic art, with 
the particnlar object. of photographing batilefields.—As we 
have previously announecd would be the case, the Foreign 
Department has despatched several officials and upwards 
of sixty artizans and workmen of the Okura Company, to 
Jinsen, Corea, for the purpose of constructing the new 
Japanese Consulate. The party left in the steamship 
Hiroshima Maru.— 
remedfes for cholera have been exempted by the authorities 
from taxation for the period of sixty days, a number of 
persons pretending to the possession of specifics for this 
disease have applied for the privilege—The Coreans are 
stated to have ordered from the Government ‘Type- 
Foundry at Tokiyo three sets of matrices for the ensting of 
(ype for use in the “Forbidden Land.”—The same paper 
states that the collieries opened at Jingu, Kiushiu province, 
lin July last, have lately. become so productive, that the out- 
put has now arrived at an average of 3,500 tons per month. 


‘he Jyt Shimpo publishes a report that, the. 28th of 
Augast next being the birthday of the Emperor of China, 
the King ef Korea intends proceeding to Peking for the pur- 
pose, partly, of offering his congratulations upon the ocea- 
sion, and partly, in order te ask the Chinese Government 
for advice with regard to the foreign intercourse of his own 
kingdom. The necessary preparations for the journey are 
now being made at the Court of Soul. 





The Hokkaido sen-weed exported to China, being, says 
the Mochi Shimbun, of late vory unsuleable Mr. Shinagawa,, 
Japanese Consul at Shanghai, has made various inquiries into 
the cause of tho falling-of, and discovered that it is owing 
tothe deeay of the produce, in consequence of bad pre- 
paration, He hag communicated this, through the Foreign 
Office, to the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 


which in its turn, has ordered the authorities of the three « 
' prefectures of Sapporo, Hakodate, and Nemuro, in Hok- 


kaido, to issue careful instruetions to the people of the pro- 
lucing districfs as to the best manner to improve their 


industry. 


— —— a 


A man-of-war's man was brought on Monday before 
Mr. Enslie on a charge of being drank and incapable. After 
dismissing the caso, His Honour remarked, in connection 
with the fuet that a jinrikisha-man’s evidence had been quot- 
ed, that from oenlar experience he was well aware that 
these eoolies werea dreadful nuisance. Io wished particularly 
to impress upon the police his surprise that more serious 
difficulties did uot arise. ‘The way in which the coolies were 
nllowed to condunet themselves was simply disgraceful. He 
referred more particularly to the manner in which they 
molested quiet, respectable seamen, [A European inspector 
remarked here that he had made many applications to the 
authorities but without avail]. In addressing the police 
from the bench, His Honour snid that he trusted his remarks 
might lead to reforms being carried out. ‘here was no ex- 
cuse to be offered. If foreigners could be subjected to un 
nuthor ised tariff of fares, surely some control could be exer- 
cisod over the jinrikisha men, He felt perfectly satisfied that 
in 99 eases out of 100 when these police cases occurred the 
snilors were decent, perccful inen. It was a wonder to him 
that some serious trouble had not yet happened. When it 
did, as it was sure to do some day, the rexponsibility would 
rest entirely ou the shoulders of the police. 








‘Tho Yoyo Shimpo states that, as - 
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We(N. C. Daily News) ave sorry to hear that the private 
nivices which were received by telegram on Saturday 
give very unfavourable accounts of the London tea market. 
Where sales can be made they are effected at a heavy 
sacrifice, nud the decline in the value of the Glenfruin’s 
teas is sinted to be 4d. per pound from the opening rates. 
One telogram says that offers could not be obtained for 
new cougous, the market being ina wretched condition. 
The same may be said of silk, as the Intest telegrams state 
that valuations should not be relied on, for sales cannot be 
mude nat them. New York telegrams rogarding silk are 
much to the same effect. Au opinion is current in well- 
informed commercial circles in America that fluancial and 
trade troubles nre not very far distané in the States, while 
the position of European polities increases the feeling of 
distrust, 


Tt having transpired that the Government entertain the 
idea of disposing of tho Osnka-Kobe Railway, several 
wealthy merchants are said to be contemplating the forma- 
tion of a publie company with the view of acquiring the 
line. A large number of persons are rendy to take up 
shares. 





The Joyo Shimpo publishes a letter stating that the 
shizoku of Okinawa Ken (Riu Kiu) aro divided into two 
parties, White and Black. ‘The creed of the former is that 
when the ex-Kiug returns to the islands, he sball be 
restored to the crown and shnll be declared independent ; 
while the latter party holds that, although the King might 
come buck, yet he shall be placed in retirement if ho does, aud 
his uncle, Prince IkG, shall be offered the crown, and that 
Riu Kiu, communicating this to China, shatl become her 
dependency, and the administration of this Ken be under- 
tuken by the Intler country. Both partios regard one 
another with enmity, and have not the least intercourse, 
Geouerally speaking, however the White party is popular. 
and even the women of ill-fame bitterly hate the Black 
party, and say that when the ex-King returns, such con- 
spirators will be all punished wiih death. 





The proposed new offices for the Naval Department will 
take three years to build and cust yen 80,000. ‘They are to 
be commenced next year.—A short time since, owing to the 
outbreak of cholera at Yokosuka, the Jnpanese men-of-war 
there were removed to Shinagawa ; but of late, the disease 
having spread, it is proposed to distribute the ships by seud- 
ing them to ports which are not infected.—A ense of cholera 
having unexpectedly occurred at the residence of His Ex- 
cellency the Court-noble Nakayama, wherein His Imperial 
Highness the infant Prince Haru-no-Miya was living, the 
latter was removed to the Awoyamn Palace on Sunday 
morning.—An epidemic disease has attacked the poultry 
in Asakusa and neighbourhood, in ‘Tokiyo, and the pens of 
various kinds of domestic fowls are being decimated by il, 
many of the feathered tribe being carried off a few hours 
after being attacked. 


The Mainichi Shimbun asserts that the Peking Govern- 
ment has sent an application to the Finance Department 
at Tokiyo for the coinage of 300,000 tnels of silver, and 
that accordingly an order has been forwarded to the Osaka 
Mint for the execution of the work.—According to a 
native paper, a Kerosine-Oil Kxamination Office will be 
shortly established near the kerosene godowns at Ishikawa, 
Yokohamn, 


Our German fellow-residents seem to have beeu the 
victims of a strange pauic. A rumour, entirely without 
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foundation, fo the effect that exterriforiality is iz articula, 
has induced certain of them (0 present a protest to their 
Minister, who, we venture to predict, will be not a little 
astonished by the demonstration, Sill, it will serve this use- 
fal pttrpose, that it will show the Japanese how resolutely 
determined many of the foreigu residents are lo oppose 
everything resembling a concession, and if possible to 
retacn in perpetuity privileges which were culy temporarily 
granted, A loeal contemporary, we observa, deseribes the 
prospect of our passing under Japanese jurisdiction nas 
something ‘prejudicial to the prospects of commerce 

the future’ ‘This statement 
correct if only its first clanse 
If somethin is wat done to arrive 


and intercourse in 


would be perfeetty 
contained a negative. 
ata just and conciliatory solution of this mach-vexed ques- 
tion, the prospects of commerce nud intercourse in the 
future will indeed be sericusly prejudiced. It will be cre- 
ditable, doubtless, to some traits of Western character that 
we go long persisted in ignoring rights and feelings of a free 
and friendly people, but we shall one day know that by so 


doing we consulted our prejudices rather thau our interests, 


—_— 


The Austrinn Minister called at the Akasaka Palnee on 





Saturday last, and was received in) audience by His 
Majesty the Emperor, 

“There is a very old (rnism (o the cffeet that ‘one half of 
the world does not know how the other half lives 2? and we 
daresay that many of our readers have never visited the 
Restaurants hept on European style’ with ‘ meals at all 
times ’ that now appear in some of the principal streets of 
our seltlemeut. Curiesity has Jed us to visit one and for 
the information of your readers, we will detail our experi- 
ences, Tfirst of all, we are welcomed at the door by a suave 
and smiling Japanese, who conducts us upstairs to a very 
comfortable room open to a pleasant breeze, and furnished 
with tables duly decked out in Huropean style, the table- 
cloths, uapkins, glasses, and knives and forks being as 
spotlessly clean as ono could find in avy first-class foreign 
hotel in Yokohama. 
and asks, “ What-will-you-require-to-eat ” ? 


A dapper waiter whisks us into seats 
Orders are 
viven aud weapital soup, tullowed by well-couked fish, a stew, 
an omelet, a steak, cold meat and pickies—nfter which we 
have to cry “ hold, enough’—are served. All is done with 
us little delay and fuss as could be expected from a London 
waiter. Doubtless, the proprietor and his leading myrmidons 
have tried their’ prentice hand in foreign service ere this, 
While they are preprring the cup of coffee we have 
ordered, let us take n look at tho guests. At the round 
table next us are two Marines from the Champion, both 
enjoying themselves with a good dinner, atid (welcome 
uews for Sir Wilfrid Lawson) drinking lemonade. At the 
next table, three Jnpanese are going iu for a good * square 
meal.” A frequentor of Lake’s or Crosby Hall would be 
rather surprised to see them. Qne man is stripped to the 
waist aud another has thrown up his skirts to the same 
latitude. If their two halves were photographed in com- 
bination, thoy would vive a good illustration of what 
Artemus Ward called tho “ ekandalus costum of the Greek 
slaiv.’ However, our friends neither mean nor do any 
rudeness. Our coffee comes ; we sottle our bill, which, 
including a pint of ale, comes to sixty-six Japanese sen, and 
leave with a shower of thanks and invitations to pay 
another visit ringing in our enrs.— (Communicated.) 





The Hochst Shimbun states that the sub-marine cable 
between Shimonoseki and Kokura has been cut, aud that 
the authorities, belioving it to have been done wilfully, 
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have instituted inquiries with a view to the arrest and 


punishment of the offender. 





The Fi: Shimpo says that the Emperor takes great 
personal interest in the Korean question. 





Of nearly thirteen thousand young men due for conserip- 
tion in Osaka Fu, only 3165 are eligible according to the 
standard, 





A rumour is circulated to the effect that the General 
Post Burean has determined to double the present postal 
tariff, 





Tt is anid that a section for the control of Agricultural 
and Commercial Affairs will be opened in the Council of 
State. 





It is stated that hitherto certain officinis of some of the 
Government Departments have been allowed to furnish 
newarpapers with items of intelligence nuder certain restric- 
tions, but that recently orders have been issued strictly 
forbidding any contributions to newspapers by officials, 
under penalties prescribed for the infringement of the rule. 


A strange alteration has Iately taken place in a well of 
water belonging to one Tanaka Kisaburo, at Saiwai-Machi, 
in the western urban division of Qsakn. Tt appears that 
the water taken from the well has been so impure for many 
years past that it hay only been used occasionally for 
washing purposes, and then had to be filtered. But 
recently the water became dirtier than usual, and a peculiar 
hubbling sound was heard to proceed from the bottom of 
the well. I’rom theese and other appearances, it occurred 
to Mr. ‘Tanaka that it might possibly be a well of mineral 
oil, and upon applying a light to it he found this to be the 
Mr. ‘Taunka then introduced an iron pipe into the 
well, making ® communication from it to his rooms, and 
lias thus succeeded iu constructing the so-called “ National 
Gas Lamp.” ‘This extraordinary well having been much 
tulked about, several officials linve inspected it, aud the 
iuflammable liquid flowing from it is in great demand in 
the neighbourhood. 





curse. 





A 'Tokiyo paper states that the German Minister, who 
returns to Europe on leave shortly, enlertuined some 
distingnished Japanese officials at his Legation on the 27th 
instant.—According to an official telegram received from 
Shign Ken on Monday last, the Yanagase river in Iga 
district, in that prefecture, overflowed on the 20th instaut, 
and the railway tunnel there was damaged to the extent of 
upwards of 9 cho (1,080 yards), and the permanent way 
was destroyed in some places. A similar jaundation, but 
of less magnitude, also occurred at Alsumi, and in some 
other districts in tho prefect of Gifu.—On the 24th instant 
all the commanders of Japanese mon-of-war were stmimon- 
ed to attend a meeting in the Eastern Admiralty Office at 
Yokohama. Sevoral high naval officers, as well as_ civil 
officials of the Naval Department, were also present from 
Tokiyo.—Hitherto the Japanese mnan-ol-war anchored 
in Korean waters for the protection of trade has been 
relieved by another at the end of six months ; but now 
the term of service will bo two months.—A vernacular 
paper says that when the Forestry Laws, which are now 
being drawn up, are enacted, the forests throughout the 
country will be made into definite divisions, aud a special 
Bureau with branch offices will be ostablished in every 
locality to carry out the Forests Act.—An official telegram 
received by the Home Departinent announces that on 
the 22ud instant av extensive landslip occurred on the 
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Toba mountain in the province of Shima, No = par- 
ticulars are given, but it is supposed to have Leen the effect 
of the coutinual rainfall to whieh that locality has Leen ree 


cently subject. 


Mr. Ooi Keitaro, a sixth class clerk of the Foreizn De- 
partment, has been appointed an assistant xeeretary of Mr, 
Terashima, the new Minister to the United States of Ame- 
rien, It is said that, owing toa pressure of oficial busi- 
ness, the Minister will postpone his departure, which had 
been previously announeed to take place in the end of August 
next, 


A translation from a native paper, recently given in this 
jourual, stated that a number of officials had been despateh- 
ed to Hokkaido by the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, to tuke measures for the destruction of the 
lucusts when they made their appearance, or to prevent 
their nppearanco if possible, these pests having caused great 
It is now asserted that, 
(through the vigilance of the pereons engaged in this work, 
no less than 817.04 koku (1 koku equal to 6.13 bushels) of 
egzs were destroyed in different districts of the northern 
island from the 24th of April to the 16:h of June. The 
Prefect of Awomori Ken, fearing the advent of this 
destructive insect to this neighbourhood, has applied to the 
Government for a special subsidy for the purpose of taking 


havoc amongst the crops last year. 


the necessary measures fo prevent their appearance in his 
prefecture. 





Through the courtesy of the Agent we learn that the 
steamships Gaelic, and Belgic left San Francisco on the 
15th and 22nd instant respectively, aud may therefore be 
expected here, the former on the -Hh and the latter on the 
Lith proximo. 


With great rovret we record the death of the daughter 
of Captain Eeckstrand, a well-known commander in the 
service of the Mitsu Bishi Company. ‘The decensed, a 
bright little girl of ten years of age waa, as far us we are 
aware, the first foreign vielim to the cholera epidemic now 
raging. On Tuesday she waa in perfeet health, aud in the 
evening at about six o'clock took a sea-bath on TIonmoku 
beach. Ou her way home she had some choloraic symptions ; 
but rallied on her return, only to be seized with a fresh 
access, a few hours later. At midnight Dr. Wheeler was 
ealled in; but was unable to save the little patient, who 
died shortly after ten o'clock, yesterday morning. Tho 
sincere sympathy of the friends of the family is with the 
parents and relations of the child in this their sad) and 


sudden bereavement. 





Through the courtesy of the officers of tie Takasago 
Maru, which arrived on Wednesday from the scene of the 
wreck of the Kokonoye Maru, we are enabled to publish tho 
following details, ‘Lhe ill-fated vessel, owing to thick 
weather, struck on what is known to old residents as the 
“ Ariel” rock. Inso doing she appears, from the subsequent 
examination made by a diver, to have had a large hole 
some two feet across, made in her. After “ jumping ” 
this reef she succeeded in striking the spot where she 
now lies. Urico-mura isa small place, but we learn that 
nny inconvenience that our worthy Acting Judve and his 
companions inight have been put to will have been greatly 
lessencd by the facet that foreign provisions aud furniture 
have beeu landed from the ship. Most of the earvo had 
been sceured when the Takasago Maru lett, and should the 
present fine weather continue, there is a fair chance of 
beaching the vessel in some safe place. The Akitsushima 
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Maru, Captain J. Frahm, has loaded diving and pumping 
gear, and sailed carly on Weduesday evening for the scene 
of the disaster, Mr. MeMillan, the M. B. Company’s Super- 
intending Kugineer, left in the same vessel to conduct the 
necessary salvage operations. — | 


Referring to the Shimonoseki Indemnity, the American 
Correspondence, of the 17th of dune, says that the most 
important action taken by the Senate during the week 
then past was the vole on the Bill which proposes to 
return to the Government at Tokio $785,000.57 received 
from Japan in 18638, as damages at the time that the civil 
war in Japan between the Tycoon and the feudal lords was 
at its height. “ Prince Naynso, ono of the latter, inflicted 
some trifling losses upon the American, French, Duteh, aud 
English vessels then cruising in the-Bay of Shimonosekt. 
The allied fleets bombarded aud destroyed that fortress, 
and then claimed from the Central Governmeiut of Japan, 
though it had already paid notably for the damage doue to 
the American vessels, the sum of &3,000,000, of which the 
United States received as their share $785,000.57. Ax 
there was no compensation to be male to any one, 
the money was invested in Onited States Goverament 
bonds, the accrued interest on which alone now ninounts to 
$1,200,000. It has been repeatedly proposed to return to 
Japon the whole amount obtained iu a similar way by au 
exertion of brute force in siriking contrast with the 
usual means employed by American diplomacy. But it has 
never been possible to obtain the necessary approval of the 
Executive and of the Houses at the same session, so that the 
bills for returning the money have never become law. This 
week the Senate voted to restore only the principal, 
S785,000.57, but not the interest. It remains to be seen 
whether the House will approve the Bill passed hy the 
Senate, which is donbiful. ‘The Seuate would have voted 
to return whole amount, principal and interest, but the 
members were afraid of being accused of having been influ- 
enced to do so by the Japanese Minister to the United 
Stntes. This diplomatist has displayed altogether too much 
zonal ; he has lobbied, as it is called in America, too openly 
in favour of the measure; or, in other words, he has promised 
aud given money to the lobby, through the medium of 
agents or lobbyists who bonst of their ability to influence 
members of the Housennd Senate in favour of this or that 
Will,” 


It ig stated that upwards of five hundred shizokn of the 
former Sadowara elan, in’ Kagoshima Ken, have been 
reduced to poverty sinee the Satsuma rebellion in 1877, 
und many of them are in an extremely distressed condition, 
and therefore the local authorities have applicd to the 
Government for a special subsidy in order to provide them 
with occupation.—Of late many dora (a kind of fish) have 
been frequently found dead in the sea off the Mikawa 
province. On boiling them the fisherthen discovered that 
nothing remained in the pot but bones and fins, all the 
flesh being dissolved by the heat. Believing this to he 
due to cholera prevailing among the fish, the people of 
the locality are much alarmed.—A Japanese paper says 
that Mr, ‘Tsnehikura Shuzaburo, a wealthy farmer of the 
province of Yamate, who is well known for his enterprise, 
has Intely presented a sum of 60,000 yen to the Constitu- 
tional Party (Rikken Seito) at Osaka.—According to the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun, the use of the Enropean umbrella 


hns hitherto been forbidden in Korea. Hence there has 


heen little, if any, demand for it in the peninsular kingdom, 
But, as, of late, this interdiction bas, as it is supposed, been 
removed, some KNoreaus have sent orders for many thou- 
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KKolbe.—Kin-Koven and four other Kereans, whe were 
employed, iu order that they might gain knowledge in the 
minine industry, in the silver mines at Tkuno, ITiogo Ken, 
have attnined grent experience. ‘They have vow been 
nltnched to the Osaka Mint where they are studying the 


science of assay. 


With a view to facilitate the azeent of Faji-yama, some 
enterprising people in Gotenba and three other villages at 
the foot of that monnutaty, have applied to the authorities 
of the Shidznoka Keneho, for permission to coustruct 
convenient road 142 cha 40 ken («= nearly ten miles) ia 
Gotenha to 


& prominence on the siope of Fuji. ‘The 


lenyth, leading — frem the northern side 


¢ 
bf 


of the Hoyei-zan 
application was granted affer a survey of the locality, and 
the works have alrendy been commenced. Phe read when 
completed will afford great convenience to pilgrims to the 


snered mountain, 


The Michi Nichi Shimbnn says thata wealthy merchant, 
Mr. Senziki Yogot:ei, of Kobe, joined by several other gentle- 
men, has established nt Sanehome, Kajienn-dori, in that 
port, a warchousing company under the name of Soka 
Kwaisha, with acapital of 150,009 yen, The premixes 
will he open on the Ist of Angust next. The business of 
the firm will be to essne notes against merehandize, so 


that transactions may be faciliated, 


—_—_ 





Mr. P. G. von Mollendorf, for soma time past acting 
German Consul at Tougkong and Canton, has Intely gone 
north fo take up a position in the Chinesoa Customs serviees 
itis stated that he is to be Superintendent of the Inland 
Customs for the new trade routes cstablished by the St. 
Petersburg Treaty. His departure was uncertain for some 


lime in conseqnenee of his government not accepting his 


resiguation in the German Consular service. 





The Hermine changed flags last’ Thursday, having been 
sold (o Japanese for $19,000, 


We ate informed by the Avent of the BP. & O. Company 
that the Bangalore lelt Nayasaki at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 
for Yokohama vite the Inland Sea and Tiewe, and lias the 
IMnelish Mail of the 16th of June on bonrd, 
The 


at d pam. Wednesday, for Hongkong, 


— 


The Agent of the P. & O. Company has received a tele- 


She may be 


expeefed on Sunday morning, Sunda left Nagasaki 





gram from London authorizing him to aseept war-risks on 


eargo shipped in vessels belonging to his Company, 


From the 26th of April last up to the 24th instant the 
eases und deaths of chelera in Kanagawa Ken were :— 





Yokoi Gil o.sssevicocsses HDS “eu ietetensawneusae eu Ai 
WUTAKL | QAP icasieedercerasecs DL. > wiaStavaeiainaaiveateseyy $5 
Miura a. Sxebene Chee ON! Vice Peiaweuaresea aevieuees rae fst 
WRMAKUTA. - gf seicvissseviveceds WO: -cgtecbseveasanixe ieyedewss oF 
INOZR: . ke npn yAnwes dante MIG: Geicees ceca ies oot ede eas Is 
Ashizawa-shimo yort veces. Rh a laveetadssveeaieereseeevee 3 
Pe kami ,.. Ti “i hestacenininnssedaiwwiee . 65 
Tsutsuki sar Ametoteet T, deceuntasonans saute eeeuey oak 4 
Tsukui Serres DP) “hs ccuansgvansmtareueeeas none, 
SORUEL a aes De” Aside Duc ad adc vattiuaaucnous 1 
Osumi sends situa DA. «AS ate ees wate pecs sco 9 
Kita-Tama far aataesue ORs 2sheotare coun ei tates 3 
Minami-Tama er ere DU. . Tukhatvepageeeeeaawetccan des 4) 
Aiko Ss <iew Seats Ph" eeeaate suenan tea weoseen ice 
Tachibana bei Ngee eat TUN aoetsinwedad: eau apace nas wee 73 
LOU ls cctuasententeces 1,704 1.080 


On tho 26th instant the ISmperor presented, from his 
privale purse, 2 sum of 1,000 yen to the people of Tokiyo 
Fu to help to meet the expenses now being incurred for 
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the prevention of cholera, Several nobles lave also made 
- contributions of sums of money for the same humane pur- 








pose, 





Through the courtesy of the Agent, we learn that the 
M. M. steamship Menzaleh, with the mails of the 25th 
ultimo, left Hongkong on Thursday at 8 acm, 





Tt is stated that électric-lamps, which have been 80 mueh 
talked about lately, will shortly be erected in Tokiyo ; and 
that the first will be pnt up at Nihonbashi, Shinbashi, and 
Yoitaibashi. 

The Toyo Shimpo says that, according to official returna, 
the ships buile in Osaka, Chiugokua, Shikokn, and Kiushin 
during the year ended June last, were 79 stenmers, of 5,600 
fons in all, and 150 sniling-vessels after the foreign model, 





The Kinji Hioron publishes » rumour that some days 
ago His Excellency Iwnakura, Third Minister of State, 
ealled on Mr. Goto Shojiro at his house, and persuaded 
him to become President of the Senate (Genro-In), whieh 
post is now loft vacant owing to the ex-President ‘Tera- 
shima’s having been appointed Ministero the United States 
of America ; but Mr. Goto did not necede to the proposal, 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes the following 
“written injuuction ” or cliarter, issued by the Government 
to the Intely established Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha on the 26th 
instant :— 

1.—The Government shall construct seaworthy steamers 
and sailing-vessels for use during time of war or in case of 
other emergency, and shall, by devrees, band them over to 
the Company. ‘The money to he appropriated for the 
construction shall, in the first Instance, be 1,300,000 yen, 
Which sum shall be subseribed by the Governmeat to the 
institution. | 

[Nore :—Any Oxtra-expenses particularly required for 
the building of stermers and sniling-vessely for Purposes 
mentioned in the preceding clanse shall not be inelnded in 
the coutribution. | 

2.—The share of profit to be drawn by the Government 
at each term shall not exeeed two per cent per annum on 
the whole Government subseription, the balance of the 
nett gains being added to the general jneome of the 
Company, and then applied tothe reserve for lasurance and 
other disbursements, 

3.—All the ships handed over to the Company by the 
Government shall be rexnrded as dependencies of tho Navy. 

[Norr :—In the event. of ench ships being called Npon 
by the Minister of the Navy on any exigency, suitable 
expenses shall le allowed. ] 

4.—-In enso of any change in the interior of such ships 
heing necessitated for naval service, the expenses required 
therefor shall be defrayed hy the Navy Departinent. 

o—In time of war or any other emergency, the Go- 
vornment, regardless of the Company, may Gmploy all 
the ships of the institution, no matier Whether tho vessel 
ho one that the Government has provided or not, 

[Note :—In such caso a suitable freight previously are 
ranged shall be paid.) 

6.—On order given by the Government, any students 
who have graduated in the Naval College or any marine 
schools under Government eontrol, shall serve on nuny of 
the ships of the Company to study their profession practic 
cally. 

7.—Tu ense conveyance of postal mattor or official Zoods 
he required by the Government, suitable freight shall be 
paid to the Company, 

[Norr :—A definite subsidy may be allotted in case of 
necessily. ] 

8.—The capital of the Company shall, in the first in- 
stance, he 3,000,000 yen, of which sum 1,300,000 yen shall 
be subscribed by the Government, and the balance 1,700,000 
yen shall bo raised judiscrimiuntely in all parts of the Em- 
pire. 


9—Of the capital of 3,000,000 yen, 2,300,000 yen 
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shall be appropriated for stenmers, 600,000 yeu for sailing- 
vessels, and the balance (100,000 yen) for general business 
Purposes, 

10.—The ordinary work of the Company shall be the 
conveyanes of passengers ands merchandize in steamers and 
sniling-vessels. The Company shall uot engage in any other 
buviness. 

11.—President, Vice-President aud Directors of the. 
Company shall be elected hy the sharcholders, but shall 
not assume office unti! sauction lias been obtained from 
the Government. 

[ Nore :—For the first term of the tustitution (7.2. three 
years from the date of inauenration) only, the President 
and Vice-President shall he specially tppointed hy the 
Government. ] 

12.—In ease the Company should Propose to construct 
new steamers and sniling-vessels, or to purchase any 
already built, sanetion shall be previously obtained from 
the Government. 

[Nore :—No steamer more than Lio years old, shall be 
thus bought. ] 

13.—Eventually, sailors, stokers, cuplnins, officers and 
envineers, shall all be Japanese, Temporarily, however, 
foreigners may Le engaged 1s captains nid officers. 

14.—By-laws and other matters decided upon in special 
Zenernl meeting shall not be enreled until the sanction of 
the Government is obtained, 

15.—The business and necount books of the Company 
shall always be examined by Tuspectors duly appolated, or 
Auditors specially despatched, hy the Government, and in 
the event of any errors being detected, such inspectors 
shall compel the Company to correct them. 

16.—All ships and machinery of the Company shall be 
inspected by the Government. at any appointed, or special, 
time, and in ease of any defect being discovered, repairs 
shall be ordered. 

17.—Stenmera and sniling-vesse!s now belonging to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, tay be lent to 
the Company When it commences business. 

Acvvording to the Eochi Shimbun, anew departure on an 
eXlensive seale is about to be taken by the horse-breeding 
fraternity iu the prefectures of Miyagi, Iwate, aid 
Awomori, with the object of raisiag a better class of 
stock for all purposes (han ean at present be obtained. Tt 





appears that anumber of breeders have combined and sub- 
scribed the sum of’ 45,000 yen, aud made application to the 
Department of Agriculture for a subsidy of 20,000 yen to 
assist them in their elject, whieh sam has been granted 
under certain conditions. The same paper adds that it is 
tho intention of the persons interested in this scheme to 
usk Mr. von Siebold, the Secretary of the Austrian Legation, 
shortly about to go home on leave, to purchase brood 
mares and stallions from establishments wheneo are drawn 
the horses for the Austrian cavalry, 


——— cams 


Ilis Excellency Muatsukata, Minister of Finance, with three 
Secretaries of bis Department, returned from Osaka by the 
mail of the 26th instant.—In the evening of the 22ud instant 
a rather serious mutiny took place in the Lliyogo Prison, and 
was not quelled until after five criminals were killed and 
one so seriously wounded sothat he died the uext day. Daring 
the disturbanee four prisoners succeeded in making their 
escape, and in the course of the struggle a jailer was mor- 
tally injured—The Rikken Seito Shimban asserts (hat 
already sams of yeu 700,000 ; 300,000, and 200,000 ; total 
yen 1,200,000 have raised in Osaka, Kiyoto, nud Shiga 
respectively, for the shares of the Bank of Nippon—The 
site selected for the ercetion of the sho-sen Gakko (Mer- 
chant-marine School), whieh is thortiy fo be estaltished at 
Osaka, is one well-kuown. to foreigners, namely, Jiyn-tei's 
Restaurant, at Kawaguchi. ‘The present building will he 
demolished some time during the present month—Mr, 
Tadayasn, the eldes son of the Conrt-noble Mr. Nokayama, 
who we aunounced a few days since had been attacked by 


er 
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cholera, died on the 26th inst.—In consequonce of a con- 


tinual rainfall sinee the 20th inst, the rivers in Kiyoto have 
become much increesed in volume. 


During the twenty-four hours preceding nuon of the 
27th instant, new cases of cholera and the rapid deaths 
among them in Tokiyo Fu, were as follows :— 


NEW CAscs, DEATHS 

Kojimachi  ku.............e eee Lis: sauvsadnqeseersenonanesrn 7 
Kanda i rae avewepaees sie TUh. Wes: shaadasaucacceua waves . 82 
NINOMDOSE (uc sivdeseneciisvsses AAS . weshssoebvaseeregpecdeiives lt 
KIVODASHL: ~ « 5). vecsdicdevecescaes LO: -seauaecsnacdsvekensvawenen’ 4 
Shiba 9 aaWedabaenbece sees DY Suede windcvveenstnaxetaasens 6 
Asakusa sy aawieescesneradens Bl). <visacedanstarsaieeese stats 19 
Shitaya er rrr rere EG: . Guede aechateeea tegen 7 
Hongo ig Aaeeuswarcuseees Ue. cssakestiste  Wedeaetitisese | 
WSUIROME oo Saside tac seenceses De asian cnaeeens ere 2 
KOISNIKAWA 96:5 vs cans s0cecesse2 SD. ccgacguibueenimevesincianens 1 
Honjo jo aseeengercasteeans OO. wesigaecathet ies qateeuan 13 
FUKAQAWA. 4, sessavccecusscesss DL ieudssds ec ielssheeacertes ]1 
Azabu Perr re L. wicthadiaidedneiccevenseads — 
Akasaka sp acre aweeeeuayeee O: \ Sidawete ay etdaiweteeseuds 2 
Yotsuya qguaweewens. geavhaiee soe Rheaueiavsissstasucareiess — 
Kita-Toyoshima gort ...... .. Me -ssisouasceesieadeansciuss y 
Yebara pedi Ueiecnas A) SGiscawap caneaneesareeveines 1 
Minami-Toyoshima ,,......... ae > Ui lahaelia set vagabaeanves — 
Minami-Adachi  ,,.........46. iD: isahaetencnsennseedaeseonne 2 
Minami-Katsushika,, ...... .. uduethstacteneaetaevarsens 3 
Ishikawa-jima prison ...... Ee Grvsuwetagesiugee acentves — 

Total ...... 408 187 


Of the old cases 62 terminated fatally and 35 recovered 
in the same interval, In view of this extraordinary iu- 
crense, all the theatres, recitation and all other houses 
of public amusement iu Tokiyo will be closed for a time 
by order of the authorities for a while. 


The Fiji Shimpo publishes the following statistics of 
cholera cases and deaths in Tokiyo Fu for the period cow- 
inencing from the 30th of May last, on which date this 
diseaso first appeared in the capital, up to the 27th instant 
(July), inclusive :— 
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URBAN DIVISIONS. POPULATIVUN, CAsts. DEATUS, 
HKojimachi kt c.cccccccsecsosers 43.066 112 43 
Kanda so. <stebdetysya sh eenede Loz ot 466 223 
NINOUDURD 55 4ahseedsaworeaties &2.104 623 2OS 
INISOUSHDE 45 <erednciacsaaienses 88,527 258 154 
Shiba Ge Silencers SL.451 283 168 
Azabu ig: | Lekeomieieeeiieets 33.373 31 17 
PNAS dy. cupidessen deberdne 23,104 pha 13 
Yotsuya ie Sgekavenvdenee kane pL Bes es 20) 9 
MESDMOMG 4 Sods iessesnecav's 34,368 12 20 
Koishikawa ,, —...ccccccscssccets 48,218 25 18 
Hono ee CSnaseneee ade denier DROSS 108 49 
‘Shitaya Se “dao eudaiineene seta 66,760 158 103 
Asakusa RTE Crer ey Tre 95,162 2.43 102 
Honjo abr. Vacehen Lene enaiaa es 02,744 145 SO 
Pukagawa ,,  ..cccccsccoocseses 13,242 163 74 

RURAL DIVISIONS, 

Yehara WACe> teoker TBOES 95 52 
Hicashi-Tama oe udaees 16,879 3 » 
Minaimi-Toyoshima ,, —...... 21 ATL 17 12 
Kita-Toyoshima  'j, 0... OL, 840 65 36 
Minami-Adachi es. “eRe 33,016 19 25 
Minaini-Katsushika ,, ...... 60,544 52 35 
Ishikawa-jima prison ........ 1,742 118 54 

OUR a ieaciornteesiamees LL1,j947 3,135 1,595 





THE SHIMONOSEKI INDEMNITY. 





(Abridged from the Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
correspondence.) 

Mr. Minami, writing to the AZainichi Shimbun, says 
that we must not reecive Lhe Shimonoseki Indemnity, which 
America proposes to return to Japan, inasmuch as by accept- 
ing ib the national honour would be tarnished. Mr. Minami, 
to support his view, thus expresses himself:—* The money 
which Britain and America demanded from us must have 
been the actual damage sustained by them, and we paid it 
because we thought it proper... Tad it been an 
improper demand, we should have decidedly refused to have 
acceded to it, even at the cust of our blood ; but having paid 
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samo on the ground that the sum was improperly acquired 
from us, then Britain, France, and the-other nations who 
participated in this indemnity, cannot well avoid following 
the example set by America; but if these nations do not 
follow the example set them then it is plain that Japan’s 
course is not to tuuch acent from the United States alone.” 
The courage of the writer is undoubted, but his argument 
shows a want of knowledge of the state of affairs which 
obtained in our country in former days, to say nothing 
that he mixes up law and morality to such an extent 
as to make himself ridiculous, Our opinion is decidedly 
the reverse’ of that of the correspondent, and we un- 
hesitatingly say that, not only should the money be 
accepted, but thal, in taking it, the national honour will not 
be affected in the smallest degree; and we will explain how 
that is so. Looked at in the light of international law, 
there can be no question that we had rendered ourselves 
liable to pay compensation for firing upon the foreign ships, 
although at the time our country was admittedly in an 
agitated condition, and our countrymen took no time to 
consider whether the amount of the indemnity was reason- 
able or otherwise; hence. the difficulty, so long after the 
event, of now determining whether the payment was a 
proper one.or not. It is a principle universally accepted 
that, when one has cnused damage to another, he must make 
amends in some form; but it often happens that, by care- 
fully investigating the cause of the harm, it is discovered 
that no compensation is necessary ; added to this, the pay- 
ment should be proportion#te to the damage inflicted, 
otherwise it is not in keeping with the spirit of international 
law. If America returns to Japan the Shimonoseki Indem- 
nity on the ground that it was taken from her during her 
internal dissensions and at a time when she was ignorant of 
the amenities of foreign intercourse, and consequently was 
not a legitimate levy, then, we say, there ought to be no 
hesitation in accepting this money from America, who by 
paying it back declares in the face of the world that she is 
ready to acknowledge and rectify a past wrong to Japan, 
By looking at the question from a moral point of view we 
arrive at precisely a similar conclusion, for the affair for 
which the indemnity was paid can fairly be described as the 
outcome of the difficulties in which our country was involved 
at the time ; and if America imports the question of morality 
into the return of this money, it occurs to us that the other 
natious who demanded and received a portion of the 
Shimonoseki Iudemnity must suffer a twing of conscience. 
Although we consider the above remarks are more than 
sufficient to dispose of the arguments put forward by Mr. 
Mivami, we must say that that portion of the letter which 
advocates that an armed resistance should have been made 
to the Shimonoseki Indemnity only shows how little the 
writer really knows of the condition of our country at the 
time referred to, inasmuch aa dissensions internally, combined 
with foes on every side, and forcea—such as they were—only 
armed with weapons now more or less obsolete, decidedly 
so with regard to arms of precision, rendered Japan an 
easy prey to any and every of the foreign countries, 
Consequently we maintain that no wizer policy than 
that adopted by the Government of the day could have 
been followed, inasmuch as peace was sccured upon 
terms which, after. all, were not so oxtravagant as it was 
possible for foreigners to have demanded and enforced, 
There is one other consideration to which we have not yet 
referred, and that is that the United States Government 
would not have entered upon the deliberation of the ques- 
tion of the repayment of this sum without good cause, and, 
whatever that cause may be, we say that the Government 
of Japan would but ill requite the conciliatory policy now 
adopted by the United States by raising quibbles and 
unsubstantial arguments against the repayment by the trans- 
Pacilie nation of the sum of money in question, 


R. OKUMA AND THE BANK OF NIPPON. 
(Translated from the Micht Nicki Shimbun.) 

To comment upoo the pray and cons of the Bank of 

Nippon it is necessary to know the original cause of its 

establishment. No doubt, our opponents will recognize the 


it, deeming it a legitimate demand, we now ought not to | necessity of acquiring this knowledge, and therefore we pro- 
take it back. Under any circumstances, if the United States | pose to enlighten them, The cstablishment of an institu- 
insist upon the refund of this money, and Japan accepts the | tion such as the Bank of Nippon is not a question 


Google 


a 
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of to-day, but one which has been made the subject. of | been fully established and have proved a great benefit to the 
discussion in the Cabinet for a year past. In fact, more|eommercial community of our country, Notwithstanding 
than twelve months ago, Mr. Okuma, then a Privy Council-| that we some time ago built our hopes upon the ability of 
Jor, vested with the management of finances, with Mr] Mr. Okuma to design the principles upon which such a bank 
Ite, Privy Councilor, set forth a proposition that afas the Bank of Nippon should be conducted, the pro- 
great bauk should be established by raising a new public] gressionist papers (lis own organs) oddly enough = raise 
Joan, ‘The gist of this proposal was that 9 “The in-] various objections both in regard to the value of the institu- 
stitution whieh is absolutely necessary to give greater| tion and the method of its organization, This is a matter 
mnoney markeb facilities, both native and foreign, is an{ which, we do not hesitate to say, we cannot understand. In 
extensive specie bank. In order to absorb specie from] bis present position of President of the Party of Progress 
abroad and to piace it on the market we mist rely upon}and having regard to bis Jong and intimate Acquaintance 
action of such a bank. It will also be the function of this] with financial matters, Mr. Okuma is undoubtedly a man 
bank to gather or disburse specie by raising or Jowering| whose opinion ou any money question must have great 
the foreign exchange-rate, according to the circumstanees of} woight, and it is for this reason that we cannot understand 
the internal market and external trade, and thus to puta} the position assumed by certain papers both in regard to 
check, to some extent, upon the constant drainage of specie,| Mr. Okuma and the Bank of Nippou. Ina leading article 
and further, to liberate our merchants from the oppression] recently the AZainichi Shimbun put it that—* The reason 
of the forecigu bankers, by entering into a direct engagement} why some persons who havo left the Government service 
for exchange with different countries on an extensive scale. | take up political questions and disseminate their views among 
However, in order that it may issue convertible bank-notes;] the people, is not beeause they have suddenly changed their 
to enable it to augment the advantage of the exchange busi-| opinions after ceasing to be Government officiala, but because 
ness and control the fluctuation of the wmoncy markets Ly | their views, not being adopted in the Cabinet, they prefir to 
operating on the exchange-rate; and to cause it to work for] secede and propagate their belief amongst those persons 
the Government in financial affiirs, by bringing itintointimate | always ready to listen to a new theory and who are to be 
relations with our Government asthe Banks of bngland and] found in Jarge numbers in our country. We say nothing 
France are with theirs, the institution must be an extensive} about the wisdom of such a proceeding, which must be Ap- 
one, Phere is at present the Shokin Ginko (Speeie Bank), | parent te all who have watched the recent course adopted by 
which undertakes to some extent, the business above enu-| Messrs. Okuma and Itagaki”? We must adinit that the Presi- 
merated, but its operations are too cirenmseribed for the) dent of any political party must of necessity be a man of inte- 
requirements ofour country, ‘The necessity for the new Bank] grity, and we say that Mr. Okuma is just the man who ts en- 
being apparent, ib can be easily seen that, with a capital of | titled to be so designated, In the eapacity of President of the 
fifteen million yen and the support of the Government and] Progressionist party, there ean be no doubt that the ex-Privy 
a Jargo section of the mercantile community, it will be able! Councillor discusses political and finaucial questions with his 
to afford those facilities for banking operations on a large) adherents and followers. But it, is passing strange that the or- 
scale of which the country is at the present moment in much] gans of the party of which Mr. Okama is the acknowledged 
need ; and there can be no doubt whatever that after the! chief should not only not be at one with that gentleman Upon 
Bank of Nippon has been established on a firm) basis.) the question of the Bank of Nippon, but should be diametri- 
minor banks will by degrees improve their status.” These cally opposed to all his former utterances bearing upon that 
are Mr. Okumia’s views of the prospects of the new Bank. instibution. What can be the reason for this? Had Mr. 
Stated in order they are:—(L) Lucreased facilities in’ the} Okuma, after his resignation, gone strictly into private life 
moncy-markets 5 (2) absorption of foreign specie; (3) stop: | and ceased to appear in public as the champion of any 
page of the drain of specie from Japan; (4) drawing foreig: | political creed, nothing more would have been heard of 
bills of exchange ; (5) issuing convertible bank-notes 5 (6)) him, aud he would probably have sunk into obscurity. 
checking the great etuation in the rate of interest. But the reverse ia the fact; as only a few short months 
after the ex-Minister had tendered his resignation, he 
arsumed the position of President of tho Progressionists 
and thereby drew upon himself the attention of political 
parties of all shades. Naturally enough we now watch 
wilh interest the doings and sayings of Mr. Okuma, and 
would like, in the public interest, to hear his answers 
t> the followiig questions:—(1) Whether he vow stands 
by his former opinions in regard to the establishment of 
the Bank of Nippon? (2) whether, in opposition to his 
previously expressed cpinion, he now deems the scheme of 
the proposed institution injudicious?  Beeause, if his: real 
views are concealed at the present moment, it might be 
said —to his disadvantage—that although he agrecs in reality 
with the Government he causes his organs to disparage the 
Bank of Nippon simply because he does not now happen to 
ibe an member of the Cabinet. Considering that the con- 
stitution of the Bank of Nippon is based upon the original 
design of Mr. Okuma, it ts, to say the least, gn anomalous 
condition of affairs that the organs of the party of which 
that gentleman is President should persistently oppose the 
institution at every turn, If, however, these journals really 
mean to maintain the position they have taken up, they 
must certainly cease to remain under the supervision of Mr. 
Okuma, as, the subject of the Bank of Nippon being a 
practical question open to discussion amongst all political 
Mr, Okuma has acquircda high reputation asa financier; and eat de NG, HIE SiVGcee Ny ble. suet? ou eee 
gee aval fou tlssiee di Bil vsarcat M cone aytay | aeriye at a definite opluien im regard fonts noe u ; iF 
gE EE CUE eae Ot ae ( 373) ve must say that—presuming the Progressionist{s are cap- 
lately he was sully responsible for control of the national | able of fferin y the explanation—it is dune to the public to 
coffers, As staled above, the Bank of Nippon Regulations, now ket nie Teen it > that ae the question of the Bank of Nippon 
in force, had their origin in Mr, Oknima’s original draft, and nee - h a gieat gulf between that party and its 
although he retired from the Government service in| | nears eats : 
October ta-t, his proposition was entertained by the Cabinet 
and the present Misister of Finance has determined upon the! Ss : os 
establistinent of the Bank on the principles laid down by | TIME-GUN. 
Mr. Okman with bat fiw amendments. This must be: 
highly vratifying to Ate Okuma, whe toa certain extent| ; 
Will share with the present Minister of Finance the honours; A time gun Is fired every Saturday, from one of the 
Which may avery ty the latter when the Bank shall have Mees ryeries: Maritimes ebenmers, ab NOU, 


Tae draft of the regulations to govern the transactions 
of the Bank of Nippon, originally drawn by = Mr. 
Okuma, consisted of twenty-five articles and was al- 
most precisely similar in effect to the scheme recently issued, 
It provided :—(1) That the charter of the Bank should be 
for a term of thirty years; (2) that its capital should be 
fifteen million yen; (3) that business should be commenced 
when half the capital had been paid up, the remainder 
to be raised as the business of the Bank required it; 
(4) that a limit should be placed upon the extent and nature 
of the business transacted, and that speculative business 
should be in no case entered upon; (5) thatthe Bank should 
have charge of Government funds ; (6) that power should be 
given it to issue convertible bank-notes; (7) that the 
official rank both of President and Vice-President should be 
Choku-nin ; (8) that inspectors should) be appointed by the 
Minister of Iinance ; (9) that a report should be forwarded 
to the Minister of Finanec every month; and (10) that the 
Government should become a shareholder. It will thus be 
seen that there is very little difference between the original 
draft by Mr. Okuma and the new regulations recently pro- 
mulgated, the only changes worthy of remark being that the 
capital in the new regulations is set down at ten million 
yen, and tho rank of the Vice-President is to be that of 
So-nin. 
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My first provides an easy means 
Of rapid locomotion, 
Though how it came to get this name 
I've not the slightest notion : 
My sccond,—influential class !— 
Call in to see us daily, 
And, I will state, at any rate 
They do their errand gaily. 


I. 


Though artists famed must toil with main and might, 
The merest tyro can achieve this light. 


it # 
At cricket bowlers well this light do know, 
And take good heed that it is not below. 
Til. 
A welcome signal, dear unto the heart 
Of well-trained athlete bendiny for the start, 
r¥. 
*Twixt Bluff and Settlement a go-between, 
Wending my way I daily may be seen, - 
vs 
Hail, brown October !|—spite of chills and cold 
No draught of thine shall cause me e’er to scold. 
Vie 
Nor King nor Kaiser with this potentate 
Can vie, for keeping to a course that’s straight. 
VII. 
A torment and a worry to cach man 
Who risks the chance of export from Japan. 
‘ 





Solution to Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 22nd inst., by ‘* T.* 


Night. Light. 
N i L 
I k I 
G i G 
H oug H 
1 rys T 


Correct answer received from “ Le Bon Tremrs VIENDRA.” 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By E. B, Cook. 


From American Chess Nuts. 





BLACK. 


4% “s pe 
WLM Eble 
GMs fj 
44 “fy 





“4 
se 
Vy Yo Wy “wy 
“WY, YY Yn 9 7 UH, Wh; 
Wt, We WZ Vy ty YG “ “iy tf, 
YY “UW Ys UY Ml YwuitZ;: YY YY 
YY, Ufiiu YHA Uj 
5 a ~_ Ma sg! ES CUM A, sprpenpnn COME M4 eee Mi ltt 
is jjp3 YY YUU, LM 
Whey YY “YZ Yes ue tty, y 
tip tp tf yj, Yi 
WY Up WY, YY VL Yjy Wi); 
VME Wi CUM: Wie tie 
WHITE, 
ee a 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





SULUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF JULY 22ND, 
“LA REGENCE.” 
White. 
1.—Kt. to Q. Ke. 6. 


2.—N. to Q. B. 4, dis: ch: 
o.—h. mates. 


Black. 


1.—Q. to Q. 6, ch. 
2 —Q. takes B, 


N.B. There are other moves for Black but none to delay the mate. | 7 


Correct answer received from “ Tessa” and “ OMEGA,” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, JULY 21st, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokio, Japan. 
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Rain in | 
Inches 
Direc-' 
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wind 
Weather |Cloudy| Fair Fair | Clear Clear | Clear | Clear 
REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
sdauN neAMipks tate de> 4eeasad seduaT yeas eeeeaenaeaee represents velocity of wind, 
ee REE eee 8 Sees penn eee Os HOSS eS roee's Sem percentage of humidity 


Max. velocity of wind 27.0 miles per hour on Sunday at 3 p.m. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29:976 


inches on Sunday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°729 inches on 
Thursday at 6 p.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 94.2 on Thursday, and 
the lowest was 72.3 on Wednesday. ‘The maximum and minimum 


for the corresponding week of last year were 87.8 and 63.9 
respectively. 


The total amount of rain for the week was 0.036 inches, against 
0.006 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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* SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARD S. 


July 22, British steamer Yorkshire, W. Lyon, 1.471, from London 
vid Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

July 23, Japanese steamer Jumaura Maru, Clarke, 558, from Kobe, 
Mails, and General, to M. B, Co. 

July 21, British steamer Dorset Wm. Stamper, 1,715, from New 
York viii Nagasaki, Tea and Ballast, to Cornes & Co. 

July 24, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Kilgour, 524, from No- 
biru, Mails ae General, to M. B. Co. 

July 25, British barque Lee Yih, W. J. Cagill, 350, from N i 
Coals, to MI. B. Co. Pere iret Sek one 

July 25, H, B. M.’s Gunboat Zephyr, Lieut.-Commander Pollard, 430 
tons, 4-guns, 59 H.P., from Hongkong vid Kobe, 

July 25, Japanese steamer Kivorio Maru, Withers, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

July 26, Japanese steamer Vakasago Maru, Young, 
wreck of the Avkonoye Maru, to M. B. Co. 

July 26, American ship Daniel Barnes, J3.G. Stoves, 1,484, from New 
York, Kerosene,{to C. & J. Trading Company. 

uly 27, Japanese steamer Genkai Waru, Conner, 1,917, from Shang: 

hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B, Co. 


],221, from the 


Original from 
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J uly ete tng Patines ee a Walker, 896, from Hako- SILK 
date. Mails and General, to M. B. Co. From san Fran. '. York. : 
July 28, American ship AMlary L. Stone, Field, 1,458, from New| Shanghai. .............0..0. 6 ie = 7 16 eee ae 
York, Kerosene and Cievcral, t) C. & J. Trading Company. Hongkong ..............0.e0ee —_— 179 1 180 
July 28, Japanese steamer 7Zumaura Maru, G. G. Clarke, 558, from | Yokohama... .......... ...... —_ 197 — 197 
Kobe, Mails and (ieneral, to M. B. Co. _—- —— uti 
July 28, American ship Clarissa B. Carver, J, B, Nicholls, 1,144, TOCA Gis oasseseess — 452 1 453 


from New York. Kerosene, to Frazer & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkovug vid Hiogo and Naga- 
saki:—Dr. Kbell, Miss Russell, Messrs. Travers, R. Mason, and 
Groom in cabin ; 1 European, 6 Malays, and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Avvrio Maru from Yokkaichi :—d4 Japan- 
ese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Gevkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
For Yokohama : Wis Ex. Matsugata, Mr. and Mra. K. F. Junor and 
infant, Mrs. Gillingham and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Ch. Vapercau, 
Mrs. Kirby and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs, Lines, 2 children and 
infant, Dr. Fernandez, Mrs. Rino and child, Messrs. Kato, Otani,. 
Hasegawa, Toda, Borrodaile, Jolin Morris, 'l. Hake, ‘Tsuda, Sagell, 
CU. E. de Leysner, M.S. Welly, K. 5. Kelly, Areoka, Elman, Nami- 
ki, Hayashi, Haykitchi, Takusa, Kobayashi, Nagata, Yenomoto, 
Choyenrimo, R. Springer, and Reyder in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer /licyo Maru from Hakodate :—25 Japanese 
in stecrage. 

Per Japauese steamer Jamaura Maru from Kobe :—60 Japanese 
in steerage. . 

Per American ship Clarissa B. Carcer from New York :—Mr. W. 
A. Galt. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru for Shanghai :— 
Treasure .,. 0... see cee, ee cee tee ee $22,000.00 


Per American ship Clarissa B. Carrer from New York :— 
Kerosene Oil... ... .4. se ces eee eee £7,100 cases, 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, from the wreck of the 
Kokonoye Maru, reports light southerly breeze to the Inoboye Light- 
ship, and experienced much fog. 

The Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru reports having passed 
the Company’s barque Atinokune Maru on the 27th of July, at 10.30 
a.m. in lat, 33.44 N. long. 136.33 E. 7 days from Nagasaki. Fine 
weather with light southerly winds throughout the passage. 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


NMG RIL@A co sooecesscvccwicscatetetavine ...{ P. M. Co. | 
AMERICA ccesdecceecns ssapaews Gakuen saved | O. & O. Co. Aug. 4thi 
AMEMIGA 0.0.00... cece cece eeees Keeudeca | O.&O.Co. | Aug. 11th2 


Europe, via HONGKONG .........1 M. M. Co. | Aug. 7th 
HAKODATE...cccssecssereees scesscseees! ML. B. Co. | 


———— ES 





OUTWARDS. 


July 22, Dritish steamer Suvuda, Cole, 1,704 for Hongkong via HONGKONG  cesccccccccnscseoecceescees P&O.Co. | July 30tb3 
Hiogo and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. | WonaKona, vin KOBE... | M. WB. Co. | 
Yo. LIONGKONG ...ecececeee 2 ceeceeeree we. P.M. Uo. 

July 23, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, 1,229, for Kobe, Mails | WONGKONG ...........008 cecccceeceeees ' 0. & O. Cu. 


and General, despatched by MM. B. Co. 

July 24, Japanese steamer Vaganoura Maru, J.S. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 24, Japanese steamer Shario Marv, Kilgour, 524, for Scene of 
the wreck of Avkonoye ALaru. despatched by AM. LB. Co. 

July 25, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,050 for Hong- 
kong, Mails aud General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

July 25, American ship J/en Goodspeed, Morse, 1,291, for British 
Colombia, Ballast, despatched by C. & J. Trading Co. 

July 25, British steamer Ocenic, Metcalfe. 2,350, for San Francisco, 
Mails and Gencral, despatched by O. & O. Co. 


Suanaual, iodo & Nagasakt...' M. B. Co. _ Aug. 3rd 


1.—Left San Francisco, July loth, Carlie. 
2.—Left San Francisco, July 22nd, Belgie. 
3.—Left Nagasaki, July 26th at 6 p.m, vid Hiogo and Inland Sea, 
Bangalore, 





NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


ly 26, Japanese steamer Adushin Maru, Thomas, 690, for Nobi- | AMERICA ....cccceeecee ees eneeeee teeees P. M. Go. 
ae ‘AMidls anil (ieneral, despatched by M. B. Co. AM GRIGCA -o.sssecciein dices ic cuevesewnss 'O. & O. Go. Aug. 8th 
July 26, Japanese steamer Shinggawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for Ko-| Wunore, via HONGKONG 2... _P.& O. Co. Aug. 5th 
be, Mails aud General, despatched by M. B. Co. | Kunore, via HONGKONG: .......0: M. M. Co. July 30th 
July 26, Japanese steamer Zohio Marv, Swain, 1.146, for Shanghai | (AKODATE .......cccceeceee ee eee eeees 'M. B. Go. 


and ports, Mails and (:eneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 26, Japanese steamer Aworto Maru, Withers, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and (seneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 27. American Corvette Niwalara, Captain Sampson, 1,900 tons, 
8-guns, 1,100 H.P., for New York. 

July 27, Japanese steamer Takasayo Maru, Young, 1,230, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 27, British steamer Critic, W. R. Lord, 1,700 tons, for Naga- 
saki, Ballast, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

July 28, Japanese steamer Jagunonra Maru, Jc. Allen, 448. for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General. despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 28. Japanese steamer Joyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 597, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 28, American ship Martha Cobb, Greenbank, 1,189, for New 
York, Tea and Gencral, despatched by Paul Heinemann & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


HONGKONG, vin KOBE ............6. iM. B. Co. 

RE ON CRON snccved pxesesiwcerinedheveny 0. & VY. Go. 

LION CUIKONG ..cccccccecceeescceeencasees P. M. Co. 
Suanawat, Hrocao, & Naqaasani. M. B. Co. Aug. 2nd 


Yhe arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occidental aud 
Oriental,” the ‘* Pacitic Mail,” and the ‘* Peninsular and Oriental ”’ 
Companies, are approximate only.‘ 


— .--- — ene = + a —-—-- -— - = —— «= er oe _—<—- ns 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 29th of July, 1882), 
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| Presium on Sitver Yen. 
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Per British steamer Oceanic for San Francisco :—For New York: . ae G 
Mrs. H. I’. B. Harris in cabin. For Liverpool: Lieut. George | A.M. Noon, Closing. 
Warrandcer, R.N., and Mr. H. Macgregor in cabin. For London : en: 

Mr. George Olliver and Chinese servant in cabin ; and 2 Europeans : | | 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. J. W. F. Reimers, and Mrs. 1882 wey en ee 
Arnold and 2 infants in cabin. Monday ...sceeeeeee July 24 6545 06;5 | 56%; 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports :-— Tuesday secseseee 53 25 | 365 57 , 875% 
Mis. O. Voigt, Mr. and Mrs. Hertz, Mr. and Mrs. Higawa, Mrs. | \odnesda 26 vito 5625. 568 
Tomito, Messrs. Higawa, Makimura, Sengoku, G. B. Berrick. A. M. |...) 0), Ds Gases: 19 7 are 56.5, ! 56.5) 
Fly, H. 1. Mayer, Suzuki, Wada, W. H. Macomber, and W. R.| Phuraday cece yy 4 Oty AAG: 2p 22a 
Dunn. Pridiy sissscsseess 53. 25 6635 5635 | O67%5 

Saturday cco 45, 29 o7 5675 | 56% 
CARGOES. | | 

Per British steamer Swwla for Hongkong vid Hiogo and Naga. | =:-==—==———= = 
saki :— 

Silk for London 0... eae cee wee TLL Dales. YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 
se CAVEATS, adds. Ga - huge Ande cae ae 1) ‘as a 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Datiy :—3,30 and 9.45 A.M; and 12.00 m. ; 2.15 and 4.45 p.m. 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 


WOtAl as cose. Sis . cee eee wee LL8 Dales. 


Per British steamer Oceanic for San Frauciseo :— 








TEA: 
From San Fran, N. York, Other Cities. Total Datuy :—7.00 and 10.00 a.m. ; and 12.30 r.m.; 2.00 aud 4.3°) P.n 
Pet be Ni 5 2k siannsenaee ates 360 2,635 1,336 4.331 
Ni. ask eeteases eds ec veereveee — — 473 473 \ C ° A'S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Hiave a cuithhadint wenn bhaowe eeeene 125 5,923 2,315 8,363 JORIN« : in : : . 
Y OO WAS cv giederses esaeecopee y par 7,492 18,523 LEAVES BENTEN. 
Won gxong vecccceceeeerercees oer re 5.) ob Daity :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 m.; and 3.30 p.m. 
' ;4¢ : PAR : 

Any seer veee ners eeeereeeeeeese . 649 _ 950 ae aie! | LEAVES YoKoOsSuKA, 

Total cassis 4,996 16,817 13,527 34,930 | Datty :—8.15 A.M.; 12.00 m.; and 3.80 Pm, 
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VESSELS INU HARBOUR. 
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NAME. CAPTAIN. FLaG AND Ria. | Tons. From ARRIVRD. CONSIGNEES, 
esis ——~ an ae - oe - | en ns es ns 
STEAMERS. | | 
Dorset Wm. Stamper | British steamer 1,715 | New York vii N’gasaki| July 24 : Smith, Baker & Co, 
Genkai Maru Conner Japanese steamer | 1,917 | Shanghai & ports July 27 | M.D Cus 
Tanais Diujon French steamer 1,735 | Hongkong July 6 Ne M. Co. 
Volga Temple French steamer 1,502 | Hongkong | July 20 |M . M. Co, . 
Yorkshire W. Lyon British steamer 1,471 | London via Hongkong; July 22 | Smith, Baker & Co, 
SAILING SHIPS. | ! ! 
Clarissa B, Carver J.B. Nicholls | American ship 1,144 | New York | July 28 | Frazar & Co 
Daniel Barnes J. G. Stoves American ship . | 1,484 | New York July 26 | C. & J. Trading Co: 
Else Holm German brig 287 | Takao June 24! P. Bohm 
Lee Yih W., J. Cargill British barque 219 | Nagasaki. | July 25 | M. B. Co. 
Mary L. Stone Field American ship 1,458 | New York July 28 | C. & J. Trading Co. 
Northern Chief J. Killam British barqie 803 |Hamburg vidi MW’ aati! July 19 | C. Ilies & Co. 
Oswald Boysen German barque 445 | Navaxaki 20 | P. Bohm 
Queen Emma W. Dow British barque 314 Callao AL - 21 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
| | 
P| 
| 
- | 
| 
’ | 
; | 
| | | 
i a oe ek | | 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Name. Guns.| Tons. | H.-P. Drscriprion. | WitkRE FRoM. CoMMANDER, 
AMERICAN—Ashuelot eee eee eee ees eee 6 1,370 600 Gunboat | Kobe Mullan 
Richmond ., ivy gee. aval’ Via 2,000 | 8v0 Frigate do. J. 8. Skerrett 
BRITISH—Zephyr ee: pth te aay Gee “esp 430 39 Gunboat H’kong & Kobe} Lieut.-Comd. Pollard 
FRENCH—La Victorieuse vee Seu, eel 14 — 600 Frigate Kobe D. de la Latie 
RUSSIAN—Africa _... ek 14 2,800 — ' Corvette do. Alexeef 
- Duke of Edinburg... 18 4,800 — Frigate Cruise de Giers 


—_—————— SSE 
VESSELS ON THE BERTI. 
nn 





DESTINATION, Name. AGENTS To BE DESPATCHED. 
Hongkong ... ... Tanais M. M. Co. July 30th, at 9 a.m. 
London via Kobe Oswald P. Bohm Quick despatch 


New York via Japan : and China ... 
New York vidi Japan aud China plas 


New York via Suez Canal 
San Francisco ... ‘ 
Shanghai and ports .. 


Dorset 
Yorkshire 
Coptic 


Genkai Maru 


Bothwell Castle 


Adamson, Bell & Co, 
Cornes & Co. 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
O. & O. Co. 
M. B. Co. 


Quick despatch 
August Ist 

Quick despatch 
August 8th, at 10 a.m. 
August Qud, at 6 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS.—There has been but a small business done during the week in VFarns, nnd next to nothing in 
Shirtings. Medium quality Velve¢s are enquired for at rather better prices; other goods call for no special remark, 
Woollens, except best Italian, remain lifeless ; and while there is some enquiry for AZetals, prices do not lempt 
holders. 




















COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continaed. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns .... ...12 vds. 493 per piece 0.673 t ~ 
» Good to Best... ... 4. " $31.75 to 33.25 | Taffachelass:— 0. ...127 0. 4B . sas" to One 


Bombay, No.20 do. ... .. 2, $26.50 to 28.50 | a. 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... i $33.00 to 34.50 WOOLLENS :— 
i » Goodto Best... ... a $35.00 to 36.50 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32 in..., 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 Se, wee: Gees ane ~S) _ $36.00 to 39.00 | Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-30 ,, 31,, ... 3.50 to 4.20 
ay 


ra bd ‘ aan Italian Cloth eT 30 99 99 cee 0.18 to 0.29; 
COTTON PIECE GOODS : Mousselines de Laines :~-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.139 to dist 


Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 38} ,, 39in. $1.82} to 2.25 d Ttaii o4 “0 

io on oO TD BBE, 45 in. $2.07} to 2625 a Sen haa ae oat 
[. Cloths :—7 Ib. ...  ...24 yds, 32 in, per piece $1.45 to 1.55 | Cloths, Pilots... Bi. tu 5G .. 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12), 44in. a $1.60 to 1.724 ‘Peagslonte’ oon 54. to 5G ee 0.40 to 0.50 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,. 30in. - $1.35 to 2.40 nina, Sie oe. 3. 4 fe to 5G ate 0.30 to 0.55 


Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.10 fee eg ea = 
Turkey Reds: 2. to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 lbs. per lb. ... 0.37 to 0.41 


Do. 2} to2#lb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.50 to 1.75 |IRON :— 
Do. 31h.... 2.24 ,, 30in. ,. $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round Se Bas ae ex :.. $2.50 to $2.80 
Velvets:—Black ... ...85 ,, 22in. ., $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted “Ss yes oe sie ..» $2.30 to $2.80 


do. smallsize... a ee ves .. $2.90 to $3.17} 








KEROSENE.—No sales have transpired during the past week, the previous large transactions having more 
than satisfied ; urchasers. The Daniel Barnes, Mary IL, Stone, nud Clarissa B, Carver have arrived with cargoes 
aggregating 135,770 cases, making our present stock some 243,000 cases. Deliveries during tho week have 
amounted to 25,000 cases. 


SUGAR.—Prices are still unchanged, aud very little is doing : arrivals light. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0. we ee ee Sperpicul $5.00 to $35.15 
es Taiwanfoo in bag .. 0... cee eee nee - $4.90 to $5.00 
on Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 0.00... 0 wee ae a $8.50 to $8.75 
- China No. 4-5, K‘fun and Kook-fah... ... ... ¥ $7.25 to $7.35 
a Brown Formosa... ... owe ce cee nee “. $4.40 to $4.50 

Kerosene Oil... 15 wae aes cee nee tee vee) perccase §6$1.70 


EXPORTS. ) 

SILK.—A fair business has been done, chiefly in Hanks ; but sellers are asking higher prices now for such 
silk, and buyers are holding back. Settlements during the week are 498 piculs, viz : —Hanks 380 picula, Filatures 
91 piculs, and Kukedas 28 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date 1,644 piculs (including 55 piculs direct shipments by 
Japanese), and allowance made for 55 piculs Sendais recently rejected, which had beon included in fermer settle. 
wents. Stock 1,400 piculs, of which 580 piculs are now silk. 


Baa IN sv cadens sa canons eee wanes lie ua eb ehuneedess $515 to $525 
or yg OR masdeseatcesindeds ct degutaets we easeser aiaeieesNee EON LO BOOU 

_ oe ee MULL VLG. deceensdececodsuncascoceseaseun aan ene $445 to $470 
Pilatures; Extra «sic oeiscsbicwnsas sccseiivecveavesneseesteesesss’ $690 to $710 
PA ING ey Bstues fas cebevcuaencs ces. tied saceekwsdawasabenes $660 to $670 

6 gh: cl peu aeaie esa hea eeutveceameommesta esa etenas $620 to $640 
Kakedas.—Mediuin ......ccccsecacccecscccscocsccvecseces anccee $570 to $580 
- PONG siiieisidetcisedenuik pie tedexiedesane netldion $510 to £3550 


a es 


TEA.—Very little of interest has transpired during the interval, A steady business, aggregating about 600 
piculs daily, has been transacted, ut prices which have gradually hardened, until, at the close au advance of $1 
per picul has been established on all but Common kinds, for which there is but little demand, Goods Mediums and 
fine having been the favorites. Settlements here aud at Kobe are 178,571 piculs agniust 145,812 at this period 
last year. 


Common gins aa ae be age. SIS Fine sae ees wes as wae $25 to $28 

Good Common _... aie = ei .. $14 to $15 | Vinest ais fis a tas ss $29 to $31 
Medium ... wis ee ne Me ... $17 to $19 Choice ; re oe or + $33 to $35 _ 
Good Medium i uk il ae ws $21 to $24 | Choicest... ats oe ne ... $37 and upwardg 








EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—The demand for Bank Paper during the week has been very small ; and rates close at an 
4d. advance on our last qhotations. 


SreERLING—Bank Bills on demand ................c000000 8/94 ON SHancuaAI—Bank Bight.......... re eeeene een ene eee seeces 128 

: Bank 4 mouths’ sight .....0.0..0. ee 3.94 3 r Private 10 days’ sight..............0++. 53h 

is Private 4 months’ sight .... .............. .. 395 | Ox New York—Bank Bills on demand............... 91% 

3 iv. 6 x ee” Becerra 3/104 | - Private 30 days’ sight............... 924 
ON Parts—Bank sight ..... ...cceccceee ceeeeeee ee eeeens 4.76 | Ox San Franxcisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 913 

" Private 6 months’ sight ............c.e ee 4.87 . ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... at : 
On Honaxkone—Bank sight ......0.......cceeeeeeeecee PAM. | OR ENSUE ecsccitisdlacivacanee se so enententgnss. eu. 5 siepuaterbie 1.57,’5 

a Private 10 days’ sight ............... & °/ disct. | 





SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—The “run of the season,” so far, has been made hy the American ship Clarissa B. Carver, 
which arrived on the morning of the 28th from New York, making the passage in 113 days. For New York vis 
Suez Canal the steamships Dorset aud Yorkshire ave buth loading, with the steamship Bothwell Castle advertised to 
follow nt an early date. For New York direct the Martha Cobb completod her loading, and sailed on the 28ch 
instant. For London vid Kobe the German barque Oswald his been circulated at 355. Coastwise freights rennin 
without improvement. During the week the German barque Hermine changed hands, becoming the property ot 
the Japanese, whose colors were hoisted on the 27th, fur the sam of $19,000, 
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E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 


TIN PLATE & SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 


(WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT. LONKOM( 4, CORBET COURT, 


: SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY. ncanp GRACECHURCH STREET, 
WORKS (HORSLEY FIELD WOLVERHAMPTON. IPECE | EC. 


——— ee oe 


3 








For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have reeeived the flowing 


AWARD S. 


VIENNA FXITIBITION, 1873 ...cceeee +: sis aiau GilcayiigieW, ThgueeawslesCoseaOcy ae eajawee-suseeeewenes DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 
SOUTH APRICAN. EXXHINITION, 1BTT csiesstsssassissjacsescuysenateet cal ov vexec suis Oetacenasivn GOLD MEDAL. 

Panis: FX UrntoN;. L878 vevcsencccosicccew ehswecesounn screens sn eev sanctions cua tese ieveneaiev een GOLD METAT.’ 

REUNEY JSXITIRITION,. US79. sicccencssesee. Sicvonticsdsvcacavs dae suatees- suisnesnes casaenecneviese FIRNE-CLASS DIPLOMA. 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 18S 1) Wi icssiscsniennsacecdscnevecetsunevsse<esecsaevesnanied enayesvans FIRST-CLASS AWAD. 


® The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agents—BROOKER, DORE & Co., Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


September, 1881. - 12m. 


THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN :|\l,) YOKOHAMA (il, 





A Brief Account of its Geography, History 
Constitution, &c. 





NHIS work was compiled by the Imperial Government 
of Japan, and contains thoroughly reliable data, 
especially collated for the information of Their Royal 


Highnesses Princes ALBERT VicTror and GerorGE of 


Wales. 
CONTENTS. 


I.—-Organization of the Central Japanese Government. 
Ii.—Provincial Administration. 
III.—Geography. 
IV.—Statistics of Population. 
V.—Tokio. 
VI.—Kioto. 
VII.—Osaka. 
VIII.—Open Ports: 
IX.—Hokkai-Do (Yezo). 
X.—Riu Kiu Islands. 
XI.—Outlines of Japancse History. 
XIT.—Financial, Commercial, Postal, &c., Statistics. 


Only a limited number-for sale, 
Apply at the offices of 
The ‘JAPAN Mat,” No. 16, Bund, 
Aud Messrs. KELLY & Co., No. 28, Main Street. 


Price... ... ... ®1.00, 
Yokohama, December 6th, 1881. 





Se ne — ce ee ee 


FOR SALE, 


At the Office of this Paper. 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


The British Consular Trade Reports 
for the Open Ports, 


AND 


Summary of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan, for the Year 1880, 


Published by authority of Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 


in Japan. 


Price One Dollar. 
Yokohama, October 13th, 1881. 
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BO FURNITURE REPOSITORY, (87 


TO Bk LET, 


No. 219, Bluff, 


A four-roomed Bungalow, with good Servants’ 
Quarters, a pretty Garden, and Two- 
Stalled Stable, _ 
With immediate Possession, Rent 
$25 per month. 
PHILADELPHIA LAWE MOWERS, 


StyLE D 1881.—Width of Cut 10, 12, and 14 inehes. 


WoVil WIRE CoTS, 


Weight 24 lhs., Mensure 22 Cubic feet. 


JUST THE THING FOR HOT WEATHER! 


AND SELLS EVERYWHERE AT SIGHT. 
MAVE THEM, 


EVERYONE SHOULD 


Better than a Hamuinock. as it fils the body as pleasantly and lays 
STRAtGIL. Folded or opened instantly, self fastening ; just the 
thing for Hotels, Oitices, Cottages. Sportsmen, Steamboats, Military 
Camps, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or the * coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for Invalids, Children’s beds, or Spare bed. 


Every description of Household 
Furniture for Sale or Hire. 


E. J. MOSS. 


Yokohama Furniture Repository, 


INo. 86 and 87. 
Yokohama, July 26th, 1882, 


THE JAPAN 





WEEKLY MAIL. 








- MISCELLANEOUS. 





Anow. Hanovsine & | Co iat 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


A. 


DERBY, 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


‘ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 

Balusters, Newels. Fountains, Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings, 'l‘erminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 
LONDON. 
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ROOTS PATENT 
BULOUSSTEAMBOTL ED: 


ae... ECONoMS GALAO. <i 


}EASY TRANSPORT IN MOUNTAINGUS CS 


PS PATENT MECH 
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Te eS 45 NS | ©) Ge ae 


} APPUCABLE TO ALL BoueRs & FURNACES” 
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KINDS OF ‘ 
| ELECONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING Ei 
{THE PATENT STEAM BOILER Go 
+ HENEBAGE STREE Tasos a3 
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JoserH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
J osera GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS. — Medal 
J OsEFE GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.  Parie. 
jose GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878, 


April, 1880, 
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- MISCELLANEOUS. 
BPE ns 
Pe CoM sys ust wre igoohe oS eee A ars ay 
gq Oto ATKINSON'S & 
oa PERFUMERY, ° *. 






celebrated for nearly a century past, ia of te vory he-t Emelish gee 
manufacture, For ita parity and great excellence it has ‘: 
obtained Nwav Prize Medals, including London, 
“Deut, Pilea letnatia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL~—PARIS, 1878, a7 
TWO SILVER MALS AMD "FIRST CRoGa CF McaIT,” we 
MELBOURNE, 18S!. 


“ ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
: THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


aii White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylanc, Stevhanotis, 
4 Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 

ia) Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal rouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality ouly, 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


x 


, 





Hy) & most fragran’ Perfume distilled from tle choicest Exotics at 
» ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, |: 
&) @ very refreshing Wash which stimulates tho skin to a healthy ae 
| action and promotes the growth of the hair, al 
ATKINSON’S Pa 
ETHEREAL ESSENSE OF LAVENDE2, Gs, 
& powerful Perfame i .t.lled from the tieet lowers, is t 
ATKINSON'S W.ITE ROSE TOILE ViNcGAR, pie 


% & pew and indispensa'sle Totlict aceunpaniment, and most 
; refreshing Po. fuma for the Hoauckerenies, 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


fH, and other Specistlities sul general articles af Perfume ry "ay 


4 
A be obtained of aii disiees th ecucheut the W orld, aud of the ti 
Mah scluters he 4 
J- & BEB. ATiSINSON, fe ae 
24, OLD BOND SIREE", LONDON, w. Bi 
ne ts 
PRICE LIST FKEK ON APPLICATION, ~} 





CATITION.—Mencrs. J. & F ATKINASSN 
tl CF uttal as 


)scnfsetare a4 , 
el ene and the best 91 


qnaity ob’, Vr ehaners sayy opel, 
Cantiened to aveit connterfcits by o Go rvinge th t+ ch pelicle ets 
~ ‘ BoYbethd wih the firm’s Yiade Merk, a" Whatc dec ‘enn Beed 
2 ee Golden Lyre ™ ae 
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se Se PSTABTITITED 17099 > : ej 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions wil) dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Jlealth 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyasinia,’’ says, ‘I 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Vakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the services of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicanta, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purpative 
‘* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


Is a certuin remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of an 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of peas Ointment. 
** gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
‘fin upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of pear, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873, tf, 
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BIRTH. 
On the 29th instant at No. 100, Bluff. the wife of Captain Drum- 
MOND, of a daughter (prematurely). 


DIED. 








The event of the week has been the news of an attack on 
the Japanese Legation at Soul. The intelligence reached 
Tokiyo early on the morning of the 30th ultimo in the form 
of a telegram sent from Nagasaki by H. E. Hanabnsa, Minis- 
ter for Japan in Korea. ‘The message was as follows :— 


. “ Nagasaki, 12.30 a.m., 80th of July. 

His ISxcellency Inouye Kaorn, Minister of Foreign Affiirs. 

At 5 p.m. on the 28rd instant a mob several hundred 
strong suddenly attacked tho Legation (at Soul). ‘They 
threw stones, shot arrows and bullets, and set fire to the 
place. We defended ourselves to the ntmost for seven 
hours ; and during all this time no assistance was rendered 
us by the (Xorean) Government, At last, we cut a path 
through the mob and made our way to the Palace, but all 
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the gates were closed, and there was nothing for it but 
to retreat to Jinsen Fu. There, again, while we were 
taking a short rest, the native soldiery unexpectedly 
surrounded and assailed us. ‘Two (Japanese) policemen 
were killed and three wounded, and others probably 
suffered nlso. Weagain cut our way through with great 
difficulty and escaped to Saibutsuho, where we obtained 
boats and put off from the shore. On the 26th, we fell in 
off Nanyé with the British surveying-vessel Flying Fish, 
which took us on board, and treated us with the greatest 
kindness. We have just now arrived in her at Nagasaki, 
even our wounded still being safe. We hear that on the 
same day (the 23rd) the insurgents also attacked the palace 
occupied by the King, as well as the residences of Bin ‘Taiko 
and Bin Kenko. In view of this occurrence we cannot but 
feel concern for the safety of our settloments at Fusan and 
Gensan. ‘The man-of-war /waki Kan is now at the latter 
port; and I trust that you will send another corvette to 
Fusnan for the protection of our nationals, and for the 
purpose of enquiring into the state of affairs at Soul and 
the safety of the King and his Government. Secretary 
Kondo, Lieutenant Midzuno, and twenty-four others have 
arrived at Nagasaki ; but whether Lieutenant Horimoto and 
eight others were killed, or whether they aro still alive 
is not known to me. I await your instructions. 


(Signed) 


¢his telegram is a model in its way, but it must be con- 
fessed that it leaves a good deal to conjecture, The parti- 
culars of the attack and defence are passed over wilh a 
brevity highly creditable to the narrator, bué not equally 
satisfactory to his audience. The J lon.at Soul 
is a wood and plaster building standing in an enclosure of less 
than a quarter of an acre, which is surrounded by a mud 
wall about 44 feet high. The front entrance opens on the 
main street, wiifehsat a short distance from the gate, bends 
westward towards the Palace. The back is approached by a 
narrow path leading almost immediately to a stecp hill, and 
it may therefore be reasonably conjectured that the attack 
was directed against the main entrance. The inmates 
numbered 33 Japanese and one Korcan—an interpreter—and 
they were well armed with rifles, revolvers, and swords, while 
the assailants, though several hundreds strong, including a 
considerable contingent of soldiers, were probably ill-armed 
and without organization. Moreover, the road by which they 
advanced is lined on either side with houses, so that the point 
of attack mast have been tolerably well defined—a mest 
important circumstance at such a conjuncture, Korean houses 
of the better class aren little more solidly constructed than 
Japanese, and in the case of the Legation the inmates were 
no doubt largely protected by the plaster walls, but even 
when all these allowances have been made, we cannot but 
marvel at the wonderful coolness and intrepidity which enabled 
a mere handful of men to hold out forgeven hours against 
such terrible odds. The subsequent conduct of the little 
band seems to have been equally remarkable, The Legation 
having been sel on fire, three courses were open to them :— 
either to escape into the hills beliind the building, or to cut 
their way out in front, and then either take the narrow road 
leading to tlic river, or follow the main street to the Palace, 
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more than two milesdistant, They chose the last, although 
by so Quing they had to cut a path through the very heart of 
their assailants. How long they took to reach the Palace, 
and what dangers they encountered by the way, are matters 
of conjecture, but there can be little doubt as to the nature 
of the reception they must have received at the hands of a 
mob sufficiently resolute_and vindictive to persis r SCKOR 
hours mm an attack on men armed with rifles and revolvers. 
They found the Palace gates closed and the guards absent 


\ 


x probably engaged in the émente—so that there was nothing 


for it but to turn their faces towards Jinsen, seventeen miles 
distant. ‘There again they were attacked ; but once more 
cutting a path through their foes, they struggled down to the 
sea-shore, and getting possession of a boat, put off to sca 
without provisions, and probably with little hope of ultimate 
escapes, their casualties during the defence and retreat having 
been four killed(+) and five missing.(*) Two days later 
they were picked up by H.M.S. Flying Fish, and landed at 
Nagasaki. We need scarcely add that their countrymen have 
y7teason to be proud of their conduct. 
On receipt of the news in Tokiyo, orders were at once 
issued for the despatch of three men-of-war, Nisshin-kan, 
_-o Kongo-kan, and Amagi-kan) to protect the Japanese 
settlements in Korea; and a detachment of 300 troops, under 
General Takashima, were told off to act as a guard to H. E. 
Hanabusa. It was of course impossible to say whether the 
demonstration was anti-foreign, or simply anti-Japanese, or 
whether it had some origin apart from either of these, nor was 
~ any light thrown upon this question until the 2nd instant, 
when a telegram from Mr, Consul Kondo stated that the 
origin of the émeute was probably attributable to discontent 
among the soldiers owing to some insufficiency in their 
rations of rice as compared with the quantities supplied to 
the Japanese. The Government of Tokiyo wisely resolved, 
however, to assume nothing, nor to formulate any demand 
until the cause of the outbreak had been thoroughly investi- 
gated. Japan cannot but sympatiiee with the difficulties 
Korea has to encounter at this crisis of her existence, and 
although sach a murderous assault upon the subjects of a 
treaty power may not be lightly regarded, the Cabinet at 
Tokiyo has let it be known that its primary object will be to 
___.-ssist, not to embarrass, its ally. With this object H.E. 
Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has procceded to 
Shimonoseki, where he will be in a position to convey his 
instructions personally to Mr. Hanabusa, and we have confi- 
dence that no unpleasant complications need be apprehended. 


The Government of the United States has refused to ratify 
the Korean treaty—an event which was more or less anti- 
cipated by those that are familiar with American politics. 
Commodore Shufeldt was sent on his treaty-imaking expedi- 
tion by the Blaine party, and the men at present in power 
were probably not indisposed to find a pretext for throwing 
him over, Still, it must have been a good and sufficient 
pretext, and we have little doubt that it was farnished by the 
anomalous relation which Korea elected, or was constrained, 
to assume towards China. We predicted this when the 
terms of the treaty were first published, and we have since 
then seen no reason to change our opinion. Com- 
modore Shufeldt’s unfortunate “ Open Letter” must have 
greatly helped to bring discredit on his subsequent 
proceedings ; and though it is now known that the letter 
was never intended for publication and that nobody re- 
gretted its appearance in print more than the Commodore 





(1) Two policemen (Hiroto and Miya), an employé (Midzushima), 
and a student (Kondo). 

(*) Three policemen (Kawakami, [Ikeda and Honda), and two 
employés (Sudzuki and Lidzuka). 
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himself, the mischief is irreparable, and the United States’ 


Government cannot but have been most unfavourably im- 
pressed by the incident. We observe that a local newspaper, 
with a rashness probably repented of ere this, ascribes 
the treaty’s disapproval to the clause providing for the 
abolition of exterritorial privileges so soon as Korean laws 
shall have been brought into harmony with American. Oddly 
enough the columns in which this infelicitous conjecture 
appears, were recently made the vehicle for a most unequivo- 
cal culogy of the terms of the treaty by an American official, 
who is well known as one of the bitterest and most uncom- 
promising opponents of all concessions to “ Oriental Savages.” 
An impartial observer might find much food for reflection in 
the utterances of Yokohama’s quicksilver politicians and 
weathercock essayists, 


EE 


Our local contemporaries complain that the Protocols of 
the Revised Treaties have been sent home without being 
aubmitted to the opinion of the merchants of Yokohama. 
The complaint would certainly be just under ordinary circum- 
stances, for though the Foreign Representatives have to 
consider the interests of trade in general and not those of 
Yokohama in particular, the judgment of men who have been 
for years engaged in the commerce of this country could not 
be without value. But it may very well be that when this com- 
munity is thus left out iu the cold, it is only reaping the fruits 
of the seed sown by its solf-constituted champions. The 
Japanese would be more than human if they consented to 
submit to such criticism as they receive at the hands of the 
local foreign press and its correspondents ; and since, with rare 
exceptions, the Foreign Representatives have one and all 
been abused and insulted by that press, they too are not very 
likely to advocate its admission to treaty conferences. This 
difficulty might, indeed, have been overcome by some plan 
such as that adopted with regard to the documents submitted 
tothe Chamber of Commerce before the Conference assembled, 
that is to say, by stipulating that they should not be made 
public. But in the case of the Protocols, everybody in 
Yokohama would not unnaturally have claimed an equal 
right to inspect them, and in all probability we should then 
have had a repetition of what happeried in 1880. It is cer- 
tainly most unfortunate that the moderate and sensible 
portion of the community should be confounded with the 
irrational and tempestuous, but so long as we do not make 
any distinction ourselves we can scarcely expect others to do 


so for us. 





Some grievance or other generally crops up in Yokohama 
about mid-summer, Last year it was the dogs ; this year 
it is the jinrikisha, and every year there will be something so 
long as irritability and nervousness continue to be the inci- 
pient symptoms of a disease from which we all suffer at one 
time or another in Yokohama. The chief grounds of com- 
plaint against the jinrikisha men are that they prefer Blue- 


jackets to ordinary fares, and that they display no eagerness 


to take a journey up hills when there is a chance of earning 
as much money on the flat. But after all the jinrtkisha 
men have an indisputable right to exercise some discretion in 
these matters. ‘They are not beasts of burden, and if they 
happen to be weak in the wind or knees, they are quite 
justified in clecting to ply their trade in the Settlement only. 
Mobbing Blue-jackets is another matter. Sailors coming 
ashore on leave are not very likely to break a man’s head 
because he is a little importunate in his offers of service, but 
‘t nevertheless comes fairly within the functions of the 
police to prevent sach scenes of confusion as are sometimes 
witnessed in the neighbourhood of the French Hatoba. A 
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special constable might be stationed upon that beat with 
great advantage, but so far as the general conduct of the 
sinrikisha coolies md boatmen are concerned, there is, we 
fear, little hope of amendment. It is a nuisance to be 
importuned by vehicle owners as though the fashion of one’s 
goings and comings were never a matter of predetermination, 
and it is apt to impair one’s self-respect to be treated de haut 
en bas by semi-savave boatmen; but those are very petty 
ills, and there is some difficulty in imagining laws so con- 
trived as to furnish an efficient remedy. 





Police interference is not always so simple a matter as one 
might imagine in this Settlement. We have not yet 
forgotten the curious case which occurred here three years 
ayo, when the Belgian Consul having employed native con- 
stables to expel from a certain godown some agents of the 
Oriental Bank, who were in legal possession, an attempt was 
made to hold the Japanese authorities responsible for the 
intervention of the police. We had, in short, the Consul of 
one nationality, in his official capacity, employing the police 
for a purpose which constituted a breach of the law as against 
the nationals of another country, and fora time the affair 
threatened to terminate in a vicarious ducl between two 
foreign officials, the Japanese authorities bearing the whole 
brant of the battle. Few things that happen in this settle- 
ment ought to astonish those who have studied the hetero- 
genous elements of which it is composed, but to our minds 
nothing wonld be more worthy of marvel than a police force 
capable of giving satisfaction to all the masters it has to 
serve, 


A corresporident asks us to explain how it happens that 
the public-houses in this Settlement are not licensed. The 
facts, so far as we are acquainted with them, are these :— 

Article VIT. of the Yokohama Convention of October 28th, 
1867, provides as follows :—‘ The undersigned’ (Foreign 
Representatives) ‘undertake to instruct their respective 
Consuls to confine within the narrowest limits, compatible 
with public convenience, the number of licenses issued by 
them to their respective subjects or citizens as sellers of 
Soreign spirits or liquors, or as keepers of houses of 
entertainment within the foreign settlement, or within 
the port of Kanagawa. A copy of every license will be 
furnished by the Consul, so soon as it 1s issued, to the 
Governor of Kanagawa, and the said director will inform 
against any person who sells liquors or keeps a house of 
entertainment without the license of his authorities.” Under 
this Article, license fees at the rate of $12 per mensem were 
collected by the Municipal Director from 1869 to 1874, but, 
after that functionary’s office was abolished, no further 
applications for licenses reached the Local Authorities. The 
Prefect accordingly called upon the Consuls to compel their 
nationals to apply, but the Consuls replied that so long as 
Japanese carrying on a similar trade in the native town were 
not required to take out licenses, it would not be just to 
oblige foreigners to do so. This answer having been sub- 
mitted to the Central Government, the Prefect received 
instructions to levy in future a license fee of only ten yes per 
annum, which was as nearly as possible the rate paid at the 
time by Japanese publicans in the native settlement. A 
communication to that effect was accordingly addressed to 
the Senior Consul and was subsequently, we believe, referred 
hy hint to the Porcign Office in Lokiyo through the Foreign 
tepresentatives, but what course the consultations ultimately 
assumed we are unable to say. The upshot of the matter at 
any rate is that for eight years no licenses have been taken 
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out by the grog-shops, and as a consequence they are subject 


to no sort of control. 


* 


* * 


While fully admitting the advisablity of finally abolishing 
all distinctions between the Foreign and the Native Settle- 
ments, one can scarcely persuade oneself that to begin by 
assimilating the license fees of the publicans is a thoroughly 
judicious proceeding. A tax of 18 yen a month would be as 
hopelessly prohibitory in the case of a Japanese Sakaya as 
one of 83 sex would be ridiculously inadequate where a to-. 
reign publican is concerned. Doubtless, an enterprising Japa- 
nese with the advantage of the lighter rate, might build an 
attractive saloon in the native town and so win a good deal 
of custom, but surely it were better to leave that contingency 
out of the account until there was some prospect of its con- 
summation, than for the sake of a mere hypothesis to relieve 
the foreign publicans of every shadow of restraint, The object 
of compelling grog-shops to take out licenses is plainly two- 
fold : first, to provide a method of seleating, as well as limit- 
ing the number of the persons who are permitted to rely on 
such an objectionable trade; and second, to guard as much 
as possible against the sale of poisonous and maddening 
liquors. The first is a municipal precaution, and so far as 
the preservation of peace and good order in our settlement is 
concerned, the Consuls had no cause to concern themselves 
at all about the fees paid by Japanese in the native town. 
Their business plainly was to carry out their part of the 
Convention within the limits of their own jurisdiction, making 
outside matters the subject of special representation, if neces- 
sary. ‘To oppose the carrying out of one of the most essen- 
tial municipal measures, merely because foreign grog-shop 
keepers might be handicapped if they had to pay higher tees 
than natives living in a different settlement, is to make the 
success of the publican’s business a more important con- 
sideration than the efficiency of municipal management. In 
certain parts of the native town—Takashimacho for example 
—sufficient cause might be shown for the levying of a heavy 
tax, but it would be absurd to pretend that the same rates 
eould be justly applied in Benten-dori or Bassha-michi as in 
Hommura or Kaigan-dori. Without any certain knowledge 
of the exact circumlocutions and complications which have 
caused a delay of eight years in the settlement of a matter 
so simple as the licensing of a dozen public-houses, it may 
fairly be assumed that our own officials are not spurred to 
much activity by the prospect of an annual license fee of ten 
yen, and that the Japanese are puzzled about the propriety 
of making the native settlement a precedent in one case 
and ignoring it in another, Inthe main we are the chief 
sufferers by the dead-lock, our only gain being an additional 
experience of the impracticability of this motley jurisdiction. 
Never was such a wretchedly incompetent system tamely 
endured by intelligent men for so long a period. 





Now that there seems to be a chance of the Town Hall 
scheme being consummated, the question naturally arises, by 
whom and in what style is it to be built. It is generally un- 
derstood that plans and estimates have already been prepared, 
and that they have.been in a measure approved is evident from 
the language of the circular lately addressed by the Committee 
to the foreign community. But we have seen nothing in the 
shape ef a public call for competitive plans, and considering 
that avery respectable amount of architectural talent is acces- 
sible it seems a pity that it should be left bidden under a 
bushel. Of course we are assuming a good deal when we 
suppose that all this has not suggested itself to the Com- 
mittee, bub wecan only judge by what we are allowed ta 
know, and, so far, no steps have apparently been taken to 
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secure the best and most suitable designs in the simplest and 
least impeachable fashion. We have not heard of the issue 
ef any circular or advertisement containing a plan to scale of 
the site, with full particulars of the accomodation required, 
the limit of available funds and other matters ; and calling 
for the submission of plans, elevations, and estimates under 
motto, to be examined, and the best selected, by a set of 
judges including, if possible, one or two artists or men com- 
petent to form an opinion on the ornamental as well as the 
useful aspects of the building, Such a programme contains 
‘nothing beyond the extent of our resources, and if we are to 
have a Public Hall at all, we may as well have something 
not discreditable cither in its ultimate form or in the details 
of its preliminary history. 


i 


Many reflections are suggested by a perusal of the semi- 
annual reports of Banking and other commercial institutions 
in Japan, as published recently in our columns. The Stock 
Exchanges stand at the head of the list, and among these 
the Yokohama institution is facile princeps, its actual profits 
for the half-year amounting to fully 80 per cent, and the 
declared dividend to 50 per cent, or 100 per cent per 
annum. Osaka comes next, with an actual profit at the rate 
of 60 per cent per annum and a declared dividend of 54 per 
eent, while Tokiyo makes a bad third with a total profit of 22 
per cent per annum and a dividend at the rate of twenty. 

It is truly tantalizing to think that such plums as these 
are hanging within reach and that we cannot stretch out our 
lands to pluck them. ‘There are folks among us, to be sure, 
who elevate eyebrows of pious deprecation when they hear of 
such profits realized after such a fashion. ‘ Jt is nothing 
more or less than gambling, they say: or, perhaps ;— 
‘ Sound commercial enterprise is impossible where such temp- 
tations to illegitimate trade exist’ But we would ask 
these very highly respectable persons whether their principles, 
if logically applied, would not necessitate the closing of all 
the stock exchanges in the world. We know what has 
happened and is happening in England and America, and we 
have seen what has occurred within the past few months in 
France, yet nobody there talks of putting stock exchanges 
in the same category as lotteries and faro tables. After the 
recent disasters in France, indeed, a notion was mooted as to 
whether the Jaw might not advantageously exercise some 
control over transactions of this nature, such as, for example, 
fixing 8 limit to the amount of the premia. Butit was wiscly 
decided that these matters lie beyond the legitimate 
sphere of official interference, and the same principles apply, 
we presume, to Japan’s case also. ‘The root of the evil is not 
in the stock exchanges, but in the currency, which by its 
fluctuations encourages an abnormal amount of unsound 
speculation, and so diverts an incalculable quantity of capital 
and enterprise from the channels of legitimate commerce. 
To close the stock exchanges and leave the currency 
trouble untouched, would be like pinioning a madman’s 
arms to cure his lunacy. And so we come back to our 
first reflection, that to foreign merchants alone is the 
entrée of these golden businesses forbidden. Never did any 
community work harder than ours with narrower prospects. 
Men can fix the exact limits of their opportunities, and 
be morally certain that the utmost exercise of industry and 
intelligence cannot strike any new view or open out any fresh 
vista. We talk, fuorsooth, of the Japanese attempting to 
oust us by direct trade, as thongh that were not a conjuncture 
which MUSE arrive jy (he inevitable course of events ; but we 
ay little attention to the far more impertant fact that we are 
living on the ery verge of Japanese commerce and under condi- 
tions which COndemn us to be nothing more than laborious 
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gleaners of grains and crumbs. Some of us fancied a few 
years ago that we saw our way to profitable enterprises if 
only the coast-wise trade were thrown open to foreign 
bottoms, and under the spur of that incentive, toiled hotly 
With voice and pen to prove that the ships engaged in the 
trade were miserably inadequate and that the country was the 
victim of an iniquitous monopoly. And what has happened ? 
The number of native-owned ships is to be increased and, if 
rumour may be credited, the Government contemplates open- 
ing several new ports, possibly all the ports of Japan, to foreign 
trade in Japanese bottoms. It is not within the bounds of pos- 
sibility—we make no assertion but merely hazard conjecture 

—is it not within the bounds of possibility that the Japa- 

nese, hearing such a clamor raised by men whose habit is to 

openly attribute all opposition to mercenary motives, may 

have concluded that there were £ 8. d. in the suggestion, and 
that it might be as well to adopt it, keeping the profits, how- 
ever, for themselves, Human nature is a wily compound after 
all, and pits are not invariably fallen into by those for whom 
they are dug. Here is a promising field for enterprise—a 
field whose wealth did not need to be demonstrated by the 33 
per cent dividend of the Sailing Ship Company (Homaisen- 
gwaisha)—cffectually closed to foreign exploitation, and there 
is nothing for it but to fall back upon our humdrum purchases 
of tea and silk, in which the major part of the profit goes to 
the share of the Japanese without any of the risk. Is it to 
be always so? Is the line to be for ever thus sharply drawn 
between foreigners and Japanese, and are we to see our 
already paltry opportunities gradually narrowing, while others, 
larger and more worthy of our qualifications, grow up within 


sight but out of reach ? 


* 
* * 


Look, again, at the report of the Tokiyo Rice Exchange. 
A dividend of seventy-four per cent per annum! ‘ Another 
doubtful enterprise, your dainty trader exclaims, who divides 
his breath between denunciation of official interference with 
cominerce and impeachments of official supineness. He does 
not pause to consider that England has a Corn Exchange, 
and that what England finds indispensable, despite its abuses, 
may possibly be tolerable in Japan. Like that inimitable 
buffoon “Common Sense,” who finds the whole Japanese 
nation guilty of superficiality because one of then uses a 
railway-rug in midsummer, our straight-laced merchant, 
who has never looked beyond his own ledgers, pronounces the 
Rice Exchanges en masse a grand swindle because they have 
brought within his ken one or two isolated examples of 
roguery. ‘The speculations of the corn merchants,’ says 
McCulloch, ‘in buying up corn in anticipation of an advance, 
are of the greatest public utility. Without intending to 
promote any one's interest but their own, speculators in corn 
become the benefactors of the public’ Grain exchanges, in 
short, like everything else, are subject to abuses, but unlike 
everything else, those of their features which are generally 
regarded as most obnoxious, are by no means their least 
recommendation. Then we have the Banks paying dividends 
of 194 and 20 per cent—not all of them, indeed, but such as 
are intelligently conducted and engaged in legitimate banking 
business. Doubtless, there will not be wanting persons to 
assert that these dividends are paid out of capital, that the 
accounts are cooked, and that half the Banks in Japan are 
bankrupt—of which statements the last may be true for 
aught we know, seeing that one of the wealthiest countries in 
the world has on three occasions furnished precedents of 
banking disasters three times as aggravated. But our 
remarks are not addressed to those bizarre individuals who 
devote their time, capital, and energy to fortune-seeking in 
a country where they profess to believe everything begus and 
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unsound. The foreign population of lands on the borders|and with a perseverance that at least seemed to betoken 
of national intercourse generally includes a considerable ele- | porsonal spite. With tho petty origin of the dispute 
ment of rude humanity as well as a large large leaven of ex-jand the positions of the parties therein, one ean feel no 
ceptional intelligence, and the former having a richer endow- 
ment of bluster and effrontery than the latter, ocersionally 
sueceeds in seeming preponderant, as is the case to some ex- 
tent in Yokohama now. But whatever subtle pessimists 
may think, it appears to us undeniable that if the Japanese 
can make such profits while business presents to foreigners 
only the most unsatisfactory aspects, the reason must be sought 
in difference of opportunity. We could do at least equally 
well if we had the chance, but we have it not. And why ? 
The answer is most instructive when it is not prompted, 


interest at any distance from them: still, it has been 
the occasion of reminding tho conductors of newspapers of 
the true range of their duties and responsibilities. Mr. J.J. 
Francis, opening the case for the prosecution, in the course 
of a long and eloquent speech called attention to these 
points, fe reminded the jury that tho defendant “ under- 
took those duties and responsibilities of his own free 
will, purely as a commercial enterprise, and that, whatever 
he might say as to the great crying public necessity for 
such a vewspaper a3 his or anything of that sort, the only 
necessity which existed was the necessity of establishing 





On Saturday last the Bourse closed with dinsatsu at 156.2. 
On the following Tuesday morning it opened at 161.1, which 
signifies a fluctuation of nearly five per cent in 48 hours. 


himself in business and making money: that this public 
necessity, if it existed, was only his opportunity of doing 
so; and that there was no call on him in any proper senso 


The chief trouble about the direct issue of notes by a Govern- Newspaper proprietors and editors were ‘in the habit of 
talking of duties to the public. They had no duty to the 
public beyond that which every vendor of wares undertook, 
viz., to sella good article. They had no rights, duties, or 
privileges, espectally conceded to them as editors or publishers 
of newspapers, which were not possessed in precisely the same 
circumstances by every one in that Court.” 


ment is that their redemption thus becomes dependent on 
political parties, and this was abundantly demonstrated at the 
time of the Satsuma war, when people first came to under- 
stand not only that the ‘Treasury’s powers of issue were 
practically unlimited, but also that the valne of its 
notes depended entirely on the stability of the Government. 
At a more recent date, too, there have been times when ae 
the Cabinet’s tenure of office seemed to hang by a slender 
thread, and then, no doubt, we should have seen a very 
marketl access of depreciation, but for the fortunate fact that 
the leaders of the opposition, while attacking the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy, had in reality strengthened the 
currency by pledging themselves to its redemption. On 
Monday last, however, what men saw was the possibility of a 
war which might demand fresh issues and so increase the 
'Treasury’s liabilities. The immediate consequence was n 
depreciation of five per cent, though the bulk of the currency 
had andergone no change whatsoever, a tolerably indisputable 
proof—as it seems to us—that the actual quantity of notes 
in circulation has much less to do with their appreciation or 
depreciation than the nation’s faith in the sulvency of their 
issuers. We are firmly persuaded that if the Government 
would only pledge itself to some process, however gradual, 
which would serve at once as a public acknowledgment of its 
liabilities and a guarantee of its resolve Lo redeem them, the 
evil which is fatally crippling Japan's commercial progress 
would be at once remedied. 


A paper by Mr. George Baden Powell, M.A., on ** Impe- 
rial Defence in our time,” was rend on the 13th of June 
at the concluding meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Sir John Coode occupied the chair, and the andienco in- 
cluded a clond of personages interested inv Imperial and 
Colonial politics. Among others were the Iarl of Belmore, 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy, Goveruor of Hongkong ; Sir George 
I. Bowen, Governor of Mauritins ; Sir Samuol Rowe, 
Governor of the Gold Coast; General Sir Lintern Sim- 
mons, Sir Saul Samuel and Lady Samuel, Sir Henry 
Barkly and Lady Barkly, Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Sir 
Robert R. ‘Torrens, Col. Sir W. Owen Lanyon, Col. sir 
Wm. Bellairs, ou. W. Blandford Griffiths, C.M.G., Lieut- 
Governor of the Gold Coast; Major-General the Hon. 
Wm. Feilding, Major-General R. W. Lowry, C.B., Major- 
(ieneral W. W. W. Jolinson, Colonel G. Arbuthnot, R.A, 
Colonel Martindale, C.B., Colonel Hugh Shaw, V.C., Dr. 
Jolin Rae, F.R.S., and agents and representatives of 
all the colonies, and officers of the Army and Navy, 
and numerous ladies. A perusal of the lecture must 





bring home to every reader the mnagnitutde — of 
the interests that tho Central Government of the 
Empire has to watch over and defend. Mr. Powell 
deals with the broad question under ifs threo aspects, 
historical, technical, and constitutional. And thus he 
asks :—What has England now to defend ? What meaus 


The result of the libel trial Bandmann uv. Fraser-Smith 
in the Hongkong Supreme Court will probably not beknown 
here fora week, and, indecd, as far so the subject goes, 
it is not necessary that it should be known at all. The 
verdict of the jury was against the defendant, who having 
been criminally pursued and convicted is liable to n severe 
sentence of fine and imprisonment. But with mere squabbles 
between a peripatetic nctor of some renown and holding 
an exalted opinion of his own merits, and a pushing 
newspaper proprietor, at the head of a young enterprise, 


evidently without much journalistic experience, and some- 

wiak.veckl Pahat J 1 P pear It had been objected that this new Kuglish nation lacked the 
ess of the Janguage he uses to help a cause] cssential attribute of what was known as“ terrilorial con- 

espoused or to injure nn enemy or a rival—with suel | tiguity,’ that ifs parts and portions were separated by what 


° ~ ob aw ist i pees . yk py 7 haere ‘ 

unrrols, for themselves adi Burke termed the ‘elernal barriers of creation,” and the grea- 
4 : ate v3; people im i distance can have no test orator of our own time the * dissociating ocean.’ But 
concern. Yet within the question is contained a ‘moral; “territorial contiguity " was now, he argued, rather a drawback 
that has its application in all countries where the press has | than an advantage to a large empire. Not only bad steam dis- 
lieve and ea-seaiire - Me? lestablished space, but the telegraph had disestablished time. 
esata) f rf ee Pree Mr. andmann, the actor, | London could talk with Melbourne as quickiv as Paris could 
was hounded by Mr. Smith, the editorial proprietor of a talk with Brest. We wero the better, he said, and not the 
certain Hongkong paper, throueh paraer .,., worse for tle fact that we had a great siational waterway for 
h d S eI il a, - PAIBETePh afer para communication between all parts of the Empire. This feature 
graph, and issue after issue, with merciless cruelty, ! was the exsential element iu tho questiou of defence. We had 


are the best to adopt for purposes of defence ? How, are 
the means of such protection to be best supplied? The 
European Mail summarises the arguments of the author's 
thesis. The British empire was what had to be defend- 


ed, i— 


We have not before had any such signal evidence of the} of the word, no duty imposed on him, to slart a newspaper 
nature of the causes which underlie currency depreciation.| or uidertake such serious responsibilitics, if he did so, 
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not to defend any one frontier; we had to defend the national 
homes or abodes, and also the over-sea communications between 
them. ‘The present day saw the leading colonics — passing, 
in the words of Lord Norton, ‘from the false relation 
of tutelage to the true relation of community.” Now, 
therefore, was the accepted time for change, now was the 
day for the recognition of the path future developments 
wero to follow. And the first and the most prominent 
of the questions to be determined by and for the Nmpire 
ns a whole was the means neccessary to its self-preser- 
vation and the timely organisation of its war = strength. 
Passing from the first to the second question—What means 
were we to adopt ?—he said it was obvious that the British 
Empire at once afforded the necessary basis for a fleet all over 
the world, and it rendered the IMmpire able, if it were only 
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OUR ISOLATION AND ITS CAUSES. 





§ Marve are probably moments in the lives of all 

thinking men when they foresee that if the soul 
be sensible of any pleasurable sensations at the time 
of its emancipation, the keenest of those pleasures will 
be the ability to snap its ghostly fingers without fear 
of reprisals at the corpus eile which hald it so long 
imprisoned, and which alone of all earthly things has 


| persistently refused to progress, from the days when 


willing, to throw such a network of naval defence over the} “ darkness brooded von the fnee of the deep ” to theso 


whole world that any attack on its communications would be 
absolutely hopeless. In the true interests of a widespread 


times of dazzling light and knowledge. Half the 


Hmpire, guarded by its fleet, a ROLies of independent arsenals | anomalies whieh disfizure the pages of history may be 


were necessary, each commanding the various groups of colonies, 


Theso might be started at once on embryotic lines. ‘Their sites 


must be determined upon, and the lines on which their growth | 


was to proceed. Foundations had already been laid which | 
made it desirable that the following seven places should be 
adopted as centres of defence. ‘The North American station 
would divide its centre between Halifax and Bermuda : the 
West India centre should) be found at Jamaica; the Cape: 
Horn and Cape of Good Hope routes of communication 
might well be guarded from Simon’s Bay; the Indian 
Seas should have a naval centre either at Bombay or 
Trincomalee, in Ceylon: Australia and the Southern Puaeitic | 
would probably tind their best centre at Sydney ; the 
Northern Pacific and West Coast of America would necd 
a large establishment, probably at some port in British Colum- 
bia, with a direct connection by the New Pacitie Railway ; 
while Malta would still romain our stronghold in the Mediter- 
rancan, These seven first-class bases would enable an ironclad 
of the most formidable type on cach of these districts of the 
Ixmpire to stand the ready and. official sentinel of the trade 
routes of the neiyhibourhood. The next thing was to multiply 
our fortified coal depots, and by the establishment of some six- 
teen stations, viz. :—-nt Barbadoe, Gibraltar, Ascension. Natal, 
Manritius, Aden, Singapore, King Georse'’s Sound, Auckland, 
Hongkong, Antigua, the Falkland Islands, Diego Careia. 
Labuan, and some island in the Pacifle on the ronte from 
New Zealand to Panama, the English would have an inex- 
haustible advantage over all other fleets. ‘These arsenals and 
conling stations should be garrisoned by a relinble professional 
force, partaking somewhat of the character of the Royal Marine 
Artillery. The next and last question was, How were these 
means to be best suppligd ? And Mr. Powell said, as the colo- 
nies were quite willing to beara just proportion of the national 
expenses for defence, he should suggest that they should pay 
1,000,000/7, and that the remaining 9,090,000/. should be made 
up by Gieat Britain and India. As to the defence, the colonies 
might for the present delegate that to the Imperial Parliament, 
in the confident trust that it would see that colonial interests 
did not suffer. 





* * 

The views of the Iccturer met with almost unanimous 
endorsement from the gentlemen present, those at all dis- 
senting doing so on the ground that the scheme was, if 
anything, too narrow. For instance, Sir John Tennessy 
agreed with almost every word ultered by the lecturer, who 
in his address, however, seemel to have forgotten India, 
and no measure of Imperial defenee could be considered 
satisfactory which did not adequately provide for the defence 
of the 180 millions of the Queen's subjects in British India. 
“Mr. Powell had told thom of the arsenals, of the coalins 
stations, of the floats, and of the Royal Commission, of whieh 
many members were present that night, but there was another 
element of colonial defence still more important than these, 
and that was what were the wishes, th: wants, the con- 
fidence of the colonists themselves ? It was possible to con 
ceive a Ministry s0 blind to the interests of the Queen and 
the Empire as that this Empire might be governed to its 
ruin by disregrading the wants and wishes of the colonists, 
But it was not Australia, nor India, nor South Africa alone 
wo were bound to consider. We were also bound 
to remomber that the Queen ruled over millions of people 
in China, in the West Indics, and in other parts of the 
globe, and it was our duty to deal with those native races 
in such a way that when any difficulty arose they should 
be found on the side of their Sovereign.” 


—= — 
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traced to the extraordinary fact that, while improving 
everything about us, we have never been able radically 
to Improve ourselves, so that the result of our outward 
reforms is only to render more and more conspicuous 
the interval between our voluntary practice and the 
standards that are supposed to guide it. 

This reflection is suggested by the remarks of a cor- 
resp ndent on the subject of Japancse jurisdiction. He 
starts by postulating the superiority of Occidental 
races as leading civilization and progress, but does not 
pause to demonstrate low that superiority is exhibited 
in their intercourse with Oriental pooples. Yet the 
demonstration is not less important than the-postulate, 
for it is by our deeds alone that we can be known 
here. The Japanese see us, not as we see ourselyes— 
(hrough a rosy inedium of abstract excellence—but by 
the uncompromising light of very conerefe perform- 
We are superior, says  T. W.", and it is not 
surprising that we should manifest some consciousuess 
of the fact. But though the assumption of superiorily 
is generally regarded as a trait of inferiority anda 
preface to injustice, weare not unjust because—we are 
That is the periphery we follow in all our 
Starling 


superior. 
analyses of Western and Eastern relations. 


‘With the assumption of our own superiority, to the 


same assumption we inevitably. return. 

Wers this the limit of our assumptions, we might 
possibly escape with a verdict of arrogance and conccil. 
But when we proceed to assume also that the Japanese 
uiust admit the justice of our assumption, we become 
at the same time illogical. Jor to ackuowledge one’s 
own inferiority is among the highest cfforts of moral 
discipline. It implies at once ability to recognise, aud 
candour to confess, the superiority of others. Is this 
among the qualities altributed to the Japanese by their 
foreign critics? ‘Japan herself,’ says our correspou- 
dent, ‘has in many ways distinetly reeognized th: 
leadership of Puropewn races. Gut is there, we 
would ask, no inference to be drawn from that fact ? 
Are we to suppose that he wonderful reforms Japau has 
achieved during the past ten years were underlaken 
sololy for the purpose of throwing dust in our eyes; of 
persuading us that her heart was set upon progress all 
the while ler real object was to obtain our contidence 
for the purpose of abusing it? Thus formulated, few will 
be willing to admit the conclusion, and yet to this, if to 
anything, We are driven when we persist in justifying 
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For after all, what is it ;}condition of our existence in the East, so grievously 


that we mistrust? Nobody seems to know definitely, | are we harrassed by the notion of passing under native 
and those that undertake to enlighten us leave us more | jurisdiction, whereas in reality the effect of such a 


in the dark then ever. Witness for example a letter 
written to a local contemporary last week by a person 
calling himself ‘ Common Sense.’ In a column of ex- 
ceedingly bad grammar and of language at times 
almost incomprehensible, he managed to convey the 
single fact that he once saw a Japanese traveller using 
a railway rug in midsummer. Probably history con- 
tains no episode so supremely ludicrous as the accident 
which permits such men as ‘ Common Sense’ to raise 
their voices on such a question as international juris- 
diction. And so far as our experience goes, lie is a type, 
though an unusually fatuous one, of this class. The anti- 
Japanese feeling that has received such strong expression 
of late in this community, can be compared to nothing 
but a wind of which no man knows the whence or the 
whither. The air is filled with a wild unreasoning 
denunciation of everything native, and not to join in 
swelling the clamour is to be a green-horn, a rene- 
gade, or a hireling. The newspapers, whose fitting 
mission is to make liberal the spirit of localism, seek, 
on the contrary, to intensify it; for so long as editors 
abuse the Japanese, they can always be sure of appeal- 
ing to the‘passions of the mass and of being in accord 
with public opinion ; whereas, on the contrary, if they 
attempt to recommend justice and moderation, they 
may certainly reckon on losing subscribers and adver- 
tisements. Every rumour, however extravagant, every 
fable, however fabulous, is hastily published and eagerly 
perused, provided only it adds fuel to the flame 
of detraction, until, hearing the unseasonable use ‘of 
a railway rug employed as an argument against 
the abolition of exterritoriality, we begin to ask our- 
selves whether the dung-beetle that carried Trygasus to 
Olympus was not, after all, a mettlesome and full- 
bodied stecd. 


Nothing, indeed, has ever seemed to us stranger than 
the fact that a party of otherwise rational men should 
be found eager to make enemies of the people among 
whom they live without once taking the trouble to 
justify their hostility either to themselves or to the 
world. Beyond the pasquinades of a semi-deported 
missionary, and the burlesques of such uneonscious 
buffoons as ‘ Common Sensc,' we have never been able 
to trace even the outlines of the bugbear which terrifies 
so many of our fellow residents. We are unwilling to 
think that they have any interested affection for a 
system which permits merchant-consuls to sit in 
judgment on their own actions, and condemns a dozen 
different nationalities to run the-risk of lacking even 
one court of justice presided over by a duly qualified 
judge. Intheabstract such asystem is intolerable, but 
in practice its inconveniences have very little force, for two 
reasons :—first that the Japanese chiefly suffer by them, 
and second, that to have to do with law-courts at all is 
quite an exceptional circumstance in every day life. One 


judges. 


change, whether for good or evil, would never be felt 
at all by ninety-nine hundredths of the foreign resi- 
dents, so far as legal questions are concerned. We are 
told that trade would be entirely ruined, and what 
little confidence we have in the Japanese destroyed, if 
we were subject to their jurisdiction, but we are left to 
conjecture how theso terriblo results are to be brought 
about. Surely it is not supposed that by abandoning 
our exterritorial privileges we should a'!so abandon the 
commercial rights conferred by tho treaties. These 
we should still possess, with the power to enforce them 
if necessary, whether our drunken sailors had to be 
fined in a foreign ora native court. What, then, are 
we lo lose? Security of life and properly, somebody 
will perhaps reply. But how? It is not a question 
of Japanese codes administered by Japanese judges, 
but of European codes administered by Western 
Nothing could be more reasonable than the 
Japanese proposals. They donot ask us to take any- 
thing on trust. They do not, as a local contemporary 
improperly states, offer us ‘judge-made laws, wholly 
inadequate in their upplication to the affairs of foreign 
merchants,’ but criminal and civil codes compiled from 
the most approved European sources, interpreted by 
European experts, and to bo applied when ample ex- 
perience shall have satisfied us of their propriety. 

Our correspondent would explain the position by 
referring it to the inscrutability of Japanese character. 
‘We do not understand them, and thercfore we cannot 
drust them,’ is the gist of what he says. But surely 
(he same argument applies with almost equal forec 
to the intercourse of all nations since the days of the 
Tower of Babel. The average Hnglishman neither 
knows anything nor cares to know anything about the 
mental processes of any foreigner under the sun. He 
could no more cite the principal characteristics of a . 
German or an Italian than ho could solve a probiem 
in quaternions by mental arithmetic. Yet his iguor- 
ance is not practically inconvenient, for he is careful 
to be just and civil to all who are in a position to re- 
sent the neglect of those amenities. It is only when 
he comes in contact with Papuans, Polynesians, and 
Orientals in general, that he permits himself openly to 
regard them as noxious animals rather (han as human 
beings with rights as respectable as his own. As to 
confessing himself unable to decipher the character of 
any yellow, black, or copper-colored individual in the 
universe— that is the last admission he will make, for 
it would be equivalent to casting a doubt on the superi- 
ority of his own intelligence and perspicacity. It may 
be confidently predicted that, if the units of the anti- 
Japanese party in Yokohama were asked to-day to write 
an analysis of Japanese character, not one of them 
would be in the least embarassed. Kach would simply 
proceed to construct a patchwork of all the qualities 


would imagine, in-leed, that litigation was the normal |standiug lowest in the moral scale, with an addition 
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of epithets severe in proportion to the ignorance of the 
analyser. How many hundred intelligent French- 
men, after years of conscientious examination and 
unexceptionable opportunity, have essayed to pourtray 
British character, and yet not one of them has ever 
succeeded in British estimation! Here, on the other 
hand, nine persons out of ten are quite satisfied that 
they have thoroughly guaged the Japanese disposition, 
and that if anybody doubts the justice of their judg- 
ment, it is entirely because of the weakness of his own. 
Opportunities of judging have indeed been almost 2%/— 
a dumb intercourse, limited to Japanese who area 
by-word in their own country—-but when judges come 
into Court with a verdict already prepared, the nature 
and quality of the evidence is not of much consequence. 

Doulitless, therefore, “'T. W.” is in the right wher 
he says that we do not understand Japanese character. 
But he will find few to agree with him. = The trouble 
is that everybody understands it a great deal too well. 
Like our grotesque friend “Common Sense,” not a few 
of the foreign residents exactly describe their own case 
when they seek to depict that of the Japanese. ‘ //,’ 
says that worthy, ‘the Japanvse people would only be 
a little less conceited and hare a little conndence in us. 
all would be well” He would have been nearer 
the truth had he written :—‘ // f and persons of mi 
kidney would abate w littl: of our orcrivcening faith in 
our own superiority and in the wfallibility of our 
judgment, and would cease to reyard everything Japaur 
ese with suspicion and mistrust, all would be well? Mt 
is not often that we find such a signal example of the 
old adage that men sce their own faulls best in the 
failings of others. The Japancse have exhibited (heir 
conceit and want of trust by Jaying aside half their 
old ways toadopt ours: by remodelling their in- 
stitutions on European patterns ; by adopting Western 
codes; ]-y admitting their own incompetence to ad- 
minister these codes at cnee, and by voluntarily under- 
taking to employ foreizn experts for the purpose ; by 
abating their turift claims iu deference to our opinion : 
by avoiding serious complications and dead-locks under 
circumstances demanding the utmost patience and 
moderation, and by travelling, if anything, too fast 
along the routes we have indicated. In what respects 
we have shown our modesty and ingenuousness is a 
point that remains to be demonstrated, and it might be 
very useful if somebody would essay the task. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES BEARING ON MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


(Continued from our lust.) 
HERE can be no manner of doubt! that if we 
desire to have an efficient force of foreign police 
in the settlement, we must be prepared to pay for 
them. Nothing of the sort is included in the re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon the Local Government. 
In fact we shall be obliged not only to ignore pro- 
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(li. Ul @ this point the fourth and fifth of the Land Regnlations 
s\-bm'tted to the Foreiyn Representatives by the Land Renters of Yoko- 
Lama in Oo eber, 1-65, curht to be sufficie it evidence, 

IV. 


Wie-funds derive! from the proportion of Lund Lents ceded by the Juj as 
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cedents but also to assume a great deal for which we 
haye no warrant, before we can show that the Japa- 
nese authorities are not already doing more for us 
than we have any title todemand. The theory that 
we should be preferring a moderate request in asking 
for seventy or eighty per cent of the land-rents as a 
municipal fund, rests on the unwarrantable assump- 








{tion that we have a right to occupy land on payment 


of a merely nominal Jand-tax. 


But with regard to the justice of our claim to have 
a voice in the application of whatever moneys we pay 
over and above the amount of the land-tax, we ean be 
equally confident. The Japanese people exercise that 
right through Local Assemblies, elected by themselves ; 
and the Japanese Government will be neither so illiberal 
nor so ill-advised as to dispute our claim. For they 
must long ago have acquired a conviction of their own 
inability to contrive a municipal management fitted to 
our fancy. Indeed, it may be confidently predicted 
that this community will never be satisfied with any 
municipality. Tor it is not less disposed to grumble 
than other similarly circumstanced agglomerations of 
human beings, and, having no permanent interest in 
the place, it will always be prone to irreverent criticism. 
For their own sake, therefure, the Japanese will do well 
not to cling to a thaukless responsibility which they 
incurred by our contrivance, and which, moreover, 
somewhat overlfaxes their strength. For, when all 
poxsiblg allowance has been made for the disabilities 
under which they labour, there still remains 0 consider- 
able margin of short-comings uot accounted for. This 
is inevitable for the present, at any rale, and thie 
Japanese are just as ready to admit, as we are to 
formulate, the charge. 

‘The question then arises, how are our just claims to 
bo carried out? Probably no qnestion has ever been 
so fully discussed in Yokohama, nor is there any on 
which the public has less reason to be uncertain. Yet 
that a considerable section of the public has either 
failed to profit by past experience or entrusted its case 
to most incompetent advocates, is proved by the memo- 
rial which found its way to the Foreign Representatives 
three months ago. Wedonot set much store by the 
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nese shall he strictly and solely appropriated to the repairing and improving 
of roads within the Settlement, , 
Ee 

It he und crpediont cena ece ssary for the hetter order and qood Goverument 
of the Settlement, that some provision should he made Jor cleansing, lighting, 
mratering, and draining the Settlement generally, establishing «watch ar police 
force therein, and paying the persons necessarily cployed in-any Municipal 
office or capacity, or for raising money by oray of loan for any of the pra 
proses aforesaid : the foreign Consuls shall, se svon after the first day of Moy 
in cach year, or when it may appear to them necd pul, ar on the requisition of 
any five of the Renters of Land or ethers cntithd to vote on the terms herein- 
afler mentioned, convene a meeting uf such persons to derise ways and means 
of raising the reygiisite funds for these prrposes. as also for making good 
any estinated ai ficrenen in the expenditure to be ineurred for anprocing the 
roads. At such meeting Hf shall be coretent tor the said persons, ora 
majority of them in public meeting duly ase mbled, to declare an assessment 
in the form ofa rate to be made on tac land or buildings within seid limits, 
provided always that the proportion hetieeen the tar on lund, and on honses 
or Auildinas. shall not crcerd “ancelicentioth per cont” on the gross value 
af dened fos aie per cent on the annual rental of the houses; and tt shall also 
be conprtent for the said persons, ara majority of them, as aforcsaul ta 
impose other rates and tases in the form af div se aonall qouds ( rec such as 
are anty free) bande door shipped ar transiapped through tie Jay iese Custom 
House at any place within the said Tinits, providid the seid rates or teaces 
levied in the foow af duce shali in ne case exeerd the equivalent of one tenth 
per certon tie value of such quods lancrd, Shape door transhippod, and an 
such other forms ag may appear reyusite and necssary Jur the purposes 
uferesaid, 
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fact that the document was both offensive antl un- 
grammatical. These defects socommo: ty disfigure the 
writings submitted for this community's perusal, that 
the signatories of the memorial may well have over- 
looked their existence. Still, the fact was unfortunate, 
for tho reception likaly to be accorded to a document 
couched in such terms is a foregone conclusion. This, 
however, concerns the memorialists alone. We have 
no desire to prejudice their cause unnecessarily, and so 
confine our remarks to the scheme they propose. It is 
perhaps the most complicated and impracticable scheme 
that conld have been devised under the circumstances. 
It divides the municipal authority into three frag- 
ments, and confers them on nobody, either severally or 
collectively. A mixed council of nine with two foreign 
members for every one Japanese, suggests at first sight 
a subtle combination by which the power, though 
nominally distributed among both parties, is virtually 
concentrated in one. In practice, sucha plan would, 
doubtless, work very well, since the foreien members 
could always count on an overwhelming majority. 
But the scheme does not stop there. No regulation or 
bye-law enacted by the council is to have force until 
€ passed by the electors in special meeting assembled, 
The electors thus take back with one hand the power 
they confer on their representatives with the other. 
The council becomes a complete nonentity—the 
electors’ amanuensis—and Yokohama may claim to 
have inaugurated the phantasy ef reserving to 
electors the functions which it ig the very essence 
of election to delegato to the elected. Rogarded, 
however, 0s a further device for placing tho Japauese 
members on the shelf, this item in the programme 
is not withont recommendation. That the electors 
should meet every time there is a regulation or 
hye-law, however trivial, to be passed, might be im- 
practicable, but if it could be managed, the fraction of 
a vole which the Prefect of Kanagawa and his two 
Jupanese colleagues are permitted to record at the 
deliberations of the council, would be effectually re- 
duced to zero. But neither yet are we at the end. 
After they have passed these complicated stages, regu- 
Jations and bye-laws have still to be submitted for the 
approval of the Japanese Government and the Foreign 
Nepresentatives. Imagination almost fails to trace 
their subsequent course should they happen to encoun- 
ter a check in this labyrinth of references. Presumably 
they would be returned to the President or Vice-presi- 
dent; re-debated by the electors; re-cast by the Council; 
re-submitted to the electors ; re-approved by them : 
re-forwarded to the Japanese Government and Foreign 
Representatives, to become law at last, or perhaps to 
begin their weary Journey all over again. ) 
And what, we may well ask, is gained by this dada- 
lian deviee? Its projectors must have foreseen the 
utter hopelessness at this juneture of asking the Japa- 
nese Government to resign any portion of ifs Munici- 
pal authority over foreigners. The memorial sets forth 
that the abuses existing in the settlement are due to 
‘the absence of any recognized code of regulations to 
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serve as @ guide to all classes and nationalities,’ and to 
the fact that the Loeal Government has neither ‘ the 
hnoivledge necessary to frame such regulations nor the 
power to enforce them.’ In other words, having 
overthrown the normal authority and set up nothing 
in its place, we find ourselves suffering from anarchy 
and Juwlessness. Is it likely that the Japanese 
will help us out of this self-created dilemma by sur- 
rendering to us the remnant of authority we have left 
them, or that they will be sorry to see our own discom- 
fort convince us where their remonstrances have failed ? 
Tle most paradoxical feature in our attitude towards 
Oriental nations is that while treating them as utterly 
inferior beings, we expect them to exercise unceasingly 
the highest moral qualities—forgiveness, forbearance, 
moderation, and magnanimity. The memorialists ap- 
pear to have been not entirely without a vague idea of 
all this. They deem it judicious to preserve some 
semblance of deference to the sovereign rights of Japan 
by giving to the Prefect of Kanagawa and his two 
colleagues the privilege of voting in a minority subject 
to the restraint of the foreign land-renters, and to the 
Central Government an opportunity of approving the 
regulations provided the Foreign Representatives are 
consenting parties. But in reality they leave the main 
difficulty of the position untouched, for surely they 
cannot have scriously expected to mystify the Japanese 
by such a flimsy stratagem as this. 


In addition to the just prejudices which have to be 
overcome, there are practical embarrassments of a very 
vbdurate nature. A foreign, or even a mixed, council, 
possessing ‘ legally enforceable authority’ and exercising 
municipal control by the votes of the foreign Iand- 
renters and with the approval of the Foreign Re- 
prescntatives, is a body which can only be called into 
practical existence by a very tortuous process. What 
that process is, Sic Edmund Hornby and Sir Harry 
Parkes have told us. A charter must first be obtained 
from the Japanese Government, and that must be 
followed by ununimous legislation on the part of all 
the Treaty Powers.? Given unanimous willingness 
and a more than usual degree of official activity, and 
these steps might be completed in ten years’ time. 
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2). Sir Harry Parkes in his despatch to the Land Renters’ Committee, 
dated 19th July, 1867, says "7 searerdy fecl at liberty to do more than 
point out thet the purer dues te at rest with the Poreign representhiires 
on binding this Gorerument or ther countrymen, by adopting, as their own 
act, the code of Land Regulations as urged by the Committee. Those 
regulations can only becore lini Tor the ir herte foreign community hy Unaht 
mons Meaislaton an He part af all the Treat 7 Roms, which, before Cugqing 
insueh liqislatron, may re ire to de assured of the qe neal cone mrrence of the 
comunity nthe re galat iOusS propose, and of the inabiliy or unicillingness 
of the Gorernment ‘of Japan to er rMtaen order and cleanliness in those 
portions of da terrtiionies inachich horcignirvsa have the ight to reside, 

Sir Harry Parkes’ position has indeed been somewhat improved by the 
Order in Council of 1881, but his despatch quoted above remaina ae 
applicable to the cirenms ‘tances asever, And of the view then taken 
by the old residents, Mr. urns address to the Land Renters on the 


Sth April, Tsou, tives wovery fair idea:— They saa they will fight fora 
Menivipal Chace rnin for ou selecs, or for the CUE rt ‘ition of the ‘Land 
Deer, Mean. }4 etd fue y too! fi gel i? kd But lef ws ras My consider medal 
thes means, Tt ineans teal the dapuness Gorernment 1 aust ghee up eortain of” 
Pr te tery tens pad hy hee da 74 Coadintiioe On fare tpn rs. Dé ae yes that Cl prive tie ad 
OP Sh an errant nensl qa ty Prossic, Lishon. London, New York, 
Phe et LE citirt, Sot coe ge, Pipes cored Re hres wtp ade, 
weg fia be Oot Ns coe Ud f416 xe pile Sees! egpapues aes L can wher th. on—riel 
vtet boetod aseetadead fase bs My Ont be ) TL ee 2 ee ee ted idonad 
toomeanes ed, anid hick wi rn ta th four spitet ted reo “the visas TF oo ner Fa 


Mn i" coud fle of brie Ne GPP ‘it hisy—m—onede rM Stile h a pre mess we hes cond dite: 
fey it wold he ace omnpbis shed? This century WY Or NOt! a fur -puly s sake Tet 
as stick ta somnclhing Cert can be donvc—kt us put aside our prendices a 


hatlodtlie cs for the sake of our urgent necds? 
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The memorialists may perhaps imagine that they have 3 Settlements, foreign and native. But it will have to 


evaded this difficulty by giving the Japanese a frac-, 


tional voice in the deliberations of the council, but the 


be distinetly recognized that, beyond the transmission 
and recommendation of our request, neither Ministers 


law does not deal with fancies. It seems, in truth more | nor Consuls have anything whatsoever to do with 
uln, y 4 


consistent with their reputation as practical men to 


assume that they meant nothing by their memorial but: the Japanese 


agitation. 


What, too, could be more incomplete than a municipal 
scheme which leaves out the purlicus altogether? We 
are to he surrounded on three sides, if the memorialists’ 
accounts be creditable, by a native town, ‘the condition 
of which i3 worse than that of the foreign settlement.’ 
We are to pass through that town on our way to and 
from our offices, and all through the summer months 
we are to breathe air blown to us across the areas of its 
drainless dirtiness. It is a town inhabited, for the 
most part, by the very dregs of Japanese society ; by a 
parasitical class which, having neither enterprise nor 
ability to be independent, gravitates thither with an 
indiscriminate hope of discovering some subsistance 
whether by pilfering, pandering, or prostitution ; an 
agglomeration of elements which would probably sur- 
round itself with far more offensive conditions in 
England or America, but even here is bad enough to 
make the notion of its neglected propinquity intolerable. 
The memorialists, though lacking assurance least of all! 
things, could not reconcile themselves to more than a 
parenthetical hint that the fractional vote conferred on 
the three Japanese members of council might perhaps 
warrant the subjection of the native town to foreign 
control. This ludicrous suggestion alone was wanting 
to complete the impracticability of their scheme. 


The plain fact is that we shall never accomplish any 
satisfactery solution of the dilemma until we make up 
our minds to refrain from all attempts to subdivide an 
authority already too much divided to be effective. The 
difficulties that have to be met are very easily stated. 
They are:—first the perfectly natural incompetence 
of the Japanese to devise any system of municipal go- 
vernment entirely suited to the wants of a mixed com- 
munity Jike ours ; and second, their inability to en- 
force any system whatsoever in the face of the obstrue- 
tions we have improperly and unlawfully placed in 
their way. In connection with the former difficulty 
we shall be in a better position to measure Japanese 
short comings when we shall have determined which 
of the dozen different nationnlities represented here 
would be competent, in a similar position, to satisfy 
all the rest. Neglecting these questions, however, we 
may be quite confident that the Local Government is 
not 80 unreasonable as to underestimate the value of 
foreign assistance, and that it is ready and willing to 
profit by that assistance, provided it can do so without 
prejudice to its authority. An advisory board, consisting 
of an equal number of foreign and Japanese members, 
the President having a casting vote, is a measure 
which Would doubtless be gladly advocated by the 
prefect, ‘nd which would give the foreign residents a 
gn ficient voicg in the municipal management of both 
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the matter. The decision rests entirely with 
Government. In no treaty ever 
concluded with either China or Japan is there 


any stipulation which deprives the Lords of the Soil of 
their municipal rights, their power of taxation for 
municipal purposes, or their power of arresting 

offenders against their municipal regulations. By 

what arbitrary assumptions or unwarranted proceed- 

ings on-our part, those rights and powers have been 
gradually rendered inoperative, it were fruitless to 
enquire here. The result is patent enough :—‘ An 
entire absence '—we quote from the memorial—‘ of any 
recognized code of regulations or any control employed 
by respensible authority.’ It is for us to remedy this 
state of things by ceasing to violate the treaties, and 
by recognizing that what we want is not simultaneous 
legislation by all the Treaty Powers on matters where 
they can only derive a right to legislate from the 
Japanese Government, but due submission to the one 
legal and universally competent authority. Whatever 
we may gain from a straightforward and ingenuous 
course, We can be quite sure that, unless the Mikado’s 
Ministers are more than human, they will never clip 
their own authority to patch ours, or consent to confer 

on us permanently powers whose arbitrary assumption in 

the past is at the root of the whole dilemma. A quarter 

of a century ought to have sufficed to show us the results 
of arrogance and isolation. It is time that a bridge 
were built between our island and the main-land, and 
the foundation cannot be better laid than by abolish- 
ing the foreign Settlement altogether, and making the 
Japanese municipal authority extend effectively from 
Yoshida-Shinden to Hommoku. The first display 
of liberality and confidence on our side will be some- 
thing so novel that it will certainly beget a very 
large return on the other, and the chief gains that 
would fall to our share in the compromise would 
be a voice in the management of municipal affairs ; 
the right to trade or reside anywhere’ within 
the limits of Yokohama and its constantly grow- 
iug suburbs; a partial breaking of the commercial 
cordon which surrounds us, and an immense enhance- 
ment of the value of our property. Our position here 
ig ridiculous, but it isof our own making. We must 
have some non-Consular link between ourselves and 
the local Government, but we shall never succeed in 
establishing that link so Jong as we refuse to recognize 
the legal rights of that Government, and persist in 
maintaining our present supercilious and mistrustful 
attitude.® 

a a ee 


(3) It is amusinie to note that, among the Powers which the recent 
memorial claims as essential to municipal efficiency is ‘the right of entry 
inte private compounds Jor necessary pirposes of sonitary enspection, aor ta 
abate or remove naisancea: but all persons su eutering to produce their tears 
rant when myitired tale go. ‘This is precisely the right which the local 
Government has repeatedly asked for without success, as explained in 
one of our recent issues, 
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ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA. 





LEXANDRIA IN RUINS,—that onee regal 
A city and seat of Oriental lore ugain given to 
the flames. Founded by the groat Macedonian king, 
enlarged and embellished by the Ptolemies ; the home 
of Philo, Origin, and Clement, the seat of Jewish eru- 
dition and of the Cabala ; renowned in modern times 
as possessing the greatest schools of the Mahommedan 
creed and learning of the Arabs. Here Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Hipparchus taught, and Ptolemy wrote his 
famous canon—ana compilation which is still one of the 
most trustworthy of historical treatises. Here Apion 
wrote his bitter satires on the Jews; and fromm this city 
came the famous Septuagint. Rich marts, stately 
palaces, huge temples, a population at once numerous 
and thriving, made this city renowned throughout the 
world of two thousand years ago. It was a “ Second 
Rome " (Diodorus), the “ City of Cities ” (Ammianus), 
the ‘* Queen of the East.” 

Tt would be vain to sketch a history of Ancient 
Alexandria; a glance at any handbook of history will 
at once assure us of its antiquity and importance. On 
the site of the present city there existed, before the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, an Egyptian town of small import- 
ance called Ragati, a name which'was preserved until 
a few conturies ago in the little Coptic village Rakoti, 
how a partof Alexandria itself. The monunmients of 
the Ancient City were mostly of the Grecian epoch, 
among which were the tomb of Alexander, the state 
palaces of the Greco-Egyptian Ptolemies, the temple 
of Serapis,a musoum, and one of the largest libraries of 
the ancient world. The first library, commenced by 
Ptolemy Soter, is said to have numbered 700,000 manu- 
scripts, the greater part of which were on papyrus; this 
was destroyed when Julius Cesar eaptured Alexandria 
in43b.c. <A second library was started some 50 years 
after the destruction of the first, and about half the 
former size. The destruction of this important collec- 
tion, in the reign of Theodosius, caused the disappear- 
ance of innumerable works. Among others, there 
were the entire writings of Livy, Origin, Polybius of 
Megalopolis, Strabo of Cappadocia, Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus, Timagenes, Castor the Astrologer, and Apollo- 
dorus,—works which are known at present only by 
name, or exist in a few quotations in Josephus and a 
few other authors. Besides these were the codices of 
tha early Fathers, many in Coptic, some of which are 
still preserved ; lastly, most valuable collection of 
early Jewish and other MSS. A third library was 
started after tho conquest of Egypt by the Moslems. 
Until quite reeently there was in the mosque of St. 
Athanasius a large collection of Arabic MSS., philo- 
sophical, historical, und scientific, which we trust were 
safely removed before this latest catastrophe. It was 
in this mosque that Champollion discovered the beauti- 
ful sarcophagus of Nekhtaneb L., incorrectly supposed 
by him to have been that of Amyrtaers, and which is 
at present in the British Museum. 
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In the immediate vicinity of Alexandria most jin- 
teresting monuments have been discovered. On the 
road to Ismailia there is the mound known ag Tel-el- 
Yahoudeh (‘ Mound of the Few’), opened in 1870. 
The mound and ruins were first explored by Messrs. 
Katon and Chester, to whom we ‘owe tho very valu- 
able account of the Coptie Churches in old Cairo, first 
published in the Archeological Journal. At the north- 
east angle of the mound there is still an artificial hill, 60 
feet high, and just south of this, a part of the ancient 
town wall over 15 feet thick. There was found also 
a fragment of a limestone wall nearly 40 feet 
high, and close to this a large subterranean pas- 
sage descending at an angle of 26 degrees, the 
augie constantly adopted for the descent of a passage 
into the old pyramids. Painted intaglio work was 
found in the mound, and inlaid enamels, both champ- 
levé and cloisonné of great beauty. The mound tradi- 
tion has marked as the site of the temple built by 
Onias in the time of Ptolemy Soter, cir. B.C. 170. 
But there was a city probably on or near to the same 
place erected by Ramses II., for there is in the great 
Harris papyrus a paragraph which appears to describe 
the very ruins in question. The King makes a solemn 
dedication to the great God Tum, and says :—‘‘I have 
made thee a grand house in the north of An, con- 
structed of eternal work, engraved in thy name. The 
house of millions of years of Ramses, ruler of An, the 
King, in the house of Ra. I gave to thee masons, 
builders, and carvers, to restore thy noble house.’’"—This 
description is stated by Dr. Birch, in a note, to allude to 
Tel-el-Yahoudeh. Near Alexandria glazed tiles have 
been found of admirable workmanship, bearing the 
cartouches of Ramses III., and the daughter of Psam- 
metichus IIT. (600-596 B.C.). One very beautiful tile 
bears the winged Uraens raised in white in bas-relief 
on a brownish red background, an unique specimen. 


Most of the antiquities of Tel-el-Yahoudeh and of 
the vicinity of Alexandria are at present in the 
museum of Boulag, only a few being at the Louvre. 
The present excited condition of the natives may justly 
eause alarm for the safety of this renowned Museum of 
Boulag, for nothing is more consistent with the hot 
temper of the Arabs than aruthless destruction of 
edifices of the surt. Unfortunately, no edition of the 
admirable catalogue of this museuin has been published 
since 1868, so that we have no detailed description of 
the antiquilies it now coutains. The late Mariette 
Bey made this collection the most complete and exten- 
sive of any in existence, not excepting those of the 
British and Florentine Museums. Brugsch Bey is in 
charge of it at present, and the eminent Copticist, Stern, 
had for more than three years its papyri and MSS. 
under his supervision. Among other irreplaceable 
antiquities, there are several Egyptian medicine-chests, 
an Igyptian chariot.in wood and ivory, in perfect 
prescrvation, a collection of dricd fruits and flowers 
taken from the wrappings of mummies, ancient 
Kgyptian arms and weapons, jewels and gold orna- 
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ments from royal tombs, beside a large number of 
unique papyri, and the most complete copy of the 
Todtenbuch, or * Ltitual of the Dead,” in existence. 


"TARRY IN YOKOHAMA. 
(ON TILE MODEL OF CERTAIN LINES IN THE LONDON “ PUNCIL”) 





DEAREST CILARLIF, — 


Tl bet you've bin cussin’, and swearin’, no donbt, not a few, 

At the fact that your rowdy chum ’Arry so seldom‘as written 
to you ; 

Yes, I'll hown it’s a good nungeye teley since last I ‘slung ink,’ 
my old man, 

So ere goes a hepistle to tell yer ow 'Arry gets on in Japan, 


‘Tis a town that they call Yokka-armer that at present your 
"Arry does grace, 
Though it ain't the Metroppylis, Charlie, I finds it a capital 
lace ; 
Anat lny you a dollar, my ‘earty, you ‘aven’t a notion, nor can 
For a moment conceive ‘ow I love Yokka-armer, the pride of 
Japan! 


W'eve a Bund, with a helegant railin,—description it simply 
defies— 

Vere I toddles, each fine artornoon, just to see ‘ow the big fun- 
nies lies ; 

P’raps you don’t twig wot’s a funny ?—'tis hanythink, simply, 
afloat, 

Such as mail-steamer, frigate, or wherry, or lighter, or barge, or 
a boat. 


There's a Bluff, and a Settlement halso,—the diffrence I ’ardly 
do know— 

But the nobs they lives hup on the “ill, small perlaters ‘anus 
hout down below ; 

And the social distinctions is rammy—TI'vo ne'er ’eard the like 
‘erctofore, 

But a merchant, Sir, always gets ‘shirly’ ven axed if ‘e don’t 
keep a sure! 


On the Bluff there's a garden vere daily I takes a short stroll 
with my pals, 

For to see the fair ladies play tennis, and to captiwate hall the 
nice gals : 

And so charmin’ they looks that—lor bless yer !—you scarecly 
would serey, old man, 

Wota jodzu a feller must be to keep 
Japan ! 


b 


eart-’ole hout ere in 


Never think that your ’Arry is lonesum—such can't be the case, 
not at all, 

Wen theru’s ’ardly a week but we've picnic, regatta, theaytre, or 
ball; 

Then thero’s races, too, Charlie! I wish yer could see me a-doin’ 
the grand 

And a-haivin’ my boots and my smart hinexprossibles hup on 
the Stand! 


Though the lingo is stiffish, I'll hown, yet I picked it hup arter 
a bit 

And I knows wot is meant by acoulic, a compradore, catly, and 
chit ; 

TIall the fellers I've seen ‘ore declaro they ne'er met such a won- 
derful man, 

For I jabber ‘bout permits and piculs as glibly as any faipan !/ 


But the Japs is low beastses ; lor, Charlie! don’t think that 
your ‘Arry now mocks, 

Wen ’e tells yer they ’re ‘arnessed to ’nnsoms, the samo as a 
’orse or a hox! 

“Jenny Rickshaws” they styles these conweyances,—much did 
T fret o'er that name, 


Till I ‘enrd they're called arter a lady as firstly inwonted the’ 


sarime. 


With them Japs nearly hey'rythink’s female,—leastways it 
seems sO to me, 


For to hall my remarks they replies, with the blandest of smiles, 
“You're a shel” 


Hand the strangest thing hover I’oard of ’sa fact that one never 

sugpecks, 
Viz..—a nurse is called armory 

by ‘* the sex 1” 

I’m afraid yer'll be RMU Char] 
read, rr re 

it’s “ier im Aye : 

a bed ; Mat T, too, should toddle to vert (that 8, 

So-I wish yer chin hin, oy 
sigh-o- "WT Yy— 

Yokka-ariner doa't quite dis 


Your wy 


becauso hall the fightin’ is done 


le, ere ‘alf this ¢engaumy yer ve 


ta-ta, or,” as Jappers would say, 


ree wilh, 


etry haffectionate ” ARRY. 
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By Hexry Wapsworti LONGrELLOW. 

[“ Mad River,” published in The cttlhintic Monthly for ot was the 
last pocm that we received directly from Mr, Lonefellow’s hand. Shortly 
after his death several ucprinted poems were found among his papers, 
‘Two of these lyrics were placed at our disposal,  ‘Uhe first, “ Decoration 
Day,’ appeared in the June uumber of thix magazine; the second, to 
which a sad interest attaches itself as being the last verse he penned, is 
now Jaid before the reader. ‘the manuscript bears the date of March 15, 
[ss2,—Epivor * ATLANTIC MONTHLY. J 

What say the bells of San Blas 

To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan P 

‘lo them it is nothing more 

Than the sound of surf on the shore,— 


Nothing more to master or man. 


But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
‘To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same,— 
The Bells of San Blas to me 
IIave a strange, wild melody, 
And are something more than a name. 


For bells are the voice of the church ; 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old ; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 


They are a voice of the Past, 
Of an age that is fading fast, 
Of a power austere and grand, 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o'er this western world, 
And the Priest was lord of the land. 


The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 


Has crumbled into the dust; 
And on oaken beams below 


The bells swing to and fro, 
And are green with mould and rust. 


“Ts, then, the old faith dead,” 
They say, “and in its stead 
Is some new faith proclaimed, 
That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 
Unsheltered and ashamed ? 


“Once, in our tower aloof, 
We rang over wall and roof 
Our warnings and our complaints ; 
And round about us thero 
‘The white doves filled the air, 
Like the white souls of tho saints. 


“The saints! Ah, have they grown 
l'orgetful of their own ? 
Are they asleep, or dead, 
That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 
No longer tenanted ? 


“Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled ; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and stecl, 
The hands that believe and build. 


“Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
No their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land !” 


O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye enll back the Past again ; 
The Past is deaf to your prayer ! 
Ont of the shadows of night 
Nhe world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak every where. 


“Aug. 5, 1882.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible for 
_ the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accaracy of their assertions, 
or for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


CONCERNING JAPANESE JURISDICTION. 


—_—— 


(To the Editor of the Japan Weekly Wail.) 


Sir,—It is indisputable that, among the foreigners living in 
Japan, there runs a lively apprehension that the substitution 
of any Japanese Administration of Justice for that which now 
governs us would prove disastrous, and that this feeling exists 
in spite of a very general agreement that the present polyglot 
system involves serious inconveniences, and that the Japanese 
Code of Law Jately published is highly enlightened and nearly 
unobjectionuble. 

And it is important to observe that this apprehension pre- 
vails, not among the law-breaking and disorderly section of onr 
communities, but almost exclusively among those who are so 
habitually law-abiding and peaceable that no respectable ad- 
ministration of any law would injuriously affect them. 

Indeed, it may be safely asserted that, if the question were 
to-day put to the vote, a majority of the disorderly classes would 
be found in favour of Japanese administration, for the sake of 
its immunities, while the majority of the orderly class would 
oppose it on account of its risks. 

For this peculiar state of things some better explanation is 
_ required than the usual one that foreigners in Japan are too 
arrogant and prejudiced to admit tho idea that Japanese justice 
may be equal to their own. 

Arrogance and prejudice are certainly not unknewn among us. 
Sinco the European races are practically acknowledged by all 
men as leading civilization and progress, and since Japan her- 
self has, in many ways, distinctly recognized that leadership, it 
is natural that the representatives of thes» races here residing 
should manifest some consciousness of tho fact. 
not necessarily imply injustics to olliers. For those who are 
most sensible of their advantages in this respect are generally 
least disposed to assert them. Moreover, the high averaga 
of intelligence and rectitnds which exists ere among the very 
class most strongly opposed to Japanese jurisdiction is incom- 
patible with any considerable development of such vulgar do- 
fects. We must then seek for some other explanation of this 
fecling against Japanese jurisdiction thin mere arroyunce and 
prejudice. 

If I may be aliowed to specify a much more powerful reason, 
I would do so in the single word ¢Vstrust, It is distrust 
mainly, if not solely, which hinders tho bettor sort of forvigners 
from accepting in Japan a status which elsewhere they do not 
object to. Notwillhstanding the excollent Colo, the pleasant 
promises, the obvious needs and intsresits of Japanese, and 
despite their own inclinations, respectable foreigners gonerally, 
in some dogree, lack confidence in thosincerily of the professions 
and the fairness of the purposes which are held out to them. 

The fact may be unpalatable, but it cannot be denicd, and 
no real progress towards solving the extraterritorial problem 
exn be made until it is seriously considered. Ministers and 
Diplomatists may ignore it (and indeed some of them seem 
quite disdainfully indifferent to the views and experience of 
their nationals), but i remains au important fact, and it will 
undoubtedly finally assert itself to tho subversion of all calcula- 
tions framed in disregard of it. 

It may be said that the distrust in question arises mainly 
froin the circumstance that the transactions of most foreigners 
are only with a low class of Japanese who do not fairly repre- 
sent their nation. Aud, to some extent at least, this is no doubt 
the truth. But there are few foreigners, even at Yokohama, 
who do not know some respectable and trustworthy Japancso, 
and who do not like to imagino that, if thoy could be emancipated 
from dependence on the rude and vulgar tricksters whom they 
are here obliged to deal with, they would find reason to form a 
higher opinion of the nation generally. Aud no one can 
reasonably doubt that a larger acquaintance with the Japancac 
people thau is possible to men confined to a few scaports would 
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lead to better understanding, and probably lo beltcr feeling, on 
both sides. : 


sub a more radical reason, in my view, is that, to most 


foreigners, Japaneso churacier appears inscrutable and incom- 
prehensible. 
yet, very little seems actually to have been Joarnod ; and most 
of us know to-day hardly more about it than we did twenty 
years ayo, 


Much has been written on tho subject, but, as 


Observers have expatiated on the civility and good 


nature of the people, on their patriotism or loyalty, on their 


patience and ingenuily, and on their art and sense of beauty. 
But as regards their system of morals, their family life, their 
leas ahout truth, fidelity, personal honour, and business, much 


hasyet tohe disclosed before any one ean pretend to understand 


Japanese character, and before it can be trusted. 
Aud the little that most foreigners can discern from their 


In 
the Governing class they perecive only many apparent changes 


vf plan, little definitencss of nim, national needs recognized 
but nevlected, a multitude of undertakings and few accom- 
plishinents; among the people indolence and reckless gaicly 


in face of distress; boldness of eulerprise wish feeble- 
ness of exertion ; individual initiatives alinost wholly dependent 
which 


agitation 


are 
without 


then equand- 
any apparent 


object; the populur newspapers filled with false statements or 

childish nonsense, and the people who but a few years ago . 
lived in decile subjection to a searching despotism, and knelt 
humbly to ils meanest representative, now become insolent and 


turbulent, and, under a reformed Government, and with ample 


liberty, “ progre-sing ” gaily towards revolution and anarchy. 


Ilow can any one construct a consistent national character 
Hlow cin a steady- 
minded forcigner regard such a people as at all in cvrnes! ov 
fit to be trusted with the control of his person and property ? 
Such are the questions which may foreigners who 
have real and permanent interests in this country ave con- 
tinually asking. ldo not say that only a negative answer cau 
Indood, £ am ono of several who hope 
an affirmative answer, being far from 
the conditions under which we now live 
But I havo meant herein only to state thes: questions, 


be viven lo them. 
some day to find 


here. 
and to show some reasous why they are asked, and why they 
shonid be answered. I leave to some more competent pen 
than mine the solution of a problem which greatly concerns 
both foreigners and Japanucse.—L am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
‘D. W. 
Yokohama, July 28th, 1882. 





PUBLICANS’ LICENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Juepan Weekly Meol) 

Sir,—In a recent issue, you state, I observe, that publicans 
do not take out licenses in this Settlement. Can you or any of 
your readers explain tho cause of this extraordinary slate of 
affairs ?— Yours, &c., 

CURIOSITY. 

Yokohama, 2ad August, 1882. 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
NAGASAKI FOR 1881. 


(Continued from last Week.) 
L—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADI OF NAGA- 
SAKI FOR THLE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 
olst, ISSlL:— 
From Foreign Countriks. 
Value 
Quantity. Yeu (gold) Son, 
Catton Manufactures. —Total value, SXYLO7T9. 18, 
2OU,TT4 13.722. 00 
126,399 7, YO2 LO 


Articles, 


Shirtings Grey ...06....yards 


» White 


e@esane 99 


ve . ORE Aiiad, 2 6,520 425.00 
Colton Drills serccorccees 5, 08,800 3,292.90 


- 958 . 
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PAW WS icnasvecciciiweserees yards 
Te CIOS iassanncceatoees a 
Cotton Velvets ......... is 
gg SALA Gece guudess:. Gs 
Printed Cottou and 
Chintz  ...... wieeeR iM 
Turkey Reds ............ a 
Canvas and Cotton 
BUCK: wecsgsavswuesctes .. a5 
Cotton Yarn ..... steveee 


»» Goods not spe- 
cified @eseeeeenes eeeanenaet 


Woollen Mfanufactures.—Total value, S37, 


Woollen Cloth ....eeee. yards 
Long Ills ..... rere * 
Waite -aeeaacuessea gowns ~ 
AGUNCINGEN:. : davexacenueen he 
Mousseline de Laine... — ,, 
Spanish Stripes..cew. 4, 
PIQIIEOS. <éabeveapeanneeas ye 4 
Knglish Camlets ...... ss 
Woollen Goods not 
SCCMNCY 03 osaceseaacacs z 


$4,271 
20,289 


[022 
6,420 
13,206 
TOO2ZS8 
62,961 
O10 
407 

2 361 


],+1 Tb) 


5,873.08 
2,969.35 
9,254.00 

320.00 


365.00 
26,420.86 


6,519.04 
4,695.00 


pete Aas 6 


SL OTIS 


665.8 t, 


1,382.16 
1,710.00 
3,906.20 


18,882 05 | 


10,600.00 
O97 AO 
268.40 
530.00 


oa ees 


37 ,605,8 f 


Afixed Cotton and Voollen Manufactures. —VYotal value, 


S10,586, 
OTleANs, canvass cecdsvecsccd yards oh hoo 
Paha Cloly-sivesesvegec's ‘3 10,104 
Woollen uid Cotten 
Manufietores not 


specified .... 


Tron Manufactured ..... pients 
Se. ANOUIINGE* Revenesbans : 
ni, LW ee veawe dara deeots 5 
‘ Ol anil a wea. 
ge, WVAPO-sixesieatasnete 
ge WARE a cersiees te cs) — 
Vane dic eee eee iewinen's — 

Nails eoccves ev veccce —_ 

Speller and Zine ..... _— 

leel seesins Webnceegaed st — 

Yellow Metal | ww... — 

Tin and Tin Plate...... — 

Load: Cie) svete svvsencs — 
» sheet . 
ip: AEG: ecusteueinias — 
j9:+ (ENOG: cepaatuaucec cee: oe 
» White ........... — 


Brass and Brass Ware — 
Copper & Copperware, — 


29 8389 
res 
G,179 
2 tt 
47 
105 
sie 
207 
Q?3 
‘15-4 
107 
189 





§ 256.00 
2,100,001 





&10,386.00 
ALetals—Total value, S141, £18.38. 


ST,S68.76 
1,200.00 
6 OOL.66 
0, 149,80 

376.00 
8,008.99 | 
3,000.45 

To0.716 
0,370.25 
1,719.98 

17,232.29 

261.00 
2,185.00 

072.88 

212.40 
1,350.45 

Boke) L 





1,805.32 
1,513.91 
$141,418.88 


Miscellaneous Vestern.—TYotul value, $388,018.75. 


Anchors and Cables .... 


Beverayes .ccccccee cece OZON 
TSH Ole Vageh aagasaaceese pieuls 
Drushes...eee. (geese caioy No, 
SOON: setwegekehsicteastean = 
CW CS ve cnceredesursaces piculs 
Car pelscssice Pe errr — 
» «=—»- Lapestrry ......60. — 
»  Chinese............No. 
Cement ..ccccceceseeees --piculs 
CliCKSycsseeccsease: issisines INO) 
Clothings ..cceccees Sopa — 
CONGO cg censcateesalties veepiculs 
Confectioncry...cceseoes. dozen 
Cordages ..... seccescccees PICS 
OonlidsssssesveecctveceesetOUs 
Drugs :— | 
Camphor (refined)... piculs 


Deragon’s Blood...... a 
Ginscuy .. 
Liquoricersreevssees yy 


eecoageeseeoena 3) 


lly 
13 
173 


2 326.16 
104.382 
605.04 
128.-18 
662.60 

1,959.40 
AS-L.76! 
910.60 

84.00 
371,00 
ang LO 

] 9! 736.10 ro) 
S75.8O 
195.40 

yd £00.04 

37,100.00 


2,020.00] S 
30.00 
490.00 
6,689,00 


PUtCHNGK, -sxscncansess-’ 19 
Whar bi cciesaee se takiee ” 
POON Greshlesaitaves “3 
Drugs (not specitied) — ,, 
Dye Stutls....sec0e ouees oe 
PUES ccucdicceesckiots eevee No. 
EIOUM Sutineveeeeedeeensaies piculs 
Glass (window )......... MSCS 


»y Looking & Ware. 


THAD. texeusseend ence =o 
Olt VWitteieo.2cecesesa —— 
GV OSHS savewcsg esses .piculs 
landkerehicts 0.0.0... No. 
LPG Mp). cdavescasieeuases ces »-piculs 
ie Si ee ee rere 5 
TOG id hedstveres erga eedes es 


IIerns (Rhinoceros)... ,, 
Tmsplements & Tools ... 
Tudia Rubber Ware 

Tistruments (Scientifie) — 


_—— 


— 


+9 (Musieal).. — 
” (Surgical). —- 


Lamps (and parts of)... — 
MGUHer 5454084038 istic a piculs 
Linen ...... evewee iimelemes yaris 
Muchinery ..ccscccceccees om 
Medicine .... wo 
Milk, Butter, & Chscee. — 
michel’. -steu.nec eee piculs 
Porter & Beer ......... — 
CON. CIO) a svetexcctursan pienls 
ge CCIORY: “ones Vetaae o— 
»» (Ikerosine) ......... cal, 
5, (Not Speeified) ... — 
Paint Oils 5 icssvee sscene, plettls 
Paints and Painter’s 
Colours .cccceceeees —_— 
PPaNcl 5 nivesiac seazeweues _— 
Pepper piculs 


Perfumery (inurl 
oan de Cologne) ile == 
Porecinin and Marthen- 


SVUTO: cevideeslavesc seule 
WPGC IOe: fant Caeccass oe 
Guiniue ig aeecabwenxcesee piculs 
LUGS: swercca se ddeerceseaees — 
Seales and Balanees ... — 
Seeds seccevacace evcecceccce — 
Shoes and Boots .....-pnirs 
Silver Plate ....6. eseeee 
Smalt and Cobalt ...... piculs 
Soap (Bar).ccccesescsecee 

» (Toilet)...... te 
Silk Mannfaetures......pieces 

ser OMELNS Siacceaecs sieany moe 
op MOUATOE acessa nein sens _— 
SUALIONETY ..ececeeeeeeees 
Sugar (Loaf)...........0.. pienls 
T irenil and Cotton...... — 


Tobacco and Cigars... — 
Winos and Spirits ...... 
Miscellaneous 


— 


@eseovedees 


Miscellaneous Eastern.—TLotal 


| Alu aianecses veeeeeepiculs 
) Cotton Raw anes laveewss ss 
Cloves & Mother Cloves 54 


Gupny Bays eetavnesieee in: 
Tishing DLines...ccssseees piculs 
i Matting for Packing...No. 


NIUE. Satwass secon tewarecay piculs 
Oil (Ground-nut) ...... 4, 
98 Cake. eeeecee e eeccseere 99 
Paper Chinexo ...seee0. — 
Peas and Beans . ..- piculs 
Rice ..... iuniadewehe a awer Gg 
iMlOWCl «cesccsecscastes 95 
Suvar (Brown) .....6.., re 
99 © Candy ,..cccccesee 9 


33 White eOoocceecgeg PP) 


~ 


2) 
ee 

1 
2.689 
8 

71 
2193 
319 


889) 
10,655 
1,029 
41 

66 


1,271 
Y5 
605,360 


728 | 


8388,013.75 


198.00 
1,810.00 
1,095.30 

13,929.76 

284.60 

140.00 
8,211.52 

927.32 
1,131.12 
1,250.44 

285.00 

670.00 

315.77 
3,902.50 
2,616.80 

209,00 
1,147.00 
339.66 
2,817.2-+4 
1,457.28 
1,173.56 
16.00 

O,2- 2-4] QO 
2,002.56 
284.44 
14,125.82 
1,798.38 
7,822.20 
704.98 
12,060.16 
7,723.80 
T9440 
79,127.98 
1,665.72 
5,949.55 


OfLAS 
1,999.76 - 
$44 00 


1,118.98 


1,3908,52 
11,022.02 
J10.08 
140.00 
234.00 
11,367.60 
1,187.80 
409.60 
12,749.08 
1,185.51 
"396.16 
3,119.56 
12,171.40 
933.00 

] 422.56 
3,718.32 
470.62 
0,271.80 
26,119.56 
41,252.19 


value, $542,355.74. 


415 
2,890 
12 
26,400 
26 

62 

39 

661 
21,014 
11,358 
6,269 
52 
15,238 
1,551 
11,457 


700.) 
43,935.00 
415.00 
2,297.60 
11,710.00 
AL5.01 
3,442.00 
4,063.40 
25.2 {8.88 
3,020. 
16,932. 
naettan 
3,997.00 
$2,668.50 
17,309.00 
90,111.10 
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Weal tate. isvsenesoeceeuss — 48 372.00 
"Ven (Chincse)  .sscsecee — 42 1,097.20 
Tea Trend ...cccccccese “a 8+ 524.00 
"Timber and Planks...... —_ —- 6,782.00 
Tar and Pitch...........piculs 119 213.00 
Tortoiseshell .......6. oi 21 8,935.70 
Woods (Red, Sandal, 

ANA Jupan) secrreceeeee —— 83 206.00 
Vermilion ..ccccsceseees — 25 1,935.00 
842,300.74 

RECAPITULATION. 
Cotton Manufactures .......cccccececeeseeeeeees 81,979.48 
Woollen Os:  - whedvasentemsseeuaeureuas 37,668.84 
Woollen and Cotton mixed ..ccsccsccesccccevees 10,386.00 
DIGUAIE: costsiendeassccuses dctaaveunducsve meen ceces ' 1-£1,418.38 
Miscellaneous Weeater ligscsectacescecawsetaseswe 388,013.75 
do. Engl Or hh os cecess’s sovesveascoseteees 342,355.7-4 
Total value ...ccscsereeeee 1,001,822.19 
171—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADIS OF 


NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR ENDED DE- 
CEMBER 3lst, 1881 :— 


To Foreign Countries. 
Articles, Quautily. Value. 
Tea.—Total valuc, 252,126.25, 

WE Gita iawannd Uatedsneeeoueys piculs 4,244 49,28 b.42 
9  Bauchia .....0.ecee. ss 5,965 19,850.00 
ey, ADUIBU: aniseos¥ecdesee, 45 3,925 12,991.86 

$2,126.28 

Toliaceo ...0 iGdcimaskwents piculs 9221 . 76,915.12 

Vegetable Wax ......006 - 1,918 22,430.68 

Coal ....seee puenwiaieeetes tons 285,022 ] 094,205.21 

Camplior......eee cee tive piculs 11,642 206,073.00 

Dried Fish. —Value, £338,120.49. 

PEWAUE sectcnvivadateaete piculs 1,188 26,646.98 

Dian eds evcelsccactetees , 1,039 38,5 18.16 

Cuttle Bish, .......cce0e s 12,509 210,59 1.20 

Shell Fish ( Iried) 2.0... 4 1,980 19,576.50 

KXaibushira ....... ae 31 385.80 

Shrimps (dried).......6. af S37 12,668.55 

338, 120.19 
PRICE albceeaves pineacs piculs G4,558 134,563.50 
Miscellaneous. —Value, $126,8 £1.39, 

Awabi Shell ..... --piculs 4,5 1-t 37,410.20 

Bees’ Warx..ccccccccscees - 79 3,069,50 

Bamboo Ware ...... oo — 1,131.00 

Charcoal  .......seeeeee piculs 36,577 19,653.68 

Clothing — .......0..00. -No. ov] 1 ,026.-40 

Cotton Goods.......0006. _— — 175.00 

DONS ccvsestaveveses sooo picttls 6,137 8,469.48 

Earthenware......e.. ie<- == — 6,689.00 

UNS ig evcadeteuasvarneeaies No. 2,012 2,520.60 

Flour. ..eeeeees seve cceccoees PICU 972 2,257.10 

Gall. Nitta iccccscccicencce 4} 50 500.40 

Ginseng .e.cceee os eovevees 9 221 6,544.90 

KXanten (colle véyétale). _,, 229 2,816.25 

Lily Bulbs......060 eoseee — 4,255.40 

NGG wessccwpedssiuseestivnes — 691 2,065.70 

Lacquer au Ware... — — 5,205.00 

Mushrooms....cceee eenpienle 2,718 79,045.70 

Matclies....... isieyaweasees dozen 141,000 4,077.00 

Mineral Produets....... piculs 4O- $83.80 

Poppermint Qil......... - 9 950.50) 

POtntOes..cccccsscsccseces hm es 1,909 1,455.00 

ProvisiOus .cccccccercceecs — — 16,673.80 

Paper (Snpanese) oo -- 41,794.26 

Porcelain .,.cces. waa — — 27,451.09 

Sharks’ Fins... err. piculs 733 24,774.80 

SULWMUE -sccanceeassoesces .. 2,276 4,003.00 

Nip cies tinun aces a C5 290.80 

Seaweeidl srccscesees saseees ie 2,686 &, 104.15 

(GUL) eosesrrsseeee 9g 39 1,192,20 
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Tortoise Shell ........0.. — — 55 52, 00 
Timber, Planks, ete. ... — — 96,1 £1.68 
Wheat and Barley...... piculs 616 1,050.00 
Misccllancous..ccccccecee — — 15,812.00 

426,841.39 

ReCAPITULATION, 

LCA, piteasianveled ueauue cabs eoheveeactsveeteanenoude R21 265 28 
NP ONAUCUOeheieise idawen cee wuxeuiecawsseateansaceed fee 76,945.12 
Vewetibla Wx. caceerceaconsuceeeedseesevacees’ 22,450.08 
AW L. Susacusewcen case end tes velice asekeicewewe sakes ],09 1,205.21 
CANN OR neensaneesasnasndsudvceactoe se conceterd. Ss 206,073.00 
MEIGS: eves dis was ctnastieawtaen Se hetee eau re cceuiee cen ; 13 £,563.30 
Ditad TIA acadticecactese tees eetedavdcderaesees 834,420.49 
Miscellaneous ......06 cccccseeccceecves sia eate aes 126,841.89 


2,383,605.47 


. ceed 





171.—RETURN OF ‘THE TREASURE IMPORTED 
AND EXPORTED AT NAGASAKI DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31st 1881:— 


Treasure. Valuc. 
Yen. Sen. 
Imports from Foreign Countries.....-.ee0 153,920.79 


axports to do, Gy. “adeswiesssebnct 276,429.44 


Ss ee 


[V.—RWTURN OF THE DUTIES ON IMPORT, AND 


EXPORTS, AND SHIPPING DUES COL- 
LECTED AT NAGASAKI DUKING ‘THI 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31st, 1851 :— 
& 
export duties  ......cceeee pasuduwene Leasseeneseate 63,555.89 
LOPpPOC les) eo aviee anesandes vesenes ganas 06,091.90 
Shipping dues .. ..eeeeees sisieiviesisieaichvies saudaeaes 14,321.15 





STURN OF FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED A'T THE PORT OF NAGA- 
SAKI DURING ‘THE YEAR ENDED DIECEM- 
BER sist, 8s) :— 

Ente red. 


Vi—N 








Nationality. Cleared, 

No. Tonnace. No. Tonnage. 

American cases Jayas 1G 9.553 ll D308 
British seoccccsccoscess 280 186,725 20% 185,138 
Chinese eeveesececces ° — ma, ] 501 
Danish, ....ccrccceeees 5 3,259 5) 3,209 
Freuch ..cccessssoeess =— ae = 
German ..oeee Saueucese 24 11,276 29 11,974 
RUSSIAN ..ceeeseceeeees 9 10,752 10 13,689 
Swedish  .......60... L 223 1 223 
Norwegian seecereee 1 275 1 279 
Total ..ssocccoee ddd 222,066 330 224,477 





VL—RETURN OF THI NUMBER AND TONNAGE 
OF JAPANESE VESSELS OF FOREIGN 
BUILD ENTERING AND CLEARING AT 
THE PORT OF NAGASAKI DURING THI: 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER sist, 1881 :— 


Entered, Cleared, 
ee Ne, c—~_._.” a 
; No. Tonnaze. No. Tounage. 
Mitsu Bishi S.S. Co.'s mail 
steamers plying between, . 3 oe ag 
Yokota iG he. Nagas | 1G 204,128 112 202,202 
suki, and Shaughai....e] 
Mitsu) Bishi and other 
steamers plying between | 


Nagasaki, Goto Islands, 

Tsushima aud Korea, 775 149,158 772 
Osaka, Kobe, Yokohania, , 

Kagoshima, IxXaratsu, 

Shimouoscki, wand Lakata, 


148,961 





—— — = 


$91 353,280 884 351,256 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 
A TRANSLATION OF THE “ KO-ZHI-AI” 
OR 


‘RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 





(Read before the Asiatic Society of Fapan, on 12th April) 
BY 
Basi, Hari. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[ Continued] 


Misecllancous superstitions crop up in many places. 
Some of these were evidently obsolescent or unintelligible 
at the time when the legends crystallized into their present 
shape, and storics are told purporting to give their origin. 
Thus we learn either in the “ Records” or in the “ Chro- 
nicles,” or in both works, why it is unlucky to use only 
one light, to break off the tecth of a com) at night-time, 
and to enter the house with straw hat and rain-coat on. 
The world-wide dread of going against the sun is connect- 
ed with the Zhifimu legend, and recurs elsewhere.7* We 
also hear of chatms,—for instance, of the wondrous “ Herb- 
Quelling Sabre ” found by Susa-no-Wo (the “‘ Impetuous Male 
Deity”) inside a serpent’s tail, and still preserved as one 
of the Imperial regalia. ‘Other such charms were’ the 
« tidc-flowing jewel” and “ tide-ebbing jewel” that obtained 
for Zhifimw’s grandfather the victory over his elder brother, 
together with the fisn-ook that figures so largely in the same 
legend. Divination by means of the shoulder-blade of a sta 
was a favourite means of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
Sometimes also human beings seem to have been credited 
in # vague manner with the power of prophetic utterance. 
FEarthenware pots were buried at the point of his departure 
by an intending traveller. In a fight, the initial arrow was 
regarded with superstitious awe. The great precautions 


'“ 
4 


-with which the Empress Zhifigou is said to have set out on 


her cxpedition to Korea have already been alluded to, and 
indced the commencement of any action or enterprise seems 
to have had special importance attributed to it. 

To conclude this survey of the religious beliefs of the 
Marly Japanese by referring, as was done in the case of the 
arts of life, to certain notable features which are con- 


yspicuous by their absence, attention may be called to the 
‘tact that there is no tradition of a deluge, no testimony to 


any effect produced on the imagination by the earthquakes 
from which the Japanese islanders suffer such” constant 
alarms, no trace of star-worship, no notion of incarnation 
or transmigration. This Tast temark goes to show that thé 
Japanese mythology had assumed its present shape before 
the first echo of Buddhism reverberated on these shores, 
But the absence of any tradition of a deluge or inundation 
is still more remarkable, both because such catastrophes 
are likely to occur occasionally in all lands, and because 
the imagination of most nations scems to have been greatly 
impressed by their occurrence. Moreover what is specifi- 
cally knoon to us as the Deluge has been lately claimed as 
au Accadian lcyvend,—the <Accadians themselves being 
regarded as of Ural-Altaic descent. Yet here we have the 
oldest of the uudoubtedly Altaic nations without any legend 
of the kind. As for the neglect of the stars, round whose 
names the imagination of other races has twined such 
fanciful conceits, it is as characteristic of Modern as of 
Archaic Japan. The Chinese designations of the con- 
stcllations, and some few Chinese legends relating to them, 
have been borrowed in historic times; but no Japanese 
writer has ever thought of looking in the stars for “the 
poctry of heaven.” Another detail worthy of mention is 
that seven is not a sacred, or in any way 2 prominent 
number, its place being taken by cight. Thus we have 
eight great islands, an eightforked serpent, a beard 
eivhty land-breaths Jong, a god named “ Might-Thousand 
Spears,” eighty or eight hundred myriads of deities, &e., 





74In the Zhifmu Iegend we have the more usual form of the 
superstition, that, viz., which makes it unlucky to go from West 
to Rast, which is the contrary of the course pursued by the sun. 
In Sect. CLIL, on the other hand, the Emperor Tyuuriyaku is 
found fault with for acting in precisely the reverse manner, viz., 
for going from Last to West, 7°. with his back tothe sun. The 
idea is the same, thongh its practical application may thus diame- 
trically ditfer, the fundamental objection being to going aya/nst the 
sun, in Whatever manner the word cyainst, or some kindred expres- 
sion, may be interpreted, 
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&c. The commentators think it necessary to tell us that 
all these eights and eighties need not be taken literally, 
as they simply mean a great number. The fact remains 


that the number eight had, for some unknown reason, | 


2, special significance attached to it; and as the documents 
which mention eight also mention nine and ten, besides 
higher numbers, and as in some test cases, such as that 
of the eight Great Islands, each of the eight is gs seed 
enumerated, it is plain that when the Early Japanese 
said eight they meant eight, though they may doubtless 
have used that number in a vague manner, as we do a 
dozen, @ hundred, and a@ thousand. 

How glaringly differentall this is from the fanciful accounts 
of Shifitau that have been given by some recent popular 
writers calls for no comment. Thus one of them, whom 
another quotes as an authority,7® tells us that Shifitau 
“ consists in the belief that the productive ethereal spirit being 
“ expanded through the whole universe, every part is in some 
“degree impregnated with it, and therefore every part is in 
“some measure the seat of the deity ; whence local gods and 
“goddesses are everywhere worshipped, and consequently 
“multiplied withoutend. Like the ancient Romans and the 
“ Greeks, they acknowledge a Supreme Being, the first, the 
“supreme, the intellectual, by which men have been re- 
“claimed from rudeness and barbarism to elegance and 
“refinement, and been taught through privileged men and 
“women, not only to live with more comfort, hut to dic 
“with better hopes.” (!) Truly, when one peruses such 
utterly fabulous assertions,—for that here quoted is but one 
among many,—one is tempted to believe‘that the ninetcenth 


&! century must part form of the early mythopoic age. 


With regard to the question of government, we learn 
little beyond such vague statements as that to so-and-so 
was yielded by his eighty brethren the sovereignty of the 
land of Idzumo, or that Izanagi divided the dominion 
over all things between his three children, bestowing on 
one the “Plain of High Heaven,” on another the Do- 
minion of the Night, and on the third the “Sea-Plain.” 
But we do not in the earlier legends see such sovereignty 
being actually administered. The heavenly gods seem 
rather to have been conceived as forming a sort of common- 
wealth, who decided things by meeting together in counsel 
in the stony hed of the “ River of Heaven,” and taking 
the advice of the shrewdest of their number. Indeed, the 
various divine assemblies, to which the story in the 
“ Records” and “Chronicles” introduces us, remind us of 
nothing so much as of the village assemblies of primitive 
tribes in many parts of the world, where the cleverness of 
one and the general willingness to follow his suggestions fill 
the place of the more definite organization of later times. 

Descending from heaven to earth, we find little during 


the so-called “ divine age” but stories of isolated individuals - 


and families; and it is not till the narrative of the wars of 
the earlier Emperors commences, that any kind of political 
organization comesinto view. Then at once we hear of 
chieftains in every locality, who lead their men to battle, 
and are scemingly the sole depositories of power, each in his 
microscopic sphere. The legend of Zhifimu itself, however, 
is sufficient to show that autocracy, as we understand it, was 
not characteristic of the government of the Kiushiu tribes ; 
for he and his brother, until the latter’s death, are repre- 
sented as joint chieftains of their host. Similarly we find 
thatthe “ ‘Territorial Owners” of Yamato, and the “ Rulers ” 
of Idzumo, whom Zhifimu or his successors are said to have 
subjugated, are constantly spoken of in the Plural, as if to 
intimate that they exercised a divided sovereignty. During 
the whole of the so-called “ human age” we meet, both in 
yarts of the country which were already subject to the 
mperial rule and in others which were not yet annexed, 
with local magnates bearing these same titles of “ Territorial 
Owners,” “ Rulers,” “ Chiefs,” &c.; and the impression left 
on the mind is that in early historical times the Sovereign’s 
power was not exercised directly over all parts of Japan, 
but that in many cases the local chieftains continued to hold 


eta 


———— 


sway though owning some sort of «llegiance to the Emperor : 
in Yamato, while in others the Emperor was strong enough : 
to depose these local rulers, and to put in their place his own 


kindred or retainers, who however exercised unlimited 
authority in their own districts, and used the same titles as 
had been borne by the former native rulers,—that, in fact, 
the government was feudal rather than centralized. 


~ 16 General Le Gendre, quoted by Sir Edward Reed. 
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This characteristic of the political organization of early 
Japa has not altogether escaped the attention of the native 
commentators. Indeed, the great Shifitau scholar Hirata 
not only recognizes the fact, but endeavours to prove that 
the system of centralization, which obtained during the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the twelfth cen- 
turies, and which has been reyived in our own day, is 
nothing but an imitation of the Chinese bureaucratic 
system; and he asserts that an organized feudalism, similar 
. to that which existed from the twelfth century down to the 
year 1567, was the sole really ancient and national Japan- 
ese form of government. The translaior cannot follow 
Hirata to such lengths, as he sees no evidence in the early 
hi-tories of the intricate organization of mediseval Japan, 
But that, beyond the immediate limits of the Imperial 
domain, the government resembled feudalism xather than 
centralization seems indisputable. It is also true that tl 





ue 
seventh century witnessed a sudden move in the direction 
of bureaucratic organization, many of the titles which had 
up till that time denoted actual provincial chieftains being 
then cither suppressed, or else allowed to sink into mere 
«vontile names.” Another remark which is suggested by 
a careful perusal of the two ancient historics is that the 
Imperial succession was in ecarky historicel times very 
irrcvidar., Strange gaps oecur as late as the sixth century of 
ourera; and even when it was one of the children who in- 
herited his father’s throne, that child was rarely the eldest 
gon. 

What now are we to gather from this analysis of the 


relgiousaud palitical features revealed to us by a study of 


the books containing the early Japancse traditions, as to 

the still remoter history aud tribal divisions of Japan, and 

, as to the origin of the Japanese legends? Very little that is 

| certain, perhaps; but, in the opinion of the present writer, 
\ two or three interesting probabilities, 

In view of the multiplicity of gods and the complications 

of the so-called historical traditions, he thinks that it would 


he a priori difficult to believe that the development of 


Japanese civilization should have run on in a single stream 


broken only in the third century by the commencement of 


intercourse with the mainland of Asia. We are, however, 
not left to such 2 merely theoretical consideration. There 
scem to be clear indications of there haying been three 
',eentres of legendary cycles, three streams which mixed 


: towether to form the Japen which meets us at the dawn of 
|! authentic history in the fitth century of our era. One of 


these centres,—the moxt important in the mythology,—is 
Idzumo; the second is Yamato; the third is Kiushiu. 
iHastern and Northern Japan count for nothing; indeed, 
much of the North-east and North was still occupied by 
the barbarous .\inos down to comparatively recent times. 
Theat the legends or traditions derived from the three 
parts of the country here mentioned accord but imperfectly 
together is an opinion which has already been alluded to, 
and upon which light may perhaps be thrown by a more 
thorough sifting of the myths and beliefs classified accord- 
ng to this three-fold system. ‘The question of the ancient 
division of Japan into several independent states is, how- 
ever, not completely 2 matter of opinion. For we have in 
the “ Shan Hai Ching?® ” a positive statement con- 
cerning a Northern sud a Southern Yamato (/%), and the 
Chinese annals of both the Ian dynasties tell us 
of the division of the country into a much larger number 
of kingdoms, of which, according to the annals of the 
later Han dynasty, Yamato (7 ) 3) was the most 
powerful. A later official Chinese historian also tells us 
a that ‘Zih-pen -A *#, our fapan) and Yamato had been two 
different states, and that ‘Fih-pén was reported to have 
swallowed up Yamato, By ‘f7h-pén the author evidently 
meant to speak of the island of Kiushiu or of part of it. 
That the Chinese were fairly well acquainted with 
Japzn is shown by the fact of there being in the old 
Chinese litcrature more than ove mention of “ the country 
of the hairy people beyond the mountains in the East and 
North,”—that is of the Ainos. No Chinese book would 
seem to mention Idzumo as having formed a separate 
country ; and this negative evidence must be allowed its 
fuli weight. Itis possible, of course, that Idzumo may 
have been incorporated with Yamato before the con- 
quest of the latter by the Kiushiu people, and in this 
case some of the inconsistencies of the history may be 
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traceable to a confusion of the traditions concerning the 
conquest of Idzumo by Yamato and of those concerning the 
conquest of Yamato by Kiushiu. Perhaps too (for so 
almost impossible a task is it to reconstruct history out of 
lecend) there may not, after all, be sufficient warrant for 
believing in the former existence of Idzumo as a separate 
state, though it certainly seems hard to account otherwise 
for the prominent place that Idzumo occupies in mythic 
story. i. any case, and whatever light may hereafter be 
thrown on this very obscure question, it must be re- 
membered that, so far as clear native documenta 
evidence toh AO haat is approximately the highest 
limit of reliable Japauese history. Beyond that date we are 
at once confronted with the miraculous; and if any facts 
relative to yet earlicr Jap2n are to be extracted from the 
pages of the “ Records” and Chronicles,” it must be by a 
process very different from that of simply reading and tak- 
ing their assertions upon trust. 

With regard to the origin, or rather to the significance, 
of the clearly fanciful portions of the Japanese legends, 





the question here mooted as to the probability of the \_ 


Japanese mythology being a mixed one warns us_ to 
exercise more than usual caution in endeavouring to 
interpret it. In fact, it bids us wait to interpret it until 
such time as further research shall have shown which 
lecends belong together. For if they are of heterogeneous 
origin, it is hopeless to attempt to establish a genealogical 
tree of the gods, and the very phrase so often heard in 





discussions on this subject,—* the original religious beliefs 


of the Japanese,’—ceases to haye any precise meaning ; 
for different beliefs may have been equally ancient and 
orignal, but distinguished geographically by belonging 
to different parts of the country. Furthermore, it may 
not be superfluous to call attention to the fact that 
the gods who are mentioned in the opening phrases of 
tle histories as we now have them are not therefore 
nevessarily the gods that were most anciently worship- 
ped. Surely in religions, as in books, it is not always the 


iaet-chapter_that is Written first And yet-this simple ———— 


* 


consideration has Het tonstantly neglected, and, one after 
another, European writers having a tincture of knowledge 
of Japanese mythology, tell us of original Dualities, Trini- 
ties, and Supreme Deities, without so much as pausing to 
notice that the only two authorities in the matter,—viz., 
the “ Records ” and the “ Chronicles,’—differ most gravely 
in the lists they furnish of primary gods. If the present 
writer ventured to throw out a suggestion where so many 
random assertions have been made, it would be to the cffect 
that the various abstractions which figure at the commence- 
ment of the “Reeords” and of the “Chronicles” were 
probably later growths, and perhaps indeed mere inventions 
of individual priests. There is nothing either in the his- 
tories or in the Shifitau Rituals to show that these gods, or 
some one or more of them, were in early days, as has been 
sometimes supposed, the objects of a purer worship which 
was afterwards obscured by the legends of Izanagi, Izanami, 
aud their numerous descendants, On the contrary, with the 
exception of the deity Taka-Mi-Musu-Bi,*7 they are no 
sooner mentioned than they vanish into space. 

Whether itis intrinsically likely that so rude a race as the 
Early Japanese, and a race so little given to metaphysical 
speculation as the Japanesc at all times of their history, 
should have commenced by a highly abstract worship 


\ 
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which they afterwards completely abandoned, is a_question | > 


which may better be left to those whose general knowledve 
of early peoples and early religious beliefs entitles their 
decisions to respect. Their assistance, likewise, even after 
the resolution of the Japanese mythology into its several 
component parts, must be called in by the specialist to help 
in deciding how much of this mythology should be inter- 


preted according to the “ solar” method now so popular in — 


England, how much should be eecepted as history more or 
less perverted, how much shonld be regarded as embodying 
attempts at explaining facts in nature, and what residue 
may he rejected as a simple fabrication of the priesthood 
in comparatively late times.7% Those who are personally 





7? §¢, the High August Producing Wondrous Deity. He is the 
second divine personage whose birth is mentioned in the * Records” 
(See Sect, I Note 5). In the story of the creation given in the * Chro- 
nicles ” he does nut appear except in “ Une Account.”’ 


7$ Sect. XXXAVII. is a gvuod instance of the third of these 


categories, For an elahorate Myth founded on the name of a_place 
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acquainted with the Japanese character will probably 
incline to enlarge the area of the three latter divisions 
more than would be prudent in the case of the highly 
imaginative Aryans, and to point out that, though some 
few Japanese legends or portions of legends can be traced 
to false etymologies invented to account for names of 
places, and are thercfore true myths in the strictest accep- 
tation of the term, yet the kindred process whereby 
personality is ascribed to inanimate objects,—a process 
‘which lies at the very root of Aryan mythology,—is 
; altogether alien to the Japanese genius, and, indeed, to the 
Far-Eastern mind in gencral. Mythology thus originated 
phas been aptly described as 2 “disease of Janguage.” But 
éall persons are not liable to catch the same dixcase, neither 
“presumably are all languages; aid it is hard to sce how a 
yJinguistic disease which consists in mistaking a metaphor 
for a reality can attack a tongue to which metaphor, even 
‘ Thus, not only haye 
Japanese Nouns no Genders and Japanese Verbs no Persons, 
but the names of inanimate objects cannot even be used as 
Nowhere for instance in 
Japanese, whether Archaic, Classical, or Modern, do we meet 
with such metephorical,—mythological,—phrases as “ the 
hot wind melts the ice,” or “ his conversation delights me,” 
where the words “ wind” and “ conversation” are spoken 
of as if they were personal agents; but the idea is invari- 
ably turned in some other and impersonal way. Yet what 
a distance scparates such statements, in which the ordinary 
Kuropean reader unacquainted with any .Altaic tongue 
would scarcely recognize the existence of any persovifica- 
tion af all from bolder flights of Arvan metaphor! Indeed, 








though Altaic Asia_has produced very few wise- men, the 


—tcfinition of words 


-Words of its languages very nearly correspond to the 
as “the wisc man’s counters”; for 


~-¢ they are quite colourless and matter-of-fact, and rarely, if 


j ever, carry him who speaks them above the level of sober 
reality. At the same time, it is patent that the sun plays 
some part in the Japanese mythology ; and even the legend 
of Prince Yamato-Take, which has hitherto been generally 
avcepted as historical or semi-historical, bears such close 
resemblance to legends in other countries which have been 
pronounced to be solar by great authorities that it may at 
least be worth while to subject it to invéstigation from that 
point of view.’° ‘Lhe present writer has already expressed 
lhix conviction that this matter is not one for the specialist to 
decide alone. Efe would only, from the Japanese point of 
view, suggest very particular caution in the application to 
Japanese legend of a method of interpretation which has 
elsewhere been fruitful of great results. 
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TIE KOREAN AFFAIR.» 








(Irom the ‘fapan Daily Mail.) 
August Lat, 


With regard to the recent occurrence in Korea, to 
which we made brief allusion yesterday morning, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, which asserts that its information is 
authentic, publishes the following telegram, said to have 
been received by the Foreign Department from Mr. Hana- 
busa, Minister to Koren :— 

‘‘ Nagasaki, 12.30 a.m, 30th of July, 
His Excellency Inouye Kaoru, Minister of Foveign Affairs. 

At 5 p.m. on the 23rd instant a mob several hundred strong 
suddenly attacked the Legation (at Soul). They threw stones, 
shot arrows and bullets, and set fire to the place. Wo defended 
ourselves to the utmost for soven hours; and during all this 
time no assistance was rendered us by the (Korean) Govorn- 
ment.- At last, we cut a path through the'mob and made our 
way to the palace, but all the gates were closed and there was 
nothing for it but to retreat to Jinsen Fu. here, again, 
while we were taking a short rest, the native soldiery unexpee- 
tedly surrounded aud assailed us. ‘Two (Japanese) policemen 
were killed and three wounded, and others probably suffered 

“also, Wo again cut our way through with great difficulty and 
escaped to Saibutsuho. where we obtained boats and put off from 
the shore. On the 26th we fell in off Nanyo with the British 
surveying-vessel Flying Jish, which took us on board, and 
see Sect. LAV. Lesser instances occur in 
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treated us with the greatest kindness. We have just now 
arrived in her at Nagasaki, even our wounded still being safe. 
We hear that on the same day (the 23rd) the insurgents also 
attacked the palaces occupied by the King, also those of Bin 
‘Taiko and Bin Kenko. In view of this occurrence we cannot 
but feel concern for the safety of our settlements at Fusan and 
Gensan. The man-of-war Jicaki Kan is now at the latter port, 
and I trust that you will send another corvette to Fusan for 
the protection of our nationals, and for the purpose of enquir- 
ing into the state of affairs at Soul and the safety of the King 
and his Government. Secretary Kondo, Lieutenant Midzuno, 
and twenty-four others have arrived at Nagasaki ; but whether 
Lieutenant Horimoto and eight others were killed, or whether 
they are still alive is not known to me. I await your in- 
structions. 





(Signed) HANabBUsA YOSHITADA.” 


On receipt of this telegram it was immediately decided 
that two men-of-war—the Misshin Kan aud the Kongo 
Kan—should be despatched forthwith to Ginsen, and a 
third—the Amagt Kan to Fusan. Orders have also boen 
issued for the embarkation of 300 troops, under General 
Takashima, to act as a guard to H. E. Hanabusa. It is 
hoped that the outrages nre entirely the act of a 
lawless mob, and we undeistand that, although the 
Government of Japan deems it necessary to provide for 
the protection of its nationals, as well as to seek a 
sufficient explanation from the Korean authorities, the 
ulmost moderation will be exercised and force will only 
be resorted to as a mensure of self-defence. Probably the 
outbrenk is to be regarded as the last protest for the anti- 
foreign party in Korea, in which case the nature of our 
relations with that country in ‘the immediate future must 
be largely influenced by the conduct of the Japanese at 
this trying juncture, and it must be satisfactory to know 
that Mr. Hanabusa’s instructions are of an unequivocally 
pacific character. 





August 2nd. 


Referring to the Korean affair, the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun says :—The Government has given instructions that 
the men-of-war Kongo Kan, Nisshin Kan, and Amaki Kan 
should take on board provisions commencing iu tho 
afternoon of the 30th ultimo and leave Yokohama at 10 
pm. tho ensning day (31st), the first two for Jinsen and 
the third for Fusan, (‘The Jwaki Kan is already at Gen- 
sau-Shin; and sono other vessel of war will be sent to 
that port.) From the Foreign Department Mr. Miyamoto, 
one of the Chief Secretaries, with three subordinates, two 
police-inspectors and fifteen policemen, and Mr. Mayeda, 
Consul-General ; from the Head-quarters Staff Office, 
Colone! Sugiyama, Licutenant Isomnra, and several others ; 
and from the War Department a Colonel and Mr. 
Goyama, Accountant, and others :—all these embarked 
on either the Kongo or Nisshin, which vessels will call at 
Shimonoseki on their way. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Hanabusa, Minister, and Kondo, Consul, left Nagasaki at 
d p.m. on the 31st ultimo, and will meet at Shimonoseki the 
party from Tokiyo. If it is then deemed advisable, the 
Minister and Consul will shortly return with Mr. Miyamoto 
and his suite to Jiusen and proceed thence to Soul. A sum of 
170,000 yen (of which 20,000 yen was ia silver) was alloted 
for the expedition. It is said that no additions have been 
made to the ordivary complement of the vessels em- 
ployed. [The Kongo carries 350 men, the Misshin 250, 
and the Amak: 250}. Lieutenant Sone of the Navy was 
appointed, on the Bist ult., an attaché of the Foreign De- 
partment, and, it is said will shortly be despatched to 
Koren. Soon after the British surveying-vessel, which 
rescued the Minister and his party, arrived at Nagasaki, « 
certain British corvette at that time in the latter port 
immediately sailod for Korea. The day before yester- 
day, the Government procured achart of Korean waters 
from the Hydrographieal Bureau of the Navy Department, 

«x 

The Nagasaki special correspondent of the Fiz Shimpo 
lelegraphs, under date 7,35 a.m, of the 80th of July :—« In 
the Korean capital uumerous mobs asssembled simullane- 
ously at 5 p.m. on tho 28rd instant. They set the 
Legation on fire and perpetrated all manner of ont- 
trages. The oceupants cut a path through the besievers 
and went to the King’s palace, with the (JXorean) Mayis- 
trate of Koiki, but could get no assistance, They thea 
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retreated to Jinsen. There, again, they were assaulted, 
and were compelled to wander further.  “Phey took beat in 
the bay of Nanyo, and afterward met a British surveying 
vessel on the 26th, and arrived here on her at 12 o'clock 
Jast night (29th). At Soul there remained seven Japanese, 
What became of them is unknown, except that one was 
slightly wounded. At Jiusen four were killed, and three 
injured, and the fate of two others is not known. Hanabusa 
aud Kondo are unhurt.” 

A private telegram from Nagasaki dated the 30th of July 
to the “Fiz states :—“ On the oceasion of the disturbance at 
Soul on the 25rd inst., the ricters first attacked the King’s 
Palace and kidnapped the Heir apparent (a child only eight 
years old), Whereupon the King sent a messenger to onr 
Licgation asking for assistance, But hefore any answer 
could be retarned by the Minister, the mob attneked the 
to re'reat to their 
neaadilands.” 

“On the 3tst ultimo all the Ministers of State and Privy 
Conneiiiers met tu fhe Caliinet to @on-ider what measures 
should be taken in this emergceney. On the night ef the Goth 
many distinguished civil aud intitary officials of Sateuma 
oligin held a private conference in the residence of Creneral 
JKuroda, and forwarded an application fo the Government 
requesting that he might be appointed Special Eavoy to 
JKKorea. Immediately on heaving of the cutrace the com- 
mandants of all the teicaraphie up- 
plications to the War Department requesting that they mieht 
be attached to the Korean expedition.” 

“Just as we have pouned these werds ” (says the Fit) 
“information has reached us to the effect that, on the 31st 
ult., the higher military officers met in the Head-quarters 
Stati Otlies and had serious deliberations. Ln aecordance 
with their wish, the Government dias determined that 
Lientenant-General ‘Takashima shall be sent to Jinusen as 
‘Investigating Invoy, escorting Mr. PHanabusa and 
taking with him oa battalion of infantry from any depot 
near Nagasaki, ‘The staffof (ie said Licutenant-General 
will be one Colonel, two Lieutenants, and several civil 
officials, who have been ordered to procecd immediately to 
Nawasaki, whenee the party will sect sail for the penia- 
sula soon after the troeps shall have arrived, General 
Oyama, Minister of War, and Licutenant-General Soa, 
chiofol the Head-yuarters staff Ollice, who lave lately 
gous to Hokkaido on a tour of inspection, have, been 
reenLed. Jt is said that the event in question being, as it 
really is, au indignity offered to our national prestice, the 
Cabinet has decided to carry the matter through with the 
utmost resolution and regardless of cost, All the foreign 
Ministers met in the Yeurio Itwan on Monday aflernoon, 
Mr. Inouye, Minister of Forcign Affairs, was present at 
the gathering.” 

The cause of the outrage is aseribed by the Chaya 
Shimbun tothe recent conelusion of treaties by the Soul 
Government with America and Great Britain ; while the 
heavy punishments inflicted upon some of the anti-foreign 
party have created great indignation among its members, 
who at last have appealed to force. 

Knowing nothing about the trouble, Kin Giokkin, a 
Korean gentleman, who has resided in ‘Vokiyo for some 
time, left Kobe for his home on the morning of the dist. 
The Forcign Department has sent a telegram to mect him 
nt Aknmagaseki, announcing the disturbanee and advising 
him to postpone hiv return to the peninsula, another 
Korean gentleman, Jo Kohan, now in ‘Tokiyo, left for Kobe 
by the Geukat Maru on the sUth, in order to consult with 
Giokkin Kin. 


Jinsen, cutting vay thresh the 


local garrisous’sc it 


August 3rd. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun has the following artiele :— 
The emergency in Sonl and Jinsen being such as we 
have reported, woe cannot refrain: from comment upon it. 
To have assailed ony Leeation and to have killed and 
wounded our officials and) people, renders the outrage one 
Which teaches the honour of our national flag, and there- 
fore it becomes onr duty to call the Koreans to task for 
their offence. But to be heedlessly panic-stricken on 
Recount of the reeeipt of a single tetecram about the event, 
1S not the part of publicist. The fut Shimpa of the oist 
Viti IVES Its opinion as tothe proper way ol arranging the 
Wadler — Qar Govermment bad beucr erder the navy 
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and army authorities to prepare men-of-war and land forces 
flor nn expedition, At the same time, it should appoint a 
special envoy, vested with tho full power to arrange peace 
or declare war; and when Mr, Hanabusn, Minister to 
Korea, has returned to ‘Tokiyo, such special envoy should 
accompany lim to Soul, in advance of the fleet and troops 
prepared,” ete., ete, Wo admit that such proceeding would 
be resolute and peremptory ; but we eanuot help saying 
that, as far as the event in question is concerned, our con- 
temporary, contrary to his usual thoughtfullness, displays 
alarm, Under the extraordinary circumstauces of the case 
we must not recklessly determine upon peace or war. We 
should exhaustively consider the question, even to the 
point of deciding how future trouble can be avoided 
when the wat is over. The power of the Koreans is 


j well known to us, and so, however numerously we might 
Leeation, and lis doxceUeney and others were compelled | 


be opposed by the turbulent, it would be a very easy 
task for us to defent the peninsular forces and to take posses. 
sion of the Ming's cnstle, if we entered the Gulf of Kwo 
Kwa with several men-of-war and proceeded to bombard 
the coast places one after another, while — simul- 
tancously two regiments of infantry and two battalions of 
artillery advanced upon Soul, Yet even such a measure 
might not be an complete solution of the difficulty. 
Supposing (hat we gain the victory in the contest and 
wake the King prisoner, what terms shall we demand 
as the price of peace? Subsequent to our conquest, 
what will be the universal popular fecling in Korea to- 
watds us? How will the conditions of the intercourse 
beftween the two countries bo changed ? Will China re- 
main nentral during the strnggle 2? If she should render 
assistance to Korea, trouble must arise auew between Japan 
and her, Shall we then go to war with the Middle King- 
dom, also? What advantize will Russia take of the oppor- 
tunity offered her in the strife? What measures shall we 
adopt with regard to that power? Until we have carefully 
considered all these questions, we can neither devise any 
perfect plan nor foresce the end of the hostility. Should 
we fondly confine our thoughts to the present emergency 
only, regardless of future consequences, and equip an 
the belicf that when brought face to 
face with a number of our men-of-war and some thousands 
of our powerful troops, the Koreans will promptly lay down 
their arms and surrender, and that thus we shall be 
able to gain our object by humiliating them, without even 
fleshing our swords, then our cause is as hopeless as 
that of “those who expect to conquer fortune by the 
boasting of their seldiery.’ We do not know what is 
(he actual state of things in) Korea, but at any rate, there 
ure MANY precedents to prove that mere remonstranee to n 
stubborn nation may lead to a breach of the peaco 
even when friendship ix all that 1s sought for by the party 
nverieved. Accordingly, we are well convinced — that 
should we open negotiations with the boreans, keeping 
in mind from the commencement that the end must be a 
declaration of war, no amicable conclusion can be arrived 
at. This would not redound to the benefit of our country 
as regards its diplomatic position in the Fav Kast. 

When we reflect on the policy adopted by Eugland aud 
Franco towards our country at the period of the opening of 
our ports, we see that, although they always threatened us 
and brought pressure to bear by armed demonstration, yet, 
in faet, they did not for slight cause resort to force. 
Sven in sueh emergencies as the nivhiteathick of the 13-27% 
upon their legattons and the assassination of some of their 
people, they desired to maintain peace, and opened negolin- 
tions with the Tokugawa Government, and employed their 
forees only after they could not obtain peaceful satisfaction 
from the Baku-Fu. The battles of Kagoshima and 
Shisonoseki prove to us that this is a fact, Such being 
the demeanour towards us of those European nations whose 
main object is to promote their interest even by means of 
menace and pressure, how much the less reason have we 
to resort heedlessly to a warlike arbitrameut 2? Our object 
in desiring intercourse with Movea differs largely from that 
of Occidental nations in their dealing with the Orient, 
Really, our aim should not be 2elf-interest, but mutual 
advantaze, Oar method with the peninsular Kingdom 
should not be a Chireatening one, but caleulated to exert 


j permanent influence upon the country and induce it to 


repose confidence in us. Wherefore, to decide pre- 
cipilately upou « hostile plan of action on accouut of 
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wid four others will be scon sent ont; but we 
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nt tho moment when it is indispensable, would ooly jare infomiacd Chat, so long as the present state of affrirs 


indicate want of prudence and care on our part. We 
are, as yet, unaware of the full particulars of the Gutrage 
in question ; but itis quite obvions that it was committed 
by the anti-foreign party, and was, inno respect, perpetrated 
by the will of the King, In point of fact, the rioters are 
report to have assaulted the palaces of the Monareh and the 
residences of Bin Taiko and Bin Kenko, and so it is not 
altogether unlikely that the attempt was organized, so 
that, simultaneously with the assault upon us, the massnaere 
of those progressionists who are influential in tho Soal 
Cabinet might be effected ; and that thus the King miht 
be induced to expel all foreigners from the peninsula, 
with the alternative of being himself discrowned. Should 
the guards of the palace fortunately have been successful 
in checkiug and defeating the insurgents, and should quiet 
linve been restored by the arrest of the latter, there will 
bea very convenient opportunity for us to push forward 
our negotiations. But if, unfortunately, the anti-foreign 
rioters should have been victorious aud should now insist 
upon the expulsion of aliens throughout the kingdom, the 
King being in the power of the rebels, and all his pro- 
gressionist functionaries deposed ; or again, if the Monarch 
has been compelled to seck a refuge ontside the capital, 
and the rioters have gone so fur as to create a revolution 
aud overthrow the regal authority :—in that case, Japan 
must take high measures, and not confine herself to 
a simple remonstrance. But at any rate, the most urgent 
necessity for us, at the present moment, is to protect our 
nationals at Gensan, Fusan, and Jinsen, and to obtain 
accurate knowledge as to the general condition of the 
peninsnia, and the actual state of things at Soul And 
after we are thus perfectly informed, then wo must either 
commence brisk nevotiation with the Korean Government, or 
render it the assistance necessary to surmount its internal 
difficulties. Previous to deciding upon peace or wae it is 
important and necessary to consider the subject exhaus- 
tively in all its bearings. 


influence and induce her to repose confidence upon us. 
Hence, although, so far as the outrage in question is con- 
cerned, we must not neglect rivorously to set forth our 
complaint, yet we cannot admit that we should undertake 
anything ina flurry and before we have procured accurate 
knowledge as to the real state of things in tho peninsula, 


* 


* * 


The same paper has some notes upon the subject — 
The departure of the Kongo, Nisshin, and Amaki, which 
was to take place at 12 p.m. on the 31st ullimo, was post- 
poned until 6 am, of the 1st instant, owing to the sudden 
vceurrence of a ease of cholera among the crew of the 


Amaki. ‘The patient was soon tuken to the cholera hos- 
pital at Tdzumi-cho; and the vessel underwent a 
thorough disinfection. ‘his necessituted a deluy in 


the departure of the squadron, At 4 p.m. on the 31st 
ult., Viec-Admiral Nirei, Hend of the Eastern Adiralty 
office at Yokohama, was appointed to the chief command. 
Accordingly he promptly hoisted his flag on beard the 
Kongo. ‘The ships. are to coal at Nagasaki. — His 
Excellency Inonye, Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
Messrs. Saito Shinichiro, Secretary, and Akabane Shiro 
aud Nakada Keigi, Attachés, of his Department, came to 
Yokohama yesterday (2ud) left for Shimonoseki in the 
Genkat Muru. Mv. Akabane will, it is snid, he despatched 
to Korea from that port in a man-of-war. Lieutenant 
Sone, H.LJ.M.N., who was lately appointed an attaché of 
the Foreign Office, also proceeded to Shimonoscki. ‘Phere 
, he will join the party of Mr. Miyamoto. Lientenaent Sone 
; was long a_resideut in Korea attached to the Japanese 
4 Legation, He is thoroughly conversant with the eenera! 
jstate of affairs in the peninsula and speaks the Korean 
ftongno very well. Therefore, in addition to his ofleial 
function he will act as interpreter. Mr, Takahashi, 
a member of the Okura Company, also left for Koren 


in the Genkar, with a view to arrange the business of 


his firm in the different perts there, 
yesterday many thous: stand of rifles, with amin. 
tion, were sent to the peninsnla. Phese fire-arms will 
be supplied to the police detailed to cuard the Japanesc 
settlemonts in Korea.—A rumour has it that the man-of- 


The day helore 


»y Google 


And we repeat the main aim of 
our diplomacy towards Korea is to convinee her of our 
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coutinnes, no vesscl-olewir except tie three already des- 
paiched with be seut.—Jo partcukar preparations are as 
vel being made in the War Department ; bat troops will, 
it necessary, be seut for defensive pitrposes; yet this de- 
pends upon the reports which will be furnished by the 
military offieers who left on tho Ist instant—A_ tele. 
cram reachet the Foreign Office the day before yester- 
day from Mr. Oku, Acting Consul at) Gensan-shin, 
stating s— Ou the 23rd instant (July) the Korean soldiers 
niutinied and set our Legation on fire. Three or four men 
on our side and many on theirs were killed, The Minister 
Was then absent. he being at Jinsen on official business 
(The Nicht Nichi vemarks that perhaps the Ixorean 
offivials had so told the Acting Consul, instend of telling 
him the trath, namely, that the Minister had been com. 
pelled to retire to Jinsen), Next day the rioters attncked 
the King’s Palace and killed one of the three Ministers of 
State and the keeper of the Covernment rice godowns. 
The cause of the outrage is aserihbed: to the indignation of 
the soldiery at being kept short of rice by the authorities 
who are so hospitable to ourselves. ‘The above is what I 
have heard from the Bensatsu-Aivan (Korean chief-com- 
mixsoner of forcign affairs at Gensan). ‘The Ziwali Kan 
now in the harbour will leave here to-morrow morning 
(date not mentioned). She will take supplies of provisions 
at Bakan and will make the best of her way to Jinsen, 
Please send hither another man-of-war for the protection 
of the settlers.” From this telegram it seems that Gensan- 
shin is safe.” 

The “Fiji Shunps asserts :— 
(Ist instant) that General NKnroda, 
had applied to the Government to be appointed Spe- 
cial Hnvoy to Korea, We hear now that on the 5(st 
witimo the Cabinet determined that the origin of the 


“We stated yesterday 
Cabinet-Adviscr, 


riots being stil unknown, the relation between Japan 
and WNorea cannot as yet be deemed suspended ; 
that the management of this occurrence still belongs 


to the ordinary conrse of diplomacy ; that therefore Mr, 
Hanabusa, Minister, with some men-of-war as an escort, 
should go buck to Soul and there open negotiation with the 
Korean authorities ; that in case of his eiYorts being fruitless, 
and war being inevitable, then all the affairs connected 
with the tronble will be vested in the army and navy ; and 
that until then the Foreign Department will eentinue to 
have charge of neyotiations, in conformity with the law. 
Such beiog the view of the Cabinet, nothing was said on 
that day (31st ult.) about the appointment of a Special En- 
Voy. 

With reference to the departare of Mr, Inouye, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hach: Shimbun says that a special 
office for tha management of affsirs conneeted with the 
Korean trouble, will shortly be opened at either Shimono- 
seki or Nagasaki, and that His Excellency will superintend 
it. If this be truethe proposed burean wlii be only tem- 
porary. ‘The AZarnichi for its part mentions that His Ex- 
cellency has been appointed Special Envoy, and will proceed 
to Jinsens with thirty policemen, in the Jiwaki Kan soon 
after her, return to Nagasaki from Korcan waters. 





August 4th. 

Lhe Nichi Nichi Shimbun of yesterday says :—His 
lexeellency Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, left for 
Shimonoseki in the Geakat Afaru at} pam. on the 2nd 
instant. At Shimonoseki he will mect Mr. Hauabusa who 
will take his iustruetions, After the departure of the latter 
eventleman for Korea, Mr. Inouye will remain at Shimono- 
seki for a while, and return to Tokiyo, probably about 
the middle of this month,  Lientenaut-General Takashima, 
Chief Inspector of the Western Military Division, with 
Colonel Horiye, Lieutenaut-Colonel Shishima, Lieutenants 
Fujii, Murukawa, Ayase, aud several other military officers 
also left for Shimionoscki by the same steamer, We hear 
that the General and his party will be jotned at Shimono- 
scki by the party of Tientenant-Colonel Sugiyama, which 
quitted here on the Tst instant, and iat they all will pro- 
eoed towards Soul in certain men-of-war, taking with them 
two helf battalions of rootinents from the braneh barracks 
at ivekura, to serve as an escort. ‘Takashima and Horive 
have been supplied with funds to the oxteut of 25,000 
dollars and a certain amount of silver yen.—On the morn- 
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ing of the 1st instant the War Departwont sent to Yoko- 
hama a quantity of fire-arms, ammunition and warazi (straw- 
sandals), etc., and on the ensuing day a number of Murata 
rifles and ammnuition, all to be sent to Korea,—A Korean 
gentleman Mr. Kin Kogen, recently resident in Tokiyo, left 
for Kobe on the 2nd inst.—It is reported that somo Japa- 
nese were allowed a passage on board that British man-of- 
war which sailed from Nagasaki for Koren immediately on 
the receipt of the news brought by the Flying Fish.—News 
of the emergency has already been telegraphed to all the 
Japanese Legations abroad, and to Prince Arisugnwa and 
Mr. Ito who are now in Europe.—Some days ayo the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department summoned several 
of the principal rice merchants of Tokiyo and warned them 
to do their utmost to avoid producing any effect upon 
the price of rice because of the Korean trouble.—In reply 
to a question, the director of the Nagasaki branch of the 
Bureau for the Stornge of Grain, reported to the Govern- 
ment that it has plenty of grain on hand.—A rumour has 
it that a detachment of the Gendarmarie will be despatched 
for the protection of the Cousulates at Fusan and Gensan ; 
but that no portion of the force las as yet been detailed to 
that effect. Probably the report is false.—Dr. Sugawa, 
H.LJ.M.N., who returned from Koren with Mr. 
Hanabusn, has telegraphed to one of his friends in 
Tokiyo:—“ The sword of Sagawna has been aplit into 
pieces. He who wore it was slightly wounded, but is 
safe.” 

The Fiji Shimpo says:—Mr. Miyamoto, one of the 
Chief Secretaries of the Foreign Department, who left here 
on the Ist inst., took with him the sum of 70,000 silver 
yen. He will remain at Shimonoseki as paymaster and 
will not go to Korea. Weare informed that the Govern- 
ment has announced to the army and navy that at what 
particular moment forces may he despatched cannot be pre- 
dicted, and that therefore all necessary preparations 
should be made before hand.—Contingent on the result of 
the negotiations to be opened by Mr. Uanabusn, after his 
return to Soul, two regiments of the line are to be in 
readiness for immediate despateh ; and the Government 
lins ordered the Okura company to provide the necessary 
stores. 


The Hochi Shimbun says:—The main objects of the 
squadron lately despatched for Koren are three, namely :— 
(1) To search for those Japanese whose fate is unknown ; 
(2) to protect the settlers at Jiusen, Fusan, and Gensan ; 
and (3) to obtain from the Koreau Government full particu- 
lars of the occurrence, The question of peace or war 
shall bo decided only after an answer has been obtained 
from the Soul authorities, and tie ships alrendy despatch- 
ed will abstain from any decisive action. Iu case of 
n declaration of war being inevitable, General Kuroda 
will ba sent as Special Muvoy.—In regard to this 
omorgeney, all tha journala compete with each other 
in endeavour to procure accurate information. But it is 
not altogether unlikely that domestic excitement might he 
created in consequence of the publication of false rumours. 
And in point of fact, some cffects of the outrage have 
already manifested themselves npon the exchange rate of 
silver and the prices of rice and other things. Therefore 
the Government has directed the General Police Bureau 
of the Home Department to be made much moie rigor- 
ous than before in the censorship of the newspapers. Any 
false reports calculated to influence the popular mind pre- 
judicially must be at onee denied by the pnblisher.— 
By the Genkai Maru of tho 2ud instant 400 boxes of sam- 
munition, 170 cases of rifles (each contnining 13 stand), 35 
ensks of umeboshi (dvied and pickled plums), 60 prirs of 
waraji, and 300 bags of rice, were shipped. 

The Toyo Shimpo says:—At present the Japanese 
men-of-war at Shinagawa are the Kasuga, Afoshiun, 
Raiden, Tone No. 1, Washo, Teibo No. 2, Riujo, Finger, 
Seiki, Fuso, and Hthei; nt Yokosuka the Adzuma; at 
Uraga, the Ishikawa and Fujiyama ; at Saga, the Chobin; 
at Hiogo, the Zone No. 2, and Kwaifu; in Tokiyo, the 
Settsu nnd Soriu. There are vo war-vessels at Nagasaki 
or Yokohama, The authorities have ordered the Kasuga 
aud “Fingei to make speedy preparation to proceed to Naga- 
saki, so that they can sct out at once on instruction from 
the Eastern Admiralty office. In connection with the 
tiouble Admiral Kawamura conferred with Messrs. Willan, 
James, Hawes, and other foreign employés of the Naval 
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Department on the 2ud inst., and subsequently sent a 
despatch to Lieutenant Soné who left for Koroa the same 
day. | . 

The Rikken Seito Shimbun says:—The recent outrage 
scems to have been contemplated for days previous to its 
occurrence, According to correspoudenee, dated Oth 
ultimo, from Jinsen, Koren, some time since a large 
anonymous placard was diveovered pasted on a water-cate 
of the moat of the Soul Castle, stating :— We, patriots, 
are about to bury down the offices of the Eastern bar- 
barous Japancse within a few days. ‘Pherefore we warn 
all those people who live in their neighbourhood to take 
precaution agninst fire, If you (Korcaus) wish to escape 
from this misfortune, you should pay us forty Kwamnon 
of Korean ensh,” ete, ete. This notice cansed great 
alarm among the inhabitants, who therenpon raised a sum 
of two Kwammon and huny it on a post of the saine 
water-gate, The offering was uot tuken away for several 
days, and so the people came to the conelusion that because 
the sum was small the “ patriots” did uot accept it. But 
as they could by no means raixe so big a sum as forty 
Kwammon, they took back the cash offered, making their 


mind up that their honses would be reduced to ashes, / 


Meanwhile, « similar placard was found on the bugk guteof, 
the Japanese Legation, Our officials took no notice of it 5 
While general anxiety was excited among the natives. 
Indeed, n hundred vague rumours were floating ut the date 
of the correspondence. —In consequonce of recent events, the 
market price of rice at Dojima, Osaka, suddenly rose 34 or 
35 sen per koku on the 31st instant. 


August 5th. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of. yesterday says :—We do 
not know what may be the purport of the instructions to be 
wiven by the Minister of Forcign Affairs to Mr. Hnanabusa,. 
But some assert that he (Mr. Hanabusa) will be told that, 
after his arrival at Soul, he must, if possible, open nego- 
tintions with the Korean Government ; but that in case the 
rioters should still be in occupation of the King’s Cusile aud 
he should find no means of communicating his mission to the 
authorities, he shall promptly return to Japan. Krom this 
it appears that our Government desires to conclude matters 
only after definite information has been obtained from, Mr. 
Hauabusa. On the 2nd instant Mr. [anabusa, now nt 
Shimonoseki, communicated by (elegraph to Mr. Yoshida, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs (1) the names of the 
Japnuese subjects who had returned to Nagasaki in safety 5 
(2) those who were killed in the riots; (3) those whose 
fnte was yet unknown ; and (4) those whose whereabouts is 
unknown, 

Under the first heading are the names of twonty-six pre- 
sons, including Mr. Koudo, Consul ; Lieutenants Midzuno 
and Matsuoka; Dr. Sagawa of the Navy ; several attachés 
of the Legation at Soul; some military cadets; a few 
policemen ; and some others, Under the second heading are 
two policemen, and two servants ; and under the third three 
policemen and two servants, Under the fourth come the 
unmes of Lieutenant Horimoto, and three military cadets.— 
The day before yesterday several telegraphic operators 
were despatched to Shimonoseki in the steamer AZer7i ALary 
of the Public Works Department. The same day the 
War Department informed all the local garrisons that 
the actual number of men of the second reserve should 
be inquired into and reported. ‘The present hot weathor 
being unendurable under tents, the War Office contemplates 
sending to Jinsen, Korea, the material for the erection of tem- 
porary barracks, together with provisions and other things 
for the use of two battalions. Tho conveyance of this 
material has already been ordered from the Okura Company, 
It is said that on the 2nd instant tho Cust ms Bureau of theo 
Finance Department tclegraphed to the Superintendent 
of the Yokuhama Custom House suggesting that in 
present circumstanees special care should be taken to 
prevent any smugyling of arms. Similar faynuectiong 
should, we think, have been sent to Kobe, Nagn- 
paki, und the other open ports. On the day follow ing 
that on which the news of the disaster was received in 
Tokiyo, 7.¢, the 80th ultimo, a certiin foreign Ministog 
paid a visit to one of one digniGuies aud stated that his wry 
vation had sometimes been similarly trented ; that withoue 
prompt measures failure was probable ; and he asked what 
Japan meant to do in this cuse. To this question the 
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Japancee officin! answered that no particular scheme had 
been decided on ; and that only some men-of-war would be 
sent to Korea. “ How many ships will you send and when 
will you send them ?” asked the visitor. “ ‘Three, the Kanga, 
Misshin, and Amaki, and at 10 o'clock to-morrow night,” 
was the veply. The foreign representative was much 
astonished at such promptitude, and said that even those 
Occidental nations which boast the perfeetness of their 
naval organization, could not have arranged things more 
expeditiously. “ ‘I'welve or thirteen years ago, our country 
(said the Japanese official with a smile) could not have 
effected thissospeedily. Really, without the generous help 
of your own and other countries, by which we bave been 
enabled to make much progress in military affairs, it would 
have taken us at least one month to have despatched these 
ships.” 

The Fiji Shimbun says :—Perhaps owing to the Korean 
affair, the Minister to China will be changed shortly. Mr. 
Soyeshima Tanetomi, first class Imperial Adviser, and 
formerly Minister to that Empire, is spoken of as likely to 
resume this post. The status of those rioters who assniled 
our Legntion at Soul on the 23rd ultimo is ns yet 
unknown ; but according to what certain Koreans 
told us the regular force in the Korean enpital consists of 

of 7,700 men. But since theo Japanese 


a ps 
“Lieutenant Hironoto went thither in the year before 


last, 500 of them have been selected by the Korean Govern- 
ment, who entrusted them to him to be trained after the 
present Japanese model, regardless of expense. This has 
caused a grent dissatisfaction among the other troops, who 
were always grumbling against the Government on the 
ground that they and those drilled by Horimoto are equally 
guardians of the peninsular Kingdom} and should be 
on equal terms and should receive equal favor. Through 
this fact and the telegram received from Mr. Oku, Actiny- 
Consul at Gensan, to the effect that, enraged by the insuffi- 
ciency of their supplies the riotous soldiers attncked the 
Government rice godowns and killed the chief keeper, we 
are convinced that under the plea of the cold-hearted treat- 
mont of their authoritics the troops at Soul mutinied 
on the 23rd ultimo, and simultaueously with assanit npon 
the Government, they attucked the Japanese Legation. 
Were this the case, the 500 soldiers trained by Lieutenant 
Horimoto should have opposed the mutiny. Although they 
were far inferior to the old troops in number, yet the latter, 
who are armed with bows, arrows, and some obsolete rifles, 
could not bes mateh for them. A special office for the 
Korean affiir has been opened in the Foreign Department 
with a subsidy of 20,000 yen. A Nagnsnki correspondent 
telegraphed in the night of the 3rd instant :—“ Up to the 
28th ult. Pusan was safe.” The Government has applied 
to the Emperor for permission to employ the Imperial 
yacht Finget Kan as a despatch-hoat between Nagasaki 
and Koren. The application was immedintely granted, and 
the vessel will be sent thither to-day (the 5th).—The dis- 
tance from Jingen to Soul is upwards of 7 (Japanese) ri ; 
that from Gensan to the enpital less than 100, and from 
Fusan upwards of 170.0) But the land measure in Korea 
being very irregular, the above figures cannot be relied 
upon. About thirty shizoku of different lecalities, now in 
Tokiyo, are doing their utmost to raise volunteers in case 
of war being declared. An American corveite and three 
other foreign mon-of-war at Kobe left there for the penin- 
suln on the Ist instant in order to inquire into the actual 
state of things there. 

The Hochi Shimbun states :—Many of those distinguished 
nilitury officers who have hitherto been wearied with 
ennui, memorialize the Government one after another to 
the effeet that heretofore Japan has been patiently suffering 
from the disdain of Koren; bat that in this time we 
must no longer pardon her, and so on the some days 
before the ontrage, ‘Tai-in Kun, leader of the anti-foreign 
party aud father by blood of the Korean King, cireulated 
throughout the Kingdom a manifesto of exceedingly violent 
nature, entitled 
receipt of this circular, many anti-progressionists assembled 
al once and attacked the Japanese Legation. Indeed, the 
ravage was even beyond the expectation of ‘Tai-in Kun him- 
self, and therefore some of his party made strong effor(s to 
quiet their heated adherents. But, according to another report, 
in order to tempt the Japanese to neglect any precaution 
against the attempt, Tai-in Kun invited our officials of the 
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Legation to his residence a few days previous to the event 
and entertained them very cordially. Le made all prepara- 
| tions for driving some British ships then in Korean 
lwaters away, so us to be able to massaere the Japanese 
latter. Which of these reports is right is yet unknown. It 
is telegraphed that.on the 3rd instant 1,000 stands of Snider 
rifles, with 300,000 cartridges were forwarded to Shimono- 
seki from the Osaka Arsenal, 

The Chaya Shiméun las it as a rumour that on Monday 
last all the foreign Ministers held a meeting and forwarded 
to the ‘Tokiyo Cabinet a document coutaining their viows 
about the Korean affair, in the name of Sir Harry Parkes 
and their respective representatives. 


NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 
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A severe gale raged along the China coast between the 
13th and V7th instant, visiting Mongkong on tho latter 





There has been some loss of life. 


Tho Daily Press of Hongkong learns that the P. and 
O. steamer Malacca, which for so many years ran he- 
tween that port and Yokohama, las been gold to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. 





Inu connection with the new Japanese Embassy to Russia, 
the members of which passed through Hongkong by French 
mail steamer, the Movoe Vremya announces that the Japa- 
nese Mission which will shortly visit Si. Petersburg and the 
other European capitals will be charged to enter into nego- 
tintions with the Russian Goverument in regard to the 
opening of the Black Bea ports to Japanese trade, and the 
establishment of tea plantations in the Caucasus.—Press. 


Tho B. Aymar, which we (Shanghai Courter) announced 
as having heen stranded, has been floated, and towed into 
Tomioka Bay (Amakusa) on the oth inst, where she sank 
again in shallow water. 


Of late an epidemic prevails among horses in Nagaoka 
aud three other villages in the province of Bitchia. Several 
head have already perished.—It is mentioned that the 
affairs of the Kobe-Kiyoto railway are so prosperous that 
the Government contemplates lowering the freight. Six 
hundred tons is the daily averave of the goods traffie. 


Lhe Rikken Seito Shimbun is responsible for the state- 
ment that, owing to the establishment of the Kzryodo Unyu 
Kwatsha, many of those who are interested in the shipping 
business and were shareholdera in the Mitsu-bishi Com- 
pany, propose retiring from that concern in order to join 
the new institution, and that the Mitsu-bishi has it now 
under consideration to revise its bye-laws iu order to 
prevent such withdrawal. 


Tt is stated that, through fear of cholera infection, the 
Foreign Departinent abstains as far as possible, for a while, 
from sending anything bought in the capital to the 
Japanese Legations abroad, and that such articles as must 
imperatively be forwarded, are previously submitted to 
thorough disinfection. 





A native paper states that the Bureau of Manufacture, 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Department, has 
| determined to distribute monthly to Fu and Ken a report 
| containing all kinds of nseful information anent business in 
j minuufactories and workshops, etc., throughout the country, 
las well as descriptions of new inventions and discoveries in 
! foreign lands. 
| 
| According to an official return, the mines and quarries of 





different kind exploited hy private people in Hiyogo Ken, 
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nre :—108 silver, copper and lead; 17 iron; 5 coal; 8 
kaolin ; and 6 marble, extending, in all, over upwards of 
206,418 tsubo. 








The steamship Taiyu Maru, formerly belonging to the 
Kaitakushi, has hitherto been plying in Okinawa waters, 
but will soon, according to the Choya Shimbun, havo her 


_head-quarters at Jinsen, Korea. 





On Monday Japan paid off the last instalinent of her first 
foreign loan. Whatever her fiuancial embarrassments may 
be, the undeviating regularity she has always displayed in 
meeting her engagements presents a pleasant contrast to 
the very opposite conduct of Egypt and Turkey. 





The typhoon season appears to have set in enrly this 
year, and Amoy, according to the Gazette of that port, 
has been the first to experience a ‘‘ blow” on the China 
Const, which took place on Saturday, the 15th inst. The 
weather had been unsettled during the week, a strong gale 
from the South East being experienced during Friday 
night. The barometer fell steadily on Saturday, and at 
sundown it was evident that a storm wns approaching the 
port. The steamer Namoa, bound for Swatow, took shel- 
ter in the outer harbour, and the steamer Hazloong, which 
had left at daylight for Tamsui, was signalled st 6 p.m. 
making for the port. ‘These vessels, which belong to 
Douglas Lapraik and Co., of Hongkong, are commanded by 
men who have beon through many typhoons, and the fact 
of their sceking shelter indicated a forecast of weather 
which is rarely at fault. They had not long to wait fora 
justification of the course they had tnken ; for at 8 p.m. the 
wind freshened from the N.E. and at 9 p.m. veered to 
the Enst, when the squalls assumed typhoon force, heavy 
rain falling at the samo time. For about an hour the storm 
raged with great fury, much damage being done to houses 
on Kulangseu. The premises of the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company and Marine House were partially unroofed, 
The scone in the harbour wns one of stirring excitement, 
native boats being given helplessly beforo the wind. 
The German barque Hammonia and the Dutch barque 
Velox collided with the steamer Castello, but we do not 
hear of much damage to either of the three vessels. A 
sad aad fatal aceident, however, occurred during the 
collision. It appears that, when the Hammonia collided 


with the Caste//o, an attempt was made by one of the crew. 


on board the barque to get on to the deck of the steamer, 
with a little girl, the daughter of Captain Weller, in his 
arms. In doing so the man fell, and was stunned, the 
child being precipitated into the water and drowned, ‘The 
body has not been recovered. At noon on Sunday the 
Namoa, which had left at daylight, returned to the port 
with the Norwegian brig Kristina Nilssen in tow. The 
brig was found near Chapel Island dismasted. Telegraphic 
communication with Hongkong became interrupted during 
the height of the storm. The steamer Fokien, from Tamsui, 
and steamer Foochow, from Swatow, experienced no bad 
weather, so that the typhoon would appear to have travelled 
across from Formosa, and have been limited to « small 
compass. The readings of the barometer are us follows :— 
July 15th, 3 p.m., 29.70; 6 p.m., 29.66; 9 p.m., 29.03 ; 
midnight, 29.70. 


Although Hongkong has been free from a typhoon pro- 
per since the cnlamity of 1874, stroug gales occasionally 
are felt there during the summer months, and we have to 
note the first of the season which occurred on the 17th 


ultimo. The Colony is now in telegraphic communication 


with Manila and the large boat population are warned in ! 
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sufficient time to secure their craft against damage by 
taking shelter, whilst steamers bound up the coast or to 
Manila are frequently warned from running straight into 
a typhoon travelling frem the Philippines towards the 
China Coast by a telegram sent by the Spanish Govern- 
ment Observatory. The China Mail of the 18th ultimo 
describes the the night before :—In 
the afternoon the barometer rapidly fell, the wind began 
to blow fresh from the north, nnd general preparations 
were made fora “blow.” The /chang moved away from 
the wharf to one of the bays to the eastward, steam-laun- 
ches and boats of all kinds songht shelter, the ferry-lnunches 
stopped running, and the Praya side of the larbour was 
cleared of small craft. Towards evening the wind veered 
round to the eastward, and then to the E.S.E., while 
the gusts became violent, and the rain fell in’ torrents. 
AL 8 p.m. the barometer was 29.40, and still falling, showed 
the lowest reading at 8.45 which was 29.36. We (China 
Mail) hear with regret that one boatman lost his life near 
Peddar’s wharf, when efforts were being made to save 
him ; he lost his hold of the rope, and went down, it was 
supposed that he must have been struck by something and 
stunned. Fortunately a considerable number of lives have 
been saved. So far as can be learned the dumage done by 
onle has been of a trifling description. Although a number 
of junks were capsized in the harbour, the occupants, with 
exception of five of the erew of a junk which was over- 
turned at Yau-nfa Ti, have escaped. At West Poiut two 
men were saved by some officers who were residing at the 
Snilors?’ Home. A boat belonging to the Avance 
was upset near Peddar’s Wharf during one of the heaviest 
gusts shortly before eight o'clock, and two seamen, 
the only occupants, were thrown into the water. The 
constable on duty at the wharf and several others 
succeeded in resening the men by throwing lines to 
them and drawing them on shore. A lighter belonging to 
Messrs Butterfied & Swire has been sunk, and n quantity 
of matting damaged. One of the boats of the gunboat 
Lily which had been on the look-out to render assistance if 
necessary, was swamped, but the crew fortunately were 
suved. Some anxiety was felt regarding tho safety of 
the Doctor and Paymaster of tho Victor Emmanuel on 
board that vessel and also at the Naval Yard, these gen- 
tlemen having left the latter place in a small boat between 
six nnd seven o'clock yesterday evening ; as they were not 
heard of at either place next morning much concern was 
manifested at both places, but the matter was set at rest by 
information being received that they had taken refuge on 
one of the stenmers in harbour. ‘There were several other 
minor casualties. The members of the IIumane Society 
wore on the Praya in strong force, and though their services 
were fortunately not in great request, they did what there 
was todo. Weare glad to note that they were nided by 
several gentlemon, especially near Lo Peddar's Wharf. 





thus storm of 





The advance of the French in Annam has received o 
check from the Republican Government at home, aud from 
the grent friond of moderation, the heat of Summer, The 
correspondent in Haiphong of the Hongkong Daily Press 


states :— 

‘There is a great deal of sickness prevailiug among the troops 
and a rather stactling mortality. 1t is said tho sickness 18 fever, 
but as cholera is usually prevalent in Hanoi at this time of the 
year. [ think it not unlikely that that is the disease which 18 
working the havoc. ‘The sickness may, however, be due to the 
tremendous heat which we have lately expericneed here, and 
perhaps also to the excavations which have licen mide. The 
Black Flags, I hear, have evacuated Soutay and gone further 
up, to Laokai. The Surprise and Carabiue, T also hear, 
haye beon ordered further up the “Riviere Claire,” I 
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suppose to look after tho further doings of these gentry. 
It was intended to send the Fanfare to Namdinh, with a view 
to open that place to trade, but she has not started as yet. The 
Kersaint and Lutin, of the French Squadron on the China 
station, are expected here. ‘The export of rice will be com- 
menced on the Ist July, and will continue for three months. 
As yet there is not much rice coming in from the country. The 
measure scems to me rather premature and somewhat of a 
blunder. It would have been better to have waited a little, 
until things were more settled, and then throw the export open 
altogether. Restricting the term to three months is playing 
the old fiddle. 





Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that of late the people 
living in different villages near Shiuri in Okinawa Ken, 
have assiduously devoted themselves to reclaiming land ; 
and that therefore the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce contemplates sending thither a number of useful 
implements of husbandry.—In order to the encouragement 
of the manufacture of wall-papers of foreign type, the 
Government Printing Office have imported eight sets of 
the necessary machinery from Germany. 


The Hochi Shimbun asserts that the presents of money 
mado by private individuals to the Government towards 
the expenses required for the proposed construction of the 
Imperial Palace have already reached the amount of 
1,500,000 yen, — 


ee 


The Toyo Shimpo states that somo time ago the Korea 
Government abolished all the sumptuary restrictions hitherto 
enforced ; but that the people themselves abstain from 
changing their old fashions. Thus foreign style has only 
becu introduced into the army and navy. 


— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the first number 
of a new acquisition to Yokohama literature. The Belaireur 
for August has a very spirited eugraving on its cover of a 
Jancer mounted on a steed iu one of those flying conven- 
tional postures ‘tween carth and sky that modern photo- 
graphy is ruthlessly teaching artists, to their great regret, 
to be impossible. ‘The other pages are devoted to carica- 
ture, executed with some spirit, which will probably convey 
their meaning to the French community, for whose benefit 
and delight this French Puach is no doubt mainly intended. 
The number before us bears the imprint of “ Bigot,”—to 
be pronounced according to the French, and not the Eng- 
lish, syllabary, one may presume. ‘The name, we under- 
stand, is borne by a young French artist of merit, at present 
ona professional visit to these shorcs, to whom we wish 
full success in his profession, as well as in his modest side 
venture in Far Eastern comic journalism. 


There is one matter which might well bo considered by 
Jucal municipal authoritics with a view to some amendment. 
The Foreign Police Force is totally insufficient for the re- 
quirements of the settlement and ils floating population of 
seamen. It now consists of ove sergeant and one private. 
«As at least half of this army has to be on duty at one time, 
the reader can judge for himsclf of the strain imposed upon 
it. 
harbour has had reposiny on its bosom some three thousand 


Taking into consideration that, until lately, Yokohama 


sailors of all nationalities, and is tiable again any month to 
have quite as many, it must be admitted that the Foreign 
Police, who alone have any moral coutrol over the seaman, 
tre ludicrously inadequate in point of number to the dis- 
charge of th:cir duties, 
ludicrous if it were not so serious. Owing to the presence of 
an epidemic disease, the leave given to sailors of the various 
fleets during their recent stay has been much limited. But, 
if many men of different flags happened te be on shore 
togethor, it would not be without precedeut that a serious 


Or, rather, the matter would be 
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and ganguinary conflict might arise. On former occasions 
when such fights obtained, there were frequent complaints 
of the insufficient number of the Foreign Police. ~ Then the 
force was nt least four or five strong : now it numbers two, 
which means one effective man possibly available in 
extrome cases after making no allowance for other 
urgent duty, sickuoss, or ordinary or extraordinary 
holidays. ‘The difficulties that may occur under the 
existing state of things is the more apparent that, of the 
native police officers that patrol the settlement, vot one can 
be found to speak English with any approach to intelligibi- 
lity. 


Vhe Mainichi Shimbun, referring to recent events in 
Koren, says that soon, after the intelligence of the disturb- 
ance became known in Tokiyo,a® number of youug men 
hastened to the residence of His Excellency Iwakura, Third 
Minister of State, suying they had something to explain to 
him, and imploring to have an interview with him. Their 
request, however, was not entertained. 





The Tokiyo Fucho has proclaimed to all its district 
offices that many energetic sugar producers in different 
localities have, under special privileges given by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, started the 
Naikoku Sato Dai-kwaisha (Great National Sugar Com- 
pany) in the capital, and that all possible official facilities 
should be afforded to the enterprise, 





It is stated that Mr. Terashima, the newly appointed 
Minister to the United States, will wait for the completion 
of the work of treaty revision, in order that he may take 
with him a draft of the revised treaty. 


The Fiji Shimpo says that, in consequence of the Korean 
affairs, great excitement was caused on the Yokohama 
Bourse ou the 3lst ultimo and the exchange-rate rosc to 
594 per cent, z.¢. two sen higher than in the preceding day. 


With reference to the recent return of the well-known 
gentleman, Mr. Godai Tomoatsu, to Osaka from Tokiyo, 
thea Rikken Seito Shimbun states that the Kwansei Boycki 
Kwaisha, which he las started, not having proved so suc- 
cessful as was expected, he contemplates constructing a 
long pier at Kobe, from the premises of the Custom House, 
in order to facilitate the loading and discharge of vessels of 
any size that frequent the port. It is added that the pro- 
jector has already obtained the necessary Government 
sanction and is about to establish a company for the pur- 
pose. The ingenuity of the vernacular papers in finding 
employment for Mr. Godai is even greater than his ver- 
satility. 


It stated that, in March, 1884, the Risu-san 
Hakuran-Kwat (Uand-produce Exhibition) will be opened 
ut Uyeno, Tokiyo.—A nalive paper says that of late many 
counterfeit 20 and oO sen satsu have made their appearance 
in Osaka, and that a certain bank there has discovered about 
twenty yeu’s worth of these forged notes every day for some 
time past.—According to the Toyo Shimpo, the well known 
Koya temple, in Kishin province, has promulgated to all of 


is 


its branches, in number upwards of -8,500, throughout the 
country, that no priests of the Order should engage ia any 
political discussion ov attend political lectures, and that 
whosoever shall infringe this injunction will incur certain 
penalties, 


a 


Mr, Ishikawa Shichizai, one of the general managers of 
the Mitsu-bishi Company, who has contributed much to- 
wards tho prosperity of that Kwaisha, aud consequently to 
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the progress of the maritime affairs of Japan generally, 
has been attacked by cholera, which terminated fatally on 
the 30th ultimo. ‘The wife of Mr. Fujita Mokichi, Diree- 
tor to the Hochi Shimbuu, las also fallen a victim of the 
epidemic. 





The Bukka Shimpo says that the Kiyada Soko Kwaisha 
(United Warehousing Company) at Yokohama have, after 
due deliberation, determined to do business as silk-ware- 
housemen, and for that purpose have lensed the office of 
the former Ki-ito Ni-adzukarijo from the 31st ultimo. 





It is reported that of late a drought prevails in Soul 
aud its environs, in Korea, and that the cultivated lands 
have beon scorched up. Consequently, the price of rice 
rises day by day. 





In Osaka cholera continues to spread. On the 27th ult. 
there occurred 89 cases, of which 59 terminated fatally. 





Thursday being the anniversary of the birth of the 
Impress of Russia, the men-of-war in harbor dressed ship ; 
and the usual ealntes were fired. There were also naval 
boat races, in which the Russians carried off the palm. 


The Duke of Edinburgh aud the Africa were very Wril- 


liantly illuminated in the evening. 


Two of the oldest aud most esteemed English residents 
in Japan are now passing through Yokohama on their way 
to the continent of America. Our Nagasaki contemporary 
of the 29th ultimo writes iu regard to them in a tone which 
will find its echo wherever the hospitable brothers are 
known :—“ Mr. T. B. Glover, accompanied by his brother, 
Mr. A. J. Glover, left by the Nagoya Maru \nst night en 
route for Oregon. We understand that he will return to 
Nagacaki in about six month’s time, the trip being partly 
for relaxation from business, aud partly with a desire to 
investigate on the spot the resources of the Far West. 

Mr. Glover's name has so long been associated with Naga- 
saki, and he himself the centre and active agent of every 
movement for the social welfare of residents and Visitors, ns 
well as in others ways having done so much for the improve- 
ment of the port, that he will bo widely missed. We only 
wish to joiu with almost evory resident of Japan and Chinn 
in wishing bim on voyage und n safe return.” 





The Bukka Shimpo states that the Specie Bank (Shokin 
Ginko) at Yokohama, notwithstanding the special support 
and supervision of the Finance Department, and the care- 
fullness and assiduity of the ex-President Mr. Nakamura 
Michita in the management of its affairs, is of late much 
embarassed. Some ascribe the difficulty to the fact that 
since the inauguration of this institution the unsecured 
loans advanced by it have been enormous. 





The Japan Gazette last evening published the following 
telegram :— 

London, August Srd.—Turkey is sending troops to 
Egypt. British forces hold the Suez Canal. French 
armament suspended, 





It is officially announced that, during the absence of His 
Excellency Iuonye, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Yoshida Kiyonari, Vice-Minister, will act in his place. 

The Italian resideuts of Yokohama and Tokiyo presonted 
yosterday to Count Silvio Carcano, His Italian Majesty’s 


Consul, who is about to lerve Japan by the Coptic, a 


beautiful bronze salver with gold and silver intag/io, 


accompanied with an address expressing to him the feelings | 


of gratitude aud sympathy they have acquired for him 
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Count Careano has been 


during his residence in Japan. 
promoted to be Chargé d'affaires for his Sovereign at Santa 


Fé de Bogota. 





A native paper asserts that this year six or seven nobles 
have already succumbed to cholera in Tokiyo, including 
Messrs, Nakayama, Kukenokoshi, and the wife of Mr. 
Nishikiori. 





It is said that Captain Sawamura and other officers on 
bonrd the Imperial yacht Fingei Kan, who were tried by 
court-martial for the recent collision between that ship and 
the U.S. corvette d/ert, were all acquitted by a decision 
given on the 3rd instant. 





A telegram has been received stating that Prince Avisu- 
gawa and Mr. Asano arrived at Naples on the 2nd instant. 


Home time ago, when the ‘Yokiyo tramway scheme was 
atill in embryo, some of the most enthusiastic among its 
promoters suggested that stcam-power should be employed 
to draw the cars. This counsel, however, did not predomi- 
nate ; but since tho successful opening of the line from 
Shinbashi northward along the principal thoroughfare the 
“economy of steain ” is aynin’ mooted. Let the proprietors 
be under no illusion on this point. If their horses are 
carefully driven, well-fed, well-housed, and well-groomed, 
they will prove in the long run far cheaper than any mere 
mecehnnical contrivance, In Paris, where coal is as Icast 
ay chenp as, and forage much dearer than, in Japan, the 
qnestion of comparative cost has been conclusively settled 
between tho two methods of impulsion. ‘The Paris Tram- 
way Company wished to give steam a thorough trial, and 
as they have had five yenrs’ experience of it, and have 
tried every system they could find—the number was no 
less than 21—they have every reason to consider that 
their acquaintance with the merits and defects of steam: 
power is pretty exhaustive. The end has been that 
they lave totally abandoned steam and reverted to 
the old system of employing horses. ‘The result of the 
prolonged trials has been to show that steam is dearer 
than horse power. Tho cngine requires a driver and 
stoker, whose pay is greater than that of two of the old 
drivers or conchmen. ‘Cheu the fuel and maintenance of 
the engines in order were costly, while the original outlay 
in capital is about the same as that required to keep up the 
requisite stud of horses. Moreover, hardly a week—often 
not a day in the week—passed without some accident on 
the steam line, which proved very expensive to the com- 
pany, and led to complaints being addressed from variotts 
quarters to the authorities. Hence, the anthorities at last 
issued a prohibition ayninst the further employment of 
steam, and in this the company acquiesced with perfect 
rendiness. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SEVEN’ 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS. 
(In two Parts.) 


. PART I. 


Four years ago it was proposed to expel political economy 
from its place in the course of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, on the ground that it had failed to 
make good its scientific preteusions. In the speeches at the 
dinner given, in 1876, by the Cobden Club, to celebrate the 
centenary of the “ Wealth of Nations,” and in the eager discus: 
sion about political economy which followed in the English 
reviews, there was uumistukable despondency in the tone of 
the economists. Bagehot owns that political economy lies 
rather doad in the public mind, and confesses that it deals not 
with real men, but imaginary ones. Jevons sees signs of the 
disruption of the orthodex school, Buuumy Price, of Oxford, 
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declares its scientific method to be a mistake. To Cairnes one 
feature is prominent in all debate for the settlement of the 
Irish land question,—“a profound distrust of political econo- 
my.” Harriet Martineau won no small part of her fame by 
popularizing the truths of political economy in her celebrated 
tales; but later in life, in her Autobiography, she tells the 
world that lad so eagerly swallowed her sweetened doses of 
supply and demaud that what she had at first taken to 
be a science she had come to regard as no science 
ab all. A great school of Continental students of the wel- 
fare of man in society has long rejected the dominant ideas 
and methods of what in England and America is called ortho- 
dox political economy ; orthodox, probably, because no two of 
its expounders ayree. ‘The most philoseplic mind that Eng- 
Jand has produced in this generation, capable of a few 
greab generalizations, and capable of not making a little 
one, — Sir Henry Maine, — calls for a new political economy, 
which shall use the methods that have been so fruitful in 
the historical study of early human institutions. In 
these studies, price, reut, the market, property, compeli- 
tion, and freedom of coutracts are shown to have arisen in 
places and ways nover even dreamed of by the deductive 
economist. Comte strenuously denied that political economy 
was a science, and his followers thought it immoral to waste 
good lives in elaborating hypotheses assuming the supremacy of 
self-interest and competition, when the crying want of mankind 
is to destroy that supremacy. ‘The study mukes little headway 
in our colleges. Iasked a college boy what he and his class- 
mates thought of it. ‘‘ All the bright fellows,” he said, “ think 
it’s scrubby ; but all the dull ones believe it’s a great thing.” 
And Professor Dunbar, of the chair of political economy of 
Harvard, said, in 1867, that for one hundred years the United 
States had done nothing toward developing its theory. Our 
high thinkers, like Ruskin, Carlyle, and lMmerson, have refused 
from the first to acknowledge its authority. According to Rus- 
kin, nothing has ever been so disgraceful to human intellect. as 
the acceptance among us of the common doctrines of political 
economy as a science. He holds that the economic principles 
taught to our multitudes, so fur as accepted, lead straight to 
national destruction ; that they are like a science of gymnastics 
which assumes that the human being is all skeleten, and that 
they found an ossifiant theory of human progress on the nega- 
tion of a soul. Emerson says, nobly and simply, The best 
political economy is the caro and culture of men. Our great 
statemen do not look on this science, which is supposed to be 
specially theirs, with more favour than the moralists. Gladstone 
said, atthe Adam Smith dinner, that not much remained for 
political cconomy to do, except in regard to the currency ; and 
yet so much has this science done to prevent man from under- 
standing what men invented, that Gladstone has elsewhere 
declarod that of all studies the currency question is most pro- 
vocative of insanity. Bismarck told an American member of 
Congress, in 1879, speaking of the German monetary reform of 
1575, “ We listened to an eminent economist, and we now see 
that we have put only plain water into our soup boiler.” No 
one has more happily anticipated the drift of recent criticism 
than Daniel Webster, who wrote toa friend in a letter lately 
published,— . 

“Jor my part, though I like the investigation of particular 
questions, I give up what is called the science of political 
economy. ‘ere is no such science. ‘There are no rules 
on these subjects so fixed and invariable that their aggre- 
gate constitutes a science. Ihave recently run over twenty 
volumes from Adam Smith to Professor Dew, and if from the 
whole I were to pick out with one hand all mere truisms, and 
with the other all doubtful propositions, little would be left.” 

And yet this is the science the study of which Cobden de- 
clared to bo the highest exercise of the human mind, and which 
drew from Buckle, in the History of Civilization, which has 
already become an antique though not a classic, his often- 
quoted tribute to the Wealth of Nations. | 


Nevor more than now havo we needed sucha help as this 
political economy has pretended to be. The reaction against 
it comes at a time when the body of the people are growing 
uneasy at the peril of a position between workingmen 
who combine and capitalists who consolidate. Rings and 
bosses are rising to the top in the evolution of industry as 
in that of politics. New facts, like the union in one person of 
the common carrier nud the owner of the ighway, are baffling 
our stalesmen, A few individuals are becoming rich enough 
to control almost all the great markets, including the levis- 
latures, We feel ourselves caught in the whirl of new forces, 
and flung forward every day a step farther into a future dim 
with ths portents of a struggle between Titans reared on steam, 
electricity, and credit. Lt is an unforunate moment for the 
break-down of the setence that claimed to be able to reconcile 
self interest with the harmony of interests. 

Adam Smith modesily termed his greal book An Enquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. The 
political economy of bis successor is tauvht. in the universities 
of lingland and most of the collezes of this country, not as an 
investigation to be pursued in the laboratory of facts, but asa 


body of sebtlled truths, revealed by teachers, and to be applied 
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as a universal solvent. Lt is what nothing can be,—an apos- 
tolic science. Mill’s language shows that he regards history as 
an arsenal from which to draw facts to reinforce his economic 
theories, not as a record in which the development of society 
may be observed, and its laws discovered by the methods that 
have given such practical and brilliant results in the hands of 
Maine, Von Maurer, Rocher, Masse, De Laveleye, and Leslie. 
Mill says at the beginning of his Political Keonomy that the 
science is based on assumptions, and that its conclusions are 
only hypothetical. Senior, of Oxford, states that it depends 
more on reasoning. than on observation, and that its principal 
difficulty consists not in the ascertainment of its facts, but in 
the use of its terms. Its facts according to him may be stated in 
a very few sentences, and indeed ina very few words. Pre- 
cisely the same view is taken by Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College. In a recent address in Brooklyn, on Revenue Reform, 
he said, ‘Unfortunately the economist can't create facts, 
and history furnishes him but few. Consequently, hypotheses 
have to be used.”’ It is worth noticing, that while the abstract 
economists are suffering for facts, the latest parliamentary 
comuuission sitting in England to investigate one of the grentest 
economic conundrums of modern society—tlie relations of 
railroads to other business and the State—have been 
actually overwhelmed with facts. The political economy of 
the French Revolution and the Code Napoleon has still to be 
written ; and it will be full of facts. A generation of econo- 
mists can find employment in Maine’s hint that they study 
the aberrations, accidents, friction, of political economy. Lieber 
says history moves along arising spiral; let some economist 
determine the curve and velocity with which the modern world 
is apparently moving back to an era of custom and combin- 
ation, that is, monopoly instead of competition. A work on 
money is needed that shall generalize its multitudinous facts 
from wampum to confidence in terms intelligible to common 
people, business men, other economists—and the author. The 
fact is, these hypothetical economists have done for the indus- 
trial descent of man what Haeckel and his evolutionists have 
done for the theory of his physical descent. They have sub- 
stituted assumption and dogma for a Darwinian patience in 
accumulating facts and reserve in generalization. They de- 
serve the same rebuke that Virchow administered to Haeckel 
at the Munich meeting, a few years ago. Virchow pointed out 
that in medicine, the only science which has a continuous his- 
tory of three thousand years, the stream of dogmatism has 
been continually narrowing ; warned Haeckel that he and his 
school were treating as a dogma proved that which was 
only a problem to be inyestigaied; and uttered these 
wise words, which should be branded into the mental cuticle 
of every disciple of the closet economists :—We who support 
science, we who live in science, are all the more called upon 
to abstain from carrying into the beads of men, and most of all 
into the heads of teachers, that which we only suppose. 

Though Mill’s culture knew these limitations of the method 
he followed, his mind did not; at least, the James Mill side of 
his mind did not. The mental babit forced on him by his fa- 
ther, who, like a civilized Flat-Head Indian, put his little four- 
yoar-old boy’s round head into a square fraine, was too strong 
to be overcome. John Stuart Mill rebuked the economists for 
paying too much attention to tho hypothesis of competition, 
but persisted himself in the attempt to discover truth by the 
processes of assumption, to the exclusion of what Roscher calls 
the physiological method. 


In abstract political economy, wealth is the subject, desire of 
wealth the motive, competition the regulator, supply and de- 
mand the law, freedom of contract the condition, and equaliza- 
tion of vent, wages, other prices, and profits, the result. If the 
critic looks with distrust on ascience of human conduct found- 
ed on assumptions, and doubts the stability of astructure reared 
with syllogistic brick on imaginary foundations, to what a dead 
stop must he come before the unscientific vagueness of this 
term ‘ wealth consists of all useful and agreeable objects which 
have exchangeable value. Accept this definition, and how vast 
the territory itcovers.” It reaches from the individual to the 
stock exchange, where the economist most nearly finds his ideal. 
What man wants of man varies with countless contingencies, 
from those of sympathy down. Adam Smith, the greatest 
expositor of the virtue of self-interest that ever lived, his 
editor, Thorold Rogers, tells us, impaired his fortune by his 
benvolence. Ilis greatest disciple, Cobden, spent his life and 
his private means to give the poor cheap bread. Ideals of 
life delermine whether iron shall be turned into artillery to 
teach Hindoos free trade at the caunon’s mouth, or into plow- 
shares for American homesteads. ‘be buccaneer looked for 
gold, and is poor; the Puritan sought freedom and _ is rich. 
Fashion kills the manufacture of lustrous woollen dress stuffs. 
Government fixes whether land shall descend by the land law 
of the people, as in France, or by the land law of the nobles, as 
in England, Custom says that grocers may, but that doctors 
and plumbers shall not, undersell each other. According to the 
age, sociery will build cathedrals or railroads. Sex hedges one 
half tho world with the gravest physiological and social limita- 
tions. If you are a Calvinist, free will must have something to 
say about your desire of wealth. This science of wealth is the 
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science of man—and woman. Every note of the human voice, { days of their Saxon forefathers. Competition leaves some 
whether of preacher or pirate, mother or Magdalen, must be} awkward gaps of inequality in the very heart of merrie old 
heard in the formulas of wealth. The world of wenlth is the England. ‘ho Ivish land courts have reduced rents by an 
world of soul, over-soul, and under-soul ; and yet its philoso- | average of eighteen to thirty per cent. Even Ricardo would 
phers attempt to lay down its facts and terms in one sense, or, | have to admit thata sovereignty was working through the land 
as Senior says, ina very few words, and Sumner has to make | courts that overtopped competition. American rent is gener- 
hypotheses. ally fixed by custom atone third the produco of the farm. 
A generalization of all objects that have colour would be as} Belgian rents, where thoy exist, had their peculiarities. Eng- 
definite and useful as one of all objects that have exchange: | lish rent is au historical product, whose determining forces 
ability. Wealth is what men desire of each other; hence, the} lhaye beon of all kinds, from conquest to American competi- 
desire of wealth is the desire of whatimen desire. This is not a] tion. Among these forces are such legislation and lack of 
play on words, but is the exposure, in the language of real life, | legislation in the interest of a dominant class as tmit the 
of the barrenness of tho terms of the economists. hey who | landlords to continue paying taxes on land on the valuation of 
cannot draw out leviathan with a hook have sought to catch | 1692, while their tenants and labourers are taxed on the value 
the world of man in an abstraction, and have failed, because | to-day of what they consume. Among these forces, too, must 
anything that would be true of so much must be a truism. be counted the predisposition against change which keeps the 
This kind of potitical economy has its counterpart in the | British farmer growing wheat in the very shadow of London 
theory of pigsical science, which attempts to explain matter on | SMoke, while the Belgian and French farmers supply the me- 
Lhe ussumption that it consists of atoms, absolutely equal | bropelis with its fresh vegetables. Rent, Mill asserts, is 
nud homogeneous. ‘The equality of atoms in science, the} the result of a monopoly ; but rent is paid in Dakota in the 
equality of man in the state of nature, and the equality of | §8me counties in which the best Government land can be had 
profits in political economy are three faces—physical, sucial, | Upon payment of a few dollars in fees to the land office. The 
and industrial—of one fallacy. ‘hese theories may have served | theory of rent reduces the share of the tenant in the produce 
i purpose as systems of mucmonics or propagauda, buat they | of soil to the cost of subsistence, but in the Mississippi Valley 
have had their day. a very large proportion of the tenant farmers grow well-to-do, 
All the machinery of the abstract political economist is driven and those who begin as renters usually end as landowners. 


by the force of competition. “Only through competition,” These theories of population, wages, and rent aro worse than 
pays Mill, “has political economy any pretensions to tho cha- | bleodless. ‘They are murderous. Profit, Ricardo claims, “ is 
RT eo me ht Assume compclition to be the ex- | never increased by a better distribution of labor, by the inven- 
elusive regulator of rents, wages, profits, and prices, and prin- | tion of machinery, or by any means of abridging labour. . . . 
ciples of broad generality and scicutifie precision may be Jaid | Theso operate on price, and are beneficial to consumers, but 
down, according to which they will bo regulated. ... Asan | they have no effect whatever on profit; on the other hand, 
abstract of hypothetical science, political economy cannot do | every diminution in the wages of labour raises profits.” ‘Vhis 
anything moro.” ‘he critic of this method wants a political | doctrine gives employers the same hint that the theory of rent 
economy that will disclose the actual, not the hypothetical, re- | gives landlords. If competition, crueler than conquest, were 
gulators of prices, wages, renis, and profits. By excluding all; ‘tho exclusive regulator of rent” and of these other things, 
furces but those of competition, these economists shut them- | or if the principles of competition explained them, as we see is 
selves out from tho consideration of the gravest problems of | not the case, it would be no crime to lay down these laws. 
the day, which are questions of combination, and not of compe- | ‘The man of science must tell things as they are, and leave to 
tition, On the other hand, their principle of competition does | the moralist to say how they ought to be. ‘These doctrines of 
not fit the questions which they choose to attack. ‘Their com-| desire of woalth, of exclusive regulation, by competition, and 
petition equaliz-s values with tho cost of production, leveling | of the irresistible laws of trade have heen a royal road for shift- 
the wages of laborers down to the cost of subsistence, and | ing responsibility for injustice and legal selfisuness fiom human 
leveling the rent of landlords up to all the produco of the farm | shoulders upon the back of Nature. If these laws are proved 
above the maintenance of the tenant. As to the facts of the | lo be no laws, and we sce they are td laws, the orthodox 
theory, take an extensive view. ‘The doath of Babylon, the | economists are leftin a bad plight. They claimed to be 
decay of Venice, the maturity of London, the growth of New | teachers of scienco; that is, of things as they are. They turn 
York, and the rise of Chicago, are not phenomena of cqualiza- | oul to be teachers both of what is not and of what ought not 
tion, but of inequalization,—tide-marks of a westward flood and | to bo. They are neither scientific nor moral. Hence it 
ebb. ‘Take a narrower range. McCalloch says that the prin- | is that Mill's head, though not lis noble heart, almost deserves 
ciples of political economy and the forces of modern industry the charge made by Ruskin, with deliberation and reaffirma- 
have obliterated the differences in the wages of British labour | tion, of willfully “aiding and abetting the cruelest form of 
noticed by Adam Smith. Cliffe Leslie shows by the logic of | murder on many thousands of person yearly for the sake 
facts that steam, new gold, wud railroads haye created new {simply of putting money into the vockets of the landlords. 

centres of wealth and industry, and have made the modern The competitive political economists ignore the natural his- 
disparities of Iinglish wages greater than they were in the time | tory of their subject, its economic news. ‘The differences of 
of Adam Smith. ‘The same forces that are mequalizing wages | chavacter and circumstances that make the English and Freach 
are incqualizing profits. He would be a bold inan who could | disposed to stay at home, while the Irish aud Germans emigrate 
assert that there had been a process of cyualization in the | freely, are not to be explained by competition. The abstract 
political economy of New England since the days when the | economists dismiss as aberrations and exceptions to their cosino- 
Pilgrim Fathers, unconsciously reproducing tho earliest ideas politan equilibrium those mysterious storms, which burst with 
of the race, founded a society on the principle of the ancient | something like periodicity over the world of credit, scattering 
village communily, Compctition shifts taxation, theoretically, | ruin within the areas of high tariff and low tariff, free trade 
npon consumers, but one of the strongest lobbies in Washing- | and protection, specie payments and “ fiat” money, and the single 
ton, during the recent session, was kept there by the proprietors | and double standard. Political economy of the competitive 
of patent medicines, tu procure the repeal of the stamp-tax they | school is dumb before the railroad question, for it is one of 
pay. Ata time when a hundre:l wedding-rings were pawned | combination. A parliamentary commission reports that it has 
in one town ina single week for money to buy bread with, as | become more and more evident that competition must fail to 
Cobden tells us, Mnglish landlords were proving by Nicardo’s | do for railroads what it does for ordinary trade, and that no 
theory of competition that a tax on corn could not fall on the | means have yet been devised by which competition between 
laborers. By the same theory Mill taught labourers that] them can be maintained. Equally beyoud the reach of this 
to have large familics was as wicked as to be guilty | competitive science is the socialistic drift of modern govern- 
of habitual drunkonness, because wazes would go down | ment, which forbids self-interest to commit murder by the sale 
if population went up. But, as a matter of fact, population | of adulterated food, which taxes property by a majority vote 
and wages have been rising together in England for many | for the education of the masses and the regulation of their 
years. ‘Their theory of rent is the achiovement of which the | plumbing, and which in Great Britain offers to pay at the 
uglish economists are most proud, It justifies the landlord | national expense the arrears of hundreds of  thou- 
in taking all the produce of the soil above the cost of} sands of Irish tenants, The labonr question 1s the appearance 
subsistence. If the farmer tried to keep more for his|among working men of the same spirit of combination 
shar-, competition, the force which, according to Mill, | that bas given us railroad pools, the telegraph consolidation, 
equalizes the profits of ocenpations, would take it away | the oil monoply, and countless smaller “ corners, and it cannot 
frou him. ‘Che landlords of England, in) the words of | be solved by a science of competition. The professors assume 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette ave starving the workers | that competition is the excluctor of wages, bnt we sce working- 
of their country tosave their rents. Our faith that the theo- | men kill a working man for competing with them. Rumors are 
ries of competition explain the facts of this kind of rent is |in the air of a general strike this summer, It will include the 
shaken by the discovery that itappeared in East Indian political | telegraph operators and the railroad men. Communication by 
economy, where competition was unknown. The Moham- | wire is to be cut as well as communication by rail. Civiliza- 
medan emperors of Delhi, the Mahratta princes, the Sikhs of | tion, at the lifting of the finger of some Knight of Labour, is to 
the Punjab, diff-rent in many olher things, were alike, Maine | ba disintegrated. Chicago, which now sends its messages to 
says. in this, that they took so much of the produce of the soil | Wall Street in forty-five SeCOnCR, is to he thrown back into the 
as (o lesve the caltivators tittle more than the means of bare | wilderness, A new organization of working men, the Knights 
pubsistance. Cobden asserted that the Eeglish agricultural | of Labour, has sprung into oxistence within a year or two, and 
labourers were not one whit higher, intellsetually, Uhau in the already numbers two hundred thousand members, Its principle 
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is the unification of labor. Its motto, finer than the formulas of 
the economists, is, Injustice to one is injustice to all, Its pur- 
pose is to settle the differences between employers and employed, 
without strikes, if agers, but if a strike must be made, 
to back it up with the strength of the whole body. ‘I'wenty- 
five years’ experienco has taught these men that individual 
trades-unions can be crushed out. They are going to “ pool,” 
like the railroads. Such a great fact as that in France the 
French Revolution was a turning point in the welfare of the 
laboring classes, whose condition, as Mill shows, has risen, and 
risen permanently, since then, is not on speaking terms with 
the theory of exclusive regulation of wages by competition. 
Laissez-fuire theories of politics and political economy are 
useless in the treatment of the labor question, in the regulation 
of railroads, sanitary and educational government and a mul- 
titude of similar questions. It isnot to be denied that com- 
petition is an industrial force, and a mighty one, but it is only 
one. By neglecting the other forces, from sympathy, the 
abstract political economist deduces principles which fit no 
realities for which we need principles most. When combination 
comes in at the door, this political economy of competition flies 
out of the window. It is a political economy of persons, not 


of the people, 
(To be Continued.) 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FribAy, JULY 28TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
ieceetisnli em beans bahia abel enemies ees — represents velocity of wind. 
<2, nase aseihgabaessiein sy seared es FoaaaeOrarasaternne percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 24.0 miles per hour on Wednesday at 2 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sen, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°079 
inches on Thursday at 9-27 p.m., and the lowest was 29°807 inches 
on Friday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 93.0 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 71.0 on Monday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of,Jast year were &8.2 and (6.9 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .021 inches, against 
1.595 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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My jirst, all grey and ivy-grown, 
In silent grandeur frowned ; 

No voice was there with gladsome tone— 
Of life no sign, no sound : 

And I bared my head ’fore the mighty dead, 
For I stood on holy ground. 


In thonght I saw my Jast, of old, 
Pace throngh these cloisters dim, 
While loud hosannas swelled and rolled, 
And sacred chant and hymn :— 
But my dream was o'er, for the scene was more 
Than my fancy’s flight could limn ! 
| # 
Oh, happy country !—maps would have it so ;— 
Not J, from mem’ries of the P. and O, ! 
ai, 
I can produce, as you will doubtless find, 
A flower most dear to the msthetic mind. 
III. 


I'm used by infants when they take their food ;— 

(Dear little souls !—I hope ‘twill do them good), 
IV. 

I can’t compose a rhyme to ev’ry word, — 

But then, I can repeat whate’er I've heard. 
¥. 

I wing my way across the ocean’s flow, 

For pleasure only, I would have vou know. 
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Solution to Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 29th ult., by “ T.” 


Dogeart. Brokers, 
bd au B 
oO ve nr 
“Gq oO” 
C ree K 
A 1 Y 
R ule rR 
T ea S. 


Correct solution received from “ Fustyama.” 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By A. W. Ensor, 
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WHITE. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION OF CHEss Pron_em or Jury 297TH, 
By E. B. Cook. 
White. 


1.—Q. to K. Kt. 8. 
2.—Kt. mates at B. 5, or TR. 5. 


Black. 
1,--Anything. 


Correct answer received from “ TgsA ” and ‘‘ OMEGA,” 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


INWARDS. 


July 29, Russian frigate Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Giers, 4,500 
tons, 18-guns, from Kobe. | 

July 29, Japanese barque Aiinokuni Maru, MacFarlane, 960, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

July 29, Japanese steamer Meiji Maru, James, 1,010, from a cruise, 
to Lighthouse Department. 

July 29, Japanese steamer Avcorio Maru, G. Withers, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General. to M. B. Co. 

July 30, British steamer Bangalore, J. P. Hassell, 1.309, from Hong- 
kong vid Nagasaki and Hiogo, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 
July 31, Japanese steamer Zugunonra Jfaru, J. 8S, Allen, 448, from 

Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
July 13, Japanese steamer Kumamvto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
from West Coast via Hakodate, Rice and General, to M. B. Co. 
Aug. ), Japanese steamer Jakasayo aru, Young, 1,230, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 2, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Swift, Comd. Collins, 756 tons, 5-guns, 
870 H.P., from Hakodate. 

Aug. 2, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Urisu Mura, Wreckage of the J/vkonoye Maru to M. PB. Co. 

Aug. 3, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 3, Chinese steamer Hvai Yuen, Wilson, from Shanghai vii 
Kobe, General, to C. M.S. N. Co. 

Aug 3, Japanese steamer Avwvrio Maru, Wither, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 3, Japanese steamer Suiminoye Maru, Frahm, 853, from 
Hnkokate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 4, Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru, Frahm, 1,146, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong, via Nagasaki 
aud Hiogo :—Lieut. W. B. May, Messrs. Forester, <. Anderson, J. 
Gerard, Williams, J. Corville, F. E. White, Too Chon, and H. 
Lotz in cabin ; 8 Chinese and 5 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Anmamoto Maru from West Coast vid 
Hakodate :—171 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Jukasayo Maru from Kobe :—2 Europeans 
in cabin ; 1 Parsee, and SO Soldiers in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Wahkanoura Maru from Uriso Mura :—10 
in cabin; and 100 Japanese in stecrage. 


Per Chinese steamer J/irui Yuen from Shanghai vid Kobe :—13 
Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr, and Mrs, G. Whitly, Mr. and Mrs. Grahame, Colonel Conolly 
Lieut, Satakey, Messrs. Yanoske Iwasaki, Inoye, ‘I’. B. Glover, J. 
Stoddart, Alexander Glover, S. C. Partridge, Waring, Manice, A, 
sopra Sakai, Yamada, Matsumoto, Nakai, Nagaya, and Kaneko, 
in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, from Yokkaichi :—141 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Por Japanese steamer Suiminoye JMaru from Hakodate :—50 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Akilsushima Maru from Hakodate :—28 
Japanese In stecrage. 


OUTWARDS. 


July 29, British steam-yacht Marchesa, Captain Rose, 176 tons, 
3-guns, 60 H.P., for the North. 

July 29, H. B. M.’s Corvette, Champion, Captain W. H. L. Browne, 
2,383 tons, J4-guns, 2,300 H P., for Hakodate. 

July 29, Japanese steamer J'akuchiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 29, Ji | ape steamer Hiogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Hakodate, 
Mails and Greneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

July 30, French steamer Y'anaix, Drujon, 1,735 for Hongkong 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M.C. 

July 30, H. B. M.’s Gunboat Zephyr, Lieut.-Commander Vollard, 
430 tons, 4-guns, 59 H.P., for Hakodate. 

July 31, Japanese steamer Aveorio Maru, Withers, 617, for Yokkai- 
chi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 1, Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, J.S. Allen, 448, for 

okkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. J, British steamer Dorset, Wm. Stamper, 1,715 for New York 
vid Japan and China ports, Tea, dcspatched by Cornes & Co. 

Aug. 2, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917 for Shanghai 
aud ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 2, British steamer Yorkshire, W. Lyon, 1,471 for Kobe, (ienc- 
ral, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Aug. 3, a pecapven tender Mviji Maru, James, 1,010, for Shimo- 
noseki, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 

Aug. 3, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Withers, G17, for Yokkai- 
chi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Uo, 


from 





Aug. 4, American ship Danicl Barnes, J. G. Stover, 1,484, for Kobe, | Monday 


Kerosene, despatched by C. & J. Trading Company, 
Aus. 4, Ji ) 


pence steamer Jfiogo Maru. Walker, $96, for Kube, 
Mails anc 


General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


Aug, 4, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, ) Thursday .-scceees 


fur Shimonoscki, Mails and General, despatched by M_ B. Co. 
Aug. 4 Japanese barque Kiinokuni Maru. MacKarlane, 960, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M, B, Co. 


»y Google 
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Aug. 5, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. RB. Co. 

Aug. 5, British barque Lee Yih, W.J. Cargill, 219, for Hakodate, 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per French steamer Janaix for Hongkong :—Hlis Ex. J. J. da 
(iraca and two servants, Messrs. Eduardo Marques and servant, J. 
I]. Hart Milner and servant, Joseph da “Silva, Carlos, Girotami, 
Angelo, and Tong Son. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
His Ex. Inouye, General ‘Makashima, Mr. and Mrs. Hashimoto, Mrs, 
Kato, Mrs. Tanaka, Mrs, Mitsuita, Messrs. Horai, Kusai, Matsu- 
moto, Kikvichi, Takahashi. Kanda, Isaki, Yemmoto, Ota, Takasu, 
Mataumote, A. Ewers, Dr. Van der Heyden, Messrs. G. E. (rregory, 
Akabane, Saito, Makada, Matsuda, Horiguchi, Fugie, Hiashi, Ono, 
Johnson, E. Satow, b. Aitkin, J. Morris, !makawa. Machiila, Sone, 
Qizu, Takasu, Machida, Taneda, Fukui, Doi, and Kurinuo. 








CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong vid Nagasaki and 
Ifiogo :— 
Sugar 8,872 ,, 
Sundries 3,125 ,, 
Total ..- 11,997 pkys. 
Per French steamer Zanais for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ae ee 323 bales. 
» 99 London 203 =C««s, 
Total 526 bales. 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kumamoto Jfaru reports:—Had light 
winds and fine weather on West Coast. Left Hakodate on the 28th 
of July at 8 p.m.; had light variable winds accompanied by fog 
throughout. 

The Chinese steamer J/ivai Yuen reports :—Left Kobe at 1.30 
p.m. on the Ist of August. Strong N.E. winds and heavy sea 





throughout. 

NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 
A ALERIGA ccsceees ce den baenvecndancarius P. M. Co. = 
AMERICA cosceeeeeee ce cceeccsecees oseesees O. & O. Co Aug. 4thl 
NAY BIE occ ek Sola eens eae eee O. & O. Co. Aug. 11the 
Eurore, vin TIONGKONG oo... [ M. OM. Go : Aug. 7th 
HIAKODATE vccccsvcessssevcea:sausceesies (MM. B. Co. | 
FRONGKONG  ccccccvccccccscesecseneree: PL & OO. Co. | Aug. 13th 
Llonakona, via KOBE...... Weavaten | M. b. Co. 
LLONCGKONG ccccccee eee co eeeeeeeneeenes P.M. Go. | 
ULONGKONG .o.cccccccceee creeeceeeeenes UO. & O. Co. Aug. 3rd3 
Suanoual, Uiogo & Nagasaki... MB. Co. | Aug. 10th 
ERS nena erase 


1.—Left San Francisco, July 15th, (Gaelic. 

2. —Left San Francisco, July 22nd, Belyic. 

3.—Left Hongkong, July 30th, Coptic. 

4.—Left Hongkong, July 29th, at 8a.m., Menzalch, 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 








Aug. 13th 


AMERICA ..cccccseseeees Jivscsesesadeac| Le Da. Oo, 

AMERICA « ccccoscscsccscsecesseesveveee] O. & QO. Co. 

Kunork, vin PONGKONG ...+06. | P. & O. Co. 

Eunopn, vin LloNaKONG ......- | M. M. Co. 

LTAKODATE 2.00500 Sine Weare coronas ..| M. B. Co. ' Aug. 9th 
HONGKONG, via KOBR.......06+. wo! M. B. Co, 

LTO NGIEONG .c. cece cence teen eee neccecens | O. & OU. Co, | 

LEON GK ONG oo .cc esse eeeseneeetee enone P, M. Co. Aug. 8th 
Suanauat, Hroao, & Naaasakt, M. B. Co. Aug. 5th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacitic Mail,” and the ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental”? 


Companies, are approximate only, 
hn . 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 4th of August, 1882). 





! Premium ON SILVER YEN. 
| -=— 














| A.M. Noon. | Closing, 

1882 ee , . 

Saturday seccccee July 29 57 50 56 %S 
‘ged sotameat ed os 595% 59525 
Tnesday ..cccesss Aug. 1 61.3, 60-35 60, 
Wednesday seecee 93 2 61 i's GO}, : 60;'5 
» 8 | GO", | GOA, | bE 

Fviday ccsccecseees 93 4 60-85 60;°, | 6035 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Business during the week has been next to nil in Shirtings and English “Yarns, partly owing 
to cholera in that part of ‘Tokio where the chief dealers live. ‘TIfere has been a fair business done in Bombay 
Yarns, Velvets, best Italians, Silk Satins, aud in best Italian Cloths. With those exceptions business generally 
is very quiet. Iu Metals there has been rather more doing, but no apprecinble alteration in prices, 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 


do. 


ee 


small size 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns ...12 yds, 423 per piece $0.70 to 0.77 
” ys Good to Best... vee ” Daun to eae Taffachelass :— wl2 4, 45 +s 21.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No.20 do. ca ee 13 26.50 to 28.3 * LENS :-— 
Nos. 38 to 32 Common to Medium .. ss $33.00 to 34.50 WOOLLENS : ; 
»» » Good to Best ‘i $35.00 to 36.25 | Plain Orleans ... ... 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 bia + Guat Cage casey ae _ $36.00 to 39.00 Say pre aaa wan are - - Ed. alate ane : aa 
YT > ‘ ‘ Italian Cloth 2... css see sec yy 32 vy oe 0.18 to 0. 
voEron bride pean : : Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.133 to 0.154 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.82} to 2.25 da: Itajime 24°,, 30,. ... 0.184 to 0.26 
" ” 9 Ib BBE 4, 45 in. $2.05 to 2.625 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 30, ... 0.30 to 0.37} 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. »..24 yde, 32 in. per piece $1.45 to1.55 | Cloths Pilots ... .. «. «. 54,, t056,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 4, 44in. - $1.60 to 1.724 " Presidente .. 54,, to56,,... 0.40 to 0.50 
Sram Peps ae a 30 in. i $0-08h to rah Union ov. a. ee D4 yy t056,,... 0.30 to 0.55 
otton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per y, .084 to 0. ; -perlb. ... 0.37 4! 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30in. per piene $1.35 to 1.45 Blanksts;-scarlebiw greeny (to O'ity per a 
Do. 2} to23lb.24°,, 30in.  ,, $1.50 to 1.75 |[RON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in, ve $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round we - a wee ... $2.50 to $2.80 
Velvets :—Black oD 5, 2Zins 45 $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted see sis és ii ie an to $2.80 
.) 


2.90 to $3.174 





KEROSENE.—The week has passed without any sales of oil, but the market is somewhat firmer at present 
quotations of $1.75 for Comet and $1.80 fur Devoo’s brand. ‘The Daniel Barnes has taken her cargo (50,670 cases ) 
to Kobe, and the H. 77. McGilvery has arrived to-day with 45,000 cases. Godown deliveries for the past week 
have been 19,000 cases. 


Kerosene Oil ... per case $1.75 to $1.80 


SUGAR.—There have been some arrivals ; but very little business has been done. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... $5.00 to $5.15 
Taiwanfoo in ba b, $4.90 to $5.00 
Obing and Ke-pak... $8.50 to $8.75 
China No. 4-5, K’fun and $7.25 to $7.35 
Brown Formosa $1.40 to $4.50 


per picul 
99 
? 


Kook.fah ... 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has been rather quiet during the week, the firmness of holders tending to curtail 
business, for advices from urope are not of a nature to cause buyers to pay higher prices. Settlements are 4580 
piculs, consisting of :—Hanks 208 piculs, Filatures 149 piculs, Kukedas 61 piculs, Sendais 55 piculs, and Hamatsky 
7 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date, 2,124 piculs. Stock, 1,590 piculs. 





SEAR A ING so 2 vane via cuksk ducsccale anions earn buenecisex abusedebenie $515 to $525 
a py DR ciscaecSeaaeakoressenia ea as sevancyetaws soneenees $490 to $500 

- ee ODL SDE. ivcauacesteavecaseSassiesead® <coeaats $145 to $470 
Pilatures, EXP: xciwescesiuscccede ck isacccckasuncedevsetsereesss $690 to 8700 
a NOs bo nKcens Waukoad eau lecveasSveidsaueeel teaeensiess $660 to $670 

ee gel OD. a haeard eld ganwowatidn Wabiesings Meta ew weed casaaebene: $620 to $640 
Kakedas.—Medium .............ccccceccscceeneeeeeescses seeees $570 to $580 
ne A G10 (<1 y (| ae ee Se Tn Py ey Ne NET a ae $510 to $550 


TEA.—A amall but steady business has been in progress during the week, with no material change to nate. 
A fair demand prevails for Medium nnd Geod Medium kinds at rates current at the time of our last issue. Fines 
are scarce and sought for at a slight advance, while common sorts are quite neglected. Settlements here and at 
Kobe aggregate 184,875 piculs, against 151,319 piculs at this time last year. 








Common aKa $13 Fine ~ das oes =e $25 to $28 
Good Common $14 to $15 Finest as $29 to $31 
Medium ... $17 to $19 Choice a $33 to $35 
Good Medium $21 to $24 Choiccst ae $37 and upwards 
EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
EXCHANGE.—The business for the week has been small, and rates close steady. 
Strrtinc—Bank Bills on demand ................00000c0 3/93 | On SHANGHAI—Bank sight.........ccsceseeceseevseeeeeses 73 
3 Bank 4 months’ sight ............ ....ceeee BD DH $s Private 10 days’ sight...............00 738 
4 Private 4 months’ sight .... ......... 3/93 On New York—Bank Rills on demand............... 91} 
se o- 6... a.” en giathaieteeietonkeicns 3/103 a Private 30 days’ sight................ 92: 
ON Paris—Bank Bight 0.00. co. cceces eee ce ceseeeceeeeeeee 4.76 Ox San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 91} 
‘i Private 6 months’ sight ..................... 4.87 te Private 30 days’ sight ......... 923 
Ox Honakono—Bank sight ......-..... ccc cceccc eee eee ees par. WINGATE Saints as dosaecrnciciasieocvew Cite Seeroerotnume: Beye 
‘i Private 10 days’ sight ............... § °? disct. 





SHIP 


S uumienanemmeenmemened 


PING. 


SHIPPING.—The departure of the steamships Vordshire and Dorset for New York vid Suez Canal leaves 


that berth in possession of the steamships “Bothwell Castle and Lord of the Isles. 


Tor London, the steamship 


Merionethshire is advertised to sail shortly, and the German barque Osiald is said to have the bulk of her cargo 
enguyed for that port and to leave on the 15th instant. 


vessels have accepted $1.75 for the voyage from Nagasuki to this, and even at that low figure there is nothing to 


be done. 


Google 


Constwise, nothing whatever can be quoted ; two small 
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ss MISCELLANEOU S. 


hove | Hasoveine | wl. 
Limited. 
32, Walbrook, oe 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC.” 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. | Columns. Cidlnan Capitals. 
Gates. Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. 
Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 
Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Crestings. Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 


Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co.. Limited, 
LONDON. 


DERBY, 


Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
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celebrated for nearly a centary past, is of the very best English 
manufacture, For ita purity aud great occullonee it has 
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White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephenotis, 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet. Trevol, ‘4's 

Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold licdal kouquet, & 

and all other ‘odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 
ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


4 @ very refreshing Wash which stimu'ates the skin toa healthy | 
action and promotes the growth of the hair. 


ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, | 


a powerful Perfume distilled from the finest Lowes. 
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) @ Rew and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most * 
“t refroshing Perfime for the Handkerch'c’. f 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can bs 
maintained by the use of these Pilla, 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributarivs in Abyssinia,” says, ‘‘I 
* ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“moat useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘* properties they create an un deniable effect upon the patient, which 
 sutisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Ig a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of an 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels‘in China, published in 
1871, enys—* J had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
*' pave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
““and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-epoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas,and the demand became so yreat 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 
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CONT ENT S : | Captain Midzuno, one of Mr. Hanabusa’s party. The story 


—— ) a is told with » manly simplicity and entire freedom from 
Editorial Notes Canta Shed. RAR... 977 | ostentation, and in reading such a narrative it becomes easier 
Leading Articles :— 


to appreciate the qualities which enabled the Japanese to 
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last July, a messenger arrived at the Legation from the 
Military College, bearing a letter stating that the soldiers 
were engaged with some rioters who appeared disposed 
to attack the Legation, and that we were requested to be 
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Shipping Intelligence — .........++ atapealaninuss bacadeican ies enmnantes 1006 | tion. Three policemen were despatched to their rescue. The. 
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7 to the hills at the back of the Legation, and shortly afterwards 
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Ri Shokan came and repeated tho message. We answered that 
if the rioters attucked the Legation the Korean Government 
would have to depatch soldiers to protect us, and that he had 
better go instruct the Commander of the Royal Guards. This ho 
avreed to do, and then retired. In the meantime, great numbers § 
of Koreans were gathering gn the hills at the rear, aud the * 
street opposite to the Legation wasn fvarful uproar. Ser- 
geant Chiwara and a constable were sent to find out what was 
in progress, and when they returned reported clouds of oyal | 
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rising in the direction of the barracks ocenpied by the Royal 
Guards, but were unable to tell the state of affairs inside the 
castle. By this time all the Koreans in our employment had run 
away. At about half-past five we heard a loud shouting, and 
immediately nfterwards showers of stones, arrows, and uther 
missiles began to rain down upon the Legation, while some of 
our adversaries attempted to force an entrance by the gutes. 
Captain Midzuno and Mr. Oka: (inspector of police) assumed 
command of the police and attachés, and while posting their 
men so as to defend all the important points, the front gato 
was left open and everything made ready to slaughter any of 
the rioters who dared enter. None attempted to do so. We 
heard the rascals shouting, “burn them out,” and then saw \ 
flames issuing from a house close by. Several other buildings 
were fired, aud then the conflagration spread to the Legation. 
Two of our party commenced shooting nt the men who were 
burning the houses, and after several had been thus killed the 
remainder retired a short distance, but being heavily reinforced 
opened fire on us with match-locks, arrows, &c., and burned 
more houses. As they did not seem disposed to leave, we can- 
cluded that if wé could only hold them at bay for a few hours the 
Korean troops would arrive to our rescue, but none came by 
midnight. At this time sll the houses in the neighourhood 
were on fire, and only the hall and one room of the, Legation 
remainod, Wo wore all gathered in the hall, and then Captain 
Midsuno exclaimed :— Shall we remain here to dic, or fight 
our way through this rabble?” Then turuing to the Minister, 
Mr. Hanabusa, he asked his decision. Two attach¢és suggested 
gctting to Yokwashin by the bill in the rear, as the road was | 
easy. Inspector Oka said our lives would then be thrown away, 
as the hill was steep, and it would be better to make a rnkh 
through the front gate and die after killing as many of tho 
rioters as possible. Mr, Hanabusa declined to accede to either 
proposal, and decided that we should go out by the gate to seek 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The aspect of the Korean affair has not materially changed 
since our last issue. It seems, however, pretty clear that the 
new Regent—or King—the Tai-on Kun, really dictated the 
apologetic message received by the Consul at Fusan, This 
is a most important fact, for if the Korean Government is 
prepared to make becoming amends, there will be no reason 
whatever for armed intervention on Japan’s part. The 
internal affairs of IXorea need not concern this country in the 
smallest degree, provided treaty obligations be duly respected. 
Tt will not of course be possible to form a decided opinion as 
to the issuo of the trouble until the receipt of intelligence 
from Mr. Hanabusa, who has sailed for Soul to demand 


explanation: roparati Me i a : é . 
xplanations and reparation. Meanwhile, however, the Japan- | assistance from the royal guards. If’ we found ourselves 


ese Government is proceeding with such admirable calmness | vefused there, then we conld continue to the palace, where we , 
and good-sense that the probability of a serious rupture | would he with the King, cither in danger or safety. |“ There is 
; : . ; | no use in dying without an object,” said Mr. Hanabusa, “ and 
seems difficult to contemplate, Neither has there been any | moreover it will be difficult to cut a way through such a dense 
unnecessary mystery. On the contrary, the public is regu- eee a Aa Janae and oe oe Ponte a 
t,o ee mae . “ae moto—Juast heard of at the eolleve—tie three students already 
larly kept au fart of all particulars, and we have at any rate Paianiioned: and the three constables sent to look for hen 
ev assured that we know the worst. The | found we numbered twenty-eight in all. Oka and Asayama led 
following graphic and most interesting account of the retreat the van, while Citward, and Midsushims covered race 

of the ‘Twenty-eight from Soul, i of our terribly small column. Then at midnight, when ~ 

g oul, is taken from the Journal of |the flames were already encircling the hall, and with tho < 
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foe, hranTishing our glittering swords. The rascals fell back 


precipitutely us we slashed a lane through them, although it 


had evidently been their intention to prevent onr escape, 
for they hud erected barricades across the road in several 
places. ‘Theso barricades impeded their flight, and we succeeded 
in killing more than twenty of them before we reached 
the broad street. Here the rioters dared not upproach us, so 
they contented themselves with throwing stones, tiles, &c., from 
n safe distance. We now innustered our little band, and found 
that the sole casualty we had sustained was one man slightly 
wounded in the log. Slowly we made our way to the barracks 
of the Guards, where we found a small gate open. Tintering, 
we saw four or five ruffians throwing stones from an upstairs 
room, and after a shot or two from revolvers put them to flight, 
except one fellow, who got killed by a sword cut. Investization 
disclosed that there was now no one in the barracks, and think- 
ing the Guards had all gone to the palace, we decided to follow 
there also. Arrived at the South Great Gate of tho palace we, 
summoned the porters, but could obtuin no reply. The gate was 
Finding 
allourattempts to get in fruitless, Mr. Hanabusa decided that we 
should first make for Yokwyzshin, and then if we were fortunate 
enough to sneceed in reaching there, consider what step we 
should take next. ..... Mr. Hanabusa then decided that we 
should endeavour to reach Yokwashin, and accordingly we set 
out amid heavy rain, which drenched us to the skin. Owing to 
the darkness we frequently got off the road, and on glancing 
back towards the city saw the flames still rising in the direction 
of the Legation. Early in the morning of the 24th we arrived 
at Yokwashin, and desired to stop there in order to obtain full 
particulars of the riot, but as the garrison was very weak, we 
decided to push on towards Jinsen. Before leaving, however, 
we entrusted the officer in charge with letters to the Minister 
{for Foreign Affairs ?] and Commander of the Royal Guards, 
stating briefly how we had defended ourselves, waited for as- 
sistance which never came, and were unable to obtain admis- 
sion to the palaco. We addod that we were going to Jinsen, 
ane hoped the Government would crush the rioters without 
elay. 


After leaving Yokwashin we came to a ferry, but as the 
people refused to take us across, we seized a boat and rowed 
over ourselves. A thunderstorm now commenced, accompanied 
by very heavy rain. Again we were saturated, and the wot 
rendered the road almost impassable. At ten o'clock in tho 
forenoon we rested at a farm house, and having cooked some 
barley ate it caverly. Resuming our toilsome journcy we at 
length reached Jinsen about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
were kindly received by Tcishiyg, the Governor, and Koyeki, 
the Sabikan. ‘The principal hail of tho Government building 
was allotied to the Minister and his suite, while the escort were 
lodged in a house opposite. The Governor, who is also com- 
mander of the Jinsen garrison, treated us very well, and 
presented Mr. Hanabusa with some pieces of cloth. This kind- 
ness put us completely at our ouse, and as we were nearly 
falling down with fatigue we were soon enjoying a much-needed 
’ yest. At about five o'clock, or after only two hours’ sleep, we 
were awakened by three of the escort entering the hall. They 
quickly closed the gate, and then we noticed they were wounded 
and carried naked swords. They reported that they had been 
attacked while asleep, and some of their number were 
killed. Seizing our arms we prepared to face this now danger, 
and almost immediately a fire was opened upon us from the 
fence at the rear of the building. Kobayashi and Asayama 
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banner of Japan yasing in our midst, we rushed out upon the | Sugihara were ordered to procure a junk large enough to stand 


(Aug. 12, 1882, 








avoyage, but tho natives refused to hire one, and therefore 
they scized a boat they thought suitable. The survivors of 
our party now embarked, and we found that an attaché, a 
student, aud two constables had been killed at Ninsen. Two 
other men were missing whose fate we could not ascertain, 
while five more were wounded. 

During our halt at Jinsen we had heard that a British man-of- 
war was anchored off Nanyowgn, and on the morning of the 
25th we sailed in quest of her. We resolved, also, that if we 
could not find the British vessel, we would steer for Toyoshima. 
We now encountered a head wind, so the junk made no 
progress, and a dense fog came on about daylight on the 
26th. After the sun got up the weather cleared, and as the fo 
rose our cyes were gladdened by the welcome sight of a stately 
three-masted vessel. Quickly we hoisted the Rising Sun flag 
we had jealously guarded during all our perils, and after a brief 
moment of intense anxiety, had the satisfaction of seeing that 
it was observed from the vessel. We now knew we were saved 
and shortly afterwards the steam launch of H.M.S. Flying Fish 
came alongside our junk, and brought us on board that vessel. 
Ihe commander, officers, and crew of the Flying Fisk proved 
themselves our good friends, and we say no more. 

The place where the Flying Kish lay at anchor is called 

Puchiruto, a distance of about fifteen nautical miles from 
Ss aibuisuho. They told us on board the fog prevented them 
leaving before, and to this fortuitous circumstance we doubt- 
less owe our lives. 
_ Before parting, Mr. Hapabusa entrusted the master of the 
junk with three letters. The first was to the King announcing 
our escape, and that he would see us again soon ; the second to 
the Commander of the Royal Guards asking him to bury the 
killed and protect the survivors; and the third was addressed 
to Lieutenant Horimoto, in case he was still alive. All our 
business was completed by ten o’clock, p.m. and then the 
Lying Fish left for Nagasaki.* 

Our readers will perceive that the features of this narrative 
tally, in the main, with the conjectural description which we 
gave in our last, founded on the information we posscssed as 
tothe nature of the Legation buildings and of their environ- 
ment. It appears, however, that the Japanese were assailed 
from the hills in rear of the Legation as well as from 
the approaches in front, and knowing, as we now do, 
that they had to pass, not merely through the ranks of a 
riotous mob, but through the streets of a city in a state 
of insurrection, their escape with such trifling loss seems 
little short of a miracle, Captain Midzuno’s diary, from 
which the story of the retreat is taken, contains one passage 
which gives, unintentionally, a better notion of the compara- 
tive moral conditions of the assailants and the assailed than 
a volume of elaborate analyses would have conveyed. ‘ The 
rascals,’ he says, ‘fell back precipitately as we slashed a lane 
through them, although it had evidently been their intention 
to prevent our escape, for they had erected barricades across 


the road in several places. These barricades impeded their 


flight, and we succeeded in killing more than twenty of them 


returned the fire, and the latter received a wound in the right before we reached the broad street.’ We have seldom read a 


leg. We soon learned to our dismay that the suldiers of the 
garrison had joined the rioters, and then we made up our minds 
to force a way to tho sea shore. Emerging in a body from the 
gate, we found thirty or forty soldiers armed with spears and 
swords drawn up to dispute our passage. Asayama fired two 
shots into them, and upon Captain Midsuno and Sergeant Chi- 
wara charging them boldly, the rascals dispersed and allowed us 
to pass out. The rioters tried to pursue us, but our retroat was 
ably covered by Inspector Oka and Kobayashi, a constable, who 
fired into the mob when they pressed too close. Then the 
rioters took to throwing stones and calling out ‘ Hanabusa! 
Hanabusa!” the Minister's name. A few more shots from 
| Kobayashi gave them a distaste for this amusement, and they 
retired precipitutely. : 
Although no longer molested, we were apprehensive that the 
rioters would lay in ambush for us at seme of the steep places 
on the narrow road to Saibutsuho. We luckily came across 
two men on horseback who had been sent with uews of the 
disturbance, Matsuoka and two others went with these men, 
nnd after reconnoitring reported the road clear, One of the 
students was then mounted on a horse, and sent ahead to have 
a boat ready when our main body arrrived. Another horse 
was offered to Mr. Hanabusa, but he ordered Asayama to ride 
i! because he was wounded.  Asayaina, however, would ouly 
Mount if the Minister did so as weil, and they both got on the 
horse, Tn the meantime the vielers beyan gathering in our rear 
and firing upon ns fom the Wills, but we sustained io injury. 


When our party arriyed at Saibutsuho, Matsuoka and! 


tized ty Google 


passage which gains so much by simplicity. Very few 
writers would have heen content without some allusion to men 


falling into the pits they had dug themselves, or hunters 


caught in their own traps; but Captain Midzuno seems to 
find it perfectly natural that the barricades erected by the 
Koreans to stop the Japanese, should, on the contrary, have 
helped the Japanese to kill an extra number of Koreans, 
The rioters of Soul must have felt something like the Irish- 
man who thought that if he had not taken a musket into 
battle, he would not have been shot himself! Another fact 
which this narrative makes clear is that the fugitives when 
they embarked at Saihutsuho, reckoned the chance of being 
picked up by fl. M. 8. Fiying Fish among their best hopes 
of escape, What a very slender hope it was and by what an 
extraordinary aecident realized we need not pause to point out, 


ad 
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Another account, scarcely Iess interesting, is that of Boku 
Gihei, a Worean gentlemen, whose share in the events he 


relates will be best understood by a perusal of his narrative, 


* Iiogo News translation, 
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With these two accounts before them, our readers will be ab I 
to form a very accurate idea of the revolution in dxorea and its 
incidents, 
correspondent of the Osaka Rikken Seito Shimbun :— 


“Atthe time of the outbreak at Soul, on the 23rd of 
July last, a gontleman, by name Boku Gihei (one of the 
lenders of the Korean progressionists, who niude 
frequent visits to Japan), escaped fom the King’s Castle 
in disguise, and after making some compact with mae 
Councillors Bin Yeiyoku and Ko Yeikei, went by stealth | 
to Gensan. ‘There he was allowed to embark on board the 
Japanese man-of-war Iwaki Kan, which promptly left for 
Shimonoseki. On her way the ship put into this port 
(Fusan), on the 2nd instant, when the fugitive told some 
officinis of our Consulate what he hnd actually seen while 
he was at Soul. I give beiow a condensation of his narra- 
tive. . . . The ontbrenk is ascribable to various causes. 
Among them he ieee was the failure of supplies 
for the troops. act, this failure afforded the Tui-on Kun 
the opportunity to carry out his loug-cherished secret dexiyn, 
_ Originally the military at Soul consisted of about 5,700 
men, who of late hnve been subjected to severe drilling. 
But by some mismanagement, the Korean Government has 
not supplied them with provisions since the Ist month 
(Korean calendar) of this yeur, This naturally caused 
great dissatisfaction amoung the soldiery, who made 
frequent applications to the authorities. In June last the 
- Government furnished supplies for one month only, and 

then nothing more than old and weavelly-rice. This 


‘The second account is from the pen of the Tusan 


lias 


\ 


added fuel to the flames, Afterwards, the troops 
secretly sent to the Government rice podowns, foul 
sergeants, who asgauited the officials in charge of the 
stores. ‘he four men wero arrested and sentenced 
to a lone term of imprisonmenf? The  cxcitement 
of the soldiers was redoubled, and they, after serious 


\ consultation, applied to In Yure xu, who was at the head 
\ of military affairs, for supplies, explaining their distressed 
condition ; but as that chicfleft their application unanswered 
they rent petitioned the Cabinet. The Ministry, however, 
gave (hem no reply. Exasperated by such cold blooded- 
ness on the part of the authorities, the petitioners went to 
the residence of the ‘Tai-on Jon, and bitterly complained to 
limo? the want of meétcy of Phiéir rulers. ‘The Tai-on Kun, 
who had long been scheming for his own advantage, was 
7 seigliee with the chance thus offered. He received the 
men cordially, and, after having heard their sad story, 
told them that “their complaint was reasonable; that 
their wrongs must not be neglected even for a moment, 
and that, ‘therefore, if they, would swear to obey his 
direction, he would surely so mannge things for them 
that they would be satisfied. As might have been ex- 
pected, the soldiers, charmed with the suave words of 
the old Prince, readily swore to implicit compliance 


with whatever orders hoe might issue. Whereupon he, 
after praising them for their valour, instructed them 
thus :—* Everything depends upon me. All that you have 


to do is this. On the 14th duy you must (L) make a rush 
upon the Kato-kan (the parade ground of the troops 
drilling in Japanese style, where ‘Lieutenant Horimato’s 
residence w as); (2) attack the Sezsu: Kwan ‘ ? the Japanese 
Legation) ; and (3) sterm the hose o in and Kill the 
whole family. Then you will immedintely invade the 
King’s Palace and londly declare your purposo of finding 
the queen, You will ae londly § Bring out the queen! 
‘Bring ont the queen !? T shall be in ili Palace before you, 
and shall then manage things as T direct. ‘This my 
scheme. Do not disclose it toany one.” ‘The visitors accepted 
the order in its integrity and returned to their barracks. 
Ilis plans thus matured, the Vai-on Kun went to the Palace 
in the might of the 9th day (Korean calender) ze. 18th July, 
and with anair of candour expounded to the King aud Queen 
the insufficiency of the supplics for the troops and the 
consequent excitement. Next he impeached the negligence 


i) 


of the Ministers, stating that i& was distressing shit the 
army, (he countey’s bulwarks, should be estranged from 


the Government ata time so eventful for 
and foretia poliey, 
day 
the Palaee 


Korca’s domestic 
In the afterneon of theappeinted Tih 


e to the effeet that a mob had suddenly assembled 


(23rd of duly last) frequent reports were brought to, 
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fisiae The Tai-on Kun, pretending to be much exasperated 
hy the ouitages of the rioters, iudaced the Monarch to take 
refuse within the Royal Guards’ quarters in an inner part 
of the Castle, and he himself went to the Queen’s house 
nud spent some minutes in pretending to take measures for 
her protection, At this time the eunuehs 
ladies were panie-stricken at the report that the rioters had 
broken through the Palace gate: the hurtting of arrows 
and the clash of naked swords, and the yells of the assuail- 
ants shouting ‘Where is the Queen?’ ‘where is the 
Queen ?’ added to their dismay. The ‘Tai-on Kun then 
persuaded the Queen, who was lying on the floor over- 
eome with grief and resentment, that she had better 
die than expose herself to the insults of the rabble ; 
nnd so she tovk from his hand a cup of poison, The 
poor lady gave one-half of the mixtur 
wife of the Heir Apparent (a girl of only eleven years old) 
iid swallowed the remainder hersolf. Alas! that a Queen aud 
Princess, who perhaps had never experienced any greater 
sorrow, than that their beloved flowers had been blighted by 
storm or that the shining moon inan autumn night had heen 
obscured by ajealous cloud, should have perished under such 
miserable circumstances! Prior to this, Bin Yeiyoka 
(who was secluded in his private residence, mourning 
the death of his mother), on the receipt of the news that 
the rioters, having destroyed the Kato-Kan and Seisui- 
Kwan, were about to invade the house of his father, 
Bin ‘Taiku, hastened to his rescue. But when he was 
approaching the place about eighty or uinety ruffians 
cume up; and in order to avoid them he hid himselt 
under the stone-bridge teading to the front gate. Mean- 
while, the assailants advninconl, and broke into the honse. 
Yeiyoku could than no Jonger remain in concealment : 
he leaped out of the drain, and gained his father’s bed-room 
from the rear of the house. He fonnd a crowd of ruflians 
in the room. ‘They fell upon his father, Taiko, and beat 
him to denth, Yeiyokn f 


e 
fought fiercoty tu save his 
parent 5 


but being overmatched, fled to the Palace to inquire 


into the fate of the Sovercign. ‘There he learned from the 
fow survivors that the Monarch had taken shelter in the 


Royal Guards’ quarters. Yeiyoku) hastened thither and 
summoued his Master by some seerct code of signals, When 
the King appeared in the porch, his faithful servant threw 
himself at his feet, explaining what had happpened and 
saying with fears oon My father has just been killed by 
rioters. Shall I go to kill them (o revenge my father? No! 
I cannot leave your Majesty. Shall I stay here and guard 
your Majesty ? Then I am unable to avenge my father. 
What shall Ldo? Have heaven and earth no mercy upon 
me?” On hearing this the King himself burst into tears, 
nnd there was silence between the two for some minutes. 
At length the King said :—“ I leave everything to your 
discretion ; but at any rate, the present is no time to raise 
forees. Discard your mourning snd take the enrliest 
vpportunity of going to Japan to explain the events to that 
nation, and to borrow troops from her to quell the in 
surrection. Set ont with all speed !’’ Accordingly, Bin 
Yeiyoku, with Ko Yeshoku and Boku Gihei, quitted Soul, 


and after consultation in a farmer’s house, decided that the ~ 


third named gentlemen should go to Japan. On parting, 
Bin told him:—‘T myself wish to go with you; but as 
the disturbances in) Soul ure uot “yet ullayed and still 
more because the fate of the King ix uncertain, I with 
KXo, will romain. Hasten, yon, to Japan: explain the state 
of affairs, and ifthat country sends forecs to our aid. return 
with (hem and report to us in onr private code. We will 
soon join you under some disguise. In the event of the 
Japanese Gover nment’s doubting us, you must prove onr 
integrity even by your death.” 


* 
*% 


*¥ 
The most serious alfairs have their Indicrous incidents, and 
in Chis case, rrmonr, acting Ghrough the columns of the local 
press, hag performed the burlesque role. The news of the 
disturbanecs in Soul reached Lokiyo on the morning of the 
Ena 


eth of duly, and ou the Oth of August a Yokohama news- 


Oa ee 
paper pul ie hhedacreport, which it had “© every reason to regard 


ns substantially correct,” Co the cflect that) fifteen thousand 


outside the Castle ; thot it had already set the Kato-Kan| © hinese troops had already entered Korean territory and that 


aud Seisus-Kwan, ete., on fire, and was assailiug Biu's | lilteen thousand more were approaching the frontier» 
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in Bombastes Furioso can touch this. Where, we should 
like to know, did these troops come from? Imagine 
them in the most favourable position conecivable, 


that is say, massed within a few hours march of the 
Korean frontier, and ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
The problem we have then to solve is this :—Given an 
army of 30,000 men encamped at the North of the Korean 
peninsula, it is required to convey orders to them from 
Peking and receive intelligence of their consequent advance 
at Yokohama in the space of eight days. It is a feat worthy 
of Bob the Grinder and his carrier pigeons. But when we 
add another condition, namely, that China has no troops 
within many days’ march of the Korean frontier, nor any 
troops anywhere ready to take the field at a day’s notice, it 
becomes plain that our problem leads us into the region of 
the miraculous. 

All this, however, is nothing to the quaintness of the ex- 
planation given by another local journal. ‘ Your report,” 
says the latter in effect, “is false, but it has a possible grain 
of truth founded on a still falser report of mine.” And what 
is the grain of truth? That a body of Chinese troops 
have been encamped for some time in the neighbourhood 
of Soul! To anybody who has ever read or heard anything 
about the relations existing between China and Korea, the 
notion of Chinese braves lying encamped in Korean territory 


in times of peace will afford food for reflection. 


* 
* % 


The following important news has been kindly placed at 
our disposal by Sir Harry Parkes :— 


_Her Majesty's ship Flying Fish arrived at Nagasaki on the 
night of the 29th ultimo, bringing the Japaneso Minister and 
twenty-six of his party who had made good their escape from 
the Korean capital. As soon as this news of the outrage on 


the Japanese Legation reached Tokio by telegraph, Sir Harry |. 


Parkes at once offered the services of the Flying Fish to 
send a warning to tho Japanese settlement at Fusan, 
to ascertain the fate of and save if possible niue 
miasing Japanese, and to learn the actual character 
and dimensions of the outbreak. Tho Flying Fish 
returned to Nagasaki last evening. Her commander com- 
municated with the Korean Government, and obtained con- 
firmation of the information we already possess that 
the Queen and many of the late Ministers have been killed, 
that noue of the missing Japanese now survive, and that the 
Government is in the hands of the King’s father the Tai-dn 
Kun. But he also learned that order had been partially 
restored, and that the Tai-in Kun professed to be favour- 
able to foreign intercourse. This circumstance affords some 
ground for hope that the J apanese Minister to Korea will find 
the Koreans willing to come to terms, and offer suitable 
reparation for the gross outrage they have committed. 





A correspondent takes us to task for the remarks we made 
last week on the subject of foreigners’ assumption of superiority 
to Japanese, but we cannot say that we regret having failed 
to convey our meaning more explicitly since we have thereby 
elicited an expression of independent opinion. It is certainly 
very much to be desired that this community had more local 
vitality, if we may use the expression. Foreigners resident 
here probably put as much moral and physical fibre into the 
work they have to do as any other assembly of human beings 
in the universe, but the site of their colony might as well be 
Timbuctoo or Polillo for all the apparent interest they take 
in Japan or the Japanese. And if our correspondent thinks 
that the truculent tone of their journalists deters the people 
of Yokohama from a more liberal ventilation of their senti- 
ments in the local press, we wauld ask him whicther it is 
quite inconceivable that the truth may be contained in the 
converse of his proposition. Senior John James Trivolse, 
who when he was dying at Chartres, called for his entlass and 
dealt an cnornously superiluous and resolute number of 
shrewd strokes at the expectant devils whose invisibility 
multi adl them @d infinitum, and journalists who have to 
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struggle with the shadows of an unfathomable apathy are apt 
to be betrayed into similar violence. If they learn to think 
that their readers taste nothing which is not highly spiced, 
they will come, in spite of their better judgment, to use the 
literary cructs with an unsparing hand. ‘Thus, while we are 
quite willing to admit that there have been times when 
Yokohama journalism-would scarcely have been caricatured 
by a comparisou with the LEatanswill Independent 
and Gazette, we cannot persuade ourselves that the 
fault is not in some degree on the side of those who treat 
everything essentially local, newspapers included, as matters 


to be tolerated rather than discussed or improved. 


* 
* * 


The position we take with regard to foreigners’ assumption 
of superiority is easily explained. It is not to be denied that 
the representatives of Western civilization have very solid 
claims ‘to Oriental respect and even submission, but those 
claims are often seriously vitiated by the method of their 
assertion. ‘Io comprehend this clearly it is essential to 
observe that superiority has two forms of expression, collective 
and individual, and that the former is the only one apparently 
reeognized here, Collective superiority makes itself visible 
in the products of genius and invention ; in mechanical con- 
trivances, literature, science, polities, and philosophies. Here 
the Japanese leave no room to question their attitude of 
appreciation, ‘They have borrowed from us railways, tele- 
graphs, steamers, a postal system, codes of law, principles of 
economy and government, together with many minor matters, 
the outcome of centuries of experience and international com- 
petition. Jnnitation is the sincerest flattery, and they could 
not have recorded more explicitly their confession of our 
higher position in the scale of developed humanity. But all 
this has nothing to do with individual superiority. Every 
Occidental people has some recognised trait of national ex- 
cellence as well as of national inferiority, but no people worthy 
of independence admits that, man for man, its natural 
endowments will not weigh as heavy in the scale as those 
of its neighbours. England may borrow German tacties, 
but English soldiers are very far from admitting that 
they cannot mancuvre just as skillfully and effectively as 
Germans. In the same way we take steam-ploughs and 
sewing machines from America. geometrical methods from 
France ; theologies from Germany ; music and painting from 
Italy ; laws from the ancient Romans ; models and sculpture 
from the Greeks ; keramics from China; and many other 
things from many other countries ; yet if there is one thing 
that Britons can essentially call their own, it is their 
unbounded confidence in their superiority to every nation 
under the sun. Does not this show pretty plainly that we 
may owe a great deal without pledging our self esteem? In 
the same way,-thongh we have given much to the Japanese, 
we have also taken something from them, and that some- 
thing has created quite a revolation in the world of Western 
refinement. We claim that the balance is in our favour, and 
they will doubtless admit the claim, but that involves no 
admission whatsoever of our individual superiority, and in 
everyday intercourse individuals, not aggregates, constitute 
the units of comparison. If seems to us that this distinction 
is vital, and its neglect is the point we desire to emphasize. 
As individuals we are not warranted in making halos for our 
heads out of the literary, scientific and mechanical achieve- 
ments of our race, and it is because the demeanour of a great 
many Occidentals exhibits a nimbus of that sort when they 
find themselves in the Orient, that Westerns in general have 
come to be regarded as arrogant and overbearing in their 
intercourse with Igastern nations. It is altogether super. 
fluous to say that we had no intention of treating “T. W.” 
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as the mouthpiece of such persons. As for the question of 
individual superiority, and the other points to which “ Cc” 


directs attention, we cannot attempt to discuss them within the. 


- limits of a single article, but hope to do so in a future issue. 





When we observe the wantonly obstructive tactics that are 
pursued from time to time in Western parliaments with 
no apparent object but to embarrass the Governinent, 
we ought not perhaps to be surprised at finding something 
similar in Japan. But truly the Radical journals occasionally 
seem to forget everything save the fact that they are in 
oppesition. “One of the difficulties Japan has had to contend 
with since the abelition of feudalism, is the impoverished 
condition of the military classes. ‘Their lot has been a very 
hard one; for, while they have seen the sacrifice they made 
gradually develop into a source of unparalleled prosperity for 
agriculturists and merchants, they have themselves been 
obliged to descend to a position of insignificance and compa- 
rative, if not absolute, indigence. To imagine that these 
men can be thoroughly reconciled to their lot, would be 
absurd. Many of them, if not absolutely disaffected, must 
be eagerly looking for some opportunity to retrieve their lust 
fortunes and positions; some fair chance of legitimately 


recovering under the new régime a portion, at any rate, of 


the things they surrendered to establish it. 
gramme published by the Radicals there has been some item 
intended to enlist this spirit of dissatisfaction, whether in the 
shape of increased armaments, special admission to- official 
positions, or even a restoration of ancient privileges in a modi- 
fied form. But it might have been hoped that ‘4n a crisis like 
the present, which does not concern the Government alone but 
the whole Japanese nation, the Radical organs would have 
yefrained from seeking to embarrass tho Cabinet by a wild 
and visionary appeal to the military spirit of the Samurai. 
There is no precedent whatsoever in civilized history to war- 
rant a belief that Japan’s honor will be impaired unless she 
takes measures to depose the men who have usurped the 
Government of Korea, and to restore the Jate King, her ally. 
If there was any reliable evidence that his relations with this 
country were the origin of the former King’s overthrow, Japan 
night be under some slight moral obligation to interfere in 
his favour. Butit is probable that foreign intercourse was 
rather the pretext than the cause of the insurrection at Soul, 
while even on the latter hypothesis the treaties with England 
and America are much more likely to have precipitated 
events than the Japanese relations which had existed for six 
years. There is little reason to apprehend that the Mikado’s 
Ministers will suffer themselves to be disturbed by the 
shadowy logic of the Hochi Shimbun and its fellow-thinkers, 
but the Radical organs will still have gained their end in a 
measure by the pusillanimity of the Government, 





A subject which doubtless causes the Government of this 
country seme perplexity, is the future of the Japanese Lega- 
tion at Soul. Itis plain that the guarantee of the Korean 
authorities is but poor safeguard for Japanese officials 
resident in the Korean Capital. If Mr. Hanabusna is to have 
his Legation at Soul, a retinue of twenty men will by no 
means be sufficient, nor indeed would ten times that number, 
if the contingencies of the time are to include insurrections in 
which the military take part. On the other hand, to maintain 
n force of two or three hundred soldiers at such a place 
would not only be costly and inconvenient, but might 


also lead to unpleasant complications, Probably — the 
wisest course in the end would be to withdraw the 


Legation-—+@_Gensan_ com Iusan. The proceeding would 
perhaps be unpalatable ‘as savouring of retreat, but the 
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Japanese have uot far to goin search of a precedent. ‘Lire 
withdrawal of the Forcigu Representatives from Yedo 
to Yokohama in 1861 is an almost exactly parallel case, 
with this exception, that there were then less solid grounds 
for apprehension. In Korea’s present condition there is 
probably very little to be gained by keeping a legation at the 
Capital, and it becomes a serious question whether the perils 
of such a proceeding are warranted by the very problematical 
advantage of being within easy reach of palace intrigues and 
undisciplined guards. 





Mr. Von Eisendecher, Envoy Lxtraordinary and Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary for Germany in Japan, left Yokohama by 
the O. and O. steamer Coptic on Friday morning. Mr. Von 
Kisendecher nominally visits Europe on lenve of absence ; 
but it is generally understood that his return to Japan is not 
likely, as his appointment to. Washington or some of the 
enibassies nearer home is only a question of a vacancy and 
his own inclination. It would be idle to conceal that the 
policy of moderation and justice without respect of nationali- 
tics, which Mr. Von Eisendecher has, with but one exception, 
steadily pursued in Japan, docs not receive the applause 
of a certain section of his nationals. It unfortun- 
ately incontrovertible that the official attitude most certain 
to find local favour here at present, is the one least 
disposed to concede anything to Japan and least liable 
to any access of that so-called weakness which recognizes 
that a treaty of amity and commerce does not confer upon 
either of the signatories the right of ignoring everything 
but its own interests, A mereantile. community which has 
no permanent stake in the country and whose units diseern 


is 


no purpose in their sojourn here except the acquisition of 
ability to get away, cannot reasonably be expected to con- 
cern itself about matters lying beyond the pages of its 
ledgers, or to admit that a Foreign Envoy has any higher 
functions than to win fresh concessions or at least conserve 
those already existing. Fortunately, however, this habit of 
confounding consular and diplomatic duties does not gene- 
rally extend beyond the boundaries of our settlement, and no 
better testimony conld be - offered to Mr, Von Eisendecher’s 
ability as a Minister, than the fact that he has not obtained 
the suffrazes of the intolerant section of his countrymen in 
Yokohama. His purpose has been larger and more worthy 
of his high office, and the foreign residents of this country 
have much reason to regret the departure of a gentlemen 
whose moderation and sagacity, no less than his large ex- 
perience, have deservedly won him the respect and conlidence 
of the Court to which he was accredited. 

Mr. Von Eisendecher’s service in Japan dates from 1875. 
Owing to his departure the duties of Clargé d’Affaires 
devolve upon Baron Von Zedtwitz, Secretary of the German 
Legation. 


On the Korean affair the Michi Nicht Shimbun of Wed- 
uesday comments in what may be decmed to be the tone 
of the official class of this empire. Premising that the 
riot was directed simultancously against the Government 
of the country and the Japanese settlers, it goes on to 
guy i— 

When we first received the telegram sent by Mr. Iana- 
busa, then at Nagasaki, announcing the event, we wrete on 
the Ist instant to this effect :—“ Phe revotationists are ree 
ported to have attacked the palace of the Mouareh ond the 
residences of Bin Taiko and Bin) Neuko, and so tf is net 
altogether unlikely that ihe attempt was ergauiaet in order 
that, simialtuieously with the upou Us, the 
massacre of progressicnists wuo are influential in tho Cavinet 
might be effected ; and that thus (le King might be induced 
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wo CSS, 


‘party, under the direetion of the Tai-on Kun, 


‘with such modernly 
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to expel allforeigners from the peninsula, with the alternative 

of being himself discrowned. Should the guards of the palace 
have been fortunately suecessful in che seking and defeating 
the insurgents, and should quiet have been restored by the 
arrest of the latter, there will be a very convenient 
opportunity for us to push forward our negotiations. But 
if, unfortunately, the anti-foreign rioters should have 
been victorious and shonld now insist upon the expul- 
sion of. aliens throughout the kisgdom, the King being 
in the power of the rebels, and all dis) progressionist 
functionaries deposed ; or again, if the Monarch has been 
compelled to seck a refuge outside the eapital, and the 
Yioters have gone so far as to create a revolution and over- 
throw the regal authority :—in that ease, Japan must take 
high measures, and not confine herself to a simple remen- 
strance.” According to the rapid telegrams reecived from 
Shimonoseki one after another, the Tat-on tun lias forcibly 
invaded the King’s palace ; poisoned Queen Bin (younger 


- sister of Bin Yeiyoku, a Privy Councillor) and the wile of 
, the Weir Apparent ; and killed some thireca Min‘sters and 


other dignitaries, including Ri Saiwo, ex Iirst Minister of 
State ; Kin Hoven, Minister of Comimerea: Bin Kenko, 
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Minister of Finance ; Bin Taiko, Minister of Public Works ; | 


In Yuretsu, and some others. Bin Yetyoku, Privy Couneil- 
lor, is reported to be ino hiding in the neighbeurhood of 
soul, and the Pai-on Kun has usurped the administrative 
power. Hence, we are forecl to the conclusion that the 
riots were, in all respects, created by the anti-foretgn 
and that he 
has made a cleans weep of the progressionists. The Ning 
himself is reported to be sate; but it yet unknown 
whether he,is kept in confinement by the rebels. or 
whether he has taken refuge ont of the capital,  Tuarther, 
when the mobs attacked the Levation, Lientenant 
Morimoto, Ike  Heinoshin, Okada Kaku, Kurosawa, 
and some Japanese policemen were killed. Lieutenant 
Iforimoto was employed as drill instructor to the native 
soldiery. We are as yet unnware under what circumstance- 
he was slain: whether while he was in eemmand of some 
royal’s troops or while he was fighting in defence of the 
Legation at Soul, or at Jinsen. What we can fairly say, 
however, is that the conduct of the people ef our Legation 
has furnished au additicnal proof of our ecnntrymen’s prow- 
We are told that the residence was nothing but oa 
trumpery edifice surrounded by an earthern wall and thus 
practically defenceicss, Aironet our party was armed 
contrived wenpons as vifles, pistols, 
and sharp swords 5 while the mob earricd only Tint blades, 
bows and arrows and obsolete fire-arms ;yet without doubt 
it was asplendid achievement that a handful of thirty Japa- 
nese should have foneht against handreds of assailants for 
seven hours behind a mud wall, until the whole building 
was in flames, and then have cut a path through the be- 
siegers, made their way to the King’s palace, whence, the 
gates being closed, they had no choice but to retreat to 
the port of Jinsen, distant from them atleast seven ori. 

And there, again, the fugitives were surrounded by their 
foes, and in great peril. Still they seized a boat at Sai- 
betsuho and escaped. Really, the deaths of Lieutennnt 
Horimoto and others should greatly redonnd to our national 
fame abroad. On the reccipt of the first telegram our Govern- 

ment detefmind to despatch the three men-ol-war, the Aguga, 


i) 


Nisshin andl Amaki, which accordingly left Shinagawn 
carly in the morning of the Ist instant for Shimonoscks, 


the first two, with the view Lo proceed thence to Jdinsen 
and the third to Pusan. His Exeelleney Inouye, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has himself gone to Shimonoscki in 
order to convey, personally, the Government instructions 
to Mr. Hanabusa; aud two half battalions of treops have 
embarked to serve as escort to the latter geutleman, Vice- 
Admiral Nirot and Lientenant-Gencral ‘Lakashima, with 
their respective staffs, have also qnited TPokiyo to accom- 
pany Mr. Uanalusa, rind {he whole party is expected to 
leave Shimonoscki immeulis ely. Although Afr. I: bibyisa 


ig thus provided with naval aud military forces, yet 
the Government has net vested aim with the power of 
concluding pence or war, Accurding ta dis inetrae- 
tions he miatst, acer his arvival ei Soul, epen ie etiatianes 


With he ‘haat savas. Ta ta ees ya tion 
Lo means of conmpunicating the purporl ef ute 
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but simply for his defence. Until our Wnvoy has been re- 
jected by Korea or his ucgotiations have entirely failed, 
war cannot be declared. ‘The oriental diplomacy of our 
Government is not warlike. Our country will not resort 
to any hostile measures abroad, except if no other course is 
possible, Iurther, we cannot know until after the arrival 
of Mr. Hanabusa at Sonl, whether Korea is in a state of 
anarchy, whether the party of the Tui-on Kun are rebels, or 
whether the ontrage upon us was the act of the Government. 
To asecrtain these points is) of the first importance before 
pushing forward negotiations, We hear (hat the Govern- 
ment ofthe Pai-cn Kun has apprised the Japanese Consulate 
at Pusan, throngh the Governor of Lokunegi Fu, that :— 
‘The reeent events had their origin in internal disturb. 
anees, and the clfect at last fell upon the (Japanese) Legn- 
tion, As all the soldiery had mutinied we were unable to 
protect the Lesation. We are very much yrieved,’ ete, 
We,  Moerecver, the native officials at Pusan, Gensan, and 
the environs are reported to have treated the Japanese with 
the greatest kindness, Ilence we see that although there 
nicht lave been some demestic cause for the raid on our 
Leyation, vet the authorities have already shown us by 
their apolegies Chat they had no connection with it. If, 
therefore, the Government of the Tai-on Kun be substantia, 
and able fo enter into negotiations with Mr, Lanabusa, 
we must consult with it. [Phe article concludes with a 
deprecation of any hasty measures. ] 


‘he “fapan Gazette, in its issue of August 9th, contains 
some just and forcible comments on the apparent insanity of 
Japanese silk producers in selling egy-cards to Italy, thereby 
deliberately conniving at their own displacement from the 
Haropean While thoroughly the 
principles on which our contemporary's argument is founded, 


inarkets. endorsing 
we cannot but note two points well worthy of a place in’ the 
discussion. The first is that these eggs are entirely a surplus 
production and that if not sold to the Italian graineurs, , 
there would be no help but to destroy them. A plentiful 
of esis considerably in excess of 


ue silk-farmer's requirements, and when he has to choose 


even signitics a number 
between burning them and disposing of them ata dollar a 
card, itis easy to predict what his election will be. If the 
export of cues had the effect of directly diminishing that of 
silk, he would doubtless be better advised, but so long ashe 
finds that he can sell all the sill he produces and all the 
eres tuo, he were a shrewd trader if he aimed at more than 
ao maximum aunual income. The trouble is that Japan’s 
though the DTuropean 
markets are able to take not only all she sends them but also 
what Italy makes Of course, 
under any circumstanees there would be surplus eves in good 
but Japan ought to be able to send so much silk 


Westward thatthe Italiaus would not find it werth while to 


production of silk remains so small, 
with the sced obtained here. 
Seasons, 


buy her cges. Under existing circumstances, however, it is 


ain that the mischief can only be remedied in one of two 
ways -—cither by a combination among the native producers, 
or hy 
the question, for the reasons we have stated, and it is much 
to be feared that were the latter attempted, there would be 

terrible hubbub about treaty violation and so forth. And 
this brings us to the second point alluded to above, namely, 
that the trade in silk-worm egyus was created by foreigners 
aid of Giplomatic interference and esutrary ta the 
wishes of the “fupanese authorities. 
nected with the carly listory of this settlement are 
familiar to the present residents, and the following 
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Japan, on the subject of the removal of all the restrictions 
hitherto existing on the sale of Silk Worm Eygs. 
(Sig.) Marcus FLOweErs, 
H.B.M’s. Acting-Consul. 
British Consulate, Kanagawa, 6th Sept., 1865. 
(Copy No. 4.) 
Yokohama, September 6th, 1805, 


Sir,—Having been in communication with the Gorojio on 
the subject of restrictions on the sale of Silk Worm Purse, 
against which several of our merchants have recently protested, 
I have now to inform you that their Excellencies have assured 
moina Despatch dated the 4th ulto., which I received lust 
evening, that this article of commerce may in future be 
purchased as frecly as any other commodity and that the 
obstructions complained of have been entirely removed. 

You will be so good as to make the above known to the 
British Community of your Port. 


I have, «c., (Sig.) Harry S. Parkes. 


* 


* * 


The spirit in which this Circular was received may be 
gathered from the following comments which appeared in one 
of the local English journals on September Sth, 1865, and 
which show pretty plainly at whose door the evils of this 
pernicious trade are to be laid. 


It will be gratifying to all concerned in the new and impor- 
tant Trade which has sprung up in this Port to learn that all 
and every kind of restriction which has hitherto been pressing 
upon the free sale and purchase of Silk Worm Evvs have at 
once and for all been entirely removed. 

A Circular to this effect has been issued from the office of 
H.B.M.'s Consulate, a copy of which We reprint in this issue, 
and the residents here will, from such source, become acquainted 
with the intelligence which is here announced: but we are 
anxious that Merchants engaged in Europe should be aware 
that the business for the couduct of which they have sent out 
so many tried and experienced men will henceforth receive no 
check, save that which the currency of price, or the fickleness 
vf the seasons may cause. So far as diplomatic action has been 
able to aid them, it has been exercised-—and it may he depeuded 
upon that what bas been conceded will be kept: the Native 
Authorities have adjusted, signed and scaled an equitable bond 
—and it may be quite taken for granted they will not risk 
the penalty which might attach to its forfeiture. 

A great trade m Europe is languishing, and though for six 
years past the most scientific and intelligent men hase been 
engaged in the endeavour to trace the premature mortality of 
the Silk Worm to its first cause: a the hope to discover a 
panacea for the disease which has become chronic and widely 
spread, the subject has baffled their powers of research and 
remains to this moment a disease without a specific. 

The only remedy which has been found has been the import- 
ing into the countries where the discase has prevailed, the secd 
raised in Japan. In many cases when the eves have been of the 
right race, a healthy crop of worms has nppeared, and if eave 
be exercised by the numerous buyers now in Japan in the selee- 
tion of the purchases they are now making, there can be no 
question that the best means have at last, been found for restor- 
ing to a healthy state the silk mills and looms of Great Britain 
and the Continent. 

This has been brought about in Yokohama by firm and united 
diplomatic action, and as it inaugurates a new ‘Trade, which it 
now places upon a secure footing, all those who have invested 
their capital in it will be glad to know that, save from the 
unavoidable casualties to which so delicate an article as silk. 
and all that appertains thereto is concerned, it may be considervd 
placed upon a firm and unalterable basis, and thus have we 
mounted another step of the tradal ladder upon the summit of 
which is the temple dedicated to peace and amity, with this 
original and scarcely known people and government. 


This enthusiastic outburst and its cloquent  peroration 
afford a sufficient indication of the spirit of the time, as well 
as of the interests and considerations which induced the 
Foreign Representatives to interfere in the question. Un- 
fortunately, however, with our present lights, we feel disposcu 
to represent Japan in the attitude of falling down the “tradal 


SS 


Jadder” as the exponents of the “ New Trade” mount its 
rungs. 
There has been a good deal of cc --ip lately in heme 


the late Lord Beaeon=feld’s tra 
The truth the 
upon the defunct Earl, Sir 


papers about the sale of 


of the Order of the Garter, is that, when 


Queen coulerred the Order 
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Richard Wallace presented him with a magnificent diamond 
star of the Garter, 
of Tertford, said to have been one of the finest ever made, 

heirloom. From an omission in Lord Beacousficld’s 
the gift not 
for those who should represent his family and inherit: his 


originally belonging to the Marquis 


as an 


will was treated as an hereditary honor 


well carned fame; and after his death the star was 
soid by lis executors to a firm of goldsmiths and jewellers 
iu the Taymarket.  Atter having retained it) for some 


months in the hope of disposing of it, but failing to co. so, 
they have taken out all the dtamonds—three hundred and 
ninety stones—and remounted them into sinvle-stone and 
gomoaings of diflerent sizes, cach iuseribed with the word 
‘ Beaconsfield,” aud the memorials are now extensively 
advertised. Certainly there will be three hundred and 
ninely postulants for such a relic, and Brummagem jewel- 
lers should have a good time. It is a pity, however, that 
the occasion was not obviated, and that even a bauble, 
Which one of the greatest of Kuglish statesmen prized 
most as the best reward of his highest achievements, 
should have fallen into the hands of pawubrokers and quack 
advertising agents. 


Does anyone play croquet now ? An Indian paper, 
with a very aged editor, speaks Jachrymously of croquet 


lost 


pyramids—no more 


as oa art, It is no more Jost than the Egyptian 
lost than is the sun during an eclipse. 
[t has been crowded out hy lawn tennis j and that game 
in Moeland is rapidly giving place before the revival of the 
time 


-hononred and glorious pastime of archery. Every 


county has its archery club: some have two or three, and 


though there is 


a 


practice at home, the show-shooting is done 
ab the club meetings, which are usually eld once a fort- 
Hach club 


Ifthe day is fair, luncheon is set out ou 


night while the fine whether lasts. has its 


special costume, 


} : ° 
tlong table af /resea, and the archery Iadies and gentle- 


men scaled around it, with theiv livered servauts im waite 
ing belind them, form pretty tableaux.  Ias sneha 


story us this mot amoral; aud would it not be well for the 
ladies of Yokohama to cultivate archery as afine art and 
This is a mere sureestion of course ; but 


aon 


and perhaps the world 


an amusement ? 
one should conform with the times ; 


ison its way back to erequet via archery. 


That an wnbrella is as much the property of aman who 
has bought and paid for it as any other article of his 
clothing or furniture, has been established by the decision 
A genticman who recently 
borrowed an umbrelia, without the coguizauce of the owner, 


of the Middlesex Inagistrates, 


from a West dud Club, was senteneed to cighteen months’ 


hard labor, 


Some American comments on the zy ptian complication 


are, tosay the least, largely tended to mislead. We are 
told, for instance, that :-— 
England's ironclad flect, with its tremendous guns, has 


rained a storm of death and destruction upon Lgypt’s commer- 
clal emporium, Lhe Muyptian forts are ruined and silent, her 
palaces are aflame, men and women are murdered, criminals 
are let loose to rob aud ydunder, the city Js destroyed, and 
statecraft says this is not war. Tgyvpt lias borrowed money of 
Enatand and France till five millions of peuple have a bonded 
debt of five hundred million dollars. The English and French 
have forced their trx-collectors upon the Government to collect 
this revenue and disburse if to the creditors, “bie sues Canal, 
litnenielal wick of Revi, beluues lo 


fe ARE esa ey shtie Was gel 
ee COiSEVUCLE d 1, tiie 


Kinedish ound rcueh stoekhutders, Lt is the higuway of the 
Wolk baceingnere ss aneboamiistaoi be daterleced wil sr tts ane 
lute ache ty Pein. gd inst net be elhieed. Tae Atal doers 
rae 0 re shaves ton timaneial comditiei ter whieh tecir Go- 
wel. oe hi ae Verh thresiap Civ ees ee Spel aibie. Arai Bey is 
Wang aad weieutual protest WCE, Wlulgs iis penple Card 
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neither endure nor remedy. Under the interpretation of mo- 
dern diplomacy this endeavour of an outraged people to eman- 
cipate themselves from the tyranny of foren oppressors will 
be condemned as the inexcusable revolt of a semi-barbarcus 
power against a better and higher, becanse a Christian, eiviliza- 
tion. If we were Evyptians we would be in favour of killing 
Englishmen and Frenehmen, and destroying the Suez Canal, 
But as we are Aimericans. we must either be in symnpathy with 
England and her ironclads or hold our peace. 

And why not, please 2 TEengland lias had the honorable 
but far from picasant mission of keeping the world’s police 
thrust upon her in this African business, as in a host of 
others. Itis rather hard thatshe should beabused in sneha 
cause. With her ironelads and her guns she bombarded the 
Alexandrian forts, but did ast rain “a storm of death and 
destruction upon Ineypt’s commercial emporium.” The 
town was fired and destroyed by Arabi’s released convicts 
and incendiaries ; and it is almost certain that not one 
innocent life feil to British steel or bullet. It was of the 
Utmost importance to the civilized world, aud in no mean 
degree lo the United States, that the navigation of the Suez 
canal should be kept open, Lhat itis to the tivantave of 
Kevy pt that she should be ruled tranquilly and not by an 
There are 
events that demand noapology : whieh, however harsh, are 


ambitions marauder is also patent to the werld, 


Justified by the code of humanity and the greatest cood of 
the greatest number. And if ever there was such a case, 
it is this one of the destruction of the Alexandrian fortifien- 
tions. Tor the firiny of the city itself Eogland is no more 
responsible than she is for the previous murder of her 
bibjects in the land of the Pharaohs, or for the recent 
outrages upon the Japanese in Korea, 


* & 
Fortunately the full telegraphic news to the 17th of 
July, received from San Francisco, shows that England's 
action, Whatever complications may ensue, was in accord 
with the desire of United urope. And the exponents of 
public opinion in England of all grades of party and politics 
Were unanimous in their opinion of the necessity of active 
measures. Writing a week before the bombardment, on 
the question of that farcieal Confereuce, Dimes, Standard, 
Chronicle, Teiegraph, ave all, in principle, of the same mind. 
The last mentionucd paper said, on the 25th of Jure, that 
Europeans resident In Eyypt who have made it their busi- 
ness to inquire closely into what is goiug on, have expressed 
the greatest fears of possible danger to the Canal, precisely 
as they warned the Luglish public of danger before the mas- 
sacre broke cut ; and that against such explicit statements 
the random opinion of amateur politicians, who have neither 
interest nor responsibility in the omimtler, were worth 
nothing, The nssuranees: sent by the new Teyvyptian 
Premier, Raghib Pasha, to M. de Lesseps, are almost 
equally worthless ; for, in the first place, the promiscs to 
maintain the ‘tranquillity? of the Canal and the country 
are general in character, and in the next place, even if the 
plausible Pasha had used more precise language, and had 
meant it all, he has no power fo make his wishes effective. 
Lo is a mere puppet in the hands of more as(ute aud deter- 
mined men, The real master of the country, and therefore 
of the Canal, is Arabi, who is not the man to play a despe- 
rate game by announcing all his best moves befuoreband, 
What we are bound to remember is that this person wields 
for the time the whole military power of the country, which 
will obey iin heenuse it knows ue other qanster. snd has 
secu him Gittmph in all his attempts 5 that he plays fora 
>> (hat 


le is CunnnS Qininlious, wid niteney isccupulous 


. : 0 ae 7 . _o 1 * . . 
Vtehs <lake, visiivee his lif en Gae eiatiecs of stieee. 


Satie) 


to managed to extort one concession after another, and bas 
not yet goaded Europe to a solitary act of either resistance 
What more natural thau that, while the 
Premier soothes French anxiety on the subject of the Canal, 
Arabi should mature his plans in quiet, and keep as his 


or retribution, 


trump card, only to be played in the last resort, an oceupation 
of some peint of the highway which would enable him to 
hold all the commerce of Hurope and the East at his merey ? 
It is easy to protest that Eurepe would not tolerate this ; 
but the old diffieatty would arise—who is to interfere to 
From Arahi's 
point of view, the Western Powers, which did not bestir 
themselves before, would still be reluctant to de so, aud 
might be only teo thankful to be parties toa ‘transaction’ 
whick would leave the Canal safe and’ himself master of 
Lgypt. It is well to kcep this weapon of offence out of the 
arch usurper’s hand, and that ecaunot be dene by means of 
resolutions passed in Londou by mectings of his dupes and 
sympathisers.”’ 


prevent it—whe is to supply the foree ? 


The O. & O. steamship Belgic, for Hougkony, advertised 
to sail to-inorrow (Sanday) morning, has been postponed 


till Monday at daylight. 
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A hee Hermit Kingdom has come to the end of ils 

Ouinqguennium Neronis. Twe months ago every- 
thing was cou/eur de rose. Foreign nations had only 
to ask for treativs. Li Hung Chang’s introduction 
seemed an infallible talisman, and everybody contrasted 
the easy potency of his intervention with the inability, 
orrather the unwillingness, Japan was supposed to have 
displayed on similar occasions. That America with a 
Chinese introduction should succeed in 1882, whore Italy 
With a Japanese had failed in 1880, was considered quile 
suflicient evidence of Japan’s perfidy, and we were even 
gravely assured that Korea’s aversion to everything 
resembling Japanese interference was strong enough to 
make the English negotiator employ Li Hung Chang’s 
interpreter in preference toa British official of excep- 
tional qualifications who had been specially despatched 
from Kobe. People who had watched the course of 
events in Korea during the two years that separated 
the visits of the Vettor Pisant and the Jron Duke, 
were, to be sure, somewhat startled by these eccentri- 
cities of public opinion. For they understood that in 
that interval were comprised all the progressive 
impulses which had made themselves really sensible in 
the peninsula. After the visit of the second Korean 
Embassy to Tokiyo in the spring of 1881, the Liberal 
party at Soul first ventured to announce its programme 
of progress. True, the members of that Embassy were 
obliged to steal away from their country like felons, 
and some of them even forfeited their lives iu the 
attempt, but after their return others found less and 
less difficulty in following their example, aud it may 
be said without exaggeration that for the past Ofteen 
months this country has been playing the hospitabie 


1st to Visitors from the Hermit IXingdem, who 


that he well knows what is the iportance of the Suez | have carried back with them minds compielely 
Causl to Enjonc. By thicats ane epcu vivicuce bo las hither- {converted to the civilization Japan has so frankly 
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adopted. That this leaven ean Wc anale itself 
sufficiently felt in Korean polities to ensure for the; 
treaty seckers of 1882 a reception very different from 
that accorded in 1880, was not at all surprising. 
The marvel of the matter was that people should be so 
curcless of that truth as to overlook these obvious faets, 
and ascribe to Li Hung Chang’s capricious interven- 
tion results which had really been mado possible by 
Japan’s patient persuasion. Doubtless, the Viceroy’s 
voice is not without weight at Saul, for China is 
Korea's suzerain—if that term can be properly applied 
to a shadowly relation extending no further than 
the annual despatch of a tribute-bearing Embassy— 
and Li Hung Chang is incomparably the most power- 
ful minister in China. But until the Bismarek of the 
Enet began to interest himself in Korean affairs last 
summer, whatever influence China exercised must have 
been mainly anti-progressive. The people of the two 
kingdoms hate each other cordially, and when to the 
a we 
propinguily of their territories we add the feudal 
as 
relationship they are pleased to maintain towards one 
another, their absolute isolation and estrangement 
constitute one of the most extraordinary phenomena in 
Everything conspires to suggest 
that if Korea observed China’s example at all, she did 
so in order to avoid following it ; and that le suffered 
herself to be guided by Li Hung Chang’s counsel, was 
a proof rather of her ullered mood towards the whole 
outer world than of her docility to China in particular. 
But the most curious part of the whole affair 
was that, while Japan’s affability was suffering by 
comparigon with the Viceroy’s alacrity, Li Hung 
Chang was in reality doing nobody’s business but 
his own. The opportunity was unique, and he appre- 
ciated it. For, however fragile the bond between the 
suzerain empire and the vassal kingdom, they had, 
at any rate, a community of interest in opposing 
foreign overbearance, and whatever concession the 
latter obtained at her first treaty-making exploit and 
despite her previous obstinacy, the former might fairly 
claim at subsequent treaty-revision after a century 
of intercourse. The insignificance of the Hermit 
Kingdom made it an especially favourable subject 
for experiment. The Western powers were not 
likely to concern themselves much about the precise 
terms of such a country’s admission to the comity 
of nations, and Li Hung Chang may well have 
foreseen with what careless indifference the news of 
Commodore Shufeldt’s exploit would be received at 


Downing Street, and with what a sense of amply 
‘falfilled duty the “Foreign Office would recommend 
_ Admiral Willes to cruise over and try his hand at the 


kame pastime. IJiven the Commodore's “Open Letter,” 
though intended to be private, as its heading peculiarly 
indicates, may have played into Li Hung Chang’s hand. 
The Viceroy made a show of being annoyed by it. To 
see his country publicly libelled, his Empress aecused 
of immorality, and his own character blackened by an 
official specially accredited to him and whom he was 
supposed to be assisting, would have caused a violent 
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ie able raptors of relations had a Western 
statesman been the sufferer. Li Hung Chang was 
therefore duly disturbed, but not permanently. He 
had a very good reason to be mollified, for the favor he 
was conferring on Commodore Shufeldt was to make 
use of him for his own ends, and this must have been 
rendered all the easier by the Commodore's necessarily 
apologetic mood subsequent to the publication. of the 
“Open Letter.” Everything, therefore, progressed 
gaily, and in the end there went to Washington for 
ratification a treaty very much more considerate in its 
terms than anylhing either Chiua or Japan would have 
been able to obtain. 

Unfortunately, however, the Eastern Bismarck made 
two miscaleulations. It may be said of him, as of 


Servius Galba, that nobody doubted his ability til] 
He did not perceive that 


he attempted to show it. 
aaiatica ENT Object to entering into treaty relations 
with a country which, while declaring itself the equal 
of all Western nations, insisted on confessing its in- 
feriority to China ; neither did be foresee that the vassal 
kingdom might, after all, decline to be guided by its 
suzerain. Yet both both these accidents have occur- 
red ; and for the moment Korea may be said to have 
retired further than ever into the recesses of its shell. 

It has been suggested by amusingly obtuse persons 
that the recent insurrection in Korea was prompted 
by China, and that its ultimate purpose was to involve 
Japan in embarrassing complications with the Middle 
Kingdom. The probability is that an insurrection 
with anti-foreign phases was the very last thing Li 
Hung Chang desired. His exasperation at such an 
untoward accident will perhaps be mitigated by the 
knowledge of America’s refusal to ratify the treaty ; 
but Great Britain remains, and her assent, if not al- 
together prevented, will at any rate be deferred, by the 
news she has just received. 

But, however this may be, it is now tolerably plain 
that Japan's estimate of Korea’s readiness to assume 
the responsibilities of foreign relations was more cor- 
rect than China’s. The Mikado's Ministers must have 
been strangely blind did they fail to perceive the wis- 
dom of giving the Western powers a substantial in- 
terest in Koren’s independence. But they had the 
experience of their own country to warn them that 
precipitaucy could only create delay. The party of 
progress in Korea has had little more than a twelve- 
months’ yisible existence, and if & premature altempt 
to give effect to its principles has resulted in its tem- 
porary annihilation, can we doubt what would have 
been tho issue of a similar essay two years ago. In 
1875 the King of Korea proclaimed himself Japan’s 
enemy because her people cnt their hair in Western 
fashion and wore cloth clothes. A year later he re- 
luctantly concluded a treaty with her—China on that 
oceasion also giving liberal counsel—and_ thenceforth 
the leaven of progress began, slowly but surely, to 
make itself felt in the peninsula. Always waiting, 
however, to take advantage of any pupular senti- 
ment which might strengthen rebellion, was the Tai- 
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on- -Kun, whose son had. been adopted by the late King, 
and who had already tasted the sweets of power himself 
as Regent. Between this man and the Queen's kinsfolk 
an implacable enmity existed, for by them he had 
been obliged to resign the reins of Government in 
favour of his son, and the disappointed_old barbarian 
seems to have at last found an opportunity for revenge 
in the exasperation of the anti-foreign party at the 
Court's decisive liberalism, and in some temporary 
disaffection of the soldiery owing to other causes. He 
has deposed the King, murdered the Queen and the 
heads of her house, as well as the principal Ministers, 
and now carries on the Government at Soul as the 
reputed head of the anti-progressionists, whatever crafty 
assurances his eritical position may induce him to 
make for the nonce. We have no difficulty to-day in 
understanding Japan's inability to introduce strangers 
into a country where her own footing is so insecure. 
At the same time there is a reasonable prospect that 
the Tai-on-Kun may be anxious to avoid any scrious 
complication with this country. All his energy and 
resources will be needed to keep himself where he is 
without diverting any portion of them to foreign 
quarrels. Usurpers generally hold life very cheap, and 
he will probably behead a few of the rioters with per- 


~ fect nonchalance, if such a proceeding be necessary to 


stave offa war which, however it eventuated for his 
country, would at any rate afford his political enemies 
a fatal opportunity. We shall not be surprised, there- 
fore, to hear that he has shown himself moderate and 
just in the negotiations with Mr. THanabusa, more espe- 
cially as Japan may be relied upon to display the same 
qualities. It would be most unfortunate if this Empire 
were obliged to waste men and money in giving lessons 
to such barbarians, and we count it a manifest piece of 
good fortune that America and England are in time 
to avoid relations which might have entailed similarly 
profitless responsibilities. 


_—— 


OUR ISOLATION AND ITS CAUSES.* 


(Continued from our last.) 

HAT ignorance of Japanese character inspires 
foreign mistrust is an idea one is little disposed 

to admit, since it suggests a comparatively hopeless 
state of atiairs and also implies a similar mistrust on 
the Japanese side. We must be at lenst as illegible an 
enigma to them as they are to us, for surely there 
never was a time in the history of civilized nations 
when practice and theory were less in accord. We 
flatter ourselves, not perhaps without reason, that integ- 
rity is a salient feature of our mercantile transactions, 
and yet our great, writers have found an inexhaustible 
theme for denunciation in the wholesale chicanery and 
commercial depravity of the age. We condemn mono- 
polies and combinations in the most unmeasured terms 
and with specially uncomprising invective when we 














*We reprint from our issue of last week the interesting Ictter to 
which this article refers. 
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discover anything of the sort among the ‘Japanese, and 
yet the universal prevalence of such practices among 
ourselves is beginning to teach us that the problems 
with which political economy has hitherto dealt are 
little more than preliminary investigations. We pro- 
claim ourselves advocates of international amity, 
propagandists of peaceful progress and disciples of 
industrial economy, yet we spend half our substance on 
huge armaments and are ready, at a moment's notice, 
to submit our differences to the arbitrament of the 
sword. We point to our political systems as models of 
prefection and to our politicians as paragons of honour‘ 
yet each of the foremost countries of Europe is the 
scene of a social struggle moro or less fierce; each 
finds a theme for reproach and contempt in the 
corruption and venality of the other's politicians ; 
each is conscious that it entrusts the conduct of 
its state affairs to men who in many cases differ 
from their neighbours only in the possession of 
greater wealth and in ifs more unscrupulous employ- 
ment ; and each hears its men in office charged, by 
those that wait to take their places, with an amount of 
incompetence and moral turpitude sufficient to exclude 
either the accusers or the accused from all subsequent 
share in the confidence of the public. We extol the ex- 
cellence of our criminal codes all the while they are so 
totally incompetent to check crime that when Judge 
Lynch does not assist Judge Impotence, special legis- 
lation is needed to deal with everything resembling an 
abnormal phase of popular feeling ; and we are not 
iess proud of our civil laws, though. the difficulty of 
obtaining justice under their provisions is in most cases 
to be overcome by the wealthy alone and has been for 
years a by-word among ourselves. We preach the 
benefits of education, and proclaim the value of practical 
knowledge, yet our school courses omit almost entirely 
the very things which most nearly concern the business 
of life, and “all our industries would cease, were it 
not for the information which men begin to acquire, 
ag they best may, after their education is said to be 
finished.’ We pretend that our sciences are exact, 
and each of our communities finds infallible reasons to 
support the universal applicability of the principles 
that suit its special conditions, yet economical policies 
differ all over the world, and one nation grows wealthy 
in the practice of dogmas which according to another 
ought to lead it headlong to ruin. We present, in 
short, to Oriental eyes a combination of most bewilder- 
ing contradictions, and when we remember also that 
Japan’s too ready credulity has been exploited ad 
infinitum by unprincipled foreign charlatans of every 
species, it would seem more reasonable to marvel at her 
remnant of confidence than to justify otr own indefin- 
able mistrust. 

Indeed, it has always seemed to us that if our coun- 
trymen took a little more trouble to prove, and a little 
less to parade, their superiority, intercourse with 
Eastern nations would be much smoother. It is by no 


+ Herbert Spenser, 
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means surprising, as “ T. W.” justly remarks, that some 
conscionsness of that superiority should oveastonally 
make itsclf apparent, but it ig surprising that we 
should forget how galling such a display must be to 
those who do not recognise its justice, and how un- 
reasonable it is to look for any spontancous recognition 
among persons to whom many traits of Lhat superiority 
must be more or less unintelligible. If the difficulty 
Wwe experience in aualysing Japanese disposition justi- 
fies our want of confidence, the same consideration must 
apply with at Jeast equal force to the attitude of the 
Japanese towards us. 

We are not, indeed, withont statements of the moral 
ngpect we present to Hastern eyes, but it is one of our 
idiosyncracies to Jaugh at the inaccuracy or injustice 
of those statements and to forget their value as indica- 
tions of the mood our conduct has excited. Accused of 
arbitrariness, immorality, or disingenuousness, we dis- 
miss the charges as so many proofs of our judges’ 
malevolent bias, but, when we formulate them our- 
selves, their denial becomes an evidence of their truth. 
And yetit is not to be gainsaid that if both sides 
would apply themselves with some degree of impar- 
tialily and patience to a solution of the problem 
«T. W.” proposes, a great many of the clouds that pre- 
vent us from seeing each other plainly would soon be 
blown away. But tolook foranything of the sort under 
existing circumstanees scems hopeless. Men who only 
visit a country for the sake of procuring the means to 
leave it permanently, cannot be expected to concern 
themselves much abont the psychology of its inhabitants. 
And in this consists the great difficulty of the situation 
as viewed from “T. W.’s” standpoint—our indifference 
is only to be remedied by conditions which presuppose 
its removal. We must have more than a passing interest 
in Japan before we can acquire sufficient knowledge of 
its people to trust them, and we can never have that 
interest until we do trust them. If the development 
of the country’s resources were a matter of intimate 
concern {o us; if it were possible for us to take an 
active share in that development, to make our homes 
in this beautiful land, and to feel that the enjoyment of 
its attractions and opportunities was not forbidden to 
aliens, we shonid soon puzzle out the enigma which at 
present forbids us to be trusting. But these things 
are not possible. The day may indeed come when the 
Representatives of the Treaty Powers will recognise 
that the best way to prolong the ostracism of their 
nationals is to obey the prejudices that ostracism has 
generated ; but in the meanwhile we must be content 
with our “narrow and defective point of view,” and 
with the limited prospect visible from the “few  sea- 
ports to which we are confined.” 

One phase alone of our mistrust compels special notice 
by its irrationality. For a long time a notion has pre- 
vailed here that the Japauese are slowly and steadily 
contriving devices for ousting us from our share in the 
commerce of the country. Direct trade has become, say 
our seers, & favorite hobby with the people, and, rightly 
or wrongly, the Government is supposed to havo 
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encouraged the disposition. Of course all this has been 
vehemently denounced asa violation of the treaties, and 
the local press has laboured hard to deter the Japanese 
from an attempt which is sure to entail loss and disaster. 
But nobody, we presume, is so short-sichted as to ima- 
gine for» moment that there can be any element of 
permanency in the conditions under which we live here 
at present. The Japanese people could exhibit no trait 
less favorable to their prospects of ultimate success as 
a nation than a tame submission to our usurpation of 
their foreign trade. It is true that without us that 
trade could never have existed, and it is equally true 
that any premature attempt to take it out of our hands 
will certainly be costly and probably disastrous. But 
that the attempt will be made, is inevitable. Consider 
how Englishmen or Americans would behave under 
similar circumstances. If a handful of strangers were 
to settle at Gravesend and inaugurate a commerce 
in exports and imports, Englishmen indeed sharing the 
profits but the foreigners all the while growing in 
numbers, living in a style of luxury and magnificence 
hitherto unknown in the country, and refusing to 
submit to English jurisdiction, how long would it be 
before English merchants devoted. all their intelligence 
and resources to diverting the gains of the aliens into 
native pockets? Estimate Japanese enterprise and 
independence of character as low as we please, it would 
be exceeding the limit of infatuation to imagino 
ourselves secure from similar attempts here. Doubtless, 
foreign merchants have nothing to fear from fair 
competition, but their chief, indeed their only practical, 
apprehension in connection with the abolition of 
exterritoriality, is that if they were handed over to 
Japanese jurisdiction, the Government would so legis- 
late as to deprive them of ability to compete. But the 
truth is that if the barriers which at present divide 
them from the Japanese people were broken down, 
every reason for such legislation would disappear. It 
is the isolated attitude of this community, the mperium 
in imperio we have set. up, and the undisguiscd contempt 
and mistrust we display towards those among whom 
we live, that are daily rendering our presence more 
and more irksome, and if persisted in, must ultimately 
render it intolerable. Any different result would be 
short of a miracle. 


Nor can the remedy come from Japan’s side. Even 
supposing her sense of self-respect were entirely 
blunted, she could not throw open her territories to 
strangers who, while claiming exemption from native 
jurisdiction, in three cases out of four may be said 
to have provided in its stead no judicial machinery 
of their own at all. The sphere of that almost 
incredible parcdy on Western civilization, the 
Merchant-Consul, has to be kept within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. The first duty of a Govern- 
ment is to safeguard tho interests of its own subjects, 
and the Government of Japan would certainly be 
neglecting that duty did it permit trade to be carried 
on in the interior by strangers who are legally 
accessible only in their own Courts at a few remote 

















they are, not as they might be were our own conveni- 
ence & paramount object with both sides, and we can- 
not possibly expect the Japanese to extend tie working 
of a system so inefficient and obnoxious as that we 
have introduced here. 

Thus we are unwillingly forced to the conclusion 
that our own mistrust is multiplying and crystallizing 
the conditions on which it feeds. 
more unrestrained intercourse we cannot acquire confi- 
dence, yet we declare both liberty and intercourse 
impracticable because—we have not confidence. 
remove such an irrational deadlock ought surely to be 
within the compass of diplomatic ingenuity. 


————— ~-- ee ee ee 


WHEN? 





A QUERY, ADDRES3ED TO THE First LORD OF THE TREASURY. 


The months roll on—the year grows old, 
And, prompted by their mute suggestion, 
May we, Sir Oracle, make bold 
To ask one timid little question ? 
We would not seem, for worlds, to doubt, 
Or challenge your supreme discretion, 
But somehow there has got about 
A murwmur, growing with the session, 
And anxious minds with tongue and pen 
Are putting that brief query ‘‘ When ?” 


As thus: There gocs a rnmour round, 
No doubt exagverated greatly, 
That crime and violence abound 
Among Old Treland’s sons —and lately 
Twas said, though how such gossip came, 
We know not, to be circulated, 
That Erin’s curse and Huyland’s shame 
Would shortly be eradicated. 
We know it will be so—but then, 
Are we to blame for asking “ When ?” 


A second strange report was spread, 
Coloured of course upon transcription, 
Of English blood unjustly shed 
By cut-throats Arab and Egyptian ; 
And shortly followed rumours rife 
Of England’s honest resolution 
For every slaughtered subject's life 
To claim a rightful retribution— 
She will, no doubt—but Englishmen 
Are naturally asking “ When ?” 


And yet another rnmour goes, 
Offspring of course of mere invention, 
That British arms mid foreign foes 
Excite but laughter at the mention ; 
But should it prove that England's name 
Thus basely were humiliated, 
‘The guardians of our country’s fame 
Will surely see her vindicated ? 
Precisely! Yes: but once again 
You'll pardon us for asking ‘ When ? 


We would not willingly obtrude, 
Or press n query hard to answer ; 
But natural solicitude 
Begs you'll inform us, if you can, sir, 
Whether the whisper is correct, 
Or merely wanton fabrication, 
That future sessions will effect 
A little useful legislation ? 
We hoped as much ; but human ken 
Scarce hopes to solve the problem “ When ?” 


When “ explanations” grow precise, 
When words admit of some solution, 
When promises no more suffice 
Without some sign of execution, 
When statesinanship knows higher claims 
Than party power and party wishes, 
When “ policy” lins nobler aims 
‘ban schemes for clutching loaves and fishes,— 
Then—only then, and not till then, 
Will England raise her head again! 


St. James's B udget. 
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THE FINANCE MINISTER'S STATEMENT. 






















































Inrropuctory Remarks ON THE ESTIMATES FOR THE 15TH 
FinanciaL Yrar or Merz, 1882-1883. 





Before proceeding to specify the causes of the increases 
and decreases in the various items appearing in these 
estimates, as compared with those of the preceding year, 
there are a few points which require special explanation, 
They are as follows :— 

In the estimated accounts for this year, the total of the 
revenue amount to yen 66,814,122. This total, compared 
with the estimate for the last year shows a decrease of 
yen 1,759,873, which was effected by a certain decrease in 
the ‘profits of the public industries ’’ and the diminution in 
‘“« Miscellaneous Receipts.” But from part of the Revenues, 
the “ Land Tax,” “ ‘Taxes in products of the Hokkaido,” 
and ‘‘ Postage Stamps,” there is an estimated increase of 
more than yen 1,377,000. On the expenditure, owing to 
the decrease of disbursements for the Home, Finance, 
Agricultural and Commercial Department and also the 
abolition of the Colonization Commission, there is a de- 
crease of more than yen 2,296,000. But this decrease on 
the whole, owing to the transfer of affairs and the separa- 
tion of the disbursements—in the actual account, is vir- 
tually an increase. Thus when the disbursements 
belonged the following bureaus the Shudi-kwan or Peni- 
tentiaries, Customs, Revenue Office, three Ken-or Prefec- 
fectures in Hokkaido—the sum of yen 2,097,000 is 
required, and a further sum of more than yen 1,554,000 on 
account of the increase in disbursements of the Dai-jokwan 
(Council of State) Military, Naval, Judicial, Public Works, 
and Imperial Household Departments, and Post Office, 
Legations and Consulates in Foreign Countries, the total 
ixpenditure for the Kwan, Sho, In, Shi, and different 
Bureau established in the preceding year by more than 
yen 1,856,000. ‘This increase in Expenditure will be 
covered by the increase of Revenue. Other increments of 
expenditure for the Police, Fu and Ken, excluding that 
for the three above-mentioned prefectures of the Hokkaido 
repairs and constructions, will be equalized by the decrease 
in the expenses of the outlay for the ‘‘ Creation of 
Public Industries. ‘The Redemption of paper currency 
and ‘Funds for Public Works and industries” and 
the “Fund for -temporary Advances” are to be man- 
aged according to the scheme adopted last year. 
Such sums amount to yen 5,200,000 for the current 
fiscal year. The sum required for the reorgani- 
zation of the ‘Fund for Public works and industries” 
and the ‘Fund for temporary advances,” which used 
hitherto to be paid out of the “‘ Reserve Fund,” is now 
paid from the revenue. For the reduction of the paper 
money in circulation the sum of yen 8,300,000 is to be 
used this year. Of this 1,500,000 will. be employed in 
accordance with the plan of redemption already set out. 
Such is the explanation of the Financial Estimates for the 
present fiscal year, 

The total amount of the domestic and foreign debt 
remaining unredecmed in May S81st, 1882, was yen 
849,771,176.50 in this financial year. ° 

This amount, compared with the sum given at the end 
of the Report of estimated amounts in the last fiscal year 
shows a decrease of yen 2,657,791.40, Such decrement 
has been effected in the following manner, although the 
bonds payable in specic for withdrawal of the paper 
currency has been increased by yen 422,150, yet a sum of 
more than yen 422,210 has been withdrawn by the 
redemption of the paper currency which was exchanged 
against those bonds and by the cancellation of paper 
currency which had been fraudulently issued, etc., and more 
than yen 91,890 was diminished by the adjustment of sacer- 
dotal pension bonds, ete., and more than yen 1,701,580 
by the redemption of capitalized pension bonds, bonds for 
the encouragement of industries, bonds payable in specie 
for the withdrawal of the paper currency, and both new 
and old debis; while upwards of yen 376,240 of the new 
foreign loan lias been redeemed, and the old foreign debt 
has been completely paid off by the last parcel, amounting 
to yen 488,000 during the last fiscal year. ‘The fact that the 
amount of redemption has not reached the sum estimated 
in the last fiscal year is that the process of payment has 
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not yet been completed, inasmuch as the 14th fiscal year 
has not yet came to its close. 

The whole amount of the Rescrve fund held by the 
Government was yen 55,854,207.876 on the 15th May, 
1881. This sum compared with the corresponding fund 
given in the budget Report of the last fiscal year, which was 
yen 55,590,096.221, shows an increase of yen 461,111.655. 
This increase was caused in the following manner :— 
Although a certain sum had been paid from this fund for 
expense of manufacturing the paper ctirrency, yet there 
are certain receipts from the interest on National bonds 
‘and various other receipts. Subtracting the sum paid from 
the sum received, wo find a net increase of more than ven 
429,000; and, further more than yen 84,000 was added to 
the fund derived from the surplus of the 12th fiscal year. 
These two items then carried in to the fund make the 
inorease above stated. 

Advances (Loans made by Government).—-In regard 
to the account of the 3lst, May of the current vear, 
the advances in question amount to yen 13,053,969.505, 
showing an increase of yen 6,282,577.711 as against. 
tle last fiscal year. The loans repaid to the 
treasury amount to more than yen 822,000, and the loans 
to the former Han (the ex-clans) and the like, which lave 
been abandoned as irrecoverable, amount to more than yen 
145,000. Owing to these sums—although the amount 
advanced has been reduced to no inconsiderable extent -— 
there is the increase above stated. The cause is that more 
than yen 2,266,000 was advanced of the “Fund for the 
enconragement of industries,” more than yen 4,645,000 
was advanced to replace.the fund for public works and 
industries paid hitherto out of the ‘* Reserve Fund” which 
are now paid out of the revenue, and in which stuns 
newly advanced are included; while more than yen 
338,000 given for relief, etc., were added to this. 

Fund for the relief of avricultural distress:x—As has 
been mentioned in the preliminary remarks in the fiscal 
estimate of the last year, moro than yen 845,000, the 
balance from the fund in the estimates of the 12th fiscal 
year, was placed under the heading of Central Fund for 
relief of Agricultural distress.” Amd more than yen 
452,000, balance of the sum of yen 600,000, Which is the 
Fund for the first half of the 18th fiscal your, was added to 
sum of yen 150,000 the balance of the yen 600,000—hav- 
ing been appropriated to each Fu and Ken in accordance 
with the scheme of the Relief—which is the fund for the 
second half of the 13th fiscal year. Furthermore, this was 
added to the sum of yen 150,000, one part of the Fund for 
the half of the 14th fiscal year. Those amounts were 
placed into the hands of the Finanee Department, as 
mentioned at the end of Table IT. 

‘The cause of the increase of various items in the iicome 
for the present fiscal year, excepting those which need no 
special illustration and those where the difference of the 
amouuts is insignificant, are as follows :— 


Land ‘Tax.—Owing to, a better assessment of land, ex- 
pirations of terms of reclamation, changed classification 
of land, and reclamation of land devasted by natural causes, 
there were some both increases and decreases, but by ad- 
justing these there is found the net increase of more than 
yen 29,000. Besides this increase, arrears of land tax, 
which fall in this year. amount to more than yen 249,000. 
And the increase of more than yen 104,000 is due to a 
revision of the stamp tax on land deeds by notification 
No. 30 issued during the last year. 

Taxes on Products of the Hokkaido.—These taxes 
show av increase of more than yen 125,000, owing to aug- 
mented produce and the fact that the expenses for barter 
or sale of the products, and other expenses concerning the 
taxes, which were hitherto paid out of the money reulised 
from the taxes, have now been transferred to the expense 
of the National Treasury and the sums thus paid out of the 
preceeds of the taxes are now to be paid into the National 
Treasury, thus making a total increase of more than yen 
405,000, 

Tax on Sake.—An increase of this tax is anticipated 
this fiscal year in consequenee of the experience gained 
since the revision of the Act of the ‘Tax. 

Tax on the Kot (a kind of malt) ‘Trade.-——'The increase 
is duo to the same cause as above. 

Stamp Tax on legal docunents.—Tho tax is stcadily 
jnoreasing, owing to more extensive use of stamps. 
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Postage Stamps.—The tax in question is increasing 
with correspondence and the use of money orders. 

Tax on Ruled paper for judicial proceedings. —Au in- 
crease is expected owing to similar cause to that stated 
above. 

Tax on Velicles.—Increasing with their increasing use. 

Shooting Licenses.--The same. 

Horse and Cattle Dealers Licenses. —The same. 

Druggist® Licenses.—Vhe same. 

Profit of the Mint under Financial Department.—There 
will be an increased manufacture of sulphuric acid to 
meet the increased domand which is expected, 

Profits from Mines under the Public Works Depart- 
nent.—The outley for the Ani and Kamuaishi Mines has 
heen increased in order that operations may be extended. 
Jn I-ktumo Mine the output is decreased owing to an alter- 
wtion in the strata. Tle Abrato, abovo all, shows a de- 
crease because theestunate of the last year was based on the 
total amount of two previous years (the 13th and 14th), of 
Mei. The Nakakosaka Mine has been elosed. The 
consequent decreases are more than yen 185,000. But, in 
the Sado Mine, new works for amalgamating purposes 
have been erected, and the output has been increased 
through yarious innovations. Atthe Mi-ike Coal Mine the 
out turn has also increased, aud larger sales have been 
effected in consequence. ‘The In-Nai and Kosaka Copper 
Mines yicld more are than before on account of improved 
Mining methods javing been introduced. The increase 
minounts to more than yen 255,000. 

Kent of Government land in the open ports and cities. — 
In consequence of extensive renting in ‘Tokio and Osaka, 
there is a large increase. 

The total wnount the of increase in the above eleyen 
items and from seven other sources is yen 1,475,477. 

Lhe causes of decrease in various items of revenue are 
explained as follows :— 

Ship Licenses..—The falling off is in consequence of the 
gradual deercase in the number of ships of Japanese 
model, notwithstanding the imerease in the number of 
steamers and sailing ships of foreign model. 

Lax on Companies.—-Although the increase of more 
thanyen 12,000 has becn effected by the imposition of atax 
on stock exchange tranctions, yet there is a decrease of 
more than yen 21,000 through the expiration of the term 
of the rice dealers’ companies. 

Passport aud other Permission Fees.—In consequence 
of the revision of the revulations of Nai-in Menjo kisoku 
(Regulations for giving certificates to mariners) by Noti- 
fication No. 75 and No. 1 issued last year. 

Profits of Industries under the Agricultural and Com- 
mereial Departinent.—In this item althongh an increase 
of more than yen 7,500 has been gained by augmented 
skill in the operations as well as by the increase of the 
articles manufactured in the Aichi Mill, yet by the sale of 
the Hiroshima Mill last fiscal year and by the rather 
scanty yield of beet-roots in Moinbetsu, the net deficit is 
more than yen 7,700. 

Receipts from Railways under the Public Works De- 
partment.—In consequence of the non-completion of the 
works between Maibara and ‘Tsuruga by the time anti- 
cipated the actual receipts have not roached the amount 
estimated. 

Profits from Telezraphs under the Public Works De- 
partment.—In this item the decrease is due to the large 
expenditures required by laying additional lines between 
Kobe and Nagasaki, aud between ‘Tokio and Sendai, and 
also by laying a submarine cable between Hiradate and 
Hakodate. 

Profits of Industries under the Public Works Depart- 
ment.—In consequence of the contraction of industrial 
undertakings. 


Reeeipts from Hiroshima Mines.-—In this item the 
decrease is due to the hivh price of fire-wood and charcoal 
consequent upon a deficiency in the supply. 

Profits of Various Jndastiies under the Colonization 
Cownitssion.--In this itein tho deerea<e is dus to the fact 
that since the treusfer of the industrial undertaking in 
question to the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
on the abolition of the said commission, it was not decided 
whether to continue ox to discoutinue the industries, 
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Income derived from Woods and Forests.—In this item 
the decrease is due to the diuniniution of sales of trees aud 
land. 





Rent of Government Propertics.—In this item the 
decrease is due to the transfer of receipts from charzes for 
the use of dikes, certain roads, and spaces around shade 
trees, to local taxation. 

Repayment of Advances.—The decrease here is due to 
the fact that the sum reccived for this item is only that 


for this fiscal year, aud docs not contain the arrears of | 


the past year as was the case in the preceding ficeal year; 
and some advances were completely paid off during the 
last fiseal vear, aithough the interest en advances fer the 
promotion of industrial undertakines under the 
Misecllaneous receipts last fiseal year has been transterred 
to this item. 

Repayment of Toans to Imperial Princes and Former 
dians.—Deiieit in consequence of same loans having been 
already repaid as well as lotus in propertion to the rice 
production having been partially repaid. 

Sales of Government Properties.—In e mscquence of a 
decrease in the sales of Grounds wud buildings that are 
not needed. 

Miscellaneous heecipts,—Underthts lead although there 
are one or two items of receipts inereased as compared 
with those of last fiseal vear, vet the tetal diminu- 
tion has been very reat in cousequence of the transfer of 
the interest on advances for the prometion of industrial 
undertakings to ancther heading + and also there have been 
no repavinents from the late Colonization Commission or 
contributions toward the cost of the construction of the 
Imperial Palace in the current vear, as there were durin 
last financial year. 

In addition to the 15 items above mentioned, there are 
{wo which show some decrease, Phe amount of the de- 
ficit is yen 3.235.350. Lf from this amount the tet 
increase be deducied, the net estimated decrease of Re- 
venue for the current fiscal vear will be fonad to pe ven 
1,759,573. 

The causes of the increase in the cxtimeted expen 
for the present duanetal vear are cmmnerdated belew uader 
their respective headings. Reference to snehoas are veil 
evident or show no ereat difference as compared with the 
correspouding ems last your is avoided, 

Hedemption of Domestic Debt.—In this item the m- 
erease is due to the facts that althonzh more than yen 
676,000 ais been taken off by the capitalized pension 
bonds being nearly paid off and by the complete adjust 
went of the ol debt, yet there are inerements of yeu 
1,000,000 in the redemption of some of the veiutiury 
pension bouds who:c redemption is to cominence thi 
year, and an increase of more than yen $5,000 in the re- 
demption of priest's pension bonds aml bonds for the 
encouragement of industries. : 

Civil List and Appanages of the 
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“ peal Princes -— 
This inercase is owing to Shige-no-anias wlowance and 
other expenses of building Arisujsiwa-no-miya’s residence 
Which is not vet completed. 

Daijo Kuwan.—This item shows an mercase owing to 
the expenses for the new establishment of ‘© San-ji-in,” 
though there is a certain decrease becatise the expense for 
rewards las been reluove:t from this item and embodied 
in a separate account. 

War Departmeni.—The increase, here is dependent on 
the new supply of ammunition and other munitions, and 
also to wlditional charges entailed in arranging the atiiirs 
of the colonial troops, which were feraerly under the 
Colouization Conmmussion. 

Navy Department.—This item shows an imerease which 
is due to the expense required for the new cstabiushment 


of Nitci-kioka” and for the construction and repair of 


War vessels, and also to the expeusion of the Coast Survev- 
INS Acvice, 


do dueationcal Deparhacut.—The ducres-e lieve is owing 
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onization Commission have been transferred to the de- 
partment in question. 

Judicial Department.—This increase arises thus :—The 
expenses of keeping public money were transferred to 
the accounts of the Finance Department, whose expenses 
for one whole year are augmented through the establish- 
ment of additional Local Courts to excute the New Criminal 

‘Law, wlile in the previous year, the money required for 
the same purpose were for the latter half year only. Avain, 
| : 7 . . = . . . . i 

the eost of judicial atiairs in the Hokkaido, which had 
hitnierto been under the control of the old Colonization Com- 
|anission, were transferred to the Department. 

J ainperial Household Department.—The increase here is 
pexpauined by the faet that the Gar-den for Agricultural 
| Fexpertiaents ab Shibuya, which before belonged to the old 
Colonization Commission, was turned into an Imperial 
Garden. : 

Lesation and Consulates.—The increase is due to the 
sconstrrction of consulates in London, ana Nin Sen, a port 
in Corea, and also to the increased number of Police 
Serscants aid policemen detailed to guard the consulate 
at Foo San, Coren. 

lievenne Bnrea-—This has been made a separate item, 
and has been necessitated in the following manner :— 
Upward ef yen 358,000 was transferred to the accounts of 
the bureau from the expenses of the Finanee Department, 
and over ven 28,000 from the accounts of the old Coloni- 
zation Commission, and to these sums was added that (ex- 

elusive of over ven 92,000 which was transferred to the’ 
aeconnts of the three Hokkaido Ken, under the item of 
*Pxpenses in Fu and Ken”) set aside as the expenses for 
transportation, sales of products, and other expenses ap- 
pertaining thereto as has been explained under the bea:l of 
“Taxes on Products of Hokkaido.” 

Customs Bureau.—This has also been created a sepa- 
rate item, the expense being transferred from the accounts 
of the Finance Department. 

General Post Onice.—The increase here is due to the 
fact that the subsidy for the Mitsu Bishi Company and 
the funds required for navigation from Okinawa to Corea, 
were transferred froni the accounts of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, and besides there was an increase 
of outlay in extending the postal lines. 

Musineering expenses.—The increase arises thus :— 
The sum of over yen 129.000 was required for construct: 
ing the Hiyakkuwanishi Port at Kumameto, for dredging 
the harbouv of Nasisaki, nnd the bed of the River Naka- 
intra in Kanagawa Ken, for making the Ovashiradzu and 
the Youevama Roads, for rebuliing brides and repairing 
draius in the perts ef Yokehaina and Nagasaki, and for 
harbonrs, reads, bridges, ete. in Okinawa Ken, although. 
fierve Was a degrease of yen 18,000, for constructing dikes 
in the River Tenrin and making the Okum Road. 

Iixpenses in Fa and Ken.—This increase is thus ae- 
counted for:—During the last fiscal year, Tottori Ken and - 
the three Hokkaido Ken were established ; the latter re- 
quiring support from the national treasury in addition to 
the revenue derived from local taxes of various kinds. 
The allowances to Jocal functionaries in Okinawa Ken 
have also been defrayed during this fiscal year, while they 
remained unsettled during last fiscal year. 

Central Police Ofice.—This increase arises from the 
expense incurred in posting policemen as special guards. 

Exnenses for the Police Service in ru and Kkeu.—The 
inerement here comes froin the anticipation of an in- 
crense in the subsidiary aid to local contributions 
and the inerease in the allowances made to Police 
Sergeants and also to the increase of the funds paid out of 
lthe National Treasury for the protection of forcigners in 
i Yokohama and Hiogo. 

Tokio Penitentiary. —This is a new item. More than 
jyeu 8.000 which was saved while the institution was wider 
‘the eontrol of the Home Department has been appropriated 
to tals purpesc. Miyagi Penitentiary. —This ts also wn item 
Yhe more than yen 56,000 was trans- 
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Sorachi Penitentiary. —This is a fresh item, necessitated 
by establishment of » penitentiary during the present 
fiscal year. _— 

Expenses for Prisoners in the Gaols of Fu and Ken.— 
This is an new item and the expense is accounted for in 
the following manner; over yen 103,000 was transferred 
from the Home Department, and besides, an increase of 
more than yen 105,000 was required for Jailers’ salavics, 
travelling expenses, ete. 

Outlay for Shrines.—The increase in these expenses is 
thus necessitated :—The four Shrines of Hiye, Abe. Yuli, 
and Koshiwo took rank some as ‘ Kuwan NWokuhet-sha,”’ 
and that expenses for the Sapporo Shrine and one other, 
hitherto defrayed by the old Colonization Commission 
were transterred to this heading. 

Miscellaneous Ex penditures.—This increase is owing to 
the fact that the exponses entailed by decorations, medals 
and other grants, and these required for transporting vari- 
ous sums of money paid and received in Fu and Ken, are 
here kept separate from the accounts of Daijo Kuwan and 
the departments of Home and Finance. 

Dock Yard (Construction under Navy Department).— 
This increase is owing to the fact that works carried over 
these many years have not yet been finished, and an an- 
nual installment correspponding to that of last fiscal year 
is still required. 

Expenses for Industrial Undertakings under the Public 
Works Department.—'The increase is owing to the expense 
of renewing the construction of industrial establishments 
which lad been commenced in previous ycars but was 
suspended during last fiscal year. 

Fund for Public Works Indusiries—and Temporary 
Advanees.—This increase is thus accounted for by various 
temporary advances which have hitherto been made from 
the reserve fund, are transferred to the general expendi- 


tures; and yen 60,000 have to be paid for the expenses of 


ship materinl supplied to the Navy Departiment during the 
present fiscal year. 

Ixxpenses for periodical erection of the Shrine at Ise.— 
This increase is occasioned by the gradual payments made 
as the work continues up to the 23rd year of Meiji. 

Cost of issue of new Paper money.—The expense in 
question has hitherto been defrayed from the reserve fund, 
but from this year forward it has been decided to provide 
for it as ordinary expenditure, and in consequence this 
increase occurs. 

Subsidy to the Japan Railway Company.——The inerease 
is due to the fact that the payment of the subsidy is 
expected during this year according to the Notification 
issued in November last. On adding to the 80° items 
above mentioned, three others, we have a total increase of 
yen 6,473,592. The causes of the decrease of expenditure 
under their several headings are explained as follows :— 

Redemption of Foreigu Debt.-—Although there is an 
increase of a sum of over yen 26,000 by the redemption 
of the principal of the New Doan, yet the payment of the 
sum of yen 488,000 is not required this year as the 
redemption of the Old Loan expired last year, and in 
consequence this decrease occurs. 

Redemption of Paper Money.—This decrease is due to 
the fact that there is no refund of the loan made to the 
Jate Colonization Commission just as in last year, and 
that the capital funds, which have been advanced from 
time to time during past years, will be repaid to the fund 
from the general revenue. 

Interest on Domestic Debt.—Although there is here an 
increase of over yen 12,000 by the issue of the bonds pay- 
able in specie and the grants of capitalized pension bonds 
to those whose title thereto las been recovnized, yet there 
is a diminution of over yen 333,000 in consequence of the 
extensive redemption of debt effected during the last fiscal 
year. 

Interest on Foreign debt.—In consequence of the 
gradual decrease in the amount of the debt in successive 
year, 

Miscellancous expenses connected with the  Forrcien 
Debt.—Tuis deerease is owing to the diminution of both 
principal aud inierest. 

Annutics civen with the order of meril.-—This decren-a 
is due to the fact that the nminber of those who were 
entitled to the annuities is reduced by death. 

Pensions for Shrincs and Temples. —The reyulatious 
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for this fund are calculated on the regular of annual 
diminution in its amonnt and to this is owing the existing 
decrease. 

Pensions the Shizoku of Okicawa Ken.—This decrease 
is due to the fact that after the accounts for the last 
fiseal year had been estimated, the rate of ‘ Koku-dat” 
Was readjusted. 

Hfoime Department.—Although there is an increase of 
over yen 15,000 because of the expense of maintaiming 
establishments for quarantine at the three ports of Kana- 
eiuwa, Hiogo and Nagasaki, andalso for the eeneral control 
of the three Ken newly established in Hokkaido, yet on 
the other hand, there is a decrease of over yen 244,000 by 
tle transfer of the expenditure for penitentaries, and for 
transporting money to Fu and Ken, to other headings, as 
also by the arrangement that the cost of keeping public 
money shall be controlled by the Finance Department, 
and that the expenditure for rewards was taken away 
from this Department in accordance with the Act of 
recutating such awards, by Notification No. 68, of last 
year. : 

Finance Department.—Although there is an increase of 
over yen 20,000 by the transfer of the expenditure for 
keeping public money for the Home Department, the 
Mducational Department, the Judicial Department and 
the Agricultural and Commercial Departinent, to this 
(Finance) Depmtment, yet there is a decretion of more 
than yen 622,000 by the separation of the expenditure of 
the Revenue Bureau, Customs Bureau and ordinary mis- 
eellancous oxpenditure from the business of this depart- 
nicnt. ; 


Agricultural and Commercial Department.—Although 
there is © new increment of over yen 1,000 in the expendi- 
of the Museum at Uyeno, and over yen 6,000 in the expendi- 
ture for the examination of marivers, and yen 225,000 
in the expenditure for the affairs still unadjusted of 
the old Colonization Commission, yet there is a decrease 
of more than yen 273,000 by the transfer of the expense 
of navigation to Okinawa and lorca, the subsidy to 
the Mitsu Bishi Company, and the expense of keeping 
public money, to the expenditures of the General Post 
Office and the Iinance Departuunt. 

eenate,—In econsequenee of a decrease in the number of 
Senators, 

Constsuetions and repairs.—This decrease ix caused by 
the fact that the establishment of new Goverument offices 
in Okinawa Ken has been completed. 

Manufacture of gun-powder under the Navy Depart- 
ment.—In consequence of receiving the annual installment 
of the subsidy. 


Mining industrics under Publie Works Department.— 
In spite of expense for constructing railways, bridges, and 
new furnaces for coke, the work on which has been 
continued from Jast fiscal year at Kamaishi Mine, as also 
for building transport ships, the work whercon has been 
resumed froma few years since, and furthermore, boring 
for coal at the Miike mine—all causing an increase in this 
item, yet there is anctt decrease as compared with last 
term owing generally to the fact that the works above 
mentioned are gradually approaching completion. 

Railway under Public Works Department.—The ex- 
penditure under this heading ts expected to be reduced. 

Imperial Palace.—A reduction is expected in this item 
wso. 

Iexpense of constructing a gaol in Hokkaido.—In_ con- 
sequence of the work approaching its completion. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure.—Although there is a certain 
increment under this item by the expenses the elections for 
ihe Board of Audit, Army Court Martial office and prison, 
wnd expenditures for foreign travel, and exhibition of aquatic 
productions and miscellaneous matters, yet the deerease here 
upparent ix due to the fact that the large subsidy allowed 
for land tax reformation has been diminished, and that the 
subsdies for the Beriberi Hospital and the Commissions 
aotadited to consider the ecdes of criminal lay for Army 
end Navy were Gisatlowed during Jast term. 

Adding to the nineleen items above mentioned, nine 
athcits We nave a total decrease of yen 8,245 465. If the 
muomit or the ineveare ba deducted from this amount, the 
uct escimated deerease of expenditure for the present fiscal 
year will ve found to be yen 1,750,878. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. seat in the arena of single combats, nevertheless at times hit 
out all round you in a very uncompromising manner, so that 
the tide of battle is never suffered to ebb completely, and the 
last thing that we readers look for in the columns of our local 
newspapers is n consensus of opinion on any point. The upshot 
of this is that your correspondents take their cue from you, and 
that letters or essays, instead of being answered reasonably in 
the journals where they originally appear, receive anonymous 
and generally very discourteous treatment in rival columns. 
Such a state of affairs is. fatal to honest controversy, and the 
consequence is that, with plenty of subjects to discuss, and I 
think, no lack of ability to discuss them, we exchange our ideas 
so charily that Reeds, Birds, and Griffiths are encouraged to 
become their exponents. I may be wrong in ascribing the 
singular silence of the community to this cause, but if I am, I 
have companions in my error. At any rate “ ‘I’. W.s” list of 
“ bewildering incongruities ” lies befure the public, and it would 
be most interesting and instructive to determine whether they 
are capable of being explained er reconciled.—I am, &¢., 
Yokohama, August 9th, 1882. ° C. 























































(Our readers uiust distinctly understand that we ure in no scuse responsible for 
the sentiments'or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, 
or for the deductious they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


JAPANESE CHARACTER. 
(To TuL Epiror or Tuk “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.”) 

Sir,—“ T. W's” letters are among the most interesting com- 
positions we have the pleasure of perusing in Yokohama, and 
his last is no exception to the rule. He always manages to tell 
us something original in an agreeable way, though I fear me- 
much our apathy is beyond the reach of any essayist. He has 
given you, at all events, a text after your own heart, and 
nobody need charge you with not looking at it from a suf- 
ficiently Japanese stand-point! Pardon me, however, if I say, 
—with an “apology” to “'T. W.” also for presuming to set 
myself up as his exponent—that you seem to do your corre- 
spondent an injustice when you transform him into a trumpeter 
of foreign superiority. ‘To my thinking, his letter warrants no 
such construction. I interpret him rather as condemning 
vulgar demonstrations of assumed superiority—which he places 
in the context of “arrogauce and prejadice”—though at the 
some time remarking that the representatives of Western races 
may fairly be excused if they manifest some consciousness of a 
fact which the Japanese themselves practically acknowledge. 
Many of us would be very glad, I am sure, to find that our 
estimate of Japanese integrity and trustworthiness requires 
modification, even though the discovery convicted us 
of having been hitherto blinded by self-conceit ; for though an 
overweening faith in our own superiority may prevent us 
from studying the chavacter of the Japanese with sufficient 
care, it cannot and docs not deprive us of u desire'to do them 
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THE RETREAT FROM SOUL. 


Ste ed 


(To tue Eprror or Tur “ JAPAN WEERLY MAiL.”) 

Stk,—As a foreigner who has but too frequent occasion to 
criticise Japanese doings with bitterness, I wish now to ex- 
press through your columus the admiration which I cannot help 
feeling when reading the report of the officers who accompanied 
Mr. Hanabusa in his recent escape from Korea. If the transla- 
tion given in the [iogo News can be trusted, the conduct of that 
little bund of 28 Japanese, first in defending themselves, with 
open gates, in their Legation at Soul, and then cutting thoir 
way to the sea through a murderous mob, was such as would 
do honour to any nation in the world, and should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed into oblivion. 

Attacked suddenly by a yelling horde of armed ruffians, 
these 28 men deliberately resolved to march out against their 
enomies, and, “slowly making their way ” first to the barracks 
of the Guards (where they found no protection), then to the 
King’s palace, (where they found the gates firmly closed), they 
went on through the night, in a tempest, over unknown roads 
lighted only by their own burning Legation, to J insen, where, 
being oftered rest, they fell asleep only to be quickly roused 
by a fresh attack which they still gallantly met, and then con- 
tinued their weary way to the sea-shore. And during all this 
trying time, wet and hungry, with their lives always in peril, 
they maintained their discipline and order, and uarded with 
loyal care their country’s Hag. — 

et their report of these proceedings is as modest and 
unboastful, as their behaviour appears to have been manly 
aud dignified. 

Such heroism is certainly not common, and it proves beyond 
question that, whatever may be the defects of the Japanese 
character, some of them at least know how to bear themselves 
very nobly in emergencies. 

Let us then give due honor to Mr. Hanabusa and his braye } 


justice. 

I mention this because I think ita pity that the point of 
such an interesting letter should be obscured by false 
renderings. If we are cver to live comfortably in Japan, we 
must begin by knowing something about the Japanese, and 
I entirely agree with °T. W." that our education in that 
respect has scarcely yet commenced, We have a tolerable 
supply of primers: “Sit“Bs Reed, who speaks with his foet 
under the mahogany ; Miss Bird, who. like her storied namesake 
in Tom Moore’s ballad, flutters over a good deal of ground but 
rests steadily nowhere; Mr. Griffith, who is only reliable when 
bocoufines himself to his students’ essays ; Mr. Dixon, whose 
observation docs not extend far beyond the prospect of pro- 
seletyzing the people ; Mr. Humbert, who does not profess to go 
below the surface, and a few others who treat political aspects 
only. But among all these authors thero is not one who gives 
us even arudimentary study of Japanese character; not one 
who attempts to explain how it is that we have come to regard 
the Japanese mind as the exact opposite of our own in so 
many respects. It may be, as you suggest, that we ourselves 
set the example of indifference to such questions ; that other 
things occupy us to the exclusion of metaphysical analyses ; nay, 
even that a majority of us have already arrived at a_corclusion 
wliich answers every practical purpose. But Iam inclined to 
question all these explanations. Certainly none of them would 
have satisfied us ten years ago, and we cannot have changed so 
very much in that interval. I for one would gladly learn 
whether the few inferences I have ventured to draw from my 


companions, and frankly recognize that never were courage and 
discretion, fidelity and loyalty, spirit and modesty, more hap- 
pily combined and displayed than by him and these 27 
Jupanese officers during those two days of terrible trial. 
There is likewise much that is remarkable in the fact that, 
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own limited experience correspond wilh those of my fellow- 
residents. A comparison of impressions might possibly result 
in establishing certain salient points by way of foundation for 
future building, and Tcannuot help thinking that you would 
have done better had you discussed ** T.W.s." letter with a view 
to some such result, instead of making him an involuntary 
whipping-post for the flagellation of some of your own pet 
bugbears, Do not think mo impertiment if Tsay that you 
journalists ace to blame for some portion of your readers 
perplexity, Diave bean many years in Japa, and I cannot 
recal even one Instance of a controversy which you have 
carried to the end temperately and without il-buumeoaur You 
yourself, Sar, alviough you have appareutly taken a back 


‘Google 


within a fortnight after those events had occurred in Korea, a 
thoroughly equipped aud formidable Naval and Military force 
had been despatched from Japan to exact reparation for the 
outrage on the Mikado's representative. ‘This warlike promp- 
titude contrasts singularly with Japanese dilatoriness generally, 
and indicates a trait of national character which is well worthy 
of study. 

Let me commend if, and the gaJlantry of Mr. Hanabusa and 
his little party, to the consideration of those who ean ever 
find anything praiseworthy in Japanese proceedings. 
AMERICANUS. 


Yours, &c., 


Yokohama, August 11th, 1882. 
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THE TOWN HALL AND 


(To Tue Eniror or rie “Jaran Wrexiy ALAIW.”’) 

Sik,—In last week's add you are pleased to criticise the action 
of the Committee engaged inan effort to secure subscriptions 
for the erection of a Town Halland Theatre, first because they 
have, as is alleged, partially approved certain plans and estimates; 
and, secondly, that “no steps have apparently been taken to 
secure the best and most suitable pean in the simplest and 
least impeachable fashion.” 

I fail to find in the circular lately issued by the Committee 
the evidence that you say appears therein of the correctness of 
either of these assertions. 

Application has been made to every architect of reputation 
within reach for plans and specifications for a building to seat 
about 400 persons, and these are being prepared. 

When a sufficient amount shall be subscribed, the Committee 
has announced in the circular referred to that a meeting of all 
the subscribers will be at once called. ‘Lo that meeting will be 
submitted all the plans and * specifications which may bo 1e- 
ceived, and the mecting will take such action as it may con- 
sider best. 

The Provisional Commitice dves not consider itself authorized 
to decide upon any plan for the building, and bas no desire to 
assume apy such aubhority.—Yours, &c., 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Yokohama, 9th August, 1852. 

[Our remarks were not intended as a criticism of the 

Committee's action, nor had we, until the receipt of our 

correspondent’s letter, conceived that the functions of the 


Provisional Committee covered so much ground as they 
apparently do,—Jap. J.J 


T HEATRE. 


CONCERNING JAVANESE JURISDICTION. 


(To the Epirorn or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.’’) 

Sirn,—It is indisputable that, among the foreigners living in 
Japan, there runs a lively apprehension that the substitution 
of any Japanese Administration of Justice fur that which now 
governs us would prove disnstrous, and that this feeling exisls 
in spite of a very general agreement that the present polyglot 
system iuvolycs serious incunveniences, and that the Japanese 
Code of Law lately published is highly enlightened and nearly 
unobjectionable. 

And it is important to observe that this apprehension pre- 
vails, not amony the law-breaking and disorderly section of our 
comniunitics, but almost exclusively among those who are so 
habitually law-abiding and peaceable that no respectable ad- 
ministration of any law would injuriously affect them. 

Indeed, it may be safely asserted that, if the question were 
tu-day put to the vote, a majority of the disorderly classes would 
be found in favour of Japanese administration, for the sake of 
ils immunities, while the majority of the orderly class would 
oppose it on account of ils risks. 

For this peculiar state of things some better explanation is 
required than the usual one that foreigners in Japan are too 
arrogant and prejudiced to admit the idea that Japanese justice 
may bo cyual to their own. 

Arrogance and prejudice are cerlainly not unknown among us, 
Sinco the European races are practically acknowledged by all 
men as Jeading civilization and progress, and since Japan _her- 
KOlf has, in many ways, distinctly recognized that leadership, it 
is natural that the representatives of these races here residing 
should manifest some cousciousness of the fact. But this docs 
not necessarily impiy injustice to others. For those who are 
most senusibls of their advantages in this respect are gencrally 
Jeast disposed to assert them. Moreover, the high average 
of intell:vence and rectitude which exists here among tbe very 
class mos! strongly opposed to Japanese jurisdiction is incom- 
patible with any considerable development of such vulgar de- 
feets. We must then seek for some other explanation of this 
feoeting against Japanese jurisdiction than mere arrogance and 
prejudice. 

If Imay be allowed to specity a much more powerful reason, 
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I would do 4 so in n the single word dintrucst, It 18 distrust 
mainly, if not solely, which hinders the better sort of foreigners 
from accepting in Japan a status which elsewhere they do not 
object to. Notwithstanding the excellent Code, the pleasant 
promises, the obvious needs and interests of Japanese, and 
despite their own inclinations, respectable foreigners genorally, 
in some degree, lack confidetce iu the sincerity of the professions 
and the fairness of the purposes which are held out to them. 

The fact may be unpalatable, but it cannot be denied, and 
no real progress towards solving the extraterritorial problem 
can be mado until it is seriously considered. Ministers and 
Diplomatists may ignore it (and indeed some of them seem 
quite disdainfully indifferent to the view and experience of 
their nationals), but it remains an important fact, and it will 
undoubtedly finally assert itself to the subversion of all calcula- 
tions framed in disregard of it. 

It may he said that the distrust in question arises mainly 
from the circumstance that the transactions of most foreigners 
are only with a low class of Japanese who do not fairly repre- 
sent their nation. And, to some extent at least, this isno doubt 
the truth. But there are few foreigners, cyen at Yokohama, 
who do not know some respectable and trustworthy Japanese, 
and who do not like to imagine that, if they could be emanci- 
pated from dependence on the rude and vulgar tricksters whom 
they are here obliged to deal with, they would find reason to 
form a higher opinion of the nation generally. And no one cau 
reasonably doubt that a Jarger acquaintance with the Japanese 
people than is possible to men confined to a few seaports would 
lead to better understanding, and probably to better feeling, 
on both sides. 

But a more radical reason, in my view, is that, to most 
foreigners, Japanese character appears inscrutable and incom- 
prebensible. Much bas been written on the subject, but, as 
yet, very little seems actually to have been learned ; and most 
of us know to-day hardly more about it than we did twenty 
years ago. Observers have expatiated on the civility and good 
nature of the people, on their patriotism or loyalty, on their 
patience and ingenuity, and on their art and sense of beauty. 
But as regards their system of morals, their family life, their 
ideas about truth, fidelity. personal honour, and business, much 
las yet to be disclosed before any one can pretend to understand 
Japanese character, and before it can be trusted. 

And the little that most foreigners can discern from their 
distant and defective point of view is fav from reassuring. In 
the governing class they perecive only many apparent changes 
of plan, little definiteness of aim, national needs recognized 
but neglected, a multitude of undertakings and few accom- 
plishments; among tle people indolence and reckless gaiety 
in face of distress ; boldness of enterprise with feebloness of 
exertion ; individual initiative almost wholly dependent on 
aid from the public funds, which are fhen squandered ; 
continual political agitation without any apparent object ; the 
popular newspapers filled with false statoments or childish 
nonsense, and the people who but a few years ago lived in 
docile subjection to a scarching despotism, and kuelt humbly 
to its meanest represcntatiye, now become insolent and turbu- 
lent, and, under. a reformed Government, and with ample 
liberty, ‘‘ progressing ” gaily towards revolution and anarchy. 

How can any one construct a consistent national characier 
out of such bewildering incongruities? How can a steady- 
minded foreigner regard such a people as at all in carnest or fit 
to be trusted with the control of his person and property ? 

Such are the questions which many foreigners who have real 
and permanent interests in this country are continually asking. 
I do not say that only a negative answer can be given to them. 
Indeed, IT am ono of several who hope some day to find an 
affirmative answer, being far from content with the conditions 
under which we now live here. But Ihave meant herein only 
to slate these questions, and to show some reasons why they 
ave asked, and why they should be answered. I leave to soure 
more competent pen than mine the solution of a problem which 
greatly concerns both foreiguers and Japanese, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
De Wi 
Yokohama, July 25th, 1882, 
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INTRODUCTION 
a 
A TRANSLATION OF THE “ KO-Z/II-K1” 
OR 


“RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTERS.” 





(Read before the Asiatic Society of Fapan, on 12th April) 
BY 
Basi~t Hatt CnHaMBERLAIN. 
[ Concluded) 


A further particular which is deserving of notice is the 
almost certain fact of a recension of the various traditions 
at a comparatively late date. ‘This is shown by the amount 
of geographical knowledge displayed in the enumera.ion of 
the various islands supposed to have been given birth to 
by Izanagi and Izanami (the “ Male who Invites” and the 
* Female who Invites”),-—an amount and an exactness of 
knowledge unattainable at a time prior to the union under 
one rule of all the provinces mentioned, and significantly 
not extending much beyond those provinces. Such a 
recension may likewise he inferred,—if the opinion of the 
manifold origin of the Japanese mythology be accepted,— 
from the fairly ingenious manner in which its component 
parts have been welded together. The way in which one 
or two legends,—for example, that of the curious curse 
pronounced by the younger brother Howori on the elder 
Hoderi,—are repeated more than once is an instance of 
less intelligent revision.2° Under this heading may, per- 
haps, be included the legends of the conquest of Yamato hy 
the Emperor Zhifimu and of the conquest of the same 
country by the Empress Zhingou, which certainly bear a 
rather suspicious likeness to each other. Of the subjec- 
tion of Korea by this last-named personage it should be 
observed that the Chinese and Korean histories, 30 far as 
they are known to us, make no mention. 

ne peculiarly interesting piece of information to be 
derived from 2 careful study of the “Records” and 
“ Chronicles’? (though it is one on which the patriotic 
Japanese commentators preserve complete silence) is that, 
at the very earliest period to which the twilight of legend 
stretches back, Chinese influence hed already begun to 
make itself felt in these islands, communicating to the 
inhabitants both implements and ideas, This is surely a 
fact of very particular importance, Tending, as it does, its 
weight to the mass of evidence which goes to prove that in 
almost all known cases culture has been introduced trom 


~ *broad, and not been spontaneously developed. 


The traces of Chinese influence are, indeed, not 
numerous, but they are unmistakable. Thus wo find 
chopsticks mentioned both in the Idzumo and in the 
Kiushiu legondary cycle. The legond of the birth of 
the Sun-Goddess and Moon-God from Izanagi’s eyes 
is ascarcely altered fragment of the Chinese myth of 
P’an Ku, the superstition that peaches had assisied 
Tzanagi to repel the hosts of Hades can almost certainly 
be traced to a Chinese source, and the hand-maidens 
of the Japancse Sun-Goddess are mentioned under tho 
exact title of the Spinning Damsel of Chinese myth 
(KK RM 4), while the River of Heaven (K iJ), which 
figures in the same legend, is equally Chinese; for suroly 
both names cannot be mere coincidences. A like remark 
applies to the name of the Deity of the Kitchen, and to the 
way in which that deity is mentioned. The art of making 
an intoxicating liquor is referred to in the very earliest 
Japanese legends. Are we to believe that its invention 
here was independent of its invention on the continent ? 
In this instance, however, tlie old histories bear witness 
against themselves ; for they mention this same liquor in 
terms showing that it was a curious rarity in what, 
according to the accepted chronology, corresponds to 
the century immediately preceding the Christian era, 
and again in the third century of that cra. The 
whole story of the Sea-God’s palace has a Chineso ring 
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8° See this legend as first given in Sects. Xl. and XLI. and after- 
wards in quite another context in Sect. CXVI. ‘Che way in 
which ‘‘ One Account” of the * Chronicles of Japan” tells the 
story of the ravages commitled on the Suu Coddess’s fields hy her 
brother, the ‘‘ Impetuons Male Deity,’ might perhaps justify the 
opinion that that likewise is but the same legend in another form 
The legend is evidently a very important one. 
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certainly Chinese, as are the crocodiles. That the so-called 
maga-tama, or * curved jewels,” which figure so largely in 
the Japanese mythology and which the carly Japaneso 
adorned themselves with, were derived from China was 
already suspected by Mr. Henry von diebold, and quite 
latterly Mr. Milne has thrown light on this subject from 
an altogether unexpected quarter. He has remarked, 
namely, that jade or the jade-like stone of which many of 
the maga-tama are made, is a mineral which has never 
yet been met with in Japan. We therefore know that 
same at least of the “ curved jewels,” or of the material for 
them, came from the mainland, and the probability that 
the idea of carving these very oddly shaped ornaments was 
likewise imported thence gains in probability. ‘Tho 
peculiar kind of arrow called nari-kabura (&% 9%) is ano- 
ther trace of Chinese influence in the material order, and 
a thorough search by a competent Chinese scholar wonld 
perhaps reveal others. But enough at lerst has been 
said to show the indisputable existence of that influence. 
From other sourees we know that the later mythic 
fancy of Japan showed itself as little impenetrable to such 
influence as did the manners and custonis of the people. 
The only difference is that assimilation proceeded much 
more rapidly. 

In this, language is another guide ; for, though the dis- 
coverable traces of Chinese influence are comparatively 
few in the Archaic Dialect, yet they are there. ‘This is 
a subject which has, as yet, scarcely been touched. ‘Iwo 
Japanese authors of an elder generation, Kalubara and 
Arawi Hakuseki, did indeed point out the existence of 
some such traces. But they drew no inferences from 


them, they did not sect to work to discover new ones, and , 


their indications except in one or two obvious cases, have 
received little attention from later writers whether native 
or foreign. But when we compare such words as sane, 
kume, kunt, saka, tana, uma, and many others with the 
pronunciation now given, or with that which the 
phonetic laws of the language in its earlier stage would 
have caused to be given, to their Chinese equivalents #, 
if, #8, R, WW, 1, &e., the idea forces way that such 
coincidences of sound and sense cannot all be purely 
accidental ; and when, moreover, we find that the great 
majority of the words in question denote things or ideas 
that were almost certainly imported, we perccive that a 
more thorough sifting of Archaic Japanese (especially of 
botanical and zoological names and of the names of imple- 
ments and manufactures) would probably be the best means 
of discovering at least the negative features of an antiquity 
remoter than all written documents, remoter even than 
the crystallization of the legends which those documents 
have preserved. In dealing with Korean words found in 
old Japanese, we tread on more delicate ground ; for 


there we have a language which, unlike Chinese, gtandse- 






, making it 
plain that many coincidences of sound and sense should 
be ascribed to radical allinity rather than to later inter- 
course. At the same time it seems more probable that, 
for instance, such apparently indigenous Japanese terms 
us Hotoke, “Buddha,” and tera, “ Buddhist temple” 
should have been in fact borrowed from the correspgnding 
Korean words than that both splioe liculd have in- 
Aepeudently chosen homonyms to denotes the same fo- 
reign ideas. Indeed, it will perhaps not be too bold to as- 
sume that in the case of Hotoke, “ Buddha,” we have be- 
fore us a word whose journeyings consist of many stages, 
it having been first brought from India to China, then 
from China to Korea, and thirdly from Korea to Japan, 
where finally the ingenuity of philologists has discovered 
for it a Japanese etymology (hito ke, ‘ human spirit”) 
with which in reality it has nothing whatever to do. 
Those introductory remarks have already extended to 
such a length that a reference to the strikingly parallel 
case of borrowed customs and ideas which is presented 
by the Ainos in this same archipelago must be Ieft unde- 
veloped. In conclusion, it need only be remarked that a 
simple translation of one book, such as is here given, does 
not nearly exhaust the work which might be expended 
even on the elucidation of that single book, and much 
less can it fill the gap which still lies between us and a 
proper knowledge of Japaneso antiquity. To do this, tho 
co-operation of the archwologist must be obtained, while 


\ 
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™Cven in the field of the critical investigation of documents 
=— there is an immense deal to be done. Not only must all 
the available Japanese sources be made to yield up 
\ the information which they contain, bat the assist- 
ance of Chineso and Korean records must be called in. 
A large quantity of Chinese literature has already been 
yansacked for a similar purpose by Matsushita Keirii, a 
translation of part of whose very useful compilation entitled 
‘An Exposition of the Forcign Notices of Japan” (3 @ 
8 #18) would be one of the greatest helps towards the 
=< desired knowledge. 
In fact there still remains to be done for Japanese anti- 
(\ quity from our standpaint what Hirata has done for it from 
the standpoint of a Japanese Shintoist. Except in some of 
Mr. Satow’s papers published in these “ Transactions,” the 
-subject has scarcely yet been studied in this spirit, and 
{ it is possible that the Japanese members of our Society 
may be somewhat alarmed at the idea of their national 
history being treated with so little reverence. Perhaps, 
however, the discovery of the interest of the field of study 
thus only waiting to be investigated may reconcile them 
to the view here propounded. In any case, if the early 
history of Japan is not all true, no amount of make- 
believe can make it so. What we would like to do is to sift 
the true from the false. As an eminent writer on anthro- 
pology®? has recently said, “ Historical criticism, that is, 
‘‘ judgment, is practised not for the purpose of disbelieving, 
* but of believing. Its object is not to find fault with the 
‘quthor, but to ascertain how much of what he says may 
be reasonably taken as true.” Moreover, even in what is 
not to be accepted as historic fact there is often much that is 
valuable from other points of view. If, therefore, we lose a 
thousand years of so-called Japaneso history, it must no4 
be forgotten that Japanese mythology remains as the 
oldest existing product of the Altaic mind. 


[Ifere follow the English reading and the Japanese original 
of the titles of all works quoted or named. ] 

Besides these, one or two standard Chinese works are 
referred to, such ag the “ Book of Changes” (3) #2) and 
the “ Mountain and Seca Classic” (14 % #8); but they are 
very few, and so easily recognized that it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them, As in his other papers on Japanese sub- 
jects, the translator follows Mr. Satow’s “ Orthographic 
System ” of transliteration. The very few Chinese words 
that occur are transliterated according to the system in- 
trodueed by Sir Thomas Wade. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN KOREA. 





(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 
August 8th. 


Further particulars of the émeute in Korea have been 
received by the Government. On the 6th instant (Sunday) 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun published no short extra giving 
tho fellowing information :—The Jwaki Kan arrived at 
Shimonoseki direct from Korean waters on the 4th, and 
Captain Awoki immediately telegraphed to the Naval 
Department :— Fusan is safe; but serions trouble is 
reported to have oceurred in Soul. The King is safe. 
The queen and. thirteen Ministers of State and other 
dignitaries are dead. Tai-in Kun has assumed charge of 
Government.” The same day Mr. Hanabusa telegraphed 
to Lieutenant Midzuno at the Head-quarter Staff Office :— 
‘Lientenant Horimoto ; Ike Heinoshin and Okada Kaku 
(students) ; Kurosawa; and three policemen have been 
killed. The wives of the King and Heir apparent, and 
Ri Saiwo, Kin Hogen, Bin Kenko, Bin Tniko, In Yuretsu, 
nnd others are also murdered. Tai-in Kun bas assumed 
direction of the Government.” From these telegrams it 
would appear (snys the Yomiuri Shimbun) certain that 
those who attacked our Legation were adherents of Tai-in 
Kun (blood-father of the King and leader of the anti-foreign 
party), and that, simultaneously with the assault upon the 
Japanese, they made a raid on the Royal Palace. The 
Monarch himself entertains progressive opinions, and those 
progressiouists who are at one in their ideas with their 
Master, are Ri Saigev, a cousin of the King, and Cabinet 
Adviser; In Yuretsu, Minister of Military Affairs ; 
Bin Yeiyoku and Cho Jiunyei, Privy Councillors, and 
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*2 Dr, Tylor in his ‘‘ Anthropology,” Chap. XV. 
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several other notables, including Kin Koshiu and Ko Yoi- 
shoku, ete, who came to Japan some years ago. Hence, 
we may fairly conclude that among the thirteen murdered 
Ministers of State and dignitaries were these progressionists, 
Yet itis rather strangé that Bin Vaiko and Bin Kenko, 
influential members of the afti-progressive partly, should 
have been killed. Ino any cireumstances it is obvious that 
the anti-foreign party has breken out into rebellion, assailed 
and vanquished the progressionists, and obtained control 
of the Government. Hence the writer concludes that 
amicable negotiations will be impossible, 

Besides the telegrams nbeve mentioned the Michi Nich? 
Shimbun of to-day (the 7th) publishes the following 
special despatch received from Mr. Hanabusa dated Shimo- 
seki on Sunday :— 

“The fwaki-Kan las returned, The state of things at 
Soul is thus :—Horimoto, Okada, Ike, Kurosawa, and three 
policemen were killed. Tai-in Kun invaded the King’s 
Palace and poisoned the wives of the Monarch and of the 
Heir apparent. Ri Saiwo (ex-First Minister of State), Kin 
Hogen (Minister of Commerce), Bin Kenko (Minister of 
Finance), Bin Taiko (Minister of Public Works), In Yu- 
retsu (Minister of Military Affairs) nnd others were murs 
dered, and Tai-iu Kun has usurped the administrative power. 
The Korean Government has npprised the Japaneso Con- 
sulate at Fusan, through the Daiando(?) of ‘Toknnegi Fu 
that :—The recent events had their origin in other disturhe 
ance, and the effect at Inst fell upon the (Japanese) Lewation. 
As all the soldiery had mutinied we were unable to protect 
the Legation, We are very much gricved etc, ete. 
The report concluded with the affirmation that the King 
was safe.” 

Another telegram received from Colonel Sugiura at 
Shimonoseki the same day states :— 

“JT hear from the officers on board the Jwak: Kan 
which returned here last night (Sth inst.) from Gensan 
vid Fusan, that Horimoto and others have Leen murdered. 
The Government has devolved upon ‘Tni-in Kun. Queen 
Bin (the younger sister of Bin Yeiyoku, a Privy Councillor) 
was poisoned. Bin Yeiyoku is in hiding in the neighbour- 
hood of Soul. ‘The officials of Tokunegi Fu (within whose 
jurisdiction the Japanese settlement at Fusan is situated), 
Gensan and the environs treat Japanese with gread kind- 
ness.” A telegram has been received stating that Mr. 
Inouye, Minister of Forcign Affairs, was prevented by 
rough weather from leaving Kobe on the morning of 
the Sth inslant.—General Oyama, Minister at War, and 
Lieutenant-General Sogn, Chief of the Head Quarters 
Staff Office, returned to Tokiyo from Hokkaido on the 
4th inst. It is possible that the former minister will 
proceed to Shimonoseki shortly.—We stated recently 
that two half-battalions of troops would be despatched 
fron the Kokura branch barracks to escort Mr. 
Hanabusa to Soul. We are now further told that the 
necessary preparations for the despatch of a similar force 
from Kokura have been made, and the steamer Wakanoura 
Maru \eft Yokohama for that port on Saturday morning 
to take them on board.—'The Naval Departmeut has pro- 
claimed that one hundred and fifty boats of the Takashima 
collicry would be borrowed by the Government for the con- 
veynnce of coal thence to Nagasaki. The Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun contradicts as false the paragraphs which appeared in 
the extras of the Hochi and F1j7 to the effect that Pusan and 
Gensuan wero unsafe, and that on receipt of the telegrams 
above montioned aH the members of the Cabinet met on 
Sunday and that the [Emperor himself was present.—'The 
Kongo Kan arvived at Shimonoseki at 6 a.m. on the dth 
instant, and left for Jinsen, Korea, at 6 a.m. on Sunday, 

The Mainichi Shimbun reports that the Peking Govern- 
ment has sent telegraphic orders to the Chinese Miuister 
in ‘Tokiyo, to return immediately. It is supposed that ho 
has been thus sent for in order to reccive instructions as lo 
the policy he should pursue in the Korean business. 


* 
Bo * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of Saturday says :—ITis 
Excellency Inouye, Minister of Foreign Affairs, arrived at 
Kobe at 6 p.m. on the 4th instant, aud left for Shimonoseki 
at 4 p.m.of the dth.—The Imperial yacht Finger Kan 
(with 140 men on board under the command of Captain 
Isohe), with provisions, and 600 cases of ammunition and 


25,000 pairs of WVarayi, ull sent by the War Department, 
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quitted Shinagnwa for Jinsen, Korea, on the 4th instant. | in view of the Korean affair it eannot be predicted at 
The Finger ia the swiftest onr war vessels, and willl what moment the steamers of that Company may bo 
therefore be employed to carry despatches between Jinsen!ealled upon for service, and that therefore all necessary 
and Shimonoseki.—The Rinjo Kan, which was to be sent | preparations should be made heforehand.—The Chinese 
in the middle of next month ou surveying duty, in lings been Minister in Tokivo, with fifteen or sixteen of lis suite 





ordered to remain at Shinagawa. ‘The stations of all the 
other men-of-war have also been determined, probably, it 
is said, with a view to the organization of a second 
expeditionary squadron.—On the 2nd inatant an order was 
issued to the Kumamoto garrison that all officers and men 
on leave should rejoin their regiments. ‘The reserves nre 
nlso ordered to be in readiness, and various movements 
of the troops throughout the country are spoken of, 
Mr. 56 Yosuke, an attaché of the Japanese Legntion at 
Soul, and brother-in-law to Mr. ‘Terashima, Minister to 
the United States, was wounded in the lews. He is under 
treatment at Nagasaki. ‘The whereabouts of x nephew of 
Mr. Cousul Kondo, who fought bravely ngningt the rioters 
at Jinsen, is yet unknown, It is feared that he lias been 
killed.—‘The subjoined is from letter sent from Soul 
on the 13th ultimo. It may serve to indiente the 
stnte of things in Korean before the trouble and therefore 
wo give it in full:—* Recently some British, Ammeri- 
can, and German men-of-war came to Jinsen, and 
provisionally concluded commercial trenties with the Korean 
Government, The sudden visit of these ships caused 
great excitement among the populnce; but throngh the 
intervention of China, everything was amicably arranged. 
The Chinese Commodore Tai Josho and Inspector Ba 
Kenchiu are said to have greatly contributed towards the 
conclusion of these trenties. While the foreign vessels 
were here the Japanese Minister visited them in con- 
fortunity with universal usage. The Sonl Government 
has appointed Kin Hogen and Kin Koshiu to represent 
them in therevision of the Custom’s tariff, aud exchanged 
protocols with the Japanese Minister. Since then, how- 
ever, no negotiations have been conducted. In connection 
with the Aupen affair (that is to say, the outrage at 
Gonsan-shin in March Inst) negotiations are steadily 
conducted but in writing only. A short timo since, 
an ex-official, Ri Tetsn-u, and literate of the province 
of Chinsei, Haku Raku-kwan, have been imprisoned 
because they memorialized the Government in a fanatic 
tone about current events. Ri suggested that the 
King, in order to demonstrate to the public his 
sngacity and prudence, should severely punish such crafty 
servants as Kin Koshiu, Gio Inkkin, Jo Kohan, and others 
(progreasionists) who, says the memorialist, desire to sell 
their country to foreign nations for their own private in- 
terests. Of course, this representation was rejected and 
the writer has been exiled to the province of Kankiyo, 
Haku Raku Kwan, on his part, insisted upon tho rupture 
of peaceful relations with Japan. The spirit of his we- 
morial was much more violent than that of Ri, and, in some 
respects, attacked the reputation of the Monarch. There- 
fore the literate has been condemned to death ; but owing 
to the extraordinary drought now prevailing, his execution 


Pit been postponed to propitiate the gods who are daily 
(Amportuned for rain. Kinmni, the Second Minister of State, 
} 


ins also memorialized the King, and retired from his office. 
On the other hand, a private gontlemen, by name Kaku 
Kiraku, has been appointed toa military post because he 
forwarded to the Sovereign a document advoenting pro- 
gress. ‘Thereupon some of his turbulent neighbours sucked 
his residence. Apart from the ill-feeling existing between 
the Government and people, even the Cabinet is divided 
into two parties, progressionists and nnti-progressionists. 
They are bitterly antagonistic and the business of Govern- 
meut ts much disturbed, 
holding progressive opinions, it is hoped that the conserva- 
tives will be worsted. Speaking generally, the Koreans 
are now divided into two nearly equal parties. 

The F171 Shimpo asserts :—In consequence of recent events 


nsubmarine enble will be laid between Navasaki and Fuasan, | 


a 
A preliminary survey has already heen made, and work will 


he promptly undertaken.—The M. B. steamer Vakainsura 
Maru \eft Yokohama for Shimonoscki on Saturday 


morning, with 598 bags of unelenned rice, 120 bags of 


Hoshi-i (viee oiled and dried), 28 casks Katsubushi 
(dried bonito), 600 boxes of ammunition, 75 tents, 
nnd 58 packages of various arms.—The Govern- 














On the whole, the King himself 


went fo Yokohama on the 4:h instant on pressing business, 
Militnry offieers have of Jate been making purchases” of 
old Japanese swords ; the priee of which has consequeatly 
greatly risen. 


August 9th. 


Tho Nichi Nichi Shimbun of yesterday publishes the fol- 
lowing telegram, received hy Mr. Yoshida, Viee-Minister 
of Forvign Affairs, from Mr. Tanabnsa, dated Shimonoseki 
at 2.30 p.m. on the Sth instant, which is almost identical 
with the one that we published in) Monday’s extra, but 
is fuller in some reapeets :— 

“The Jwaki Kan ins returned. The sinte of thinvs 
at Soul is thus :—Horimoto, Okada, Ikeda, Kurosawa, and 
three policemen were killed.  ‘Tai-in Kun invaded the 
King’s Palnce and poisoned the wives of the Monarch and 
of the Heir apparent. About twenty-one persons, including 
Ri Saiwo, Kin Hogen, Bin Kenko, Bin ‘Tniko, and In 
Yuretsu were murdered. ‘Tai-in Kun has assumed the 
administrative power, and has ordered ‘Tokunesi Fu to 
apprise the Japanese Consulate (at Fusan) that :— 
‘The recent events had their origin in  saternal 
dishurbanees whielt uffeeted the Levation, As all the 
soldiery bas mutinied we were unable to protect. that 
establishment. We feel great sorrow. J¥e will senda 
letter within a few days? The Governar of the Fu came 
to the Consulate and explained the business. ‘Yhe King is 
said to be safe.” | 

His Excellency Inouye left Kobe for Shimonoseki at 
noon on the 6th instaunt.—The War Department bas pro- 
posed distributing among all troops a pamphlet headed 
“Chosen Kinkiya Kibun” (Notes ou the modern state of 
things in Koren), together with a map of the peniasula, 
lately compiled by the Ifead Quarters Stuff Office —An 
enormous quantity of qarasji (straw sandals) are now 
being manufactured by the soldiers of the Imperial guard 
und = ‘Tokiyo garrison, by order of their eommanders. 
The convicts in the military prison ure also engaged 
on work of the same kind.—From the year before last 
25,000 stand of Murata rifles have been turned out. These 
will svon be distributed among tho local garvisons as a re- 
serve of fire-arms fer the standing army.— The departure 
of the Imperial yacht Finget Kan _ has been postponed, and 
the Setki Kan will be sent instead on the 9th instant.— 
A certain gentleman who is well informed on the state of 
things in Korea tells us that the former Soul Government 
(ze. the one that has been overturned in the recent revolu- 
tion) promulgated throughout the whole peninsula in Oc- 
tober of 1875 that:—“ Hitherto Japan has been treated 
by us ay a friendly country ; but of recent years she has 
conformed her manners and customs to those of the bar- 
barians, She has cut the hair of her people, changed their 
clothes, and adopted the Western savage style in the na- 
tional laws and constitution. Therefore, henceforward we 
shall withdraw our former friendship and regard the Japa- 
nese us barbarians.” Subsequently, however, in necord 
with the impulse of progress, the Korean authorities have 
returned from their obstinacy and ceased to regard us as 
uncivilized, and finally entered into the relations of good 
neighborhood by concluding n treaty with us. But the 
people, who still entertain their old dreams, subbornly cling 
to precedent and hate everything whatsoever that is con- 
nected with our country. In fact, they have regarded 
robbers of their nation those Koreans who indulge in any 
progressive opinions. Lvenamong the Goverument officials, 
many hold most obstinate viows, and by lending themselves 
to the fanatics created the recent disturbances hoping to 
overthrow the progressionists. ILence we may conelude 
that although an amicable adjustment may be temporarily 
iinade of the present trouble, yet no premanent harmony 
Hoan exist between our country and the ‘Tai-in Kun’s 
, Government of Korea. 
| The Fiji Shimpo says:—With regard to the recent 
i'murder of Bin Kenko and Bin ‘Taiko, influential members 

of the anti-foreign party, by the rioters, there are many 


ment has informed the Mitsu-Bishi Kwaisha that |opinions; but there is nothing strange in the matter. 
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Nineteen years ago when the present King was crowned he 
was a minor; and Tai-in Kun, his blood-father, therefore 
assumed charge of the government as regent. Since then 
even when the reigning Monarch had become able to 
couduct the administration himself, Tai-in Kun long re- 
fused to resigu power. Therefore Bin ‘Taiko, Bin Kenko 
and others of the Bin family (the Queen's House) insisted 
upon the restoration of the Royal power to the actual sove- 
reign ; and at last Tai-in Kun was obliged toresign. Since 
then the Bin family has been very influential and bas conse- 
quently incurred the bitter hatred of Tai-in Kun. Hence, 
it is quile natural that seeing his opportunity in the recent 
events, he, in sheer resentment, should have poisoned 
Queen Bin and the wife of the Heir apparent (daughter 
vf Bin Taiko), and killed Bin Taiko and Bin Kenko (his 
own younger brother-in-law). : 

Yu Kitsuyci (a noble,) In Chibia (son of the late In 

Yuretsu, who was murdered), and some other Korean 
gentlemen now in Tokiyo, forwarded a memorial to His 
ixeellency Sanjo, First Minister of State, on the 6th inst. 
The purport of this document is, according to the Fiji 
Shimpo, said to be this :—“ The grave crime of our pationn! 
robber, Ri Kwawo (the real name of Tai-in Kaew eel 
— 17 a ‘ 
10 be pardoned eilfier in henven or earth, and no doubt your 
honourable Government will send an expedition to chastise 
him, Our national mother (the queen) has been killed and 
ouv relatives and friends massacred, and therefore we 
khould not be satisfied if even we had Kwawo’s flesh to 
eat, Wherefore, availing ourselves of the dispatch of 
your forces, we implore you to lend them to us so that 
we may be able to avenge ourselves of our ememies with 
whom we canuol live under the sawe heaven.” 


* * 
* 


A few days since, it was said that Mr. Soyeshima 
Tunetomi, first Imperial Adviser, would he appointed 
Japanese Minister to China, Now, tho ‘fii Shimpo 
asser{y that he himself has applied to the Cabinet to be 
desiguated to that post, stating that he hopes to be nble to 
do well therein for Japan. The same paper now denounces 
as probably false the item published by itself and some of 
its vernacular contemporaries some days ago to the effect 
that the Chinese Minister at Tokiyo has been recalled by 
his Government. It adds that, although the return of the 
Minister may be likely, it would have uo reference to the 
Korean trouble, inasmuch as the news of the event of the 
23rd of July last was first brought to Nagasnki by H.M.S. 
Flying Fish which rescued Mr. Hannbusa. Thus there had 
not been time enough to communicate the intelligence to, 
nud receive instructions from, the Peking Government. 





August 10th. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of yesterday says :—The fol- 
lowing telegram has been received by Mr. Shioda, 
Assisiant Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, from Mr. 
Hannabusa, dated Shimonoseki at 7.05 p.m. on the 7th 
instaut :— A British surveying-vessel arrived at 1 am. 
on the Ist instant, and soon left for Jinsen after a stay of 
haff-an-hour.” 

Another telegram dated the afternoon of the Sth instant 
received by the Forcign Department, from Messrs. Hana- 
busn and Miyamoto, states :—“ The Kango Kan leaves 
here on the 6th. Kondo, Consul ; Oba Nagauori, Takeda 
Kunitare, Colonel Sugiyama, and others embarked on board 
her. ‘Ihe policemen on board the Shinagawa Maru, 
were traushipped to the Jwaki Kan yesterday aud she left 
for Fusan. ‘They are to go to Gensan with Soyeda (Consul 
nt Fusan).” 

His Excellency Inouye Minister of Forciyn affairs, and 
his party arrived at Shimoseki at 7 p.m. on the 7th instant, 
and telegraphed to his Departinent as follows :—“ The 
Iwaki Kan and Kongo Kan \ave alrendy proceeded for 
Koren. The Amaki Kon and Nisshin Kan have not arrived 

et.” 

: Lieutenant-Geueral Takashima and Mr. Hanabusa are 
said to live left Shimonoseki yesterday or to-day.—We 
have stated before that Mr. Hanabusa, soon after his arrival 
at Soul, will if possible, open negotiations with the Korean 
authorities, nud that in case of his finding no means to 
carry out his mission, he will at once return. But this 
report is erroneous. We are now informed that le has 
been insttucted that in such cage he shall take up a position 
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nt na convenient point from whence he can communicate with 
his Government.  [Tenee, we conelude that even when 
he finds no means of pushing forward the negotintrous, 
he will certainly not make any retrograde movement, and 
in the event of any trouble occurring during his stay 
he will take x decisive stand autil fully instructed how to 
proceed. Ou the 8th inst. the Sess Kan was ordered to 
proceed for Korea, and accordingly she left Shinagawa at 
4a.m. onthe ensuing day. She carries 140 men under 
the command of Captain Isobe. Mr. Nara, an accountant 
of the Navy, has also gone thither by her as Fleet Pay master. 
—It is said that porhaps with the view to inquire into the 


state of things in Koren, Mr. Yamaguchi, one of the | ~ 


Imperial Chamberlains, was despatched thither by the 
Takachiha Maru of the 8th instant, 

The ‘F2ji Shimpo states :—We are told that with regard 
to the Korean affair, telegraphic information is sent every 
day to Prince Arisugawa and Mr. Ito, both iu Europe ; 
anid that aceording to the result of the nevotiations to be 
opened by Mr. Hanabusa with the Soul authorities, they 
will be recalled.—The Minister of War has privately mado 
known to military officers that nt any moment they may 
possibly be ordered to proceed to Koren ; consequently they 
shoul] muke necessary preparations for departure before- 
hand—It was promulgated by the War Department on 
the 8th instant that the regular forces of the Kumamoto 
garrison having been ordered suddenly to the front 
reserves should be supplied from the Tokiyo Garrison to 
Osnka, from Osaka garrison to Hiroshima, and from the 
Hiroshima garrison to Kumamoto, all in their Curu— 
When the Korean gentlemen now in ‘Tokiyo, forwarded on 
the 6th instant the memorial to I. E. Sanjo, First Mini- 
ster of State, he, owing to iudisposition, could not grant 
them an interview, but received the document, saying (that 
an answer thereto would be given within a few days.— 
From Shimonoseki under the date of 8th instant, our 
(‘Fij’s) special correspondent telegraphs the state of 
things in Korea, but as this report is identical with the 
one that we published yesterday, we will not give it here. 
One point however, deserves attention ; that is the clinse 
in it to the following effect :-— It is said that the ‘Poku- 
newt Fu bas apprised the consulate that the Korean ricters 
should be subuitted to punishinent shortly.” Comparing 
this portion with the latter part of the telegram, whieh 
Mr. Yoshida, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
received from Mr. Hanabusa (and which we published 
yesterday), we conclude that the latter which rends ;— 
“ Kinjitsu shokei wo okurn omomuki” (letter is said to be 
sent shortly) isa misreading of :— Kin-jitsu shokei wo 
ukuru omomuki” (litorally [the rioters], it 15 said, are to 
be handed over to punishment shortly.) 

* ok 

As to the question whether Japan will interfere with the 
internal dissengions of Korea, much difference of opinion is 
now expressed by the vernacular papers, The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, Meiji Nippo, and Toyo Shimpo (Conservative); 
the Fiyu Shimbun (Liberal); and Mainichi Shimbun 
(Progressionist), are all in favour of avoiding a collision as 
far as possible ; while on the other hand, the Fis Shimpo 
(Neutral) ; Choya Shimbun (Liberal); and the Hoechi 
Shimbun (Progressionist) persistently declare that it is 
important and indispensable to despatch an expedition at 
once avninst (as these papers desiguate the Korean power) 
the illegal Government of Tai-in Kun, with the view to 
enable the King to regain his crown and then to make 
reparation to Japan for the receat outrages perpetrated by 
his subjects. 


August 11th. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of yesterday states :—ITis 
Excellency Inouye, Minister of Foreign Affair, telegraphs 
to Mr. Yoshida, Viee-Minister of his Departinent, under 
date Shimonoseki, 10 a.m. on the Oth instant :— The 
Meiji Maru \as not yet arrived, Perhaps she will be 
here to-night. Hanabusa, Takashima, and others will lcave 
(for Korea) carly to-morrow morning (1LOch).” Another 
telegram dated Shimcnoseki at 3.380 pan. on the Sth inst. 
from Mr. Miyamoto to Mr. Yoshida, states :—“ Soldiers 
and others have embarked on board the Shinagawa Maru, 
This vessel loaves here at 5.25. ‘The Chitose AZaru also 
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goes lence to Fusan, 
embarked on her.” 

Mr. Takezoye, Consul at Tieutsin, with his secretary 
Mr. Matsunobu, has proceeded to Shimonoseki by the 
Seiki Kan onthe 8th instant. They are expected to go 
thence to Jinsen, Korea, immedintely. On tho 7th instant 
the man-of-war Adoshun Kan, then at Shinagawa, was 
ordered to proceed to Korea, aud should have left yesterday 
afternoon (10th). She will ply as a dispateh-boat between 
Several officers from the Survey- 
ing Section of the Head Quarters Staff Office, will be 
despatched for the peninsula by mail to-day (llth). By. the 
recently departed Takachiho Maru, 1,500 stand of Murata 
rifles were sent to each of the Osaka, Hiroshima, and Kuma- 
moto garrisons, A large quantity of Hoshi-i (rice boiled and 
dried) has been ordered from the Domioji factory at Honjo, 
Tokiyo. 








Mayeda (Consul at Gensan) has 


* 
* * 


Tho Fiji Shimpo’s special correspondent, under date 
Shimonoscki 4.05 p.m. of the 8th instant, telegraphs :-— 
“The Genkai Maru arrived here at noon on the 7th, Mr. 
Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has taken up bis 
lodging in the Umenobo Temple. He will probably to 
return to ‘Tokiyo on or about the 12th instant, leaving the 
management of the affairs to Mr. Miyamoto, Chief Secre- 
tary. Captains Sono and Machida, who arrived here by 
the Genkai, left direct for Shanghai yesterday in the same 
steamer. Half a battalion of troops from the Kokura 
branch barracks leave here to-day for Jinsen, vid Fusan, by 
the Shinagawa Maru and Chitose Maru. Mr. Mayeda, 
Consul-Genernl, proceeds to Fusan in one of these ships. 
The Shinagawa Maru takes on beard these workmen of 
Okura Company who were originally sent hither for the 
construction of a Consulate at Jinsen. Soon after the 
arrival of the Aeiji Maru, Mr. Hanabusa, Licutenant- 
Genoral Takashima and their party will leave here in ber. 
The Nisshin Kan arrived this morning; but the Amakz 
Kan is not yet in. She igs reported to have struck ona 
recf on her way hitier.” Tho ‘fiji now withdraws as 
falso an item which it published on Wednesday to the 
effect that the troops of the Kumamoto Garrison baving 
been ordered suddenly to the front, the necessary reinforce- 
ment will be supplied from other garrisons. 


August. 12th. 


It is reported that the corpse of Lieutenant Horimoto, 
who was killed at Kato-kan ly the rioters, was cut into 
pieces, wrapped up in amat, and thrown on the side of 
a hill behind that place. The three Japanese students who 
hastened from Kato-kan to the Legation to report the events 
were also slashed into fragments, and the three policemen 
despatched by the Legation met with a similar fate. 
The body of In Yuretsu (Korean Mead of Military Affairs, 
who was murdered at tho same time) was impaled on a 
jong sword, and paraded through the strects of Soul by 
the mob. 

* 
* * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states :—tI. E. Inouye, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is reported Lo have left Shimo- 
noseki for 'Tokiyo, A tclegram, dated Shimonoscki 8 a.m. 
on the 10th instant, reecived by Mr. Yoshida, Vice-Minis- 
ter of the Foreign Department, from Mr. Miyamoto says : 
— Hanabusa, Takashima and their party have embarked 
on board the A@isi Maru, and left (for Korea). The 
Amaki Kan goes to Fusan.” On the afternoon of the 9th 
instant, the Alzyez Kan, then at Nagaoka, Sagami, was 
ordered to procced to Korea, and left for Shimonoseki at 
mid-night the same day. 

‘The Hochi Shimbun gives currency to a report :—On 
the 7th instant the Chinese Minister went to the Foreign 
Department and explained that his Government had tele- 
graphed to him to the following effect :—* We cannot but 
apologize for the recent outrages perpetrated by rioters 
in Korea, our dependency, against the Minister of your 
henourible eountry, a@ power in treaty with her, We 
intend to quell (he Kerenan insurgents, and are despateching 
forees fo that end. Subsequently we shaik make reparation 
to your honourable nation by paying an indemnity 3; and we 
bey that the adjustment of all afiairs connected with 
the recent events may be lotto China? Die orcign 
Dopartwent distiivy repudiated the request, 
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The Fiji Shimpo asserts :—A official telegram lately 
received by us from China states that the Peking Govern- 
ment asserts, with regard to the recent outrages, that, as 
Japan has already sent an Envoy and men-of-war to 
negotiate, China, a friendly nation in treaty relations with 
Korea, should, on her side, also despatch men-of-war to 
subdue the rebels, and should act as a pence-maker betweon 
Japan and Korea. 

A telegram of the same date states :— Captain Saka- 
moto, with n company of artillery, left Shimonoseki to-day 
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A gentleman who has recently returned from the wreck 
of the M. B. steamer Kokonoye Maru informs us that there 
is apparently not the slightest hope of saving the vessel, 
which was resting on two peaks of the Ariel Reefs. ‘These 
obstructions are composed of pyramidal rocks about four 
wiles from shore, and with deep water on both sides. Thus, 
for instauce, if the Kokonoye has broken in two, the fore . 
part will subside into fourteen, and the after part into 
eighteen fathoms, of walter. Had-the weather been rough 
at the time of the disaster there must have been con- 
siderable loss of life. So there might have been even in 
calm weather bad the vessel struck on a single in- 
stead of a double pinacle. Our informant adds that the 
steamer has been completely stripped—looted, even to the 
electro-plated bars in tho state-rooms and saloon. ‘The 
crew started the robbery, and were early aided by wreckers 
from the shore. We hear that the passengers arrived in 
Hakodate in wretched clothing. “It is not cven certain that 
the judge and the learned counsel on board saved their wigs. 
Wo are told that the Captain did everything he could to 
mitigate their inconvenience ; but that it was practically 
impossible to control the robbers. 





On the 4th instant, the Emperor entertained the Princes 
of the Blood, Ministers of State, and Privy Councillors, and 
inquired into their views on the Korean affnir. 





It would be idle to underrate the serious nature of the 
lust news from Korea. ‘The attack on the Japanese 
Legation at Soul mnst now be regarded as one iucident of 
arebellion instigated, to a great extent, by a feeling of 
hostility to foreign intercourse. A few days ago the mishap 
which had befallen the Japanese Envoy, was regarded by 
Westerns as a curious parallel to Sir Rutherfood Alcock’s 
experience in Tokiyo on the night of July the 2nd, 1861, 
but the troubles in Korea now exhibit a new feature of 
resemblance to those of the old “For days in Japan, for as 
the anti-foreign fanaticism was here taken advantage 
of to undermine the Shogun’s Government, so it has 
served in Korea to strengthen a revolt ending in the 
overthrow of the King and the murder of his principal 
Ministers. At the same time it is to be observed that 
certain points in the riots at Soul forbid us to attribute 
the revolution entirely to a spirit of conservatism. It 
is more probable that the leaders of the rebellion only 
availed themselves of that phase of popular fecling, and 
that the attack on the Japanese Legation would not have 
formed an item in the programme had not the outbreak 
beon unexpectedly precipitated. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the Japanese have nuw to deal with a prince who has 
just risen to power by the act of the men he will be called 
,on to punish, and if will require great tact and moderation 
to discutangle such a complication without an appeal to 
jarms. So far the Government of Tokiyo has shown a 
Imust praiseworthy imperturbability, and we ouly hope that 
the cruel wurders now reported from Soul may not rous¢ 


1,002 
the indignation of the military class to a dangerous degree. 
The preseneco of H.E. Inouye at Shimonoscki is most 
fortunate, for not only will his great influence enable him 
to retain complete control of the negotiations, but in his 
good sense and judgment we have also the best possible 
guarantee any 
measures. It is by no means improbable that the anti- 
foreign views of the new Korean Ministers may be con- 
siderably modified by their accession to power, and that 
they will be prepared to afford Japan the reparation 
she cannot choose but doumand. The conciliatory message 
sald to bave been forwarded to the Consulate at Fusan 
through the Local Authoritics seems to justify such a hope ; 
but at the same time it must be observed that the origin 
of the messave requires coufirmation. As to Chinn’s 
altitude in the matter, there can be very little doubt. Pro- 
bably nobody is more disappointed at the complexion 
affairs have assumed than Li Hang-chanyg himself, who 








aeninst resort to unnecessarily violent 


contemplated nothing of the sort when he made such an 
adroit use of Commodore Shufelde’s treaty-secking mission. 
Ho had almost succecded in establishing a precedent which 
would have been most useful to China in her future foreign 
relations, and his plans are now completely upset by a 
turbulent mob of place-hunters, Neither will he be pleased 
to think that Korea has placed herself at the mercy of the 
Japanese by an act which deprives her of all civilized 
sympathy, aud we shall not be at all surprised to hear 
that the at Soul have received from Peking 
something very little rescmbling a congratulatory message. 
The ouly redeeming feature of the trouble is that it has 
come in time to prevent England's ratification of Admiral 
Willes’ treaty, for ler Majesty’s Government will assuredly 
pause before they admit to the comity of nations a country 
With so little regard for treaty obliyations, 


Vsurpers 


The murder of Lieutenant Horimoto and his comrades 
seems the more lamentable, inasmuch as we had entertained 
some faint hopes that the prompt and humane action of Sir 
Harry Parkes might have prevente! that eatasptrophe. 
For no sooner did the first news of the attack on the 
Japanese Legation reach Tekiyo than the British Minister 
telegraphed to Captain Hoskyn, of H. M.S. Flying Fish, 
desiring him to proceed at once to Korea, and if possible 
render some assistance to the men whose lives were placed 
in such terrible Jeopardy. But it was unfortunately too 
Jate, and we have only the sntisfuction of reflecting that 
on this, as on other occasions, English sympathy and 
benevolence found worthy expression. 





The late gale on the coast has been severe one, and 
several of the recent arrivals at this port experienced it 
more o¥ Iuss. ‘The M.M. steamer Afenzalh was fortunn- 
tely near shelter at the height of the storm she met, as had 
she had some hours more of the weather she got through 
As it was she had 
two boats smashed anda portion of her bulwarks washed 
At the 
height of the gale two men were swept off the deck ata 
place where a portion of the bulwarks had been washed 


she must have sustaine | great damage. 


away, and varions minor injuries to gear on deck. 


away, but were fortunately recovered and baled on board, 
Phe Coptre had bad weather and a low glass soon alter 
leaving Jfongkeng, and Caplain Kidley, on approaching 
the Coast of dapan, sccms to have anticipated by observa. 
tion the had weather ahead of him and to avoid running 
into the typhoon whieh realiv did exist, hove te, and it is 
this that aecounts for her long passage. The Aivatishina 


aliaru, Caplain Creighton, from Nagasaki, would appear 
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to have been on the tail end or crossed the outer circle of 
the typhoon, as she reports a hard gale lasting forty hours, 





A five broke out on Tuesday morning on the premises of 
Mis. Hodges, No. 83, and spread so rapidly that the building 
was doomed before any water could be brought to play upon 
the burning house. ven after the engines arrived there was 
au delay in getting water, and not a good supply at any 
lime ; consequently the flames soon demolished 83 and got 
a good hold upon Peyre*Fréres’ Hotel, which, together with 
Mrs. Hodges’ house has been burned to the ground, 
The adjoining buildings and Japanese quarters at the back 
are damaged by fire and water, and the débris was smoking 
and the charred timbers occasionally bursting out into 
flames up to eight o’clock. ‘The rapidity “of the con- 
flagration can be imagined when we state that the fire 
broke ont about two o'clock, aud by four the floors, roofs, 
and the greater part of the walls of these substantial 
structures were one mass of ruins. Fortunately the disas- 
ler was not attended with any losa of life, so far as can 
be at present ascertained, but the entire contents of 83 
were destroyed with tho building, and Messrs. Peyre Freres 
were only enabled to save the more valuable portion of 
their furniture and such as could be easily removed, A 
Swiss employé of the house was badly hurt on the arm and 
head while at work carrying out effects. 


We are pleased to notice that cholera is on the decrease. 
According to official returns, thero were in Tokiyo Fu 86 
new cases, of which 28 proved fatal, on the 5th instant ; 
while on the preceding day corresponding numbers were 
109 and £5 respectively. Amony the old cases 23 patients 
died, and a similar number recovered on the first mentioned 


dny. 


It is reported that in case of need all the man-of-war to 
be sent to Korea hereafter, will carry several torpedo 
operators.—There are many reefs in the port of Jinsen, 
IXorea, and, moreover, the rise and fall of the tide are 
very great. ‘Therefore experienced pilots will be stationed 
thero by the Japanesc Government. 


The Fyi Shimpo states that the lately inaugurated 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha has sent orders to Kugland. for 
sovcral stexmers. 








A. telegram has been received stating that a fire broke 
out at Niigata on Sunday morning, and that it was not got 


under until after about four hundred heuses had boen 
burned down. 


The Hochi Shimbun now contradicts as groundless an 
item which it published a few days since to the effect that 
Sir Harry Parkes, as representative of all the other foreign 
Ministers in Tokiyo, had forwarded to the Cabinet a docu- 
hinent containing their views on Koreau affairs. 





ss esters 


Rear-Admiral Karpectoff, who arrived here by the Mes. 
sageries Maritimes steamer Menzaleh, to tnke command of 
he Russian Squadron on this station, hoisted his flag on 
Tnesday on the Duke of Edinburgh, which was saluted 

“by the Russian vessels ia harbour and afterwards by the 
'U.S. flagship Richmond and the French flagship La Victo- 
rieuse. In the afternoon Admiral Karpcctoff paid the 
customary visils aud reecived the usual salutcs on leaving. 





| Singapere (says a veeent issue of the China wWuil) has 
‘just discovered that it requires another newspaper, or at 
| ‘east Che firm of Hansen & Co., have informed the residents 
oi that fact. ‘Phe tile of the new organ, whose molto is to 
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be “ Decorous but not dull,” is ov will be the Strazts 
Intelligence, and the editorship has been entrusted to Mr. 
J. Carmichael, late of Shanghai. The Jntelligence will be 
issued twice a week, on Wednesdaysand Snturdays, the 
first publication having been promised for the 15th inst. 


A correspondent of the Shanghai Mercury, writing from 
Ichang, tells of x disastrous boat accident that occurred on 
the Upper Yangtze, near Kwei-chow-fu, on the 9th ull, 
General Poa Chow, commander of all the Chinese forces, 
was on the way home with his family on three months 
leave, in three boats, and started from Ichang with the 
geveral’s family followers. The boat which the general 
occupied struck a eubmerged rock ; the boat enpsized, and 
twelve of the occupants were drowned. Among those 
drowned were two sous of the gencral. The general him- 
self had a very narrow escape.” 


Tho tramway from Sanchome Honcho to the Yorodzuyo 
Bridge, in ‘Tokiyo, has been completed, an& was opened for 
traffic on the 7th instant. The line between Yorodzuyo 
Bridge and Asakusa Bridge will also be shortly opened. 





The F1ji Shimpo says that Mr. Yanagiwara Mayemitsu, 
Minister to the Court of St. Petersburg, had some time 
since tendered his resignation ; but as no answer has 
beon given by the Government he has renewed his request 
to be allowed to retire. 


An accident ocenrred on board the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s 
barque Sumunoura Maru, whilst anchored outside Pappen- 
berg, on Tuesday (Ist) morning last, resulting in the loss 
of one of the native crew. The captain's gig was in the 
act of being lowered, when, owing to the stern ring-bolt 
giving way, the boat fell, and as the unfortunate man was 





standing on the rail pushing the boat clear of the ships’ side, 
he was thrown off his legs, and must have been crush- 
ed between the boat and the ship. The occurrence was so 
sudden, and altogether unexpected, that it was not until the 
water underneath became tinged with blood that the fact of 
his having been knocked overboard was fully realised. 
His injuries must have been of sufliciently serious nature 
to render him = insensible, as he sank almost instantly and 
was seen no more.— Nagasaki Express. | 

The Bombay Gazette publishes the following :—Among 
the visitors to Simla is Mv. Baber, the well-kuown member 
of the China Consular Service. Having taken six months’ 
leave, lie has availed himself of the oportunity to see the 
Tudian hill capital, and be requisitioned, for his great stores 
of China knowledge, by the Finance Minister, who, as a 
matter of course, bas a lively interest in the opium question, 
He has already bad an interview with Major Baring. 
There are few Englishmen who possess Mr. Baber’s know- 
ledge of inner China and the trade of tho country, including 
opium cultivation. We has livel cightecn years in the 
very heart of the Flowery Land ; and he bas been stationed 
m those very parts of the country from which the course 
of the opium trade may most conveuicnily be observed, 
His Celestial body-servant appears to have excited great 
curiosity in the hotel at which his mastor is staying. 
After shaving his skull for him the other day, the hotel 
barber remarked in a state of tremor that it was the first 
time in his life he had drawn his razor over the head of a 
woman. Lhe Celestial is dressed not unlike» woman ; he is 
beardless 5 aud he warned the shaver to steer clear of the 
pigtail under pain of assassination, 


Referring to the libel case which has just been tricd in 
Hongkong, the China Mail makes a few remarks which 
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are extremely to the point. The Hongkong evening 
journal says :—Although we have no desire to refer to the 
merits of the libel case recently decided here, it may not 
be ont of place to note the tone adopted by the learned 
Chief Justice in spenking of the position, responsibilities 
and powers of the public press. All journalists who have 
any claim to respectability must admit that, in his lucid, 
masterly, and exhaustive charge to the jury, Sir George 
Phillippo has laid down, in a most fair and liberal spirit, 
the rules which ought to guide au editor and publisher as 
to questions of libel. ‘There can be not question that, at 
Home nnd elsewhere, a growing tendency has become 
apparent of late on the part of a section of the press to 
overstep the bounds, not of the law governing libellous 
matter only, but of all the hitherto acknowledged rules 
of respectable journalism, as well as of the more 
simple code of good staste. Ono of the good old- 
fashioned guides iu journalistic practice was to the effect 
that the publication of anything which was calculated 
to offend against good taste was more to be treaded than the 
printing and circulation of honest strictures upon public men 
and matters which must be construed strictly as an offence 
against the law of libel. Unfortunately, as is evidenced by 
many of the Society and Sporting papers at home and else- 
where, this whole some rule is now being widely departed 
from; and the spiciness and raciness, which are supposed to be 
produced by a mixture of profanity, indecency, personality, 
and impudence, too often take the place, in these days, of 
the more honest and respectable duties involved in the 
profession of a public writer. Notwithstanding these 
excrescences of journalism, however, which are nothing 
mere nor less than caricatures of the great principles 
embodied in the free press of England, there can be little 
doubt but that the English press is the most respectable, 
the most law abiding, the most independent and the most 
incorruptible of any similar institution in any part of the 
world, Still, although the conductor of a respectable 
newspaper generally krows fairly well the rules upon 
which he must guide his conduct, it is nevertheless 
gratifying aud reassuring to find when an able Judgo 
carefully lays down the lines upon which he ought to act 
that these instructions and principles are at once recognised 
as those which he has himself sought to keep steadily in 
view. ‘Truthful and honest service in the public iaterest 
will seldom if ever lead newspaper into serious trouble. 


The great safeguards provided by the Iatter Libel Acts, 
together with the fact that an editor or publisher must be 
tried by a jury, throw around the careful performance of 
the duties connected with a nowspaper a protection for 
which the editor himself and tho public whom he serves 
should be abundantly grateful. The severest criticisms 
upon the official or public acts of public men are now 
regarded by the law as ina certain sense privileged, even 
where a little exaggeration may be apparent ; and so long 
ag the press confines itself to the public aspects as to the 
couduct of any one, there is little need to fear that it will 
suffer any harm. That this priuciple has becn so elearly 
set forth by Chief Justice Phillippo shows that the learned 
Judyve is quite alive to the necessity that exists for the free 
discussion of all public questious ; and by so doing he has 
not only strengthened the hands of the public writer, but 
he has at the same time conferred a service upon this com- 
munity. While we do not anticipate the possibility of 
appearing before the learned Judge, and think we shall 


(probably sueeeed in avoiding any sueh necessity, we must 


admit that the genuine freelom of the press is perfectly 
safe iu the hands of men like the present Chief Justice. 
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It is our melancholy duty to have to record the death,! His brother Baron H. von Siebold, Secretary to the 


by accidental drowning, of Mr. k. H. M. Kuhardt, of this 
port. Asevery person residing here is aware there has 


| Jeave. 


Austro-Hungarian Legation in Tokio, accompanies him on 
The brothers have cach acccived a decoration from 


been a very strong casterly gale blowing for the past three | the Ismperor. 


days and, consequently, a very high sea has been running. 
It appears that deceased went to Ono this morning for his 
usual bath, when it was suggested to him that both sea 
and tide were very bad. However, he undressed himself, 
and after the usual preparations, plunged into the water 
and swam outa short distance. He was than seen to turn 
and make for the bathing stage. Two gentlemen who 
were on the spot, Messrs. F. 5. Goodison aud H. A, 
Scheuten, fancying that he somewhint 
lower than usual when about ten or twelve yards off, and 
thinking that he might be tired, went to the boat-house for 
& bamboo to assist him to the stage, if necessary ; but to 
their dismay, on returning, they found that he was lying 
motiunicss in the water, and during their absence had been 


was swimming 


carried out to sea some twenty or thirty yards. The alarm 
was immediately given, and while the body was being 
rescued, one of the gentlemen posted off after a doctor, in 
order to have medical assistanco on the spot as promptly 
as possible. After a great struggle with the waves, the 
body was got on shore, and every effort made by the doctor 
aud those present to restore consciousuess, but, we are 
Deceasc] was a man of 
about 46 years of age, and has resided in Kobe since the 
opening of the port. Ife was much respected by those 
who knew him, and without cxception, as far as we have 


sorry {to say, without success. 


knowledge, regarded as a sicady, honest, and straight-for- 
ward man of business.—Asbe Shipping List. 





Ofthe three Ken in Hokkaido, that of Hakodate has 
made much greater progress than the other two, and there- 
fore the system of local assembly will it is said, be intro- 
duced to that Ken next year.—According to the Hach 
Shimbun, the Emperor has had a slight attack of sakke. 
—Toukiyo papers assert that on the 8th instant the Russian 
Minister visited a man-of-war of* his nationality now in 
Yokohama.—It is reported that in consequence of the 
heavy storm that prevailed in Gifu Ken on the 6th instant 
an extraordinary inundation occurred at Ogaki and its 
environs, and that a cousiderable number of houses were 
washed away and many people and cattle killed and injared.— 
The LLocht Shimbun states, ug au “unreliable rumour,” 
tlint at the time of the recent riots at Soul several Chinese 
men-of-war the Korean 
It is stated that tho recent difficulty on the Yokohama 


were anchorivg in waters,— 
Bourse having been compromised, the Iixchange was 
re-opened on ‘Tuesday morning, at the rate of 63 per cent.— 
The ‘Fiji Shimps says that upwards of five handred people 
at Kumamoto have already entercd into an agreement that 
in ease of go war being declared against Korea, they 
will at once thither as voluntesrs—The Chaya Shimbun 
asserts that in view of recent events the work in connection 
with the construction of the new men-of-war Kaimon and 
Tenriu at Yokosuka, which was commenced in 1879, is now 
boing pushed forward with all dispatch. 

On the 7th instant there were reported in Tokiyo Fu 
Of the 
In 


S?2 new eases of cholera, of which 2-4 proved fatal. 


old eases, 30 perished and 16 recovered the same day. 


Osaka fv, this disease bas gradually increased since the | 


2nd of July last, on which day it first appeared there 
on the Gth instant there ocenrred wewards of 9O new cases, 
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Among the passengers left hore on Friday morning by the 
Coptic, en route for Lurope, was Mr. von Eisendecker who 
has for seven years represented Germany at the Court of 
the Mikado. 





Tuundatious are reported now, not only from Gifu, but 
from the prefectures of Miye, Kochi, Yehime, and Toku- 
Shima, and Fushimi near Kiyoto, in consequence of the 
recent heavy storms, Iu some places the floods have been 
attended by serious damage to property and loss of life. 





By the strenuons exertions of the ‘Telegraph Department 
communication is still maintained hence with Nagasaki ; 
but the wires yesterday evening were in very bad order, 
and despatches, in consequence, were accumulating and de- 
layed. The interruption was caused by an inundation be- 
tween Gifu and Bikone, which among other damage, swept 
away nv considerable exteut of the telegraph liue, 





On inquiry at the Chinese Consulate we aro informed 
that there is no truth in the rumor, circulated in the ‘Tokiyo 
papers, that His Excellency the Chinese Minister left in 
the Nagoya Maru. The origin of the canard is probably 
—if not sheer invention on the part of the industrions 
journalists of the capital—that the Envoy happened to be 
in Yokohama, for busiuess or pleasure, about the time 
of the departure of the Shanghai mail, 


We have to acknowledge'receipt from Messrs, Sargent, 
Karsari & Co. ofa handy little pocket pamphlet of Ex- 
change *‘ Yen Satz into dollars, Dollars into Yen Satz,” 
with a “ Wages Table” and easy rules to find the age of 
the moon aud the time of high water in Yokohama. The 
work will be found a very useful companion, and is sold 
at a moderate price by the publishers at their store No. 80. 


On the 9th instant, Captain Midzuno, who, with Mr. 
Hanabusa escaped from Soul, and has lately returned to 
Tokiyo, was received in nudience by the Emperor, to 
whom he had the hononr of minutely describing the 
actunl cirenmstances.—The Chaya Shimbun states that, in 
consequence of the Korean Affair, the rico merchants 
comtemplate raising its price, “cornering” it in fact, 
to use an expressive Americanism, and that, to check this, 
the authorities intend to fix a tariff for the sale of the 
grain.—It is stated that already some forty porsons in 
Kiyoto alone have subscribed upwards of 720,000 yen of 
capital for tho Bank of Nippon.—An Osaka paper notes 
that, perhaps owing to the Korean affair, the Finance De- 
partment has ordered from the Mint the sum of 35,000 
siver yen to be supplied immediately, and that a further 
amount should be coined with all  digspatch.—Many 
young sbizoku of Kagoshima Keun apply to their local 
authorities fur permission to join any force which may 
be sent to Korea.—It is said the indigo factory of Mr. 
Godai in Osaka, which las been stopped since March 
last, will be re-opened on (he Ist of next month.— 
Hitherto the Osaka Chamber of Commerce has been maiu- 
tnined by a subscription of one yen per month from each 
of ifs three hundred odd members. Of late, owing to the 
non-payment of contributions the finances ol the institution 
are involved ; aud -tierefure the loenl authorities have 


Baron U, von Sichuld returns to Europe to resume his | determined to make a loan of 5,000 you from the special 


duties us attaché tu the dapancse Deyitiva in Germany, 


‘ 


Google 


‘funds of the Fuchs 
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Correct solutions received of Acros 
“ Fujiyama” and “ Quam.” 
were both wrong in the first light—otherwise correct. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Seeking refuge from the burning 
Summer's heat and scorching glare, 
Now, to other pastures turning, 
To my jirst we do repair. 
In my /ast we then take pleasure, 
llither, thither idly roam, 
Till, in somewhat doleful measure, 
We are forced to steer for home. 
L 
To man or beast applied, this light 
Denotes opinion searce polite. 
Il, 
A countess fair, whose wealth and wit 
On Shakespeare's page are plainly writ. 
II. 
I state my sov’reign’s final views: 
Is’t peace, or war ?—'tis thine to choose, 
Fy. 
A wealthy Easterner,—the same 
Who has to pickles lent his name. 
V. 
On rapid wing I turn and fly 
To baulk the eager sportsman’s eye. 
VI: 
If stratagem can aught avail, 
Methinks this light could tell a tale. 
VII. 
Silence may give consent at will, 
But I am more explicit still. 





ABBEY. ABnorT. 
A rabi A (Felix. ) 
B ul B 
B i B 
E ch oO 
= ach yy 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By Mr. Spever.—From “Tur Frevp.” 













ZA Vy 


WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION or Cuuss Proniem or Avarst Sri 


BY A, W. Ensor, 





Z Ui, 


? WM. 


White: Black. 
1.—K. to Kt. 7. 1.—K. to B. 6. 
2.—P. to Kt. 5. 2.—P. to K, 5, 
3.—Q. to B. 4, mate. 


2.—Q. to Q. 8, ch. 
3.—Mates accordingly. 


if 1.—K. to Q. 40r 5. 
2.--Anything. 


Correct answers received from “| TesA ” and “ OMEGA ” 


Digitized by 


Google 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


T. 


Solution to Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 5th inst., by ‘' T.” 


tic of 5th of August from 
“M. & M."and“ Kathleen Mavourneen” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, AuGuUstT 47TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Mocto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max, & min. thermometers. 

eaiegniniiten tere ee ee Fopresents velocity of wind, 
percentage of humidity, 

Max. velocity of wind 19.6 miles per hour on Sunday at 5 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of tho barometer for the week was 30°189 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°817 inches on 
Thursday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was $7.6 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 69.0 on Thursday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 90.5 and 67.7 respectively, 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3.166 inches, against 
0.472 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS, 
(Kor Week Ending the 12th of August, 1882). 











Premium on SILver YEN. 
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A.M. | Noon. | Closing. 
1882 | 

Monday cecssccseccs Aug. 7 604, 60,'; | 60.8, 
ROCHUNE senveccue | 8 63 642, | 65 
Wednesday ...... 4, 9 66,55 677, | 66 
Thuraday cecccccee y, 10 6575 65,4; 663, 
PUNY sisscseaies. ah 21 66 6633, | 67,5 
Saturday csccccoce 4, 12 68,5, | 697; | 687, 


tee - 


TIME-GUN, 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from. one of the 


-| Messageries-Maritimes steamers, at noon. 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


Aug. 4, American ship Harrict MeGilrery, Blake, 1,329, from New 
York, Kerosene, to Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Aug. 6, British steamer Gaclic, Hallett, 2,652, from San Francisco, 
Mails and General. to O. & O. Co. 

Aug. 7, British steamer Coptic, W. H. Kidley, 2,787, from Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, to O & O. Co. 

Aug. 7, French steamer J/enzalch, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Aug. 7, Japanese steamer Taugonowra Maru, J. S. Allen, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and (ieneral, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 7, Japanese barque Awajishima Maru, Creighton, 572, 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 8, British steamer Botherell Castle, W. S, Thomson, 1,653, 
from London vi& Shanghai, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Ang. 9, British steamer Lord .of the Jales, Felgate, 1.586, from 
London vii Hongkong, Mails and General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Aug. 9, Japanese steamer 7'akuchiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 10, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 10, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 2,627, from Hongkong, 

ails and Geueral, to O. & O. Co. 

Aug. 10, British steamer Afecrionethshire, Read, 1,245, from London 
vid Hongkong, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co, 

Aug. 10, Japanese steamer J/iogo Muru, Walker, 896, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 11, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Frahm, 524, from Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American ship Harriet McGilrery from New York :—Mra. 
Blake and 3 children. 


Per British steamer Gaclic from San Francisco :—Mr. W. A. Rob- 
bins in cabin; 1 European and 48 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Coptic from Hongkoug :—Yor Yokohama: 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodward, Miss Brawn, Messrs. F. E. Foster, E. D. 
Raven, H. Mitchell, Wong Chung, and C. Lever in cabin, For 
San Irancisco: Mr.J. C. Tyler in cabin. 

Per French steamer Menzalch from Hongkong :—Le Comte Apro- 
xine, Admiral Karpotoff, Mr. and Mrs. Vito Positano (Italian Con- 
sul), Messrs. Hertwago, I’. Lowder, and Selonanvi! in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Tayonvura Maru from Yokkaichi :—d0 
Japanese in ateeragve. ; 

Per British steamer Bothwell Custl: from London via Shanghai :— 
Hf. S. Wilkinson and 8S. Reynell. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakachihu Maru frum Kobe :—150 Japan- 
ese and 250 soldiers in stccrage. 

Per Japanese steamer /iraxhima Mavu from Shanghai and porte : 
—His Excellency E. Callado, Brazilian Minister, Madam Callado, 
2 children and nurse, R. Bs Curle, Y. Wooyeda, Mezger, C. Wiggins, 
Mrs. Scuoit, Miss Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Nachitigal and child, Miss 
Vincent, G. B. Berrick, A. Evers, H. C. Raukin, Mr. Aston, 
Soderberg. Okada, Inoko, Funakoshin, Shirasu, Mr. and Mrs. Ishi- 
matsu, Hasagawa, Nozima, and Mr. Yano, in cabin ; 1 European, 2 
Chinese, anc 279 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Belgic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama: 
Messrs. Chas. E. Bown, Hildesabor Saze, and M. Hashimoto in 
cabin ; and 2 Europeans in steerage. For Hongkong: 635 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Merionethshire from London vii Hongkong : 
—From London: 1 eld Pi and 1 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru from Hakodate :—Dr. Cutter, 
Messrs. Robertson, Kirkwood, Moss, Hollaway, aud 12 Japanese in 
cabin ; and 100 Japanese in steerage. 


from 





OUTWARDS. 


Aug. 5, British steamer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, for Hongkong 
rg ee and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 
. Co. 
Aug. 6, American ship Clarissa B. Carrer, J. B. Nicholls, 1,144 for 
obe, Kerosene, despatched by Frazer & Co. 
Aug. 7, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Frahm, 524, for Yok- 
kaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Aug. 7, Chinese steamer Hawai Yuen, Wilson, 984, for Shanghai via 
akodate, General, despatched by C. M.S. N. Co. 
Aug. 8, American ship Harrict McGilrery, Blake, 1,329, for Kobe, 
Original cargo, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
Aug. 8, British steamer (acl, Hallett, 2,652 tons, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched hy O. & O. Co. 
Aug. 9, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and Gensiak despatched by M. B. Co. 
Aug. 11, British steamer Coptic, W. If. Kidley, 2,787, for San 
Frinciaco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Aug. 11, H. B. M’s. Gunboat Swyt, Commander Collins, 756 tons, 
5-guns, 870 H.P., for Hakodate with Mails for the Vlect. 
Aug. 11, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, P. Frahm, 85 

Kobe, Mails and Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 
ne 11, Japanese steamer Sagunoura Maru, Jos. Allen, 448, for 
okkaich!, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Aug. 12, Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, 1,229, for Shimonoseki, 
roops, despatched by M. B. Co. 
oe Japauese steamer Akitaushima Maru, J, Fralim,|,146, for 
Shimonosaki, Troops, despatched by M. 13. Co. 
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PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Bangalore for Hongkong vii Hiogo and Naga- 
saki :—Dr. Van der Heyden, Mrs. Pye. Miss Gower, Messre. C.J, 
Partridge, W. R. Waring, H. Manice, C. Fenner, Roque, S. Sirauss, 
and M. Robertson, in cabin ; 1 European, 3 Chiuese and 12 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Ii. EK. Hoffer von Hoftenfels, Mrs. Cunningham, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, 
Miss B. Raymond, Mrs. Kida and child, Messrs. Nakagami, Uori- 
yaina, Suguki, Yeaga, Uyeta, Ishino, Yamana, Li Son Sang, Choy 
Chen, 8S. Isukuhara, Hasayawa, Goto, E. Satow, M.S. Kelly, K.-S, 
Kelly, R. Lehmann, W. f{. Robbins, Membrini, Yamamura, Wata- 
nabe, Tone, Isusumi, and Okomoto in cabin. 

Per British steamer Coptic for San Francisco :—For Paris: Mr. 
and Mrs. Vapereau, Rear-Admiral <Aslambegotf, Chevalier S. 
Carcano and wife, and Mdlle. M. del Castillio, in cabin. For 
Liverpool: Mr. and Mrs. Whitby, Lieut. Col. A. Conally, Baron 
A. Von Siebold, Mr. and Mrs. Jerdein, Messrs. H. M. Becher, T. J. 
Fisher, H. Von Siebold, and A.A. B.rradaile, in cabin. For Ham- 
burgh: H. E. C. Von Eisendicher and Prinee Meschersky, in cabin. 
For Bremen: C. KE. A. Leysner,in cabin. For New York: Mra, 
John in cabin. For San Francisco: D. M. (¢. Fernandez, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodworth, Messrs. T. B. Glover, A. Glover, J. M. Stoddart, 
G. Kohn, Y. Ysumaki, A. P. Callum, E. Furgic, J. C. Tyler, and 
Miss H. Brown, in eabin. 














CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Bangalore for Hongkong via Hiogo and 


Nagasaki :— 
Suk for London - 46 bales. 
» » France... s h- 43 
Obalise. 206.-bas, cade ty Rs 51 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :~ 
Treasure for Shanghai ... $1,200.60 


Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... -». $108,100.00 


Per British steamer Coptic for San Francisco :— 
TEA : 











From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
SHANGHAI gos ov isecieecesaseass : 2,010 3,534 5.978 
Nasagakt...gccccisisissaveees es — — 155 155 
OPO vicie sil sd ivenieigeienines 184 760 970 1,914 
Yokohaimya......ccccccceecceees 7,463 8,126 12,010 27 599 
ELON GONE cise co iuncsscensesves 250 958 2,009 2°17 
Amoy and I*oochow ........ 303 rs Pr 917 4,977 

TGUSl  edescersatecs §,234 15,611 19,595 43,410 
SILK : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Tctal 
SNANGHAL Sidssccvinsdiasseres — 205 — 205 
PRONG ON civcrisiesteossannard — 100 — 100 
Yokobama......:..:2000 cocses -- 372 — ~372 

Total........0-ceee — 677 — O77 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Coptic reports :—Left Ilongkong at 10 a.m. 
on the 30th July. Had fine weather until 10.20 p.m. on the 31st. 
when the wind commenced to increase from the S8.W. with very 
heavy rains and high confused sea; at 7 a.m. on the Ist August 
hove ship to on the port tack, barometer down to 28.60 ; at 3 p.m. 
glass commenced to rise, and at 4 p.m. kept her on course with 
heavy gale from the South, lasting over the 2nd and 3rd. On the 
4th experienced heavy S.E. gale, with tremendous cross seas, glass 
at 29.90 ; on the 5th had furious gale from the N.E., glass at 28.92 
At 5 a.m. made the land at Siwo-misaki, at 7 a.m. blowing very 
heavy, barometer still falling, headed ship tothe Southward, p.in. 
wind hauling from N.E. by East into South, heavy rains and high 
sea running, wind blowing in furious gusts. At midnight stood in 
to the land, engines going dead slow; stopped at 2 p.m.. weather 
thick and dirty, raining hard, made the land off Gofa at 4 p.m. ‘Lo 
Yokohama fine weather. Arrived at 9 a.m. on the 7th August. 

The Japanese barque A vvajishima Maru reports :—Left Nayasaki 
on the 29th of July with light N,E. winds and fine weather. On the 
30th experienced strong gale from S.E. with high confused sea ; thence 
to Omai Saki fresh 8.1. winds with heavy Easterly swell. On the 
4th of August very heavy gale from E.S.E. lasting 40 hours. wind 
blowing at times with hurricane force, and tremendous high confused 
sea running. J.owest reading of Barometer 29.10. © Thence to port 
light Southerly winds and dull cloudy weather. Anchored inside 
Lightship at midnight on the 7th instant. ; 

The Japanese steamer J'akachiho Maru reports :-—ULeft Kobe on 
the 6th August. Vlirst part strong S. East gales: latter part light 
Easterly winds and fine weather. ; 

The British steamer -/yic reports :—Sailed from San Franeiseo 
on the 22nd of July at 3.25 pam.; thence to Meridian, licht to fresh 
variable winds and fogzy mather, Meridian to port Hight variable 
winds and calms. Arrived in port on the 10th August at 6.10 p.m. 
Passage 18 days, 9 hours, and 53 minntes, 

The British steamer Merinnclhshire reports »-—Left Wongkone, 
en Augrn-t 4th, at 6.445 am. First part of passage light winds 
variable and fine weather. then strong Easterly wields heavy STs. 
swell, passed Dundas Island. at 7 am..on August 7th, Rock Island 
at 1.30 p.m., on the August loth. from thence to arrival had thick 
rainy weather, Anchored at 10.5u p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL L INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS, 


The same stagnation as reported in last issue in Shirtings and Yarns hag continued during the week, and 
business in theso staples is almost at a standstill. The Korean diffienlty has created a small demand for Blankets, 
Army Cloth, and Canvas. There has also been a fair business in Sik Satins and Velvets at same prices as bofore. 
Other goods call for no special remark. In Afetals there have been some sales nt about former rates, 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul &26.60 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.70 to 0.77 
” Good to Best... ...  ... re acu to shea Vatfachelass:— oo. D2, 4S i $1.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 = do. an - ‘ 26.50 to 28.50 | y\-, IX 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ‘ci e $33.00 to 34.50 WOOLLESS : 
ee » Goodto Best... ... eg $35.00 to 36.25 | Plain Orleans ...  ... «6. ... 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.25 to 56.40 
ga OO WO SE. gece aga hae Sasi ee -" $36.00 to 39.00 Se ere shay’ “wed Y-des ate at * a are i to 4.20 
“1 3 — talian Cloth ... .. 30... 32., .«. 0.18 to 0.20 
COTTON PIECE GOODS : . | Mousselines de Laives :- -- “Cy rape 24 yds. 380 in.... 0.132 to 0.15 
Grey sari = Ib. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.80 to 2.25 do. Itaiime 24 30 0.184 to 0.26 
Ib. ,, 88k, 45in. $2.05 to 2.624 i tag ecg e? nan ee 
’ ek do, uzen 24 ,, 30... ... 0.30 to 0.37! 
"Cloths —7 1b... 24 yds, 321n. per piece $1.47} to 1.573) (tothe, Pilots wu. ase se 54 gy 056 5, 0.30 to O45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 , 44in. ” $1.60 to 1.725 ' Presidents ... 0... 54, . to 56 , aad 0.40 to 0.50 
Abe Serer: we 024 ,, 30in. ,, ‘ $1.35 to 2.40 Uno 54 : to5G ..... 0.30 to 0.55 
otton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard  $0.084 to 0.10 8 ‘opnen. 6 : penal e : 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.35 to 1.45 Blnaiceta, Snel oe green, to 5 Ibs, per sves eOGh. LOO8y 
Do. 24 to2#Ib.24 ,, 30in. 4 $1.50 to 1.75 |IRON :— 
Do. 3 Ib.. 24 ,, 30in. a $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round “vs sea om ‘a .. $2.50 to $2.80 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 || ee $6.25 to §.25 | Nailrod assorted in seg re Se ... 82.30 to $2.80 


do. smallsize... aa tea oe .» $2.90 to $3.17 


KEROSENE.—During the past woek sales of “spot” cargo amount to 7,000 cases Comet at $1.784, bul 
18,000 Devoe have been sold to arrive per P, Pendleton at $1.75 per ense. Godown deliveries continue on a large 
scale, ‘having nmounted to 20,000 cases during thointerval. The HW. H. MeGilvery las taken the whole of her 
cargo to Kobe, leaving our present stock about 130, 000 cnses. 


Kerosene Oil... 00.0... cee cee nee eee eee ee eee) percase §6$1.75 to $1.80 


SUGAR.—Transactions at the moment are vil, and prices remain unchanged. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0. 0. eee ee ~pervicnul $5.00 to 85.15 


as Taiwanfuo in bag .. 06. kee eee tenes sa $4.90 to. $5.00 
7 Ching-pak and Ke- pak... . Meg das +3 $5.50 to $8.75 
“é China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fal .. 0... sabe ‘3 $7.25 to $7.35 
<3 Brown oniien bier Swe Suge RE, sack ‘5 $1.40 to $4.50 


EXPORTS. 

SILK.—The market has been very active during the week, settlements amounting to 667 piculs, comprising 
Hanks 536 piculs, Filatures 48 piculs, Kakedas 45 pieula, and Oshiu sorts 38 pieculs, The demand for Filatures has 
rather fallen off, and as stocks are accumulating lower prices may be looked for shortly. There is no change to 
note in prices, which, however, close very firm as regards Hank sorts. ‘Total settlements to date, 2,791 pienls. 
Stock, 1,800 piculs. 


PAW EG ING: 2B vases eco aviccoucaseewtcvedssedesens Suveundacies $515 to $525 

9 ” 2h Cee e reer eee ees ears Srer eee SCHEHO SHEE Eee SEEEO® .$490 to § »00 

op ee MDULINE,. - ccupeasangotssecestsewssecanes senkiee: $445 to $470 
Filatures. MUM GNA: cf dbosdc pudiccyu esau thin dauscvoireansaebnenieeeen S90 to &7 

” INOS sees Dies aceneeds etn ie ed aie heenansanes £660 to $670 

Oe vaicesiratcag Core ee wae ua TRIRIR renee e aS $620 to S640) 

K aked aa: =Cood Sent nake vet iecade onan vieeitmisuaaties, exes wawedes $620 to $635 

ag TE GUINTR, 3. 2.5 iin hy cuca ea seu sw eueneesssesavces $570 to S580 

- TRA OPIOR sci ceaecdessavscassees ea. an ae sl to $550 


TEA.—Our Tena moket remaina without change. A small but steady business aggregating about 200 piculs 
daily has been transacted at fairly steady rates. ‘The depr ecintion in the value of native currency which took place 
nt the beginning of the intorval, caused a somewhat easier feeling, which, however, soon recovered and at the close prices 
are agnin firm as quoted, | Settlements here and at Kobe aro 192 3795 piculs, against 160,699 piculs at this time last 
year, 


Common wae Ne ie wus .. $13 Fine re ee sc aan .- $26 to $28 
Good Common _s.. Bue res “ea we S14 to $15 | Finest sia we oF aa .. $29 to $31 
Medium ... a er a ae .. $17 to $19 Choice Si ‘Se she ae .. $33 to $35 
Good Medium sea ae — okie .. $21 to $24 | Choicest... ea ise baie .. $37 and upwards 


- 


EXCHANGE. 
EXCHANGE.—There has been littlo doing during the week ; rates close stendy. 


STrRLING—Bank Bills on demand ...................00008 2/94 | ON SHANGHAI—RBank sight............cscscessceee sevens ia ed 
;, Bank 4 months’ sight 0.0.0.0... Jee 3M Private 10 days’ sight... 788 
‘ Private 4 months’ sight .... 0.00.0... 3:98 | On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand aPhsbalgss angus. O12 
- 7 Os ign behiseechIeacusdeptieees Os hOS Private 30 days’ sight... N23 

On Parts—Bank sight ..... ccccccee eee cee ee ees oor anuben 4.5 ia 1 ON SAN Francisco—Bank Bills on demand . cule 
‘ Private 6 months’ sight ............cc. cece 4.864 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 923 

On Honakona—Bank sight 20.0.0... cc cccceeeeeeeeeeenee a7 disct, lA NSA TD Mc aural idnelscadaees cea: evens Fivdss 169 
‘ Private 10 days’ sight ............... 2 2 55 | 


SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—The New York berth is now held hy the steamships Yorkshire, Bothwell Castle, and Lord 
of the Isles ; and for London vii Suez Canal by the steamships Merionethshire and Deucalion. The German 
barque Oswald is also circulated for that port via Kobe, and is said to have the bulk of her cargo engaged, During 
next week there is likely to be another vessel placed on this berth, with despatch during October, via Kobe and 
Havre, Constwise, rates have further declined, and it iz with diffie ‘ulty any business whatever cau be effected. The 
only freights offering are from Nagasaki to Shanghai, S1.G0 per tou, and to Lougkony, S1.80 (for steam) An 
enquiry is in the market from Hakodate, but there is nothing here to fill the demand. 
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MISCELL AN E OUS 


Anow. renee & Co. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


LR ON W O-R SS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Iilustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars, amp-brackets. | Windows, Casements, 

Balusters. Newels. | Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. ‘Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories, Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & €o.. Limited, 
LONDON. 





Arch 





ee & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
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KNARS PATENT THES EaMeA 


1 # ECONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING ae 4 
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ao GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold, 
» inwere GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
M Ieee GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 

1878. 


ae GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


April, 1880, 
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‘PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the weer best English 
manufacture, For ita purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vienna, Philac delphia, 


‘ ONLY GOLD MEDAL~—PARIS, 1878, 
ay TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FI@ST CROER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, iSSl. 


OL PII ee ee wer ee ew 


) ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
| THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


ij White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
if Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 

4 Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other ‘odours, of the finost quality only, 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


Dp} & most fragran’' Perfume distilled from the choloest Exotics 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION 


0 rey sees Wak hich citar te etn Se oeeg 
ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
& powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowers, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
+ @ new and ne Toilet acoompaniment, pian most 
g 

















refresh Perfume for the Haudkerchiet. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


if — other yee ye and genernl articles of Perfumery may ia 
4 be obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the ye 
manufacturers : 


J- & BE. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—Mosers. J. & E ATKINSON manufacture & 
4 their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are [» 
w-) caulionod to avold counterfelts by observing that each article é 
is labelled wit h the firm’s Trade Mark, a“ White Rose” on g _ 
BS “* Golden Lyre.” aay 
















THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering fron weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover thut by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can b» 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sim SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, ‘I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
‘sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had mang applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
‘‘rnoet useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


[Is a certain romedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and miorentions of wn 
kinds. It acts pase ee in healing ulcerations, curing akin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing al] inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“T had with mea quantity of Hutlowny’s Gintment. I 
** gave some tothe people, and nothing cculd excerd their pratitude 3 
4: and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-fecd poured 
“in upon us, until at last a te a-spoonful of Otntisent was worth a 
“fowl and any quan tity of peas. and the demand bLieame so great 
“that I was obliged to ? Fi 


on ul pt the Stall PeMmMnibitiv stock 
Sold by all Chemiate nnd Me: rs throuclout the World 


Bess 17th, 1873 tf. 
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CO NTED N TS. | endorsed the statement. For it seemed possible to the 
ee aia officials of that Department that to water streets might, 
Editorial Notes 11 ba BINS ee er desWaueosars is vextusasudenee 1009 | under some contingencies, be regarded.13 one method of 
seus ee me cane. eee re ane keeping them in repair, and they accordingly advised the 
China’s Nightmare.. 5 ee, Ar Peed weeeenawn Igceuarphecasacesdats 2 | Prefect to compromise the difficulty by agrecing to do 
Japan in L'Heonomiste Francais veces crcseceeeees 1014 

ep pbs a iiec ctv add vis teennreneeonen eonerpene ie 1016 | Balf the work. The Prefect had still an apparently 
AT TAC PR Oe Na NS RE REO nT Te rr Te “1017 | unanswerable argument—impecuniosity. But this the 
Correspondence .....ccccessceceseseseseeensnerersseceesescneaenen cereenags 1018 | Foreign Office met by a draft on the Treasury, and so fox 
British Consular Trade Report for Kanagawa for 1881....... vans pete the first time a moiety of tho cost of our street-watering 
he Revolution in Korea arty ee Perr erer rr er verrr reer tert tree 1025 comes out of the Central Government's pocket. Probably 

Notes from the “Japan Daily Mail” .......cceeeseeceecee eee eee enn ees 1029 ‘ ’ Tats 
Yokohama Vocal Board of Health w..cccccccccscceeeeeeee coneeaageneeees (32 re should find more complaisance than we imagine m 
= The Political Economy of Seventy-three Million Dollars . Yea San ‘Féertain quarters if we set about looking for it in the proper 


Double ACrOStic ...ccccecce centenseeceeeerseeseneseereneescseneeegesedlea sees 1036 


way instead of calling everybody names and writing 
Chess Problem  ..ccccsccscosssoscssressccecsecssceessersccssanacooes eer +1036 


ungrammatical and injudicious memorials. 





Meteorological Table cecccssccsseceeseeeeseeeserenaan eeaneeeaeeesan eeaee 1036 

Shipping Intelligence —......seeee saduaitundabicenceist acuvateskans 21001036 
atippiin Mila ccasituanisie Bedlam Gees a eee 1938 | ‘The Korean trouble has not yot entered any decided 
Commercial Intelligence ...ccccecsessescecseeeneeeeceseeeeaseerenseenaes 1039 |phase. China has despatched a thousand men and ten 
sciicudeniuasued SO eee eee ese SSE ES HT OHFEHEBEHH SES OHOHEHSENSES Sececsereaeraareae ones ships to Jinsen, but for what purpose, nobody knows. 
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The Aapan Weekly Wail, aw ail, 


We can only conclude that she has lost her head in a 
paroxysm of alarm lest Japanese intentions should be as 
unserupulous as she suspects, At all events her position 
at present is not an enviable one, since justice peremptorily 
forbids her to act as Koren’s ally, and her own explicit 
declarations in the past make it impossible for her to, 
arrogate the functions of an arbiter. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of nations professing to be civilized, has a more 
precipitate and ill-judged move been taken; and we can 
only hope that China’s apprehensions may not prevent hicr 
from recovering her equanimity before the results of her 
giddiness become irreparable. It is really too unfortunate 
that a crisis which would certainly havo yielded to Japan’s 
moderation and good sense, should be complicated by the 
eroundless and unbecoming alarm of a grey-headed states- 
man. 





‘MAIS CH QUE DOIS! ADVIFNNE QUE POURRA !’ 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, Whatever 
is intended for ivscertion in the JaraAN Werk Ly MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as nu eturantee of good faith, 

Ttis particularly requested that all lettera on business, relating to 
Advertiscments, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANa- 
GEL : 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Epiror, 


“YOKOI AM A: SA'TURI DAY, AUGUST 19eH, J 1882. 
JAPANESE Ema 2512, Mew 15rm Year, 8t1 Monty, 19Tw Day. 
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2: 43 

It is of course possible that China’s action may be in 
response to an appeal from the party opposed to the Tai- 
on Kun, but such a conjecture is irreconcileable with her 
previous abstention from all interference in the internal 
affairs of the Termit Kingdom, and moreover, Soul, not, 
Jinsen, ought in that case to have been the immediate 
destination of her forces. 


BIRTH. 
On the 16th of August, at No. 51, Tsukiji, Tokiyo, the wife of the 
Rev. J¢ WItttams of a daughter, 
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EDITORI AL NOTES. 
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‘The question of who ought, and who ought not, to pay 
for the watering of the strecls in the Foreign Scttloment 
hag been again upon the tapis. Nobody, we imagine, 
can have entortained any scrious doubts as to the true 
resting place of the responsibility, but in all matters where 
money has to be spent for municipal purposes, no harm 
can be done by fighting against every assumption of lia- 
bility by the foreign community. L£ere, at any rate, is a 
case where each of us has been saved an expenditure of in its develspment by govermenial interference, has not even 
several sex per monsem while acquiring at the same time yet succecded in repairing, The enormous capital Spent 
the privilege of grumbling more than ever. ‘The TLocaliajon these armaments shiws plainly that the “Fapancse 
Authorities may have been surprised to be told that itis | are mot yet as advanced as they are tempted to believe, 
their business to protect us against dust in summer us well | ad that they are still, from the point of view of our 
as against mud in winter, but they were probably still | c/wilizatien, at the perisd of imitation’ So says M. 
more surprised to find that tho Foreign Office in effect | Maurice Jametel in L’Economiste Frangais, and doubt- 





© The millions which she (Japan) has spent in importing 
military uniforms, guns, rifles, and all the equipment neces- 
sary for the numerous recruits that the establishment of the 
system of conscription summons ta her standards, have been 
a loss without any compensation, which industry, checked 
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less everybody is thoroughly in accord with the 
principle underlying his words. But what a contemptuous 
estimate the ancient Remans would be justified in forming 
of our nineteenth century civilization if they accepted M. 
Jametel’s standard. For they managed eighteen hundred 
years ago to preserve the peace of Europe pretty effectually 
with an army numbering less than four hundred thousand 
men—Legionaries, Auxiliaries, Pretorians, Contingents 
and everything elso included—whereas we require four 
millions to do the same work, though we have neither 
Gauls, Huns, Goths, Belgw, or Marcomanni to torment 
us. It would be interesting to know from what point of 
vantage in our civilization we are entitled to look down on 
the extravagance of Japan’s military expenditure. A 
French point, a German point, or an English point? She 
has a standing army of less than fifty thousand men, all 
told, for which she pays in round numbers a million and a 
quarter sterling per annum. We doubt whether any other 
country in the world can show a similar result for an equally 
insignificant expenditure. Of course we do not mean to 
advocate the policy of large armaments for Japan. That 
policy forms an important item in the programme of the 
so-called Progressionists, who by reading Western history 
and observing Western conduct have arrived at the absurd 
conclusion that in the intercouse of nations practical 
respect is not necessarily paid to right which lacks material 
strength to enforce its claims. Doubtless, they have 
no sufficient grounds for such a conelusion, and were they 
true patriots, they would desire to see their country’s 
armament confined ontirely to a police force. Such a 
state of things will be one of the principal features of the 
millenium, and we are all looking out anxiously for the 
advent of that golden era. But, in the meanwhile, it does 
seem a little strango to hear a Frenchman gravely asserting 
that the degree of a country’s civilization is to be judged 
by the amount of its military expenditure. The nations 
that pride themselves on leading the van of progress would 
havo to take a back scat under those circumstances. 


—— 














“ One of the authoritics” in Alexandria has furnished to 
the French Opinion a translation of the Egyptian war song. 
It is entitled the “Song of the Lion,” and may be thus 
paraphrased from the French rendering. It must naturally 
doubly suffer in its double metamorphosis. 


Soxa or tue Lion. 


Sing, soldier, the charms of thy Jand and thy tent : 
Thy sword, and thy steed swift and strong ! 

Sing, soldier, the hazel-cyed beauty thou lov'st : 
Yet be ‘‘ fatherland” burden of song ! 


Hoary old Egypt of burning sand, 
And skies of a blue, like lead ; 
Aud granite rocks where the serpent twines, 
Near the ibis of sacred head. 
Sing, soldier, &., 


Hoary old Egypt, the dcified land, 
The home of our Pharaohs of might ! 
Hoary old Egypt, whose stern pyramids 
Illumine dark history’s night, 
And spread o’er the world a shadow of dread, 
Like a mantle protecting the glorious dead ! 
Sing, soldier, &c, 
Forceful old Egypt ! Thou oft hast fought ; 
And, after each bloody fight, 
Did victory on thy lifted lance, 
Like ibis, to rest alight. 
Sing, soldier, &c. 
O'cr thy desert eternal silence broods : 
Who'd trouble it beware ! 
For thousands of serpents of sandy hue 
Have each an unknown lair ; 
And even their hiss is mortal to men 
Who touch them with foot or with garment’s hem, 
Sing, soldier, &e. 
Aud the son of Queen Acroypotis, 
' That Queen of the emerald belt, 
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Could behead all the West with a good round blow 
Of his scimiter, defty dealt. 

And then the grass would be red with gore, 

On the hanks of the Nile of Egypt hoar ! 

Sing, soldier, the charms of thy land and thy tent; 
Thy sword, and thy steed swift and strong ! 

Sing, soldier, the hazel-eyed beauty thou lov'st ; 
But, be ‘‘ fatherland” burden of song ! 


The chant is accompanied with the clash of sabres ; and 
the combined effect, it may be imagined, even with this 
imperfect rendering of the words, should be martial and ex- 
hilarating. It is not a ‘* Marseillaise” by any menns ; but it 
no doubt sends an encouraging glow coursing through the 
veins of Arabi’s insurgents. 





Miss Margaretta Weppner probably beers the belt of 
championship for travelling round the world, confortably, 
with no funds to start with, and nothing else but an illimit- 
atle effrontery and a capacity for polite mendicancy which 
has probably never been equalled within the memory of man. 
Everywhere she met succour and pecuniary aid, had free board 
and lodging, and passages by land and sea either paid for by 
her casual acquaintances, or furnished by steamship com- 
panies, And on her return home she was enabled to make a 
pretty penny by the publication of a scurrilous book in which 
she vilipended those who had befriended her, and wrote dia- 
torted accounts of imaginary adventures. A globe-trotter, 
somewhat of her stamp, has been recently in Yokohama. Be- 
longing to the opposite and rougher sex, he is naturally with- 
out many of Miss Weppner’s advantages for enlisting the 
sympathy of those who have to earn money and bread. Yet 
he wandered so far without much of the discomfort which 
frequently dogs the steps and disturbs. the dreams of even 
pecunious travellers. Starting from the great hog-rearing 
region of the United States with three cents or three 
dollars—the nominal amount is immatcrial-—he boasts that 
he inade his way with ease, and in abundance of all that his 
appetite and ambition craved, in a very short time, over 
thousands of miles of road, river, and railway to San Francisco. 
Thence he found free passage and liberal nourishment hither, 
where, strangely enough, his story made him friends who fed 
and clothed him, and interested themselves with success to 
procure him a free passage to America on board a U.S. man- 
of-war which has lately left this port en route for home. Once 
landed, this happy vagrant will no doubt struggle, sleek and 
well-fed, back to his father’s farm—a thoroughly new and 
handsomely-bound-in-modern-style edition of the prodigal 
son. For he had been prodigal and idle at home, and 
adopted the peripatetic manner, which we have illustrated, to 
earn his living. Now, had he been an honest and industrious 
young man with nought but will to toil and Jimbs to carry 
out the will's decree, instead of being a genial, good-looking, 
worthless loafer, one may be pretty sure that, fallen in Yoko- 
hama, he might have waited long ere he found the means to 
gain a crust by valiant toil, to say nothing of indulgence to 
live in luxury. Here is a problem which fickle humanity 
may find it hard to solve ; but continuous experience shows 
that we live in a queer, queer, world, my masters! With 
sweet Margary’s experience not yet faded from memory, we 
need not be astuunded if that prudish lady’s masculine 
prototype shoul get some needy /ittérateur—he is too 
ignorant to do the work himself—to write a pleasant 
volume of his reminiscences of travel, with piquant reflections 
upon the folly of those who aided him, and caricatures of 
their foibles, and ridicule of their virtues, And who will say 
that they will not be rightly served ? 

* " * 

While writing this we observe that a Parisian paper, the 
vivacious Figaro, suggests an ingenious expedient to would-be 
Wrayellers of the genus of the mild Margaretta aud our recent 
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visitor. The first thing the wanderer does is to become a Jew. 
Having performed this preliminary feat, he must contrive to 
effect a lodgment upon some portion of the Czar’s territory. 
Thence he will be immediately expelled, and conveyed gratis 
to Lemberg, in Galicia. At Lemberg he will be received by 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, who will forward him to the United 
States at the cost of the Jewish Relief Fund. Arrived in 
America, the traveller puts on the raiment and demeanour 
of a Chinese, He will thon he conveyed to the Flowery Realm 
free of charge, by a philanthropic company, bent upon elimi- 
nating the Celestial element from the States. Immediately 
on being set ashore in a Chinese port he should give out that 
he is a born Russian, entrusted with a secret political mission, 
and therefore travelling in disguise. ‘The Chinese authorities 
will at once cause him to be transported to their north-western 
frontier, where they will hand him over to the Russians. 
These, as soon as they find that the stranger is a Jew, will 
pass him on to the capital of Austrian Poland ; and when, 
for the secon time, he arrives in Lemberg, he will have “ put 
a girdle round about the earth ” quite as inexpensively, if not 
altogether as expeditiously, as ever Puck did in his best days. 
It is a pity that Japan is not included in this programme ; 
for, if we are to believe a recent correspondent, wandering Jews 
there meet with special favor at the hands of their resident 
countrymen. And the preliminary measures have their 
inconvenient aspect or precess. To bo converted to Roman 
Catholicism or Protestantism involves only mental and 
intellectual modulations, whereas to be received into the bosom 
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of the Mosaic dispensation invelvces, it is said, some mystic. 


physical sacrifice. That, however might not affect Margarys 
or Joans ; and so perbaps to them, if they desire to travel, 
Figaro’s advice is more specially addressed. But here we had 
better stop, or we may be wading into subjects of vague 
abstruseness. 





To America belongs the honour of reviving prize- 
fighting. Almost every journal that comes across the 
Pacific now-a-days brings us news of a fresh encounter in 
which faces were converted iuto beef-steaks or vertebre 
“dislocated. Of course tho law retains its old prejudice 
against naked knuckles, but is quite satisfied if the 
scientists will only consent to wear the semblance of a 
glove. The writer of this note had the pleasure long years 
ago of seeing those never-again-to-be-equalled champions, 
Heenan and Sayers, dance about one another for twenty 
minutes, exchanging airy buffets which inflicted no 
inconvenience on their recipients nor did any violence to 
the spectator’s feelings. That was, indeed, the perfection 
of pugilistic mimicry where one was never rudely roused to 
®& consciousness that the unerring exercise of muscular 
mechanism had any connection with blackened peepers or 
tapped clarets, and when the delivery, the counter, and 
the exchange, all seemed to contribute as much to the 
actors’ as to the onlookers’ enjoyment. But fighting 
with the gloves seems to be quite another matter in the 
United States at present. Theré is a certain Mr. Sullivan, 
whe calls himself the champion of America, and who 
weighs 190 lbs., and towers a very giant over all his 
opponents. It is that worthy’s pastime and source of 
profit to offer five hundred, or even a thousand, dollars 
to anyone who can stand before him for three or four 
rounds with the gloves on; and on a recent occasion hie 
disposed of a mercenary aspirant by first, if we remember 
rightly, smashing some yesscl in his head and afterwards 
knocking him into such a heap that the possibility 
of his ever straightening out again into aman, seemed, 
for a time, yery remote. Sullivan’s last essay, however, 
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does not seem to have been equally successful. His 
antagonist was an Englishman, by name Tug Wilson, 
who took all the punishment the giant could inflict in the 
course of 25 minutes—including an item of 27 knock- 
downs—and so carried off a thousand dollars as well as 
half the gate-money. The vicinity of the battle-ground, 
we are told, was a perfect ocean of humanity, and the 
police kindly assisted in keeping order about the ring. 
One cannot help being tickled at the punctiliousness of a 
law which permits a man to use a weapon supposed to be 
capable of knocking another out of time in four rounds, 
and yet persuades itself that it forbids prize-fighting. 


The “ Union of Art and Industry” is a subject which has 
long commanded the attention of those who would lighten the 
load of labour, and render the cottage of the intelligent work- 
ing-man of any race a more habitable dwelling than the hut 
of the savage. Renewed interest has been created in the 
subject by thoughtful journalists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
We are reminded that more than twenty years ago the Swiss 
Government established in Zurich a general scientific institu- 
tion, whose cost, $100,000 a year, is borne by a population 
not larger than dwells within five miles of the New York 
City Hall. Other continental countries have done the like, 
and some leading industries in England have established 
specialist schools. Then come the important questions. Do 
technical schools aid industrial development? Docs the art 
of design help that of production? To the first query the 
manufacturers in England answer affirmatively, and state 
that their hardest competition comes from countries where 
technical education has reeognition. To the second the 
industrial and commercial world replies affirmatively. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman some years ago, in an address at Manchester, 
was in advance of the opinion now opénly expressed by the 
classes concerned ; and foreshadowed then what is the feeling 
of to-day. His Eminence’s definition of the arts of produc- 
tion is the usual broad one ; of the arts of design it is: —‘ those 
which represent nature to usin any form, or which bring 
before us beauty, whether in form or in color.” His most 
striking point is in imagining, first, a museum department of 
classical art, to contain (all in real specimens, not copies) 
statues, mosaics, Etruscan vases, bronze vessels and mural 
paintings from Herculaneum, medals and coins, engraved 
gems, and whatever would make a noble colletion. Next, ho 
imagines that all these articles, having belonged to a Roman 
dwelling of the first century, are suddenly discovered and 
reclaimed by their original owner. To him these are not at 
all uncommon articles, and he indignantly scatters them. 
The statucs go out into his garden; the mosaic goes under- 
foot, to be walked upon by anybody; the Etruscan vases he 
recognizes at once, and sends one to the kitchen, to hold 
oil again; one to the scullery, for water; the drinking cups 
to the pantry ; the wash-basins go to the dressing-rooms ; 
the bronze vessels go to the kitchen, as well as to other 
rooms; the exquisite gems are put on as finger rings ; 
the coins are pocketed again as common money. These 
magnificent productions of art, the finest the world can 
show, were thus fruits of the art of production, and the 
point of this most striking imagining is that “there was 
a period in Rome, and there were similar periods in other 
countries at different times, when there was no distinction 
‘between the arts of production and the arts of design, but 
these very things which to us now are oljects of admira- 
tion as artistic work, were then merely things made and 
fashioned as we see them for the ordinary use to, which we 
adapt other things of perhaps similar substances, but of a 
very different form.” What a terrible sack this revived Ro- 
man would make in the drawing rooms of many European col- 
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be laying up a fresh store of trouble for themselves in the 
future, 


lectors. And yet from his point of view—utility embellished 
—he would be perfectly right. For “ the beautiful objects 
found in the two buried cities must have been for common 
use, although the handles and rings of the common cooking 
utensils are finished far beyond the finest Parisian bronzes 
of to-day, The chains of steelyards for weighing provisions 
are delicately worked, and the weight is frequently a helmeted 
head, beautifully cut; the weights are accurate: and, as 
no other things which could have been the common utensils 
of these people have been found, these must have been the 
ones, because it is absurd to suppose that the commoner ones 
were snatched away in the flight.” And from other illustra- 
tions in other citics and later times, the Cardinal finds that 
useful things were made beautiful things, and that the work- 
man was an artist ; and he would bring back the condition in 
Which the arts of design are inseparably interwoven with the 
arts of production, which “ can only be when we are able to 
fill the minds of our artisans with true principles, until really 
these have pervaded their souls and until the true feeling of 
art is at their finger-ends,” because “ at any period in which 
there has been a really close union between the arts of pro- 
duction and the arts of design this has resulled from the 
union in one person of the artist and the artisan.” 





A young Hindu poetess named Toru Dott, whose literary 
sponsor is Mr, I, Gosse, has published what appear to be 
some very remarkable Inglish verses. We regret that we 
have not access to the volume, and so must be content.to 
quote from a recent review a stanza culled from « Our 
Casuarana Tree,” a composition which the critic considers 
the best in the book :— 










































Like a huge Python, winding round and round 
The rugged trunk, indented deep with scars, 
Up to its very summit near the stars, 

A creeper climbs, in whcse embraces bound 

No other tree could live. But gallantly 
The giant wears the scarf, and flowers are hung 
In crimson clusters all the bowers among 

Whereon all day are gathered bird and bee ; 

And oft at nights the garden ovorflows 

With one sweet song that seems to have no close, 

Sung darkling from our tree, while men repose, 





Wo are informed by the local Agent that the steamers 
of the P. & O. Company chartered by the British Govern- 
ment, for transport purposes in view of the Egyptian 
difficulty, are the Carthage, Nepaul, Hydaspes, Khiva, 
Zambesi, Deccan, Avoca, and Tanjore. ‘It is probable that 
the Sumatra will also be taken up for similar service. 





The New York Nation falls into a very curious error, one 
the more remarkable since the journal in question is ordinarily 
very correct, has the advantage of the best official information, 
and is close to head-quarters. It says :—“ Commodore 
Shufeldt, of the United States Navy, has been recaled from 
the command of the Asiatic Squadron. It is said that the 
recall was made at the request of the Chinese Government, 
which was offended at a critical letter written by the Com- 
modore some months ago.” Now, of course, this is all but 
all wrong, The Commodore could not have “been recalled 
from the command of the Asiatic Squadron,” for the very 
simple reason that he never commanded it. And so it follows 
that the “recall” could not have been made “ at the request 
of the Chinese Government.” That the authorities in 
Peking may have been offended at the gallant officer's highly 
injudicious “open letter” is more than probable, They 
would be devoid alike of patriotism and human feeling if it 
had not galled them. But even had a such document been 
penned by the officer in command of the American fleet in 
these waters, the T’sung-li-yamen would be the last body in 
the world to take any official notice of it, or to treat it other- 
wise than with at least the affectation of celestial contempt 
due to the rude and unlettered criticism of an outer barbarian, 
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CHINA’S NIGHTMARE. 











HERE is an Oriental proverb which says that 
rumour is not such a fool as middle-aged men 

are apt to suppose, since in her vainest babblings some 
grain of truth will generally be found lurking. And 
so it is in the present case. The thirty thousand 
Chinese braves who were either about to cross, or had 
already crossed, the Korean frontier fifteen days ago, 
are not now to be multiplied by cipher and so reduced 
to cipher, but to be divided by thirty and so converted 
into a sober fact. Fowchow and Hangchow have. 
furnished a thousand men and ten ships, and these have 
come together at Jinsen for a purpose which is probably 
as great an enigma to themselves as to everybody else. 
It is just a century since Westerns commenced a 
practical study of China’s national disposition, and from 
generation to gencration of observers there has been 
transmitted no more prominent conclusion than that 
the diplomatic resources of the Middle Kingdom are 
procrastination and prevarication. Too unwieldy to 
reap the advantage of her strength, too strong to 
confess her debility, China lives absorbed in the con- 
templation of hor own venerable majesty and shrinking 
from everything that might disturb the complaisance 
of her reverie. To act promptly and to speak plainly 
seem to be the most unwelcome alternatives she can 
discover at any conjuncture, and since deliberation 
always assists judgment though it sometimes impairs 
efficiency, the world has learned to conceive a certain 
respect for this self-contained giant, who, if he 
occasionally suffers the consequences of apathy, never 
by any mischance falls into the error of precipitancy. 
Hlow, then, does it happen that now, for the first 
time in her history, China has suffered herself to be 
agitated into almost ludicrous activity, lo be betrayed 





The Peking correspondent of the North China Herald 
says that “ the remaining Japanese students of Chinese have 
returned to Japan. That Legation which was once the 
largest and most flourishing in point of numbers and students, 
is now quite stripped of members, and only a very few remain, 
sufficient to carry on the official work of the Legation. It is 
difficult to divine the reason of all this—whether straitened 
circumstances or the exigencies of Riukiu ?” (? Korea) “ we 
cannot say.” 


Private advices from Southern China to the North China 
Herald ave to the effect that the French occupatign of 
Tonquin will be permanent. But, says.the correspondent, 
owing to European complications nothing of an ostentatious 
character wil be done fora time ; the position already gained 
Will simply be maintained, No action or complaint on tlie 
part of China will receive ccnsideration, "Phe Chinese had 
due warnings, and did nothing. Now, if reforms and good 
government do not follow in Yunnan and Kwangsi, they will 
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IIe has eome to regard Japan as a specics of 


aud to be thrust into a position which, of all others, phenomenon capable of everything but reverence 


lenst becomes, and is most shunned by, civilized 
nations ? 

We have already spoken of the motives which may 
ba supposed to have influenced Li Hung Chang's atti- 
tude towards the treaty-secking envoy of the United 
States. Ifany proof were needed of the Viccroy’s 
desire to see that treaty suecessfully concluded, it was 
afforded by the fact that twenty-four hours sufheed 
to soften his resentment against a foreign official who 
had openly accused his Empress of immorality, him- 
self of duplicity, and his countrymen of barbarism. In 
a word, what he had-undertaken, he wished to see 


completed, fur the sake, not of America, nor of Korea, 


nor of civilization, but of China. Cummodore Shufeldt 
thought that he was using the Viceroy for the purpose 
of his mission: the Viceroy never thought of any 
purpose but his own. 

And now, perhaps for tho first time, we are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate that purpose. Had Korea’s internal 
affairs remained as they were at ths time of Commodore 
Shufeldt’s visit, we might have supposed that when Li 
Hung Chang lent his aid to further the negotiations, he 
had mainly in view the prospective advantages China 
would reap at second-hand from a treaty such as that 
he contrived to suggest. We should next have 
remembered the autograph letter he addressed last year 
{fo a Korean Minister, warning the latter to beware 
of Japanese designs and advising him that Korea's 
only security against foreign aggression lay in foreign 
intercourse. To-day, however, the order of these reflec- 
tions must be reversed. ‘There is no longer any room 
to doubt that the mind of the Celestial Colossus, far 
from being filled with calm forethought for the terms 
of future treaties, 1s perturbed beyond paticut endurance 
by a Japanese nightmare. At all hazards Japan must 
be kept out of Korea : must be prevented from svizing 
any occasion, however just, however imperative, for 
interfering in tho affairs of the Hermit Kingdom. 
For the peninsula itself, China cannot care a 
straw. Were it added to-morrow to one of the Shet- 
land Isles, ier general intercourse with its people would 
not be sensibly affected. IIer solicitude is for her 
own sake. She seems to be tormented by an unreason- 
ing dread of her little neighbour. er lazy conscience 
has at last been stirred into confessing that the world 
is leaving her behind, and that her four hundred 
millions of long-nailed subjects rather invite, than deter, 
foreign aggression. That she is entirely without 
grounds for her apprehension so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, we may not for a moment pretend. Nothing 
exciles alarm more than the incomprehensible ; and to 
China, shaping her solemn steps by the traditions of 
her ancient sages and lost in haughty contemplation of 
hier incomparable past, there must be something 
bewildering, something almost frightful, in Japan’s 
Wholesale apostasy from hallowed creeds and leawdlong 


and humility, and his chief anxiety is to keep her 
at arm’s length. He remembers, perhaps, how 
impotent his defences were proved by Japanese 
pirates, three ecenturics ago; he remembers what 
Korea suffered in) the days of Hideyoshi ; he remembers 
Rinkiu ; he remembers Formosa; and all his memories, 
wreathing themselves into an intolerable nightmare, 
have made him forget prudence and thrust himself 
into a trouble which his interference alone can render 
serous. 

It seems almost superfluous to formulate a denial 
of Japan’s ageressive tendencies. She has about as 
much notion of invading or annexing Korea as she has 
of sending a fleet te-morrow to bombard New York, 
Upon this point everybody who knows anything of the 
matter could have spoken with equal confidence a year 
ago. He need not have waited till his views were con- 
firmed by the remarkable moderation the Mikado’s Mini- 
sters have displayed in dealing with the recent complica- 
tion. Had they enterlained tho most remote design of 
seeking a footing in the peninsula, the occasion offered 
by the late insurrection was unique. They might have 
sentan army to Soul; restored their friends to power ; 
avenged the murder of their countrymen ; re-instated 
the parly of progress, aid deposed a barbarian usur- 
per, Whose atrocitivs disgrace humanity and whose 
hand is against everything that civilization recoin- 
mends. ‘They might have done all this aud the world 
would have held them justified, while not only would 
their position In Korea have beea permanently assured, 
but .the diplomatic slight they are supposed to have 
suffered in the matter of the Shufeldt treaty, would 
hiave been completely effaced. But the temptation has 
proved powertess. With Korea's intcrual atlairs they 
have distinctly declined to meddle, and had China waited 
a Week—China whom months of menace generally fail 
(o move—she would have understuvd that her inter- 
ference could entail nothing but mischief and ridicuie. 

Distressed, however, by a troublesome mightmare, 
the large-limbed Dragon could not persuade itself to 
he patient, and so its fleet is lying at Jinsen, anda 
thousand of its braves are wailing to molest anybody 
thal comes in their way. | 

But what is the rude Li ilung Ciang proposes to 
himself «A mediator? Ilis services have not been 
solicited, nor do mediators generally come to ofler 
their good oflices with arms in their hands, and before 
the discussion has been so much as eommenced by the 
parties chiefly concerned. | 

Can it be then that, angered beyond prudence at the 
possible failure of his treaty desigus, he is resolyed not 
to suffer the aseundeney ef the anti-foreien pariv, and 
has accordingly sent a force tu reinstate the house of 
Bin?) The conjecture is not absolat cy impossible, but 
before cutertainivg it we Lave to remember that the 
King of Kora, who signed th. traaties. stil reigns ; 


pursuitof everything new. ‘The miud of the Celestial [that the Tai-on Kun denies his hoestitity to foreign 


is iuevinpolent to measure the limits of such incons:aucy. 
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such ee in the face of Japan’ s ae his downfall 
, Would beassured. We are driven, therefore, to conclude 
” that, under the pressure of her Japanese nightmare, China 
[has suddenly conceived the notion of changing Korea 
from a tributary into a de pendency. Hitherto she has 
emphatically disclaimed : all title to interfere in Korea’s 
internal affairs or foreign relations. What shadowy 
semblance of suzerainty she really did pretend to 
possess does not seem to have constituted any closer 
relationship than that formerly existing between the 
principal maritime powers of Europe and the barbarian 
states to which they paid tribute. Certain it is, at 
all events, that when America called upon the authori- 
tics at Peking to avenge an insult to her flag, 
China distinctly declined to interfere, on the nt 
that Korea was her own mistress in such matter 
anid was in no way responsible to the Middle King- 
dom for her acts. On record, too, are subsequent de- 
clarations by Chinese Ministers Whieh remove all 
doubt as to the integrity of Korea’s sovereign rights, 
and which, taken in conjunction with the facts that 
she has lately signed foreign treaties as an indepen- 
dent power ; that she has for years received a Japanese 
Minister at her Court, and that China has never be- 
fore thought of meddling with her affairs, compel us 
to conclude that, before Li Hung Chang can employ 
the forees he has sent to Jinsen, he must either 
declare war against Japan or assume for his country 
an entirely new degree of relationship to Korca. 

This country’s position, meanwhile, is too clearly 
defined to permit misappreheusion. She, too, 
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has 


obligations to satisfy, inasmuch as tho first article of 
her treaty With Korea declares that the latter ‘ being 


autocratic, cnjcys cqual socereiy yn rights with Japan.’ 
The Mikado’s Ministers have therefore no choice in 
the matter. To Korea they must look for satisfaction, 
and to Korea alone. The text of the treaty between 
the two countrics has remained in China’s hands for 
more than six ycars without eliciting either com- 
“ment or remonstrance, and there is no argument 
in the repertoire of lozic which can warrant her in 
assuming to-day, at her own cony enienee, rights and 
resposibilities which she declined yesterday for the same 
reason. Such conduct betrays childish caprico on her 
own side, and presumes puerilily on that of ber neigh- 
bours. We find it in fact well nigh impossible to 
persuade ourselves that sedate, deliberate China has 
been betrayed by lier subtlest and most wary minister 
into action so ill-judged and grotesque. Not to Japan 
aloue, but to America, Germany, and England will she 
have to justify her waywardness, for by her contrivance 
these countries have concluded treaties with Korea as 
&n autonomous State ; and it were merely playing fast 
and loose with them to pretend, now, that they must 
look to Peking for the fultillment of those treaties. 
Yet this and nothing else is the construction to be 
placed on China’s interferenco between Korea and 
Japan at this juncture, She has betrayed unseemly, 
Injudicions, and, for her, unpirallefed, haste in a 
Tadically bad cause, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
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her nightmare will be dispelled by the: aint 
forward and considerate treatment Japan's conduct 
up to the present leads us to anticipate. 
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JAPAN IN LECONOMISTH FRANCAIS. 
MAURICE JAMETEL has an interesting 


R. 

M article in the Leconomiste of June 24th, under 
the heading of Le Japon ct les Puissanees Européenes. 
The writer’s purpose is to show that if Japan desires 
to attain equal rank with European Powers and to 
tide over her present economical erisis, she will do well 
lo seck some means of attaining those ends other than 
treaty revision, ‘from which she can acquire only 
unimportant advantages, scarcely suflicient to salisfy 
her vanity.” 

This is not to be controverted. If Japan credits 
lrealy revisicn with power to accomplish such large 
results, she is undoubtedly laboring under a mischiey- 
ous delusion. But for the sake of M. Jametel’s 
argument, it would have Leen judicious to commence 
by demonstrating that she really has formed this 
exaggerated estimate. Otherwise one is disposed to 
suspect that what he discerns is not the original image 
of Japan’s ideas but the reflection of his own. The 
evident acutencss of his observation forbids us to 
imagine that he has entirely failed to detect a curious 
phase of focling which exists among the foreign 
residents here, and which, though decidedly grotesque 
in the abstract, is neither unnatural nor unpardonable. 
Yokohama having ifg own interests to consider before 
everything olse, and having been encouraged—no matler 
how—to count those interests of paramount importance 
to the destinies of this Empire, imagines that whatever 
concerns it concerns Japan equally, and has thus come 
to believe that the fields of foreign and native vision 
are similarly occupied by treaty revision to the exclu- 
sion of everythivg else. But we cannot conscien- 
liously pretend that Yokohama’s fancy is borne out by 
facts. We have never perceived that the affairs of this 
little colony of ours attract much attention in Japan out- 
side the Foreign Office. Doubtless, there are grounds 
for asserling that, on the whole, this country attaches 
undue importance to the question of her foreigu relations, 
and that it might be ketter for herself were she more 
practical and less romantic. But to be just we ought at 
the same time to enquire how this sentiment was origi- 
nally edueated. If for the last quarter of a century she 
has had leisure to think of anything except those rela- 
tions, it is certainly not the fault of ourselves, our 
Representatives, or our gun-boats. Beyond this, how- 
ever, we can find no warrant for assuming that Japan 
attaches auy exaggerated importance to the results of 
treaty revision. She apparently regards it simply as 
one of the remedial measures her circumstances de- 
mand. And she has excellent reason for so thinking. 
The redemption of her depreciated currency takes in- 
cumparable precedence of every other object. To ac- 
complish that redemption she needs silver, aud to 
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procure silver, she has only her Customs to fall back 
upon. Those whom an increased tariff would im- 
mediately affect, recommend direct taxation as ‘a 
preferable measure, but the Japanese Government pro- 
fess to connect other and graver evils with any attempt 
to augment the revenuo in that fashion, and there, at 
any rate, we must admit their ability to judge for 
themselves. They propose, therefore, to modify the 
tariff for purposes of revenue, aud no fault whatsoever 
ean be found with the proceeding, so long as they are 
careful to keep well within the point at which increased 
duties are compensated by proportionately diminished 
consumption. Considered by the light of its present 
dimensions, (he question is a paltry one. But it is 
not presumed, we imagine, that Japan’s foreign trade 
has attained its full development. She naturally looks 
(o find very different figures in future Customs’ roturns, 
aud probably thinks that she hasa better chance of get- 
{ing what she wants by asking for it now before larger 
totuls and wider interests are concerned. At any rate, 
her desire to develop her commerce with the West will 
not be impaired by the possibility of making that com- 
merce a considerable source of specie income. 

Mr. Jametel, however, ascribes the revision of the 
tariff in part toa policy of protection, und accordingly 
euters his protest against “illusions which lead oue to 
think that the Mikado’s counsellors have profited little 
by the lessons of the past, and that experience is some- 
times useless even when one has gained it at one’s own 
expense.” ‘This language sounds strangely in the 
mouth of a Frenchman. For our own part, fully per- 
suaded as we are that the advocates of free trade as an 
abstract problem have all the Jogie on their side, we 
eannot forget that nine-tenths of the civilized world 
find the practice inconvenient; and if Japan held with 
the majority, we should have no more right to dictate 
different doctrines to her than to America and Irance. 
But if her statements be credible, she has abandoned 
her protective proclivilies, and sceks to increase her 
tariff solely for purposes of revenue. She is to be 
congratulated on the change, as well perhaps as on 
the fact that her foreign treaties have hitherto saved 
her from pursuing the bent of her erring fancies. 
Nevertheless, it is an interesting circumstance that, in 
the whole universe, Japan should be the one and only 
spot where all nationals are unanimous in extolling 
the advantages of free trade. If the Japanese cannot 
detect the cause of this consensus, they must be more 
obtuse than we imagine. 

Of course, in this context the writer in the Lconomiste 
does not fail to ridicule Japan’s anxiety about an 
unfavorable balance of trade, and charges her with 
allegiance to the Kuropean creed of the past century. 
But if to believe that a nation is gradually parting 
with its purchasing power when it buys. more than it 
sells, be a creed of the past century, we can cnly 
say that tho economists of the present have given 
themselves a great deal of trouble to refute it. And 
how have they set about the demonstration’ JTas any 
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such unequal barter can fail to impair a nation’s re- 
sources? By no means. What they have shown is 
that the thing has no real existence: that, when a 
country seems to buy every year more than she sells, 
her ability to do so is acquired from some other source ; 
as, for example, shipping industries, foreign invest- 
ments, the expenditure of alien residents, or the interest 
on accumulated capital. Briefly, an excess of foreign 
purchases over foreign sales is evidence of a nation’s 
prosperous condition—proof that she has sources of 
income independent of her exports and imports. But 
in the case of a newly-opened country like Japan, with 
absolutcly no normal means of defraying her surplus 
purchases abroad except the expenditure of the foreign 
residents, it is perfectly plain that her imports can 
only exceed her exports at the cost of her accumulated 
capital, and that such a state of things must of 
necessity be temporary. Japan, in short, has been 
dipping her hand pretty deeply into her pocket for 
some years, and though a great many of her purchases, 
as ships, machinery, and so forth, may be counted an 
acquisition of producing power, a great many others 
must be scl down as items of extravagance prompted 
by the novelty of her situation. ‘These circumstances 
were formerly not ill-caleulated to cause her rulers 
some solicitude, and even to impart a semblance of 
truth to the advice of charlatans who advocated the 
monstrous theory that the balance of trade can be kept 
iu equilibrium by official interference. As well might 
aw Government undertake to determine where and how 
each of its subjects shall spend his money. A nation’s 
purchases are the purchases of its units, every one of 
whom presumably possesses a much more intimate 
knowledge than the Government, of lis own business 
and what he can atlord. We do not believo that 
the Mikado’s Ministers any longer propose to them- 
selves the task of grappling with such phantoms, 
and it is neither fair nor correct to say, as M. 
Jametel says, that the education of the Japanese 
is “corrupted by obsolete theories,’ because a fanatic 
priest preached a crusade last year against the use 
of imported goods, and founda few disciples among 
persons Whose practical concern wilh foreign com- 
moditics was as small as his own. Sada Kaiseki’s 
methods were extravagant, and his figures eften ludi- 
crously hyperbolical, but his attempt to check, by a 
voluntary combination, what he fancied to be danger- 
ous extravaganco on the part of his countrymen, be- 
trayed, we venture to think, less faith in ‘‘ obsolete 
theories” than the recent behaviour of the French 
Government in the matter of the commercial treaty 
with England. 

What strikes us, however, as particularly uuaccount- 
able in Mr. Jametel’s article is the opinion lie ex- 


presscs With regard to the limited privileges we 
enjoy here. Doubtless, mere inadvertence betrays 


him into the blunder of asserting that foreign 
residents are not permitted to leave (he ‘narrow spaces 


called coreeessivns ’ without passports. Dut some other 


one of them attempted to prove that, in tue abstract, |uxplaualion is required when we find him commenting 
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in the following terms on our disability to trade and 
reside in the interior or to acquire landed property 
anywhere :-—‘ Such a state of affairs constitutes, in our 
opinion, an infraction of common right much graver 
than exterritorialily, since it deprives strangers of the 
right possessed by every human being to settle on 
whatever point of the earth’s surfaco he pleases, on 
the sole condition of submitting to the laws aud regula- 
tions which govern the inhabitants of the country 
where he establishes himself?’ But that ‘ soie con- 
dition ’’ is precisely what we refuse to observe, and it 
is precisely beeause of our refusal that Japan, on her 
side, declines to let us settle Where we please within 
her territories. Mr. Jametel states the principle fairly 
enough, but fails altozether in its practical application. 
Iie accuses Japan of “ not being at the pains to do 
everything in its proper season, nor having the 
patience to commence at the bevinning,” because she 
withholds from us privileges which, according to his 
own showing, We are not entitled to. Was there ever 
any nation with better reason to be perplexed than the 
Japanese? Thay may well prefer their own instincts 
to the conilicting counsels of their critics. 


LGYPT. 

EMEMBERING that Arabi’s Bey*s sole hope of 
kR offering any prolonged resistance to English 
arms in [igypt is to enlist religious fanaticism on his 
side, aud that his sole hope of suecessfully utilizing 
religious fanaticism is to preserve his communications 
with Asia, there is some reason to marvel at his inac- 
tivily in the matter of the Suez Canal. With English 
and J’rench imen-of-war patrolling the Canal, and 
English and French troops oecupying Suez and Port 
sald, he is as completely cut of from El Hedjaz as 
though there were no sich country in the universe. 
Moreover, even if no special couditions made the ae- 
evssibility of Mecca a vital consideration, the strategical 
importance of cutting the line of communication 
between Alexandria and Sucz would have imperative 
weight with an intelligent general. For the occupa- 
‘tion of these two places and the establushment ofa 
secure line of communication between them, signify 
nothing more or less than the possession of the whole of 
Lower Hey pt. 
very well, but he has probably failed to devise any 
means of cither obstrueting or destroying the Canal. 
The Jaiter appears at first sight avery simple ope- 
ration, but how is it to be done? At this cnd 
of the world people have been disposed to faney 


Arabi must have understeod all this 


that a few charges of dynamite would damage tlie 
Canal beyoud the pussibility of speedy repair, or, that 
by siaking one or two vessels in the channel, naviga- 
tion could be ellectually prevented, 
fo think that these views are erroncous. 


rut We are inclined 
The Canal 
Company is amply provided with all sorts of meéhani- 
eal contrivances expressly designed for such emor- 
gencies, and neither sunken vessels nor explosives 
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could preduce more than a very temporary effect. 
Serious inconvenience might, of course, be caused by 
cutting the fresh water: canal at Ismailia, and this is 
a method of warfare for which Arabi Bey has already 
shown a predeliction. Both Port Said and Suez would 
thus be deprived of their usual supply, for these places 
draw their fresh water from Ismailia, the former by a 
series of iron pipes and the latter by a canal. Ono of 
the great grounds of complaint against the so-called 
National Government of Egypt was that it would 
never consent to the construction of a fresh-water canal 
between Ismailia and Port Said, so that the latter, 
with its fifty thousand inhabitants, has been obliged 
to depend on somewhat doubtful expedients. With 
troopships coming and going and large forecs landing at 
Suez, the cutting of the fresh-water canal might cause 
some trouble. One dogs not like to contemplate the 
necessity of carrying water from Malta to supply an 
army ata distance of two and a half days’ voyage, 
yet this is probably what the English ships have been 
doing, unless Arabi has shown himself ag useless in 
(he ficld as behind a parapet. Beyoud this, however, 
it is difficult to conecive what mischief he could effect 
in the direction of the Canal, and for this the invad- 
ing forecs can scarcely fail to be prepared. 

So much has beon said about the noble conduct of 
the Americans at Alexandria that to add anything 
more would be to mar the effect. It was in curious 
contrast with the inaction of the French, which, if we 
mistake not, has proved not less unpopular in France 
than it must have been irksome to the troops them- 
selves. On the Ist of July, M. Paul Leroy Beaulicu 
wrole thus :— Parlons d’abord du Canal. Cest une 
enlreprise si populaire chez nous qu'il semble presque 
superflu de la faire connaitre. Il est des milliers de 
Parisiens qii chaque jour sé liennent au courant de la 
recette que le Canal a faite la veille. I] n’y a pas un 
hameau, perdu daus les montuignes, ot ne se rencontre 
quelque proprictaire actions, de delegations, d’obliga- 
tious & lots, d’obligations sans lots, de bons trentenaires, 
de hous representatifs, de parts de fondateur, de parts de 
la Socicté civile, d’actions de jouissance, de jouissance 
de délegation, en un mot, de cette douzaine de titres aux 
combinaisons les plus varices que les peripetics finan- 
ciéres et Jes diflicultés diplomatiques ont fait éclore dans 
Vesprit inventif de M. de Lesseps. Dien des Langue- 
dociens qui ne savent guere ce quest Rouen connaissent 
et aiment le canal de Sues, et nombre de Nurmands 
auxquols le nom de Toulouse est peu familier sont habi- 
tués & consideérer Je Canal comme quolque chose qui les 
touche de pres.” 

This language leaves no room to doubt the senti- 
ments with which France would regard a Goverument 
that failed to provide fur the guardianship of the 
national hobby -—that ‘brilliant creation of French 
eenius, which proves that the spirit of adventure still 
lives in France, if it be only roused by some noble and 
useful purpose.’ And yel, speaking materially, 
France’s interest in the Canal is almost iniinitesimal 
compared with that of England. Between 1870 and 
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1881 the annual receipts of the Canal Company passed 
from five, to fifty-ono, millions of francs, of which 
England not only contributes four-fifths, but is gra- 
dually increasing that proportion. Thus in 1879 the 
gross tonnage of ships passing through was 3,236,942, 
aud of that total, 2,508,524 tons were English; while 
in 1881 the former figure had reached 5,794,401 tons, 
and the latter 4,792,117. In short, for the years 1879, 
1880, and 1881, the percentages of English ships which 
passed Ismailia were 77 per cent, 79 per cent, and 82 
per cent, respectively ; whereas for France the corre- 
sponding figures were 8 per cent, 6 per cent, and 5 per 
cent. Frenchmen hope, indeed, that their new system 
of bounties will make a marked change in all this 
before long ; but, on the other hand, there is always 
the possibility that England's Australian trade may 
find its way Eastward by the Suez route, in which 
event itis calculated that the Canal Company would levy 
dues, not 6n five or six millions of tons, but on eigh- 
teen or twenty millions. Without going into any of 
these conjectures, however, the enormous interests 
England has at stake in Egypt are sufficiently 
evident, and with facts and figures before us, 
we can appreciate the practical value of Mr. John 
Bright’s peace policy, namely, that at the first sound 
of war all the Foreigners should have withdrawn 
from Bahiri and left the Egyptians to settle their own 
quarrels. The upshot of that would inevitably have 
been the ascendancy of Arabi Bey and the Nationa! 
party, who have always shown themselves as hostile to 
the fortunes of the Canal as the Khedives were favor- 
able. It was the former’s opposition which prevented 
the construction of a fresh water canal between Ismailia 
and Port Said; which interfered with the passage of 
ships by enforcing a clumsy and extravagant system 
of quarantine, and which threw all sorts of frivolous 
obstacles in the way of Ismailia’s development. Indeed, 
one can easily comprehend that the Egypt-for-the- 
Egyptians faction desires nothing less than the 
prosperity of an undertaking which affords foreign 
nations so plausible a pretext for interfering in Egyptian 
affairs, and we strongly suspect that had Mr. John 
Bright’s policy been pursued, the destruction of the 
Canal would have occupied a prominent place among 
the projects of Arabi Pasha. The Pall Mall Gazette 
has clearly pointed out the almost insuperable difficulties 
under which ships and troops would labour did they 
attempt to protect the Canal, acting on purely defen- 
sive lines, and the nature of those difficulties will be 
better understood when we remember that the fresh- 
water supply, not of the defenders alone, but also of 
Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez, would be at the mercy 
of anenemy inthe interior. That, under such cireum- 
stances, French statesmen should for a moment have 
entertained the notion of contenting themselves with 
2 police surveillauce of the Canal, is incomprehen- 
sible. Even Mr. Gladstone's peaceful proclivities did 
not blind him (o the triviality ofsucha programme. If 
the Canal was to remain open to traffic, and if the lives 
aud property of foreigners were to find any reasonable 
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measure of security in Egypt, there was but one thing 
to be done, and that was to bring Arabi Bey’s machi- 
nations within reach of some responsible authority. 
Much as we must regret the terrible consequences of 
the bombardment of. Alexandria, they have shown 
clearly that England’s mistake consisted, not in 
exaggerating, but in under-estimating, the villainy of 
the man she had to deal with. Could she have 
foreseen that one calling himself the leader of Egyp- 
tian patriots, would welcome the earliest opportunity 
of exposing his countrymen and countrywomen to a 
storm of the worst passions humanity can display, she 
would doubtless have held her hand until the first 
blow could be crushing and final. As it is, the 
unfortunate sequel of the bombardment of Alexandria 
will always afford England’s enemies a pretext for 
charging her with prematurely commencing hostilities 
before she was in a position to prevent their most 
deplorable consequences. We shall not be surprised 
to find even Frenchmen formulate this charge, 
forgetting that, but for their desertion at the eleventh 
hour, the allied fleet could easily have landed men and 
saved Alexandria from destruction. It will be many 
a day before Englishmen forget to contrast the conduct 
of Americans and Frenchmen as displayed in Egypt. 


IN THE HARBOR. 





Go for a sail this mornin’?—This way, yer honor, please. 

Weather about? Lor’ bless you! only a pleasant breeze. 

My boat’s that there in the harbor, and the man aboard’s my mate. 
Jump in, and I'll row you out, sir; that’s her, the Crazy Kate. 


Queer name for a boat, you fancy ; well, so it is, may be, 

But Crazy Kate and her story's the talk o' the place, you see ; 

And me and my pardncr knowed her—knowed her all her life— 

We mee port on us asked to the weddin’ when she was made a 
wife. 


Her as our boat's named arter was famous far und wide ; 

For years in all winds and weathers she haunted the harbor side, 

With her great wild eyes a-starin’ and a-strainin’ across the waves, 

Waitin’ for what can't happen till the dead come out o’ their 
graves. 


She was married to young Ned Garling, a big, brown fisher-lad ; 
One week a bride, and tho next one a sailor’s widow—and mad. 
They were married one fearful winter, as widowed many a wife ; 
He’d a smile for all the lasses ; but she’d loved him all her life. 


A rollickin’, say young fellow, we thought her too good for him ; 

He'd been a bit wild and careless—but, married all taut and trim, 

We thonght as he’d mend his manners when he won the village 
prize, ; 

And carried her off in triumph before many a rival’s eyes. 


But one week wed and they parted—ho went with the fisher fleet— 

With the men who must brave the tempest that the women and 
bairns may eat ; 

It’s a rough long lifo o’ partin’s is the life o' the fisher folk, 

And ee never a wintcr passes but some good wife's heart is 
broke. 


We've a sayin’ among us sea folk as fow on us dies in bed. 

Walk through our little churchyard, and read the tale of our dead ; 
It’s mostly the bairns and the women as is restin’ under the turf, 
For half o’ the men sleep yonder under the rollin’ surf. 


The night Kate lost her husband was the night o’ the fearful gale. 

She'd stood on the shore that mornin’,,and had watched the tiny 
sail 

As it faded away in the distance, bound for the coast of France, 

And the fierce wind bore it swiftly away from her anxious glance. 


The boats that had sailed that mornin’ with the fleet were half a 
score, 

And never a soul among vem came back to the Enelish shore. 

There was wringia’ vg) hands anlimoanin’y and when tbcy spoke 0’ 
the dead 

For many a long day after the women’s eyes were red. 


Kate heard it as soon as any—the [fate of her fisher lad— 
But her cyes were wild and tearless ; she went slowly and surely 
mad. 
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‘*He isn’t drowned,” she would murmur; ‘‘he will come again 
some day.” : 

And her lips shaped the solf-same story a3’ the long years crept 
away. 


Spring, and summer, and autumn, in the fiercest winter gale, 
Would Crazy Kate stand watchin’ for the gliut of a far-ofi sail ; 
Stand by the hour together, and murmur her husband's name ; 

For twenty years she watched there, for the boat that never came, 


She counted the years as nothin’; the shock that had sent her 


ma 

Had left her love forever, a brave, young, handsomo Iad. 

She thought one day she should see him, just as he said good-bye 

When he leaped in his boat and vanished, where the waters 
touched the sky. 


She was but a lass when it happened—the last time I saw her 
there ; 

The first faint streaks o' silver had come in her jet-black hair ; 

And then a miracle happened—her mad, weird words come right, 

For the fisher lad came ashore, sir, one wild and stormy night. 


We were all of us watchin’, waitin’, for at dusk we heard a cry, 

A far-off cry, round the headland, and strained was every cye— 

Strained through the deepenin’ darkness, and a boat was ready to 
man, 

When, all of a sudden, a woman down to the surf-line ran. 

"Twas Crazy Kate. In a moment, before what she meant was 
known 

Tho boat was out in the tempest—and she was in it alone. 

She was out of sight in a second—but over the sca came a sound, 

The voice of a woman cryin’ that her long-lost love was found. 


A miracle, sir ; for the woman came back through the ragin’ storm, 

And there in the boat beside her was lyin’ a lifeless form. 

She leapt to the beach andstaggered, cryin’, “ Speak to me, husband, 
Ned |’ 

And the light of our lifted lanterns flashed on the face o’ the dead. 


It was him as had sailed away, sir—a miracle sure it seemed. 

We looked at the lad, and knowed him! and fancied we must ha’ 
dreamed— 

It was twenty years since we'd seen him—since Kate, poor soul, 
went mad, 

But there in the boat that evenin’ lay the same brown, handsome 


Gently we took hcr from him—for she moaned that ho was dead— 

We carried him to a cottage, and we laid him on a bed ; 

But Kate came pushin’ her way through, and she clasped the lifeless 
clay, 

And we hada’t the heart to hurt her, so we couldn't tear her away. 


The news of the miracle traveled, and folks came far and near, 
And the women talked of spectres—it had given ’cm quite a skeer ; 
And the parson he came with the doctor down to the cottage quick— 
They thought as us sea-folks’ faucy had played our cyes a trick. 


But the parson, who'd known Kate’s husband, as had married 'em 
in the church, 

When he secd the dead lad’s features he gave quite a sudden lurch, 

And his face was white as linen—for a moment it struck him 
dumb— 

I half expected he'd tell us the Judgment Day was come. 


The Judgment Day, when the ocean. they say, ‘ull give up its deal ; 
What clse meant those unchanged features, though twenty years 
had eped ? 
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That night, with her arms around him, the poor mad woman died, 
And here in our village churchyard we buricd ’em side by side, 


’T'was tho shock, they #nid, as killed her—the shock o' sccin’ him 
dead. 

The story got in the papers, and far and near it spread ; 

And somo only half believed it—I know what you'd say, sir ; wait— 

Wait till you hear the finish o’ this story o’ Crazy Kate. 


It was all explained one mornin’ ns clear ns tho light o' day, 

And when we knowed we were happy to think as Khe'd pasked away, 

As sho died with her arms around him, her lips on tho lips o’ the 
dead— 


Boliovin’ the face she looked on was tho faco o' the man she'd wed, 


Rut tho man she’d wed was a villain, and that sho nover knew 


He hadn't been drowned in the tempest; he only of all the eraw 
Was saved by a French ship cruising, nnd carried ashore, and there 
Was nursed to life by a woman—a Freneh girl, youn mud fair, 


He fell in love with the womun—this dare-dovil, heartless Ned, 

And narried her, thinkin’ the other had given him up for dead, 

He owas neverthe man—and We'd said so- fora lovin’ lass like Kate: 

Put pegs ha’ done what he did, sir, if he'd known of her cruel 
ide, 


“Twas his ron by the foreign woman, his image in build and face, 


Whose Tieseer the storm lind driven to his father's unative place: — 

“Twas hia sou who had come like a phantom out of the long ago : 

On the spot where Kate had suffered, God's hand struck Ned the 
bluw, 
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| We learned it all from the parson, when Ned came over the waves 


In search of the son he worshipped—and he found two fresh-made 
graves. : ; 
Dang ! what was that? Sit steady ! Rowed right into you, mate ? 
I fergot where I was for a moment—I was tellin’ the gent about 
Kate. 
—GEORGE R, SIMs, in the Argonaut. 





(To THE EDITOR oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt”) 

Sir,—About three years ago I sold to Japanese a pair of 
American horses for $1,600. They were for the stables of 
H. I. M. the Mikado; but before they reached their destination 
the sum of $400 had been added to their cost. I now see these 
animals at work in Yokohama; and, on making inquiry as to 
the reason of their transfer, I find that they have been ex- 
changed for an old carriag2 and a few yen. Some six weeks 
ago a horse auction took place in Tokiyo, whereof the public 
was not apprised. It seems that only a few hangers-on of Go- 
vernment were in the secret. Well, at this so-called auction, 
a number of half-breeds were sold—Tachibana among others, 
—at an average rate of 100 yon. I learn that the happy pur- 
chaser of the horse whose namo I have given, immediately 
disposed of his acquisition to a provincial Governor for the 
modest sum of 500 yen. 

Japan is not rich enough for freaks like these, and to support 
simultaneously the expenses of an Agricultural Department and 
Veterinary Colleges. Such animals as the American horses are 
too valuable to be bartered away for an old carriage ; and Tachi- 
bana is worth far more than a paltry hundred yen. I presume 
that some ono is responsible for this waste of the substance of the 
State. It cannot be pleaded that the American horses have be- 
come useless, because I see them at work. On the contrary, I 
am convinced that they would have been very useful on any of 
the Government farms. Even harnessed to the Tokiyo tram- 
way cars they would have looked better and been more service- 
able than the Japanese ponies one sees hauling on that line. 

But there is yet another point. Conceding that there may 
have been good reasons for disposing of the cattle in question 
—foreign and half-bred—a much better market might have 
been easily found for them. Had they been properly adver- 
tised in vernacular and Luropean local journals, as to be sold 
by bond fide public auction, I am certain that they would have 
realized a very handssme sum of moncy, instead of the ludi- 
crously low total figure which they did fetch ata sale or sales 
that, as far as the public is concernod, were virtually secret.— 
I am, Sir, yours &c., 

PHILIPPOS. 

Yokohama, August 14th, 1882. 

[We do not think Japan is in much peril of impecuniosity from 
such freaks as ‘ Philippos’ describes, The American horses 
in question must have been tolerably well “ played out,” for 
we happen to know that an European dealer could not be per- 
suaded to offer more than fifty yen each for them a short 


time ago. The “old carriage and a few yen” may fairly bo 
reckoned a better bargain.—Epb. J. 4L] 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
KANAGAWA FOR 1881. 


Buitisu Consulate KANAGAWA, 


Kannpawa, July 6th, 1882. 


sinj,—-T have the honour to furnish you with my report 
Upon tha ‘Trade of this port for the yenr ended 31st 
December, PSST, based upon the accompanying returns :— 
1.--- Return of the Import Trade. 
2.—Return of the Export Trade. 
38.—Return of Shipping. 
4.-—Return of Treasure Imported and Exported. 
Oo—Return of Duties, Shipping Dues, Storage Charges, 
and Miscellaneous lees collected by the Japanese 
Custom Louse Authorities. 
G.—Return of the number of British and Foreign 
Residents and Firins. 
These Returns have, with the exception of those of 
Treasure imported and exported, and of Foreigu Residents, 
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been compiled from the semi-annual statistics published by 
the Bureau of Customs. 

Tho trade of this Port during the past year compares with 
that of 1880 as follows :— 














1881. 1880. 
Imports v.cccscccsesseeeeserees S21,472,026 $26,343,108 
EXXports ...ccccccccsscsccecocces 21,154,664 18,577,913 
342,626,690 $ 14,921,021 
1881. 
Decrense in Imports .......cssececeeecesereseceveeene S4,871,082 
Inereaso in Exports ............6 Hadeaydodeneseetees 2,576,751 
Actual Decrease of Trade,................. $2,294,331 
Iuvorts In 1881.—DEcCREASE. 
Cotton Manufactures ...cccccccccssceccctecsscceceees $1,476,014 
Woollen i. ha Reena teeta eae eon, 666,538 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen................00. dens 538,192 
* Metals ............ Soe cwaaedsiwael demise aeverseaaeniees 124,512 
' Arms and Ammunition ...............0085 vesfeseses. 186,740 
Miscellaneous (foreign) .........cceeseees scevscsesess 1,663,914 
(loenl) 2.2.00... veviawven er re 265,172 
Iexports 1N 1881,—InNcREASE, 
SSL acuun bate Water ssesuoneetieves shguacateeeesiuawes sey $2,704,242 
COCOONS fence dxiote in curcun) vines Poctenantuaetaencn: 341,654 
CONDOR sxcviseineenstuctereeaginne seine miialaiee tea wcces 3,338 
WRN) .incdh avicotadass sibsadin's eeavebia abs awed yo co een eect 7,174 
PL OWRCOD: 5 iat eeeniees aay thea poseuang tes Dtenwaseatensucenaes 11,349 
TOG caso a 2g ate oes ed eed beng baw ence REE Seal ee 12,377 
Lanequercd Ware ...cccccssesseccoccec vores sesereecsesss 66,716 
Earthenware and Porcelain ..... seu Saad rae sees 247,366 
Fans ......... PT EE AR eae er eens eercer 8,675 
SIMMDOKE civnccaeema, edecsclantes wpespencehavauepantss 21,137 
Paper ......06 We Ree saseuas sh seen couaeNeeqete sieves ss 42,856 
Silk Manufactures ..........cce00ceee pha odeemacues 37,012 
DECREASE. 
Silkworm Egg Cards ........cceseeees snbvawes sevcccee $679,881 
LOR. -céase aesssiie jh tecaaweaey Sbineicineserceee aes seweseens 234,821 
Dried Fish  ..cccccoe..see Sede evaleenswawackRuses Weaeesed 76,483 


The above figures show that the trado of this port for 
the past year docs not, as a whole, compare favorably with 
that of 1880, though it is interesting to note that notwith- 
standing the temporary stagnation in the silk trade to 
Which allusion will be mado further on, the export of silk 
and cocoons for 1881 shows an increase of upwards of 
$3,000,000 over that for 1880 ; 2 large increase, amounting 
10 nearly $400,000, is also noticeable in the export trade 
in Japanese paper, lacquered, porcelain, and enamel ware. 

That the oxport of silkworm egg cards shows a decrease 
of nearly seven hundred thousand dollars, must be a sourco 
of congratulation to those interested in the silk trade of 
Japan, and it would be well for tho country if this branch 
of foreign commerce were to cease entirely, 

Tn order to facilitate a comparison between the present 
foreign trade of this port, and that existing for some time 
past, I have prepared comparative tables of Imports and 
Iexports extending over the last five years. 

Imports. —Trade during 18$1 in the important staples of 
yarns and shirtings cannot be said to have been of a very 
satisfactory character, oven though remunerative transac- 
tions in these articles did take place during tho last six or 
seven months of tho year. 

The same has been the case with nearly all other goods ; 
a dragging market and but little demand. 

Rapid depreciation and fluctuations in Kinsatsu, or Japa- 
nese paper eurrency, have again occurred, and were 
eredited with by far the greater part of the disorganization 
of the first five months ; in the latter half of the year thic 
block in tho silk trade for some time completely paralyzed 
trade. 

Yarn.—The amount of business done during the past 
year is, judging from the Chamber of Commeree statistics 
of deliveries, rather lower than thal for 1880, 
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TS81. 1880. 1879. 
Piculs. Piculs. Piculs. 
16/24 Ceutnsneaas 137,373 135,741 127,928 
QE/G2 secctersecee 44,002 55,465 48,333 
34/12 Sexseeeesees 15,850 14,264 12,613 
Bombays eeovcccer 27,298 27,106 51,525 
Total......227,853 232,876 210,399 
Of the above in 1881 there were delivered :— 
16/24 Reverse .......06 serseeseceesereeeO 481 piculs, 
BZ dowble cocscecccesccocsecscecceveccesd, LID gy 
42 yr oe cccccccceccsecscsvcesOs Ll a ” 


Prices for the best English Water Twist averaged during 
1881 :— 


16/24 28/382 38/412 
JANUAVY --seeeeeereccceeseersseeees B32 862 40 
Februnry ose ccsccscescsescecsecces 3S 364 40 
INEGVCIE. wcvecsedcivessesesteassccceek Oo 354 39 
ADVIL. . sisesstsecsestocnssedsdtesesss OS 34 374 
MAY cecccccccrccscccccsesccccccsottes Ol 823 36 
ONG dcaekcehs escadwessacnavesseviess Oe 34. 40 
DULY ccrceccsccccseccecseesescessorees BOF 3852 40 
AUZUBE 0200. cccccscccccecccscereccces OB 343 40 
September ...cccccscsssesssoseeese SSR 386 39 
October sseesseccesereeceevesseseeeree B34 3852 884 
Novembericcscvcsccccesescoccosccsee SS 86 39 
Derember ......ceccccccssssecssseeee SOF B54 87 


Good 16/24 Mock and Water 28/32 have ruled compara- 
tively in the same order. Double 32’s and 42’s have beon 
somewhat irregular according to the supply ; the reported 
sales of these rather exceed those for the previous year, 
whilst 16°24 Reverse aro rather less. 

As will be seen from the foregoing quotations, the Yarn 
market here showed great depression from January until 
the end of May, with a moderate run of transactions ; from 
that time until the close of the year a good business was 
however done, with occasional intervals of quiet, the most 
notable being during the block in silk. 

In staple qualities of 16/24 most of the fall since January 
was recovered step by step, but the distance between these 
and lower qualities, or even good current Mock, widencd 
considerably, and the latter, which had previously always 
been saleable, appears to have gone out of demand almost 
outirely, and was quoted only at very low figures. 28/32’s, 
whilst generally sharing the depression felt by 16/24’s, 
lave not been affected by the more buoyant times ; the 
market has geuerally been a dragging one, and prices were 
disproportionately low. In 88/42’s the exhaustion of 
stocks during the summer causcd an impetus, aud prices 
were for a time well sustained. 

Bombay Yarn continued saleable, being cleaner and 
better suited for dyeing purposes ; deliveries would doubt- 
less have shown an increase if it had been shipped in 
assortments similar to the English spinnings, and provided 
also that the 22 and 24 counts were as suitable for Japanese 
requirements as the 20's. The bulk of the business was 
in 20's, but some transactions took place in coarser sizes 
down to 10’s, and a little was also done in 22's and 24's; 
finer than that, Bombay Yarn finds no favour with Japanese 
buyers. <A very little doubled 20’s has been sold at about 
33 dollars, but it is doubtful if that price is satisfactory to 
producers, As will be seen, the trade is holding its own 
well as regards 1880, but there has been a grent falling off 
since 1879. 

Grey Shirtings.—The recorded deliveries, taken from 
the Chamber of Commerce Returns, are :— 


1881. 1880. 


wseeee 171,880 pieces. 151,859 pieces, 
vecsee 562,381 —_,, 615,949 ,, 


&4 Lbs. 
7: %& 











767,308 ,, 


This shows an inerease in 1881 of 20,521 pieces in 


» 


734,261 ,, 


26 32’s have; Splbs., and a deercase in Obs. of 53,568 pieees as compared 


Leen tn tess request, and this is also the ease with Bombay | with 1880 ; 7lbs, have almo-t entirely disappeared ont of 
Yarns, but there has been a slight inerease in other numbers, | the market, 


The following figures will show tho deliverics for the 


Sliha. have fluetunted very little. During the first five 


last three years and the course of prices for the season | mouths of the year Olbs. steadily weakeued, until in May 


1881 ;--— 
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they were quoted $2.05 for common up to $2.40 for best, 
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As is the ease with Yarns, Shirtings bevan to recover at 
that time, and in July reached $2.20 and $2.60. ‘Towards 
the eud of the your stocks became exhausted, good quality 
boing particularly scaree ; but were then at from $2.75 to 
$2.80, while comtnon stood at $2.25 and $2.30. 

It should be here noted that both in Yarns and Shirtings 
n large portion of the sales is for arrivals more or less 
distaut, and generally at a reduction on ruling rates. 
Japanese dealers must have, during the latter part of the 
year, made a profit out of their contracts, as the general 
course of the market had an upward tendency. 

T-Cbths.—There has ayain been a moderate business in 
this article, aud prices fluctuated between $1.45 and $1.65, 

Indigo Shirtings have been slow of sale during a great 
part of the yoar, some liltle demand in the Autumn, 
when prices, which had fallen, rose again to what they were 
at the commencement of the year $1.55 to $1.633. 

Prints—Common qualities havo remained ata low range 
of value ; suitable kinds were, however, in fair request, at 
prices of a slightly upward tendency. 

Cotton Italians have been very dull. 

Black Velvets steadily declined from the quotation of 
$7.50 for current quality, with which.they started, to 
$6.50; in June some recovery took place, and $7 was 
reached in September. The demand, however, has not 
boen large and prices have again declined. 

Turkey Reds ave been no better thau most of the fancy 
goods, nevertheless the business done seems to have been 
larger than in 1880, and it may be noted that 24 lbs. were 
in some favour during the Autumu. Prices have steadily 
declined. 

Victoria Lawns started with a promise of some improve- 
ment, and 75 cents were obtainable for good quality. 
Prices declined, however, as the season advanced. 

Woollens and Worsteds.—The past year has been a very 
unsatisfactory one for these articles. 

Mousselines de Laine.—This important article has been 
dull of sale throughout, and prices have continually 
declined, closing in average for plain crapes at say one 
cent to one cent and a half per yard lower than at the 
commencement, 

Black Orleans (plain and figured) have also been gener- 
ally dull and depressed, with falling quotations. 

Italian Cloth has presonted a rather more favorable aspect, 
and good qualities have met with fair demand, though at 
low prices. 

Cloth has lad a very unsatisfactory year. It was 
saleable for a short time only, and even then in small 
quantities ; cheap kinds were chiefly in favour. 

Blankets were but moderately saleable ; light weights 
only are now wanted. 

Metals.—A fair business has been done throughont the 
year, thongh at constantly falling prices, which can scarcely 
be said to have been remunerative. 





JANUARY. DECEMBER. 

Per Picul. Per Picul. 
Flat and round Iron........ . $2.60 to 3.10 $2.50 to 2.85 
Nail Rod ...............e00082 $2.55 to 3.30 $2.30 to 3.17 
Tin Plates.........eeesesseseee $0.00 to 5.60 $4.80 to 4.90 


Kerosine still continues to be an important article under 
Miscellaneous foreign imports. Ju January a considerable 
business was done at fair prices, but from the end of tliat 
month till the beginning of July the demand was light aud 
prices fell, Then came an improvement with better 
quotations, but a Government Notification appearing about 
the end of August, to the effect that the retail trade in oil 
under 120° flash would not be permitted after the Ist of 
January, 1882, caused an eutire suspension of business. 
This interdict was later on somewhat modified by an an- 
nouncement that the time formerly fixed would be prolonged 
until lst September, 1882, the test being reduced to 115°. 
Business, however, still continued dull, for although there 
was some demand, holders, expecting bigher quotations, 
remained firm, ‘Yowards the end of the year a large busi- 
ness was-done in all brands at advancing prices of from 
$2.40 to $2.56 per 10 eallon case; the lowest quotation 
throughout the year was S1.70 

According to the New York Adluritime Register, the 
exporl from the United States to Japan of Kerosine cil has 
increased very considerably ; shipments during 1881 amount 
to 1,222,415 cases, as against 
ing Years 
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Chemicals, &fc.—The trade in drugs, medicines, dyes aud 
ehemicals generally las developed very much of late. 
Twelve years ago one firm only was engaged in this class 
of business, whereas during the past three year3 nearly every 
house in Japan hus more or less attempted the importation 
of these goods. ‘The Japanese Governmont have been 
very suecessful in their endeavours to introduce westorn 
medical science, and from the last published report of the 
Sanitary Bureau, comprising the period from Ist July, 
1877, to 830th June, 1878, many interesting statistics are 
obtainable regarding their progress in this direction. ‘The 
business done in these goods may be classified under two 
heads, viz., for medicinal purposes and for manufactures 3 
the former comprise drugs, roots, barks aud chemicals as 
described in the pharmacopeia, and the latter, alkalies, 
essential oils, heavy chemicals, dyes, drysalteries, dyewood, 
extracts, &c. 

With reference to the trade in chemicals purely for 
medicinal purposes, a considerable change has taken place 
of late in the way iu which the requirements of the market 
ure met. In former years these goods were imported ready 
made aud put up iu convenient packages for immediate use 
in dispensing, but of late, owing to the eucouragement 
given by the Government, the Japanese have been ina 
position to prepare most of the articles themselves, the raw 
material only being imported. ‘The trade iu pharmaceutical 
extracts, tinctures, scale preparations, &c., has therefore 
come to an end; instead of these, ohemicals,. roots, herbs, 
&e., have been imported in bulk, in many eases direct from 
the producing couutries, instead of, as in former years, 
from England. Then too, owing to the conservative and 
independant position assumed by many of the English 
manufacturers, this trade is being driven from England to 
the continent of Europe, and German manufacturers are 
enujoying a large and steadily increasing share of the Import 
trade in many chemicals used in medicinal preparations. 

Santonine is one of the most important articles, and 
annual imports vary from 120,000 to 180,000 ounces ; it is 
prepared almost entirely in Germany, and has proved very 
unprofituble to importers during the past year. 

uinine.—That the consumption of this article is not 80 
large as might be expected is due to the fact that the bulk 
of the population in Japan is too poor to pay for such an 
expensive drug, and the cheaper ciuchona alkaloids are sold 
in place of it. English-made quinine does not appear in this 
market ; that principally imported is prepared in Milan, 
Then comes German, and after that Pelleticr’s Muriate 
Cinchonine is imported in large quantities. 

Todide of Potassium, principally English and French 
preparations, is largely consumed, but the business dene 
has not been satisfactory ; this is the case with many other 
leading articles. 

Bromide of Potassium is one of the few articles sup- 
plied from America ; the annual consumption is about 
25,000 Ibs. During the early part of the year the market 
was dull, and prices ranged from 35 to 40 cents per Ib, in 
llb. bottles ; towards the end of the season there was an 
increased demand resulting in profitable transactions, 

Morphia.—\is consumption has largely increased with- 
in the last two years. ‘The supply of this market is almost 
entirely in the hands of English makers, owing to the 
superior appearance and quality as compared with that 
made in Germany. Prices here, as in Europe, have fluc- 
tnated very much, beginning at 32.70 per oz., and falling 
down to $2.10. 

Carbolic Acid.—During the cholera epidemic 1878-79 
this article was largely imported, but with its disappearance 
the demand has ceased, Importers have Jarge stocks on 
hand, and Japan must be considered a very. uncertain 
warket. 

Sundries.—Tartaric Acid, Alcohol, Bismuth, Chiloro-- 
form, &e., are in steady demand in Japan. 

The trade in Alkalies and heavy chemicals used for 
manufacting purposes, is far more important than that in 

‘medicinal chemicals, Jt is weil-known that in order to 
restriet the importation of fureign-made goods, and at the 
(fame time give employment to their own people, the Ja- 
panese Government have for several years past zealously 
| promoted the manufacture not only of these articles, but also 
of innumerable other goods required for Japanese consump- 
tion, With these objects in view they have dono every- 


thing 4o encourage the cousumption of home-made goods, 
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eyen at an increased cost tothe country. ‘Lhis has resulted 
in a large demand for the raw material, thus very con- 
siderably inereasing the trade in many of the heavier kinds 
of chemicals, and also causing a large consumption of dye- 
stuffs, &c. 

English manufacturers have tho entire control of the 
alkali and heavy chemical trade, while Germany has to 
an great extent monopolized that of dyes ; such articles as 
chlorate patash, caustic soda, soda ash, bi-carbonate soda, 
bleaching powder, sugar of lead, and bichromate potash have 
also met with a gradually increasing demand, 

Under the heading of dyes, extract of Jogwood obtains 
the most important position, and the consumption now 
nmonnis to 6,000 or 7,000 ewt. per annum, the prices for the 
quality required on this market ranging during the past 
year between SIL and $11.25 per ewt, with a steady 
demand. This article is principally imported from France, 
and though small quantities occasionally arrive from 
America, nearly the whole of this business is done by one 
English firm. 


Analine (violet) is also in large request, being used, in 
conjunetion wilh log wood, for the dyeing of silk fabrics, &c., 
of Japanese manufacture. Among other goods under this 
heading may be mentioned ultramarine, Chinese blue, 
cochineal, yellow chrome, tin crystals, fustie nnd logwood 
chips, all of which now figure among the Imports of Japan. 

Although business has, as already stated, greatly 
increased, it has at the same time been very much overdone. 
The bulk of the trade is done by English firms, but Ger- 
mans are gradually and steadily extending their operations ; 
the (rade with the United States of America is very small, 
and with the exception of Potassium, Rosin and Borax, 
really amoupts to nothing. 

The Japanese prefer goods of Kuglish preparation, and 
if manufacturers comply with the reqnirements of this 
market, it will doubtless prove to be an important outlet 
for their goods ; it ghould, however, be borne in wind that 
they have powerful competitors in the German merchants, 
who, in addition to their well-known scientific attainments 
in the manufacture of chemicals, are now turning out 
articles of quite as good a quality as those coming from 
Kngland, and in many cases at vory much lower prices. 

Sugar.—The new crop began to arrive in Japan about 
the end of January ; the quautity prodused in Formosa was 
short of the average, but the good demand existing for 
export to this country caused the deficiency to be mostly 
felt by ether markets, 

On the Ist of Jannary, 1881, thero was a stock of old 
Formosa sugar amounting te 46,000) piculs, | Imports 
during the year were 246,400 piculs, valued at S1 000,000, 
against an import of 290,000 piculs in 1580 representing a 
value of $1,100,000, 

Tho salos during 1881 reached a total of 274,000 piculs, 
leaving an unsold stock of about 18,400 piculs at the close 
of the year, VPrices opened in February at $1.10 per picul, 
but fell to $3.90 and $4.10 in July and August; they, 
however, rose again during the Autumn months, and at the 
end of 1881 stood at $4.40 to $4.50 per picul. 


Lhe greater portion of this trade is in the hands of 


Chineso, the remander being done by two or three foreizn 
firms, 

The white sugars consumed in Japan mostly come from 
Hongkong, consisting of Hongkong refined sugar, which is 
largely used, and of Canton white kinds. 

The total import of white sugar for 1851 was abont 
190,800 piculs, nearly ali of which was disposed of, leaving 
an unsold stock on 31st December last of only 15,000 piculs. 

A small quantity of Manila sugar, and other brown 
kinds, and of sugar candy appear in the imports of the 


year, amounting in all to about 20,000 piculs. Values 
were :— 
Best Hongkong refined............8 8.70 to 8 9.765 
Other _,, jj). sttetseustac® OF 0 aco 6.00 
Canton Best White sescssterseseeedS 8.00 ,, $ 8.50 
ae JOUNGE. 45)... xviobenetsvetace i005 Ta 
Sugar Candy (Foochow) .....6...810.00 ,, $12.00 
3 »  (Choochan) .........5 8.50 ,, 3 9.50 
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1879. 


0,969 Bales, 
9455 -;, 


1880, 


2,748 Bales. 
7.68. 


1881. 


3,937 Bales, 
tL743° 


London scoccccesee 
Franee and Italy 





United States... 4,511 ,, 5,788 ,, 4,590 ,, 
19,935 , 16,178 ,, 20,270 ,, 


So far as can be ascertained direct export hy Japanese 
comprised in the above was 4,614 Bales in 1881. 

What is a Bale ?—This is a question which has arisen 
on former oceasions and applies equally to this Report for 
1881. A Bale mny be and often is 80 entties ; it may be 
and frequently is 100 catties, or one picul, equal to 1334 
Ibs. Thus far no arrangements have been made to place 
this matter on a satisfactory and scttled basis ; that it 
should be done must be apparent to all. 

The destination of the above export for three years is of 
considerable interest. London, France and Italy may be 
taken together, as many parcels shipped for France ara on 
an optional arrangement, 7 te. either for London or France. 
The export direct to the United States in 1881 compares 
unfavorably with that for 1880, and the only apparent 
explanation seems to be that Japan silks, suitable for the 
United States, come in direct competition with French 
and Italian, which lave been relatively lower in those 
countries than Japan silks. ‘The market closed, it will be 
remembered, in 1880, with a somewhat brisk tone and 
advancing prices ; quotationswere as follows .— 


Hachioji hanks, nhout.scccccee-cesscsescessseees SOOO 
24 Maibashi ai, Selass vusdesauteasgeeeesiee “EO 
Good + i MOMs ewaeteeesen: SBOUU 
Tine good oe esata Pres $620 to $640 
No. 3. Kees oavenseckevedeess aoU lO: Sa10 
Good and aa Rikeda:., sieveteontevace BOO to: SOOO 


In reviewing the course of prices during 1881, it may be 
noted that the year opened with an active business and full 
demand for all classes of Siik. The following figures, taken 
from tho Yokohama Chamber of Commerce Reports, will 
show that the rise during tho year was nearly continuons : 
from the producer’s point of view this must be very satis- 
fuctory, but for reasons which will be alluded to hereafter, 
the result has, on the other hand, been disastrous to the 
dealers or middlemen, 

Current quotations for Silk as given in the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce Market Reports for the year 1Xs1 
are :— 


Sachoenge 
1331, Pes Make Crood 2 Filatures, Goed 2 Kakeda, : 4 nla 
Jan. 6...8515 to “5 SG00 to G20 SoH to 580 3) 
. 1. Le G00 to 620 560 to S80 39) 
Keb. =. 9)... OL) HOO to O20 160 to ©SO 39) 
28... 510 to 950 620 to G30 5x0 to 600 310 
March 16... 270 640 to 650 U30 to 610 wos 
i BL... S60 to 570 G10 to 690 6355) to 610 oe 
April 19... 530 to 550 640 to 650 Gk) Lo G10 3.10 


May 12... 520 to 530 630 to 610 590 to GUCnom. 3 10 
é 25... S10 to 520 630 to O10 500 to GUO 4, 3804 
June 8... 320 to 520 630 to G10 ov” to 600 304 
23... 890 to 560 6410 to 660 G10 to 630 3 304 
July = 7... 560 to 570 640 to 660 610 to 620 304 
“9 26... 0680 to 470 670 to GSO — 3 10 
Aug. 10... 545 to 545 660 to GSO — 30) 
4 24... 565 to 575 670 to 690 610 to 660 30 
Sept. 3... 590 to G00 700 to 720 Geo to O70 30 
- 24... 550 to 590 700 to 720 660 to 670 34 
Oct. 5.. — — = — 
- aoe oe = =s = — 
Nov.  7@.. —- -— — -- 
. 23... 570 to 500 700 to 710 650 to 670 and 
Dee. 8... 970 to 50 700 to 710 650 to 670 3/98 
= 22... 570 to 590 700 to 710 650 to 970nom.: 94 


A fair business was done in January at firm ratcs, and 
a Jarger one in Fchruary at hardening prices, with consider- 
able activity towards the end of that month ; stocks wero 
now reduced and fresh arrivals from the country small,’in 
fact there remained only the fae endofthe season. In March 
there was further hardening of prices, after which buyers 
held back. From that time till June stocks were not only 
so small and badly assorted, but the demand was so limited, 
that prices were irregular, in some eases considerable con- 
cessions were made, but desirable Silks obtained full prices. 

Towards the end of May and carly in June, as the new 
crop was being raised, repor(s came to hand from the sillc 


Silk.—From carefully compiled figures the export of: producing distriets of had weather and a short and inferior 


silk from Japan for the three years 1879 to 1881 inclusive, | 
| tion of silk in China and Europe would be decidedly below 


appears to be ag follows: 
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crop; in “June advices also were received that the prodne- 
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that of the previous season. Teverything appeared there- 
fore in favour of a marked advance in the general rauge of 


vices. 

These points were at once grasped by the Japanese ; 
prices opened high in the producing districts and the 
uureasonablencss of foreign buyers in not taking silk at 
prices demanded was freely discussed by Japanese dealers. 

At the time this Report is being compiled it is pretty well 
understood that China will have for export 10,000 bales 
more than was at first estimated, that Japan hasa full crop, 
though deficient in quality, and that production in Eurepe 
has been about equal to that of the preceding season, 

About June the organization of a new silk guild amongst 
the Japanese began to be discussed, the points prominently 
set forth being the establishment of a central warchouse 
for all silk transactions, the general improvement of the 
trade, and the correction of certain abuses alleged to 
exist ; little notice was apparently taken of this by the 
foreign merchants. In the middle of September it was 
rather suddenly announced that this new guild had been 
Jaunched under the name of Ren Go Ki Ito Ni Adzukari 
Sho Sha, or Silk Warchousing Association ; that it would 
commence business forthwith, and that for the future all 
trausactions in silk must be made under the rules of this 
new society. 

Its promcters were a few of the principal silk houses, 
assisted by some outsiders and the whole of the silk com- 
mission firms, who joived either willingly or otherwise. 
Its objects were to create one general establishment and 
association, Which would make advanees on silk brought 
down from the country and oblige nll Foreign buyers to 
come to its premises to inspect their purelinses, It 
was, moreover, promised that under ils auspices parcels 
of silk would be properly sorted and delivered according 
to the sample upon which the bargain was made, the 
‘standing complaint of foreign houses having been that 
no dependence could be placed upon musters. According 
to its rules none but members of the guild were to be 
recognized by it, and no momber could do business with 
foreigners except according to its Regulations. The 
Association therefore virtually assumed the absolute con- 
trol over all silk business with Toreigners. 

The latter, however, viewed the new cuild with great 
distrust, did not consider that their previous experience 
Warranted them in assenting to the terms on which it was 
now stipulated that business should be done, and learnt, 
moreover, that the premises provided for the purpese ol 
inspection were utterly insufficient as well ag unsuitable. 

Complications and disputes at once arose between buyers 
and sellers, and virtually all transactions in silk were 
suspended until the 19th of November Jast when a com- 
promise was arranged.  Sinee then business has been 
conducted on very nearly the old terms. 


The actual arrangements made were that silk, the purchase 
of which had been contracted for by foreigners and sent 
into their godowns for inspection, shonld be at once covered 
by Fire Insurance, and also that a contract note should be 
passed between buyer and seller, by which the latter 
guarantecd that the bulk was equal in quality to the 
samples sold from ; a promisc was also made by foreign 
buyers to give their favorable consideration to any practic- 
able scheme for a general warchonse which mizht be 
suvmitted to them, It is fair to state that had these points 
been put forward at the enfset they would have been at 
once conceded by the Foreign buyers. 

As will be scen from dates, the new system had only been 
tried for a short time, but, so far as can be ascertained, 
sellers adhere to the condition that their silk shall be 
covered against luss by fire while under inspection. 
Though the contract notes are nol generally asked for, the 
inference which Forcigners draw from this is that scllers 
do not care to be bound to deliver silk equal to sample. 
Lhe Chamber of Commeree Reports do not note the 
amonnut of silk rejected on inspection ; from other sources it 
ix, however, fully shown that the percentage is heavy and 
mitist seriously interfere with any good understanding 
between buyer and seller, 


(s 
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During this dispute, which occurred at a period of the 
year when operations are generally conducted on an ex- 
leusive sceaie, business being, as already meutioned, 
Virtually suspended, the foreigu aud Japanese Pross 
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abounding with articles on the question, and no doubt con- 


siderable fecling was shown on both sides. 

From first to last, Foreigners, almost without exception, 
refused to do business with the new Silk Guild, who appeared 
to have complete control over the whole of the silk in 
Japan. Wenee a dead-lock. As the dispute progressed 
the intentions originally expressed by the Japanese Asso- 
ciation appear to have been overlooked, and it almost 
seemed as if the question was boing made a national one. 

Much was said by Japanese concerning the loss of com- 
mercial rights, and a determination expressed to ship the 
whole of the crop to the silk consuming markets on Japa- 
nese account. This was perfectly feasible in theory, but 
insurmountable financial difficulties arose ; hence the com- 
promise. 

Foreigners viewed the operations of the guild as an 
attempt to monopolize the entire silk trade of Japan ; time 
alone will show whether such was the case, but up to pre- 
sent the weight of evidence appears to be in favour of this 
supposition, 

Allusion has been mado to the disastrous result which 
this suspension of business eaused to the Japanese silk 
dealers ; when transactions in silk first came to a stand still 
alviecs from the home markets were favorable and foreign 
buyers prepared to pay high prices, but when the compro- 
mise was cffected, there was decidedly less anxiety to 
purchase. Foreign buycrs congratulated themselves on 
having been the gainers by being kept out of the market, 
and though it can hardly be said to strictly belong to the year 
Iss, I may here remark that but little general business 
was done until holders conceded a decline of $50 per picul 
(about 19 per pound), to which must ho added interest, 
incurred to the guild at from 14 to 18 per cent. per annum, 
This statement as to the rate of interest charged is takon 
from the Japanese Press and has never been challenged by 
the Silk Association. 

A report of this description would be incomplete without 
some reference to the quantity and quality of the staple 
article. When the new silk was brought forward towards 
the end of dune, 1881, the crop was reported to be short, 
and an export of 15,000 bales was spoken of ; the quantily 
available for export of the crop of 1881 will, however, prob- 
ably be from 20,000 to 22,000 bales, less silk having 
been used for native consumption in 1881 than in the 
preceding year. 

Although there are no reliable data as to increased pro- 
duction, it is admitted by Japanese brokers and dealers 
that there is a steady progressive movement, and prices 
realived are highly satisfactory to the original producers, 
te. the farmers who cultivate their ground for mulberry 
trees and realize profits cither by the sale of leaves or of 
cocoons. 

The quality of silk reeled from the cocoons of 1880 was 
wood, but this cannot be said of ISS1; variations in weather 
doubtlessly made their influence felt, and the goneral quality 
of silk produced in 188] must be pronounced as inferior to 
that of the previous year. ‘This inferiority has been 
most marked in the silks known to the trade as Hank 
descriptions, the general average of which has been below 
that of several former scusons ; some explanation on this 
point appears necessary. The atleution of reelers has 
been generally drawn to lilatures, the production of which 
has been of late years increasing rapidly ; the highest 
quality of cocoons is naturally selected for reeling Filatures, 
and this will to some extent explain why ‘“ Hanks” 
declined in quality. 

Japanese Filature silks also call for a few remarks. ‘Their 
superiority to the old native reeled silks is only obtainable 
by greater care and attention paid to the reeling, 1 order to 
secure an even, clean thread ; in many cases reelers of Tila- 
tures obtain this result, but on the other hand Jarge pareels 
of Filatures are brought forward which have no claim to 
such a title, except in style of the make up of the skeins and 
bundles ; on examination and test a great range in size is 
found frequently in the same skeins. Various degrees of 
difference are of course met with, but its frequent occurrence 
and the doubt thus cast on such silks generally tell against 
thom, Japanese brokers and dealers are well aware that 
foreign buyers have but limited means or opportunities for 
testing silks as to such imperfections, and as a rule have no 
hesitation in giving wrong descriptions of their ilature 
silks, more particularly as to size; the result being disputes 
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and rejections. This would seem to be a serious charge, Lut 
after careful enquiry it cannot be denied that this evil is 
complained of by all foreign buyers. 

The fuller sized Filature silks of Japan are principally 
sought for in the United States; manufacturers there report 
that of late, especially in the second half-year under review, 
Jtalian Silks were relatively cheaper and much more to be 
depended upon than Japan Filatures., It is to be hoped that 
reelers in Japan will take due note of this, and not lose their 
hold on what has been a rapidly increasing market during 
the past few years; an all important fact which must on no 
account be lost sight of is, that a large proportion of Italian 
silks is produced from eggs sent from Japan. 

In conclusion, it is well to place on record that Japan has 
to compete with Italy particularly as regards Filatures, but 
that she can easily do so as to the cost of production, the 
main point being care and attention; in this she is very 
deficient. 

The following enclosures are not entirely devoid of interest 
even at this distance of time, in connection with the silk 
dispute which caused such a stoppage of trade. 

Appendix C is a translation which appeared in the Fapan 
Gazette, of the Rules and Regulations of the Japanese Silk 
Association, and Appendix D isa translation, made in this 
Otlice, of a series of articles which appeared in a native daily 
newspaper called the Tokio- Yokohama ALainicht Shimbun. 


Wast Silk avd Pierced Cocoons Wave again enjoyed much 
favour, and prices have ruled considerably higher than in 
1880. The export of silk waste was 11,114 piculs, as against 
10,513 piculs in 1880, that of pierced cocoons 4,23-£ picula, 
and only 939 piculs in 1880. 


Silkworm Eggs.—The supply was small, and the total 
export was only 374,494 cards, valued at $311,149, as com- 
pared with 530,452 cards representing a value of $991,021 
in 1880. The system of holding was inuch pursued with 
this produce; and it wns the middle of November before 
any serious endeavour was made to meet buyers.  Quota- 
tions then ruled 50 conts and one Mexican dollar for good to 
best, but a little later, as the season was rapidly closing, 
holders were glad to get any prices they could. 

Tea.—A marked decline took place in the oxport of tea 
during the year 188], as compared with that of the previ- 
ous 12 months, but it is difficult to account satisfactorily 
for this. Throughout the year a steady demand pre- 
vailed, and prices paid by foreigners must have been 
fully remunerative to the gruwers up country. ‘The re- 
ports whieh have reachod Yokohama are to the effect that 
‘the producers are possessed of such ample funds as to he 
quite independent ; they havo sold only when extreme 
prices were obtaiuable, intending, it is said, to mix up the 
balance with the now crop of the scason 1882. It would ap- 
pear that the growers have been literally coiniug money, and 
the profits they realize on their produce, if estimated hy the 
price which foreigner purchasers pay tho middle man, the only 
person they come in contact with, cannot be much less than 
35 to 40 per cent. ‘Thus good medium tea, which for 1881 
has averaged from $21.50 to $22 per picul, would probably 
cost up country ready prepared for transport to the Treaty 
Ports,’ from $13 to $14 per picul including all charges, 
leaving the balance as a profit to be divided between the 
middleman and the grower ; other grades in all probability 
show a relative proportion of profit. 

The year 1881 opened with only a moderate amount of 
tea in stock in Yokohama; it was mostly of the lower 
grades, good medium ranging from $19 to $20 per picul. 
During some three months the market continued dull and 
quiet, prices nearly nominal, and purchases confined to teas 
for Pacific Coast trade or Canada, the stock on offer asa 
rule being too low in character for the general trade of the 
United States. Advices from that quarter were about this 
time most discouraging, heavy losses having been wade on 
shipments during the latter part of 1880. 

Tho market for new teas was fairly opened af the bezin- 
ning of May, being rather later than the previous year owing 
to the severity of the season ; the first arrivals on the 19th 
of April were, as usual, eagerly bought up at absurdiy high 
prices, and moreover induced a belief that the erep was going 


to be a good onc; later on, as supplies began to arrive freely, | 


the quality ‘was, however, found to compare unfavourably 
with that of the previous seasons, both as regards leat and 
cup. 
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The late spring frosts which nipped the young shoots had 
somewhat injured the character of the leaf, and made it dif- 
ficult to prepare the teas in the mauner now required on 
the American market, which demands teas very similar in 
appearance to fine Moyune Young Hysons (Green Teas). 

Opening prices ranged from $43 to $45 per picul ; then 
came a gradual advance, until supplies arrived in large 
quantities about the 12th of May, when shortly after, and 
on the departure of the first American Mail steamer on 
the 17th, rressing demands having been satisfied, the usual 
decline took place. 

A very large business was done during May and June, 
sultlements for the two months amounting to 78,400 piculs, 
composed chiefly of good medium, fine and finest leaf, the 
demand for first crop tea being always very keen. 

Towards the end of June the lower grades of tea began to 
arrive, but they did not meet with much attention owing to 
heavy losses on the previous year’s shipments. 

The second crop, which arrived about the middle of July, 
showed decided signs of better caro having been bestowed 
up country on the manipulation of the leaf; these teas were 
inuch more fitted to stand the process of re-firing than the 
first crop, and were also freer from dust. 

The demand this year up to the beginning of September 
ran chiefly on the better grades of tea, consequently stocks 
of common leaf accumulated and quotations declined toa 
very low basis, which led to a large and speculative business 
at prices ranging from $4 to S15 per picul. 

Prices ruled lowest during the month of October, since 
when there has been a gradual advanee, and at the close of 
the year quotations were as follows :— 
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ud of 188]. End of 1880. 
Common (per picul) we... S10 @ 12 SLO and under, 
Good Common ,, 9 ssccseeee Te ( 15 12 GO 14 
Medium 9) cocevvvees AFT Ct 18 15 CW 16 
(Giood Medium 4, seseseeee 22 CH 26 #17 (® 18 
Bit cisteteaneiacaseens 20. GO ceO. “20> tape 223 
Finest to choice  .cseceseeees = — No stocks 


There have been very few third crop teas picked this year, 
as the low prices ruling ofler little or no inducement to the 
native growers. 

The business of the past year musb on the whole be 
considered very unsatisfactory ; a few early shipments of the 
first crop paid small profits, but subsequent oncs fared very 
badly. 

The general quality of the teas fur 1SS1T has been inferior 
to that of previous seasons, and there have been many and 
reperted complaints about it from America, Some allowance 
must be made on account of the spring of ISS) having been 
unusually severe, but the general character of Japan teas for 
the past year shows that less eare and attention have asa 
rule been bestowed on the preparation of the leaf than 
in TSSO. 

This may in a measure be attributed to the enhanced cost 
of labour in the country, caused by the great increase in the 
prices of the daily necessaries of life among the labouring 
classes, and augmented in no small degree by Govermental 
taxation, ‘The process of sun-drying, undoubtedly increasing 
every year and resorted to in order to save labour and the 
expense of charcoal, which has of late years doubled in price, 
ix, huwever, mainly instrainental in injuring the sale of Japan 
Teas. So prepared, the leaf has a flaky appearance, and the 
teas lack keeping quality, are deficient in strength and 
flavour, and not so well fitted to stand the necessary 
preparation demanded by the American inarket. 

The popularity of Japan teas seems now serionsly on trial 
in America, quotations for the lowest grade Japan tea usu- 
ally shipped from this (that is  coinmon ’’) has fallen from 
22 cents per pound in 3.880 to J cents in 1881, and though 
this decline must in a measure be attributed to the great 
increase of dead stovk in America, yet it must be admitted 
that the quality of Japan tea is steadily deteriorating, thus 
seriously endangering this country’s trade in one of its staple 
articles of produce, 

Fapan Biack Tea —This has on the whole proved a 
failure, although the production continues on a limited scale. 
The climate and soil of this country appear anfitted to the 
erowth of plants producing a leaf of the quality necessary to 
mnake good black. Teas resembling red leaf eongous can be made 
with geod and even handsome leaf, several samples being in 
appearance very similar to Indian teas of Pekoe class, but 
\lacking strength and not being nearly equal to good China 
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Foochow teas in that respect. A small amount of these teas 
has been shipped to Germany on Native account, » German 
financier providing the necessary funds, but thus far the 
outcome of these shipments has not transpired, 

The results generally of 1881 have not proved as eatis- 
factory as those of the preceding year; the whole crop, and 
more particularly the first picking, shows signs of hasty and 
careless preparation. ‘The amount of tea exported from Japan 
was decidedly in excess of the requirements of the United 
States and Canada, and a considerable portion of the ship- 
ments for the year had to be sacrificed at prices which did not 
cover laying down cost. For the future prices here must be 
considerably reduced to enable the forcign exporter to ship 
to the American markets with anything like a reasonable 
prospect of success, unless the production of Japan teas is 
on 2 more moderate scale than has been the case for the last 
two seasons, 

Teas were distributed as follows :— 














1881. 18S0. 
To New York, Boston, &e. 12,818,954 lbs, 14,444,540 Ibs. 
» San Francisco ......... 3,780,380 ,, 3,560,427 ,, 
» Chicago, &c. .......... ww. 2,631,050 ,, 2,020,187 4, 
jy> CANIN: ass eevnssaueas we. «2,899,146 _,, 2,924,156 ,, 
jp) SON BUMS . es cdeaddeaces 612,105 _,, 370,123 
Total.......00. 22,641,635 Ibs. 2:4,225,733 Iba. 
Decrease in 1881  scsovesscccsscecevesessseeses 1,584,098 Ibs. 
Shipped as follows during 1881 :— 
By Suez steamers (english bottoms) ..... eeee 12,589,207 Ibs. 


y»» Occidental and Oriental (English bottoms) 
9» Pacific Mail (Amcrican bottoms) ......... 


4,790,096 ,, 
2,430,400 ,, 








» sailing vessels to San Francisco 
(American bottoms) ...ccccsccsseveees 1,789,S32_,, 

» Sailing vessels to New York (American 
HOLEOMS) esscecsesscsseveseeees eeseesere 529,989 ,, 

» Suez steamers London (English bot- 
GUIS) —ceccevssvesrarcccsaccccsccccreseese 812,105 ,, 
| 22,641,635 Ibs. 
Total in Ienglish bottoms ....ccceseseeesseeees 17,891,408 Ibs. 
» 9, American _,, ei Nelauntnreerece 4,750,227 ,, 











22,641,635 Ibs. 

A circular emanating from some of the principal tea 
brokers of Yokohama and addressed to the tea cultivators 
in the interior of Japan was extensively cireulated in March 
last; the interest and importance of this document to all 
interested in the tea trade of this ecuntry is such thata 
translation of if has been added to this report. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 

The total amount of foreign shipping which entered this 
port during the year under review was 293 vessels of 
482,084 tons (gross), while in 18SO the number was 295 
vessels of 865,965 tons; the tonnage for 1881 is, however, 
“gross”” throughout, whereas that appearing in the general 
shipping return for the preceding year is of a mixed character, 
the tonnage of British ships being “net,” and that of all other 
other foreign vessels “ gross.” 

In order to be able to make an accurate comparison he- 
tween the shipping for the years 1880 and 18S], the total 
tonnage of British ships as appearing in the general ship- 
ping return for 18S0 must be increased so ns read 257,831 
tons (gross) instead of 176,160 tons (net); it will then be 
seen that there has been in 1881 as compared with 1880 
an increase in British Shipping at this Port of 10 vessels 
and 46,651 tons gross burthen, and a decrease in the 
Shipping of all other Foreign Nationalities of 12 ships 
and 11,903 tons (gross). 

British tonnage in 1981 was sixty-threo hundredths of 
the total carrying capacity as against fifty-seven and a half 
hundredths in 1880. 

As in former years, the shipping clerk of this Consulate 
has prepared a report concerning the movements of Dritish 
ships at this Port. 

Tapanese Shipping at this Port (i.c. forvign-rigged sailing 
ships and steamers) is as follows fur 18SO and 1581 :— 





1840. 1581. 
sry ot No. = Tounare, No. Tonnaze. 
Foreign Ports ssseeseeeseen 529 1,807 l 304 
Coastwise to Shanghai ...... 79 96,364 #8 102,260 
Lotilecrescceecesesece SL 97,761 79 = 102,554 
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Increase in tonnage during 188], 4,793. 

| Exchange.—Sterling exchange has ruled very steady 
during the year under review, opening in January at 3:8 per 
| Dollar for demand Bank Bills, and closing in December at 
| 3'8d for the same usance. 

' ‘Throughout the first quarter of the year the fluctuations 
| were very slight, but from the end of March when the lowest 
point 3:72 was reached, exchange commenced to rise, and 
eradually advanced until it touched 3'94 in May. This figure 
was, however, not maintained for any length of time, and 
from May till the end of August, the fluctuations were more 
marked than at any other time throughout the year, being 
in some cases as much as 3 per cent. This was caused chiefly 
by the variations in silver on the London Market, and not 
by local business requirements. During the balance of the 
year exchange kept moderately steady. 

Japanese paper currency experienced, during 183], ftuctua- 
tions equal to those which characterised the previous year, 
with this important exception, however, that there was a 
strong downward tendency, | 

This resulted on various occasions in entire stoppages of 
business, owing to the inability of many of the Japanese 
speculators to meet their engagements on the Bourse ; the 
}worst feature of all was, however, that many, hitherto 
‘legitimate traders, were attracted by the illusive hope of 
speedy gain, devoted their time to this form of speculation 
;and were in consequence ruined, the loases caused by the 
non-fulfillment of their engagements ultimately falling on 
foreigners, 

The following remarks and quotations will but partially 
show the actual state of affairs, as fluctuations were daily, 
and often so great as to render it impossible to note reliable 
rates, 

In the beginning of January, Kinsatsu (Japanese paper 
currency) opened at 166 yen per +100, the lowest price 
being 177. During February the fluctuations were com- 
paratively slight, ranging between 171 and 175, but in 
March a steady decline took place till paper reached 182. 
In April there were some very heavy speculations, resulting 
in a suspension of business for about one week, prices raling 
throughout very low. With slight interruptions a gradual 
improvement from 174 to 160 took place in May and June, 
and after a steady decline it touched at 165 in July and 
August. ILeavy speculations in September again resulted in 
stoppages and the closing of the Bourse on various occasions, 
when paper was again down to 179. An improvement 
then took place, and although prices ruled very irregularly, 
fluctuations were comparatively slight during the next three 
months, till towards the end of the year there was another 
decline, closing prices being 171 per $100. 

The average rates of paper yen as compared with silver 
iG (equal to the Mexican dollar) during the last five years 
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has been as follows :— ° 
ISTE Scie er or ere rte tener et  LOst 
ESS. cis nccser seas ctewrceixiws Sothhveamwae ACOs 
S79 Riese tines hpusexealtaeeias 1.211 
LOS. vitexaecskenes Dee Oe Ee 1.477 
ROOM: unsere esadoneesvaueee iaiwiuxesa teak 1.696 


Freight.—Wondon freights have fluctuated so much that 
it is extremely dificult to say what the rates have been. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, the 
Messagerics Maritimes, Holt, Glen, Castle, and Shire aro 
“ Conference” lines, and all made the same charges in 1881 ; 
during the early part of the year rates varied between 62,6 
aud 70. per ton, rising to 77; in May and June, after 
which they again declined during November and December 
to 626 and 67.6. Whatever the rates may be for measure- 
ment goods and Tea, 5. less is charged for tobacco, rags, 
wax, and other cheap merchandise. Silk is taken at $7 
per ewt., and waste silk at $21 per ton, or its cquivatent in 
sterling if payable in London. No sailing vessels were 
despatched from this port to London during the past year, 
and freight by steamers not belonging to the above-named 
lines was absolutely nominal, ne inducements offering. 

Steamer rates to the United States via Suez Canal com- 
meneced at GO’ to 70! per ton, in May to August they 
fluctuated between 7U/ and 50’, and in November and 
December were down to 60/. To Sai Francisco the uniform 
charge for ‘Tea was two Dollar cents per pound gross; to 
various centres in the United States via San Francisco rates 
papened at three cents anda half per pound gross, rose to five 
cents in May and July, drojiped to two cents and a half 
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in October, and closed in December at three cents and a half. 
The very low charges via San Francisco are seriously affect- 
ing the Suez Canal steamers, as the time taken by them to 
complete the voyage to New York averaging 75 days, as 
against 35 days via San Francisco, is of superlative import- 
ance, even though their rates are slightly lower than those 
by the American overland route. 

Sailing vessels to San Francisco charged $7 per ton, but 
to New York there have been no such opportunities. 

Throughout these calculations, one ton measurement has 
been taken as equal to 40 cubic feet. 

Population —Exclusive of Chinese, the foreign population 
of Yokohama in 1881 was 1,498, as against 1,366 in the 
preceding year, showing an increase of 132 Residents ; there 
were 594 Registered British subjects residing here in 1881, 
while in 1880 there were 567, being an increase of 27 
residents during the past year. 

The Chinese population, exclusive of these in foreign 
employ regarding whom there aro no returns, amounts to 
2,245, and shows a decrease of 260 since 1880. 

The inhabitants of the Native town of Yokohama rumber 
64,286 ; those of the Ken or Prefecture of Kanagawa, 80,306. 
Out of these there were 17,880 only temporarily resident in 
Yokohama, and 27,406 so residing in the Ken. 

Public Works.—No local public works were executed 
during the past year. 

Railways.—Yhe traffic from Yokohama to Tokio, includ- 
ing intermediate stations, was as follows :— 


| 1881. 1880. 
Passengers (No0.)..sccsecerccecese coveeeeeees .526,300 433,900 
Merchandise (tons) COC CCE oreceeces eeeccccce 20,012 20,281 

TELEGRAPHS. 
The movement at the Yokohama station was :— 

188], 1880. 
International telogranis forwarded .........9,586 9,410 
. Jo. VECELVCH ....eeee000e9,862 9,137 
Local European do. forwarded ....64...9,189 7,151 
; , Do. received coe tbovcce ..8,760 7,179 
Do. Japanese do. forwarded .,,......138,118 126,272 
Do. received .,..0.-97,415 81,217 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) J. J. ENSLIE. 
Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
&c., &e., &e. 


(To be continued.) 











THE REVOLUTION IN KOREA. 





(From the Fapan Daily Mail.) 





August 14th. 

The Hochi Shimbun of Saturday states :—Mr. Miya- 
moto, Chief Secretary, telegraphs to Mr. Yoshida, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date Shimonoseki 
6.10 p.m. on the 10th instant :—“ Tho Chitose Maru has 
returned from Fusan. We have received a letter from 
Gensan dated 7th instant. Koreans at that port (Gensan) 
seem disposed to be riotous. ‘They have destroyed the 
Bensatsu-jo (the office of the Korean Chief Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs at Gensan) ; but vo attack has yet been 
made upon our nationals. ‘The women and children there have 
all fled to Fusan by the Zsuruga Maru. The sniling-vessel 
Kwairo Maru is anchored at Gensan as n measure of 
precaution. ‘The /waki Kan leaves Fusan to-day for 
Gensan, It is hoped that, when she has arrived. there, 
tranquilty will berestored. Tusan is safe. The Wakanoura 
Maru \cft for Jinsen yesterday.” .Auother telegram, dated 
Shimonoseki 9 p.m. on the 10th, received from a special 
correspondent states:—“*Just now the Chitose Maru 
returned. She reports that on the 31st ull., two hundred 
rioters destroyed the oflice of the Korean Chief Com- 
missioner for Foreign Affairs at Gensan. The Japanese 
were safe. Sonl was quiet.” 


The purport of the instructions given by TH. E. Inouye, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Hanabusa at Shimono- 
soki wag :—(1) to demand from the Korean Goverament 
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satisfactory reparation in all respects the recent outrages ; 
(2) that a battalion of Japanese troops shall be stationed 
at Soul for the furture protection of our Legation ; and (3) 
that Japanese copper coins shall be circulated throughout 
Korea. For that purpose, H.E. Inouye has taken with 
him from Tokiyo, specimens of the old cash of 1, 4, and 2 
rin denominations ; the tempo sen; and the new copper 
coins of 4, 1, and 2 sen respectively. Kin Giokkin, a 
Korean gentleman, who, on receipt of the news about the 
emergency, stayed at Shimonoseki in his way home from - 
Kobe, left there for Fusan by the 4maki Kan in company 
with Mr. Mayeda, Japanese Consul-General. 


The Mainichi Shimbun saya :—As before reported, Mr. 
Soyeshima Tanetomi, first class Imperial Adviser, has ~ 
addressed the Government asking that he may be permitted 
to go himself to Koren ns Special Envoy and promises toad- 
just the difficulty amicably. The gist of the memorial is said 
to be as follows :—‘‘ The recent emergency is doubtless of 
great consequence ; but it would not be wise on the part of 
our country to appeal to arms. ‘Therefore, I am ready to 
go to Korea alone, and will use my utmost endeavour to 
induce, by my counsel, the Soul authorities to quiet the 
insurgents by persuasive measures. Even in case that 
my efforts should prove abortive, and force is found to be 
indispeusibly necessary, yet I will endenvour to teach the 
Korean soldiery to protect their own Government, without 
employing Japanese troops, or spending Japanese money, 
and thus maintain peace betweev the two countries and 
manifest abroad the influence of Japan. I have definite 
schemes in my mind to gain that end, and therefore I beg 
that I may be charged with the mission,” etc., etc. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states:—The Osaka Daito 
Nippo asserts that on the 3rd instant the Tsung-li-Yamen 
at Peking sent n telegram to H. E. Inouye, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, expressing its sympathy with us about 
the events in Korea, and asking us for information of the 
actual state of things in that Kingdom. We (Nichi Nichi) 
receive just the same intelligence, and we are inclined to 
credit it because of the long-existing friendship between 
the neighbours, Japan and China. 


On Friday last, the Hochi Shimbun asserted that a fow 
days since the Chinese Minister had visited the Foreign 
Department and asked that an adjustment of all affairs 
connected with recent events may be left to China. The 
Nichi Nichi states that this is an error. 





August 15th. 


The Mainichi Shimbun confirms the report, published 
in our yesterday morning’s issuc, that Admiral Yenomoto 
has been appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Peking. ‘The same paper 
asserts that H.E. Inouye, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on his way from Tokiyo to Shimonoseki, visited a well- 
known merchant, Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, at Osaka, when 
many gentlemen called on him to inquire into the views 
of the Government with reference to the Korean affuir. 
The subjoined is what he is said to have told Mr. Tateno, 
Governor of that city and some of his companions :— 
“ The recent outrages against our Minister were not the 
work of the Korean nation, but were perpetrated by only a 
minority of the anti-Japanese purty ; and therefore we must 
not be rash in pushing forward negotiations. If we look 
back on our own country’s history, we shall see that more 
than twenty years ago the so called jaz party ocensionally 
murdered foreigners and set their houses on fire. So wo 
may be convinced that tho offence of the Koreans is, in some 
respects, not unpardonable. Morcover, if we declare war 
against such a feeble vation as Korea, which might, we think, 
be easily conquered by one battation, we shall only deserve 
the censure of the other treaty Powers. Consequently, our 
Government desires to resort to pacific measures as far as 
possible. Theo men-of-war and troops despatched thithor 
are not for offensive, but merely for defensive, purposes. 
We think that the rioters, though few in number, may yet 
not be impotent, and that in order to subjugate them, their 
opponents may ask our Government for assistance. In such 
a case, the Government will, it is determined definitely, 
accede to the application ; but it is fav beyond its intention 
to declare war against Korea.” 
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Tho Hochi'’s special correspondent telegraphs under date 
Shimonoscki 6.10 a.m. of the 11th instant :— Takezove, 
Consul (at Tientsin) and Nakayama, a seerctary of the 
Privy Council, have just left here for Jinsen by the AZzyer 
Kan."—On the 11th iust. the Avsa Kau was ordered to 
proceed to Korea. She carries 323 menu.—Ly the Taka- 
chtho Afaru, ov the 13th instant, a considerndle number of 
well-digyers, from the Okura Co‘npany, proceeded to Kohe, 
whence they, together with some other workmen and L84 
earts, are to be Jed to Fusan by Mr, Ishii, assistant account- 
antofthe army. It is said that in Korea the water supply 
ix very scanty, and moreover, in case of war being declared, 
the Koreans are not unlikely to adopt the obsolete practice 
of poisoning wells before their retreat. [lence labourers 
have becn sent to construct new wells in the Japanese 
cnmps. 





The To; Shimpa enys that, on the reecipt of the news of 


recent cven(s, (liee IWworeans strying in Kivoto have disap- 
peared.—In ease of need, states the Chaya Shoubun,a foree 
from the Tokiyo Garrison is available for despatch to Korea. 

The Hochi Shimbun states that the man-of-war Anahi 
Kan, which lett Kolbe at 2 a.m. on the Gth instant for 
Shimonoseki, ran on a shoal between the isles of Meki and 
Oki, off Takamatsu, Sanuki,  Tortunately, however, the 
steamer Agun Adaru, which happened to be passing, 
succecded in towing her off Lu aeknowledycment of this 
service, the Amakr prescuted to the merchant steamer a 
sum of 400 yen, and 25,000 catties of coal. 





August 16th. 


We refrain from laying before onr readers the native 
journals’ repetitions of a false report recently cireulated to 
the effect that China had propesed to take the Korean 
aflair off Japan’s hands, but that her proposal had been 
flonted. It is fortunate that diplomats do not coneern 
themselves much about newspapers, else would inter- 
national relations be in constant danger of disturbanec. — It 
xeems to be the business of journalists here to ventilate 
not to verify rumours, ‘Ten days ago we were told that 
China had put in motion for Korea thirty thousand 
troops and ten vessels of war: now we are informed that 
she proposes to do something of the sort, and probably in 
ten days more her inteutions will have to be expressed in 
the past condifional mood. It is somewhat late in the day 
for her to think of interfering in Korea’s internal affairs, 
and unless Li Wung Chang’s suspicions of Japan are much 
xtronger than we imagine, it ig not Jikely that his country 
will depart so suddenly from the well-worn groove of 
procrastination in which she has so long moved contentedly. 


The Nicht Nicht Shimbun, in a leading article of some 
Jenuth, recapitulates and refutes the arguments of those 
who maintain that Japan is bound to resort to armed inter- 
vention in Korean affiirs. The reasons advanced by the 
ndvocates of the War Party are that the late King of 
Kxorea had shown himself a staunch advocate of foreign 
intercourse, whereas the Tai-on Kun, by whom the Govern- 
ment has now been usurped, ig universally regarded as the 
head and front of the anti-progressionists ; that the late 
King is the leyitimate sovereign, while the Tai-on Kun is 
nothing more than arebel; that should Japan refrain from 
aiding the deposed mouareh, he will inevitably take refuge 
at Gensan or asan, and thence enter into negotiations 
with soine of the Western Powers, thus ultimately affording 
to some one of them the opportunity which now presents 
itsclf to Japan; that unless the Japanese seize this occasion 
to make Korea theronghly appreciate their determination 
not tobe trifled with, the Koreans cannot fail to regard 
them with couftempt and underrate their ability to maintain 
their just rights ; and finally that Korea, from a stratevical 
point of view, is a place of vast importanee, and that, if 
Japan reniins inactive at this juneture, Russia or some 
other foreign ration will inevitably nin a footing there. 
The Nicht Nicht Shimbun lias very little apprehension 
that such aryuiments as these find snpporters among think- 
Ingamen, and in undertaking to discuss them, desires to be 
tiderstood not as setting auy store hy their value, but 
tunply as wishing to leave no phase of publie opinion 
Nuconsidered at this jusetare, TTad) such considerations 
been urged under cimilar cireamstanees Inst wear, they 
Mivht have merited a better hearing, sceiug that Itorea 
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being entirely coufined to Japan. Now, on the contrary, 
she has coneluded treaties with both America and Eng- 
land, and though the formalitics have not yet been com- 
pleted, the fact remains uncontrovertible. It would not 
become Japan, therefore, to take an independent lead in 
this matter, nor might she reckon on being loft to do so at 
her own guise. ‘The advocates of armed intervention 
have, indeed, discuvered what they are pleased to calla 
parallel case in Chinese history, when Confucius 
encouraged Aiko, King of Ro, to avenge the murder of 
Kanko, King of Sei, by his vassal Chinseishi.. But times 
lave changed since Confucius lived, and among the most 
useful lessons we have learned from foreign intercourse is that 
only when its own interests are seriously threatened is any 
country justified in thrusting itself into its neighbour's 
quarrels. At present it cannot even be said that the Tai- 
on Kun and his master are actually arrayed in arms against 
ench other. We only know that the former is in retire- 
ment, while the latter carries on the Government, and it 
would he altogether unreasonable to assume that Japan’s 
inferescs will be jeopardized by an issue which as yet wo 
cannot at all foreeast. Japan has nothing whatever to do 
with Korea’s internal affairs. It is for the Koreans them- 
selves to settle nmong themselves what form of Govern- 
ment they will have and what governors. ‘That a foreign 
country shonld interfere in these matters, whatever be the 
proximate purpose of her interference, were in reality to 
insult the sovercignty and impair the liberty of the other. 
As for the notion that it will be a reproach to Japan to 
have looked indifferently on the’ misfortunes of her ally, we 
can only answer that Japan’s first duty is to herself, and that 
she has no right to plunge into alien wars without counting 
the costto her own people. Did the King of Korea come here 
secking asylum, it would be our business and our pleasure 
to offer him whatever hospitality our resources permit, but 
there is a wide gulf between this legitimate exercise of 
friendship and an armed attempt to uphold his authority 
in his own country at a cost of life and treasure for which 
we should reap no return but a romantic satisfaction, We 
shall find no precedent tor such action in the proccedings 
of Western nations, and even if we ourselves interfered in 
Korean Affairs in ancient times, the error of so doing was 
subsequently so thoroughly recognized that, when the 
KXorean Shitei came to the Court of the Tokugawa Regents 
to pray for armed assistance his request was at once re- 
fused on the ground that Japan’s interests were in no wise 
concerned in the matter. (The writer then proceeds to 
notice several instances from European history which have 
been adduced as arguments in favor of tho War Party’s 
doctrine, but of which H.IE. Inouye has in every case demon- 
strated the inapplicability to the present conjuncture, and 
concludes the first part of his article by pointing out 
that the advocates of armed intervention do not yet 
know certainly even whether the government of the 
Tai-on Kun is in nominat opposition to the King or what 
course events may have taken, and that consequently the 
action they recommend is condemned by its precipitancy if 
by nothing e/se). 


Vhe Mainichi Shimbun of yesterday publishes the follow- 
ing paragraph regarding the Korean affair, from intelligence 
said to have been received in that office from Shimono- 
scki on the 13th instant :—H.E. Inouye, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, will return to the Capital by the 
Mitsu-Bishi steamer TZokro Maru.—As soon as the 
weather permits H.LJ.M.’s man-of-war Seiki Kan is 
ordered to sail for Jinsen; and the Atyes Kan, which 
arrived hero a few days ngo, was despatched for tho 
same destination on the morning of the 11th instant. 
Messrs. Takezoye (Consul) sand Nakayama, (his Secretary ) 
had embarked in the latter vessel.  Lieulenant-General 
Kokushi, the commander of the expeditionary corps was cx- 
pected to arrive at Fukuoko on the 18th instant.—<About 
(wo companies of soldiers detailed for escort duty with Mr, 
Hanabusa, sailed hence in the Shinagawa Maru on the 8th 


instant. Two other companies left for the same destination 
on the lith, At G p.m. on the 12th instant General 
Oyama, Minister of War, hurried to the Cabinet after 


having been present at a seeret conference held in the 
Foreign Oliee. Tha steamers Akitsushima Afaru and 
Tukachths aru. having on board a eertain number of 
military oflicers and government stores, have sailed from 


Was then virtually a clu:cd country, ber treaty relations| Yekohama for Shimonoseki aud Fukuoka, 
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The Choya Shimbun says that the Japnueso settlers at 
Fusan had no knowledge of the riots at Soul until the 2nd 
instant, when the Flying Fish brought the nows, as well as 
a letter from Captain Midzuno, the contents of which 
caused the Japanese residents no little astonishment, The 
Flying Fish only remained at Fusan about half an hour. 
She had on board three Japanese officials—Messrs. Takao, 
Hisamidzu, and Higuchi—who landed for a short time and 
were then taken off by the Flying Fish to Gensan. The 
next morning at daylight Consul Soyeda went round to 
all his nationals to gave them particulars of what had 
occurred. Subsequently he went on board a German 
frigate which fortunately happened to be in port and, inform- 
ing the Captain of the troubles at Soul, asked him to assist 
in protecting Fusan ; in consequence of which the Captain 
promised to remain in the harbour for seven or eight days. 
The Consul then sent to Toraifu for further information, 
but found that the anthorities there knew nothing whatever 
of what had occurred, and were astounded to find them- 
selves ten days behind such important news. Subsequently, 
however, a letter wns received from a Korean gentleman 
saying that rioting had been going on from tho 15th to the 
26th of July ; that the palace had been beseiged and that 
the King had fled, no one threw where, together with other 
particulars already known in Tokiyo. Onthe Ist instant 
an official from Toraifu arrived at Fusan, saying he had re- 
ceived orders from Soul to communicate with the Japanese 
Consulate. In the course of conversation he showed the 
Consul a letter he had received the evening before from the 
Tai-on Kun to the effect that the King was safe and that the 
disturbance had not assumed alarming proportions, but that 
as Bin Taiko had been ill for some time and was probably 
dead at tho time of writing. The letter concluded with these 
words :—‘‘ I am supposed both by my countrymen and by 
some of the Japanese to have been the author of this distur- 
bance, but in reality it has taken me quite by surprise. It is 


cnirely the of the quarrels between the Hoses 
of tu and Bina gpd has no connection Whratsowver with 


foreign relations. Please make these facts known to the 
Japanese Consul.” 





August 17th. 


The Hochi Shimbun contains a note attributing China’s 
reported intention of interfering between Japan and Koréa 
to the advice of the Chineso Minister in Tokiyo. The 
Hochi suggests that China may be anxious to seize this 
opportunity of once for all establishing the fact that Korea 
is a tributary of tho Middle Kingdom—a suggestion which 
would be reasonable cnough, were it not accompanied by a 
conjecture that China anticipates a future possibility of 
Japan cutting herself a path to the conquest of the Celestial 
Mmpire through the Korean peninsula. 


Another rumour ventilated by the Afochi is that a certain 
Giyoinchiu, who is ono of the reputed leaders of the party 
of progress, paid a visit last year to China, and was 


| persuaded by Li Hung-chang to acknowledge the wisdom 
of the 


i-Wwa-ron or on-of-Tapan._Palcy. ‘The 


samo Giyvinchiu now occupies a post of great importance 





in the new Cabinet at Soul, and since the insurrection, he 


has again made his way to China, aud suggested to Li 
Hung-chang the necessity of preventing any armed iuter- 
vention on Japan’s part, as the latter might thereby 
acqttire too firm a foot-hold in the kingdom. Li 
Ilung-chang assenting to the wisdom of this advice, 
made the proposition of punishing the leaders of the attack 
on tho Legation at Soul and offering sufficient compensation 
to Japan—which tho Cabinet of Tokiyo has seen fit to 
reject. We (fapan Mail) \eave our readers to estimate 
the probability of all these journeyings, intervicws, and 
communications having taken placo in the space of a fort- 
night to the certain knowledge of nobody but the Hoch: 
Shimbun. 


The Mainichi Shimbun takes 2 new departure and in- 
lroduces us to the councils of the Forcign Representatives. 
Those gentlemen, says our contemporary, held a meeting 
some two or three days avo for the purpose of discussing 
the Korean affnir, on which occasion Sir Harry Parkes 
gave it as his opinion that, though Japan alone was directly 
concerned in the matter, the Western Powers were not 
nltogether exempt, since the movement in Korea, whatever 
ity proximute purpose, was certainly at bottom an anti- 
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foreign demonstration. 
being compelled to resort to armed remonstrance, he (Sir 
Harry) did not see how the Western Powers, especially 
England -and America, could remain wholly inactive. 
And with this view his colleagnes concurred so far as not 
to dissent. The Mainichi has not absolute confidence in 
the truth of this report, but we (Fapan Mai!) have absolute 
confidence in its untruth. 


The same journal says that as many as half a dozen tele- 
grams reach the Foreigu Office daily from Shimonoseki, 
but that their contents are kept strictly secret. One which 
came yesterday is supposed tohave begun specially important, 
since it caused the address of a circular letter to all the 
Departments, but the letters having been committed to the 
flames, one and all, the AZainichi can give no information 
of their contents. And so forth, and so forth ! 


Tho purchases of the War Department are also a prolific 
subject for parngraphs, Yesterday, says the Mainichi, the 
military authorities purchased three thousand carts (for 
goods) and ten thousand coils of Shiro ropo for immediate 
despatch to Shimonoseki, while » Mitsu Bishi steamer, on 
the same day, carricd off three hundred kegs of gunpowder 
to the same place. 


Tho Riujo Kan left Yokohama on Tuesday morning for 
the China Sea. Sixty artillorymen, under the command o 
Lieutenant Fukuya, also embarked yesterday in the M. B. 
steamer Shario Maru. In the same steamer were 280 
thousand rounds of ball-cartridge. 


A certain Mr. Teikeika, who is said to stand specially 
high in the favour of the 'Tai-on Kun, has been living, for 
some weeks, in the house of a merchant of Osaka. Tei- 
keika’s ostensible purpose in visiting Japan was to obtain 
information about mechanical contrivances, but in reality 
his business, according to the Mainichi Shimbun, was to 
“spy out the land,” and in fulfillment of that object he 
has been in the habit of despatching to his master sundry 
items of intelligence iu cipher by every mail. Now, how- 
ever, his chief anxiely is to get away as soon as possible, 
and it is to be hoped that he may do so with a whole skin, 





August 18th. 


Tho Fiji Shimpo says that a letter addrossed by the Korean 
Government to the Foreign Office in Tokiyo, has reached 
Shimonoseki, but that its contents areas yet unknown. It 
bears the seal, however, of an office called Reisohansho, and 
from this fact the F1j: Shimpo draws an interesting tatcrence, 
It appears that the management of Foreign Affairs used 
formerly to be entrusted by the King of Koren to an 
insignificaut Bureau, corresponding to a sub-section of 
what the Japanese would call a Board of Ceremonies. The 
officers in this Bureau were of inferior rank, and had no 
voice in the serious business of the state, nor indeed was it 
possible to obtain men of consequence or high birth willing 
to have anything to do with foreigners, who were one and 
all regarded as inforior beings not to be approached without 
contamination. The lately deposed King was the first to 
change all this. His views of foreigners and foreign rela- 
tions differed completely from those of his predecessors, 
and among his chief reforms was the institution of a special 
Department (Lori-Aimu Gomon) for tho conduct of 
foreign affairs, under the direction of two noblemen 
(Risai-o and Kojim-boku), both men of considerable note. 
It would appear, however, from tho seal on the letter 


referred to above, that the Tai-on-kun has gone back again’ 


to the old system, and that, according to the views of his 
Government, foreigners are to be once more relegated to 
tho barbarian ranks from which they had been for a time 
improperly raised. 


The same paper gives a precis of a conversation which 
took place on the 3rd instant between the Japanese Consul 
at Fusan and the Governor of ‘Toraifu :— 


Consnl-—Can you give me any information as to the 
enuse of the late disturbances at the capital ? 

Governor—The disturbance had its origin ina very trifling 
matter, and would never have assumed dimensions of any 
consequence, but for mismanagement. It had nothing what- 
ever to do with Koroa’s foreign relations, or with the 
question of opening or closivg the country, and I have 


Iu the event, therefore, of Japan 
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been desired to convey to yon the sinecre regrets of the 
Government for the unfortunate attack made upon your 
Legation by an ignorant mob. The authorities at Soul had 
no knowledge whatseever of the insurgents’ designs as 
regards yonr Leration, and it would be a matter of sinecre 
regret both to the Government and people of Korea should 
your Government misconstrue the act ofa few thoughtless 
persons into adelibcrate attempt on the part of our officials 
to drive you from the country. It is the intention of my 
Government to address yours directly on the subject, but in 
the meanwhile I have received a letter, conehed in the 
most friendly and apologetic terms, in which the ‘Lni-on 
Kun and Kimpeikoku | desire me to convey to you the above 
facts. ee 

Consul—If the disturbance had reference entirely to in- 
ternal affairs, you will doubtless be able to explain its 
oriin and to tell me the names of its instigators, 

Governor—I am ashamed to tell you that the affair had 
its origin in diseontent among the soldiers caused by the 
non-payment of arrears of pay. The Officers of the Pay 
Department had bchaved dishonestly and kept back the 
mens pay, and on the 21st and 22ud (of July) the troops 
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ringleaders are said to have been four in number, but as yet 
I have no information about their names. 

Consnl—Have you no reason to apprehend that the 
Beale was secretly instigated by some man of position or 
note ? 

Governor—I have heard nothing of the sort. 

Consul—Do you know what troops mutinied, and what 
were their number ? 

Governor—No, I have no information on these points. 

Consul—And how did the affair end?) Did the muti- 
neers get possession of the Government, or does the latter 
remain ju the same hands as before P 

Governor—In my letter of the 26th the disturbance is 
reported ag still going on, aud nothing is said as to how it 
terminated. It had, howor er, assumed less serious dimen- 
sions. 

Cousnl—Tow many Ministers have been killed ? 

The Governor appeared reluctant to answer this, but on 
being pressed by the Consul, replicd—I understand that 
Risni- -o, Kimpogen, and Binkenko have been killed, while 
the fate of Binshoshoku and Infishiu is unknown, ‘They, 
too, have probably fallen. 

Consnl—And may I ask how it has fared with His 
Majesty the King? 

Governor—His Majesty is quite safe. 

Consul—And Her Majesty the Empross ? 

Governor—I lave no intelligence as to whether she is 
safe or uot, 

Consul—It seems somewhat strange to mo that if the 
origin of the disturbance had reference only to a question 
of pay for the soldiery, the House of Bin should have 
suffered so severely. us réported that the rioters nro 
everywhere on the watch for members of that House and 
that they assassiuate them wherever they find them, It 
uppears to me, therefore, that the affair must have some 
other connection. What is your notion ? 

Governor—I must admit that I, too, am much surprised 
nt the fact you mention, The House of Bin is lar 'gely 
represented among the military and civil chiefs of tg 
dom, but there has hitherto been io-mStance of endl sing. 
Jar ill-foriune on their part. I cannot conjecture the causo 
of it. 

Consul—I cannot help feeling anxious about Her Majesty 
the Queen, in view of the fact th: ub the violence of the rioters 
lias been so specially directed agai 2 


el 
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''o this tho Governor made no reply, but sat with his 
eyes fixed on the ground. The Consul then made further 
cuqtiries asx to the names of the officers who had suffered, 
and the Governor replied to the effect that Bin Yeiyoku 
had escaped ; tiat the houses of Kinkoshiu and Gensekiren 
had been lewtiny ed, but that their persons were safe; that 
Koycishoku had also essaped ; that Giyoinchin was safe ; 
and that the houses of all the officials previously mentioned 
had been destroyed, 

Psy ue eel cre the Ministers assassinated. at the palace 

rat their own houses ? 

eee ernor—Fome at one place and some at another, 

Consul—Did the rioters break into tie Palace : ; 


innde several strong represcntations on the subject, but as | Korea for a high official to present a memorial when 
these were not attended to, a riot was the final result, The | resigning office, 


Goveior Ties attempted to do so, but seem to have 
been driven back by the Guards so that no damage was { 
done beyond the destruction of the gates. 

Consul—Is the Tai-on Kun safe ? 

Gover nor—Yes, he hag been so fortunate as to escape 
without injury. 

Consul—F rom the fact that the ‘Tai-on Kun has written 
to you on the subject, and remembering his previous 
position, I presume that he is now the chiof man in the 
Government ? 

Governor—I presume that such is the case. The letter 
says that © communication will be at once addressed to your 
Government, but that in the interim I am to lay the facets 
before you. 

Consul—People say that the Tai-on Kun has taken.up 
his residence at the Palace. Is that so? 

Governor—So I understand, 

Consul—I heard that when Mr, Kimpeikoku filled the 
office of Sangisoi be had a difference of opinion with his 
colleagues, and accordingly retired from the Government 
after addressing a memorial to the throne. 

Governor—Such is the ease. But it is tho enstom in 


Consul—There can be no question that if so many 
Ministers have been assassinated, and if the reins of powor 
have been seized by the ‘Tai-on Xun and Kimpeikoku, a 
most grave change has tnuken place in the Governmont. 
What is your opinion on the point ? 

Governor—The affair has cer (ninly assumed dimensions 
disproportionate to its insignificant origin. It is, however, 
a common thing in orca for men who até out of office to 
come into the Gover ument at a crisis of this sort. 

Consul—TI believe the particulars of the disturbance are 
given iu one of your letters. I should be much obliged if 
you would show it to me. 

Tg this the Governor replied that he had mislaid the 
letter, or that he did not have it by him then, and would 
give no information as to the particulars. 

Consul—Perhaps you will not object to show me the 
letter which accompanied the one you say you have mislaid. 
I mean the letter from the ‘Tai-on Kun and Kinpeikoku. 

To this the Governor agreed after some difficulty, and 
having explained that he would not have consented to show 
the letter to any one else, but that he hoped by doing so to 
remove any feeling of doubt which the Japanese Govern- 
ment might entertain, produced seven or eight lines of 
writing which purported to be a copy of the original. They 
were as follows:—The attack made by the rioters in the 
Palace and the assassination of the Chief Ministers of 
State is an unparalleled misfortune, and that the ‘fapanese 
also should have been involved in the trouble was contrary 
to allexpectation. Such a violation of neighbourly relations 
must not be treated lightly.” A letter of explanation will be 
duly carried by an ambassador to the Fapanese Government, 
but in the meanwhile you are requested to make the facts 
known to the Consul at Fusan? 


The Governor would not, however, show anything more 
than these few lines, and, as even they were only a copy, 
it was impossible to be sure of their authenticity. ‘The 
Consul then enquired whether there was no fear of a 
general disturbance throughout Korea, but the Governor 
said nothing of tho sort was to be apprehended. Tho 
Consul then asked whether it was true that the Japanese 
Legation had been burned on the 25th, and was answered 
in the affirmative. 

Consul—How 
Legation ? 

Gover nor—Three, but of the seven who were left at the 
Capital I know nothing. Are Messrs. Hanabusa and 
Kondo snfe ? 

The Consul replied that they were; and the Governor, 
professing to be very much pleased nt the news, enquired 
whether they would come again to Korea. The Consul 
said that such was their intention, but that they were 
wailing for men-ol-war and an escort at Shimonoseki. The 
Governor asked where the men-of-war would come from, 
and the Consul said that three had left Yokobama the 
preceding day, and two were already at Shimonoseki. “ We 
are quile ignorant, he continued, ‘oof the state of affairs at 
Soul, but if uecessary will largely incroase the foree I havo 
mentioned, I canuot, iowover, tell you what opiuions wy Go- 


many Japanese were killed at the 
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vernment entertain on the subject.” The Governor seemed | rain had eel falling for many hours Si on the 6th the 


surprised at the notion of sending so many ships ; and, 
commenting on the heavy expense “of such a proceeding, 
asked why it was considered necessary : to which the 
Consul answered that, if such things as the Govcrnuor’s 
letters described were liable to occur at Soul, if was 
impossible for the Japaneso Minister to go there with- 
out a sufficient oscort, and five men-of-war were not, 
in his opinion, by any means too many. The Governor 
then suggested that, as the disturbances at Soul had not 
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inhabitants of the ncighbourhocd were startled by volumes 
of smoke which rolled round the mountain, accompanied 
by a sound liko distant thunder. It was till the Sth 
that they were able to diseover what had happened. 
There had previously been three tarng on the mouutain, 
two of which contained water and one was dry. After the 
eruption, however, it was found that the waters of these 


not 


boen instigated by the Government, aud as it wis thet had flowed off, part fo ou valley near the summit of 


latter’s intention to send an explanatory despatch to dapan,{,_ mountain on 


he trusted the Japanese ships would not set ont till that 
despatch had been perused in ‘Tokiyo. | But the Cousul 
explained that he had nothing to do with suchimatters, 
His object in visiting the Governor had been merely 
to gain information. He said, however, that, if the 
Government of Koren were really go solicitous about the 
matter, it seemed unaccountable that their ambassador had 
not yet reached Fusan en route for Japan. Some further 
conversation of no special importance took place ; and before 
thé Consul took leave, the Governor told him that duplicates 
of the letters he (the Governor) had received were now in 
the hands of Kingiyok’kin, at Shimonoseki, who would 
doubtless show them if asked to do so. 


Tf General Yamaji, Commandant of the Osnka Garrison, 
ha 


s issued a general order to the troops under his command, 
reminding them that, at the time of the Satsumn Rebellion, 
the highest honors were gained by the Imperial Guard, the 
Kumamoto garrison troops taking the next place, while 
the Osaka infautry came last.of all. The General calls 
upon his men to remember this, and to recover their lost 
eels in the event of n Korean campaign. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that all the Koreans in 
Tokiyo were invited to attend at the Foreign Office on 
Wednesday, in order to reveive officially an exact account 
of the state of affairs in Korea, so far as it is known to the 
Japanese Government, as well as of tle motives by which 
that Government is actuated in the enquiries it is now con- 
ducting in Korea. It was explained to the Koreans that 
the object of this explanation was to save them from 
unnecessary anxiety, as popular rumour had perverted and 
exaggerated the facts of the case, and much that they 
heard among the people of Tokiyo was probably unreliable. 


The Flying Fish arrived at Nagasaki from Saibutsuho 
on the 11th instant, having on board a Japanese official, by 
name Hisamidzu Saburo, and also an message from the 
Tai-on Kun, Tho terms of the messaze were a little 
doubtful, but it was understood to be to the effect that the 
Korean Government were awaiting the return of a 
Japanese Minister to Soul, xs they wished to preserve the 
inviolability of their treaty relations. 


On the same day Captains Koide and Inouyo sailed 
from Shimonoseki for Jinsen with two companies of the 


‘14th Regiment. 
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According to the last census, there are throughont the 
jurisdiction of Osaka Fx, 366,960 houses occupied by a 
population of 1,572,333 souls—795,740 males and 776,593 
females. 


During the sojourn of Mr. Judge Robertson and his 
party in E[ukokate, an inquest was held on the body of one 
Iraser, who was drowned throngh the overturning of the 
boat in which he was going on shore from the AZary 
Tatham salvage works. <A heavy swell was rnnning al the 
time. We hear nothing, 
upwards of thirty men, Japanese or foreigners, drowncd 
simultaneously with Fraser ; 
that there can be any confusion between the two accidents, 
We attend further particulars. 


——— 


however, in this context, of 


so it hardly appears tikely 


The voleano Shirane-yama in tho provinee of Kolzuke|atives, 
Henvy | Government for a Korcan expedition, with an earnest prayer 


(Yashiu), broke into activity on the Gth instant. 


Go gle 


the west, and part to a cave in 
nt mountain on the south, so that the tarns were con- 
verted inte huge holes, more than a hundred feet deep, 
from which volumes of steam ascended, while the gromud 


in their covered with  sulphurous 
deposits or broken up into gaping cavities, Three large 
cuvities, newly opened, were specially remarkable. Hot 
water was bubbling up eich. An immense 
cloud of ashes had been curricd by the wind and cast on 
the high lands of Oshiu. Shirane-yamn had been in a 
| state of quiescence fur seventy years, and large quuntities 
of sniphur had been obtained from it, but the practice of 


digging there for sulphur ceased about teu years ago, 


neighbourhood was 


from 





It is suid that the Government telegraphed to the 
nuthorities at Osnka on the 4th instant, requesting them to 
ascertain what accomodation for troups could be obtained 
in the large temples or noblemen's yashikis. 


Colonel Noki, of the First Battalion Imperial Infautry, 
is reported to have devised a sort of foot-gear—the main 
feature of which appears to be that troublesome distinetions 
of right and left 


its employment by all the men under his command. 


are dispensed with—and to have procured 


The railway between Tokiyo and ‘Takasaki is said to bo 
finished as far as Urawa (alont 16 miles from Tokiyo). 





Admiral Yenomoto having been appointed Minister to 
China, all business connected with the construction of the 
new Imperial Palace has been transferred to H.E, Sasaki, 
the Minister of Public Works. The Fiji Shimpo states 
that His Exeellency, with his wife, his son, and suite will 
leave here on or about the 26th instant. 





We have been favored with a private telegram, received 
from Europe by way of Shanghai on the 15th instant to the 
Troops now 


The 


following effect :— British occupied Suez. 
No details.” 
mentioned arg of course British. 


The Russian frigate Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Giers, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Karpetoff, and the 
tussinn corvette Africa, Captain Alexoff, left their moorings 
nuder steam on the evening of the 15th at about five o’clock. 


in Egypt have had some stiff fighting. 
troops ” 


It is believed they are bound to Vindivostock, 


—_— 





The Samurai of Aidzu, who, if they held out longer than 
any of (he other clans in their stubborn allegiauce to the 
Tokugawa cause and stout resistance to the Sat-cho-to 
(Satsuma-Choshiu-Tosa) combination, did not thereby 
lose anything in the estimation of loyal men, have never- 
theless been taught, in port, perhaps, by the poverty thoir 
conduct subsequently entailed, aud in part no dontt by an 
appreciative examination of the Restoration’s results, that 
tiiev owe some return to their country for the mistaken at- 
titude they assumed at (int evisis, They have acecrdingly 
sent 30 of their number to Tokiyo to act as their represent- 


and to place their services at the disposal of the 


\ 
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that, if hostilities be under that, if hostilities be undertaken, they may not be denfed| grotesque legend are above the average o they may not be denied 
the opportunity of effacing the memory of the shame they 
still feel in connection with the campaign of 1869. 





In the Staff Bureau of the Military Department the 
authorities are said to be engaged in preparing a fine map 
of that district of China which lies between Ticutsin and 
Peking. 





Proofs of the new ten-sen and twenty-sen saisu notes 
are said to have been submitted by the Printing office of 
the Finance Department for the approval of the Minister. 
It is added that the issue will probably be made very 
shortly, and that packets of the value of yen 12,000 each 
will be furnished to the various banks for circulation. 





Admiral Yenomoto has received instructions to present 
his credentials to the Emperor of China with ns little delay 
as possible, but his departure is uot likely to take place 
before the end of this month or the beginning of next. 





The Miltary Gazette (Heiji Shimbun) puts the total 
number of Japan’s land forces at 109,383 men, of which 
total the items are as follows :—General officers, 30; 
officers, 2,626 ; non-commissioned officers, 6,696 ; privates, 
90,746; artificers, 60; cadets, 726; cadets abroad, 17; 
Control Department, 1,768. The Regular forces, however, 
only number 43,705, while the militia aud reserves nmount 
to 58,415.. Tho nymber of horses is 3,112. 





Two battalions of infautry have been seut from Kuma- 
moto to Hakata (in Chikuzen). 


The site for the fortifications at Futsu (in Soshiu) has at 
last been chosen, says the Choya Shimbun, and the works 
will bo commenced shortly. The stone required is to be 
found in large quantitics at a mountain called Katsu-yama, 
in Boshiu. 





We have to acknowledge theo receipt, from Mesars. Kelly 
& Co., of two new maps :—the one a topographical sketch 
of the road between Nikko and Ikao; and the other a 
topographico-orographical sketch of Mount Fuji and its 
surroundings. They are both the work of Mr. Otto H. 
Schiitt, who in the case of the Fuji chart acknowledges 
the assistance of Japanese. They are both compiled with 
exemplary care, and should be of the first utility to travel- 
lers in the regions whose topography they illustrate. Theo 
publishing price is only 50 cents for each map. 

——— 





We are informed that, in order to prepare for tho in- 
tended proclamation of Forestry “regulations, officers who 
are well versed in the transaction of forest business have 
been sent to various localities. 





The 16th instant being the first auniversary of the 
death of Minami Ogi Shigeyama, grandmother of the 
present Emperor, some of tho court Ia-lies were sent to the 
imperial mausoleum at Awoyama, Tokiyo, to be present at 
the ceremony, 





The tramway between Yorodzuyo Bridge and Uyeno 
Hirokoji, and another between Asnkusa Bridge and 
Asakusa Hirokoji will, it is said, be completed by the 27th 
instant, and opened for traffic on the 2ud proxinio. 





The following hermaphroditie Jabel, white print on a red 
ground, appears on a box of matches of local manufac- 
ture :— Shumeisha Tandsticksfabriks. Allumettes de surete 
au Capricorne, fabriquees speciatement pour Kou Freres 
de Tokio.  Ighite only on the Box, Depose.” It is only 
justice to add that the contents of the boxes bearing this 


Google > 


grotesque legend are above the average of native produc- 
tions of a similar kind. They do not refuse to light through 
n series of twenty, leaving the twenty-first to explode with 
a noise like the crack of a whip, or to hurl the burning phos- 
phorus into the face or down the coat-sleeve of the helilee 





The Seito Shimbun contains a telegram from Nagasaki 
stating that the Tai-on Kun scems to expect the arrival of 
an Envoy from Japan to ask him to re-establish intercourse 
between his country and Korea, 


It is stated by the Daito Nippo that the Governor of 
Ninsen had been murdered before the F/ying Fish arrived 
at Saibutsuho. 








It appears that anxiety hag been felt in Shanghai for the 
eafety of the steamer Yoritomo Maru, of the Mitsui Buesan 
Kwaisha, She had arrived safely at pene nol on the 
10th instant. 





According to ‘clagtaphie information received in Shanghai 
to-day (10th), a typhoon was raging in the Formosa 
Channel. A second telegram dated Amoy 9th, 9.20 a.m., 
intimates that the typhoon proceeded toward the mainland 
south of Amoy last night.—Shanghai Courier. 


Capt. Hubenet, of the M.B.M Co.'s S.S. Sumida Alaru, 
has kindly favoured us with the following report :—* On 
the 6th inst., about 3 miles off the island of ‘Tung-ying, in 
lat. N. 26°19’ and long. 12031 E., passed u sailing vessel 
on fire, cargo consisting of coals, burning fiercely fore and 
aft, and the wreck nearly level with tho water. Seemed to 
be a vessel of about 1,000 tons burden.” ‘The unfortunate 
vessel would be about 300 milcs to the southward of 
Shanghai, and consequently the probalities are agninst her 
being one that had loaded either here or at Kuchinotsu. 
In fact her position would tend to the conclusion that she 
was bound from Formosa to Shanghai.—Nagasaki Express. 





* 
* * 


The Fesse Burrill, British ship, from New York to 
Shanghai, has been wrecked and burned off Tung-ying 
Island. Her cargo of 50,000 cases of kerosene was destroyed. 
This no doubt is the burning vessel alluded to in Captain 
Hubenot’s report. 





H. E. Inouye arrived in Tokiyo on the evening of the 
17th instant. 





Several hundred copics of a book culled Kinkai-Sui-ro- 
Shi (Guide to the Neighbouring Seas) were forwarded on 
Wednesday from the Naval Department to the War Office. 
This book, which was compiled at the Hydrographical 
Bureau of the Marine Department, gives accurate informa- 
(ion as to the places where wood and water may be obtained 
by ships in the China Seas, together with other important 
prrticulars, 





It is stated that one Ochiai Tenjiro, of tho village of 
Ikejiri (Tokiyo Prefecture), presented himself at the Head 
Police Office, and snid that he was ready to procced to 
Korea, if required, at a moment’s notice with a body of 100 
coolics to act ag fatigue-men to the army. 





News from a place called Keishodo, in Korea, says that on 
the Ist instant the district was visited by a terrible storm 
which caused mach loss of life and property. 





The Choya Shimbun asserts that a certain person hns 
been informed by Mr. Hanabusa’s brother, Mr. Matsuda 
Kinjiro, who gave Mr, Hanabusa as his authority, that 
although the Tai-on Kun pretends he was anebie to 
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restrain the rioters in Korea, in reality he did everything 
he could privately to encourage them. (The Choya might 
have given this as a reasonable conjecture without attribut- 
ing it, in such a roundabout fashion, to Mr, Hanabusa.) 





According to a rough estimate prepared at the Treasury, 
the expetises incurred by Japan in connection with the 
Korean affair, will not amount to four hundred thousand 
yen, should Mr. Hanabusa succeed in effecting an amicable 
arrangement ; but in the event of recourse to arms, those 
expenses must be placed at a minimum of five or six mil- 


lions (yen). 


General Yamaji, Commandant of the Osaka Garrison, 
has issued a geueral order to the troops under his com- 
mand, rominding them that, at the time of the Satsuma 
Rebellion, the highest honors were gained by the Imperial 
Guard, the Kumamoto garrison troops taking the next 
place, while the Osnka infantry came Inst of all. The 
General calls upon his men to remember this, and to 
recover their lost laurels in the event of n Korean campaign. 








One thousand Chinese troops and ten ships flying the 
Yellow Dragon Flag have arrived at Jivsen. China has 
apparently been betrayed by unreasoning apprehension into 
a proceeding which is not only Indicrously precipitate but 
from which her utmost ingenuity will not enablo her to 
escape without humiliation. Her action is irreconcilable 
with the ro/e of a mediator, and utterly inconsistent with 
the analysis she has hitherto given the world of the relations 
existing between herself and Koren. It is a strange 
reflection that her mistrust of a neighbour she professes to 
despise, should have roused her, for the first time iu her 
history, fpom the only mood that became hor—repose. 


A Reuter’s telegram, dated London, 10th August, snys:— 
6,000 Turkish troops will sail to-day for Alexaudria.” 

Wo hear that the British Floet is at auchor in Nagasaki 
Harbour, 








The German barque ZL. Von Hagen and the Japanese 
barque Kumasaki Maru passed Anjer for this port on the 
25th of July. 


S acueatimmmemetaemeemaal 


The American ship Emily Reed has arrived in Kobe 
after a remarkably fine passage from New York of 116 
days. The Hiogo News reports that, during the whole 
voyage there arose no occasion to “tack ship” until the 
pilot camo on board, a state of matters which is altogether 
exceptional. 





Mr. John E. Carter has been charged in I1.B.M.’s Court. 
at Kobe with a breach of the Pilotnge Regulations, it being 
alleged that, although he had no license, he acted as pilot 
ofthe American ship Daniel Barnes during the voyage 
from Yokohama to this port. Defendant represented, 
however, that he was only a passonger in the vessel from 
the time she came within the limits of the Kobe district, 
and as no evidence to the contrary was forthcoming the 
summons had to be dismissed. 
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According to the same paper, in the event of war with 
Korea the principal base of Japanese operations will be 
Shimonoseki, where General Saigo will have his head 
quarters with a depot at Kobe.—-The Mitsu Bishi Company’s 
steamers engaged by the’ Government to ply between Koren, 
Nagasaki, Shimonoscki, Kobe, and Yokohama, are as fol- 
lows :—Tuiyu, Chitose, Shinagawa, Wakanoura, Kuma- 
moto, Sharia, Takachiho, Suminoye, Takasago, Akitsusn, 
and Tsuruga. 





Azcounts have been reccived from Kiyolo of a vivlent 
storm, xecompanied with a heavy downpour of rain, which 
swept over that city on the Lfth instant. Tt is said that 
at one time the velocity of the wind was 42 miles per 
hour, Houses were unroofed, er blown to the ground, the 
damage being attended with yrievons personal injury and 
loss of life. 

*% . * 

Violent storms are also reported to have visited 
Kishin in the early part of the current month, At 
Murugari, in tho South of that province, wind and rain 
provailed from the 3rd to the Sth instant. Buildings were 
overturned and trees uprooted. A sailing vessel of some 
four thousand koku burden was wrecked with the loss of 
seventeen of her crew. Other damage is said to have been 
sustained by the shipping on the same const, 


Owing to theinerease in the coal export from Karatsn in 
ITizen, and Miike in Chikugo, to forcign countrics, a branch 


office of the Nawasaki Custom House has been established 
at the former place. 


Iron ore of such exccllent quality is said to have becn 
discovered in the Oyama mines in Tajima, that the Public 
Works Department proposes to employ it in’ the manu- 
facture of machinery, An American engineer, Mr. Stoole, 
says the vernacular paper fron which we quote, has been 
engaged by the Government to conduet§ the necessary 
operations, 





The inhabitants of one of the islands of Okinawa Ken 
(Riu-Kiu) are reported to have suddenly risen in riot and 
murdered the Chief of one of the villages. The cause of 
the emeute is unknown; but the police were promptly on 
(he spot and dispersed the mob. 


Preparations for the establishment of a telephone between 
the offices of Iliogo Ken aud Osaka Fu have been com- 
pleted, and the work will be commenced shortly. 


The submarine eables connecting Tokiyo with Shikoku 
having sustained damage by heavy sea, are to be replaced 


by stronger ones. 





It is reported from Nagasaki that, the marine survey 
hotween that port and Iusan in Koren being now com- 
pleted, the work of laying the buoys to indicate the route 
to be followed in laying the proposed telegraph line between 
the two places will early be commenced. 


Their Excellencies Terashima, Minister to America, and 
Uyeno, Minister to Austria, will probably start for their 
The 


respective posts in the beginning of next month. 


The Chaya Shimbun slates that an order has been for- iformer gentleman will be accompanied by Messrs. Same- 
warded to the Osaka Arsenal to proceed with all dispateh | 6 7 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, ‘The same journal is 
informed that eight million rounds for orduance, and seven 
million for rifles have also been ordered for distribution | 
among the three garrisons of Osaka, Hiroshima, and Kuma- 
moto. In conseynence of the pressure of business thus | 
entailed, work is continucd at the arsenal day and night, 


shima ‘Tamenosuke and Oi Keitaro, Madame Uyeno, who 
ha few years ago was one of the pels of London Socicty, will 
probably Yeturn fo Hurepe with her hasband, to the great 


deHeht of their nnmerous Koglish and continental friends. 


1.0. M. the Emperor is said to take a great personal 
interest in the Korcan affair, so much so that, according to. 
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the Mainichi Shimbun, he directed that H.K. Inouyé should 
visit him as soon as possible after his return to the Capital. 





The Foochow Herald has prepared from reports the 
following table of the Foreign and Native population of the 
various Treaty Ports of China :— 














Port. Native Population. Foreign Population. 
Canton ....cccccccssece waveceanews 1,600,000... ...cccveeeses 225 
"TIGDUSIM: iss ii cececcanasciviesans 930,000... ....cecceeee 268 
POOGNOW | eccsevsssccsvenecaeesss 630,000....ccseccscees 242 
HankOw: cciviccdeisiaseseedeaves 600,000......0ce eee eee 139 
Shanghal ........cccceseceeees eee =—.20000,000..... 20 tesanee- 2,1GT 
NinQpO ..cccccocreccccversccscvoes 260 O00 vs seekecsewaers 146 
DOKOW jcceciesssesccscs osteiieres 135 000s vesaviecevesss 45 
Chinkiang ......ccsssseesees oe 330000. scancaestanns 75 
TQINGU 3: isvseessasdénedcncivcass 90,000: « ccicvedsns s a 
PINOY saiccvuasseirdecaecenasesas $8,000. ccciesssecesvees 275 

PON GCNOW ses cansvaa sasecceseecas 8S OOD sc svesiccatccene 17 
Newchwang.....cccsecceereesees G0,000.ccccccceovees 111 
IS TURIADG srsasaisacscdescestaenes 50.000....cccecseeres 76 

Vuh .eecee cee eee Gaanseacsues 40,000........c0eeees 20 
Ch 6800 40 ticessssvssectaivaviecsse BS, OOO vicvcisieusesse 1&2 
LOBANG a sssvensanssanxcedsvactexs B4,000 ios iccsnscweres 12 
PV RUOW ave suecanne.cicctcieseses BU LOUD ciccseue nieces 143 
Kiungchow ..... .essseee- Sioa 0,000.......0006 reo 

TOCA siscvsisescs 5,025,000 4,783 
YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


We have been kindly furnished by the secretary of the 
above Board with the following report of proceedings nt 
its last meeting :— 

The eleventh meeting of the Board was held on the 9th 
August, 1882, at 9 am., the Governor of Kanagawa Keun, 
President, in the chair, 

I.—The Report of the cholera cases in the Ken was read. 
From the beginning of the epidemic on the 26th April till the 
7th August included, the following number of Cholera cases 
lave occurred :— 














In Yokohama alone ......cssessseecscscseoesecees 1,053 
, other districts within the Ken ............ 1,161 
Total....cccscscccsscerees 2yQ14 
NuMBER OF DEATIIS By CHOLERA. 
In Yokohama alone ............ eevee iaeeeaeiaee . 728 
, other districts within the Ken ............ 633 
OVAL vciancatsuennetetins 1,361 
RECOVERED. 
In Yokohama alone ....ccccceee ss ceeeeceesens 221 
,, other districts within the Ken ............ 348 
Total......... sesunens voce §=—66 
REMAIN UNDER TREATMENT. 
Bi Y OMGUNDAN: sacdinedideccs seeks ecscuensivensecaaces 104 
», Other districts within the Ken ..........66 183 
Total........ seaccuacer ‘as (287 


The mortality for Yokohama was therefore 69 ojo of the 
persons attacked, for the outside districts 544 o/o, and for the 
whole Ken a little over G1 o/o. These numbers show the very 
fatal character of the disease. 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS AT THE YOKONAMA CHOLERA HOSPITAL 
FROM 17T1n May To 7TH AUGUST INCLUSIVE. 





Number of pationts ....cccccsessssssssssccsveseee 729 
Recovered ......05 pacucaaway son aapaceavay ieee 172 
Doaths ...... hvudsNveseuichateeswedeaesvexeueeine AOL 
Under treatment.....ccccces ccecses vats was . oT 

PT OUN saswtsnceascistvnsase 723 


The mortality in the hospital was, therefore, up to 7th Aug., 
68 o/o of the number of patients. If it be considered that 
merely severe cases are brought to the hospital, the lighter ones 
being often treated at the homes of the patients, tle rate of 
mortality in the hospital is relatively less than for the whole of 
Yokohama; the large number of patients (723) taken to the 
hospital, out of the whole number (1,053) for Yokohama, proves 
the great utility of this institution under the present sad 
circumstbances, ‘ 


REvorT OF THE INSPEcrors OF Foon. 


A.—Articles of food which have been scized and condemned 
as unfit for food at the Winato-cho-Marhect at Yokohama, from 
July 1st to August 7th instant :— 


Google 


FIsH, 

PeAW CSU ssccsiesicdacrstossmecdiauveodens 120 pieces 
SONG UMM nas Sever aekae neadawenpabSuecenenen 150 ss, 
DCC Delius ssceconsneavsdvasteavelnnsress oy, 

Fruits, ere. 
Kind of melon (7o-guowra) w.seecees 14 pieces 
NIGSICAMIGION ice teas cccveceissevaseexsa 3,005 ,, 
Water melotaweiccctecavisiverts cscs 56, 
Beans and Peas..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 4 bushels 
Plums (Su-1t610) ..cscccseceseeeacens 1,105 pieces 
Loquats (Died) visicesseccesssrcscceces 0,980 ,, 
POAGHOBs vic ssseescscdstesserscsasncsses 134,329 _,, 
MGLONS: peseccissisycececsehiveiincexeses 92,153 _,, 
DONNER sc ocsksdass saline une vevetaasesardenesis 191, 
PEGS ccissasanvarnneanecesseanthiaectsnsiane ee 
WOOL UM cicicn cs saiesdied denen cenese 1 case 
Foreign fruits........0-cccsssscsosserees 3 bushels 
Pickled articles in brine.............. 2 casks 


B.—Articles of food seized at the TTunuzaki cho-Muarket from 
July 1st to August 7th inclusive :— 


FRUITS, ETC. 


PPOACUOS i ices vicisntuns ued tiseasvoaveduacaie- erences 9,710 

Lquate: (Bard) sasiiseaisansaavassrei oer esvancseis 160 

Plums............6. Se suitt cusueewieae pavindedevestadseue 300 

Musk-melon ............cccssscecsceccetececccsecrens 660 

AV MLORMMNGION: - cgccicisesucusiaessaacecsecevecrestvace 13 
C.—Fish seized at the Kanagawa Fish-Market :— 

Raw fish, not specified ...:.. ........ 14,177 pieces. 
D.—At the Kanagawa Vegetable-Marlret :— 

FRUITS, EC. 

TOGO NGS: ( 00) sects ies essscsves cs tauaiaseriecess 461 

POUEG 4 iu scan vccansaancenssaeeni een ieis a vaseae acta 274 

Peaches......... dsxeiniubnenn onuweuees Cinacéasuetesevees 6,589 

Musk Melons ociccscvsasssvedisscasssctscsesavenscses 

W QUOPSINGIONS ease cacssencuccutedasdeneesaenseeseuar 6 

PUGUWIS: 2 enciseclarvucssussatacdeindesnsd senescence tieave 150 


E.—Articles of food seized in the Streets of Yokohama, from 
June 25th to August,7th inclusive :— 


isu AND BEEF. 


TAA Tslicccacsacsisensvas sesbeegvaccursaers . 767 
BELG ISAM, Weck iia scutes ieteben dade taseen Tid 
DPIOU AIA: <0os xinndeg-aiavenacaudsasnenn es 190 e 
SHGIL TAI. ses asedsaraceseciueneesseitwiae 160 
Sains (.1Weltm7)..cccccees éjateeasenGanses 84 bushels. 
DGOE . vessadaviwiave Secegeuiacuesesuuseotenns 37 pounds. 
VEGETABLES. 
Musk-melon ....ccccccsecccecsscenssseesess ewe sissie’s 703 
Togrewa-Melonr sesccorecoseccncsccrsccccvcccssscecoves 1 
DIONUA NU. PONS -ssiasncrivnscncdiodacccwarvateysvaucdees 242 
DOGUMTOOUN.. Vecsae sei aseyee awneseascuevendasvessiaons 20 
Miscellaneous melons ..........ecccceeeseceneceeees 912 
Egg-plants (Na8ubi) crcccccccsceccescens sosesceesees 20 
Horse-radish ..... .... (usnaneaieciuunets secehaw seats 20 
Fruits, &c. 
Loquats (Bited)..cccccspsorcccccncscorassccceecsees 10,555 
POACHED saccavsvseeuadccbesusesnvevessein sveseabinans 15,028 
Plums .....00 sins se seewsen dosienswocusesmuaswaeeoseuwe 2,158 
Foreign fruit........... Ma sadanier cnaaewsadeannvare 335 
POUCH cic vestivcnayidundesuiadescas weveveeteiexaseies 944 
Sushi (rice-cake) ..... sSueetiwens ssieenaees scanty: 
Tufte (bean-cheese) 22. csccsscesssccscscccsccseceees 2a 
Raw fit...ccsees pSaiedis ls Sneed UNS MINNA ENESesebeeLAaeCe 81 
Pickles ......055 ‘apsekses sale Canaenveidenuevesereiineeus 6 
Cooked articles .......... Pshhe Mitwusevasnendersnaaes 106 
Cakes (Japanese) ....cccceccsccscsccceeresssescnesees 15 
Scaweed jelly .........ccssesees Wanvewusupeceusneies wove AL 
Sweatmeats ........ Uaiugaeeeceunt nates suenesiesigkive 3 cases 


II.—The President states that the hours for scavenging in 
the Foreign Settlement had been fixed some yours ago from one 
a.m. to daylight, and the principal contractors had been 1n- 
structed to that effect, but that these hours are not, however, 
observed in consequence of there being others who are engaged 
in the business, besides the above contractors, who fail to ob- 
serve the hours fixed. With a view to have the hours uni- 
formly observed throughout the Settlement, the President 
hands for discussion the following :— 


“ Drart NOTIFICATION. 

“ Notice is hereby given that the removal of night-soil in 
the foreign settlement shall be effected enly between oue a.m. 
and daylight. Offenders against this rule will be dealt with 
according to the Police Regulations.” 

Dr. Wheeler thinks -the number of hours far too small to 
insure an efficient removal of night-soil, and is of opinion 
that there would arise many complaints as to the scavengers 
not coming in a regular way if wo were to fix only theso bours., 
Three years ago we discussed the same subject, aud then fixed 
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the hours from10 p.m. till 6 am. He wishes that the same 
hours shall now to be adhered to. 

Drs. Geerts and Gutschow express the same opinion, since 
scavenging is done here with a limited number of coolies who 
must carry the night-soil to the boats in Yokohama canal, and 
since we do not possess carriages or more rapid means of 
removal of the night-soil, we must give the scavengers time, if 
we are to expect them to do their work regularly. It would be 
wholly impossible to clean the town and the Bluff within three 
or four hours with the present number of coolies. Moreover, 
we have formerly had complaints of the scavengers not being 
able to enter the compounds of foreigners after certain hours 
in the evening. 

Several other members are also of opinion that fixing such a 
small time for scavenging throughout the whole settlement 
would only result in the Settlement being not sufficiently 
cleaned, and as this would be far worse them to allow the 
scavengers to commerce their work at 10 p.m. they wished also 
to continue the existing practice. 

Resolved by majority of votes lo adopt the draft with the 
alteration of “1 um. and day-light” to read “10 p.m. and 
6 a.m.” 


IlI.—The President requests Lhe opinion of the Board as to 
whether the further carrying out of the work of laying large 
rain-sewers and digging the streets for this purpose, as com- 
menccd since several months, would be dangerous to the 
public health at the present moment. 

Several drains in private componnds are in a defective condi- 
tion, and are waiting to be rectified and connected with large 
main drain sewers now in course of construction. It would be 
desirable to have the work done with as little delay as possible 

On the other hand, fears are entertained that, if we ave now 
going to dig up old and dirty drains and connect them with 
the mains drains, the present epidemic may grow worse, and 
the health of the population be endangered. 

Dr. Geerts is against any digging in alluvial soil during the 
prevalence of cholera, and especially during the hot weather. 
As lower Yokohama consists chicfly of alluvial soil, he recom- 
mends to pestponc the work. 

Drs. Gutechow and Wheeler wish to postpone till October; and 
the Enginecr, Mr. Mita, explains that there would be many and 
serious diflicullics with the contractors, the material, etc., if the 
work now going on is to be postponed. He fears also that 
the foreigners whose drains are in a bad state will make many 
complaints if we allow the defective state of their drains to 
remain. 

Dr. Wheeler thinks that forcigners will understand that they 
had better leave their complaints until the hot season is over. 

Dr. Nondo states that the Board has only to decide whether 
it would be likely to be injvrious to health or no, without con- 
sidering the technical side of the question. He is of opinion 
that it would be injurious and wishes to stop the work for the 
present. 

Dr. Wheeler says that experience in Shanghai has taught that 
digving in low-lying soil is dangerous always in hot weather, asa 
bad fever has visited that town, while they were laying pipes for 
the aqueduct during the summer. The municipality had therefore 
decided to postpone the work till the cool season comes on. 

Dr. Geerts proposed that the work be postponed until the end 
Af the present cholera cpulemie at Yokohama; but not to recom- 
mence before the Ist of October, 

Carried. 

IV.—The President wishes to ascertain the opinion of the 
Board about the question whether we could go on with laying 
the main drains in those strects where there has been already 
some digging, or whether it would be advisable to leave every- 
thing as it lies now. He adds that the digging has cansed in 
some streets serious obstruction to traflic, and that it would be 
desirable from that point of view to proceed at once with the 
work in those streets where digging has already been done 

Unanimously adopted to go on with the work at once, and as 
quickly as possible, in those streets where excavations already 
Uxist. 

V. The President informs the meeting that some drains near 
Nishi-no-hashi and in the Chinese quarter of the town are 
almost choked up with filth. It was proposed to have them 
cleansed, but several petitions have been received requesting 
that this work be delayed, on account of the danger it may 
cause to the public health during the present epidemic and hot 
season. On the other hand it is urged by some that the work 
of cleansing should be proceeded with at once, since the effect 
of filth now gradually accumulating in these drains would prove 
more injurious to healih than that of the work of cleansing 
them. Lhe opinion of the Board is invited as to which of these 
two proposals shonld be adopted. 

Dr. Beukema asks some particulars about the situations of 
the drains, and whether it would be possibly to cleanse them 
Withont cansing too much muisunec. 

Mr, Shirane thinks that some mata drains have necessarily 
fo be cleaned, as th-y are entirely choted up and do not allow 
any flow. Lt nothing be done the streets will be filled and over- 
flow with dirt aud slop-water, We should wish to clean some of 
them at night. 
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The Engineer, Mr. Mita, states that the larger main drains 
may be cleaned without any digging, but the smaller pipe- 
drains cannot be cleaned there without digging. 

Dr. Geerts proposes that those drains which can bo cleaned 
and flushed without digging should be cleaned, inaking use at 
the same time of diluted sulphuric acid or carbolic acid, 
but special atttention should be given to the dirt from the 
drains being at once removed tothe land. There should remain 
nothing of it in the town, nor should the mud be allowed to 
lie fer some time, as is often done, on the roadside. 

The above proposal is carried unanimously. 

VI.—The President states that the main: pipe of the aqueduct 
between Yoshida-bashi aud Sahuragi-bashi is at present in a bad 
condition. It is necessary to have this pipe, for the length of 
two cho, repaired. 

Dr. Wheeler asks whether there has been found any trace of 
sewage in the water. 

Mr. Mita answers that the water is free from sewage, but 
it is mixed there wilh outside surface water; if the repair of 
the main drain between these two bridges should not be eifected, 
there was fear of all the distribution pipes giving bad water. 

Dr. Geerts says that, although the main pipe from the source 
up-to Suduragi bashi near the Railway Station is in a pretty fair 
condition, analysis of the water has shown that the distribution 
pipes in Yokohama are all more or less bad, and not to be relied 
upon. He thinks repairing these pipes is half work, which 
will never give a proper result. A thorough amelioration of 
all the distribution pipes in Yokohama is absolutely necessary ; 
and the water of the aqueduct can only be relied upon as far as 
Sakuragi-bashi, but not on this side of the canal. He should 
wish to leave the aqueduct as it is for the present,—as any 
partial repair is only throwing money into the water,—and to 
start a new Company for a thorough installation of iron distri- 
bution pipes all over the town. 

Dr. Benkema remarks that the Eugineer has referred to the 
necessity of repairing the main between Yoshida-bashi and 
Sakuragi-bashi, and that he also has informed us that the pipes 
may serve even in case a new aqueduct should be laid. As from 
two evils we must take the least he should suggest to allow 
digging between these bridges for the purpose of laying the 
new pipes. 

Dr. Kondo states that we have pronounced, rightly as he 
thinks, digging injurious to the public health during the preval- 
ence of tho present epidemic. As the repairs of these pipes will 
take at least 40 days, he is against the work being commenced 
at the present moment. 

Decided with 7 against 4 votes to commence the repair of 
the aqueduct pipe. 

VIl.—The President informs the Board that a scheme of a 
botter system of scavenging, ensuring strict regularity in the 
cleaning of closets and control over the officiency of the 
suavenging in Yokohama, as decided at the former meeting, 
has been referred to the Local Assembly, which has appointed a 
Special Committee to carry out the resolution. 


Meeting closed at 12} p.m. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SEVENTY. 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS. 





PART I. 


There is not, says Comte, any purely industrial human being. 
But occasionally there flourish, outside the jails, persons who 
are almost ideal exemplificationsof the principles of the competi- 
tive political economy. Amevica has produced the most suc- 
cessful of these practical political economists. Iis career 
illustrates what may be accomplisped by a scientific devotion to 
the principles of competition, Juissez-faire, desire of wealth, 
and self-interest, if not the harmony of interests. 

While the Crystal Palace exhibition of 1853 was open in 
New York, there came to sels his fortune in the city a slender, 
black-eyed, black-haived boy, from the interior of the State. 
He brought with him a very handsome mahogany box. In the 
box was an invention; “a littie thing,” he onee said, “1 had 
brought from my country home, and thought was going to 
make my forlune and revolutiouize the world. It was 2 mouse- 
trap.” ‘Lhe unsophisticated boy left his treasure on the seat 
of a Sixth Avenue car, while he stuod on the platform to stare 
at the crowd, and it was stolen. But he pursued and caught 
the thief, who was an old offender, for whom the police of 
New York were looking at that moment. he //. a’ of the 
uext day, under the heading “ILow a Mouse-Trap caught a 
Thief.” gave his first taste of publicity to the youth who for the 
next thirty years was to be continually before the public, and, 
by a singular coincidence, always in connection with some kind 
of trap The gontus that had divined from atar that the great 
elty was fall of mice, and had contrived a trap to catch them, 
could not be stolen. Its first iupulse grew to be a passion. 
Brains and strict attention to the laws of supply and demand 
have made the country boy the greatest mouse-catcher of 
America, and his traps haye become the envy of every man of 
feline aspirations. 
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Iour of Iis inventions were masterpieces. In_ the first of 
them he gained the confidence of his simple prey by assnming 
a position of trust as director, and afterwards as president, of the 
largest railroad but one in his native State. At onco there 
began to turn before tha eyes of the stockholders and the public 
akaleidoscope of ruin: shower atier shower of stocks and 
bonds issued to run the road, while the trustee and his pals— 
palis Old Huglish for fellow-trustee—drank dry the stream of 
earnings ; 2 devils dance of lawyers. judyes, Ieyislators, go- 
vernors, and ‘Tammany politicians, flinging themselves Into 
every attitude of betrayal of trust,—an orgy of fiduciary har- 
lotry, led by a great law reformer; a tangled ‘web of injune- 
tions and counter-injunctions, aud more injunctions, contra- 
dictory orders of courts, porjured affidavits,—every thread 
Bpun by its poisonous spinner around and around a trust ;a 
phantasmageria of prosperity, of busy trains and steamers, 
crowded ferries, marble opera-houses, bursting warehouses, 
glowing mills, precious franchises, and rich contracts,—a fair 
but hollow scone, where all the expenses go to the owner, and 
all the receipts to the trustee. 

Qur cconomist, having been charged with a fraud upon bis 
round, at once procured from ono of his covrts the place of re- 
ceiver, with a fund of 88,000,000, to protect his trust against 
himsclf. In one of lis stouck-exchange campaigns he locked up 
s12.500,000 of money,—other peoples moncy. New York 
rocked in the preliminary throes of panic, and there would 
have been a crash had not Secretary McCulloch interposed with 
the announcement that he would issue £59,000,000 of legal 
tenders, if this hand were not taken off the throat of 
business. An honest editor, Samuel Bowles, who denounced 
the alliance of fammany and Frie, 
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was abducted and 
ievally jailed. Assassination was attempted upon Dorman B. 
Eaton, another fearless denuuciator, who was left for dead on 
the streets of New York, for having dared to act ont the 
courageous words of Emerson: “Good nature is plentiful, but 
we want justice, with heart of sleel to fight down the proud.” 

When this student of the science of abstraction became 
trustee, his trust was in debt $51,005,045. Under his admini- 
stration of the laws of compotition, this became 8115,449,211,. 
while the mileaxze increased but 186 miles. In four months the 
increase Was 3235,0000G0, Tho moral bankruptey that festooned 
this rnin could not be expressed in figures. ‘These surpris- 
ing achievements in the pursuit of weaith Iced the New York 
legislature to order an investigation. ‘The political economist 
of the mouse-trap was charmingly frank in bis answer to the 
committee :— 

I was first elected president of the Tie Railroad in 1868, and 
I was president in U860, P8700 and TXet. Todo not remember 
whether L approved payment to Willisan AL “Pweed of money 
for legal services, Whileshe was senator, Ido not know whether 
he is Alawyer. He was adirector of Erie and member of its 
executive committee. I would not have allowed pecuniary 
transactions with Mr. Tweed to be put in the shape of legal 
services if my attention had heen called to them, I do not 
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of the Erie ruffians tho ordinary processes of law gnd social 
coercion, all our political economist asked for was non-interfer- 
ence of government with indnstry, aud he got it. But the 
Buglish stockholders cared less for laissez-faire theories of 
economy and government than to get possession of their 
property. Rights which American courts and legislatures ce- 


iused to enforce», these foreigners took by violence. March 11, 
1872, was the date of the Irie coup d'état. British gold cor- 
rupted some of the followers of the arch-trustee. A foreign 


minister of the United States returned from his post abroad to 
strike the blow, and rectify by a street brawl, as in the days of 
old Rome, the injustice of the government of his native land, 
In one day, with force, without authority of law, by foreigne 
ths management of one of tbe leading railroads of the Unite 
States was changed by revolution. It was one of those bodeful 
days for a republic, which, having come once, is likely to come 
again, When law is on the side of wrong, and force is on the 
side of right, and force breaks duwn the law. Once more in 
possession of their property, the stockholders sought to see if 
the laws of the lund would not give back that which the laws of 
the desive of wealth had taken away. Civil and criminal proceed- 
ings were Lhreatened, ‘The ex-trustee surrendered. He agreed 
to mako restitution, if there were no prosecution. Again he 
appeared with a box, It was not the haudsome mahogany box 
of lis first mousc-trap. It was, says an eye-witness, a light 
yellow sheet-iron box, about len inches deep and twenty-eight 
Inches square. Init was a miscellaneous lot of securities, to 
be restored by the trustee. A “ partial” list of them, furnished 
to the Mrie investigating committee of the New York legislature. 
showed a face value of $9,021,045, anda cash value of over 
$6,000,000. 

Tt was no ordinary trap in which Wall Street and the whole 
couniry were caught on that darkest day of all our financial 
history,—Black Vriday, Seplember 24, 1869. On one side, it 
was supported by the New York Sub-Treasury, whose chief 
held lis place for the purposes of the Gold Conspiracy. On 
another side, it rested in the coffers of the Evie Railroad, whose 
president was the boy of the mouse-trap. At a third point, it 
had, apparently, a personal conucctiou with the President of 
the United States. ‘hrough the Tenth National Bank, whose 
president was the president of the Eric, it had the facilities of 
the Naticnal Banking Association. The Stock Exchange was 
the piltall. Black panic, which this conjurer of the irresistible 
laws of trade had before calied to his aid, came, bringing ruin 
to thousands, madness and death to more than one. In the 
Stock Exchange, tho wires melted under the fire of dispatches, 
There are to-day men proud to tell you that in that moment 
of frenzy and horror they hunted, rope in hand, for 
this disciple of self-interest, and if they could have caught 
him would have hanged the maker of the mouse-trap that 
caught a thief only sixteen years before. But tho president of 
(he £rie road fled to his arsenal on ‘Twenty-Third Street, and 
Was scenre. LHe raved his imillious, for while his partners, by 
his adviee, were buying, he was selling, selling, selling. 


contemplate going to Europe to-morrow. Tshould say that paper! He was promoted from investigation by a committee of the 


was inimy handwriting, od i 
handwriting. They word in my handwriting are, William M. 
Tweed, legal disbursements as per ordor J.G., $55,000, Apri 
25,1471. "Lhe approval of voucher, April 5, 1809, name of 
William M. I'weed, legal expenses, $10,000, looks hke my hand- 
writing. Mr. 'weed'’s name at the top is my handwriting, and 
T should say his name at the foot of the receipt is my handwrit- 
ing. He was senator in 1869; also in 1871 and 1872, The 
“Jegal account” was of an india-rubber character. T pave larger 
amounts for elections in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1572 in the 
senatorial and assembly districts. It was what they said would 
be necessary to carry the day in addition to the amount for- 
warded by the committee. Icontributed more or less to all 
the districts along the lines of the road. We had to look after 
four Slates, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
ft was the custom, when men received nominations, to come to 
me fer contributions, aud IT made them, and considered them 
good paying investments for the company. In a republican 
district, I was a strong republican ; in a democratic district, 
L was democratic ; and in doubtful districts, I was doubtful. 
In politics, I was an Eric railroad man, cvery time. Wo had 
friends who were on both sides,—fricnds ina business way. 
The amounts contribuied for the elections were large, but I 
could not give any definite estimate. No names occur to me 
atthe mament. Lama poor hand to remember names. T had 
relations in several States, T did not keep separate what [L paid 
out in New Jersey from what T paid out in New York. We 
had the same cround to go over there, ad here has beon so euch 
of. Tthas been so extensive that Dhave no details now to 
refreshaiy udid. Yon aight as well go buck and ask me how 
many cars of frefaht were moved ona porlicular day. 

Mutrenehed behind the Tammany ving, ¢ ntrolling the courts, 
lesishitnre, aud executive of the Srate. and in his marble 
fortress on Twonty-Third Streot resisting by the brute strength 
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The nane William M. Tweed is inmy} New York legislature to investigation by a committee of 


Coneress. He told them, "I had my own views about the 
market, and my own fish to fry.” Ie saved the millions of his 
magnetic lieutenant Fisk, by teaching him to repudiate the 
orders given to his brokers. Before their victims could 
crawl out from undcr the ruins ef Black Friday they were 
served, as Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in his Chapters of Hrie 
tells us, with injunctions prepared in batches, by David Dudley 
Field, forbidding them “ from pressing their pretended claims 
_.. by any proceedings.” A law reformer devised a scheme, 
and a judge supported il, by which the men who had been 
knocked down and robbed were prohibited, in the name of 
justice, from sceking justico. Physicians, liceused by the state 
to heal, preparing poisons ‘for the use of assassins! 

In December, 1880, what may be accomplished by steadfast 
faithfulness to the principles of competition was shown by a 
statement, made by the most trustworthy financial paper in the 
United States, that onr political economist was in control of 
ten thousand mics of railroad, or more than one-ninth the 
entire mileage of the country. 

It was during the same mouth that the conflict between the 
Western Union and American Union telegraph companies was 
raging at its worst. ‘The Aimerican Union had been started in 
1879, by ourhero, with an investment of less than five million 
dollars. Western Union stock tumbled to seventy-seven and one 
half in the Just mouth of 1880. So little interest did he take in the 
steek market at this time that he did nol visi Wall Street, but 
when not at home spent Ins time at tho Windsor, across the 
strect. Swinging his legs from a backtilted chair, he would 
tell his friends that Western Union was a worthless bundle of 
expiring patents, uncert iu contricts, and old Wires, and that ho 
should not buy a share above sixty. February 5, ASKT, VW estern 
Union and the Amerienn Union and the Atlantic and Pucific 
telegraph companies were eonsolidated, aud the telegraph capital 
of the three, which was then sixty million dollars against four 
hundred thousand ia 1855. was increased to cighty inillions. 
The stock had never gone Lelow seventy-seven and one half, 
Wut the inventor of the American Union guare was the owner 
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of most of it. The price advanced to one hundred and thirty- 
seven and sevei-eighths, aud the public found that the ex- 
trustee of Erie, the ally of the ‘'ammany ring, the corrupter of 
justice, aud the axtificer of panic was master of the age transit 
of news and confidence within the United States, and between 
them and the rest of the world. 

Hardly had the details of the telegraph consolidation been 
announced, February, 1881, when a flutter in the New York 
Stock Exchange followed the publication of a letter from the 
president of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, 
begging the State to remit the taxes due from the company. 
It was a piteous plea for escape from ruin, and the stock 
began to fall. Next rose iuto view the highest judicial officer 
of the State, who declared with great indiynation that Man- 
hattan bad forfeited itscharter by insolvency, by failure to build 
roads, as stipulated by its charter, and byeits shameless water- 
ing of stock. He began a suit to wipe it out of existence. ‘Ihe 
public applauded with a thrill of satisfaction, and mere stock- 
holders sold. Vhe hidden hand pulled another wire, and the 
editor of the New York JVorid began to launch forth through 
its columns startling exhibits of the financial rottenness of. the 
company, and editorial, that is virtuous, indignation at its 
abuse of the public and its franchises. Then came another 
can-cun in the courts, led by lawyors, who danced long and 
well, according to the New York code of legal ethics that if a 
Jawyer is not a judge he need not be a gentleman, and if he is 
a judge he need not be investigated. Receivers were appointed, 
more stock-watering was authorized by the courts, and 
affidavits poured forth from insiders that the company was 
hopelessly and irretrievably bankrupt, and its stock worthless. 
* Manhattan stockholders flung their certificates away for what 
they could got. The price sank to fifteen and one-fourth. 
Suddenly what had seemed o mass of ruin crystallized into 
ihe symmetrical structure of a monopoly, and on its peak, but 
a few days after he had sworn that Manhattan was hopelessly 
and irretrievably insolvent, sat the manufacturer of mouse-traps, 
master of the rapid transit of the greatest city of America, 
The prentice band that had fashioned the Erie trap had be- 
come the perfect instrument of an artist in the science of 
exchange. A suit, begun in the name of the people by the 
highest officer of justice, was set up asa rack on the floor of 
the Stock xchange, as an instrument of torture. A judge of 
the Supreme Court sat in the manipulators’ rooms, and turned 
the screw by which the victims were forced to surrender their 
property. Receivers were appointed and dismissed, injunctions 
given and denied, orders issued and rescinded, and stock ex- 
change arguments made in the guise of decisions: all this was 
done just as was demanded by our expert in the theory of the 
value of judicial honor. He bought his law in the courts where 
it was cheapest,-and sold it in the Stock Iixchange where it was 
dearest. Ninety thousand shares of Manhattan stock were 
shaken out in eight days, at an average price of twenty. ‘I'he 
same judge did this who appointed his relatives to places 
among the wreckers of the Continental Life Insurance Comp- 
any of New York. Judge Barnard signed an Erie order in 
the rooms of a wanton; Judge Westbrook has repeatedly held 
court in a worse place,--the private office of this dealer in 
judicial virtue. 

When receivers were appointed for Manhattan, they were 
two hired men in the employ of him who was known to the 
court to be suing the company privately, and their bonds, signed 
by his associates, were ready in advance of the action of the 
court. ‘The. lawyer who was conducting the private suit 
against Manhattan was retained as assistant in the people's 
suit by the attorney-general, and the company he was suing 
was compelled to pay his feces. The attorney-general began 
his public suit on the same day the wrecker of Manhattan 
began his private suit. When the attorney-general dismissed 
his action, not a single day had been given to the people for 
the trial of their case against the company on its merits. In 
July, 1881, suits were pending against the three elevated rail- 
road companies in all the courts in New-York in which they 
could be brought. Every appeal for relief to the courts by 
those whose property was being forced ont of them was met 
by rebuff, and by the victory of the men in whose private 
offices the court was to decide a public action, brought in the 
public name by a public officer. One of the reasons given by 
the attorney-general for discontinuing his suit was that arrange- 
ments had been made for the payment of the taxes in dispute. 
Tho latest‘incident in this extraordinary case is the appearance at 
Albany of a powerful lobby to procure from the legislature re- 
lease from these taxes. ‘This lobby is described by the New 
York Zimes—which Shas attacked the Alanhattan iniquity with 
a brilliant intrepidity equal to that with which it overthrew the 
‘Tammany ring—as the most dangerous which has appeared in 
Albany for many years. 

Procuring one hundred shares cf Metropolitan Elevated 
Railvoad stock, the manipulator of Manhattan solicited the posi- 
tion of director of the Metropolitan, and, under promises that 
he would build this company up, obtained for himself and his 
arsociales the control of the Metropolitan board of direction. 
‘Then, owning in all but one sixty-fifth of the property, they 
Avliberately procbeded to rob it, Owners of Mauhatian and 
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trustees of Metropolitan, they stripped the latter company of 
ten per cent annual dividend guaranteed by Manhattan, and 
substituted for it a contingent dividend of four per cent, which 
may or may not be paid. This they did against the protests of 
the Metropolitan stockholders whose agents they were. In all 
this work a prominent place was taken by a great philanthropist, 
who, having sworn that the New York Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany of which be was president was earning ten per cent net 
a year, accepted for its stockholders a six per cent annual 
dividend guaranteed by Manhattan, which he had sworn to be 
bankrupt ; and after he had sworn Manhattan to be bankrupt, 
allowed it an annual dividend of four per cent. The same 
willingness to call up the spirit of panic showed itself as in the 
gold conspiracy. To make certain stockholders of Metropolitan 
surrenderty, attacks were made in the World on the credit of 
the Shoe aud Leather Bank and the Tradesmen’'s Bank, behind 
which they were supposed to have found financial refuge. 
When a property owner of New York remonstrated with Vice- 
President Galloway of the Manhattan about some encroach- 
ments by the elevated roads, he received this reply, which 
embodies the whole of one of the latter-day theories of wealth : 
“We have the legislature on our side, the courts on our side, 
and we hire our law by the year.” 

A man who braves the heart-broken rage of fifty millions of 
men, and in daylight shoots their President, we call an 
assassin. George Washington hanged as aspy the man who 
travelled the highroad as an instrument in Benedict Arnold’s 
trenchery. We teach our children to execrate as traitors the 
men who stood up ina fair fight to divide the Union. What 
shall we call the man and the men who seduce, but do not as- 
sassinate,—Guiteaus of political economy who would overcome, 
uot one, but all: departments of our government ; who travel 
by night and under-ground to betray trusts they -have invited ; 
who, living among us as fellow-men and neighbours, loyal to the 
covenants of society, are traitors to all the ties of honour, 
justice, and mercy that make the American community possible, 
and the want of which makes the Paris commune? By 
what title do these men hold their acquisitions? Private pro- 
perty is sacred, but plunder must not be private. A philoso- 
pher of the commune said, “ Property is theft.” American self- 
government must have a philosophy to say, Theft shall uot be 
property. 

It is March 13, 1882. The boy who brought his mahogany 
box and his mouse-trap to New York in 1853 sits in an office 
rich with plate-glass aud precious woods. He opens his box, 
which like him has grown, and shdwsa group of friends twenty- 
three million dollars of Western Union stock, twelve millions 
of Missouri Pacific stock, eight millions of elevated railroad 
stocks and bonds, ten millions of Wabash common and pro- 
ferred, and other stock. ‘‘ Morosini,” he says, “can bring you 
down twenty millions more, or so, in bonds and other things.” 
This, like the Erie restitution, was a “ partial list.” Soventy- 
three millions, and more, accumulated by an enthusiast in com- 
petition in twenty-nino years of office work! Never before in 
the history of the desire of wealth had such a sight been seen. 
The mouse-trap man’s wires told the news to the people of two 
continents, and the world held its breath. 

On the same day, while the president of the Wabash road, 
which had appropriated for dividends to stockholders the wages 
due its men, was thus spreading out his millions, a day labourer, 
in the employ of the Wabash at St. Louis’ said to a re- 
porter :— 

The delay in the payment of my wages has reduced me al- 
most to beggary. Had not the grocer helped me with credit 
in January and February, my children would have starved. 

An engineer said :— 

My family were sick in January. They had no doctor and 
no medicines. I could not get the money due me from the 
Wabash road. 

. An old man, who watched a crossing,—an infirm old man, 
with a family,—said :— 

My rent is six dollars 2 month; my groceries are eighteen 
dollars, This leaves us one dollar a month fer clothing, me- 
dicine, and other necessaries. My pay is twenty-five dollars a 
month, and Ihave to wait two months for that. We are on 
the edge of starvation. 

It is a solemn truth, that of Ruskin's, that every man has to 
clioose in this world whether he will be a laborer or an assassin. 
There are men who murder for money, but there must be no 
science of assassination.—Henry D. Lioyp, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 








Oh, patient animal !—(my first)— 
How well inured art thou 
To do the maximum of work 
On minimum of ‘ chow’! 
My aecond serves to name the spot— 
A gloomy place indeed— 
Where in and outwards thou dost trot, 
To earn thy daily meed. 
1H 
“Wheels within wheels”-—no clockwork ere could be 
Complete and perfect, were it not for me. 
Il. 
A salutation, known to ev'ry man 
Who sojourns for the nonce in far Japan. 
Lids 
“ We've been thrown over.” we are forced to own, 
And rivals cccupy our former throne. 
LY. 
Let verdant bachelors beware of this, 
And take good care how they select or miss ! 
es 
When dikes are shattered by the ocean’s might, 
Great tribulation follows from this light. 
VI, 
When sinks the sun, and day is fading fast, 
This doth suceced to hours of brighiness past. 
T. 





Solution to Double Acrostic, in Japan Vail of 12th inst., by “T.” 


Cocntrry RAMBLES 

} u R 
O AE a A 
U ltimatu M 
N abo B 
T ea L 
R us E 
rs g S. 


Correct solutions received from “Kathleen Mavourneen” and 
* Omega.” “ H, G.” wrong in the first light. 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By M. HAns SEEBERGER De Gras. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION Or Ciiuss ProBLemM or AUGUST 12TH, 
BY Mr. Sreyer.—From “Tie Fieup.” 
White. Biack, 

1,—f%, to Kt. ‘Pp 1.—P. to B. 4. 
2.—Q. to K. Kt. sq. 2.—Anything. 
3.—‘). mates. 

if 1.—K. to B. 4. 
2.—Q. takes P. ch. 2.—Anything. 
3.—'). or RK. mates. 


Correct answers 
‘CATATTA.” 


jectived from ‘{Vess,? “OQsarGaA” and 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For Wrek BEGINNING Fripay, Avast 1lITH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan. 
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Direc- 


tion of : ‘ 3. Bt Be N.E. | N.W. 
wind 

———— 
Weather | Clear {Cloudy Cloudy} Clear, Fair | Rainy Cloudy 





REMARKS, 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min, thermometers, 

oo ae. represents velocity of wind. 
cea ial eer percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 17.4 miles per hour on Sunday at 2 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30'111 
inches on Sunday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29781 inches on 
Tuesday at 6 p.m, 

The highest temperature for the week was 89.9 on Monday, and 
the lowest was 63.5 on Vriday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 92.1 and 72.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .999 inches, against 
1.338 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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SHIPPING IN'TELLIGENCE, 
IN WAE D Su 


Aug. 12, Japanese steamer Atrmamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. “ 

Auy. 12, British steamer Yorkshire, W. Lyon, 1,471, from Kobe, 
Cattle and General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Aug. 14, Danish steamer Store Vordiske,, Suenson, 595, from Hako- 
date, Telegraph gear, to Telegraph Department. 

Aug. 14, Japanese steamer 7agenoura Varn, Steadman, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 14, Japanese barque Kanayawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,150, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 14, American ship Empire, Snow, 1,150, from New York, - 
Kerosene, to Order. 

Aug. 15, British steamer Sunda, Cole, 1,704, from Hongkong 

Mails and General. to P. & O. Co. 

Aug. 16, Japanese barque Seomanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, from 
Nagasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 17, Russian cruiser, /’/esfoun, Captain Poliansky, 1,333, from 
Viadivostock. 

Aug. 17, Japanese stesnir Johio Maru, Swain, 1,146, from Shanghat 
and ports, Mails anid General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 18, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 5,030, from 
Hongkong, Mails and-yeneral, to P, M, Co. 
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Aug. 18, French Frigate Le Vieforicuse, Captain D. de la Batie, 
(bearing the flag of Admiral Meyer), 14-guus, 600 I1.P., froma 
cruise. 

Aug. 18, French Corvette Villars, Captain Dewatre, 2,600 tons, 14- 
guns, 650 H.P., from Chefoo. 

Ang. 18, Japanese steamer 7'oyoshima Maru, Wubbard, 598, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug 18, Japanese steamer Awourio Maru, Withers, 617, from Kobo, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Ang. 18, Japanese steamer J'agonoura Maru, J. 8S. Allen, 118, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 19, French steamer 7'anais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Yorkshire from Kobe :—Messrs. Cobden, 
Mahlmann, Carter, and 30 Japanese. : 


Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Varu from Kobe :—1 Japanese 
in cabin ; and 34 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Zuyonoura Maru from Yokkaichi :—S'x 
Japanese in cabin ; and 50 Japanese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Sunda from Hongkong :—Miss A. Jarmain, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott and child, Messrs. A. F. MacNab, West, and 
Urbano Fereira Gordo in cabin ; 15 Chinese and 1 boy in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
His Ex. Inouye (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Mrs. Goodall, Rev. 
Maundrell, Rev. Shann, Mr. and Mra. Kilby and 3 children, Mra. 
Yokotsuka, Messrs. G. C. Gregory, H. Krafft, E. H. Krafft, C. 
Kessler, Barchard, Brewer, Branwell, McWilliams, E. Grecy, L. H. 
Keith, L. L. Fobes, A. W. Such, Ito, Okubo, Sonada, Mitsui, Oka- 
moto, Migamoto, Yokese, Katagama, Yokoda, Kusano, Yoshida, 
Goo, Saito, and Master Masuda in cabin; 3 Europeans, 3 Chinese, 
and 223 Japanese in steerage. For San ['rancisco: 2 Europeans in 
steerage. 


Per American steamer City of T’okiv from Hongkong :—For San 
Francisco: Mr. T. H. Whitehead in cabin. For Yokohama: Col. 
Palmer, R.E., and Mr, E. B. Jorey in cabin. 


Per French steamer Yanais from Hongkong :—Messrs. Ogoral, 
: > 
Daicocu, H. Padel, and 3 Japanese. 





OUTWARDS. 


Aug. 12, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, ‘Vhomas, 524, for Kobe. 
Mails and General, despatched hy M. B. Co. 

Aug. 13, French steamer Volga, Du ‘lemple, 1,502, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Aug. 13, Japanese steamer //iogy Maru, Walker, 896, for Hakodate, 
Mails aiid Ganceal despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 13, Japanese steamer Z'ukuchiho Maru, Nye, 1,407, for Shi- 
monoseki, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 13, British barque Northern Chicf, J. Killam, 803, for Kobe, 
(reneral, despatched by C. Ilies & Co. 

Aug. 14, British steamer Belyjic, Davison, 2,627, for Hongkong. 
Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

Aug. 15, Danish steamer Store Nordiske, Suenson, 595, for Naga- 
saki, despatched by Great Northern Telegraph Company. 

Aug. 15, Russian Cruiser Africa, Captain Alexeeff, 2,800 tons, 
14-guns, for Viadivostock. . 

Aug. 15, Russian Frigate Duke of Luinburgh, Captain Gierse, 4.500 
tons, 18-guns, for Vladivostock. 
Aug. 15, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Thomas, 524, for Shi- 

monosaki, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Any. 15, Japanese steamer Tuganonra Maru, J.S. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 16, French Frigate La Vietorieuse, Captain D. de la Batie, 
(bearing the flag of Admiral Meyer), 14-guns, 600 H.P., for a 
cruise. 

Aug. 16, British steamer Bothwell Caustic, W. S. Thomson, 1.653. 
for New York vid Japan and China, Tea and Cieneral, despatched 
by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Aug. 16, Japanese steamer Jfiroshima Maru, Waswell, 1,870 for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Auy. 18, British steamer Yorkshire, Lyon, 1,471, New for York 
vid China ports, Tea and General, despatched by Smith, Baker & 
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PASSENGERS, 


Per French steamer Volya for Hongkong :—Mme. la Mére 
Benjamin, Miss Otama Kiowara, Miss H. Kiowara, Miss Oyone 
Cathe, Messrs. L. Bastido, A. Okrashewski, Glukoff, V. Ragusa, 
Sloos, and Kiowara. 


Per Japanese steamer Hirashima Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Issada, Mra. Mogi, Mrs. Awasa, Mrs. Mitsunga, Surgeon L. K. 
Kellet, Messrs. Honda, L. Caudrelier, J. W. Welde, Takanouchi, 
Kiongoku, Monwea, 'T. ‘Takahashi, Shitano, Takahashi, Titman, 
Koshi, Kodama, and G. Galy in cabin. 





CARGOKES. 
Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong :~ 
Silk for France 
London 


491 bales, 
190 


687 bales. 


9? 9 


Total 


aitzed ty GOOgle 


8 Spoken, June Yth, 3£N. 40 W. 


Per British steamer Sead from Hougkong :— 
ww» 287 pkgs. 
. 891 ,, 
1,550 
Total ... sae 10,781 pkgs. 
Japanese steamer (/iroshima Mare for Shanghai aud ports i— 
Treasure for Shanghai ... $2,800.00 
- Japanese steamer 7okio Maru from Shanghai :— 
"Ercasure. ain, isi eid Gees Ge ee, ew ee GIO 
Per French steamer Janais from Hongkong :-- 
General 0... 6.0.6. cee eee tee eee eee 5,568 phe ge.” 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Zuko Maru. reports :—Left Shanghai on 
the llth Angust. Fresh breeze from E.N.E. wind hauling to E.S. 1K, 
with rain and easterly swell throughout: arrived at Nagaseki on 
the 13that 9am. Left Nagasaki onthe same day at 3 pan. Strong 
breeze from S.E. Arrived at Shimouoseki on the 14th at 5 am., 
and left again at 7am. blowing hard from E.S.E. with rough sea 
untilnoon. Light southerly winds with rain showers. Arrived at 
Kobe on the 15th at £45 a.m.: and left Kobe on the 16th at noon. 
Light variable winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama on 
the 17thatS p.m. © 


The American steamer City ef Tokio reports :—Sailed from Hong. 
kony on the 12th August at 1.40 p.m.: had variable winds and fine 
weathor throughout. Arrived at Yokohama on the 18th instant at 
LTp.m. Passave 5 days, 22 heurs, and 20 minutes. 


Merchandise ...0 20.00... ee tee 
PUAN ga! . sae ke 


Sundries... 9 





«WESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN, = 














SAILED. 
Date Vessel, Fiag J Rig.,| Tons. From 
Mar. 
7 {1 Kumasaka Maru Jap. bk. London 
23 T., Vou Hagen Ger, bk 2 Antwerp 
27 13 P. Pendleton Am, ship | 1332 New York 
April 
10 /2 Patrician do. 1254 Cardiff 
2; Herschel Ger. bk. Ses Middlesbro’ 
13) [4 Hinily Reel (Hiogo) | Br. ship New York 
13 Equator (Nagasaki) do. ae Vhiladelphia 
18) [5 California Aim, bk, 7Ut do. 
21 jG Stonewall Jackson Am.ship | 1102 New York 
26 Minnie Burrill Br. ship og Philadelphia 
“5 Win. W. Crapo -Aui, ship New York 
May 
1 He:tanooga Br. ship 1066 do. 
5 Alpheus Marshall Br. bk. 922 do, 
6 Annie M, Law Br. ship - Philadelphia 
17 (|7 Alert Am.ship | 1154 New York 
19 [8 An::lo-America Br, ship 1533 do. 
19 Hallecarda Br. bk. 1088 do, 
27 Jas. G@, Pendleton 
(Nayasaki)} Am. bk, 937 New York 
June 
21 Lord Dufferin Br. ship Bee Philadelphia 
23 Deucalion ‘Br. str. 1639 Liverpool 


| 


Se ee 

1 Left Madeira, April 24th, 

2 Left Anjer, July Mith. 

3 Tcft Anjer, July 14th. 

4 Left Anjer, July ltth. 

5 Spoken, May 19th 17 N. 30 W. 

6 Spoken, May 5th, 82 N. 3x W. 

7 Spoken, June 7th, 29 N. 87 W, 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS, 
(Kor Week Ending the 1 Sth of August, 1882), 











| Premium on Sitver Yen. 























| pt a 
A.M. Noon. | Closing, 
= | | 
1482 | 
PULMUNY -peapasees Aug, 12 685%, 69, 6875 
blonday ccceswes es aT lt | FO TO. 7085 
: TPuesday eevcece ee ” 15 | 73 | 73 : 79 
Wednesday eeeae. yy 16 ! 75 | 75 | 703; 
Uhursday eevceecee 45 17 | 10 : 705"5 ; 68,5 
UN: eeateedisccs. . oy.” OTS | 075%5 685%, | iO 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGEN CK. 














VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 






































NAME. CAPTAIN. FLAG AND Ric. | Tons, ‘From ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES, 
STEAMERS. a 
City of Tokio Maury American steamer | 5,050 | Hongkong Aug. 18! P.M. Co. 
Lord of the Isles Felgate British steamer | 1,586 | London vid Hongkong | Aug. 9 Smith, Baker & Co. 
Menzaleh Homery French steamer 1,273 | Hongkong Aug. 7 | M. M. Co. 
Merionethshire Read British steamer 1,245 | London vii Hongkony | Aug. 11 | Adamson, Bell & Co. 
‘Tanais Drujon French steamer 1,735 | Hongkong Aug. 19; M. M. Co 
Tokio Maru” Swain Japanese steamer | 1,146 | Shanghai & ports Aug. 17] M. i. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Else Holm German brig 287 | Takao June 24. P. Bohm 
Empire Snow American ship 1,150 | New York Aug. 14); Order 
Mary L, Stone Field American ship 1,458 | New York July 28 | C. & J. Trading Co. 
Oswald Boysen German barque 445 | Nagasaki July 20) P. Bohm 
Queen Emma W. Dow British barque 314 | Callao May 21) Walsh, Hall & Co. 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
NAME. Guws.| Tons. | Me. &: DescriPrion. WHERE FROM. CoMMANDER. 
AMERICAN—Ashuelot ... 1.4.0 60. cee oes 6 1,370 | 600 Gunboat Kobe Mullan 
Richmond ..5 0s ses ses oosf 14 2,000 | 800 Frigate do. J. 8S. Skerrett 
FRENCH—La Victorieuso ... |... «| 14 _ 600 Frigate Cruiser D. de la Batie 
ee ee ee eee ee 2,600 650 Corvette Chefoo Captain Dewatre 
RUSSIAN—Plastoun... oes! Sen See Ge ehey ee 1,333 — Corvette Vladivostock Poliansky 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
eS eee 
DESTINATION, | Name. AGENTS. To BE DesPaTcieEn. 

Havre and Hamburg Electra Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
London ss... ve Deucalion Butterfield & Swire Quick despatch 
London vii Kobe... Oswald P, Bobm Quick despatch 
London via Japan and China ports Merionethshire Adamson, Bell & Co. Quick despatch 
New York vii Suez Canal... Lord of the Isles Smith, Baker & Co. Quick despatch 








San Francisco 4.0 6. wo eee City of Tokio P. M. Co. August 22nd 

San Francisco ... Belgic 0. & O. Co. About September 12th 
San Francisco see ove Gaelic 0, & 0. Co. About Se -ptember Ist 
Shanghai and ports .. see nee ‘Tokio Maru M. B, Co. August 23rd, at 6 p.m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS, 


During the past week business generally has been very small. owing to the fluetuations in Hinsatsu 
§ | ‘ Fe = r il “epee Pod ’ ry ; b] 
and there has been next to nothing doing in Varns. [yn Stirtings there has been a lite more demand for 
. ° . ff . . 
9lb. at very low prices, Other goods call for no special remark.  JFoodlens are almost nouiinal, and in Meals but 
little is doing, 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECHE GOODS :—Continued, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 20.75 Victorian Lawns ... 44.12 yds. 42/3 per piece $0.70 to 0.77 
” re Good to Best... ...  .. ” $31.70 to 33.25 Vattachelass:— 4... «12 4, 45 * £1.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. eee one oe an Ev.5O to 28.40 AWOOLLENS --— 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... $33.00 to 34.50 Pee 
rr »,  Goodto Best... ... is $34.50 to 35.50 | Plain Orleans 10.0 ... «ee oe 40-42 yds. 82 in... 4.25 to 540 
», 388to 42 sie: se cedar JcdeR * $36.00 to 39.00 | Figured Orleans 4...) w.. 29-80) ,, SL... 3.50 to 4.20 
. \ or Ptalian: COUN? 35. 2ee° aves eee 30.0, « 32,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
solSecheeh icmies cts : : - | Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in... 0.139 to 0.15% 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.80 to 2.25 iG Itajime v4 20 O.1S) to 0.28 
” 99 9 lb. ? 38: ” 45 in, $2.05 to 2.60 Ais) y uz ah Ae | on Ie) aa 0 30° - 0.37! 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. . ..24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1474 to 1.574... oe cae ee ae 
sass: ws y ee Port | Clothe, Pilots... ww. ee FA, $056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 


Indigo Shirtings :— 12 4, 44in. " 


$ 
$1.60 to 1.724) Rieaudo ~ ae r 
Prints :—Assorted ... 24 30 in. i € residents 4... oe 6 OF, t056,,... 0.40 to 0.50 
8 
+ 
$ 


39 to 2.40 Union .. w. Dt, to56,,... 0.30 to 0.55 


J 
| 
O84 to 0.1 ; nae a Set. eRe " : 
eee ise ois Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to & lhs, per Ib. ... 0.37 to 0.43 


Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 in. per yard 
Turkey Reds: 2. to 2} Ib. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece. 


Do. 2} to 2} lb. 24 ” 30 in. ” $1.50 to 1.75 INON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 3Q0in. “5 $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round ist ‘ie oe, a .. $2.50 to £2.80 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, $6.25 to §.25 | Nailrod assorted 0... uk tee eee 2.20 to £2.80 


do. smallsize... Sa sigs en .» =©$2.90 to $3.172 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week consist of 15,000 cases Cumet brand, at $1.71 and $1.72 per case. 
Deliveries during the same period amount to 18,000 cases. ‘The Empire arrived on the 13th instant with 39,650 cases, 
making present stock about 151,000 cases, It has been suddenly notified by the Government that the Oil Regulations 
which were to come into force next month, and upon which business of late has necessarily been based, are postponed 
until July, next year. 

Kerosene Oil... ... ... : ... perease $1.70 to $1.75 


SUGAR.—Through lack of arrivals and a continuation of small transactions, the stock on hand is decreasing ; 


whilst the market remains firm, and prices are gradually stiffening. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New ... 0... wee ee ee perrvicul $5.00 to $5.15 


is Taiwanfoo in bag .. 0... sis $4.90 to $5.00 
- Ching-pak and Ke-prk... 0. eee ee ‘ $8.50 to $8.75 
+i China Vo. 4-5, Kfunand Kook-fah... oo... “3 $1.2) 16 87.35 
+ Brown Formosa : es $4.40 to $4.50 


EXPORTS. 
SILK.—The market has been fairly active during the week, buyers giving their attention chiefly to Hank sorts. 
Supplies coming in freely, stocks have accumulated ; this, together with the recent heavy fall in the exchange value of 
Kinsatz, has made holders anxious to sell, and prices of all classes are lower, FunaturEs.— he demand has fallen off 
for America, and there is little doing at the decline established.  Fine-sized Filatures are still in very small supply. 
Settlements during the week are 630 piculs, viz.: Hanks 440 piculs, Pilatures 170 picals, aud Kakedas 20 piculs. 
Total settlements to date 3,514 piculs (including 209 piculs direct shipments by Japanese). Stock 2,400 piculs. 


Hatiks:—Nov Vand 2 oii caiiisec esa ios na be ccsdnarcdsiainakiinek $520 to $530 

Dos ae Pcie ae pesne las ae LaRhdaaleters $605 to S515 

3 we SR. “evesveses canons yuieueiesbewts, seuteee eoraeeuens $450 to £490 

‘5 ip. ced ANNO AN ir crceaseba Siccadiedsiwocsiedioaveia cS wes f!20 to S$ #80 
Filatures.—Extra .....c...c.eeeee leecsecveccccsscceseeessseneee SOQ to S700 nominal 

Pe INGa> D0 to: PA en et cc te incincseddnacesncssen $630 to $640 

~ Se AR ge: > Seecttct epee deateneteeeuees $650 to $66u, 

a ig. Si < Pa ean etapa kann ieGeas Sees aLs 46 ee awe ania eeedten $600 to $620 

Kakedas.—Extra ....cc...cccccecscscececeeeees ened eeak ee etees S620 to &640 

* NOs Bssicte sees ta oneces cp ses ss ateeieer von esreess BIO HO SU20 

ne Ji) Neh snasniesiae sxauwieraca vues tases saeSesseae53 J2o70 to $580 

fog, ADNCPIOR isis Gs cecteewt tases aencazcmedasis svee S020 to F540 





TEA.—During the interval under review operations have been on a more extensive seale than for some time 
back, Settlements aggregating 3,820 piculs, the demand running on grades from medium to fine. Full good 
mediums and fines, however, have attracted the greater share of attention, Arrivals have fallen short of the demand, 
and stocks have become reduced to about 7,000 pieuls ; quotations remain as last given, but full prices are being 
realized, Settlements from both ports are 197,328 piculs, against 167,481] piculs at this time last year. | 


Common see sas a ses a. $13 Tine “ts diss gues ia «--» $26 to $28 
Good Common __... see seis sie we S14 to $15 | Finest ee ea sind “a aw» £29 to S3l 
Medium ss te dine the as .. $17 to $19 Choice eas abe or ee .. 6 £33 to S35 
Good Medium __... $21 to $24 | Choicest ... iss sa ‘be .. $37 and upwards 





EXCHANGE. 


In Bank Paper there has been little doing, and rates close slightly firmer, 


STERLING—Bank Bills on demand. ................0000005 3/94 e HO RUAN GT NI Pas SIG Bisccpcancconenntarncatgearaeiees 73 
7” Bank 4 months’ sight .....0...... 0... 8.93 | 5 Private 10 days’ sight... 73; 
oe Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3 0% Ox New York—-Bank Bills on demand............... 913 
i - ‘5 ale | Jedidenteraeacenas: 3108 a Private 30 days’ sight......0........ 92 

ON Parnts—Bank sight ..... 0... cece cece cree, ATS | On San Franersco-—Bank Bills on demand ......... 914 
2 Private § months’ sight ..............00000., 4.87 7 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 92} 

Ox Honakone—Bank sight 0000.0. ee cece cee Rec IsCts, “ih. “INP NAAUE co. ciatcatanperadleitaetinarawatwetenes- 4to4 1.69 
7 Private 10 days’ sight ........00..... DNS ks | 


SHIPPING. 

SHIPPING.—Ior New York vid Suez Canal the steamships Bothwell Castle wd Yorkshire sailed on the 
16th and 18th instant respectively, and that berth is thus {oth in possession of the steamship Lord of the Isles only. 
For London vit Japan and China ports the steamships Merfouthshire antl Deucalion ae on the berth, the former 
to sail to-day, while the latter is not yet in, Cyastwise, ove or two smill vessels are wanted, but rates oifer no 
inducement, and there appears but slight prospect of improvement. 
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Anow. Hanoysine & Co. 


Limited. 


82, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 





DERBY 





A. H, & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC, 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. , Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates, Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains, Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co.. Limited, 
LONDON. 
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| KNAPS PATENT MECHANICAL 


etch TO ALL KINDS OF Bouse FURNACES. i 


} | ECONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING (ae 
iH E PATENT STEAM, BO URC 


. HENBAGE. STREET see» 
ie BIRMINGHAM: ey 
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free 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold, 


Bi aia GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
H ae GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris. 
Mh ies PH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 18738, 


April, 1880, 
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Lf 3. “& E, ATKINSON'S 
PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the v si English 
manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including Londun, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


7 TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
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\ MELBOURNE, I8SI._ 

« Aahirisan ( 
¥ ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 

why * 
te THE HANDKERCHIEF, 

hy White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 

if Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 

si Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 

A } and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 

2 ATKINSON’S 

2 GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 

1 is strongly recommendod, being more lasting and fragrant than 
; t e German kinds. 
? ATKINSON’S 
A OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, f 

+f celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto- (3% 

a fore. It is strongly siadeiande Ne will be found very durable [2% 
8 
ce ATKIMSON’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEOQAR, 

-) g@ new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most & 
Ag tvfreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. ay 
: ATSUNSON’S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


#) and other Specialities and general articles of Pe:fur.cry may be & 
obiained of all dealers throughout the World, asd of the 
manufacturers 


J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STPEET, LONDON, W. tet 
x Y 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 


cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 


forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity cau be 
maintained by the use of theso Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nilo Tributaries in Abyssinia,’ says, ‘I 
“ ordored the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I woe a 
* Doctor, und that Ihnd the beat medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time T had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Hollowny’s Pilla. These are 

“moat useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 

properties they create an undeni: ible offect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remody for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of in 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J.T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in Chi ra, published in 
1871, saye—T had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 


‘ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, bi utter, ond horse-feed poured 
© in upon us, until nt lash a tea-poonful of Ointment was we nih a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand beexme so great 


“that I was oblis ged to loc ‘kK Up the an ull remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throug!) out the Werli 


May 17th, 1878. ef. 
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‘Pais CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUR rourna !’ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WERKLY MAIL, muat be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MANna- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
the Enitor. 
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YOKOMAMA: SATURDAY, AUGUST 261m, 1882. 
JAPANESE Era ae Mest 15ru Year, 8tn Monto, 26TH Day. 
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DEATH. . 
At the Railway Ilotel. at 3 p.m. on the 18th of August, HorTsv. 


At the Yokohama General Hospital, on the 25th inst., WILLIAM 
Tloon, of the P. & O. S. N. Company's Service. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Detailed advices from Mr. Hanabusa, dated at Soul, 
17th instant, confirm the satisfactory intelligence reccived 
by telegraph last Monday. The Japanese Envoy landed 
at Jinsen on the 12th, and was immediately met by a 
request from the Korean Government that he would delay, 
for a few days, his visit to the capital as preparations for 
his reception were not yet complete. But Mr. Hanabusa 
was prepared for this contingency. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had forescen that some sn-h request would 
be preferred, and appreciating fully tie interminable 
obstructions that might be thrown in the way of negotia- 
tions carried on between Mr. Hanabusa at Jinsen and the 
Tai-on Kun at Soul, twenty miles distant, had instructed 
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the former to let nothing short of an imperative reason 
delay his journey. The result was that precisely twenty- 


one da ays from the morning when the Japanese Envoy and 


the survivors of his suite barely escaped with their lives from 
the shores of Korea, the same Envoy re-entered the Korean 
capital with an escort of eighty men and a guard of five 
hundred soldiers. The fact needs no comment. It 
bespeaks an amount of readiness,.resolution, and self- 
reliance which cannot fail to win this country hearty 
applause. Opinions may differ as to the prudence of 
penetrating with such an insignificant force into the 
heart of a possibly hostile nation governed by men 
whose hands are supposed to be stained, with Japanese 
blood. But those who are responsible for the under- 
taking evidently set a very high value on the capabilities 
of half a battallion of Japanese soldiers when confronted 
with Koreans, and our admiration for their courage is not 
at all diminished by our faith in the justice of their estimate. 


* 
* * 


It was advisable, also, that there should not enter 
Korea one Japanese soldier in excess of the minimum 
number necessary to protect the Envoy and to maintain 
him at the capital. If the reasons for this are plain 
enough now, none the less credit is due to the judgment 
which forecast them a fortnight ago. Few of us then 
could have predicted China’s trepidation, or imagined 


( 


that the unwieldy empiro would suddenly exchange its ’ 
solemn sluggishness for an almost grotesque alacrity. We, 
could conceive China protesting and painfully preparing\ 


to move, but China in a flutter of smartness at the first 
aspect of a chimera, would have been too extravagant a 
notion. ‘The fact is, however, that the Celestial imagina- 
tion has been played upon. No doubt there was some 
preparation. - The night-mare had been outlined in 
Formosa and Riukiu, and the outlines had grown sharper 
in proportion as Japan’s irreverent versatility. removed 
her farther and farther from the field of Chinese compre- 
hension. But the phantom might have remained unsub- 
stantial, had not its details been filled in by the perturbed 
imagination of a certain official in Tokiyo, who, if, rmnmour 
may be credited, telegraphed to his Government at Peking 
that the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs was about to 
lead an army to Korea and that annexation of the peninsula 
was on the programme. Then, indeed, the Tsung li 
Yamen shook itself together and girtup its loins. It was 
plainly ordained that Korea was to be the battle-field of 
majestic conservatisin and aggressive progress, and to be 
late on the ground might mean defeat. We know the 
issue. China moved as she had never moved before, and 
sent off troops and ships to Jinsen with a degree of 
promptitude that would have done eredit to any military 
organization in the world. It is to be regretted for her 
own sake that the first evidence she has given of practical 
vitality should have the effect of making her ridiculous 
rather than formidable. Still it was most important that 


\ 


I 


\ 


_ the only thing to be considered. 
‘ Korea as an independent State is six years old, and for 
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her apprehensions should be removed as speedily and 
effectually as possible, and nothing could conduce to this 
end less than procrastination of the Japanese Envoy’s 
journey to Soul; for not till he reached that city could 
the demands and designs of his Government be definitely 
known. His instructions, therefore, were to brook no 
delay, and fortunately, for the sake of peace, the Japanese 
Government could rely on its soldiers sufficiently to 
entrust a perilous mission to a force too insignificant to 
be, by any possibility, magnified into an invading army. 


_ * 
* * 


According to some journalists, if China desired to 


. interfere, Japan's wisest course would have been to leave 


the matter in her hands. Perhaps so, were expediency 


But Japan’s treaty with 


six years the relations between the two countries have 
been conducted in accordance with that treaty, China all 
the while tacitly assenting, ‘he question at issue was a 
flagrant breach of contract, and to Korea alone could 
Japan look for reparation. Had her purpose been to 
compromise her own dignity and stultify her action, she 
could not have achieved it more completely than by con- 
senting to postpone the enforcement of her violated rights 
and the infliction of fitting penaltics for the gross outrage 
offered to her flag, until some capriciously discovered 
subtleties of relationship between China and Korea had 
been discussed. Here, too, she had to consider others as 
well as herself. Four Western Powers have just made 
with Korea treaties which have not yet been ratified, it is 
true, but which never would have beeu signed at all had 
that kingdom been recognised as a dependeucy of China. 
It was not for the Government of Japan to take the lead 
in admitting China’s claim—suddenly formulated and 
totally inconsistent with her previous attitude—to a posi- 
tion which she could not occupy without insulting 
America England, France and Germany. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has, therefore, acted with prudence and 
good faith in quietly, but firmly relegating the considera- 
tions of all such questions to a future date. Japan can 
lave no objection to regard Korea as a tributary of China, 
but doubtless she requires proofs of the fact before she 
alters her six years old treaty and substitutes a Consul for 
her Minister at Soul. Meanwhile her plain duty is to 
insist on the direct fulfilment by Korea of all existing 
obligations. 
* ” * 

But the probability is that in sending ships and troops 
to Jinsen, China did not propose to herself to diseuss the 
problem of Korea’s dependency, but merely obeyed an 
unreasoning apprehension inspired by false intelligence 
from Tokiyo. She was befooled, in short, and it would 
seem that she made Korea a partner in her folly, for Mr. 
Hanabusa has been able to report that the principal feel- 
ing produced at Soul by the formulation of his demands 
was one of unmistakable relief. Nor is this surprising when 
wa consider the moderation of those demands. They 
were :—first, that the ringleaders of the outrages should 
be sufficiently punished ; second, that Korea should show 
her good faith by an explicit apology and an undertaking 
to prevent any recurrence of such events; third, that the 
anti-foreign placards and inscriptions throughout the 
Kingdom should be effaced; and fourth, that Japan should 
be compensated for the expenses she has been obliged to 
incur in connection with this effaix. ‘These demands were 
supplemented by two recommendations, to be adopted or 
disregarded at Koren's convenience, namely: that, if tho 
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Government of Soul was really sincere in its libergl pro- 
fessions, it should open one or two new ports to foreign 
trade, if possible connecting them with the Capital by lines 
of telegraph, and should further adopt some system of 
currency, as the present coin—copper cash—is totally 
unfit for purposes of trade.* How much more Korea, 
sharing China’s unreasoning apprebensions, expected to be 
asked, is a matter for conjecture, but there can be no doubt 
that Japan has adopted the wisest, and perhaps the only, 
method of effecting » peaceful solution. Whatever may 
have been China’s purpose in despatching ships and troops 
to Jinsen, their presence there seriously complicated the 
question, and might have encouraged Korea to invite 
disaster by opposing Japan's just demands. With this 
contingency in sight it was a very bold measure to send 
Mr. Hanabusa to Soul with a mere handful of men, but 
the insignificance of the force was excellently calculated to 
reassure both China and Korea, while the promptitude of 
the proceeding completed its good effect by placing the 
Government at Soul in immediate possession of Japan's 
real purpose. There is little reason now to apprehend 
any fresh complication ; and if China has been betrayed 
into a ludicrous position, she will at any rate have learned 
that deliberation and good faith become a great nation 
much better than precipitancy and mistrust. 





We alluded a fortnight ago to the ill-judged and 
unpatriotic action of certain Japanese journals, notably 
the Hochi Shimbun, in calling upon Japan to take prompt 
and signal vengeance on Korea, and telling the country 
that its honour would be imperilled if, after such a series 
of insults, it entrusted its case to diplomacy. We observed, 
too, with much regret that the Fiji Shimpo adoptec o 
similar, though more moderate, tone, for the public had 
reason to expect something better from a journal which is 
generally so ably conducted, and which has shown itself 
second to none in procuring reliable information at this 
very crisis. ‘There is no warrant for hoping that Japan 
will escape the troubles of party discord any better than 
her neighbours, or that her rival politicians will be 
more scrupulous than their Western prototypes; but 
it is playing with very keen-edged weapons to appeal, 
at a juncturo like the present, to the martial passions 
of a nation which has scarcely yet fully emerged 
from an age when the arbitrament of all mundane 
affairs was entrusted to the sword. Moreover, the 
dullest reader of the times ought to have seen that 
there were foreign apprehensions to be allayed no less 
than native emotions to be calmed, and that, above all, 
Japan was now in a position to show the woyld whether 
her own sufferings in the past had taught her forbearance, 
or inspired, as is too often the case, a readiness to mea- 
sure out the same treatment to others. This country, 
therefore, could have no worse friends than those that ad- 
vocate a policy of powder and shot towards Korea; aud if 
they possess any real sentimont of patriotism, they will 
congratulate themselves heartily on the rejection of their 
counsels. We are much mistaken if the moderation Japan 
has shown in a very trying position does not win her a 
lasting share of foreign confidence. 


* 
* * 


The palm of culpable indiscretion—to use a manifestly 
inadequate term—has fallen to the Choya Shimbun and 





* This suggestion has been described by the vernacular journals 
asademand that Japanese copper coins should be declared legal 
tender in Korea; and a local English newspaper has, as usual, seized 
the occusion to make some rude and ‘impertinent reflections on the 
conduct of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. We need scarcely say 
that no such preposterous demand was formulated, 
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Fiyu Shimbun, both of which were deservedly suspended 
on Monday last for the publication of a grossly false 
rumour, purporting to be a telegram from Shimonosekt. 
The intelligence circulated in the form of a special by these 
tivo journals on Saturday evening, signified nothing more 
or less than war between China, Korea, and Japan, and 
we should be afraid to estimate the resulting disturbance 
in the rice and money markets or the loss and inconyeni- 
ence that ensued. The authorities lost no time in 
ascertaining the untruth of the rumour and causing a 
contradiction to be published, but this could not remedy 
tle mischief already done or entirely remove the uneasy 
feeling such reports always leave behind. A more drastic 
measure was, therefore, subsequently adopted. The trans- 
mission of cipher telegrams by private persons was 
temporarily interdicted. The object of this proceeding 
has, of course, been totally misapprehended by the English 
local press, and one journal has sapiently discussed the 
unwisdom and inconvenience of such a step, describ- 
ing it entirely ag 2n attempt to check currency fluctua- 
tions! Any-body who takes the trouble to think will 
see that the price of 4imsatsu is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the general disturbance, not of values alone, 
but—which is much more important,—of popular feeling 
caused by the circulation of false rumours at a crisis like 
the present. Itis precisely to protect the public against 
such accidents that Governments retain control of telegraph 
services, and it seems to us that the Japanese Authorities 
would have seriously failed in their duty had they acted 
differently. 











One is almost tempted to smile at the naiveté of the 
notion that the Insurance offices should be called on to 
reduce their rates in Yokohama provided the community 
organizes aud supports an efficient fire brigade. The 
Insurance offices are not gifted with celestial impartiality. 
They would rather that it did zo rain alike on the just 
and on the unjust, but that the latter, 7.e. the uninsured, 
should be left to suffer the effects of their own improvi- 
dence. A fire brigade supported by the offices might be 
nnother matter, since it would offer additional inducements 
to insure by confining its operations to the protection of 
insured dwellings. But for obvious reasons such an insti- 
tution is not to be recommended, while, on the other hand, 
its Maintenance would certainly not warrant any reduc- 
tion of premin. We pay an insurance office to insure 
us, not against the advent of a conflagration, but 
against the losses it entails. If the directors think it 
worth while to devote a portion of the premia to purposes 
of prevention, that is their business, not ours. As a 
matter of fact, they do contribute a considerable sum 
to our local brigade, but between that degree of co- 
operation and a general reduction of rates in deference 
to the efficiency of the brigade, there is a wide 
distinction. It is difficult to see why rates in Yokohama 
should be so high, unless, indeed, we are to credit all the 
suspicions of incendiarism ventilated by the local press. 
But it is equally difficult to imagine that insurance opera- 
tions show any very large margin of profit, having regard 
to the absence of competitive attempts to reduce them. 
At any rate, if the improvement of our machinery for 
prevention is to be made conditional on an engagement 
to reduce our premia, we shall probably have to wait a 
long time before anything is done. It seems to us that 
the want of a satisfactory municipality is at the root of the 
trouble. We cannot expect insurance offices to reduce their 
rates 60 long as we persist in crying out that our settle- 
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ment is a scene of lawlessness ‘and crime; that our police 
are corrupt and unreliable ; that incendiarism is a pastime 
ainong our parasitical population; that good property is 
endangered by the proximity of wooden structures, and that 
‘every abuse which can flourish in the absence of control 
employed by responsible authority may be found tn our 
midst. We have given ourselves a bad name and must 
take the consequences—and very protracted consequences 
they will be unless we make up our minds to co-operate 
with the Local Government, and, instead of asking for 
impossibilities, to adopt the very simple expedient of 
removing the vexatious and disabling obstructions which 
now render the exercise of all authority impossible. 


* 
* * 


As for the question of hand, versus steam, fire engines, 
it were really a matter for thanksgiving if some definite 
decision could be arrived at before the community is 
driven to desperation by importunity. For our own part 
we have perused, not without weariness, all that has 
appeared on the subject in the local press, and the result 
is m very strong impression that, although hand engines 
might usefully supplement, they cannot possibly hope to 
supplant, steam engines. However true it may be that a 
majority of fires could be extinguished if taken in time, 
we have no warrant whatever for presuming that any 
method of observation or attack can surely bring ail 
conflagrations into this category. How often does it 
happen that firemen in Yokohama have to contend with a 
furious wind, almost strong enough to make spray of any 
stream thrown by a hand engine, and quite strong enough 
to fan a puny flame into fierce conflagration before the 
best system of signals in the world could summon assist- 
ance? If steam fire-engines be ousted, our safety must 
depend in a great mensure on the infallibility of the fire- 
brigade’s vigilance, an alternative which sounds very like 
substituting physical, for mechanical, ability. On the 
Bluff, the utility of the hand-engines is beyond all doubt, 
but in the Scttlement, we should be sorry to see them 
supreme, however desirable they may be as an adjunct. 


* 
* * 


But neither hand engines, nor steam engines, nor both, 
can ever be more than partially efficient until they are 
aided by some authority capable of enforcing discipline 
and systemizing effort. The suecess that has attended 
the labours of the present Fire-Brigade is not to be 
appreciated without practical experience of the difficulties 
they have to contend with. A firein Yokohama is a scene 
of wild confusion. The Captain of the Fire-Brigade does 
not seem to be able even to have a street cleared of loungers, 
much less to establish a cordon of police or to direct the 
operation of native and private fire-engines. It would be 
impossible to find a more unfortunate waste of energy and 
intelligence, and if any person desires thoroughly to com- 
prehend what is meant by a tonflict of nationalities and a 
paralyzed municipality, let him turn out of bed when next 
he hears the fire-bell and become a quiet spectator of 
everything that passes. 


The Sultan’s sovereign rights have been a constant topic 
of discussion in Europe for some time, and must have sorely 
perplexed their supposed possessor also of late. But the 
fact is that the Sultan owes whatever sovereign rights he 
has in Keypt to Lord Palmerston. The ‘Turks had lost 
their footing in both Egypt and Syria when the Conven- 
tion of the 15th of July, 1840, between Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, aud England, compelled Mehemet Ali to surrender 
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the independence he had won, and to acknowledge his old 
suzernin. France would have desired a different arrange- 
ment, and M. Thiers did what he could to support Me- 
hemet Ali, but Lord Palmerston wanted to have an Otto- 
man puppet at Alexandria, with strings converging at 
Downing Strect, and he accomplished his purpose by 
making a crafty use of the fears France still inspired 
throughout Europe. Thus Turkey’s sovereign rights were 
never intended to be exercised except in English interests, 
and since they have lately become rather a nuisance than 
otherwise, we are not surprised to find The Times distinctly 
advocating their relegation to the limbo ofplayed-out fictions. 
* England by acting alone, says the leading London journal, 
Swill acquire and assert her right of controlling in the 
Suture the country she saved!’ So she will, we trust ; for if 
she is to police half the world, she cannot afford to have 
her practical efficiency interfered with by diplomatic 
punctilios. Whatever voice she elects to exercise, we may 
be quite sure that she is likely to suffer more by excess of 
scrupulosity in the hour of settlement, than Europe is 
likely to lose by her covetousness. 


nS 
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With such views beginning to prevail in England, 
Europe’s probable attitude becomes an interesting subject 
for speculation. The situation has been excellently analysed 
by the Statist of July the 1st. According to that journal, 
Austria is divided between two opinions: a desire to 
conciliate the Sultan, who is capable of causing her much 
trouble in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and an unwillingness 
to offend Russia for the same reason. Austria's hands, in 
short, are tied by her responsibilities in connection with 
these two provinces and she may be regarded as neutral in 
Egyptian affairs. Italy, again, is without any real interest 
in Egypt. Half-defined aspirations in Northern Africa, 
jealousy of France, and a desire to be admitted, as a great 
Power, to a share in Egyptian control, are the principal 
motives that may be supposed to actuate her, and none of 
them is sufficiently strong to constitute an active interest. 
Germany, without any direct interest, is supposed to 
have an understanding with the Porte, in view of the 
advantages to be derived from the latter's co-operation in 
the event of a war between herselfand Russia. She would 
be pleased, therefore, to keep the Egyptian Treasury 
within reach of ‘Turkey’s arm, but, on the other hand, she 
will not be in much doubt as to the relative importance 
of Ottoman aid in a hypothetical future contingency, and 
a serious quarrel with England in the present. Prince 
Bismarck dreads nothing more than a coalition directed 
against himself, and a coalition headed by England would 
be the most formidable of all. Consequently, Germany is 
not to be counted a very scrious factor in the problem. 
As for France, here are the Statist's ideas in its own 
words :— 


Undoubtedly, for nearly a century France has acted in Egypt 
as if she thought she had a very great interest in that country. 
Once she conquered it; a second time she nearly provoked war 
with England upon its account. And lately she has placed her- 
self in partnorship with England in the protectorate of that 
country. It would be bitter, no doubt, for France to recede 
from a position which she has assorted at so much risk and 
maintained with so much trouble; but, after all, even French- 
men themselves are beginning to sce that their interests in 
Egypt are rather sentimental than actual. Tho comments of 
the French press this week prove asmuch. And, to be quite 
frank, if France is not willing to fight for Alsace-Lorraine, she 
is very unlikely to fight for Mgypt. England, no doubt, is not 
a great military Empire like Germany, and a war with Magland 
is hardly likely to lead to dismemberment. But England, after 
all, is 2 Power it is never safe to provoke, and there is no 
knowing where would cnd a war in which she took part. 
Besides, Frenchmen would always feel that a war against a 
great Power would place them at the merey of Germany. And 
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for that reason they will avoid such a war ot avy cost. Lastly, 
the old Chanvinist spirit is nearly extinct in France. All 
attempts of late to re-kindle it have failed. Even M. Gambetta 
lnimself, with all the prestige of his name, and all the immense 
influence h3 wields, was hurled from power as soon as it came to 
be feared that he meant war. 


Thus England remains the only Power with any real 
interests in Egypt, and we know now that she is deter- 
mined to safeguard her interests pretty resolutely. It is 
probable that she will find no serious disputant in the 
field, despite the ravings of M. de Lesseps and the New 
York /Vorld. 














We observe that the Economiste Francais credits Sir 
Thomas Wade with having visited Korea and concluded 
an English treaty there. The Economiste probably speaks 
from conjecture. A good many persons fancied that Sir 
Thomas would have taken a trip to Soul after Commodore 
Shufeldt, for they held that naval officers are not 
specially qualified to draft treaties of amity and commerce, 
and that itis as well to have intelligible documents at 
once, instead of subsequently wrangling for years over 
the intention and drift of something concocted by men 
who acquired their diplomatic training on parade or at 
courts-martial. But these are just the points about which 
the Iinglish Government gives itself no concern. The 
Foreign Office regards Korea with the most supreme in- 
difference, and thinks it quite enough that “the Admiral 
should take afew ships across and see what he can do 
there.” But the Foreign Office forgets that China and 
Japan are looking on with very inquisitive eyes, and, more- 
over, that, however unimportant Korea may be from an 
English point of view, she is of vital importance to herself. 
Her interests ought to be considered without any reference 
to her commercial capabilities, and if there is anything 
plainly deserving of censure in Great Britain’s Oriental 
policy it is the carelessness she allows herself to display 
where the well-being of insignificant states is concerned. 

Regrettable enough for the sake of its immediate con- 
sequences, the bombardment of Alexandria has an 
especially unfortunate bearing upon the position of English- 
men in Japan. For it will place another and a very 
facile weapon in the hands of those who from national or 
personal motives make it a duty to draw invidious por- 
traits of our Eastern policy. England has incomparably 
the largest interests to safeguard in this country, and for 
many years past she has been pulling chesnuts out of the 
fire for other nations, some of whom repay her by mis- 
representations and abuse. ‘The pioneer of progress, she 
is constantly brought into contact—often violently—with 
weaker peoples, and compelled to adopt a policy which 
presents an easy theme for hostile and shallow criticism. 
Englishmen, too, give themselves very little trouble to 
conceal their prejudices; neither is it their habit to 
simulate much respect for their neighbours’ opinions. 
Thus, their demeanour endorsing the false colours under 
which their actions are represented, it results that they 
are heavily handicapped in the competition for Oriental 
confidence. Probably they regret this very little, being 
assured that time is tho staunch friend of those whose 
deeds can endure his scrutiny. If other countries for ex- 
ample, are so fortunate as to be able to dispense with a 
foreign policy altogether, we do not grudge them what- 
ever interest they can collect on this fortuitous capital. 
Only we desire to ask them whether their portraits of the 
British Lion warrant uothing but abuse. To-day they 
make him an old woman, toothless, tottering, and irre- 
solute: to-morrow, a rampant monster, ready to bully 
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than a posse of policemen escorting & drunken man to a 
railway station, putting him into the train and shaking 
hands with him at parting. Such a scene was literally 
acted on Thursday afternoon at the Shimbashi Terminus. 
The object of official solicitude was a crapulous English- 
man. Propped up in & corner of the waiting room, 
the only visible evidences of his condition were that he 
had apparently been ying to pass through a great many 
doors just too low for his gun-hat and sitting down in a 
oreat many places not specially prepared for that purpose. 
Still three policemen had gravitated towards him in his 
travels, and he was plainly impressed with a due sense of 
avatitude for their attentions, since he lost no opportunity 
of going from one to the other and shaking hands most 
cordially. ‘They bought his ticket for him, answered all 
the enquiries he preferred as to the age of their wives or 
the number of their progeny, and finally escorting him to 
ithe wicket, passcd him safely to the platform. But they 
were not yet done with him, for when he had almost 
reached the line of carriages, the pain of parting proved 
too poignant. Hastening back, le ouce more wrung the 
hands of his protectors and waving his battered hat fairly 
burst into tears as he esconced himsclt in the corner of a 
second-class compartment. Peragit tranquilla potestas 
quod violentia nequit uf 


a 
everything smaller than himself. This is the invariable 
sequence of the pictures—a sequence more marked than ever 
in the present Egyptian crisis. But the inference remains 
undepicted. We do not find our neighbours troubling 
themselves to account for such strange metamorphoses of 
character, though the cause is perfectly patent. In every 
case where England has to employ force against a weaker 
nation, ler extreme reluctance to raise her hand makes 
her a laughing stock to less scrupulous powers. Thus 
she is first ridiculed for her tenderness and afterward for 
her brutality. Yet, after all, the world has agreed to re- 
gard her government as the best model our century affords 
of liberality and justice. Wo recommend the Japanese to 
study those facts before they pass judgment on the events 
pow taking place in Egypt. 
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A Tokiyo correspondent, writing over the signature of 
Racket,” makes au interesting suggestion on the subject 
of changing the present mode of counting at Lawn Ten- 
nis: he would have a match decided by a majority of 
games, not of sets. His letter exhibits a strong case in 
favour of the innovation he proposes, but we are by no 
means sure that he has exhausted the subject. Something 
more than arithmetic has to be taken into account. Few 
trials of skill where the result is decided by © cumulative 
record, give o really reliable index of the players’ compa- 
rative ability. At match at billiards, for example, the 
number of points played is generally in direct proportion 
to the strength of the performers. With fine players of ap- 
proximately equal forco, it is justly considered that 1 game 
of fifty or a hundred points is not nearly sufficient to elimi- 
nate the element of chance or to bring out the competitors 
resources, yet it often happens that a partie of a thousand 
up is finally reduced to a struggle for fifty or sixty points. 
Such accidents are, however, inevitable. ‘They are equally 
liable to occur at Lawn Tennis, whatever method of scoring 
be adopted. Inven with ‘Racket'’s” system, it might 
yery easily happen that by far the larger number of points 
were scored by the losing side. A little calculation will 
show that if A and B played a partie of thirtecu games, 
A might score 40 points to L's 28, aud yet B would be 
the winner. Under such circumstances A would have 
even more right to complain than if, playing by the rules 
now in force, he had mauked 38 games against his 
adversary’s 24. Against this arithmetical injustice, how- 
ever, have to be set other considerations, as for example, 
the necessity of measuring the persistence, no less than 
the repetition, of effort, and the desirability of avoiding 
monotony. Whether our correspondent’s plan might not 
lose in these directions what it gains in others, is certainly 
an open question. At all events his proposal aims at 
nothing more than a change of unit. We do not scem yet 
to be on firm ground when we have substituted games for 
sets, since we can make out quite as strong a case against 
the former by points as against the latter by games. If, 
therefore, the logic of arithmetic is to be our only guide, 
we shall find no position tenable until we make the 
number of points take precedence of everything else; or 
in other words, go back to the old game of fifteen up. ‘The 
whole matter is worth discussion, bub we suspect that it 
has been thoroughly ventilated ere now. The introduction a 
of a “deuce” point, not only at 40 all, but alyo at 5 all in An interesting relic of the Taiping revolt has been exhumed 
a set of Six, shows that our correspondcut’s difliculty is not from some forrotten drawer and placed in the hands of the 
novel, and this feature certainly ought to be taken into conductor of the North China Herald, Ut is from the pen 
account in estimating the meriis of the present system. of Major, now General, Holland, and goes far to show of what 
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We cannot immediately concvive any better iMustration |ditieulty fe must have had in the work twenty years 
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It is pleasing to learn, on noe legs an authority than that of 
the Pall Adall Budget, that America is at lasbl asserting her 
position among the nations as a producer of fine art, and 
that her energy is leading her into a variety of experiments 
which need to be received with great caution, ‘“ At the Fine 
Art Society, in) New Bound-strect, there is now open & col- 
lection of American tiles and engravings which demands very 
careful consideration, Mr, John A. Lowell has invented a 
-process by which the discoveries in the art of wood-engraving 
are applied to stecl engraving. Ilis examples of the new art, 
te results of which cannot fail to revolutionize the whole 
system of illustration on steel, are yery delicate and refined 
in tone, faithful in an extraordinary degree to the touch of 
the original artist, and much less operose than the conven- 
tional steel engraving. Of course, Mr. Barlow or Mr. 
Stacpoole would tell us that by adopting such a mechanical 
process the engraver merges his individuality in that of the 
artist, He is no longer the dignified interpreter ; he is the 
mere telephone from the draughtsman to the public. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lowell tells us that the American engravers 
rejoice to be free from the bondage of their traditicn. We 
must, therefore, leave the question to be fought out between 
the old camp and the new, merely hinting meanwhile that 
this new mannerism may very easily become no less tiresome 
than the old, and that faulls of draughtsmanship are par- 
tienlarly easy to detect in this facsimile process. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds acknowledged that Bartolozzi had often put him 
right in his drawing ; but who shall regulate Mr. G. W. 
Edwards, whose smallest dabs and little errors in the model- 
ling of legs are pitilessly reproduced in the new Boston pro- 
eess 2? ‘Lhe question is a very interesting one, and everybody 
who thinks about art should go to the Fine Art Society and 
look at these things for himsclf.” 
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when the young British officer undertook the duty of 
disciplining the ‘ever victorious army.” 
ment of the men was always entrusted to the com- 
mandant of the city,—this is, whoever happened to be 


The manage- 


senior at the time ; recruiting went on rapidly, and the force 
that numbered cight hundred effectives in February, 1862, 
had increased to nearly eight thousand in October the same 
year, Anybody in the shape of a European was taken for an 
officer, and the foreigners engaged during that time were 
of the very lowest stamp conceivable—drunken, cut-throat 
loafers, and rowdies from the slums of Hongkew, and the 
taverns of the Maloo, There was scarcely a respectable man 
to be found among them; and these, it is unnecessary to 
point out, were not the men to discipline a new force. While 
the rapid increase was taking place, the men were almost 
incessantly in the field. “.A coolie, as soon as he had enlisted, 
had a musket put into his hand, and without knowing even 
how to load it went out to fight in less than a week, Nor 
was this want of discipline the only fault in the fo- 
reign organization of these rough trvops. Ward = was 
personally* courteous to the mandarins, but encouraged his 
men to treat both them and their suldiers with great insol- 
ence; and this error in judgment ultimately rebounded with 
mischievous effects upon the persons who had set it afoot. 
Instead of the men being kept ina state of constant sub- 
jection, and made to pay the ulmost respect to all their 
superiors, they were taught to treat their legitimate authori- 
ties, the mandarins, of whom they had previously stood in 
awe, with indifference and contumely. Thus, having found 
they could be insolent with impunity to officials of their own 
race, they began to assume an easy tone with their foreign 
instructors ; and, frankly, the conduct of the latter was not 
such as to inspire reverence. 
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The writer holds, and probably with reason, that it was a 
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great mistake to “denationalize ” the Chinese contingent. 
Wherever Chinamen have become denationalized they have 
proved a turbulent, dangerous class, much given to secret 
combinations, clanships, and violent outbreaks — as in 
Torneo, Assam, Singapore, and the Australian diggings. 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang’s Europeanised soldiery, when 
out of reach of their imperious master, are among the 
most impudent scurrilous ruffians unlung, as any foreigner 
riding on horse or donkey-back through the narrow streets 
of Tientsin, and having the misfortune to mect a few 
of them, is likely to discover to his discomfort. They 
have an unpleasant way when marching with sloped arms 
of making a half turn and swirling the bayonet round on a 
level with the eyes of the stranger, When Major Holland 
arrived at Sungkiang, Le found his demoralised soldiers in a 
state of chronic mutiny. Companies repeatedly refused to 
fallin ; battalions refused, sometimes to assemble, sometimes 
lis 
altcntion was first drawn to this state of affairs by hearing, on 
one vceasion, a tremendous howling and yelling in the Rifle 
Barracks. On enquiring as to what it was all about, he was 
informed by the Adjutant calmly that it was “ only the 


to dismiss, according to the nature of their grievance, 


men —who had declined to fall in, as desired ; and that they 
had not fallen in for two days because their pay was 
overdue, 
to the Body-guard, and sent an interpreter to inform 
the mutineers that be 
Mercy uless they resumed their duties quietly. 


Major Holland instantly issued ball cartridge 


they would fired upon without 
Shortly 
Afterwards he went round and found them all in the ranks, as 
Qvetaslambs. Lhis sort of thing, however, had beon a common 
CVeryday gecurrence : moregver the men had repeatedly fixed 


their bayoucts, charged (heir oflicers, aud seut them tlying 
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out of doors or windows, or over the walls of the encamp- 
ment. The oflicers are said to have looked on all this 
as rather a yood joke, and the refusal to mount guard 
as the natural condition of affairs. in the 
habit of yelling and shouting whenever an obnoxious order 
wags posted up, and frequently hooted an unpopular officer in 
the street. Flogging their sergeants was a favourite pastime 
among the privates, who appeared to look upon the non- 
commissioned officers as their servants, whose business it was to 
conceal their short-comings from the officers. They were there- 
fore considerably astonished at the appearance one morning of 
a poster, informing them that, from that day forward, striking 


The men were 


a sergeant would be considered a capital crime, and the offender 
shot forthwith, ‘The offence was never repeated. But in point 
of fact that it ever happened was the fault of the officers, and 
not of the privates themselves. ‘The former had got into a habit 
of coaxing and humouring the men instead of ordering them, 
and duty was carried on by persuasion entirely ; so that all 
the men had to do was to combine, and their officers were really 
at their merey, Major Holland was not long with the force ; 
but Colonel Gordon finished what he had commenced. 
The wonder is that out of such material soldiers were 
constructed at all; and yet the turbulent and cowardly ruffians 
were metamorpose into an efficient and much enduring army, 
ag the records of the Taiping rebellion still show, and as Li 
Ifung Chang, himself, who is not ungrateful for faithful 
service, proudly and affectionately admits. 





Mr. C. W. Reynders, a young Dutch gentleman, well 
known in Yokohama, where for some tine he has filled the 
post of Netherlands Consul, met a terrible death during 
Friday uight. He returned before midnight from the 
German Club, where he had been spending the evening, and 
retired to his bed-room, where he was found by his servant 
on Saturday morning barely alive, lying on the floor with 
blood oozing from a bullet wound in the right temple, and 
@ six-chambered revolver hard by his hand. One chamber 
had been recently discharged: the remaining five were 
loaded, and on a table was one cartridge. Alarm was 
at once given, and Dr. Tripler was promptly summoned, 
but arrived too late to be of any service, as the patient 
had expired in the meantime. One of the attendants at 
No. 23, the residence of the deceased, says that ho heard 
a slight explosion at about half-past twelve in tho house ; 
Lut took no notice at the time, supposing it to be caused by 
drawing the covk of an aerated water bottle. ‘The premature 
demise—the gentleman was only twenty-nine years of age 
—can only be rationally accounted for as the result of a 
deplorable accident, as Mr, Reynders’ prospects were 
and his He enjoyed the 
ext@em of a large circle of friends, the confidence of the 
firm with which he was associated, and had the honor of 
The 
forcign community of Yokevhawa has been much shocked at 
the catastrophe. 


bright, life was bappy. 


holding a high civil commission from his Sovereign. 
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OKOHAM is evidently destined to repeat its 
Y unpleasant experiences. In October, 1866, there 
was submitted to the Foreign Reprepresentatives a 
code of land regulations and municipal bye-laws which 
jad aiready undergoue five months’ consideration, 


elaboration.and revision at tue hands of the community. 
‘Much was hoped from this movement, aud for a ume 
i Une laud-renters were conteut to anticipate the fruits of 
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their industry, not having yet learned to appreciate the 
true limits of the power their diplomatic guardians pos- 
sessed. But in March, 1867, their patience began to be 











exhausted, and the local press sounded the first uote of 


discontent.. Nearly half year had elapsed, and men 
were asking one another whether the printer alone 
was to derive any benefit from the labour they had 
bestowed on their law-making essay. Their question, 
however, was not destined to be answered till the 19th 
of June—that is to say, eight months after the care- 
fully compiled code had made the acquaintance of an 
official pigeon-hole, and thirteen months after its pre- 
paration had been undertaken. The community then 
learned that the Foreign Representatives had no power 
to give vitality to the code, nor could have any such 
power, unless it was conferred on them in the first place 
by the Japaneso Government and in the next by un- 
animous legislation on the part of all the Treaty 
Powors. The code accordingly fell to the ground, 
having presented us with one useful fruit—the percep- 


tion of our true position. It might, at any rate, be 


hoped that our future history would contain no 


repetition of the error which had rendered nugatory 80- 


much effort and industry. 
But disagreeable truths are easily forgotten. Fifteen 


years afterwards the same misapprehension produced a 


similar abortion. ‘The experience of the past was nof, 
indeed, absolutely ignored. 
sort of confused attempt to evade the realities of the 
situation, and to construct, by jumbling together native 
and foreign authorities, an alloy which should contain 


the disabilities of both without tho responsibilities of 


either. There was to be a municipal board with two 
foreign members for every one Japanese, aid a foreign 
vice-president, of whose clection the foreign Ministers 
were to be informed—for what purpose did not appear. 
Then, in order to obliterate altogether the already 
minimized power of the Japanese members, every regu- 
lation or bye-law framed by the board was to be 
submitted to the whole body of foreign electors, and 
to be subsequently approved by the Foreign Represen- 
tatives as well as by the Japanese Government, so that, 


in short, the very division of authority which for years 


had proved a fatal stumbling-block to any real efficiency 
of municipal government, was to be carried still 
further, until the satisfaction of each one of our needs 
became dependent on the unanimity of eleven different 
authorities. Even tho difficulty discovered in 1867 
was not provided for, seeing that the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives were required either to go through the 
empty form of approving regulations. they had no 
business to meddle with, or to exercise functions which 
could only be delegated to them by special legislation 
on the part of all the Treaty Powers with the consent 
of the Japanese Government. 

Probably, however, if the truth were told, the pro- 
jectors of such a scheme never looked to see it realized. 
Their intention was satisfied if only they succeeded in 
demonstrating the necessity of sume change, and in 
yenderiug their complaints audible in the proper 
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quarters. Yot it is unquestionably to be regretted that 


they did not take the trouble to formulate a proposition 
which would at least have showed their honest appre- 
ciation of the situation. For we must all know 
perfectly well that the root of this municipal trouble is 
our obstinate determination to ignore the true and only 


source of municipal authority ; our resolve to persist in 
confusing judicial and municipal rights, and in fancy- 


ing that, because the Japanese Government has 
surrendered the former by the treaties, it has also 
forfeited the latter. A remedy for tho paralysis of 
good Government resulting from’ this misconception 
was one of the most prominent purposes of the pro- 
posals for treaty revision submitted two years ago. It 
must be as irksome to the Japanese as it is inexpedient 
for us that they should be required to oxercise im- 
portant functions and at the same time deprived of the 
power to do so efficiently by an unreasoning objection on 
our part to submit to even the semblance of native 
authority ; nor can we fairly expect that they will 
show much disposition to defer to our wishes until we 
permit them to correct abuses which constitute our 
chief evidence of their incapacity. ‘The very memorial 
to which we have alluded contains two important 
illustrations of this injustice, for among the provisions 
there detailed as essential to the efficiency of municipal 
Government, are the control of the taverns and the 
right of entering private compounds for the purpose of 
abating or tremoving nuisances—in other words, 
precisely the two functions which the native authorities 
havo hitherto been prevented from exercising. 


To complete the analogy between 1867 and 1882, 
we find the local press beginning to complain that the 
memorial forwarded three months ago remains un- 
answered and apparently unnoticed, forgetting that the 
foreign residents had reflected for a period of four 
times as many years before they made up their minds 
to forward a memorial at all. A little zealous agitation 
is not, however, unwelcome. It pleasantly varies the 
apathetic monotony of Yokohama’s mood, and would 
merit applause if only it refrained from making us 
ridiculous. But the cause of Municipal Government 
soems likely to suffer most from the intemperance of 
‘ts advocates. It is manifestly absurd to pretend that 
‘ the land-renters contribute some $80,000 yearly to the 
Imperial exchequer, or that what their recent memorial 
asks for is ‘ the clection of a Board of six of their repre- 
sentatives to consult with the Governor of Kanagawa in 
the administration of the affairs of the settlement.’ The 
land-renters do not contribute one sex to the Imperial 
exchequer. Their annual payments go entirely to 
defray local expenses. The money may be honestly 
spent, or it may be squandered and peculated. Upon 
that point the Foreign residents have a good deal 
to say, but to assert that they contribute $$0,C0) 
to the Imperial exchequer when by (their own 
showing $60,000 are required for Municipal purposes, 
is a fashion of statement for which we shall not 
seek an epithet, This much, however, we venture to 
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predict; that if the object of the memorial were what 
it is here represented—namely, the appointment of an 
advisory board—not only would the prayer of the me- 
morialists be speedily granted, but their assistance 
would be welcomed by the Local Authorities. But 
the object of the memorial is nothing of the sort. 
What that document proposes is a system compounded 
of four elements which, if enumerated in the order of 
their relative powers, would stand thus :—First, the 
Foreign electors ; second, the Foreign Representatives ; 
third, the Municipal Board ; and fourth, tho Japanese 
Government. ; 

We have devoted, from time to time, some space and 
trouble to demonstrato that difficulties requiring years 
for their solulion—if indeed they be not wholly insol- 
vable—separate us from the attainment of any muni- 
cipal system not directly founded on native authority, 
and we are now accused of having written ‘ to show 
foreign residents that they are wholly unfit to exercise 
municipal control over their own settlement, and that 
unconditional submission to Japunese regulations is 
their only hope.’ Such wilful misconstruections—for we 
ean call them nothing else—of our language and 
incaning have long ceased to give us any concern. 
They have only taught us the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to conduct any discussion temperately and honestly 
where the object of one side is not to discover the 
triith, but to vilipend its opponents. So far from scek- 
ing to accuse our fellow-residenis of imaptitude to 
exercise municipal control, we believe that they possess 
a very exceptional degree of aptitude, and precisely for 
that reason we see greater cause to regret that a dis- 
ingenuous reluctanee to look at facts in the face para- 
lyzes the exercise of their high qualifications. What 
we advocate is, not 6 wnconditional submission to Japa- 
nese regulations, Wut honest recognition of Japauese 
authority and friendly co-operation with the Local Go- 
vernment. It is absolutoly essontial for the good 
government of this heterogeneous community that its 
members should have a voice in the management of 
their own affairs, but to give effect to that voice, 
homogeneous authority is equally essential. Are 
we unwilling to submit unconditionally to Japanese 
regulations 2 Let us then ask for permission to assist 
in their compilation. Do we find the Local Govern- 
ment impersonal and unapproachable? Let us then 
apply to be admitted to its councils. We shall dis- 
cover no opposition to such proposals, for the Local 
Authorities will not be less willing to welcome our 
assistance than they are ready to confess their own 
inability to satisfy us under existing conditions. But 
whatever we do, let us not hamper our action by pre- 
musing that the Japanese will consent to strip them- 
selves of tha few shreds of power we have left them ; 
and, above all, let us not seck to build up a system 
Which will require years for its construction, and will 
in the end comprise all the elements whose natural 
discordance isat the root of the anarchy nuw existing 
in Yokohaina. 
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[Aug. 26, 1882. 
SUZERAIN AND TRIBUTARY. 


HE relation, existing between Korea and her 
Ty reported suzerain, China, has been converted 
into a question of practical interest by the latter's 
unexpected action in the late complications. From the 
earliest times, the rulers of the Middle Kingdom seem 
to have accepted the most shadowy pretext as a warrant 
for the assumption of sovereign rights. Thus when 
the fume of the great Kwang Vouti aud his successes 
over the “ Crimson Eyebrows” reached Japan at the 
beginning of the Christian era, the Japanese for the 
first time seut an ambassador with presents to the 





Court at Honanfu, and by this act alone were counsi- 


dered to have constituted themselves tributaries of the 
Han Emperors. Jorea’s vassalage, however, was of a 
much more practical nature ; for though the Koreans 
seem to have always retained some measure of indepen- 
dence, there were many periods of their history when 
the peninsula virtually constituted an outlying province 
of the Chinese Empire. Thus, in the fourteenth century, 
we find the Koreans obeying without demur the edicts 
of the Mongol rulers, one of whom, Chunti, even went 
so far as to appoint a King of his own choosiug to the 
Korean throne. It is true that certain features of this 
incident led to the revolt of Wang Jang and the com- 
plete destruction of the would-be monarch’s army on 
the banks of the Yaloo ; but the attempt, nevertheless, 
illustrates the nature of the relations then cxisting 
between the two countries. Again, among the army of 
Liuyen, when he fought against the Manchu Noorhachu, 
in 1619, was a Korean contingent 5,000 strong, which, 
after the defeat of the Chinese, went over to the 
victors ; and from this it has been argued that under 
the Ming Dynasty military service was among the 
duties owed by Korea to her suzerain. On the other 
hand, it is to be observed that the peninsula had 
already been invaded by these same Manchus, so that 
a Korean contingent may possibly have been furnished 
asan exceptional measure against a common enemy. 
But whatever may have been the position occupied by 
Korea under the Mings, her double conquest by the 
Manchus compelled a definite acknowledgment of the 
latter’s suzerainty, and the only question we need now 
consider is the limit to which that suzerainty extends ; 
or, to speak more accurately, the limits within which 
it has come to be confined by China’s abstention from 
all interference in Korean affairs after the Manchu 
Taitsong’s invasion (1637).* 

Passing by the T’sung-li Yamen’s explicit disavowal 
of all responsibility in connection with the outrages com- 








* The slory of ‘Tailsong’s invasion is interesting, 


known among the chiefs of the Mongol clans that the Manchu ° 
Warrior Was in possession of the sacred gem, they declared their! 
readiness to pay allegiance to him. Curiously enough, however, 
these forty-nine princes made ita cundition that the Ring of Korea 
should follow their example, and Taitsong accordingly lost no tin 
in communicating with that potentiate, But the Korean monare 
failed to appreciate the situation, and triel to evade the dilunin 
by the very clumsy expedient of leaving Talioungs levters m 
opened, The result was a Manchu invasion of NKorea, cuding 1 
the defiant monarch’s recognition of ‘Taitsong as Mdounglé (Vic 
Boulger’s “ China,” and Rozs’s “ Korea.”) 


He had be- © 
cume possessed of the jade seal of the Yuen Dynasty, lost two» 
centuries before in the wilds of Mongolia, and 50 svon as it becaine : 


—— 
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mitted by Koreans on American ships and French 
missionaries, we come tv the letter addressud by Li 
Hung Chang toa Korean statesman and published in the 
Javan Mailof April 16th, 1881. The gist of that docu- 
ment isa warning to Korea against Russian and Japanese 
designs, and a recommendation of extended foreign 
intercourse as the only reliable antidote. The Viceroy, 
in fact, advises his country’s so called tributary to lose no 
time in giving America, France, ond England a sub- 
stantial interest in the independence of the peninsula 
lest & worse thing happen than commerce with the bar- 
barians. It would, perhaps, be an excessive inference 
to construc this into a definile disavowal of either 
responsibility or right to interfere betweon Korea and 
the outer world, but beyond question it may be 
regarded ns an unequivocal confession of Koren’s com- 
petence to conduct her foreign relations independently. 
If any doubt remained, it must have been effectually 
dispelled by the events of the past few months, for 
Korea has concluded treaties with four Western states 
not merely by direct negotiation, but even in despite 
of the signatories’ refusal to permit any record of her 
tributary condition. 

All this has a most important bearing upon the 
relations existing between the Hermit Kingdom and its 
so-called suzerain. Itis obvious that a semi-depondent 
country cannot logically retain the right to make 
treaties of amity with foreign Powers, otherwise a 
suzerain’s title would be exposed to constant peril by 
alliances more powerful than his own. Korea is not, 
therefore, a semi-dependency of the Middle Kingdom. 
Her position seems to correspond with that described 
by Vattel, when he says:—‘ With regard to tributary 
States, no difficulty exists, for although the payment of 
tribute to a foreign Power somewhat impairs the dignity 
of such States, wt leaves their eoverciynty entirely un- 
affected. The custom of paying tribute was formerly 
very common; the weaker thus purchasing immunity 
from the aggressions of the stronger, or procuring, at 
that price, the lutier’s protection without ceasing to be 
sovereigns. 

It might Lappen, however, that a dependent state 
sought to shake off its tulelage by means of a foreign 
treaty, in which case the position of the other high 
contracting party would depend upon very obvious 
contingencies. Ifthe latler had negotiated in good 
faith and in ignorance of the dependence, it would in- 
contestibly be within its province to maintain the 
treaty and to require that its provisions be respected 
until the dependence was demonstrated by proof 


incontrovertible and dating from a period at least con- 


temporary with the concluston of the treaty. But with 
such a case as this, we need not here concern ourselves. 

A tributary state, then, having negotiated  in- 
dependently, it will be evident that, in the event of 
serious difficultics arising between the contracting 
parties, ihe former's duminant, or protecting, power 
possesses no right to interfere except in accordance 
with special reservations or protests recorded at the 
time when the treaty was concluded. Further, if the 
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treaty, having nothing secret about it, has been in force 
for a considerable period, the power calling itself 
suzerain or protector must be held, by its silence, to 
have authorized the contract. The subsequent execu- 
tion of such a treaty, or reparation for its violation, 
cannot possibly be made conditional on the suzerain’s 
intervention. Still less is it within the latter’s province 
to interfere officially between the parties in dispute. 
Whether the suzerain can even exert 4 pressure on his 
tributary to compel the satisfaction of engagements 
assumed by the latter of its own independent volition, 
is a point admitting dispute. To us it seems that 
the answer depends on the scope of the protection 
contemplated by the tutelage. If that protection 
include all the contingencies of foreign relations, the 
suzerain might certainly claim the right of exercising 
some control, since his responsibility would otherwise 
completely outweigh his discretion. , It seems scarcely 
necessary, however, to discuss this phase, because 
China, both by word and deed, has made it perfectly 
clear within the past decade that the mengure of the 
protection she proposes to afford Korea is—advice. 

These reflections are not suggested by any supposi- 
tion that China intends to arrogate the position of a 
mediator between Korea and Japan. We can scarcely 
persuade ourselves to anticipate any such uuwarrantable 
action on the part of a Power usually so self-contained - 
and circumspect. In Japan’s treaty with Korea, made 
six years ago, the latter is described as an autocratie 
State enjoying equal sovereign rights with the former. 
To this treaty China is so far an assenting party that 
she advised Koren to conclude it, and that she has 
never in any manner protested against its terms. Her 
sudden interference after all these years would be an 
exercise of intolérable caprice, not to be justificd by 
any principles obtaining among civilized nations. 








WHAT HONGKONG THINKS OF US. 


Hii Hongkong Daily Press quotes with censure 
T' our remarks on the subject of the deputation 
which waited lately on the German Minister, and thinks 
that we used language ‘ eminently calculated to impair 
the good relations which should exist between foreigners 
and natives in Japan. Writing with exactly the 
opposite intention, we find it difficult to comprehend 
how our words could contribute to such a result, and 
accordingly turn with some curiosity to our contem- 
porary’s definition of those relations. 

At the outset he quotes a most erroneous and mis- 
leading statement from the Japan Gazette, to the 
effect that the rumour concerning the imminent aboli- 
tion of exterritoriality ‘no doubt had its origin in some 
demand preferred by the Japanese Government at a 
meeting to discuss the terms of the new treaties.’ This 
mistake is not a little surprising, since it occurs in 
columns where the proposals of the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been accurately and faicly set forth. Need 
we again repeat that no such demand has ever been 
formulated? The Ministers of this country have acknow- 
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ledged in the- most ‘explicit terms that Japan is not. 
yet ready to assume complete jurisdiction over 
foreigners. All that she asks for at present is the 
right to exercise a certain judicial control within limits 
sufficient to exclude the graver inconveniences of cases 
where no machinery for the purpose is provided by the 
Treaty Powers. Foreigners, having obtained exerap- 
tion from local jurisdiction, were bound to furnish an 
efficient substitute. In certain instances they have 
failed to do so, and the Government of Japan, naturally 
desiring that all persons resident in the Japanese 
territory should be within reach of some law, has made 
certain propositions calculated to remedy existing 
deficiencies in that respect. That is the sum total of 
what we have to apprehend at presont. The German 
deputation was suggested by a rumour which antici- 
pated, by several years, the event it described. 

In its original analysis, however, the Dai/y Press is 
not more fortunate. It tells us that the Japanese not 
being a Christian nation, the doctrines of Christianity 
cannot be expected to have toned down their codes. 
This is, at all events, a novel argument, and were we 
disposed to discuss it, we might commence by observing 
that the most appallingly merciless codes the world 
has ever seen owed their conception and practice to 
Christian fanaticism. Happily, however, there is no 
need to complicate the question by theological issues, 
since the Japanese, though still infidels from our point 
of view, have already adopted a criminal code which 
compares favorably with the best efforts of Western 
jurists, being indeed an expert's compilation from 
those efforts. Remembering that the new Japanese 
Penal Code has been translated in the columns of a 
local contemporary and minutely discussed in our own, 
it seems a little strange to find the ‘Daily Press so 
jgnorant. 

We next encounter the stock argument that Japan 
only admits foreigners to the privilege of residence in 
certain ports, thereby making but a scant return for 
the liberal treatment her own pcople receive abroad. 
Will it surprise our contemporary to be told that 
this apparent illiberality, so far from justifying our 
continued exemption from native jurisdiction, is the 
result of that exemption? Our obstinate refusal to 
entertain any proposition pointing, however remotely, to 
the revision of the exterritorial clauses, has persuaded 
the Japanese that if they unconditionally concede all 
the privileges we seek, their own just claims will be 
doomed to permanent neglect. This mistrust need not 
surprise us, though we should be sorry to think that it 
is well founded. At all events, it were an outrage to 
common sense to expact that the Japanese will yolun- 
tavily extend to the whole country a system which 
they find so irksome and defective even when confined 
to the treaty ports. 

These are very simple facts, nor should we tax our 
readers’ patience by recording them, did we not decm 
it a pity to leave uncorrected misapprehensions so 
grave as those under which the Daily Press evidently 
Jubours. Upon one point, however, we are entirely in 
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accord with our contemporary. ‘ /é seems to us,’ ho 
says, ‘that discussions on subjects affecting foreigners 
and natices in Japan are sometimes carried on in the 
Yokohama forcign Press with much more vigour than 
and scant consideration for 
the convictions and prejudices of opponents.’ He 
might have gone a little further, and said that 
everything deserving the name of discussion has 
become impossible. For our own part we have 
long abandoned the idea, and finding that one and only 
one method of controversy—an offensive suggestion of 
interested motives—is invariably resorted to by our 
contemporaries, we have naturally decided to leave them 
alone until they find something to advance more _logi- 
cal, more relevant, and less insulting to their readers’ 
intelligence. 


discretion, with very 
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NOTES ON THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 





The third volume of the Transactions of the Seismologi- 
cal Society of Japan contains in all 152 pages, and fifteen 
papers, of varying interest, contributed by the principal 
local students of carthquake phenomena. We propose to 
consider them briefly, seriatim. 

The first on the listis by Mr. Thomas Gray, and records 
the attempts of the author to obtain the desired object of 
some steady point from which to register the maximum 
amplitude and the direction of movement in an carthquake 
shock. Interesting experiments were made on a pendulum 
scismomceter to determine the correctness of its indications 
resulting in important correction and modifications of the 
machinery. It would be well if all such instruments were 
similarly treated. In the second and third part of his 
paper Mr. Gray describes, with the aid of diagrams, hori- 
zontal pendulum, and rolling sphere, seismometers, of his 
own invention, which were greatly approved at the time 
when the essay was read and discussed. 

‘«« experiments on Observational Seismology ”.is the title 
of along paper by Mr. J. Milne, who therein details his 
experience with a great number-of the older earthquake 
instruments, and of a plurality of contrivances invented 
by himself. ‘The working of various pendulum seismo- 
meters is described at some length: in fact about fifteen 
pages are devoted to them. With the use of such 
instruments properly constructed Mr. Milne arrived at 
the conclusion that the motion of tho ground during 
a shock did not usually exceed a millimeter: that there 
were usually about two or three vibrations per second; 
and that the motion was irregular. An interesting portion 
of this paper is the description of the various instru- 
ments which were experimented ‘with while he was 
endeavouring to record earth-tremors. Some of the ap- 
paratus employed appear to have been in principle very 
similar to the delicate instruments used by the brothers 
Darwin while cxpcrimenting at Cambridge on the attrac- 
tive force of the moon. Others were of the microphone 
type. Judging from Mr. Milne’s notes, it would soom that 
the utensils were sufficiently delicate to cause aggravation 
to the sleeper or student with whom they communicated, 
as they recorded the walking of persons in their neighbor- 
hood, and were not even insensible to the tramping of 
insects. Following this we find an exhaustive summary 
of the working of a variety of simple scismometers, such 
as bowls filled with liquid, columns poised on end, and so 
forth. To those who desire to make observations of seis- 
mic phenomena with simple materials, it is probable that 
this treatise, which extends over fifty-two pages, may 
furnish many useful suygestions. 

By the same author is the next paper, ‘ Notes on the 
Great Earthquakes of Japan.” LIlere we find a cataloguo 
of sixty-four Japanese works, relating to Mr. Milne’s 
favourite subject, and a list of 866 destructive carthquakes, 
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the carliest being in B.C. 295, and the latest in 1872. 
From an analysis of this document. it is apparent that the 
more violent shocks have been most frequent during the 
stimmer months, which is a result contrary to the general 
conclusions arrived at by Perrey and Mallet, and also to 
what we have been tanght experimentally by the small 
shocks to which we have been accustomed, and which are 
most frequent during the winter months. One reason that 
might lead to the result that a greater number of shocks 
are recorded in cold thau in genial weather is, Mr. Milne 
suggests, that during the latter serson a greater propor- 
tion of persons are in the open air, and that therefore a 
larger quantity of shocks are likely to remain unnoticed. 
Naturally, a shaking undeifvot is felt more certainly and 
more seyercly by a person at rest indoors than by one in 
motion outside. In support of this theory the author 
remarks that, in tropical and warm countries, where 
people aro as much abroad at one season as at the other, 
earthquakes astonish the natives impartially all the year 
yound. However, Mr. Milno’s object appears to be not to 
combat the theory that there are more earthquakes in sum- 
mur than in winter for its own sake: he objects to it as itis 
advanced at present. The latter part of lis paper demon- 
strates that in the Liyoto region, from early times 
gradually, there has been a marked decrease in seismic 
activity. 

My. John Perry contributes a few notes on “ The 
Rocking of a Column,” which we need not stop to criticise. 
Thoy are purely mathematical; and the objcct of the 
author is to show how a cylindrical body is overturned by 
on earthquake. 

‘ Olbservations of the Earthqnake of July 25th, 1880,” 
are furnished by Mr. LE. Kuipping, who gives au account 
of the character of the motion of the ground operating upon 
the indicating lever of Dr. Wagener’s seismoineter, before 
Which he happened to be standing at the time of the shock. 
It is intended that this instrument, when completed. shall 
write its vibrations. Myr. Knipping estimatcs from lis 
observations that the carthquake lasted two minutes, 
during which there were three decided shocks with a 
inaximum of niotion of 1.67 millimeters, with 60 to 76 
whole oscillations. 

‘On the observations of an earthquake at three or more 

stations to determine speed and direction of transit,’ is 
tlie caption of a paper from the pen of Mr. J. A. liwing. 
Jnsomuch as an earthqnake*is not a single shock buta 
continuation ef successive vibrations, this writer proposes 
toemploy at three stations, or more, apparatus which 
shall record the whole of such oscillations. When a 
shock occurs, & pendulum shall be released, and, as it 
sways, shall, by electrie connection, mark its oscillations 
simultancously with thoze on its own plate on plates at 
all the stations with which if is im communication. By 
this means, knowing the corresponding time at which 
any given vibration is recorded at the various stations, thie 
velocity of the wave may be calculated. 

Mr. Ewing also contributes a paper “ On the records of 
three recent Marthqnuakes,” the primecipal value of which 
consists in the demonstration that a record of even feeble 
undulations can be successfully obtained through the deli- 
eate nccuracy of the instruments perfected by the Toliyo 
scicntists, 

The two suceceding essavs cach treat of the carthquake 
of March, 1880. The first is by Professor Juwing: tlic 
second by Professor Milne. Lhe former gentleman’s 
account is illustrated with an excellent diagram of the 
motion, and deals altogether with its character, which may 
be accurately accounted for, the writer says, ‘if we 
suppose that there were two independent lincar oscillations 
taking place in different directions, and both of an 
irreeular character.” One of the peculiarities was that at 
one time {he motion was approxinately circular or spiral. 
Another explanation suggested by Mar. lewing of the dis- 
tinctive features of this shoek is that they may have 
ariscn froin {wo independent carthquakes occtirring sinul- 
taneously. Lor his part, Mr. Alilne vives the results of lis! 
observations with about fourtecn seismometers of various: 
descriptions, and comes to the conclusion that the wave | 
alvaneed towards Tokivo from the cireetion of Yokohama, | 
the soil vibrating trausversely to the dine of advance. 
Fron this the writer argues taal tuc Mature of the shes 





may be accounted for through a geological fault pro- jis trown out for about 80 minutes. 
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ducing a wave of distortion. One point of interest 
in connection with these observations is the great dif- 
ference in the extent of motion registered by the two ex- 
perimentalists. It suggests the alternative cither that the 
instruments used are not of equal accuracy, or that some 
parts of Tokiyo are much more subject to earthquake 
movement than others. 

The two following papers are on instruments for record- 
ing vertical motion, the first being by Mr. Thomas Gray. 
It may be easily conceived that the most difficult problem 
students of earthquake phenomena have had to solve, is to 
tind wa method of rezistering the upward, or vertical, move- 
ments of the carth’s bosom ; and Mr. Gray seems to have 
arrived at a@ very ingenious solution with a system of 
levers and a spiral spring acting in a fluid and with a 
compensating column of mereury. Mr. Ewing discusses 
the same subject and also suggests a scismograph for ver- 
tical motion ; but makes a change of leverage supply the 
compensation required, It is impossible to explain these 
clever contrivances without the aid of illustrations; and for 
them we must refer our readers to the work itself. In 
another contribution Mr. Gray describes an instrument 
designed to record severe earthquakes. ‘The point of his 
invention consists in the employment of two cylinders for a 
steady point. They are placed at right angles to each 
other and rest upon surface plates. Again, in another 
pauper the same industrious scientist shows us how to 
nuke a pendulum astatic, or rather how to construct a 
short one so that its period of vibration shall be the same 
as that of a louver one. 

These purcly technical treatises are followed by a valu- 
able note from Major (now Colenel) Palmer, Lt.Js., ong- 
kong, on carth vibrations other than those caused by 
seismic agency. Ile describes how, in New Zealand, 
When he was in charge of the British Government Lix- 
pedition to that colony for the purpose of observing 
the transit of Venus, he: isolated his delienate  astro- 
nomical instruments from the shaking produced by 
passing railway trains. By the simple process of 
digging a trench, he sueceeled in his object, com- 
pletely cutting off the vibration caused by the passage 
of heavy goods trains. We found that the motion was 
great in proportion to the specd of the train; and that it 
diminished in inverse ratio to the depth, ecasing altogether 
when 3} fect had been reached. The observatory was L100 
yards from the lne of railway. We may as well bring to 
aclose a jong notice of what to many may be an arid 
subject with a quotation, from Colonel Palmer's note, 
referring to the eurious etiect of carth vibrations as noticed 
in Greenwich Observatory :— The observers found that 
from tine to time, at considerable intervals, there would bo 
an evening when the usual observations for determining the 
collimation-crror of the transit-circle by means of reflection 
in atray of mercury could not be taken, on account of the 
constant trembling of the surface of the mereury, which 





‘on some cecasions would continue until long past mid- 


night, For some time the staff were greatly puzzled by this . 
phenemenon, until at length, a series of the dates of its 
ocenrrence having been obtained and examined, it was 
found that these dates coincided with the public and bank 
holidays. On those days, crowds of the poorer classes of 
London flock for amusement to Greenwich Park, and a 
favourite pastime with the young people, often prolonged 
until after nightfall, is to clamber to the top of the steep 
slopes of the hill on which the Observatory stands, in fact, 
to the paling of the enclosure, and then, joining hands in 
twos or threes, to bolt precipitately to the bottom, where, 
as may be linagined, they usually arrive “all in a heap.” 
Hundreds join in this: sport on fine eyenings, and the 
result, as shown by the behaviour of the mercury, is to 
set the whele of Pluinsterd Till in a tremor, which does 
not subside until early the next morning, many hours 
after the people have lett.” 

The third volune of the transactions concludes with a 
brief note by Mr. ME Kuwabara. of the Imperial College 
of Isneinecring, Upon the hot springs at Atami. Ile makes 
special references to the Larsest spring —that knowa as 
Ohu, Which visitovs with remember is ‘intermittent in 
its action and erupts at equal intervals of time thrice 
every dav. dist before an eruption it always sends ont a 
Quantity Gh steam, and makes a noise. After that, water 
The first eruption is 
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usually between 7 and 8 p.m.” From chemical analyses 
of the water, which show it to contain potassium and 
sodium chlorides, and from its position, it is very likely that 
this spring derives its water from the sea, and hence some 
persons think that the erupticns are caused by the tide. 
Mr. Kuwabara, because the time of eruption is constant, 
has hardly the same opinion. Also if the eruptions were 
due tothe tide, all the hot springs in Atami might be 
expected to crupt or boil at the same time, which is not 
the case. Mr. Kuwabara therefore suggests that the 
action is caused by the water percolating from the sew mto 
an underground chamber which is connected with Atami 
by an underground fissure. When the chamber is filled, 
then the steam acts by its pressure on the water ; and the 
contents of the chamber are driven up the fissure. 


NEW OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


THE 











By Misoaynes Dryaspust, FELLow anv Tutor. 


©Oxferd has begun to suffer of late years from stranze and sudden plethora of 
Indies, 20.0.) Ttisall very pleasant in its way, but it is net the Oxford we Knew 
“Consnle Planco,” in these unreformed days before the fucdl.—Pall Mall Gazelle, 
June l6th, 


Bustling, rustling, peeping, prying, with a curious kcen-cyed zest, 

Pretty cuckoos ousting us grave blackbirds from our old-world nest. 

How they rattle and they prattle ! like that swect Sicilian fuss, 

That still hums around us in the music of Theocritus, 

Cooing on like turtles ever, while the Argive woman saug, 

And the Alexandria echoes to the loved Adonis rang. 

Ah, my friend, can you recall them, those Adonis days, when we 

Could ont-chatter merry Gorgo, comfort vexed Praxinoe ? 

But Adonis is quite dead, and gray Newra’s scanty braids, 

And no Amaryllis waits us in the silent summer shades. 

Pleasant days, and pretty playthings, when we took them at our 
ease, 

Dainty foils to Plato, sweeteners of the stern Euripiles. 

But we two have long outgrown them, all those light ‘immoment 
toys,’ . 

And I doubt the peaches ripen as they used when we were boys. 

Partridges make pretty eating in their season ; but in sooth 

A perpetual feast of partridge somewhat cloys the Wisdom tooth. 


Time there was, as we remember, in the days before the flood, 
Ounce a year we louked upon them, and we saw that they were good. 
As the fair-haired Gaul came marching from the mountains upon 

Rome, 
Came these golden-locked invaders conquering on our quict home. 
With the blossom of the lime-trecs came they, with the cuckoo-bird, 
And with touch of unknown fancies all our sober pulses stirred. 
Just a touch, and then they left us ; and we put our fancies by, 
Wondering if for Leda's daughter we had ever cared to die. 
Now we have them always with us, and the wonder is no more: 
\Not a hundred Helens e’er had sent me to the Phrygian shore. 
Truth to tell, a nearer vision shows them much of mortal monld ; 
Custom rather stales the glitter of that once so virgin gold. 
Those about them, too, are somewhat less enyaging than, I think, 


Were the souls who stood with Plato gazing o'er the old world’s 
brink. 


Amaryllis with a baby ! forty, fat, and not too fair ! 
Staid Neewra duly putting out her husband's shirts to air! 
And in those our groves, the sacred, by the Cherwell’s silent 


marge, 
Now the pert be-ribboned nursemaid wheels at will her squalling 
charge ; 


All the air is sick with babies, and their puking trebles swell 
In a shrill unlovely chorus to our sweet St. Mary's bell— 
Vain regrets, my friend, the offspring of an old man’s jaundiced 
spleen ! , 
Change there must be ; the Time-Spiril shifts the worn out-dated 
ECCLe. 
Lovely still our Queen of Cities, with her gardens spreading fair, 
Aud her glorious towers still whispering secrets to the summer air! 
Tovely still, and lovely ever: but that loveliest whom 1 knew, 
She who called us in her beauty upward to the perfect view, 
She who brought the past before us, wrapped us for a breathing 
Bpace ° 
Al .: e . 
From the wrangle of the present, from the hot heart-breaking 
race,— 
ss Is dead as dead Adonis ; whildé a thoussud Corgos prate, 
43 .. ° * . a 
Sull she lies, uumoved, uuchauging, a dead Queen in queeuly state. 


Let them prate their fill, my Plancus, while we dream on what has | 


% = < 
Cen, 


Till our aa! suu shall lay us, where no dreams are, by our 
ueen. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense responsible fer 
the sentiments’or opinions of our Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, 
or fur the deductions they may choose tu draw therefrum.] 


SCORING AT LAWN TENNIS. 
(To THE Eprror or tHe “Japan WEEKLY MAtv.’’) 

Sir,—Permit me through the medium of your columns to 
make a startling proposal—nothing more or less than an altera- 
tion in the present mode of counting at Lawn Tennis. 

The reason of my suggestion will be best understood by an 
illustration, ‘Thus:—A and B play a rubber of sets according 
to existing methods, and at the conclusion, the score of games 
stands thus :-— 

A.—6 5 5 6 6 5 By) 

B.—0 6 6 0 O G 6 
B then, having won four sets, is declared the victor, though he 
has only scored 24 games against A’s 38. Of course, this is an 
extreme case, but in considering the merits of a system, every 
contingency must be taken into account. The score might have 
stood thus :— 

A.—6 i) 6 6 7) 5 

B.—4 6 6 4 4 6 6 
Hero we have arecord not only possible, but very probable, 
and yet the nominal winner has scored two games less than his 
opponont. If A were ousted [rom the championship of a club 
undor these circumstances, he might reasonably fail to feel 
convinced of his inferiority. 

I would therefore propose that the method of deciding a 
match by the majority of sets be abolished, in favour of count- 
ing by games; the players agreeing beforehand how. many 
games they shall play. 

We generally wait for innovations to come from home. 
Would it be presumpLuous to reverse the order of things in this 
one instance ?—Yours, &e. 

Tokiyo, August 24th, 1882. RACKHDT. 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
KANAGAWA FOR 1881, 

(Continued from last Week.) 
I.—RETURN OF IMPORT TRADE, KANAGAWA, 
FOR YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1851. 
Cotton Manufactures (89,724,904). 


Articles. Amount, s 
Brocndes ssecsessreeeeeeee Yards 58,286 5,983 
Cambrics and lawns ... ,, 1,992 95-4 97,741 
CHihZes: csisvecvereciessws <4; 3,322,767 221,208 
Cotton fabrics (sundry), 105,614 11,418 
Yt: css taeiee caeminesenk PICs 245,372 6,379,612 
Damask ..cccoeeeseeeeeeee yards 654 160 
DOT: deveesbunsedia weawes. 5 1,803,924 118,927 
CHINGDNMS ceeceeeseseeeee gy 24,972 2,720 
Haw cotton oe... » sesso piculs 13,689 152,784 
SHUTS sssveced serecssstnyards 2,162,834 209,427 

» (for Umbrellas)..picces 1,902 8,809 
Shirtines (grey)... yards 29,778,592 L,Al7,119 
% (wilitle) -ssceea <y 697,167 47,310 

- (dyed ).cnssecee 45 807,042 57,000 

* (twilled) ....6. ,, 1,587,009 107,323 
Singlets and Drawers...No. 59,737 19,749 
Taffachclass...scccceceeee Yards 295,606 46,137 
T-CIOL sicateesescsveneen: <hy 1,996,403 107,811 
Turkey Reds ceccsossseee 5 6,250,662 350,214 
VGLVOLS sissecasvesssncansm, “gs 2,061,221 BOT 970 


Woollen Alanufactures (31,041,246). 





ee 


9,724.90-4 


Blankets ...ccoccossssssess Pieuls 3,904 170,521 
| BUntings secceceeeceeeeeeee yards 45,610 4373 
Camlets scccecccereeseeees ox 24,405 5,262 
CAGE, aesaxwone’ Benawedien . 23 56,026 GL 35) 
A lannnels ssccccercvcceseece 95 165,704 43,443 
PLjAsEtitiesiscccdsaagueeteer:, “as 67,528 18,119 
Long Els ccsccc ene eeeeee 7 7,00 2,512 
Mousselino de Laine... ,; 8,147,599 1,308,558 
SOMOS esevvecenserscesesers 99 3V,803 12,193 
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Singletd au eed. No. 


Sp anish str IPOS cesseeee yards 
Wocllen goods ccecceees 
YAU svdesdssavescssxeness piculs 


Mixed Cotton and TVoollen (788,325). 


Al pncn..ecceses jdpwacovess yards 
Camlot cords ....ccseeeee 3 
Ttalian cloth .......eee. a xg 
Salita meer ce: 3 
Orlenns ..cccccccccccecces ‘5 


Singlets and Drawers..No. 


Thread. ceicssesscsceasene piculs 
Cotton and Woollen 
goods (sundry) ...ee yards 


1,491 
1,730 


10 


2,282 
15,968 
2,160,829 
127,702 
484,821 
2,472 

62 


1,261,378 


Metals (81,066,815). 


Brags .csccceees seienued et piculs 
ny (WAT) ceeeee ceeee 
Copper ......068 iiensus “3 
yy Cunils)......seceee ‘ 
9) (WAVE) .ccocescceee re 
Iron (tnanufuctured)... ,, 


55 (old and serap) ... 4 


» (rails) 


” (roofing) svececces ‘9 
oy (pig) ccccsveee ‘weees ” 
39, (WATC) cee eeeeeeees gy 
99 (WHYTE) — cosscccenees 4 


(zalvanized) ,, 


Arms and Ammunition (850,659), 


” 9) 
o y (telegraph). ,, 
99 (piping) .-cccccesers 5 
(SCrEWS) .ocee ovecee Pa 
Lead Ns siahecaueiebees - 
99 (ttL@CH)  cacccncveses oy 
o «= (piping) —.....e... 
Nickel scecsvssscessasce: piculs 
39, CWT) co eccsceoes 
Quicksilver .cocceceeeee piculy 
Spelter and Zine ...... 3 
Slee] ....cccccecseee ere ‘i 
gy. WUC. Nswsesicacies 
op Wire .cccsessesecees piculs 
Ur iil seseeeee es hdeeeeeebes oa 
se MOUND OR acheter caseed cases 
Yellow Metal......e0.. »piculs 
CHUA. asccdssecteuecees No. 
Curtridges ...scccee woeee ‘4 
Gunpowder ....ceeeeees pieuls 
BRN OS: vanvescsd ie cesvasvees No. 


Miscellaneous Foreign (4,944,567). 


Anchors and Cubles ... 
Articles de Paris. ...... 
Barometers...e- cece eceseNO, 
Beer and Porter ...... 
Bells .....e. saieddieebasanse 
Blacking —.ccscecccceeces 
Blue, Prussian  ......00. piculs 
BOOks viscpinss Oseceeeds No. 
Boots, Shoes, and Slip- 

PONS .ccccccsevcceccccees eprirs 
Brushes ......sce0. pewiws 
CGS ass cis es bk Soeene pienls 
Canvas and Cotton 

DUBK -esesersaeee eweees yards 
Canvas Tuhes....ce cece 2. 
CaTINING cars ndecceese aes piculs 
Carpets iinbessudadeehues 

3 Tapestry ...... 
oy FRULS sacses esaenie 
Carringes and Tarness., 
CHLUIG: siesecevessaceiecesav ORG 


Go 


el 


487 
21 


248,342 
22,900 
12,770 

3,80l 
43,479 
4,817 
2,116 
7) 
2,120 
1,274 
91 

192 
10,6638 
8,111 
488 
596 
5,341 
2,198 


8 
404,242 
»80 
1,333 


226 


520 
65,870 


3,629 
401 
602,015 


8 247 
19 


46 


gle 


1,627 
1,232 
7,190 
1,502 


1,641,246 


560 
1,996 
442,021 
15,373 
45,910 
3,052 
4,056 


275,357 








758,325 


1,730 
10,075 
10,785 

609 
9,674 
663,797 
31,426 
27,520 
15,676 
31,274 
67,128 
22,937 
13,533 
89 
14,746 
10,038 

9,572 

5,798 

4,267 

6,905 

1,330 
10,499 
59,891 
40,400 

2,567 

2,879 
17,557 
29,209 
44,904 


1,066,815 


2,363 
4,848 
29,534 
13,914 


00,659 


11,038 
855 
1,333 
61,853 
10,014 
465 
25,967 
40,564 


7,037 
1,719 
6,678 


91,362 
1,935 
10,842 
13,554 
3,013 
592 
2,675 
5,030 


Conieut. cczesvassindeeess pienls 
Clocks and fittings...... 
Cloth, oi! for Floors ...yards 
fc. AUIS C ash ose Gaeien's 
Clothing sancsss ciaeneca 
CON cca aaeaets avons 
COMO: cissvscinccseadesSue piculs 
Confectionery — ....cee0 
Coral: sastisatieecisencise: piculs 
Cordnge .o.sco.. seeeseees is 
COvKG cieciasinvesaccaaees — 
CUTTS ss nvicesies sane ce _—— 
Cutlety sucientcedveseuess — 
DPS sseee casereves scenes piculs 
Dy ostirfls...cccccescvseoces - 
Feather (kingfisher, pen- 

COCK, Cle. .ccccecccceeees piculs 
BOUT ..005ecescccecs scenes % 
Purnilare: .jsciesasevcnsns — 
FOOYS:  sesceescenamessaat ees No. 
Giinbier ....cccceeseeneeees piculs 
Gambogo ..cccccees coeces 
German Silver...... sees ‘ 
Glass, window ......68. enses 

5 WATS: ssiivccscves — 

“a Bends..ccccseeee _— 
GOV ES cicesscesnssecscees dozen 
GING scsscsvecinses pnaneeds piculs 
Gy PSU .eveees eee inane ‘5 
Handkerchiefs _ ........ No. 
Hats) scseicctcscccaes ooo. OZeEN 
HEMp ...cccccccsscvecncees piculs 

yo FIV ciweetaa: soese's 
Hides (cow and buffilo) _,, 
Hoofs ..... eiesteees <leoeee . 
je igl Mrerrrrrerrry rer ire - 


Implements and ‘lools, — 
India rubber (crude) ...piculs 
» Ware w. — 


Indigo CUry,). resevee open 


? 
Tustruments (scientific), — 

i (surgical), — 

- (musical). — 
TVOry cssccccee covecccsces piculs 
Lamps....eeees eeeecececces mm 
Lead (red, white and 

VOUOW), cssecsnaeeseexs piculs 
Leather ......6. iegeaeseee. 
Linen -crcccccccerscccccees yards 

» &cotton mixture...pieces 
Machinery ....ccccsceceee — 
MAUCHOG» nocsecsseacescaies dozen 
Medicines .....cse veseee —_ 
Milk, butter & cheose...piculs 
Mineral waters ......... — 
NELCVORS: accsecesdcnsenaves No. 
OW Bits csccnsienctteniceates piculs 
Oil cakes. .ccseisscccesseas — 
Oil, cnSlor ....cseeeseeeeepiculs 

» Kerosend .....e-ecee. gallous 
jy. OMIVE: . .dcsvensadvaaees — 
yy «turpentine .....06. ._— 
99 VAVIOUS « cesccesccnce — 
Opera Glasses.........06. No, 
Paint O81 ...ccccceccceccece piculs 
Painter's colours ...... — 


Paper eC cececcccccccescccecs = 
Perfumery & cosmetics — 
PICU OS: sacs kcaceeiexok ens — 
Pitch and Tar ......... piculs 
Plated Wure ........... — 
Porcelain aud Earthen. 


WATE coscrscsccecese — 
Provisions aud Stores.. — 
CQNING: sic ccasecienss dine piculs 
TONG: soesdscaerees Seedeces — 
Qaddlery — scscccccccssecs — 


Salted meat in ensks ...piculs 
Scules and Balances ... — 
Seeds ...... seecenaes wo — 
Shawls and Tippets ...No. 
SHCEP cccccecsoveseesseres end 





9,796 
6,315 


3.65 
11,006 
96,524 

179 
2.20 
331 
338,701 


20,477 
55 
1,099 
367,108 
3,711 
4,070 
50 
5.81 
575 
524 

61 
43.45 


167.66 


613.23 
5,328 
60,365 
127 
18,420 
6,146 
2,250 

197 

2,169 
4,616,855 


352 
5,718 


1,101 


25,480 
1,197 


3,915 
82,792 
2,243 
10,920 
20,950 
209,344 
11,503 
2,561 
124,861 
38,676 
7,295 

- 1,822 
8,444 
95,751 
217,070 


448 
37,678 
10,840 
23,293 

1,042 

140 
16,154 
66,651 
68,352 

1,801 
25,587 
948 
1,087 
14,050 
22,661 
83,500 
2,330 
121 
4,321 
19,248 
10,752 

925 

31,280 

8,355 
44,995 
12,712 
4,915 
38,293 
41,375 


4,002 
230,465 
11,195 
1,540 
284,263 
1,329 
214,732 
45,776 
5,848 
1,885 
446 
3,607 
19,973 
538,605 
8,374 
3,548 
21,243 
2,028 
46,515 
7,018 
53,992 
8,410 
3,871 
1,459 
2,452 


9,489 
118,933 
52,814 
3,942 
667 
9,374 - 
3,087 
1,623 
0,889 
8,170 


1,054 
Silk Satins ......cccceceee No. 
» Crapes , 
»» Manufactures... ,, 
» & Cotton Mixtures — 





Silver Wnre ....cccceeee — 
Smalt and Cobalt ...... piculs 
Soup 3 bar ..ccccce-sccese ~— 
ss, “CUOUGL) ercsessaves — 
Socks and Stockings ...dozen 
SOtlit” caeseaceeveen seoeeee Piculs 
Spectacles ....0. sees No. 
Sponges cecscereceesseveee — 
Sntionery — ccccseseees see 
Stoves and Fittings .. — 
Srigar’ LO sdscescswisee piculs 
Teeth s; narwhal and 
SONOS vececccceces .3 
Thermometers .....0.. _— 
LUPOatl- wcsedieascercssess — 
‘Timber and Plank ..... _— 


Tobacco ; cigars and 
cigarettes 

Tobacco ; not otherwise 
specified ........00.. — 


Tortoiseshell ...... veeeesPiculs 
Towels ....0s..sseeeeeee.0zen 
Travelling Rugs ...... No. 
Trimmings o.ccoeseccceees — 
Umbrellas .......... veeeedozen 
frames and 
BLICKS Sssucse decane a igs 
Utensils for table use... — 
Varnish sicisesccscceseses — 
Verdizris s.sesseee woes piculs 
VerinillOtccccestecassece Pr 
Waterproof coats ...... dozon 
Walelies sssicecsecsssceves No. 
99s ATELINGS -00...000 — 
Wheat and Barley . weeepiculs 
Wines and Spirits ...... —_ 
Wood (aloes, red, 


sapan, sandal) ...piculs 
Ships ; sniling ........No. 
99 SLENIN woccceccccee 
Sundries (uncuumerated) — — 


Miscellaneous Local ($3,255,510). 


Alum coccsceeees a seecccces Laan 
Cloves ssinscassiccssceenenes 
Gunny Dags csccocececes .No. 
TLOTsGS ~ penctesiwvevesetes 55 
Liquor ..cccesseseeeesese — 
Mangrove Bark ...sess-- piculs 
Mats, Packing .........No. 
Mating sccsrceessewesanns ” 
Musk «........seeceeeeees. piculs 
Oil, Bean .......... stieia--4 
Oil, Ground-nut ..... sys 
PRDeP access savavsesaceesss 
Pens and beans .........piculs 
Ral (ans: sevsisscecssteaace 3 
iGO! ‘ciwtsctncaservicnsadas 9 
Safflower.........ceeseseee piculs 
Silbssenssices sas oebarsiens — 
Salted fish ....... sooees. pieuls 
Sallpotre......sceseseees so 99 
Slippers ...scccscescees see pnirs 
Sugar, Drown ....00..e00 piculs 

9» (candy) ......., » 

Pe sien acamuer 3 

GN wv aeuees idaawstnee- yy 

‘ lend spanned ucediiacnieee 5 


Sundries uuenmunerated — 


RECAPITULATION OF ImronrtTs. 


14468 9,724,904 
1,641,246 


Cotton Manufactures......ccccccrecseecceeessacs 
Woollen Manufactures «+... 


Google 





2,018 
114 
11,877 
8,418 
37 
1,065 


2,829 
10,495 
15,183 


169 
387 
2,391 


321 
129,099 


113.84 
415.89 
1,172 
29,898 
1,365 


1,887 


a 
1 


3,567 
259 
48,800 
31 


688 


1,159,89-4 


4,840 
1.66 
265 
319 
14,906 
1,588 
47,797 
306 
449 
5,047 
1,029 
410,728 
2,984 
101,087 
157 
9,196 


POO C ere POO overen 
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1,336 
33,963 
288,051 
2,566 
9,141 
6,573 
6,522 
5,676 
24,724 
797 
1,251 
26,673 
2,581 
18,586 


8,169 
940 
10,984 
7,296 


34,417 


3,682 
73,278 
802 
4,910 
8,396 
3,227 


77,693 
2,558 
6,568 
2,308 

24,462 
3,757 

170,558 
5,327 
2,019 


147,800 


7,572 
45,300 
51,800 

359,850 


4,944,567 


7,332 
7,669 
4,477 
5,225 
5,843 
678 
51,854 
813 
15,670 
1,769 
2,606 
42,097 
31,654 
12,286 
119,052 
14,990 
1,264 
1,772 
30,650 
1,710 


1,939,790 


31,874 
860,040 
4,550 
55,056 


5,289 


255,010 


36,673 | 


OO 





[Aug. 26, 1882. 


Mixed cotton and woolleu............000 ce caecec eee 











788,325 

NE GTI wins cc eos shane adoesedin coe epeec caus dadee ie’ “eee 1,066,813 
Arms and Avanti waaules vn Gaehaaereasbane uae 50,659 
Miscellaneous Foreign ....+..... er ee 4,944,567 
Miscellaneous Local .......00..... ite cihaseeounennae’ 3,255,510 
Total. Seer ee cea eeeseseeeens S21, 402, 026 

Re-exports eecrvene OOO CORRAAOLE CERO HESA SELENE FORCCE 900409 270,218 


ey oe Ta 


II—RETURN OF THE EXPORI TRADE OF 
KANAGAWA FOR YEAR ENDED DECEM- 
BER 3lst, 1881. 


(EXPORTED TO ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES.) 


























Article. Quantity. ne Value. 
Silk (raw) ..... ....piculs 18,011.81 10,647,310 — 
gs CHlosa) ..cccce ‘ 874.46 171,323 are 
sg » «waste... ,, 1,244.35 31,693 — 
yy (NOshi).cceeeee yy 6,738.89 961,075 » 
yy (waste) sees » 9,869.97 824,985 = 
jy (1aR) vere t 116.36 30,733 
12,667,121 
Silk worm eggs ...cards 2,744.94 — 311,140 
Ten....cceee.. ......priculs 149,888.94 4,398,297 — 
yy (baneha) ...... ‘s 5,094.17 30,185 — 
9 (dust) ......... 3 15,572.84 62,658 
—— 4,491,140 
Copper (ore) ...... a 7,535.81 123,181 — 
a (scrap and 
Old) asssicaceses ie 423.26 6,770 — 
Copper (ware)....66 55 — 47,725 
207,676 
Tobacco (leaf)...... et 10,870.72 113,421 — 
3 (various). ,, 6.86 1,035 
114,456 
Wax = (vegetable 
and bees’) ... 5 1,149.51 — 17,602 
Dried fish (various) ,, 5,771 33,345 — 
», Bechedemer ,, 1,141 39,206 — 
» Cuttle fish... ,, 5,048 63,829 — 
» Sharks’ fins.. ,, 392 10,958 — 
» Shell fish.... ,, 954 7,259 2 
» Shrimps...... 5, 82 987 — 
» Awabi ...... 6,763 172,703 
—— 328,287 
Rice ...ccscccscecee piculs =—-17,028 — 59,928 
Miscellaneous. 
Aniseed ........ce085 piculs 2,418 — 8,810 
Awabi shells ...... oe 4,189 —_ 39,067 
Bamboo ware ... .. — —_ 40,109 
Books (printed) .. ‘No. 10,613 — 3,149 
Bronze (old and 
SCYAP) ...ee0ee. piculs 1,117 1,509 ~_ 
Bronze ware ...... 5 — 66,621 
em. 68:130 
Camphor ......+++... 120 — 2,115 
Clothing ..-...s00.8 No. 6,958 — 32,587 
Cocoons (pierced)..piculs 4,234.31 430,819 — 
‘s (waste)... 5, 538.00 16,27+ 
—~ 447,093 
Corals ...... seooceeeepiculs 53 — 2,971 
Cotton (raw) ...... ” 1.40 31 — 
(manufac- 
tures) wesc, — — 22,542 
— 22,573 
Drugs ......ceeeees wpiculs 5,578.78 = 86,147 
DLarthen and porce- ” 
lain ware... Gee. — —_ 516,648 
PAWS: ccevcsrecassaes No. 10,076,118 — 176,666 
Furniture ......... = — 4,634 
Fura: vcasevccvetes .No. 35,98-+4 — 12,057 
Gallnuts ........606. piculs 295 — 3,382 
Iron ware ......... —. = = 4.797 
Ivory .. eee — _ 13,880 
“ Jinr ikishas” ere No. 180 _— 2,432 
Kanten (colle végé- 
ee al 601 _ 18,640 
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Tacqierel ware ... — — — 467,441 
Luntertis ....c....00 No, 315,072 — 13,461 
Lily bulbs ......... —_ ame = 7,733 
Matches v2... lozon | 3,985,162 — 169,901 
oxes | 
Medicine............ —_ — — 5,194 
Mushrooms ...... pieuls 3,291 — 100,068 
Oil (fish) ......... mn 1,267 — 3,098 
» (peppermint)... ,, 58 -— 9,086 
Paper (various) ... — — 75,463 
Photographs and 

pictures ......... — — 8,739 
Pintits ceecctassvaseus -— — 2,825 
Potatoes ............piculs 14,878 — 11,777 
Provisions ......... — —~ 39,353 
Screens ....ceceees. No. 8,8 44 — 46,792 
Shippoki —......... -—- -— 67,937 
Seaweed ...++0...... piculs 35,228 — 98,746 
Silk manufactures, —- — 77,594 
Sonp (toilet) ..... ; _— — 585 
SOY wee cecccceeseveeepicnls 86.85 — 340 
Sulphur .........00. - 7,744 — 11,339 
Tortoiseshell ware — — 4,614 
Umbrellas ......... No. 709,984 53,535 —_— 

»  (Europenn) ,, 8,072 11,040 64,575 
Wheatand Barley..piculs 1,473.70 -- 2,790 
Sundries ...ccecesees — — 152,891 
Coal for ship’s use..tons 1,407 — 8,785 

1 | pe 21,154,664 

RecaPITULATION—EXPorrs. 
S$ . 

Si snaccorsecersuveceteveniunves Sacdoe¥ sauna Peciaheees 12,667,121 
Silkworm-egys .......0. Seb UusNe'ehegiavidassgiaan kewees 311,140 
LOA. ceidbicdactecowwane seieeeataeaise Siawesettuvadeesneun ee 4,491,140 
COPPOR -sisn ci sevnwaseecatavcr ives ivy ee theniventensns 207,676 
ROURCEO cecsicse cnc awencd isanscbaes Wud vasuusesoueresiaxs 114,456 
Wax 2.0... se dpaaeed. nase sacieWinea vanes aigbaraneeieee™ 17,602 
Dried fish .......... jase cndeev eked sesuindaeuaiad peewee 328,287 
Rice.....0....05. RGU Gan eae WaNaaNten euch etiaseuiie win. as 59,928 
Miscellaneous  ...,.,sceeee.cseeeees 2,957,314 
Grand Total........ceeeee 21,154,664 

Re-Imports ...... sdimeavnetaguie ss siaeanesentis sew eaeenies S17, 142 


D eemastuemammemennnemenen dl 


JII—RETURN OF ALL BRITISIT AND FOREIGN 
SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED AT 
THE PORT KANAGAWA DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31st, 1891. 
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The net tonnage of British ships for the year 1881 
Wis > 














ENTERED. CLEARED. 

Genin sees ycsswedinescgudes 126,579 132,772 
Mail Steamers ........0068 0 S1,-477 81,477 
OU easaveias 206,056 214,249 

The gross tonnage of British ships as shown nbove 
was :— 

ENTERED. CLEARED, 

General ve... jeclinturcie 74,297 183,586 
Mail Steamers .......00... 130,185 130,188 
TOU steaks 304,482 313,771 


IV.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED INTO 
AND EXPORTED FROM THE PORT OF 
KANAGAWA DURING TIE YEAR 1881. 


Imported from Ingland and othee countrics...... 8 555,101 


9 » open Ports in Japan ........ » 2,806,972 
Total Imported....... » 3,362,473 

Exported to England and other countrics......... 4,786,744 
6 » Open Ports in Japan ......0 or eee. 1,227,396 
Total Exported........ $6,014,140 

Total Imported and Exported ....... $0,376,613 


—e 


V.~RETURN OF DUTIES UPON EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS, SHIPPING DUES, STORAGE 
CHARGES AND MISCELLANEOUS CUSTOMS 
FEES COLLECTED A'T ‘THE PORT OF KANA- 
GAWA DURING THE YEAR 1881. 





Export Daties.......s.cccccrcsescscsccsveeesecessees..§ 984,843 
WAU OVE sisiadaae wivinsaeins beentencsadnvandaiedovtusesass 1,473,582 
Storage and Warchousing Fees ..........6 ere e 19,596 
Clenrance and Entrance .........csccscecsssccescsees 26,986 
Miscellaneous ......... Sawa seaawawen ees pectusaeuees 6,116 

Petal icedesaseeses sieeseaniENevedasde $2,511,423 


VI—RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER OF 
BRITISH RESIDENTS AND FIRMS, AND 
THE RESIDENTS AND FIRMS OF EACH 


JNTERED. CLEARED, 
ae abies ee FOREIGN NATIONALITY, ESTABLISHED 
Nationality. ii Hae, | AT THE PORT OF KANAGAWA, ON 
* British general... 118 174,297 125 183,586 DECEMBER 3lsr 1881. 
* . ; - ‘ - m ‘ = 
teh ee spsuicverin F tr ee oe pane Nationality. No. of Residents. No. of Firms, 
. intl 'Aloaiieedcs. 1S 91,433 18 91,433 British - vadiine serena fisineceteees sa " 
caiah gonorals. 4 724 3 1.418 oe UNQATINM ceceeececers a , 
» mail steamers... 27 40,590 26 88,B55 | AO SIA srrserets wnrseers eevee 
German general... 30 11,563 . 28 = 10,747 Chinese REN CHING 208, AORC oak 
Danish se wae, a 1,376 3 1,376 in foreign employ) ....+. 2,245 a 
Diteh 7 aa, 263 ae ~ oy sins Wnwen vadaaweesesdawne si Ze : 
} ‘ ute eocecccessccose eee cnseceves 
Atnesian “ es as 7 sake i _ 284 Freuch .....csceees (eadcausieacaues 16-4 41 ° 
Total 993 482,084 297 443,822 German etnngisesee ences seees eens 190 22 
Elawaiian 0.6 coceceserecceecees — eae 
* All tonnages quoted in the above Return are gross. [tulinty .sccccoee Fis waudule demesne se 16 3 
I a nr : : POruvinth cocccccccscnscassssccces — — 
t has hitherto, however, been the practice to return only POrtngUcee sercceseees seseesseenes 86 aa 
tho net tonnage of British vessels in the general annual] Russian ..... jeeeaaeses jassadacun'es 72 —_ 
shipping Return, while the tonnage of all othor foreign | Spanishr.ccccecssesessesesseserees G — 
vessels has been returned in gross. It will be scen that | Swedish and Norwegian...... | ll 
this conveyed an inaceurato idea not only of the total GTalted Blakes act aseeaenes 275 33 
nunual foreign tonnage at this Port, but also of the relative — —- 
importance of British shipping. Total foreign residents and firma...3,743 170 
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APPENDIX A. 








RETURN OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE PORT OF KANAGAWA DURING 
THE FIVE YEARS FROM 1877 TO 1881 INCLUSIVE. 
1877 




















Cotton Manufactures.. yards 
BrOGn GB . scccssscscanissisvess - 
Cambries and Law ~? set x 
Chintzes and Printas....... ,, 
Cotton Varn........00. .-+ ciated 
Cotton ae wa isi 
Drills... nsaees ‘yards 
Satinea.... stidapasepesestdsatans os 
Shirtings (grey)............ - 

‘a (white).......... ” 

9a (cl yed) «.0<:<6008 os 

a. (twilled)........ xs 
Singlets and Drawere...... dozen 
Tatlaoholana, ...0.00ce0e.s0c0e yards 
A) MLN axcnieaparackneese ~ 
Turkey Reds.........0.00000+ ‘ 
WLW GEM a a shaun wecdennpeeiniens iP 

Woollen Manufactures. 

Ba RO oncs occa sensasssees. piculs 
Camlete .....000. peitesdenscons yards 
CSIOGNS  Sasicarekesce ainsadi eves - 
WIRMIUNL oy, ateusaneeeereesi ces ¥ 
Monsselaines de Laine.... ,, 
‘Taffachelass .. 

Mixed Cotton and ‘Woollen. 
AIPAacad .......00cecseeeeeesceee yards 
Italian Cloth.. (ste Sa 
Lusbred ....0escceeees vegeiseees 6 
COE DOOD civ cunscevece pignedes sae ss 

Metals. 

Brass........ piculs 
COPPer 2.2.00. secsesvesereses " 
Tron Manufactured ...... me 
PUR. cia sysavtenbaccodoasé ca 
Wire & Scrap, ke... - 
POG: 55 pockthinnived onbaten tts a 
Spelter and Zinc ........ a 
baal kcticccns cosadeceionedae ai 
Tint Plates.c.cccsiscacsccovese boxer 
Yellow Metal.... ........... piculs 

Arms and Ammunition.,...........0+- 

Miscellaneous. 

Canvas and Duck.......... yard 


Clothing & Haberdashery ,, 
Drugs (including Quinine)..piculs 


Dye Stuffs... ..cccccceeeenees J 
TAGRUOE sec ccicsestdscensbsces ~ 
LAD OR 0ssssas resccisrcccecers yards 
MQM UGLY sc ccnesesisenssestensesies 
Oil (Kerosine)........ ...-- picul 
ts pace pidunsaaealolenuts oi 
PODPOF,....0.s0scrccerectsrervens 
Sil 3 ani Cotton Mixtures pieces 
Tortoise Shell......... ..++ piculs 
Umbrella Frames..........dozen 
Watches and Clocks......... No. 
Sugar (brown).........++...piculs 
oe CWHIGE).00 00. -s00r000 ‘se 


RETURN OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM 'THE PORT OF K 
THE FIVE YEARS FROM 1877 


(Quantity. 

















Value. 


(Juantity. 


1878, 
Value. 




























$ . 
126.13) 8,618) 68,914 6,457. 
$50,531 54,722) 1,441,403 83.232 
1,808,159 = 136,411) 2,102,146) = 158,545 
148,91}) 4,041,316} 270,151] 7,455,684 
1,703.71 216,217] 2.148,032) 234,401 
26,968,111) 1.403,887)18.632,921] 1,131,904 
345,50 28,498] 749,982) ~ 54,615 
1,661,677) 167,315) 1,514,030) 9 125,157 
2,318,290) 181,074] 3.536.563] 296,580 
10,958 42.658 10.840 44.914 
261,402 47,373) 140,632 46,066 
1,678,512) 101,347) 1,814,980) 11840) 
1,974,283) 144,268) 4,634,647] 334,21 
1,822,728 369,541) 2,903,708) 561,551 
8,123) 399,167 5,803] 268,977 
20,716) 5,395 9 82 2,47) 
455,488) 638,776) 474,189) 700,653 
333,190) 100,948) 431,850) 129,15) 
8,681,285) 1,677,687) $956,428) 1,810,562 
27,864 5,104 31,493 4,772 
38,321 7,098} = 112,918 28,182 
1,808,064] 434,213) 1,121,361] 270,006 
—_ = 274,339 41,317 
1,125,442) 167,464) 804,986) 112,397 
5,914] 133,312 4,592) = 97,790 
412 10,804 1,492 BGB1C 
152,960), 464,717) 204,305) 672,719 
20,621} 21,735] 34,648) 49,050 
14,474 41,468 7 7.082 22,951 
31,164) 211,331 25,774) 148,705 
4,696] 37,127 5,237] 36,385 
5,392 39,003 17,833) 128,225 
4.091 22,182 7,321 43,240 
497 13,628 1638 3,978 
855,465 = 295,405 

590,604) 118,233} 691,85: 138,966 
— 226,074 — 272,083 
5,510.32 GO,258 8,080) 129,296 
1i4d) 125,011 2,097) 212,084 
7,067] 287,412 G421| 265,877 
8U,010 15,350) 154,619 $2,041 
-— 80,888 — 122,056 
75,225] 811,918} 837,737] 1 162,268 
5,582} 50,697 6,263] 60,320 
_ 161,466 — 212.895 
7,592] 156,953 6,947} 149,675 
158 58,968 173] 85,012 
79,545] 81,808} 216,722} 239,498 
69,65 206,826 72,752) =%80.003 
392,333) 1.785.255, 348,159) 1,078,452 
47,836] 370,036 48,886) 424,89: 
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1877. 187s. N74. 
Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| Value. | ouantity. _ Value. 
Silk. F KS gael Acaae gree ee 
(RAW). -ceceeerercreereeeeeeees piculs 17,230) 9,626,931 ] 1512 8,283,918 16,372] 9,734,534 
(Nosh) ...ccceccereeeerereeeees << 893.14 86,285 2,44 266,550 4,651] 578,322 
(Tama) .....ccereeereesceseres os 10.87 2 80 2) 5,161 — - 
UBIORE). ccsnscsccsecssrsntaszecs +“ 905,82) 168,750) 424 77,994 1256, 188,493 
(Weaste).....cc-cccsesserereres ‘a 1,669.82) 158,647 7.68) _ 345,580] 10,130] 645.044 
OR isvsocesecbiendes sidavesnavensensa cede Ibs 14,147,674] 2,613, 188)16,294,594 2,704, UT22Z1,8IG.S8S0} 4,562,998 
(Bancha). 1. ee ceeseereeeesees ~ $1,260 2546) 230,067 7,.59;:| 178,134 6,571 
(DUSt).sccccsccesecesseececsereeee gp | 926,743] 24,978) 1302400) 33,533) 1,744,134) 42,757 
Ts. 
(Pierced)............0.0+++-pieuls) 3,483.64) 256,875 2,82 224,673 4,578] 437,956 
(Unpierced )............664 - 20.86 1,129 130 3,86! 4 GOK 
8) Si Pa Bere Fe 43.06 2 26% — me 6038 21,744 
Silk Worm-@ggs..............0008. cards| 1,176,142} 346,998] 887,767) 682,606) 813,049 582, 62% 
Rice .: .....-- TREE beac es piculs; 375,369) 797,439] 404,469) 999,008 13,346 42.056 
SS nein dh ecdevcivssigerascks ‘d 8,795] 13,654] 188,651] 35445 28-111} + 52.562 
Copper and Bronze............-+. . 10,337) 384.509 15,484) 271,627 18,058) 293,68: 
Tobacco... PE) Pee 3,460 28, 886 2.396 30,200 5,864 eyit 
uered MO iicssccctae Seiten — 153.608 — 118,772 — 649 
eae pnoeass eubbter evenesiese 3,729,721] 47,924] 3,740,505 60,112) 1,207,66 87,763 
Porcelain ‘and ‘Earthenware... ~~ 69,987 and 93,272 _ 182,921 
Wax (Vegetable and bees)).. “piculs HOS 12,123 1,225} 23,038 _ 448 7,199) 
Fish (Dried).......secesseeeeee os “ 15.101} 227,391 27,98 406,124 25,62 $81,727 
NE 5. che cocsscsessacecheosecs 2,276, 154,72 — woes ns ; 
Raense.... wensees _numbe 261 1,362 13 1,786 1,444 6.08% 
PERRO 5 étedvesince ss cnone G6ll cence engescons _ -—— —_- — = it B8t 
Umbrellas....... faseRessarassvrsdsceocososs _- 5,369 —_ 3,776 -- ee 
Bamboo Ware..........csccscssecceeece ~-- -—— _- — igh 
Lanterns....... sraahieny nae SO _ — -- -- 8,624 48 
Shippok bec... ...ceeeeeeeereeeeeeeereeees _ -- _— = 12,49. 
silt ‘asyutactares. nel Se Weaecstende — 10, O15 _ 12,657 — 9,04: 
Siral ha Gilsaiasey 00.0, 00<000000- 00000. SNC 2,31 6 471 4,60) 8.946 8.37%, 11,509 


Digitizerby (500 























TO 1881 INCLUSIVE. 


Original from 


1879, ~ S880, 
(Quantity.| Value. | Quantity | Value. 
$ 

295,807 27.996] 347,712 10,37 
Lolo] 85,032] 3.639.020} 186,921 
L761,167), 219.350) 3,539,497) 249,632 
229,633) 6.023.478) 269.620) 7,224, 12> 
4,204 52,413 7 1,134 123,898 
-- a 399,37) BOSH 
2,264,535) 933 544 2.822,013 274, 87° 
3,711,047) 2.074.985)33,835, 910) 1,633,788 
405,354 Blu 745,160 44.402 
RRO 304 GO,7T54) 2.801.290) 216,622 
391,453 100,435) 1,694,278 12° 53 

1.74 8.511 11,002 35, 
142,896 28.761] 108,926 17 DA! 
1,645,728 YOUTH 1,377,582 83.171 
5192968) $24,279) 8,178,622} 19.24 
1,436,965) 265,505) 3,124,487) 597,652 
3,127) = 146,596 4.004] 190,291 
30,536 4,183 7,195 2.16% 
143,265) 195,363] 122,087] 167,742 
108,541 29,102 82,762 23,743 
10,889,801] 1,987,642/11,639,207] 1,821,388 
106,648 13,742] 84,097 y1,141 
T1884 12.623) 204,928 26,509 
2.459498) 536,447) 3,426,643] 723,311 
199.392 24,269}. 176,362 18,884 
969,234) 127,628) 577,589 68,966 
39 914 38 05] 
234 5,273 706 16,428 
179,426) 427,223) 238,072)  630,53¢ 
11,676 12,775 34,216 BU,916 
27,293] 48,57: 44,776) 132,27: 
12,476] 56,658 4,71 23,993 
17,112 89,767 7,577 47,564 
8.185 56,526 8,932 45,453 
17,954 73,670 11,556 D324 
2,562 46,847 1 450 27,057 
ios 45,494 — 187,398 
424,908 78.360) 254,097 43,468 
— Lind, 107 Uo, 122 
YS21.6¢) 170,527) 10,243.50) 305,330 
2,703] 156,945 7,509) 276,465 
5,622] 218,790 5,368] 236,88) 
35,108} 10,489) 45,588 8,687 
—_ 337,375 -— 453,391 
440, 319} 1,118,085] 2,725,438) 931,938 
5,592 47,538 4,265 37,450 
_- 78,130 — 69,008 
8.268} 167,421 17,489) 347,326 
197 ou, no 21h N5,308 
195.916] 177.48 254,813) 195.547 
OS, 792 s70 787 124,782) 510,912 
412,066) 1,097,541) 477455) 2,094,104 
73,493} 639,744 67,482] 596406 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





1881, 
Quantity) Vatie 
58,28 5 
1,992,954 97,741 
3,322,767] 227'208 
shy -| 6,379,612 
135 yy 152,784 
2.162 S34] en 
29,778,5¢ batey 47, 
G97 ,l¢ ‘vie * on H 
807,6 ad 
1 S87, 09) 7 
2056 46, 
1,996,103) WO7,811 
6,230,662) 355,214 
2,061,221] 357,876 
3.904] 170,521 
24,43 5,262 
56,026 64.851 
163,734 43,443 
8,147,599] 1,308,558 
2.282 560 
2,160,8 442,02 
127,702 15,373 
484,821] 45,910 
8] 1,730 
500 11,394 
248,342] 663.797 
43,479 31.274 
27,717 54.863 
3,394 145,370 
10,663 DOO] 
S,500 43,279 
5,341) 29,209 
2,498] 44,904 
— 50,659 
HO2 OTF 91,362 
— LUGS, 327 
-— BSS.021 
7,067] 253,237 
5,328] 280.465 
60,365 11,195 - 
— 284,263 
4,616,855) 538,605 
5,718 46,515 
a 53,992 
8,418} 288,051 
160 73,278 
129,099} 77,693 
one 158,677 
430,728] 1,939,790 
10].087} 860,040 


KANAGAWA DURING 


L880. 1881. 
Quantity, Value. | Quantity.) Value, 
$s $ 
14,616) 8,606,867 18,012)10,647,310 
4,835) 605,2!4 6,739 961075 
75 : 116} 80,735 
169.5 82,559 874 177,823 
9.095) GS1,896 O870) $24,985 
24,227,905) 4,725,961)18,985,192) 4,398,297 
487,734 25,280) 679,223 30,185 
2,247,464 71,057] 2,076,37 62,658 
939 90,474] 4,234.31) 430,819 
53 14.3: 535 16,274 
530,452] 991, 374,494)  BILL40 
15,763 47,551 17,023 TU G98 
878 3,224 1474 2,790 
10,710) = 182,324 S076) 131,460 
11,026] 102,854 10,378] 114,456 
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Aprenpix C. 
RULES MUTUALLY AGREED UPON BY WHOLE- 
SALE DEALERS IN SILK. 


1.—Owners of histo, noshi, mawata, mayu, degara mayu, 
kudzurui, &¢., huving made certain proposals to us for the 
future conduct of the sale of their goods, we have agreed 
upon the following rules :— 


2.—Whon fkiito, noshi, mawata, mdyu, degara mayu, 
kudzuri, &c., ave sent by owners in the producing districts 
to Yokohama, for gale to either Japanese or foreigners, they 
shall be forthwith conveyed to the Rengo Kiito Niadzu- 
karisho and there stored. 


3.—When goods thus sent are received they shall be in- 
spected in accordance with the rules of the establishment ; 
and when required the bales shall be reprcked so that each 
shall be uniform in quality. Any one of these bales may 
be kept on the premises of a wholesale dealer as a sample 
by which transactions may be settled. 

(Note-—Goods purchased by a dealer in the producing 
districts, or on the market at Yokohama, shall be subject 
likewise to this rule. No dealer, on any pretext, shall 
evade the substance of this article.) 


4.—When a dealer concludes a sale by menns of the 
sample bale in his possession, he shall immediately notify 
the Rengo Kiito Niadzukarisho of the transaction ; and the 
delivery of the bulk and payment therefore shall be mady 
by and to the company according to its rules. 

(Note.—Even a portion of a bale so sold shall be subject 
to this rule. ) 


5.—Goods consigned to a member and stored with this 
company may be transferred only to another member ; and 
the trangnction shall be conducted in accordance with these 
rules. 

(Note.—Persons who are not members of this company 
will not be recognized ; and any wember to whom goods 
are consigned shall inform tho owner of this rule.) 

6.—All dealers ure at liberty to offect sales by means of 
sample 3; but they shall not carry the sample to foreign 
houses or elsewhere for inspection. : 

7.—Advances upon goods stored with this company shall 
not exceed 80 per cent.; and the term shall bo thirty days. 
If the goods are not sold during this term, it may be ex- 
tended by a new contract for another thirty days. If such 
new contract be not made the goods shall be sold at the 
market price then current, and the surplus shall be paid to 
the owner of the goods, who shall bo also linblo to make 
good any deficit. 

(Note.—Varying percentages of advances may cause na- 
tural dissatisfaction ; and care must be taken to preserve 
equality in this respect. Any member, however, is at 
liberty to accept a lower advance than 80 per cent.) 

8.—Wien goods upon which advances have been made 
tire sold, the procceds of the sale shall be exchanged for 
kinsatsn on the same day, and after repryment of the ad- 
¥aucc the balance shall be handed to the owner. 

(Note.—The owner may, on request, postpone the ex- 
change of the proceeds of sale into kinsatsu for seven days ; 
but on the cighth day, even though the owner be absent, the 
exchange shall be made at the rate of that day. As the 
exchange of kinsatsu fluctuates daily, the owner of the 
goods shall consent to this condition as part of the con- 
ditions of the advance.) . 

9.—In event of fluctuation in exchange for kingatsn dur- 
ing the period of storage to such an extent that the 
proceeds of sale of silk are insufficient to cover advances 
made, the owner of silk shall make good the deficiency. 
Should he neglect or fuil to do so, he shall be posted as a 
defaulter at the house of each member, and uo transactions 
shall be made with bim henceforth. 

(Note.—Such defaulter shall be excluded from. transac- 
tions either threugh another member or as agent for 
others), 

10.—Commissions chargeable shall be :—(not stated). 

11.—Suales may be contracted for to cither Japanese or 
foreigners, but delivery ghall not be made before payment 
is reecived, 

12.-—Fees customarily payable to Chinese or Japanese, 
and to watchinen of podowns, &e., shall be abolished, 

13.—This asseciation will have no transactions with any 
person who purchases silk in the producing districts for 
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sale to foreigners ; or with those who purchase from any 
person not n member of this association. 

(Mote-—This article does not refer to goods svld to 
foreigners according to the rules of this company.) 

14.—No silk will bo received from those persons who 
have taken even oue bale to wholesale dealers who are not 
members of this association. 

15.—In support of our adherence to these articles we 
have deposited one thousand yen each with the 2nd Na- 
tional Bank ; and shonld any member violate one article of 
these rules the whole or a portion of this deposit shall be 
forfeited ; and his name may be removed from the associa- 
tion by the general resolution of the-members. 

(Note—A share of the Rengo Kiito Niadzukarisho may 
he deposited iu lien of money.) 

In witness of this mutual agreement ench member affixes 
his hand and seal. 

Signatures :— 

Hara ZENZABURO (Kameyn), Moat Soset (Nozawayn), 
Surpusawa SakutaRo, Mumakosni Kioget (Mitsui Bus- 
san Kwaisha), Asarukt YEIJ1 (Boyeki Shokwai), Hrra- 
MUMA SENZO (Sekitanya), KawaGoyk GENTARO, WAKAO 
Ikuzo, NakazaTo CHusBet (Nozawaya), Tanaka HeEt- 
HACHI (Itoys), UYEHARA SHIROYEMON (Mannger of Ko- 
tsuke Company) Horikosui Kiusasuro (Tomiya), Taser 
YoswH1BeI (Kioya), ‘TAKAHASHI MANYEMON (Fujisawaya), 
Kawacita Kiutaro, Korasu Saun (Fuso Shokwai), 
Takaki Sasuro (Doshin Kwaisha), Suzuxt Uyenon, 
(Suzukiys), Hagiwara Kengiro, Nusaiaa Kinaer, Ya- 
MADA Komakicui, Isomma Yuzo, Amewomiya Kers1R0, 
SHinusawa YosaBuro, WATANABE FuxkusaBuro (Seki- 
tanya), Kasanara Mrecumuu (Maruva Company). 





Aprennix D. 

EXTRACT FROM THE “TOKIO YOKOHAMA 
MAI NICHI SHIMBUN ” (DAILY NEWS), OF 
THE llta AND 20TH NOVEMBER, 1881, 


In our opinion, the reason for the recent establishment, 
by a number of interested persons, of » Central Silk Ware- 
honse at Yokobama was that, owing to the iusufferable 
nature of the bad customs of foreign buyers hitherto 
prevailing, the Silk producers of the interior had met with 
unheard-of losses, and that as damage was thus being 
sustained by us in the matter of our greatest article of 
export, it would be « most praiseworthy aim for those 
interested to establish such a warehouse, to hold in their 
own hands the control over the trade, and thus do away 
with the corrupt practices of foreign merchants. We, the 
silk producers, regarding this with admiration earnestly 
awaited the commencement of operations. After the 
opening, however, of the Central Silk Warehouse, foreign 
merchants disapproved of the course adopted, they declined 
to deal with the agsociation, and published this decision far 
and wide. In consequence of statements made by you (the 
Central Silk Warehousing Company) we thereupon took 
into consideration the actual circumstances affecting the 
profit or otherwise to the trade, and we found there was a 
difference between the statements formerly made by you 
and your actual conduct in the matter. This difference 
consisted in this, that although you proposed it as your 
object to get into your own hands the control over the silk 
trade, to sweep away the hitherto existing evil practices of 
foreign merchants, and thus obtain for us a great profit, yet 
you blundered both in the time and method of commencing 
operations. Again, by not taking sufficient care, foreign 
merchants lust faith in you, complications arose, trade was 
obstructed, and consequently we lost heavily. ‘The reason 
why we now complain of a discrepancy between the actual 
facts of the case and your professions, and are therefore 
dissatisfied, is that, when you established yourselves, you 
borrowed as your Capital from two or three banks a million 
or more yen at a yearly interest of 6 per ceut, out of which, 
at the commencement, you advance money to us at the rate 
of 18 per cent, and afterwards as complications increased, 
nt areducel rate of 15 per cent. If this be compared with 
aecnpital borrowed ata yearly rate of 6 per cent, the profit 
obtained will be found to be 150 to 200 per eent. 

And who is it that recoives this? we aro forced to sny 
that it looks very much as if this Silk Ware Housing Com- 
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pany hiad been established for the mere purpose of lust 
after profit, and this is therefore one of the reasons for our 
dissatisfaction with it. 

Again, since the establishment of your society we, the 
producers, have had to pay three separate fees. These 
may be cnumerated as follows :—Oue fee to the middle- 
man, one at ihe place of packing in the producing distriets, 
and collected ou aecount of the stik guild, and one again to 
the silk guild in Yokohama, Although on account of the 
present complications these are not collected at present, yet 
as soon as the difficuities now existing have ceased we 
shall surely be again catled upon to pay these fees, It will 
thus be seen that the preducers pay two fees entirely for 
the benefit of the siik guild. This is the second cause of 
our dissatisfaction, 7 

Again, sinee the ercation of your gintd, complications 
With the foreien merchants have beeamse very sevieus, and 
at present (here is no teeming when trade may be resnmed, 
Accordicely, the tetel amount of silk stored up at this 
port is more than 14,000 ales, which represent a money 
value of 5,000,000 dollars, and whieh on aceount of the 
nection of your estaliishiment, cannot be sold. Moreover, of 
flris amount scven-tenths is burdencd with a 15 per eent 
interest, while one third of it represents the idle eapital 
of the produccrs. On account of this, great losses are 
sustained aud the capital is moreover taken from cirenlation. 
This is the third source ofour dissatisfaetion. 

Neverthless, we looked with admiration on the principle 
of your great scheme, viz., to get into your own hands the 
control over the silk trade, and as we we had also to con- 
tribute towards this chjeet, the losses above referred to 
may be deemed insignificant, aud we were restained from 
pointing out your faults, 

But pow the producers are again threatened with heavy 
Josses which consist in that on the termination of the 
present difliculties they will probably compete with each 
other in sclling the 14,000 odd. bales of silk accumulated 
at this port. Should such an event come to pass, not 
only wil the price of silk, which at present is valued at say 
2600 per bale, be suddenly reduced by $30) or $40, on 
account of this competitive sale when dealing with forcign 
buyers, but it will also be apparent that a sudden fats 
of 14 or 15 per cent in the price of silver as compared 
with fhe present price must take place. Tt is there 
fore evident that the producers cannot, owing to the amount 
of silk at present in Yokohama, eseape losses whieh in 
consequence of the attitude of forcign buyers and fluctun- 
tions in exchange, will amount to nearly 1,400,000 or 
1,500,000 yen, Tt appears, therefore, that the great 
scheme for which the silk guild was established, viz, get- 
ting tho control over the trade into their own hands and 
thus doing away with the evil customs (ill now in force, 
which was to have resulted in great profit to us, was, we 
have shown, the cause of great losses and did us inealenlable 
harm. It is no exageeration to say that you (the silk 
guild) raised your own eapital at 6°/., for whieh you took 
from us an exhorbitant rate of interest. 

If, however, it had been your plan to crush by foree the 
power of combined action on the part of the foreign 
merchants, and thus gain the victory, we would have borne 
it even if we had to suffer losses. But, if we reward the 
present state of the sitk guild, it will appear that there was 
necessarily a limit to the capital with which it operated. 
and wo ecitainly think that there was no reason to hope | 
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situation of your association, which is at present approach- 
ing to the perilens, it ig clear that they will gather renewed" 
strength and await your dissolution. Again, it would 
he by no means casy to export all the silk in Yokohama. 
The reason is that our merchants are not versed 
in the ways of foreign marketr, and, not knowing 
thesa, markets, they cannot appreciate the true value 
of merchaudize, Accordingly, we have no desire to 
call for your intervention in selling abroad all our 
silk at present in Yokohama. As to the question of the 
profit or loss on direct export to foreign markets: if 
fushionable or indispensable silks were chosen for export, 
or else if snitable quantities were shipped when there is a 
demand, we have no doubt that profit would result. It ix, 
however, apparent to every one that all the silk held by 
you in Yokohama could not be exported in the way you 
propese, although you say that on account of the present 
complications you propose to export direct, yet we think it 
is not too much to say that you would end by getting us 
into your power. And, therefore, we again emphatically 
repeat, on mature consideration of the present circum- 
stances of the caso that you eaunot prevail over the foreign 
merchants. You will probably accuse as nujustly that we, 
the producers, have forgotten our duties to our country, 
saying that we are wanting in patienco, or you may make 
other unjust statements concerning us. If your own 
conduct is in your opinion worthy of praise, we, the silk 
producers, beg that you will give a satisfactory reply to 
the fuunr following points :— : 

1.—The reduction after the expiry of 10 days to 6 per 
cent. of yearly interest on money at present advanced to us. 

2.—The exchange into silver, at the bank rate of the 
day, of that part of the money borrowed by us in paper ; 
moncy in future borrowed on the security of silk from the 
silk distric!s to be paid in silver at the exchange of the 
day on which the silk arrives. 

3.—The guaranteeing to us that those who cannot com- 
ply with tho term of the second article will make good the 
loss caused hy the depreciation of money or silk incurred 
hy selling on another day. 

4,—Loss on silk exported abroad to be borne by yon 
(silk exported at the request of (he producers, as likely to 
bo in request at the place to which it is exported, is not 
included herein). / 

If you comply with these four points, we, the produccrs, 
will completely coincide with your views; but, on the 
other hand, if you do not comply with them we shall also 
be unable to consent to your proposals, us we have before 
informed you, 

Having noticed that you will be unable to carry out your 
plans, and knowing that in the future we shall sustain loss, 
we, in order not to fall into misfortune, have finally thrust 
aside your proposals, and, with the intention of getting into 
our own hands a suitable control over the trade, bave mado 
a new covenant and will carry on business on our own 
wecouut, We also think that when we do this, there will 
bo no reason for reproaching us with having broken our 
contract, 

We would wish it to be understood that our reason for 
having thus minutely argued this question, is not a merc 
reuret for the less we have sustained. We kuow that 
under the present circumstances you certainly cannot carry 
out your original plans, and therefore not only would the 
producers (who remained with you) lose their capital, their 


for viefory in so prolonged a strugele with such serious | business degenerate, and finally the great industries of the 


complications. We do not know, however, whether you 
intend to hold ont at all cost; for, aceording to what you 
say, it would seem, firstly, that i having at present a capital 
of more (hau 1,090,000 yen you continue operations, the 
united action of forcicn merchants being broken they will 
sta fora seftloment ; and, secondly you appear to prepose 


country decline, but nearly 10,000,000 yen would be with- 
drawn from circulation, and the finances of the entire 
country thrown into confusion, = What mourning there 
would then be! For these reasons we have urged you to 
concede the foregoing points, and we pray that you will 
tnke them into your favourable consideration, sending us 


the export direct of all the silk at present in Yokohama | speedy answer as to whether or not you consent to them. 


without the infervention of loeal foreign merchants, But 
we donot believe you can do this. Ourreason for thinking 
this is, tht alibeugh you have a eapital of 1,000,000 yen, 


of sik, and when at the end of toe veur there is a demand 


for money, we. the poodnecrs, could eert, 

potwitistanding vour TOGC0.0900 ven, Again, aliveugh vou disttiess 
say that veu will brenk the eomlasniian of the ferciga | 
merehiués wha cet them to tess dor oa resaiciiation, yet ue: 
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yet there are stored in’ Yokohama more than 10,000 bates | 


APPENDIX £. 
CIRCULAR (TO JAVANESE TEA PRODUCERS), 


As vegards the conditien of ten, its) preparation has, 0s 


sindy uet held ont, |vou are aware, greatly deterisrated throughout all the Cea 


sinee the year TST! onwards. [nn consequenee, 
when fen from the various distitets was brough: {or salo to 
forvizn dealers, they detected the inferiority of 16s prepara- 


we regard Ce fact tbat (he latter are aware of tho (rue | tions and would only purchase it at low prices. Aud, in 
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addition, difference from sample and andue preponderance 
of dust also afforded grounds for incessant complaints. 
The result was that during the years 1875-8, prices fell in 
an unprecedented degree, the losses sustained by the tea 
merchnuis were considerable, gud there was, of course, a 
marked fulling of in the Tncome derived from this our most 
important article of produce. This was also the case 
_ during 1879, for although in the mouths of September- 

December of that year, an unusual rise in prices took place, 
this was not a genuine rise in quality. From November 
1880 to January 188], and again from October 1581 down 
to the present date, the market price of a picul of prepared 
ten has been the samo as that of 16 kwamme (1 picul) 
weight of the raw leaves at the place of production—a 
truly dvplorable state of affnirs, Unless, therefore, the bad 
method of preparation hitherto in force be reformed and 
the ten be restored to the excellent condition which was 
nolicesblo during the year 1868, the result must be that, 
when some three years more have elapsed, it will prove a 
matter of impossibility to fiud a market fur Japan teas in 
any foreign country. 

Again, judging by advices received from Japanese who 
have visited New York, Chicago, Canada, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco, Japan tens have for the past eight years been 
very inferior in quality and prices have consequently 
fallon very low. If, then, we continue to export such 
inferior goods for two or three years yet to come, it may 
well happen that no one abroad will appreciate the same. 
We would therefore adviso that from this year onward 
the young leaves should be at once plucked, without 
delaying until tho “88th evening” (the time usually 
prescribed for picking tea), aud and also that the second 
and third pickings should take place before tho leaves grow 
conrse, thus an article of good quality only would be 
prepared and sent out [to Yokohama]. ° 

During 1868-1871, the price obtained for prepared ten 
was never less than $10 per picul. Fora whole year, in 
1874-5, the average price did not execed $25 per picul. 
There have also been years showing averages in prices of 
S18 aud $19 respectively. When the above state of affairs 
shall have been reformed, and good methods of preparation 
adopted, then will prices also gradually rise, and the 
market value of the tea return to that prevailing during 
1868. 


Average yearly 
export. 


Averare price Averare amount 
per pienl realized yearly, 


1868-72 ......100,000 piculs 47 4,700,000 
1873-74 ......150,000__,, 83. 4,930,000 
1875-77 seveee 180,000 ” 25 4,500,000 
1878-81 ......220,000 _,, 20 4,500,000 


A comparison between the above amounts will, we think, 
show that if the defective modes of preparation thronzhout 
the whole country be improved, and good methods he 
adopted in their place, the profits accruing to Japan will 
be doubled. We trust, therefore, that all classes will unite 
in urging the adoption of such methods both upon those 
who own tea plantations and also upon those who prepare 
the leaf. 


(Signed) RiueEt, 
‘5 Titer, 
»” Kusnicnt, 
3 ZENKICIU, 


Branch establishment of Chiujo, 2nd Ward, Main Street, 
Yokohama. 


March, 1882. 
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APPENDIX F. 


British SHIPrina. 
REPORT OF THE PORT OF KANAGAWA FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED THE 3lst DAY OF 
DECEMBER, 1881. 


VeEssELS ENTERED. 


One hundred and seventy two vessels of 208,056 tons | 
net measurement entered this Port during the year, being 
au inerease of ten vessels and $1,596 tons upon the} 
preceding year, 


As in 1880, the increase was eaused by the larger el 


her of steamers visiting this Port, principally from Great 
Britain. 
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The returns for this year show au inerenase of thirty per 
eent in Che wambece of steamers, and of nearly tventy five 
per cent in the amount of tonnage as ecowprred with the 
previous year 3 the figures for SSD beiny 150 of 181,017 
tons, as auainst LOO of 133,550 tons for Tso, or an inerease 
of 30 vessels and 4f,467 tons for the year PSS. 

In sailing vessels, however, there is a decrease of 20 
vessels and 12,57 1 tons, 

From Great Britain.—Fifty-five vessels of 69,898 tons, 
viz :—forty-steamers of 61,315 tons, and ten sailing 
vessels of S585 tons (betug about one-third of the total 
Lonnage) entered at this Port from Creat Britain, showing 
an increase of six vessels and 9,866 tons upon the previous 
year, The inerense being all caused by steamers, ag there 
wns a decrease of two and LO7 tous in sailing 
vessels, while steamers show an increase of eight vessels 
and 10,973 tons, 

With the exception of two sailing vessels of 1,832 tons 
whieh came from Wales with coals, the whole of the vessels 
from Great Britain bronght general cargoes to this port, 
the great number of them, forty-one steamers of 56,582 
tons, and six sailing ves-ls of 5,040 tons arrived from Lon- 
don, while of the remainder, four steamers of 4,731 tons, 
were from Glasgow, and two sailing vessels of 1,713 tons 
from Middlesborough., 

From Fonziong.—Forty-six steamers of 63,027 tons 
entered from IIougkong, of which number, twenty-six of 
26,949 tons were steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, and fourteen of 27,623 tons of the 
Occidental and Oriental Line of Steamers; all of them 
having bronght general cargoes, of the other six steamers 
of 8,449 tons, three brought general cargoes and the other 
three camo in bailast to load tea for New York. 

In 1880 the number of vessels entered from TWongkony 
was forty of 50,806 tous ; the returns for 1851 therefore 
show an inerease of six vessels and 12,221 tons, : 

From Austrafa.—\Vieven sailing vessels of 6,463 tons, 
with cargoes of coal entered from Newcastle, New South 
Wales, being as compared with the previous year a deercase 
of one vessel, but an increase of 481 tons in’ earryiny 
capacity. 

From the United States.—Seventcen vessels of 31,786 
tons entercd from the United States, fourteen of 26,900 tons 
being steamers of tho Occidental and Oriental Lino of 
Steamers from San Francisco with general eargoes, and the 
other three vessals of 4,886 tons being sailing vessels with 
cargoes of kerosine oil, two of 3,257 tons from New York 
and one of 1,629 tons from Philadelphia. 

The above figures show an incrensa of one vessel and 
3,906 tons upon the previous year, there being an increase 
of two steamers and 4,156 tons, and a decrease of one 
sailing vessel and 250 tons. 

From Europe.~ Eight vessels of 6,552 tons entered from 
Europe, being a deerense of six vessels and 4,245 tons upon 
the year 1850. OF the above eight vessels, three of 3,216 
tons were steamers, and five of 3,386 tons were sailing 
vessels, nll of which brought general cargoes from Antwerp. | 

The deercase in vesscls aud tonnage from Antwerp was 
in sniling vessels only, as there was an increase of one 
steamer and 942 tons. 

From China.— Fourteen vessels of 7,552 tons, viz., 
four stoamers of 4,711 tons, and ten sailing vessels of 2,841 
(ous, came to this port from China. With the exception of 
one steamer of 1,558 tons which came here in ballast from 
Shanghai, the whole of the above vessels entered from 
‘Takao, Formosa, with cargoes of sugar. 

The amount of tonuage as compared with 1880 shows a 
difference of only 265 tons in favor of 1881, 

From Fapan.—Vwenty vessels of 21,440 tons, being an 
increase of seven vessels and 8,533 tons upon the previous 
your, entered from the other Treaty Ports of Japan. 
Seventeen of 20,512 tons were steamers and three of 928 
tons sailing vessels. : 

OF the steamers, ten of 14,199 tons arrived from Hiogo 
in ballast or with a small portion of general cargo on board, 
six of 5,611 tons from Nagasaki with coal, and one of 702 
tons from Hakodate with a cargo of seaweed, en ronto to 
Shanchai,. 

The three sailing vessels were from 
caryoes. 

Fram Other Ports—Only one vessel entered from other 


yoxsels 


Nagisaki with coal 


| Ports, namely, the steamer Bengal, of 1,338 tons, which 
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arrived from Singapore in ballast, having been chartered to 
load at this port for New York. 


VESSELS CLEARED. 


The total number of British vessels clesred from this 
Port during the yearended December 31, 1881, was one 
huudred aud seventy-nine of 214,249 tons being one 
hundred and thirty-two steamers of 181,724 tons, aud forty- 
seven sailing vessels of 32,525 tons. 

The amount of tonnage as compared with 1880 shows an 
increase of 42,577 tons, steam tonnage having increased by 
43,641 tons and sailing tonnage having decreased by 1,064 
tons. 

For Great Britain.—Fifteen stexmers of 21,584 tons and 
one sailing vessel of 569 tons c'eared for London with 
general cargoes, the steamers calling en route at various 
other ports in Japan and China for cargo, and the sailing 
vessel calling nt the port of Hiogo to complete her cargo. 

For Hongkong.—Yorty steamers of 53,849 tons and one 
sailing vessel of 384 tons cleared for Hongkong. 

Of the forty steamers, twenty-six of 26,949 tons were 
Penineular and Oriental Steamship Company’s stenmers, 
aud fourteen of 26,900 tons belong to the Occidental and 
Oriental Company’s line of steamers. All theso steamers 
carricd general cargoes. 

The sailing vessel was the Presto, which left this port in 
ballast. 

For Australia.—Thero were no departures for Australia 
during the year 1881. 

For United States.—Forty-sevon vessels of 71,363 tous, 
” being thirty-cight stenmers of 61,133 tons, and nine sailing 
vessels of 10,230 tons, cleared for ports in the United 
States of America. 

Of tho steamers, fourteen of 27,628 tons were Occidental 
aud Oricntal steamers bound to San Francisco with general 
cargoes and a large number of Chinese Emigrants. One 
other steamer of 1,473 tons also cleared fur San Francisco 
with Emigrants. 

The other twenty-three sLeamers of 82,032 tons cleared 
for New York with part gonernl cargoes (principally tes), 
calling at other ports en route to complete loading. 

These numbers on being compared with the returns for 
the previous year show an increase for the year now nider 
review of three steamers and 6,357 tons for San Francisco 
and eleven steamers and 15,969 tons for New York. 

Of the nine sailing vessels of 10,230 tons four vessels of 
6,630 tons cleared for San Francisco, three of 4,746 tons 
being in ballast, and the other vessel, the Cr/urnum of 1,884 
tons, which left with part of original enrgo from Hongkong. 
Three vessels of 2,404 tons cleared for Portland, Oregon, 
and two vessels of 1,196 tons for Puget Sound in ballast. ° 

For Europe.—There were no departures for Europe 
daring the year 1881. 

For China.-—Thvree vessels of 1,140 tons cleared for 
China Ports, viz :—One steamer of 702 tous for Shanghai 
with original cargo from Hakodate. Ono sailing vessel of 
219 tons in ballast for Tnkao, Formosa, aud another of the 
same tonnage in ballast for Chefoo. 

For Fapan.—Sixty-three vessels of 59,395 tons éleared 
for Ports in Japan, Of these, thirty-eight of 44.456 tons 
were steamers and twenty-five of 14,939 tons were sailing 
vessels. 

Thirty steamers of 38,335 tons and fifteen sniling vessels 
of 11,784 tons cleared for Hiogo with part of original cargo 
from England and Antwerp on board. 

Ono steamor of 91 tons cleared for the same port in 
ballast, and the other seven steamers, of 6,030 tons cleared 
for Nagasaki in ballast. 

OF the other ten sailing vessels of 3,155 tons, five of 1,731 
tons cleared for Nagasaki, two of them carrying a cargo of 
Kerosene oil and the other three in ballast, 

Four vessels of 1,048 tons cleared for Hiogo, one with a 
cargo of Kerosene oil, and the other throe in ballast. 

The remaining one vessel of 376 tons cleared for Hako- 
date in ballast. 

For other Ports.—Nine sailing vessela of 5,965 tons 
cleared for other ports, viz :—Six of 3,439 tons for British 
Columbin, two of 2,225 tons for Loilo, and one of 301 tons 
for Zebu, all of them having left in ballast. 


VEssELS So_p anp Bovucur. 


Two sailing vessels have been sold at this Port during 
the yeur 1881, viz.:—Tho £. AZ Young, of Melbourne, 
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345 tons, for $13,300 ; and the Otto, of Hongkong, 274 tons, 
for $7,400, the purchasers in both cases being Jupanese, 

Two steamers were bonght at this Port by British 
merchants from the Japanese, viz :—The Takao Maru, of 
617 tous, and the Ruri Maru, of 91 tous. The prices paid 
for the former was 75,000 yen, equal about £8,600, at the 
then current rate of exchangé. The price paid for the 
latter I have not been able to ascertain correctly. 

All tonnages quoted in this return net. 


RETURN OF BRITISH SHIPPING ENTERED AND 
CLEARED AT THE PORT OF KANAGAWA 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 
3lst, 1881. 











ENTERED. 
From. Steamers.  Sniling vessels, Total, 

No. Nettons. No. Nettons. No. Neltons 
Great Britain ...45 61,313 10 8,585 55 69,898 
Hongkong ......46 63,027 — 46 63,027 
Australia ........ — Il 6,463 ll 6,463 
United Stntes...14 26,900 3 4,886 17 31,786 
Europe ........ «- 3 3,216 5 3.3836 8 6,552 
China ....... wore 40 = 4,711 10 2,841 14 7,552 
SOPaAn corcccseeeee 17 20,512 3 923 20 21,440 
Other Ports...... 1 1,338 — 1 1,338 
Grand Totals...180 181,017 42 27,039 172 208,056 


Total inwards ....... esccsosel ad vessels of 208,056 tons. 
708 





Purchased from Jupanese. 2 4, 4, is 
iy ae » 208,764 ,, 
CLEARED. 
Toe. Stenmers.  Sniling vessels. Total. 
ee Ce NN 
No, Net tons, No. Net tons. No. Net tone, 
Great Britain ...15 2,584 l 069 16 22,153 
Hongkong........ 40 53,849 ] 384 41 64,233 
Australin..... wee ba = 
United States...388 61,133 9 10,230 47 71,363 
LEUrope ..cececcoes — sil re 
Clint: clavecesces a | 702 2 438 3 1,140 
JAPAN cocceeroeeedS 44,456 23 14,939 G3 59,395 
Other Ports) ...— — Q $5,965 9 5,965 








Grand Total ...132 








181,724 47 32,525 179 214,249 
Total outwards, .......ecceees 179 vessels of 214,249 tons. 
Sold to Japaneso...ceseeee a ee 619 ,, 
181 ,, ~=s,, 214,868 ,, 














NOTES FROM THIE “ JAPAN DAILY MAIL,” 

The Choya Shimbun issued an: extra sheet on Saturday 
containing what purported to be a copy of na telegram 
received from Shimonoseki, to the effect that the palace of 
the King of Korea was beleagured by large forces ; that 
the Jinsen route was occupied by troops wearing white 
uniform ; that the insurgents had offered some insult to the 
Japanese, and that the forces of the latter had entrenchod 
themselves near Jinsen. P 

* © : 

Tho authorities in Tokiyo, not having received any 
intellizence of those atarlling facts previous to the issuo of 
the Choya’s  oxtra,” immediately telegraphed to Shimono- 
seki for information, and received a reply that no Korean 
news whatsoever had come to hand, nor had there 
been any opportunity for the arrival of intelligence from 
Jinsen. Tho editor of the Choya was therefore under the 
agreenble necessily of publishing another “ extra,” with a 
contradiction,and of stopping the sale of his journal for the 








day. | 





Tt is stated in the AZainichi Shimbun that His Ex- 
cellency Inouye, Minister for Foreigu Affairs, proceeded tu 
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the Cabinet, ae on the morning of the 18th instant, 
to wait upon the Mikado according to instructions 
issued by His Majesty. He was soon followed by the 
Daijin aud Sangi, and reported in full to His Majesty all 
the particulars regarding Korea that he had gleaned since 
his departure from the capital. 





A despatch, dated 31st ult., from Gensaushin, Koren, says 
that a riot, in which two hundred persons took part, bad 
occurred there. This mob appeared suddenly, and made a 
desperate attack upon the residence of Binsatsu-kwan, an 
official, ‘The latter, having been warned, made good his 
escape; and the rioters, on discovering they had been 
foiled in their- attempt upon the person of Biusatsu-kwan, 
demolished his house. The Japanese at Jinsanshin were 
fully prepared to defend themselves, and calmly awaited 
the turn of events, in the full ‘conviction that they could 
give the mob a good reception if they inflicted any injury 
_ upon Japanese persons or property, But the mob dispersed, 
after a making raid upona village, iu which their own 
nationals only were the sufferers. 





Tho following telegram (which we issued yesterday ns an 

“extra’”’) has been received in ‘Tokiyo :— 
© Shimonoseki, August 21st, 4.20 o'clock A.M. 

‘ Mr. Hanabusa reached Soul on the night of the 16th 
instant. The Korean Governmment had prepared a 
residence for him within the city, and treated him with the 
ietmost courtesy. The city is perfectly quiet.’ 





The Fyi Shimpo has an article ou the necessity of an 
armed expedition to Korea, an enterprise which it holds is 


called for by the current of public opinion, and by the 
necessity of escorting and protecting the Envoy. ‘The 


writor does not directly advocate war, but something in the 
guise of a demonstration. He pvints to the unprotected 
condition of the Japanese settlements in the peninsula, 
refers to the stampede of inhabitants, including women and 
children, from Gensnn to Fusan and even to Nagasaki. 
Then follows an exhortation upon the necessity of obtain- 
ing reparation from the Korean Government and insisting 
upon the capital punishment of the ringleaders in the 
riot, and pecuniary compensation to the wounded and 
to the families of the killed. These claims the writer 
would bave specdily nadjusted—peacenbly if possible— 
if not by the arbitrament of war. ‘Then the question 
of indemnity and the mode of ils payment is con- 
sidered, with brief allusion to the Tai-on Kun, and 
a sugyestion that, if he is to be left in the undisturbed 
government of the country, he should 
tablets which have been erected in public places com- 
plaining of the injurious effects of barbarian intercourse. 
There is more of the samo kind of declamation in the 
article, which concludes by deprecating idle delay and 
“calling the altention of the Government,” as usual, to 
the necessity of prompt measures. Surely a Government 
which has acted so promptly and advisedly as has that of 
Japan in a trying emergency, has no necessity for folios of 
counsel like this. It appenrs that the imperbinence of the 
conductors of some of tho vernacular journals is only 
equalled by their ignorance of events and proceedings 
ITowever, in 
this respect they arc not without rivalry in foreign news- 
papers, both of local issue and published in remoter lands. 


Within the possible scope of their organs. 


There is now a lull in the discussion of Korean affairs, 
the Government having decided upon a well defined course 
vl wction. 
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other papers are full of rren reports which it is not 
worth while recording. 





A violent storm passed over Ishikawa-ken in the early 
part of the present month. Houses were unroofed. Much 
damage has been experienced by the farmers of the locality. 





Representatives of the Hochi and Mei Shimbun offices 
have been prohibited from visiting the War and Educational 
Departments to obtain copies of notifications and notes of 
the proceedings of these two Departments. A similar pro- 
hibition to the same papers is said to have been issued by 
the Imperial Household Department. 





Publication of the Choya Shimbun was suspended by the 
Government on the 19th instant. 


A great demand for Japanese swords, in consequence of 
the Korean difficulty, is reported from Osaka. 


ote 


The Hochi Shimbun las a long paragraph on the ‘Tai-on 
Kun, whom it accuses of selfishness and barbarity, and 
worse fault of auy, intense hatred of the Japanese. 











The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes a paragraph with 
regard to the recent Korean difficulty to the effect that 
early in the beginning of this month the former Kanagawa 
clan, numbering some twelve thousand men, had assembled 
on the top of mount Kurikara and mavneuvred day and 
night, with a view to offer their services in case of war 


with Korea.—On account of the contemplated departure 
of the two Envoys, Uyeno.and Terashima, for Europe, 


a grand dinner was given yesterday to the foreign diplo- 
matists in Japan, and the Dazjin aud Sangi, at the Yenrio 
Kwan. On the afternoon of the same day about eight 
hundred guests, both native nnd foreign, were also invited 
to a parting entertainmeut.—A violent storm scems to 
have prevailed in the various prefectures of the Empire in 
the early part of this month. According to the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, a strong hurricane and a heavy rainfall 
have devastated the large village of Kotakemura, in the 
province of Idzumvo. The storm was accompanied with 
hail, some of which was soveral inches in diameter and over 
an ounce in weight.—The same journal announces that 
regulations for tho reception of petitions by the Govern- 
iment have been sanctioned by the Senate, according to 
which the privilege of presenting a potition can only be 
enjoyed by a deputation of a gun, ku, cho, or son, as 
forwarding a petition through the representative of any 
larger division of the country will be strictly prohibited. 





The total eases of cholera since its first outbreak in ‘Tokio 
Out of this 
number and 816 have been 
recovered, and 821 are under treatment.—Tho Fiji Shimpo 
contains a tclegram from Shimonoseki, dated August 21st, 
9.50 a.m., which Hanabusa, 
Takashima, and Kondo have proceeded to the main castle 


till the 20th of this mouth have been 5,263. 
3,626 deaths have occurred, 


runs as follows.—Messrs. 


of Korea ; negotiations will (ako a long time, but probably 
they will end in establishing peace—The Fiji Shimpo 
says that :—A Korean named Boku-yeikei, who came to 
Fusan, disclosed the truth with regard to the recent riot, and 
said :—* The leader of the insurreetion was no other than 
the ‘Pai-on Kun and ke was assisted by 5,720 soldiers.”’— 
A special ofliee has been established in the residence of the 
Prime Minister for the transaction of the Cabinet business. 
—It is ssid that Mert (1880) the 
Chine-e squadron consisted of fiftyv-uine ships.--The steamer 
Takachihs Maru, wow at anehor in Suimonoseki, is awaiting 


in (he ldehi year of 


The Fri Shimpa above quoted and the Chaya and | the order of the War Department to take fifteen hundred 
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men to Jinsen.—The Osaka Shimpo says that spies ave 
to be sent to Korea with instructions that they are to 
appear there in funeral garments.—An order has been 
received at the Hydrographical Bureau of the Naval 
Department for the compilation of a work giving the 
soundings between Shimonoscki and Fusan.—It is said 
that there is a considerable pressure of business at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard for the construction aud repair of 
steamers and torpedoes.—A tramway is to be constructed 
in Osaka between Naniwa Kuramao and Uyeno in Iga, 
Miye en, at the estimated cost of 250,000 yen.—The 
Keisai Zasshi states that as the manufacture of ten sen 
nnd twenty sen of paper currency is to be completed 
by the end of this month the amount of 120,000 yen 
will be issued for distribution among the National Banks 
in the capital. | 





The following is the thirty-fourth report of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation presented at the 
ordinary half-yearly general meeling of shareholders beld 
at Hongkong, on Friday, the 18th August, 1882 :—The 
Directors have now to submit to you a General State- 
ment of the affairs of the Bank, and Balance Sheet for the 
half-year ending 30th June last. ‘Lhe net profits for that 
period, including 363,639.45 brought forward from last 
account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid 
and due, making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, 
and for the difference in Exchange between the rate at 
which the Dividend is declared, and the current rate 
of the day, amount to $591,018.88, of which, after taking 
out rebate on Bills not yet due and remuneration to 
Directors, there remains for appropriation $578,466.70. 
From this sum the Directors recommend the payment of 
an Dividend of One Pound Ten Shilings Sterling per Share, 
which will absorb $266,666.67. The Directors recommend 
placing $250,000 to Reserve Fund, which will then stand 
at $2,350,000, and carrying forward the Balance, viz., 
%61,800.08 to the credit of new Profit and Loss Account. 
The Accounts have been audited by the Hon. Phiness 
Ryrie and Mr. John Macgregor. 





A representative of the Hochi Shimbun office now ip 
Shimonoseki sent a telegram on the 22nd instant, warning 
the constituents of his paper against placing faith 
in the despatches which are sent from the South. He says 
that many of them are forwarded by mere speculators who 
desire to rig the markets totheir own advantage.—A dis- 
play of hreworke and electric light will, weather permitting, 
be held on the Sumida-gawa on the 26th iustant.—Among 
the curious canards published by the veruncular papers is 
one in the Mainichi. ‘‘ Five thousaud soldiers have deserted 
China.” There being considerable pressure of business 
in the Central Telegraph Bureau the foreiguers therein 
employed whose terms of engagement have expired were 
requested to continue to render their services until further 
notice.—The cholera returns for Tokio onthe 21st instant 
show :—New cases, 73; deaths, 32; old cases, deaths, 


18; recoveries, 10.—The cholera returns for Kioto 
till the 14th instant are as follows :—Total cases, 
93; deaths, 70; recovered, 8; under treatment 15.— 


Cypher telegraphic communication of rates exchange— 
satsuaeainst dullars—between Yokohama, Osnka, and Kobe 
It is supposed that 
meh iliicit speculation, has been indulged in by means of 


was prehthited on the 22d instant. 


cable messages.— Seven steamers, belonging to the Kniko 
Steamship Co,, mm 
Goverument.—Mr, Shishide, sceond class officer of the 
Imperial Tonschold Department, bas been appoiuted vice- 
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Superintendent of Affairs connected with (he construction 
of the new palace.—It is said that the M. B. Co.’s steamer 
Kiushiu Maru will bo chartered for Government service.— 
The wire for the submarine cable to be Inid between 
ShimonosekiayLFuson in Korea las been ordered from 
InrsTand. ‘The cost is estimated at 740,000 yen.—It is 
stnted in the Hochi Shimbun that the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department is now busily engaged in drawing 
up a set of regulations for the conduct of enquiries in cases 
of shipwreck.—The Seto Shimbun aunounces that ‘the 
War Department has sent an order to England for the 
purchase of a man-of-war.—It is stated that a thousand 
dollars has been sent to the Japanese Consulate at Shang- 
hai, as a special fund for diplomatic expenditure.—Reports 
are to hand to the effect that, notwithstanding the abate- 
ment of cholera, the malady has found its way into the 
north-eastern proviuces where it is said the epidemic has 
developed into formidable proportions.—H. E. Fukuoka, 
Minister of Public Education, has been directed to. 
participate iu the management of tho business of the 
General, Staff Office. He will still discharge the 
duties of his own office.—On the 21st instant, His Ex- 
cellency Saigo, Minister for Agriculture and Commerce, 
was appointed Chief Superintendout of Affuirs relating to 
the International Exhibition at Amstordam, Holland, while 
the vice-Minister, Shindgawa, was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent.—Amongat the prefectures that have suffer- 
ed from cholera, the Yamanashi ken seems to have had tlie 
severest visitation; asthe reports from that locality give 
the total number of cases, since its firat outbreak at the end 
of July till the 16th instant, at upwards of two thousand.— 
Yosterday’e ¥iji Shimpo announces that the statement made 
in several native papers of the death of Mr. Iuouyé Katsu 
nosuke, the adopted son of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was false and that the paticut isconvalescont. Our regrets; 
then, were premature.—Mr. Sato Nobuyoshi and six others 
propose to establish a Sendai Bank, with head offices 
at Miyagi, and a capital of yen 150,000.—The price of 
conl is said to have risen in the capital, owing ton tem- 
porary scarcity.—According to the Bukka Shimpo, the Mitsu 
Bishi Company draws yen 82,233.76 per monsen from 
Government for the service rendered by the eleven steam- 
ships chartered on account of the Korean difficulty — 
According to the Yayo Shimpo there has been a serious 
demonstration against the Koyo Shimpo office in Kochi 
(Tosa). A mob assewbled, stormed the place, and was 
only dispersed with difficulty. 





We note two arrivals, both with kerosine, whose united 
cargoes’ amount to close upon 100,000 cases. One of 
these vessels, the Stonewall ‘fackson, encountered a 
typhoon on the 22nd inst, in whict she was hove to for 
twenty-four hours. She fortunately sustained no damage 
worth mention. From the report of the German bark 
L. Hagen, from Autwerp, it will be seen that she had 


bad weather in the Atlantic, in which she had to 


jettison cargo. 


\ 
Tne Mainichi Shimbun states that the contemplated 


tour of His Majesty the Mikado through the provinces of 
Kiushia will probably be postponed on account of the 
pressure of business consequent on the recent Korean 
affair.—As the appointment of IL, I. Yenomoto as Envoy 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China was 


Osaka, have heen ehartered by the;made after the outbreak in Korea he has constantly 
‘expressed disincHnation (o Icave hefore he ascertains the 
‘result of the affair, Recout despatches have reassured him, 





( 


| 
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and he proposes to leave for China on the 26th instant 
visiting, e2 route, Korea, where he wishes to have an 
interview with Mr. Hanabusa.—At about 2 a.m. the day 
before yesterday a fire broke ont at Hongo, Tokiyo, and 
ended in the destruction of twenty-one houses.—Muagari, in 
the Fukushima fen, has long been famous for its mines. 
Some people of this locality interested in the mining 
industry have recently applied to the Government 
requesting that a special report be ordered upon the 
resources of that region. 





Shibuzome, or “ the river of the color of untipe persim- 
mon juice, is the name of a stream which flows through a 
forest on the estate of a gentleman uamed ‘Tamaguclhi, of 
Tokusbukumura, in Ibaragi. The name accurately indicates 
the color of the water ; and the enlerprising proprietor was 
by degrees induced into the belief that the tint accrued 
from mineral deposits in the neighborhood of the stream. 
He supposed that there were iron Jodes on his land ; but 
found nfter duc investigation that he was the owner of silyer 
deposits of great value. So says the Mainichi Shimbun, 
which adds that workmen huve been despatched from this 
vicinity to engage in the work necessitated by the dis- 
covéry, aud that Government sanction has been accorded 
to the enterprise. 





It is stated that additions are being made to the gar- 
risous, armaments, and munitions in Osaka, Kobe, and 
Hiogo.—Korean peddlars are now said to have been largely 
instrumental in the recent outbreak.—The Kaikosha 
Company at Kobe have seut an order to England for the 
purchase of two strong steamers.—A strong gale visited 
Oita Ken on the 23rd instant.—Receipts of the Nippon 
Railway Company for the half-yenr ended with the 30th 
of Juve Inst are stated at yen 857,798, while the ex- 
penditure was only yon 122,043.—A special depart- 
ment has been established in tho Imperial University at 
Tokiyo, for the study of old clagsics, Messrs. Motoi, 
Sasnki, and three others have been engaged as teachers.— 
According to the ‘7171 Shimpo news from Kobe, the Meiji 
Maru, with Mr. Consul Takezoye on board, has arrived 
from Jinsen, en route to Tokiyo.—Their I. H. Nashimoto- 
no-Miya and Kwacho-no-Miya have contributed liberally 
to a fund established in Tokiyo for cholera prevention.—A 
wealthy farmer in Wakayama ken applies to the Govern- 
ment for permissiun to offer a thousand 4wanmon of Korean 
coins towards the possible expenses ef n war with Koren.— 
According to the Zoyo Shimpo, the railway between Sekiga- 
hara in Gifu en,and Nagahama in Shiga fen will be 
completed shortly.—The cholera returns for Tokio on the 
22nd instant show :—new enses, 65; deaths, 24; old cases, 
deaths, 34 ; complete recoveries, 29. 





The Fesste Burrill had fifty thousand cases of oil on 
board when she was wrecked and: burned. When the 
salvage ship arrived it was found that the water around the 
burning ship was as smooth as glass, owing to the oil 
leaking out and spreading on the waves. 
tance away the water was quite rough. 


At some dis- 


A shock of earthquake was felt in the Settlement of 
Shanghai at lialf-past three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
the oth instant. It was accompanied by a distinct rum- 
bling, and lasted about three or four seconds. Houses 
swayed perceptibly, and the pictures on the walls swung 
slightly to and fro. 





In the shipping news of Shanghai we read the steamship 
Wandraham, {from Uongkong, reports having passed the 
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wreck of a barque near Block House Shoal on the edge of 
the bank ; the tops of the masts were a yard above water 
and the sails torn to piecos. The Vandraham experienced 
a very heavy sea on the Ist inst., whon sho lay to four hours. 
The steamship NMewchwang reporls:—Saturday, Sth, 4 
p.m., picked up a vessel’s boat painted white, with the 
name Fesste Burrill, Yarmouth, N.S., painted on the stern. 
Had only been a short time in the water. It doos not 
appear likely that any one had been in her, as she was 
stove by some weight falling into her, likely boefofe 
becoming separated from the vessel. The weather was 
very fine at the (ime with a heavy N.E swell. At 7 p.m. 
samo date, passed a burning wreck and burnt to tho 
water edyc. Could not make out any particulars ; it was 
getting dark and sho appeared to have been abandoned for 
some time, ‘There was nothing to be seen about her, nor 
on shore ; she lay about three miles S.W. from Tung-ying 
Island. 





A Tientsin correspondent of the North China Herald 
writes :—“ News has reached here from An-hui that, in 
the Liu-chou Fu district, close to the residence of Li Hung- 
chang, there has been an earthquake. One of the hills 
opened, pouring out a quantity of water, which eugulphed 
an entire village. Our Acting Viceroy, Chang Ta-jéu, has 
forwarded Ts. 20,000 to relieve the sufferers, and it 
is said that the Customs Tao-t’ai has made a similar 
donation.” . . . . . Another correspondent writes: 
“There is no feud between Chang and Li; but the former 
is net happy here, and is mercly tiding affairs over in 
hopes to get nway soon. He is not popular with the army. 
Li is expected back (at Tientsin) daring the 8th or 9th 
moon.” 





Another wreck in the Haitan Straits has to be recorded, 
one of the line of China Coast steamers for which Messrs. 
Siemasen and Co. are the agents having been lost in this 
much frequented passage. The Hongkong, Captain Fryer, 
a nearly now vessel trading between the Northern Ports 
and Canton, left Hongkong Harbour on the 5th iust., 
bound to Shanghai. Fine weather bad been expericnced 
up to Ocksen, which was passed at 9 a.m. on Monday 
morning, but on entering the Haitan Straits, the brecze 
increased, ‘here are x number of islands here kuown as 
the ‘* Yits,” and outside the Triangle Yit a Chinese pilot 
took charge, but the vessel had not been long in the pilot’s 
hands, when, at about n quarter past Ll a.m., and just after 
passing the Long Yit and the Cap Yit, the steamer struck 
heavily amidships on the starboard side. The engines 
were immediately stopped and the carpenter sounded the 
wells and found 3 feet 6 inches in the main hold and 18 
inches in the after hold. About five minutes later, he 
found 6 feet of water, showing that the ship was settling 
forward. Captain Fryer concluded to land the 
passengers, numbering upwards of 132, on the island 
nearest the scene of the accident, He eent away 
the second officer with the Chinese pilot to try aud obtain 
junks to laud the passengers and their effects. ‘The boats 
were also lowered aud loaded with passengers, the chief 
officer taking charge of one bout, the chief engineer 
another, and a Gorman sailor, who was a passenger by the 
Hongkong, took charge of the third boat, while Captain 
Fryer superintended the loading, and saw that there was no 
crowding, Perfect order thus prevailed and most of the 
passengers were safely landed on Long Yit Island. ‘The blue- 
funnel steamer Avamemnon, was passed a few hours before, 
towing the Letas, and was fortunately still in sight. She 
made fur the siuking vessel, after anchorivg the Litai, 
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stood by the Hongkong all night. Notwithstanding her 
presence, however, native boats swarmed round the vessel 
in distress, hundreds of Chinese boarding her and stripping 
her of everything moveable, ultimately setting fire to the 
ship. ‘The tide rose, however, three fect above her main 
deck and the fire was thus extinguished. When Captain 
Fryer returned to his ship from the Agamemnon, where he 
hadbecn to consult Captain Wilding, he found the Hong- 
kong entirely in possession of the wreckers, the crew hav- 
ing left or been driven out of her. Ile was not allowed to 
remain, and he and his boat's crew were driven over the 
side, the lvoters menacing the captain with his own rifle, 
which, amongst other things, they hadappropriated. Ulti- 
mately the uatives were all driven from the wreek, by a 
hard gale which came on and which soon got up a heavy sen. 
On Wednesday, the 9th, the gale was still blowing and at 
six a.m. the Mamoa, Captain Westoby, hove in sight. She 
tock off Captain I*'rycr aud his second officer from the wreck, 
they having returned to the ship the day before, and 
the Chinese before they left forcibly took a ring off the 
Captain’s finger and threatened him with knives, Captain 
Westoby tock the captain and mato (o Loochow, where he 
reported the Hlongkong as a total loss, as the gale increased, 
and in one of the heavy squalls her foremast went, then 
her funnel and mainmast, and in twenty minutes after 
nothing of her was visible. It is stated that the rock on 
which the vessel struck was not marked on the chart. 





We are informed that the P. & O. steamship Bangalore, 
bringing the next English mail, left Nagasaki at 7 p.m. on 
Thursday, for this Port, via Kobe, and that she may be 
expected to arrive on Monday moruing. The Sunda left 
Nagasaki for Hongkong on Thursday afternoon at half- 
past four. 





The Lighthouse teader AZeiji Maru returned yesterday 
morning from Korea. “ The vessel arrived at Chemalpore 
(sic) at 1.15 p.m. on the 12th instant ; and His 10 xecllency 
Mr. Hanabusa Innded immediately with about eighty attend- 
ants, and proceeded to Soul with an escort of five hundred 
troops. On the 13th the M. B. steamer Shinagawa Maru 
came into port and landed 600 men. Ifcur days later came 
the WVakanoura of the samo company, with a contingent of 
700 men, and supplics of water and ammunition, which 
were promptly disembarked. There were rumors of 
some sickness among the men stationed ashore. Two 
Chinese gunboats with 35-ton cannon ” (some of the alpba- 
betical boats no doubt) ‘ were also in port. The Chinamen 
had landed a number of troops further south, on an 
island close to the mainland. The U.S stcamer MIznacacy 
came in onthe Oty. When the Adeisi sailed on her 
Yeturn hither on tho ISth there were in the Korean 
harbour :—5 Japanese men-of-war ; 2 Chinese gunbonts, 
aud one Amcrican corvette, with tho Shinagawa and Vaka- 
noura Maru. The Takachiho, Sharis, ani Toyoshima 
Maru, all of the M, 1B. 8.8. Company, were in Shimonoseki 
awailing orders,” 

The two sailing vesscls which arrived here yesterday 
morning report a typhoon on Sunday last, which, fortu- 
nately, they rode out withont sustaining any serious 
damage :—The American barqne W. JV. Crapo, Captain 
Iardy, reports that on the J8th instant at miduivht the 
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gale fell suddenly to nearly a “dead calm,’”? but the 
weather looked treacherous and the barometer continued 
falling. At 5 p.m. the wind freshened, bar. 29.10; at 8 
p.m. it was blowing harder, with strong squalls of wind 
and rain, At midnight still harder, with sharp lightning ; 
the ship was now !ying on her side with her lee rail under 
water and decks half full of water, but she rode to the sea 
well, At 5 um. bar. down to 28.92, and at 6.30 it had 
fallen to 28.88, wind and sea increasing to a very heavy 
typhoon, barometer still falling, At6 am. the wind was 
al its strongest, the sea blowing over the ship in confused 
masses, rendering it impossible at times to see forward, tho 
vessel shipping large quantities of water to leeward. Now, 

found that the centre of typhoon had passed to northward 

travelling N.E. At 10 a.m. the barometer began to rise 
and the gale gradually moderated, wind wearing round to 
westward; found the vessel had sustained no injury 
aud then stood on our course for Yokohama, anchor- 
ing here during the night of the 24th August.— 
The American barque Stonewall Fackson, Captain Joseph 
Swain, reports that on Sunday morning last, Cape Siwa 
bearing N.W. distant about 20 miles, experiencing a very 
heavy gale from E.S.1., lasting all day and until 10 p.m., 
when the wiud shifted to E. increasing in force; then hove 
ship to on tho starboard tack, wind and sea increasing. At 
2am. next day took in weathor clew of the main-top-sail, 
wind Llowing in heavy gusts and still increasing, with a 
mountainous cross sea breaking over the ship astern, the 
vessel shipping Jarge quantities of water. Put an oil 
bag containing ten gallons of oil over to windward to 
keep the sons from breaking upon the vessel, and in- 
board used several cans of oil with small boles punched in 
them like the rose of n watering-pot, throwing oil before 
each heavy sea as it threatened to break on the ship 
and immediately found that instead of breaking with 
terrific force the seas on reaching the oil were subdued and 
rolled harmlessly under the vessel. The effect is described 
as one impossible of.belief except by those who had 
witnessed it. From 3 till 8 am. the force of the wind 
continued gradually decreasing ; at noon it had gone down 
to a fresh breeze, when the vessel was put upon her course 
for this port, where she anchored on the evening of the 


24th August. 


When news of the Korean outbreak first reached Japan, 
romances the Fiji Shimpo, His Excellency Saigo who was 
then on a tour of inspection in the Hokkaido was ordered, 
by telegraphic dispatch, to return to the capital as soon as 
possible. A first he sent a reply consenting to return, but 
afterwards declined and forwarded a document to the 
Government expounding his views aud expressing his desire 
to complete his official visit in the north, Subsequently 
several telegrams have been sent recalling him but allin vain, 
for the Sangi is not disposed to come back, The Cabinet 
have now despatched, it is added, two subordinate officers 
to ingist on GeneralSaigo's return.— By order of the | 
graphic Section of the Printing Office in the Lome Depart- 
ment, some photographers are to be sent to Korea for the 
purpose of recording the principal geographic features of the 
country.—Many persous have applied in Osaka for leave 
to contribute money and grain towards the exponse of 
an expedition in case of war with Korea. One woman 
named Lisa, at Saimaicho, Osaka, with fifteen others, has 
offered the Fucho a present vf 850 yer toward the same 
object —The total umount of tea received in Yokohama 
and Kobe since the commencement of the tea season this 
year ep tothe 8let aitimio is sail by native statists to be 
19,550,000 vattign. —A telegram from Shimouoseki dated the 
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24th instant, 11.15 a.m. aunounees that the steamer Chitose 
Maru \as returned fiom Gensan, and that that locality 
and Fusan are both tranquil,—Cholera returns for the 23rd 
instant show :—New eases, 35; deaths, 11 ; Old cases, 
deaths 33 ; recoveries 24.—The Hochi Shimbun states that 
consultations are being held in the Educational Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a school for instruction 
in Chinese literature.—A resident of Osaka, enlled Kadota 
- Heizo, has been sentenced to three years aud nine month's 
imprisonment for having insulted the portrait of LIlis 
Majesty the Mikado at a certain restaurant in Osaka at 
the end of last year.—The Bukka Shimpo annonces a colli- 
sion between the two steamers Sanuki Maru aud Seiriu 
Maru, when the latter was about to start from Shimono- 
acki toward Kokura on the 18th instant, The Sanudt 
Maru sustained some damage, but no injury has occurred 
to passengers.—A gold saké cup has been presented by 
the ‘Tokiyo Fucho to the Doaisha Society in acknow- 
ledgement of having treated poor patients free of cost for 
three years. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


For WEEK BEGINNING Fripay, AvaustT 18TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokio, Japan 
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Weather | Rainy| Fair Clear| Fair | Fair | Fair |Cloudy 


REMARKS. 


Ifeavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

RE Say Se eee ee en — represents velocity of wind. 
percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 23.6 miles per hour on Thursday at 1 p.m. 

is The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

1e sea, 

_ The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30012 

inches on Saturday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29°S02 inches on 

Tuesday at 6 p.m, 

The highest temperature for the weck was 86.0 on Wednesday, and 
the lowest was 63.4 on Sunday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 92.1 and 72.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .428 inches, against 
1.364 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 








Ever moving, never still, 

Ups and downs to us are nil ; 
Caring naught for loss er gain, 
Closely link’d we yet remain ; 
Deal with tat, you deal with me, 
Bound by closest ties are we! 


L 


A mighty beast, I proudly roam 
The forests wild that form my home. 


Er, 
Ken at this hour be warn’d, my friend, 
For ne'er is it too late to mend. 
IIT. 
A monster, who with aspect dire 
Can vomit flames of éulph’rous fire. 
TV. 
Both modern steed and ancient knight 
Could tell the meaning of this light. 
V. 
In awful tone the wizard spoke, 
And ’midst his dupes wild terror woke ! 
Vi. 
"Tis quite impossible to know 
Into what class this ought to go. 
VII. 
If you at first do not succeed, 
Try, try again this light to read. 
VIll. 
In any yard, I dare aver, 
This fowl would make a goodly stir. 





Fb 
Solution to Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 26th inst., by “ T." 
Coo.Lig. Gopown, 
C oO G 
O —Hay O 
O uste D - 
L oO O 
I nflo W 
E ve N 


Correct solutions reccived from “ OmrcA,” “ JAPHET IN Srarcn” 
and ‘f PETER.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF AUGUST 19TH, 
ny M. HANS SEEBERGER DE Gras, 


White. Black. 
1,—K. to Kt. sq. 1.—B. to Q. sq. 
2.—Q. to Q. R. 7. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Kt. or B. mates. 
if 1.—B. to K. Kt. 5. 
2.—Q. to R. 3. 2,—Anything. 


3.—Q. or Kt. mates. 

if 1.—Kt.toK. B. 2, or K. Kt. 3. 
2,—Q. to K. B. 7. 2.--Anything. 
3.—Q. or Kt. mates, 


Correct solution received from ‘‘ OMEGA,’ 


“Tresa’:—Your solution fails against 
to K. Kt. 5. 


’ 


Black’s move: 1.—B. 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





INWARDS. 


Aug. 20, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, from 
San Francisco, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Aug. 22, Japanese steamer Hioyo Maru, Walker, 896, from Hako- 
date, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug. 22, Japanese steamer Vaganoura Maru, J. S. Allen, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

aug. 23, British steamer Denealion, L. Purdy, 1,639, from Liver- 
pool vii Hongkong, General, to Butterfield & Swire. 

Aug. 24. Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner, 1,917, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Aug, 24, American ship /utrician, Jackson, 1,254, from Cardiff, 
Coals, to M. M. Co. 

Aug. 24, German barque LZ. Mayen, Busch, 503, from Antwerp, 
General, to A. Reimers & Co. 

Auy. 25, American barque Stonerall Jackson, Swain, 1,103, from 
New York, Kerosene oil, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Aug. 25, American barque Wie. W. Crapo, W. W. Tardy, 1,694, 
from New York. Kerosene oil, to C. & J. Trading Company. 

Aug 25, Japancse Lighthouse Tender Meiji Maru, James, ],010, 
from Korea, to Lighthouse Department. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer City of Peking from San Francisco :— 
Licut.-Commander Chas. O'Neil, U.S.N.. Mrs. Chas. O’Neil and 
son, Rev. Mr, and Mrs. J. H. Worley, Rev. Mr. and Mra. T. N. 
Worley. Rev. GC. W. Green, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Woodall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. R. Morse and child, Prof. and Mrs. J. A. L. 
Waddell. Miss Waddell, Miss 8. M. Brown, Messrs. E. L. Baylies, 
C. A. Fletcher, K. Marcus, and K. Kimra in cabin; and 3 Eu- 
ropeans in steerage. For Tlongkong: Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Creagh, 
and Mr. 1. de Lalande in cabin; and 215 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer /Tingo Maru from Hakodate :—Miss Dick- 


son, Mixs Smith, Mrs. Van Patten, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander, Messrs. 
Nicolani, Leseayse, Dickson, and Chamberlain in cabin; and 157 
Japanese in stecrac. 


Per Japanese steamer Ziyanourd Maru from Yokkaichi :—115 
Japanese in stecrave. 

Per Japanese steamer Geakai Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, Prof. Yatabe, Mr. and ay RTS Messrs. 
H. M. Schultz, J. H. Pinckvoss, M. Townsend, I. Hjoushery, 
Janson, Kurose, Tada, Kawada, Nagano Suzuki, Goto, and Ariza 
in cabin ; 5 Europeans, 2 Chinese, and 219 Japanese in stecrage. 





OUTWARDS. 


Aug. 19, Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 597, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Auv. 19, Japanese steamer Zagunoura Maru, J.S. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General. despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 19, British steamer Suada, Cole, 1,701, for Hongkong vid 
Hiogo and Nayasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. 
Co. 

Aug. 21, Japanese steamer Aworio Afaru, Withers, 617, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Ang. 21, Japanese barque Awajishina Maru, Creighton, 571, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 21, British steamer Lord of the Isles, Velgate, 1,586, for Kobe, 
Original cargo, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Aug. 21, British steamer Merionethshire, Read, 1,245, for London 
vii Japan and China ports, Tea and General, despatched by 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Aug. 22, American steamer City af Peking, Berry, 5,079, for Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

Aug. 22, American steamer City of Tukio, Maury, 5,059, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

Aug. 22, Russian cruiser Plastoun, Captain Poliansky, 1,333 tons, 
for Vladivostock. 

Aug. 23, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Swain, 1,146, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 24, Japanese steamer Adushiu Maru, Thomas, 690, for Shi- 
monoseki, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 24, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,184, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 24, Japanese steamer 7'ayganoura Maru, J.8. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Ang. 24, Japanese steamer Jumaura Maru, G. G. Clarke, 558, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Sunda for Hongkong vid Hiogo and Nagi- 
saki :—Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Walter, Lieut. Payne, R.N., Messrs, 


Hole, R.N., and Radmore, R.N. in cabin; 7 Europeaus ,2 Chinese, 
\ 


and 28 Japanese in stcerage. 


{ 
Per American steamer os of Tokio for San Francisco :—Messrs. 


G. M. Dare, G. W. Batley, H. N. Tileston, G. B. Emory, C. Grant, 
L. H. Keith, Lb. Fischer, T. H. Whitehead, and F. 8. Jacobs in 
cabin, 

Per Japaneso steamer Jokio Maru for Shanghai and ports -— 
Mrs. Kirby and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. \Woodab, Mr. and Mrs. 
Worley, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Worley, Mrs. Willes and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Midzuno. Mr. and Mrs. Kleinwachter, Madame Labastie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hurita, Lieut. H. Bohr, Messrs. Yamada, Maruyama, 


Google 


Wooyeda, W. Forrester, Hisashi, Yawo, A. W. Such, W. J. Kenny, 
H.N. Bramwell, Ogi. Cho, J. S. Brewer, S. D. Park, M. Renard, 
lescasse, J. Tod, Maruyama, Fukayawa, Tamaura, and Kogima 
in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
* Per British steamer Swnda for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki :— , 
Silk for London ... ... 56 bales, 


Per American steamer City of Zokio for San Francisco :— 
TEA : 











From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
SHAD QUAL c.sdcscnicsadeecis 165 1,099 1,20F 2,473 
INSSREGRE avinsssadiscstexseise — == — — 
FIO 20 xnsaccsinsess centres rentios — 2,016 4,365 6,381 
Yokohama .............00 0000 4,455 1,949 4,402 10,806 
Hongkong .............0 cece 16 — — 18 
Amoy and Foochow ........ 516 63 2,000 2,579 

|) re 5,152 5,127 11,976 22 255 
SILK 

From San Fran N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghat ..........ccceeceeees — 247 = 247 
Hongkong .............0..e0ee ~~ 176 10 186 
Yokohaima............06 cence —_— 274 10 284 

Totali..cccicacecces — 697 20 717 





Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mavu for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure for Shanghai .. $6,500.00 

Per Japanese steamer Grnkai Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
‘Treasure ... Pay ek. sea ... $100,000.00 





REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Peking reports :—Left San 
Francisco on the Ist August at 3.30 p.m. On the loth August at 
5 p.m. passed a bark-rigged steamer steering East. Have had 
pleasant weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
on the 10th instant at 10 p.m. Passage 17 days and 13 hours. 


The German barque L. Haugen reports:—Left Antwerp on the Ist 
of April. Enoountered severe weather in the Athutic and was 
compelled to jettison a portion of her original cargo. Arrived in 
port on the 24th August. 


The Japanese steamer Meiji Maru reports :—Left Korea on the 
1Sth of August. Experienced strong N.E. winds and heavy sea 
most of the passage. Passed three British men-of-war under sail 
steering to N.W., off Southern part of Koren, 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS 


(For Week Ending the 26th of August, 1882). 


| PremiuM ON SILVER YEN. 

















| A.M. Noon — Closing, 
1882 | ! 

Mondny .......-.008 Aug. 21 72 70335 68.4, 
‘Tuesday .scccceee yy 22 | 66,5, . GS 6632; 
Weduesday ...... 5, 23 65585 G75 ° 663, 
Thursday ..cccccoe yp 2h 6655, | 645 G31. 
Friday ccccccccesee 99 20 63 G27, . 59; 
Saturday seccccoee 59 2G 5735 | O15 «  O2ye 


ee ee : 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TiME TABLE. 
LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA. 
Daty :—8.30 and 9.45 a.a1.; and 12.00 m. ; 2.15 and 4.45 p.m, 


LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 
Daty :-—7.00 and 10 09 a.m. 3 aud 12.30 p.m.; 2.00 and 4,30 Pont 





MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
LEAVE BENren. 

Darty :—9.30 a.m.; 12.00 M.; and 3.30 P.M. 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 

Datny :—S.15 a.m.3 12.02) a.3 and 3.30 P.M. 





TIME-GUN. 
A time gun is fired every Saturday, from one of tho 
Mossugeries- Maritimes steamers, at noon. 


—_——— 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS, 


During the week there las been next to nothing doing in Farns and Shirtings, sales of the former 
amounting only to 558 bales, and of the latter 8,400 pieces, despite the rise in native currency, but at the closo 
there seems more inclination amongst the Japanese dealers to do business. Other goods are oqually quiet and call 
for uo special romark, In /Voollens and Afetals vory little is doing. 
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COTTON YARNS :— _ {COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium .,._ per picul 326.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns... ...12 yds, 42,3 per piece $0.70 to 0.77 
” » Good to Best... ...  .., " $31.75 to 33.25 | Tatfachelass:— .... ...12 43 $1.75 to 2.00 
Bombay, No. 20 do. eee 000 ae ” 26.50 to 28.50 \WOOLLENS :— ; a ° 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... “i $33.00 to 34.50 se 
i »  Goodto Best... ... - $34.00 to 35.50 | Plain Orleans ... 0... ws. 40-42 yds. 32 in.... 4.25 to 65.40 
» 38to 42 Rue! Sede. eae. cate. cad ‘i $36.00 to 39.00 | Figured Orleans... ... 29-30 ,, 31., ... 3.50 to 4.20 
COTTON PIECE GOODS — aise abbr 7 tee ae wee oo " 7 19 e0e 0.18 to 0.30 
aie : , Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.133 to 0.152 
Oe ge ee eet on ae eee do. Itajime 24°,, 30, 0.18} to 0.26" 
” ” ee Peek a eee do. Yuzen 24 4, 30... ... 0.30 to 0.874 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.47} to 1.574 Cloths. Pilots 54 .. to BG 0.30 to 045 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 4, 44in, se $1.60 to 1.724 “Drasidenia c..-c.. os Be ” +056. 0.40 ri 0.50 
vse Aina rir 24 " 30 in. ” $1.35 to 2.40 Vision ne pep) sea bd " +356 en 0.30 es 05% 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in.per yard $0.084 to 0.10 fie. la pe ik daca a 
Turkey Reda: 2 to 2} 1b. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece a Re to 1.45 Blankets, scarlet & green, G6 to 5]bs. per Ib. ... 0.37. to 0.43 
Do. 2} to2}lb.24°,, 30in. _,, $1.50 to 1.75 |[RON :— 
Do. 3 lb... ...24 ,, 30in. ‘5 $1.75 to 1.85 | Flat and round _ ne Eo ay ... 82.50 to 82.80 


Velvets:—Black ... ...85 ,, 22in. ,, $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted _... ey 1 oi + $2.30 to $2.80 


do. smallsize _... se hua ss » $2.90 to $3.17} 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week amount to 10,000 cases Comet at $1.74 per case, and 4,000 
Devoe at $1.774, but the market is now somewhat wenker. Deliveries continue on a large scale, amounting to 
26,000 cases during the interval. The Stonewall Jackson and W. IW. Crapo havo arrived with 96,458 cases, 
making our present stock about 221,000 cases sold and unsold. 


Kerosene Oil... 0... cee see cee nee eee nee vee percase $1.70 to 81.75 
SUGAR.—Nothing whatever doing ouly in a retail way ; prices unchanged. Stocks in Chefoo of Formosa 


Brown ure heavier than local requirements demand ; nud there will consequently be reshipmonts thence for this 
market. We may therefore expect a vessel here at an early date. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. «.. 4. we we ~perpicul $5.00 to $5.15 


a Taiwanfoo in bag ..... ... .. am $4.90 to $5.00 
am. Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 2.0.0... 00.0 see aes $8.50 to $8.75 
- China No. 4-5, K'fun and Kook-fah... ... ... ie $7.25 to $7.35 
‘cs Brown Formosa... ...0 wwe $4 4N tn 4 Kn 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During tho week a large business has been done in all classes, holders solling readily at or slightly 
below the prices named in last report, being anxious to avail of the favorable exchange rate of dollars for Kinsatz 
yuling at the time. At the close, Kinsatz have taken a sudden bound upwards, the result being that sollers refuse 
to do business for the present, even at an advance on quotations. It may be noticed that Kakedas have declined 
in value and have been rather pressed for sale. Settlements during the week are 913 piculs, viz.:—Hanks 644 
piculs, Filatures 91 piculs, Kakedas 132 piculs, and Hamatsky 46 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date, 4,493 piculs. 
Stock 2,700 piculs. 


Hanks.—No. ] and 2 .......... peawencesaes $530 to $540 Filatur®s.— No. 1, 14 to 16 oo... .eeceeee .$640 to $650 
i gt ee fade Nae nace sean ease ans $515 to $520 | “6 Je tk: Wisieatl dinasmnetesdeeies $600 to $620 
me igh (eM . Wnecoeregecestadenneerpicends $490 to $500 Kakedas. —Extra .......... Mreuneicetanteemenee $610 to $620 
* eo OU ING Sods ctrcivedneweeise $440 to $470 is INGe DE goss tees tceacds cs eeceswapnien $570 to $580 

Filatures.—Extra  ..........ccceescceeesceees $690 to $700 | e isa 0D vans picoauca seme ucatwecczeneans $550 to $560 

o No. 1, 10 tol3 ......... 0... $640 to $650 i Inferior ........6... iealentanteuas tus $510 to $530 


TEA.—A very quiet interval las passed since our Inst issue. Settlements for the week amount to 2,300 
picule, nud previous prices are well maintained, The attention of buyers has been chiefly directed to Good Medium 
nud Fine kinds, supplies for the period having about kept pace with the demand ; the quality, however, of late receipts 
hns been rather inferior, and really good teas are hard to get. Settlements here and at Kobe to date are 201,500 
piculs, against 174,862 piculs at this time last year. 


Common Sue sas so ae ww. $13 Fine sed es ny eo ». $26 to $28 
Good Common _... _ ia ee w- $14 to $15 | Finest ‘ee ae Sus si .-- $29 to $31 
Medium ... oe sad uae wei .. $17 to $19 Choice wan he ss or .. $33 to $35 
Good Medium __,,. is sea ‘ies .. $21 to $24 | Choicest ... ve wi = .. $37 and upwards 





EXCHANGE. 


_A fuirly large business has been done during the week iu private bills, but the demand for Bank Paper has 
been sinall, 


STeERLING—Bank Bills on demang ...................0000 3/94 On SWANGHAI—Bank Bight........cccececeeeeeeecssereeeres 73 
» | Bank 4 months’ sight ............ ........... 3/9% | Private 10 days’ sight.................. 733 
¥ Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3/10 | On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand............444 91 
” ” 6 5 Sg. -Gaxkepesteueasoneses 3/10} | 5 Private 30 days’ sight............... 92 
ON Parts—Bauk sight 0... ....ccceeee cece ecnseseeeees 4.76 ; On Saw Franctsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... °91} 
Private 6 months’ sight .............c.cc.00 48.9 | ys Private 30 days’ sight ......... 927 
On HonaKkonao—Bank Bight .............ccccccceeceenesos 4% disct. | WINGATE soci osecaccescercccuswdensesiedssaneeae sate manewsangtesss 1.6245 
_ Private 10 days’ sight ............... i ae 


SHIPPING. | 

For New York vid Suez Canal the steamships Lord of the Isles and Mosser are both circulated to sail 

with despatch ; for London the steamship Deucalion is tuking cargo at 40s. per ton, which rate may be quoted as 

the ruling ove for that port, the P. & O. Company being but a shade higher. For Loudon direct the Oswald 

(German barque) still holds the berth, but her departure is likely to be indefinitely. delayed. Conastwisey vessels are 

not required ; rates offering are $1.60 Nagasaki to Shanghai, $1.30 to Hongkong, and 20 cents for Newcliwang to 
Hongkong for October loading. 
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, MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
aoe jialecaiaal ee pars, Steen 8 ce 
Anow. H anoysine & Co. 73, & E. ATKINSON’S SS) 










Limited. : PERFUMERY, >. 
Bf) “sranuintores ore pars and great excellence ie hae 
39 ’ Walbrook, London ’ obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 


Vienna, Philadelphia, 

\ ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 

i) TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


§) ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
} THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


ij White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, Lr 
iq Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, . } 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, Mm 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only, E 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, & 


e; & most fragran’ Perfame distilled from the choleest Exotics } 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTIO 


; @ very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin toa healthy 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 





A H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
* thousands of Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. action and promotes the growth of the hair. : 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS ATKINSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, .s 
a powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowers. S 





ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


4 @ new and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, aud mos 
refreshing Perfume for the Hanokerchief, ‘ 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


rm 


FUT, P- > 
qths $ ae 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. . ee een bs  gecnhe drier wap Boi asses dys si 
Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. ‘} manufacturers 1 
Lamp-pillars, Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. J- & BE. ATKINSON, s 


Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 
Orestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


-_——_— wee =-- am PES ada oon 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co.. Limited, 
LONDON. 


ar 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICK LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CATITION,.—Meacrs. J. & BE ATKINSON manufacture [€% 
Rid their articles of one and the best quality ooly. Pnrelosers sre Wg 
cnaestien-t io uvold counterfeits by observing that exch article 

is itbeit.d with the finn’s Trade Mark, a“ White Rose" ona ge 
4 ee ak bs , 


~ ESTABLISHED 1709. 


Pa) ~~ — Sat . 
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THE GREATEST j 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dia- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
forall.” The blood isthe fountain of life, and its purity ean bo 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’’ says, ‘I 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of MWolloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFER AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulecrations of an 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘T had with me a quantity of Dolloway’s Ointment. I 
“gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became go grent 
that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’? 

Sold by ail Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. th, 
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tieated by the name and aldress of the writer, not for publication but 
asa cuaruitee of good faith. 
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Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the Mana- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
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Nothing perfectly reliable has ik taken the placo of con- 
jecture in the matter of Korea. News of importance is due, 
but does not arrive, A rumour, vid usan, reached us a few 
days ago by the Chitose Adaru. It was to the effect that 
the King had named the 20th ultimo for Mr. Hanabusa’s 
audience, but if this were then so, the programme must have 
been changed subsequently, for it is searcely eredible that. 
had Mr. Hanabusa been received at the palace twelve days 
ago, we should still be without details of his interview.  Ilis 
instructions, we understand, were to obtain audience of the 
King, if possible, as a preliminary step, and afterwards to open 


negotiations wilh the daly cons/itnted authorities. Should 
the former step, however, prove impracticable, and should it 
Jappear that the ‘Tai-on Kun was really carrying on the 


Government in the ing’s name, an interview with that prince 
was to be deemed a guflicient prelude, From this it will be 
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seen that the King i is ie believed ts be still 3 reigning, as inight 
indeed have been conjectured, for whatever be the ‘Tai-on 
Kun’s proclivities, he was scarcely likely to make away with 
his one credential to authority—the sovereignty bequeathed 
to his sen. 


# 
* * 


The Chinese Envoy, Makinchang, reached Korea before 
r, Hanabusa, and was immediately invited to Soul. But 
he declined to trust himself among the usurpers without his 
body-guard, and accordingly waited some days at Jinsen, 
Chinese troops, to the number—it is said-——of two thousand 
subsequently arrived, and employing a portion of these—how 
many our. intelligence does not say—as escort, Makinchang 
then proceeded to the capital. But what he purposes to do 
there is still an unread riddle. China, it is understood, has 
assured the Foreign Office in Tokiyo that she entertains no 
intention whatever of interfering between Japan and Ioren, 
and that the business of her Envoy and his following is to the 
Koreans alone. That is, perhaps, the least undignified role 
she can assume now, and we are not so uncharitable as to hope 
that some golden bridge may not be found to facilitate her 
retreat from a very false position, into which she was betrayed 
less by her own precipitancy than by the giddy suspicions of 
her Minister in Tokiyo. The only comforting reflection is that 
that ruthless old barbarian, the Tai-on Kan, is between tio 
fires, and that for all his craftiness he may not escape some 
scars. He will give himself great pains, no doubt, to con- 
ciliate everybody, that so he may be left to sit quietly in 
the seat he has usurped. But the story of his atrocitics 
separates him from every sentiment but abhorrence, and we 
should be sorry to see the first treaties between Korea and 
Western nations pass through his blood-stained hands. 





Both Yokohama and Tokiyo have been visited by a fresh 
access of cholera, the daily number of cases having risen to 
something very like what it was when the epidemic was at its 
height. Possibly this may be attributable, in some degree, to 
a fact familiar to old residents, namely, that the debilitating 
effects of the summer heat make themselves most perceptible 
in the early days of autumn. September is a fatal month, 
People who have held out stoutly enough until then, break 
down almost within sight of crisp, invigorating breezes 
until it has come to be a household word that graves grow 
when the leaves fall. The peculiar climate of this season, too, 
may be to blame, for changes of temperature so sudden as 
the past fortnight has brought us could scarcely fail to do 
some mischief. After all, however, we come back to the old 
othing really effectual has been done to check the 
or prevent the recurrence, of the disease. It is 
plainly destined to crop up again at intervals, longer or 
shorter, aud in the same places, until some really drastic 
mensures adopted to eradicate it. 





trouble 
spread, 


are We muy fairly hope 
Yokohama supplied with good water by next summer, 
bub water is not the whole batile. ‘To admit that wpatee 


contains the germs of the disease, is to admit that they come 
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originally from the soil, for water as it falls to us from the 
sky is everywhere of the same purity and composition. It is 
something, no doubt, to be obliged to drink poison, but to be 
quite safe we must also avoid breathing it, and this can only 
be done either by completely disinfecting the soil, or by 
checking exhalations. The former, even if it were possible 
in cities, could never be more than a temporary remedy, since 
the same conditions which originally germinated the poison 
might always be at work to reproduce it. It appears very 
plain that what we have to do is to separate oursclres from the 
soil by some impervious partition. Nothing impure in the shape 
of either air or water comes to us from above. All the enemies 
of our health are under our feet, and if our scientists can devise 
no method of filtering the carbonic acid that creeps up every 
night to people our churchyards, there is nothing for it but to 
apply to ourartizans, so that they may contrive some mechanical 
device for keeping out the underground atmosphere, just a3 
we protect ourselves from the rain by a roof and from the 
sun by a verandah. The science of all this seeins to be in its 
infancy. We do not cren know how to filter water s0 as to 
be quite sure of removing its poisonous components, and it is 
therefore too much, perhaps, to expect that we should be im- 
mediately able to devise a disinfecting envelope for the soil. 
But we can at least separate ourselves from it. The in- 
vestigations of the German chemists, lately quoted in this 
journal, show how much can be done by a little care in the 
construction of floors, and on this point we have here before 
our eyes evidence that cannot be misread. With cholera on 
the very verges of our settlement, nay sometimes occurring 
among our native servants, we ourselves enjoy an almost ab- 
absolute immunity, not merely because our bodies are well 


nourished and our houses so thoroughly ventilated that, un- 


like Japanese dwellings, they do not, at night, perform the 
function of huge cupping machines to draw up from the 


ground its noxious gases, but also because between us and 
the soil are good solid well-fitting floors and, in most eases, 
cushions of free atmosphere. ‘The foreign-built houses in 
Ginza still continue to attest the truth of the German theory. 
They remain to this day absolutely free from the plague which 
is decimating their neighbourhood on four sides, And Tokiyo, 
be it remembered, is for the most part supplied with excellent 
aqueduct water, so that the presenee of the poison can only 
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perhaps, but they tell us something unmistakable about 
Yokohama, namely that during three months in the year 
our most constant companions are lassitude and irritation. 
We cannot say that a place is particularly happy from a 
meteorological point of view when prickly heat, boils, 
cholera, and querulousness are among the chief outcomes 
of its climatic influences, and when its inhabitants are 


perpetually wondering how they manage to exist without 
punkahs, 
eeptinn of climatic conditions we require something mara 
than a table of mean temperatures and absolute maxima 
and minima, 
well as the sun-warmth. 
two is admirably summed up in the following sentence 
from a paper™ by Professor Frankland :—‘ The out-door 
climate depending on the sun-warmth 1s the counterpart of 
open fire-heat, while that resulting from air-warmth 
corresponds to stove-heat.’ 
exhilarating; the latter, relaxing and oppressive, and the 
importance of distinguishing between the two will be 
appreciated when we say that a delicious sensation of 
coolness has been experienced with the thermometer at 
107° Fahr., while elsewhere on the same day the heat was 
found almost stifling though the sun-warmth was only 
72° Fahr. 
take any account of these things, for we find him speaking 
with pride of a maximum ‘air temperature of 93.3,’ though 
if his expression be literally interpreted, it would signify a 
state of things very little better than that existing on the 
equator. 
record of the two species of temperature is exceedingly 
simple and it would be an incalculably valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the conditions that surround us if a 
little more discrimination were exercised by observers. 
We have every reason to be grateful for such diligence as 
the writer in the Gazette exhibits, but we trust that he 
will carry his observations o little further while he is 
about it. 


The truth is that to arrive at any just con- 


We require to know the air-warmth as 
The difference between these 


The former is bracing and 


The writer in the Gazette does not seem to 


The mechanical process of obtaining a reliable 





With sincere sorrow we record the death, from cholera, 


of Mr. Ninagawa Noritane, the well known antiquarian, 


The decease:! gentleman was perhaps the greatest authority 
of his time on all subjects connected with the keramic art of 
Japan, and his book, the Kwanko Dsu-Setsu, remains an 
imperishable monument of industry and and research. He 
was in fact an unfgiling mine of antiquarian lore, and the 
patient geniality he always displayed in imparting information 








be accounted for on the supposition that it is breathed 
upwards by the soil. Simple as the inference seems, it 
receives apparently no consideration. ‘Chose who have charge 
of the national hygiene seem disposed to follow the example 
of the monarch who provided hospitals, surgeons, and graves 


for his soldiers, but never thought of erecting a shield to ward 
off the enemy’s missiles, 





The Japan Gazette of Saturday last contains some in- 
teresting statistics with reference to the climate of this 
country. The writer apparently takes Shanghai as a 
standard of comparison. He shows that in that settlement 
the thermometer has an annual range about 16°-greater 
than in Yokohama, though the hottest month (August) in 
both places has virtually the same mean tcmperature, the 
difference being 0°.8. It is picasant to find that we are 
even a little better off than our neighbours, though our 
margin for boasting is not very broad. Probably, how- 
ever, it will have occurred to readers of the Gazette's 
article that Shanghai is not exactly the spot they would 
have selected for purposes of comparison. A higher place 
than that settlement occupies in the climatic scale may 
still be a very mean position, nor can we at all consent to 
our contemporary’s verdict that Yokohama has the ‘finest 


climate in the world. ‘The feelings are dangerous guides 
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nese history. 
which is beginning to dawn for Japanese art proper might 
have drawn him from the unostentations seclusion in which 
he lived and earned for him some public recognition of the 


makes his loss especially unfortunate for students of Japa- 
We had hoped that the happy renaissance 


eratitude his country owes him, But this was not to be. He 
has fallen » victim to the terrible scourage which threatens to 
become Japan’s yearly visitor, and among its ravages we can 


find nothing that calls for more hearty regret than the loss 


of such a scholar. 


French mono-metallists find cause to be jubilant in the 
golden reflux which the recent returns of the Bank of France 
demonstrate. A couple of years ago bi-metallists predicted 
that Europe was about to lose all its yellow metal, and that 
louis dor would soon be kept as curiosities like other ancient 
coins. Unless silver was immediately raised to the rank of 
money, the oecident, they said, was destined to suffer from a 
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dearth of metallic media, with a consequent depreciation 
of values, reduction of salaries, and general decay of 
commerce, In the face of all these vaticinations, however, and 
before men have agreed to apply the one remedy supposed to be 
infallible, economical elasticity has reasserted itself, and gold is 
steadily finding its way back to the strong-rooms at Paris. In 
December, 1880, the Bank only possessed 564 millions (francs ) 
in gold, of which 169 were in Paris, and the remainder at the 
provincial branches, so that people began to doubt whether 
nndor such circumstances it was wise to contemplate foreign 
enterprises like the Panama Canal or the speculations of 
M. Bontaux in Austria. <A year later the Bank’s total in 
gold was 648 millions, and on the 9th of June last, it was 
944 millions. This remarkable increase during the present 
year (289 millions) is not due to any efforts on the part of 
the Minister of Finance, who by withdrawing gold from the 
provincial branches in 1881, increased the Parisian total at 
the expense of the country. It is due, says M. Leroy-Beaulicn, 
to a complete change in the relations between the United 
States and Europe. The wonderful harvests with which 
America was blessed in 1879 and 1880, set up a strong 
westward current whieh carried the yellow metal from Europe 
to the United States, whereas a mediocre harvest in 1881 
produced the opposite effect. America had much less wheat 
to sell in 1881 than in 1880, and she reduced the quantity 
still further by “ corners” and other commercial tricks, com- 
pelling Europe to do without what it would otherwise have 
purchased, On the other hand, ‘those two years of plenty 
prodigiously enriched the United States and developed their 
tradal relations with Europe, so that they had more reason 
to purchase European goods and more money to spend on 
them. Ina word, America bought more from the old world 
and sold less to it in 1881 than in cither of the preceding 
years, and the natural consequence is an increase of coin in 
French coffers. 


* 
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The statistics of American commerce amply bear out this 
explanation. Thus in the first four months of 1881, the 
exports from the United States exceeded the imports by 85 
millions of dollars—in round numbers—while during the 
corresponding period of the present year, the excess—nine 
millions—was on the side of the imports. ‘The total difference, 
consequently, is 94 million dollars, and this, as a mere matter 
of £s.d., represents the money saved by the Old World in 
the first four months of 1882. Such a change could not fail 
to affect the direction of the precious metals, and we accor- 
ingly find that whereas American imports of gold exceeded 
her exports by 244 millions of dollars between January and 
April last year, the returns of the corresponding period for 
this year, indicate an excess of 34 millions in the opposite 
direction. 

ae 

Since gold from the United States finds its way in the first 
place to England, we might naturally expect that the returns 
of the Bank of England would indicate an increasing accumu- 
lation of the precious metal similar to that observable in 
France. Such is not the case, however. The reserve of 
gold in the Bank of England at the end of 1880 was 
£24,538,000 (610 millions of francs), while on the Sth of 
June last, it was only £23,141,000 (580 nillions of frances). 
The principal explanation of this fact is that a large quantity 
of the gold which would otherwise have remained in Great 
Britain, has travelled castward to supply the money required 
by [taly for her resumption of specie payments, France has 
not experienced this influence, while at the same time, not 
only have her purchases of foreign staples been abnormally 
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in Paris have reached the very exceptional figures of 8, 10, 
and even 12 per cent. Gold like everything else, gravitates 
to the best market, and so it results that the coffers of the 
Bank of I'rance are in a condition calculated to make glad 
the hearts of the mone-metallists. English capitalists will 
probably think they are better off since their money is 
earning interest instead of lying in a strong box, but that is 
a matter of opinion. 





There can be very little doubt that the next radical 
improvement in armour for ships and forts will be the 
employment of compound plates, that is to say, plates formed 
of steel and wrought iron. The question has been practically 
decided by the recent experiments at Shoeburyness, when an 
11-inch compound plate exhibited powers of resistance 
hitherto unprecedented. The process of preparing these 
plates may be described by saying that a wrought-iron plate, 
rolled in the usual manner, is brought to a welding heat, and 
then covered with a layer of molten steel which is poured on 
to it and retained by a wall of wrought-iron surrounding the 
plate, after the manner of an open mould. When the mass 
is sufficiently cool, the double plate thus formed is rolled 
again, and its thickness considerably reduced. By this 
means a weld of extraordinary tenacity is produced between the 
two metals, and in no instance has firing at the plate effected 
their separation. 


* 
* * 


The plate experimented on at Shoeburyness was of slightly 
novel construction, inasmuch as the molten steel was poured 
between the wrought-iron backing and a face-plate about one 
inch thick of rolled steel. Its eleven inches of thickness con- 
sisted of 7 inches of iron faced by 4 inches of steel, and its 
powers of resistance will be appreciated when we say that it 
furnislicd an adequate defence against the impact of 2,744 Ibs, 
of shot, striking with an aggregate energy of 38,388 foot- 
tons. The guns used in the expriment were the 9-inch 
rifled muzzle-loader, and the 12.5 inch ( 88-ton gun ) ; the 
weight of the respective projectiles being 260 lbs. and 840 Ibs. ; 
the charges 50 lbs, and 160 Ibs., and the ranges from 93 to 
100 yards. Four Palliser and Cammell shells from = the 
furmer picce broke up on impact, leaving their points in the 
plate, which, as it measured only 10 fect by 54 feet, might 
well have been expected to give way at once before the 38 
ton gun. Nevertheless it stood two rounds from the latter 
without suffering complete perforation—a result which shows 
that the battle between guns and armour is by no means so 
nearly decided as some persons suppose. 





M. de Lesseps’ last report—dated June 6th, 1882—to the 
Suez Canal Company, enables us to understand what a 
splendid financial operation Lord Beaconsfield achieved when 
he purchased from Ismail Pasha 176,000 shares in the canal. 
The shares cost three millions sterling, and as they are with- 
out coupons until 1894, it was stipulated that the Egyptian 
Government should pay interest on them at the rate of 5 °, 
until that date. At a moderate calculation, however, these 
shares will probably be worth from 41 to 6 millions sterling 
in 1804, and England will then draw at least 85 °/, on her 
original investinent with every chance of a considerable in- 
crease, French ceonomists are not slow to applaud the 
‘foresight and resolution’ of the British Government. in 
this matter, contrasting it with the “ want of perspicacity and 


the timidity ” of their own politicians, 
’ 


“Some years after- 
they say, “France, taught by that great example, 
The 
Viceroy had ceded as security to certain French capi- 
talists lo the profits of the Canal, 


wards,’ 


might have effected an equally fruitful operation, 


his share in 


me) 


small during the current year, but the rates of interest ruling | che equivalent of 150,000 original shares, Not being able 
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to pay his debts, he forfeited his security, and our Go- 
vernment, negotiating the the 
Capitalists, easily have acquired for or 
seventy millions (francs) these 150,000 shares, which are at 
present worth more than 150 millions, and will probably be 
worth four or five hundred millions in ten years. A rumour, 
indeed, went abroad, that some such project was on foot, but 
the Government immediately published a declarttion that it 
had no intention whatever of buying the shares, This is 
always the way with us, When there is some simple and 
profitable operation to be effected, the Government makes its 
organs say that it las no thought of meddling with the matter, 
and, what is more curious than anything else, it really lias no 
thought! So it fell out that the Viceroy’s 150.000 shares, 
instead of passing into the possession of the (sovernment, 
which disdained to pick them up, became the property, 
first of the Credit Foncier, and afterwards of individual 
capitalists,” 


hy with and 
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The Friend of China for July contains some very interest- 
ing reports from medical men and others in China and India. 
We reproduce a few extracts, leaving our readers to draw 


their own conclusions :— 


In addition to the patients admitted into hospital, thirty-five 
men and two women have been treated for the opium-habit in their 
own homes, but these cases are very unsatisfactory. A Chinaman 
has very little moral courage to begin with, and one of the evil 
effects of opium-smoking is shown iu the destruction of every 
trace of that good quality he ever did possess, hence very fow can 
be cured of their pernicious habit while exposed to temptations by 
which they are now siwrounded in every town and village in the 
Empire. Chinese courtesy requires that a cup of tea be offered to 
each guest as soon as he enters, and a few years ago this was 
considered sufficient, but now, in every yamuy, in nearly all the larve 
houses of business, and in many private houses, an opium lamp is 
kept continually burning in a side room, into which visitors who 
smoke are invited to retire, an invitation which few have the 
courage to refuse. 

That opium is a great curse to this country there can be doubt, 
neither can there be any doubt as to the guiltiness of the British 
Government. which, for no other reason than greed af money, 
forced the Chinese to admit the drug into all the treaty ports. 
But itis a mistake to charge the English nation (as is done by 
some anti-opium avitators) with ald the misery which China now 
auilers through the demoralizing effects of opium-sinoking, 

According to the Imperial customs returns the annual importa- 
tion of foriegn opinmis about 100,000 chests or 10,000,000 catties 
(1 catty=20 oz. avoirdupois) which would scarcely supply one mil- 
lion smokers. If to the quantity on which duty is paid we add 
20,000 chests, as the probable amount annually smuggled into the 
country, still the foreiyn opium brought to China would not supply 
one par con, of the male population, 

Opium was grown in China at least two hundred years ago, but 
does not appear to have been extensively used until the introduction 
of the Indian drug. Since that time the cultivation of the poppy 
has increased rapidly, and is still increasing. In this province of 
Chehkiang (the smallest of the eighteen) at least 10,000 piculs 
(1,300,000 Ibs.) are produced annually, and the quantity grown in 
the great western provinees is incalculable. ‘The two provinces of 
Szechuen and Yunnan alone are raid to produce about 160,000 
piculs. 

Reckoning the opium smokers in the cighteen provinces at only 
eight per cent. of the male population, we find that seven-cighths 
of the opium they consume is Chinese, and only one-cighth is im- 
ported. If then the importation of forcign opium should cease 
entirely within a few years, it would make very little difierence to 
China, as its place could be easily supplied by home produce which 
is gradually improving in quality. 

lor many reasons it is to be regretted that England shonld con- 
tinne to soil her hands with this dirty trade, but the mischief al- 
ready done is irreparable. The taste for opium is too wide-spread 
and too deep-rooted ever to be eradicated, and * opium smoker” 
has almost. ceased to be a term of reproach. 

Even if the Chinese authorities really wisie2 to stop the 
cultivation of the opium poppy (which is very doubtful) they have 
not the power to doit. The magistrate of this district. has several 
times issued proclamations informin. the country people that ona 
certain day he would go forth on a tonr of insixetion, and would 
order the destruction of all poppy plantations, But the people 
auch at him, for they know he dare not carry out his threat unless 
he employed an army for the purpose. A few spasmodic efforts 
have been mate in various parts of the Empire tostop opium plant- 
ines. but in vain, for the trade is too profitable, both to the producers 
and the tax-gatherers. for it to be easily stopped. 

As there seems to be no probability of the supply of opium from 
India being stopped, the next best thing for Eueiish Christians to 
ois to help those who are cndeavouring to rescue the vietime of 
the opium pipe from their inevitable doom. ‘lo preach to these 
people on the evil consequences of opium-smeking, and exhort them 
to give it up, 1s like standing on the shore and lecturing toa 
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drowning man on the fatal consequences of remaining too long in 
the water. We must 4-/y them to give it up, aud the best way to 
do so is by establishin .Auti-opium Hospitals in various parts of the 
country, Dy this ineans many thousands of families may be saved 
i in ae and many precious souls be rescued from the snare of 
the evil. 


The above extract is from the first annual report of the 
Opium Refuge at Wenchan, which is under the care of Dr. 
A. W. Douthwaite. The next is from the pen of Deputy 
Surgeon-General Moore :— 


* When a man begins to smoke. his faculties appear devoted to the 
matter in hand, and all his attention is directed to the manimnlation 
of his pipe and lamp. ‘The different expressions of feature are a 
study. Here is one showing that stern and passive repose which, 
according to Epictetus. is happiness. Here is one whose countenance 
expresses perfect inanity, and who like ‘my Uncle Toby’ has ‘no 
desire to trouble his brain with abstract thinking.’ There is one 
who, like Abraham Lincoln, seems ‘ too grieved to cry and too big 
to laugh.’ There is another not yct under the influence of the drug, 
bowed in a meek and suffering manner, probably from rheumatia 
pains, and looking as miserable as if he had spent the day in 
reading a pamphlet on cholera-morbus or self-mortification. He 
flies to opium ‘ to mitigate the ills he cannot shun ;’ but ‘not poppy, 
nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the world’ will in this 
life afford him more than temporary relief. On this one’s face 
there is a vacant smile, for he is the victim of an ecstatic and 
pleasurable dream. Buta few minutes ago, doubtless, ‘his bones 
were filled with aches.’ It may be that the very absence of pain 
under the magic of opium causes the g¢leam of pleasure on his face. 
Were he acquainted with the quotations he would probably exclaim, 

If ‘twere now to die, ’twere now to be most happy.’ Next are the 
worn and well-marked features indicating some chronic internal 
disorder, probably hepatic : ‘ For,’ in this country— 


‘The liver is the lazaret of bile, but very rarely executes its func- 
tion, 
And the first passion stays there such a while, that all the rest 
treep in and form a junction.” 


He also is doomed ; but opium will probably prolong and certainly 
soothe his remaining span of existence. Depriving him of opium 
would be a positive cruelty. The changes as the different features 
of the habitués of the opium-house are viewed, are as numerous as 
those on the face of Ossian’s chicf, or as the shadows which fly over 
the surface of the ocean on a cloudy sunny day. It must be con- 
fesscd. however, that the physical attributes of the frequenters of 
opium-houses are generally not of a high order. Some are ap- 
parently old enough to be a legacy from a past age, or an importa- 
tion from Poipeii. To prevent this seeming octogenarian from 
taking the opium he has been habituated to for many years, would 
be acting more ridiculously than the felon who in the dock carefully 
removed the froth from his porter in case it might be unwhole- 
some. Many of the habitués, although not in reality old, are yet 
wizened, prematurely old, and debilitated. Most, like Cassius, have 
‘a lean and hunyry look,’ as if suffering from famine. *Sleek- 
headed’ men are in a minority. They enter like animated charnel- 
houses, with merely skin and flesh enough to conceal the patholo- 
gical horrors they contain. Yet this is not all, ror nearly all, 
attributable to opium. It is the general mode of life, the unsanitary 
surroundings, want and disease, which produce a similar class in 
other large cities where opium is not smoked, and where gin takes 
its place. This person sutters from a bad cough and is evidently 
asthmatic or consumptive ; that person is weakened by rheumatism ; 
a third is shivering in the cold stage of aguc; a fourth has some 
irritating and painful skin disease ; a fifth has suffered from want 
of food and ‘to appease the hungry edge of appetite’ flies to opium, 
as the other have recourse to opium for the relief of pain. Probably 
two-thirds belong to one or other of the classes referred to, and in 
my humble opinion they do much better for themselves by smoking 
chandul than they would do by driking gin or native liquor. Those 
who cast the stoners with such virulence, and so promiscuously, at 
these poor opium smokers, do so in ignorance and without the grace 
of that best of virtues—charity.” 


* 
*% * 


We conclude with an extract from ‘ The Opium Shops of 
Calentta,” by the Rey. Dr. Thoburn .— 


Sth August, 1881,.—A man thoroughly femilinr with these thops 
and with the ways of the people who frequent them, took me to a 
shop in Wellesley Street. Like nearly all the opium shops, this one 
was situated back from the steet, aud was reached through a 
narrow passage between two native huts. A siga on the street 
announced that the proprictor was licensed to sell “ mnuddat.” This 
is the Hindustani name for the preparation of opium sold in shops 
of this kind, but the Bengalees call it “ goli’ because it 1s sold in 
round balls. ‘The shop was an ordinary hut, divided into two parts, 
one fow Hindoos and the olher for Mohammedans. Dirty and half- 
rotten imate had been spread for smokers, and on these I found 
fifteen men and one woman seated smoking. Many of the smokers 
had a handful of sweetmeats beside them, or which they ate after 
smoking, assisuine for doing so the curious reason that the sweet- 
meate helped ‘tto keep the stmmoke down.” ‘This mnddat is the 
mikdest preparation of opium used by the people of India. _In 
Caleutta, and [believe in Bengal generally, it is made by putting 
enavas ina pan and charring them thoroughly over a brisk fire, 
thew erushing them till they resemble the broken tea of commerce, 
nol soaking them ina boiliuy solution of opium. The sticky mass 
is then mede up into round balls, the larger about the size of a 
piseon’s cee and the smaller one-third as large. The larger balls 
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sell for three pice each and the smaller for one pice. The ae | she was concerned, the Japanese were not liable for any 
uses a common tobacco chil/am with a very small piece of the’. | ae 7 4a: ME ea "Wo: : 
mixture and puts it in the pipe, presses a coal of fire on it, and then | further damages. Sull the Straits of Shimonoseki 

remained closed, and accordingly the U. $. Frigate 


in one long draw inhales the sinoke till the opium is all consumed. 
i Vyoming proceeded there a few days afterwards, and 
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The smoke is lield as ‘long as possible and then emitted. in most. 
cascs through the nostrils, As a general rule, the smoker pauses | 
some little time before taking a sccoud pull, If the smoker has | boing handled with singular skill and gallantry, succeeded 


bought one of the larger balls, he will be able to get half a dozen | . lela ie aye 1 ; J ee f 
or more inhalations at a single sitting, and if not pressed for time|In destroying three ships bclouging to the Prinee o 
Choshin, inflicting alsy serious injury on his batterics. The 


he may idle away several hours before finishing his ball. 
The men in this shop were a wretched-looking company. One or i ae, suulities wero fiv a killed t sev 
two were healthy-looking, but the majority were thin aud pinched yoming § Casuaiiiies were Uve men killed and seven 
wounded.  Afeanwhile ILN.M.’s ship AdZedusa had 
witlingly run the gauntlet of the same straits, having 


in features, ragged and dirty in dress, and bore every trace of 

poverty and degradation. ‘The woman was ashrivelled old creature. 
four of her men killed and five wounded in the oper- 
ation, but taking a very stout revenge on her assailauts. 


with her white hair matted in an irregular mass, and her clothine 
hanging loosely around her, The men scemed a little proud of her, 
wud in reply touny question agking if «he samouked. said, Yes, Sahib, 

The French despateh-boat Arenchang had also been fired 
on and lost one of her boats—a compliment returmed 
wv few days afterwards by I.LI.M.’s ships Sémiramis 


and we have a monkey, too, that smokes.” They scemed to have 
found the missing Darwinian link—man, woman, monkey. At iny 

and Yancréde, tlie former of which destroyed a battery 
belouging to the Prinee of Buzen, whose men made no 


request the monkey was brought to me. It was asmall creature, 
dull and stupid, with just enough energy to struggle to get away 

nitempt to resist; and the latter did as much for a battery 
on the opposite shore, burning a village at the same time. 


from me when brought too close. A man filled his mouth with 
Tho Irench casualties in these atfairs were three men 


| 
smoke, held tbe moukey firmly in one hand, inserted a sniall hollow 
still, and when the the operation was over. unlike the smokers of 
wounded. It will therefore be seen that the operations in 


higher Darwinian order, ib managed “to keep the smoke down.” 
It lay perfectly still while I remained in the shop, and seemed quite 
etupified. The inen assured me that it suffered intensely when it 
failed to get its regular turn at the pipe, aud they seemed to regard 
the unfortunate creature with much affection. 

a\s this was the first shop I had visited, I was afraid my presence 
might uot be welcome, and hence did not press the people present 
with many questions. I soon found, however, that they did not 
resent my coming to sec them, but on the other hand scemed much 
pleased. One and all readily admitted that the practice was a bad 
one, but with one voice they assured me that the habit once formed 
could never be broken. They seemed to dread the very idea of an 
attempt to break it, aud some of them had evidently made the 
experiment and suifered severely in consequence. It is probable, 
too, that many of these very poor people are often unable to prucnre 
the drug, and at such times their sufferings must be very great. In 
every shop I have visited the people have seemed to understand 
thoroughly the nature of the sufferings which total abstinence from 
opium causes, and many of them must speak from personal 
experience. 


reed in its mouth, and then applyin: his mouth to the other end 
which all these ships cngazed were of an ordinary charac- 


puffed the smoke down its throat. The poor creature struggled a little 
until it began to fecl the smoke when all at once it became perfectly 

ter, and, however ably carried out, did not eall for any 
special pecuniary recognition. 


Shortly after this the Government of the Shogun sent 
an embassy to I'rance ostensibly to express regret for the 
murder of Lieut. Camus, aud an arrangement was cntered 
into at Paris, by which the ambassadors undertook that 
the navigation of the Inland Sea should be made free in 
three mouths and an indemnity of $110,000 paid to the 
Freneh—3100,000 by the Shogun and $40,000 by the 
Prinee of Choshiu. The authorities at Yodo, however, 
declared theirinability to carry ont these provisions, and the 
allied fleet accordingly proceeded to open the Straits 
directly. ‘The result was the bombardment of Shimouoscki, 
on Which occasion the American flag was represented by a 





The Senate of the United State has establisl:ed a curious 
precedent for the future guidance of its military authoritics. 
It has voted a sum representing about twenty-seven 
months’ full pay to the oilicers and crews of two American 
ships which were cngaged in ordinary naval operations at 
Shimonoscki eightcen years ago. ‘he whole of this story, 
adapts itself so grotcsquoly to its sequel, that we venturo 
to recall tho details to ow readers’ memory. In June, 
1863, an American merchantman, the Pembrske, having 
come to anchor in the Straits of Sluimonoscki, was fired 
upon by two Japanese vesscls, and consequently obliged to 
escape through the Bungo Channel. The Pembroke’s 
actual loss was a topmast-backstay, but the following bill * 
was presented by her owners to the Japaneso Government:— 


chartered steamer, the Zad/ang—wiih 53 men and 4 guns, 

Lhen came tho question of dividing the spoils. he 
natural method would have been to calculate the expenses 
incurred by cach of the powers and defray these alone, 
But unfortunately the amount of the indemnity bore uo 
sort of ratio to the cost of the expedition. ‘There was, 
however, one resource to begin with. A suum equal to that 
proviously claimed by France—which, be it observed, pre- 
sumably included compensation on account of Lieut. 
Camus’ murder—was paid to Amorica, France, and tho 
Notherlands. respectively, the remainder being divided 


Loss of time by being obliged to go through an unknown _ ; , 
equally among the four powers concerned. It is this sum 


and circuitous passage, to reach the open sca, five days 


Ab SHIN): oa ceksdervens aoniues isaussiadenyerevaucussedhs i dpe deed $1,000 | of g140,000 which Amevica has now decided to regard as 
Loss of freight and passengers through not being able to CL . - 
visit Nagasaki, whither she was bound.............0cceeceeees 6.500 | % ‘fund entrusted to her by the other Powers for the offi- 
Consideration to be distributed among othicers and crew, as Cers and crews of the : 6 Vyoming and 6s Takiang.” ’ Now 


recompense for the deadly peril to which they were : . : 
subjacted @eaetevreteeeauns ee esereeee P Se eeeesseeseseenes hea 2 Ol ) the Takiang, with her v3 men and L gins, represented 


———— | Amorica’s contingent to an allied tleet in which Mueland 
Total steneeeen COP e ee eee eee es CHEETA de reas ene $ 10,01 Mt) ) - . x | ailieead c a] 
had 2,850 men and 164 guns; France, 1,155 men and 64 
5 i i °c 1 1 . } . v ~ bd “re 
Senator Morgan, commenting on this claim three guns; and the Netherlands 951 men with 56 guns. On 
: oe iLike! StAsvaba.c data. tos : eet tg ‘ 

mouths sella the United mtates Senate, said :—* There | what possible principle, then, can it be pretended that a 

is not a civilized Government in the world that would have special sum, over and aboye that received by Kugland, 

paid that demand, but Fapan paid every dollar Sf it, and | wis paul on account of the Takianz’s sorviees?  Un- 

paid it immediately, upon the demand being made.” This doubtedly, if America retained her surplus share at all, 

is strong language, but not too strong. The Prm-| she could only choose between pocketing it herself as so 

’ . : ") ot . ue re os ctl, ° . . r ° 

broke’ s pretence of not being able to visit Nagasaki}much clear gain, or handing it over to the Wysmine. 

because the Shimonoscki route was closed, is one of the | Po pay any portion of it to the Takfang seams just as 

most extravagant subtertuges ever employed by grown logical as to repudiate the action of her co-partuers with 

mon. llowever, the point we desire to note is, nol that! y. ‘pect to the whole lnudemuity and declare herself bound 
the Pembroke found the loss of her backstay an cxtia- 
ordinarily lucrative speculation, but simply that, so lay as 


by that aciion with respect to a portion. 


- 





ae wey But the thing becomes evea more strange when we 
* Vide Congressional Record, May 28ih, 1892, page 2. Ireilvot quab America declines to keop amy of the nioney 
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she received from Japan, whether her ordinary or her 
extraordinary share. The /Vyoming and Takiang are to 
be paid $140,000 out of the Treasury. It is true that 
there remains to the United States a sum of twelve 


hundred thousand dollars, interest on the eriginal 
judemuity. But the men who voted to pay $10,000 to 


tho two ships, veted also that this interest belongs exclu- 
sively to America, and that it cannot in any way be 
regarded a3 % portion of the moncy due to Japan. The 
conclusion is therefore inevitable that America is putting 
her hand into her pocket to the tunc of $140,000, for the 
purpose of paying prizo-moncy to two ships because one 
of them succccdod in sinking three vessels of the enemy. 
We cannot rocall any similar instance of public gencrosity 
+1 cither ancient or modern warfare. In the middle ages 
knights used to cxtort ransom for their prisoncrs, just as 
in more recent times sailors reccive a portion of the value 
of the prizes they capture, but that prize-moucy should be 
awarded for ships destroyed or sunk, and above all for 
ordinary service+-as in the case of the Takiang—is a 
_glwost incomprehensible innoyationn We trust that it 
cm” may be Tong before att ‘occasion arises to show America 


what a mischievous precedent she has set up. 





Herodotus tells a story of a certain Rhampsinitus, king of 
Egypt, who having sect traps in his strong room, found caught 
‘none of them aman without a head. What has always 
struck us as most curious about this tale is that the thief 
should not have desired his fellow to release, rather than to 
decapitute, him, But probably this was an Iigyptian 
idiosyneracy. It finds a parallel here in the case of writers 
who are afilicted with a kleptomania for Japancse reputations 
as keen as that of the burglar for the gold of Rhampsinitus. 
It is but a small matter to fall into a trap set by rumour and 
charge Japanese Ministers with varieties of mental obliquity 
on the supposition that they are seeking to force their copper 
eoins on Korea—a small matter—because to be honest for a 
moment when rumour retracts, is to extricate oneself com- 
But to persist in clinging to the position after it 
is not only to lose one’s head, but to 


pletely. 
has been proved false, 
display a degree of predjudice destructive to ell claims on 
public confidence. There may be some kleptomaniacs in 
Yokohama whose moral health would be benefited by reflect- 
ing on the consequences of their propensity—before they 
indulge it. 





There is not anything specially refreshing in the Japan- 
ese comic papers, ‘The best cartoon is one of a unmber of 
soldiers gaily marching to battle under a commander whose 
figure is rendered specially prominent and recognizable as 
that of Kuroda. 
tions and rides on 
otherwise decrepit stecd. 
marvellous animal is a label which bears the legend in 
threo characters of ni-19-ashi, ov a step to the rear. 
Round the neck of the horse is tied a label with four 
charactors, Gudsu tsukige, or, symptoms of procrastination, 
| Right and left of the spacious brow of the commander are 
strenks of hair, enrly symbols which straggle into the sem- 
blance of £u-r9, black, or the first portion of the name of 
In front of him mareb two trumpoters and an 
One of the 
trumpets sounds “ Pr-Pi, Kiu-Kiu,” av expression cf 


Ilo wears a hat of iufinitely small propor- 
a fiery, but spavined, windgalled and 
On the near fore leg of this 


the gcneral. 
abnormal drummer with a monstrous drum. 


; extreme perplexity ; while the other emits the biare of 


| “ Hebo, Hebo!” which means tho unskillful. Ag for our 
— drummer, with easy effort he drags from his mighty instru- 
ment the loud complaint of “ Dontsuku, Dontsuku ! ov the 
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hurtling of bullets through tho air, There is more yet in 
the sketch before us. Beside Kuroda and his choric escort 
is a big square flag, crysanthemumed of course, and labelled 
‘“ Fura, Fura,” an ouomatopoetic expression indicative 
of wavering motion or trepidation. Following the General 
in the right rear are two cannon, with the respective insignia 
of Karappo aud Atetsuppo, or blank barrels and raudom 
shooters. Still farther in the rear are two carts—horse- 
dragged—and filled with bags of Satsuma potatoes. “ The 
mareh of a big catfish ’—an oxpression commonly applied 
to mustuched individuals—is the side heading of the letter- 
press in the corner of this cartoon. The text continues :— 
“ Those soldiers of Saigo who rebelled in the tenth year of 
Meiji were by me defeated ; aud through my efforts the ° 
empire now possesses tranquillity. As I have gnined the 
most important position under the Government, theso 
Korean rioters shall be ernshed by a single blow from me. 
Happily I have abundant store of new potatoes in my 
native place, and I will cat so many of them that their 
strength issuing from me shall teach the Koreans the~w.y 
military power of my country. [The double-entendre 
enveloped in the language ascribed to the Genoral is, 
litorally, too malodorous to be translated into any polite 
language. It has its exact counterpart, however, in the pagos\ 
of Horace, while Rabelais and Swift are quite as broad]. 
Tho meaning of the cartoon in evidently that, although its 
subject of caricature, Kuroda, had specially applied for the 
appointment of Commissioner to Korea, stating that he 
would stamp out all turbulence in the peninsula, while 
displaying Japan’s military power, yet no one in the country 
agrees Wilh his views. His idea of an oxpedition has its 
ovigin in personal vanity and ambition, and has no support 








My 
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in the shape of money and provisions. Hence the march 
of a vagabond army, as much like Falstaff’s array of (atter- 
demalions as might have been conceived by some reckless 
Hogarth of the era of the poet. 


* 
* 


* 
More of them? ‘To bo sure, Here flits before us 4a 
sketch, villanous enough from an artistic point of view, no 
doubt, but full of meaning, and on ihe same subject as that 
above treated. ‘Iho scene is a Zoological Garden, In the 
right-hand corner is & flying bird carrying a placard with 
the character ‘ Komadori,” double meaning of “ bird” ~~ 
and “ Korea.” Hard by is a keon-eyed, big-faccd carpenter, 
whose clothes are imprinted with characters which may be 
interpreted Yenomoto.” ‘To the left of tho cartoon there 
is a big pig surmounted with the character “Shi” (hog) 
or the first syllable of Shina (China), ‘There is some 
colloquy between the carpenter and the pig. The former 
says :—“ Dear me ! You are showing your nose where you 
have no right to put it, poor beast: retire and be pati- 
ent!” hen, sotte voce: — Tf that pig had not meddled 
in tho present state of affairs, I would have abandoned 
my present work of construction, aud set up in business for 
myself elsewhere. I wish another man could take over 
my dutics. Whata terrible pressure of business 1” ‘The 
interpretation of this rather obscure allusion is that the 
Admiral, when he desired to rest even from the work on the 
Imperial Palace, has been despatched on an urduons mission 
to the Court of China, on account of that cmpire’s swinish 
incss. 


_ ar 


propensity to thrust its snout into oxery. 





We have received from the office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs the fifty-fourth volume of the Customs 
Gazette. This addition tothe crowing aud valuable literature 
of the Ghineze Customs Library deals statistically with the 
trimestre from April to June, both inclusive, of this year. 
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It gives the number, tonnage, and movemeuts of ves=cls at 








the various treaty ports of China, together with analyses 
of the import and export transactions of the samo localities. 
The volume would be even more valuable than it is if it 
were accompanied by a recapitulation, It is true that we 
have something of the sort in the annual returns furnished 
by the Department ; but to publish such a table 
sugeest would not add much to the already effective and 
admirably dune work of the Chinese Customs Odiice. 


as Wwe 
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Of fifty-one sailing vessels entered at Newehwang five 
pearotiom Japan. Of tho same class of vessels cleared 
three were for Japan, while two stcamers were despatched 
to the same country. Lankow, of Chiua ports, excels in 
the export of specie. 
the large quantity of 1,260,400 Haikwan taels in silver 
and 16,440 in gold bars, And the import of silver alone 
was, also in [nikwan, tls., 2,745,054. 


During 1852, there was sent thence 


+" » 

We speak above of the import and export of treasure to 
and from Hankow as being larger than toother ports in China, 
Of the trado of tho model settlement in the best appliances 
of lucre no record is given in the volume before us. And 
what a tide of money, flux and reflux, must be constantly 
passing through that remarkable and not too pleasant place, 
prosperous with a prosperity that only Jsnglishmen could 
have conferred upon it—naturally detestable (o inhabit, but 
difficult of 
approach by land or sca: a worse incongruity than London, 


artificially rendered almost as glorivus as Nice : 


aud yet the emporium of an cnormous trade, and the 
handsomest city on this side of Caleutta, not excepting 
Hongkong. A place cosmopolitan in the fullest sense of 
tho term, with its three coneessions, French, American, 
English, and yet more intensely British in all its diverse 
clements than the most loyal of British dependencies. 
x % 

Of 135 sailing vessels entercd in Shanghai from ILong- 

kong during the (rimestre, seventeen were from Saya. 


rleumers, 






Henee, too, were entered fifty-four out of 526 


London had thirty-three, ‘The vast majority of tic rest 
were from Coast and River ports. Japan cleared fifteen 
sailing vessels against Great Britain's one ont of a 
total of L153 and fifty-one steamers out of 513, exactly 
three times the number (17) cleared for Great Britain, 


* 
= 


Ou the Ist of April there was stock of opium on board 
the receiving vessels to the amount of 8,761.90 piculs. The 
quantity iimported and stored on board receiving vessels 
during the three months was 9,960 piculs. Landed from 
vessels for local consumption were 3,616.10 
piculs. Tho re-export was 7,235 piculs; and ycel, on 
the 30th of Juno, Shanghai possessed a stock of 7,850 
piculs of opium of well assorted varicties, and no doabt 
excellent quality. 


receiving 


mk  € 

The black-tea oxport from Shanghai for the three 
months was more than seventy-one anda half thousand, 
and green tea five thousund six hundred, picals. The total 
of silk exported was little short of SOO piculs ; while the 
import duos and duties collected during the quarter were, 
Haikwan taels J,011,1lol—or about thirtecn 
dollars, 


in million 


Let Mr. William IL. Merry say what he thinks of the 
American isthmian canal question, Lt beeame his daty in 
the spring of this year to appear before the Congressional 
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Committee on Forcign Amairs on behalf of the Marine Canal 
Company of Nicaragua. Tho recent events in Egypt, and 
the probabilities of the near future in that country, give 
special emphasis to some of the assertions he mado at that 
observers 
consideration of the 
Ile speaks thus :— Did 
of the Pacifie Coast 
the assured results and enormous benefits 
would acerue to them = especially, and to our 
Pacifie commonwealths generally, they wonld make the 
a leading issue of the 


time, and renew the interest, among close 
of current events, in the political 
inter-ocennic canal question, 
the merehants and agriculturists 
renlize 


which 


passage of the incorporation act 
politieal campaign near at hand, aud insist upon prompt 
the work of 
pushing this beneficent measure in the hands of the three 
aetive and influential commercial bodies in Oregon and 


California. 


Congressional action, instend of loaving 


The future will place the stawp of its approval 
upon the intelligent minds which have grasped this ques- 
‘To serve the community in which we live, the 
country of our patriotic love, and the mereantile interests 


tion, 


which enter into one’s life-work, this is an honorable 
wmbition. Gentlemen actuated by such motives can 
afford to awail results. Llowever, it is with political pro- 
positions in this connection that we have now to deal, and 
I beg to eall the reader’s attention to a portion of the 
evidence before the committes alluded to.” And then tho 
writer makes an excerpt from the evidence to which ‘he 
alludes:— Tho Nicaracua Canal concession isa remarkable 
one, gentlemen of the committee. Allow me to explain why. 
I know the President and the statesmen of that country ; 
L have associated with them, and had business with them. 
At the time when the application was made for that con- 
cession, the Central American governmonts were afraid of 
the French. All Central American countries remember 
what occurred a few years since in Mexivo, and the 
Nicaraguan Government, probably actuated by this feeling, 
objected toany concesssion thatmight ect into lrenech hands. 
The act of concession toan American company was intro- 
duced into the legisliture and passed, after the Government 
bad declined passing such an act at the request of Count 
de Lesseps and his associates, represented by the eminent 
French enginecr, Blanchet. Lt was passed because they felt 
that the United States was fricndly to their country and that 
we were the only great power upon which they could rely 
or fair treatment, They gave this concession practically for 
two centuries, as against other concessions for one century. 
Ifvou do not take advantage of it, you will never get 
another like it, because some other government will take it 
Then, without a_ 
collision we shall never occupy the position which now 
Now, gentlemen, I would like to 
convince you that this canal question means build, huy, or 
fie¢ht, and that the fight will come within ten or twelve 
years. Tassure you the caval question controls our protec- 


up, and solve the inter-oceanic problem. 


awaits our acecptance. 


tion, we shall acquire a preponderating commercial and 
political influence with all Central America, which will place 
our nation where it descrves to stand, as the leading power 
But if we do not either build or buy, 
the time will soon come wher we will have to fight or 


on this continent, 


‘take a back seat.’ That is just what this question means, 


ventlcmen, And itis not a question on which you can 
delay. It isa question that presses upon us for solution, 


Ina very few years we shall be forced face to face with 
ity and JT do not want to sec my conntry superseded 
in its influence among those Central American nations 
nf 
want to sec our position maintained as the leading 


that did have sume dite respect for us a while ago. 
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Those powers depend upon 








nation on this continent. 
us for protection, and when they see upon the Isthuus 
of Panama a condition of things that is not permissible 
with due regard to our self-respect, they will begin 
to look down on us.” Commenting on his own text 
the writer continues as follows :— Ilow soon have events 
verified the value of these ideas! Tho guns of the British 
fleet, enforcing the edict that the Sucz Canal is temporarily 
closed by order of the British Government, eppear to 
vindicate, in the most forcible manner, the value of the 
arguments then placed before the committee, It remains 
for Congress to heed a warning so timely and. so 
impressive. 
statesmen and American merchants shonld be satisfied that 


If events can prove anything, American 
nn American inter-oeeanic canal must be under the control 
of our covernment, Jointly with that of the power through 
whose territory it is coustrneted, if we would maintain our 
self-respect, onr commercial influenee, and onr national 
prestige. White the most eminent men of both politien] 
parties, and the administration, favor the policy of a canal 
constructed at Nicaragua, under the conditions necessary 
for our national peace aud prosperily, there are too many 
who are indifferent. and uninformed as to the conditions 
involved, although it is but due to ali our Pacific Coast 
representatives to state that they are doing what they ean 
to insure the passage of the incorporation act which gua- 
rantees the construction of an interoceanic eanal under 
American auspices. The writer heard one of the most 
influential members of Congress tell the Forcign Affairs 
Committee thal. it wonld be better for the United States to 
pay forty millions outright than to lose the present op- 
portunity offered by the Government of Nicaragua. Theo 
Suez Canal the key of England’s pathway to 
India, we can that for 
ready to put forth all her strength, if necessary. 


being 
she is 

Sal 
the eareful student of this question will arrive at the 


not wouder its control 


conelusion that the control ofan American intcer-oecanic 
canal is of still greater importance lo our country than the 
Suez Canal ean be to England. Not only would it be the 
passage-way for a great portion of our foreign commerce, 
but it would be an integral part of the coastwire route 
between the cast and Che west coasts of the Uuited States. 
Avy European it would wot only 
dominate our forcign and coastwise commerce, but would 
at the same time exercise a political and commercial pre- 


power controling 


ponderance over our sister Republics of Central and South 
America ruinous to our interests. The thunder of Hugland’s 
guns at Alexandria conveys a 
heart that throbs with patriotic 
ment loses the respect of its own citizens it is on the road 


lesson to every American 
impulse. When a gevern- 
to dissolution, and the American people will not fail to 
uphold the statesman who protects the honor and cherishes 
the prestige of his uative land, We are rich cnough aud 
powerful cnough to have a foreign policy ; not NEPTCSSLVC, 
for that would not be in harmony with our institutions and 
The 
lesson we have received at Alexandvia should not be for- 


our history, but firm, decisive, and self-respecting. 
cotton. We are to have an inter-occanic canal ; it will be 
the gateway to the Pacific; our interests, our patriotic 
impulses, and the necessity of our position, alike enforce 
upon us the absolute necessity for American control, 
and the statesmen who understand the temper of the 
American poople when (hey fully comprehend the issues 
juvolved. will not fail to see the path of duty plainly 
but 
surely the fiest thing is to make the canal, It is becoming 
duily « more and more eryivg need for the commerce of 


wanrked.” | With all this we can fully sympathize, 
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the Knuglish-speaking race, which after all has but one 


nationality. And, really, there is nothing that English- 
men would like much better than to seo a Panama. 


or Nicaraguan cual pierced, and American men-of-war 
Yet the fact 
remains that the central slates of America are not part of 


policing it, and guarding ils two extremities. 


the United States, and that, until they misbehave, thoy 
must be presumed to be at least as capable as lyypt, to 
direct aud control their own affairs—Public Works or other, 
Aud so one has only made the turn or two of a vicious circle 


to come back (to the starting point, and exclaim :— 


“Gentlemen, please, make your canal 1” 


SHIMONOSEKI IN THE SENATE. 


T has always been a little difficult to understand 
America’s reasons for separating herself from 

the association of Treaty Powers in the matter of the 
Shimonoseki Indemnity, nor do the minutes of the last 
debate on the subject in the Senate furnish any 
thoroughly satisfactory explanation. In everyday life 
it is perfectly within the competence of any individual 
to withdraw from an association of which he is a 
member, so soon as its policy ceases to command his 
approval. But if, having not only endorsed and assisted, 
but also willingly profited by, some particular act of 
his associates, he suddenly repudiates that act and 
restores its proceeds without consulting or even notifying 
his co-partners, the world will not be much puzzled to 
discover an epithet for his conduct. When, therefore, 
we find American Senators telling one another that 
justice and comity make it the imperative duty of the 
United States to refund their share of the Shimonoseki 
Indemnity, we cannot help asking whether justice and 
comity, while imposing a duty with regard to Japan, 
absolve America from all obligation towards Holland, 
France, and England. Neither was this aspect of the 
sase without representation in the Senate. ‘7 speak,’ 
said Mr. Jones, of Florida, ‘ of that dignity which ought 
to characteriz: the operations and the transuctions of @ 
greet State when it has once received money in con- 


junction with other Powers under the stipulations of 


common treaty to which they were all parties. I say if 
there is any disyrace in a transaction of this hind, tt ts 
in one of the nations breaking anuy from her former 
confederates and undertaking to hold herself up us 
more virtuous or moral than the others, and depositing 
her proportion of the common fund nithout any notice to 
them. Iam‘not here to say that this money nas suff- 
cient to compensate for the moral or the actual loss. 
We know cory well that we had a very small force im 
the seus of Japan at the timc, and what the honorable 
Senator from Alabama has said upon this subject 
shows very clearly to my mind that the Gocernments 
with whom ne’ co-operated acted in a cery different 
spirit from the way it ws now proposed that ie shall 
act towards them. They manifested a most wonders 
ful liberality when in, consideration of the fact that vu 
had but one armed ship to make up the compliment of 
the incading squadron, Great Britain and Lrance and 
the Netherlands, animated by that generous and noble 
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impulse that ought always to distinguish the conduct of 
great states, suid:—“ Wewill not stand upon the in- 
significance of your public force; we will not undertake 
to calculate in dollars and cents the value of your aid ; 
but as a great nation of the earth, as a confederate in 
this business, carrying a flay which represents the moral 
force of millions, we will give you an equal share ;’ and 
we accepted it. Apparently, however, Senator Jouves 
regarded the question in a light not discernible by many 
of his fellows. He did not press his amendment,* «nd 
we can only conclude that the Senate attached greater 
moment tothe arguments in favour of independent 
action, 

Those arguments were two: first, that America had 
been the pioneer of Western intercourse with Japan ; 
and second, that Mr. Harris's treaty of 1858 contains 
the following article:—‘ The President of the United 
States, at the request of the Japanese Government, will 
act asa friendly mediator in such matters of difference 
as may arise between the Gocernment of Japan and any 
European Poner.’ According to Senator Morgan, these 
fucts give Japan a special claim upon America’s friendly 
assistance and constitute an exceptionally close bond of 
relationship between the two countries. Now we have 
no wish to say anything which might seem to weaken 
that bond, for on whatever title Japan’s friendship 
with the United States be based, the consequences can 
only be happy for her. But it does seem a little 
comical that so much importance should attach to an 
article which owes its insertion in the treaty to one 
of the cleverest tricks of diplomacy on record. Mr. 
Harris succeeded as a treaty-maker, partly, no doubt 
because of his own tact and patience, but chiefly be- 
cause of the vicarious importance his proposals derived 
from the successes which had attended the French and 
British arms in China. He had but just returned 
to Shimoda after months of fruitless endeavour to 
obtain favourable terms from the Japanese Govern- 
ment in Yedo, when the intelligence of the Tientsin 
Treaty reached him, and it was by adroit re- 
presentations of what the English and French 
envoys were likely todo on their arrival in Japan that he 
persuaded the distracted Japanese to prefer the known, | 
to the unknown, devil. If they acceded to his moderate 
requests, he on his side, would help them to elude the 
arbitrary demands of the new comers. It was thus 
that the President of the United States assumed the 
functions of a “friendly mediator,” and the British 
Lion unwittingly began to singe his paws among the 
chestnuts. Mr. Harris, of course, deserves a very great 
denl of credit. ILis strategem was perfectly fair, 
we can afford to applaud it quite as much as the 
subsequent consistency of the policy it inaugurated. 
But not being concerned to surround these things with 
any glamour of romanee, we find that the restoration 











I 
*¢ That before any paynent of money authorised hy this bili the — 
President of the United States shall communicate tothe Governments 
of Creat Britain, France, and the Netherlands the action taken by | 
Congress upon Uis subject, and request their co-operation in makiny ' 
Jull restitution to Japan of the entire sum veecived from the Gavern- | 
ment of that country, 


Google 


and}. ea ,; 
| reference of this delicate question to the home governments, 


of the Shimonoseki Indemnity formsa worthy sequel to 


the circumstances under which the treaty with the 
mediatorial clause was concluded. England sent 2,850 
men with 164 guns, America 53 men with 4 guns, to 
perform a service for which Japan had to pay three 
millions of dollars. England then, in a fit of prescient 
generosity, agreed to be content with o smaller share of 
the spoil than America received; and America, 
eighteen years afterwards, restores her portion of the 
ill-gotten gains, one of her Senators declaring that she 
was ‘virtually dragged into the Shimonoseki Expedition 
by Great Britain, who organized it for the purpose of 
securing a result that would greatly benefit her trade,’ 
Thus America remains the magnanimous ally and 
England the deluded cat’s-paw. 


We note these facts without the slightest umbrage, | 
for we believe that nations, like individuals, are bound 
to pursue their own interests, nor do we claim that 
England stands on any higher moral platform than 
her neighbours. But it is curious to observe that 
America’s interests in the Orient seem to be 
gradually separating her from all her former allies. 
The treaty of 1878, by which she recognized ‘ the 
exclusive power and right of the Japanese to adopt their 
orn Customs tariff and taxes and to éstablish regulations 
appertaining to foreign commerce in open ports in 
Japan,’ was an unequivocal evidence of disassociation, 
and this independent restoration of the Shimonoseki 
Indemnity is even more conclusive. No doubt the 
principles of her policy are admirable enough, but 
while congratulating her on their fortunate convenience, 
we may be permitted to wish that their practice was 
consistent with a little more deference to her some-time 
partners. 


With regard to the indemnity itself, some facts 
elicited in the course of the debate throw an 
interesting light on the method of its assessment. 
Mr. Pruyn, the United States Minister, writing to 
Mr. Seward, on the 24th of October, 1864, said :— 
‘The British Minister and myself, prior to meeting 
the Japanese Commissioners, had agreed on two millions 
as the sum to be paid, and would have had no difficulty 
in its division among the Powers interested. But some 
difference was suggested as likely to arise from the con- 
siderations whether the moral support afforded was not 


| entitled to weigh in such adjustment, and I did not feel 


that it was incumbent on me to interpose any objection to 
this view, as the moral support afforded by the United 
States was considerably in excess of the material support 


I was enabled to give. I therefore readily agreed to the 


| witle the understanding that a@ memorandum which I 
| prepared should be signed and accompany the convention, 


so as to provide an equitable basis, if any should become 
desirable or necessary, by reason of payment of the in- 
demnity being demanded by them. I assented amore 
readily to the proposition of the envoy of TIis Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of the French to fix the amowit at 


| three millions, because I thought it more likely to lead to 
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the substitution of a port as the naiend Ponpennaian | 
This explauation 
completely disposes of the uotion that the indemnity 
was calculated with reference to the expenses incurred 
by the allied powers in connection with the expedition. 
The sum first fixed was two millions, and this ineluded 
a ransom for the town of Shimonoseki, since, with 
iruly conservative loyally to the customs of mediveval 
times, these leaders of civilization required to be paid 
for not firing on the dwellings of women and children. 
Subsequently, however, there cropped up a brilliant 
notion of recompensing America for her moral assist- 
unce and of swelling the indemnity to an amount which 
would compel Japan to accept the alternative of opening 
a new port. The result was that another million 
was added to the already extravagant total, and 
to complete the farce, the Shogun was obliged 
to pay the fine, though the very existence of his 
government was already imperilled by his attempts 
to keep faith with his foreign friends. No.wonder 
that Mr. Seward, writing, on January 8th, 1861, 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, said:—‘* This Government has receiced from 
the Japanese Government, nithout substantial equicalent, 
the sum of $60,000 in gold. The amount hus been 
eneested in United States registered bonds, and unuits 
such disposition us Congress muy dircet.’ Tndecd, to the 
honour of America it must be recorded that from the 
first she recognized the injustice of the arrangement 
her Minister in Japan had helped to conclude and de- 
clined to cover the proceeds into her Treasury without 
a special act of Congress. Her whole expenses in 
connection with the expedition were $11,300,f and 
she received $645,000, together with another sum of 
$140,000 to be applied to a purpose more inexplicable 
than all. On no principle of logic or right was she 
entitled to the money, and if she has been eighteen 
years making up her mind to return it, the delay is 
cerlainly not ascribable to any want of will on the part 
of her Presidents or Parliaments. 

That she should restore tho principal only and keep 
back the interest is, however, much to be regretted. 
Unquestionably Japan is entitled to receive both or 
neither. It is true that no interest has accrued upon 
the money from an outside source, but it is equally 
true that its possession has cnriched America to the 
amount of the interest she must otherwise have paid 
annually on the bonds purchased with it. That amount 
is now twelve hundred thousand dollars in round num- 
bers, and the grace of the restitution is greatly marred 
by the fact that the profits retained considerably execed 
the principal restored. We shall not be at all surprised 
to hear that the House of Representatives declines to be 
content with such a mutilated fragment of ils original 
measure. 


jor the erpenses of the erpeditions 


JAPAN IN THE LOBBY. 


—_— 


W's the news that the Senate of the United 
Slates had at length agreed to restore the 


Amertean share of the Shimonoseki Indemnity to ils 


rightful Owners, came also a rumour that a churge of 


+ The cost of the © Takiaug's " charter-party, &c. 
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ae lobbying” had been preferred against the Japanese 
Minister at Washington. The term “ lobbying’’ would 
appear to be of somewhat extensive application. It ap- 
pareutly embraces every species of device for influencing 
the votes of senaturs, Whether by appeals to the pocket or 
the reason. A certain class of lawyers will take up a 
ease on the chance of getting their costs with a verdict, 
anda certain class of senators are prone, apparently, 
to analogous speculations. It has been said, indeed, 
that some abnormal propensity of this nature influences 
the course of American legislation, but the converse is 

much more likely to be true. America, whether owing 

to her peculiar political machinery or because her 

citizens pursue wealth at a pace too fast for any but the 
stoutest runners, seems to be under the. necessity of 
devoting a great deal of her legislature's time to the 
relief of indigence in one form or another. Thus turn- 
ing over at random the pages of the Congressional 
Record, we find that of thirty-three bills passed by the 
House of Representatives and submitted for the con- 
currence of the Senate on June 13th, 1882, no less than 
thirty had reference to pensions or reliefs. Plainly 
such persons as Mr. Samuel Horner, Mrs. Marian 

Mulligan, Mr. Augus McAuley,and Mrs. Lizzie Mitchell 
cannot possibly hope to get down to the Pool of 
Bethesda before their neighbours unless they have 
some “man to help them,’’ and though they may all 

be fortuuate enough to find Brothers Cherrible, their 

patrons are pretty sure to be regarded by the world as 

Ralph Nicklebys. At all events, an imputation of venal 

motives is so easily comprehended by vulgar minds and 

ajpenls so forcibly to mercenary dispositions, that we 

have no reason to be surprised if “ lobbying " supplies 

a favourite theme to the political riff-raff of universal 

suffrage. 

In the case of the Japanese Minister at Washington, 
however, there is fortunately nothing vague about the 
charge preferred against him. It is to be found 
plainly formulated in the pages of the Congressional 
Record, where also its refutation is set forth with equal 
distinctness. In 1881 the Senator for Kansas (Mr. 
Ingalls) voted to return to Japan the whole amount of 
the Shimouoseki Indemnity, then in the hands of the 
Secretary of State, interest and principal together. In 
1882 he voted to restore the principal only, and 
being charged with tergiversation, replicd thus :— 
‘The change the 
aspect of this case by saying that a year ago IT voted 
differently from what Iam going to vote now, for I 
know more now than Io did then. I know now what I 
did not know then; that the Japanese Minister has 
descended from the diplomatic elevation he ought to 





Senator from Alabama does not 


vecupy, and has appeared as @ lobbyist in support of this 
claim, not by communications to the Diplomatic Depart- 
ment and through the Department of State to this 
Government, but hy communications addressed through a 
Senator upon this floor, and intended to be communteated 
to the Senate for the purpose of iniluencing their action 
upon the cotes Ueey were to give a regard to the return 
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“Oe readers will probably be disposed to marvel 
with us at Mr. Ingalls’ logic, and to wonder how an 
indiscretion on the part of a Japanese Minister in 1882 
could absolve America from discharging a pecuniary 
obligation contracted in 1864. But Mr. Ingalls is 
evidently a gentleman of peculiar mental processes, 
as will be apparent when we proceed with our 
quotation :— 


Mr. Morcan— (Senator from <Alabama)—I am bound to say 
that that statement is historically untruc — 

Mr. INGALIs—‘Lhe Senator from Alabama can “slate anything 
he pleascs— 

Mr. MorGAn—That is stated now. 

Mr. Incants—About its being historically untruc, or in’ any 
other wise untrue. There is but one orator that can answer the 
Senator from Alabama in any statement he makes, and that is the 
engine which drives the ventilating apparatus in the basement of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. Morgan—Mr. President— 

Mr. InGaLis—I say that this has not been made the subject of 
diplomatic intercourse— 

Mr Morgan—The honorable Senator threw— 

Mr. INGALLS—IJ decline to be interrupted. The Senator from 
Alabama has placed himself beyond the pale of courtesy. 

Mr. MorGan—The Senator from Kansas— 

Mr. INGALLS--Mr. President, I do not want to be interrupted : 
I decline to be interrupted ; I refuse to be interrupted. 


Mr. Morcan—I will say to the Senator from Kansas when he 
speaks of driving by an cngine, that the Senator from Alabama 
will take something very different from a ventilator when he wants 
to drive anybody. 


To understand all this it is necessary Lo observe that 


Senator Morgan, as Chairman of a sub-Committee on 
Foreign Relations, had been charged with the conduct 
of the Indemnity Bill, and that in consequence of some 
inuendos about lobbying and so forth, he had visited 
the Japanese Legation, aud there received explicit 
assurance that there were no lobbyists concerned in the 
business, and that nothing was to be paid to any agent 
or representative of the Japanese Government for the 
purpose of lobbying the bill through the Senate. It is 
difficult to see how the Japanese Minister or Charge 
d’Affaires could have refused to answer questions upon 
such a subject, though there may be diflerences of 
opinion as to the propriety of retailing their replies in 
the Senate. With this explanation, a few quotations 
from the debate itself will make the matter clearer to 
our readers than anything we could say. Mr. Ingalls 
having repeated his accusation that the Japanese 
Minister had attempted to influence the passage of the 
bill by ‘prievte and impersonal declarations detailed 
upon the floor of the Senet,’ was interrupted by the 
Senator from Connecticut :— 


Mr. HAWLEY—May I ask a question just there ! 

Mr. InGALis—Certainly. 

Mr. HawsEy—Is there any evidence that the Chargé (not the 
Minister but the young Chargé here) did anything more than answer 
some questions? 


Mr. Inqanis—The only information I have is derivei from the 
Senator from Alabama. He quoted Mr. Yoshida. I do not know 
whether he is Chargé d' Affaires or Minister. He quoted Mr. Yoshida, 
and stated what he had said while he was here. and retailed also the 
conversations that he had hea Nalco with the Japanese Legation 
in this city upon the subject of the desires of the Japanese G:overn- 
ment in regard to the action of the Senate upon this bill, 1 do not 
kvow whether they are the indecorous and improvident declarations 
of an inexperienced attache or not, but they are the declarations of 
an ageut and representative of the Japancse Government by the 
testimony of the Senator from Alabama himself, 

Mr. HAWLEY—My question aimed at this. IT deny that the Japa- 
nese Government has sought to lobby or to send any lobbyist what- 
ever here. Ihave my own opinion as to whether it might have 
been exactly wise to tell what the young man said, but thitt he was 
sending a message here or trying to iniluence the Senate I deny. 

Mr. INGALUS—Ilis observations were repeated here for tiie purpose 
of influencing the Senate. 

Mr, HawLex—That is another proposition. 
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Mr. INGAt. a they were presented here as séeameiits t0 indnce 
the Nenale to vote in acertain way with regard to the disposition 
of this fund, 


The charge is thus shifted from the Japanese officials 
to the shoulders of the Senator who had made an in- 
discreet use of their statements, and that gentleman 
explains his action thus :— 


Mr. Morcan—Mr. President, soon after the debate opened on 
this bill, and after I had undertaken to explain it to the Senate, 
suggestions came from Ncnators on various sides that a lobby was 
interested in the prosecution of this measure. | was entirely ignorant 
of the existence of any such lobby if it had ever existed, and, being 
in charge of the bill by request of the committee, 1 took some pains 
to ascertain whether there was any truth in that statement. In 
order that 1 might know whether the statement was truo or not, so 
far asthe Japanese Government was coucerned.as I remarked before, 
I took the liberty of going to the Charge d’Affaires to ask him the 
question whether there were persons employed here to assist in carry- 
ing the bill through. When I went to his quarters, I found the hon- 
orable Senator from New Hainpshire [Mr. Rollins] present, and in 
his presence and in a public way I asked the Char é whether there 
had been any transaction of that kind. which he at once indignantly 
denied. I had, however, previous to that time heard some such sug- 
gestion about the bill, ‘anu being on terms of personal friendship 
with Mr. Yoshida, I asked him if. Japan had any agents employed 
here to assist in the prosceution of the bill. He said that Japan 
had not. Mr, Takahira, who is now the Charge d' Affaires, said the 
same thing. In reply to the various intimations which came from 
Senators on different sides of this Chamber, I stated that fact to the 
Scuate, not as an argument for tle passage of the bill, but to prevent 
either Japan or any one, myself or any member of the committee, 
who had connection with the advocacy of the bill, from being put 
under the suspicion of having been intluenced to any extent in our 
conduct by a lobby. J adverted to the fact, as I have frequently 
done, that ten different c-mmittees of the two Houses of Cungress 
had had this subject under consideration : that each committee had 
acted under the direct request of the President of the United States 
and of the Secretary of State: it being my purpose to show, as I 
have always cndeavored to show, that the (:overnment of the Lnited 
States felt itself under honorable obligation to make some disposi- 
tion of this fund. I was therefore utterly surprised and astonished, 
when our own Government was moving as actively as it had been 
doing in trying to get the attention of Congress to this subject, to 
hear it suegested that action had been taken here, and new was 
being taken here, under the pressure of a lobby. 1 have disclaimed 
on one or tivo occasions here that 1 was at any time ever approached 
by a lobbyist. 1 take great pride in reiterating that statement. I 
take pride also in nob ‘being cognizant of the existence of a lobby. 
There are Senators on this fluor who can afford tu be acquainted 
with lobbies and lobbyists :Icaunot. If Lwanted to go back to the 
facts of history, I could show how the honorable Senator from Kan- 
sas could afford to be couneccted with lobbies and Jobbyists : but T 
donot. It stings ine when a sugecstion is made that 1 advocate 
a lill under the prevsure of lobby iniluence : it is an offence to me; 
and when intimations of this kind are made J have the right asa 
eentloman to call for the proof. I have the right as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and as a Scnator of the United 
States Lo do what ! can to deny such foul a-persions, let them come 
from where they will, No gentlemau will make an aspersion of 
that kind upon a Senator unless he knows that there is some ground 
for it. No man who has the least decency of an honorable standing 
in any communily will rise on the floor of the Senate and impute 
to another mau that he is influenced by alobby or by lobbyists 
unless be has got the facts to show for it. Then wheu a Senator 
undertakes to exonerate himself and all connected with him by going 
to the proper authorities, it is said here that the Chargé d’Alfaires of 
Japan has demeaned himself by trying to make an ar mument with 
the Senate, in the Senate, through the mouth of a Senator, in favor 
of the passage of this Lill ! One of the complaints against this bill all 
the time has been the indifference of Japan toward it. It has been 
alleged on this tloor that there was no claim here, because Japan 
had not been here urging it. The other day, wheu I ventured to 
suppose and conjecture, because Mr. Morrison, a young gentleman 
of this town, had been engaged in preparivg a brief in this cause, 
that he therefore might be the employed counsel of Japan. Mr. 
Lanman, the gentleman who acts really as secretary of the Legation 
here, wrote me a note asking me to ake that correction, and stated 
that the Government of Japan had never felt itself authorized to 
empwy counsel about this business. Uuder these circumstances, 
what is the country to think when an attack of this kind is made 
upon a forcign government in the Senate of the United States, 
through its ministers? The honorable Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hawley] thinks that perhaps it was unwise for me to make this 
statement. Itmayhave been. It may sometimes be unwise to tell 
the truth in the Senate of the United States : but if that was unwise, 
how extremely cruel and unjust was the goad and the accusation 
which made it necessary for a Senator to rise in bis plaee ou this 
flooy and say that he had personal knowledge that the Government 
of Japan had not been lobbying this scheme through this body? 
1 think it was not only proper to do it, but entirely wise to do 
it. I] have no relations with any men in the world in respect to 
public aifairs that would cause me for one moment to shlnt my 
meuth upon the truth. Nothing eslops me from stating on this 
itoor What I know of the bearing of importani moasures that may 
role here, Lo may have been unwise. If so, then itis because it 
is unwisdem to tell the truth. It may be betier to smooth over 
matters by decepiion and hypocrisy. For my part, I waut no 
guide for my action in this body but the honest truth, I have been 
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Senator from Kansas had some reason for pouring some vials of 
of wrath on me. I have too much respect for myself to take one 
word of it home. I know of whom I speak and to whom [I speak ; 
this Senate knows ; the world kuows. His scolding, his,taunting, 
has no effect upon my equanimity, not a particle. 


All this is tolerably conclusive, and becomes, if pos- 
sible, more convincing when supplemented by the 
statements of the Senators from Minnesota and Con- 
necticut :— 


Mr. WinpomM—* * * But the most remarkable presentation of 
this subject is made by the Senator from Kansas, in view of what 
we have heard before from other Senators. For weeks past we have 
been told by almost everybody opposing this bill that there had 
never been any effort, any demand on the part of Japan for this 
money ? that Japan had not asked it : and yet the Senator from Kan- 
sas now comes in and denounces it, because he insists that Japan 
through her minister is here lobbying on the floor of the Senate by 
agents whom she has selected. It does nyt scem to me that those 
two propositions stand together very well. But the Senator insists 
that it should have been presented by the representatives of Japan 
through diplomatic intercourse with the Necretary of State. Now, 
let me ask you, Mr. President, and the Senate, if it was necessary 
for Japan to initiate or carry on diplomatic intercourse upon this 
subject ? Every Secretary of State almost from the tine the money 
came into Mr. Seward’s hands down to to-day has been insisting that 
the honor of this nation required that the money should be paid 
back ; the Presidents have recommended it; and every committec. 
almost, of Congress that has everacted on it has indorsed that proposi- 
tion. What more could Japan do if she had gone to the State Depart- 
ment’? Why should she initiate diplomatic intercourse upon that. 
question when the representative of this nation, the Secretary of 
State, has so often insisted that the thing should be done? There 
was no reason why Japan should appear there: and this terrible 
seare-crow which the Senator from Kansas has brought in here 
about the representatives of Japan introducing a lobby upon 
this floor, when investigated, amounts to absolutely nothing 
The representatives of that country were simply asked a question 
by the Senator from Alabama, and they aswered it. I say that one 
of the most honorable things 1 have known of that moxt wonderful 
of all the young nations of the earth is the manner in which Japan 
has treated this whole subject. Standing upon her dignity, she has 
not attempted in any way, sofar as I know, to influence this 
Government upon that subject. She knows that the recognized 
authoritics of this Government believe that that moncy ought to 
be paid back, and standing upon her dignity with the respect of 
all the nations of the earth she awaits this act of justice on our 
part, and we propose to repay her by paying back a little over one- 
third of what belongs to her, and then taunting her with the idea, 
as suggested by the mover of this amendment, that we are making 
itas a yratuity, a gift to Japan! ‘TheSenator from Kansas is 
utterly unable to account for the fact that for ten years past lead- 
ing newspapers, boards of trade, &c., have been petitioning for the 
return of this money, and is utterly unable to account for it ou any 
other theory than that somebody has zone to these newspapers, 
these boards of trade, and other places, and paid them for trying to 
influence legislation. I believe with the Senator from Alabama 
that there is in the people of this great nation a sense of justice 
and right, and I can understund that when these leading news- 
papers, these boards of trade, and others have urged this they knew 
the facts in the case. They were stimulated and moved directly by 
a desire to avoid what they belicved to be the disgrace which 
would accompany the keeping of this money by this nation. I do 
not think it necessary to suppose they were prompted by pro- 
mises of money from Japan in order to account for it. As to the 
claim that this money is to go into private hands, [ know nothing 
about it. Ido not believe it, and I will say, although I have no 
doubt it will terribly shock the Senator from Kansas again. that. 
after these thivgs were charged I myself called upon the Chargé 
d‘Affaires and I asked whether they had any agents employed for 
this fund, and I was told that there was not a dollar pledged or 
promised to anybody. Ido not know but that I may be committing 
a great wrong in telling it, but I certainly had the right to get this 
information. I believe it to be true. I believe the Senator from 
Kansas has no right to stand on this floor and declare that the con- 
trary is true, unless he has some evidence of it better than he has 
stated to the Senate. 


Mr. Hawirey—It is said Japan has perhaps done an unwiew or 
imprudent thing, or some of her representatives. 1 do not know. 
I think not. I think the candid and cultivated and honorable 
young gentlemen who have represented Japan here haye minded 
their own business. It was utterly impossible for Japan to ask 
this country for that money. She could do nothing but remain 
silent: she could not even say that she would like to have it: she 
has made no request. She never would have made a repre- 
kentation here. We are at liberty to guess how she may have 
felt, and must have felt. under the circumstanees ; but she 
cannot come here and negotiate for its return. Suppose two 
or three Senators had goue and talked to these young gentle- 
nen, two of them left here now in the absence of their chief. 
and got from them their opinions on certain points, and Buyp)- 
pore those opinions have been referred to in the NSenate—] 
have been sorry the Charge has been s0 criticized and with such, I 
will not say brutal, but with such severity and cruelty—suppose 
Japan has made an error ; or, rather, that her representatives have : 
Japan has not done it—does that alfect the obligatious resting 
upon us: Not for one single moment, We have nothing to do 
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with that. I do not care what Japan has said or done, so far as my 
obligation is concerned. If she had whined and complained and 
scolded around the world, it would have made not a hair's weight 
or breadth of difference in our obligation. 


We have not hesitated to quote at some length from 
this debate, believing that our readers will not be in- 
disposed to learn the facts of the extraordinary 
report transmitted by telegraph two mouths ago. 
For our own part, we confess that this episode 
has largely helped to strengthen our belicf in the 
Justice of a cause against which personal invective only 
could be employed. One is seldom wrong in concluding 
that when calumnious inputation takes the place of 
argument, it is entirely because the latter is not strong 
enough to hold its ground alone. 


ACCAD AND JAPAN. 





In our issue of August Sth the following paragraph 
occurs in Mr. 3. H. Chamberlain's “ Introduction to a 
Translation of the Ko-jhi-ki” :— 

“ Moreover what is specifically known to us as the 
Deluge has been lately claimed as an Accadian legend,— 
the Accadians themselves being regarded as of Ural-Altaic 
descent. Yet here we have the oldest of the undoubtedly 4 
Altaic nations without any legend of the kind.” 

In connection with this paragraph we would call atten- 
tion to tho following points :—- 

1.—The Deluge is not claimed by Assyriologues as a 
purely Acca:lian legend, the only theory urged is that the 
so-called ‘* Chaldean Genesis Tablos” contair the oldest 
known records of a flood, which gave rise to the biblical 
account of the Deluge. ‘The intimate connection of the 
Aceadian tradition with the biblical account’ is clearly 
apparent; and, as the Ancient Hebrews certainly first 
moved westwards from the country of the then subjugated 
Accadians, there is overy reason to assume that the 
IIebrews shaped their version after Accadian models, 
This cannot be a matter of surprise, as the very Shemitic 
conquerors of the Accadians were so impressed by the 
learning and genius of the people they had subdued, that 
they adopted the clumsy graphic system of the Accadiang 
as their own; embodied a large number of Accadian 
words in their own language ; assimilated their gods with 
the doities of Accad; and, in course of time, made 
Accadian legend and tradition a part of their own 
history. Still, after the lapse of centurics, tlic once 
great influence of the conquered Accadians became less 
and less felt, the graphic system became greatly modified, 
and the wncient language existed only in a few fragmen- 
tary inscriptions of a legendary character, still fewer 
historical notices, and finally in the grammatical sylla- 
baries. It was then that Assurbanipal-Sardanapalus, the 
most learned of Assyrian monarchs, had all the docu- 
ments and inscriptions of Ancient Accad, which were still 
extant, carefully recopied and placed in his royal library 
at Ninevel. His learned rescarches can never be too 
highly appreciated, for we owe to him solely the wonderful 
disclosures of the Accadian Tablets, and wo can ap- 
preciate the pardonable pride which caused him to cn- 
grave at the end of his admirable copies :— 

«“ Palace cf Assurbanipal, the King of Multiindes, the 
King of Assyria, to Whom Nebo and Tasmit gave hearing 
ears and seeing eyes, to regard the engraved characters: of 
the tablets. This writing which none of the Isings that 
went before me regarded, on tablets I wrote, 1 engraved, 
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I explained, and for the inspection of my ‘subjects in the 
midst of my palace L placed.” 

Still, we cannot affirm that we have the Accadian 
Tabiets in their pristine form; the lapse of centuries may, 
nay, must, have caused changes in the text. 

2.—Again, these tablets certainly do not embady original 
traditions of the Accadians. Long before that race settled 
in the flourishing countries between the Euphrates and 
‘Tigris, those wide tracts wero inhabited by another people, 
who were forcéd to submit to the rule of the Accadians, 
us they, in turn, submitted to the Assyro-Babylonians. 
What the oxigin of this people may havo been is at pre- 
sont vain to speculate; probably they were, like their 
conquerors, & branch of the great Turanian family. It 1s 
from this nation that the Accadians adopted the larger 
part of their legendary traditions, among which we must 
rank the story of the Genesis and the Deluge. A proof 
of this lies in the very names of the mystical personages 
who figure in these legends, Asisadra (the Xisuthros of 
Damascius—the biblical Noah) is certainly not an Acca- 
dian name; Tz2dubar, the supposed biblical Nimrod, is 
only 2 conventional reading, as it hides an ideogram, the 
true reading of which is unknown. Avadbani is rather 
Shemitice than Accadian, etc. 

8.—It is impossible, therefore, to assumo that the Acca- 
dian account of the Deluge is the ‘ only original ” one, or 
even to claimit ‘‘as an Accadian legend; but we can 
say that itis the oldest written account extant. Can, then, 
the absonce of a Deluge-tradition among the Japanese be 
matter of surprise? If the Accadians were an Ural- 
Altaic people, and assuming that the Japanese were simi- 
larly of Altaic origin, the absence of a tradition in the 
carly history of the one people, which is to be found in the 
ancient records of the other, is not at all surprising ; for, as 
we huyre scen, the oldest traditions of the Accadinans are 
not their peculiar property, but come rather from that 
unknown race which they conquered—many thousand 
years ao. 

4.—I"inally, were the Ancient Japanesp an Altaic race ? 
I would refer Mr. Chamberlain to the opinion adopted by 
many writers, especially to the admirable essay of Mr. 
Kempcermann in the Journal of the Authropologigal Society 
of Berlin (‘* Korea and its influence upon Japan”), for a far 
different conclusion. From his remarks we can exclusively 
assume that the Japanese people are the outgrowth of an 
intermixture of three clements: a Nerthern Tongusic 
clement, the remnants of which are the Ainos of to-day : 
a Wester Mongolian clement, from Korean and Chinese 
seltlers ; and a Sguthorn Malay clement. 

We cannot in justice compare the traditions of an ancient 
people like the Accadians, who disappeared nearly 3,400 
years ayo, with an entirely foreign race whose earliest 
records are only coeval with the unsiau era. 


NOTES ON THE 
nn SOCLETY# 
| (Continued from last Week.) 

The fourth volume of the transactions of the Scismolo- 
gical Society contains seven papers which do eredit to the 
assiduity and intelligence of the contribuiors. The first of 
the series is by My. J. Milne, on the Distribution of Seismic 
Activity jn Japan. It is in elicet a compilation of facts 
respecting the number and location, if we may use the 
word, of the spasms recorded in yarious parts of the empire, 
and contains several catalogues laboriously collected by 


the writer. The system employed by him in his work 
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to haye kept chronicles of the alarming oecur- 
The conelusion which he draws from his investi- 
eation is thet the portion of Japan most subject to terrestrial 
disturbance lies on the East coast, North of Tokiyo. ‘This 
territory appears to be the classic land of earthquakes ; 
while its anti-type is probably the West coast and the 
island of Sado. ‘The tremors which have their origin in, 
and conyulse, the first mentioned region, rarely pass the 
mountains which form the backbone of the country; nor 
can they, apparently, travel beyond or under the Hakone 
range and the Southern ridges parallel thereto. Conse- 
quently the shocks felt’in Tokiyo seldom if ever reach Kobe, 
while the carth-waves which surge in the latter place are 
broken or arrested before they can arrive at the Northern 
metropolis. This is so far satisfactory. It is bad enouvh 
to have earthquakes of one’s own: one district troubled 
with so tumultuous an offspring is hardly likely to desire 
a partnership with another equally unblessed. By two 
systems of calculation Mr. Milne arrives at the comforting 
decision that in Japan alone there are, on an average, from 
three to four earthquakes per diem. But Mr. Milne’s 
summary of his observations, calculations, and deductions 
may as well, for the information of geismologists here and 
abroad, be given in his own words. After reference to a 
chart of the mpire dotted to show the places in which 
earthquakes are prevalent, he says: 


We see that at the present time a district extending over 
the Tokio plain and up the Eastern coast of the Nambu 
country, is probably one of the most favourable districts for 
iGeanaloaical observations ; whilst the district on the West 
coast from the island of Sado and Niigata to the North 
into Akita ken, is one of the most unfavourable. Here 
seismic activity is ata minimum. In the Southern part of 
Japan, the island of Shikoku, although many places have 
from time to time had spasmodic outbursts of seismic action, 
on the whole is a far more peaceful region than that which 
surrounds the capital. Irom the records which have been 
given, it seems that many districts have their local shocks, 
whilst others extend into surrounding districts. Thus many 
of the severer shocks which are felt in Kamaishi and T[a- 
kodate are also felt in Tokio, which secms to indicate that 
their origin is somewhere to the North of Tokio, in the 
ocean and between — these p'aces. Another group of 
shocks extends from Tokio to Niigata and their origin 
lies between these two places. Many of the Tokio lia: 
turbances are of local origin, and in a future com- 
munication to this Society I hope to point out, so far 
as I am able, the districts from which they come. 
With reg ard to the scismic activity which is displayed in 
Japan as a whole, [am at present only enabled to speak in 
the most general terms. If from the various records which 
I have given, we take the average number of earthquakes 
which are annuall y felt in the various districts mentioned, 
we shall find that the sun of their numbers equals about 
250. Mmultiplying this by 5, we get 1,250 as the actual 
number of earthquakes which would be recorded if instru- 
ments were distributed throughout the country. As the 
districts from which my records are taken are in many 
instances far apart, I do not think that we shall over- 
estimate the acbaal number of different earthquakes telt 
per annum by this number. ‘That is to say, in Japan as a 
whole, on the average from 3 to 4 earthquakes are felt 
every day. 

Another method of estimating the actual number of 
earthquakes is as follows :—Since the 19th of October to 
the 31st of December of last year, that is in 73> days) with- 
out the help of instrumenis, i have collected together 
records of over 36° ditorent earthquakes’ which have been 
fol in the districts beiween Tokio and Kamaishi. | For the 
Northern halk of this district. however, the reeords for 
shout S36 days cuily have been obiained. Lf records could 
have been obtained, the number of shoeks which T hava 
considered as baviny been reeorded inv 73 days would have 
been considerably increased. If shocks are as numerous 





during the remainder of the year, then in this portion of 
Japan we have 180 shocks during the year, and if this 
portion is one-seyenth of the whole country, in all Japan 
we ought to have 1,260 shocks per year, or, on an averaye, 
between 3 and + shocks per day. Although, in this caleula- 
tion, I have taken one of the most active districts in Japan, 
and also considered that we have as many shocks In one 
portion of th® year as another, and in this may haye 
obtained results which are too large, there has also been a 
tendency to make the results too small by considering that 
only 86 shocks were felt in 73 days. Therefore until we 
have more accurate records on which to base our ealcula- 
tions, we may with reason consider that, in Japan alone, we 
have every year as many shocks as Prof. Heim calculated 
for the whole of’ the globe of which these islands form such 
a fractional part. 


Mr, Wada Tsunashiro contributes some Notes on Fuji- 
yama, which are not only interesting because coming from 
the pen of a native of the country, but are valuable through 
the solid and patient work of which they give evidence. 
The paper will be of eminent utility to any future visitor 
to the sacred mountain, whether the object of the tour be 
mere pleasure or scientific investigation. The author made 
several chemical analyses and microscopic sections of the 
rocks, which he finds to be an anorthite baxalt. He has 
also compiled a table of recorded measurements of the 
height of the mountain, between those of Allcock and 
Chaplin included, and strikes an average, which he deems 
approximately correct, of 3,784 meters. He also furnishes 
a table of the most remarkable eruptions, the latest of which, 
as recorded by Klaproth, was in 1707. He concludes :— 

The lakes lying at the North foot were formerly without 
doubt united, and one can see distinctly how they have 
become separated by lava streams flowing down from Fuji. 
The three lakes on the West side have exactly the same 
height of 905 meters. The level of the water in them 
changes simultaneously, in consequence of which the in- 
hebitants have the idea that these lakes are united under- 
¢round, which idea I share. The Fast and South of Fuji 
is formed of volcanic rocks; the mountains on the West, 
on the left shore of the Fujikawa, are syvenitie in their 
highest parta. The mountains to the North of the three 
lakes are granite on their Northern slope. On_ their 
Southern, that is on the Fuji side, the granite is overlaid 
with old green tufa (Diabase tufa). The North-East 
mountain range separating Kai from Suruga and Sagami 
is also granite. This range extends very nearly to Fuji, 
where it is overlaid by the scoria of the mountain. <A 
continuation of the ridge of these mountains would pass to 
the top of Fuji. Consequently, it is probable that Fuji has 
heen built up over granite. - 

The next paper is of more remote interest, being on the 
earthquakes of Nueva Vizcaya (Philippine Islands) of 1881, 
by Mr. Abella Y. Casaricgo, translated by Mr. Nembrimi. It 
is a report furnished to the Spanish Colonial Government 
by the author in his capacity of Inspector of Mines, and 
will be interesting to people in Japan as showing what 2 
really determined earthquake can do. Signor Abella 
actually saw the ground rock backward and forward to the 
distance of a meter. H[e also saw chasms open and shut, 
like great mouths. Convulsions such as these in Japan 
might not only render scismometers valucless for purposes 
of record; but might engulph them and the observers also. 
The signor considers that the centre of the disturbances 
was at or near Bambang; because the nearer to that place 
the shorter the interval between both the sounds of 
subterranean thunder and also of the shocks. Again, about 
Bambang the horizontal cracks in’ the buildings would 
seem to prove that the shocks were vertical. The paper 
concludes with a extalogue of the spasms felt during the 
period of disturbance. 
ten a day, 


Sometimes there were as many as 
Imagine the misery of the people living above 
this constantly vibrating surface! ‘heir terror must have 
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been not so much for the throes that were passing, as an 
expectation of those which were to ensue. 

Tha next paper i3 on the Utilization of the Earth’s 
Internal Hleat, a discussion opened by Mr. J. Milne in the 
columns of the Fapan Weekly Mail nearly a year ago, 
Mr. Milne’s propozition is to employ the heat of solfataras, hot 
springs, and other emanations of the earih’s calorie, by 
means of thermopiles, in the production of electricity to be 
absorbed in accumulators which will be afterwards adapted 
to the production of light and other purposes. An 
incidental proposal of this author’s is to bore the earth in 
and near Yokohama and Tokiyo with the prime object of 
“striking ” oil or hot water. If neither oil nor hot water 
is arrived at, a seam of coal will serve all our purposes. 
Oh, happy, hopeful seismology, that out of our fear of 
death from the heaving of our mother’s bosom, can evolve 
such brilliant prospective inducements to procure the 
wherewithal to keep us living. Apart from the sentimental 
side of the question, Professor Ewing dwelt at length upon 
the amount of power which could be practically derived 
from one pound of water at a temperature of 212° Fah., 
and as the result of a calculation showed that out of every 
three pounds of water flowing away from a hot spring 
every minute we ought practically to obtain about one 
horse power. He also made comparisons between the 
power contained in every pound of water which [falls over 
Niagara (which may be represented by about one-quarter 
of adegree Fahrenheit) and the 150° which water at 212° 
temperature has to dispose of. In short, as a source of 
energy, & very hot spring was equal to a very large water- 
fall. Messrs. Paul Knipping, Ewing, and others, followed 
in the same material and unpoetic strain. 

A Note on the Earthquake of March 11, 1882, follows, 
the author being Professor Ewing, who observed the results 
at the University, and recorded its duration at 44 minutes 
with 4 maximum amplitude of 8 millimeters. During the 
discussion that ensued it appears that Mr. Milne, with a 
similar instrument to that watched hy Mr. Ewing, only 
recorded the durgtion of the shock at 13 minutes, with a 
maximum amplitude of 3 millimeters. From the observa- 
tions of different scientists in Tokiyo it would appear that 
the motion is greatest in flat ground, as is the case in 
Hakodate, while in Yokohama the reverse rule epplies. 

A valuable paper is 2 Note on an Indian Earthquake, 
by Mr. Patrick Doyle, C.E., giving the hour, but strangely 
enough omitting the date, at which a certain shock was 
felt at many places throughout India. The great difference 
in the effect at various spots is specially noticeable. Part 
of the paper is devoted to the description of a sea wave 
which accompanied this shaking, and an account of vol- 
canic eruption on the Island of Cheduba. 

The last contribution to this volume is a serics of Sug-i 
gestions for the Systematic Observation of Earthquakes ; and 
this also emanates from the fertile brain of Mr. Milne, who 
may well be called the Father of Seismologic Investigation 
in Japan. Te gives his experience of many machines ; and 
tabulates their merits and deficienccis under the headings 
of “ Disadvantages” and “Recommendations.” He also 
furnishes a number of diagrams of actual carthquake motions 
as recorded by various machines. Finally, he mentions the 
price of several instruments and shows that a sufficiently 
wel] furnished observatory may he erected for £28 or the 
equivalent of that sum in dollars or yen. Jor a seismic 
survey to be carried out eeonomieally five stations, supplied 
with the apparatus he indicates, would he enough; and the 
whole could be established for £140. Generally speaking 
this paper ts technical and devoted to the encouragement 
of observational seismology. And thus the question is 
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to study and investigate the phenomena that are peculiar 
td her geographical, geological, and atmospheric conditions, 
rather than to devote time and money to the mere imitation 
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suggested whether is would not be much better for Japan } locality —The total foree of reserve collected by the Kuma. 


moto garrison is said to be 6,813 men.—The cholera returns 
for ‘Tokio since its first outbreak up to the 24th instant 
show :—total enses, 5,519; deaths, 3,842 ; recoveries, 893 ; 


of learned societies which have been established in other | under treatment, 784.—The Shimonoseki correspondent of 


lands with distinctly differing conditions. 
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AT TWILIGHT. 





The ruby sunset fades nway, 
The hour is growing late, 

And the meadow-lark, so blithe all day, 
No longer calls his mate. 

Oue saucy star shines out alone, 
The others still are shy, 

For they fear the sun yet holds his throne 
In yonder pearly sky. 

In-doors the evening meal is done, 
The mellow light grows pale ; 

While the household gather, one by one, 
To watch the day-beams fail. 

Then one with sunny, golden hair, 
But shadowy twilight eyes, 

Thrills the waiting keys with fingers fair, 
And sings as daylight dies. 


What memories throng the shadows gray, 
What visions come and go, 

In the sweet, dim light of tha fading day, 
With the music rippling low ! 

For, floating softly through the room— 
Faint, flitting shapes of light— 

~Come the friends of old in the twilight gloom, 

With faces fair and bright. 

And mingling like the night and day, 
Sweet dreams and fancies flit, 

Till the stars shine gently through the gray, 
And the evening lamps are lit. 

S. E. ANDERSON. 


——--. 
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NOTES FROM THE “ JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 


August 28th. 

An official telegram from Shimonoseki dated the 24th 
instant 5.20 p.m. runs as follows :—The Koreans who 
returned to Fusan on board the steamer Amaki Kan have 
again arrived ut Shimonoseki, in company with three of 
their countrymen, who are no other than Inyuretsn and 
two servants, This Inyuretsu has been instructed in 
military tactics by our Horimoty, and was supposed to have 
been killed in the recent riot. From conversation 
between him and certain persons of our Consulate at 
Fusan, we are convinced that be held an interview with 
Bin Yeiyoku at a monastery called Saugiyokuji, where 
the latter was hiding with his head shaved and otherwise 
disguised as a Buddhist monk, The two started together 
from the monastery and travelled towards Jensanshin. On 
the road a letter from the Tai-on Kun was handed Bin Yei- 
yoku by a certain servant of his family, who stated that, 
should Bin Yeiyoku docline to return to the capital, a 
sanguinary persecution of all the members of his family 
might be expected. So Bin Yeiyoku was obliged to 
part company with L[nyuretau, and return, whether to 
Kanyo Fu or not the latter gentleman docs not profess to 
know, 


ee 


It is stated iu the Marnichi Shimbun that two or three 
otlicers of Police have been dispatched te Kiushiu for the 


the Hochi Shimbun writes that, on the night of the 16th 
instant, a letter addressed to the Ministor of Foreign 
Affairs was received from the Korean Govornment.— 
A collision is reported to have taken place on the 
25th instant between the steamers Kinokuni Maru and 
Seirio Maru at Shimonoseki.—His Excellency Sanjo, 


Prime Minister, accompanied by Mr, Shishido of the 
Imperial Household Department, inspected the site of the 


new palace on the 25th instant.—Members of the telegraph 
slaff of the army have received instructions to proceed to 
the vicinity of Utsunomiya for the purpose of learning 
practical experience in laying telegraphic wires over moun- 
tain and valley.—A new clamour has been raised in Ibaragi 
ken. What is now demanded is the election of Guneho 
by universal franchise.—Of thirty-three residents of Hei- 
gori, in the prefecture of Iwate, some have been condemned 
to twenty days’ imprisonment, aud others to sixth months’ 
confinement.in their own houses, for having misconducted 
themselves in connection with the shipwreck of an 
Iinglish vessel in October last year. — Mr. Consul 
Takezoye and Lieutenant Kikuchi arrived at Yoko- 
hama from Shimonoseki on the forenoon of the 25th 
instant, and proceeded to the capital in the half-past fen 
o’clock train. On reaching Tokiyo they went immediately 
to the Dajio Kwan, where they reported fully to His Ma- 
jesty the Mikado, and Dazsjin and Sangi, all particulars 
within their knowledge regarding the Korean affair.—The 
Ist proximo being the anniversary of the death of Nashi- 
moto-no-Miya, a grand religious festival will be held at 
the Koyakwan, Shiba, Tokiyo. Princes of the Blood, 
Daiysin and Sangi, will be present at the ceremony. 





The Yoyo Shimpo says that telephonic communication 
has been established between the Central Telegraph Bureau 
and the Geographical Office in the Castle of ‘Tokiyo. 





August 29th. 
Information has been received of the loss, in Van Dio- 
man’s Straits, of the Mitsu Bishi Company’s barque Kino- 
huni Maru, Captain MacFarlauc. It is feared that the 
wreck has been attended with considerable loss of life, 





An addition was made yesterday afternoon to the Japan- 
ese Navy by the successful Jaunch of a sloop-of-war at 
Yokosuka. ‘The class of vessel, though considered almost 
obsolete in Europe, will prove of great service to the 
Japanese for cruising in their own seas and looking after 
the interests of their nationals in Korean waters, besides 
being uscful as a training ship for both officers and men for 
the more formidable craft which will constitute the Navy 
of Japan in days tocome. A certain amount of interest 
attaches to this ship, however, inasmuch as she is entirely 
tho production of Japanese, without the smallest amount 
of assistance from outside. The vessel, which is named 


the Kat-mon Kan, wos designed by Rear-Admiral Aka- \ 


matsu, aud the engines are being made in the Yokosuka 
yard, under the superintendence of Mr. Watanabe, the 
director of that establishment. She is a wooden sloop, 
und was Jaid down about five years ago, but other 
wud = more urgent work having been placed on the 
‘hands of the authorities, the shipwrights were taken off her 
from time to time, and this accounts for the long period 


purpose of ascertaining the present state of affairs in that |duriug which she has been in the building shed. Although 
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the Kai-mon Kan has received none of her internal fittings 
whatever, she was yesterday ready for Inunching, all the 
work yet to be done to her being more easily carried ont in 
dock or alongside the jetty than in her recent position, ‘The 
ceremony was fixed for half-past three, and a large number 
of Japanese had availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting the Yard hours before the launch took place, and 
evinced great interest in the working of the machinery in 
the various workshops of the establishment which were 
thrown open to their inspection for the day, the sawing and 
planing machines being surrounded by hundreds of spectators 
continuously for some hours. Prince Higashi-Fushimi-no 
Miya honoured the occasion with his presence, and amongst 
the officials were Kawamura (Minister of Murine), Yama- 
gata, Yamada, Matsukata (Sangi), Vice-Admiral Ito, Rear- 
Admiral Akamatsu, Rear-Admiral Matsumura, Sagi, 
(Vice-Minister of the Hongehold), and many others. The 
employés of the yard “kuocked off” at three o'clock, aud 
shortly after that hour, the officials and several European 
gentlemen who had gone down from Yokohama to witness 
the launch (amongst whom the burly form of Admiral 
Meyer was conspicuous), and who had been entertained 
at tiffia by Mr. Watanabe, bent their steps to a platform 
which had been erected opposite the starboard bow 
of the vessel, commanding a complete view of the ship 
from the time she first moved till she lay at rest on the 
bosom of the little Iand-locked harbour. In frout of this 
stand the Imperial Marine Band was drawn up, and as soon 
as the authorities and their visitors had comfortably settled 
themselves in their seats, the raising of the batén of the 
conductor was the signal for the commencement of a spiri- 
ted march. The baud pluyed several lively pieces of mar- 
tial music during the time the men were knocking away 
the shores, adding much to the pleasure of the visitors and 
probably blunting the edge of anxiety which must have 
heen felt by the dockyard authorities during this maxvais 
guart@heure. 'Vhe Kai-mon Kan was gaily bedecked with 
evergreens and flowers from stem to stern along each rail, 
large shrubs standing in the hammock-nettings, and a 
gigantic festoon hanging from the bow. Inboard, on 
lines and bamboos, floated innumerable flags, the bunting 
most conspicuous being the national flag and the Imperial 
Standard. Many Japanese had got on board the ship to 
indulge in the sensation of sliding down the ways, aud 
they had not long to wait, for at thirty-two minutes past 
three, the last of the shores having been knocked down, 
weights were applied to the lever under her bow a few 
times, the wedges rose, and with it the fore part of the 
ship—although ever so little, but enough—and she slid off, 
straight as a dart and graceful as a swan, into the clear 
calm sea that Iny but a few feet from her stern. A more 
successful Inunch could not have takeu place, as there was 
not the smallest accident or tho slightest hitch in the whole 
proceeding, and the Japanese who have built and Inuuched 
the Kaz-mon Kan have certainly progressed rapidly in the 
art of shipbuilding since they first turned their attention 
to the construction of vessels after the European model. The 
dimensions of the Kai-mon Kan ave:—length, 63.74 metres; 
beam, 9.36 metres; depth, 6.11 metres; draught 4.24 
(forward), 4.84 (aft), metres ; and her tonnage is 925. 
The ship is to receive compound surface-condensing engines, 
with all the latest improvements, of 250 nominal horse- 
power, capable of working up to an indicated horse-power 
of 1,250; she will have four boilers and twelve furnaces, 
and with a pressure of 65 lbs. to the square inch, a sveed of 
12 knots is expected to be obtained. The armament 
\ of the Kai-mon Kan will be seven Krupp guns, one 
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of 17 centimetres, and six of 12 centimetres. Her 
propeller is a four-bladed one, of gun metal, each in- 
dependent of the rest, so that in ease one is lost it 
She 


has had bilge-piecos placed kpou her to lessen her rolling, 


ean be renowed without interfering with the others, 


but that quality will depend mainly upon how she is masted 
and sparred—if heavily, her bilwe-picees will have small etfeet 
in & Seaway. 
presuming that good machinery is put into her, engines of 
250 horse-power ought to drive the Kar-mon Kan move 
than 12 knots per. hour. Ilowever, that riddle will be 
solved next December, about which time it is expected she 
will make a trial trip over tho measured mile, 


Considering her displacement and model, and 


Soon after 
the sloop was Inunched sho was safely berthed slong- 
side the jetty, and tho engineers will shortly commence 
to pnt in the heavy parts of her machinery, and all the 
shipwrights that can be spared from her will bo turned 
over to the Tenriu Kan, n sistor ship, under construction in 
the next shed, and in a forward state, although it will pro- 
bably be three or four months before she is ready for 
launching, as there is considerable netivity in the Yard at 
present, and much work on hand, including three torpedo 
boats which the Government want finished 
possible, besides a vessel for a private firm. 
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The Mainichi Shimbun and other Japanese papers have 
accounts confirming the news which we have already been 
enablod to publish of H.b. Hanabusa’s speedy and prompt 
arrival in the Korean capital and the courtvous reeeption 
which he encountered, ‘Thus :—The party of Envoy I[ana- 
busa proceeded to Jinsen at 11 a.m. on the 12th instant. 
The corvette Kongo Kan had arrived in advance, and Mr. 
Secretary Kondo was holding communication with Korean 
officors when fis Lxcollency appeared. Notice was im- 
mediately conveyed to them to the effect that the Minister 
would enter the Korean capital on the ensuing day (13th 
instant). At Jinsen two Chinese vessels lay at ancho com- 
manded by Bakunchiu. Teijosho had also heen there, but he 
had returned to Tientsin on the 11th instant in the Chinese 
corvette Jyen with the intention of taking troops for au escart 
in case he deemed it uccessnry to land in Korea. Svon after 
the arrival of our Envoy, Bakunchiu came to visit him, 
and having mentioned the purpose of his own sojourn in 
Jinsen asked him what was the reason of his arrival, [It is 
said that Bakunchiu asserted that he hnd come for the pur- 
pose of expostulating with the Koreau Govornment.] From 
the 18th to the 15th instant the Koreans sought to delay 
the the arrival of our Envoy in the capital, under different 
pretexts ; but in spite of all, the party of Hanabusa with 
an escort of soldiers started from Jinsen on the morning of 
the 16th instant. When they reached Yokwachin—a place 

a. 

n little more than a mile distant from the castle—a Koronn 
officer who, in his capacity of Governor of the ‘Tokunegi- 
fu, had previously been acquainted with the Envoy, re- 
ceived him and entreated him to take a short rest in a villa 
belonging to the Tai-on Kun, The Envoy returned thanks 
for this kinduess, but declined to accept the invitution ; and 
sending Mr. Secretary Kondo in advance finally made his 
entry in safety into the castle. ‘The party were provided 
with a house in the South part of the castle, but, owing to 
the limited space of the building, will probably move clse- 
where shortly. ‘The route between Jiusen and the metro- 
polis was perfectly quiet, and no soldier or other armed 
man was observed on the roud.—The capital is also tran- 
quil. Nevertheless a strict guard is kept on the residence 
of the Envoy nightly, in case of any untoward contingency. 
Generals Takashima and Nirei arrived at the castle from 
Jinseu on the 17th instant. | 
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The following items of general interest are extracted 
from the Japanese papers received during the Inst two 
days:—The cholera returns for Tokiyo and the suburbs 
for the 25th and 26th instant show: New cases, 158 ; 
deaths, 64 ; Old cases :—deaths, 52 ; recoverics, 29.—The 
eutrauce to the port of Nobura is obstructed by reefs. 
With a view to their removal the Public Works Depart- 
ment has purchased a quantity of dynamite and the neces- 
sary apparatus, all of which has been forwarded to the place 
in question.—A tclegram frou Shimonoseki, dated the 
26th instant, 3 p.m., announces the departure of Inyuretsu, 
n Korean, from that port for ‘Tokiyo, in the steamship 
Nagoya Maru.—A uotice has been issued by the Govern- 
ment to the effect that all articles which are to be sent as 
exhibits to the Internatioual Exhibition shortly to be 
held in Holland will be exempt from Customs’ duties.— 
Three officers of the Industrial section of the Tokiyo Fu 
will shortly start on a tour of inspection through the 
seven islands of Idzu.—A special correspondent of the 
Hochi Shimbun writes from Shimoncseki that the steamers 
Takachiho and Shariyo were to start fur Jinsen on the 20th 
instant with a batallion of tho Kokura garrison and five 
hundred soldiers.— The Ghoya Shimbun has obtained pormis- 
sion from the Government to send a representative to Korea 
for the purpose of acquiring accurate reports with regard 
to the Korean affair.—The Government has received a 
telegram from General Saigo announcing his departure 
from Hlakodate on the 26th instant.—The contemplated 
departure of Ilis Excellency Yenomoto, Minister to China, 
for bis post at the end of this month, is likely to be 
postponed.—It is said that the two steamers Fuso and Asama 
have been ordered to take charge of the const defence of 
Tokiyo.—The General Staff Office is preparing to undertake 
n survey of the seas adjacent to the five open ports and other 
harbors in the Ewpire.—Deliberations on treaty revision 
will shortly be recommenced iu the Foreign Department.— 
The amount of three hundred thousand yer is asserted to have 
been disbursed by the Finance Department up to the pre- 
sout day for expenditure connected with the Korean diffi- 
cully.—The officers who have returned from Korea have 
been granted special permission to appear in the Palace 
and report directly to the Mikado their experience of 
the Korean affair, without discrimination of rank,.— 
A telegram has been received by the Government 
announcing the departure, from Shimonoseki for Jinsen, of 
Mr. Inouye, Secretary of the Foreign Department, at 10 
pm. on the 25th instant, on board the steamer Fingei 
Kan.—Vernacular papers assert that the Government has 
ordered that all the telegrams relating to Korean affairs 
shall be despatched in cypher arranged ina European code, — 
The Seto Shimbun, of Osaka, states that the Chinese 
Government has chartered thirteen merchant steamers in 
Shanghai for the transport of troops from ‘Tientsin to 
Jinsen, Korca.—The same journal announces that the 
amount of coal produced from the ‘Takashima mine is 750 
tons a day, worth 4,500 yen at 6 yen a tou. Itvis added that 
there are thirteen veins from which coal is mined, and that 
one vein will not be exhausted for ten years to come. 





August 30:h. 
Temporary charge of the Netherlands Consulate, vacant 
hy the death of Mr. Reynders, has been assumed by the 
German Consul, Mr. Zappe, at the request of the Duteh 
Minister. 





The Aquatic Sports of the Y. A. R.C. took place on 
Tuesday the 29th inst., aud provided a good deal of amuse- 
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ment for those present. Before the sports commenced a 
small boat was seen cruising about, pulled and steered by 
three individuals “ fearfully and wonderfully ” dressed, then 
followed a sampan with a chachin which we remember to 
have seen before, and a very good specimen of a suspect. 
The first event was the Calethumpians, for which ap- 
peared Messrs. Hamillov, Boag, Bull, F. A. Cope, and 
Read. The prize was adjudged to Mr. Bull, who with his 
excellent make up—especially the baby—really deserved 
it. The next wasa 200 Yards Handicap, which brought 
seven to the start, and was a very interesting affair— 
especially at the finish, which was ao hard tussle between 
Mr. Kiichler (20 seconds allowance), and Mr. Pors 
(scratch), the latter winning+by about four yards, 
The Running Header was won by Dr. Buckle, after 
atie with Mr. S. D. Hepburn, and all who competed for 
this event must be complimented on their good form ina 
somewhat difficult competition, the diving boards being 
very crank, The Long Dive brought only four competitors, 
and was won easily by Mr. Oppenheimer. And the sports 
were then concluded by a Steeplechase, for which Messrs. 
Playfair, Boag, Wheeler, S. D. Hepburn, and some others 
started. Mr. Playfair took a good lead, which he kept up 
until passing through the tub, at which poiut he went the 
wrong course and returned to the Barge, thus allowing 
Messrs. Hepburn and Boag to finish the race by them- 
selves. ‘The former swam and climbed over the obstacles in 
splendid style, and the Intter was only a little “done” 
at the finish. The Doctor was well up, but admits that 
he can no longer compete against “the boys.” There was 
to have been a 100 yards race, but it was too late to start 
it, but we believe it will come off in about a week’s 
time. ‘The Committee of the Y. A. R. C. must bo congra- 
tulated on having afforded the members a very pleasant 
afternoon’s amusement. ; 





Items of news in vernacular papers are to the following 
effect :—'The stenmer AZeijt AZaru was docked at Yoko- 
suka on Monday, previous to being despatched to Jinsen. 
It is said that en route to her destination she will call at 
Shimonoseki for the purpose of loading the timber neces- 
sary for the construction of a Consulate at Jinsen, and 
taking carpenters and workmen for the construction of 


the same.—Yesterday’s Hoch: announces that temporary .~\ 


barracks would also bo established at Jinsen.—The recent 
prohibition by Government of cipher telegraphic com- 
munication has created consideruble inconvenience in com- 
mercial transactions. Merchants complain that their secret 
designs in trade, especially with regard to pecuniary 
transactions, are thus easily known to other persons. 
Conferences are now being held by merchants in tho 
capital for the purpose of forwarding a petition to the 
Government, asking that they might send cipher telegraphic 
dispatches in so far as commercial transactions are con- 
cerned.—A telegram from Shimonoseki, received on the 
27th instant, announces that Koren is tranquil; that the 
steamer Shartyo Maru started for Jinsen on the same day 
with a number of coolies on board, and that another steam- 
boat, the Chitose Maru, was also to start for Jinsen, vid 
Fusan.—Ono of the steamers of the Chinese squadron which 
was lying at anchor in the port of Jinsen, Korea, has, accord- 
ing to the Choya Shimbun, vemoved to Nauyo, leaving Jinsen 
on tho 17th instaut.—It is said that the cause of this re- 
moval is to avoid interruptions during the negotiations with 
Koren.—The Choya Shimbun states that Mr. Kuroda 
Nagatomo, a kwazoku, has forwarded a document to the 
government expounding his viows with regard to the . 
Korean affair. 
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According to the Mippon Rikken Seito Shimbun, a tele- 
gram from Shimonoseki states that the Government have 
cancelled the charter of the Chitose Maru. No opposi- 
tion was offered by the Koreans to the lauding of Major 
Sugiyama at Jinsen. A Korean official received him and 
said he was sorry the Japanese had been assaulted, 
that the murdered men had been properly 

When the Major asked for the Governor, he 





adding 
buried. 
was told that the former holder of the position died during 
the visit of ILM.S. L/yrng Fish, but could not ascertain 
whether by murder or suicide. On the 11th instant a new 
Governor was appointed, and he is said to have held fre- 
quent communication with (he Chinese men-of-war. 
Upon the “bodies of the murdered Japa- 
nese, were found in the way prisoners 


exhuming 


some tied up 


are secured, thus affording convincing proof of dis- 


Seven cholera occurred on 
board the Nishin-kan, ono proving fatal. It is reported 


that the Kerean Government have requested a delay in the 


honourable burial. Cuses 


negotiations, for the purpose of consulting the Chinese 
Government, The influence of ‘Tai In Kun daily inereases, 
and the number of Liberals who have been murdered is 
‘very great. 
to ‘the soldiers being unpaid, and the Government not 
having sufficient foree to crush the outbreak, this also 
preventing assistance given to the Japanese. It appears 
probable the matter will be amicably settled, but the 
ucgotiations are certain to be very protracted. 


Tai In Kan pretends the riot was due entirely 





August 31st. 
We are informed by H. B. M. Consul at this Port that 
nu order has been reccived from the Colonial Government 
of Hongkong that all vesscls sailing heuce for that Colony 
must be provided with a bill of health in order to prevent 
detention on arrival. 


— ee ee 


That portion of the Settloment in which the Chinese 
reside was the scene of a west disgraceful fracas yesterday, 


several hundred celestials congreyating in the street, 
yelling, and gesticulating like so many madmen. We are 


informed Ly an eye-witness that the disturbance arose from 
a very simple cause, and that the Chinese mob was guilty 
withont the slightest provocation of a gross aud cowardly 
outrage on a young Frenchman in the employ of Mr. 
Pequignot. It appears that a sedan chair was standing 
in a strect in Chinatown, and a waggon in passing grazed 
the chair, doing it a small amount of injury. The coolies 
in chargo of the chair commenced the disturbance by re- 
fusing to allow the driver of the dray to proceed with his 
load—tea going to the hatoba for shipment—whereupon he 
ran offand informed Mr. Pequignot. The latter then sent 
down a young Frenchman to explain that any damage done 
to the chair would be paid for, telling him to get the ten to 
the hatoba at once, but as the Chinese would listen to 
nothing, Mr. Pequignot’s messenger jumped on to the 
vehicle with the intention of carrying out his employer's 
orders. ‘Lhe mob had hy this time inereased to such an 
extent that the Chiness now entirely blocked up the street, 
and the ringleaders, jumping on the dray, seized the un- 
fortunate driver and dragged him from his seat to the 
sticks and stones, and 
kicking him on every part of the body. There were no 
Europeans about, but a coloured resident in the neigh- 


ground, belabouring him with 


Lourhood who attempted to protect the victim of the 
outrage got his head cat by a large stone hurled at 
him. The Frenchman managed (o run into a depanese 
house, but the Chinese fellowed, shouting “ Tn, ta,” and 


le was again most shamefully ill-used, How he escaped 
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death is a mystery, so many blows having been rained 
upon every part of his person, but he is badly cut in many 
places, and a surgeon had to put stitebes in several of his 
wounds. Itis to be hoped that the ringleaders will be 
recognised and severely punished. 


The Datto Nippo says that Lieut.-General Kunishi, of 
the Kumamoto garrison, has been placed in charge of the 
gensdarmes and metropolitan police sent to Shimonoseki. 
Captain Miura and one soldier belonging to the Osaka 
garrison have died of cholern. ‘I'wo other soldiers are now 
under treatment.. 





The following items are gleaned from the native 
journals :— ‘To-day being the birthday of the infant Prince 
Haru-no-Miya, a grand banquet is to be held in the palace. 
Princes of the Blood, the Daijin, and Sangi, will attend and 
offer congratulations. —His Highness Arisugawa-no-Miya, 
now in Italy, has been decorated by the King of that 
country.—The Nippon Railway Company has obtained 
permission from the Government to construct a new 
line between the Public Gardens at Uyeno, Tokio, and 
Kawaguchi, through Oji.—A Russian corvette at anchor in 
Karafuto has, says the Choya Shimbun, received orders 
from the new Admiral to proceed to Korea for a 
survey of the const of that country. — The cholera 
returns for Tokiyo and suburbs for the 28th instant 
show:—New cases, 72; deaths, 27; old cases, deaths, 
39 ; recoveries, 16. The total number of cases from the 
first outbreak of cholera to the present day is 5,838.— 
His Royal Highness Fushimi-no-Miya was a passenger to 
Kobe on the 29th ultimo in the stenmer Genkai Maru.— 
The party with His Excellency Saigo, Minister for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, arrived at Yokohama from Hakodate, 
on the night of the 28th instant, and proceeded to the 
capital early on the following morning.—The annual trade 
reports for Chinese ports, compiled by the Commercial and 
Agricultural Department, have recently been cowpleted.— 
The Fiji Shimpo announces that the date of the departure 
of Admiral Yenomoto for bis post at Peking has been posi- 
tively fixed for the 12th proximo. ‘The same paper also 
states that the mountains in the vicinity of the village of 
Besshomura, in the province of Yetchiu, Ishikawa Ken, 
have given forth tremendous noises since the 20th instant, 
The villagers anticipating a severe shock of earthquake or 
a land slip, have removed to a distant place for safety. 
Their prognostication proved correct, as the mountain split 
in twoon the night of the 25th inst. destroying all the 
houses of the village, and covering them with débris. No 
injury, however, was done to man or benst. It is said that on 
the site of the mountain a lako about cighty sen loug and 
a hundred fen wide las appeared. The depth of the 
water is considered to be at least thirty fathoms.—The 
total amount of tea exported from Kobe to the various 
foreign countries during the 14th year of Meiji (1881) 
was 10,802,808 cntties. ‘The quantity hns decreased 
ly 947,251 ecntties, as compared with the previous year 
(1880).—According to the Hachi Shimbun our Envoy 
Hanabusa scoms to have opened negotiations with the 
Korean government on the 18th or 19th instant. The 
Kobe correspondent of the same jou rnal sent a telegram on 
the 291h instant announcing that Inyuretsu and two other 
Koreans have arrived at Kobe, and started for Tolkiyo under 
acsumed names.—The Rikken Seite Shimbun announces that 
the new Government of Korea have dispatched a number of 
spies to Fusan for the purpose of discovering and arresting 
Linyeiyoku avd other progressionists who escaped the 
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persecution of the Tai-on Kun and are supposed to be eters 


in the neighbourhood of that port. 





The Manila Diario gives au account of the wreck of the 
French ship Zarapaca, on her voyage from Saigon to 
Sourabaya. ‘Ihe vessel left Saigon on the 5th July with 
ncarvo of rico, On the 18th she encountered bad weather 
aud struck on the reef off the island of Comiran. She 
commenced to make water rapidly, and the captnin and 
crew abandoned her and took refuge on the island, which, 
in high tides, is almost covered by the sea. ‘The wreck 
was just visible from the light at Balabac, and as soon ns 
it was discerned, information was given to the authorities, 
and tho Governor of Balabac sent the gunboat A/bay, 
which, with some difficulty on account of the bad weather, 
succeeded in getting new the island, and the shipwrecked 
crew wore rescued, and were to be forwarded to Manila by 
the first vessel fur that port. The loss of the vessel is said 
to be duo to the false position in which the reef was 
placed on the French chart by which the captain worked. 
On comparison this chart was found to differ materially 
from the officinl Spanish chart. 





September Ist. 
We (Nagasaki Express) hear that the Stirling Castle 
takes in half a cargo of rice at Yokohama and then proceeds 
to Kobe to fill up for urope. 





Mr. Arthur Morison Chalmers has been appointed 
Student Iuterpreter in the Consular Service in Japan.— 


L.& C, Express. 





The following items appear in native papers :—The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the ‘Tokiyo Epidemic 


Inspection Burean has attributed the sudden inerease of 


cholera eases to the eating of bonito and sardines.—Mr. 
Tanaka, Chief Secretary of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Departiwnent, will start tomorrow on a tour of inspection in 
the Hokkaido.—The regular inspection of the army, which 
takes place on the lst of September, hus been postponed 
until the lst of November this year in consequence of the 
Korean affair.—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that a man 
who has lately returned from Korea by the steamer AZe1ji 
Maru \as stated that (although positive information cannot 
be obtained before the arrival of tho following steamer 
from that country) with regard to the state of affairs in 
Koren after the entry of Kuvoy Hauabusa iuto the castle, 
he was informed by a certain Korean, during his stay in 
the peninsula, that their government had resolved to con- 
sout to the claims of Japan.—The daily returas of cholera 
for ‘Tokio aud suburbs forthe 29th instant show :—New 
cases, 54; deaths, 22; old cases, denths, 59; recoveries, 
41.—The Fiji Shimpo announces that newspaper corre- 
spondents from Tokiyo now at Shimonoseki were forbidden by 
the authorities of that locality to dispatch any telegrams to 
the cnpital on the 21st and 22nd ultimo.—Two hundred 
carriages for loading provisions have been forwarded to 
the Kumamoto Garrison from the Sappers’ Barracks in 
Osaka.—It is stated in the Fiz Shimpo that, iu ‘Tosa, 
persons under the age of twenty have been prohibited by 
the authorities from giving lectures on political subjects, 
and that au assemblage of more than twenty persons is 
liable to be suddenly attended by police officers.—A com- 


mitnication from Kobe announces that, owing to the ex- 


travagant fluctuations in the rate of exchange all kinds of 


trade are nt a standatill, and that there is no prospect of its 
restoration unless the Korean difficulty till comes to an 
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castle 


hibition 


five tons n day. 


aeconnt may be considered balanced. 


ont formal apology. 


and attempt the expulsion of all Japanese. 
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ear —The Bubkka Shanpo's announces ot Rise feat 


Shironeyama, about five miles distant from the HKusatsa 
hot springs, has Legnn to show sivns of activity since the 
4th ultimo, tremendous noises 


Vatnicht 


heen 


and sand being emitted.— 


According to the Shimhun, telegraphie com- 


Jains established between theo 


of Korea and Jinsen, throngeh Saibutsuho— 
Articles to be seut from Japan to the International Hx- 


in Tolland, which will he held next year, are 


estimated to amount to five hundred exhibits.—Silver ore, 
coulaining 2.5 per cent of gold, is produced from the Ikuno 


mine, in the province of ‘Tajima, to the tune of three to 
A ton is worth about 15,000 yen. 


The Nippon Rikken Seita Shimbun says that the Chrtase- 


marnu has arrived at Shimonoscki from Gensanshiu, and 
amony the passeugors were several Korean refnugecs who 
managed to escape disguised us Japanese. 


Mr. Omuro, 


+ ae 9: 


our speciat correspondent at dinscn, writes tous on the 13th 
instant saying that (wo or three communications had passed 
between the Korean officials and our Minister. 
stance of the Korean version of the outrage is that an 


The sub- 


insurrection occurre |, a number of high officials were killed, 


and the Japanese caine in for a share of what was gotng. 
The Korean Government are sorry for what has happened, 


but as the Japanese killed a great many Koreans tho 
Tt appears that 
the Korean authorities desire to settle the matter with- 
Before Mr. Hanabnuesa started for 
Soul our Seeretary of Levation caused the following pro- 
clamation to be posted along the road :—* Although Japa- 
nese troops have been Ianded there is no present intention 


of hostile measures. Some time ago our Legation in the 
capital was attacked by rioters and burned down. Therefore 


our Government have seut soldiers to protect our Minister 
from molestation in future. Let farmers continue to till 
their fields, and weavers to ply theshuttle. 
apprehension.” 


Be under no 
As the Korean Government is carried on 
by Conservatives, the authorities propose to fortify Kwanko 
The prepara- 
tions to carry out the plan. will take some time, and therefore 
the officials are undecided how to act in the present erisis. 


A Court of Enquiry has been held at Shanghai into the 
burning of the British ship “fesse Burrill, before Lieut.- 
Commander Bridger, R.N., and the Vice-Consul, assisted 
by two assessors. ‘Lhe enquiry was a lengthy one, and a 
great deal of evidence was given, which resulted in the 
following finding :—1.—The loss of the British ship Zessre 
Burrill was caused by fire on the night of the 3rd and 
4th August, 1882, while at anchor on the S.W. sido of 
Tang Ying Island. 2.—That the vessel had expertenced 
a severe typhoou which had enaused considerable damage 
on board her, and that the Master was justified under the 
circumstances in anchoring where he did. 3.—That the 
cutting away of the masts was a necessary precaution to 
prevent her dragging. 4.—That the jettigon of the kerosene 
was also n nocessary precaution. 5.—That the Master, as 
neither he nor his officers considered it necessary to aban- 
don the vessel, shoud have prevented the eight men who 
left the ship in the steamships Benxalder from quitting her, 
and that there fs no doubt that had he exercised his autho- 
rity, he could have done so ; and that he failed in his duty 
in not doing so. 6.—'Lhat the Master ought not to have 
quitted his vessel until he was compelled to do so, and that 
in duing so at the time he did, he committed a grave 
breach of duty. 7.—That the Mate, Juin Norman Gell, was 
vullly of great negligence in allowing lights to be carried 





carelessly about in the cabin, 8.—That it was his duty to 
ascertain that all the lights were extinguished before leaving 
the vessel, aud he did not do so. 9.—That iu leaving the 
vessel, nnd Mate was carrying out the Master’s orders. 
10,—That the First Mate, although he did not receive 
orders to the countrary from the Master, was wrong to leave 
Tung Ying Island to go to Foochow, and that it was 
unnecessary for him to do so, ns it was well-known that 
the steamship Benalder was bound for that port and would 
have reported the wreck. 11.—That the burning of the 
vessel was due to the carcless manner in which lighted 
lamps were left on board after departure of the crew. ‘The 
judgment of the Court is :—1,—'That the certificate of the 
Master, John Ryder Blauvelt, be suspended for six months ; 
but that he be allowed a certificate of first mate during that 
time. 2.—'That the Master's certificate of the first mate, 
Vohu Norman Bell, be suspended for four months ; but that 
a certificate of second mate be granted him during that 
period. 38, That the costs of the Court be paid by the 
Muster, Johu Ryder Blauvelt. 





September 2ud. 

The following items are translated from the vernacular 
journals :—Their Excellencies Terajima and Uyeno will 
start for their respective posts on the 22nd instant.—Since 
30th ultimo, two secretaries have been specially appointed 
to transact business in the Cabinet nightly.—It is said 
that 2 code of new commercial laws will be enforced 
in a few days.—A large map of Korea has been printed by 
the geographical Bureau in Tokiyo, and distributed to each 
of the Government Departments. It is said that the map 
is the bost yet published in Japan.—Tho Michi Nichi 
Shimbun announces the arrival of the steamer Chitose 
Maru at Shimonoscki from Fusan, Korea, vid Jengan, with 
information that tranquillity reigns at the two ports.x—An 
officer of the Board of Public [Lealth started yesterday for 
the prefectures of Fukushima, Miyngi, and Iwate, with 
orders to report upon the precautionary measures which 
are being taken in these localitics for the prevention of the 
cholera epidemic.—Upwards of 381 cases of cholera have 
suddenly occurred at Kamaishi, Iwate Kex.—The daily 
cholera returns for Tokiyo and suburbs for the 30th ultimo 
show :—New cases, 49 ; deaths, 12 ; old cases, deaths, 75 ; 
recoveries, 36. ‘The total number of cases from the first 
outbreak of the malady to the present day is 5,961.— 
Owing to the prevalence of cholera the demand for saké 
ins greatly decreased in the eapital—All preparations 
having been completed in the Naval Department in case 
war should be declared with Korea, the officers of the 
have been granted the usual leave taken during the sum- 
mer vacation—A telegram from Mr. James, at Kobe, ad- 
dressed to the Minister for Foreign Affuirs, announces that 
the steamer Meiji .Adaru wns to start for Korea at noon 
on the 3lst ultimo, with Lieutenant Midsuno and official 
despatches on board.—Messrs. Kirby and Co. in Osaka 
have received an order for the construction of 4 
steamer for service on Lake Biwa, Omi.—According 
to the Toyo Shimpo, the scarcity of sult in the Yama- 
nashi Ken has created considerable anxiety samonyst 
the people—The Hochi Shimbun says that since the 
Tai-on Kuu bas usurped the power of the government 
of Korea he called himself Koku-tai Kun. However, it 
seems that he was styled by the people “ Sanigi kyn,” on 
account of tho fuct that he changed his tithe 4hrea times, 
retaining “Tai” for each time, viz.:—When he acted as a 
regent during the minority of the present king he called 


himself Tai-ro Kun; when the administration was cone 
ee 
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ducted by the king, he styled himself ‘Tai-on Kun ; 
and on the last occasion he changed his title te Koku- 
tai Kun. 


It is suid that the Ioku-tai Kuo has re-established the 
Regiment of Royal Guards which chad) been disbanded 
for a long time, and that by the assistinee of these troops 
he is searching for the provressionists who had deserted 
hiding.—Phe Hachi 
Shimbun announces that His Exeelleney Saigo, Minister 
for Agriculture and Commerce, visited the Foreign De- 
partment on the 3ist ultimo for the first time since his 
return from TTukkaido.—A letter from Fusan, published in 
the Rikken Seito Shimbun, states that vn unmber of Koreans 
in government boats are observed to patrol the coast of 
the neighbourhood of that port with a view to prevent the 
escape of progressionists, and that the people in the neigh- 


Soul and are supposed to be in 


bourhood of Gensan are piling up stongg_on the mountains 
in several places so as to be prepared for war. 
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ON THE 


UTUAL RELATIONS OF CHINA 
¥APAN, AND KOREA. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


The Korean difficulty to which public attention is specially 
called, to the exclusion of all other questions uf interest, is 
one.of prime importance. It is said that ihe Chinese Govern- 
ment, impatient at Japan’s action, has sent a letter of remon- 
stranea to the Government at Tokiyo, while telegrams 
transmitted from Shanghai on the 16th instant announce 
the departure from Foochow of Bak-un-Chin with two 
men-of-war for Korea. Hence we are led to conjecture that 
China ia devoting special attention to the Korean business ; 
and so it behoves us to consider carefully the relations which 
have existed between that empire, Japan, and Worea since 
the middle ages until now, and to furnish our readers with 
the fullest particalars at our disposal, 

Korean history and tradition teach us that the King of 
ancient Shin enthroned one Kishi in the peninsula, and con- 
ferred upon him the special privilege of conducting diplomatic 
intercourse upon equal terins with himself. -The efeminacy of 
Kishi’s’ descendents was instrumental in) making Korea a 
nominal dependency of China. Nevertheless the distance 
and difficulty of travel between the two countries then 
rendered all intercourse extremely difficult. 

In the Shin epoch, one Yeiman, a native of Yeu, usurped 
the regal authority. It was in the reign of his descendants 
that the realm was conquered by Batei, ruler of Kan. In 
the course of time the land was partitioned into three quasi- 
independent divisions, named respectively Ba-kan, Shin- 
kan, and) Ben-kan, and collectively San Kan or the “ three 
Koreas.’ ‘The origin and method of this partition is Tost 
in the night of time. Later on we find the peninsula still 
divided into three states —-Shima, Kykurei, and Makusai— 
constantly at war or quarreling betwee themselves, Lt was 
during this epoch that the Emperor Yo-tei (Yang Ti of the 
Suny dynasty, 605-618 a.v.), and Tai-so (‘Tai ‘Tsung of the 
ang dynasty, 625-650) invaded but failed to subjugate 
Koren. But the independent division of territory was not 
destined to be permanent. During theinternecine disturbances, 
an adventurer named overran the Saw Kan and 
amalgamated them into one kingdom which he called Korea, 
Thus the idea, long entertained by the Japanese that the 
country so culled is one of the divisions of Norea, is R Curious 
crror. For 470 years from the foundation of the Oken 
dynasty Korea enjoyed a period of uninterrupted prosperity 
and independence of China, [The native journal refers to 
this period as that of the So dynasty, whereas ib embraces Ay 
long succession of the Tang rulers, the latter Leany, four 
How, and a considerable portion, if not all, of the reign of 
the Northern Sung.] Well, even subsequentiy to this time, 
Korea was powerful enough to frustrate the Seso (She Tsu) in- 
vasion, [Sae Tsu otherwise known as Foo Pe Li, the founder 
of the Ge (Yuan) dynasty, reigned from 1279 to 1295.7 | 
Ou the conclusion of peace, however, NKorea began to pay 
homage to China, and so acknowledged her dependence, Yet 


= We adopt, here, the chronology uf Mr. Kwong KiChin. -Zrais- 
lator, 


* 


Thus in each of his titles, “Tai” is retained, | 
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later, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Kobu (Hung originated through her inability to offer any resistance to her 
Wu, famous founder of the Ming dynasty—1368) all Korea | powerful neighbour. On the other hand, the strong desire of 
was subdued by Biggikei, to whom the family of the present | the Mauchus to bring their opponents into subjection and 
> gee of Korea traces its origin, Again, archives of the|the Korean King under the jurisdiction of their new 
peninsula compute the descent of this dynastic founder from Foreign Department was completely frustrated by the 
Temmei Shinshiu of the Rilineage. We are told also that it ;national oppositions of the Koreans themselves. Their 
was the first Ming Emperor who changed the name of Korea | monarch had no direct connection with the Manchu race 5 
to Chosen. From this it is easy to conclude that the Koreans {and all the intercourse carried on between the two nations 
mnst entertain great reverence for the Ming dynasty, The}was that with the Government of the Peninsula and 
interest taken by the people in Chinese literature, and the | the recognized Government of China, Certainly it was 
frequent visits of Korean students to the other Empire for | customary for Korea to send annually a legate to Peking 
purposes of learning and research during the reign of the with presents to the Emperor. Had this mission been 
present Korean ruling family (Ri), hayeteuded to pise an designated by the Koreans a visit for purposes of 
air e to the relations of the smaller to the larger | friendly inquiry into the State of affairs in China, then it 
state; but the latter has really never peremptorily asserted | night fairly have been treated asa tribute-bearing delega- 
the dependence of the former. When Korea was invaded by | tion. ; 
our Hideyoshi (Taiko) in the period of Bunroku, she applied The only reason why peaceful intercourse could have so 
to China for military aid to repel the invader, and through- long been maintained between the two countries may be 
out acted in accordance with the counsel of the Ming | found in the fact of Chinese prevarication and the confidence 
potentate. Since then the fact of Korea’s reliance upon | of the Peking authorities in their diplomatic resources: in other 
China has been clearly apparent and mutually regognized by words, the secret is in China’s power of self-restraint. In- 
both nations, After a few generations had passed away the | asmuch as the principal resource of the Celestial Empire lies 
Manchus, already plotting against the Ming, and gaining |/in the magnitude of its territory, it has never sought to reap 
rapidly in’ influence, were deterred for some time from | gnecial advantage from any one of its territorial divisions for 
ageression through fear that the Koreans would send forces | the replenishment of its treasury. Many of its most 
to the aid of their rivals; and for their own part did all | sesourceful regions are left uncared for; and it would be 
in their power to render the peniusular folk favorable to] absurd to eay that a Government with such a ludicrous 
their cause. Yet these overtures of the Manchus were policy has ever desired to‘subjugate distant Korea for mere 
declined, and the prostulants were treated as barbarians | purposes of gain. On the contrary, Korea as a dependency 
until they invaded Korea from the Nerth and oceupicd the might be a pecuniary loss to China. Thus it will be seen that 
capital with a foree of ten thousand men, meeting little the enjoyment of national advantages by Korea was not in 
resistanee froin a people without finances, and shattcred by | the least disturbed by her neighbour, however much the former 
the terrors of ‘Taiko’s raid upon their kingdom. They had | were disinclined, as her dependency, to hold intercourse 
no altcrnative but to submit, and to accept peace on such | with the latter. On the other hand, she could reap much 
terms as they could procure, including the despatch of one profit by inland trade with China, but the notion that she was 
of their young princes to the Chinese Court as a hostage, | over really a dependency of the latter is involved in obscurity. 
and an undertaking to send presents yearly, Asis known, Indeed, in the event of the accession of a new King in 
in still later years the Mauchus ousted the Ming, and | Korea, a special messenger was sent from Peking soon after 
gained in power and prosperity, while, on the contrary, | the ceremony of enthronement had been completed, just as 
Korea sank into a condition of great depression from which | Korea was in the habit of despatching a message to Peking 
she has not even yct recovered. — soon after the accession of a Chinese Emperor. It is true that 
The methods through which Ixorea remained a dependency | the Chinese messsage was called in Korea a “congratulator 
of the Manchu dynasty, are even more obscure than the | mission,” while in China the Korean despatch was styled 
history of her subjugation to the Ming. Throughout, the |« message due from a dependency.”’ Notwithstanding the 
Koreans have evinced great sympathy for the fashions of boasting of the Chinese of tho fact that Korea had made it 
etiquette, literature, and even clothing of their larger neigh- a custom to adopt the Chinese era for the distinction 
bor, and have loved to call their own land the “ Smaller] of dates, Korea did not generally adopt it; but by pre- 
Aliddle Kingdom.” ference made use of the Kan-Shi [the first part of this com- | 
_ In the history of China, what the JXorcans regard as the | pound word consists of the ten calendar signs, and the second 
most glorious period is the reign of To and Gu and the|of the twelve Zodiacal signs] for its chronology. China 
veneration of “ the three ralers,” and they take great interest made no remonstrance; sa that in fact the relation of 
also in the military exploits of the founder of the Han | Korea with her larger neighbour seemed on tho ono hand to 
dynasty and in the establishment of the Great Ming. As be dependent, and on the other quite independent. And 
regards Shin, ‘lo, Godai or the age of “the five rulers,” and indeed this obscurity as to the relationship between tho two 
Cho, and So, in their history, the Koreans are disposed to pay | countries was instrumental in establishing the mutual titles 
little or no respect to them ; and from this fact it can beluider which they have conducted their intercourse for two 
inferred that JXorea had not the slightest inclination to|hundred and fifty years. 
become a dependency of the Manchus whom she regarded} For Korea it was customary to despatch annually two 
as northern barbarians. Even in the present day Koreans} Envoys to the Peking Government attended bya secretary. 
look down upon the Shin people with scorn and aversion, |The latter’s office was similar to that of a censor under our 
and persist in always calling them savages. And there are|former Shogunate Government. It Was” his duty to 
many people in orea who do not comprehend what]watch the proceedings of the legates. Hence he exercised 
nationals are referred to when we speak of the people of | great power. The whole retinue from subordinate officers 
Shin (the present nation of China) or its dynasty. The ]down to the menial servants consisted of about one hundred 
word “£9”? which means “ barbarian’ is necessarily applied |men. The embassy usually started from home in July or 
to people from China as a distinguishing term. Indeed, the | August every yoar, and romained in Peking for thirty or forty 
Jower classes of Koreans recognize China under the name of |days. The distance between the two places is three thou- 
“ Orankai” or barbarian country, while the Chinese |saud 47 (1,250 English miles). The presents forwarded to 
emperor is styled  Orankat Inkun” ov barbarian king. |China chicfly consisted of linen, silk, paper, pongee, and 
Korean contempt for other nations may be said to be|hides—tho whole being of very little value. The Chinese 
fanatic ; and it {is common there to insult aliens. For the }Government treated the messengers with hospitality 
Japanese, also, the Koreans entertain a certain degree of |and courtesy. In advanee of their arrival officers were 
—~ contempt, but do not call them “ barbarian,” but generally | despatched from Peking to mect them ; and repairs were 
y their name of “Japanese.” The worst sobriquet they |made to the roads they had to pass, by covering them with 
have hitherto bestowed upon our peoples is “Japanese |herbage reaped from the fields; along the roadside special 
fellows.” As regards the mperor of our country, they are | buildings were constructed for housing the mission during \ 
—} accustomed to speak of him as “ /éo”’ or Japanese Emperor, fits journey Qhrough Chincse territory. 
7? between which name and “© Orankat Liéun” Were ia a vast When they arrived in Peking they found a sple:did house 
\ distinction, provided for their residence, where they were attended every 
From what has preceded, the disisciination of Iorea to {day with the utmost civility, ‘The expenditure incurred by 
become a dependency of China is sufficiently apparent ; aud the | the Chinese Government for the entertainment of the Korean 
fact of the furmer having assumed a demeanour of vassulaze, |Envoys is said to have been three thousand rics a day ; 
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hroughout the land, the whole ier formed themselves into 
“an army under the namtt ‘Patriotic Leagne.”” These 
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but as it was usual for the Koreans to carry with 
them sufficient food for their own subsistence during their 
sojourn in China, they declined to rec-ive celestial hospitality ; 
for, in reality, they despised the Chinese as a_ bar- 
barous nation. Thus it is curious to see that — this 
amount of three thousand ros must» have been secret 
—perguisites of the Chinese officers specially appointed to 
—titertain the deputation, Usually, Korean nobles were 


extremely disinclined to go to China; and when any one of 


them was nominated Envoy to the neighbouring country 
he tried his best to shirk the appointment. And, when it 
was impossible for him to refuse, he always loudly lamented 
that he had to tread on barbarian Jand and drink barbarian 
water. 


Again, hanging on to the retinue of the Embassy, about 
Sifix persaus of the middle class were in the habit 
of proceeding to China for purposes of trade, with special 
licences from the IXorean Government. According to the 
established usages of KKorea the common people were not 
allowed to carry ou trade with China. To the middle class, 
however, a special privilege was accorded to travel and trade 
within the boundaries of China once a year. This meant, 
necessarily, that the dealers should go in company with the 
delegation carrying presents. The fact is that the wealthy in 
Korea chiefly consist of nobles and middle class people. So, 
these alone acquired large profits through the Chinese trade. 
Although Korean law contines this commerce to middle class 
people only, smuggling prevails. In the vicinity of the river 
Oriyokko which separates the province of Seikeisho from 
Manchuria, on the north-west Pacific coast, there are a great 
many wealthy merchants who make their best gains by illicit 
trade with China. 


Although the Koreans despise the Chinese people, their 
contempt originates simply from their own vanity and self- 
importance, and if Koreans be asked whether, as a nation, 
they acknowledge the suzerainty of China, few would be 
found to answer in the affirmative, although if it came to 
fighting for real independence scarcely a man would be found 
ready to Jay down his life in the cause. There can be no 
doubt that the Koreans entertain apprehension of and enmity 
towards the Japanese, and this may probably be traced to the 
history of ‘Toyvatomi, with reference to his invasion of Korea in 
the period of Bunroku. he records of Toyatomi’s expedi- 
tion to the peninsula which have been preserved in our coun- 
try are very different to the history and traditions of the 
same affair as they obtain in Korea, according to which the 
sanguinary actions of the Japanese of those days are beyond 
description. Kato Kiyomasa and Konishi Yukinaga are 
credited with having attacked the Korean people with a strong 
force of reckless soldiery, and to have slaughtered innocent 
women and children without merey ; with having devasted 
the country, wantonly destroying the crops and setting fire to 
the homesteads of the peaceable inhabitants; and, in order to 


humiliate and insult the Koreans, they.are said to have dese- 


rated tombs of the 

m_ with the bones obtained from ves of 
ie comipon_p Tee the cruelty and violence per- 
petrated by the Japanese at this time are described in the 
Korean traditions as extremeand beyond belief, The story goes 


that during this period a Korean official came to the Japanese 
| camp as a messenger and said:—-“ We Koreans are always 
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ready to meet you in the battlefield, but surely it must be 
against your established usage to slaughter unarmed people. 
Please take pity om such, and abstain from indiscriminate 
murder,” Thereply to this message to said to have been 
as follows:—We do not kill your people for amusement, 
neither are we exercised in ttn’, in regard to our own losses, 
but we have heard that the ithabitants of your country, 
although brave, are puffed up with their own importance 
and are above taking the advice we have offered them, 
consequently we have determined to exterminate thom with 
‘the sword and then take posseasion of the land, which will 
be afterwards occupied by immigrants whom we will being 
from our own country.”” This cruel answer cast a great 
dejection upon the people of Korea, who, however, resolved 
to die in defence of their country rather than be slaughtered 
coo making any resistance, and the idew spreading 


facts are still remembered and believed in implicitly by the 
Koreans, aud rankle accordingly ; and thus it comes to pass 
that the ill-feeling that exists against the Japanese is far 
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more intense than that against the Chinese, which is passive ~_ 
in its nature and finds but feeble expression at the most. 


Comparing China and Japan, the Koreans say the former is 
like the sun in winter, whilst the latter is like the sun in 
summer; that they can bask in the rays of the winter sun, 


After 


but those of the summer sun are best avoided. 
Diyoiuchiu and his party visited Japan last year, 


ly 


returned home Tyo here they ae an 
interview" ie consulted Li 


g Chang in regard to 
concluding treaties with foreign powers, and subsequently 
several interviews and consultations took place between the 


Viceroy Li and'the Korean notables on the same subject. 
During all this time, however, no advice or assistance with 
regard to foreign treaties was sought for from our Envoy ; in 
fact it became evident in many ways*hat ib was the intention 
of the Korean authorities to keep the Japanese at as great a 
distance as was compatible with existing relations. There 
can be no doubt that China desires to see Korea assume and 
maintain this position towards Japan, and evidence of this 
is given by a letter which was published in some of the 
vernacular papers some months ago. ‘This Jetter was 
written by Li Hung-chang as a private communication to a 
Korean official, but was forwarded by the latter to, and was 
received by, the Korean Government authorities. An extract 
from this letter of the Viceroy is sufficient to show the 
position he would have the Koreans take up. It is as 
follows :—“ Modern Japan, in adopting foreign ideas, has 
introduced maby innovations, and amongst others scems 


to have considered that she had discovered a method of | 


enriching the country by a new mode of administration. 
Acting on this belief, she has now found the result to 
be the reverse of what was anticipated, and, instead of 
being enriched, has been reduced to a miserable condition 
of financial embarrassment and has incurred an enormous 
amount of national debt. From these facts it would be 
apparent that Japan is possessed of an earnest desire to 
extend hér territory, and would do so if the opportunity 
offered, and thus recoup herself for the expenditure of 
recent years and the liabilities incurred, The neighbouring 
countries of Japan are your dominions on the North, aud 
the island of Formosa, which belongs to the Middle King- 
dom, on the South. It is to these two territories that Japau 
now looks with a covetous glance, and as an instance that 
the Japanese Government is steeped in this intention it is 
only necessary to point out what she has already done in 
the Riukiu Islands, Under these circumstances, my advice 
to your country is that you he well prepared for any con- 
tingeney that may arise.” 

It can be well imagined that the Koreans would be 
influenced by statements of this kind, especially when coming 
from such an authority as the great Viceroy Li; and the 
consequence is a dread on the part of the Koreans that the 


regarding, as they do, the Japanese of the present day as 
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| 
| 


intention of Japan is to subjugate the whole ar | 


descendants and followers of Kato Kiyomasa and Konishi 
Yukinaga, with this difference—-that the present generation 
are armed and familiar with the use of weapons a hundred 
times more destructive than those employed by the former 
conquerors. Thus have the machinatigng.of China consoli- 
dated and heighte the hay r 
Japanese, already inculeated through history and tradition ; 
and thus more than ever is this weak and isolated nation 
inclined to hang on to the skirts of its powerful neigh- 
bour.—(To be continued.) 
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PAPER GURRENCGY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the Ist of September, 1882). 
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Premium on Silver YEN. 


ea A.M. | Noon. Closing. 











' 1882 . 
Saturday seer Aug. 26 5735 61745 624% 
Monday eeececcsecrs § 99 98 6353; 62.5, 64,55 
Tuesday fuses » 29 | 60,%5 63,55 62.7, 
Weduesday ...... 5 30 | 63 | Gls G1 
Thursday wc 5, dl | 61,4, | 60% 60,3, 
Friday TeTTTTTI TT Sept. l 605% 5935 Gl 
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MELTEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WKEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, AUGUST 25TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokio, Japan. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


SS naiaeaE 


My first may educate my last, 
As proverbs.oft repeat, 

And yet my last doth see my first 
Lie prostrate at his feet ; 























The two combined, to cultured mind 100 
Yield food for cogitation, 
But if divided, both, you’ll find, 95 
Will lose their occupation. 3 
I. 8 
A 90 
A fav’rite lounge of our’s, whene’er we need 2 
Digest our titlin and enjoy a weed. Poa 
II. 85 





Distressing ailment,—if it can’t be cured 
"lis yery plain that it must be endured. 








UL: —— Ce aes . BO 
“KE, and O. E.”—a strange expression, quite ; [_——— 
I find th’ account is not exactly right. i 15 


IV. 


| 
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Max, & Min, Therm. & % of Humidity. 











4 ae — _—_ 
This tiny chamber well might form, I ween, S ———_— 70 
A bijou residence for fairy queen. hs ee eee 
3 eS Sa 1 65 
You can't have both—it is not to be done ; om ff 
ick, and be content with A a exon ee oa 
But take your pick, an content with one. A |__| _——— 
E 
= 
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Solution of Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 26th ult., by “T.” | =f} 4 -— | —_ 
EEC eNee: HANSATBU. Pena aca! —— 
E l K re i 66 
x I (eleven). faces eps mame Peese ARE 
C dahegtid a el ae 
H arnes ny Peter 
A bracada b r - ee) = ——| ———} 50 
G ie a Pe S Rain in 0 0 035 | ‘024 | trace 
E me U Inches 











Correct solutions received from “ KATIWLEEN MAVOURNEEN ” 
and ‘‘ DIAL.” 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 


By G. CHENEY. 




























e Weather | Cloudy] Fair Fair | Fair (Cloudy |Cloudy|Cloudy 
aan REMARKS, 
a cn 
ty GD, GYH]UY YY, U fy Heavy line represents barometer. 
YL YY hax Ve Yy Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
ass Wid, ae ill yyy, OO Tay i ZZ 5 Seas se cshee tees anesaenlawene aeons — represents velocity of wind, 
ty ty, Yo" MLE Fie a etre nen reer ery: percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 16.0 miles per hour on Friday at 1 a.m. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29°979 
inches on Thursday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29715 inches on 
Friday at 2 p.m. . 

The highest temperature for the week was 85.2 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 66.2 on Saturday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 89.8 and 71.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.180 inches, against 
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Yt Yj Yi 45 yyy YY 
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GE as, “1 Y SY WH? ° . : 
Ly YQ Ys Y Y/ 1.090 inches for the corresponding 1 weeks of lash year a 
, 7 é YY SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
Yy Y 
YUM: yy Oe Vil IN WARDS. 
Lyk Zi# s NZ OVA: Aug. 26, British steamer Mosser, H. Longley, 1,325, from Hamburg 
GULTD if ay Ry General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 7 e 
— WHITE: Aug. 27, Japanese barque Kumasaka Maru, Jas Ellis, from London, 


General, to Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. 
Aug 27, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Withers, 617, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
Aug. 28, British steamer Bangalore, J. P. Hassall, 1,309, from Hong- 
kong vid Nagasaki and Hiogo, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 
aa) 28, Japanese steamer Niigatu Maru, Wynn, 1,603, from 
r) 


White to play and mate ip 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF AUGUST 26TH, 
BY C. WHITE, OF SUNBURY. 


White: NABI , ee via Kobe, Mails sae General, to M. B. Co. 

-—s . 28, teamer J'aganaura Maru, Steadman, 448, from 
1.—R. to Q. R. 7. 1.—R. takes R. te ics ‘gina g » 448, 
2.—(. takes It. P. ch. 2 It. takes Q. Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


: Aug. 29, British stcamer Caclic, Hallett, 2,652, from Hongk 

3.—K. to Q. Kt. 4, mate. Mails and General, to 0. & O. Co. ; aes 

Aug. 29, Japanese steamer T'okai Alaru, Hogg, 652, from the 
North, Mails and General. to M. B. Co. 

ey 30, Japanese steamer Z'amaura Maru, G.G. Clarke, 558, from 
obe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


a 30, American éhip Phineas Pendleton, Laffin, 1,481, from New 
ork, Kerosene, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


or 1.—K, takes R. 
2.--Q. to Q. 5, ch, 2,—Kk. to Kt. 3. 
3.—N. to Kt. 7, mate. 
3.—Q. to Q. B. 1, mate, 
Correct answer received from ‘‘ OMEGA.” 


if 2.—Kt. to R. 3, 
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Aug. 31, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. .Co. 

Sept. 1, French steamer Volga, Du Temple, 1,019, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co, 

Sept. 1, British steamer Arabic, W. G, Pearie, 2,788, from San 
Francisco, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Sept. 1, Japanese steamer J'agonoura Maru, J, 8S, Allen, 622, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong, via Nagasaki 
and Hiogo :—Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Walter, and Mr, H, L. Dalrymple 
in cabin ; 2 Chinese, and 27 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru from Hongkong vii Kobe :— 
Messrs. Anderson, F. W. Such, and Onoriincabin ; 1 European and 
35 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Jaganaura Maru from Yokkaichi :—80 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gac/ic from Hongkong :—Colonel Parnell, 
Messrs. B. D. De Forest and J. R. Anglin in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer 7uimaura Maru from Kobe :—Miss Patten 
in cabin; and 43 Japauese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Nageya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Captain Croad, Governor Kitagake, Messrs. L. Caudelier, H. 
Gillingham, A. Andreossi, K. Lehmonn, K. Fachtman, Okomoto, 
Moukami, Immura, Wade, Wumodsn, Herosey, and Yegachi in 
cabin; 1 European, 2 Chinese, and 300 Japanese in steerage. For 
San Francisco: The Hun. O. N, Denny, Mrs. Denny, and Mr. H. J. 
Skeel in cabin. 

_ Per French steamer Vo/ya, from Hongkong :—1 Chinese. 

Per British steamer Arabic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama : 
Mr. Alex. Center, wife, two children and nurse, Mrs. F. H. Deakin 
and two children, Mrs. Brower, Doctor Lawsen, Lieut. Primrose, 
R.N., Captain 0. G.S. Pasley, R.N., Messrs. H. W. Hope and J. 
Mayers ; and 1 European in steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. Witte 
and Mrs. Rh. Harrington in cabin ; and 275 Chinese in steerage. 





OUTWARDS: 


Aug. 27, French steamer, Tanais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M.C, 

Aug. 28, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Speigelthal, 715, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. LB. Co. 

Aug. 29, American ship Wary L. Stone, A. D. Field, 1,458, for 
Hongkony, Ballast, despatched by C. & J. Trading Company. 

Ang. 29, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Withers, 617, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 29, British steamer Devealion, L. Purdy, 1,639, for London 
vid ports, General, despatched by Buttertield & Swire. 

Aug. 29, Lighthouse tender Meiji Maru, James, 1,010, for Shimo- 
noseki, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 

Aug. 30, Japanese steamer Zugunoura Maru, J. S. Allen, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug, 30, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, Conner,1,917 for Shanghai 
and ports Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug, 31, Japanese steamer [iogo Maru, Walker, 896, for Hakodate, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Aug. 31, Japanese steamer 7'ckai Maru, Hogg, 1,042, for Kobe, Mails 
and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Sept. 1, British steamer Gaelic, Hallett, 2,704, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

Sept. 2, Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru, Clarke, 558, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per French steamer J'anais for Hongkong.:—Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Torikata and 4 children, Messrs. Tony Conte, Jules Levesque, 
Tschoso, Wakayama Genkichi, and Naokichi. 


Per Japanese steamer Gerkai Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
H. I. H. Prince Fushimi-no-Miya and son, Messrs. Santo, Kobara, 
Koshino, W. H. Taylor, Bing, Laudan, Mrs. Goodall, Rev. Mr. 
Maundrell, Rev, Mr. Shaun, Messrs. F. W. Such, and M. Ginsburg 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :—Col. Ed, Parnell, 
Mr. F. D. Bush, Mr. B. D. De Forest, Mr. T. Otsouka, Major J. 
R. Wasson, Mr, O. N, Denney, U.S. Consul-General at Shanghai, 
and wife, Mr. John H. Anderson, Mr. J. H. Pinckvoss, Mr. fi. J. 
Skeels, Mr. H. M. Schultz, in cabin: For New York: Mr. E. 
M i. For Omaha: Mr. H. Gillingham, in cabin. For Liver- 
pool: Mr. D. Marcus, in cabin. 


CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Zanais for Hongkong :— 


Silk for France te Oe ack 776 bales. 
95 pf AMIGO: aciteew fede ecw sm ven ABB gg 


Total 4.0 ae: ave 064 bales. 





Per British steamer Bangalore from Hongkong vid’ Nagasaki and 


Hiogo :— 
Gagar os aid ses ... 18,377 pkgs. 
Merchandise ., tn ly ad hese B88 5, 
Sundries eS ae ee eT 1,806 ,, 





Total tr tee tte ave 16,076 pkgs. 
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Per French steawer Velga for Hongkong :— 








General ... . 3,553 pkgs. 
Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :— 
TMA: 
From San Fran, N. York, Other Cities. 
SSMUMTNAEN ss odase cucedeseureares 69 1,487 2,490 4046 
Nagasaki ........ Edevinseteidens’ — — 882 882 
PUNO Spy tctiase ci isccgebihentip — 1,790 4,149 5,939 
WOMODAIIMS 5 osacceucs vie vakeees 5,622 1,530 2,402 9,554 
HOM QRONG 51s. :5sicvscicessestee 25 _— -- 
Amoy ...... spusatansian piniinaar 100 318 — 418 
J ee 5816 5,125 9,923 -20,804 
SLLK : 
From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities, 
UMM NEE . 5osi5.sgeetaccddestas a 105 . _ 6 
EIONQEODE |. fascsi0s cendvescasss — 95 — 95 
WOM OMBU iss .occ0e5exi0s5e tts -- 265 90 355 
TORBY. o5 its cians os 465 90 555 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Mosser reports ;—Left Hamburg on the 9th 
July. Fine weather during Three days in company 
with steamship Stirling Castle. Left Singapore at 7.30 p.m. on the 
15th August ; fresh monsoon up to China Sea. 

The Japanese barque Awmasaka Maru reports :—Left London 
on the 23rd March. Experienced fine weather to Madeira, where 
Capt. Brown left the vessel owing to sickness ; from there to Anjer 
made a moderately good passage. Off the Japan coast experienced 
strong swell and heavy seas. Arrived in on the 27th August. 

The French steamer Velya reports :—Fine weather throughout. 
At 3.30 a.m, passed a bark bound up. Arrived at 5 am. Passage 
54 days. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Pearne, reports :—Sailed 
from San Francisco on the 12th August at 3 p.m. and experienced 
strong westerly winds for first week out, thence to port fine weather 
and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama on the Ist September at 
5.30 p.m, 








UNEE A cine ceden tebe tasedouearns rb. Bt. Se. | 

AMERICA.....+. Shree sesdestanet saveaal 2, Ge Os. Oe, 

A SERRE Scocdccacnascevavtohers ei jegtae 0. & O. Co. 

Europe, via HongKone scooyssoel M. M. Co. 

HAKODATE,.....+004+ oseses ecveceeeee| dhe B. Co. 

HONGKONG  ccccccccece shabbeauadéndivs | P..& O. Co Sept. 10th 

HONGKONG, via KOBE,..........-+4+ M. B. Co. 

LIONGKONG 2... e000. eiail phsbackebsdelcle > Wee. ee 

HONGKONG ......0.-c0008 seedkedduaacar’ O. & Q. Co. 

Suancual, Hioc® & Nagasakt...| M. B. Co. Sept. 7th 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 

AMERICA ...... aedensase a eee ees, SO 

BUBAIOR obecicesiccs ee sinenan as €&'O.. Go; 

Kunore, via HONGKONG ...... ..| P. & O. Co. | Sept. 2nd 

Europe, via Honaxona .........| M. M. Co. | Sept. 10th 

Bl ARO RS a doncakeaactnccest secdasaial ae ‘am OS. 

UonGKONG, via Kope@........... | M. B. Co. Sept. 2nd 

HONGKONG .....0..ecencseee Gxssione O. & VU. Co, 

LEGGE ONG os ciesedictaccdavens he ans P. M. Co, 

SuHanacual, Hioao, & Nacasans..| M. B. Co. Sept. 6th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the ‘' Pacific Mail,” and the ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. . 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Daiy :—8.30 and 10.30 a.m. ; 1.30 and 4.45 e.m, 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA, 
Datwy ;—7.00 and 11.00 asat.; 2.00 aud 4.30 wor, 


MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 





Leave Benen. 
DaiLy :—8.30 and 10.30 a.m.; 1.30 and 4.45 r.. 


Leave Yokosuka. 
DAULY :—7.00 and 11.00 a.m; 2,00 and 4,30 P.M. 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
DOWN ‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 


Ax. AM ASM. Att. aM. P.M. P.w. P.M. Post. P.M. P.M. P.M, PLM, PLM. 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.15 2.0 3.15 4.50 5.45 7,0 8.15 9.30 10,40 


UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 
AM, AM. AM. AB. AM. P.M. Pim. Pom, P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 


7.0 8,15 9,30 10,15 11.30 12,45 2,0 3,15 4,30 5,45 7,0 8.15 9.30 10.49 








~ Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. a 


VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 


























NAME. | CAPTAIN, | Fraq Axp Ria. | Tows. From ARRIVED, CONSIGNERFS, 

eee ae saa re eee Sea te tee — 
STEAMERS. 
Arabic W. G. Pearne British steamer 2,788 | San Francisco Sept. 14.0. & O. Co. 
Menzaleh Homery lrench steamer 1,273 | Hongkong Aug. 7 | M. M. Co. 
Mosser H. Longley lal steamer 1,395 | Hamburg Auy. 26] Smith, Baker & Co. 
Nagoya Maru Walker Japanese steamer | 1,914 | Shanghai & ports Ang. 381] M. bb. Co, 
Tanais Drujon French steamer 1,735 | Honekong Aug, 19] M.M-. Co, 
Volga Du Temple | Krench steamer | 1088 Honykony Sept. 1] M. M, Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. | : 
| 

Else Holm German brig 937 | Takao June 24] P. Bohm 
Empire Snow American ship 1,150 | New York Aug. 14| Order. 
L. Hagen Busch German barque | 503 | Antwerp Aug, 24| A. Reimers & Co. 
Mary L. Stone Field | American ship 1,458 | New York July 28} C. & J. Trading Co, 
Oswald Boysen ; German barque 445 | Nagasaki July 20; P. Bohm 
Patrician Jackson American ship 1,254 | Cardiff Aug. 24); M.M. Co. 
Phineas Pendleton Laffin | American ship 1,481 New York Aug. 30, Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
Queen Emma W. Dow British barque 314 | Callao ° May 21) Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Stonewall Jackson Swain American barque | 1,103 | New York Aug. 25 | Adamson, Bell & Co. 
W. W. Crapo W. W. Hardy | American barque | 1694 | New York Aug. 25] C. & J. Trading Co: 


_ 


are ee Se ORES Se! ee 
GSSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 





NAME. Guys. Tons. | H. P. | DESCRIPTION, WHIERE FROM. CoMMANDER, 








AMERICAN—Ashuelot ... 0... 00... dG 1,370 | G00 Cunboat Kobe Mullan 
Richmond... ... 0... 4. «| 14 2,000 800 | Frigate do. J. 8. Skerrett 
FRENCH—La Victorieuse Cc eC — 600 Frigate Cruiser TI). de la Batie 
” NUNAUR: @ dee nis, caw sap ee ae 2,600 650 Corvette Chefoo Captain Dewatre 


-_——— ee eeeeeeeeSeSSF 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH, 
————_—_—_——— eee 


DESTINATION, NAME, AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED. 

Havre and Hamburg... ww, we Electra Simon, Evers & Co. Quick despatch 
Hongkong ... ... ear, “Kas Arabic 0. & O. Co. e September 4th. at 9 a.m. 
Loudon vii Japan and Chin. ‘ports ans sas Stirling Castle Adamson, Bell & Co, Quick despatch 

London vit Kobe... wee eee Oswald P. Bohm Quick despatch 

INGW NOR ie cage wet’ “kek. aes cued > Kad. Castello : Smith, Baker & Co, Quick despatch 

New York . a3 sek, BGs: Awe vane Mosser d Smith, Baker & Co, Quick despatch 

New York via Suez Canal sb, 2° yids. eae. ‘oes Lord of the Isles Smith, Baker & Co, Quick despatch 

SIN ISPANCIROO © woe Se sin “eke ea Saer ee Belvic O. & O. Co. About September 12th 
Shaugyhai and ports... 02.0... ck kee wee Navoya Maru M. B. Co, September 6th, at 6 p.m. 





Google 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


IMPORTS. 


The inclination to do business mentioned in our last report bas been maintained, and there has beon more 
doing during the week in Farns and Shirtings, although there is no material change in prices to note. Ty other 
Cotton Goods but little doiug, and Woollens are much neglected. Metals, too, are very dull, with buta trifling 

. demand. 





COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continued. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per picul $26.00 to 29.75 | Victoria Lawns «.. ...12 yds. 42! oo - . 
Good to Best... ...  «.. ‘5 $31.75 to 33.25 | Taffachelass:— .. ...12 ee re pe se rey ps rat 


” ” 
Bombay, No.20 do.  ... ww. «s. ” $26.50 to 28.50 | yy, a 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ” $33.00 to 34.50 WOOLLENS :— 


,  Goodto Best... ... ; $34.00 to 35.50 | Plain Orleans ... ... ... ... 40-42 yds. 32in.... 4.9% 

a ; ia “Se ake Sue. oes ‘ $36.00 to 39.00 | Figured Orleans... ... ... 29.30". 3] ee: 350 res 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— Haier oe ee 30 : a » «+ 0.18 to 0.30 
irti : ; i : in, ; ; 8 i—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.133 to 0.152 
Gry Siting 34h PODS ee ee ete ae Bs ahs Soe 
T, Cloths :—7 1b. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.474 to 1.574) ¢. ee uzen 24 ,, 30 ., ... 0.30 to 0.374 
Indigo Shirtings:—..12",, 44in.—,, $1.60 to 1.724] Cloths, Riots... ... ... ... 54s, 4056 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Prints :—Assorted ... ...24 ,, 30in. _,, $1.35 to 2.40 Unig ott BE» $056 ,.... 040 to 0.60 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.084 to 0.10 | Biankets. soarlet & creer G tos te ye Oe 0-80 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piece $1.85 to 1.45 as Batol green, 6 to 5 Ibs. per lb. ... 0.37 to 0.43 

Do. 2} to2#lb.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.50 to 1.75 [TRON :— : 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. 4, $1.75 to185| Flatandround ... aes 82.80 to $2.80 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22in. ,, $6.25 to 8.25 | Nailrod assorted «2.0 0... .. $2.30 to $2.80 


do. smallsize... oF vs aes » $2.90 to 83.174 


KEROSENE,—A large business hag been done during the past week, sales having amounted to 50,000 
cases Devoe at $1.76 to $1.75, and 5,000 Comet at $1.75 per case. Deliveries during the same period have been 
21,000 cases. The P. Pendleton lias arrived with 45,500 vases, making our present stock of, sold and unsold, oil 
about 245,500 cases. . 

Kerosene Oil ... 0... c1. cee nee eee eee nee ee ee) per case $1.74 to $1.76 


SUGAR.—Prices remain firm, and the transaction of but moderate business in the face of free arrivals re- 
sults in a gradually accumulating stock. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... .. 0... se ee eee ~Perpicnl $5.00 to $5.15 
3 Taiwanfoo in bag ... 0.6. cee ee ee ae ” $4.90 to $5.00 
i Ching-pak and Ke-pak... 0.0... 0 we cee ae ” $8.50 to $8.75 
ms China No, 4-5, K'fun and Kook-fah... ... 0... 9 $7.25 to $7.35 
ee Brown Formosa ... 0 cee eee cee nee teenie ‘5 $4.40 to $4.50 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Purchases of silk during the week have again been on‘a large scale, but almost entirely confined 
to Filatures and Kakedas, which classes have been freely offered for sale at slightly lower prices. In Hank sorts 
there has been very little doing, stocks being comparatively small, and holders not anxious for business. Settle- 
ments since the 26th ultimo are 590 piculs, viz.:—Filatures 370, Kakedas 180, and Hanks 40 piculs. Total settle- 
meuts to date, 5,083 piculs. Stock, 2,800 piculs, 


Hanks.—No. 1 and 2 .......cceecseecesceeees $530 to $540 Filatures.—No. 1, 14 to 16 ............... $630 to $640 
Sei poppe iD sasaeaveads polbeaiawacanees: $515 to $520 | ‘i ey tere ie are $600 to $620 
ee ci iQR: \. papevesatensetsstseectcrdaess $490 to $500 Kaakedag.—EXtr aa ccccoscsscssccccscssssccccccs $600 to $610 
ia so BUG ADE codessinceiecteancs $440 to $470 ee IN Oss hexte a tetiticis pestcant $570 to $580 

Filatures.—EXxtra ........cccceeesesereseeens $690 to $700 i OS ey re er ee $550 to $560 

” No. 1, 10 to 13 ......... 1++e.$640 to $650 oy MICRON 5 ciridscacgeseiccecaconas $510 to $530 





TEA.—A light but steady demand has ruled throughout the week, resulting in settlements of 2,360 piculs, 
consisting chiefly of kinds above’'Good Medium. Prices remained ns last quoted until the 29th ultimo, when a 
decline of about one dollar was noted on all kinds from Good Medium down. At the close, however, a firmor 
feeling prevails, and prices rather above those given are being realized. Settlements here and at Kobe are 206,735 
piculs, against 182,504 piculs. 


Common soe tee a0 see ww. $18 | Fine as to is oe = wae «$25 to $28 
‘Good Common es... ce ine os . $14 to $15 Finest ee swe ves sa --» $29 to $31 
Medium ... ~ a ue we wee «616 to $18 | Choice xg in die sate . =©$338 to $35 © 
Good Medium ine ane ade ae .» $20 to $23 Choicest _... Ms ws ae .. $37 and upwards 


hd 





EXCHANGE. 


A moderate business has been done during the week, and no change worth noting has taken place in rates. 


Srenttnc—Bank Bille on demand ....,........,.cccceeeee 3/94 On SHANGHAI—Bank Sight..........cececeeeeeeeee eee eneces 723 
5 Bank 4 months’ sight ............ ........... 3/92 | ‘i Private’ 10 days’ sight...............66 738 
<j Private 4 months’ sight .... ................ 3/10 | On New York—BPank Bills on demand............... 91 ‘ 
> OB age» ededtoteawiaseeaarna yes 3/103 | iv Private 30 days’ sight............... U2} 

On PARIS—Bank sight 00... ..ccceccecee ceceseeceeeeeees 4,76 Onx San Franxcisco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 913 
7 Private § ae BIGUG sorvswssciatiigias 48.9 é Private 30 days’ sight ......... 923 

On Honakona—Bank sight ........... cece eee eee eee 4 Par. FOUN SATS. hab vcs tu ewoten a wis cau seu te enitance: ced- ahiesegawent’s 1.61 
- Private 10 days’ sight ............... 3% disct. 


SHIPPING. 


For New York via Suez Canal the steamship Lord of the Isles is circulated to sail on the 6th; the Afosser 
is also on the berth with quick despatch. Rate of freight for the former taking tea for New York is 50s. per ton 
of 40 cubic feet, whilst the Mosser’s rate is still undecided. For London, vit’ China and Japan ports, there are 
the steamships Stirling Castle and Deucalion; the later is taking freight at 403. per ton of 40 cnbic feet, while the 
rate for the former is not yet fixed. For London direct the Oswald (German barque) still holds the berth, buat her 
departure is likely to be indefinitely delayed. Coastwise, vessels are not required; rates offering are $1.60 from 
Nagasaki to Shanghai, $1.30 to Hortgkong, and 20 cents from Newchwang (o Hongkong for October loading. 
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INSURANCE. | INSURANCE. 


ae eo fe ee 


YANGTSZE (ASURALSG ‘4 ROYAL EXCEANGE 
ASSOCIATION. — AQuRANer CORPORATION. 


Capital—fully paid up _- -° ~ Tls. 420,000. 00: 











Permanent Reserve ~ - = , 2380, 000.00: 
Special Reserve Fund - - - ,, 290, 903.90 ESTABLISHED 1720 
Total Capital and Accumula- 
tions, 6th April, 1882. \ PIs, 940,553.95 | MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
DIRECTORS. ae UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept RISKS 


on behalf of the above Corporation, and issue Policies 
| payable in Europe and America. 


Claims settled on Outward Policies. 





H. pe COURCY FORBES, Esq., Chairman. 


A.J.M. INVERARITY, Esq.| J. H. PINCKVOSS, Esq. 
Wu. MEYERINK, Esa. G. H. WHEELER, Esa. 











Heap Orrice—SHANGHAI., | CORNES & CO., 
Messrs. RUSSELL & Co., Secretaries, | Agents for Japan. 
Lonpon Branca: Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., Bankers. : ; - . 
RICHARD BLACKWELL, Esq.,—Agent. Guardian Fire and Life 
a Ea Assurance Company. 
OLICIES granted on Marine Risks to all parts of | Tronpvoon. 
World. 
Subject to a charge of 12 per cent for interest on ESTABLISHED 1821. 
Shareholders’ Capital, all the Profits of the Underwriting -—-—~- 
Business are anuually distributed among all Contributors 
of Business (whether Shareholders or not), in proportion behets Invested Puniis..... LS, 000,000 
to the premia paid by them. rotal Annual Taconis piwaas oy 400,000 
WALSH, HALL & Co., nA 





at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Policies 
AGAINST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 
Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 


SUN FIRE OFFICE poe of this Company only when specially called for 
? 


by the Agents. 
LONDON. SMITH, BAKER & Co. 
Yokohama, October 27, 1878. 


pau NHE Undersigned Deianiis been appointed Agents 
oY Ss 
Yokohama, 24th July, 1882. | 


—_ 








ESTABLISHED 17190. 


NSURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of S C O T T S H 
Total Bum insured in 1881, £270,009. 974, IMPERTAL INSURANGG COMPANY, 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with | erry 





promptitude and liberality. IRST CLASS RISKS on the BLUFF 
WILKIN & ROBISON : accepted at 1 % less 20 % Discount. 
Agents, C. ILLIES & Co., 
Yokohama and Kobe. — Agents, 
Yokohama, 10th June, 1880. | Yokobama, January 20th, 1882. 





For the Excelence of our Manufactures we have received the following Awards :—Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diplom 
‘of Merit; South African Exhibitiou, 1877, Gold Medal; Paris Exhibition, 1878,* Gold Medal; Sydney 
Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma; Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 


* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tinplate Manufacturer. 


=. P. & W. BALDWIN, 
Wilden Works, near Stourport. 


SHEET IRON ., 


BRANDED ‘‘ BALDWIN—W/ILDEN” AND ‘‘ SEVERM.” 


LIN PUOoOATES, 


BRANDED “EP g we” “WiLDEM,”” “ateorm,” “ARLEY 2°." STOUR.” 








——- ———_-——— —_———— 


Exports Agent.—Brooker, Dore & Oo,, 4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


Google 


THE JAPAN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Avow. Hh Hanoysine & Co 4 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 


BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 








DERBY 


Arch 





A If. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 
thousands of ‘Tons of Bridges. 


LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 
ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. | Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. | Vases. Pedestals. 
Conservatories. Band-Stands, 


SMITH’S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Go.. Limited, 
LONDON. 
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if 3. & E. ATKINSON'S 

. PERFUMERY, o 
Joy loner centr a of th ver ea ag 
ES obtained Nine Prize Medals including pt kg 

) Vienna, Philadelphia, 
x ONLY GOLD MEDAL- PARIS, 1878, | 
B) TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF HiERIT,” fe 
; MELBOURNE, 1881. AS 
K ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
‘ THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, 


Opopanax, Jockey Club heen tee Trevol, ; 


Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only, 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOBNE & 


_ 


Ge 


Fa AE er a 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN wrineds SOAP, 


* celebrated for so many years, continues to be made as hereto- 


PY eee 


toe 


S| fore. It is strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable fe S 
“$4 in use. ae 

3 ATKINSOR’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, ar 

y 


a new und indispensible Toilet accompaniment, au most ‘ 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. i 


eS 7 
a 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


ou ao 
> 
t~ 








72@)| and other Specialities and general articles of Perfamery may be vA) 
(i obisined of all dealers throughout the World, aod of the rep 
ol manufacturers 
x J. & AB. ATKINSON, ye 
i) 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. By 
a 
i PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. lea 
fy 4 CAUTION.—Mersrrs. J. . e ATKINSON manufacture f ; 
2) their articles of one and the bee t qua ality only. Pure has 1a are iy 
™ Pe) cautioned to avoid interfeits by obs erving that ench article [ i, 
Re 44 in label: d wilh the firm’s Trade AMlark, a “While Rose” on a < 
” : el “ Gold syte.” 
Bo Peek ESTABLISHED 1799. 
~ Re 5 ee ‘in F ' a 
3% et 5 
: pes is 
“ ri 





THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pexsons suffering from week or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity ean be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Simm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” saya, ‘‘T 
« ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that L was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
« sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time [had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Molloway’s } ills. These are 
" taost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 

“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ gatisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTALN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations o fs n 
kinds. It acts poe, appar im Healing filcerations, curiny «hin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing a 1 inflaminations. 


Mr. ‘J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pul lished in 


1871, suys—‘ I had with mea ie Sd of He ;Ombnent. I 
* gave some to the people, and nothin uld exceed the sratitude g 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, but e dhl lear Sones? poured » 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Olmtinent was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, an d he dereand became so great 

that I was obliged to lock "] p the sii all remiitin iiny stock ; 
Sold by all Ch: miate and Medicine Vendors throuvheut the World 
May 17th, 1878. tf, 
Printed and “pubtiah hel at the **Japan Mail” Office, 16 Bund 


Yokohama, 


Original from 
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YOKOHAMA: 
JAPANESE Era 2512 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The inscrutable nature of Oriental diplomacy has almost 
passed into a household word, so that we have no reason 
to be surprised if the Korcan affair has entered upon an 
extraordinary and unexpected phase. When the news 
first came that China had suddenly departed from her 
traditional attitude of deliberation and was behaving very 
much like a reckless busy-body, fears were not unnaturally 
entertained that the presence of her ships and troops in a 
place where their business was a inystery to all the world, 
might invite complications not to be easily unravelled. It 
was known that an entircly falso forecast of Japan’s 
designs had been telegraphed to Peking, and by the light 
of that.knowledge there did not appear to be inueh difii- 
culty in deciphering the motives of the Middle Kingdom’s 
unwonted precipitancy. On the other hand, the popular 
estimate of China’s disposition, while if magnified the 
mystery of her proceedings, refused to admit their perilous 
nature. ‘Some idle parade and possibly a little bluster 
will be the limit of her performance,” said the critics ; or, 
more good naturedly, ‘if for once she has been betrayed 
into meddlesome hastiness, her sober good-sense will 
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come to the rescuc before it is too late.’ For our own 
part, we found, from the commencement, two good reasons 
against anticipating any serious mischief from this inter- 

ference : the first was that Japan’s moderation must very 
soon belie the false interpretation which had been put on 
her intentions; and the second, that China’s apprehen- 
sions, however strong they might be, would never impel 
her to throw down the gauntlet in such a bad cause. ‘Li 
Hung-chang desired nothing less than an apparently 
anti-foreign insurrection in Korea. His pet project was 
to see carried through the treaties he had virtually drafted, 
and it was certainly no part of his plan to occupy the 
interval between their signature and ratification in en- 
couraging Korea to violate the only obligations she had as 
iy yet contracted towards a foreign State. Hence it does not 
in the least surprise us to find that China, so far from 
seen Japan or arbitrarily stepping in between her 
and Korea, has chosen rather to assist in promoting an 
equitable adjustment of the trouble. No one, indeed, will 
go so far as to imagine that a dozen ships and somo 
thousands of troops were despatched at a week’s notice 
for that purpose alone. China’s primary object, no doubt, 
was to oppose an ‘aggressive policy which existed only in 
her own imagination, and it is intelligible enough that 
having recognized the unsoundness of her estimate, a 
desire to vindicate her sobriety caused her to drift into a 
course she had not originally contemplated. One is un- 
willing to accept this apparently ungracious analysis, but 
quixotism is not among the attributes of modern states- 
men, and we cannot escape a conviction that if China has 
in the end struck an attitude consistent with her proverbial 
good-sense, she ecrtainly did not pose for it originally. 


* 
¥ *® 


The facts of the case are easily stated. On the 20th of 
August the Japanese Innvoy, received in audience by the 
King of Korea, set forth the demands of his Government, 
and desired that special commissioners should be’ ap- 
pointed to confer with him. ‘This request was nominally 
acceded to, but in a very few days it became apparent that 
procrastination and subterfuge were the objects of the 
Korean authorities. ‘They had as many excuses as the 
guests in the parable, and Mr. Hanabusa, finding himself 
reduced to the ludicrous: expedient of communicating by 
letter with commissioncrs residing in the next street, very 
properly sent in his ultimatum and prepared to leave the 
capital. Up to this point the Chinese Envoy, Ma-kicn- 
tsung, docs not seem to have interfered. , He had reached 
Soul a few days before, escorted by about 200 men, without 
whow, despite the solicitations of the Norcan Government, 
lic had refused to pass beyond the range of his ship's . 
guns. The main body of the Chinese foree was still lying 
near Cape Chancins. They numbered between two and 
three thousand men, but being distribute into six camps, 
had been erroncously estimated at six thousand, Mr, 
Hanabusa, then, finding that a satisfactory settlement 
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coull not be anticipated so long as the Korean com- 
missioners remained invisible, resorted to the decisive 
expedient of leaving Soul, and wisely resisting sundry 
Impersonal appeals from the phantom negotiators, as 
well as an offer of intervention from the Chinese 
Envoy, went on board ship at Saibutsuho. ‘The 
position was decidedly critical. It was plain that 
the Tai-on Kun’s previous protestations were insincere. 
He knew that, however Japan’s demand might be modi- 
fied, they must under all cireumstances include the 
punishment of her people’s murderers—in other words, of 
his own associntes—and like many an unprincipled in- 
triguer, he was fain to profit by the chances delay might 
offer. But to provoke Japan’s hostility was an alternative 
he dared not contemplate, and in the meanwhile another 
element had been added to the situation; an element 
which, as yet, gave him, perhaps, little uneasiness, but 
which, not being quite fathomable, demanded at least con- 
sideration. Almost contemporaneonsly with Mr, Hana- 
busa’s departure from the capital, the Chinese troops 
broke up their camp and marched on Soul. There are no 
sufficient grounds for regarding this as anything more 
than a coincidence, but it may well have possesscd an 
unintentional significance to a man in such straits as the 
Tai-on Kun. We have to remember in analysing the 
situation that China, too, was keenly intercsted in kecp- 
ing the complication within reach of diplomacy. She 
had some title to thrust herself between Japancse ag- 
gression and Korean independence, but if the Tai-on 
Kun’s unreasonable obstinacy compelled an appeal to 
the u/tima ratio, she must either clect to cast in her 
lot with usurpers, assassins, and treaty-breakers, or be 
content to look on while Japan dictated terms from the 
eminence of aconqueror. Isit too much, then, to suppose 
that she employed hex position of vantage in the inicrests 
of a peaceful solution, and that the presence of her troops 
helped to shorten Korea’s procrastination? We think 
not, and we are the more disposed to underline this read- 
ing, because if represents China in an attitude that 
becomes her very much more than her previous pre- 
cipitancy. Be this as it may, however, the commissioncrs 
became visible at the eleventh hour, and Japan’s reason- 
able demands* were one and all agrecd to. This was on 
the 80th of August—little more than a month after the 
outrage had been comumitted, and we.shall only be echoing 
the verdict of all impartial observers when we say that 








* Art. 1.—The Korean government will arrest the rioters within 
twenty days, and inflict severe punishment upon the ringleaders. 
During examination of the accused, Japanese officers will be 
present. 

Art. 2—The Korean Government will, with due ceremony, 
arrange for the burial of the Japanese who were murdered in the 
riot, and pay asum of fifty thousand yx for division among the 
families of the killed and wounded. 

Art. 3.—Korea will pay to the Japancse Government the sum of 
five hundred thousand yen a8 an indemnity and reparation for the 
expenditure incurred by Japan consequent upon the action of the 
Koreans. The money to be paid by yearly installments of one 
hundred thousand yn. 


Art. 4.—The Jupanese Government, with a view to protect its 
Legation, will station troops in the castle at Soul, but the expense 
of construction and repair of the necessary buildings must be borne 
by the Korean Government. 

Note.—After the lapse of one year, the troops may be withdrawn 
at the diserction of the Japanese Envoy, 

Art. 5.—The Korean Gorerninent will dispatch a Special Embassy 
to Japan with a Ictter of apolozy from the King. 

Art. 6.—Sfereafter the treaty limits outside Gensanshin, Tokunegi 
Fu, and Jinsen /'v will be jive Korean /i (li- about } of an 
English mile): and after two years they will be extended tor 
hundred Korean (i. Within one year from date, the port of 


Pe washin will be opened to (Japancse) commerce. 


tt The Envey, Consul, and their subordinate officers, as 
well as their families, may travel freely in the interior of Korea, if 
they hold passports from the Korean Foreign Department. The 
local authoritics must engage to protect tourists so provided, 
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Japan has exhibited throughout this trying affair a most 
vimirable combination of decision and moderation. 
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But the anti-climax is the most curious part of the 
whole business. It recalls the days of D’Ariagnan and 
(reneral Monck. Probably we shall never know whether 
China had any tangible grounds for mistrusting the 
Tai-on Kun’s intentions. She must, at all events, bo 
credited with competence to judge, and the result of her 
judgment was that the crafty old barbarian was inveigled 
on board one of her men-of-war, and carried off to 
Tientsin before he had time to hatch any fresh treason. 
The story goes that he was discussing some of the 
delicacies his race specially affects—béche de mer, perhaps, 
or sharks’ fin—when the screw began +o revolve, and the 
subsequent courses of the entertainment ceased to interest 
him. He would have been still niore disturbed, no doubt, had 
his vision been sufficiently penetrating to show him what 
was going on at Soul, for at that very moment his some- 
time subjects were perusing a proclamation issued over 
the signature of the Chinese Envoy, by which Korea was 
warned of the perils she invited under such ministers, but 
wt the same time assured that the person of the Tai-on 
Ikuu was safe, and that in carrying him to Tientsin the 
Chinese authorities only desired to investigate the parti- 
culars of the insurrection he had manifestly instigated. 
Doubtless the usurper also was treated with becoming de- 
ference by his escort, but he seems to have arrived at 
Ticntsin in an unamiable frame of mind, for he sought 
to avoid an interview with the Acting Viceroy on the plea 
of indisposition—probably hoe did feel indisposed for the 
matter of that—and telecraphie advices hint that Chinese 
courtesy was ultimately a little strained to draw him from 
his seclusion. This coup alone was wanting to complete 
the measure of public satisfaction. The first thing to be 
desired was a peaceful solution of the trouble, the next, 
that the Tai-on Kun should not be left in quiet possession 
of his ill-gotten gains. China has proved a veritable 
deus ex machind, and we only hope her hospitality may be 
extended to the Tai-on Kun till his countrymen are dis- 


posed and prepared to give him the reception he deserves. . 


# 
* * 


There is, however, a reverse to the picture. China, 
seeing that Japau might be trusted, did not openly interfere 
between her and Korea so long as the question at issue 
referred entircly to 1 violation of the treaty of 1876. But 
so soon as that difficulty was adjusted—so soon, in short, 
as she could act independently of Japan—she assumed the 
position of a suzerain in the most comprehensive signifi- 
cation of the term. Hitherto the ‘I’sung-li-yamen has 
always pretended that the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
aro cutirely independent, whether as regards their internal 
or their external policy, and that the limit of China's 
suzerainty is to preserve the integrity of her tributary. 
The relation did not admit of any logical interpretation, 
except on the hypothesis of China's superiority to all the 
other nations of the universe ; for itis manifest that if a 
tributary state be free to assume treaty obligations to- 
wards a country more powerful than the suzerain, no 
durable bond of dependency can exist atall. Nevertheless, 
Western powers might have conscnied to waive this 
question, provided they were not required publicly to 
acknowledge its existence, whereas uuder the new aspect 
of affairs, the ratification of Korea's Foreign treaties 
has become an impossibility. No independent State can 
consent to enter into treaty relations with a country which 
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is liable at any moment to have its ministry overthrown to this hackneyed subject by the published circumstances of 
at the beck of a suzerain and its capital occupied by thea fracas which took place iu this settlement on the 80th of 
latter’s troops. The eredit China has gained by her in-|last month. A Frenchman, Mr. Harmand, or an Am- 
terference on behalf of justice and good faith will scarcely | erican, Mr. Armand Lennox—which designation is correct 
repay her for the responsibilities she has assumed or for| does not seem to be quite cerlain—was severely beaten by 
the disappointment she is destined to feel at the failure | some Chinamen ; so severely indeed as to endangor his life. 
of her pet projects. We aro not among the number of] Ie lodged a complaint with the American Consul, who refer- 
those that build castles of terror in the atmosphere of| red him back to the French Consul, who refused to take up 
Russian aggression, but we believe that there is one law| his case in default of documentary evidence of nationality. 
of growth and decline for everything under the firmament, While the assaulted man was being thus bandied about 
and that, when a nation ceases to increase in some dixec- | between the Tricolor and the Stars and Stripes, his assai- 
tion, it must be moving more or less rapidly along the path|lants, on their side, lodged a complaint against him with 
of decline. The latter is certainly not Russin’s case, and | their own authorities, and this was in due course forwarded 
though in the interests of civilization it would be a] to the United States Consul vid the French Consul. Then 
fortunate thing for Koren to fall under Muscovite| came the feature of the affair which so forcibly illustrates 
sway, China’s objection to such conjuncture is as| what we have written above. We quote from the columns 
intelligible as the means by which she seeks to} of a local contemporary :— 
prevent it are prudent. But she has gravely eompromised 
her ability to further those means. So long as China's 
suzerainty over Korea did not extend beyond -an arbitrary 
invasion succeeded by two centuries and a half of absolute 
non-interference, it might have been possible to enlist 
Western commercial sympathy on behalf of the Hermit 
Kingdom’s independence. But if we are to judge by 
recent events, Korea is little better than an outlying pro- 
vince of the Middle Empire, and even her solitary foreign 
treaty—that with Japan—will apparently require to be 
remodelled. We fail to trace Li Hung Chang’s astute 
hand in all this. If China was betrayed into an indiscre- 
tion at the outset of this affair, she might easily have with- 
drawn at the cost of a little ridicule, but by undertaking 
to show that her military demonstration was prompted by 
something sounder than mere nervousness, she las fallen 


into a pit from which it will require all her subtlety to 
emerge. 
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General Van Buren, with his wonted promptness and 
energy, at once addressed a letter to the Chinese Consul, 
saying that since he had been in Yokohama, he had never 
heard of a more cowardly and unprovoked attack, and if such 
offences were allowed to go unpunished, Yohohama would be 
no longer safe ; he therefore hoped that the Chinese Consul, 
in thé interests of justice, and for the reputation of his 
country would institute a strict investigation. 

Now by whom is this case to be tried? We do not 
refer to the uncertainty of nationality which at first 
threatened to paralyze the action of Mr. Armand 
Lennox, for we are told elsewhere that ‘ General Van 
Buren, regardless of any inconvenience and lass of time 
it might cause him, has resalued to assume jurisdiction 
so far as to see that a strict investigation is held, 
and that justice is done.” We refer to the fact that a com- 
plaint was lodged by the Chinese authorities, and ought 
therefore to bo heard in the U. S. Consular Court, if 
General Van Buren’s assumption of jurisdiction be per- 
mitted to hold good. But the Judge of that Court has 
already recorded his verdict. ‘ Since he has been in- 
Yokohama, he has never heard of amore cowardly and un- 
provoked assault’ Itis true that he had heard only one 
side of the case when he wrote, but that seems to have 
been quite sufficient, and however slender be the basis of 
the complaint preferred by the Chinese, they will always 
have tho right to say that their cause was prejudged. 
Nothing is farther from our intention than to impart any 
personal character to these remarks. In his Consular 
capacity General Van Buren has won the applause of all 
foreigners in Yokohama, and we can heartily sympathize 
with the honest indignation which in this instance caused 
his zeal to outrun his discretion. But that does not 
alter the error of a system which makes a man at 
one moment an advocate and at another a judge. 
He were a sorry specimen of cold-blooded humanity 
who could listen unmoved to the story of a battered 
and bruised countryman, or refuse to attach some credit 
to the evidence of wounds and suffering. And indeed it 
is a consul’s duty to be gencrous first and just afterwards 
where his own nationals are concerned. His chief func- 
tion is to protect them against wrong, to conserve thicir 
interests and to assist them in difficulties ; all off which 
is totally incompatible with his judicial cfice. It mny 
be fairly urged that the case under review is an extreme 
one, and that Consular assistance neod not include open 
advocacy vis-a-vis a forcign court. But that is only a 
question of degree. ‘The fact remains that a Consul has 
two duties to perform, and that so long as he is human, 
no devree of discretion can prevent them from reacting 
upon one another to the prejudice of cither or both, The 





It really seems like thrashing a dead horse to comment 
auy further on the dilemmas in which Consul-judges must 
often find themselves placed when their duty to their 
nationals pulls one way and their duty to Justice another. 
If it were possible to find a Draco or a Solon content to 
vegitate at cvery out-of-the-way spot in the Orient where 
tho greed of gain has called together a few scores of com- 
mercial adventurers, the system at present in force would 
not be open to such grave objections. But the reality has 
nothing in common with this ideal. Even a community 
like ours, numbering several hundreds of respectable 
merchants, is compelled to submit to that grossest of 
snomalies, the merchant Consul, who without any know- 
ledge of law or any judicial training whatsoever, is yet 
supposed to be capable of sitting in just judgment on 
himself, if necds be. But the days of this manifost 
absurdity are numbered, and its dcmise will remove at 
least a moiety of the reproach which has hitherto clung 
to an important phase of our intercourse with Eastern 
nations. Is it too much to hope that the reform will not 
stop there, but that it will speedily oxtend to a complete 
separation of Consular and Judicial functions ? ‘There is 
& limit to the capacity of human beings, and it may con- 
fidently be assumed that the limit is passed when an 
official is required to act the part of a fricnd and 
advisor to-day in a case which to-morrow will come before 
him judicially, ‘The most neutral-tinted mind in Hie) 
universe will exhibit some chango of colour under sueh 
circumstances, and it is simply grotesque to vaunt a 
mirror of Justice which is defaced by blemishes so palpuble 
and so frequent. We are induced to make renewed reference 
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marvel is, not that such an anomaly should at times be- 
come too flagrant to- escape eaament, bat that its unfor- 
tinate agents snececd in making it tolerable at all. Eos 
a nice question whether our title to exemption from native 
jurisdiction is more valid than the demurrer that might 
be entered by the other side against the illogical and in- 
consistont substitute we have provided. i 


* 
*& * 


There is, however, one redeeming feature in this 
episode—it should go a long way towards reconeiling us 
to the poll-tax we have always found so obnoxious and 
humiliating. So far as ability to establish his nationality 
was concerned, M. Warmand or Myr. Armand Lennox, 
might have been anything. His parents had lived in New 
Orleans for ten years and on the strength of that fact his 
habit of mind was to count himselfan American. But 
being unable to show that his father had been naturalized, 
he could not claim the protection of the American flag ; 
and having no papers to prove his French nationality, the 
Tricolor was equally disinclined to take him in charge. 
Under these circumstances had not the United States’ 
Consul ‘‘ assumed jurisdiction,’ there is no saying how 
the matter might have ended. It might happen, indeed, 
that Mr. Armand Lennox would be disposed to dispute 
this arrangement if it involved submission to imprison- 
ment or a finc, but so long as it only serves to procure 
him an advocate, he will be content lo lay aside his alias. 
All this, however, woull he avoided by a compulsary 
systom of registration, ‘There are many objections to the 
system, but they are chiefly of a scntimental nature, 
and whatever umbrage a free-born Briton may feel at 
being obliged to pay a soverciga for the privilege of calling 
himself an Englishman, the practical results of his 
grievance preclude complications like that excmplified in 
the case of M. Uarmand, a/as My. Armand Lennox. 
Thero are few persons, We imagine whose goods 
and chattels include documentary evidence of their na- 
tionality, and it is better that a man should pay a registra- 
tion fee than find himself some fine day a shepherdless 
sheep because he has failed to provide against a con- 
tingency which nobody contemplates. 





The Echo du Fapon, commenting on the terms of the 
arrangement concluded between Mr. Hanabusa and the 
Korean commissioners, says :— 

‘Les Faponais viennent de nous prouver qu'ils ont large- 
ment profité de Texemple que leur ont donné les étrangers 
pendant les premieres années qui ont survt Couverture de leur 
pays. Ils savent, par leur propre expérience, que le meilleur 
moyen d'empécher que des faits semblables a ceux qui se sont 
passés le 23 juillet a Séoul se renouvellent, est d'cxiger une 
forte indemnité. De cette fagon le gouvernement qui est 
obligé de payer, prend ses dispositions pour ne pas avoir a 
faire, une seconde fois, une bréche aussi considérable dans les 
caisses del Etat,’ 

This criticism has an appearance of justice, but it will 
not bear scrutiny. Omitting the varions sums Japan was 
obliged to pay by way of compensation to individuals or their 
families, the only indemnity extracted from her was that in 
connection with the Shimonoscki affair, To this, there- 
fore, we must presume that our coutemporary alludes, 
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had to pay in 1864. Ina recent number we showed that 
one third of that amount was an arbitrary addition made 
Leeatise somebody suggested that it would be well to 
charge for ‘moral support,’ and somebody else thought 
that the ereater the figures, the better the chance of 
making them the basis for demanding a more desirable 
concession. In the present case, on the contrary, it is 
very doubtful whether Japan will recover her outlay. We 
know that she has spent fully one-fifth of the whole sum 

claimed on one item, the charter of ships; and if the rest 

of her expenditure has been in proportion, she will be con- 

siderably out of pocket. But indeed the amount of the 

indemnity, and even its ultimate payment are matters of 

very small moment. ‘They bear no comparison to the sub- 

tiantial gain which must accrue to Japan from her conduct 
in this complication. ‘I'he statesmanlike qualities her 

Ministers have displayed and the moderate tone of their 
demands cannot fail to win this country large applause both 
in Europe and America. Pecuniary questions sink into 
insignificance in such a context, and it seems to us that 
instead of auditing Japan's -paltry account, we should con- 
gratulate her on having finally established her title to be 
admitted to the comity of civilized nations by showing 
that she, too, respects and abides by the principles they 
profess. 





There have appeared in the columns of a local con- 
temporary some correspondence and notes on the subject 
of the death of Mr. Reynders, Consul for Holland at this 
port. ‘Lhe gist of what has been written is that no 
enquiry of a sufficiently serious nature was held into the 
cixcumstances of the affair, and that, for all the public 
knows to the contrary, Mr. Reynders may have fallen 
a victim to the hand of an assassin. With regard 
to the first point, there do not seem to be any 
adequate grounds for the strictures of our contem- 
porary and his correspondent. It is well known that 
searching enquiry was held at the time, and evidence was 
obtained which completely precluded all possibility of 
foul play. ‘The results of the investigation were not mace 
public, and for some reasons this is decidedly to be 
regretied ; but, so far as we havo been able to learn, it is 
not the practice in Holland to publish enquiries of 
this nature, when nothing demanding supplementary 
action has been clicited. With regard to the second 
point, the correspondent of the Echo du “Fapon ad- 
duces a fact of considcrable intorest. Mr. Reynders, 
he says, was left-handed, and consequently could 
scarcely have shot himself in the right temple. But 
surely if this argument have any weight, it goes rather to 
prove the accidental nature of the occurrence as distin- 
guished from the intentional. Mr. Reynders had made 
his plans to join a friend at Miyanoshita on the following 
day. If it occurred to him to load his revolver over-night 
—as it probably did, seeing that a spare cartridge was 
found on his dressing table—being left handed he would 
have held the pistol in his right hand and charged it with 
his loft. Any examination of the weapon would havo been 
similarly conducted, and the accidental discharge of the 
pistol in that position would have resulted in a wound 
on the right side of the head. This explanation scems to us 
simple and satisfactory, and we suggest it as an additional 
argument in favour of the general opinion that the unfor- 


and we should like to know what term he applies to it, if 
he calls the sum levied on Korea ‘une forte ndemmite. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the general 
principle underlying indemnitics, but thero never can be 
any question about tho oxtravaganco of the amount Japan 
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tunate gentleman met his death entirely by accident. 





We have soldom observed such a discrepancy in the 


pages of two historics, written contemporancously and 
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‘ flattery of courtiers, he determined that literature should begin anew 
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treating of the same events, as that which’ appears in the 
descriptions of the celebrated ‘Burning of the Books,’ 
given by Mr. Herbert A. Giles, in his ‘ Historic China,” 
and by Mr. D. C. Boulger in his “History of China.” 
Our readers will remember that this event took place about 
919 B.C., under the the Emperor THoangti of the Tsin 
Dynasty. When Hoangti, or rather Ching Wang, suc- 
ceeded to the title of Emperor, he found himself opposed 
by a coalition of princes, and his nominal empire divided 
into a number of virtually independent principalities. 
The dream of his life was to bring the whole country under 
one sceptre, and the genius and resolution he displayed in 
pursuit of this object deservedlyjwon him the title of the 
First Emperor. But he was not without a soupgan of that 
vanity socommon in great captains. ILechanged lis name 
to Tsin Chi Hoangti, or ‘first sovereign Vmperor of the 
Tsin,’ and by thus placing himself on a pedestal apart 
from that occupicd by the semi-mythieal patriarchs and 
heroes of the first two dynastics, as well as by the in- 
difference he showed to established etiquette, he imeurred 
tlhe bitter hostility of the /teraiz, who were incapable of 
appreciating either the character of the man or the scope 
of his great aims. Liere, then, is what Mr. Giles says of 
the ‘Burning of the Books,’ that final episode in the 
contest between the Court and the Literati :— 


“The ‘lirst Emperor’ desired above all things to impart a fresh 
stimulus to literary effort; but he adopted sinzularly unfortunate 
means to sccure this desirable end. Tor, yiclding to the imsidious 


with his reign. Ife therefore issued orders for the destruction of all 
existing books, with the exception of works treating of medicine. 
agriculture, aud divination, and, the annals of his own house : and 
he actually put to death mavy hundreds of the di/erati who refused 
to comply with these commands. Numbers of valuable works thus 
perished in a general literary contlagration. popularly know as the 
‘Burning of the Books'; and itis partly to accident and partly to 
the pious ciforts of the scholars of the age that posterity is indebted 
for the preservation of the most precious relics of ancient Chinese 
literature.’ 


Mr. Boulger, on the other hand, describes the incident 
as follows, and it must be confessed that his account 
appeals more forcibly to common sense and probability :— 


It was at this period (nm. 219-18) that the collision which had 
been long imminent between Hoangti and the literati occurred. in 
those days it was customary for the kings of China to ascend lofty 
mountains for the purpose of offering sacrifices on their summits : 
and the learned classes were not unnaturaliy anxious that this 
should be done in accordance with form. ‘Their representation of 
what the early emperors had done became tedious by repetition, 
and their admonitions roused the ire rather than inspired the 
devotion of the impaticut Hoangti. ‘hese discussions he eut 
short by saying that, ‘‘ You vaunt the simplicity of the ancients: 
but I act after astill simpler fashion than they did.’ The Chinese 
literati have always been noted for the obstinate courage they have 
shown in expressing their opinions at all hazards ; but in Hoaneti 
they encountered an opponent too powerful anid too free from pre- 
judice and superstition to be vanquished by the stuck weapons in 
their armoury. * 

The contest had not yet reached its crisis. The resentment of 
the king against his enemies was slumbering, and the literati were 
only biding their time for a favourable opportunity to reassert the 
rights of which they considered they had been wrongfully deprived. 
The occasion offered iteelf tive years later (B.C. 213) when Hoaugti 
had summoned to his capital all the governors and priucipal offi- 
cials for a General Council of the Empire, The scene. we may well 
imagine, was imposing. The men, who had made China a single 
Empire by their valour and ability, assembled in the magnificent 
palace erected from the spoils of kingdoms, to do honour to the 
Emperor who had inspired their efforts : and side by side with these 
representatives of practice a small body of theoretical observers, 
wedded to their own beliefs and traditions, containing all the book 
learning of the country in their ranks, defiant and hestile, holdive 
Ifoangti to be a dangerous and unscrupulous innovator, and not. re- 
fraining from expressing their opinien in words. It was ouly in 
copsonance with human nature that the long pent-up hostility of 
the two classes, the practical man of atinirs, and the theoretica! 
student, who was nothing if net the devotee of antiquity, reduced 
toa fucus within the walis of this palace, should reveal itself in 
acts. Hoangti may be credited wiih sutlicient knowledge of men 
to have made this clear to him: and heshrewdly suspected that the 
literati wonld be unable to curb their feelinus. bis anticivections 
were fultilied, and bis opponents put themselves forward ‘as. tie 
ALLTeSSUrs. 
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Woangti called upon those present to express their caudid opinion 
of his government, and of the new legislation which he had 
inancurated, Upon this a courtier rose, and delivered a panegyric 
on what lie had accomplished. “Truly you have surpassed the 
very greatest of your predecessors even at the most remote period.” 
This enlozium brouyht matters te a climax. ‘The literati, unable 
to tolerate this last insult to their heroes, broke into murmers, and 
one, more courageous than the rest, gave vent to his disapproval. 
He bezan by styling the former spcaker “a vile flatterer, un- 
worthy of the high position which he occupied,” and, procecding 
to heap praise on the earlier rulers, he concluded a speech not less 
remarkable for its bad taste than for its weakness in argument, by 
advocating the division of the Empire into principalities. Hoangti 
cut short the admonitions of this no doubt highly respectable 
individual by reminding him that that point had been already dis- 
cussed and decided, Butas the point was one of the first importance 
he called upon Lisesch to state over again the reasons which rendered - 
the maintenance of the unity of the Empire advisable. 

Lisseh's speech is so remarkable, both asnn exposition of policy 
aud as a defeuce of the rensons which dictated the burning of tho 
hooks, that it should be read in its entirety. ¢ ‘The Empcror ex- 
pressed his entire approval of Lissch’s remarks, and ordered him to 
loxe no time in carrying out his propositions. All books were 
proscribed, and the authorities burnt every work except those 
treating of medicine. agriculture, Kc. By these violent measures 
lloangti hoped to root out from the meinory of his people the names 
of the errly Emperors. Before condemuing this ag an inexcusable 
act of Vandalism, the hostility of the literati to every act from the 
commencement of his tenure of power must be taken into consider- 
ation. Nor can it truthfully be said, as has been advanced by one 
writer, { that this was astru¢gle between “light” and © darkness,” 
“knowledge” and ‘‘ignorance,” in which brute force gained 
the unpperhand. Vorif the situation is thoroughly grasped, if we 
make allowance for the antipathies of the rival classcx, surely it 
will be admitted that the “Slicht” and the ‘‘ knowledge” were on 
the side of Hoangti and his ministerr, and not of Chunyuyue and 
the chroniclers. While the former perceived the necexsities and . 
true wants of the nation, the latter were foolishly clamouring for 
the observance of idle forms with the same breath that they ad- 
vocated neasures inevitably entailing the dismemberment of the 
Empire. Hoangti’s extreme remedy of destroying the written 
record of his predeeessors’ virtues was one thab cannot be expected 
to receive the approval of civilised people. On the other hand, 
there was much to justify such.a course in the eyes of Hoangti and 
his ministers, and although all subsequent generations of Chinese 
historians have piled obi guy on their heads. they have failed to 
obscure the greatness of this Lmperor, who founded the political 
entity known as China.$ 





Press is on the whole favorable to 
General Grant’s appuintment as joint U.S. Euvey with 
Mr. W. H. Trescot to Mexico, for the negotiation of a 


commercial treaty. 


The Ameriean 


Possibly the selection of his associate 
may not be qnite so judicious. Mr, Trescot’s latter diplo- 
matic efforts have uot resulted in brilliant success, whether 
as rezards the Chinese treaty or his mission to Mexico, 
An appointment which has not been so well received as 
Grant’s is that of Mr. W. W. Astor as the successor of Mr, 
G.P. Marsh to represent the Republic at the Court of 
Rome. Mr, Astor is a member of a vastly wealthy family 
in a country where wealth has a greater political and socie’ 
Bat Mr, 
Astor appears to have besides money at least aver ago 
abilities and a great deal of culture, So there little 


doubt that he will ereditably represent his country jn Italy. 


valuo than it has in any other part of the world. 


Ile is not likely to encountor many diplomatic difficulties, 
nor will aristocratic notions, opulence, superficial Jearning, 
and elegance injure his claim to popular’ ty in the polite 
and pleasure-loving circles of the highes4 Tratian suciely. 





We have reccived the Journal of tne North Chiva Branch 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society for 4881, being the sixteenth 
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volume of the new series. 
two hundred and fifiy pages is occupied by an article from 
the pon of Dr. E. Bretschneider, of the Russian Legation in 
Peking, on Botanicon Sinicum, ov “ Notes on Chinese Botany 
from Native and Western Sources.” This contribution, 
displaying a great deal of research, gives a catalogue raisonné 


The bulk of the volume of over 


of the Chinese treatises on medicine, as practised in the 
Middle Kingdom, taken from the Pen-tsa’s list ; herein 
“the reader who in future may investigate the history of 
Chinese medicine (w ficld of inquiry still untrodden by 
Kuropean scholars) will find a cousiderable amount of 
information.” Appended to this important work of the 
Russian doctor’s is a list of about seventy of the more 
The 
“haunted grottoes ’’ peculiar to Sinitie lore and lee i 

be found ek a Seu 


Dnportant hills and mountains of China proper, 


ex 

In the same volumo shorter papers are found including 
notes on the hydrology of the Yang-tse and two other 
Chinese rivers, and on the geolozy of Takow, lormosa, 
both by Dr. Guppy, R.N., of H.M.S. Aornet, Another 
brief contribution is by the reverend Fatier Dechovrens, 
‘Superintendent of the Sicawai Observatory near Shanghai. 
“This worthy ceclesiastic at least maintains the reputation 
earned for his Society (that of Jesus) by his illustrious pre- 
decessors, the faithful friends and teachers of the present 
Manchudynastyof China, Their bones rot in anignoble and 
neglected cemetery some miles north of Peking ; but their 
record remains in the work they left on the mural ohservatory 
‘of the great city. Not Chinese theft or negleet has been able 
to destroy the magnificent but long unused astronomical 


instruments erected nearly three hundred years ago by the 
Jesuit fathers. ‘The stranger who dosires to see their 
monument should go there. Sz monumentum requiras, 
circumspice! No acod to toil through the fetid metropolis 
and along splendidly laid out but uwnumended roads to the 
forgotten grave-yard whore rank weeds infest the crumbling 
stones whereon may hardly be deciphered at this day the 
modest inscriptions which record the departure of these 
worthy men from the scene of their selt-devial and un- 
grateful toil. 


x , 


at ¥ 


One of Father Dechevrens’ paragraphs may be instrue- 
tj Yo to those who, during or owing to recent phases of 
wea, Uer, have suffered in health and spirits. Says the 


author 2am’ Lhe ever growing importance of the study of 


climatos ¢ Minot be called in question nowadays, and all 
serious ming % though sometimes apprelicnsive of the dif- 
ficulties of syn tlt a@ study, are Jed to admit that the 
modifications bro, Wht about in the human organtsm under 
the influence of clim #te are suchas (hose we seck for in the 
practice of public and 1. Wivate hygicue. Prevention 1s better 
than cure: the knowle Uge of the various climates will 
effect that object, and it ‘as been said with reason that 


whenever the scicuce of hygic Ve shall have advanced so far 
as to point out to every one wi, et country he must prefer, 
the power of medicine may be std to be doubled. Ages 
of observation go to prove that for a vy disease recovery is 
difficult in the medium where it ori, Zinated 5 whereas it 
is possible to prevent the formation, or %! least to stop the 
progress, Of chronic diseases by keeping off tlie external 
eauses on Which they depond, or by spa ‘uig (o patients 
the impressioas they would receive from such C&uecs. Bat 
to that end once must needs be well acquaint ad with the 
characteristics that wivide the 
immense surfuce of our globe; otherwise the yemedy 


ze by GOOgle 


ot the various climates 
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sought for in a change of air or in emigration might be 
worse than the evil.” ‘This doctrine should be pleasantly 
suggestive to those who have means and leisure to change 
their climate for atime and abstain from toil, To others 
not so fortunate, but mayhap more suffering, it may cause 
au useless yearning. For other information on the clim- 
tology of Shanghai we must refer readers to the treatise 
itself. ‘The volume concludes with a list of twenty-four 
ferns found in the valley of the Min river, and includes 
several species which are well-known denizens of Japan. 


Messrs. Landre and Glinderman, merchants of Amsterdam, 
have recently published a report in an American journal, 
comparing the merits of Uniled States and European manu- 
They have evidently made strenuous endoavours 
to introduce staples from the former country into Holland 
in competiton with the production of older countries; and 
according to their own report above alluded to with the 
reverse of success. From their own statement, evidently 
the expression of honest disappoiutment, after failure of 
the best effurt at their command, can be gathered new 
testimony that American productions are fur from equalling 
the out-turns of English mauufactories. It must bo borne 
in mind that this is not the ex parte assertion of au English 
journal, but the delibernte testimony of a Dutch firm com- 
municated advisorily to and reproduced in aun American 
It conveys a lesson elsewhere than in the land of 


journal, 
“dykes and ditches”; and may even have its application 


in remote regions of mountain and flood. Messrs. Landro 
and Glinderman remark npon the subject :— 


Several years ago our firm commenced trading in American 
machinery, implements, and tools, having been induced to do so by 
brilliant prospects held out to us by nianufacturers and exporters 
inthe United States. Our orders were not inconsiderable, and we 
took great pains to forward our purpose of establishing a large 
trade in American goods. As far as the outward forms and shapes 
of many of the articles went we geucrally found them very elegant, 
and discovered inany most practical improvements in some of them, 
but their capacity, as represented in different catalogues, has been 
very ofien overdrawn. On this account we experieuced much dis- 
appointment, for on making sales of such articles, on the expressed 
condition of their being fully up to what was stated in the 
catalogues, and they being afterwards found not to correspond 
therewith, has caused us many and frequent difficultics with our 
customers. When the prices of most of the American articles are 
compared with those of European manufacture, taking into con- 
siieration the respective qualities, it will be seen that in many 
cases the prices for the American articles are much higher (without 
tuking into account the charges for freight. &c.) than on goods 
from England, France, or Germany. ‘The distance between this 
country and the United States forms another drawback to the estab- 
lishment of an extensive and satisfactory trade in goods such we 
deal in, for when the goods are unpacked they are sometimes found 
to be damaged, or that certain parts are missing, and it takes many 
weeks before the damaged or missing parts can be supplied. Then, 
again, it is absolutely necessary for us to keep always in stock a 
large supply of loose and spare parts, such as are apt to wear out ; 
this for the convenience of our customers. At such a distance this 
is impossible to attain at ashort notice. In this connection we 
deem it proper to remark that we have found the strength of 
inferior parts in some manufactures to be far from what it ought 
to be, for the simple reason that they use cast iron in their manu- 
facture instead of strong wrought iron. 

Without going at much Jengih into the subject we may 
say that the revelations of the Dutch firm can hardly be 
pleasaut reading to those organs of American manufacture 
which are continually vaunting its superiority. As regards 
steam engines, for instance, they are told by constituents of 
their own, that while those of American-make are generally 
handsomely constructed, their actual power when compared 
with their quoted nominal horse-power is so small that they 
cannot compete with English machines, which always 
develop much greater of power. When 
ealenlating with the real capacity as a basis, a first-class 
English steam-engine can be purcnased for about half the 
There is more to the same 


fuctures, 


il amount 


price of au American one, 
effeeb which may be valuable information to Japancse 
’ . : nee ‘ah 

importers and their Agents abroad. Thus, the moda of 


coustruction of lathes and other implements for working 
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iron does not suit the taste of the Dutch, 
thoroughly aceustomed to English tools: —* As reyards 

s . a . i‘ 4 . . ‘ 1,, 
wood-working machinery, the Euglish article is greatty 
preferred, being much stronger, and furnished with more 
regard to the timber in use in Holland, The smaller 
American machines for this purpose, however, give satis- 
faction, Washing, mangling, and wringing machines are 
held at too high » price, while the use of American mow- 
ing machines has been largely abandoned, owing to the 
American cottvo-mills and 


who are 


rapid wearing out of the parts. 
steam and hand pumps give much satisfaction, but the 
quoted capacity of the latter is much overdrawn. Dlatk- 
siniths’ aud other tools imported from the States are 
superior in quality and finish, but the prices do not com- 
pare favourably with the excellent Wuglish, and the more 
ordinary or poorer German, tool. American lay-rakes, 
haymakers, &c., are well Jiked by the Duteh agricultural 
population, and their prices are low cnough, but many 
complain that they are too light to handle and not durable 
enongh for the heavy soil. As to the cetfee-hulling and 
polishing machines introduced from the Stutes, they are 
reported upon as giving satisfaction, but these are almost 
the only articles respecting which there is no complaint of 
ono kind ov another.” It thus appears from the best, 
hecause most independent, testimony, that it will be long 
before British productions in machinery are superseded, in 
Tolland at least, by their American competitors ; and the 
samo proposition doubtless holds good of other wares and in 
other centres of demand. The fact is, aud here is the 
mornl of the whole lesson, that protected manufactures ean 
never hope to compete successfully abroad whatever they 
may do at home, with rivals perfected under Free-trade 
auspices, And thus the pertinent question is brought home 
to the producer :—Dves it suit yon better, by excellence 
of material nud work, to command an enormous sale for 
your articles in all the markets of the world, or, by 
duties which you would make prohibitive of import, to 
seeute for yourself a limited sale, at an extortionate price, 
in your own commercial Peddlington, and to be prohibited 
from manufacturing for foreign wants through the certainty 
that no one abroad will buy your goods or will buy them 
ouly at a loss to you? The answer is » mere echo of the 
nlinost worn out demonstration that, not only has Great 
Britain nothing to dread for her commerce from the 
protective policy pursued elsewhere ; but that her real peril 
will arise when such a potent rival as the United States 


shall have Leen converted to Free-trade principles. 





What a ery of remonstrance would ascend from forcign 
merchants hereabout to the Olympus of their august repre- 
sentatives in Tokiyo if a ease which wo will venture to 
suppose should occur. Given that importers have to make 
their declaration at the Customs, and in accordance with 
the ship’s manifest, which is reasonable cuough, what would 
(he merchant say if, upon examination, it were found that the 
imported goods exceeded the weight declared, anda penally 
were imposed ; and, on the other hand, if the weight were 
Jess a similar penalty were likewise euforced? 
CAS in point. 


To take a 
Suppose that an English soap manufneturer 
had vecently remitted to a buyer here 50 boxes of soap of 
lewt. each, A clerk in his employ inadvertently sent 
forward to the shipping house a bill of lading selling forth 

the goods shipped as 50 boxes of scap, but with (he weights 
corresponding to 100 boxes of Lewt., cach. Upon their 
arrival and examination the duties upon 100 boxes of | 

ewt, each were dwy charged by the Customs iaaiuitieae| 
amounting toa matter of 40/, in lieu of half (hat amount, 
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aud nolwithstanding the representations made by Lord 
Granville through the British Minister, nothing was ever 
recovered. Suppose that a clerical error only was therefore 
unfairly taken advantage of ata cost to the manufacturer 
of 20/—Now such a case as this has actually happened and 
within the Jast three months. Nay, we read that “ similar 
instances could be multiplied daily’? ; but they occur, not 
in Yokohnma, but in Spanish ports and to the prejudice of 
the British merchant or producer. 
e ® 
Such at least is the delibernte assertion of the corres 
spondent, stationed in Ferrol, of the British Trade Journal, 
who, writing on the treaty relations between Hugland and 
Spain, shows how an illiberal policy or a strained meaning 
on one side may cancel the must benevolent effort on the 
other, France has just concluded with Spain a commercial 
treaty. Englaud has not, but is endeavouring to do so. 
Meanwhile sho is at an immense apparent disadvantaye 
with France owing to the discriminative tariff. ‘This dues 
not much matter, however, as the Iberians will coutinue to 
import the peculiarly Mnglish goods they consume, for the 
simple reason that they want them and cannot get them 
elsewhere, But apart from this, if there is anything that 
should add luster to the brightness of the TFree-traders’ 
vision of that day when all Custom-houses shall be abolished, 
aud the world shall know international tariffs no more, it- 
ig the black contrast offered by some of the iniquities of the 
Spanish dovanes. We have cited oneabove. Here is another 
more octopus-like in its action on trade, and more plastic in 
its application. A Committee, nominated by the Spanish 
Government, is convened periodically to adjust or reform tho 
ut-the-time existing table of values placed against imports. 
Their object is of course au adjustment, favorable to their 
Government, of a/val/arem taxes. Theauthorities announces 
that this Fuata Consultiva de Aranceles y Valoracisnes is 
composed of men of all parties, but in reality itis not so. Te 
generally consists of a few Catalan manufactures, one iron= 
master, and one or two shipowners, the remainder being 
lawyers and politicians who care little for, and know less of, 
what they are called upon to adjust. The consumer, who ig 
the most interested, has not a voice in these arrangements. 
Now, under such a system, the manufacturing interest va- 
lurally predominates in the deliberations of the Committee, 
aud a value is placed upon imports which entirely annuls any 
supposed or apparent reduction in the Customs’ tariff. As 
an instance, it may be mentioned that common iron in bars 
ought, under the existiny tariff, lo pay 30 per cent upon its 
value, or rather its cost, at a Spanish port or on the fron- 
lier, Taking the value of this article, f.o.b. at any British 
port, at G/. per ton, to this add freight, say to Barcelona, 
the furthest port from England by sea, of 125. Gd. per ton, 
and 25, 6d per ton for insuranee. This brings the sii 
total to G4. 15s. per ton on the quay at that port, or 170 
pesetas approximately. Tho duty ought to be 51 pesetas 
per ton, but areference to the Arancel demonstrates the 
duty payable as 90 pesotas per ton to  non-treaty ” nations, 
aud Sl pesctas to most-favonred nations, and in each caso 
subject, at (he caprice of the Minister of the day, to a sur- 
charge under the heading of extraordinary duties of? 10 
pesclas SO centimes per ton. Now, what follows? In the 
Senate, alluding to the formulation of commercial treaties 
with other countries than France, Senor Sagasta has pros 
mised a first redaction of 25 par cent in these duties. 
“But,” asks the correspondent, “is it at all probable under 
the present anomalous mode of procedure that the importer 
Will not 
this Juuta place a higher vaiue upon the goods imported, 


will be favoured now with this small reduetion 2 
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up entirely dispose of the apparent reduction ? How is 
this anomaly to be put an end to? It is beyond the powers 
of any diplomatic arrangements, exception being taken to 
the possibility of leading to the 
nomination of a fully qnalified 
Amalvamated Chambers. of 


such arrangements 
representative of our 
ret 


Commerce to 


Madrid, 
to protest against the very informal manner in) which 
What ts 


respecting iron is applicable to all other imported goods ; 


Thondon 


upen this Valuation Committee at and there 


fictitious values are fixed.” here set forth as 
and, therefore, the writer holds the matter is of such 
general interest to the manufacturer as to require im- 
Otherwise no equitable 
arrangements securing to the Importer that which he ts 


mediate remedial measures, 


honestly entitled to ean be obtained, even at the cost of 


conceding to Spain the complete abolition of the aleoholie 
scale, or nequiescing in all her demands. But where are 
the The 
sugeestion made, that a Committee of the Tuglisi Amal- 


“remedial measures” to be designed. sole 
gamated Chambers of Commerce should confer with the 
Spanish, seems weak if notimpracticable. In fine, Britain’s 
experience in treating with other countries on equal terms 
for commercinl treaties is not a fneiie one; and her much 
Lowildered and thwarted representatives must often wish 
In rage and sorrow that they could pursue in the west the 
methods so efleetually availed of by Verry and Elgin in 


Oriental Jatitudes. 


Attention is being drawn, in the enstern states of Ame- 
rica, to the grcat immigration thither of Huglish settlers of 
all classex. It is noticed that, unlike the Irish, who wish 
to assume the privilege of citizenship as early as possible 
after their arrival, Eoelishmnen show little desire to acquire 
such privileges. In alluding to this subjeet a Californian 
contemporary says that in New York they, in) common 
with pll foreigners, are barred out from becoming pro- 
perly-owners until 


all other 


they have been naturalized, but in 
States no such restriction exists. Englishmen 
form the majority of the miners in the great coal-pits ; 
they hare gone extensively Info farming, wud (heir artisans 
are found in all the large cities. “ A peeuliar feature of 
this immigration is the number ef wealthy men of the 
upper class who have bought vast estates in the West. 
Colorade, ansas, and Nebraska show a number of these 
estates owned by British noblemen that surpass in size 
many of the German principalities, while in the South, 
especially in Virginia, many of tho old plantations have 
heen bought by Enetish gentlemen. It is useless to ex- 
pect this generation of British immigrants to get rid of 
their prejudices 5; but their sons will be apt to see the hene- 
fils of citizenship and to lose somewhat of the insular self- 
esteem.”? One is inclined to introduce a correction here, 
and instead of saying “ lose somewhat of the insular self+ 
esteem,” write, “exchange insular self-sifficiency for 
Yankee spread-eagleism,” 


We observe that the Fire Brigade have issued two most 
useful little cards, one showing the stations of the firemen 
and the other the times of high water at Yokohama for 
the Inst) four mouths of the current vear. This is an 
uxecHent idea, and we conyratulute the Cuptain, Mr. 
Li. TP. diiade, the introduction of such a practical 
lmpreycuent, 


ON 


miblish to-day the SUID, wid 


Vo herefore 
econelision, of the British Cousnlar Trade Reports, 
Want of space prevents us from commenting ou them until 


Our next issue. 
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protecting their own direct interests, and thus indevelling! REVIEW 
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- OF THE TEA TRADE OF JAPAN. 
SINCE THE OPENING OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


MALL hand samples of the new leaf made their 
Ss appearance about the Sth of April, but as usual 
gave no indication of the quality of the coming crop. 
However, the indications were that an earlier opening 
than usual could be expected, which was verified by 
receipts of 2 piculs of new leafon the 15th, and which 
during the next five days footed up to a total of 15 piculs, 
only about 6 of which found a market at the ex- 
ceedingly high prices at which they were held—viz. 
S60 30 per picul. ‘These teas went forward per steam- 
ship trade, which sailed on the22nd of April; and 


from this date the season can be said to have fairly 


opened at prices which had settled down to $40 45 
per picul, where they remained, without much fluctua- 
lions until the 25th, when receipts aggregated 150 
piculs all of which had been eagerly taken as fast as 
received, 

From this date (April 25th) daily arrivals were in 
considerable quantity. Competition becoming very 
keen, prices were forced up from 3 to 5 dollars per picul. 
Notwithstanding these high prices, the producers 
apparently realizing that their interest would be best 
subserved by keeping up the quality of their goods, did 
not rush them forward as they have done in former 
seasons during great competition, but exercised great 
care in the manipulation. In fact, it can be said, 
with great credit to the judgment of the producers, 
that never before has so much care been taken as has 
characterized this season’s production throughout. 

Up to May Ist receipts smounted to 2,200 piculs 
against 14 piculs of the previous season. On the 21st 
of May, one month after the opening, reecipts aggre- 
gated 55,000 piculs, of which 49,000 had passed into 
foreign hands, while the previous season's arrivals at 
this date amounted to 28,000 piculs, 3,000 of which 
were unsold. During this time prices were extremely 
high, and, on account of the eagerness of buyers, showed 
very little fluctuation, native teamen dictating prices 
to suit themselves. | 

Kobe during this time, fortunately for would-be 
buyers, had secured rather less than the usual allow- 
auce, and that of rather an inferior quality. . 

The season there opened May Ist by the purehase of 
30 pieuls at prices ranging from §35 to $36. From 
this time the quality of arrivals began to improve, and 
on the Sthit was reported as ona par with Jast season's 
and prices were forced up to correspond with those ruling © 
here. ‘Ihe same eagerness to buy was shown there as 
at this port, resulting in settlements to that date of over 
17,000 piculs against 6,000 piculs at the same period 
last year. On the whole, the quality of Kobe arrivals 
has becn better than for several years back. 

Business at both ports kept on an even tenor, with 
very little change in prices except as the season ud- 
vaneed, aud the cup qualities necessarily full off. 
Prices declined to correspond. ‘To give a general idea 
of the course prices have taken, we call the attention of 


rer “out readers to the following table showing qnotations 


but | for each week here ending, which can also be taxen for 


Kobe, as, after the first week of the opening, prices 
there have about kept even with those ruling here — 
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By the middle of July second crop leaf began to 
arrive in quantity, and showed the same superiority 
over the past few seasons both in make and liquor that 
characterized the first crop. At this time only a small 
percentage of the first crop remained unsold; and 
thenceforward & marked falling off began to be apparent 
as compared with last season. This will be seen from 
the following figures, bearing in mind that we com- 
mence with an excess of 34,000, and end with an 
excess of only 16,000, thus showing that daily arrivals 
from the commencement of the season have been on 


a decreasing scale :— 
ARRIVALS AT BOTH PORTS. 


Present Season. Last Scason. 


On June Ist......... 94,000 pels. ... 60,000 pels, or 86 perct. more. 
yy. pee LOE: sonst 129,000 ,, ... 86,000 ,, ,, 334 ,, ‘i 
i a. QO ois 151,000 ,, ...110,000 ,,  ,, 274 ,, » 
» July Ist......... 166,000 ,, ...138,000 ,, 4, 17 4, ” 
oy. sp ROGER wiccee's 174,000), ...149,000 ,, 4, 144 ,, ‘ 
ai sty OU seca 186,000 ,, ...161,000 ,, 4, IBE 4, 75 
» Aug. lat......... 196,000 ,, ...180,G00 ,, 4, &t 4, ” 
» w» Oth... 207,000 ,, ...182,000 ,, 4, 12) 45 +3 
» 9 ©20th ...... 212,000 ,, ...194,000 ,, 4, Sh 5 is 
» Sept. lst......... 221,000 ,, «205,000 ,, 4, TH 45 5 


From these figures and from the fact (which is now 
definitely established) that the Ise crop is from 25 to 
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30 per cent short of last year’s, we do not look for an 
excessive export: in fact. we do not see how it can pos- 
sibly exceed 35,000,000 Ibs. One circumstance that 
has been very noticeable, and which shows well for this 
season's out-turn, is the searcily of very low grade leaf, 
which has thus far been shown; and from all reports 
that can be gathered from native sources the quantity 
of this elass of leaf that has been prepared is exceed- 
ingly small. Prices in America have been low and 
unsatisfactory, partially on account no doubt of the 
heavy shipments early in the season, which gave the 
impression of an excessively large crop. In fact all 
(or the bulk of) the purchases made before July 1st must 
have shown a very serious loss. However, a firmer feel- 
ing now prevails in America ; and we believe thata better 
result will be obtained for July and later purchases. 

The average of freights both vi@ Suez and vid San 
Franciseo and overland has been very much lower 
than ever before, reaching as low as 35/s. for the former 
route and 2 cents per lb. gross, for the latter. ‘Tha 
following is a list of ships, their rates of freight, and 
the number of pounds taken by each :— 










PRESENT 
SEASON. NUMBER 


OF POUNDS. 





SHIP. RATE OF FREIGHT. 


New York. S. Fr’isco. 




























































May 13 | Oceanic ........cc00000. 5 ota 2 cts. | 1.125.088 
és 19 | Galley of Lorne ...... £310 — SIS 503 
* OST COMI ccihovastetcnnedeees 5 ets. 2 cts. | 1.253.663 
» 23 | Gordon Castle ......... £310 ee 1.373.711 
* TP Glen aVON ® cdcissccascices £3'10 — 1.3 t1,816 
June 3 | City of Tokio............ 34 cts, 2 cts. 746,869 
- 6 | Strathleven ............ £3.10 -- I,385,)80 
OB | Belgics. cicscosssassavevens 2 cts. 2cts. | 962.930 
a 14 | Bengloe ..........cecceee. £510 — 1.107.308 
Nh COWBECNO cee ncsasapsneaxs #310 949,463 
3 Dd | GACNC a scasecceacessaseess y ; 2 cts. 964,106 
" 25 | Venice....ccee dessanineness #3] — HALT 
July 6 | City of Peking ......... 2 cts 2 cts. | 1,007,321 
‘5 7 | Wildwood ............... 2 cts 2 cls. | 1,115,280 
- 12 | Strathmore ............ ¥2°10 — 1,081.286 
ee. 2 cts. | 1,534,956 
. 25 1 OGORNIC di vacccsccewcseces 2 cts. 2 cts. | 1,629,642 
Aug, 1 19 — 1,011,997 
ri Ti} Coptic. ccsicis sexetaswece, : 2 cts. | 1,180,731 
43 16 | Bothwell Castle ...... £1/15 — BOG 465 
‘6 18 | Yorkshire ............... #115 ~ 732,371 
ay 18 | City of Tokio ......... $12 per ton} ) 973.466 


Gaclic 


th 


Owing to the high prices realized for natural leaf teas, 


very little attention has been given to ‘‘ Blacks’’; but |. 


the few lots which have been on offer show a marked 
superiority over previous make, giving strong hopes 
that in the near future a fairly remunerative business 
will be done in this class. 

With a word of warning and encouragement to the 
native producers, we will close this article. The 
superior quality of this season’s production cannot 
but help to go a long way towards again establish- 
ing the reputation, which of late years has been fast 
falling off, of Japan teas on the American market. 
On account of the careless and hurried way in which 
they had been prepared they would have been eventually 
driven almost if not entirely from the market. As this 
is one of Japan’s chief sources of revenue, it behoves 
the growers to foster it iu every possible way ; and we 
assure them, if they continue to use the same care and 
discretion that has been exercised during this season, 
with the enormous increase of population in America, 
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SEASON, NUMBER 


RATE OF FREIGHT. OF POUNDS. 













SHIP. 


New York.|S. Fr’isco. 


















































May 17 | Belgic.........csccseeceees 5 cts. 2 cts. 949,832 
Ms 27 | City of Peking ......... 5 cts. 2 cts. | 1,113,957 
a 27 | Lord of the Ieles ..... #3 10 — 751,877 
Juno 1 | Glenartney.......c eee. £10 — 436,074 
e 6G | Bemarty ......2: cecccees £310 —_— 2,020,519 
+ 9 | Radnorshire ............ £3/10 — 1,025,079 
‘5 Bib: CRAG Scan ceastvederveeiens 5 ets. 2 cts. 831,775 
- 22 PCAN: 500s edeawke- 23/10 — 1,734,329 
Zs D3) | A JOGANIC . wasaccasessensaes 5 cts. 2 cts. 1,083,228 
July QL VenlGe . cciecivesucegeess £3; 10 _ 1,601,508 
+ 9 | City of Tokio ......... 5 ets. 2 cts. 391,203 
+ 12 | Kuphrates ............08. 43 10 — 1,402,623 
‘3 25 | Glamis Castle ......... . £3/10 _ 960,834 
is 26 | Malacca ..c.cscccccseas ‘ _ —_ 10,366 
» 26 | Paul Revere «sees. 24 ots. | SF per 0m) | 1,180,516 
i 28:1 BOlGiC sicsnscenvevisevasiens , 311,328 
Aug, 12 | City of Peking......... 4 cts 2 cts. 391,804 
- 13 | Metapedin ...........006. £#3/16 -- 1,262,1S1 
16 | Ayamemmnon .........- 43/15 — 705, 763 
- 26 1 Gaelic ....ccccccccrsccscees. + cts. 2 cta. 327,867 
sept. 3] B. T. Watson ......... — — 21,295 








the demand will increase in proportion. Itis a well- 
known fact that the consumption of Japan tea has 
very much fallen off in the older States of late years 
on account of its poor quality ; but this country's 
leaf is still preferred by the new settlers of the West; 
and if the quality is well kept up, a brilliant future is 
before the producers of this article ; but just so sure as 
they again go back to their careless and hurried manner 
of manipulating the leaf, so sure will the west follow 
in the footsteps of their New England neighbours, and 
go to the markets where they can get the most value 


with the following private 








We have been 
telegrams lately received here :— 

London, 30th August.—The enemy’s attack was repulsed 
with heavy less, including eleven guns, at KKassassin. 
British Joss 120. 

Loudon, 31st August.—The enemy are entrenched at 
Kassnssin— Arabi Bey is present. 

London, Ist September,—A_ British siego train of 36 
guns has been ordered to hgypt. Sir Garnet Wolseley has 


returned (uv Ismailia. 


favoured 
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AN INDICTMENT AND A PLEA. 





And the little that most foreigners can disecrn From their distant a nd. 
defective point of rien is far from reassuring, Jn the orev ning 
class they perecice only many apparent changes of plan, little 
definitencse of aim, national necds recognized but neglected, a 
multitude of undertakings and fer accomplishments ; cnong the 
people indolence and reckless qaicty in face of distress ; boldness af 
enterprise with fSecblencss of cxrertion } individual éniatire alinast 
wholly dependent on aid from the public funds, which are then 
syuandered ; continual political agitation without any apparent 
object ; the popular newspapers filled with false statements or 
childish nonsense, and the people who but a few years ago lived in 
docile subjection to a searching despotism, and knelt humbly to its 
meanest representative, now become insolent and turbulent, and, 
under a reformed Gorernment, and with ample liberty, “ pro- 
gressing” gaily towards revolution and anarchy. 


How can any one construct a consistent national character out of 


such bewildcring incongruiticx 2 ITowcan a stcady-minded forcigner 
regard such a people as atall ‘in earnest’ or sit to be trusted 
with the control of his person and property ? 


HE refutor of general charges is at this disadvant- 
T age as compared with their formulator, that, he 
can never be sure of occupying a common ground with 
his opponent. We should hesitate, therefore, to ap- 
proach the consideration of this sweeping bill of indict- 
ment against the Japanese people and their rulers, did 
we not observe that it is to be regarded rather as a vague, 
than a general, accusation, since its framer admits that 
his point of view is “distant and defective,” and that, 
so far from pretending to have constructed an accurate 
definition, his inability to do so is the confessed origin 
of his mistrust. 

Yokohama’s estimate of the Japanese people, their 
disposition and their desires, is often dismissed on the 
ground of insufficient data. This argument might be 
applied with considerable force to many counts of the 
indictment before us, but we prefer to consider the case 
on its merits, so far as our lights go, since our purpose 
is neither to traverse nor to confirm but simply to 
discuss. How, then, must we construe these ‘ changes 
of plan’ and ‘little definiteness of aim’ of which the 
ruling class is accused? Whether does the charge 
refer to the foreign or home policy of the Govern- 
ment? Plainly not to the former, since apart 
from her commercial relations with Western statas, 
Japan’s foreign policy during the past ten years 
may be summed up in four acts, two of which—the 
Formosan expedition and the detention of the Maria 
Luz—so far from indicating vacillation or variability, 
are evidence that Japan is determined to do what she 
considers right without counting the cost ; while the 
two others—Riukiu and Korea—bear not less conclu- 
sive testimony to her resolution and independence. 
The charge, therefore, is obviously levelled at her in- 
ternal policy, and is probably an echo of the not 
uncommon criticism that she is progressing towards a 
constitution by ‘fits and starts rather than by any 
steady, intelligently directed process. Let us see how 
far history bears out this verdict. 

Aud first it is said that the Imperial Oath registered 
at the Castle of Nijo in the spring of 1868, still lacks 
complete fulfillment. That oath consisted of four 
items :—that the Emperor should govern constitution- 
ally ; that there should be a deliberative assembly for 
the consideration of all public questions ; that civiliza- 
tion and justice should take the place of the-old evil 


Google 
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system, aud that education should bo encouraged. It 
will not be denied, we presume, that the -last two of 
these counts haye been satisfied in a manner which, if 
not absolutely unimpeachable, may at least be described 
as the most wonderful example of national progress 
recorded in the annals of the universe. The prophet is 
not without honour save in his own country. We who 
have become familiar with these things, who have 
seen them day by day grow up under our eyes, 
no longer appreciate them at their true value; no 
longer observe how full of promise is the future 
of a nation which has accomplished in the short 
space of a dozen years reforms that have. elsewhere 
occupied centuries. It is beside our present purpose to 
compile a catalogue of these achievements here, but we 
cannot easily forget Japan’s admirable passage from 
arbilrary and oppressive laws to most enlightened and 
clement codes; from a system of irresponsible and 
capricious local autocracies to a central Government 
and perfect security of life and property ; from an 
attitude of seclusion and mistrust, to one of frank 
intercourse and ready assimilation of foreign innova- 
tions; from religious persecution and bigotry, to 
absolute freedom of conscience ; from the backwardness 
of the middle ages to the possession of a well-organized 
police, an efficient postal system, telegraphs, railways, 
tramways, colleges where Western sciences are taught, 
and a development of industrial energy that gives as- 
surance of permanent progress. There is still much, 
no doubt, that falls short of the standards we profess 
to aim at, but there is nothing that will not contrast 
favorably with the unreason of their expectations who 
are discontented because Japan does not immediately 
assume all the social and political garments of the West 
without pausing to try whether they fit her or not. 

To return, however, to the question of a constitution 
and a deliberative assembly. It is to be observed, in 
the first place, that at the time of the Emperor’s 
celebrated oath the feudal system still existed and that 
no idea of its abolition was anywhere entertained. A 
very slight knowledge of Japanese history is needed to 
show that under these circumstances the Mikado cannot 
possibly have contemplated a representative assembly 
in the sense which attaches to the term in the occident. 
No change whatsoever had taken place in the political 
position of the great body of the people. Their 
subservience to the military class was not less complete 
than ever, and their admission to equal rights of 
government with the latter was a notion so totally 
opposed to national traditions, that the wildest visionary 
could not have entertained it; or entertaining, might 
not have ventured to expose his scheme. The truth of 
this view is corroborated by the composition of the 
first representative assembly convened in accordance 
with the Mikado’s promise. It consisted of 276 
members, all chosen from the Samurai class, and it 
represented, not the Japanese nation at large, but thio 
confederacy of claus which had broken the power of 
the Northern Regents, and which, true to the custom 
of all Japanese revolutionists, had sought to legalize its 
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action by the Emperor's association. Observing the|appeared an Imperial Rescript containing this remark- 


nature of this assembly, it is, perhaps, scarcely necessary 
to point out that any repeated exercise of its functions 
was rendered impossible by the extraordinary meta- 
morphoses which the polity of Japan underwent during 
the years 1869, 1870, and 1871. The military class 
ceased to exist as a separate body, under conditions 
which, if they received the consent of its chiefs, were 
surely destined, sooner or later, to become distasteful 
to the mass of its units. Does any one suppose that 
in 1870 a representative assembly of the Samurai 
conld have been persuaded to vote the confiscation of 
their revenues, the rendition of the fiefs and the virtual 
extension of their patrician privileges to the whole 
mass of the plebeians ; or that the Mikado might have 
ventured to submit such questions as these to the 
verdict of a parliament of the people? The truth is 
that the destinies of the nation were taken in hand by 
a little band of reformers who looked much further 
ahead than the rest of their countrymen, and whose 
enthusiasm could not endure to wait until the 
slow processes of popular perception groped a way to 
innovations of which Japan stood in urgent need. We 
invite the writer of the indictment which forms the 


theme of this article to say whether he sees any lack of 
earnestness in the conduct of these men, who have 
given the world a new measure of the achievements 
possible to resolute conviction and chivalrous patriotisin. 

After such a complete subversion of the conditions 
that existed when the Emperor’s vow was registered, 
there would have been little cause for surprise though 
the idea of a representative assembly had been aban- 
doned entirely for the nonce. The elements available 
for such an institution were both dangerous and incon- 
gruous, for they consisted, on the one hand of Samurai 
who were by no means reconciled to their altered 


circumstances, and on the other of Heimin who, totally 
unused to the responsibilities of office, would, in all 
probability, have been betrayed by its sweets and their 
own bequeathed inclinations to reforms quite beyond 
the range of aristocratic toleration. In truth we can 
conceive no more intractable materials than those which 
the little band of progressionists were required to 
manipulate in 1870; and whether in restraining the 
unreasoning zeal of their republican associates, or oppo- 
sing the reactionary tendencies of their conservative 
allies, success has thoroughly vindicated the wisdom of 
their measures. Yet even in the presence of these 
difficulties the germ of a constitution was not smothered. 
' In 1871 the some-time feudal chiefs were deposed— 
some voluntarily, others involuntarily—from their 
posts as provincial governors—a temporary halting 
place which had been provided for them in their 
passage from autocracy to insignificance —and the 
country was divided, for purposes of local Government, 
into the system of Cities and Prefectures existing 
to-day. Less than twelve months afterwards the first 
assemnbly of Local Officials was convened by H. EH. 
Inouye, then Acting Minister of Finance, and in 1875 


Google 


able clause :— 


‘ We also call a Council of the Officers of Our Pro- 
vincial Governments, that so the feelings of the people 
may be made known and the public interest contrived. - 
By these means we shall gradually confer upon the 
State a constitutional form of Government, in the bless- 
ings of which tt is Our Will that me, as well as all of 
you, our subjects, shall participate.’ 

Thus six years after the promise uttered in the Castle 
of Nijothe Emperor publicly repeated his resolve to 
govern constitutionally, with, however, this vast 
difference : that, whereas in the former case he engaged 
himself vis-a-vis his nobles and the feudal system they 
represented, in the latter he spoke to the whole nation 
after the disappearance of feudalism and the total 
abolition of caste. disabilities. In 1875 therefore, not 
in 1868, the pledge was given which is to be finally 
redeemed in 1890, when Japan will farnish history's 
solitary example of a great nation passing quietly in 
two decades from a military despotism fifteen centuries 
old to the most approved form of modern polities. 

Contemporary with the first Council of Provincial 
Governors was the creation of a Senate, which in the 
Imperial Reseript of October 1881 is also described as 
a step in the gradual reforms then contemplated. But 
the progress of these reforms was destined to be inter- 
rupted by the Satsuma Rebellion, and only in 1878, at 
the second session of the Council, were the ‘ Three 
Great Laws’ (Sandai-Shimpo) promulgated, one of 
which called into existence. the City, Provincial, 
Divisional, and District Assemblies, and so definitely 
laid the foundation of a representative fabric of Gover- 
ment. We have not space here to follow the exact 
course of subsequent alterations and additions. It will 
suffice to say that under the present system the people, 
through their elected representatives, possess a very 
considerable voice in the business of local administra- 
tion, and that the Assemblies on the whole have 
displayed qualities which go far to justify the extension 
of privileges promised in 1890. In all this, however, 
we can discover no changes of purpose nor any uncer- 
tainty of aim. We do not venture to assert that 
Japan might not have been prepared more quickly 
for representative "government. Such questions are 
beyond the ability of observers whose field of vision 
is 80 narrow as that of foreigners necessarily must 
be, and we have no desire to swell the constantly 
recruited ranks of charlatans who, without any 
qualifications whatsoever, undertake to solve a: na- 
tional problem that has no parallel in history or 
romance.. Ignorance, having nothing to gain by 
deliberation, is ever prone to hasty judgments, and 
we suspect that a Bismarck or a Gladstone would 
be far more perplexed by the anomalous conditions 
existing in this country than are any of those glib 
critics who from stools of mercantile clerkship leap at 
once into the rostra of political Nestors. Looking at 
what we know of Japanese internal policy from 1867 
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to 1882, we find, not yvacillation nor mutability of de- specimens oollected, which are also subjected to microscopical 
examination in the Geological Section. | 


sign, but a steady purpose underlying all the acts of 
the Government ; a purpose which has sometimes. been 
unavoidably interrupted, and may possibly have been 
more or less subserved to personal ambition, but which, 
nevertheless, was not less discernible two years ago 
than when its accomplishment was finally brought 
within sight by the Imperial rescript of last October. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


—— 


—— 


Among those of the foreign residents who interest them- 
selves about the progress of scientific processes in this country, 
the choice and measurement of a base-line for the trigono- 
inetrical survey of Japan was a not unfrequent topic of 
conyersation some years ago. It was understood that an 
exceptionally favorable position had been found on the plains 
beyond Utsunomiya, and that as the Japanese Government, 
with the liberality which generally characterizes its proceed - 
ings in such matters, had provided instruments combining 
all the latest improvements of the day, an unwonted degree 
of accuracy might reasonably be expected. But the trigono- 
metrical survey was among the first of the undertakings that 
fell a victim to financial necessities. The work passed 
entirely into Japancse hands, and so ceased to attract foreign 
attention, partly owing to the trouble in learning anything 
about it, and partly because those that understood its dif- 
ficulties were doubtful whether ability sufficient to over- 
come them had yet been acquired by the Japanese. It 
was felt, however, that a work of such maguitude came 
fairly within the category of undertakings to be postponed 
until a more favorable budget permitted their resumption, 
and people were therefore somewhat perplexed when they 
learned almost immediately afterwards that a geological 
survey was about to be commenced and that foreign ex- 
perts had been engaged for the work, A geological survey, 
unless its progress is to be impeded by difficulties foreign 
to its own province, ought to be preceded by accurate trigo- 
nometrical measurements, and it appeared a little inexplicable 
that the latter should have been abandoned at the very moment 
of the former's inception. Thus it happens that, apart from the 
special interest and value of its work, the geological survey 
becomes an object of curiosity in view of the exceptional 
difficulties it has to overcome, and we are glad to be able to 
lay before our readers some account of its organization and 
progress. 

A geological survey naturally divides itself into four sections, 
viz :—‘Topographical, Geological, Agricultural, and Chemical. 
The object of the first is to determine the relative positions 
of remarkable objects on the surface of the ground, to give a 
ture delineation of the latter’s configuration, and in short to 
provide a basis for the representations of the Geological and 
Agricultural sections. ‘Fhe Geological Section investigates 
the structure of the rocky crust, and determines the character 
and relations in space of the components of that crust, 
accurately examining, of course, the position, quality, and 
extent of the various mineral deposits, ‘The Agricultural 
Section busies itself with investigating the nature of the 
sheet of soil which covers the rocky crust, with a view of 
determining the fertility of various districts and formulating 
processes for improving or preserving that fertility by proper 
admixture of other soils or mineral and other manures—a 
work whose importance can scarcely be overestimated in a 
country where nearly half the population 1s agricultural, 
The Chemical Section Las to do with the analyses of the 
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soon be filled. 
5 Topographers, 8 Geologists, 5 Agriculturists, 6 Chemists, 


number of administrative and subaltern officials. 
grant for the maintenance of the Survey is only fifty-five 
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The object of the Survey being to carry out a systematic 


investigation of the gencral and local physical conditions, and 
especially of the national resources, of the country, it will be 
plain that the functions of these four sections are inseparable. 
The work of each constitutes a necessary component of the 
whole undertaking, which would suffer seriously both in 
completeness and utility by the inaction of any one. Originally 
each section was under a foreign (German) director, but at 
present only two of these gentlemen remain—Dr. Naumann, 
Chief of the Survey, and Mr, Korschelt, Director of the Che- 


mical Section. It is hoped, however, that the vacancies will 
The Japanese staff consists of a Director, 


1 Mining Engineer, 8 Draughtsmen, 2 Librarians, and a 
The annual 


thousand yen, from which sum have to be defrayed salaries, 
travelling expenses, cost of materials, instruments, &c., &., 
purchase of books and journals, and in fact all disbursements 
connected with the undertaking, except the publication of 
charts and reports. As yet nothing has been published, nor 
is it decided how this part of the work will be managed, 
though it is plain that to conduct a survey and keep its results 
from the world is a policy little calculated to ensure success 
or win applause. Already, we understand, considerable 
number of charts and reports are ready for publication, and it 
is much to be regretted that the Government cannot see ils 
way to exercise a little liberality in a matler which morc 
intimately than any other concerns the good name of the 
Survey. 

Two different surveys, distinguished by their different pro- 
gress in space, are going on at present, and pari passé with 
these, two different maps of tlic whole country are in course 
of preparation. The Suarvey’s principal compilation ig an 
extensive scries of topographical, geological, and agronomical 
maps ona scale of sya5a0- To provide useful maps in the 
shortest possible time, is of course a principal object of the 
Survey, and a scale lias therefore been chosen which, while 
large‘enough to permit the representation of all important 
details, will not, at the same time, necessitate a degree of 
accuracy and minuteness inconsistent with existing conditions. 
The original surveys, or “ special charts,”” from which the 
soosoo Maps are compiled are done on a scale of sooooo and 
each of these is entrusted to one of the groups into which the 
whole staff of topographical and geological surveyors is 
divided. Itis not yet possible, however, to carry on these 
special surveys in the integrity of their intention. They have 
to be preceded by what is termed a “ reconnaissance,” that 13 
to say, a preliminary examination, the purpose of which is to 
ascertain the general configuration of the surface and the 
position of objects possessing geographical or topographical 
importance, yen this, too, requires a preface; namely, 
some information about the general laws of configuration, as 
well as-the connection between the special district to be 
surveyed and the whole map. The geologist, who is required 
to make a survey of a small part of the country and who is not 
provided beforehand 
catalogues of the rocks to be met with and so forth, will find 
himself somewhat in the position of a sculptor who sets about 
to chisel a statue in sections without having previously 
roughed out the whole. 


with general-view maps, sections, 


It is expected that the Reconnaissance will be finished i 
about three years, during which time topographical and geo- 
logical maps of the whole country will also be completed. By 


the end of this year the whole northern part of Japan—ze. 
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the portion lying north of aline drawn from Tanaka (Tokaido, | only. 
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The Geological Survey is therefore supplied with 


in Suruga) in the east to Fukui (Yechizen) in the west—will | instruments to determine latitude and longitude as accurately 


be reconnoitred. 
already reconnoitred, and the maps will be published at the com- 
meucement of next year. They are on a scale of ggg5G5, 
that is to say, about three times as large as Knipping’s map 
of Japan, and from what we have scen they appear to be 
executed with the greatest neatness and care. ‘There have 
algo been completed special surveys of the provinees Muzasl:i, 
Sagami, Suruga, Koshiu, Shinano (part), Toshiu, Shimo- 
tsuke (part), Shimosa, Kadzusa, and Awa, ‘These are now 
in process of revision, and it is hoped that the Yokohama 
sheet will appear contemporaneously with the reconnaissance 
map. Both reconnaissance and special maps are based on 
Flamsted’s modified projections with the 136th degree line as 
middle meridian and the 56th parallel as middle parallel, and 
both will be published in two forms, one with English, and 
the other with Japanese, nomenclature. 

We have before remarked on the difficulty that has to be 
encountered in executing work of this kind, owing to the want 
of an accurate trigonometrical survey. In the present case 
Ino’s map of Japan is used. ‘This survey was made between 
the years 1800 and 1818, and is, to our thinking, one of the 
most interesting monuments of Japanese industry extant, 
since its author was entirely self-taught. The work was done 
under official auspices. It consisted of three maps—nominal 
scales sghogs srecao 804 ggd555.—0f which the smallest only 
has been published, together witha series of field books re- 
-cording latitudes and distances. The middle mapis employed 
by the Geological Survey. Its scale has been found to be 
sreaoo and its accuracy will be apprecjated when we say 
that its geographical positions agree very nearly with those of 
the Admiralty charts, On the oceasion of Dr. Naumann’s 
expedition to the north of Japan, he took the opportunity of 
‘testing Ino’s map and found that ils measurements differed 
very little from his own. An interesting feature in Ino’s 
work is that he laid down in his map about 200 compass 
measurements, and a comparison of these with recent observa- 
tions gives a differenee very nearly corresponding to the 
amount of magnetic declination since his time. Ino appears 
to have been persuaded that what Europeans said about 
compass declination was in reality due to instrumental errors. 
In his day, however, the declination was very inconsiderable, 
though at present it amounts to 4° 15’ W. at Tokiyo. A 
report on the magnetic elements of Tokiyo has been compiled 
by two of the topographers of the Survey as the result of a 
large number of observations. One of them (Mr. Sekino) is 
now executing a magnetic survey of Northern Japan, from 
which highly interesting results are expected. 

Ino’s map only contains the coast line, the more important 
roads and some prominent mountain peaks, His middle map 
shows meridians and parallels as straight lines, constructed 
according to the so-called trapezium projection. He first 
drew a straight line passing through Iiyoto. This he called 
a middle meridian : on it he laid out a number of distances 
corresponding to the lengths of the degrees of latitude, and, 
erecting perpendiculars at the points thus obtained, be con- 
structed a system of parallel lines, on the two middle of 
which—intended to represent the parallels of the globe—he 
Jaid out distances proportional in each case to the correspond. 
‘The projection is, of cuurse, inac- 
curate, nor does it appear that there is any immediate connec- 
tion between the plotlings and the meridian lines ; but this is 
uw question very didicult to determine, inasmuch as all those 
of the author's works which might explain his method of 


ing lengths on the glube. 


working have heen Tost. ; 
Por the Special Surveys, however, Ino’s map is not suffi- 
ciently accurate, as he gives the latitude to baif a degree 
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The district north of the 88th parallel is; a3 is required, and for the rest, the results obtained by the 


Geodetical Bureau (Chirikiyoku) are employed. For the 
delineation of the surface, 40 metre contour lines are 
applied to both the- special and the reconnaissance maps. 
Heights are determined by barometer (mercurial and aneroid), 
or whicn not directly visited, trigonometrically. Contour lines 
are also applied to the original surveys. The work is, of 
course, not so accurate as that resulting from the geodetical 
methods employed in the very detailed surveys of European 
countries, but the scale being smaller, less attention to 

minuliz is required. The topograpbers work with plane 

tables, and the geologists—who have also to do to- 

pographical work—are provided with a special kind of 
sketching board. Distances are measured by perambu- 
lators, which are found to be very useful contrivances in a 

country like Japan. 
compass is principally used, but the topographers also em- 
ploy theodolites to determine such azimuthal angles and alti- 
tudes as are of greater importance. A surveyor can plot 
about 3 or 4 +2 per diem, but Dr, Naumann himself surveyed 
0 ri a day, on the average, last year, accomplishing 
400 ri in 80 working days, 10 ri in one day being 
the maximum, Without, however, going into further 
details of administration and method, we may estimate that 
the whole survey will be completed in from ten to twelve 
years from this time, Topographical work is at present in 
process in other departments of the Government, notably in 
the War Department, where a number of surveyors are 
engaged upon maps drawn to a scale of gz4u,. This scale 
is nearly ten times as large as that employed by the Geolo- 
gical Survey, and it may safely be computed that the military 
maps will not be completed in the life-time of the present 
generation. They will prove very valuable, no doubt, but it 
is highly desirable that the topographical needs of the country 
should be more speedily provided for, even at the cost of some 
accuracy. Such work has everywhere been of a progressive 
nature, and Japan would be ill-advised did she seek from 
the first to obtain minuteness and truth at the cost of expedi- 
tion. ‘The topographical charts of the Geological Survey 
will doubtless prove of great service to later surveys, especially 
to the military, whose main object is a true representation of 
the surface shape—a task by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment in Japan, where the country is mountainous throughout. 
The Geological Survey will be the first to give any accurate 
delineations of the configuration of the Japanese highlands, 
and if they are permitted to carry on their work as they have 
hitherto done, they will certainly confer a great benefit on 
Japan, 








JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1881. 





Tho Total value of the Foreign Trade of Japan during 
the year 1881, as shown by the Reports of Her Majesty's 
Consuls at the soveral open Ports (with the exception of 
that of Niigata) was $61,359,349, made up of 
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Imports «....- Rebs dilet es 
Ix ports @eenessesecee revere vice seveevnegeesseDdU,020, 007 


These figures show a decrease of $2,652,023 on the 
Foreign Trade of 1880, the total value of which was 
$64,041,872, of which the Imports amounted to $36,622,243 
and the Exports to $27,419,629. It will thus be seen that 
the falling off in the present year is entirely owing to a 
decrease in the value of the Imports, those for 1881 amount- 
ing to $5,589,501 less than those for 1880; while, on the 
other hand, the Exports for 18$l-excced those for 1850 by 
$2,906,975. 
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The Trade for 1881 was distributed as follows :— 


Miscellaneous Foreign.—A majority of the principa 
articles included under this heading show a considerable 


Shean seen 036 | sl. 154,644 642,626,690 decrenso, the Jargest being that for Kerosene oil which is 
Hiovo & Coa a 8 430.622 5.946.710 14,377,332 | the most important article in the class, The value of the 
Nagessk “500.822 —«-2BB1.G0S 33-383-427 | lutter import for 1880, fell short of that for the previous 
a ae 128,272 843,628 971,900 | year by $781,845, and in 1881 it further declined to the 


A comparison of these figures with those of the previou 
year will show that both the decrease in imports and 
increase in exports are common to all the Ports, but that 
both of them are largest in the caso of Kanagawa, where 
the Imports fall short of the values of 1880 by $4,871,082, 
while the Exports oxceed those values by $2,576,751. The 
decreage in the total trade is common to all the ports with 
slight exception in favor of Hakodate, and is largest in the 
case of Kanagawa, where it amounts to $2,294,331. 


Imrorts. 


The decrease which has taken place in the total value of 
the imports is divided among all the principal articles as 
follows :— 


Cotton Manufactures ......seeceeeeeveeeeeDocrenso $ 922,521 
Woollen i. . eeaaanae: euneste ree 867,587 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen..... ieewawateen 643,849 
DEGAS, -ciosindusdasiciiuweetes: igaeeesaeeudons 111,468 
Arvins and Ammunition scccccccecccccesceces 140,719 
Miscellaneous Foreign..........eee- ewan ‘ 2,249,684 
Miscellaneous Eastern ....cceescecees scuaue 653,673 


Cotton Manufactures.—The decrease under this heading 
appears principally in the items Yarn, Shirtings, Velvets, 
Lawns, and Satius, while ou the other hand ‘Turkey Rods, 
Drills, and Chintzes show un increase. ‘The figures for 
these several articles for the two years are as follows :— 


Article. 1880. 1881. Increase. Decrease: 
WACK: sceexcars $7,700,476 $7,263,776 — $436,700 
Shirtings ..... 2,798,237 2,258,500 — 539,737 
Turkey Reds. 357,401 766,665 409,264 — 
Chintzes ...... 392,522 406,924 14,402 — 
Velvetls ...... 848,359 630,670 —- 217,689 
Lawns...ceceees 306,412 164,343 — 142,069 
‘Sating ......00- 477,598 416,458 — 61,140 
Drilla <ccceczes $1,188 149,202 68014 — 


Woollen Manufactures—The decrense in this class of 
goods is principally owing to the large falling off in the 
import of Mousseline de Laine, Blankets, and Cloth ; 
Spanish Stripes also exhibits a slight decrease, while on 
the other hand the values of Flannel, Long Ells, Lastiugs, 
and Woollen goods not specified are in excess of those for 
1880, the figures in cach caso being as follows :— 


. 1890, 1831, Increase. Deerense, 
Mousselinve de Laine ......838,478,056 $2,700,341 — S768,715 
PS AUR CUS cccsaewewnsccecccdsvnd 283,357 231,187 — b2,170 
Spanish Stripes ... ......... 7,381 6.104 — 1,277 
Whanel ». scicccesccststberaswes 28,327 GO310 31,983 — 
Long Ells ....c..0eeccceeeecese 21,081 28947 7,916 ~_ 
CVOUN fas s asaittiverecesendedss’ 188,114 80,010 = 99,104 
ARSC. ertuswsd saxeaesew sia 89,153 114384 32,281 — 
Woollen goodsnotspecified 41,084 61,254 20,170 —_ 


Cotton and Woollen Mixtures.—Lustres alone, of the 
principal articles in this class exhibit an increase, all others, 
as will be seon by the following table, showing a large 
falling off :— 


1880. 1881. Increase. Decrease. 
Italian Cloth ...............08. $898,428 $531,828 — $366,600 
ES GOS ccissdia catacwsesaareehesws 18,884 41,677 $22,798 —_— 
Onienina tinder cies 173,337 145,672 -- 27,665 | 
Taffachelas ............cs00c0eee 67,969 wy a 67,969 | 
Cotton and Woollen Mix- 
tures, not specified ...... 695,569 509,080 186,489 


Metals.—Ivon, Tiu, and Steel, show a decrease, the two 
former to a large and the Jatier to a small extent, but some 


increase is observable in the import of Lead, Spelter, and | Tobacco 


Yellow-metal. These are the principal items in this class, 


and their figures for the years 1880 and 1881 are ns 
follows :— 


1880. 1Ssl. Increase. Decrease. 

Iron (including manu- 

facturcs) iiccceeuesees $1,695,561 $1,50240£ -—— 9 $196,457 
Lead (Pig and Sheet)... 64,210 97,120 $22,910 — 
Spelter and Zine.,....... 91,553 110,236 = 18,483 —_ 
Tin (including = Tin : 

Plittes) 2icccevecsaeeceec 158,397 it ae 533,083 
POUL cide sanvaceesnpavaasais 25023 OW, O-k — Zot 
Yellow-Metal ............ 75,084 97,715 19,631 — 


Arms and Annnnition.—Vho entire Import for (he past 
year took place aut the port of Kanagawa, the principal item 
being guupowder to the value of $29,534, 
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t of $421,445, the figures for three years 
1879, " 1880. 188 
$2,185,223 $1,400,378 $978,933 
Tho following articles also exhibit a greater or less 
decrease when compared with the value imported in 1880 :— 


pote — 





1880. 1881. Decrease. 
TiWales sdbsvoutese etary . $62,197 $43,252 $18,945 
ClOCKS~ ausnccsssetcesesecses 244,265 112,199 132,066 
WPS isecevessvaseecscsicenss . 361,666 169,191 192,475 
Dye-stuffs .csceeee sees beeee O87,025 268,744 118,781 
Gus ccccccccecscccccceeseces 194,995 188,326 6,669 
Instruments ....0.00. veeeee 100,511 86,33% 14,172 
LAMpB ccccoesecececeseveeee 138,351 72,524 65,827 
Machinery  ..... seceneeee 719,178 482,927 236,251 
Medio nes ceccccsesseeeevess 609,037 258,722 350,315 
Paper secsccsecccersersreee $8,618 68,164 10,454 
Silk & Cotton Mixtures., 894,418 320,108 74,310 
Uwbrella frames ......... 228,374 77,693 150,681 
Watches: vaséececedvccvsass 296,772 186,124 110,648 
Wines, Beer, & Spirits... 407,933 304,811 103,122 


A slight increase is observable iu the case of the under- 
mentioned imports ;— 


Increase. 


1880. 1881. 
Cun cisssaweses seevee-eeseeees $106,210 $256,623 $100,413 
COV <avucssviecesssesattanians 126,748 146,461 19,718 
Provisions ..cccscccsessscese 142,135 157,295 15,160 
Leather ..ccceeee eecsseeeess. 391,208 873,411 22,203 


Miscellaneous Eastern.—Notwithstandiug the large de- 
crease of $653,673 in the total value of this class of im- 
ports, tho principal item, Sugar, shows an increase in value 
of $174,030, but a diminution in quantity of 19,770 piculs 
as compared with the imporlatious of 1880, the returns for 
the past year being :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Brown Sugar ................002.- pieuls 487,281 $2,287,158 
White ,, seas etgeeiany » 172,050 1,420,485 
Candy 49. se etencenets ven sesiens ‘3 8,899 85,390 
Total piculs 668,230, valued at $3,793,033, as agninst:— 

; Quantity. Value. 
Brown Sugar ...sceceees eoueeneed piculs 559,077 $2,480,580 
Write gg coceccccsccccccvevnee » 120,868 1,043,451 
Candy 45. seesanes Squesrueredas ee 8,055 94,970 

Total piculs 680,000, valued at $3,619,001 in 1880, 


Tho import of Peas, Beans, and Oil-cake, on the other 
hand, largely falls short of that during 1880. Peas and 
Beans exhibit a total value of $73,226 only, as against 
3286,337 in 1880 and $495,750 in 1879. Oil-cake only 
appears in the returns from Nagasaki and to the amount 
of $25,249, whereas during 1880 it was imported to the 
extent of $233,061. 

IXPoRTS. 

Tho increase which has taken place in the value of 
the Export trade of Japan for the year 1881, as compared 
with 1880, is distributed among the ports as follows :— 


Increase. 
Kanngawl ...cccccore cocsseccccccsevececccescscccsense $2,970,701 
Hiogo and Osakn ...cccccecscescccscesescecsesseeseee 151,846 
Nagasaki  ....seceeeeee si dapsedsSeeeaeeseeaeess dosaee 84,014 


Hakodate 94,367 . 


and is owing to an increased export of the following 
goods :— 


@eeeceesen ese eevee eeeseseeseseseeeseresesegaees 


Increase as compared with 1880. 


ROW DUK: .scesescurea vis cusvhesactsmeunvasuees sitsatinses $2,704,242 
COPPOl -sssdeesecesesnsvassensscnesenantsgesivecterasses 201,004 

singbanee giauieis Nasu renslinwseess wes atenseoumacte 33,448 
)Vepotable Wax ascsacesestsescasncssceescs ory 62,180 
|Camphor sscccssssseceseeees ais bee easidtiwesss dbegane ses 109,507 
Coal: sesds: ss UvbewsGeasussieedsescneeesy anes eee 19,101 
i Rice sa Ade ee ccanesossseseccseaseveervenscs -eevecees 51,330 
' Miscellaneons....... eennKnrs aii seieieaceda i varchareun 1,131,635 


olf (o the following extent :— 


' Deerease as compared 
With is>0. 


| Silkworms’ Higgs, Tea, and dried Fish exhibit a falling 


Silkwor Nis IGG oon seisumevaw ea geoewekewlidsins deeevcccsee GO19, 891 
rl Gileibnare tiacecalonaieeys Te Pere EA ere ree 477,063 
CL DPIGUUI inl iuas seh ccoussweowes caabee tes pabeeuideeaamengea eran 248,525 


- Misccllaneous Exports amount to tho large total of 
$0,889,908, and exceed those of the previous year by 
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$1,131,635. The goods included under this heading are of 
a very varied nature, but the principal items and the com- 
parative values exported during the two past years, are 
shown in the following table :— 





1880. 1881. Increase. Decrease. 
Bamboo Ware.......e000. $44,020 $80,227 $36,207 — 
Bronze Ware .....+...06. 58,820 92,903 34,083 — 
COCOONS ....ccccsecceseese 107,439 447,093 339,654 — 
Earthen Ware = and 

Porcelain .......6. 489,067 772,127 283,060 — 

BANG. sevescecccsecsacsssese 292,207 267.4384 —  $294.773 
Tsing nse ....sccceeseseeeee 292,338 333,047 40,709 — 
Lacquered Ware ...... 449,642 525,382 75,740 — 
Matches .......ecceeeeeeee 369,671 249,758 — 119,913 
Mushrooms... ...... .. 340,690 381,468 40,778 — 
Paper sesscsceseeeseseeeeee 100,882 126,276 25,394 — 
Seuweed ....8...seeee0285 696,748 839,852 143,104 — 
Sulphuric Acid ......... 70,423 111,891 40,968 — 
Timber and Planks .., 111,566 127,660 16,094 
Umbrellas ............... 103,978 101,195 — 2,783 

SHIPPING. 


The returns of Foreign Shipping show an increase both 
in the number of vessels and the tonnage for 1881, a3 com- 
pared with that of 1880. The inerease is, moreover, 
substantially confined to British vessels which (including 
mail steamers) numbered 682 vessels with a tonnage of 
528,101 tons during 1881, against 493 vessels with a 
tonnage of 419,519 tons during 1880, thus showing an 
increase of 189 vessols and 108,582 tons in British 
shipping. Danish, Dutch, and German tonnage shows a 
very slight increase, while American, Bolgian, French, 
Russian, and Swedish snd Norwegian has declined. 

The proportion of increase and decrease under tho fing of 
each nationality is as follows :— 


INCREASE. 
Increase as compared with 1880, 


British .....cscccessscsesssceeseees Longs 108,582 


DOIG. 6-54 vcbneeesdacenscedaceves 217 
WOUCGIL) viscceaeceessecaceencbsetess 166 
GOLAN sicckencciaccaeetsdclesexts 287 





Total Increase ...... Tons 109,312 


DECREASE. 
Decrease as compared with 1882. 
American ..... Gall geasvas Ges séeestss Lote 22,129 
CUINGSO sasicsecevensuseus daewasuSewe iitevs:. Lolo 
Erect sscsisavtvisndsatesecus cies 516 
RUSSIA cea Soad Qeccedeinc aisssecteisene . 14,054 
Swedish and Norwegian ..........0006: 141 
Del Bini svcciavessestescesssatsvars savesexes 12,200 
‘Total Decrense ............ 40,735 


In addition to the Foreign Shipping entered at tho 
various open ports during the year, 32 foreign vessels with 
a tonnage of tous 23,736 visited the non-opened Port of 
Kuchinotsu under Japanese charters, to load coal from a 
government mine; of these 26 vessels with na tonnage of 
tons 20,363 were under the British Flag. It should be 
added, however, as has been pointed ont in the Kanagawa 
Trade Report, that the above statement of tonnage does 
not accurately exhibit the relative proportions of British 
and other Foreign Shipping, as the net tonnage only is 
given in the case of British ships ‘while in those of other 
nationalities the gross tonnage is returned. 

TREASURE. 

The Treasure Returns continue to show a_ balance 
against Japan though one of a less extent than in previous 
years. The amount for the past year being $6,000,857, 
as against $10,114,219, in 1880, and $10,009,248, in 1879. 

Crnsvs. 

The total number of European and Amorican residents 
is returned ag 2,553, being 194 in excess of those for the 
previous year, ‘Chis increase would probably have been 
Jarger had there becn any return of the French risidents at 
tho ports of Hiogo and Osaka, or of the foreigners residing 
at Niigata and various places in the interor of Japan, 





Tn addition to the usual Returns attached to the Annual 
Summary of the trade of Japan compiled in this Legation 
that for the past year is accompanied by tie following 
Tables :— 

I.—Swomary of the Imports and Exports for the past 
fifteen years. 
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It. & 1L1.—Syuoptie ‘Tables of the Import and Export 
Trade of Japan for the same period. 
IV.—Return of the British and Foreign Shipping entered 
at the open ports in Japan during the same period. 

V.--Return of the British aud Foreigu Residents in Ja yD 
during the past eight years. | 

Tho conclusion to be drawn from these Returns and from 
those now summurized is not satisfactory. 

The Commercial Capacity of the country depends of course 
upon its productive power and that mensured by its foreign 
exports, falls below the expectations that have naturally: 
heen formed of s country so favorably situated as Jn oe 
Taking the value of the foreign Exports at Thirty snilligus 
of Dollars, the production of the country ovor und above its 
own wants, nverages abont eighty-six couts, or say 33. 6d. per 
head of the population of thirty-five millions. ‘This denotes 
a low state of national enterprise, and no material advance- 
ment may be looked for so long as three great obstacles to 
improvement continue to exist. 















These are, the absence of capital, the excessive doarness 
of transport in the interior, and the great fluctuations in the 
depreciated paper which forms the currency of the land. 
The latter, of conrse, occasion fluctuations of corresponding 
violence in the prices of all commodities and of the neccs- 
snrvies of life, they render all business transactions hazardons 
and uncertain, they effectually impede the prosecution of 
ull industries which require time for development, and they 
cause honest but laborious trade to be forsaken for the 
nttractions of gambling on the currency exchanges, The 
remarks on the want of capital and transport which appeared 
in the Summary of Foreigu Trade for 1878 apply with 
equal force atthe present date. 


The employment of foreign capital continues to be for- 
bidden by law, and it costs as much to convey a ton of goods 
fifty miles into the interior on the backs of men or pack- 
horses as to send it fiom Japan to Europe. Blessed hy its 
natural formation of an extensive coast-line which leaves 
no part of the country distant more than « hundred miles 
from the soa, the carrying needs of the country mighe— 
be met to a great extent by marine transport. But 
native shipping being limited in amount and mainly 
confined to two privileged companies, is also abnormally 
costly and the service of cheap foreign tonnage is forbidden 
to the people. ‘The latter ara therefore unable to convey 
heavy produce from the interior to the Treaty Ports where 
it would be readily bought by foreigners if obtainable at 
remunerative rates. And in regard to those lighter and 
more valuble commodities which form the bulk- of the 
Foreign Exports, namely tea and silk, and in which, as 
Japan has to compete wilh China and India, she shonld 
allow her people the free use of all available facilitics it is 
to be regretted in the national interest that the Japanese 
producer should be burdened with restraints which pre- 
vent his denling direct with the foreigner at tho Treaty 
Ports, while the latter is interdicted from dealing with the 
former in the producing districts or even visiting them for 
commercial purposes. 


While this state of things continues and the Japitiess 
retain their present economical opinions which deprive 
trade of the freedom that is essential to its vitality and raw 
it into the narrow groove of monopolists and gnilds, the: 
commerce of the country must be expected to remain in w 
comparatively stationary condition, It is obvions that 
Japan cannot buy more goods than she can pay for, and 
that her power to purchaso must be measured by her power 
to export. It is time, therefore, that British I xporters 
should perceive that thoir shipments have for some time 
past been in excoss of demand, aud that Japan can only 
consume a limited amount of foreign inports eveu whet 
these are supplied at prices which leave no profit to the 
importer. The Returns of 1881 show a material decrease 
on thoso of the preceding yoar, which is common to all 
articles of Import. As the Custom House figures are a 
record of importation and not of consumption it is to be 
hoped that this decrease which is the consequence of the 
glut of the previous year may also signify greater 
caution on the part of shippers. In that case it would not 
be allogether unfortunate that the Returns of 1831 compre 
so unfavourably with those of 1880, as the latter did not 
denote a rising but ruinous trade. 


H.B.M.’s Legatiov, July 1889. 
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A,—GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE E FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
! 1881. 1880. 
| 
Port. 
Imported. Exported. Total. Imported. Exported. Total. 
| cuban —_ 
i iia a ae $ $ g $ § 
Kanagawa ae 21,472,026 | 21,154,664 42,626,690 26,343,108 18,577,918 44,921,021 
Hiogo & Ozaka ... i. 8.430,622 | 5,946,710 14,377,332 8,779,365 5,794,864 14,574,229 
agasaki .. me 1001,822 | 2,381,605 3,383,427 1,278,066 2,297,591 3,575,057 
Hakodate... ... 128,272 | 843,628 971,900 221,704 749,261 970,965 
oe _——— ee 
Total ... 31,032,742 | 300,326,607 61,359,349 36,622,243 27,419,629 64,041,872 


ee 


$ 
Decrease in 1881 ... . 5,589,501, 
Increase in 1881... .. 


Decrease in 1881 ... 


TM PONGS . see:. ase’ Ses see ew Ane 
Exports ... ... ait “eee » 2,906,978, 
: Total Imports Ae Expotta... Be: «i 1. 2,682,528, 
B.—SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1881. 

















eS eee einer 
IMPORTS, 
_———  —— $e. 
aes : - Hidgo and : 
Description of Merchandize. Kanagawa. Ouska: Nagasaki. Hakodate. Total 1881. Total 1880; 
$ 5 $ 3 
‘Cotton Manufactures 9,724,904 2,704,404 81,979 — 12,511,287 13,433,808 
Woollen do. 1,641,246 1,665,875 37,669 — 3,344,790 4,212,377 
‘Mixed Cotton & Woollen Manufactures. . ‘ 788,325 439,210 10,386 —~ 1,237,921 1,881,770 
Metals ‘ee ae 1,066,815 757,161 141,418 77,030 2,042,424 2,153,892 
Arms and Communition ... 50,659 — — — 50,659 191,378 
Miscellancous Foreign ... 4,944,567 1,714,557 388,014 57,242 7,098,380 9,348,064 
-Eastern Preduce, Sugar, Cotton &o. 3,209,510 1,149,415 342,356 — 4,747,281 5,400,954 
Total 21,472,026 8,430,622 1,001,822 128,272 31,032,742 36,622,243 
EXPORTS. 

















































$ $ $ 3 $ $ 

‘Raw Silk A ven bai 12,667,121 — — — 12,667,121 9,962,879 - 
‘Silkworm’s Kggs ... see wae 311,140 —2 — 311,140 991,021 
Men ee aah can 4,491,140 2,447,593 82,126 — 7,020,859 7,497,922 
Copper 207,676 502,170 — — 709,846 508,842 
‘Tobacco __.. 114,456 46,215 76,945 aan 237,616 204,168 
Wax (vegetable) 17,602 268,115 22,431 see 308,148 245,968 
‘amphor.... 2115 497,947 206,073 aes 706,135 596,628 
Coal . cn? ar ne 8.785 768 1,094,205 G80 1,104,438 1,085,337 
Dried Fish . ai, Meese | as Hee 328,287 267,345 338,421 175,608 1,109,661 1,358,186 
ice ... Tha EE: 59,928 67,244 134,563 _ 261,735 210,405 
Nis Vaneous 2,946,414 1,849,313 426,841 667,340 5,889,908 4,758,273 
Total: fs. Gis sas 21,154,664 | - 5,946,710 2,381,605 843,628 30,326,607 27,419,629 

eee 


C.—COMPAR'STIVE TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF THE VARIOUS TREATY PORTS 
DURING THE YEARS 1880 AND 1881, 




















Port. Year. Imports. Exports Total. 

. 3 S 
Kanagawa weccecceeesceseeeee Snsaia dase eas chlvaned Nisin aialatuakonaaueits 1880, 26,343,108 18,577,913 44,921,021 
1D: - Sceescanieeaeee be dua cases dacadlcoas dag uwsvleste2s wanesevesuoueicualees 1881, 21,472,026 21,154,064 412,626,690 
4,871,082 2,576,751 2,294,331 
Decrease. Iucrease. Decrease. 
Hio@o and OZAKa. sisis vecvccccewocesvce chuscdsceetseeeat wiictesakasneeuuren eee 1880, 8.779,365 O74 BG6E 14,574,229 
Ty.” -  “Aeentgeat a cebcutanaaguat ua ie onion sausehatausancssueasre 1881, 8,430,622 5,946,710 11,377,332 
348,743 15] 846 196,897 
Decrease. Increase, Decrease. 
PN CROC Bac satsait aos enon cacasiinch evalu vise iieaun Mose ie ue emenname Lieg uae veuasecsenieneas 1880 1,278,066 2.297591 3,079,657 
Os hiro cavet ea coeds vodtcspu ceaw Leaena sawiaw tau sec aeevensuuuaua auasadawazesrees Iss] 1,00] 822 2,581,605 B,S83 427 
276,244 84,014 192,230 
Decrease. Increase. Decrease, 
AO ROUHLO > wedectic inaacseuauesnatuccanteue agereorimecsavendovasekeotsexsresweaduniaenee 1880, 221,704 749,261 970.965 
a5. Sousa wigan ceva sbobeabenscaehue'en deCoau endorse cienaN st eteuacningaseantauiens Jssl. 128,272 $43,628 wT) ao 
93,432 94,367 935 
Decrease. Increase. 


Increase. 
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D.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF 'THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT 
THE YEARS 1880 AND 188]. 















Total Value of 
Commoditics. Remarks, 
Imports. 





Dollars. 
Cottou Manufactures 



















Dollars. 


. T&Sv 15,732,808 922,521 
Issl 1: 2511, 287 Decrease. 
Woollen Manufactures — 1X80) 4,212,377 867,587 
lssl 3,344,790 Decrease, 
Mixed Cotton aud Woollen Manufactures... e 1880) 1.R881,770 643,849 
18381 257,921 Decrease, 
Metals... eas eee ° PSSO 2.153.892 111,468 
Issl 2 42424 Decrease. 
Arms and Ammunition ... - Ts8so 191,378 140,719 
Les] 50,659 Decrease. 
Miscellancous Foreign is is TSS0 9,348,004 2,249,684 
1xs1 7,098,380 Decrease. 
Mireelluncous Masturn Produce (Sugar, Cotton, ete) 1., TSG HAVA DSL 653,673 
les] 4,747,281 Decrease, 
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d.—CUOMPARATIVE TABLED OF ‘TIE PRIN CIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN DURING 


THE YUAN 1880 AND 1881, 





Total value of 


























Commodities. Juantity. a emarks, 
. @ : Exports. Remarks 
eae ee Oe ee ee ee ee 
Picnls. Dollars. Dollars, 
Raw Silk (including Vosti, Luss, and Waste)... ae 30, 134 9,962,879 2,704,242 
° 36,805 12 667, 121 Tucrease. 
Cards. 
BIB WONDE ORS ine: ack wesc Ua wean ae Ave. Qik: Ak Sow: }S80 380,452 991,021 679,881 
188] BIA Ad 31 1,140 Decrease. 
Piculs. 
Ne: Wek, Bee07 OSE Sows: “habe. 2d Tsso 305 251 AT7,O63 
ete gee ae Seabee 18gl 288,260 Decrease. 
Picruls. Seca 
‘ 1 : eS 1880 23,970 Q1,00- 
Copper... 1881 42,603 709,846 Increase. 
Piculs. 
ies ie Stuns eres, ee 1SS80 21,411 204,168 33,418 
RUMUCCO sai. sen ate pee Gens ose Sst 23,635 237.616 Increase, 
Piculs, 
bats, death 8 1880 14,221 245.968 62,180 
" = (vegetable) 1ks] 22,373 308,148 Increase. 
Piculs, 
_— toes 1880 26,449 596,628 109,507 
COMIDON: viet See Beck votes tbe “dda, cea: Seb Aas 1881 36,434 eee 
Tons, 
foal ais “tue aee ees Bane- ee 1Ssu 286,097 19,101 
Coa eee see eee eae ere eee eee eee 1881 287,383 . Increase. 
Picntls, 
eer sec tee une cae wee ase ccf 7880 76,762 1,358,186 218,525 
Dried Piste. se ue see ae oe 1881 55,116 1,109,661 Decrease. 
Lieuls, 
me baey pion <n sae 1S8u GS, LOS 210,405 91,330 
BANOO’ chai Hil, “ota, “aia Sate Bis SR Gaea a 1ss1 106, 56 261,735 Increase. 
‘ ; Qk eas 4,758,273 1,131,635 
Mises WeGUe’ orien. She aR: dae) wae Kad, “abe a ae Xe eee! mm Hane = 5889908 increane, 


LE LURN OF TREASURE EMPORTED FROM AND EXPORTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR 1881, 


if . 
Por TMP ED EXPronk rep TUTAL 











Dollies Dallara. Diiar x, 
: ‘ . - _-” > 25 
o ote tes tC EY 4,706,454 I ”, n4P pl ) 
BRL Th i rieeirarh ot © i or er hoe mp a a3 ne Noe 
| oe ane pery) Dasha see! Deh ay 
| rsd Ozaka ates a: erm erp egy t: - n ity 
ane: bo 2) ee ea 
\ | a led ee niet oe 
PP errr een er a ee ; ; ae 
as aH a ce 712.149 
. otk, ! vol Jinn) vib doh 
‘Lolal nec ats sas wee bot, lab re) 4 : 
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’ RETURN OF FOREIGN. SHIPPING ENYERED AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN DURING THE YEAR 1851. 





1, 115 






































Kanagawa, | Hiogoand | Negasaki, | Hakodate, | Total—1881. | Total—1880. 
Flag. 
Sbips| Tons. |Ships.| Tons. | Ships| Tons. | Ships) Tons. | Ships.) Tons. | Ships| Tons, 
American (General) ...0 0.0... we wef | BE | 30,369 10 | 12,863 13. | 9,553 3] 1,882 GO | 54,667 87 | 81,875 
Do. (Mail aaa ie. Ses- ies 18 | 91,433 | — — —_ —_ — — 18 | 91,433 17 | 86,354 
Lritish (General) ee vee wwe eee weed LES [126,579 114 [125,743 | 280 | 186,728 16 7,074 528 | 446,624 | 455 1369,830 
Do. (Mail Reeser) vee one cel | OE | BLATT | — — — _ _ O+ | 81,477 | 38 | 49,689 
Chinese ei hub. Taka wee. Seah OSS sa _ — — — _ — _ _ 2 1,315 
WIANIAD cur leks: ese, Soc “AGN. hee, Hak ds 1,376 1 967 dD 3,259 | — — 9 5,602 12 35,325 
Dutch ... .. ee ee ee ee 263 _— — — — — —_ ] 263 3 97 
French (General) _ a- east “att tees bees 1,724 1 679 | — — — —_— 5) 2,103 1 869 
Do. (Mail Steamers) seas gab. Waa tes 40,590 | — — — —_ — — 27 | 40,590 27 | 42,640 
German nee ee eh é 11,563 7 3,139 24 | 11,276 5 1,775 66 | 27,703 63 | 27,466 
PEOSCRTION ced -scyd zie “Sear. dee ane” “ees _ — _ — — — — —_ — — 
NOR AH ses: ase Ges Ree “gia: dae ads is -- —_— _ — _ — — ie — — ees 
Russian Bea, shslet- Buk hls BSL. ek. awe . 284 1 498 9 | 10,752 5 856 19 | 12,390 25 | 26,774 
Spanish... .. ae Ra Wal bs — — — aa sass — a eas nae a Sa 
Swedish and Norw egian whic ieee «Sample? Sata _ — — 2 498; — —_— 2 2 639 
Belgian Ge aes se ieae — _ — — aa — a —s 2} 2,250 
Total... ..  ... ...f 293 |1385,658 | 134 | 143,889 | 333 |222,066 29 | 12,087 | 789 | 763,700 | 734 |695,123 
SRT EE a RT ET RS IS TE PCS Tr ST SS TE ET I IOS EEOC IE IO TOC EE A EASE GSES REESE SESE ISIN SOTA TET EE SE TET SE OEE T EE CRIT IE: AEE thE 




























Note.—In the above Return, the British nc¢ tonnage is given while, in the case of other nationalities, the figures represent the 


gross tonnage, 


I,—REVURN OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN DURING THE YEAR 1881. 


























Kanagawa. Tokio; 
Nationality. 
Resi- |p: Resi- |p: 
devia: Firms. Aeris’ Firms. 
American a. 275 33 7); — 
Austro-Hungarian ‘i 6 1 Te 
Belyian ee - 10 2 — — 
British ... ie as 594 54] 158 2 
Danish ... x - 21 1 3; — 
Dutch ... Se 46 2 3; — 
French ... ’ 164 41 46); — 
(,erinan - 190 22 44) — 
Greek ... - — _ — — 
Hawaiian — — _ — 
Italian ... 16 3 13]; — 
Peruvian _— — _ — 
Portuguse 36 | — lj — 
Russian 72, — — —_— 
Spanish i = G6; — —_ — 
Swedish and Norw egian — 28} — = —_ 
SWiss ; 34 ll 1 _— 
Total Euro};eans and American... 1,498 170 | 347 2 
Chinese 2,245) — _ _ 
Grand Total 3,743 | 170 | 347 2 





















































gs Nagasaki, Hakodate Total. 
Resi- Resi- Resi- |,.: Resi- |p: 
danta Firms. dents Firms, dents Firms, dents Firms, 
&7 13 41 3 7|,— 482 49 
I 1 7; —-/)/-—-]- 20 2 
ra owe 1] — — —_ 11 2 
248 45 98 3 29 311,127 | 1lu9d 
WD eee 6 l 1} — 38 2 
17 4 1 1 —_ _ 67 7 
—{|— 27 1 9| — | 246] 42 
49 10 16 3 2 1 301 36 
‘sans ee 12 3 — _ 41 6 
133/ — 6; — _— — 56, — 
_— — 17 —_— 1 _- 90 — 
se eas — ar as os re 
2;— 1}; — — — i 
2 2 —_ — _ — 37 13 
426 75 | QB3 17 49 412,553 | 268 
683 | 48] 599] 30] 2} — 13,553] 7s 
1,109 123 832 47 7a 4 |6,106 346 


Year Imports Exports, Total. 
, ae $ 

1867 Secs Wee! wee. ciee-Sgaes cose -Widkc. “WS: Pied ‘Wat leds 15,952,388 12,123,674 28,076,062 
USO esi. ine: “Sagi: “espe, ee! CASE « ead’ Sane dx “eawh ave 15 ‘000, 371 20,435,133 35,435,504 
1869 17, 356.631 11,475,645 28,832,276 
IR70 31,120,641 15,143,246 16,263,887 
1871 17, 745.005 19,184,805 36,930,410 
1872 26.188 441 24,294,532 50,482,073 
1873 27,443,368 20,060,994 48,104,362 
1X74 2.4.226.620 20,164,585 44,301,214 
N75 QS 174,194 17,017,845 46,092,039 
1876 23,969,004 27 T8851 51,527,855 
1877 25,900,541 22,866,708 AN, 767.249 
1878 33,334,302 26,250,419 BY.543.811 
1x71) 32.403. 838 27,372,976 AV ITO SEA 
1580) 3O.O22.213 2T ALI E29 GhetLs72 
Xs] 


BL082, 742 





~_ 


386,671,028 


SOL LS SS NS SS ED SS GED SED PES Geee SEES emer See eee 


siverage Annual Trade 29,078,068 


Google 
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30,320,607 
323,224,619 


21,548,310 





GL,359,349 





417,326,378 
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" are enger to know the precise state of affairs in your realm, 


Sept. 9, 1882.) 


NOTES FROM THE “ JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” — 


— 





September 4th. 

A telegram received in Tokiyo lust Saturday night 
announces the fiual settlement of the Koreaa trouble, Mr. 
Hanabusn’s audience with the King took place on the 20th 
ullimo, after which the demands of the Japanese Govern- 
ment were submitted. The Tni-on Kun, however, at- 
tempted to postpone a reply on the plen that his prescuce 
was required elsewhere, and thunt during his absence from the 
capital the negotiations must be suspended. Mr. Hannbusa 
met this difficulty by fixing a limit of time, and declaring that 
if this were passed without some definite answer being given, 
his withdrawal from Soul and the immediate commence- 
ment of active mensures would be the result. The Tai-on 
Kron still hesitated, nor was it till Mr. Hanabusa had 
reached S‘aibutsu-ho on his return journey, that ho was 
overtaken by a message requesting him to confer with a 
specially appointed Minister. All the Japanese demands 
were then agreed to, the Korean Government undertaking 


that the assassins should be executed iu the presenco of 


the Japanese; that a letter of apology should be addressed 


to the Legation by the proper authorities ; that a sum of 


fifty thousand yen should be paid as compensation to the 
families of the murdered men, and that the expenses incur- 
red by Japan—five hundred thousand yen—should be 
defrayed by yearly installments of one hundred thousand. 
An affair which at one time threatened to become trouble- 
some has thus been happily brought to a peaceful solution, 
and Japan is to be sincerély congratulated on the tact, 
moderation, and decision her Ministers have displayed. 





A rumour reaches us that some scrious outrage has been 
perpetrated on Foreigners by the Chinese at Foochow, and 
that Sir Thomas Wade has requested Admiral Willes to 
send a naval force there immediately. We are not in pos- 
session of any details. 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, ® rumour is current 


in Shimonoseki to the effect that, to facilitate landing and 
shipping cargoes for steamers in that port, the authorities 
have undor consideration to dredge the harbour which is 
gradually becoming shallow. 





Cholera has broken out afresh in the Ogasawara (Bonin) 
islands.—The Fiji Shimpo states that the number of pas- 
sengers in the tramway carriages in Tokiyo during August 
this year were 211,810 persons ; and that the receipts in 
the suine month amounted to 7,905 yen.—The sume journal 


announces the recent discovery of gold in the vicinity of 


Shiroynamamura, Ishikawa Ken. 





Soon after the arrival of Inyuretsu and other Korean 
refugeos in the capital on the Ist instant, Mr. Suyehiro 
Jinkiyo, manager of the Choya Shimbun called upon them 
and had the following conversations :— 

Suyehiro.—The recent emergency in your metropolis has 
been 2 quite unexpected misfortune, but I congratulate you 
on your coming to Japan in safety, Probably you are 
fatigued after your long journey ; but as our countrymen 


I have ventured to come to see you, and ask a few questions. 

Inyuretsu.—Since my arrival in your empire I have been 
trented so hospitably that I am not able to express my 
gratitude in words. 

Suyeshiro.—I have already heard that thaGovernment of 
your country had undergone a complete revolution. Have 
you any idea of the possibility of maintaining peace he- 
tween Koren and Japan by negotiating with our Envoy 
TIanabusa who has already made his entry into your castle ? 

Inyuretsu.— The prosent constituents of our Government 
aro a stubborn, conservative party which, adopting the 
principle of seclusion, holds views in favor of the expulsion 
of the Japanese from Korea. ‘They are deterred from rivt 
simply through their temporary apprehension of the power- 
ful army of Japan, and it is quite uncertain that they may 
have changed their usual sentiments. | 

Suyehiro.—In old times, persons who had taken interest 
in the management of national affairs at first advocated the 
iden of For (expulsion of foreigners), but no sooner had 
they changed their opinions than they obtained positions 
in the Government, If this instance can be applied to 
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other nations, Lam led to cenjeeture that the fanatie con- 
servatives of your country might be expected to show a 
wonderful change in their ideas since they grasped the 
politieal power, What do you think of this ? 

Inyuretsu.—The anti-forcign party of your country have 
risen with a certain prominent object, but the resent 
Koreans are utterly destitute of such a spirit. Stubborn as 
they are, they have neither fixed purpose nor sufficient know- 
ledge of mundane atfiirs, So T think that the present 
matter has no reference to your old time, Neverthless, if 
the businesa should turn cut according to your present 
conjecture, nothing can farther add to the happiness of 
Koren. 

Suyehiro.—Is there any progressionist in your presont 
Government ? 

Invuretst.—There are there few or no progressionists, 
and even such as there are have no fixed purpose ; so wo 
ave far from being able to rely upon them, 

Suyehiro,—Do you think the people of your country aro 
loyal in their heart to the Government? 

Inyuretsu.—Both the King and Ministry have advoented 
the ideaof the necessity of opening ports and holding generous 
intercourse with foreign powers; but this eau-ed great 
discontent amongst the people, who, riotously rising, have 
upsel the government, There is no doubt that the people 
are extremely pleased to sce the Tai-on Kun directing the 
affairs of the country. Should the conservatives be unable to 
enforce peremptorily their policy of seclusion on recount 
of their rpprehension of the military strength of Japan, 
and be obliged to treat diplomatically only in future, they 
will lose their popularity, and yearn after theiv old system 
of government, 

Suyehiro.-—Refraining from comment upon tho personal 
character of the ‘Tai-on Kun, and keeping in view what he 
had hitherto performed in Korea, it may be suid that he 
deserves the appellation of a “hero.” But bow do the 
peoplo speak of him in your country ? 

Inyuretsuu—The people of my country entertain ‘grent 
apprehension of his cruclty and violence. Until ten years 
avo he possessed all political power, but throngh some mise 
management hea brought about a strong dissatistaction 
with the Ministry, and was finally obliged to resign his 
position. 
and violent as he ix, yet they were far from being mild and 
benevolent. It is through these facts that the recent out- 
brenk hag arisen. It is quite certain that, should the Tni-on 
Kun be unable to take part in all diplomatic transactions in 
consequence of the present state of affairs, he may happen 
to lose his popularity. 


September Sth. 


The Government has withdrawn the prohibition of the 
use of code words in loc! private telegrams. 


The following is tho translation of the AZainichi Shimbun 
extra published on the 3rd instant, announcing the result 
of Mr. Hanabusa’s negotiations with Korea :— 

H. E. Hanabusa was reccived in audience by the King 
of Koren on the 20th ultimo, and subsequently forwarded a 
statement of his country’s demands to the King, who replied 
that he had given special authority to his Prime Minister 
to settle all affairs connected with tho difficulty. ‘The 
Envoy awaited the answer of the Prime Minister for 
three days, and on the fourth received a letter from the 
official in question anvouncing that he held the King’s 
permission to leave the castle. Seeing that his business 
was being entirely neglected by the Korean anthorities, 
and thinking that he need not expect any amicable 
conclusion, Mr. Hanabusa forwarded oa letter to the 
King and quitted Soul on his own responsibility. 
On his way to Saibutsubo he received a letter in reply to 
his. After his arrival at Saibutsuho he received another, 
announcing that the Korean Government was disposed to 
consult with him through special officers. In reply he 
stated that he would postpone his departure from Saibutsuho 
for two days. At Inst a delegate named Rinsen, with an 
assistant, arrived and opened negotiations ; and ow the 30th 
ultimo the following arrangements were concluded to the 
grent satisfaction of the Invoy :— 


Art. 1.—The Korean government will arrest the rioters 
within twenty days, and inflict severe punishment upon the 


Aud, although his successors were not so crnel. 
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ringleaders. During examination of the accused, Japanese 
officers will be present. 

Art. 2.—The Korenn Government will, with due cere- 
mony, arrauge for tho burial of the Japanese who were 
murdered in the riot, and pay a sum of fity thousand yen 
for division among the families of the killed and wounded. 

Art. 3.—Koren will pay to the Japanese Government 
the sum of five hundred thousand yen as an indemnity and 
reparation for thea expenditure incurred by Japan con- 
requent upon the action of the Koreans. The money to be 
paid by yearly installments of one hundred thousand yen. 

Art, 4.—The Japanese government, with a view to pro- 
tect its Legation, will station troops in the castle at Soul, 
but the expense of construction and repair of the necessary 
buildings must be borne by the Korean Government. 

Note.—After the Inpse of one year the troops may be 
withdrawn at the discretion of the Japanese Envoy. 

Art. 5—Tho Korean Government will dispatch a epecial 
embassy to Japun with a letter of apology from the King. 

Art. 6.—Herenfter the treaty limits outside Gensaushin, 
Tokunegi Fu, aud Jinsen Fy will be fifty Korean //* ; and 
alter two years they will be extended to a hundred 
Korean /1, Within ono year from date, the port of 
Yokwashin will be opened to (Japanese) commerce, 

Art. 7.—The Envoy, Consul, and their subordinate 
officers, as well as their families may travel freely in the 
interior of Korea, if they hold passports from the Korean 
Foreign Department. The local authorities must engage to 
protect tourists so provided. 


In H.B.M.’s Court for Japan, before J. J. Enslie, 
Esq., Acting Assistant Judge, William George Pearne, 
master of the Brilish steamer Arabic was charged :— 
1, With carrying to sea on the 14th July last from this 
port two seamen named Cheung Koo and Cheung Yip 
Without procuring the sanction of the proper Consular 
officer, contrary to section 160 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854. 2.—With discharging at San Francisco, U.S., 
n certain seaman named Charles Burns, out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions without obtaining the sanction of the Consular 
officer ns required by section 207 of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854, In reply to the first charge Captain 
Pearne said that the two seamen signed articles after the 
port clearance papers had beeu granted him by the British 
Consular Department here. The Court said that ex- 
planation was unsatisfactory. The production of the 
ship’s articles by the Captain was then called for by 
the Court and the entries regarding the shipping of 
the two men read by the prosecution, showing that they 
had been shipped on the 14th July last at one shilling 
per month, ‘lhe purser of the Arabic, was then called 
by the captain as a witness, sworn, and said that the latter’s 
statement, as given above, was correct. ‘The Court said it 
must still cousider the explanation unsatisfactory. ‘The 
captain had not complied with sect. 160 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, and would be fined $5 for ench offence 
and costs. In reply to the second charge, the Captain said 
that the man Burns had beéu ashore in Sau Francisco aud 
had beon discharged only a few minutes before the ship 
left, so that there was no time to go before a Consular 
officer, The Court said this was a misdemeanour for which 
it had power to sentence to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour not exceeding 6 months, or to impose a fine 
not exceeding £100. As this, however, was the first offence 
it would deal leniently with. tho Captain and fine him £10 
and costs, 


the Mainichi Shimbun that His Excellency Iwakura, 
Assistant Prime Minister, will in a few days start for the 
vorthern provinces of Japan on official business. —T'wo 
officers of the Hydrographical Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
mont will start for Hokkaido on the 12th justant for the 
purpose of inspecting the coasts of that locality.— The 
speciul correspoudent of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun at 
Sbimonoseki sent the following telegram on the 2nd in- 
stant :—On the 26th ullimo Bakenehiu entored the Korean 
castle, aud under the pretence of giving au entertainment 
invited the ‘Tai-on Kun to his camp, and aflerwards took 
him to the Chinese man-of-war then at auchor in Kanyo.—~ 
On the same day Teijosho sailed for ‘Liontsin in company 
with the ‘Tai-on Kun, whom it is said he will take fo 
Peking.—A telegram from Nagasnki announces that tele 
graghic communication with Shanghai las heen interrupted 
since the night of the 2ud instant.—The Tui Shimpo sintos 
that, us tho deliberations on the subject of fixing limits to 
the market value of rice and other commodities have recently 
been concluded by the Government, a set of proposed regu- 
Intions for the limits in question has boen forwarded to the 
Cabinet, and they will probably be put to force in a few 
days. Itisadded that the Fiji cannot answer for the truth 
of this statement. The same journal announces that the 
receipts of the Bazaar at Tatsu-no-Kuchi, ‘Vokio, during 
the mouth ending on the 20th of August, amounted to 
6,371 yen and 65,8; sen ; and the number of articles sold 
was 28,935.—According to the Bukka Shimpo, the market 
price of silk in Mayebashi has fallen in consequence of the 
fall of value in silver, 








September 6th. 


According to the Bukka Shimpo, the monthly recort of 
the Customs Bureau of the Finance Department for exports 
and imports of the varions ports of Japan statas that the 
total amount of export in April this year was 1,981,849 
yen, while the value of imports amounted to 2,885,102 yen, 
the Intter exceeding the former by 708,253 yer. ‘The total 
export of coins und gold and silver ore during the 
same mouth was valued at 262,283 yen 32 sen 8 rin; while 
the import of the same wag worth 48,4000 yer. During 
Muy of this year the total export amounted to 3,984,638 
yen, while the totul value of the import was 2,075,546 yen, 
the former exceeding the latter -by 1,611,091 yen. The 
total amount of coins and gold and silver ore exported 
was 527,113 ven, while the import of the snme was valued 
at 2,014,346 yen 54 sen.—The Mainichi Shimbun an- 
nounces that, on receift of the glad tidings of the peaceable 
solution of the Korean difficulty, His Majesty the Mikado 
expressed great pleasure, and after obtaining all possible in- 
formation regarding the settlement of the affair from the 
Prime Minister Sanjo, gave a grand entertainment to 
Princes of the Blood, .Dazyin and Sangi, in the paluce.— 
It is said that branch offices of the Shipping Bureau of the 
War Depnrtment will shortly be established at Shinmono- 
seki aud Nagasaki:—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that 
the manufacture of new five yea paper currency will be 
completed at the end of the present month, aud that, accord- 
ingly, new ten yen satsu will be manufactured in the next 
mouth, ‘The sume journal announces the arrival of tens of 
thousands of gold and silver coins on the 3rd instant from 
the Osaka Mint.—The Cholera returns of Tokio for the 
3rd instant show :—New cases, 41; deaths, 9; old ensex, 
deaths, 34; recoveries 22.—The Fry: Shimpo states that 
the Silkworm*Bureau in the Awoyamn Palace is prepar- 
ing to instruct daughters of the nobility in the silkworm 
rearing industry.—Tho Tramway Company has applied to 
the Government for permission to extend its line to Senju 
and Tsuchiura in the province of Hitachi, and to establish 
another between Toyoda and Okada in Shimosa.—Kakke 
is prevalent in the capital. It is said that there are 
abont seven hundred patients among the soldiery there 
quartered.—The Seite Shimbun states that the recent com- 
plication with Koren has had so great an effect upon (he 
circulation of money in Osaka that even the Mitsui 
Branch Bank has suspended loans of money and has 
lad to exert pressure to collect money alrendy duc.— 
Officers will shortly be dispatched from the Finance Depart- 
ment to various cities and prefectures for the examination of 
the accounts for the 14th fiscal year. Mr. Isawa, Secretary 
of the Educational Department, will in a fow days start 





From native papers we translate the following items :— 
The Choya Shimbun announces that ‘Their Majesties the 
Emperor and the Empress will recommence their studies on 
the 11th instant, at the close of the summer vacation.—It 
is snid that the total number of volunteers who have offered 
their services to the Government in view of war with 
Korea was 20,000 men, while sums of money offered to tho 
Government for the same purpose amounted to 200,000 
yen.—Aceording to the Choya Shimbun, the Central Govern- 
ment has issued a notice to the various cities and prefectures 
to the effect that the Governors of these loculities would 
assemble atthe capital as soon as possible.—Repcrts are to 
hand, to the effect that on 21st ultimo a violaut storm 
visited the town of Kokura, in the province of Buzen, and 
caused great injury to crops and buildings.—It is stated iu 
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for the prefectures of Wakayama and Koehi iu order to 
inspect the educational iustitutions in these localities. 








Under the heading of “ An Aboriginal Pilgrimage ” the 


Century gives an admirable description of a haudful of 


Indians of New Mexico who have in their keeping a 
wonderful history, which perpetuates an ancient cultus re- 
lated to that of the Toltees, the Aztees, nnd the Ineas, 
Mr. Frank H. Cushing, of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
by living among them has made a great gain for ethuolo- 
gical learning, contributes lo the magazine mentioned an 
aecount of his unique experiences. In tho August issue he 


gives an account of the remarkablo pilgrimage of a-nnmber 
lor 


of the chief men of Zui to “ the Ocean of Sunrise.” 
many yenrs, it had been the dream of some of these men to 


visit the East of America, which was to them a land of 


fable. ‘Iules of its marvels, incredible becanse incon- 
ceivable, from time to time bad drifted to them. 
“The Apaches are bad, but they have been tou Wa- 


shington ; the Navajos have been to Washington ; all 
Indians hnve been to Washington but the atill-sittiny 
ones,” said the Zufiis. The motives that prompted 
the expedition were various. 
there was, first of all, the advancement of his work by 


strengthening the ties between the people aud himself ; and 
second, the good of the people by arousing them to a desire 
for education and advancement through what was to be 
With the Indian pilgrims the reasons 


seen in the East. 
were moro complex. At their first council upon the sub- 
ject, Nai-iu-tchi, the senior priest of the Order of the Bow, 
into which Mr. Cushing bad been initiated the previous 
autumn, declared that whoever else was to be chosen he 


cerfainly must go; and he advanced what was agreed to 


he the most important of the reasons for undertaking the 
trip—namely, to bring back to Zufii sacred water from 
“the Occan of Sunrise” or. “the Waters of tho World 
of Day.” During ao visit that they made to Boston 
under the guidance of Mr. Cushing ‘They visited Salem 
nt tho invitation of Professor FE. S. Morse, and inspected 
his collection of Japanese articles. 
thoy had conceived a great veueration, saying that in ono 
respect another people excelled the Americaus—the art 
of making things beautiful to the eye. They found 
many astonishing similaritios to objects of their own my- 
thology ; among them the Great Swallow of the Sky, 
and the sacred turtles. The Intter Jed them to mention 
a particularly revered mythological animal with them—the 
turtle with hair on bis back ; and great was their wonder 
when a Japanese representation of one was straightway pro- 
duced. ‘They bad been told of the persecution of the witches 
nt Salem, and as witchcraft is x capital crime in Zufii, they 
heartily commended the work, nnd said that it was on ac- 
count of tho energetic steps takeu‘in those times that the 


Americans wero prosperous to-day, aud rid of the curse of 


witchery. At the public reception held for them in Salem, 
when told they were in the famous city of the witches, 
they fell into an animated discussion of the matter among 
themselves. On the platform Ki-a-si, when invited to 
address the audience, preached a little sermon on witch- 
craft, which would bave pleased old Cotton Mather him- 
self, He thanked the good people of Salem for the service 
they had done the world, and gave them some advice how 
to deal with witchcraft should it ever trouble them ngnin. 
“Boe the witches or wizards your dearest relatives or 
friends, consider not your own hearts,” said he, “but re- 
member your duty and spare them not; put them to 
death !” 


September 7th. 


The Michi Nichi Shimbun is publishing in instalments 
n long article on the arrangement made by Korea with 
Japan, After referring to the history of the affiir, 
alrendy familiar to our readers, and suggesting the punish- 
ment, already arranged, to be inflicted on the Korean 
Governmoné, the paper refers to the removal of the ‘Tai- 
on Kun to Peking. That this Prineo should have been 
deported in so summary a fashion—rebel as he appears to 
be, successful revolutionist ag he might have been—is an 
extraordinary proceeding, which will doubtless require 
further explanation and comment. Meanwhile the Michi 
Nichi assigus the motive to the desire on tho part of 
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China to evade the probabitities of further trouble as far as 
this turbulent gentlemen is concerned. Phe true history 
of the Korean assault uyon a Japanese Minister and hits 
following, with its sequenees, has yet to be fully written. 
The outline of the text we have seen in broad, clear, 
clean lines, in the graphic yet simpie narrative of the men 
who hewed their way threngh barricades and walls and 
lanes of enemies to a distant shore, there to find a boat, 
trust themselves to the merey of the sea, and fall in with a 
forcizn vessel which appeared to have been providentiatly 
detained for their resene. Bat, perhaps, thea most dramatic 
epidode of the whole story may have been this of the 
wbduetion of the princely rebel leader—blood-father of the 
reigning monarch—by the Chinese force sent to Korea “ to 
witch procealings.’ On this subject, for the present, there 
ig no sufe room for much comment or conjecture except Ly 
random eritics and reckless discounters of events,  Wlint 
the leading Japanese organ says is that the Princo is taken 
to China for the purpose of ‘ direct examination by tha 
Emperor.” This, again, should mean the recognition by 
the Peking authorities of the Korenn insurgent as a persou 
of grent importance. It also should mean, yet more unequi- 
vocally, the renewed assertion of China’s sovereign rights 
over Korea. It is said also that the Chinese commander 
promised before the Prinea was surrendered that his lile 
would be spared. What can this signify but an assertion 
ou one part and recognition on the other of superiority and 
vassalave. Decidedly, if the reports of the kidnapping by 
Chinezo of the Korean Prince be true, the quaint expedi- 
tion of Celestial forces to the peninsula was not in vain, 
from the point of view of Celestial rulers. One reads that 
the United States Government has repudiated Commodore 
Shufeldt’s treaty with Korea, Other conventions recently 
entered into with the same nation may meet elsewhere 
similar treatment. Chinese inflaenee in Koren is clenrly 
enormous, a3 is shown by the necessity of her interven- 
tion, through her most potent statesman, and the one best 
known to, and most dreaded in IXorea, before any ocei- 
dental legate conld even be heard of at the Korean capital. 
China’s sway over Korea may be merely traditional and 
presumptuous from w Western point of view, but is none 
the less potent, apparently, in (he minds of the people and 
the Government of the Kinedom. It is not to 
supposed that the usurper would have been spirited away 
by the Chinese contingent without recognition of his claim 
to protection on the one hand or dependcney upon the other. 
As the matter between Japan aud Korea is so far settled 
there is nothing much further of interest in the Mirchi Nichi 
Shimbun article. There is an allusion to the analogy between 
Jupnn’s former relations with foreigners and Korea’s present 
condition, and speenlations ns to what course should be 
ndopted by the Japanese Government in presenting, and the 
Korean in complying with, claims arising out of the reeent 
revolt. ‘Tho paper appears to have been written before 
knowledve of the adjustment had come to the ears of 
the editor of the papor; and so the continuation will 
probably have even less value than the commencement. It 
ig often melancholy to read prophecies when they are 
freshly emitted and the events to which they refer are still 
in the future; but a still groater pathos is to be found 
in the study of predictions when the events to which they 
allude, or which they pretend to foretell and explain, have 
passed into the domain of history. 


he 


A special building is to be ccnstructed within the castle 
ground in ‘Tokio for the accommodation of persons to be 
received in audience by His Majesty the Mikado.—The 
inhabitants of the Ogasawara (Boniu) Islands bave applied 
to the Government for a loan of the money necessary to 
construct a sailing vessel in foreign style to be employed 
in trade to and from those islands—The tramway in the 
capital between Yorodsuyo Bridge and Yamashita, Uyeno, 
is completed aud was opened to traffic yesterday.—The 
cholera returns of Tokio for the 4th instant show :—New 
cases, 48; deaths, 15; old cases, deaths, 843 recoveries, 2-4. 
The total number of patients since the first outbreak of the 
malady to the present day is stated at 6,145 (in the eapital 
ilone).—His Execllency Yamada, Home Minister, it is 
said, will shortly visit Lokknido on a tour of inspection.— 
According to the Choya Shimbun, Mis . Excellency 
Hanabusa, Minister to Koren, is expected to return here on 
the 16th instant.—Forty policemen will shortly be seut to 
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Korea for the protection of the Japanese settlement at 
Gensau.,—A detachment from the Kumamoto garrison is 
to be stationed on ‘Tsushima Island, in view of future con- 
tiungencies such as those which have recently been ex- 
perienced in Korea, 





September 8th. 
The ship Hattie E£. Tapley collided with a tugboat 


in the Shanghai river, eutting her in two and causing the 
death of the master, Mr. Jack, long in the employ of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. A Chinese fireman in the tug 
was also drowned. The Hattie E. Tapley sustained con- 
siderable damage in her bow. 





The Fapan Gazette hus received a letter from Mr. 
Kirby verifying the sad intelligence of the sinking of the 
Mary Tatham in deep water after she had been labori- 
ous!y raised, and the still more mournful tidings of the 
death ut the close of the operations of Messrs. ‘Todd, 
O’Connor, and Phillips, together with five Japanese. With 
the previously drowning of Mr. Frazer, through the 
eapsizing of a boat, the unfortuunte enterprize las resulted 
in the death of nine persons. Mr. Kirby deserves all 
condolence with his sorrow on so sad a finale to his earnest 
labors. It is satisfactory to learn that the story forwarded 
to Yokohama of the deaths of thirty-five persons through 
the overturning of the vessel is utterly unfounded—as 
groundless as it is incomprehensible why it should have 
been sent, 


The Choya Shimbun says that the Chinese Minister in 
Tokiyo will giveu graud entertainment to the Daisin 
and Sangi, aud the Foreign Representatives in the capital 
on the 13th instaut.—Mr. Miyamoto, Chief Secretary of the 
Foreigu Department, now at Shimonoseki, has telegraphed 
to the Governmeut that he will start for Korea in a few 
days in the steamer Moshun Kan.—lIt is said that, in 
ackuowledgemeut of assiduous service, the Government 
will, in a few days, confer decorations upon twenty Secre- 
taries of Departments, ten provincial Governors, and more 
than two hundred officers ranking with Hannin.—His 
I xcellency Kuki, Vice Assistant Minister of Public Eduea- 
tion, has been ordered by the Government to proceed to 
Niigata and Ishikawa Ken for the purpose of inspecting the 
educational institutions in these two localities—The Chaya 
announces that the General Staff Office has now under con- 
sideration the feasibility of constructing fortifications at 
the five open ports, and smaller harbours commanding 
important positions—The same journal states that a 
suspension bridge will shortly be constructed between 
South Hatchobori and Minatocho in the eupital.—A 
peculiar kind of insect which does great harm to the bean 
crop is reported to have appeared in Saitama Ken. <Ac- 
cording to the Choya Shimbun this pest has already 
ravaged fields to the extent of nearly 130 acres.—The Fiji 
Shimpo contains a paragraph to the effect that His Majesty 
the Mikado will hereafter attend the Cabinet at 10 a.m, on 
Thursdays and Fridays.—The 18th instant being the LOth 
anniversary of the death of the first son born to the Mikado, 
a grand religious ceremony will be held on the same day at 
the Imperial Mausoleum in Koishikawa, Tokiyo.—Mr. 
Nakamura, member of the Sanji-in, who started from 
Jinsen, Korea, on the 31st ultimo in the steamer Finger 
Kan, arrived at Yokohama on the night of the 5th instant, 
viii Shouounseki and Kobe, and after proceeding directly 
to the capital, visited the Daijokwan, when he reported 
to the principal functionaries the details of the result 
of Hanabusa’s negotiations with Korea.—The Fj; Shimpo 
states that, whilst meu were at their usual work iu * 
construction of fortifications at Sarushima in the pro- 
vince of Sagami, on the 4th instant, a landslip took 
place, and that about eighteen persons, including officers, 
were killed on the spot, and ten were injured.—'The 
total number of caunon now in Osaka arsenal is stated 
at 500,—large and small.—The cholera returns of ‘Tokio 
and suburbs for the 5th instant show :—New cases, 56 ; 
deaths, 19; old cases, deaths, 44; recoveries, 17 ; under 
treatment, 430, including old cases.—According to the 
Mainichi Shimbun, Mr. Miyamoto, at Shimonoseki, 
sent the following telegram to the Foreign Minister in 
the capital on the 3rd instant ;:—*“ ‘T'wo days were spent iu 
negotiations, aud the mutual signatures to the agreement 
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was affixed at Jiusen on the 30th ultimo. Jt was agreed 
on both sides that the ratification shall be interchanged 
within two mouths, Ma-kien Tsung had thrown no ob- 
stucles in the way of arrangement; but, on the contrary, 
rendered indirect assistance to our party. Evidence of thig 
may be obtained from the fxet of his having induced the 
Tai-on Kun to go to China after the most urgent persua- 
sion. It is said that the Queen was not killed, but ig 
in hiding. Amoug Japanese sailors and soldiers, Aakhé is 
prevalent, many dying from this disease.’—The dis. 
covery of a silver mine in the village of Jikohara, Shiga 
Ken, las been reported.—The Seuate has resumed iis 

session at the close of the summer yvacation—On the 

morning of the 6th instant, one of the tramway curs was 

precipitated into the river near the Railway Station at 

Shimbashi. A driver and two horses sustained severe 

injuries. —Cadets of the Naval School who have finished 

their prescribed course of study there have Leen ordered to 

proceed to Kiushiu in a steamer to gain some practical 

experience in the art of uavigation,—Reports are to laud 

to the effect that cholera is rapidly spreading in the 

viciuity of Utsu-no-miya, in the province of Shimotsuke. 





The Rikken Seito Shimbun, of Osnka, says that a rumour 
is current in that city to the effect that the inhabitants of 
Chefoo had risen agaiust the Europeans in the Settlement 
there. We cannot believe there isany truth in the rumour, 
According to latest advices, the British Fleet is, or was 
until very recently, at Chefoo, and had been there some 
time, and itis hardly likely anything of the kind would be 
atiempted with so strong a foree present or while it was 
known to be iu the vicinity. We think it probable that 
Chefoo has been somehow mistaken for Foochow, as places 
aud persons are frequently mixed up when ramour is 
the author; for quite recently a paragraph appeared in 
the Shanghai papers stating that an ontrage had been 
committed upon foreigners at Foochow and that Sir ‘Thomas 
Wade had telegraphed to Admiral Willes requesting the 
latter to send a naval force immediately to the waters of 
the Min. We hope this may be the true version of the 
rumour; but it is certain that a small community like that 
of Chefoo, considering the islolated position of the port, 
would be quite at the mercy of a mob at a time when there 
was no naval force there for the protection of the settle- 
ment. 





The Shanghai Mercury complains with reason of the 
bellicose attitude assumed by China ou recent occasions and 
especially as regards the Korean affair. “ All this milli- 
tnnt effervescence on the part of the Chinese would be 
ridienlons to foreigners, if it were uot that this perpetual 
squaring up is detrimental to their trade, We kuow that 
it is not likely to come to anything. At the last moment 
the Chinese will go and ask Sir Thomas Wade, or in his 
absence Mr. Von Brandt, for advice ; they will take it and 
make terms after bloffing for a few weeks longer, as in 
1874. Still there is always a danger that they will carry 
ita little too farand they might plange into hostilities, 
This is always very disquieting to trade.” 





We read in the same article that there is a strong 
impression (among the celestials) that the state of the 
Japanese armaments in inferior to what it was 1874, 
whilst the Chinese are almost convineed they have got a 
uavy.. “They have apparently forgotten what General 
Gordon told them about those wonderful gunboats, which 
are highly praised iu the home papers (by Monsr. Giquel, 
we suppose). General Gordon told the Chinese at tho 
‘Tung-wah Hospital, in Hongkong, that China was not in 
n fit state to go to war with Russia or even any other nation. 
Her gunboats—which were white elephauts—were of no 
earthly use, and he strongly advised the sale of them. Te 
prognosticated many diffieulties with China in two years’ 
time. During the two years which have elapsed since 
General Gordon told the Chinese that, they have shown a 
disposition to rush into difficulties abroad. Out of one 
mess into another, seems to be their rule of action.” And 
the writer winds up with these words :—“ What is the 
cause of all this sound and fury siguifying nothing, we 
cannot understand. Everybody knows China to be an un- 
warlike nation and nobody wauts to fight her, ‘They will 
not even force her to observe her treaties.” 
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The U.S. frigate Richmond, 14, Captain J. S. Skerett, 
(flagship of Rear-Admiral Clitz) recently cruising returned 
to harbour yesterday. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamship Geelong left 
Nagasaki yesterday (Friday), at noon for Yokohama, uid 
Hiovo, nnd that she may be expected to arrive on Monday 
next. Tho Bangalore left Nagasaki for Hongkong on 
Wednesday at 4 p.m. The O. & O. steamship Belgic, 
now due, has on board the English mail of July 28th. 


Another fire on the Bluff. At half-past two this morning 
a small house on No. 52, occupied by Dr. von Roretz, was 
found to be in flames. The alarm was promptly rung out 
from the Bluff Police Station hard by, nnd repeated in 
town, and assistance was soon at hand. Ono of Mr. Hegt’s 
hand engines and another belonging to the police were 
brought swiftly to the spot, and though they could not 
extinguish the fire, were instrumental in preventing its 
spread to the surronnding buildings. The house itself was 
burned down in about halfian hour. 


The special correspondent of the Choya Shimbun at 
Shimonoseki sent the following telegram on the 7th inst., 
nt 4.15 p.m.:—Bakgyghiu has taken to China not only 
Vai-on Kun, but thirty or forty othgrkogequs, including 
Li -Saikwan and Likenyei. Li Saiwo, Kiu-yugen, Bin 
Yeiyoku, and Din” Kenko" were really killed in the riot, 
but the Quecn is still alive ; and a great many others who 
were supposed to bo dead have also survived. The an- 
nouncement of the poisoning of the governor of Jinsen is 
The Choya Shimbun makes the following state- 
meut :—As soon as the news of the recent IKXorean riot 
reached Chiua,that country took prompt measures to dispatch 
2 oinan-of-war to Jdinsen. This faet was announced in 
our formov issue, and published in several contemporary 
journals, Subsequently the Chinese vessel left Jinsen and 
lay at anchor in the port of Nanyo. According to in- 
formation brought by our steamer Se‘és Kan, which had 
recently visiled that port, it seems that there were seven 
Chinese men-of-war there on the 22nd ultimo, three of 
which were ironclad and four were vessels adapted partly 
for transportation aud partly for warlike purposes. 
It was said that a military force of 1,500 men was in these 
vessels, ready to proceed to the castle; while another 
report was current to the effect that three thousand troops 
had already landed at Nanyo, and proceeded direct to the 
castle, aud that Chinese military affairs were all superin- 
tended by Teyosho, the commander of the Chinese Squadron 
at Hokuyo; while Baken Chin was authorized to consult 
or oven direct him in the execution of matters of urgent 
necessity. On the 22ud day of Angust, Baken Chia 
entered Soul escorted by soldiers. [fe was received on the 
rond by, the King and high functionaries of Korea 
with the utmost courtesy and hospitality. The ceremony 
of the reception of the Chinese by the Korean Govern- 
ment shows a striking difference in point of ostentation 
and courtesy as compared with that accorded to our 
Envoy. On the 23rd day, our Minister withdrew from the 
castle together with his troops, and therefore Soul was 
entirely occupied by Chinese soldiers. On the 25th, the 
Chinese troops were divided into bands. Some of them 
were ordered to guard the Paluce, and others to protect 
the four principal gates of the castle. On the following 
day Baken Chin invited the Tai-on Kun to visit his camp, 
and in the midst ef the entertainment which ensued, sud- 
denly seized him, stating that he had received orders 
from the Chinese Emperor to doso. Soldiers then kept 
watch over the Cai-on Kan, who after having becu sent to 
the port of Nanyo throngh the Nantai-mon (South largest 
gate), lis person and followers were shipped en route to 
Peking ina Chinese man-of-war, After this achievement 
Baken Chin caused the following notice to be placarded in 
several places :-—“ Korea, which eau be proved to be a depen- 
deney of China, has always acted in conformity with estab- 
lished principles of etiquette. Butsince some years ago the 
influential functionaries of the Government have laid them- 
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selves out to exercise despotic power in the administration 
of the country, so that national affairs have gradually fallen 
under the control of meu other than those who have 
ligitimate right to it. Indeed, abuses have reached their 
height, and at last brought about the emergency of June 
this year. ‘That the murder of the Queen, contempt of the 
King, attacks upon common people-and officials, should have 
taken place simultaneously, is a formidable occurrence for 
Korea, has no parallel in the history of the world. 
As regards the cause of these occurrences, rumours 
were current everywhere in the country to the effect 
that it had originated through the instigation of the 
Tai-on Kun. When this reached the cars of the 
Chinese Emperor, His Majesty flew into a violent 


rage, and snid that, if the ‘Tai-on Kun had taken 
part in the riot, he deserved the name of “ring- 
leader.” In order to make inquiries, His Majesty has 


specially appointed me to proceed to Korea with troops, 
aud bring the Tai-on Kun to China. After the settlement 
of the accusation against him, the Emperor will adopt 
measures to punish the principal instigators of the riot, 
and spare the followers who have acted under their iu- 
fluence. I hope, therefore, that the people will not entertain 
any fears for the future. The ‘Tai-on Kun will go to the 
Court of China in company with Teijosho, the Commander 
of the Chinese squadron in northern waters. As to the 
treatment of the ‘Tni-on Kun, the Emperor of China has 
formed ideas of his own, and will, I think, adopt measures 
so as to maintain the status quo between the two potentates, 
but extremes will not be resorted to. My unexpected 
preceeding may have created some public excitement, as 
the people were utterly ignorant of the true intentions of 
our Emperor ; but they need uot be afraid. Should the 
recent rioters again attempt to rise, they would have to 
meet a force of ten thousand men, which is ready to advance 
both by Jand and sea; besides these, the arrival of other 
troops by sea isexpected. You, former rebels, consider well 
these things. Ifyou reassemble again in bands to create 
a disturbance our enormous force will be brought to check 
your designs. Dispose yourselves to refrain from insurrec- 
tion in future, keep yourselves quiet, and take care not to 
molest the innocent people of your country ; otherwise you 
render yourselves liable to severe punishment. Do not be 
induced to do evil, if you wish to escape punishment. 
It is certain that our Emperor is disposed to treat the 
peopie and the potentate of Korea as kindly as: 
if they were of his own family, for His Majesty 
regards that country as his dependency. I, Baken Chiu, 
have arrived here with x special commission from the 
Emperor, and in accordance with the merciful idea of His 
Majesty, I adopt measures in accord with my instructions. 
The ‘above is what I wish to tell you, and you should 
heed my words asa sincere admonition.” This manifesto 
is signed by Baken Chiu, as special Commissioncr to 
Koren, and bears date the 13th of July. 


—_—— 








ON THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF CHINA 
¥APAN, AND KOREA. 


(Translated from the cji Shimps.—Coutinued from tha 
last. week.) 

Moreover a glance at the internal stale of affairs in Korea 
will lead us to believe that the Koreans are inclined to admit 
the interference of China in their domestic administration, 
as indeed it seems that there are several reasons for such in 
present cireumstaiices., Should the recent outraves in Korea 
be brought home to the Tai-on Kun, the whole of the Bin 
fanuiy must regard the usarper as an enemy with whom 
they cannot live under the same heaven. There can be no 
doubt that they are already entertaining an idea to be re- 
venged upon the despot, and are plotting against him to 
that end; and if it had Leen really true that the poisoning 
of the Korean Queen was the deed of the Tai-on Kun, 
the whole people of the peninsula must have entlertaind ex- 

_treme resentment against him avd accused him, as their 
‘common enemy, of having murdered their mistress. 
Ifowever, as the public opinion of any country may 
changeable in aceordance with temporary circum- 
‘stance, the texts of the ane?-nt philosophers may somes 
jtimes fail to have effect upon the people; and cons 
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sequently justice and righteousness do not always gain 
their proper ascendency, ‘This is exemplified in the case of 
the Vai-on kun. He prasped tho reins of power by a 
single blow dealt upon his countrymen; and now his in- 
fluence being irresistable if would not be an easy task for 
the family of Bin to arrange an executable scheme of venge- 
anee. For the same reason other patriotic men of the 
peninsula may have been influsneed by the local state of 
affairs, and thus have happened to change their sentiments ; 
for were it to be asserted on one side that the Tai-on Kun 
was really the black-hearted murderer of the queen and that 
tharefore he ought to be punished as a foe of the nation, then 
it nay be atated on the other side that the proper chastise- 
ment of this usurper should be no other than the killing of 
the father of the late king. THe would be an enemy with 
whom he cenld not, according to the doctrine of the anetent 
sages, live under the shelter of the same sky. Thus, to avenge 
tie death of the queen is to create new enmity to the king. 
From these cireumstances people might be disposed to say 
that, at the present juncture, they realiy know not what to 
do, in regard to the Korean subjects ; and at last it comes 
tu pass that they discover reasons and derive opinions favour- 
able to whatever administrative power may be most clfect- 
ually exercised. Prom all this it occurs that, had the league of 
the ‘Tai-on Kun been possessed of political influeneca he would 
have been regarded by the people as an upright person so 
long as he maintained his power; but if he were over- 
thrown by his opponents the latter might be looked upon as 
legitimatists, and he be treated as a national foe. That justice 
and uprightness livs in the practical exercise of power may 
be easily seen in instances given by ancient and modern his- 
tory. Therelore, shouid the Chinese government render 
assistance to the Tai-on Kuan, and take measures for his 
protection, the personages of Korea who have hitherto 
acted against him may find occasion lo change their views, 
And, as for the Tai-on-IXun who uses his utmost efforts 
to increase his power, no objection will be made by him to 
such persons in spite of their former opposition ; but, on the 
contrary, he is likely even to befriend them under the pre- 
text that he is acting in conformity with the advice of the 
Chinese government. Itimay be anticipated that the Chi- 
nese would adopt measures for the suppression of the politi- 
cal troubles, in Corea, and even endeavor to ameliorate the 
Jatter’s internal administration. Lf so, it is likely to happen 
that the family of Bin aud other progressionists pursuing a 
principle inconsistent with the ‘Tai-on Kun’s views would 
either die of their dislike of life on account of their inabi- 
lity to offurany resistance, or subvert the present government, 
should they be able to gain adherents on the ground that they 
ought not to spare the punishment of a criminal who had 
murdered the nation’s mother. We conjecture that such 
au emergency may happen in Korea sooner or later. 


It is not necessary to discuss whether any revolution may 
occur in Korea, or peace and tranquillity should follow, as 
the matter does not allect our country ; but at any rate it is 
certain that the issue of our present negotiations with Korea 
fur the settleinert of our claims must, in many respects, 
depend upon the views of the Chinese government in regard 
to its intentions of war or peace with Korea. 

If China, abandoning her selfish motives and vain asser- 
tions of suzerainity over Korea, would not meddle in the 


policy of the latter country,—which is probably inclined to. 


apologize to our Government for the recent outrages,—or in 
consideration of her intimacy with the korean Govcrnment, 
asaneighbor, should represent to the latter that it owes 
apology to Japan, the present difficulty might end in 
establishing peace andl tranquillity between the three 
countries, China, Japan, and Korea, and the oriental con- 
tinent might thus enjoy the utmost felicity, But 
if the Celestial Empire, vain and self-iiiportant, shoutd 
take advantage of the present oveasion to interfere in 
the foreizn andinternal affairs of Korea, declaring thet 
the peninsula is its dependeney, and proclain virtually that 
jis Crovernment is no other than a branch office of the 
Peking Cabinet, it will most likely happen that JXorea wall 
staail wo be recognised as a Cependency of China and in 
toagae With that country, regard Japan as an evemy. 
At the <ame time China would assert her right ta settle ail 
etvairs whieh had taken plaice in iNerea—her dependency. 
Jidecd, it might happen that China wouid endeavour to 
werthae Compete vontrul of the adjustment of the present 
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upon Japan for the Formosan and the affairs, Riukiuan she 
must maintain an enduring hostility to Japan. (‘The writer 
concludes with deprecation, sensible enough, of Chinese 
interposition in a dispute between two independent nations 
and threats, not sensible, of what Japan will do to China, 
if the latter will persist in interference.] , 
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SPECULATORS IN SATSU. 


(Adapted from the “ Shorn Lambs ” in The Century, and 
dedicated to B., and other sufferers in recent operations.) 


B= Please make up my account, 

IT am cle..ued out ; no “ margin” have I left 
With which to venture further. Iam dry 

As summer brook beneath an August sun. 
Thus, as wo live, we learn. ‘The hoarded gains 
Of threo long years of toil are swept away 
I?’en ina breath. Such is the fate of him 
Who seeks to climb to fortune by short cuts. 


[Broker presents him with his account.] 


Three thousand out of pocket! Ah, Fifine ! 
How shall I wed thee now ? Ob, hapless hour 
When first I shadowed this seducing shop ! 
[-ls, orercome with distress, he peruses the account, the choruses of 


bulis and bears parade the stage, repeating their lust stanzas. 
Lhe market is closed. ] 





Broker (putting on his coat).— 

Tho market has closed weak. I rather think 

We shall see lower prices still to-morrow ; 

But yet there is an undertone of strength 

That may at any time develop into 

A buying movement. Well, I'm off. Good-night ! 

(Lowit, 

Kodzukai (gaily advancing with Hana).— 


That's what's the matter with Hana / 

The day declines. A silvern silence soon 

Will hold theso balls until to-morrow’s sun 
Awakes once more the “ ticker’s ” tedious tune, 
And, swathed in sleep, will weary mortals rest. 
Who shall escape his fate? Fate never sleeps, 
But ever stalks abroad, with Argus cyes, . 
Aud weaves the woof bencath the twinkling stars 
As surely as at noon. Alas! poor lamb! 

So falls the curse upon the head of him 

Who seeks to garner wealth by ways the gods 
Have interdicted to the race of man. 

Nought in this world is stable save the fruit 

Of honest industry. The sweat of brows 

Is sweeter than the gambler’s ardent breath. 
Who delves in ditches, sleeps secure at night 
Upon a falling market, and, though poor, 
Laughs iu the face of destiny ; but what 

Shall salve the spirit of the wretch who trades 
On “margins”? Yet time flies. I must to work. 
Who grieves too much for others suffers loss. 
That's what’s the matter with Hana / 


Gaily whirls his broom, and jlings dust into the weeping cyes of 
the shorn, who break into the following strain :— 


CHORUS OF SHORN LAMBs. 


I. 


The gods who in heaven abide, 
Aud preside o’er the planet of man, 
To stimulate laudable pride 
In his heart, since time began, 
For mortals a law have cast, 
As the pitcher is cast for the ewer, 
That the slow alone shall last, 
The gradual only enduro ; 
And that wealth which grows in a night, 
In a night shall fade away, 
As the morning mists lake flight 
Ata glance of the eyo of day. 


If, 

Success is labor's prize, 

Work is the mother of Famo, 
And who ona“ boom” shall rise 

To the height of an honest name ? 
The bee by industry reapeth 

‘The stores which enrich the hives ; 
All that is thrifty creepeth, 

For toil is the law of lives. 
And he who reaps without sowing 

A bitter harvest reaps. 
The law of gradual growing 

Is a law that ucver sleeps. 


-_—— 
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Solution of Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 2nd inst , by “ T.” 
STAGE. ACTOR. 
S of A 
ie i C 
A udi r 
G rott O 
E ithe R 


El 


White to play and compel Black to mate him in three moves, 


Corcect answers received from ‘‘OmecA,” “Tess,” and 
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DO UBLE ACROSTIC. 





‘’win motive pow’rs in this our life, 
For weal and woe likewise ; 

Anon they seem with torment rife, 
Anon they yield a prize. 

Though this may come and that depart, 
While yet we linger here, 

We'll greet the first with hopeful heart 
And wish the Jast good cheer. 

& 


I am wsthetic—you, of baser clay ; 
I’m not in mood to join your childish play. 


° ll. 


“The maiden's delight, and the chaperon’s fear, 
“ He is voted a pearl amongst men ; 

“ His father allows him two hundred a year— 
“ And he'll lay you a thousand to ten !” 


aE 
Of slight report am I, and yet ‘tis true 
Much with the question I may have to do. 
T¥: 
“ Sherry and bitters,” do you say, my friend ?— 
Let me this tipple to you recommend. 
Vv. 
This broken-winded racer’s lot is hard ; 
His goal is now, I fear, the knacker’s yard, 
Vi, 


Though rather low, I never will give in, 
But view all trials with sardonic grin. 








CHESS PROBLEM, 
By W. COATES. 
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SoLuurTION oF CHESS PROBLEM OF SEPTEMBER 2ND, 
BY G. CHENEY. 


White: Black. 
1.—Q. to K. K. 8. 1.—P. queens. 
2.—(. to Q. R. sq. 2.—Q. takes Q. 


3.—Kt. to kK. B. 3, mate. 

if 1.—B. takes B. 
2.--Q. takes Q. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Q. or Kt. mates. 


Woes 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER IST, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan 
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Weather 
REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min, thermometers, 
sic Mii ts gu cen ts ca _.._.—epresents velocity of wind 
boc sano neadwiag wig auantaothedsaemeareaberahtas percentage of humidity 


Max. velocity of wind 12.1 miles per hour on Thursday at 3 p.m. 


isos barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
e Bea, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°053 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°819 inches ou 
Thursday at 2 p.m, 

The highest temperature for the week was 87.0 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 62.0 on Monday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of Jast year were 85.1 and 63,2 respectively, 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.070 inches, against 
1.038 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





——_—_— 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 








INWARD &. 


Sept. 4, British steamer Lord of the /sles, Felgate, 1,586, from Kobe, 
Cattle, to Smith, Baker & Co. 


Sept. 4, Italian Corvette Cristafore Columbo, Captain Labrano, 2,000, 
10-guns, from Honolulu. 


Sept. 5, Japanese steamer JTekai Maru, Hogg, 652, from Kobe, 
_ Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


fas 6, British steamer //arter, Grandin, 1,196, from London, 
:eneral, to Smith, Baker & Co. 


Sept. 7, Japanese steamer J/iroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


Sept. 8, American Frigate Richmond, Captain J. 8. Skerrett, 2,000, 
l4-guns, H.P. 800, from a cruise. 


Sept. 8, American Corvette Ashuclot, Comd, H. E. Mullan, 786, 
6-guns, H.P. 700, from a cruise. 


Sept.{8, Japanese steamer Jiogo Maru, Walker, 896, from Lakodate, 
ails and General, to M, B, Co. 
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PASSENGERS. 


Ver British steamer Lord of the Isles, from Kobe :—4 Japanese 


in the stcerace. 


Per Japanese steamer Aworio Maru from Kobe:—Mr. C. H. 


Dimock and 1] Japanese in cabin ; and 81 Japanese in steerave. 


Per Japanese stexmer //iroshina Maru from Shanghai and ports : 
—Mr, and Mrs. Sylva, Bishop Williams, Messrs, I. J. Marshall, C. 
w. Inchbiald, C. W. Phipps, Pondet Chow, Uchida, Olson, L. 
'Laft, Coloné Mulle, G. Sale, T. A. Macallum, I, Kennedy, and 


16 Japanese, in cabin; and 5d Europeans, 4 Chinese and 345 Japa- 
nese in the steerage. 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Rivfu Maru, from Hokodate :—Messrs. 
(rardner, James, Keating, Morrison, De Boer, Capt. Gorley, and 
G5 Japanese workmen. 

Per Japanese steamer J/inyo Maru from Hakodate :—Mr. and 
Mrs. Davison, Mr. and Mrs. Booth and child, Mrs. Balls, Mrs. 
Bruce and child, Mr. and Mrs. Roessler and 3 children, Messrs. 
E. C. Wirby and Pauly, in cabin. 





OUTWARDS. 


Sept. 2, British steamer, Banyalorc, Hassall, 1.308, for Hongkong 
via Hiogo and Nagasaki, Mails and Geucral, despatched by P. & 
O. Co. 

Sept. 2, Japanese steamer, -Viigata Maru, Wynn, 1,608, for Hong- 
kone vis Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Sept. 4, British steamer, atratic, W. G. Pearne, 2,758, for Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Sept. 4, American Corvette Ashuclot, Comd. Mullan, 786, 6-guns, 
700 H.P., for a cruise. 

Sept. 4, American Frigate Richmond, Captain J. 5. Skerrett, 2,000 
l4-cuns. S00 H.P.. for a cruise. 

Sept. 4, British steamer Afosser, IT. Loneley, 1.525, for Kobe vid 
Yokosuka, General, despatched by Smith, baker & Co. 

Sept. 3, Japanese steamer Tugonoura Maru, J. S. Allen, 622, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Sept. 6, Italian Corvette Cristyjore Colombo, Captain Labrano, 2,000, 
10-gunx, for Yokosuka. 

Sept. 6, Japanese steamer Avweorio Maru, Withers, 617, for Kobe, 
Mails and (:eueral, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Sept. 6, German barque L. //agen, Busch, 503, for Kobe, General, 
despatched hy A. Reimers & Co. 

Sept. 6, Japanese steamer Nayoya Maru, Walker, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Sept. 7, American ship Ly pire, Snow, 1,150, for Victoria, V. Island, 
Ballast, despatched by Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Sept. 8, Japanese steamer Tehai Maru, Hogg. 1,042, for Kobe, Mails 
and General, despatched by M. 2B. Co. ; 
Sept. 9, British steamer Lord of the Isles, Felgate, 1,686, for New 

York vid Suez Canal, Tea and Cencral, despatched by Smith, 

Baker & Co. 

PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Bangulore, for Hongkong vii Hiogo and 
Nagasaki :-—Mr. and Mrs. Chipp, Mesars. Kessler, Chippendall 
Williams, Lane and Lloyd, in cabin; and two Chinese and 18 
Japanese inosteerage. 

Per British steamer Araiic for Hongkong :—Messrs. F. E. 
Foster, Lalande, Witte, Mrs. R. Harrington in cabin ; and 275 
Chinese in steerave. 

Per Japanese steamer Nayjoye Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Wo. HW. Vligashi Fushimi-no-Miya, Governor Kitagaki, H. E. 
Callado, Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. Ishikawaya and 
Mr. and Mrs. K. J. Junor and child, Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. ‘Twain 
and child, Mrs. Hansen and child, Mrs. Lowder, Miss Kamai, 
Captain Pasley, R.N., Lieut. Primrose, Messrs. E. G. Lowder, C. 
J. Wilkinson, Misaka, J. Caudrelier, Jouslain, Tanijima, Yoshida, 
Reymand, Licano, Sagel, Burchard, J. Meyer, A. Anotoly, Cheong 
Tuck Ching. 

Per British steamer Lord of the Isles for Kobe :—Mr, R. Walstab 
in cabin. 


Se a TT 
Per British steamer Banyalore, for Hongkong vid Hiogo and 
Nagasaki :— 


Silk for Italy ... ... 


vee eee 22 bales. 
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PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 
(lor Week Ending the 8th of Scptember, 1882). 
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| Premium ON SiLver YEN. 





| A.M. | Noon. Closing. 
| | Seinen 
——$ 
1882 | 
PULIrdAy  aeccoeses Sept. 2 oY OW, 383 "5 
Monday ecaccccns eee ” ‘L 50455 08 5 57545 
AVES Socebaswen gj ” og 1 oN 60 25 
Wednesday seer yy, 6 | BOYS | GOL, | GOR 
AS AY” agegsawse'. Ses 7 | 60;'; 29, - GOZ,5 
Bridlay avsees ea, SL) On C2 
| | | 





For San Francisco: Mr. M. R.de Silincourt, 








NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


—_——— 








AMERICA ...ccccceeeees Setnl eis vie Qewseees P. M. Co 
AMENICA i shsicisricdetinssnczevsaceres|, sO; Co 
AMERICA .........0006 vacates L aiialuas O. & O. Co 
Evnropr, via ToNGKOoNG .........| M. ML. Co. Sept. 19th 
TI AKODATE.......cscceeeeeee essseseveee| DL. B. Co 
HONGKONG —cecccccoeccn cece sic seieine P. & O. Co Sept. 10th1 
Honanona, via KoBE,...........-. NM. B. Co. 
LLONGKONG ipycisehives: ha insect etess P. M. Co. 
PONG KONNT core Gieiduis  saivenvaceenas 0. & O. Co. 
SuaNnauat, Higao & Naaasakt,..| M. B. Co. Sept. 14th 
1.—Left Nagasaki, September 8th, Geelong. 

NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 
AMIMICA. siccsssvanewersedeces ges tas ...| P.M. Co. Sept. 26th 
AWEIUCR: 36 cocci slscwed ans vesecesceseeee| O. & OQ. Co. | Sept. 13th 
Kunore, via HONGKONG ......0.. P. & O. Co. | Sept. 17th 
Kunorr, via FoNnGKONG M. M. Co. | Sept. 10th 
LIAKODACULE «csticveaiesxesictaiecewtvs M. LB. Co. Sept. 10th 
HONGKONG, via Kope.......... we| ML. B. Co. Sept. 16th 
PLONUINONG, cxestecndvesasidea dense 0. & O. Ov. 
LION GONG woccceccc cee eees scctieceeeaeh dw DLs 0: 
Suanaual, Wioao, & Naaasant.| M. B. Co. Sept. 13th 


‘he arrival and departure of mails by the ‘ Occidental and 


Oriental,” the ‘‘ Pacitic Mail,’ and the ‘‘ Poninsular aud Oriental” 
Companies, are approximate only. ‘ 


— ee a ee a ee er 


— 








SAILED. 
1 
Date. | Vessel, Flag § Rig. | Tons. From 
April | 
13 | Equator (Nagasaki) Br. ship ses Philadelphia 
18 1 California Am, bk, 794 do. 
MY 5 ly Alphous Marshall Br. bk. | 922 “| New York 
6 | Annie M, Law br. ship ee Philadelphia 
17 ls Alert Am. ship | 1154 New York 
19 !4 Anglo-America Br. ship 1533 do. 
19 egarda Br. bk. 10838 do. 
June Bin eee , ; 
21 Lord Dufferin Br, ship Philadelphia 
28 Madras ins Antwerp 
23 Electra Hamburg 
26 Bertha cis ess New York 
29 -5 Coventina ase a . do. 
1 Pembrokeshire 
(Nagasaki)} Br. str. | W717 London 
4 | Raphacl im a Sa New York 
6 Paul Revere sit ov do. 
6 Matchless = du, 
25 Northern Light do, 


1 Spoken, May 19th, 17 N. 30 W. 

2 SpOken June &th, 14 N. 27 W. 

3 Spoken, Junc 11th, 21 50 N. 36 30 W. 
4 Spoken, June 27th, 7 N. 29 W. 

5 Arrived at Gibralter, July 17th, 


LOADING. 


eee a eee = eee ee eee 
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ett ne ee 




















Date. Vessel. ' Flag § Rig. Tons. Ae 
I 
| 

ae 3 Khorasan | Br. ship ! 1039 Antwerp 
30 | Carnarvonshire Br. str. 1196 do. 

July | 
21 Oxfordshire do. 998 London 
21 Chocorna | 1163 do. 


| 
| 


a = rr ee 
—— a a 





YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI. 

AM. AM AM. Aw. AM. P.M. DM. P.M. Pom. Poot. Pow. P.M. PAM. PLM. 
7.08.15 9.0 10,15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 6.45 7.0 $.15 9.30 10.49 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

A.M. AM, AM. a&F. AM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. VM. PM. 


7,0 8.15 9,30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3,15 4.50 5.48 7.0 8.10 9.30 10.40 
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VESSELS suLS IN HARBOUR. ~ 




















NAME. CAPTAIN. Fiaa anv Ric. | Tons® From CoNSIGNEES, 
STEAMERS. 
Harter Grandin British steamer 1,196 | London Sone gia & Co, 
Hiroshima Maru Haswell Japanese steamer 1,870 | Shanghai and ports 
Menzaleh Howery French steamer 1,273 | Hongkong er - O. 
Volga Du Temple French steamer | 1,049 | Hongkong MM M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS, | 
Else Holm German brig 287 | Takao P. Bohm 
Oswald , Boysen German barque 445 | Nagasaki July 50 P. Bohm 
Patrician Jackson American ship 1,254 | Cardiff Aug, 24 | M. M. Co, 
Phineas Pendleton Laflin American ship 1,481 | New York Aug. 30 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
(Jueen Emma W. Dow British barque 314 | Callao May 21! Walsh, Hall & Co. : 
Stonewall Jackson Swain American barque | 1,103 | New York Aug. 25 Adamson, Bell & Co. 
W. W. Crapo W. W. Hardy | American barque | 1,694 New York Ang. 25 |} C. & J. Trading Co, 


| | 











’ VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
rset eins es espns in eee 
NAME. Guns. Tons, EH, PB; DEscRIPTION, WHEREFROM. CoMMANDER. 
wagee sma oe Oe tier ite eae ees hi : , 7 700 Corvette Cruise H. E, Mullan 
eee 0660 eee es 2, 800 Frigate do. J.S. Skerrett 
FRENCH—La Victoriense kia séean ee anee. ae 600 Frigate do. D. de la Batie 
Se MIAME: | Mets cee ote aks, AY a 2,600 650 Corvette Chefoo Captain Dewatre 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
NL eae sa espanfsesaesisihesdvstinsaisnseessscatpnsteisnsiatnescensmidiousaee 











DESTINATION, Name. AGENTs. To BE Drspatcnen, 
LS _—— — Se 
ue = REAM: sks “sce. Gad Gabe eas ore ‘ ag Evers & Co. Quick despatch 

és pit Need. gem has Menzale M. M. Co, Se 
Hongkong via Nagasaki .. shai aan” Seat, wba Sumida Marn , M. B. Co, cant 16th rs $ Sia 
London vid Japan and Lin ports ee Stirling Castle Adamson, Bell & Co. Quick despatch ie 
London vid Japan and pays ape sae eile Pembrokeshire Adamson, Bell & Co, Quick Jeet 
London vii Kobe... ie. ails een Oswald P. Bohm Quick Seenatoh 
oo Francisco ... ee tee ne ee oe] Belgic | O. & O, Co. September 13th 
Shanghai and ports .. Sel. whey ain” see Cae Vets Hi:oshima Maru M. B, Co. 


September 13th, at 6 p.m. 


e 


eee 
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doing ;.also in Italian Cloths and Velvets, the latter at.rather weaker prices. 
been in some demand, and holders of common AMousselines have obtained rather belter prices. In 


THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 








IAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been a fair business in Yarns and in Shirtings, the former at rather weaker 
rates, and the latter chiefly of good 9 lbs. at about samo prices as before. 


has been a fair business ; in Jon at unaltered rates. 


COTTON YARNS :— 


per picul $27.00 to 29.50 


[Sept. 9, 1889. 


12+ oe 





In Fancy Cottons there has been more 
In Woollens, best Italians have 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :—Continuca. 


Victoria Lawns 


Metals there 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... 2 y 9. bea 7 . 
” ” Good to Best... ry} ” $31.25 to 32.75 Taffachelass :— rae ro pees’ 20.70 to 0.75 
Bombay, No.20 do. ... .. . a $26.00 to 28.55 WwoorLLENS: - M S175 to 2.00 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ‘i $33.00 to 34.00 erage ee 
» », Good to Best ‘i $34.00 to 35.25 | Plain Orleans ... w+ 40-42 yds. 32 in... 4.25 to 5.40 
»» 38to 42 ae Aha ala - $36.00 to 38.50 Vigor Orleans --- 29-30 ,, 31. ... 3.95 to 4.00 
ane talian Cloth ...0 ... 0 6. oe 32 1d 
vhaleade: tooo peeabiae . : Mousselines de Laines :—-Crape 4 “ls 20 iMese, ay ae 
Grey Shirtings :—8} lb. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.724 to 2.20 ‘lo It ape a4 yas. 30 in... 0.14 to 0.15 
i . 9 lb. ,, $ ,, 45in. $1,974 to 2.574 he He oy 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.96 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. .--24 yds, 32 in. per piece $1.45 to 1.524) Cyoty, Pilote uzen 24 ,, 30 +++ 0.30 to 0.375 
Indigo Shirtings:—  ...12 ,, 44in. _,, $1.60 to 1.70 : seg etal ; ate hg OE 54 to 56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Prints:—Assorted ,,. ...24 ,, 30in. _,, $1.85 to 2.40 ica - S44, to56 ,.... 0.45 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.104 Blanket "doa t & oreen Gtok Oe SOG yee: 0.30 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece $1.25 to 1.35 chia Rats green, 6 to 5 Ibs. per Ib. 0.37 to 0.41 
Do. 2} to2}1b.24°,, 30in. ,, $1.40 to 1.65 |[RON :— 
Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 30in. ,, $1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round “ $2 50 to $2.80 
Velvets :—Black sei? gy “QE ily <a; $6.25 to.8.25 | Nailrod assorted $2.30 to $2.80 


do. sinall size $2.90 to $3.15 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week have ngain been very large, amounting to 60,000 enses, nt 
prices showing an advance of 5 cents. Stocks in first hands are now comparatively small, and holders are fire at 
$1.85 per case for Devoe’s brand. Deliveries have been 27,000, leaving a stock of sold and unsold oil of about 
200,000 cases, which is nearly equally divided between importers and native dealers. 


per case $1.80 to $1.85 


SUGAR.—There is but little to report from the sugar market ; with free sales, prices remain firm without 

any quotable change. 
Sugar :—I’ormosa in bag, New ... 
Taiwanfoo in bag ... «0... 

Ching-pak and Renae: nee ere 
China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fah ... 
Brown Formosa... wc. cee ee teens 
EXPORTS. 

SILK.—Since our last issue of the 2nd instant, there has beon an active market, and large scttlements 
of all classes of silk. Sellers have accepted the Jower prices for Filatures, Knkedas, and Hamutskys, also for 
the better kinds of Hanks; but the commoner qualities have been firmly held and the business done in the 
latter has consequently been comparatively small. Settlements since the 19th are estimated at about 1,818 “piculs, 
viz :—Hanks 718, Filatures 559, Kakedas 455, and Hamatskys 91 piculs, Totul settlements to date 5,512 
(including 312 piculs direct shipments by Japanese). Stock, 3,400 piculs. 


Kerosene Oil ... 


per picul $5.00 to $5.15 
$4.90 to $5.00 
$8.50 to $8.75 
$7.25 to $7.35 
$1.40 to $4.50 


99 
23 





Hanks.—No. 1 and 2 ..........0006 auaeale $530 to $540 Filatures —No. 1, 14 to 16 ............... $640 to $650 
ee sige Ws eRe W ER Kanal woweeeaucaneneaee, $515 to $520 és sj SB Vaseidenss estes uses: $610 to $620 

i sb- ee , senavalanage dari csaeanrieeies $490 to $500 Kakedas.—EXxtra ..........ccseececeeeceseeeees $610 to $620 

ee 6 2 AMIE: Bc accisusciSesdsncetens $440 to $470 i ING Beis eceed vtanen ether aseeees: $570 to S480 
Filatures.—Extra  ...........ceeececes seeeee- 9090 to $700 | ” re $540 to $550 
” No. 1, 108013 ...ccccce veees $650 to $660 me MT ORION 55 aussi caves Oishi es 8520 to $530 


TEA.—Shortly after our last issue a lively demand sprang up, which has resulted in settloments to the 
extent of 4,150 piculs at full quotations. Receipts during this time having amounted to but half of this quantity, 
stocks of good teas are consequently vory much reduced and higher prices are likely to prevail. Svtltlements at 
both ports are 212,506 piculs, against 187,885 piculs at this time last year. | 


Common sds ak as |e. SIS Fine ve $25 to $28 
Good Common ee , $14 to $15 Finest wee £29 Lo $31 
Medium ... soi a 22 $16 to $18 Choice $33 to $35 
Good Medium waka $20 to $23 Choicest vs $37 and upwarda 





EXCHANGE. 


There has been a moderate amount of private bills settled during the week, nnd rates, although close, are 
slightly easier. 


StRrLting—Bank Bills on demand ........................ 3/9 , Ow Srananai—Bank sight..........ccc cece eee cee een eee oe 73 

” Bank 4 months’ sight ............ .......... 3:9 | ss Private 10 days’ sight.................. 733 

” Private 4 months’ sight .... .............6. 3/9 | On New YorxK—Bank Bills on demand............... 91; 

” ‘ i ae.” “sgkle van Yaw geewecaaaaae 3/103 s Private 30 days’ sight............... 924 
On PARIS—Bank sight ..... .....cscceee ce eeeeee ces seeees 4.76 | Ox San Franctsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 917 

” Private § months’ sight ..................... 4.88 | r Private 30 days’ sight ......... 92% 
On Honagono—Bank sight ............cccceeeee eee eeeees Par | OUNSATE  Seriessacssnsp in oni aaiicasensniee ae . 1.605 


i va disct. 


SHIPPING. 


For New York vii Suez Canal the steamship Lord of the Isles is advertised to sail on the 9h, to be fol- 
lowed by the Mosser with prompt despatch. Rate of freight for the former taking tea for New York is 00s. per | 
ton of 40 cubic fect, whilst the Intter is not fixed. For London, vii’ Chinn and Japan ports, there are the 
steamships Stirling Castle and Pembrokeshire. For London direct the Oswald (German bark) is still on the 
berth, but will most likely be withdrawn, owing to her being unable to seenre sufficient cargo. The Belgic is 
circulated to sail for San Francisco on the 12th, and the City of Peking will fullow on or about the 26th. There 
is no inquiry for vessels constwise, aud rates are nowinal ; $1.60 from Nagasaki to Shanghai, $1.30 to IIongkong, 
aud 20 cents from Newchwang to Hongkong for Octobor Junding. 


Private 10 days’ sight ............... 
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INSURANCE. 7 INSURANCE. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE YANGTS2E (2SURAHGE 
3 fue rg 


\ | | \ A 8 . uin weer 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION: a-syeuse <= -™ gH 


ESTABLISHED 1720: Special Reserve Fund - - a 290,553.95 


fee A Total Capital and Accumula- 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. otal Capital and seer gpa. f Tis. 940,553.99 








nae UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept RISKS DIRECTORS. 
on behalf of the nbove Corporation, and issue Policies H. pr COURCY FORBES, Esq., Chairman. 


A.J.M. INVERARITY, Esq.| J. H. VINCKVOSS, Esa, 


ayable in Europe and America. } 
ae : Wa. MEYERINK, Esa. | G. H. WHEELER, Esq. 





Claims settled on Outward Policies. ieap Orvios—-SHANGHAI 
sa mes & CO., Messrs. RUSSELL & Co., Secretaries, 
| gents for Japan. ; 
Yokohama, September 22nd, 1881, LonpoN BRANCH: 
’ 1 ri! P 
a ee Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., Bunkers. 


Scottish Imperial Fire RICHARD BLACKWELL, Esq.,—Agent. 


68/69, Cornhill, E.C. 


Insurance Company. OLICIES granted on Marine Risks to all parts of 


World. 
Subject to a charge of 12 per eent for interest on 


REDUCTI ON OF P REMIUMS. Shareholders’ Capital, all the Profits of the Underwriting 


=< Business ave annually distributed among all Contributors 
HE undersigned are authorized to accept risks on |of Business (whether Shareholders or not), in proporvion 
to the promia paid by them, : 


FIRST-CLASS GODOWNS and their contents 
at the reduced rate of 1¢ per cent less 20 per cent. dis- 





| 
WALSH, HALL & Co.,, 




















gount. Agents. 
o a Yokohama, 24th July, 1882. 
Yokohama, January 5th, 1831. roves a Wk 
6s Ws 4° 
SUN FIRE OFFIOH, LONDON & @SOVINGIAL” 
LONDON. | Fire Insurance Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1710. | (LIMITED.) 





— ee 


| Rie leere seen effected upon almost all descriptions of HE UNDERSIGNED, having been appointed Acents 
Property st the current rates of premium, 2 5 


Total Sum insured in 1881, £270,959,974. in Japan for the above-named Company, are pre- 
Pee es ee eae ay with | pared to issue POLICIES OF INSURANCE against 
WILKIN & ROBISON | FIRE at current rates. 

Agents, | _ BISSET. & Co. 
| 
| 


Yokohama and Kobe. ; 
Yokohama, 10th June, 1880. . Yokohama, June 6th, 1882. 2 


eee ee? 


E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 


TIN PLATE & SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 


(WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT. LONDON ( 4, CORBET coURT, 
WORKS SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY. 7  » |GRAGECHURCH STREET, 
(HORSLEY FIELD WOLVERHAMPTON. OFFICE E.C, 





For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received the following 


A WARDS. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873 .cccseese cosceeereeeseceee ensesensserecaegacas ceeueeeraceees sees es DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 
SouTt AFRICAN EXMIBITION, 1877..esccsereecersseeranserescnnsesarens seeeerensceeeeeee ees GOLD MEDAL. 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878 ccccescssseessecee cenneereneraneenarssseseasnwaseesssesees cores eeeee es GOLD METAL.* 

Sv DNEY LEXHIBITION, 1879 cccsccceceee censeeceacsnnerserseresesasearaeanenseseeeeneees serees FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMA. 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 1881 ..ccceeseceeeeceeeeereeceeeece teense ceneereceaee esses cess eee es FIRST-CLASS AWAKD. 


© The ONLY ONE! awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agents—BROOKER, DORE & Co., Corbet Court, London, F.C. 
September, 1881. . 12m. ° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anow. Hanovsine & Co. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY 
Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges, 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Iilustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates. Street Posts. Brackets. Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows. Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains, Drinking Fountains, 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals, 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES 
12 Shapes and Sizes. 


Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co.. Limited, 
LONDON. 


Arch 





H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 








na 101 SST | 


Yes ECON ALIS 


— EP oc-; eer oe Oe ee ee oe? eal 


ee be fe ICAL 


ee Fi 
APPLICABLE TO ALLKINDS OF ee, Bs 


| BOONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING fe : 





ase 


Please GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold. 
A i GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
oe GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Parie. 

1878, 


Wats GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


April, 1830, 
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}. & E. ATKINSON? Ny ‘ 
PERFUMERY, % 


a! se for nearly a century past, is of the very host English &&F¢ 
ufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, inclading London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 


‘ ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, i 
f TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “ FiRST ORDER OF MERIT, es 
i MELBOURNE, 1831. 


#) ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


ij White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephenotis, §: 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, Y 
4 Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Modal Louquet, & 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only, ; 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


fy) & most fragran’' Porfume distilled from the cluicust Exotics ] 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


la very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin ton healthy 
action and promotes the growth of the hair, 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF welt 


& powerful Perfame distilled from the finest tlowers, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


P| @& now and aa ng ane Toilet acemipimiment, aad most 


t! - 

. . ~~ * 

ey ar oe ie 
. aS 
hae < 
‘o,°4% 





refreshing Perfume for the Haudketchie’. 
ATKINSON'S Wi'TE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, ! 
iy and other Specialities and genersl articles of Perfuinery may 
4 be obtained of all dealers throush» . the Wort i, und of tho” 
ai manwactu: AS oe 
J- & DB. ATEINGON, Chie 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. * 
PRICE LIST FREL ON APPLICATION, 


' 
39N manufeetnrs 7 





CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & BE ATKD 
their articles of one and the best quality » ly Prichesore tea hg \ 
my cathivnesl to avoid counterfeits by obs rving ti, t ? rviivia “a2 ge 
fo is bvbelled wit h tha firsa’s Drude Mark, a Wirste dteoo Com no” hs, 
BD Golduu Eyre.’ ae 
ae Es] ABET RES i7 32. ae a 
oe Ps 4 3) : ‘ 
oo y Nae yi A, 
Sed ws 1 





THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyasinia,”’ aays, ‘I 
* ordered the dragoman Mahomet tg inform the Fakey that I was a 
% Doctor, and that I had tho best medicines at the service of the 
*‘ sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicanta, 
* to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pilla. These aro 
“yoost useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 

“ properties they create an uncteniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT. 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of an 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, srye—* IT had with mea quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could excee vd their gratitude g 

“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-fecd pourc a 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of pene, and the dem and became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the stall remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Ven: ae throuphout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 
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No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the JAPAN WERKLY MAIL, must be authen- 
ticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publication but 
as a guarantee of yood faith. 

It is particularly requested that all lettera on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the MaNa- 
GER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed to 
- the Epitor. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 14th instant, at H. B. M.’s Consulate, and afterwards at 
Christ Church, Yokohama, by Revd. E. C. Irwine, assisted by the 
Revd. W. F. H. Garratt, MARGARET, only daughter of the late 
Tuomas SUTHERLAND of Calcutta, to FreEDERICK OWEN EvstTacsg, 
of Wingrave, Aylesbury, Bucks, England. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





One of the most interesting events of the past week has 
been the definite announcement that Messrs. Itagaki and 
Goto are about to travel in Europe. Shortly before H.E. 
Ito left Japan, he was visited by the former gentleman, 
and it was whispered that the results of the interview 
indicated a considerable modification of the Radical leader’s 
views. The two politicians had not met for many years— 
not, indeed, since Mr. Itagaki retired from the Cabinet in 
1878—and men were not slow to interprot the significance of 
an interview entirely unsolicited by the President of the 
Council of State. Whether Mr. Ito was able on that 
occasion to persuade his former colleague that the extreme 
views of the Radical party are in part the outcome of 
ignorance and inexperience, and that before seeking to pre- 
cipitate reforms for which the country is not prepared, the 
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leaders of that party ought to witness for themselves the 
actual working of the systems they advocate, we are not in & 
position to say. It is known, however, that Mr. Itagaki’s 
Western tour was determined upon very shortly after 
the interview, and would have taken place forthwith 
but for the unfortunate attempt upon his life last 
autumn. We have warrant, therefore, for regarding the 
approaching departure of the Radical leader as 8 sign 
that the opposition hitherto offered by a section of the 
nation to the deliberate policy of the Government has vir- 
tually ceased to be an element ef danger to the State, and it 
will not suprise us to find that Mr. Itagaki’s return from 
Europe is contemporary with his reappointment to aposition 
in the Cabinet. 








While giving China the fullest credit for her final action 
in the Korean affair—action without which the result 
might have been less satisfactory—one cannot but feel 


that her present position is one of much perplexity. She * 


has never been an aggressive power. Fortunately for the 
rest of the world, instead of seeking to develop her enor- 
mous capabilities, she has preferred to rule by moral suasion, 
and there is something very admirable in the quiet dignity 
of the self-contained attitude she has always maintained 
towards her tributaries and dependencies. But for that 


very reason the rdle she is now playing in Korea must be | 


exceedingly distasteful to her. She has virtually committed 
herself to a military occupation, and unless shie proposes to 
niaintain a ‘garrison at the capital, it is difficult to see how 
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the changes she has dictated can be at all permanent. And © 


what is to be done with the Tai-on Kun? Little claim as 


he has upon public sympathy, one cannot forget that his. 
lights are not brilliant and that after all he has scarcely _ 


transgressed the standards of his countrymen, On the other 
hand, he is in every sense of the word, a strong man. His 
sixty summers, if they have failed to bring him a white 
hair or in anything to impair his physical powers, have 
certainly endowed him with an amount of experience and 


judgment which, combined with his natural daring and 


ambition, make him a very prominent figure in the stage 
of Eastern politics. Such a man would be a potent ally of 
progress, could he be converted to its principles, and per- 
haps the best medicine for lis case would be that formerly 
admininistered by Japan to her refractory patriots—a 
course of foreign travel. At all events the issue of these 
Korean complications is fraught with interest, for China 
careless of precedent and committing herself to a policy 
of military intervention, 1s & problem we hare as yet had 
no occasion to study. 





The whole question of Municipal Government is in 
danger of being turned into a burlesque by the grotesque 
arguments of its self-constituted champions. Thus we 
were told the other day that this community contributes 
annually a sum of $80,000 to the Imperial Treasury : and 
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“~- tenure of land in Korea by Japanese; and as usual find it | 
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when it was pointed out that, so far from this being the 
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begin with they would have to pay from five to tei 





seen 


case, the Treasury is obliged to disburse a considerable! thousand yen for the fee-simple of 100 ¢tsxbo, subject, at 


amount ever and above our contributions on account of 
the foreign settlement, this extraordinary answer was 
returned—that, whatever may be asserted to the contrary, 
the Treasury’s yearly receipt of $80,000 is incontestible, 
since the money actually does find its way to Tokiyo in 
the first instance! It might be discourteous to call such 
a method of reasoning puerile, but we can find no other 
epithet more appropriate. Here, however, is another 
statement emanating from the same authority :—« The sum 
of ground rent derived from Yokoliama alone by the im- 
perial exchequer represents a heavy taxation per head of 
the population paying it. When we consider that, inclusive 
of Chinese, and of casual and floating visitors, the entire 
foreign population of Yokohama does not reach 4,000, it 
will be seen that land rent is equivalent to about $20, or 
say 30 yen for every foreign man, woman, and child in the 
place. If taxation on the same scale were levied on the 
native population, the revenue of J apan would exceed 
1,000,000,000 yen; but the income shows that the gross 
taxation of the Japanese people inclusive of ground rent, 
or land tax.as it is called, is little more than one- 
twentieth of the amount paid by foreigners.” 

We are really puzzled to reconcile this argument with any 
hypothesis of ingenuousness. 
taxes paid by foreigners in Yokohama are eleven per cent 
less than those paid by the Japanese whose residences adjoin 
our own. A disbursement of $28 per 100 tsubo covers all 
our taxes, imperial and municipal, whereas the J apanese 
assessment amounts to nearly 49 ye» for the same area. 
How, then, does the comparison tell? Instead of saying 
that if the native population were taxed on the same scale 
as the foreign Japan’s yearly revenue would exceed a 
thousand million yen, ought we not to say that,if the whole | 
urban population were taxed on the same scale as the 
foreign residents, the Treasury receipts would show a dimi- 
nution of eleven per cent on one important item? We 


The plain fact is that the | 








have to remember, too, that tho rates at present ruling in 
the native settlement are liable to a very considerable in- 
crease, since they are assessed on a valuation from five to 
ten times less than the market price of the land. Surely, 
in the face of these facts, it is absurd, if not absolutely 





dishonest, to resort to such misrepresentations as those 
we have quoted. Did they emanate from any responsible 
quarter, they might seriously prejudice the whole muni- 
cipal question. 
an" % 
In the same context consider also the following :—‘* We 
have since inquired into the terms and conditions of the 


extremely difficult to obtain information of value, and 
that received must be regarded as liable to correction. 
What we have learned, however, is substantially this. 
That the land required for Japanese settlements in Korea 
may be leased from a Korean owner on terms to be 
mutually agreed upon; and government lands may be 
rented on the same terms as a Korean could obtain them 
for. What that rental amounts to per acre we have no 
means of finding ont; but we may reasonably conclude it 
does not approach the rental levied upon foreigners in 
Japan. Japanese settlers in Korea have therefore the 
privilege of renting land on equal terms with the native ; 
but they must in addition pay the necessary taxes to 
main{ain their municipality.” Would it please our fellow 
residents to have the ‘privilege of renting land on equal 
terms with the native?’ We very much doubt it, for to 
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the very lowest rate of assessment, to a land tax of $16, 
and after that they would have to think of supporting 
their municipality. Ifthe latter could be accomplished 
at a yearly cost of loss than $35,000, we should be nearly 
as well off as we are now—a heavy initial outlay excepted. 
But we say that $60,000 are required for municipal pur- 

poses, so that, after all, this “ privilege” wonld amount 

to finding $25,000 per annum moro than we have to pay 

at present. 





A case was tried, a few days ago, in H.B.M.’s Court for 
Japan, the plaintiff being a Japanese coolie who com- 
plained that he had been kicked and otherwise maltreated 
by the Chief Officer of a Mitsu Bishi steamer. ‘The charge 
was, however, dismissed, as the evidence showed not only 
that the plaintiff exaggerated his sufferings, but also that 
the Chief Officer had acted under the influence of strong 
provocation, if not in self-defence. Such events as these 
are very unfortunate, since they cannot fail to leave 
an unpleasant impression on the minds of ignorant 
persons. A Japanese who lodges a complaint of assault 
and battery against a foreigner and fails to obtain relress, 
however little he is entitled to it, will always finda 
sympathetic audience among his own comrades and 
possibly among respectable people also. Were the plain- 
tiff an Englishman and the defendant a native, we our- 
selves would be much readier to attribute a nonsuit to the 
partiality of the Court than to the demerits of the case, 
nor cam we expect that the minds of the Japanese will 
be more unbiased than our own. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to record our assurance that the better classes 
of Japanese cannot possibly have any conception of the 
insolent and exasperating demeanour displayed towards 
foreigners by the lower orders of natives in this settlement. 
There appears to prevail here a code of manners and 
morality as pearly as possible the opposite of that 
recognised elsewhere in the country. We all know what 
faithful, patient,and gentle service the Japanese are capable 
of rendering if they please, and it need not therefore 
excite any surprise that we are sometimes provoked beyond 
endurance by a display of totally dissimilar qualities, 
Moreover, we are quite without redress, The law does 
not take cognizance of mere rudeness, and if any of our 
follow residents lodge a complaint with the petty officials 
at the Hatoba, for example, they will probably find, as the 
writer of this note has, that the insult is immeasurably 
increased by the insolent nonchalance of the referee and 
the sneering indifference of the offender, It is a great 
misfortune that the language of the country does not 
supply any strong and easily remembered expletives, for if 
incensed foreigners could only find some verbal vent for 
their fury, they would probably be less disposed to shatter 
their knuckles on obdurate crania. | 





We cannot allow to pass in silence the remarks made 
by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun on the subject of Japan's 
action in Korea, Foreigners are prefectly ready and even 
glad to applaud that action. Ithas been made the subject 
of unqualified encomiums by all those whose opinions are 
valuable, and Japan may rest assured that since she 
entered the comity of nations no single circumstance has 
raised her higher in the estimation of foreign powers than 
her conduct during the recent complications. The only 
thing that can seriously mar her success is invidious self- 
gratulation such as that displayed by the writer in the 
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Nichi Nichi Shimbun. He cannot exalt, though he may 
lower, the dignity of his country by instituting comparisons 
between her policy and that pursued by the Treaty Powers 
in Japan eighteen years ago. No just comparison really 
exists. Writing of the event now, itis easy to say that 
foreigners took the law into their own hands, and that, 
ignoring the authority of the Government with which they 
had a treaty, as well as its remonstrances and promises, 
they proceeded to bombard the forts and town of its 
vassal. But this is altogether a misleading statement. 
The first outrage committed by the Choshiu artillerists 
was in June, 1863, and the foreign squadron sailed 
for Shimonoseki in September 1864. How was this 
interval occupied? In negotiations with the Bakufu, 
in demands and engagements, promises and _ por- 
orastinations, sufficient to wear out the patience of the 
most apathetic diplomatists, We cannot indeed defend 
the action of France and America in sending the 
Semiramis and Wyoming to destroy the Choshiu forts 
within a few days of the original outrage and before the 
Bakufu could possibly have given any proof of incompe- 
fence or unwillingness to punish its refractory vassal. 
§ But the Nichi Nichi Shimbun alludes to the proceedings 
of the allied squadron and beyond that ground we need 
not travel. Assuming than that the Straits of Shimono- 
seki, as a fair way between two open ports, ought to have 
been accessible to foreign vessels, we repeat that the 
Representatives of the Treaty Powers spent fifteen months 
seeking to obtain redress through the legitimate channels, 
before they took the law into theix own hands. 
And when at last they reluctantly decided to act 
independently of the Shogun’s forces, the news of a 
fresh outrage” came to confirm their resolution. It is true 
that, just before the ficet sailed, the Shogun’s Ministers 
earnestly deprecated any hostile steps, and explaining the 
grent difficulties which beset the Government, asked the 
Foreign Representatives to rely upon the Bakufu’s action. 
But they had preferred the same remonstrance a year 
before, and yet the strait was still closed: the forts still 
fired upon foreign ships. Further, it is to be observed that 
foreigners had the same mistrust of Japan then as they 
have to-day. Lvents, indeed, have proved that they were 
wrong and that the Shogun, so far from being in league 
with the ‘Yor faction, as was believed in Yokohama, was 
in reality sorely perplexed to carry out the provisions of 
the treaties. But it is idle to pretend that a knowledge 
of those facts existed eighteen years ago, and we are 
astonished to find the Michi Nichi Shimbun asserting 
anything of the sort. ‘To this moment nine foreigners out 
of ten believe that the burning of the English Legation 
buildings at Goten Yama was instigated by the Yedo 
Government, whereas the incendiarism was really the act 
of Ronins who had come from the south with the express 
design of embroiliug the Shogun with his foreign allies, 
and of whom some are themselves officials to-day. This 
is but one instance of the mistaken impressions that 
existed in those days, and before passing judgment on the 
conduct of tho ‘Treaty Powers, it is necessary to remember 
that they had no means of probing the hidden aspects of 
the position nor anything to guide them beyond the evi- 
dence of their scnses, What history has to tell is that 
half Japan was in league against foreign intercourse, and 
our Representatives may.well be excused if they failed to 
discover that this was in great part a vicarious hostility, 
not fostered by the Shogun, but directed against him. 
Probably blows have never yet been resorted to without 


* The forts at Hagi fired upon an American ship in August 1864. 
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some fault on both sides, but the Nichi Nichi Shimbun by uo 
means echoes the sentiments of intelligent Japanese when 
it tells its readers to regard the bombardments of Kago- 
shima and Shimonoseki as evidences of foreign hostility. 
To one grave charge, indeed, the Western Powers must 
plead guilty—the exaction of a heavy indemnity from a 
petty chieftain and subject of the Emperor of Japan. As 
an equivalent for the total expenses incurred by the 
Treaty Powers for military armaments necessitated 
by Japan's breach of treaty obligations in those 
early years, ten times three million dollars would 
not havo sufficed. But the Shimonoseki indemnity 
cannot be regarded in this light since it was levied, not ou 
the Shogun’s Government, but on the Daimiyo of Choshiu. 
The responsibility of its payment was subsequently under- 
taken by the former, it is true, and there the Bakufu 
Ministers made a fatal blunder. For the Daimiyo of 
Choshiu could never have paid the money. Had be been 
left alone to do so the Foreign Powers would ultimately 
have been driven to confess that they had sent their com- 
bined fleets to make a raid upon a private gentleman, and 
exacted from him a sum as much in excess of his resources 
as of the expenses they had themselves incurred in con- 
nection with the transaction. That, in truth, would have 
been a dignified position for England, France, America, and 
Holland to occupy! They were saved from the unpleasant 
consequences of their strange performance by the hot- 
headed hauteur of the Shogun’s Government, but this cannot 
alter the verdict of history, which will certainly separate 
the exaction of the indemnity from all the other acts of 
the Treaty Powers in Japan. The Michi Nichi Shimbun 
says that we deserve the credit of feeling ashamed of our 
conduct in the past, but we must decline to accept that 
credit except in so far as the indemnity is concerned. 
England never thought of demanding an indemnity from 
the Chief of Sasshiu, though her expedition to Kagoshima 
cost her very much: dearer than her share of the Shimono- 
seki affair, and her conduct with regard to the division of 
the Choshiu spoil proves that of the four powers she was 
certainly not the least averse to soiling her hands with 
the money. The Nicht Nichi Shimbun does its best to 
injure the reputation Japan has won by seeking to exalt 
her at the expense of her foreign allies. 





The persistency with which some writers cling to their 
errors would be ludicrous if it were not melancholy, ‘The 
Customs Returns for the first half of the current year read as 
follow :— 

Imports ........ ssteeeeees seccvseeveee Len 14,121,952 

PEXPOLeS . ccvevtesacecsecccsiscedesstese 9h 14,400,976 
The balance in favour of exports is, therefore, yen 3,279,024, 
and with regard to this a local contemporary says :-— 
“The balance of trade theorists will do well to ponder over 
these figures. In 1879-80, the year when the excess of 
imports created so much consternation among the people, the 
balance of trade, goods and specie together, was yen 643,959 
against Japan, that sum being the net result of her trade. 
Now the position is reversed, and the country is clearly giving 
away a balance of 4,000,000 yen yearly as the net result of 
trade ; and according to the excess of export men she ought 
to be truly prosperous. She ought to be, we know, but is she 
in reality ?” 

Now what are the facts of the case? Japan exports 
surplus produce to the value of seventeen million dollars 
in round numbers: that is to say, her gross earn- 
ings on her foreign trade ave represented by that total. It 
is not with her as with a country directly conducting its 
own external commence. In England, for example, the 
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Customs Returns show the value of exports minus the 
profits subsequently realized on them, in which profits are 
to be included the cost of marine transit, since this 
ultimately cames out of consumers’ pockets and goes into 
those of British shipowners. Thus the recorded value of 
English exports has to be largely increased before it 
represents the gross returns on that trade. Similarly 
from the recorded value of the imports must be deducted the 
chief part of the cost of transport; and after these correc- 
tions have been made, the surplus imports are paid for 
with the interest on foreign investments and accumulated 
capital, or the profits on insurance, the money dis- 
bursed by foreign residents, and so forth. But in 
Japan’s case, while her gross receipts from the 
export trade are shown by the Customs Returns, the 
figures appearing on the import side of the account have 
to be increased by selling profits before they represent her 
actual outlay. The Customs Returns therefore may be 
taken as a favorable record of the actual results of her 
foreign commerce, so far as she alone is concerned. How, 
then, has she hitherto been paying for her surplus im- 
ports? The earnings of her mercantile marine are 
infinitesimally small; she derives no revenue from 
insurance, nor any from foreign investments, so that 
there remain to her only the expenditure of foreign 
residents and the interest on accumulated capital. Now 
the former is derived from her own foreign trade. 
Western merchants may have made losses and sunk 
capital in this country, but, speaking normally, their 
current expenses in Japan are defrayed from the profits 
on the business they transact there. If then we regard 
those profits as the sum of two quantities, the first ac- 
cruing on the import trade, the second on the export, we 
shall see that only such portion of the latter as is spent here 
can be counted as gain to Japan, since the former comes 
entirely out of her own pocket. Indeed, if we pursue the 
investigation a little farther, it will appear that the two 
items mutually destroy each other. Jor supposing that 
the current expenses of the foreign community amount to 
say, $200,000 per annum, we may fairly assume that one 
half that sum is paid by consumers abroad, the other by 
consumers in Japan, the net result being that this 
country derives no aid therefrom towards the dis- 
charge of her import liabilities. ‘Thus thore remains 
only the interest on her accumulated capital or that 
capital itself--sources which wo need not discuss here. 
Keeping these facts in mind, we are totally unable to 
comprehend the statemeut that this country is ‘ clearly 
giving away 4,000,000 yen yearly as the net result of trade.’ 
The absurdity of the proposition at once becomes evident 
if we consider its converse, for then we shall be obliged to 
admit that a country is better off when its inhabitants are 
accumulating woollens and cottons than when they are 
laying by dollars and cents. -We declare our preference, 
in short, for commodities as compared with metallic media 
of exchange, and so invite . return to the ancient days of 
barter. This is a good illustration of the blunders one 
perpetrates by attempting to fit every case to a hard and 
fast standard. A nation must be very prosperous when its 
imports permanently exceed its exports, but that state of 
trade is by no means a source of prosperity. Japan is 
poor at present: she has spent her surplus cash and is 
obliged to retrench. Inexorable necessity has effected what 
official meddling would fain have brought abot sooner. 


Whether the higher qualities of the mind disappear 
with the occasions for their exercise, is a question that 
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sociology has almost answered in the affirmative. Some- 
thing of the sort, indeed, must be admitted, unless the 
disciples of natural selection are prepared to deny the 
converse of their proposition. Yet the theory is re- 
pugnant to every instinct of self-respect. Onur favorite 
faith is that even in the most peaceful and prosaic walks 
of life opportunities are constantly afforded for the display 
of noble attributes, and that there is as much latent 
chivalry in the ranks of the Exeter Hall following as ever 
aminated a Percy or a du Guesclin. It has probably 
occurred to us all to ponder a good deal over these pro- 
blems in connection with Japan. History offers no other 
example of a country that has passed so suddenly from 
medieval to modern habits, and at times one is uncertain 
whether to praise the versatility or censure the fickleness 
of a people who can apparently lay aside in a decade the 
nature a hundred generations have strengthened and 
handed down. 
Japan ; the loyalty and devotion that threw a glamour of! 
grace round the harshest deeds of a Raiko or a Yoshi-. 
tsune? Have these qualities been swept away by the; 
tide of commerce and utilitarianism, or do they still exist? 
as of old, rendered imperceptible only by the Jack of op- 
portunity to be active? There are people who point 4 








the Satsuma rebellion and tell one another that the 1 
sparks of the Samurai spirit were extinguished on th 
bloody battle fields of the Nine Provinces, when wounde 
men slew themselves lest they should be a burden to thei 
comrades or leaped into the midst of the enemy carryin 
bombs that shattered their own bodies as well as those 
their foes. And there are others who pretend to doub 
whether anything of real chivalry ever existed in Japan, 
because woman was never held worthy there of that 
high love which inspired the best deeds of Euro- 
pean knighthood. But the first of these theories is 
as extravagant, as the second is incompatible with 
history. There is not a whit less heroism in patient 
endurance than in deeds of daring, and the Japanese 
Samurai could not better vindicate the reputation of tho 
Yamato-damashii, than by their quiet submission to the 
insignificance their leaders have consigned them to. It is 
altogether a superficial judgment to imagine that they have 
laid aside’their old spirit with their swords. A crisis like 
that which has just occurred in the relations between this 
country and Korea, shows how little the loyalty of these 
men has been impaired by the companionship of adversity. 
Thirty thousand volunteers and three hundred thousand _ 


yen subscribed for war expenses are the totals that have © 


come to our limiled knowledge, and it must be con- : 
fessed that they do not readily suggest any paralysis — 
of patriotism. Mr. Fukuzawa and some other writers 
of his school—able men, whose opinions we cannot 


but respect even while differing from thom—maintain , 
that the high qualities, the loyalty and heroism, which : 


once distinguished the Shizoku class, will gradually be 
debased and destroyed unless some provision be made 
by the State to restore the Samurai to something of 


their ancient status and save them from the necessity © 


of resorting to ignoble occupations inconsistent with their 


traditions or their character. But it would be a dangerous | 


What has become of the ehivalry of old 


+ 


L 


theory to admit that bread-getting is a pursuit which | ; 


entails moral degeneracy. Rather is it likely that idleness 
and dependence will produce that result, as, indeed, they 
have never yet failed to do whether in Japan or clsewhere. 
We submit it to these writers as a problem well worth 
considering, whether the patient sclf-denial daily displayed 
by the Samurai under their altered conditions of existence 
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Herald we read that the electric light had then been 


as any of the deeds that have passed into household words | exhibited in Shanghai for nearly a month, and the share- 


among their countrymen. 





libel case which resulted in the incarceration of a news- 
paper editor, we quoted, without comment or endorsement, 
the most remarkable portions of the address delivered by 
‘the counsel for the prosecution; fhe gist of the learned 
barrister’s argument being that a journal’s first duty is to 
itself, and that it owes the public nothing more than the 
devotee of any other bread-getting pursuit. Thus 
broadly stated, the doctrine sounds a little shocking, and 
wo are by no means disposed to admit its truth, however 
aptly it fits the case of the parasites that disfigure and 
disgrace the wholesome body of journalism. We were there- 
fore not a little amused, though by no means sufprised, 
to find ourselves saddled with the responsibility of the 
utterances we had simply reproduced in an epitome of 
the trial, and to see the antecedents and private history of 
the author raked up as evidence against the justice of his 
opinions. ‘This habit of assailing the motives and clia- 
racter of an opponent while leaving his arguments 
untouched, is admirably consistent with the lofty standard 
of morality so noisily set up for themselves by certain 
journalists, and if it sometimes prescuts an ill-conditioned 
and offensive aspect, it affords, at all events, materials 
for a curious study of the conditions that tolerate it. 
The matter is recalled by the circumstances of a recent 
law-case in Shanghai, when the acting judge, Mr. Mowat, 
commented very stroigly on the unfortunate propensity 
of the local press to make newspapers the vehicle for 
ventilating personal spite. ‘‘Iiditors and proprietors of 
papers,” said the judge, ‘* ought to know that it is not tlic 
use their papers should be put to; they ought to fecl above 
making their public prints a means of attacking or 
publishing their gricvanecs and hardships with their 
private enemies. It is very unbecoming and unworthy of 
a public print to do so. It is taking advantage of 
the semi-public position you oceupy to work out your 
own private ends, and nothing is worse than that.” Some 
such plain utterances as these are needed to rouse the 
public to a sense of the fact that the press, while pro- 
fessing to be the exposcr of abuses not less than the 
disseminater of intelligence, is itself at times one of the 
most mischievous fuisances society has to endure. If 
journals are content to fill their columns with jeremiades 
against road-contractors who misplace heaps of stones, 
or scavenger-coolies who transgress the laws of labour, 
they need not be charged with anything worse than un- 
conscious buffoonery ; but when, under the influence of 
mere jealousy or some other even Jess vonial sentiment, 
they cmploy their columns to ventilate personal attacks 
upon men who are unable to reply, they are guilty of a 
cowardly and contemptible act. If there be any such 
things as newspapers in the millennium, their editors 
will have to observe the golden rule of writing nothing 
they would hesitate to speak in the presence of their 
opponent, and of closing their columns against those 
pestilential parasites, anonymous seribblers. 





Hlectric lighting is in a fair way to Le introduced generally 
into China, Shanghai, as usual, setting the example of 
enterprise to other ports in the Far East, and to the colossal 
Empire which has learned so much from its handful of 


holders in the Company, formed scarcely two months before, 
as well as the public generally, had thus been promptly 


: _ fenabled to witness the practical results of their enterprise, 
Some time ago, in noting the proceedings in a certain | 


and to estimate the suitability of the new method of lighting 
to the requirements of the Settlement. “Judging by the 
gratifying enthusiasm which the subject has aroused amongst 
the Chinese, we may expect to see the new light spread 
throughout the Settlements, as fast as the Company can 
furnish the necessary power.” We lave reason to belicve that 
if similar results are not shortly obtained in Yokohama, the 
capital of Tukiyo will be the first place in Japan to witness 
the adaptation of electricity to illaminatory purposes. 


* 
* * 


The “Brush” system has been adopted in Shanghai— 
the system which it was proposed to cmploy in Yokohama, 
and which, or some other, one hopes may yet be introduced. 
It may not be uninteresting to glance from this distance 
at the results which the Brush Agent has produced ii 
Shanghai, premising that we derive our information from 
the paper quoted in the preceding paragraph. ‘ At the 
corner of the Nanking and Kiangse roads stands the first 
electric lamp-post erected in Shanghai. It is placed just 
within the wall of the compound of the old Tung-foo hong, 
once the residence of the well-known firm of Olyphant and 
Co., the premises being now in the occupation of the Electric 
Company, who entered into possession in May Jast. With 
such expedition have the Company’s staff been at work since, 
that a complete sct of machinery is installed in the old go- 
down at the back of the dwelling house, comprising water-tank, 
boiler, engine, and dynamo-machine. Above is the store and 
show room, in which are exhibited the different lamps which the 
Company are prepared lo supply to private consumers and to 
public bodies, and contains the stock of carbons and other 
materials required for the replenishment of the lamps. This 
room is illuminated at night by a 2,000-candle are lamp, and, 
it is needless to say, presents when lit up a most brilliant 
appearance.” A. description of the apparatus used is given ; 
but the effects obtained are, of course, more interesting in 
this locality, where we hear so much of the immunity from 


| 


robbery and arson that a proper system of municipal lighting 
would cnsure. It seems, then, that Shanghai for a month past 
has been effectively lighted by electricity, and one should hope 
that cre long this settlement will enjoy similar advantages. 





‘Lhe tacit but obstinate refusal of the Chinese to assimilate 
with other races in whose regions they live, their obstinate 
segregation, is the strongest point the Californians have against 
them ; and it is a point of some weight. Still, America has 
no better protection against what her plaintive politicians are 
wont to call the dangers of a Mongolian invasion. What may 
happen to the world when that enlightened statesman Li Hung 
Chang has persuaded his countless millions of countrymen to 
abandon thetr present head-dress for the close trimmed fashion : 
of occidental nations, it is hard to foretell, Pacific Slope 
policemen and quarantine officials would find some difficulty in 
putting an embargo upon a consignment of saffron-colored 
gentlemen in European garb and close-cropped hair without 
appendage. Probably then a language test would be essayed 
to be easily surmounted by the intelligent Ah Chee. A 
colour test would hardly be admissible in America where so 
many tints of complexion are the prevailing hue. Certainly 
if Li Hung Chang should desire to evade the provisions Qf . 


the Angell treaty, and hurl his hordes without resistacen 


foreign residents, In a recent member of the North Chinalupon defenceless America, he has only to restrain hig 
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myrmidons from shaving the front of their heads and plaiting! None of their Yokohama brotherhood are of course like 


their back locks. 


The “ Hamilton sale” has been the event of this decade for 
admirers of art objects and antiquities, As the Saturday 
Review. puts it, during the five weeks that it lasted, the 
rooms were fifled with a curious and varied company. “ All 
connoisseurs who could inspect the collection naturally did so, 
and not only English but forcign dealers attended in crowds. 
In addition to those who took an interest in the sale, there 


were numbers of idlers who lounged in either on the chance of 


meeting their friends, or for the sake of being able to say that 
they had “done the Hamilton Sale.” 
merits of the outery that lias been raised at the break-up of 


Whatever may be the 


this magnificent collection, there can be no doubt that its sale 
has given intense pleasure to a very large number of people, 
and there is just now far more genuine sorrow at the end of 
the Hamilton sale than at the end of the Hamilton collection, 
The workmanship of many of the objects sold las been far 
more meritorious than their style, and in such an immense 
collection it would have been impossible that everything 
should be perfect ; but, whatever may have been the faults of 
the treasures of Hamilton Palace, we are unlikely to see such 
a fine and yaried collection brought into the market again, 
The opportunities of artistic instruction afforded by this 
wonderful sale have been invaluable, and it is probable that 
the Jessons thus given to the public have been worth even 
nore than the enormous sum of money received for the 
magnificent collection by its late owner, As regards the 
pictures, ib is satisfactory to reflect that many of the best 
works will be placed on the walls of the National Gallery, and 
the fact that a large proportion of the decorative objects have 
been purchased at unprecedented prices to remain in England 
proves that, in spite of the bad times, this country is not 
bankrupt.” Some of the prices realized were enormons. 
Thus, a full-length portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, by 
Velasquez, 64 feet high, and 3 feet 8 inches wide, was pur- 
chased forthe National Gallery at 6,000 guineas. It is a fine 
portrait, and good examples of Velasquez always command 
good prices ; but this was an immense price, and the picture 
could scarcely be called one of the bargains of the sale. + Again 
a small picture by Murillo, 25 inches by 20, of “ The Infant 
Christ, Sleeping,” brought in 2,500 euineas. “The work 
undoubtedly has its merits, but the child's figure is not at all 
what the subject would lead one to expect. We have seldom, 
if ever, seen a dearer picture sold.”’ 
borough, something like a foot square, in a terribly bad state, 
was bought for 160 guineas. ‘The same purchaser gave 
1,000 for a picture by R. Wilson, and 310 for an excellent 
little portrait (114 inches by 9), signed by L. Cranach, and 
dated 1561, An interesting portrait of Cardinal Stuart, by 
Blanchet, although but a moderate picture, brought in 1,300 
guincas; and ai striking portrait of the Duke of Alva, 
assigned to Coello, went for 400. A small picture, 25 inches 
by 20, of Catherine Parr, attributed to Holbein, was sold for 
800 guineas. The total return of the day’s sale amounted to 
83,062/, 45. “ The pictures sold at the Hamilton sale, ex- 
clusive of miniatures, produced more than 123,000/, a sum 
which exeveded that received for Prince Demidoff’s pictures ; 
but no single picture belonging to the Duke of LIamilton was 
sold fur as high a price as Prince Demidoft’s Hobbema, 
which realized more than 8,000/. 


A landscape by Gains- 


Lhe highest price obtained 
lor a single portrait was much the same at both sales, a 
Vandyck at isan Donato fetching 6,000/, and a Velasquez 
at the Hamillon sale bringing in an equal number of 
guineas.’ Christie, Manson, and Co. were the auctioneers, 
and must have realized a splendid harvest in commissions. 
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envy them. 


* 
* * 


What wealth of art and objects of historic value are 
heaped in the houses of our old English nobility. It has been 
said that the few Dukes in the pecrage could pay off the 
national debt if they chose. ‘This may be So; and if they 
could and the country demanded it, no doubt they would 
cheerfully execute themselyes, as the French say. But let 
us glance gloatingly at a few more incidents of the Duke of 
Hamilton's sale. The large price of 5,090 guineas was given 
for a Louis XV. parqucterie commode of moderate size. ‘Uhe 
great valuc of this piece of furniture consisted in the uh- 
usually massive ormolu with which it was mounted. The 
subject of the ormolu work was oak branches, with figures 
of boys and birds. Very rich, very bold, very gracefal, and 
yet simple, was this grand work, A pair of ebony commodes 
went for 3,000 guineas, and a secretaire fetched 1,300, One 
of the most interesting lots of the day was a Sévres cabaret 
that had been presented to a Duchess of Hamilton by Charles 
X. The plateau, teapot, sucrier, milk jug, two cups and 
saucers, and two plates, were very well painted, chiefly with 
portraits ; but only a very moderate price was given for them, 
A beautifully inlaid sceretaire of Milanese work; again, was 
much cheaper than many of the cabinets at 441/, The day's 
return amounted to nearly 17,000/. On the following day a 
remarkable bronze bust of Peter the Great weit for 1,060/, 
Although a large price, it scarcely seemed too much for so- 
fine and so interesting a work. The collection of tapestries 
was very striking: ‘They were chiefly Gobelins; and of bril- 
liant colouring. A large sofa, covered with Gobelin tapestry, 
was sold for 1,176/.; a bedstead for 1,155/.; and a portrait 
of the Empress Catherine II. in old Gobelin brought in 
3292. 10s. ‘Two sets of chairs, covered with tapestry, averaged 
about SO/ each; a fine oblong panel of tapestry in a 
frame, 12 fect by 19 feet 4 inches, was purchased for 882/,, 
and more than 14,000/. worth of things had been sold before 
‘Tuesday's sale was ended. The two last days of the sale 
were devoted to porcelain, bronzes, artistic odds and ends— 
such as crystals, gems, snuff-boxes, caskets, Gc.—and _ coins. 
The oval cup of rock crystal that went for 1,150 guineas 
was very finely carved ; and the cup of the same material, 84 
inches high, with a figure in very high relief, that was brought 
in 800 guineas, was a splendid example of work on crystal. A 
{luted cup of lapis lazuli, mounted with very delicately chased 
silver gilt, although only 9 inches high, fetched 750 guineas ; 
and a tiny cup of hematite—a form of iron ore—only 34 
inches high, was sold for 600, The five splendid sixteenth- 
century bronzes, between 5 and 7 feet high, of the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Diana of Versailles, the Borghese Gladiator, 
the Belvedere Antinous, and the Hercules and ‘Telephus, cast 
in moulds taken from the original statues, were sold at an” 
average of nearly 500 guineas each, About four hundred 
thousand pounds worth of works of art have been disposed of, 
and even the great San Donato sale has been completely 
eclipsed. © Withal one cannot but feel sad to think that so 
magnificent a collection has been dispersed to the four winds 
of heaven, 

The last number of the AZarnz Maru Chimbun has a 
cartoon in apparent derision of the Iorean affair. To the 
lright is a woman dressed in Japanese style and wearing a 
‘hideous mask from the two sides of which protrude, horn- 
like, the blades of Japanese swords. In front of her 
‘outstretched harpy claw3 are two boys, presumably Koreans, 
in terrible alarm at the apparition. In their fear the youngsters 
have flung away, the one a school-book, the other a slate, 
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inscribed with the figures of yen 500,000 and yen 50,000 re- 
spectively. The little lettcr-press that there is to explain the 
drawing is headed * The Ogre's Mask and the Horny ITead- 
We have omitted to mention that the 
The woman says :— 



































dress of Japan.” 
mask is surmounted with a cannon. 
« With my swords, my guns, my horns, you will be beaten ; 
aud with Imy enormous mouth I will devour you? One of 
the boys commences to reply :—* Your threats have no terror 
for us’; but here he is interrupted by his companion who 
says :—‘* Come, that’s a good fellow! Apologize to the old 
girl, and tell her you'll behave yourself in future, aud will 
pay. her for the damage done, Remember the Simonoseki 
affair, You've got to pay anyhow. 

have our chance in one row or another.” 
of the sketch is obvious, 


Ly and by we shall 


The inner meaning 





An English commercial paper states of the Lyons silk 
manufacturers that they find that the productions of Germany 
and Switzerland are actually beginning to reach the interior 
markets of France, and that the conditions of the silk 
ndustry, which have already changed in all countries, are 
now changing every day more and more, to the disadvantage 
of French producers. Under these circumatances, the Lyons 
Chamber of Commerce has appealed to the Minister of 
Commerce to allow a temporary remission of the duty on the 
yarns the French use in making tissue for exportation, As 
there seems, according to their appeal, but little pro<pect of an 
early resumption of negotiations with England; the above “is 
the modest request they now make!” It is only fair to the 
Lyonnais to say that their own immediate proclivitics are all 
in fayor of Free-trade; 





The Imperial Naval Medical School, situated in Shiba, 
near to the former Kaitakushi buildings now occupied by 
the Admiralty, was -opened yesterday, the entrance 
examination of candidates having taken place during thie 
month of August. A long and eloquent inaugural address 
was delivered by Dr. Takagi, I°.1.C0.5., Director of the 
establishment, who, after tracing the rise of the 
Medical branch of the Japanese Navy in the 4th 
year of Meiji, and noticing the services rendered ly Dr. 
Wm. Anderson during his sojourn in Tokio, proceaded 
to excite the cmulation of the students by the recital of 
tlic chicf decds and discoveries of some of the Luropean 
pioneers of tho medical art. Dr. Takagi also specially 
emphasized the necessity of a geod grounding in the 
Munglish language, for instruction in which special provision 
has been made. Dr. Totsuka, Surgeon-General to the 
Flect, and other officers were present. 





JAPAN S FORLIGN TRADL. 

A hae aggregate value of Japan's foreign trade for 

the year 1881 was less than that for 1880 by 
two and a half million dollars, in round numbers. 
This decrease is entirely on one side of the account, for 
while the exports showed an increase of nearly three 
millions, the imports diminished by five and a half 
millions. We shall appreciate this better by observing 
that ina twelvemonth the whole import trade under- 
went a diminution of ene sixth. 
In a word, the foreign trade of this country has been | 


overtaken by a phase loug anticipated. For several 
years Japan has heen buying more than she sold and 
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itself obliged to do without them. 
stined to feel this moreand more every season. 
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accumulated capital or with that capital itself. The 
eflects of such a drain increase in a geometrical pro- 
gression, and in the present case they have been inten- 
sified by currency depreciation as well as by other 
exceptional causes, until something very like a condi- 


tion of exhaustion has been produced. The country, 
having no more money to spend on foreign goods, finds 
Importers are de- 
In the 
immediate future Japan has no course but to retrace 
her steps. She began to do so in 1831, and in the 


spring of the present year her rate of motion became 


painfully perceptible. ‘There was some talk then about 


an abnormal tightuess in the money market owing to 
a new system of collecting 


the taxes, but in truth 
ether and more permanent causes were at work. 
Referring only to metallic media of exchange, the , 
country is sixty-three million dollars poorer to-day than 
it was in 1867, and that seems to be the limit of its 
endurance. Doubtless some of the money has heen 
converted into productive capital, and to ils action may 
be attributed, in part, an increased ability to export ; 
but for a considerable period the tendency must be in 
the direction cf retrenchment, and foreign merchants 
will do well to make up their minds to the fact. 

We do not pause here to discuss tho false theory that 
a country is growing richer when its imports exceed 
its exports. Such a state of affairs may be a sign, but 
cannot, under ordinary circumstances, be a cause, of 
prosperity. ‘he same rules apply to nations as to 
individuals : onlgoings must not exceed incomings, or 
bankruptcy is the issue. To say that a community of 
nen areable to buy more than they sell in foreign 
markets, is tantamount lo asserting that they have 
sources of incomo apart from those transactions. Eng- 
land has an abundance of such sources ; Japan has few, 
ifany, and the effects of her extravagance in the near 
past are not likely to be speedily recouped. 

These facts are brought prominently before us by 
the British Cousular Trade Reports for 1881. Valu- 
able records as these documents always are, if only for 
the sake of the careful research and accurate informa- 
tion they embody, they present this year a feature of 
exceptional interest in the general remarks to be found 
at the conclusion of the Summary. People who desire 
to form a sound estimate of Japan's condition, or of so 
much of it, at least, as is visible from a foreign stand- 
point, cannot eftord to neglect anything endorsed ky 
such an authority as Sir Harry Parkes, and we are not 
surprised to find that the Summary in question contains 
an exceptionally succinct and exhaustive analysis . of 
the situation. We reproduce the passage in full :— 

The commercial capacity of the country depends of course upon 
its productive power and that, measured by its foreign exports, falls 
below the exvectations that have naturally been formed of a country 
so favorably situated as Japan. ‘Paking the value of the foreign 

Vara the produeiion of tie county 
over aud above its own Wants, averages about cizhty-six cents, or 
say ds. Od. per head of the population of thirty-five millions, This 
denotes a low state of national enterprise. and no material advance- 
ment may be loved for so long as three great ovstucics to improve- 


ment continue to exist. 
Theso are, the absence of capital, the excessive dearnes: of 
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paying for the surplus either with the iuterest on her | wansport in the interior, aud the great fluctuations in the depre: 
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ciated paper which forms the currency of the land. The latter, of 
course, occasion fluctuations of corresponding violence in the prices 
of all commodities and of the necessaries of life, they render all 
business transactions hazardous and uncertain, they effectually 
impede the prosecution of all industries which require time for 
development, and they cause honest but laborious trade to be for- 
saken for the attractions of gambling on the currency exchanges. 
‘Nhe remarks on the want of capital and transport which appeared 
in the Summary of Foreign Trade for 1878 apply with equal force 
at the present date. . 

The employment of foreign capital contiuues to be forbidden by 
law, and it costs as much to convey aton of goods fifty miles into 
the interior on the backs of men or pack-horses as to send it from 
Japan to Europe. Possessed, by its natural formation, of an exten- 
sive coast-line which leaves no part of the country distant more 
than a hundred miles from the sea, the carrying needs of the 
country might be met to a great extent by marine transport. 
But native shipping being limited in amount and mainly 
confined to two privileged companies, is also abnormally 
costly, and the service of cheap foreign tonnage is forbidden 
to the people. ‘The latter are therefore unable to convey heavy 
produce from the interior to the Treaty Ports, where it would be 
readily bought by foreigners if obtainable at remunerative rates. 
And in regard to those lighter and more valuable commodities 
which form the bulk of the Foreign Exports, namely tea and silk, 
and in which, as Japan has to compete with China and India, she 
should allow her people the free ure of all available facilities, 
it is to be regretted in the national interest that the Japanese 
producer should be burdened with restraints which prevent his 
dealing direct with the foreigner at the ‘I'rcaty Ports, while the 
latter is interdicted from dealing with the farmers in the producing 
districts or even visitivg them for commercial purposes. 

While this state of things continues and the Japanese retain 
their present economical opiuions which deprive trade of the 
freedom that is essential to its vitality and run it into the narrow 
groove of monopolists and guilds, the commerce of the country must 
be expected to remain in a comparatively stationary condition. It is 
obvious that Japan cannot buy more goods than she can pay for, and 
that her power to purchase must be measured by her power to 
export. It is time, therefore, that British Exporters should per- 
ceive that their shipments have for some time past been in excess 
of demand, and that Japan can only consume a limited amount of 
foreign imports even when these aro supplied at prices which leave 
no profit to the importer. The Returns of 1881 show a material 
decrease on those of the preceding year, which is common to all 
articles of Import. As the Custom House figures are a record of 
importation and not of consumption, it is to be hoped that this 
decrease, which is the consequence of the glut of the previous year, 
may also signify greater caution on the part of shippers. In that 
oase it would not be altogether unfortunate that the Returns of 1881 
coinpare so unfavourably with thoge of 1880, as the latter did not 
denote a rising but a ruinous trade. 


This statement of obstacles to progress is complete. 
It only remains to say s word about the remedy, omit- 
ting for the moment, hewever, the question of currency 
depreciation, which we have already discussed very 
fully. 

lt will be observed that the writer of the Summary 
catalogues, as separate ‘‘ obstacles,” the absence of 
capital and the excessive dearness of transport in the 
interior. In one important sense, however, the two 
are synonymous. It is to the absence of capital-that 
we must mainly attribute that want of roads, railways, 
and ships, which not only prevents Japan from find- 
ing a market for her commodities, but also paralyzes 
her productive enterprise. ‘Travéllers in this country 
have seldom failed to comment with astonishment on 
the vast areas of uncultivated land that are to be met 
with in all regions difficult of access. Questioned as 
to their reason for neglecting this visible source of 
wealth, the people have but one reply :—‘ Jt were easy 
enough to raise crops, but what should we do with the 
grain? We have no use for it ourselees, nor any ac- 
cessible market to take it off our hands.’ With the 
mediatized government has come the first essential to 
prosperily, securily of life and property, but traces of 
the feudal system still survive in the segregation of 
localities and in their inhabitants’ contented submission 
to conditions crystallized by centuries of introspection. 
It was a necessary consequence of foreign intercourse 
that Japan's national seale of living should undergo a 
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complete change, and unless she is to lapse again from 
her new estate, she must find the means of maintain- 
ing herself in it. Commerce, foreign commerce, is the 
only logical resource in such & conjuncture, and if her 
commerce is ever to progress, it must be provided with 
means of locomotion. A nugget of gold is absolutely 
valueless till it comes into the market, and the richest 
diamond field in the world would be left unexploited 
were there no means of carrying away its produce. 
We see Japan annually importing hundreds of thous 
sands of gallons of kerosene, but we hear nothing of her 
own springs of mineral oil ; we see timber at a price 
that almost prohibits building, yet vast forests in the 
north remain virtually unexploited ; we.know nothing 
of her marble quarries except that they furnish some 
rare specimens for toy images or votive columns ; her 
iron, her coal, her minerals, her cereals, in a word, 
almost all the sources of wealth with which providence 
has endowed her, are objects either of neglect, or of 
enterprise so hampered by difficulties as to be even 
more extravagant than neglect. And at the root of 
the whole trouble lies the want of capital t not capital 
lo bolster up exotic enterprise, or betray inefficiency 
and inexperience into rash undertaking, but capital to 
build roads, railways, and ships; to supply industry 
with a market for its productions. We are very 
far from refusing to give Japan credit for what 
she has already accomplished in this direction. We 


do not forget that she has spent large sums 
on improving her means of internal communica- 


tion, and employed many subtle devices to enlist the 
interesL of her people in the same cause; neither 
isit to be denied that within the past twelve months 
the development of railroads has become a pet project 
with the nation. But with all this there is associated 
an economical danger which silences congratulation— 
the dauger that when these preparatory efforts shall 
have absorbed the scanty remnant of her floating 
capital, she will find herself too crippled to reap the 
fruits of the seed she has sown. That a country 
already suffering seriously from a depletion of metallic 
currency ; & country where prohibitive rates of interest 
rule, and where enterprise can scarcely move without 
aid from the State, should think of sinking its capi- 
talin public works, is, at best, a rash and perilous 
proceeding. For the accomplishment of such objects 
under such circumstances economical principles indicate 
one, and only one, method ; namely, to draw a cheque 
upon the floating capital of the world. Foreign loans 
are sometimes dangerous expedients, especially in the 
ease of a nation with a depreciated currency, but a 
foreign loan to make roads and railways is not a loan 
but an investment. There isa sentimental gratification 
in working entirely with one’s own funds, and old 
fashioned persons accord a certain measure of applause 
te independent effort of that nature; but the plan is 
none the less incompatible with commercial success. 
If a merchant, trading on a enpital of twenty thousand 
dollars, ten of which are borrowed at 7 per cent, 
realizes & profit of 8 per cent on the whole, it is obvious 
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that the profit on his own capital is 9 per cent. This 
is the problem that commeree has studied at the school 
of modern experience. It only requires to be supple- 
mented by a practical conviction that the same econo- 
mical laws-apply to nations as to individuals. New 
countries with small capitals and undeveloped resources 
must have recourse to the accumulations of old countries 
where enpital is in excess of the opportunities for its 
employment. Japan is about to build railways under 
a government guarantee of-8 per cent profit on gross 
outlay. The sume guarantee. would procure the neces- 
sary capital abroad, thereby Jeaving unimpaired the 
resources of native enterprise, and bringing into the 
country that which it so much needs, a supply of 
metallic media. | 

We have devoted so much space to this portion of 
our subject that we must confine ourselves to a 
very few remarks on the other points noted in the 
Summary. And first with regard to the coast-wise 
trade, it cannot for a moment be denied that as an 
abstract problem the immediate commercial prosperity 
of the country would be best consulted by removing all 
restrictions upon the employment of foreign shipping. 
Carrying facilities, at the cheapest possible rates, are 
needed, and can be most casily obtained in that way. 
But, on the other hand, we can fully appreciate the 
motives of Japan’s protective policy. The possession 
of a mereantile marine is among her dearest wishes, 
and she proposes to foster its growth by reserving to 
it the profits of the coasting trade. What McCulloch 
has said on this subject is so pertinent that we eannot 
do better than quote it here :— 


In considering the policy of repealing restricLions on coasting 
trade, it is needless to refer to countries destitute of a commercial 
marine, for without the aid of foreigners they could have no coast- 
iny trade. And the ship-owners of countries that have such a 
marine, and which also have any considerable facilities for carrying 
on navigation, have so many advantages on their side. that it is 
diffieult to imagine that they should ever be superseded, in any 
cuusiderable degree, by foreigners in carrying on the coasting trade. 


Japan can scarcely be included in cither of these 
categories. Sho has a mercantile marine in embryo, 
but nobody will pretend that it is yet capable of endur- 
ing direct foreign competition. Three grave charges 
ean, indecd, be urged against it in its present from :— 
that it is not in any thorough sense a nursery for sea- 
men ; that being of the nature of a monopoly its rates 
of freight are not controlled by competition, and that 
its proprietors have made no attempt to develop it in 
proportion to the growing wants of national commerce. 
But we may reasonably hope that much of this will be 
remedied by the action of the recently created company, 
which will also carry with it the secondary advantage 
of freeing private enterprise from a deterrent belief in 
the exclusivencss of official patronage. If the pro- 
gramme of the Aiyodo Unso Kraisha be carried out in 
anything like its integrity: if the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany awakes to the necessity of at least keeping up its 
fleet, as a measure of self-defence, and if the signs of 
private enterprise now visible be not entirely delusicre— 
hypotheses, to be sure, but yet reasonable—Japan is not 
likely to suffer from apy deficiency in her coastwise 
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service until her meaus of internal transport are better 
developed. 

Aud, finally, with regard to the restraints which, by 
separating the foreign merchants and the producer, 
“yun trade into-the narrow groove of monopolists and 
cuilds,’’? we must frankly confess that Japan seems to 
be pursuing a very short-sighted poliey. In the eyes of 
Western countries her foreign trade, at its present 
dimensions, is a mere bngatalle, but to her it is every- 
thing. Whatever restrictions she subjects it to, are 
incomparably more hurtful to her own interests than 
to those of anyone else. That she should hesitate to 
open the country so long as foreigners refuse to submit 
to her jurisdiction in the interior, is comprehensible 
and natural; but that she should refrain from the 
exercise of a liberality which would not only help to 
develop. her resources, but also to promote her political 
aims, ig not so easily understood. In her peculiar 
position the most rational plan would be to seize every 
occasion of demonstrating the justice of her cluims to 
complete independence, and an opportunity offers in the 
removal of these commercial barriers. It is not 
necessary that foreiguers should have the privileges of 
residing or of ectually acquiring property in the interior. 
Only let them be free to visit the producing districts 
and three discuss terms with, or offer suggestions to, 
the producer, provided that their rights of possession in 
any merchandise they agree to purchase shall not com- 
mence until delivery ; such merchandise, however, to 
be permitted perfectly free transit to open ports. And 
in return for this concession Japan might justly claim 
to exercise a jurisdiction limited in the same ratio as 
the privilege for which it is exchanged. Not one in 
a thousand of those visiting the interior for the pur- 
pose of legitimate trade would be likely to require 
police restraint, but none the less would it be necessary 
to endow the local authorities with power to exercise 
that restraint. It were absurdly unreasonable to 
expect the Japanese to convey a foreigner two or three 
hundred miles under escort, that he might, at the end 
of his journey, be fined five or ten dollars for some petty 
offence against the public peace. With such cases 
they should be authorized to deal suinmarily, nor could 
there be any difficulty in setting proper limits to the 
amount of jurisdiction thus conceded. Yet it would 
surely be a great step towards the ultimate abolition 
of exterritoriality, for it is by justifying confidence in 
small matters that men acquire the right of demanding 
it in large. 
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SUGGESTIONS. © . 


VERY thinking man must sympathize with 
Japan's anxiety to emerge from conditions which 

are only warranted by au assumption of her imperfect 
civilization. Voluntary abdication of sovereign rights 
is historically proved to be the prelude of a State's dis- 
solution. Defeat in battle, even if it entails a consider- 
able forfeiture of territory, implies nothing beyon: 
inability to repel attack and ultimately inyulves nothing 
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worse than a reduction of resources. But it is 
altogether different with unresisting retreat from the 
responsibilities entailed by independence, and passive 
surrender of the privileges it confers. Such conduct 
impugnsa nation’s moral character and is before all 
things calculated to provoke aggression. 

Japan therefore, we repeat, deserves sincere sympathy 
for her restless efforts to reach an equal level with 
Western States, but at the same time sho is in danger of 
forfeiting that sympathy by her want of practicality. 
Her best friends find it difficult to be sure whether she 
has proposed to herself any definite goal, or fully re- 
flected on the issnes of the course she is apparenily 
pursuing. There are some, indeed, who counsel her 
to cast all political considerations to the winds and to 
consult only her commercial aggrandizement, in the 
assurance that material arguments are best calculated 
to command consideration. But this advice is a little 
too practical. It ignores altogether the existence of a 
national conscience, which, if in Japan’s case it seems 
to impede progress in some directions, affords after all 
the best guarantee of stable reform. The want of 
practicality to which we allude is observable rather in 
an attempt to accomplish a final result by a single 
effort, and in a tendency to neglect progressive aids, 
which if less rapid, aro at once easier and more demon- 
strative of honest purpose. 

There is an unfortunate fact which must needs be 
recognized and looked straight in the face at the out- 
set. Itis that Japan has not yet won the confidence 
of foreigners. She is still mistrusted, and any project 
which pre-supposes credit on the other side, must in 
the end prove more or less abortive. Whether or not 
she deserves to be thus doubted, it does not avail to 
consider here. Dealing with facts as they are and not 
as they ought to be, we are obliged to confess that many 
sober-minded persons—so many indeed that their suf- 
frages are sufficient to determine the general verdict— 
are not yet willing to entrust their lives and property 
to Japanese keeping. ‘To reason with these sceptics, to 
show them that they have no just warrant for their 
want of faith, were mere waste of words, for trust is 
not born of logic. They will not descend from their 
present coign of vantage until they have learned to rely 
implicitly on at least an equal degree of security in the 
proposed position, and their reluctance is not inconsistent 
with what the world calls sound common sense. 

Further, Japan has to observe that so soon as she 
set about re-constructing her codes on European models, 
she virtually admitted their inapplicability to fo- 
reigners. The‘act of revision was a strong evidence of 
earnest sincerity, but it was at the same lime a confes- 
sion of temporary incompetence. And as such it has 
justly been regarded. Until, therefore, her codes 
are completed, there can be no question of submission 
to her jurisdiction. 

There is a great deal comprised in that little sen- 
tence, ‘entil her codes are completed.’ The criminal eode 
and its accompanying code of procedure are already 
accidentally familiar to this community. We say 
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“accidentally,” because as yet no authorized versions 
have been published for foreign information, nor have 
any steps been taken, so far as we know, to bring the 
new codes under the observation of Western Govern- 
ments. The omission is inexplicable, and argues little 
foresight on the part of those who are intrusted with 
the conduct of these matters. The eriminal coda, 
however, is an affair of comparative simplicity. It is 
based upon principles universally applicable; and its 

administration presents no serious difficulties. But the 

civil code is altogether another business. Excerpted 

from Trench and Italian sources, it traces its origin to 

Roman law, and will only be capable of administration 
by experts. This, indeed, need not prove a source of 
serious embarrassment, though sufficiently formidable 
to defer foreign recognition. But a more perplexing 
question may well be mooted in the case of the com- 

mercial code. Should that also be borrowed from the 
French, England and America will certainly hesitate 
to abide by it, since they already take just exception to 
many of its provisions. This forecast excludes, of 
course, any note of the obvious rejoinder, that Japan is 

free to choose what codes she pleases, and that foreigners 

will be constrained to accept her choice provided it 

confines itself to the institutions of some State in the 

van of civilization. Here, however, we are discussing 

not abstract principles but contingences, by which 
alone the expediency of a measure can be predicted, 

and in the contingencies that present themselves on the 

threshold of this project, there is food for much mis- 

giving. It will bean unfortunate matterif, when Japan 

has definitely adopted and adapted some Occidental 

code, the question of its recognition by foreign Govern- 

ments should be complicated by international jealousies. 

If this dilemma has been provided against, the fact is 

without public cognizance. 

For the administration of the codes it is understood 
that Japan proposes to employ foreign judges. If she 
has really reconciled herself to this notion on a scale 
of any magnitude, much eredit is due to her self-dis- 
cipliue. Many comments, too, ure obvious, but wea 
refrain from recording them since enough has been 
said to warrant the deduction we desire to draw, 
namely: that in the preparation of these codes and 
provision of a competent administration some years 
must be expended, and that the preliminary steps may 
be immensely protracted if the execution of the scheme 
is to be contingent on a foreign guarantee of ultimate 
acquiescence. In a word, the programme is encum- 
bered by concessions lo Western prejudice, and thus, in 
& manner, invites the opposition it seeks to conciliate. 
Hence it is that we set out by noting Japan’s want of 
practicality in that she attethpts by a single effort to 
mature a result demanding years of gradual elaboration. 

And the interim—is it to be quite unemployed? Is 
that moiety of the task which lies within easy reach to 
be left entirely unessayed? In the spring of this year 
goods to the value of three million dollars lay stored in 
Yokohama awaiting receipt by native dealers at whose 
order they had been imported. Contracts were violated 
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with impunity and honest merchants found themselves 
reduced to serious straits. Yet no appeal was made to 
the law. Allow as wide a margin as we please for thie 
expediencies dictated by an over-exploited trade, we are 
-still unable to explain this total abstinence from legal 
remedy except on the hypothesis that the Courts were 
deemed a hopeless resource. And so, indeed, they 
were. Rightly or wrongly, men had learned to 
believe that Japanese law offered no protection to 
foreign suitors. Now to appreciate the full bearing 
of this fact, it is necessary to observe that cases 
in which foreigners are plaintiffs theoretically 
represent one half the mixed litigation which takes 
place in Yokohama. That half is entirely under 
Japanese control. The Government may make for 
it what provisions they please without reference to 
any foreign power. Surely then to entrust the trial 
of these cases to Western judges would be a simple 
aud certain method of proving the sincerity of Japa- 
nese intention. One or two Model Courts on these 
lines might be easily set up. They would not offend 
national prejudices—a danger which may justly be 
apprehended from any sweeping recourse fo foreign 
administration — they would be comparatively inex- 
pensive, and go soon as their decisions came to be 
trusted, foreign States would only be too happy to 
divest themselves of all jurisdiction in mixed cases. 
This would be the first great step : the rest must soon 
follow. 

Much that is said here is a repetition of what we 
wrote a year ago, but we trust that the importance of 
the subject’ may plead our excuse. We would fain seo 
Japan go resolutely and patiently to work at the re- 
forms that are within her reach, instead of searching 
for a royal road along which foreign powers will cer- 
tainly hesitate to follow her. Confidence is not a 
marketable commodity. It cannot be acquired by 
contract or purchased by material concessions ; but it 
can be conciliated by unconditional efforts to deserve 
it, and among these the method we have suggested 
appears to occupy & prominent place. 
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Upon thy granite peaks—not in the depths 

Of royal palaces—I feel the breath 

Of liberty—O my lone isle, Caprern ! 

Thy bushes are my park—and unadorned 

Jint safe alodgment thy imposing mass 

Gives me, untainted by the servile crowd. 

Thy few inhabitants are rough and rude 

As the stern rocks that form thy darkling crown, 

And like them, proud—disdain to bend the knee. 

The rushing hurricane in this retreat, 

Where slave nor tyrant finds a resting-place, 

Is my sole concert. Worrid are thy paths, 

But by the rolling wheel of insolence 

1 am not crushed, neither is my pure brow 

Splashed by vile mud, Far from all lies, I here 

Th’ infinite contemplate ; and when my eye— 

Forerun by thought—circles the spaces vast, 

To the recesses of this azure dome 

That worlds encloses, to the infinite 

Intelligence I turu with dcepeniug scuse 

Of gratitude...... (illegible), 

For it bestowed upon ine th’ immortal spark 

Which makes me ever kin to the Eternal. 
—ZLrasluted frum a Losthunous Poem of Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
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ANOTHER CHORUS OF SHORN LAMBS. 








(Adapted from the Ceztury and dedicated as before.) 

[On sceing a new Speculator approach the Bourse, they, 
who have neither money nor margin left, break into clamorous 
song. | 

STROPHE.— 


We once were as guileless and reckless as he. 
To-day we are wiser ; but shaven are we 
Of our wool. 
God tempers the wind to some lambs that are shorn, 
But alas ! for the lamb that is tossed by the horn 
Of the bull. 
We once were succulent as mountain kids ; 
We once were full of blush and lush as he, 
And dreamed of fortunes made as fast as peas 
Kall from the pods when summer clothes the fields, 
And maidens sit beside the kitchen door 
Pea-podding. But the end is far from this. 
There is a law as grim and grave as death, 
Which now we know, but then we did not know, 
Vhat whosoever buys, though boasted cheap 
As dirt from ditches, the accursed thing 
For which he hath not in his private purse 
The power to pay, shall surely come to grief, 
And he who se!ls, although the market soar 
High as the kite which kisses the chaste sky, 
The baleful property he does not own 
With hopes to cover his defenceless “ shorts ” 
Before the advent of the settling day 
Shall surely lick the dust. And this is fate. 
Yet, though we know the law, and though we know 
That, from oblivion of the iron rule 
Of the dread gods who thunder through the sky, 
We all have lost, and, poor as maudlin inice 
Who house in churches, scamper hard for bread, 
Thero is a fatal charm which ties us down 
With soft yet stable fetter to the spot 
Where suffering struck us, and from day to day 
We hany about the tantalizing tape 
And pipe quotations in prophetic key, 
And make rash boasts of what we fain would do 
If we had money. And they let us stay— 
They who are masters of this siuful shop, 
They who wring capital from others’ sorrow 
And batten upon grief; for well they know 
‘The moth who tizzles in the candies flare 
Turns not his comrades from a garish doom ; 
And sticky papers, spread for dog-day flies, 
Fright not survivors by their piles of dead. 
[Broker appears.] 
ANTISTROPHE.-- 
Sec hither approaching. with jubilant mien, 
The fowler to gather this innocent green 
In his net. 
He's bullish to-day : he’ll be bearish to-morrow, 
As this woodcock will find to his infinite sorrow, 











(Our readers must distinetly understand that we are in no sense responsible for 
the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, forthe accuracy of their assertions 
uf for the deductions they may choose tu draw therefrow.j 
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ACCAD AND JAPAN. 





(To Tite Epvirorn oF THE ‘ JAPAN WEEKLY Matu.”’) 

On my return from a trip into the interior, I find your issue 
of September 2nd containing au article (ora letter? for the 
editorial ““We” at the commencement is exchanged for the 
Singular Number towards the end) entitled “ Accad and Japan,” 
Which disputes the accuracy of two statements made in my 
“Introduction toa Translation of the Ao-zhi-hi,” read before 
the Asiatic Sociely of Japan, and afterwards published in your 
columns. The paragraph animadverted on is as follows :— 

** Moreover, what is specifically known to us as fhe Deluge has 
been lately claimed as an Accadian Jegend,—the Accadians theim- 
selves being regarded as of Ural-Altaic descent. Yet here we have 
the oldest of the wedvubted/y Altaic nations without any legend of 
the kiud.” 

The two statements dispuled are :—Ist that the Deluge has 
lately been claimed as an Accadian legend, and 2nd that the 
Jupancse are of Altaic race. 

Taking the second point first, I may remind my critic 
that at the commencement of my “Introduction ” I had been 
eareful to state that the term Altnaic was used by me 
“as the generic name of all the lauguages belonging to the 
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Mantchu, Mongolian, ‘Turkish, and Finnish groups,” and, in | the champions of the conflicting theories are Only less extraor- 


fact, as a synonym of “ Turanian or Tartar,” or of what Bishop 
Caldwell,—though also sanctioning the use of the word Altaic, 
—would prefer to name Scythian (see his “ Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages,” p. 65 of Introduction). 
This is the now accepted meaning of the term, as may be seen, 
infer alia, by reference to Lenormant’s “ Principes de Comparai- 
son de l'Accadien et des Langues ‘Touraniennes,” and to Prof. 
Sayce's “Introduction to the Science of Language,” Vol. IT. p. 
189, where it is moreover expressly sarmiscd that Japanese 
should be included in the Altaic or Turanian family. On the 
latter point, Mr. Aston’s remark, with which he introduces his 
“Grammar of the Japanese Written Language,” that “the 
Japanese Language possesses all the characteristics of the 
Turanian family,” may be considered conctusive, and con- 
firms Hoffman's assertion that “Japanese is coxnate to the 
Mongolian and Mandju languages.” Indeed it is impossible to 
read through a Mantchu grammar without recognizing this 
fact, or to study Korean without perceiving that it, too, 
as might have been expected from the geographical position 
of the people speaking it, is united to Japanese by tho closest 
bonds both of syntax and vocabulary. It is doubtless true that 
race aud language do not invariably run parallel to cach other. 
Language and legend,—and ib is with the latter that we are 
here chiefly concerned,—are, however, generally correlated ; and 
as, moreover, even on the question of race, ib is my cvritic’s 
opinion that “we can exclusively assume ” that the Japanese 
people result from the intermixture of three elements, whereof 
two are Tongusic and Mongolian (or Korean), 1t seems clear 
that, taking the word Altaic in its accepted signification, he 
cannot well any Jonger dissent from my assertion that the 
Japanese are undoubtedly Altuie. 

Regarding the other point which is disputed, that, viz., con- 
cerning the claim put forward by certain scholars for the Deluge 
as an Accadian legend, Tread in Prof. Sayce’s already quoted 
‘ . 7 "1 ‘ ‘ ie U 
“Tutroduction to the Science of Language ” (Vol. II. p. 198):— 

“The half-savage Usric Voruls of the Ural, too. have their 
epic, consistiny of Jong poems on the Creation, the Deluve, 
nnd the giants of the ancient world, which have recently 
been made known to us (in 186£) by Hunfdlvy. It is very 
remarkable to find these inyths of a wild secluded tribe on the 
barren slopes of the Ural strikingly resembling those of the cul- 
tivated Accadians of primivval Babylonia. The legends of the 
Creation and the Flood, which were translated by the Semitic 
Babylonians into their own language after forming part of a great 
national epic, have been recovered from the buried library of 
Nineveh, aud show to what a vast antiquity these old Altaic myths 
must go back.” 

By the same author, who is, I helieve, considered an authority 
on the subject, Sumerian is given as a synonym for Accadian 
( Introd.” &c., Vol. IL. p. 43); and in Dr. Haupt’s “ Sumerischo 
TFamiliengesetze “(pp. V.-VL), occurs the following para- 
graph :— 

‘‘ Tin ganz besonderes Interesse hat diese neu erstandene Wis- 
senschaft fiir den alttestamentlichen Exegeten. Jnhe Urgeschichten 
der Genesis haben in jiingster Zeit ihr Seitenstiick gefunden in 
den keilinschriftlichen Berichten von der Weltschopfung, dem 
Siindenfall, der Sintiluth und Nimrod, welche George Simith 
dem Schutte der Jahrhunderte entrissen hat: diese selbst aber, 
deren enger Zusammenhany mit den biblischen Erzihlungen jedem 
vorurtheilsfreien FPorscher sofort in die Auven spriugt. erweisen 
sich bei nitherer Untersuchung deutliech als aus vnichtsemitischem 
(reiste entsprungen ; alle Spuren ffhren uns zu der Veherzougiung. 
dass wir hier nicht axeyriscie Originale vor uus haben, sondern 
viehnehr Uehbersetzungen uralter sumerischer Gesiinge, deren 
Sumerischer Urtext in der Folgezsit durch ueue Ausgrabungen 
jedenfalls noch zu Jage gefordert wird.” 

Here, surely, the non-Semitic but Sumerian (or, as Prof. sayce 
would say, the Accadian) origin of the story of the Deluge is 
asseried in sufficiently clear terms. It is true that Dr. Uaupt 
goes on to say that in bis opinion Sumerian is xvt a Ural-Altaie 
language, as which it is emphatically claimed by Sayce, Lenor- 
mant, &., while M. Halévy ‘declares that the doubtful signs 
contain only an carlier hicratic writing of Assyrian, and nota 

new languave which is not Semitic,"“°—thus evidently differing 
from both tho above-mentioned schools. We also hear of 
authorilies being converted from oue side to another. In 
short, no question could be more coufused and uncertain than 
the Accadian quesiion, and the amenities which pass between 
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dinary than the radical divergence of those theories, 

It was precisely a knowledgo of this extremo uncertainty 
attaching to all assertions made with regard to the family rela- 
tionships of Accadian,—a knowledge derived partly from books 
and partly from private communications from Prof. Max Miiller 
and M. Terrien de Lacouperie,—that made it appear to me 
worth wliile to emphasize the fact that the oldest undoubtedly 
Altaic written ducuments, that is to say the Japanese documents 
of the 8th century after Christ, do not contain any trace of a 
diluvian legend. It is not that I had any preconceived opinj 
indeed, any right to an opinion on ie Slane 
be pronounced upon by Accadian and Semitic specialists, of the 
Semitic or non-Semitic origin of the myths under discussion. 
But when, as has been shown in the first part of this letter, the 
Deluge is claimed by some as a tradition derived either from 
Accadians, whose <Aitaic origin is disputed by eminent 
authorities, or, as my critic supposes, from a previnua race 
“probably . . . . . . . a branch of the great Turanianu 
family,” of whom no ono knows either who they were or 
whence they came, and in any case by Prof. Sayce as an “ old 
Altaic myth,” it is surely quite to the point to ask investigators 
to descend fur awhile from these clouds to more solid ground, 
and to point out to them tho significant fact that the Altuic 
Japanese have no diluvian tradition. For if the Deluge were 
an Altatc, Ze. a Turanian legend, the Japanese would probably 
have preserved it. The fuct of their not having it, goes some 
way towards proving that the Deluge is not an originally 
Altaic tradition, and therefore pro éanto that it is mor 
probably a Semitic tradition, as has hitherto usually been 
believed. On this head I would likewiso submit that my 
critic is not justified in reproving me, as he does at the conclu- 
sion of his article, for comparing the ancient traditions of 
Acead with those of Japan, younger by two millenniums. It 
is true thathe holds that the Japanese are “an entirely foreign 


race, '—foreign, that is, tothe Accadian, Butthat is a position 
which, as has been shown, is anything rather than certain, 


Here again Iimust quote one of his Accadian friends against 
him, M. Lenormant, who, on p. 11 of his already quoted 
essay, endeavours to juslify is opinions concerning the ancient 
Aceadian conjugation by reference to modern Mantchu, and 
who at the conclusion of the same essay draws attention to the 
incoutestable fact that modern dialects sometimes preserve 
forms more antique than those of cognate languages which 
flourished and decayed thousands of years before them. 
What is thus true of cognate languages is true likewise 
of cognate mythologies ; and to illustrate the ancient by 


o 


‘the modern, when generic affinity is citler to be claimed or 


to be disputed, is one of the most legitiniate processes emnployed 
by the comparative mythologist as by the comparative philolo- 
gist. ° 

In’ conclusion, I must apologize for encroazhing to such an 
extent on your valuable space, 

And am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 


Tokie, 11th September, 1882, 








(lo rne Eprror or tHe “Javan MATL.” 

Sin,—Having scen your remarks in to-day’s issue of the 
Mail, referring to the cruel treatment of the Sailors on an 
American ship in harbour, I feel it right to confirm your 
report, aud (o say that not only was this the case on the Amert- 
ean barque Wm. W. Crapo, but another case of the same 
cruel treatment occurred on board the American ship Patriccan, 
and in this latter case aman was triced up to aspar by his 
thumbs, with his toes barely touching the deck. I think it but 
justice to the other ships in port, that the names of the ships 
concerned should be mentioned, 

Luclosing my card, yours, &c., 


A SAILORS FRIEND. 
Yokohama, September 14th, 1532. 
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September 11th. 
The total cost of the construction of the steam sloop 
Kaimon Kan, which was launched at Yokosuka at the end 
of last month, is said to have amounted to 370,000 yen.— 
A telegraph office will shortly be established in the First 
Ward of Honcho, Osu, Yehime 4en.—It is stated in the 
Choya Shimbun that the Hydrograghical Bureau of the 
Naval Department has taken measures to survey the safest 
and most direct line of navigation to China from Japan.— 
Robberies are reported to be still alarmingly frequent 
in the Foreign Concession of Tsukiji, ‘Tokiyo.—A tele- 
graphic dispatch from the special correspondent of 
the Choya Shimbun at Shimonoseki ruus as follows :— 
* Bokuyeiko was not killed; he made his escape in the 
Kongo Kan. The burial place of those Japanese who 
were killed in the riot is in Saibntsuho, and the cere- 
mouy was performed on the 3rd instant. The Governor 
of Ginsen Fu was present at the funeral, and offerod 
‘‘ chicken sake” at the tombe. Our Envoy started from 
Snibuisuho on the 4th instant and was to enter the castle 
on the 7th. The Genbu Maru las left for Ginsen.”— 
It is suid that the expenditure incurred by the War De- 
partment in consequence of the Korean affair has amounted 
to upwards of seven hundred thousand yes.—The iufaut 
Princess Shige-no Miya is convalescent.—The Fij1 Shimpo 
publishes a paragraph to the effect that, according to the 
report of Inyuretsu, one of the Korean refugees now in 
the capital, the number of persons killed in the castle 
(sic) by the late rioters is not less thau five thousaud (?)— 
The cholera returns of ‘Tukiyo aud suburbs for the 7th 
instant show :—New cases, 28; deaths, 11; old cases, 
deaths, 19; recoveries, 16.—A despatch from Berlin an- 
nounces that Mr. Ito, Sagi, linus been atincked by con- 
sumption, and is confined to his lodging.—His Excellency 
Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, visited the Governor of 
Okinawa Ken (Riukin), now stopping-in Yokohama, on 
the 8th instant, and proceeded with him to Tomioka on the 
following day.—A representation of the No will be held 
on the 17th instant at the residence of Umewn Rokuro, 
at Minami Motomachi, Asnakuska, Tokiyo.—According to 
the Yoyo Shimpo, » Hawaiian Ambassador will arrive 
in Japan at the end of this month. The same journal 
announges that the Chinese troops have fortified all the 
gates of the Korean Capital.—Hitherto the numbet of 
policemen specially appointed for the personal guard of 
the Japanese Envoy in Korea has heen twelve, but it is 
said that hereafter it will be increased to thirty-two. 
b Dep recent prohibition of the attendance at the Government 
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Departments of representatives of the Hochi Shimbun and 
Meiji Shimbun was removed on the 8th instant. 





Soptember 12th. 

The Choya Shimbun announces that His Mujesty the 

_ Mikado will in a few days visit Reukojimura, Kanagawa 
~ Ken, for the purpose of witnessing trout (ayu) fishing. 

— Statistical committees have been appointed in each of the 
Government Departments, for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of statistical improvements.—A Rifle-match is said 
to have been arranged to be held at the Shirokane Rifle 
Range on the 17th instant.—Accor ding to the Choya 
Shimbun, the Central Police Burean has under consideration 
to issue special regulations fur the prevention of tramway 
necidents, 3 loss of lifeand personal injuries have frequently 
occurred through them.—An extravagant rise in the price 
of emply kerosene tins has taken place iu the capital iu 
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consequence of the fuct that they are largely used for 
holding the fish-oi! manufactured in Japan for export to 
foreign countries.—Some inhabitants of Okinawa Ken 
(Riukiu) are preparing to found a company for whaling, 
and other industries in the prolific seas of Japan.—The 
tofal number of cholera cases since the first outbrenk of the 
malndy to the present day is said to have been 6,298.— 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun announces that, as the Korean 
difficulty has been peaceably solved, His Excellency Yamada, 
Home Minister, will shortly start for Hokkaido on a tour 
of inspection, accompanied by one of the Secretaries of the 
Home Dapartment and three subordinate officers.—The 
snine journal states that the Educational Museum in the 
capital will be re-opened on the 15th instant to the general 
public. This is satisfactory, as it is said to be consequent 
on the rapid abatement of the cholera epidemic.—The 
departure of the two Envoys Terashima and Uyeno for their 
respective posts has been postponed until the 22nd instant 
when they intend to leave in the City of Peking.—It is snid 
that military officers have arranged to hold a grand banquet 
at Kudan, Tokio, in commemoration of the peaceful settle. 
ment of the Korean difficully.— The Japanese studeuts now 
in China, studying the geography and military organization 
of that country, are eighteen in} number. It is said that 
six more will shortly be dospatched for the same purpose.— 
H.M. the Midado has presented the sum of Yon 500, 
through the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
towards the fund for the establishment of a Forestry 
Bureau.—It ia announced that the military cadets in ‘Tokiyo 
will be manceuvred in the Castle grounds in a few days’ 
timc.—Officers are to be dispatched to Hokkaido for the 
purpose of looking after the pasturages recently established 
there by the Imperial Household Department.—The cholera 
returns in Tokio for the 8th and 9th instant show :—New 
enses, 51 ; deaths, 16; old cases, deaths, 28; recoveries, 
29.—A great fallin the price of copper is reported from 
the capital. 








Ina “ Review of the Tea-trade of Japan for the present 
season,” which appeared in our weekly issue of the 9h 
instant, ig au absurd error of composition for which the 
author is not responsible. At the end of the first para- 
graph on page 1,106 the following sentence occurs :— 


By the middle of July second crop leaf began to arrive 
in quantity, and showed the same superiority over the past 
faw seasons both in make and liquor that characterized the 
first crop. At this {ime only a small percentage of the first 
crop remained unsold ; and thenceforward a marked falling 
off began to be apparent as compared with laet season. 
This will be seen from the following figures, bearing in 
mind that we commence with an excess of 34,000, and end 
with au excess of only 16,000, thns showing that daily 
arrivals from the comwencement of the season have becn 
on 2 decreasing scale :— 


The words “from the commencement of the senson’’ 
should read “ from the Ist of June,” as is no dowbt apparent 
to all persons interested in the local tea-trade who have 
read the article referred to. 


September 13th, 
Our Dramatic Association have now under rehearsal the 
“‘Serap of Paper,” which they propose to put on the 
boards about the eud of this mouth. 





Sir Thomas Wade has left China, where he has so long 
and so honorably filled the post of Great Britain’s repre- 
sentutive. Itis uncertain whether he will return to his post ; 
but what is certain is that, whether he goes into the leisure 
of a well earned retirement or resumes his diplomatic 
career after a brief period of repose, he will have with 
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him the cordial good will and respect of all his countrymen Haumber of cattle killed in the capital for food during last 
in the ast and of the officials of the Court to which he ;month is suid to have been as fullows :—Oxen, 377 : enlves 
. ~ a ~ rr eee . : 
has been so long aceredited. 14; sheep, 5; pigs, 47.—The Fis Shimpo says that 
the lady of His Excellency Yoshida, Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who had spont many years abroad in the study 
of foreign dances nnd songs, has formed an acudemy 
‘for teaching dancing to females taking interest in it 





The comments made by the Japanese press upon the solu- 
tion of the Korean difficulty are singularly void of interest. 
A long article inthe AZai Nichi Shimbun ays that, but for 


the absence of the ‘Tai-on Kun, no peaceable solution ’ 


with a view to improve the Japanese style of dancing. — 
On the Sth instant, a Chinese at Kobe received fifty pieces 
of silver bullion worth 7,980 ¢aeds, imported from Shang- 
hai, for the porpose of manufacturing them into Japanese 
silver coins.—The totul number of Lears caught in 
the Hokkaido during three years ending in the 13th 
your of Meiji is said to have beeu 3735; while the 
wolves captured amounted to 32 during the same 
period. Efforts are being taken to make improvements 
ou the public roads of Osuka; for on account of their 
being narrow, the passage is extremely disngreeable for 
carriages and horses.—The cholera report of ‘Tokiyo for the 
10th instant is as follows :—New cesses, 18; deaths, 4; 
old cases, deaths, 18; recoveries, 1]1.—His Excellency 
Oyninn, Minister of War, has been ordered by the 
Government to discharge the duties of Chief of the 
General Staff Office. According to the Toyo Shimpo, the 
Iufant Princo Haru-no-Miya is again indisposed.—The 
same paper states that, as the whole nmount of Korean 
currency is only 8,000,000 swan, of which two-fifths are 
circulated at Jinsen and Fusan, it will be impossible for 
Korea to pay 100,000 yen per annum to our Government 
nuless she resorts to the means of raising loans from 
























could have been arrived at between Japan and Korea, thus 
Justifying, as it were, the action of the Chinese Commis- 
sioner, Yet the game article objects to the demeanor of 
China. We will not weary our renders hy the reproduction 
of this thesis, which is only one other instance of the feeble 
aggressiveness of the vernacular papers, whose conductors 
i fuil to see that their country’s bost interest has been served 
‘in the recent adjustment. 





The following items of nows are translated frum native 
papers :—The Nichi Nicht Shimbun states that a meeting 
of the Governors and Chief secretarios of cities and pre- 
fectures in the neighbourhood of Okayama Ken will shortly 
be held in the latter prefecture —Tho Kerosene Oil Inspec- 
tion Burenu was closed on the 11th instant in consequence 
of delay in the inforcoment of the Kerosene Oil Reguln- 
tious.—The Imperial yacht Sakura Kan has been docked 
at Yokosuka—Twenty draught horses have becu seut tu 
the pasturnges of Chiba by the Agricultural Bureau,— 
His Excellency Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, will 
give a farewell entertainment to the three Envoys, Yeno- 
moto, Terashima, and Uyeno, on the 15th instant at the 
Yenriyokwan.—The Chaya Shimbun announces that all the 
Japanese mon-of-war in Korean waters will shortly return 
to Japan, with the exception of the two steamers Amaki 
Kan aud Nisshin Kan, the former having received orders 
to remain at Jinseu, and the Intter at Fusan.—The cholera 
epidemic, whioh some time ago throatened to spend nmong 
the Japanese soldiers in Korea, is now reported to have 
rapidly abated.—Unfortunately £akhé is suid to have already 
swept away many of the soldiory.— A foreigner engaged in 
the Construction Bureau of the Home Department has been 
dispatched to Nagasaki for the purpose of making a prac- 
tical survey of that port, ns the authorities Lave now 
under consideration to dredge the harbour which is 
getting shallower from year to year. — The Choya 
Shimbun publishes a paragraph to the effect that one of 
the most fanatic conservatives of Okinawa sen (Riukiu) 
named ‘lomiknwa Seikei, who has been looking upon 
national improvement and progress with sarcastic aversion, 
has recently deserted the prefecture in company with 
tiveuty-five adherents. His avowed intention is to inter- 
view the Chinese Government and to request that, taking 
advantage of the Japanese complication with Korea, the 
Peking authorities should assist him in an effort to 
emancipate the islands from Japanese rule.—In view of the 
rise in tite price of our tempo which can be cir- 
culated in Koren, some inhabitants of Kioyto and the neigh- 
borhood are secretly buying them in large quantities.— 
It is said that the Home Minister and Minister for Agricul- 
ture nud Commerce have reported to the Mikado, through 
the Prime Minister, details of the state of agricultural affairs 
in the various cities and prefectures.—His Excollencey Yama- 
da, Home Minister, started for Hokkaido yesterday. It is 
said that tho principal object of his tour is to observe the 
difference existing between theronds of prefectures and those 
of provinces, and to inspect the boundaries of the latter.— 
Five Koreans arrived in the capital on the 10th inst.— 
The prevalence of sakske among the sailors of the steamer 
Fingei Kan lias been reported from Kobe.—The total 


foreign countries.—Auxiety is entertained by Japanese 
merchants at Fusan and Gensan, Korea, lest they might 
happen to lose the sum of ten thousand yen for articles 


sold to the Korenns on credit. It is suid that they have 
agreed together not to sell any articles on credit hereafter.— 
A gentleman from Iwate Ken has applied to the Govern- 
ment for x loan of a hundred (thousand yer as a fund for the 
cultivation of the Kurilo Islands. —A communication from 
Kumamoto received on the llth instant announces 
that a strong storm visited that locality on the 28th 
ultimo, aud caused great injuries to rice crops.—Notice 
has been issued to the effect that 4,000 sofu of rice 
will bo sold from the Asakusa Rice Godown, Tokiyo. 


General Grant, who as soldier and dictator has harvested 
more well earned honors than now-a-days often full to the 
lot of man, has expressed himself on the subject of the 
Shimonoseki indemnity, ‘That is to say he has again ex- 
pressed himself; for he had never made any secret of his 
disgust at the policy which mulcted Japan for the outrage 
of a vassal, or of his sorrow that his country should have- 
taken any, to say nothing of such a large, part in the spoil, 
He bas now writlen to Mr. Williams, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affuira, an important Joetter 
on the subject, of the disagreement between the Sonate aud 
the House. He snys :—“ Justice seems to me to dictate that 
interest as well as principal should be paid. The Enstern 
countries have been so unaccustomed to § fair play’ from the 
stronger powers of the world, that this action of Congress, 
if consummated, will be such ® new departure as will 
redound to our credit, if we reccive no other benefit.” 





A few days ngo, says tho Nagasaki Express, another 
most unaccountable freak of the Customs officials was 
experienced here. ‘The principal circumstances in con. 
nection with it will be gathered from the following 
brief letter which was addressed to the Commissioner 
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of Customs, shortly after the occurrence, by the partly 
interested :—* Dear Sir,—This morning 10 
our boatmen were sent on board the bark Hugo & 
Otto, with six puirs of Indies’ boots and one pair of gent’s 
boots, for inspection. ‘They passed the tide-wailer at Boyd’s 
jetty, and went on board the Hugo & Otte. ‘The boots 
wore examined and returned to shore ; and when thoy were 
lauding again at the same jetty, the boatmen were stopped 
by the same tide-waiter, and tho boots seized.” Lu addition 
to the above written statement,.cousiderable trouble was 
taken to explain the matter verbally at the Custom House, 
aod every possible argument was made use of to convince 
them that no offence aganiust the recognised Customs Regu- 
lations had been committed. ‘Lhe Commissioner, how- 
ever, gnve his irrevocable decision in the matter, and 
the bouts in question were duly confiscated. As the 
boots wére, moreover, of foreign make, and had already 
paid import duty, it is au utter impossibility for. an un- 
interested party to be deluded with the idea that they were 
in the slightest degree justified in thas appropriating them. 
No irregularity nor underhand work had been attempted : 
the boots being openly taken afloat in the same manner as 
‘other smull personal wares for use nbourd ship ; in faet 
there are witnesses to prove that the officer—if we may be 
pardoned for designating the individnal in question by such 
an high-sounding title—on duty nt the jetty plainly saw 
them and allowed them to pass. For the subsequent pro- 
ceedings there was no contention that the boots brought 
nshore again wero vot the self same articles that the same 
identical individual had passed about helf-an-hour before ; 


nt o'clock, 


and we are also fully assured that they had not been 
in any way utilised for smuggling purposes ; whilst we 
are equally confident that the harmless 
had not beon secrotly substitutel for an equal num- 
ber of similarly shaped “ infernal machines ” from China 
or Koren, And yet they were seized—theso pnirs of 
regularly imported and duty-paid boots siozed aud con- 
fiscated by one of the Commissioners of His Imperial Majes- 
ty’s Customs, without the slightest shadow of an excuse ; 
and, as most everyone resident in Japan kuows, the official's 
will is law, to which submission. is far proferable than an 
appeal agninst it ina native Court. ‘Lo us, and we venture 
to think all right minded people will concur, the ques- 
tions to be answered by the Customs are: “Is it not 
to their benefit, pecuniarily and otherwise, to facilitate 
and encournge levitimate trade and its surroundings to the 
fullest possible extent in thsir power 7’ Also, “ Is it not 
equally undeniable that the more facilities they grant to 
traders, the more business is likely to result; and the 
suoner one stock of goods disposed of the sooner a fresh 
supply will be required—which means 4 speedy addition 
to the Customs revenue ?” ‘The only problem now to be 
solved is, “Is the Commissionerlopen tu conviction in the 
matter ; or, does ho rather prefer to continue his obnoxious 
policy towards foreigners even al the risk of his personal 
popularity and n loss to the Government exchequer ?” 
Circumstances certainly favour the the latter conjecture, 


commodities 


Capitalists and others who desire to sce a Nicaraguan 
Canal constructed are not discouraged by the activity of 
their rivals in the Panamascheme. ‘True the promoters of 
the latter undertaking did appear to have gained a long 
start; but they have already been checked by tho stift 
fences thrown up by diseaso and steru uature, In 
Washiugton the House Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
reported favorably on a bill to incorporate the maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua, 
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shares nt 3100 ench—a_ total of from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, ‘The canal must be at least 150 feet wide 
and 28 foet deep, and the locks not less than 600 feet long. 
From the New York Nation wo glean that the “kernal,” 
as it is called, of the scheme isa guarantee by the United 
States that for twenty years the net annual receipts of the 
eanal shall not bo less than three por cont of the total cost 
of the work. Itis provided, however, that this estimate 
shall bo made upon a cost not execeding 375,000,000, aud 
that the yearly expenses of maintenance and operation 
shall not exceed $1,000,000. Probably without such 
guarantee subscriptions would not flow in with extreme 
rapidity ; “but, with the endorsement of a Government 
whose credit is so good as that of the United States, Mr, 
Kasson, who made the report, is perhaps justified in 
bolieving that, in view of what nature hns herself accom- 
plished for this ono of the ten routes which have been sur- 
veyed across the Isthmus, and considering other helpful 
circumstances, the company may succeed.” It should sue- 
céed ; as, for an initial undertaking, tho natural advant- 
ages of the Nicaraguan* ronte should confer upon it pro- 
minence over nuy othor. ‘This is not to say that 
there is not reom for two, or ten, canals through the neck 
of land connecting North and South America, The 
Suez channel is already insufficient for tho smooth 
working of the world’s commerce between Eastern and 
Western hemispheres ; and with tho bounding development 
of American communities North and South of the equator, 
one walerway through the isthuus may certainly be insuf- 
ficient for their needs of trade and travel. Grant all this, yet 
from every point of view it was ill-advised to give pre- 
ference to the Panama over the Niearaguan route ; but the 
modern rival of the Cheopian engineers has the defect which 
too often accompanies genins —obstinacy. Aud then he has 
the prestige which is the due and Lonorable sequence of 
achievements like his. Probably it is a great pity that he 
did not know more of Nicaraguan facilities before he leut 
himself to that obdurate, rocky, malarial, Panama under- 
taking, which can no doubt be vanquished by the new ‘Titans 
of the world—puny controllers of dynamic science—but 
may oxhaust their most potent sinews, those spun from 
capital,and leave them exhausted after their Pyrrhie victory, 
with small chance of recuperating their lost funds of energy. 
The provisions of the Nicaraguan Canal Bill seem quite as 
moderate as the prepondorating power on the Americau 
The U. S. Government may 
use the canal wheu necessary for the transportation of troops, 


continent can fairly ask for. 


and may assumo its managoment “temporarily or otherwise” 
when it sees fit, It is not likely, however, that witha 
gunraniee of annual dividends to the amount of $2,250,090 
the Company would force the Government to take charge 
of the enterprise for twenty years at least. Mr. Kasson 
says that probably the United States will never be called 
npon to make guvod its guarantee, and altogether takes 
nlmost as cheerful a view of the future of Nicaragua as 
M. de Lesseps himself takes in regard to Panama. 





September 14th. 


According to the report compiled by the Finanee 
examination Buroan, there are in Hakodate fen 3 provinces, 
1 ku (section), 15 gun (counties), 111 streets, and 31 vil- 
lnges ; in Sapporo sen, 7 provinces, 1 £u, 48 gun, 86 streets, 
31 villages : in Nemuro fen, 4 provinces, 23 gun, 14 streets, 
100 villages.—The population of these three prefectures is 
stated at 226,884, of which 126,326 are males, and 100,561 


The capital stock is to} females; while the number of families amounts to 40,811, 


consist of not less than 500,000 or more than 1,000,000 ,Of this number, 25,009 families are in Hakodate ken; 
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13,953, in Sapporo fen; 1,919, in Nemuro 4en.—The Board 
of Public Health has issued a notice to the effect that the 
deaths of cholera patients thronghout the Empire from the 
26th April to the 10th September this year have amounted 
to 21,030.—His Excellency Tsunetami Sano, Vice-President 
of the Senate, has been appointed President.—His Imperial 
Highness Kita Shirakawa-no Miya left for Kiyoto yesterday 
in the steamer Hiroshima Maru—A communication from 
Gensan, Kores, announces that, after the departyre of the 
Tsuruga Maru from that port, the people appeared to 
enjoy extreme tranquility, and that on the 12th ultimo 
Mr. Consul Soyeda arrived in the harbour, accompanied 
by two snbordinate officers, a police inspector, and eleven 
policemen. On the 22nd at 8 a.m, an English man-of-war 
entered the port, and was soon visited by the Governor of 
Geusan, aud other Korean foreign officinls. From the 
conversation that passed between thew, it »ppeared that 
the Isnglish Consul at Kobe can speak both Japanese and 
Chinese (!).—On the 24th nine English men-of-war arrived, 
and this cnused great excitement awong the Koreans. ‘Ihe 
authorities soon visited the ships, and when the inhabitants 
saw that nothing serious was going on they kept quiet. 
Officers and sailors from the English fleet Janded and pur- 
chased beef, fowls, eggs, fruits, aud vegetables. ‘This caused 
n great bustle in the Japanese settlement which appeared like 
n market. Petty dealers made large profits. On the afternoon 
of the 30th all the English vessels left the port for Fusan. 
The weather is moderate, but a little cooler than Inst year. 
No news has reached us as to the state of affairs in the 
capital, and it is only through communication from Japan 
that the present circumstances can be known. With the 
departure of the Zsuruga Marn the population of the 
Japanese settlement has been reduced to 199, of which 50 
are femalea.—The Choya Shimbun states that, since the 
suspension of the departure of regular steamers for Huko. 
date in consequence of the Korean difficulty, the people 
of that port have reason to complain of the scarcity of 
the commodities imported from Tokiyo—The Fiji Shimpo 
says that Messrs. Goto Shojiro and Itagaki Taisuki 
will start for Europe on the 23rd instant, accompanied 
by Mr. Iwamura and one other gentleman. — Awong 
many of the corrupt customs prevalent in Korea, none 
s more remarkuble, says the Fiji Shimpo, than the open 
practice of gambling outside the principal gates of the 
eastle. ‘Then, there seems to be no idea of thrift and 
money-saving among oven the betier mercantile classes, 
whose members think of nothing but their stomach and 
sleep. ‘This national defect, however, is ascribed, and per- 
haps with reason, to the dislike of the people to amass 
money which will only be plundered from them by official 
squeezing.—The Satkai Nippo publishes a paragraph to 
the effect that the gold bullion contributed by the people 
of Korea annually now amounts to upwards of three 
hundred pieces, worth at lenst three million yex.—Mr, 
Ushiyama of Shinshu has obtained the sanction of the 
Government to organize a socicty in the Hokkaido for the 
purpose of cultivating waste lands, and introducing silk 
industries, under the name of Kaisei Kwaisha.—The daily 
reports of cholera for Tokiyo on the 11th instant show :— 
New cases, 22; deaths, 3 ; old cases, deaths, 11 ; recoveries, 
13.—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun announces that H.E. 
Hanabusa proceeded to the Korean castle on the 4th 
instant, accompanied by his suite and nineteen policemen.— 
The same paper states that, a competitave exhibition of the 
fens manufactured in Japan will be held in Nagasnki en 
on the lst proximo.—The exports from Japan iu June, 
this year were worth 3,516,027 yen 70 sen; while the 
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imports were valued nt 2,123,670 yen 41 sen, the former 
exceeding the latter by 1,892,357 yen 28 sen. Customs’ 
receipts amounted to 214,093 yen 75 sen. Japanese cvins 
exported were worth 974,230 yen 86 sen ; while the export 
of foreign coins was valued at 643,839 yen. ‘The import of 
the same amounted to 517,430 yex, while Japanese coins 
imported were to the value of 629,343 yen.—It is said that 
arail foundry will bo established at Kamaishi, Iwate en, 
a8 soon as the necessary machigery has arrived from 

America.—A remarkablo incident is reported from Osaka, 

According to the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, almost. all the 

lumps in Qeaka for household use exploded on the night of 

the lst instant, without any apparent cnuse. It is added 

that the Police are investigating the matter.—The Hochi 

Shimbun etates that H. Ex. Inouye, Minister for Foreign 

Affuirs, proceeded to Kamakura yesterday, attended by 

one servant only, 


September 15th, 

The contemplated departure of Mr. Oyama, Minister of 
War, for Hokkaido, has been postponed.—A communica- 
tion from Fusnn states that, when the news of the result 
of Mr. Hanabusn’s negotiations reached that port, all { 
the inhabitunte in the Japanese settlement expressed § 
the utmost joy, and held feasts in honor of oo 
oceasion in their own honses. It is added that since then} 
the Japanese people have appeared to grow in in- } 
fluence, while on the other hand the Koreans have shown ‘ 
a certain degree of dejection and imbecility. Rumours : 
are current to the effect that twenty policemen will be j 
added to the Japatiose contingent in Gousan and Fusan at 3 
increased rates of salaries. ‘Che market value of rice has - 
not yet fallen, and one fa ia now worth 300 mon, equul to 96 
sen of Japanese currency. ‘Lhe citizens of the settlement 
have agreed to refrain from the purchase of Korean rice, 
and to use only such grain as is imported from Japan, ? 
This year there was au abundant harvest of wheat, and { 
the Koreans availing themselves of the cheapness of 
that cereal, take it as their staple food, but it does 
not suit the Japanese on account of its inferior 
quality.—It is reported that, the Japanese military ‘officers % 
dispatched to Korea are engaged in eompiling a map 
showing the various siles of strategic importance.— 
On the 12th instant, 580 cards of silkworm eggs, the first 
consignment of the season, arrived in Yokohama, It is said 
that the imports from foreign countries have extraordinarily 
increased lately, and that, moreover, owing to the season of 
the silk export at presont, there is a considerable pressure 
of business in the Custom House, the duily receipts of 
which, according to the Choya Shimbun, exceed twelve 
thousand yen.—On the 13th instant, the Finnnce Depart- 
ment sent to the Osaka Mint silver bullion amonnting to 
28,058 ounces worth 132,374 yen by the steamer Hiroshima 
Maru—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun announces that Ler 
Majesty the Empress will shortly proceed to the ‘Tamagawa 
for the purpose of inspecting the ai fishing. Mr. Kagawa, 
Chief Secretary of the Imperial Honsehold Department, 
and three other officers of the Court started for the place to 
muke necessary arrangements for Her Majesty's reception.— 
The annual prand religious festival of the Nikko temple 
has been postponed until the 28th proximo.— Besides the 
fixed days on which His Majesty the Mikado appears in 
the Cubiuot, specin! orders are, it is said, frequently issued 
for the attendance of the Ministers before him that he may 
make direct inquiries into their respective transactions. 
According to the Fiji Shimpo, the questions in which [is 
Majesty appears to take special interest are mostly judicial, 
As it has frequently happened that the Ministers were 
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seeewlieliel with iiuaxpeated anquitits on these topics 
they are now taking particular trouble to be rendy for any 
future question that may be mado by His Majesty.—It is 
reported that the Nippon Bank will shortly be opened, and 
that Messrs. Yasuda Zenjiro and Minomura Risuke are ap- 
pointed managers.— With regard to the contemplated organi- 
zation of the Dai Nippon Mining Company, a deputation of 
the originators of the enterprise has arrived in the capital 
from Ibaragi fen, and forwarded te the Government various 
samples.— The cholera returns of Tokio for the 12th instant ja 
show :—New enses, 20; deaths, 6; old cases, deaths, 15 ; 
recoveries, 15. The whole number of cholera patients 
since the first outbreak of tho malady up to the present day 
is stated at 6,378. Of this number 4,814 ended in death ; 
331 are under treatment; 1,232 recovered.—The Toyo 
Shimpo states that the Epidemic Inspection Bureau will 
shortly be closed, and that the cholera hospitals in Tokiyo, 
both Governmental and private, will also be abolished, with 
the exception of four.—Fortifications are to be constructed 
at Tomitsu, in the province of: Kadzusa.—His Excellency 
Matsukata, Minister of Finanee, bas heen ordered to dis- 
chargo the duties of Home Minister during the absence of 
Mr. Yamada in the North. 





H.E. Li Hung Chang, Viccroy of Chili, has returned to 
Tientsin, on the expiry of the officially shortencd term of 
mourning for his mother’s death. 





We have received from the publishing office of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs a list of the names of 
places on the China Coast and the Yangtze River. The 
pamphlet is arrange with that admirable precision and 
distinctness which characterizes the work of the Depart- 
mont. We find the names disposed in alphabetical order 
under theiv English appellation with the Chinese equivalent 
affixed. In one column, too, is given the name ofthe 
Customs district in which the place is situated, while 
two other columns are devoted to the Chinese characters 
designating the prefecture and aub-prefecture, respectively, 
‘to whose jurisdiction it is responsible. ‘The work seems to 
he so arranged that it may be of equal value to foreign and 
Chinese navigators. 





Lhe most recent movements of the Fleet, latetly in this 
harbour, and which will be dispersed next month, are pub- 
lished in the Nagasaki Express of the 9th inst,:—H.B.M.’s 
gunboat Kestrel arrived from the North on Monday after- 
neon, and the same night the Zephyr arrived from Port 
Hamilton with orders from the Admiral for the Kestrel 
to preceed immediately to Foochow ; but owing to one of 
the crew of the Kestrel being missing she did not leave 
until 7.30 on Tuesday morning. Shortly after lenving she 
fell in with the Vigilant and was ordered to return in com- 
pany. The Cleopatra and Albatross also arrived early the 
same morning. The Kestrel left, for the second time, at 6 
p.m., bound to Foochow. ‘The Swift and Magpie arrived 
on Wednesday. On Thursday the Cleopatra took her de- 
parture, and was followed by the A/batross on Friday, both 
Te Vigilant aud Swift 
leave early on Sfonday noxt ; and in all probability the 
Lephyr aud Afagpie will leave inn day or two letter, The 
Daring is expected on Wednesday. 





Irom private information, dated ‘Tenaga-sima, 24th ult., 
we regret to learn that the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s barque 
Kiinokuni Maru, Capt. ¥. Macfarlane, lias become a total 
wreck, Respecting the circumstances attending her loss, 
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{the following particulars will be of general interest :—She 
left here on the 15th ult., with a cargo of Takashima coals, 
bound to Yokohama, and several day afterwards experienced 
a severe typhoon, which abated somewhat during the night 
of the 20th. About 2 a.m. on the morning of the 21st— 
at which time we presume she was hove-to, as it was foggy 
and still blowing hard—the fog lifted for a moment, aud 
land was faintly seen to leeward. Sail was immediately 
made, but there was too much sea, She missed stays, aud 

an endeavour was made to wear her, but failed, and thred 
quarters of an hour after laud was sighted she struck on 
what proved to be the N.W, side of Tynega-shima, Fifteen 
minutes after she stranded, she heeled over on her port 
beam, when it was evident nothing could be done until day- 
light. At first gleam of light, two of the crew swam ashore 
with a rope, but as it got foul of the rocks they had to let 
go. ‘They, however, procured the assistauce of the natives 
of the island, and all on board were sufely landed, except 
one of the quarter-masters, who had been washed down the 
main hatch. No clothing or effects were saved beyond the 
meagre apparel worn at the time the catastrophe occurred. 
The same day the ship broke in two, just forward of the 
poop As usual under similar circumstances, the natives 
behaved extremely kindly to the unfortunate mariners.— 
Nagasaki Express. 
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A correspondent of the Shanghai, Mercury, writing on 
the 24th ult., from Foochow, describes the outrage nt that 
port which we referred to recently as having been the 
cause of Sir Thomas Wade’s requesting Admiral Willes to 
send a naval force to the River Min. The writer says :— 
Things are getting quite lively here. The Lekin officials 
are on the war-path. Ou Sunday last, at 4 p.m., one of the 
most daring outrages that has ever occurred in this port 
took place. A premeditated armed attack was made by 
the Lekin men on one of our largest opium hongs. The 
first notice the foreigners of the hong had was to hear a 
great outcry and the crash of their premises being broken 
open. ‘The servants of the hong, thinking it was thieves, 
armed themselves with the usual bamboo hat and spear, but 
on being informed it was the Mandarins, they quickly 
dropped these and left ns fast as they could; the Lekin 
swarm having nought to fear, worked their sweet will at 
their leisnre. Evorything of any value was taken, amongst 
which was a quantity of opinm, money, and other valuable 
articles, clothes, bedding, and in fact all that was worth 
removing ; they then smashed the wooden partitions, After 
taking their Joot to the Lekin cruiser at tho jetty, they trans- 
forred the same to alarger cruiser, which one of the Lekin 
steam launches, that had been steaming up and down before 
the premises during the attack, towed away, but before the 
cruiser left, sho turned her large bow-gun round and deli- 
herately fired into the premises, The ontrage was as early 
as possible on Monday reported to H.B.M. Consul, who 
will no doubt demand satisfaction for the outrage, for there 
ig no loop-hole or excuse they can make for landing an 
armed body of men and robbing a peaceable Long during 
the small hours of the night. Not satisfied with this, 
during the abseuce of the foreigner in charge of the hong 
while at the Consulate making his complaint, the Lekin 
men paid another visit to the hong and pasted a number of 
Chinese chops over the premises, at the same time stealing 
a lot of the servauts’ clothes that were hanging up to dry. 
There! it is the same gallant official that appropriated Mr. 
Harman’s two steam Jauuches. Surely it is quite time to 
call this individual to order ; unless a serious example is 
made there is no knowing where his ambition may lead 
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him. At the present time there is not the slightest chance 
of obisdniuy redress from the Chinese officials for wreuys 
dong Ly tho Chinese noiulust British subjects 5 we have 
Jost prestige, 
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Cholera is reported to be raging 


_—__ 


in Amoy, 





September 16th. 
AL pr ivate telegram has been received here to the effeet 
that Turkish troops have been Janded at Port Said, and 
that the shelling of Aboukir by ILM.S. AZmotaur continues. 





One or two persous were busy on Thursday eveniag eir- 
ewiating a report that’a fie had breken ont at Kobe and 
extended until balt the town had been burned down. The 
report is absolutely untrue, 





Communication over the Nagasaki-Shanghai eable is 
gyain interrupted, and the repairs are delayed by’ the 
continued stormy weather. 

There has been some very rough weather in the Inland 
Sea, and na severe gate has been expericneed at Kobe 
which extended beyond Nayasaki, At the latter port on 
Wednesday night the barometer went down 28,94, 
whilst at Kobe tha sea rose and flooded the streets and a 
junk was washed up on the Bund, 
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The Choya Shinbsa annonnees that, with a view to 
increase the number of men-of-war to be dispatehed to 
Jxorea forthe protection of Japauese settlements, a con- 
ference lias been hell in the Cabinet upon the subjeet 
of increasing the annual subsidy to the Naval Department, 
—The same jourval pubsishes the following statement 
whieh, if true, would secm to show that no considerable 
amount of money is circulated in, Korea :—“ Wien the 
Knvoy Wanabu-a resolved to quit the Korean metropolis 
he engaged a great number of native coolies to transport 
his bundles ef Korean coins, The men, seeing that an 
cnormous amount of money had to be carried away, were 
extremely frightened and said to one another that they 
had never been aware of the existence of such an immense 
the bags 


sum of money. Por hours they looked at 


with covelous glance. As last one of them broke the 


silence and asked the interpreter how the Japanese could 
have accumulated such a marvellous quantity ofeurreney.’— 
Ono of the Seerctaries of the Educational Department is 
to travel through the three prefectures of Hokkaido for the 
purpose of inspecting the educational institutions in that 
locality. —Telegraphic dispatches from Tiroshima and Miye 
state that a fieree hurriesue and heavy rain visited those 
districts: on the morniag of the L4th instant.—The demand 
for foreign woven goods has, according to the Bukka 
Shimps, increased Jately on account of the fact that they are 
extensively employed in the provinees.—-Mr, Lijikata, 
Superintendent of tho Epidemic Inspection Bareau, was 
received by is Maje-ty the Mikado on the [2th instant and 
allowed (> report personally on (he extent of the epidemic,— 
Goverpment was some time ave reecived at the Osaka Mint 
the 


manttaedure Of this sum having been 


for the mandlaedure of sitver eoins fo amount of 


110,000 Vielve 
completed on the Oh instant, the outturn was forwarded 
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through the Kobe Casta House to China hy steamer.— 
Severn! telegranis reeeived from Kinshin announce inun- 
dation and (he destreetton of bridves on tie lfth instant in 
that 


provinces of Uhl lowe — A application lias been sent to 
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lean of fifty thousand yer asa fund for the establishment of 
a stiver and copper refinery—The report of cholera for 
Tokiyo on the 13th instant is as follows :—New cases, 18 ; 
| recoveries, 20.— The 
Mainichi Shimbun publishes a communication from Fusan, 
Koren, dated the Gth instant, announcing that some turbu-. 
lent people had assembled in the neighborhood of Kinkai, 
and are plotting together to rise in rebellion iu the begin- 
ning of August (Korean calendar), and detectives were 
dispatched from the Japanese Consulate for the purpose of 
investing the matter.—The Flochi Shimbun states that the 
Chinese Government, in conformity with European usages, 
intends to confer upon the Kuglish, Freneh, and German 
Envoys at Peking a new decoration of the 2ud order of tho 
“Two Dragons and Precious Stars,” in acknowledgment 
of the efforts they made for the settlement of the Chinna- 
Russinn imbroglio.—It is said that the Foreign Department 
proposes to compile a pamphlet giving the history of the 
recent Korean affair with a view to submit it to the Mikado’s 
inspection. | 
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One sunny afternoon in October, just after the village 
school had been dismissed for the day, a sailor-like young 
fellow, apparently about twenty-five years old, sauntered down 
the main street of Fairport, Maine. ‘The town, an old-fashioned 
sea-port, now dead and dull, but in those far-off days tolerably 
active and bustling, is nestled on the side of a promontory 
which slopes to the bay on the east and to a series of coves 
and inlets on the west. ‘Che promontory is joined to the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus in the midst of a marsh, and the 
only highway from the town to the rest of the world passes 
over a narrow bridge built on the aforesaid neck of land, a 
canal having been cut across it by the British troops during the 
occupation of the place in the warof the Revolution. So, when 
the townsfolk beheld the stranger walking down their main 
street, they knew that, unless he had dropped from the skies, ho 
must have come into the village over the neck and up the hill. 

He was a handsome yourg fellow, with curly hair, and with 
a face tanned and roughened by the winds of many seas. He 
wore canvas trowsers, once white, a checked shirt with a wide- 
rolling collar, anda blue jacket cut and trimmed in what is 
kuown as “ man-o’-war” style. On his head, jauntily cocked 
over his dark curls, was a flat knit cap without a visor, and of 
the pattern known as Scotch. He was in light walking trim, 
this sea-faring stranger, carrying over his shoulder, lightly 
swinging from a stout stick, a bundle of “dunnage” tied ina 
bandana handkerchief. / 

Into the back of his right hand had been pricked with a 
needle a female figure in red, presumably the Goddess of 
Liberty, leaning ona blue anchor. In the middle of his left 
hand was a cruel scar, that looked as if it might have been made 
by the thrust of a cutlass or a boarding-pike. 

We boys had just been let out of schoo), aud whooping and 
racing down the common, in a very ecstasy of animal spirits, we 
were confronted by this somewhat unusual apparition. For, 
since the steam-frigate Missourt lind made a short call at the 
old port, several years before, nothing like a man-o'-war'’s man 
had been scen in town. ‘The sailors of the fishing fleet, which 
was then wont to flit in and out of the port, were untidy 
and rough, and were clad, for the most part, in odds and 
ends of yarments which were, as one might say, amphibious, 
since they were worn in farming time as well as on their short 
sen voyages. An occasional ship from Cadiz or Liverpool, with 
a cargo of salt, brought only a gang of sailors who never staid 
in Fairport long enough to show any shore clothes, if they had 
them. This alert young stranger, with lis rolling gait and 
seaman-like rig, instantly arrested and fascinated our boyish 
attention, We seemed to be brought face to face with the 
romance of the seas. Here was a bronze-cheeked man who 
brought with him from distant shores the odour of spices and 
tho briny wave. He lad scen stiange countrics, perhaps had 
fonult pirates, nay. had possibly been cast away on coral reefs 
or in the maelstroms of the northern seas, 

“Tullo, youngsters!" he said, with a flourish of his hand and 
an indescribable roll in his voice, as if it, too, partook of the 
undulating motion of the sea. Sosaying, he turned from Main- 
street into elm-shaded and grassy Court-street, followed at a 
distanee by a smell and curious mob of boys. Village boys 
have a certain frank inquisitiveness which cannot he repressed 
by any conventional notions, and which is very different from 
the curiosity of all oluer buys beneath the heavens, so far as my 
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observation goes. A stranger in Uleir village is like a new 
planet swimming into the ken of an astronomer, Ile must: be 
watched, studied, and assiyned his place ia the phenomena of 
nature. So, when the seafarer turned the corer hy the town: 
house, and walked down Howe's Lane, every boy within signt 
ran ufter him and watched him until ho unhesitatingly entered 
the cottage of old Mother Hubbard. 

Lest I do despite to the memory of an estimable old mother 
in Israel, now long since departed this life, let me say that Mrs. 
Hubbard was the widow of the captain of a fishing suinek, tive 
John and Eliza, wrecked on the Banks, with all on board, 
in 1841, during the gale which is even now remembered with 
terror by Lhe people of the New England coast. One of the 
Hubbard boys, Elkanah, was lost in the wreck of The Chariot 
of Fume, of€ the Bermudas, five yenrs afier, and the widowed 
woman, left with but one child, had vainly tried to kcep the 

oung man at home. But Lafayette Hubbard ran away to sea 
in the bark Jonquin six years before the sailor of my tale walked 
down the village street, and he had never been heard of from 
that day to this. 

Mother Hubbard grew gray, wrinkled and sad. She took in 
washing, went out amony the neighbours in times of sickness 
and death, doing such chores ag are most likely to fall to the 
needy and willing hands of a lone and childless widow. If she 
sometimes paused in the wringing of her clothes to wipe a salt 
tenr that trickled down her nose, or if she turned her face 
hungrily toward the shining sea, while walking to and fro with 
some other woman's sick baby, it was because she was thinking 
of the absent and long-wandering bey. But beyond this, she 
made no sign of the mourning mother-love thas slept within 
her nged breast. The neighbours, kindly belying their own con- 
victions, would sometimes tell her that Lafayette might he 
alive and well in some far-off corner of the world, and that he 
wonld yet come home to make her old age happy. But there 
were too many vacant places in the family circles of Fairport, 
made by wrecks that had never sent a token of the lost ones, 
for Mother Hubbard to cherish any hope. Her sorrow was 
common enough; and so she said, as many another bereft one 
said, ‘I shall see him again when the sea gives up its dead.” 

In front of Mother Hubbard’s door grew clumps of holly- 
hocks, red, white, and yellow. A few of these lingered yet on 
their tall stem although the frosts had come. Standing afar 
off, we saw the sailor pluck one of the bright flowers, look into 
it with a smile, and cast it from him. Then he knocked on 
the door sharply with his brown Icnucles, and, as soon as it was 
opeued, he strode in and shut it behind him. Drawing near, 
we heard a crying and a sobbing within, mingled with the 
tones of a deep manly voice. Mother Hubbard, as if she had 
heard the childish murmurs outside, came to the window and 
let down the green-slatted shade. But we saw that there were 
tears on her cheeks. 


From lip to lip the rumor spread :—Lafnayette Hubbard had | 
coine home. He had brought a handkerchief full of gold, and 
gema, and precious things. He had been captured by a pirate. 
aud had served on n slave-trader. He also been on board of a 
man-o'-war, and had seen and heard all that was incident toa 
wandering sailor’s life. It was ns delightful as a story-book. 
Long time we Loys hung around Mother Hubbard's cottaye, 
waiting for the fascinating sailor to come forth and show him- 
self. Some of the smaller boys grew tired of the long sus- 
ponse, and then went home to their bread-and-milk; for the 
short autumnal day was waning apace. 

What went on in that weather-beaten little cottage none of 
usever knew. But, as we whiled away the time with knuckle- 
down and mumble-the-peg, there grew a feeling that this might 
not be Lafayette Hubbard, after all. Perhaps he was only a 
wayfarer who had inet him atsea and had come to bring tidings 
oF the lost one. Perhaps—awful thought!—he had seen 
Lafayette die in a distant foreign land, and had mercifully come 
to relieve the poor mother of all uncertainty of her boy's fate. 
As these speculations grew, the door opened, and the young 
suilor settled all our doubts by saying, “I wont be gone lone, 
mother.” ‘hen he kissed her withered cheek, and we knew that 
Lafayette Ilubbard had come home ut last. 

The abashed boys slunk away from tho stranger, who smiled 
cheerily and kindly at them as he lightly swung out of the little 
front yard, and so down Howe's Lane to Water-street. Good 
Mother Hubbard, with a shining face, looked after the sailor as 
he went down the steep lane, smiling and whispering to herself. 

“Ts that 'Fayetle?” asked three or four boys at once. 

“Yes, that’s my boy,” said the widow, with a little thrill of | 
pride in her voice. “And ['m sure I'm dreadful thankful to 
the Lord that he has come home agiu to his poor old mother. | 
Thank the Lord for all His mercies! I give him up long ago. | 
But its him! It's him!” 

Mother Hubbard did not commonly encourage the approach 
of village boys. We all felt that she was lappier when no | 
boy was near her clothes-line Inden with snowy linen. She | 
seemed to think that a boy was a destructive and a soiler of all 
that was bright and clean. Bad boys stoned her hens, and | 
other boys, not so bad, had sometimes trampled down her 
southernwood and camomile. 
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eves a whale’s tooth, elaborately carved and etched with de- 
siens of seacmonsters aud anerniids, “Vhere was lukew!su cat 
marvelous handkerehiel, as it secme | to ts, rainbow: itated and 
sheeny in the sin. 
 ATmost too way for his poor ob niotheer’s neck satd tho 
widow, peasively, as she heid it up to the ight. * Then there 
isn bunel of eoral, the rale red eoral, boys, not the common 
white stuff,” said the old woman. ‘Wal, now, DT just wonder 
what lias beesme of that coral.” said she, musinely looking 
around. © Wal, Dguess Latayette put it away some deres.” 

And she mentioned (he muns of her dong-lost boy witha 
certain unction which even we veuussters evuld uot help 
notteine, ; 

Smumy Ledeson, who always was a forward chap, asked the 
dame where Lafayerte had ben so inany yeris, | Mosher 
Hubbard took a pinch of snuff, and said, as if atdressing some 
far-off person : 

“T spose six years seems Eke an etarnily to these younkers, 
—but, dear me! dear me! it don't seems long to an old woman 
who hasseen so many days and fnilof troubte.” Then rallying 
herself, as it were, she explained, ‘ Wal, you sce, boys, 
Lafayetto was took a prisoner on board one of them pirate 
ships that trade and plunder off the coast of Mudagasear. Ue 
was sold into slavery somewheres onto the main-land, Afriky, 
I spose, and he didn’t get a chance to get away until about a 
year ago, and ever since that he has been expectiin to come 
heme to his poor old mother. Thanks be to the good Lord, 
he’s come at last; and ['m too glad to ask any move questions, 
just now. He's goin’ to overhaul his leg, as be calls it, and reel 
me off the whole story, as soon’s he gers rested.” 

This was delightful. We should boar “the whole story,’’ 
too, seme of these days. Meanwhile, the sailor who had been 
in the hands of the pirates, and had been sold into slavery on 
the coast of Africa, had gone down the lane, so lis mosher 
snid, to see some of his old friends who lived on Water-street, 
He staid at home only Jong enough to be sure that Lis mother 
was aliveand well, and to assure her of lis being the identieal 
Lafayette Tnbbard who had bes gone away to sea for six 
years. here was the scar on his Teft hand, the sear of aernel 
wound; how well she remembered it! amt how well ho 
remembered it! that scary made by a fish-hook fastened by some 
malicieus boy in the back-stay of the ship Weeffes, so that 
when ‘Fayette sd down that way to escape the ships keeper, 


whe was cauebt in his hand. 


“Denrsuz me?” mused the old woman, “ that seems only 
a day or two, and it’s going on fonrteen yore!” 

The sailor-man, turning to the left at the bottom of Howe's 
Lane, had walked alone the street which skirted the bank 
overhanging the old wooden wharves of the port. Under the 
bank were cooper-sheps, blacksmith-shops, and the like, and 
along its cdge was a rew of shabby eothiges, the homes of 
fishermen, longshoremen, and people who constituted the 
lower stratum of Tairpert society. Into the house of the 
Drinkwaters the young sailor walked witiouf so much as saying 
“by your leave.” 

The head of the Drinkwater family was the wife of Oid 
31) Drinkwater, ao dissolute and wortt’ess elderly man, 
who lounged about in) the sunshine, on the whyypyes, 
under the fenees, in the sammer-tinie, and who ofien 
his way into the poor-house in the winter. Fle was a 
ne'cr-do-weel, but harmless, the butt of the mischievous boys of 
the port, and an object of contempt to everybody ¢lse, includ- 
ing even Ins wife, a shiali-vores-d termagant, who was ihe terror 
of the neighbourhood, ‘Lhe eldest boy of the family, Bill, was 
one of the absent lads of the town who had gone to sea and 
never had been heard of mere. Bill, restive under the lashing 
of his mother’s tonwue, and ashamed of liis father’s vagabond 
habits, had shipped on board an Wnuglish bark that bad put into 
port, nine years befere, with acaryo of salt. Beginning asa 
cabin-boy, when he had last been heard from he had worked 
his way up fo be able seaman, But this has been four years 
before, and, in the ncantime, news had come that he was on 
board the United States frigate DPieehir, which, as the reader 
may remember, was wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, in 1842. 

Two of the boys who had attended the sailor to the door of 
Mother Hubbard's cottage lad followed him afar off as ho 
walked down the lane. Tafsyvette had vone to sce the Drink- 







waters. He had undoubtedly brought tidings of the missing 
William! He had ‘possibly seen him in foreign Jands. Per- 


haps Biull aud “Fayeite had been in captivity together. ‘The 
thought was too enchanting to be seriously entertained. While 
Nathan Dyer and Sylvanus Crawford stood and watched the 
shabby and dirty old house into which * Payette had disappe:r- 
ed, the door opened, and four or five of the numerous white- 
headed brood of Drinkwater childien came tearing ont and ran, 
a confused mob, toward the cooper-siop, where old Bill chauced 
to he employed fur the day. 

“Our BAls got home!” shrieked the biggest of the train, 
Sal Drinkwater, adone-leeeed virl of nine years. She had heard 
of her absent broter Bill, but ucver until this day had she laid 
eyeson tim. “Oar Bills got hiome !" she eried to the neish- 


But her joy now was great. She | bourhood. as she sped duwn the bank, followed by five or <1 


took us intu her little cotiuge and showed to our wondering | tow-headed infants of assorted sizes. 
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‘Why, Vene, he’s an impostor!” said Nathan, looking at 
Sylvanus, with distended eyes. An impostor, I think, was really 
more novel and more captivating to the imagination than a 
sailor who had been shipwrecked, taken by pirates, and sold 
into slavery. There was something horribly fascinating about 
an impostor. But why should we think that "Fayette Hubbard, 
otherwise Bill Drinkwater, was an impostor? Perhaps there 
Was a mistake somewhere. 

By the time that old Drinkwater, rather the worse for liquor, 
had unsteadily scrambled up the bank, attended by na band of 
gabbling infants, several of the boys who had boen inspecting 
the premises of Mother Hubbard arrived on the scene and 
learned from Nathan and Sylvanus all that had been said 
and done, An excited company of luds accompanied old Drink- 
water to hisdoor, The aged vagabond was snuffiing and sob- 


bing. 
“Yes,” he said, “ my pore Bill’s come home to his pore old 
father. I hope’s he’s brought means with him go's ¢’ keep his 


pore old father out of the poro-house, come winter.”’ 

"Taint Bill Drinkwater no morn than I am,” said Sammy 
Hodgson, stontly, “ It’s ‘Fayette Hubbard, if it’s anybody. 
He’s just been up to Mother Hubbard's, and she told us it was 
"Fayette.” 

“ Hey ! what’s that, you young bunch of oakum P” cried Bill 
Drinkwater, senior. “Not our Bill P Shet your head ! I tell 
you, it’s our Bill come home to his pore old father.” And so, 
Saale and wiping his eyes on the cuff of his torn shirt- 
sleeve, old Bill stumbled into his own door. Marm Drink- 
water, as she was generally called in the town, appeared on the 
threshold, and, with an augry face, assisted old Bill into the 
house, saying as she did so: 


“Drank agin! ivs jist what Bill said he expected to see 
when he seen you at home.” 


The door was closed on the excited family group, and the 
boys, standing at a safe distance from the house, held a col- 
loquy as to what should be done. Some of the bolder ones 
were for going to Mr. Woods, the town constable, to lodge a 
complaint against “the impostor.” Others thought the select- 
men were the most proper persons to be waited upon, But Jo 
Murch, making a speaking-trumpet of his hands, in the sailor 
fashion which was appropriate to the occasion, shouted at the 
house, “ Impostor ! come out and show yourself ! ” 

At this, the greater portion of the boys turned and ran a 
little way to await developments, Marm Drinkwater, scowling, 
came to the door. Shaking her fist at the panic-stricken huddfe 
of boys, she cried : 

“It's my Bill who las come home, ef you want to kuaw. 
IIe’s no impostor, I say. Ef any on you boys stay ’round here 
insultin’ decent people, I'll break every bone in your bodies. 
Don’t I know my own flesh and blood P Now, you jest clear 
out o' this!” 

Greatly puzzled, and not without reasonable fears of Marin 
Drinkwater, the boys reluctantly sauntered off toward the vil- 
lage stores, which stood all ia n row at the fout of Main-street. 
Some of the smaller lads wont home, for it was nearly sundown, 
and the hour for supper was at band. 

While we were engerly telling those who would hear our 
strange tale of the sailor mau, Sal Drinkwater, the long-legged 
daughter of the family before mentioned, (rotted along the 
dusty street with a yellow pitcher in her hand. 

“Hullo!” cried Saumy Hodgson, “ you’ve got an impostor 
down to your house !”’ 

“IT don’t know what you mean by an impostor,” said the 
girl, “It’s our Bill. He'scome home from Hijero, or sume 
such place, and Pa has sent me over to Stearns’s for a pint of 
rum. So, now! And there's the money that onr Bill give me 
to pay for it.” And the child, crossing the streot, exhibited in 
the dirty palm of her hand, but with evident suspicion of the 
boys, a big silver dollar of Spanish coinage. ‘Now, then, I 
guess you're satisfied. Impositors don’t sling ‘round big silver 
dollars like that, do they ?” And, so saying, Sal pranced away, 
proud of being the sister of a sailor who had come home frum 
strange countries, after many years. ; 

Mother Hubbard, geiting out her slender stock of best china, 
and drawing from its retreat her ouly jar of preservod quinces, 
—for ’Fayctte had always had a swect tooth,—had made ready 
Qs inviting a suppor for the returned prodigal as could be 
furnished forth from her stores. The pickles and the quitces 
were on the table, with the thin slivers of dried beef, and the 
brown loaf of Saturday's baking. Before the open fire-place 
was a tin of hot biscuits neatly covered with a towel, and the 
mingled and delightful odors of Young Hyson toa and tuasted 
red Recanvs were diffused around. 

The sun had set behind the fort, the revenue cutter in the 
harbour had hauled down her flag, and old Fitts, the barber, 
who never allowed a lighted lamp inside his shop, was closing 
his shutters. In Marm Drinkwater’s house, a swarm of hungry 


and expectant children hung around a table on which unwonted | 


luxuries were spread. ‘The Drinkwater children were 
hungry, but they had not been so expectant 
Thanksgiving-day, 
This was a festal 


always 


occasion. Bill had come home. '‘here was 
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as Now since last | 
when they had a real turkey for dinner. | this irreverent invocation tu the name of ene who had long since 
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were frying on the stove. Bill had sone out to see some of the 
neighbours, leaving behind him a painted snuff-box of radiant 
colours, brought from foreign parts for his mother, who was 
always fond of snuff, as Bul well knew. And he had no$ for- 
gotten to fill the box with the finest Maceaby, a small bottle 
of which was also included in his slender kit of gifts. Por Sx) 
born since he went to sea, he had brought a handful of shells— 
love-sholls, they were called, delicate pink and white, with a 
golden tint through the same. : 


And, while Mother Hubbard's supper waited and the biscuits 
grew cold, and while Matm Drink water, having carefully 
covered the ham and eges to keep them from the eager fingers 
of her young ones, gaz-d down the street aud softly scolded to 
herself, Lafayette Ifubbard, otherwise Bull Drinkwater, sat 
happily smiling in the poor aud tidy room of Aunt Sukey 
Morey. We ull called her Aunt Sukey, although she was 
‘neither aunt nor mother to any one living in Fairport. Her 
‘old mon,” as she used to call him, was lost at sea, years before, 
When her only child, Obadiah, was a baby. Obe Morey had 
grown up, and, not finding congenial work on the land, had 
gone to sea. He lad come and gone on many a safe and 
prosperous voyage, until one dark and fatal year, when many a 
young life had been sucked down into the treacherous sen. It 
was while fishing on the Gran Bunks, seven yexrs before, that 
the Zio Sisters was vun down by a full-rigged ship, staggering 
along under double-rcefed Lop-aaila, for a gale was blowing, 
and the night was thick where the little bankers” were riding 
on the tishing-grounds. Adam Bridges, the boy-of the 
schooner's company, was picked up, sule survivor of the crew, 
and was brought into ‘Thomaston by one of the fleet a few weeks 
afterward. Aunt Sukey heard the dread news with calmness, 
She was “ used to sorrer,” she snid, and, in the hearing of the 
towns-folk, she make no lamentation. Her straw bonnet had 
been decked with a bit of black for many along year, and the 
only sign of her newer grief was a narrow slab of gray marble 
in the burying-ground, on which wus cut a suitable inscription, 
ending simply with “ Lost at Sea.” 


And now, in the old Morey house, which stood at the far end 
of the village street, the last one in the straggling row, the 
young sailor sat, smiling happily, while Aunt Sukey stroked his 
cheek, softly crying, under her breath, “ My son, my son, which 
was dead and is alive again !” 

Tn that strange and inexplicable way in which news gets 
about a little villace, it was specdily known at the other end 
of the street that Obe Morey had retumed from sea, At, least, 
i sailor who resembled Obe had been seen going into the 
widow’s home, He had also been seen chopping wood in the 
little shed where Aunt Sukey stored her fuel, and when he 
went into the house carrying an armful of stove-wood, 
Mercy Mullett, unable longer to restrain her curiusity, made an 
errand into Aunt Sukey’s house. While the old woman was 
filling 2 tea-cup with the molasses, to borrow which Mercy 
pretend.d to have come, the sly young girl had kept her eyes 
about her. On the table was a buneh of bright red coral, and 
n bandana handkerchief, which, as Mercy Mullett well knew, 
had never before been in Aunt Sukey Moluy's possession. 

“This is my bey Obed, Morey. You don’t remember my 
boy Obed, do you? No? Well, I thought uot. Wand ankes 
alive! it’s along time since he was lost to me. Well, Mercy, 
this is Obed. The good Lord has sent him back tome.” And 
the old woman beamed over the cup of molasses, which the girl 
nearly spilled on the floor as she stared at the handsome young 
sailor, who sat and smiled—only smiled—as if amused by Mercy 
Mullett’s confusion, 


Alonzo Mullett, a contemporary of Obed Morey, hearing this 
report from his sister, refused to go into the coltage of the 
Mory family, now happily reunited. tle Straightway went 
over to Hatch's store and told all that he had heard. Four 
boys, lingering around the store drank in with eager ears the 
tale narrated by Alonzo. It was not, possible that this fasci- 
nating young sailor could be the long-lost son of three several 
women, although each had lost a son at sea, and each had 
acknowledged him as her own. It was too much for human 
belief. 

It wus also too much for the patience of four honest boys. 
Something must be done to unmask the imposter, for such it 
waa now decided that the stranger must needs bs, Aud 80, as 
the sex fog was creeping over the town, this volunteer police 
force proceeded to Aunt Sukey’s. ‘The light of a tallow candle 
shed its little ray from the window of the house as the boys 
drew near. ‘I'he sky beyond was gray with night and fog, and 
no sound was heard but the ceaseless murmur of the tide upon 
the beach. 


A hurried council being held, four boys set up a shrill and 
incoherent yell, ‘There was no reply. Then Sammy Hodgson, 
throwing into his piping voice as much manliness of tone as he 
could command, cried, “ Bill Drinkwater ! come out aud show 
yourself?" There was something awesome and uncanny in 


been numbered with the dead, and when the door was thrown 


cuko on the table, likewise white bread, and ham aud egys | open aud the sailor rushed forth inte the darkuess and the fog, 
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and ran as if for his life ; 


each individual boy took to bis hecls 
at home, where he 


nor did they stop until each one was safe 
told this tule. 


Aunt Sukey had been bustling about her narrow room, making 
ready a late supper, for she had partaken of an early and frugal 
ten before her long long-lost Obed had shown himself at her 
door. While she chatted with him, learning of his strange 
adventures on the Spanish main, where he had been cast away 
twice, and where he had been severely ill with the Panama 
fever, she roasted a bit of salt codfish, pounded it soft with a 
mortar-pestle, buttered 11, and put it by the fire ; and, while 
she was carefully measuring off a drawing of tea, using the top 
of the tea-caddy for a measure, smiling to think that she need 
not be so economical, now that Obed had come home, a shrill 
ery, as in derision of her joy, rose on the evening air wilhont. 

 uand sakes alive!” she cried. ‘ What’s them pesky boys 
up to now, I wonder ?” = 


Then, 
ing over her, 
Drinkwater who had been drowned at sea, should come 


She put down the tea-caddy, 


as she wondered, she heard, with a“chilly shiver creep- 
Sam Hodgson’s demand that Bill reese i a 
orth. 


sailor. With something that sounded like an oath, he seized 
his cap, and dashed out of the door; and he fover was scen in 
Fairport from that to this. 

II. 


Eleven years afterward, I had completed my education in 
school, academy, and college, and was at work, with all the 
kindling ambition of a tyro, on the great New England news- 


paper, which my readers will recall (at least the elder ones 


will) when I mention the name of “ The Palladium.” It was 
my ambition, secretly confided ouly to my own heart and to 
Angelina, to be the editor-in-chief of “‘I'Le Palladium.” But 
that consummation, so devonty wished, was very far off, even 
to the most sanguine of young reporters “ working on space” 
and paid ata very low rate indeed. But nothing is impossible 
to a young fellow who has his fortune to carve out for himself, 
and*who has, asI had at that time of life, a strong imagination 
and vigorous health. Moreover, Angelina’s father, who was 
employed in the Custom-house, under a Whig administration, 
had promised us that we should be married when I should 
be promoted to a “ regular sit,” which meant that this desired 
event could only take place when I was on aregular salary. 


Sie ie course, a great deal was possible, fur a great deal was to 
e done. 


The crisis came for me most unexpectedly one wild and 
stormy March evening. I had plauned to help Charley Whit- 
ing on the musical and dramatic that night, for that would 
give me achance to take Angelina to seo Warren, and I had 
promised to call for ler if Charley would only agree to my 
proposition. 


At half-past six, just as Charley came panting up the stairs 
that led to the editorial rooms, old Sanger came out of his der 
with a bit of ship news in his band. Sanger was usually known 
ns “ Old Salt,” for he was the shipping-news editor, and Knew, 
or thought he knew, more about ships, shipping, and navigation 
than any other living man. Seating himself carelessly on one 
corner of the musical and dramatic desk (and only Old Salt 
and the editor-in chief were allowed this familiarity), Mr. 
Sanger asked :— 

“Does anybody in the city room know anything about the 
reported fall of the Sargent’s Ledge light-house ?” 


Of course, nobody knew anything of the kind. If he had, it 
would have .been his duty to tell of it as soon as be could run 
to the office. For “The Palladium” prided itself on being 
ahead of every other newspaper in the United States, not to say 
the world. Jerry Collins did say, however, that there was a 
rumor down among the wharves aud docks that Sargent’s Ledge 
light had gone down in the March gale that bad prevailed for 
three days past. But Jerry, who was a born newspaper man, 
and who, poor fellow! was killed at Port Hudson years after- 
ward, while in General Banks's command, had not been 
content to abandon this as a rumor until he had run the thing 
down to what seemed to have been merely the statement of 
an ancient mariner that ‘if this here gale continnered, Sargent’s 
Ledge light would hev to go.” 

Then Old Salt read, with great deliberation, from his slip as 
follows :—‘‘ Herm. brig Wi//iam & Sally, from Fairport, Maine, 
with a cargo of codfish to Hemenway and Sons, February 27, 
reports heavy weather outside; shipped a sea in N.W. Chan- 
nel, and lost one able seaman, ‘Timothy Holbrook, overboard ; 
also deck-load of lumber. ‘The light on Sargent’s Ledge was 


not burning. Snow flying thick ab the time, and heavy sea 
ruuning.” 


“The skipper of the Willian & Sul/v, may have been de- 
ceived,” said Mr. Sancer, shaving his cheek with the ede of his 
right hand, »s was his wont, while he scrutinized the bit of 
paper before him. ‘“ He may have been deceived, for the snow 
was blinding, and it must have becn dusk when he passed Sar- 
geut's Ledge, off Sequi.sett.” 
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he old man, solemn with importance, passed into the chief's 
room, from which there presently came a summons for Jerry 
Collins to appear. ‘There was a long and anxious consultation, 
at the end of which the chief came forth, followed Ly Old Salt 
and Jerry. 

“ There ign reasonable ground for believing that Sargent's 
Ledge light-house has been swept away by the gale,” said the 
editor-in-chief, “ and it is very important that ‘The Palladium’ 
should have the facts. I have decided to send one of you young 
gentlemen to Sequansett to ascertain the facts. Mr. Guild, 
what time does the next train for Sequansett leave the Old 
Cvulony depot ?” ; 

Mr. Guild consulted the time-table and said : 

“ Half-past six, sir.” ’ 

“ Half-past six !” said the chief, with a fuint show of excite- 
ment. “Half-past six! Why, zounds, sir, it is now twenty- 
seven minutes past !” 

Guild bowed his head meckly, 8 if he were responsible for 
the lateness of the hour, and murmured : 

“ True, sir.” 

“ And this is the last train to-night, I take it, Mr. Guild ?” 

“No other train out until eight-twenty to-morrow, sir,’’ 
answered Guild, sadly. 

A solemn stillness prevailed in the office, and we eould hear 
the ticking of the old clock in the tower far above our heads. 
It was, indeed, a crisis. In those days there were no telegraphic 
wires ramifying through every part of the country. One line 
connected two or three of the largest cities on the Atlantic 
sea-board, and over this we had, every night while Congress 
was in session, at least two hundred words, giv-ng the 
fullest summary of all the important news from the national 
capital. ‘bere were very few railroads, and many queer 
devices, unknown in these modern days, were resorted to by 
the news-gatherers. Our European advices were sent from 
Cape Race by carrier-pigeons, and the arrival of an ocean 
ateamer mail, with anew part of one of Charles Dickens's 
stories, was an event to be celebrated by the issue of an extra 
edition of “ The Palladiam.” 


But here was a bare possibility of Sargent’s Ledge light-house 
being destroyed, and “The t’alladium” would be obliged to 
come out in the morning with nothing more than a paragraph 
beginning with that hateful phrase, “Tt is rumored.” It was 
not to be thought of. Sargent’s Ledge light-house was one of 
the wonders of modern engineering and architecture. It was 
built on a set of iron stilts, so to speak, the iron bars being sunk 
deep into a ledge of rock, and the liyht-house perched at the 
apex of the structure, like a martin-box at the top of a pole. 
There must be a light on Sargent’s Ledge, and the contriver of 
this structure had offered to show his faith in its power to 
endure the storms of the Atlantic by taking up his permanent 
residence in the house. But there were reasons why this hand- 
some offer could not be accepted. And now to think that the 
famous light-house should be swept away, and “ The Palladium” 
not be able to say anything about it next morning! The 
thought was madness. “ We'll have a special engine!” cried 
the chief. 

It was as if we had had an electric shock. Every man started, 
and each was only restrained by the severe discipline of the 
office from crying “hurrah!” In those far-off days, newspapers 
did not run special trains ov have special despatches, and the 
determination of our illustrious chief to hire a special locomo- 
tive to go to Sequansett for the verification of a rumor was 
Napoleonic. 

es Mee is the run to Sequansett, Mr. Guild?” asked tho 
chief. 

“ An hour and forty minutes, sir,” said Guild. 


‘ An hour and forty minutes will give us time to spend two 
hours in Sequansett gathering the news, if there is any (and 
let us hope there is none),” said the chief, reverently, “and 
time toget back to the oflice at one o’clock in the morning. 
Mr. Gay, you may keep back the forms until two-fifteen—not 
one minute later. We shall be back in time to have the facts, 
whatever thoy may be, in every edition of the paper.” 

This was decisive and to the point. But the chiof had not 
intigaated who was to go on the expedition of high cmprise. I 
thought of Augelina and of Angelina’s father’s promise, and 
perhaps I showed in my expression my eagerness to go. Look- 
ing aronnd the office, with a qucer air of searching for some- 
bedy, the chief said : 

‘We will give this task to the youngest man on the paper. 
Mr. Rivers, tuke your instructions from Mr. Gay. Go to the 
publication oflice for'money to pay your incidental expenses, 
{ shall send Mr. Oliver at once to the station lo engage the 
locomotive to carry you on your joueney, and I wish you great 
success and as pleasait a trip as can be expecled under the 
circumstances.” So saying, the chief turned and reéntered his 
his private oflice. 

‘lo say I was delighted at my unexpected good luck, even 
trausporied, would faintly describe my elution. My associates 
crowded around me with hurried congratulations, wisbing me 
success, and expressing their envy ot my great good fortune, 
I felt like a young Columbus, fitted oat vith a fleet and gifted 
with all the means for a voyage of discove. y. 
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“What if 
was Guild who threw this da sper on my epiriis. 
dlwas vcaVving wnaple smut things, 

" ‘Phe Palladion with be the only paper to say to- 
merrow mMoming that there is no truth in the rumor that 
Sargent’s Ledge light has been destroyed,’ said Old Salt, 
proudly. 

“Good for you, Old Sall!” cried Jerry Collins. “ Spoken 
like a true newspaper man, We will have a display head, 
Whatever happens. Lt wil be a big sensation, anyhow ; and 
the old * Patladium, as usual, will lay over all the other 
payers, 

ut there was no time for idle talk. I must be away from 
the station by seven o'clock, at the very farthest, and every 
Ininute how was precious. L had no time to go to see An- 
gelita, but Tosertbbed a dine to her on the back of a visiting- 
card as Druinbied aud volicd in an omnibus that took me half 
asquare from aiy dedgines, I informed Angelina that I had 
been sent out of town on 2 imost important errand, and that we 
must give up scelag Warren, for that night, atleast. My land- 
lady's son, a freckled-feced urchin of tender years, was glad to 
run with this me sige, stimulated by a promise of handsome 
reward. With joy and exeitement I burried ona few extra 
Wraps, for the might was bicter cold, and I was soon rushing 
out oof the Old) Coleny depot ona locomotive bound for 
Pequanscit, 

There is no nerd to tell of the flying and exciting trip to the 
soudisaere, ‘The eneines reekcd from side to side, unbalauced 
as she was by any weight of train. The snow flew over the 
roof of the ttle cabin which we were ensconced, the engineer 
and the fiiginen taking turns at keeping a lookout ahead. But 
there wis n8 danger of weollision : we bad the road to ourselves 
until next morning at eight-twenty. There was no telegraph 
Wire, however, to warn of ony coming, and it was within the 
bounds of persibilily that some other special engine might be 
out in the thiek, dark nisit on a mysterious errand. Breath- 
less we sped alonz. plunding into the darkness, shoviing through 
quiet and slesping villages, or anon rushing past a red light in 
the storm which showed where some tavern-tipplers were 
lingering over their het teddy, loath to go home. 

J doz-din a corner of the cab, even the excitement of the 
frip failing to keep me awake, for I lad been up late the night 
before, and the monotony of the ratlle of the locomotive lulled 
mie tosleep. ‘Phe hour and forty aminules stretched to two 
hours before the cugmeer, shading me by the shoulder, eried,. 
© Book sharp, voung feller, we're coming into Sequarsett med- 
ders.” 

Sure cnonezh, Treeo mized the long stretch of salt meadews, 
new dimly scen throuch the driving snow, which skirt the 
ancient town of Scquansert. The engine was slowed up as we 
rumbled over the bridge that spans Smith’s Ran, when the 
fircian, turning his gaze seaward for an iustant, eried, “By 
Jechosaphat ! the ligit’s gone eut on Sargent’s Ledge!’ 

Tire village of Scquansett was as quiet us the grave when we 
raltied into the éngine-yard near the station, to the great 
amazement of the only watchman on duty. To this) man, 
rough and amphibious in appearance, I at once addressed 
mnysell. 

“Tell me,” Tsaid, with an anxious feeling that my errand 
might, after all, be bootless, “how about Sargents Ledge 
light 2? Has anything happened to it ?? 

“Tlappencd to it?” said the evnieal half salt, half-farmer, 
“wal, yes, she’s gone to pieces, slick and clean ; nothin’ left 
but. a passe) of crooked braces. But you can’t sec ‘em—too 
thick to sec anything.” 

Then it was true! My jeurney had not been undertuken for 
nothing, “Phe Paliaditum > would have the only account of 
the Juss of Sargent’s Ledge light, to-inorrow morning. But 
how tv get thataccount! 'Mhe Amphibious conld not tell me 
anything abort it. Tie only knew that the light-houce was 
gone, and that the people in the village could not have seen it 
go, even il they had been watching for the catastrophe. ‘The 
weather had been thick for two days. ‘As thick as all posses- 
med,” the Amphibious said. It had been reported, however, 
that Dan More, ‘a lolstever,” who lived at the edge o® the 
shore, “just beyond the ma’sh.” knew something of the affair. 
Tt was sad that he hed scen the light-house fall, 

"Was rot aay anybody saved from the people in the light 2” 

is Navy one, Seven ott em, Not one ever heerd on since the 
storm setin. Pore critters! They all went together.” 

From the Amphibious ¢ learned the way to Dan More's hut, 
Qlouety habltatiow where dived arechuse, in ill repute with the 
Vilicsets, Who seemed to resent his solitariness as something 
like a persona sieht upon the whele body pelitie. te was 
“sort oof stakv da his upper story,’ the Amphibious said 
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road to the beach, breathless and tired, I reached the door 
ef a cabin, one half of which had been adapted from a shijv’s 
cabcose and the rest from the spoil of farmers’ fences and all 
of which was as black and forbidding as a witch’s hovel A 
vigorous knock on the door of the hut brought no response 
A few kicks and thumps were no more successful. All was 
darkness and silence. Perhaps the old man was not at home 
Aud he was tle only person who could give “ The Palladium ” 
the account that must be printed to-morrow morning ! 


I tried ihe latch of the door. It was fast, but the rattle of 
this primitive contrivance evidently aroused the solitary in- 
mate. for he called out: 

* Hullo, there!” 

“Does Mr. Daniel More live here 2?” was my answer, 

“No, but old Dan More lives here,” was the surly reply 
and I heard the creaking of boards, as though somebody was 
getting out of bed and shuffling over the floor. Then there 
was an unbarring of the door, and, by the light of the snow, 
f caught a glimpse of a shaggy figure half-clud and evidently 
Just aroused from sleep. 

‘IJ have come down from the city, Mr. More,” I said, “to 
get the particulars of the destruction of the Sargent’s Ledge 
light. I undersiand that you saw it ?” 

“ Yes, I saw it go, and an everlastiu’ shame it was; but how 
did you come from the city at this time o' night? The last 
train got in more’n half an hour ago. Don't b'lieve you.” 
And the man looked at me with an unpleasant expression of 
suspicion, perceptible moro in his tone of voice than on his 
face, for it was too dark to see that. 

“T came down on a special engine,” I explained. “I 
belong to ‘The Palladium,’ and we want to print an account 
of the disaster in the paper to-morrow morning.” 

“Wal, IT swan to man!” said Daniel More “ Come in.” 

Once inside, and in the presence of the man who had seen 
the light-house go to wreck, I felt my spirits rise. More 
struck alight, and, as the feeblo rays of the candle illumined 
his face, T saw a handsome, though sea-beaten visage, black 
curls plentifully mingled with gray, and a full gray beard that 
swepthis bare and hairy breast. There was something familiar 
in his manner, as if he were some one whom I had met in a 
previous and far off existence. . 

Holding the candle close to my face, ns if to scan every 
lineament of it, he looked me carefully all over from the fur 
vap on my head to the snow.covered boots on my feet, and 


said again, “ Wal, I swan to man !” 
Then, placing the light on a rude table made from a flour- 


barrel, Le stirred open the fire from the ashes and embers, 
threw on an armful of drift-wood, and said : 

“Wal, younyster, begin,” 

* But I want you to begin,” Isaid, with some impatience, for 
the precious time was fast slipping away, and this ponderous 
old fellow showed no sign of being ready to communicate any- 
thing, “Now then, liv down in your bunk there, and tell me 
what you know about the destruction of the light-lhouse ; that's 
a good fellow ; when did it happen ?” 

Daniel More deliberately tumbled into his bunk, looking 
curiously at me, and making once more his remark of astonish- 
ment. Then, slowly settling himself for a chat, he asked: 

“Be you one of them reporters—one of them fellers that 
write for the papers ?” 

1 told him that I was, and that I should be very much 
obliged if he would tell me his story as soon as possible, as I 
must vet back to the city by one o'clock at the very latest. 
With that I whipped out my note-book and pencil, seated my- 
self on a box near the side of the bunk, aud waited for Dan to 
bevin. 

“Tt was a wild and stormy day nigh the end of March when 
an oncommon gile from the nor-nor-easl ——” he began. 

“Hold on! hold on!” [ cried, in dismay, “ ‘That's not the 
way. ‘Tell me just what you saw, in your own language. I'l 
put in the big words afterward.” 

“What, young man!” said) Dan, raising himself on his 
elhow, and looking incredulously at me. ‘Do you mean to say 
that my story isn’t a-gein’ into the paper ?” 

* Certainly it is, but not in that way. Can’t you understand ? 
I shall put in your story and not your talk.” 

With some difficulty I impressed on the puzzled man the 
idea that he was to tell me ail he knew in as sin ple language as 
pessiblo, Then he settled himself, and went ou with bis tale. 

Iv is not necessary that L should retell the old and (ragical 
story of the wreck of Sargent’s Ledge light-house, Danis) More 
was the only witness who beheld from the shore the fearful 
disaster wrought by that wild March storm. His tale has 
become, in the lapse of years, a seaside classic. And Tam 
proud to say that the narration first found publication in the 
eolummns of ©The Palladium,” 

But Dan had been out all day, and during the night before, 
doing what he could to find the bodies of the Jost and wrecked 
from the light-house. Tdid my best to write down his exact 


our future movements, 1) words, but he repeated himself so often, and so doubled on 


himself, and used vo many localisms, that it was difficult for me 
lo heep the run of his talk. Every now aud chen, after trying 


suvig wid miaiev, and will the uneven and half-obliterated }(o straighten out what Lhad written, I would raise my eycs 
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from the fish-box which served as a writing-table and cry, “ Now 
go no, Mr. More!” only to find him fast asleep. The night was 
Wearing away, and I would fly at him, shake him vigorously. 
Then he would cry, “ Avast heaviu’!” and begin again witha 
sleepy ignorance of all that had gone before. 

Ouce, with the perspiration oozing from my forehead, os I 
began to fear that I might fail, aftor all, I was aroused by a 
tremendous snore. I looked at the mariner with something 
like anguish. Here was this unfeeling wretch fast asleep, and 
everything depended upon his story being printed in “ The 
Palladium’’ next morning. I thought of Angelina, of Ange- 
lina’s father in the custom-house, of the fellows in the office 
who would envy or deride me, according to my defeat, and of 
the chief, who could make or unmake me. And there was that 
aged ruffian fast asleep. 

In his sleep he looked more than evere like the handsome 
young fellow whom I must have met in some previous state of 
existence. As I shook him again, my eye fell upon his right 
hand, on the back of which was tattooed the device of a red 
lady leaning ona blue anchor. Like a flash, it all came back 
tome. [For an instant, I forgot the light-house on Sargent’s 
Ledge, “The Palladium,” and even Angelina and Angelina’s 
father. I saw a bronze-cheeked and handsome young sailor 
sauntering down the green lanes of Fairport, swinging his bundle 
and stick as he walked into Mother Hubbard's doorway. 

Turning heavily, the old impostor muttered, “It’s all along 
o’ them blasted cables that the lubbers rigged out for braces. 
If it hadn’t been for them, Sargent’s Ledge light ——” The rest 
of the sentence was lost in an inarticulate gurgle. 

Shaking him once more, I bawled into his ear : 

‘‘ Halloo there ! how are you, Fayette Hubbard ?” 

Mr. Daniel More struggled feebly into wakefulness, and said 
peevishily : 

‘Le’ me alone! I thought you had got through.” 

And he was sinking off to sleep again when I cried : 

‘‘ How are you, Bill Drinkwater ? How are you, Obe Morey ?” 

The aged sinner sat up, wide awake. 

“Oho!” ho laughed with glee. ‘I guess you're a Fairport 


” 


boy. 

F acknowdaed that I was, and, although the pressure of my 
errand came back upon me with redoubled force, and the time 
was fast flying, I could not help asking him why he had been 
tempted to personate three missing men, and thus to cheat three 
poor women iulu the renewal of an old grief. 

* Wal, you see, youngster,” he explained, “I was a-voyagin’ 
With all three on’em. ‘hey was smart boys. I met ‘em, one 
nfter another, in them wild days of mine. We was chums, we 
was. Thatis to say, we was messmates, at odd times, and 
friends allus. When I heerd tell that ‘Fayette Hubbard was 
Jost on the coast of Afriky, I felt mighty bad. And, three 
year afterward, when I was told that Bill Drinkwater and Obe 
Morey, all from the same place, had gone to Davy Jones's 
oa it seemed kind o’ like a special providence. Yes, it 

id. 

“And so you though it would help things along if you went 
to Fairport and lied to the poor old women ?”’ 

‘* Avast heavin’ there, young feller! I didn't do no sucha 
thing. I was in Belfast, discharged sick, and was to be sent to 
the Chelsea Hospital. But I was took in hand by a clever old 
lady. She kep’a sailor board-'in-house, and set me on my 
ping ag’in. Justthen the Old Nick happened to put it into 
my head that I might taRe a run déver to Fairport and see the 
old folks. I had never be’n there, and I thought I would go 
over and see what it was like. ‘I'he Fairport boys as you hev 
mentioned was allus a-braggin’ about the place. So I mnadea 
bargain with a lumberman to set me ashore as he went up the 
Penobscot to Bangor. I had be'n to Bangor before.” 

‘‘ And you walked down and across the Neck to Fairport ? ” 

“Exactly. I walked down to Fairport, and on my way I 
thought it might be a good joke to see if I couldn't pass myself 
off as one of thom missin’ boys. But Lord! young feller,” and 
here the old scamp cackled lond and long, “I didn’t think to 
play this off on the very mothers that bore ’em. But I did, 
though—blow me if I didn’t!” 

‘There was no longer any need to shake Mr. Daniel More in 
order to keep him awake. Even his surliness melted away. 
He sat up in his bunk, told me his tale as connectedly and 
lucidly as he could, and, while I labored with my pencil, he 
diverted himself, in the intervals, with looking at me and grin- 
ning silently. Once or twice he roared with laughter, and 
then, checking himself, cried : 

“ But I fooled ‘em, all three—blow me if I didn’t!” 

Perhaps he felt a pang of remorse, too, for he once put on a 
serious look, and said : 

“Well, youngster, if il’ any favour to you,-— 

“Well. youngster, if it’s any favor to you,—a Fairport boy, 
like my mates as was,—iil vive you the besi I've got by way of 
story. But, Lord! young feller, I cant spin a yarn like I used 
to could!) But I did fool them old ladies—all three on 'em.” 

Daniel went on with bis story, bit by bit, and I had it all in 
hand. I knew that Jerry Collins was hard at work in the 
office, overhauling the files of “The Palladium” and getting 
into shape all of the collateral branches of the subject, in anti- 
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cipation of whatever I might bring back from Sequansctt. I 
could give the finishing touches to my mauuscript as we bowled 
aloug in the engine, homeward bound. 

I gathered up my notes with feverish haste. Daniel assisted 
me with my wraps, with rough officiousness. Stroking down 
my coat-skirts with a bear-like familiarity, he said : 

‘“'Wal, I’m dredful glad to hev seen ye, young feller, and, if 
you ever come this way ag'in, jest drop in and see a feller.” 

I shook him heartily by the hand, assured him that I would 
send him two copies of “The Palladium” next morning, and 
would come again and see him, some day, and get all of his 
marvelous tales of the sea. 

I had solved two mysteries, and I felt myself repaid for years 
of waiting aud for much anxiety and labour. With something 
of the thrill of a conqueror, I ran across the howling waste of 
snow and marsh, and Danicl More, with his hands at his mouth, 
speuking-trumpet-fashion, bawled after me :—‘I say, shipmet, 
give my love to my three mothers when you go to Fairport 
ag’in.” The convicted impostor had no pangs of contrition, 
atter all. 

My return to “The Palladium” office, burdened with the 
tale of the destruction of Sargent’s Ledge light-house, was like 
a triumph. I was in time for the morning edition, and Old Salt 
received me with genuine enthusiasm. Even Guild relaxed a 
little from his stately professional dignity, and Jerry fairly 
danced with joy. The chief had gone home, leaving minute 
directions as to the use to be made of my news, whatever it 
might be. When all was done, aud the paper had gone to 
press, with extra precautions taken against the purloining of 
our news from an early copy of ‘The Palladium” by some 
wicked rival, I sought my lodgings, and, proud and happy, 
sunk into the sleep of the just, my last thought«being of the 
elation with which the chief would read next morning, in the 
old * Palladium,” the exclusive account of the destruction of 
Sargent’s Ledge light-house. It all came true. We had the 
news to ourselves, nnd took the town by storm. 

When I think of those unhappy creatures who perished iu 
the wreck of the light-house, aud remember that their fate was 
so closely linked with mine, I cannot suppress a feeling of 
sadness. Perhaps I might have gained my promotion and 
Angelina in some other way. But all thatis conjectural. It 
always seemed to me that if the fall of the light-house had not 
come just as it did, and if I had not been sent just as I was, 


Jand I had not found that impostor of the sea just as I did, 
.,every thing in life would have been very different with me. 


* And that is the reason why I proposed to Angelina, a year or 
two afterward, that Sargent’s Ledge should be perpetuated in 
the family. But Angelina said, with a great show of merri- 
ment, that Sargent’s Ledge was not a proper name for a child. 
She had her own way, of course, but, somehow, the youngster 
is nlways known about the house as the Phantom Sailor; and 
this is the reason, I suppose, why he declares that he will go to 
sea as soon as he is big enough.— Noa BROOKS. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Though mirth we yield, in goodly store, 
To all whose ample means 
Enable them to dwell defure 
And not dehind the ecenes,— 
Yet cause we keenest agony 
To those whose whim grotesque 
Leads them their ’prentice hand to try 
At “ gagging’ a burlesque ! 


I, 
‘* They that touch pitch will be defiled,” ’tis stated ; 
I’m not—though with it oft associated. 
II. 


A flag that’s braved (no ! not a thousand years) 
The storms and breezes that old Neptune rears. 


III, 
Though of my presence you may little reck, 
You'll find I give you oftentimes a check. 

IV. 
A mere suspicion of the point at stake 
May here enable you a point to make. 

V. 
An extraordinary being, quite, 
Often to government presents this light. 

T. 





Solution of Double Acrostic, in Javan Mail of 9th inst., by “T,” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
For WEEK BEGINNING FripAy, SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokio, Japan 


Barometer. 


Wind in miles per hour 
Max. & Min. Therm. & % of Humidity. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

sieervetad tb thes seh Chemis enkis ies rs sneak oma gaan dis — represents velocity of wind: 

se pupidigluabendaneos shh aeteee ees detntaeaes percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 20.0 miles per hour on Thursday at 5 p.m. 

Ps barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
e sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-009 
inches on Wednesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°42 inches 
on Thursday at 6 p.m, 


The highest temperature for the week was 87.0 on Friday, and the 
lowest was 63.0 on Thursday, The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 87.9 and 63.2 respectively. 


The total amount of rain for the week was 1.123 inches, against 
3.934 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


ee ee ee eee ee 
ee ee 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


(For Week Ending the 14th of September, 1882). 


————— 





| PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. 


° ——————— 























A.M. | Noon, | Closing. 
1882 | 

Saturday ........ Sept. 9 63,5; 625 | 61,3 
Monday ssiscsorises gs 11 61,5, 61,4; | 61 
Tuesday sescccess 4, 12 6053; 615; | 62, 
Wednesday ...... 4, 13 62,8; 63,2, | 61.% 
Thursday seco 5, 14 63 6234, | 62/5 
Friday avesnesteek! “ap EO 63 6255 | 623°; 
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CHESS PROBLEM, 
By R. B. WorMaAxp. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM OF SEPTEMBER 9TH, 
BY W. COATES. 
Black, 
1.—). to K. 7. 
2.—B. to K. B. 7. 
3.—Q. takes B. mate. 


**Omeca,” ‘T#sa,” and 


White: 
1.—R. to K. 6. (dis. ch.) 
2.—B. takes P. (dis. ch.) 
3.—K, takes Kt. 


Correct answers received from 
‘“W. H. 8.” 


rt a 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





iN WAR DG, 


Sept. 9, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Maru, J, 8, Allen, 622, from 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Sept. 9, British steamer Belgic, Davison, 2,627, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Sept. 10, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,150, from 
Sendai, Rice, to M. B. Co. 

Sept. 11, Japarfese steamer Sumida Maru, Hubenet, 826, from 

longkong vid Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Sept. 11, Japanese steamer Xworio Maru, Withers, 881, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Sept. 11, British steamer Geelong, W. J. Webber, 1,139, from 
Hongkong, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

Sept. 14, Japanese steamer Zvkio Maru, Swain, 1,146, from Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Sept. 14, British steamer Pembrokeshire, Richard, 1,716, from London 
via Hongkong, General, to Adamson, Bell & Uo, 

Sept. 14, American bark Mary E. Russell, Wm. S. Nickels, 575, 
trom Newcastle, N.S.W., Coals, to Welsh, Hall & Co. 

heh ee steamer 7'yne, Hazard, 434, from Kobe, General, 

0 * . . 0, 


PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Belyic from Hongkong :—For Yokohama: E. 
H. Whitclam in cabin, Tor San Francisco: A: C. Roberts, M.D. in 
cabin, and 1 European in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Sumida Marn from Hongkong vii Kobe :— 
Captain McFarlane, Messrs, Hay, Morse, Taylor, Cannan, McKib- 
bin, Okamoto, Shimomura, Kingogen,‘and Feriheikan cabin; aud 
1 Chinese, 2 Europeans, 3 Koreans, and 67 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jagonoura Mgru from Yokkaichi :—150 
Japanese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Geelong from Hongkong :—Sir K. Cummingl 
Miss Shaw, Messrs. A. Miller, A. J. Miller, Pattenden, and Marshal, 
in cabin ; aud 5 Chinese and 88 Japanese in steerage, 


Per Japanese steamer Aworio Maru from Kobe :—56 Japanese in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer 7'vkio Maru from Shanghai and_ ports :— 
H. I. H. Fushimi-no-Miya, Paymaster Sullivan, U.S.N., Mrs, 
Sullivan and infant, Mrs. ee ee and child, Messrs. G. Jouslain, 
E. J. Mathews, J. Reynaud, J. Kruss, Bell, J. Ellerton, F. Dum- 
bar, L. Colombo, Palmer, O. Zicavo, G. Kishida, Shoda, Hiwai, 
Motoyama, Tayeka, Kadota, Ishiwada, Aba, Fukushima, 
Toyama, Iwai, Mima, Shinagawa, Takahashi, Akabaue, Sugawa, 
Matsmoto, Fugiyama and Palmer in cabin; and 2 Lurepeans, 2 
Chinese, and 290 Japanese in steerage. 


Per British steamer /embrokeshire from London via Hongkong :— 
Mr, J, Dainty. 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY = 
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OUTWARDS. NEXT MAIL DUE FROM, 


Sept. 10, Japanese steamer Kwnamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, for 

























akodate, Mails and Gneeral, despatched by M. B. Co. AMCTICA oo see eeeeee teen ecee ter ssneeeereee ees | : - oe Sr ee 
Sept. 10, French steamer Wenzalch, Homery, 1.273, for Hongkong, | America .....--.... ipa a aa I aE we a it 19th 
{ails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. Europe, vid Hongkong «.-.-...-. vse race | acne each 
Sept. ll, Japanese steamer Zagonoura Maru, Allen, 662, for Hakodate ....sccccssseesersreceeneereeseseoeses P&O0 C i pl « 
okkaichi, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. FLOnghOng .-ssesseecseerstenrreaeeneeeseeces ‘MBC Ms 
Bept. 12, Japanese steamer J/iogo Muu, Walker, 896, for Hako- Hongkong, vid Kobe «.....-ceeeeseeeeeees > M Co. | 
te, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Hongkong oeeeecceeeeseeessces serene centers . rs . a Sack oe 
. Sept. 12, American ship Patrician, Jackson, 1,254, for Astoria, Hongkong vesenenees Pig eer pe teeeenees MB o | g at Dlat 
(Oregon), Ballast, despatched by J. E. Coliyer & Co. Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki .....-...; At. BD. U0. | Seppe. 


1.—Left San Francisco, August 30th, Occanic. 
3 —Left San Francisco, September 9vh, Coptiic. 


a 


NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR, 


Sept. 13, British steamer Belyic. Davison, 2,627, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & V. Co. are 
Sept. 13, Japanese steamer Aworio Maru, Withers, 8381, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Sept. 13, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Haswell, 1,870, for 
hanghai and ports, Mails and (iencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Sept. 15, Japanese steamer Fushino Maru, G. G. Clarke, 310, for 
kodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Sept. 15, American barque Stonewall Jackson, Swain, 1,102, for 
ancouver Island, Ballast, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 








ae ee 


AMNETIGR ce cccsoscccssucs socrsnnesesnensecene P. M. Co. Sept. 26th 
AMOLIOR nddci ss dassnisoesees nedcatstermaee: O. & O. Co. 

Europe, vid Honykong..........06 eee P. & O. Co. 

Europe, vid Hongkong...........666 cee M. M. Co. Sept. 24th 
HaKOdAt6: siscicccsc ace sinscnccerasersenes | M. B. Co. 





: Hongkong vid Kobe ............ceseeeeeeees M. B. Co 
PASSENGERS. Hongkong ........... id agiebnnSdc seh duleananes O. & O. Co. 
Per French steamer Afenzalch for Hongkong :—Messrs. S. Strauss, | Hongkong .......:0.6. ceseesseeeneeseeeeee ees P. M. Co. 
E. Laporte, U. Gordo, 8. Kudow, H. Furuya, and two Chinese in | Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki ......... M. B. Co. Sept. 20th 


cabin. 
Per American ship Patrician for Astoria (Oregon) :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Macy in cabin. . 
Per British steamer Belgic for San Francisco :—Captain H. K. 
Astwood, and Mr. G. Adolf in cabin; and 2 Japanese in steerage. 
For New York: Messrs. Edward Gray, Alexander Miller, and A. 
J. Miller in cabin. For Liverpool : Surgeon Major Cunningham in 


The arrival and departure of mails by the “ Occidental and Oriental,” 
the “ Pacific Mail,” and the “ Peninsular and Oriental ” Companies, are 
approximate only. 


a 


VESSELS EXPECTED IN JAPAN. 











cabin SAILED. 

e i 
-Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports :— ‘ or | : 

H.1. H. Prince Shirakawa-no-Miya, Mr. and Mrs. Sylva, Mrs. Date. Veaset. Flag§ Rig. | Tons. From 
Masfen, Miss Patton, Captain Ramaay, Messrs. C. Hamilton, Inch- | ————|——-—-—-~ ——' —-- —--——= | —— 

bald, E. A. Raven, Pellyer, Muench, De Fonseca, Sugiyama, 


18 [1 California 
28 Herschell 


Am. bk. 794 Philadelphia 


Matsuo, Ishikawa, Hiyama, Chura, Tanaka, Nomura, Kobayashi 
A ate lana ; ” cia Ger. bk. < Middlesbro’ 


\ 
April | 
Ando, Ayabo, Morista, and Wakai in cabin. | 









































wea ee May 
4 1 |7 Minnie Burrill(Kobe): Br. ship ay Philadelphia 
CARGOES. 5 |2 Alpheus Marshall =| Br. bk. 922 New oe 
’ mi . us ; 6 Annie M. Law | Br. ship sai iiladel phi 
Ter Taare steamer Sumida AMfaru from aude ts rn pore — 19 Hallegarda Br. bk. 1088 New York 
eee ace eee eee eee eee see eee of), ) 0 20 8 Alert | Am. ship 1154 do. 
Per French steamer Afenzaleh for Hongkong :— 23 |4 Anglo-America | Br.ship | 1583 do. 
Silk for England wees nee eee eee 104 bales. June | : 
i gg. WRRMCG:'. aus. swas- “ane’ ‘eer ces Cased OOO’ > 45 21. |8 Lord Dufferin Ah ship "5 /eorosssi aaa 
» » ftaly eo pace: 23 | Electra Ger. str, | 116L Hamburg 
Total 1,206 bales ein eee - i Gok aie 
Per British steamer Geelong from Hongkong :— ‘ Raphael Am. ship | 1542 | New York 
General... dm. an: ve he... Cade coot ad, bBo pekga: 4 | Paul Revere Am. ship | 1735 do. 
iti oe August | 
Per British steamer Gaelic for San Francisco :— 6 6 Northern Light Am. ship | 1858 | New York 
TEA: 5 Matchless Am. ship | 1198 do. 
From — San Fran. WN. York. Other Cities. Tota] 6 Bertha | Br. str. ree do, 
Shanghai .............ccccseeenes — 333 174 507 | 
Nagasaki ......... Seasseenareens — —_ _ Ra a a a 
TUIOGO io isaseecscstcndsstenaaeeacey ae 217 1,508 1,725| 1 Spoken, May 19th, 17 N. 30 W. 
Yokohama............cccssseeeee 6,264 3,667 3,542 13,773 | 2 Spoken, June Sth, 14 N. 27 W. 
Hongkong o..cscccrerceressceees 16 _— —- 16| 3 Spoken, June 11th, 21 50 N. 36 30 W. 
BINOY - i nsscdsczanedcinuss we. 144 743 — 1,223| 4 Spoken, June 27th, 7 N. 29 W. 
etic pe = a 5 Arrived at oo July 17th. ‘ 
Total... ..cccccccece 424 4 5.952 m 9. 6 Put into New London, August 9th. 
a S sy ne ieee 7 Passed Anjer. August 7th. 
SILK 8 Spoken, July 6th, 23 N, 24 W. 
Prom Sau Frau. N. York. Other Cities. Total} ~~ a _ 
Shanghai .....eseeeeeeeeees ae 110 — 219 ee oe 
Hongkong ...........0seeceeeee — 97 — 97 re ( 
Yokohama... ........00.se000 _ 539 95 234| Date. Vessel, ' Flag § Rig.| Tons. Ae 
— — 
TOU tsicedesuvsans — 755 95 850 | sine ! 
Per Japaneses teamer [Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 23 Khorasan i Br.ship | 1089 | Antwerp 
° . i 
Treasure for Shanghai ... fae: Wate: ; 30 Carnarvonshire Br, str. 1196 do. 
PH ° ‘ Jul y 
Per 7eaeee steamer 7'vkio Maru from Shanghai and ae on — 759 Oxfordshire ) as: 998 | London 
sel tee eee ae nee cee see $52,000.00 28 Chocorna , Am. ship | 1163 do. 





REPORTS. 


The British steamer Belgic, Captain Davison, reports :—Sailed 
from Hongkong on the 3rd instant at 7.28 a.m.; thence to lurn- 
about experienced fresh to moderate and N. E. winds and fine 
weather, whence to port light to fresh winds and clear weather. 
Arrived in port on the 9th instant at 7.24 p.m. Passage, 6 days 
and 14 hours. , 


| : 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS TIME TABLE. 


LEAVE THE ENGLISH HATOBA, YOKOHAMA, 
Dai.y :—38.30 aud 10.30 a.m.; 1.30 and 4.45 p.m. 
LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 

Datny ;—7.00 and 11.00 aust. ; 2.00 and 4.30 e.m. 


——- — 


——-—_____. 





DOWN ‘TRAINS LEAVE SIINBASHE, 

AM. AM AM. AM. AAD P.M. po. PLM. Pia PoM. Pom. Peat, vy PM, 
7.0 8.15 9.0 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 $.15 9.30 10.40 
UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

A.M. AM. AM. AR AM. P.t. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. PreM. Pas. 


MORIYA’S YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Leave BENTEN. 
DaILy :—8.30 and 10.30 a.M.; 1.30 and 4.45 P.af. 


; . : LEAVE YOKOSUKA. 
7.0 8.15 9.30 10.15 11.30 12.45 2.0 3.15 4.30 5.45 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.40 | Datty :—7,00 aud 11,00 4.m.; 2,00 and 4.30 P.M. 


Google 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPORTS, 


Although the amount of business has not been great, the prices that prevailed during the previous interval 
have been maintained ; this applies more particularly to Parns nnd Shirtings. For Fancy Cottons eked eee 
R slightly reduced enquiry, and, if anything, prices are a shade lower. In Woollens, good aud best Tiahians. l ot 
been in some request, at prices fully up to the quotations annexed. AMVetals are in moderate demand, at rat ‘ ‘hich 
have been unaltered for some weeks past. 9 Bh Fares whic 


COTTON YARNS :— ° COTTON PIECE GOGODS :—Continued, 





Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ..._ per pic ; ; Tictoria , . 

yee, Good to Besta. sn gat a5 to gare | igtonis Lawne ... 12 yiln. 42/3 per piece $0.70 to 0.78 
Bombay, No.20 do. 2... . oy $26.00 to 28.55 |,.- ce, ee i 
Nos. 28 to 32 en to Medium ... s $33.00 to 34.00 OOLLENS :— 

is “A 100d to Best... ... ‘ $34.00 to 35.25 | Plain Orleans ... ... 1...) ... 40-42 yds. 32 Nese 2 5 

»» 38to 42 aie: «ae? “ceeds SS. ¢ fee sa $36.00 to 38.50 | Figured Orleans... 0... 29.30, X ) Sane ac e rye 

COTTON PIECE GOODS Sai relia vibe T Catt aes eee 30 ‘9 32 7 ees 0.18 to 0.30 
Grey Shirtings :—8} 1b. per piece 384 ,, 39in. $1.72 a9 | Moussclines de Laines :—-Crape 24 yds. 30 in.... 0.14 to 0.15 
: : g ‘an p P i eis ‘ore peer do. Itajime 24 °,, 30.,, ... 0.184 to 0.26 
T. Cloths :—7 Ib. ... ...24 yds. 32 in. per piece $1.45. to 1.524) ‘Tot ops Yazen 24 ,, 30 4 ... 0.80 to 0.374 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 ,, 44in, ” $1.60 to 1.70 Cloths, Pilots... ee. 54 ., to56 ,,... 0.30 to 0.45 
Prints :—Assorted .... ...24 ,, 30 in. sé $1.35 to 2.40 Eresidents es ae - 4s mot rv. 0.45 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32in. per yard $0.08} to 0.104 Union ere are se wee Sd wy to.56 4... 0.80 to 0.55 
Turkey Reds: 2. to 2} lb. 24 yds. 30in. per piene $1.25 to 1.35 Blankets, scarlet & green, 6 to 5 Ihe. per Ib. ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Do. 2} to231b.24°,, 30in. $1.40 to 1.65 |[RON :— 

; Do. 3lb.... ...24 ,, 3O0in. es 1.70 to 1.80 | Flat and round x oni lew ‘ea .. $2.50 to $2.80 

Velvets:—Black ... 1.35 ,, 22in. |. $6.25 to8.25 | Nailrod assorted 0. ew, $2.80 to $2.80 


do. smallsize... ag bee Sy . $2.90 to $3.15 

KEROSENE.—The good demand for oil still continues, sales during the past week having amounted to 

35,000 cnses, exclusive of 4,000 damaged boxes sold nt auction, Deliveries during the sumo period have been 

80,000 cases. Prices have advanced to $1.85 for Devoe, nnd $1.774 for Comet, the rates at which business was 

trangacted yesterday. Stocks in first hands are estimated at 60,000 cases only, dealers holding about double that 
quantity. ; 
Kerosene Oll ice deer ks: ae aed ded. Weir. gee Kk percase $1.85 to $1.774 

SUGAR.—Since last report a moderate business bas been done, prices hardening during the Inst few duys 

nntil higher figures are now demanded, With a gradually decreasing stock, this condition of the market will pro-_ 

bably be maintained until free arrivals and heavier stocks obtain. 


Sugar :—Formosa in bag, New... ..  w.. eee ~perpicul $5.50 to $6.00 
” Taiwanfoo in bag .._.. Se hee. ~ se° Sane ‘i $4.75 tu 49.25 
‘% Obi aud Ke-pale... 0.0 20.0 68. ee eee ‘9 $8.50 to $8.75 
- China No. 4-5, K’fun and Kook-fab ... ... 0... - $7.25 to $7.75 
se Brown Formosa... ... we — as $5.00 to $5.50 


EXPORTS. 

SILK.—The demand has been well sustained for all classes of silk thronghout the week, quotations 
remaining unchanged. More firmness is noticeable in prices of good Hanks, but for Filatures the market closes 
rather weak, with much irregularity in prices. Settlements since the 9th instant are 700 piculs, viz :—Hanks 325, 
Filutures 236, Hamatsky 101, and Sendais 38 piculs. Total settlements to date 6,212 piculs. Stock, 3,300 piculs. 





Hanks.—No. 1] and 2 ........ccecseesssecsees $530 to $540 Filatures.—No. 1, 14 to 16 ............... $640 to 8650 
is gat Se “aethessiva ce ctavpavouiueannsensen $515 to $520 ie ig 2D bean cteawdiacsovsaceeser: $610 to $620 

. 55: DM  ahevebecneaes pdinesehoi ayaa’ $490 to $500 Kakecdlag. —Extra ...........cccessseeecereenees $610 to $620 

= sae. WL PI, acicices cosa tues bree $440 to $470 = NG) cas tiicansaasetnaeenes $570 to S580 
Tilatwres.—Extra ....cc.ccccceeesescoeeceees $690 to $700 | - ai ee cawuaolanes seniGskestausases $540 te S550 
55 No. 1, 10 to 13 ......... 0100-9650 60 3660 3 Inferior .,,.....+.... ¢e ana sends .sany $520 to $530 


TEA.—The past week has developed no new feature of interest in the tea trade, A small but steady 
business, aggregating 330 piculs daily, has Leen done at prices somewhat higher on the whole than those given, 
although no quotable change can be made. ‘The demand has beon chiefly for good medium and fine kinds, although 

_the lower grades have come iu for a fair share of attention. Settlements at both ports are 215,895 piculs, agningt 
193,858 piculs at this time last year. 


Common sae oe ees sack «» «$13 | Fine ts jes see sie ««» $25 to $28 
Good Common... _—_... ius ove $14 to $15 Finest Gee. ee aes sas -» $29 to $31 
Medium ... ae is is See ... $16 to $18 | Choice ss ve aos Si .. $33 to $35 
Good Medium _... 5 sh we wa. $20 to $23 Choicest... se ae as .» $37 and upwards 


EXCHANGE, 


Only a small business bas been done during the week, and, with the exception of a decline in the Bank 
Demand rate, quotations are unaltered. 


STERLING—Bank Bills on demand ................000eee 3/9 | ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight.......c.cccseeseeeeeeee een ees eae 
” Bank 4 months’ sight ............ cee 3/93 3 Private 10 days’ sight.............0cee Tag 
” Private 4 months’ sight .... .......ccee ee 3,92 ' On New YorkK—Bank Bills on demand............... gii 
Ta ” 6, ten Rkswhceetienieweaente 3/104 - Private 30 days’ sight............... 924 
ON Paris—Bank sight 0... ....cccccee ceesceeseeeerees 479 ' On San Francrsco—Bank Bills on demand ......... 913 
4 Private 6 months’ sight .............c0c..06 4.88 | ~ Private 30 days’ sight ......... 92: 
Ox Hongkono—Bank sight .......... cesses FY diset. | RUNSATA cece eee cee ee cer tenet eee ent entae cere teeeet ee ees 1.62% 
” Private 10 days’ sight ............... Hoy nes 


SHIPPING. 


The New York vii Suez Canal berth is hold only by the steaner Afosser, but the bulk of the tev going forward 
is being carried by the P.M.S.S. Co. and the O. & O. Co. For London the stenmers Stirling Castle and Pembrokeshire 
are both taking cargo, consisting principally of rice. For Hamburg and Havre the German steamer /lectra fills 
the berth with her complement engaged. ‘The German barque Oswald is still circulated for London, but her 
prospects of getting away at an early dale are daily muro remote, the steamers continuing to carry for nominal 
rates. Coast rates have not improved since last quoted, with the exception of that for the Nowelwang to Hong. 
kong voyage, which is slightly improved and likely to be still better before the season closes. 


Google 
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LANCASHIRE HNSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
Exchange Street, St. Ann’s Square, 


MANCHESTER. 
With Branch Offices at 14, King William Strect, E.C., 
London ; Liverpool. Glasgow, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, and "Newcastle. 





HE undersigned having, by ample Power of Attorney 

been appointed Agents for the above mentioned 

Company at this Port, are prepared to issue Policies of 
Insurance against Fire at current rates. 


CORNES & Co.,, 


No. 35. 
Yokohama March 10 1879. 


Guardian Fire and Life 
Assurance Company. 


LBon vpDonNn . 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Total Invested Funds.....£3,000,000 
Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 


6 Dees Undersigned having been appointed Agents 


AGAINST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 

Qoncurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 
Policies of this Company only when specially called for 
by the Agents. 





SMITH, BAKER & Co. 
Yokohama, October 27, 1878. 


at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Policies | 


Lae NA ee 


TRANSATLANTIC. FESR AYSEREYER | 


OF HAS -BURG. 


PAM 


VHE UNDERSIGNED continue to aceept good 
BLUEF RUSKS at the reduced rate of premium 
of 
1-per cent; less 20 per cent Discount. 


C, TY. LIES 5 «& Co. ’ 


hick nts. 
Lekeletnns Jue 23rd, 1892. 





- ee eae — eas een lcs eels. SS eerie Kat 7 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, on behalf of this Company, 
are prepared to acecpt FIRE RISKS in the Settle- 
mentand on the Bluff, at CURRENT RATES, and to 
issue LIFE POLICIES on Home Terms, and settle all 
claims thereon. 
W. M. 
Yokohama, August Ist, 1882. 


STRACHAN & Co. 








THE 
“192898 & PREWEN SIAL” 
i eg 22 Ce Sa eo wb on 3 oe 


Fire Insuranes Company, 
(LIMITED.) 


HE UNDERSIGNED, having been appointed Avents 

in Japan for the sbove-named Company, are pre- 

pared to issue POLICIES OF INSURANCE  neuinst 
FIRE at cnrrent rates. 


BISSETT & Co, 
Yokchama, June Gth, 1882. 





E.. 





‘“ARLEY *” 
“ UNICORN” 


eseseoeece set eeoseeee eeeeeaeste nasa SOeetseearse eee oene 
eeeeeceaees eceeeeeeetseeeeseeeeseeseeessee eesersesemeae 





Our Che ‘apest Coke Plates. 





P.& W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN TRORWORKS, NEAR 


TIN PLATE 


© STOUR,” vsecesseceeseceseses Beacon woe 


STOURPORT. 


3 


REMARKS. 











a 


Our Best Coke Plates (equal to ordinary Brands of Charcoal) 
These are Chareoal Plates of really sound quality. 
Best Charcoal Plates of first-class quality. 

Very superior Plates, specially manufactured 


for 
stamping, and second to none in the market. 


deep 





SHEET 


BRANpDs. 





I giAPMREY ccicasaerioasssmasinese : 


Although these are our cheapest quality of Tron Sheets. 


6 B ALDWIN—WILDEW W a wledgnaagaedtcaieerdacks ‘ 


“ BALDWIN—WILDEN -..-0e.0000 seciuneieiusete 
Sole Export Agents—BROOKER, DORE & Co., 


Google 





+, Corbet Court, Gracechurch St. 





ARG & 
G a Pa + a 


RE MARKS, 





—_— re, ce ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anow. Hanovsine & Co. 


Limited. 


32, Walbrook, London, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


IRONWORKS. 


Structural & Ornamental. 
BRIDGES of every description. Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. 
A. thousands of Tons of Bridges. 
LANDING-PIERS AND JETTIES. 


ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. MARKETS 
Illustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application. 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 


See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 


Pailings. Balcony Panels. -Columns. Column Capitals. 

Gates, Street Posts. Brackets, Gratings. 

Lamp-pillars. Lamp-brackets. | Windows, Casements. 

Balusters. Newels. Fountains. Drinking Fountains. 

Crestings. Terminals. Vases. Pedestals, 
Conservatories. Band-Stands. 
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H. & Co. make every year for Foreign Countries some 


SMITHS HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES) 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Go.. Limited, 
LONDON. 
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J. & E. ATKINSON'S 
PERFUMERY, [ff 
f/m celebrated for nearly a —7 Lge ay Poa tip veay best English tg. 


manufacture. For its purity 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, ineluding London, 
Philadel 


Vienna, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 
FIRST OF MERIT,” 
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TWO SILVER MEDALS AND , 


ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR % 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


White Rose, Frangipanne, lang, Stephanotis, Mo. 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. ) 


ATKINSON’S | 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 5 


ig strongly ed, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 
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x ATKINSON’S 
“3 OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for 50 many years, continues to be made as horeto- Be 
fore, It is strongly Fann, and will be found very durable FB 
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use. 

i ATKINSON’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, By. 
Bi a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most & 
inch refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 

ee ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
| and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may be ayy 
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obiained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the rye 
manufacturers “re 


z. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
UTION.—Mensrs. J. & E. ATEINSON mannfacture 4 
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WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prnusowxs suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there ie “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “Lhe Nile Tributsries in Abyssinia,”’ enys, ‘I 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fekey that L wae a 
“ Poctor, and that J had the beet medicines at the servive of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time [had nany applicarte, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s ills. Thece are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unnistakatic purgutive 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, whieh 


‘satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT. 


{eu certain remedy for bad legs, bad breaste, and ulcerations of on 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing ekin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, | 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—' I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointuient. 
“ gave some to the people, aud nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tee-spoonful of Ointment wae worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
«that 1 was obliged ta lock up the small remaining siock sie 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vondors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The theatrical season—if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression—commenced on Monday last with Simpson’s 
Drama A Scrap of Paper. If we remember rightly, it 
was proposed to put this piece upon the Yokohama stage 
some years ago, but the idea was wisely abandoned; for a 
comedy entirely unrelieved by effective situations and de- 
pending wholly on the ability with which the several réles 
are sustained, is ill suited for amateur performance. To 
this no doubt must be attributed the fact that one carried 

‘away from the Gaiety on Monday an exceptionally vivid 
consciousness of non-professional acting. Excellently put 
upon the stage and carefully studied as the piece evidently 
had been, there was throughout a lack of ease and a super- 
abundance of artificiality that kept the actors more vividly 
before the audience than the thing they acted. Dialogue 
gains nothing by unnatural emphasis, and when one observes 
a constant struggle to make more of words than they are 
really worth, one is compelled to remember the theatre and 
forget the illusion. Uaving said this, however, our adverse 
criticism is ended. The piece was to blame rather than 
the fashion of its performance, and we turn with pleasure 
to the many fine points displayed by the amateurs. 

The most powerfal piece of acting was certainly that of 
‘*‘ Mademoiselle Susanne de Ruseville,”’ when to shield her 
consin, ‘* Madame de la Glaciére,”” she confessed to the 
** Baron” a simulated love for ‘‘ Prosper Couramont.” The 
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Yokohama, October 7th, 1882. 


very pretty little mercenary plot. 
nothing to be desired in this scene, and the lady’s transitions 





the charms of the piece. 
wine-bibbers, and one is obliged to credit a man with a set 
purpose in the direction of inebriation if ten minutes at a 
dinner-table in the society of ladies suffice to make him see 
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struggle between delicacy and necessity ; the agonized an- 
xiety to screen her cousin’s reputation even at the cost of 
her own; the painful avowal, so revolting to the pure woman’s 
sensitiveness that she is fain to interrupt herself repeatedly 
by breathless appeals to the slow perception of the matter- 
of-fact ‘‘ Baron ”—all this was pouttrayed with a vividness 
and intensity we have seldom seen surpassed. The piece, as 
we have said, offers few opportunities for effect, but certainly 
those that do present, themselves were made the most of. 
Witness, also, ‘ Madame de la Glaciére’s”’ interview with 
‘‘ Prosper Couramont,” when the ‘‘travelled” young man de- 
liberately exchanges sentiment for business and does not 
hesitate to tell the object of his sometime passion that he pro- 


poses to make her girlish romance the chief ingredient in a 
Both actress and actor left 


from indignant astonishment to affectionate entreaty were 
simply admirable. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Zenobie’s ” part was less 
difficult. She was only required to be a shrewish person with a 
very accentuated propensity to torment, and tyrannize aver. 
everybody, and though her appearance and ‘‘ get up’ made 
it somewhat difficult to sympathize with ‘‘ Brisemouche’s ” 
anxiety to be quit of her, it must be confessed that she per- 
formed herréle with great spirit and ability. Her character, 
too, had the effect of throwing into charming relief the artless 
naiveté of ‘* Mademoiselle Mathilde,” whose propensity to 
‘¢ chaff” ‘* Monsieur Anatole”’ when he was present, and to 
enquire plaintively for him when he was absent, were among 
the most delightful episodes of the piece. 

As for ‘“‘ Monsieur Anatole” his business was to make him- 
self ridiculous, and he went about it with a most laudable 
fidelity. The part demands exaggeration, and as a necessary 
consequence leaves little room for a display of talent ; but it 
was faithfully rendered by Mr. Read, whom we look to see, 
one of these days, in a character affording more scope for the 
capacity he evidently possesses. ‘‘ Prosper Couramont ” of 
course carried off the lion’s share of the laurels among the 
gentlemen. He acted in a manly unaffected style ; and his 
demeanour, when ‘‘ Mademoiselle Suzanne,’’ the ‘ Baron ” 
and himself were involved in a labyrinth of cross-purposes, 
was wonderfully natural and appropriate. He looked, to bo 
sure, a little too young and fresh for such a rusé réle, but his 
performance showed no want of force. The remaining 
characters are secondary. The‘ Baron’s’’ réle was not a 
busy one, but Mr. Douglas made the most of it. We confess 
that ‘‘ Mr. Brisemouche’s’’ tipsy freak did not add much to 
Entomologists are not generally 
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double. But every rose has a thorn, and we do not care to In these cases. Our main desire has been to strike out somo 


dwell upon the drawbacks of an otherwise excellent per- Pa daca a a a sah asa to tho interests of your 

xcellency 8 country and also calculated to further the pro- 
formance and a delightful evening. gress of its people as well as the development of their friendly 
. relations with foreign countries. Now I cannot but think 
We note with astonishment that rumours of a so-called | that the stones which were erected some time ago bearing 


“insurrection” in Rinkiu have found their way into the anti-foreign inscriptions have the effect of encouraging 


popular hostility to foreign intercourse, and I would there. 
columns of our Hongkong contemporaries and thence tra- | fore beg that steps should be taken to cause their scaieeal 


velled to Shanghai. The North China Herald expresses some and at the same time to instruct the people that, since it is 
surprise that its Japan oxchanges contain no news of the | tl Intention of your Excellency’s Government to encourage 
eee eee the duty of its subjects is to disabuse 
leu minds of ancient prejudices and endeavour to repl 
any Insurrection at all. So bascless is the rumour that we | them by thorough confidence and good faith. uid ind 
are not a little puzzled to discover tho spark of truth which | farther beg that the persons who have been arrested in 


res . connection with the disturbances mentioned above, should 
generally exists in such cases, but after mature reflection we | not be subjected to any severe treatment, but that their 


have como to the conclusion that our contemporarics’ mare's | punishment should be of as humane a nature as possible. 





matter, but the reason is not far to seck: there never was 


nest has its origin in an affair which at tho time was hardly I have the honor, etc., ete., 
d d ; HaANABUSA 
ene worthy of comment a It has often nen pointes WLIW 6 Minister and Mas oy 
out in these columns that while the people of Riukiu are Plenipotentiary. 
not only reconciled, but attached, to Japanese rule, many | To His Excellency Hanasvaa, 
of the sometime nobles wonld gladly return to their Chinese Ktc., ete. 


allegiance for the sake of the privileges they enjoyed under| Your Excetuency: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 


t se ea. . ; your despatch of yesterday. I note its contents with much 
he feudal régime These are the spite me watch for and pleasure, and have the honor to forward you herewith the 
Belze every opportunity of misrepresenting the popular reply of my Government. 


sentiment and fanning into flame an agitation which can I have etc., ete., 
scarcely be said to smoulder any longer. The late dis- _ Kimpermoxu, 
turbances at Soul were an occasion not to be neglected, and Second Minister of Btate, ete. 


accordingly tai ais . . . ENCLOSURE. 
ingly a certain Riukiuan conservative, whose name it ies Nothing ia snoie importank topa-eountey tanita be 


is unnecessary to publish, persuaded some thirty of his | on terms of friendly intercourse with neighbouring States. 


countrymen to accompany him to China for the purpose of | Its relations with them ought to be regulated by the same — 


principles of mutual harmony as those that obtain in tho 
; case of families and households. Guided by this belief, the 
slands of the Sleeping Dragon. What success attended the | Government of Korea entered into a treaty with Japan, but 


mission of these self-constituted envoys we are unable to | owing to the immaturity of the relations then-commenced, 


. é the people of this country are still mistrustful, and at times 
say, but their doings rcely sticited a passing comment in peor : : be, 
ys ee P 6 carry their mistrust to the extent of riot and disturbance, 


Japan, and were treated by the Government at Tokiyo with | thug forfeiting the good will of their neighbours and in- 
complete indifference. Can it be that this is the ‘ insurrec- | curring the reproach of foreign countries. All this is seriously 
detrimental to the national credit, and it is therefore the 
desire of the Government to adopt measures which, while 

mnasiai eae inflicting punishment for what is past, will provide for cir- 
We call our readers’ attention to the Report of the official cumspection in the future, to the constant promotion of 


tnauirv int f the M.B.M.S.S. GCo.’s barque | imternational friendship and harmony. It will therefore be 
porary nato they: tee ee he proclaimed throughout the country that in future the utmost 


Ki-no-kuni Maru, The incidents of two reccnt shipwreck? circumspection be observed to provide that all persons taking 
on the N. E. coast of Japan havo not been calculated to im- | part in any disturbance, having for its object the injury or 
prove the reputation of the Japanese for humanity or prejudice of foreigners, shall be arrested and executed accord- 
discipline ; and it is pleasant to find that, in the case of the 
Ni-no-kuni Maru, not only were the castaways treated 
with tho greatest kindness and hospitality, but many of 
them also owed their lives to the intrepidity of the natives, 
who in spite of a raging sea did not hesitate to swim off 
with ropes to the assistance of the ship-wrecked men. We! 
trust the authorities will cause this brave action to be duly 
| 
| 


once more soliciting Celestial interference on behalf of the 


tion ’’ of our China contemporaries ? 


aud accomplice ; aud that all persons spreading false reports, 
combining to abuse or injure foreigners, or seeking to inter- 
rupt and oppose foreign relations, shall be forthwith subjected 
to suitable penalties. 


a moment would be to act in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the Government.’’ . 


recognised. oe : 
Mr. Hanabusa’s despatch is moderato and courteous, and 
The following despatches have been kindly placcd at our it cannot be denied that the action of the Korean Govern- 


; ment, on paper at all events, is everything one could desire: 





disposal. They will explain themselves :— 


To His Excellency KiuperKkoxu, | But tho Chinese language lends itself very easily to ~ 


Second Korean Minister of State. diplomatic amenities, and we find it a little difficult to accept 

Your Excenzency: The friendly intercourse between | this extremely liberal manifesto as genuine exposition of 
Korea and Japan being still of very recent date, your | Korcan policy. However this may be, it is plain that the 
SS eectioney fubtignale do: Mob: ey cy compre lend. mY issue of the: late complications tends to commit Korea more 


country’s disposition, and are consequently distrustful of her f Chi be 

policy. The affair at Ampan and the subsequent trouble at | than ever to a, programme of progress. raed a ps 
the capital are, in all probability, attributable to this cause. | never intended to play the réle of such an active sponsor, 
rat latter, indeed, is on the ae nee ee ep but events have proved too strong for her, and so it turns 
ormer remains In stat quo, anc ake the opportunity o a . F : : . . : 
informing your Excellency that it has never been the wish | Ut that owing, in great part, to her unpremeditated inter 
of my Goverument that severe measures should bo resorted to | ference, Japan has carned the crodit of giving tho final, ag 
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ing to the law of the the land without distinction of instigator . 


= 


‘© 9, Measures will be immediately taken for the removal of ° 
the stones which have been set up outside the Capital bear- « 
ing anti-foreign inscriptions. To suffer these to remain for 


™~. 


Cay 


Oct. 7, 1882.| 
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well as the initial, blow to Korean exclusiveness. So far as 
Eastern commerce is concerned, the event is comparatively 
fMosignificant, but its influence on the relations between 
China ond Japan ought to be important. We cannot 
protend to unravel the intricacies of Celestial diplomacy, but 
everything justifies us in concluding that China's impression 
when she first sent her troops to Korea was very different 
from the conviction upon which she subsequently acted. It 
is not too much to conclude that she has learned the injustice 
of her mistrust, and that a suspicion of Japan's aggressive- 
ness will no longer perturb her foreign policy. With 
common prudence on the part of their steersmen the two 
Empires ought never to be nearer collision than they were 
when their troops lay within half a dozen miles of each 
other, under circumstances which the smallest error might 
have converted into a hopeless complication. We have 
quite sufficient faith in China’s magnanimity to expect that 
to have shown herself capable of an error of judgment will 
seem to her of less moment than to have received a practical 
demonstration of Japan’s good faith, and we therefore look 
forward with confidence to the results of Admiral Yenomoto's 
mission to Peking. 


* Ok 

Nobody will grudge Mr. Hanabusa the laurels he has won. 
His retreat from Soul displayed, perhaps, nothing more 
than those qualities of courage and endurance for which the 
military classes of Japan have always been noted. But 
his subsequent conduct of the difficult negotiations 
entrusted to his management was marked by foresight, 
moderation and firmness. We need not here recapitulate 
points which have already been brought to public notice 
both in these columns and elsewhere, but it is only just to 
remind our readers that, after all, the Japanese Envoy to 


Korea was playing a secondary part. The programme to 


be pursued, with its probable contingencies, had been mapped 
out by the hand of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to him 
the credit is due in the first place. All this is of small moment, 
however, compared with the fact that this Korean affair 
has afforded the first unmistakable proof of Japan's ability 
to control herself and her resources. It is very doubtful 
whether with such a pretext her Government would have 
been suffered to refrain from armed intervention half a 
dozen years ago. Allowance must be made, no doubt, for 
the exceptionally dominant influence of the two leading 
members of the Cabinet—an influence which for the moment 
destroys many of the conflicting elements of bureaucracy— 
but after this is admitted there still remains the assurance 
that the army has finally been brought to understand its duty 
as a docile servant of the state, and that the samurai class 
have ceased to count themselves aggrieved if the Government 
lets slip an opportunity for a campaign. It is upon these 
results rather than upon the ability displayed by individual 
Ministers or Envoys that Japan deserves to be congratulated. 





The Tai-on-Kun seems to be adopting the best possible 
method of re-instating himself in public esteem. If his 
enlevement reminded us of d’Artagnan’s extraordinary exploit 
as a Breton fisherman, his conduct in captivity bears an 
equal resemblance to the stout bearing of the captive 
General, who treated his royal host with all the contempt 
a brave man feels for anything resembling treachery. The 


Tai-on-Kun thinks he has been badly treated, and makes no 


Google 


scruple of letting his thoughts be known to his captors. He 
still keeps up the farce of pretending that the insurrection 
was not instigated by him, and that his assumption of 
authority was the unavoidable outcome of a series of events 
for which he is in no respect responsible. We might, 
perhaps, have expected this of the stout-hearted old 
barbarian to whom sixty summers have not brought a 
white hair or a symptom of decrepitude, and whose 
energy and ambition are proverbial among his countrymen. 
But he has fallen upon evil times. Li Hung Chang’s method 
of treating objectionable prisoners has added an unsavoury 
episode to the history of the Taiping rebellion, and though 
it is possible that the Viceroy may be inspired with some 
measure of deference for a man so nearly attaining his own 
moral stature, the Tai-on-Kun’s partisans could scarcely 
be accused of over-despondency if they began to look about 
them for another leader. A pleasant solution of the position 
would be that Mr. Gladstone and H. E. Li Hung Chang 
should put their heads together and build ‘‘ three taber- 
nacles”” for the Tai-on-Kun, Arabi Bay and Cote 
where in the neighbourhood of Regent street or Temple Bar. 
A few years’ residence there or thereabout might enable 


| these gentlemen to view men and things in a different light. 





The Japan Gazette, we observe, is still labouring under 
the delusion that the Government at Washington has refused 
to ratify Commodore Shufeldt’s treaty with Korea. Our 
contemporary imparted this news to his readers some time 
ago on the authority of the U.S. Admiral, who, strange to 
say, Was as much surprised at the intelligence as anybody 
else. For the story of the telegram desiring that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to inform the Korean 
authorities of the non-ratification, and the dispatch of a 
ship of war for that purpose, were mythical occurrences. 
The American Government did not refuse to ratify the 
treaty, but merely failed to take action on it last session. 
The two things are very different; for a refusal to 
ratify signifies a veto of the President, whereas a 
failure to take action on the Senate’s part implies the 
President’s previous approval, without which the treaty 
could not have been submitted to that body. Considering 
China’s distinct disavowal of responsible rights as regards 
Korea, in 1866, we have always found it very difficult to 
imagine that her arbitrary resumption of those rights in 


+ + OR ernest 
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1882 could be recognized by the American Government. We } 


observe, however, that the question of the true relations 
subsisting between the two countries is beginning to be 


mooted in England also, apropos of Admiral Willes’ treaty, } 
so that the matter is likely to be definitely settled ere } 


long. 





The latest statistics show that the total number of 
porcelain and pottery factories in Japan are 322, and that 
the number of hands employed is 8,004, of whom 880 are 
women. The province of Owari contains no less than 
261 of these factries, so that there only remain 69-to be 
divided among the other twenty-three provinces where such 
work is carried on. ‘These figures are published by the 
Statistical Bureau over the signature of Mr. Shimamura, but 
we are disposed to doubt their accuracy, for the value of 
the porcelain and pottery exported from Japan in 1881 
amounted to 547,772 dollars, so that, according to the above 
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statistics, each potter’s contribution to the pre trade 


~ reached no less a figure than 182 dollars, or over fifteen 


dollars a month—a more flourishing state of affairs than 


* many people will be disposed to credit. 
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Nothing conveys a clearer idea of the share enjoyed by 
the people of a country in its governing machinery than a 
comparison of the number of persons possessing political | 
rights with the whole population. In Japan’s case the 
figures are not yet very encouraging. Among a population 
of thirty-five millions there are 7,405,714 householders or 
*‘heads of families,’ of whom twenty per cent possess 


of whom 867,192 are entitled to become members of city 
and provincial assemblies, while 646,116, though not 
entitled to become members, possess the privilege of voting 
at the election of those members. The fixed number of 
members is 1,925, being an average of 49, approximately, 
for each of the 89 cities and prefectures. Finally the 
number of persons possessing political rights is 4.287 per 


cent of the total population. 


* ‘ 
* * 


In the context of statistics, we extract from the last 
Report of the Army Department a table showing the number 
of persons of various ages eligible for military service in 
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political rights. The exact number of the latter is 1,513,808, | to the building where they break out, and chances of 
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A noteworthy feature of last winter was the paucity of 
In tho winter of 1880-81 fully half the | 


fires in Tokiyo. 
city was reduced to ashes, but during the following season 
confligrations were the exception. By many persons this 
was attributed to the arrest of a band of incendiaries who 
had plied their nefarious trade in the most systematic way. 
Dressed in uniform and carrying lanterns marked ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Service,” they used to present themselves at houses to 
leeward of the fire and offer to assist in carrying out goods 
and chattels. The unfortunate people were of course only 
too glad to avail themselves of such aid, the result being 
that they they saw nothing more of their salvage. House- 
holders imbued with a less extravagant respect for the 
law and its seeming myrmidons, would soon have brought this 
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business to a crisis, but it was long before the Japanese 
could persuade themselves to credit the existence of thieves 
in the garb of officials, and a mere accident finally betrayed 
the plot. 








* 
co ok 


The moral of all this is that in a Japanese town, where a 
fire generally signifies the destruction df several hundred 
houses and the strewing of perhaps a mile of streets with 
clothes and chattels, pilferers are presented with oppor- 
tunities which make it worth their while to become in- 
cendiaries. But the case seems to be very different in 
There firos aro almoot invariably confined 


plunder are consequently too rare to supply a motive 
for the frequent conflagrations which have made this 
summer remarkable. Thefts no doubt take place on 


these occasions, but they are trifling and in a great 


measure suggested by accident rather than conducted on 
any systematic plan. Some indeed, remembering the 
London incendiary who did not hesitate to set houses on 
fire for the sake of gaining the half-crown awarded to the first 


person that gave news of a conflagration, are disposed to 
Imagine that our native firemen, tempted by the prospect of 


a night's pay, perpetrate a crime which is still associated with 
the punishment of crucifixion in the mind of the ordinary 
Japanese. Such a notion scarcely seoms to deserve any 
more attention than the theory which makes carpenters and 
stone-masons turn incendiaries in order to provide employ- 
ment for their crafts. Isolated incidents justifying each of 
these suspicions may have occurred, for aught we know to 
the contrary ; but there is one great difficulty in referring the 
Yokohama conflagrations to similar sources, namely, that the 


fires with scarcely any exception break out inside the 
houses destroyed. An incendiary, whether he be a car- 
penter, a hikeshi or a thief, would scarcely run the unneces- 
sary risk of forcing his way into a house preparatory to 
setting it on fire. At all events he has never been known 
to do so in Japanese dwellings, and foreign houses are not 
so much easier of access as to invite this superfluous addi- 
tion to the peril of a crime, If there be incendiarism—and 
in truth the least suspicious of individuals can scarcely be 


261,828 | content to refer all these summer fires to accident—one is 


compelled to lay the charge at the door of the inmates. We 


234,971. have heard it suggested that, were there no such thing as 


insurance, there would be very much fewer fires, and the 
comparative immunity of the Chinese town seems to 
endorse this theory ; but when we say ‘“ inmates " we refer 
rather to native servants than to householders themselves, 
A fire to conceal theft is a hypothesis which seems, on the 
whole, least inconsistent with the circumstances of our 
settlement. Instances of incendiarism prompted by this 
motive are by no means rare in Japan: many of our readers 
are probably familiar with the notable case of Zoyoji in 
Tokiyo, where the acolytes put a torch under the verandah 
of the temple in order to prevent an inspection which would 
have betrayed the absenco of half the relics, It were sense- 
less to deny that an exceptionally low class of Japanese 
frequent Yokohama, and that our native servants are among 
the worst specimens of their species. We have no rea- 
son, perhaps, to expect anything better, other things being as 
they are, but we have still less reason to omit altogether 
from our calculations a factor which so easily fits the facts 
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of the case. If a few of these conflagrations were ex- 
tinguished before they had reduced everything to ashes, we 
strongly suspect that some of the servants of the house 
would be found missing the next morning, as well as some 
of the belongings entrusted to their care. Crimes of this 
- nature too, if once successful, are likely to multiply to 
a serious extent. ‘A dangerous incentive to unprincipled 
people is the discovery that, after they havo concluded a 
series of stealthy and continuous thefts, they can destroy 
all traces of their misdoing by the aid of a taper and a 
saucer of kerosene. One is most averse, it must be confessed, 
to admit such an uncomfortable suspicion, but if we are 
ever to sleep undisturbed by the alarum bells, we must get 
a little beyond vague outcries against incendiarism and police 
incompetence. 


* 
* +d 


Two remedies suggest themselves: the first, is to offer a 
substantial reward for the discovery of incendiaries. The 
perpetrators of these crimes—if crimes they be, not acci- 
dents—must be known to a great many people, some of 
whom could scarcely fail to be tempted by the chance of 
gaining a good handful of dollars. Even if it were not so, 
to offer a reward would have the effect of showing that 
we are on the alert, and thus of restraining the malefactors. 
At present nothing is done. We exhaust our strength in 
newspaper denunciations, and in heaping reproaches on the 
police, who in reality are well nigh powerless. Imagine a 
Japanose detective attempting to conduct inquiries in the 
foreign settlement. If any of our readers will take the 
trouble to conceive the practical processes of such an in- 


vestigation, they will absolve us from the necessity of dwell- | 


ing on its futility. We can expect nothing from the police, 
so long as their ability to be useful is impaired—one might 
almost say, paralyzed—by obstructions they have no power 
to remove. Instead of waiting for them to find this invisible 
needle in an inaccessible bundle of straw, might it not be 
worth while to purchase a guide who can put his hand on 
the mystery at once? We have little hope that the attempt 
will be made. Few attempts ave made in this settlement, 
but at all events we offer the suggestion. 


* 
. , * 8 %* 


The second remedy is to comply with the Local Au- 
thorities’ recommendation in the matter of our servants’ 
compulsory registration. At present registration is optional. 
Like everything else in Yokohama, where rules and regula- 
tions are only binding on those that choose to observe them, 
our native employés may inscribe their names at the Kencho 
or not just as they please. Naturally the most dangerous 
rascals among them will be the first to submit to this volun- 
tary restraint: the thieves and incendiaries will be most 
ready to place themselves en rapport with the police. That 
is the Yokohama view of humanity, as witness those Con- 
sular proclamations addressed to a world peopled entirely 
by men who need only know the law to do it. But some 
sceptical folks deny that the millenium has yet come for our 
settlement, and we are disposed to agree with them. We 
do not believe that weekly burglaries and fortnightly house- 
burnings are among the incidents of that golden era; and 
those who share our doubts will probably incline to our 
opinion that a community where every man is a “law unto 
himself ’’ might be better off than one where the guardian- 
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ship of the peace and the preservation of good order are 
entrusted to authorities without authority and policemen 
without power. It is a fearful and wonderful state of things, 
and despite the proverb about the ill wind, we decline to 
believe that such a miserable muddle can be either pleasant 
or profitable to anybody. 





There has been much talk of late about the high rate of 
insurance in this settlement, but recent events will probably 
set that question at rest for the nonce. We refer to it 
again, however, for the purpose of emphasizing the state- 
ment that with municipal matters as they are at present, 
the insurance offices can never be justly asked to reduce 
their rates. Our houses themselves may be folerable risks— 
though even that is very doubtful—but in how many cases 
are they imperilled by the addition of wooden shanties with 
shingled roofs, or rickety servants’ quarters, which even in 
a Japanese town would not be tolerated? Within the 
‘‘lines’’ in Tokiyo—that is to say, within the boundaries 
of the most popnious and thriving portions of the city— 
shingled roofs are strictly prohibited, and compounds are 
subjected to frequent. and rigorous inspection. In Yoko- 
hama noither restrictions nor inspections are permitted, and 
the very places where fires are most likely to break out re- 
ceive least attention. The insurance offices are in an evil 
plight if the demands of competition compel them to accept 
risks under such conditions. 





Among the new industries which promise to have a future 
of some importance in Japan and possibly elsewhere, that 


of lacquering plaster so as to make it resemble marble is | 


worthy of note. The heat-enduring qualities of good 
lacquer are truly admirable. Ina certain house in Tokiyo 
may be seen chimney-pieces of hard wood lacquered, which, 
though they have been in use for seven or eight years, show 
as little signs of wear as they did when they were first 
erected. Lacquer on a basis of clay is, however, a com- 
paratively novel device, more especially when the clay is 
baked after the fashion of porcelain, for then the hardness 
and ring of the material combine with the wonderful imita- 
tive skill of the lacquerer to produce a result distinguishable 
from marble only by the expert. An excellent mantel-piece 
of this description may be procured for about twenty-five 
dollars, which is less than one is obliged to pay for anything 
respectable in keyai/. So far, the invention does not seem 
to have found much favour. As is generally the case with 
infant undertakings in Japan, its promoters lack enterprise, 
and the idea of advertising has apparently not occurred to 
them. But to anybody who thinks of building we strongly 
recommend avisit to a tiny shop about midway down that 
narrowest of streets called Shimemai, where in a space some 
six feet by four, will be found various specimens of the new 
ware—not mantle pieces alone, but vases also, and fire- 
holders and flower-pots and many other vessels—all under 
the guardianship of a busy-eyed little woman, who seems as 
much pleased to talk about her wares as to sell them, 
referring now and then for information to her husband, who 
designs and directs in the workshop at the back. 





The popular interest in Mr. Black’s novel ‘‘ Shandon 
Bells,’ now being serially published simultaneously in 
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English and American magazines, leads us to reprint Francis pisaeis| with a rope,—were unsuccessful. 
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Mr. fiyniae Jones, how- 


Mahoney’s (Father Prout) poem which suggested the title ever, several years ago descended into the crater without 


of the novel. 


With deep affection and recollection 
I often think of the Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 
On this I ponder where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I have heard bells chiming full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublimely in cathedral shrine ; 
While at a glib rate brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music spoke naught to thine ; 
For memory, dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I have heard bells tolling ‘‘ old Adrian’s mole” in 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican ; 
With cymbals glorious, swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame ; 
But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of Peter 
sa oO ag the Tiber, pealing solemnly. 
h, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, while on tower and kiosko 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 
And loud in air calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets, 
Such empty phantom I freely grant them, 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me: 
It’s the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
: The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 





A correspondent writes to us :—It seems to me that your 
reviewer last week does more than justice to Mr. Otto 
Schiitt’s paper on Fujiyama and its surroundings, published 
in the latest number of the Mittheilungen of the German 
Asiatic Society, when he says that ‘‘ the writer deserves the 
thanks of scientists for having called attention to the 
lacustrine cave ’’ known as Hito-ana, and thus supports the 
claim apparently put forward by Mr. Schiitt to be the first 
European writer who has mentioned its existence. This 
cave, however, is described at length on page 118 of Messrs. 
Satow and Hawes’ ‘“‘ Handbook for Central and Northern 
Japan,” published over a year and a half ago, and Mr. 
Schiitt’s error is therefore inexcusable, as he should at 
least have been at the pains of consulting such a well-known 
authority. Some of his statements with regard to the cave 
itself also call for rectification, if rightly quoted by your 
reviewer. Thus he says: ‘‘ Ata distance of 10 m. water 
begins to cover the ground, and at 200 m.—as far as Mr. 
Schiitt proceeded—comes up to the armpits, so that a 
further advance for scientific or other purpose is fruitless, 
and, on account of foul air, dangerous.’ Now I went right 
up to the end with a lighted torch, which of course would 
not have burnt had the air been sufficiently foul to be 
dangerous; and moreover the water, though deep and 
muddy in places, is not so at the inner extremity, and 
planks are laid across the deepest parts. At the far end of 
the cave the bottom is of solid rock and covered with water, 
but only up to the knees, not up to the armpits, and there 
is therefore neither difficulty nor danger in the expedition. 
It is true that I, who pen these lines, am only an ordinary 
resident, not a scientist like Mr. Schiitt. To scientists such 
things may be more arduous. Such at least would seem to 
have been the case with the descent into the crater of Fuji, 
to accomplish which Mr, Schiitt’s two attempts, one of them 
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particular difficulty, and the same thing has been done this 
summer by two other English gentlemen. Probably this 
descent is not often accomplished only because it is not 
often tried, there being little to atnaet tourists to the bottom 
| of the crater of Fuji. 


oo 
* * 


We entirely endorse our correspondent’s remarks. The 
cave called ‘ H 'to -ana’ or man-hole is a very old accquaint- 
ance. We explored it ourselves twelves years ago, when 
the chief difficulty we encountered was neither water nor 
foul air but bats—these gentlemen being present in such 
numbers that it was almost impossible to prevent them from 
extinguishing the torches carried by the guides. When 
Messrs. Satow & Hawes’ Guide-book appeared, we predicted 

that it would cut the ground from under the feet of a 
great many charlatans who were wont to essay the ladder of 
fame by the aid of arid itineraries and superficial explorations; 
but we did not then imagine that a gentleman of Mr. Otto 
Schiitt’s attainments would belie our prophesy. Neither 
Mr. Otto Schiitt, however, nor our correspondent notes the 
interesting local tradition about this ‘ H 'to-ana,' namely, 
that it was made by Yoritomo to serve as a secret passage 
for his troops from the plains at Fujiyama’s base té Odawara. 
The exit at the latter place is no longer to be found, but 
none the less does the tradition lend an additional glamour 
of romance to that wild region, where men worship under 
the shade of a seven-centuries-old plum tree, from whose 





bough the Genji chief suspended his song of spring, and 
where generation after generation of pilgrims, with unflagging i 
faith, wend their way to the tomb of the Soga brothers, hoping | 


that to them mayhap will be visiblo.the.white snake which 
watches over the ashes of the fathers of the vendetta. It is 


worth noting too that Mr.:Otto Schiitt’s cave is not the 
only ‘H 'to-ana’ in the district. The entrances to two or 
three similar, though smaller, caverns are to be seen among 
the scorie just above the forest of Suyama, making it prob- 
able that the southern and western slopes of Fujiyama are 
in a more or less honey-combed condition. 





On the 27th of September the President of the Local 
Board of Health entertained the members of the Board at 
dinner at the Imperial Lodge, Nogi-yama, in order to convey 
to them the thanks of the Government for their exertions 
during the recent epidemic of cholera in this Prefecture. 
About twenty gentlemen were invited and the evening passed 
off most agreeably. After dinner the President rose and 
addressed his guests as follows :— 

‘Gentlemen: When the epidemic which has now 
happily left us broke out in April, it caused me very great 
anxiety, so much so indeed that I could-searcely think of 
anything else. It was, however, fortunately in my power 
to have recourse to the able and energetic gentlemen whom 
I have the pleasure of meeting here this evening, and by 
your assistance, gentlemen, I was enabled to organize a 
special Board of Health, through whose efforts the terrible 
disease was grappled with and finally overcome. Had it 
not been for your valuable and friendly aid the plague might 
have assumed incalculable dimensions. Nor is this all; for 
I am persuaded also that permanent advantages to the 
health of the people, not only in Yokohama but throughout 
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the whole Prefecture, will accrue from the wise counsels I 
have received from the members of the board. For all these 
services I desire to thank you cordially, addressing myself 
more particularly to the foreign members, whose scientific 
acquirements and large experience have proved of so great 
service. Gentlemen, fill your glasses and join me in drink- 
ing the health of the members of the Local Board of Health 
of Kanagawa.” | 

To this toast Dr. Geerts replied as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen: 
At the request of my colleagues, with which I gladly 
comply, I beg to return thanks in their name and my own 
for the kind words which the President has just addressed 
tous. I feel sure that you will agree with me in saying, 
that whatevor degree of success has attended our work, has 
been largely due to the energy displayed by our President 
and to the agreeable tone which has always prevailed at our 
discussions. We are able to feel every confidence that the 
advice we have given will meet with our President's earnest 
consideration, and although it would be unreasonable to 
expect the more costly sanitary improvements to be all 
carried out at once, we may be assured that our President 
will employ whatever resources are within his reach to 
ameliorate the sanitary condition of the Prefecture and to 
prevent, as far as possible, the frequent recurrence of 
cholera in Yokohama. Several important resolutions have 
already been carried into effect, while others are in 
progress, and. we may fairly hope that the work done 
will not be without fruit, and that Kanagawa Prefecture 
will become an example for other districts throughout the 
country, not in the matter of sanitary measures alone, but 
also as regards the welfare of the people generally. I 
now beg to propose the health of our President, Mr. Oki 
Morikata.”’ 

Dr. Gutschow then proposed the health of the Governor 
of Kanagawa in the following terms :—‘‘I will ask you, 
gentlemen, to join me in drinking the health of the Governor 
of Kanagawa Prefecture. His duties as President of this 
Board have frequently been of a very arduous nature, but I 
venture to think that his duties as Governor must often be 
far more burdensome, especially in the case of Yokohama, 
where such a conflict of nationalities exists. The advice we 
give and the resolutions passed by the Board have to be 
afterwards submitted to the Governor, who has frequently 
to encounter great difficulties in carrying them out, since it 
is of late years only that the people have begun to pay 
attention to the importance of sanitary measures. It results 
that many persons are still to be met with who are not fully 
convinced of the importance of hygiene, and in dealing with 
them, a Governor, who is earnestly bent upon promoting the 
welfare of the people in his Prefecture, has to encounter 
difficulties demanding great patience and tact. Having, 
therefore, in the first place borne witness to the energy of 
our President, it is right that we should now drink to the 
health of the Governor.” 

Dr. Wheeler then said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am sure you will 
all join me in drinking the health of the physicians charged 
with the very arduous task of treating the patients in the 
Cholera Hospital. They have done their duty well, and the 
important services they have rendered to so many unfor- 
tunate persons deserve the fullest appreciation.” 

In reply to this toast Dr. Beukema said: ‘I beg to tender 
you, gentlemen, on behalf of the physicians in charge of the 
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Cholera Hospital, our warmest thanks for the toast you 
have so kindly drunk. We fully appreciate the honor of 
being specially remembered by you this evening, and consider 
it no small reward that our work should meet with so much 
sympathy at your hands. I may be permitted to state that 
my colleagues aided me in the most careful and thorough 
manner, although their task of being day and night, without 
interruption, in attendance on the sick, was of a most 
arduous and fatiguing nature.” 





We find that in an article in last Saturday’s issue of the 
Japan Mail, entitled “An Anonymous Libeller,”” we were 
unwittingly guilty of serious injustice towards the gentle- 
man to whem we therein, and, as it now turns out, erro- 
neously, attributed the authorship of a scurrilous paragraph 
in the columns of the Japan Gazette, having reference to 
certain appointments recently conferred on American offi- 
cials. We frankly withdraw the imputation, and tender 
to the official referred to in that article the expression of 
our profound regret for the attack made upon him; a 
regret, we assure him, as sincere as the assault was vigor- 
ous. We allow ourselves to hope that this acknowledg- 
ment may have the effect of removing from the minds of 
others the mistaken impression which they shared with us. 





A correspondent of the Pall Mall Budget, who signs 
himself ‘‘ A Lover of Justice,” writes as follows on the 
subject of the American share of the Shimonoseki indemnity, 
The matter is almost worn threadbare; but it is well to 
record as far as possible the whole literature of the episode 
and its followings :— 


The return by the Congress of the United States of Japan 
of 785,000 dols., known as the Shimonoseki indemnity, re- 
calls an incident in our intercourse with Japan in which it 
can hardly be said that we appear to muchreredit. The 
Straits of Shimonoseki form the western entrance to tho 
Inland Sea of Japan, and washed the southern border of the 
Daimio of Choshiu’s territory. In 1868 this noble attempted 
to prevent the passage of certain foreign vessels through 
these straits. His batteries fired on American, French, and 
Dutch vessels; but prompt vengeance was taken by men- 
of-war of these nationalities. No British vessel was fired 
at, nor was it alleged that British subjects were in any way 
injured. Notwithstanding this, and in spite of the explicit 
instructions of the British Government forbidding the parti- 
cipation of British forces in any act of war against Choshiu, 
an expedition against him was fitted out in Yokohama. This 
consisted of nine British ships of war, carrying 100 guns, 
and over 5,000 men, while the French, Americans, and 
Dutch sent eight vessels, with 108 guns, and about 2,500 
men. On September 5, 1864, the bombardment commenced, 
and in two days the forts were completely sillenced and 
occupied by marines from the allied fleet. In the negotia- 
tions which followed 8,000,000 dols. were demanded by way 
of indemnity ; 420,000 dols. were claimed as compensation 
for injuries previously suffered by the Dutch, French, and 
American ships, the balance being equally divided between 
the Powers allied in the attack. This left Great Britain 
645,000 dols., while each of the other countries concerned 
received 785,000 dols. These sums were duly paid in instal- 
ments, the last being in 1875. But the public conscience 
of the United States seems to have revolted against the 
retention of the American share. For eight or ten years 
past the Presidents, commencing with General Grant, re- 
commended its repayment to Japan in their annual messages 
to Congress. Various methods of dealing with the fund 
were suggested, showing that the American people were 
anxious to purge themselves of complicity in the affair in as 
dignified a manner as might be. The late Mr. W. H. Seward 
recommended its employment in establishing schools in the 
Pacific States for the free education of Japanese and Chinese 
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students. Ultimately, after nearly twenty years, it has 
been decided to return the amount in full, with 5 per cent. 
per annum interest to Japan. During the discusion of the 
bill in Congress it was shown that the recognized Govern- 
ment of Japan had apologized for the attacks on the vessels ; 
that the latter had received full compensation for any injuries 
or loss inflicted on them ; and that the insult to the American 
flag had been washed out before the joint attack, in virtue 
of which the indemnity was received. The position of our 
country in this miserable business is even less enviable than 
that from which the United States have just extricated 
themselves. The Prince whose forts we bombarded, whose 
town we destroyed, whose subjects we killed, and from 
whom we assisted in extracting £600,000, had not injured 
an ounce of British property or the person of a single British 
subject. Communication with England was slow in those 
days, and Lord John Russell did what we must assume to 
have been the best he could under the circumstances—he 
approved the acts of war committed by our Envoy in direct 


violation of his orders. 


* 
* 


* 

The Pall Mall Budget’s correspondent throws no new 
light on an affair of which our readers are probably as 
Weary as we are ourselves. It may be well, however, to 
correct a very gross inaccuracy which occurs in the above 
account. ‘‘In spite,” it is said, ‘‘ of the explicit instruc- 
tions of the British Government forbidding the participation 
of British forces in any act of war against Choshin, an 
expedition against him was fitted out in Yokohama.” Now 
the fact is that Lord John Russell’s despatch deprecating 
military action did not arrive till after the allied squadron 
had sailed for Shimonoseki, so that there was no possibility 
of complying with His Lordship’s instructions. If the case 
against the English Representative requires to be bolstered 
up by false evidence of this nature, his reputation is not 
seriously endangered. 





It is some satisfaction to know that the attention of the 
British Parliament and public has been aroused to the doings 
of some of their countrymen in Polynesia. An article in the 
Pall Mall Budget is headed ‘One of the Enigmas of Civiliza- 
tion,” and it deals ably with the subject. It concludes to the 
effect that a melancholy spectacle is afforded by the doings of 
British subjects in the Pacific. Whole archipelagoes are 
being ruined in order that the British trader may make 
. & profit. We forbid the sale of fire-water to the Redskins 
of Canada, Lut we poison the savages of the Pacific with 
‘‘ square gin,” and call it civilization. ‘It is one of the 
most extraordinary features of our age that a nation pro- 
fessing to believe that the love of money is the.root of all 
evil should constantly act upon the assumption that, in our 
dealings with the weaker races, the love of money is an 
infinitely more respectable motive than lust of conquest or 
sectarian zeal. The extension of the civilizing influences of 
commerce sounds well, but when the chief articles of com- 
merce are rum and rifles the gain is not obvious. Murder 
may be made easier and debauchery more deadly; but, 
excepting so far as it ministers to the extirpation of savage 
races, such trade can hardly be regarded as a handmaid of 
civilization. It is bad enough that we should rear and 
send forth these emissaries of a deadly commerce. It is 
worse that our gunboats should be sent to protect the 
traders and to punish the natives who occasionally avenge 
the wrongs of their race by the massacre of the intruding 
stranger. It is a knotty problem how to restrain the pesti- 
lent activity of the beach-comber and the kidnapper, who 
prey upon the unfortunate Polynesians. No one can read 
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the account of some of their exploits without lamenting that 
the number of cases in which they have fallen beneath the 
clubs of their victims have been so few, or without feeling 
that more justice would be done if our gunboats were to 
shell the craft of these adventurers rather than the Villages 
of those who have avenged their Wrongs on the first white 
man who lands on their shores. If we are to have shells, 
let them be despatched to the right, address. Whenever 
any ‘massacre’ occurs, the presumption should be that the 
intruders, and not the natives, stand most in need of punish- 
ment. The natives at least are on their own land. They 
would not molest a single British subject if he left them 
alone. If he refuses to do so, he must take the consequences, 
without looking to us to punish those who have resented his 
trespass.’’ The cause of this comment is a recent trial 
which occurred in the French Colony of New Caledonia— 
the culprits being two persons sailing under the British flag ; 
and the offence of which they were convicted is only one of 
thousands. We may premise, with our London contem- 
porary, that it was believed that the Pacific Islanders’ Pro- 
tection Act had provided adequate security for the abuse 
of the labour traffic, which at one time was practically indis- 
tinguishable from a revived slave trade. That Act, which 
declared in its preamble that ‘ criminal outrages by British 
subjects ’’ on South Sea Islanders had of late much pre- 
vailed and increased, established a strict system of licensing, 
by which it was hoped to give the colonial authorities effec- 
tual control of the traffic. Unlicensed vessels engaged in 
“blackbirding’’ could be seized on suspicion, and their 
crews subjected to severe penalties. In addition to this 


Act of the Imperial Legislature, the Queensland Parliament, 
in 1870, passed an Act placing the business of recruiting 


under the control of Government officials, one of whom was 
appointed to each labour-ship, with strict instructions to 
prevent kidnapping, and to explain to all natives taken on 
board the terms of service and the nature of the agreement 
to which they were asked to assent. Toa similar effect is 
the Polynesian Labour Ordinance of Fiji, drawn up by Sir 
Arthur Gordon. So far as British subjects were con- 
cerned, the security against kidnapping seemed complete. 
But let us see how the practice operates. In June last the 
trial to which we refer took place in Noumea, and it certainly 
does ‘‘ give rise to grave doubts as to the efficiency of the 
legislative and administrative measures of the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments.” Two British subjects, Captain 
Madezo and a black man named Tom, were found guilty by 
the French court of murder and kidnapping in the South 
Seas. The trial lasted two days, and at its close Captain 
Madezo was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, and 
the negro to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The counsel 
(French) for the prosecution described the English en- 
gaged in the Polynesian labour trade as ‘‘the scum 
of the sea,” and roundly accused them of being littlo better 
than slavers and murderers to boot. If that had been all we 
might have been unconcerned. No laws suffice to prevent 
crime, and if the criminal is caught and punished that is all 
that we can expect. But, unfortunately, that was not all. 
Among the witnesses for the defence was the Government 
labour agent, and his testimony was directly counter to the 
finding of the court. So far from regarding the prisoners 
as murderers and kidnappers, the official swore that all 
Captain Madezo’s dealings with the natives were carried on 
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in a perfectly satisfactory manner, both legally and morally, 
and he indulged in a panegyric upon the humanity and 
philanthropy of the accused. Yet, notwithstanding this 
emphatic testimony, the court found Madezo guilty, and 
marked their appreciation of conduct which a labour agent 
of the British Government declared to be pre-eminently 
paternal and humane by sending him to gaol for four years. 


Either there has been a gross miscarriage of justice owing | 


to national jealousy, or at least one Government labour 
agent has shown himself unworthy of his trust. On 
the face of it, the trial seems to show that it is possible for 
a labour agent to regard as “ satisfactory’ what a French 
judge pronounces to be murder and kidnapping. Even 
when all allowance has been made for the the bias of 
national jealousy, this conflict of opinion seems to in- 
dicate a laxity or inefficiency on the part of the labour 
agent which opens up ominous possibilities of evil. The 
whole of our preventive legislation is based upon the good 
faith and vigilance of the labour agents. If these offi- 
cials can be ‘got at,” or if they have a low standard of 
what is permissible, our ordinances and Acts of Parliament 
become waste paper. So says the writer in the Pall Mall 
Budget, and he is right; but no one who has not cruised in 
the seas of the Southern Pacific: can know anything of the 
enormities perpetrated under the labour traffic system, whose 
horrible history has yet tobe recorded. For present purposes 
it is sufficient to refer once more to the article already quoted 
to prove that there is an organized British-conducted slave 
trade in the lovely Southern ocean, just as surely as there 
exists an organized system of patriarchal slavery (British- 
protected) * in Hongkong. A despatch was sent by Sir 
Arthur Gordon a short time ago concerning the prevalence 
of kidnapping in the South Seas. The High Commissioner 
is dissatisfied with the way in which the existing arrange- 
ment works, and proposes that he should be armed with 
greater power for coping with the abuses of a traffic which, 
from its nature, must be exceedingly difficult to regulate. 
There are some who maintain that the only solution of the 
difficulty is the absolute prohibition of all labour traffic 
whatever. This extreme step, which, oddly enough, is put 
forward by an advocate of resolute non-interference on the 
part of the Government between the two races in the Pacific, 
is not practicable. 
Any attempt to put down the labour traflic altogether would 
only result in its transference to ships carrying another flag. 


England is not alone in Polynesia. 


We might, of course, forbid the importation of labourers 
into Fiji, for Fiji isa Crown colony ; but Fijiis only a small 
place, and already planters are settling on other islands 
nearer to the source of labour supply. Queensland is not 
under British control, and its Parliament is not likely to turn 
a willing ear to suggestions that would deprive its members 
“¢ Neither 


Polynesian labourers 


of the chief source of the labonr supply. 
that the 
are not in some rexpects gainers from the traffic. 


is it correct tu assume 
Many 
of them return to Queensland and work out two or three 
terms, while others refuse to leave the colony whire they 
earn wages and live in comfort to which they were strangers 
in their ownislands. Without denying the frightful abuses 
to which the system occasionally gives rise, it is difficult to 
see on what principle the advocates of non-interference can 
justify a demand that the Imperial authorities shall employ 


men-of-war in preventing employers and employed from 
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wesley making bargains which they believe would be for 


their mutual advantage. To be consistent, they should 
demand that the Government should not interfere at all, 
but allow the aboriginal population to be enslaved at leisure. 
That policy leads direct to the revival of the slave trade, 
with all its concomitants.’’ But this is only an apology for 
the very revival deprecated, and it is the evident duty of 
the great country which was the first abolitionist to see im- 
perially and imperiously that none of its subjects shall trade 
in or employ slave labour, under whatever name it may be 
disguised. 





By the last.French mail we have London papers to the 
19th of August, the news by which has been more than 
anticipated by the voluminous intelligence contained in 
telegrams reprinted in the Japan Daily Mail from San 
Francisco journals to the 19th of Septeniber. The most 
important event in connection with home affairs has been 
the arrest, fine and imprisonment of Mr. Edmund Dwyer 
Gray, M.P., for contempt of court. The gentleman in 
question is proprietor of the Freeman's Journal, and one of 
the members for Country Carlow: he has been Lord Mayor, 
and is at present High Sheriff, of Dublin. His ‘offence con- 
sisted in commenting, in his paper, an influential Catholic 
organ, upon the Court and jurors in a criminal trial held in 
the Irish capital before the Commission Court. Mr. Justice 
Lawson, presiding, severely rebuked Mr. Gray, sentenced 
him to three month’s imprisonment, a fine of £500, and to 
find heavy recognizances for good behavior for six months 
after the expiry of his term of imprisonment. The event 
caused intense excitement in Ireland, and was the subject 
of a long debate in the House of Commons. Public opinion 
in England is generally in favor of the Judge’s action, which, 
however, has again raised the question how far imprison- 
ment for contempt is constitutional. Thus, the Morning 
Post, while holding that there can be little doubt that the 
punishment awarded was not a whit too severe, asks 
whether this is the constitutional way in which the 
wrongdoer is to be made responsible for his conduct. 
There is no statute in existence authorising the judges to 
imprison for contempt of court, and when they rely on 
the common law, if it ever gave such a right, it was over- 
ridden by the Great Charter. Nor is it possible by a writ 
of habeas corpus to raise the question whether the committal 
to prison is just or legal, because the judges have invariably 
ruled that the cause of contempt need not be set forth on. 
the return to the writ, and that the only question is whether 
The truth is the Judges 
of the Superior Courts assume to exercise a power which 
confessedly is not enjoyed by the Sovereign, for no act of 
contempt ta the Sovereign would be held as justifying the 
Queen in ordering the individual to be imprisoned. The 
Judges are absolute masters of the liberties of their fellow 
subjects, and however incredible it may seem, if a judge 
were to order an unoffending spectator in court to be sent 
to prison, there are no legal means by which he could obtain 
his liberation. The Post, therefore, though condemn- 
ing no less strongly than Mr. Justice Lawson himself the 
conduct of the proprietor of the Freeman's Journal if he 
were principally responsible for the publication of the matter 
complained of, cannot approve of the manner in which he 
was convicted and sentenced. It was perfectly competent 


the committal is in proper form. 
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for the Crown to proceed against him by criminal informa- 
tion, and then a jury would have determined the question of 
his guilt or innocence in the ordinary way provided by the 
constitution. Meanwhile, the rest of the hostile Irish press 
will no doubt take to heart the lesson that there isa limit to 
their licence of abuse and endeavor to impede the ad- 
ministration of justice. 





There is a striking analogy between the ‘“ armed Re- 
" gidency ” of Mr. Hanabusa at Soul, and the precautions for the 
protection of its representative which the Indian Government 
proposed to make at the court of King Theebaw. The Simla 
correspondent of the paper just quoted writes :—It has been 
presumed that the ‘object of insisting upon an armed 
Residency is to establish at Mandalay a cantonment capable 
of imposing respect upon the braves of King Theebaw, and 
that if the Government of India has made up its mind to 
bring Upper Burmah into the system of the British Empire, 
and compel its sovereign to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Queen-Empress, this is the most business-like way of 
attaining its end.’”’ It has also been surmised that an armed 
Residency might be designed to check, or at least discourage, 
any possible future attempt to establish French influence at 
Mandalay. The writer disclaims any sinister designs on 
the part of the British Government; and holds that the 
reason for insisting on the measure of protection was 
‘‘that we could not again, with precedents before our 
eyes, run the risk of having our representative assassi- 
nated should anything untoward occur to excite the fury 
of a savage mob or of such a bloodthirsty and irresponsible 
being as King Theebaw. The proposed armed Residency 
was therefore nothing more than the outcome of a natural 
and well-founded fear, or rather, idca, that the safest, indeed 
the only, method by which we could ensure the safety of 
our envoy would be to furnish him with an escort sufficiently 
strong to reduce the fear of assassination to a minimum ; 
and not having much faith in the reverse-of-lamb-like pro- 
pensities of Theebaw, the Government considered itself justi- 
fied in insisting upon an armed Residency as a sine qua non.” 
Meanwhile the clause providing for it has been, if not the 
sole, at least the principal, reason for the abortion of the 
negotiations. 





An elaborate inquiry has been made, and a great deal of 
official correspondence has taken place between the Indian 
and Egyptian Governments, concerning the outbreak of 
cholera at Aden in 1881. The presence of cholera in the 
settlement was not entered on the bills of health, the 
medical authorities having declared that the disease was only 
sporadic, and the Resident acting in accordance with a sug- 
gestion of the English representative on the Egyptian Board 
of Health that all mention of cholera should be avoided when 
it is not really epidemic. The Government of India regard 
the presence of even a few cases of the disease at Aden as ‘‘ a 
significant fact, indicating a possible movement of cholera 
westward, which should never be concealed, but be at once 
made known,” so that other countries may have timely 
warning and may meet the threatened appearance of the 
disease, “‘ not by quarantine, the inutility of which has 
been fully established, but by measures directed to in- 
crease general sanitary vigilance.” A theory that the 
cholera was imported into Aden from the steamer Columbian 
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by means of ‘‘ rice bags tainted with cholera discharged at 
Bombay,” has been satisfactorily disproved, and Govern- 
ment remark that ‘‘the case in favour of importation 
altogether breaks down, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Columbian was in any way responsible for the 
outbreak.’’ Dr. Cunningham, Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, and Surgeon-Major J. R. Lewis, 
after a careful examination of all the facts, conclude that the 
disease was of local origin. Dr. Cunningham says it is pro- 
bable ‘‘ that the cholera-producing causes were in steamer 
Point, and not in the Columbian. 





We read in Indian exchanges that the year 1881 was 
more or less a favourable one for tea cultivation in Assam, the 
prices obtained being much higher than those of 1880, 
though the out-turn was not quite so good. On the 81st 
December, 1881, there were 2,058 gardens in existence in 
the province, which represents an increase of 81 over the 
figures of 1880. The area under cultivation was 158,427 
acres. Of this 188,298 acres were under mature plants and 
25,184 under immature plants. The yield of tea during 
1880 is said to have been 87,571,811 lbs., or an increase of 
3,557,728 lbs. over the out-turn of last year. The average 
yield per acre has been 292 lbs. per acre of mature plants, 
which is the same as that of 1880. Of the ten districts 
Kachar heads the list with an out-turn of 10,455,982 lbs., 
and Sibsagar comes next with 1,049,086 lbs. The other 
districts come in the following order: Lakhimpur, Durrung, 
Silhet, Nowgong, Kamrup, Goalpara, Khasi Hills. There 
has been a continuous increase in the production of tea in 


Assam during the past four years. There are no means of 
ascertaining the profits derived during the year from tea 


cultivation as a whole, as several of the tex companies are 
not registered in India, but have their head-quarters offices 
at home. Of the companies registered in India—b53 in 
number—2 show no paid up capital, while the remaining 
51 represent a paid up capital of Ks. 1,67,16,152. Ten of 
these rendered no accounts for the past yar: twenty-four con- 
cerns made a profit of Rs. 4,70,508, fourteen a loss of Rs. 
2,20,839, while three show neither profit nor loss. These 
figures scarcely indicate great prosperity in the trade ; but 
the planters take a hopeful view of the prospects of the 
industry. 





‘¢Not from the Takashima coal-mine, but from a bole in 
a stone wall, there creeps out a brute which has grabbed me 


by the foot and holds me fast. Whata dilemma! Iam. 


stopped at the very moment of starting, and like a poor 
pigeon shot with a pop-gun, I seem to sce all sorts of 
colours. On the wharf itself, and with a hurricane of debts 
to blow me off, I stick fast. Oh, misery!’’ Such 
is the soliloquy the Aibidango puts into the mouth 
of a gentleman struggling with a huge crab which has 
emerged from the stones of a jetty and seized him by the 
foot. In the distance is a ship, the evident destination of 
the would-be traveller, and from his pocket protrudes a 
paper inscribed with a name our readers will ensily 
On the crab’s claws are written the 
’ its eyes take the form 


divine—Goto. 
characters ‘¢a debt of 7,000 yen,’ 
of the Kana ‘‘ga-su,” in allusion to the ex-Minister’s gas 
speculation, and its body is twisted into the shape of 
“ Kiyoku”’ (bureau). The idea is plain enough. The Court 
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of First Instance , Kankai, which also signifies ‘‘ crab *’) has | 
fastened upon the hero of the Takashima coal mine, and | 
Mr. 
Goto’s European trip has been postponed, by the way. 
Perhaps the Aibidango's crab has a concrete existence. 


threatens to interfere with his projected departure. 





Referring to the ‘‘ suspended” Zulu potentate’s visit to 
England the World says: ‘* The manner in which Cetewayo 
has been received by the British public would be amusing 
if it were not disgusting. This gormandising black savage, 
who cost us many of the flower of our youth, thousands of 
lives, and millions of money, has scarcely landed before a 
young lady presents him with a valuable locket, and all 
Southampton is wanting to clasp his enormous paws. Tle 
airs that the fellow gives himsclf are tremendous. He 
would not receive the Governor of Madeira, but sent word 
that ‘the King sleeps,’ and on awaking the first morning at 
Melbury-road, he ‘ expressed a wish that the people should be 
thanked for the way in which they had cheered him.’ This 
really only wants the insertion of ‘ was graciously pleased 
to express,’ etc., to read like a bit out of our own Court 
Circular.” And again: ‘ The fact that this delightful creature 
is accompanied by two of the leaders of his forces at Isandula 
and Rorke’s Drift will increase the admiration with which 
the visit is regarded by those who lost relatives in the Zulu 
war. We forget too quickly. Let us read again the records 
of that sad time before we give oursclves up to welcoming 
the cause of it.’’ 





North Borneo may be the new Eldorado, and realize all the 
hopes of the sanguine promoters of the new British company 
which has undertaken to exploit its resources. Nevertheless 
it does not appear, at present, to be a safe place for mere 
tourists. The Straits Intelliyence reports the murder of an 
Austrian traveller there. ‘The gentleman was at the head 
of a private expedition, and trusting too credulously to the 
favourable reports he had received of the friendliness of the 
people in that part of the country, ventured to an unsafe 
extent into their district for exploring purposes. The 
treacherous savages killed him, severed his head from his 
body, and sent the trunk to the nearest European settlement 
with their compliments, Travellers have described these 
people as friendly to foreigners; but say what they will, 
these wretches are as villainous a lot of savages as ever 


speared a missionary and then converted him into a roast."’ 





We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt, from 
the author, of a little work entitled ‘The principles of 
Rhetoric and English Composition for Japanese Students, 
Part I: by W. D. Cox.’”’ The publishers are Messrs. Z. P. 
Maruya & Cu., Tokiyo. We trust tv be able to give more 
extended notice to the book in our next weekly issue. 

According to the Bombay Gazette, a British treaty with 
Burmah appears no nearer conclisicn now than it was five 
months ago when the Burmun embassy first arrived from 
Mandalay at Simla. The situation appears to be that bis 
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annoyed at the failure of his ambassador to induce the 
Indian Government to agreo to the Burmese proposals. 
With 'heebaw angered against him, Simla would be much 
healthier, as well as pleasanter, for the Pangyet Woon than 
his native Mandalay. 





Mr. Herbert A. Giles has been elected an Associate Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in recognition of his 
services to Chinese scholarship. 





PATENT LAWS FOR JAPAN. 





[" is so clearly evident that the only practicabl 

road out of the present embarrassment of the 
Japanese Government lies in the active development 
of the productive powers of this country, that one is 
naturally led to consider every means which can 
possibly promote that end. For Mr. Fukuzawa is, 
in one point at least, unquestionably right, namely, 
that material strength is essential to the maintenance 
and success of the attitude which Japan has now 
taken before the world. 

Now the source of national power in these modern 
days is national wealth. No poor nation, however 
numerous or however spirited, has any chance 
in the race. China, with hundreds of millions of 
men, is of comparatively little importance in the 
civilized world, while Montenegro, where every man is 
a warrior, exists only on sufferance. Industrial effort, 
which yields wealth, is the power of the present time, 
and national prosperity and independence depend 
chiefly on its exercise. Whether this mutation in 
men’s ideas is a Jaudable one or not, it is a fact which 
no one nation can overthrow ; and Japan, in retogniz- 
ing it, and in adapting her conditions to its require- 
ments, no doubt acts wisely. At all events she 
cannot act otherwise without great risk of collision 
with the nations ‘around her. Having set her door 
open, and adopted their fashions, she cannot now 
isolate herself, but must take her part in the game 
according to its established rules. The development 
of her industrial forces, and of every source of wealth, 
is therefore indispensable to her dignity and success. 

To the stranger who visits this charming land, the 
Japanese people seem to be full of activity, ingenuity 
and enterprise. And that their former products and 
present ambition support this view cannot be denied. 
But to one who has lived here many years, and ex- 
perienced the disappointments which are apt to befall 
those who rely on Japanese energy and persistence, 
the aspect of things is different. He sees that with 
activity there is vagueness of purpose, with ingenuity 


there is much indolence, with enterprise there is 


rashness and too frequent failure, and he is led to 


representatives are still awaiting at Simla the instructions of | question if the Japanese people have not degenerated 


King Thecbaw on certain points that have been referred for | 
his final decision. At any rate, the Envoy has not taken 
leave of the Viceroy yet, aud is probably in no hurry to do 


so, especially as his Majesty may take it into his head to be 
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since the time when the beautiful objects of their old 

art were produced, and if to-day they are earnest enough 

in any sort of work to warrant their pretensions. 
Such questions frequently present themselves, 
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and it is by no means easy to discover satis- 
factory answers. Most of us have admired 
Japanese skill and patience and adaptability, and 
wished to see these excellent qualities turned into 


other and larger channels than those to which the, 


people are accustomed. But practical efforts in that 
direction have seldom obtained much success, and 
generally the bulk of whatever burden suggestions 
entailed, has fallen back upon the shoulders of foreign 
promoters. 

It has thus too frequently fallen to the lot of 
Westerns to record discouragement only as their ex- 
' perience about the industrial and commercial future of 
Japan. Yet for our own part we cannot quite abandon 
the idea that the Japanese people have great capabili- 
ties ; and we are always inclined to believe that, if the 
Government would endeavour, judiciously and in- 
telligently, to stimulate and develop new industries 
among the people, the latter would respond, and so 
enlarge the foundations of national wealth and power. 

What the Government has done in the way of estab- 
lishing and contributing to exhibitions, in lending 
money to new enterprises, etc., etc., has undoubtedly 
been well meant, but has not produced much whole- 
some fruit. Perhaps the reason is that the people 
still continue more or less to depend on the support, 
or to dread the interference, of their rulers, and have 
not yet acquired that full sense of self-reliance and 
of liberty of occupation which is requisite to vigorous 
industrial life. The kind of assistance which the 
Government has given has perhaps been more suit- 
able to the old régime than to the new. The people 
need now to be treated more as men and less as 
chikiren than formerly ; to be informed rather than to 
be directed ; to have their abilities recognized rather 
than to have their feebleness assisted: and to look 
upon the Government as a discriminating friend 
rather than as a supporting father. 

The spread of knowledge through education, and 
through contact with new idags, is of course aiding 
this change, and great credit is due to the Govern- 
ment for its wise liberality in this respect. 

Still, new products of value come but slowly to the 
surface, -and with them comes much that is worthless, 
indicating cruel waste of energy or capital. 

To improve this condition of things, to provide 
some efficient guide and regulator for the efforts of 
industrials, to supply stimulus and encouragement 
to those who undertake new things, and yet to leave 
every one at liberty, and fully assured of fair play in 
his enterprise, appears to be a sine qué non. 

The existence of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture, with its bureau for commercial affairs, 
proves the solicitude of the Government in this re- 
spect, and no doubt the distinguished officer who 
controls that Department heartily desires to make it 
useful and fruitful. . 

One point, however, on which improvement may be 
possible is the enactment of some law for the pro- 
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tection and encouragement of persons who invent or 
introduce new processes, machinery, or products, in 
Japan, and the establishment of an office (like the 
Patent office in America) where novelties could be 
registered, acknowledged, and open to public in- 
spection. 

Most men cannot afford to, and will not, spend 
their time and means in contriving new things unless 
assured of suitable reward for their labor, and in the 
present state of things no one can have that 
assurance. For no sooner is an improvement or 
invention made, than eager competitors hasten to 
appropriate it, leaving the originator no advantage 
whatevér and often quite exhausted by his effort and 
expenses in producing it. Invention and discovery 
are thus checked and discouraged, and the inventor’s 
only resource is to keep his processes secret. But 
this must very often prevent his product also from 
becoming known, and from rendering full service to 
the public. | 

Western nations meet this difficulty by issuing 
patents, which protect inventors, and allow them 
to control the use of their invention for a certain 
time. And it is the beneficent and stimulating effect 
of such patents which has led to the great progress 
that America and some of the European nations have 
made in industry, science, and art. 

A Patent law has been proposed in Japan, and is 


expected to be soon in force. But we doubt very 
much whether, in its intended form, its effects will be 


of much benefit, seeing that the Japanese people 
generally are not yet sufficiently advanced in tech- 
nical and mechanical knowledge to emulate or sur- 
pass inventors in other countries. 

Now it seems to us that this suggests a reason for 
enlarging the ordinary scope of a Patent law in Japan, 
so that whoever introduces any novelty in this coun- 


try, whether it be his own invention, or some foreign 


invention or process which he thinks likely to be 
useful here, should have protection from” competition 
during a time long enough to give him a fair chance 
of reaping some benefit from his labor and enterprise. 

For example, if any one should find in Europe or 
America a machine or a process which seemed likely 
to augment or improve the production of Japan, he 
should perhaps be put on an equality, so far as Japan 
is concerned, with an original inventor, and receive 
similar protection. This would stimulate the search 
for valuable machinery and processes, and would offset 
in some measure the backwardness of Japan in 
mechanical and technical science. 

This plan differs from those adopted by most Western 
nations, who require that anything patented should 
be an absolutely original invention. But if none but 
absolutely original inventions are specially encouraged 
in Japan, progress in that line must here be very slow; 
for the people of the West are, in such matters, so far 
in advance that, for the present at least, the Japanese 
could rarely contrive any industrial improvement 
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which had not been already discovered elsewhere. To 
insist, therefore, on entire originality in everything 
submitted for Patent protection here, would hinder 
invention, and subject Japan, in that respect, to long 
dependence on other countries. If it is important to 
stimulate not only original invention, but the applica- 
tion in Japan of useful foreign aids to production, 
then it is also important that some special encourage- 
ment and protection should be given to every one 
who will exert himself to bring such aids to produc- 
tion into use in this country. 

And there would be no serious siustics towards 
foreign inventors in doing this. Such inventors are 
not now protected in Japan, and do not consider this 
country as an open field for them. Nor do they care 
to take much pains to introduce their novelties 
here. 

Any considerable effort to adapt foreign inventions 
to Japanese uses must be made by Japanese them- 
selves, and at their own cost and risk. Foreigners 
cannot be expected to do it, and, even if a stringent 
Patent law were made in their favor, it is very doubtful 
whether they would take the trouble to avail of it to 
any considerable extent. Their own fields of operation 
are too large and fruitful to make it worth their 
while, in the majority of cases, to go so far from 
home. A few striking novelties might find their way 
to Japan through foreign enterprise, but the greater 
number would never appear here. 

And it is not the great and striking inventions 


which are of most value in ordinary work. Such in- 


ventions merely open a channel for numerous and 
continual modifications and improvements, which 
alone bring the original idea into practical and general 
use. And it is such improvements that Japan needs. 
The great ideas rush round the world of themselves, 
but the useful modifications which such ideas undergo 
in Western countries, through the practical ex- 
perience and study of ordinary workmen from day to 
day, do not travel so rapidly, and, if not specially 
sought out and studied, may never become known in 
Japan. 

It is to induce the importation of these practical 
methods of working new and original ideas and their 
application to Japanese industry that some special 
legislation is expedient. 

It will probably be objected that such legislation 
might hinder foreign inventors from resorting to the 
Japanese market, or might conflict with the regular 
and allowed importation of foreign articles. But, for 
reasons already given, we do not apprehend that such 
would be the effect in any important degree, and the 
question of the susceptibilities or interests of for- 
eigners in this point is of far less consequence than 
that of the needs and advancement of Japan. 

Nor need any grave injustice be done. For, if the 
object of furnishing Japan with every possible aid to 
production be kept firmly in view, it will be seen that 
foreigners and Japanese may readily be placed on an 
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equal footing in this matter, so that the utmost ad- 
vantage may be obtained for the nation with little or 
no wrong to individuals. 

A way of attaining this would be to provide that 
whenever any person, native or foreigner, should 
introduce any new article, machine, or process into 
Japan, he should be entitled to patent protection. 
The foreign inventor would then have a motive to 
send or bring his invention to this country, while the: 
Japanese would have an equal motive to search for 
new things in other countries. No one could rea- 
sonably complain of any injustice in this. If, besides 
this impartial provision, it were also required that, 
whenever a patent was sought in Japan, a specimen 
or model of the article or process should first be made 
in this country, and deposited in the Patent office, 
ample security would be afforded against any abuse 
of the law, or any serious injury to foreign importers. 

But in addition to the Patent office, and the 
Depot of models or specimens in Japan, it would pro- 
bably be very advantageous to the Government and 
people of this country if some organization, such for 
example as a ‘‘ Bureau of Information,” were estab- 
lished in Europe or in America, whose duty it would 
be to inform the Japanese Government of any new 
discoveries there which might tend to the advancement 
of Japanese industry. Such a Bureau need not be 
very costly, and if properly worked would probably 
repay its cost a hundredfold. And no doubt a single 
Bureau in some European centre of industry would 
be sufficient ; for every important, invention and dis- 
covery in any part of the West could be there heard 
of and investigated. 

The efficiency and profit of such a Bureau would 
depend chiefly on the character and diligence of the 
agent in charge of it. An agent possessing proper 
qualifications and interested in his mission, could 
easily render services to this country which would far 
outweigh the cost of the Bureau, and he might also 
honorably distinguish himself. 

It seems to us that such a plan is not only prac- 
ticable, but almost necessary if Japan desires to aug- 
ment her products and her commerce in any short 
period of time. For if new inventions and discoveries 
continue to be less well treated in Japan than in 
other countries, they will seldom come here. If 
their coming is to depend on the gradual filtration, 
drop by drop, of new ideas from the Weat to the East, 
or upon the natural enterprise of Japanese artisans 
and producers, or upon the energy and interest of the 
few foreigners now here (who are generally absorbed 
in their own special businesses), that coming must 
be so slow that it will be impossible for Japan ever 
to overtake, in industrial progress, the nations which 
have hitherto so greatly surpassed her in that kind | 
of activity, and which are still daily advancing while 
she is debating whether to move forward or to rest 
indolently on her ancient achievements. 

Having entered the race Japan can hardly refuse 


























now torun. Her reputation among nations, her self- ; it setting foul of the rocks they were compelled to let it go, after 
. : i ; .y, | Which some of the inhabitants came alongside and took a rope on 
respect, forbid her withdrawing or standing still. | shore, and by the assistance of it all were safely landed, excepting 


one quarter-master who had bcen washed down int i 
More than that, her power and her peace, both external and Neel. ed down into the main hold 


‘ . . : The ship soon became a total wreck, breaking in two b . 
and internal, depend on the increase of her industry | (447° Rene The aieh all landed Gnituuceal Phen ie Mins pi 
and her wealth. | kindly treated by the inhabitants. 

After sighting the land the second time the sail made was but of 
Seg wee eS ee little use to the ship, as there was a considerable amount of water in 
AT FUJIS SUMMIT. i the fore peak and she would not answer her helm. We took several 
casts of the lead before striking, the first one being about 5 minutes 
; after two, when we obtained 14 fathoms. 

What a climb! and at last we've crawled to the top of the master's | Ry the Court :—The ship's log book was lost. We had two ane- 

head. roids on board; they were noted every hour either by the chief officer 

Sheer climbing the last three hours; and now we feel almost dead. | 0" myself. The barometer stood at 29.0 at 8.00 p.m. on the 19th. It 

Wind exhausted, and ready to drop. How grateful the rest now | “25 &t It Its lowest at noon on the 20th: it was then 29.56. I cannot 

seems | | Say at what time on the 19th the North point of Tanega-sima bore’ 
“tiene has ever worked much harder, in his most laborious dreams. | S0uth. I was unable to stay the ship on the morning of the 20th, 
—~. ’ ‘there being too much sea. On that occasion she took from 15 to 30 
Where you are, the placid mountain is a vision of summer skies: minutes to wear. We did not lose very much ground; about per- 
Its glorious outlines calmly from earth to heaven arise. haps one mile, to the westward. We sighted the land on the morn- 
But mount it one autumn day: at the summit you’ve earned your ing of the 20th after wearing. I saw the land before it was reported 
to me; I was on deck with the second officer. On the evening of the 
19th I estimated the distance off ‘Tanega-sima to be 23 miles. I can- 
not account for the ship getting into the position she was on the 
morning of the 20th except by supposing there not to have been any 
Easterly current, and that we were driven back hy the sea. I stood 
to the southward during the night of the 19th, the ship lying nearer 
her course on that tack. The top-sails were made fast at the time 
they were lowered. On wearing at moon on the 20th the ship was 
under the two lower top-sails, only; she took so long to come 
round on account of her great length. She took a considerable 
time to pay off, there being no head sails, they having been 
blown away. At 8.00 p.m. on the 20th thg wind was about N. 
E. At 11 am. on the 20th I knew a typhoon was coming 
on. I wore at noon on the 20th, expecting the wind to haul to 
the northward, and again, at 8 p.m. thinking the ship sufficiently far 
over toward Tanega-sima. The second officer first saw the land 
on the morning of the 21st; I was at that time on the top of 
my bed, with all my clothes on; I had been there from half past 
12 o'clock. I had been up all the previous night, and day. On the 
morning of the 20th I thought there was a typhoon passing to the 
westward of us, the wind hauling from.E. N. E. to East; this was 
about 6 a.m. It backed again about 10 a.m. to E. N. E., and about 
noon to N. E., from which quarter it blew the whole day. The ship 
struck about 200 yards from the beach. Several natives swam off te 
the ship and took a line on shore at about 5.30 or 6 o'clock. Some 
of the crew were saved by means of this line, whilst others swam on 
shore. Two quarter-masters were washed down the main batch; 
one was saved but the other we never saw afterwards. It was only 
on the morning of the 20th that I anticipated a typhoon ; I then 
thought the centre was about 8. i. The wind shifted to N.E. about 
noon. I thought the storm was then travelling to the eastward. 
After the N.E. wind I thought the wind would haul to the N. W. I 
was aware a N.W. wind would have made the South Coast of Japan 
a weather coast. I presumed the ship was close enough over to the 
weather shore (south coast of Hiuga). On the afternoon of the 
20th she made about 14 knots aliead, and 6 points leeway. I kept 
what I considered to be a record of the reckoning and :marked the 
assumed position on the chart every 2 or 4 hours. At the time of 
sighting the land on the morning of the 20th I expected we were 
about 45 miles to the Eastward of the North point of Tanega-sima. 
I made no allowance for current, expecting that to be about equal to 
the leeway we were making. At the time of striking I estimated the 
ship to be about 5 miles north of her true position. I left the ship 
after all the men had landed. To estimate the centre of a typhoon 
I face the wind; and it, the centre, would be on my right hand. 
(Signed) Finuay McFar.ane. 


Statement of John McKibbin:—I was First Mate of the Kinokuni 
Maru on her last voyage. I hold a First Mate’s certificate of 
competency from this Government. I remember the 19th day of 
August last. On that day I had the watch from 12 to 4 p.m.; I also 
had the watch from 6 to 8; at 6.30 p.m. I took the bearing of the 
North point of Tanega-sima N.4N., by compass, distant I should 
think about 14 miles. We could not see the main land; I guessed 
this distance, but I should say it was 12 or 14 miles off. During 





rest ; 
And aha watch the beauties you must sce from the topmost of Fuji’s 
crest. . 


Is it cold? No, not at all, Sir, up in this bracing air, 
Twelve thousand feet above you. What do we heed or cnre? 
Clouds pass: thermometer’s thirty, at noon; but we feel no cold. 


anys summer on Fuji’s summit should prevent one from growing 
old. 


pron ths height of the Matchless Mountain, I look toward your tiny 
wn— 

Sixty miles away as the crow flies—and think of it dusty and brown. 
But, tell me, is’t fact or fancy? A glint on a window there? 

And behind it 4 gleam of brighter glow—a halo of golden hair? 


C. 








LOSS OF THE M.B.M.S.8S. COMPANY'S BARQUE 
“KI-NO-KUNI MARU." 


OFFICIAL INQUIRY HELD AT THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, TOKIYO, ON THE 20rn 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Statement of Finlay McFarlane :—I hold a Master's certificate of 
competency from this Government, and was in command of the 
Kinokuni Maru on her last voyage. We left Nagasaki on the morn- 
ing of the 15th of August last, bound for Yokohama with a cargo 
consisting of 680 tons of coal, and having on board a crew of 36 
hands, all told. On the 19th we worked through Van Diemen’s Strait 
against a fresh E.N.Ely. breeze, and at 6.00 p.m. the north end of 
Tanega-sima bore W.4 §., distant 23 miles, the ship then heading 
§.E. by S. compass, with 14 degrees westerly deviation on that point. 
At 8.00 p.m. it was blowing fresh with dark and thick weather, at 
which time I took in the upper fore-topsail and mainsail. At eleven, 
the wind still increasing, with tremendous head sca, took in upper 
main-topsail, foresail and jibs. At four o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th the ship was heading 8S. by E., compass, half a point 
westerly deviation; and at 5.30 I wore her to the N.N.E., when I 
found she was only about 3 miles off the east coast of Tanega-sima. 
I consequently set the courses, topsails and inner jib, and by 8.45 
a.m. the north end of Tanega-sima was bearing West, true; distant 
about 7 miles; the ship heading N. by E. } E., 3° Ely. deviation. 
At about 9.40 a.m. I lowered the upper topsails down; and 
at 10.10 a.m. took in the jib and mainsail, and at 11.00 the 
foresail. By that time it was blowing a typhoon with a tremendously 
high cross sea; the ship heading N. by E. At 11.45 the mizen and 
fore-topmast staysails blew away; and the ship made-a N.N.W. 
course from 11 to noon. At noon I wore ship, it taking abont half 
an hour before we could get hor round, after which she headed from | the night of the 19th it was blowing hard, with drizzling rain; my 
E.S.E. to S.E., compass, 10 degrees westerly deviation ; and making | watch was from 12 to 4 on the morning of the 20th. There was a 
about six points of leeway. | heavy sea on. She was, I should say, making about 2 knots through 

By 7.00 p.m. the typhoon had somewhat moderated, and I | the water and heading up to S. E. by S. and falling off to South. I 
endeavoured to wear ship, but it was 10 minutes after 8 before I got | noted the barometer during my watch, but I do not remember what 
her round, and was compelled to set the whole foresail to do so, and | it was. I also had the watch from 8 to 12 in the forenoon of the 
in this manoeuvre lost a considerable amount of gronnd. After wear- | 20th; she was on tho starboard tack during the whole of that watch. 
ing she headed N.W. by N., compass, 9 degrees Easterly deviation, | We commenced to wear at noon; it took about half an hour to get 
and about 4 points of leeway. At 11.00 p.m. she broke off to W.N. | her round; I should say she lost about 2 miles in so doing. It was 
W., and at midnight I wore round to the N.E., the weather at the. blowing a typhoon by about 11.30. I had no consultation with the 
time being still thick and blowing hard. Captain about wearing, but we talked together about running back 

At 2.00 a.m. on the 21st we made tho Jand close on the lee beam, ! through the straits, and decided that the weather was too thick to at- 
when I called all hands and sct the main topsail and courses, the ship | tempt it. The aneroid at about 11.30 a.m. was 29.73; it was at 
heading N. to N.N.E., the wind being from W.N.W. to N.W. Sent | its lowest at 6.00 that evening, when it stood at 29.56. My next 
the chief officer and several hands to get the anchors clear, but! watch was from four to six, during which the wind was about N.E. 
whilst they were so employed a heavy sca caught her on the port | by N. but had tuken off somewhat, although we still had very heavy 
bow and hove her in towards the land, and by the time sho again | gsyualls. I also had the watch from 8 to 12 p.m.; the wind had then 
came to the wind sho struck the rocks with her stern. This was at | somewhat taken off, but still very heavy squalls. She broke off to 
2.45 a.m., and in about 15 minutes she heeled over on her port beam | N.N.W. at 11 o'clock, and at midnizht we commenced to wear. She 
and the hatches were stove in, the sea breaking right over the ship. | took about 35 minutes to come round, and lost I should think about 

- Those of the crew who were aft got into the mizen rigging, and | 2 or 24 miles. We set the recfed foresail to wear, having no head 
those forward on the forecastle. sails. The Captain was on deck till about 9.30 or 10, and I again 

At 5.00 a.m. two of the crow swam for the shore with a rope, but ' called him at 11, when he immediately came on deck. After the 
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ship was wore round, at about 8 p.m., the Captain and I consulted as 
to the position of the ship at that time and marked it off on the 
chart. (Position pointed out, approximately.) I was called by the 
Second Mate at about 2 a.m., and on coming on deck the land was 
pointed out to me by the Captain, who told me to yo forward and 
endeavour to get sail on the ship. I got the reefed foresail and whole 
mainsail and full »nain upper tupsail set, after which I went to clear 
the anchors by the Captain's orders, and whilst doing so the ship 
struck. I do not think the anchors would have been of any service, 
had they been cleared, there being too much sea. The ship was at 
all times difficult to stay. I kept the ship’s reckoning, and worked 


it up to noon of the 20th. I presumed the position at noon of the. 


20th to have been about 13 miles N. by W. of the position by bearing 
at 8.45 a.m. 

To Captain McFarlane:—I remember telling you a little before 
seven o'clock on the evening of the 19th how the north end of Tanega- 
sima bore. I believe I then told you the bearing was W.4 N. com- 


pass, dist. 12 to 14 miles. 
(Signed) Joun McKrpsin. 


Statement of Frank Kalling:—I was Second Mate of the Kinokuni 
Maru on her last voyage. I hold a Second Mate’s certificate of 
competency from this Government. I remembcr the 19th of August 
last; I must have had the watch from four to six on that evening. 
Tanega-sima was in sight during my watch; the first mate took the 
bearings ; I did not. Wecould see the north point; I should judge we 
were 8 or 9 miles off it. I should think she was going about 34 or 4 
knots through the water during my watch ; I cannot say exactly how 
she was heading, but sie must have been on the port tack. I had 
the first watch that night; it was then blowing hard, with heavy 
squalls and rain, we saw nothing of the land. I also had the watch 
from 4 to 8 on the morning of the 20th, but I did not see the land; 
the Captain was on deck with me. It was my watch from midnight 
till 4.00 a.m. on the morning of the 21st; we were standing to the 
northward. I had put an apprentice to look out to leeward, and he 
saw land about 2.00 o'clock: I should say we were then less than a 
milé off it. I immediately called. the Captain and all hands; we 
then made sail. She struck at about 2.45 a.m. 

F. Kauine. 


(Signed) 


Statement of John Walker:—I was Third Mate of the Kinokuni 
Maru on her last voyage. Ihave no certificate. I did not have 
charge of a watch, being in the first‘ mate’s; I remember the 19th 
of August last. I cannot say how far we passed off Tanega-sima ; 
I saw the land on our port beam on the 20th at 8a.m. I should 
think it was 4 or 5 miles off. I hove the log on the afternoon of 
the 20th at about 4 o’clock ; she was not then going througd the water. 
The ship broke in two about one or two hours after we got on shore. 

(Signed) JOHN WALKER. 

Tokio, September 20th, 1882. 


JUDGMENT. 


The Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company’s iron barque Kinokuni 
Baru of 960 tons was on a voyage from Nagasaki to Yokohama, 
having on board a cargo consisting of 680 tons of coal. On the 
19th August last she worked through Van Dicmen’s Strait against 
a fresh .N.E’ly breeze, with dirty weather, which gradually became 
worse till 11.00 p.m., by which time it was blowing a hard gale, with 
tremendous head sea. At 6.00 p.m. the North end of Tanega-sima 
bore about W. by S. 2? S., distant, according to the Master’s judg- 
ment, 23 miles, but only 12 to 14 by the First Mate’s, and 8 to 9 
in the estimation of the Second Matec. The ship was kept on the 

rt tack during the night of the 19th, heading from 8.E. by S. to 
Routh, making but little way through the water, and at about 5.30 
a.m. on the 20th she wore to the N.N.E., shortly after which the 
Island of Tanega-sima was seen on the lee beam, about 3 miles dis- 
tant. The courses, topsails. and inner jib were then set, and by 
8.45 a.m. the North end of that Island was bearing west (true) about 
7 miles, after which sail was gradually reduced, and by eleven o'clock 
the wind was at typhoon force, with a very high and confused 
sea. The ship which up to this time had been heading 
about N.N.E., correct magnetic, broke off to N.N.W. At 
11.45 the mizen and topmast staysails were blown away; and 
at noon slic wore tothe S.E. The wind was at typhoon force dur- 
ing the whole of this day, the ship making little or no headway, but 
drifting bodily to leeward. By 7 p.m. it had somehow moderated, 
when an attempt was made to wear, it taking about one hour before 
she could be got round: the staysails having been blown away, the 
foresail had to be set to assist the manwuvre. On this tack she head- 
ed about N.N.W. } W., correct magnetic, but at 11 p.m. broke off to 
W.N.W., and at midnight wore round to the N.E., the weather being 
still thick and blowing hard. At 2 a.m. on the 21st the land was 
seen close on the lee beam. An attempt was instantly made to make 
sail, so as if possible to draw her off the lee shore ; several casts of 
the lead were taken ; the order was also given to clear away the an- 
chors, but before it conld be executed she struck on some rocks a 
short distance off the beach. ‘This was at about 2.45 a.m., a few 
minutes after which she heeled over to port, and the sea breaking 
over her, the hatches were stove in, and one man was killed from being 
washed down the hold. About daybreak two of the crew attempted 
to swim to shore with a rope, but were unsuccessful; shortly after- 
wards some of the inhabitants swam off and took one on shore, by 
the assistance of which all were safely landed. 

The court is of opinion that the ship was, on the evening of the 
19th, very much closer to the north end of Tanega-sima than 
the Master estimated, and that from her position at that time, with 
every appearance of a typhoon approaching, it would have been 
more prudent on the part of the master had he stood to the 
northward during the night, instead of the southward, watched 
the veering of the wind, and then, as soon as compelled, hove to 
on the port tack. By drawing so far to the southward his 
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ship became twice entangled upon the shores of Tanega-sima, 
the last time with fatal result. In deciding on the former 
course the master committed an error in judgment, but by no 
means did he show either carelessness or neglect. On the contrary 
he displayed great watchfulness, anxiety and unceasing exertion 
under the most difficult and trying circumstances in which he was 
placed, and also appears to have handled his ship in a seamanlike 
manner. 
The Court therefore recommends that the certificate of the 
Master, Finlay McFarlane, be returned him. 
(Signed) A. R. Brown, President. 
“ T. H. James, Lieut., B.N. 
ae E. B. Barry, Lieut., USN. Assessors. 
Tokio, September 28th, 1882. 


I hereby approve of this decision, and direct that the certificate 
of Finlay McFarlane be returned to him forthwith. 
(Signed) Y. SHINAGAWA, 
Vice minister of Agricultural 
and Commercial Department. 


Tokio, September 28th, 1882. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Two heads are mostly better far than one,— 
Thus doth a trite and ancient proverb run ; 
And oarsmen bold should take it not amiss, 
When they embark on such a course as tifis. 


| I. 
‘‘ What glitters is not always gold ;”—you’re right, 
For often it is nothing but this light. 
1. 
Leave credit to the impecunious wight ; 
TI never deal except it be at sight. 
Name of a dialect in Hindustan,— 
The “ competition wallah’s’’ bane and ban. 
: IV. 
The cooper views me in my single staté; 
The sportsman loves me when a duplicate. 
V. 
When sunshine’s past, the sily’ry moon is seen ; 
So, after storms, this light should supervene. 
VI. 
With finite matters do not me confuse; 
Prolonged existence better suits my views. 
T. 





Solution of Double Acrostic, in Japan Mail of 16th inst., by “ T.” 


STARTERS. HAnNpIcaP. 
8 mas H 
T ar A 
A m bitio N 
R ai D 
T ripol I 
E meti C 
R. A. 
8 oa _P 


Correct answer received from ‘ Dial.” 





CHESS PROBLEM. 





(Owing to the destruction of our type, we are unable, for the 
present, to continue ‘those problems which are evidently so 
acceptable to a portion of our readers. Meanwhile, we subjoin 
the solution to the last problem which appeared in the columns 
of the Weekly Mail.) 


SotvuTion or CoEss Prospuem or SerremsBer 16TH. 





By R. B. Wormazp. 
White. 


1.—Kt. to K. 7, ch. 
2.—B. to Q. R. 5. 
8.—P. takes Kt. mate. 


Black. 


1.—K. takes R. 
2.—Kt. to Q. B. 3. 





Correct answers received from “ Trea "and “ Osea.” 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


We have again to report a very. small business in Yarns and Shirtings at weaker prices, and dealers are 
holding aloof, only buying for immediate requirements. In other Cottons medium Velvets are in a little better 
demand, but most other goods are weaker. In JVovllens there is nothing particular to mention, and in Metals good 
assortments of Iron continue saleable at unchanged quotations. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :—continued. _ 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium .. per picul $27.00 to 29.25 Victoria Lawns .. .. .. 12 yds. 42-3 per piece $0.70 to 0.7 
e 7” Good to Best are tee i te 31.00 to 32.50 Taffuchelass:—.. .. .. 12 ,, 43 es 1.75 to 2.0 
Bombay, No. 20 Os - hac ear 2% aj 27.25 to 29.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium .. __,, 33.00 to 34.00 Plain Orleans ws ee 4s 40-42 yds. 32 in... $4.25 to 5.40 
" » _ Good to Best oe ee 34.00 to 35.00 Figured Orleans 29-30 81 3.25 ¢ 
eid g ay ae ee . GOw -4p708. 8: o 4.00 
» BB tO 42... we. ck ce ce ee og 36.00 to 38.50 Italian Cloth .. 6. 6. «. «© 80,,  82,, .. 0.18 to 3.003 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— mary de Laines :—Crape 24,, 30,,.. O14} to 0.15 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib. per piece 383° to 39in. $1.72 29 eda Itajime 24, 380 4, .. O.18}to 0.25 
amma cia ates mu em rear ae do. Yuzen 244, 805, .. 0.30 to 0.37) 
T. Cloths :—7 lb. .. .. 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.45 to 1.52} Cloths, Pilots .. .. .. .. 54 ,,t056,,.. 0.30 t0°0.45 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12°,, 44in.,, 1.60 to 1.70 Presidents.. .. .. .. 54 ,, t056,,.. 0.474} to 0.573 
Prints :-—Assorted oe. .. 24 te 30 in. a Z 1.25 to 2.40 Union. . oe ee ae ee 54 ” to 56 9 88 0.30 to 0.55 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82in. per yard 0.08 to 0.104 Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 6 Ibs. per Ib... 0.37 to 0.41 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 24 lb. 24 yds. 30 in. per piece 1.10 to 1.40 | IRON :— 
do. 24 to 23 lb. 24 ,, 30in. ,, 1.40 to 1.65 Flat and round bs ae ea as -- $2.50 to 2.80 
do. 3 lb .. 24 ,, 80 in. 4, 1.70 to 1.80 Nailrod assorted .. ne os es -. 2.30 to 2.80 
Velvets:—Black .. .. 35 ,, 22in. ,, 6.25 to 8.25 do. small size.. ; -. 2.90 to 3.124 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week have amounted to 5,800 cases only, owing to the high prices 
asked by holders ; the business done, however, shows an advance of 5 cents on last quotations. Deliveries have 
been 26,000 cases, leaving a stock of sold and unsold oil of about 112,000 cases. 

Kerosene Oil .. .. ~ «. percase $1.95 to $2.00 


. BUGAR.—During the past week receipts have been light, and trade has been very quiet; but prices have 
been fully sustained. 


White, No. 1 ce ne ee ewe we we) we «per picul $7.75 to 8.00 
- ‘i BO ee, “Rao cee! Ras. ee, cee ek cents SH s 7.40 to 7.60 
“ srg “RBar Wa eR aes ete. eee che Ghd ved Pe 6.75 to 7.00 
” ” 4 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee . ” 6.25 to 6.75 
” 7) 5 ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ” 5.25 to 5.50 

Brown Formosa ee ee ee es ee ee e s e 9? 5.20 to 5.40 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been a good demand throughout the week, but business has been restricted by the great 
firmness of holders, who seem unwilling to sell even at current rates, which are already considerably above last 
quotations from Europe. A small business continues to be done at full prices for Kakedas and Filatures for the 
American trade, otherwise the market is quiet, Quotations are unchanged. Settlements for the week are 710 piculs, 
viz., Hanks 160, Filatures 280, Kakedas 160, Oshius 120. Total settlements to date 7,965 piculs. Stock 4,500 
piculs. 


Hanks.—No. 1 and 2 ..cccvccccsececess S000 t0 560 Filatures.—No. 2 cccccsccsscccnce ++ + - $630 to 640 | 
‘ ES eee eee eer ee rae 630 to 540 Kakedas. —Extr@ ..cccecccescseces eeee 630 to 640 
be igs AE ae MENS Wad cieiaaei gis ew mes 510 to 520 eg NO. 1 visser Dewi eecetekwa seas 610 to 620 
- » Sand Inferior .........06- 450 to 490 ‘5 ats Oe ik b AREAS OO RATER AE 560 to 570 

Filatures.—Extra ...cecccccccces ...-+ 680 to 700 . Mnlerior vice ssaavenees aes 530 to 540 
3 NO. Ay 10 te 19 ac caescecs es 650 to 660 Hamatsky.—1 and 2 .....cccecceceeces 470 to 480 
~ Gy. ye OO LO: G5 oki 5 aca cs 650 to 670 - 3 and Inferior ............ 435 to 450 


TEA.—Our market continues very quiet. Transactions for the week amount to but 1,600 piculs, Good 
Mediums having been mostly in demand. Arrivals are daily falling off, and holders of really desirable teas are very 
firm, evidently expecting higher prices. Settlements at both ports to date are piculs 229,816 against piculs 
219,802 at this time last year. 


Common ee es ee ees $13 Fine ee ee ee ee $26 to 28 
Good Common es +s ae ae 14 to 15 Finest , ae oe 29 to 81 
Medium .. ve Sg as we os 17 to 19 Choice oe oe e oe 33 and upwards 


Good Medium .. as - a as 21 to 24 


EXCHANGE. 


There has been only a small business doing during the week, and at the close rates are 3d. lower. 


Sresitinc—Bank 4 months’ sight ....ceeceeseceeees I On Honoxona—Private 10 days’ sight ........00. ove 2%, dis. 
PA Bank Bills on demand.......sceseeceees 8/8 On SHancHar—Bank sight ........... er reer rrr » 72 
‘3 Private 4 months’ sight ....eeeeee scenes 3/92 i: Private 10 days’ sight .......e.ce00. 73 
si » 6 + er ee re rer eceee 3/10 On New Yore—Bank Bills on demand........ ‘wawee) OL 
On Parnts—Bank sight .........0005 ih ge eras aay awit 4/74 ‘ 30 days’ sight Private ..........000. 92} 
‘5 Private 6 months’ sight .....s cece eeeees 4.87 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .......... 914 
On Honaxonc—Bank sight...csccvecsesveeveseesee & Jo dis. ‘s 80 days’ sight Private ........0. 92} 


SHIPPING. 


Since the sailing of the 8. 8. Stirling Castle, Pembrokeshire, and Electra, noted in our last report, both the 
London and Hamburg berths have been unoccupied. The S. 8. Harter replaces the 8. 8. Mosser on the New York 
berth, and there is a possibility of some of the steamers now almost due from London following that vessel. The 
Mary EF’. Russell continues to load for New York, vid Kobe, and is expected to leave shortly. Coastwise, freights 
have advanced, and 28 cents have been refused for the voyage from Newchwang to Hongkong. Coal freights have 
not, however, kept pace with this advance, although they rule somewhat higher than they have done lately. 


Printed for the Proprietor by R. Mrerx.tryoun & Co., No. 16, Yokohama. 
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CON TH: . — TS, i to ie and had this iieyptian campaign cost us any effort 

_ |apparently disproportionate to its diflicultics, we should 

NOTES OF THE WUEK essssesesssseesseeeesen tereees corr aeeneeee 1,080 [have ceased to analyse causes and acecpted the unpleasant 
EDITORIAL NOTUES........csccsensaccsccnctecsessentessssscsccceoeeseese 1,091 | “conclusion in its entirety. But, fortunately, things have 
erie Miniapcial Eas tiflag: FoR ISISSS atawneietln 1,095 turned out differently. ‘Ihe battle of Lel-cl-Kebir was to 
POETRY: fall appearances a mere walk-over, but it must not be for- 
Flash ........ sides ccere seas saeceuetneupecicansecrevapacescesaneasaces 1,007 ' gotten that a ditticult achievement is often made to seem 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A JAPANESE GENTLEMAN.1,C97 e easy by the skill brought to bear on its accomplishment. 
YOROHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTIL «-essssesssseerere ores : i | When we come to learn all the particulars of this cam- 
CHESS PAGBUEM 7 isociccdececvntsswacsncabericnsatecvusavevasencdeeee _paign, wo shall probably find that the final struggle Was 
Ben A A /9 mere bagutelle as compared with the troubles that pre 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE ........ seaeerie a teteaate sabroneidh seveel 108 | ceded it. “Discipline under exceptional privations and 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE .....0....c00000 Mucus dsauerersuatvois 1,104 |fortitude in oxtreme toil,” are the qualities to which Gen- 


~ Fhe Inpau Weekly Mail. 


‘Falls CE QUE DOI8: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by che name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be aldressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every a le be addressed 
to the EpiTor. 
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BIRTH. 


On October 9th, at No. 17, Yokohama, the wife of Robert 
JAFFRAY, of a daughter. 
DEATH. 


On the 25th of June, 1882, JaMEs MAXWELY. STEVENS ON 
RoBER'80N, by the explosion at the Ceutral Company's Works, 
Kimberly ; aged 36 years. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Englishmen, and perhaps others as well, have of course 
devoted a considerable portion of their moments for con- 
versation during the past week to discussing the incidents 
of the ‘‘ Twenty-minutes War.” No one thought, indeed, 
that much ptotytwas'to be gained in a fight between British 
and Egyptian soldiers, but everybody felt there was a good 
deal of humiliation to be avoided. We had repeated our 
disastrous experiences in the campaign against the Zulus 
and supplemented them by another disgrace in the conflict 
with the Boers. To military men neither of these events 
was of much significance. Under such circumstances, in 
such a country, and with such guerilla opponents, the best 
troops in the world are liable to be surprised, and although 
the consequences of underrating an enemy’s cnpabilities aro 
sometimes very serious, the disposition is not among those 
that are injurious to military: prowess. 





dicason as we 
might, however, about these events, they Icft behind au 
uncomfortable impression that thivgs are not as they ought 
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eral Wolseley attributes the success of his troops, and : 
remembering what Egypt must have been during the 
months of August and September, we can anticipate the 
nature of the accounts that are soon to reach us. Whe- 
ther the Eyyptians were taken by surprise or not, is still 


luncertain. The latest telegrams scem to show that they 


were as well prepared as such soldiers were likely to be, and 
certainly they succeeded in inflicting very serious loss on 
the British troops during the few moments the latter were 
under fire. But it was not to be supposed that they could 
stand the shock of Iuglish Highland and Irish regiments 
charging with the bayonet. It is a fond fancy of ours that 
in that particular species of warfare wa have still to meet 
our superiors, and tuis Egyptian campaign leaves our faith 
unshaken. 
m6 . ae 

An immediate result of this ‘twenty minutes war” 
will be to re-establish the popularity of a Statesman and 
establish that of ® General. Even those who are not 
in the same camp with Mr. Gladstone, could not but 
sympathize with the “grand old man,” forced at the 
eleventh hour to do seeming violence to the principles 
which have governed a long and brilliant career. But 
though Englishmen can pardon inconsistency, it is not in 
their nature to forgive anything savoring of pusillanimity. 
They are still sufficiently savage to throw their caps into 
the air at the sound of battle, and they will be ready to 
worship the man who has given them a chance of feeling 
that the red-coats have uot lost all resemblance to the 
soldiers who fought under Wolfe and Wellington. More- 
over, in the sequel of this affair the ‘‘ People’s William” 
will easily find an opportunity of returning to his old lines, 
and history will only draw this moral from his conduct, 
that neither-Conservatism nor Liberalism is independent of 
circumstances. 

General Wolseley, on the other hand, may be said to 
have now Inid the foundation of his popularity. It cannot 
be denied that he was not a favorite with the army, while 
the general public scemed uncertain what to think of him. 
lad be not separated himself from his comrades as a 
solitary advocate of Aix. Cavdwell'’s short service scheme, 
his name might not occupy to-day such a prominent place 


1,090 





in the archives of the War Office. So, at least, say his 
enemies; and beyond all doubt there are many men, 
devoted heart and soul to the Service, who will never 
forgive the supporter of a policy which, to their thinking, 
robbed the army of its back-bone. But the irony of 
fate condemned Sir Garnet to be himself the practical 
exponent of the measures he advocated. It fell to his 
lot to employ, under circumstances of no little difficulty, 
the material he was supposed to have assisted in 
disabling, and no one will deny that the event goes far to 
vindicate the soundness of his judgment. He has shown 
that even short service troops can achieve good results, 
and though we sincerely regret that anything should con- 
firm that opinion, we are all the readier to admire the 
successes achieved in its despite. Of tho conduct of the 
campaign it would be premature to speak at present. Sir 
Garnet seems to have predicted its course and arranged 
its details with remarkable skill; while of Arabi Bey it is 
to be noted, that he had, at least, sufficient military ability 
to select the position which offered, in the judgment of 
his opponents, most facilities for defence. Anidea prevails 
in some quarters that the English General showed a dis- 
position to employ his cavalry after a fashion no longer 
feasible in European warfare, but there is nothing to war- 
rant this impression, and we can only attribute it to the 
misapprehension of amateurs who are ignorant of the rdle 
cavalry is always called on to perform in the business of 
reconnaissance. | 
% 
* *x 


Next to the Egyptian war the Kobe Regatta has most 
interested Yokohama. We are not remarkable for esprit 
de corps in this settlement. ‘lic materials composing our 
society are too mixed and the circumstances of our lives 
too depressing to favour a large development of yonth- 
ful enthusiasm. Still an interport race does rouse 
us, for a moment, from our apathy, and the crew which 
sailed southwards in Bangalore last week to meet 
the Kobe four, carried with them a more than usual 
amount of sympnthy, seeing that two were volunteers 
who at the eleventh hour came forward to save Yokohama. 
from a defeat hy default. Of course, Yokohama ought to 
beat Kobe under ordinary circumstances, bu! the times 
forbid Yokohama to put its best foot forward when such a 
distance ha’ to be overstepped and so much time devoted 
to the effort. Thus it fell out that we were represented 
on this occasion by what may be cniled a scratch crew, 
and the betting showed that the Kobeites fancied they 
had a hollow thing. Circumstances, however, in the 
shape of calm water, favored Yokohama, and Kobe suf. 
fered another defeat, the visitors leading throughout and 
winning easily by three lengths. We congratulate them 
heartily on the pluck which scored such on unexpected 
victory. The crews were as follow :— 


YOKOHAMA. Kor. 

C. Martin ........ .....00- (bow) T. C. Thornicraft ...... (bow) 
G. J. Melhuish ......... 2 F. Upton ...... bineateep ce 

W. C. Bing .....c.cccceees D. Fraser .........cccceess- 3 
H. C. Litchfield ......... (cox) Ap COUBIM ects iecdeceeds (stroke) 

A. W. Glennie...... (stroke) 
* 
* 


The extraordinary system of reporting pursued-by the 
vernacular journals leads them into all sorts of grotesque 
errors, Thus we find the Mainichi Shimbun announcing 
the arrival of @ steamer and describing the subsequent 
movements of her passengers, all on the strength of the 
fact that she was due at the time mentioned. ‘The London 
Times once published a critique on an opera in ignorance 
that its performance had been postponed, and a speech 
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of Bright's which had not yet been delivered. People 
were, of course, somewhat startled, but they contented — 
themselves with the observation that even Homer some- 
times nods, Japanese newspapers, however, seem to be 
in a state of perpetual somnolence. They publish their 
dreams to-day and interpret them to-morrow, the result 
being that one must wait at least forty-eight hours believ- 
ing anything that one sees in these reckless prints. The 
Hochi Shimbun does not yield to any of its compeers in 
this respect, and this week it was responsible for a canard 
to the effect that the Emperor had been Seriously indis- 
posed for some days. Need it be said that this grew in 
transitu to a report of His Majesty’s death, or that the 
Whole story turned out to be utterly groundless? The 
Mikado has not been sick at all, and the only person that 
feels bad, we imagine, is the editor of the Hachi Shimbun. 


«*% 


Japan has been visited by another heavy gale, accom- 
panied by deluges of rain. Reports of damage caused by 
floods reach us from various parts of the country, and it is 
feared that the rice crop has suffered more or less, We 
do not, however, apprehend any serious loss. The crop 
is still believed to be above the average, so that Japan 
will not prove an exception to the favourable bulletin 
which farmers in the occident seem unanimous in fur- 
nishing. 


* 
“* 


The cholera epidemic seems to be drawing to a close, 
but the returns for Tokiyo-Fu contrast very unfavorably 
With those for 1879. Up to the 10th instant the total 
uumber of cases in that prefecture was 6,499, according 
to the report of the Sanitary Bureau, whereas in 1879, 
the corresponding number up to the 80th of September 
was 2,008. The death rate, too, is in favour of the latter 
year, being 74.8 per cent for 1879, as against 77.4 for 
1682. ‘This difference is, however, too trifling to be 
regarded as anything more than the result of an improved 
system of registration. It is not that the disease has been 
more deadly, but that we are better informed of its ravages. 
Meanwhile some of the foreign local journals have devoted 
themselves to the easy and congenial task of abusing the 
authorities aud attempting to fix upon them the resposi-— 
bility of this epidemic. Nothing can be more delightfully 
consistent than the language of these writers, who to-day 
accuse the Government of being pragmatical and to-morrow 
denounee its perfunctoriness with equal vehemence. We 
have often had occasion to commend the remarkable 
exercise of sense and logic which measures Japan and the 
Japanese by standards not yet practically attainable in the 
West, but we are not yet quite prepared to accredit the 
Government of this country with ability to combat cholera. 
However, we are content to value the capacities of the 
Japanese at their enemies’ estimate, merely observing that 
it might be interesting if these crities would append a 
statement of the cost of carrying out their suggestions. 
The Finance Department has this year expended 162,000 
yen in connection with the epidemic, and considering that 
the annual appropriation for the Sanitary Bureau is only 
62,406 yev, we are disposed to think that the authorities 
have not been altogether inactive. 


* 
se CJ 


The annual returns of railway receipts for the fiscal 
year 1881-82 show the gross earnings of the Kobe-Otsu 
line to bo 1,070,000 yen, and those of the Tokiyo-Yoko- 
hama line 568,000 yen, being a total of 1,638,000 yex. The 
estimated amount was 1,084,078 yen, while the figures in 


fe 
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* Kingdom, but an outlying province of the Celestial Empire. 
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the last Budget (1882-88) are only 989,667 yen. If the 
reality in every case exceeded the expectation by ® pro- 
portionate quantity, the Finance Minister would have an 
easy task. 
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* 
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Speaking of railways, we ate that the Nippon Rail- 
way Company estimates the cost of constructing 632 miles 
of road, between Tokiyo and Awomori, at 19,117,600 yen ; 
that is to say, about 72,700 yen per mile. Writing-on this 
subject in April, 1881, we said that the Tokiyo-Vakasaki 
section of the line could be constructed for about 45,000 
yen per mile. The Company’s present estimate for this 
section is only 86,660 yen, so that the total figures quoted 
are probably less than the actual cost will prove. But 
however this may be—whether the project is to absorb 
twenty, or twenty-five, millions—the difficulty of procuring 
the money in Japan still remains. Do the financiers of 
this country really suppose that they can afford to fix 
twenty-five millions of floating capital which commands 
from twelve to thirty per cent interest in the market ? 
No other nation in the universe could find sucli a transac- 
tion profitable, and though we are not of those that apply 
occidental standards to everything in the Orient, we can- 
not persuade ourselves that a system of finance which 
would be disastrous anywhere else, will be prosperous in 
Japan. 


* 
* * 


The much taked of ‘ Bank of Japan” has been opened, 
but the foreign public still remains in ignorance of its real 
purpose and scope. So far as we can judge, its most use- 
ful function will be to assist the Government's fiscal 
operations, and, by undertaking to finance the taxes, relieve 
the money market of the abnormal pressure to which it is 
sometimes subjected at present. We hope, however, soon 
to lay more accurate details before our readers. 


* 
* * 


Meanwhile, rumour is busy with the stability. of the 
Provincial Banks. More than one of these institutions is 
said to be verging on insolvency, and the wonder is, not 
that they are falling to pieces, but that they have stood 
their ground so long. We have so often commented on 
the evils of the system these Banks represent, and their 
inability to perform satisfactorily any of the functions 
assigned to them by their projectors, that we have no heart 
to renew our criticisms now. Japan must buy her 
experience like all other countries, and we can only 


hope that it will not cost her more than she can afford. 
* 


China has cut the gordian J not of the Korean perplexity 
by condemning the Dai-on-Kun to perpetual banishment in 
the province of Chihli. This is all very well, but China 
now stands before the world as the declared mistress of 
Korea’s destinies. The Hermit Kingdom is no longer a 


What a host of complications this auddan-petiox.of aggsimi- 
lation suggests! At one coup Li Hung-chang has demolished 
his pet scheme of inducing the Foreign Treaty Powers to 
safeguard Korea’s independence. China must burden her- 
self with unassisted charge of the peninsula in future. 
Is this the outcome of deliberate policy or the unforseen 
result of interference prompted by groundless mistrust ? 
We almost prefer the latter hypothesis. 


* 
* * 


The Korean Envoy, who comes to apologize for the 
attack on the Japanese Legation at Soul, arrived on 
Friday and proceeded to ‘Tokiyo the same evening. We 
have not yet heard that any day is fixed for the ceremony 
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of atonement, neither is it reported what form the affair 
will assume. But indeed the whole thing seems a mere 
empty form, in view of the position China has assumed. 
The Lord Lieutevant of Ireland might as well send one of 
the local officials to apologize to the Emperor of Germany 
because the English troops, stationed in Dublin, had 
sacked the German Legation, if the materials for such an 
incident could be conceived as existing. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





England’s ultimate action in Egypt is awaited with anxiety, 
says the telegraph. Will there be a British protectorate on 
the Nile as there is a French in Tunis? Or will the affairs 
of Egypt be administered by an International Commission ? 
Or will the Khedive be restored to power as an independent 
ruler with European assistance in the administration? These 
are the three courses which present themselves, each of them 
providing, it will be observed, that England shall have a 
voice, directly or indirectly, in the control of the country 
through which the Saez Canal runs. So much is premised 
by everyone undertaking to discuss the problem, but to what 
degree and after what fashion British interests are concerncd 
in the maintenance of the Canal, is a question few persons 
seem to consider seriously. Generally the query would be 
answered by an assertion that the Canal is a vitally important 
element in the well-being of a commerce which it has largely 
helped to develop. But this is half truth and half error. It 
is not true that the formation of the Suez Canal has promoted 
Great Britain's commercial preponderance. It is not true 
that that preponderance would be destroyed by the destraction 
of the Canal. It is not true that we are dependent on 
the Canal for the rapid transfer of men and material 
of war to India. Upen this subject the Fortnightly Re- 
view fer August contains a most interesting article 
from the pen of. Mr. W. Rathbone. The writer sets out by 
maintaining that the ‘Suez Canal has not improved the 
commercial position of England relatively to that of other 
powers, but has done just the contrary.” In the fourteenth 
century there were three principal routes between Europe and 
the East: one passing through Egypt ; another running 
through Bagiad and Tabreez to the ports of Antioch and 
Seleucia; and a third traversing the highlands of Armenia 
and terminating at Trebizond. Alexandria and Constantineple 
were then great emporia of Oriental merchandise, which, from 
the ports of Egypt and Asia Minor, passed Westward in the 
ships of Venice and Genoa. ‘To this toilsome Oriental traffic 
many a German and Italian city owed its wealth and magnifi- 
cence. ‘Professor Thorold Rogers says :—“ In the fifteenth 
century such towns as Nuremburg, Ratisbon, Mayence, and 
Cologne, were at the height of their opulence: The waterway 
of the Rhine bears ineffaceable traces of the wealth which was 
carried down it, in the numerous castles of the robber barons, 
the extirpation of whom became the first object to which the 
resources of civilization were directed. The trade of the East 
enriched the burghers of the Low Countries, till after a long 
and tedious transit, the abundant spices of the East, increased 
in price a hundred fold by the tolls which rapacity exacted 
and the profits which merchants imposed, were sold in small 
parcels by the grocer and apothecary, or purchased in larger 
quantities by wealthy consumers, at the great fair of Stour- 
bridge or in the perpetual market of London.” 

This state of things was interrapted, however, by the 
inroads of the Turkish and Tartar hordes. Selim I., con- 
quered Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt, and stopped the last 
overland route a few years after Vasco de Gama had discovered 


the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. A fatal blow 
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was thus struck at the greatness of many an Italian aad 
German city, and from that epoch dates tie 
Venice, Ratishon, Augsburg, Nurembarg and other places 
of ancient fame. But the change was all in 
the great maritime states.  “ Portugal fiest, 
wards England and Holland, seized the sea 
to India and on the traffic of the Hast. Madan, 


decline of 
of 


favour 


on 


added to that rich monopoly the empire of Didia and of the | 


| 


Bui the: 


seas, was to Europe all that Venice and Genoa, ae ana 


Naremburg had. been; and she was much more. 


tion of the Suez Canal and of the Alpine tamiels, lias re- 
Tue cilies of the 3Lei- 


decline of the Oawai Empire, followed) by tie construe- ee 
| 


opened the old path of commerce. 





terranean are reviving. Tne Mediterranean states lave 
e e ° ee 
gained much and we have lost something, even in the last | 


few years; and as time goes on they will oe to gain | 
and we to lose. Any one who visited the cities of Southern |, 
Europe forty years ago, then cities of the dead, 
hardly recognize them now—all bustle, activity, and provress. 
So far, therefore, as Great Britain’s pros} i 
concerned, the Suez Canal has been a decided disalyvantage. 
We owe to it nothing of the unrivalled development our e: arty | 
ing trade has exhibited during the past twenty years, Por 
this we have to thank the energy and enterprise of our ship- 
builders, and the vigorous use Englisa merchiaats have mace 
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commercial perity is 








. : are: 
of the advantages London possesses as the world’s financial | 
capital.. “ Had the Canal never been made, Engiaad wouid be 
have maintained her prosperity as fully and with less eiWort. i 


It is therefore as absurd for us to say, as it is undesivable for 


fdreigners to believe, that by closing the Canal they can ruin! 


the commerce of the United Kingdom.” | 
I 
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With regard to the uses of the Cinal for the swift traus- 
port of men and munitions of war to India, it is to be ob- | 





served that the route would only be available with advantage | 
ata time when we are at peace with all the. Mediterranean | 
States. Moreover, there would be no difficulty in building 

transports capable of performing the journey to Bombay by 

way of the Cape in about thirty one days, which is only four 
days more than the time occupied by the P, & O, steamers 

in reaching the same destination by way of the Canal, Our 
troopships at present perform the voyage vid Suez in thiry- 

one days, and the improved transports would, of conrse, give 
proportionately better results by the same route. But any 

impediment by the way—as, for example, the danger of 
encountering hostile gun-boats or torpedo-vessels —-would 
quite destroy the gain in time, so that in the end it becomes 
problematical whether to rely on the Canal might not be a 
source of embarrasssment rather than advantage. Altogether, 
the conclusion Mr. Rathbone arrives at is that the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the Canal is a matter of Iuropean 


interest, and that Great Britain is least of all concerned in ju 


the matter. 





The Japanese deserve credit for the courage tlicy evince in 
thei: attempts to walk alone, but the propensity is in some 
cases a very costly one. The ‘'Tokiyo tramways aro an 
example. Their projectors displayed the greatest possible 
deliberation daring the initiatory stages of the undertaking— 
so much so indeed that two years elapsed between the time 
the design was first mooted and the laying of the lincs. Yet 
the latter operation was performed ia the rudest manner and 
with every symptom of precipitancy. Day and night the 
work was carried on, and what was still stranger, uo foreign 
experts seem to have been employed. The rails were not 
Jaid but rather thrown down, very much after the fashion one 
might expect to sce followed by military engineors preparing 


Google 
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who {lie whole line. 
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a temporary route for the transport of munitions of war in an 
invaded country; and the consequence is that, although the 
cars have not yet been running six months, the rails already 
nresout, a sadly undulatory appearance, 


here and there, 


and after- oe in many cases they stand considerably above the level 
route ;of the strects. 


It will soon be absolutely necessary to relay 
No doubt the second attempt will produce a 
better reouit than the first, but it will make a terrible holo in 
the profits of the Company. 


« 
tk 


One inost desirable result we had expected to see realized 
soon acter the tvanways were fairly established, was the extine- 


ae 
” 


tion of Ue so-calied oranibuses, which both on their own account 
andon that of the miserable cattle they expend, are an eye- 
Bat somehow the omnibuses 

Taey still hobbled along under 
he gpasmodie efforts of rat-like ponics, which feel the blows 


sitteae alk showered on them less than the pangs of their 


ne pyres 


Ant adissraee to Tokiyo. 


decline to be extinenished,. 


aching muscles and galled withers, Times are not so hard with 
them, it is true, as they were before the law took their canse 
inhand, but thelawis not omniscient, and since in Japan there 
areno societies for the prevention of ernelty to animals, the only 
effeetual method of pntting an end to the harrowing sights 
tue Tokiyo omnibuses is to abolish those 
The tramways offer an easy means of 
hut will it be credited that one can actually 
ravel more eine by a dus than a tram-car? The pro- 
syietors of the tramways may have been shrewd enough to 
trode, fora (ime, on the novelty of the vehicle they provided 
hut economy. must prove in the end a stronger 
motive fla ncuriesity. The average Japanese sets very great 
store by the sum of three sez, and if he can save that amount 


associated with 


venicles altogether, 


aa) 


kee ting this, 


for the pubiie, 


of copper ey riding in a dus, his choice is a foregone conclu- 


Gonsidering the narrowness of the streets in the 
aud the large addition made by tramways to the 
dangers and diffieulties of trafic, the authorities would have 
been doing wisely had they fixed the tramway fares at rates 
prohibitive to the omnibuses. Failing this, the owners of the 
cars might reasonably be expeeted to see that their own in- 
terests damand keener competition, but the fact has escaped 
them hitherto, and go the moribund buas-cattle thrust their 
raw shoullers against burdens almost as heayy as ever, and are 
lashed to greater speed by the necessity of distancing their 
stately, The matter is worth some 
little attention on the part of the Tokiyo municipality. 


smooth-ralling rivals. 





The Exhibition of Pictures at Uyeno is, on the whole, 
disappointing. Its intention is excellent—to revive a national 
taste for the angient art of Japan, and to provide that some 
students, at any rate, shall return to the groove which all had 
temporarily deserted in of Western  schools—but 
ndging from the specimens now on view at the Hakubutsu- 


favour 


Ian, one is disposed to think that the methods of former days 
have almost ceased to be possible to the artists of the present. 
There is a great deal to be said, no doubt, against any 
resolute altempt on the part of the authorities to bring about 
a renaissance of thig nature. It will justly be urged, for 
example, that: Japanese pictorial art was purely imitatory ; 
that the sainis and Sennin of Chodensu were best when they 
most nearly resembled their originals by the great Lung-jan ; 
that the wonderful herons of the Tosa masters never equalled 
their prototypes by Tsu-hi; that even Okiyo did but copy 
from Mampin, aud that no Japanese painter of peacocks, £Y6a, 
or wild-fowl, ever dreamed of surpassing the masterpieces of 
Luki. But even granting ail this, 16 must still be admitted 
shat whether Japanese pictorial art be worthy of preservation 
for its own sake or not, its admirable applications to decora- 


after copyists, till nothing now remains bat the skeleton 
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tive purposes constitute a valid tithe: to the affection of the | spreizens asx the Muse possesses ought not to be a 
nation, The meretricious abominations that find their way | very dificult. matter. It is as easy to have separate sec- 
westward to-day in ever-increasing numbers, compel us to | tions for porcelain, pottery, lacquer, metal work, and so 
suppose that Japanese versatility is not only yielding to com-| rel, Sa for natural ey anil ape At eee ee 
mercial impulses, but also perverting popular taste beyond tes 1 ne NS Sli on ‘ ie south a . ec ian : 
all hope of reclamation, ‘The alternative of official inter wOnbray and fatenee, including specimens by Toshiro, Ninsei, 
ference is a complete eclipse of the gentle: @enins Chat took: | aNennan, eee keramic magnates, whife the shelves of 
Kurope by storm a dozen years ago aul stilt supoltes motels ; another ase ian easterly room ave doxo ren toa heterogencons 
to half the decoraters of the Occident. Ie were more Chan a ase tiblage of clay dolly, ob Ubronges, and images by Koyemon., 
pity that this should disappear altogether, an lowe meet h va 
tily applaud the action taken by th: Goverment in estatetsa. | . 
ing an art school and a comparative exhiliiion, with Cho. matters: of secondary dinportanve 3 hab we do Rob prea 
avowed intention of restoring the oll masters to their places (that the Government has ielé justified in’ spending ‘so much 
of honour, The experiment is not unatttended with pain, fof the country’s money for such a trivial purpose. The 
Passing from among thousands of pictares, unframed, ua-;Masenm is intended to be instructive as well as entertaining, 
mounted, hang in a confused crowd without any regard to land nmler existing circumstances it can scarcely be said to be 
grouping or light, and execated for the most part in a ernle, | 


pee oS 
oo 


the ot feet of the Motsetin is merely to afford sivht-seers 


ano hears’ reerantion, elas<ideation amd arrangement are 


Feiner one or other, In a majority of cases all the inform- 
unskilled style, one cannot but be regretfully conscions of ation a foreign visitor can obtain from an inspection of the 
the unhappy contrast between this medley of ands and the | tickets attached to the specimens, 1s that what he sees is an 
labours of love and genius—mellow, bold and exquicitely 
faithful—that hang in the Hettle court devoted to the hetr- 
looms of past centuries, They are fow, indeed, these heii 


always keeping article,” but whether his attention is thereby 
called to the m-lestructible qualities of the exhibit, or whether 
he is warned against the futility of attempting to acquire it, 


he will not be able to determine, unless he can decipher 
the Japanese characters of which this quaint English phrase 


looms, nor can 16 be pretended that they represent the finest 
creations of their age, but in their paucity and ome diecrity we 


choose to recognise some kindly deforenee to the feelings of | professes to be a translation, We are the more surprised at 


hamilation and disappointment they must beet in their| this want of system when we remember that the President of 


wodern imitators, rather than to imagine that the Govern-|the Wakubutsu-kiyoku is himself an expert of no-mean attain- 


ment’s appeal for representative specitmeus has fall a oupon linents, and that he ought to be thoroughly conversant with the 


indifferent ears, Tae Japanese Uiiettante does not love to fdiYorenee between a musenm where ‘visitors bave nothing 


parade his art treasiyes, Hipt rE 13 tine tliat hha wtyourh livest to conde thei but their Own fancies, and one where art 


himself of this seitsh preubicg, for ey nIwv of ita aint 5 Spceprbenes ape classified anidlarranged in chronological sequence. 


chefs Tanvres have been ecarvicd of by Baropoan amatenis, |A country thatdil not enjoy half Japan’s aesthetic reputation 
that the possessors of the fey owllel renndaare aida amg weall fave littl reasen to be proud of a museum conducted 


Imperative obligation to he Uberal. The yvouny artists of fatter the fashion of that at Uyeno, 





the present time dave no access to the worbs ef byecone 


generations. They know them rather by tradition thaa ine} Dt will be of interest to some of our readers to compare 


amateur many fictures of which the suijects have evidently [are engaged, with the grants for 1881-82. We accordingly 
been supplied by the Chinese masters of the middle ages but |extract a few items from the detailed estimates :— 

whose execution and coloring slmost destroy tue resemblance Navat CouLees. 

their outlines suggest. The execllencies of the orizinals have 1882-83. 1881-82, 


Salaries woe.cceccsessessessseseesesseeeecees DD,905 Yor v4... 75,216 yen 
been gradually climinated by tha bane of copyists wHisCGLIAN@UUG’ scccesrceseecscses scassvee 16,875 4), ssacee 15,824 , 
School-room expenses....... ssescessoos LLR1G 95° sseens 10,596 ,, 
Repatrs to bnildings ...cccccececeesees 900 ,, ..... 1,200 ,, 
Studentsa’ EXpeuses veccceccccesseceeceee 8,394 ,, ...... 13,860 ,, 


of their once comely proportions. Tf the nuthorities 


v 





entertain any earnest purpoze of reviving the ancient 
schools, it is absolutely essential that the works of their 
masters should be made accessible to students. A 


Total w.cscsssssessesseseee, 93,750 yen ......116,196 yon 

It is to be observed, however, that in this year’s estimates 
the College of Naval Engineers appears as a separate es- 
tablishment, with an appropriation of 21,504 yen. The total 
sum allotted to educational purposes in the Naval Depart- 
ment thus remains nearly the same as it was last year. 

The appropriations for the Tokiyo University and Foreign 
Language School show no appreciable change. 


permanent gallery where the Jearner could) examine and 
copy the pictures of the great Chinese and Japanose 
artists would be more than anything helpful in the present 
paucity of good models. One of the large halls in the Per- 
manent Musenm at Uyeno coukl easi!y bo devoted to the 
purpose, and it can sezreely be that the possessors of art 


: : ENciNenvina Coutrern.—(Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT.) 
treasures would refuse to aid an undertaking proypled by the 1882-83. 1881 82. 
very motives which lie at the reot of Cieir own enthusiasm, SAlari€S .eeseeceseereeesesessnsceeeeeeeeees 50,230 yor ...... 47,151 yen 
* Miceellaneoaus s@eeerre ane eeaeeette,.,e2eeen 10.030 ” seerves 8,181 ”? 
* % Nou owes ae) in eypenses eee eer er ee re ey 13,616 ” eences 13,456 9? 
Ve coesaer ls a ery Lied 
Speaking of the Permanent Zlascum at Ueno. we (ate | Berar to buitiswa srseee cee 6,700 yy seers 6,800 ,, 
k ie es th atl cas : Urenn, we Gabe Sludeuts expenses .....  cescccesseee 16,361 4, .s00es 16,860 ,, 
the opportunity of colling the altention of the Presi lant of 





the Archaeolosical Daren fey the etry "lotal Pe eeraeseteoseseeeetesscacasr 96,937 yen eeecen 2,448 yen 


seeaneeme st of the 
specimens and the want of a catalogue, While the vonutents 
of the Museam were scattered about in the strane sae saw’: 


‘ae 





— 


We publish this week a translation of certain portions of 
a Japanese contleman’s diary. Students of Japan’s recent 
aistory will nof find inuch that is novel in this document, but 
no littl: interest attaches to a native yersion of events which 


wardly planned buildings at Yama-no-sir'ta, ib was hop. jess 
to attempt anything like intelligent classiveation, and the 
temporary natnre of the distribution: glforded a valid exetse 


eeenby omovery osaliont place in the story of this country’s 


{ 
| 
spection. A visit to the Exhibition al Uycno will show the year’s appropriations for colleges, &c., in waich foreigners 


for the want of a printed catalosae. Dur it HE pesen 
ably have been” ‘Speebed: that oumter altered clreuustanes: 


all this would be remedied, The arraugement of such 


=| 


ret i relatlete, a 
Jabies at Gie pres cut pauneture fo recall points of resemblance 
between the troubles that attended their own admission to the 


sina, Google ite 


; 
é 
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Ntomsly enough it seems lo please the 4 


1,094 


jeomity of nations and the experiences they have lately garnered 


l 


in Korea, Thus the attack upon the British Minister by the 
Totsugawa Ronin is regarded as in some respects a parallel 
case to Mr. Hanabusa’s affair in Soul, and men remind each 
other that they ought not to be without sympathy for an 
unreasoning conservatism of which their own conduct once 
furnished a marked example. ‘This is certainly not one of the 
least admirable features of Japan's altitude in the recent com- 
plications. 


The Chinaman is a shrewd gentleman. He contrives to 
extract some modicum of milk and honey from materials so 
barren that they would deter any less patient and thrifty ex- 
ploiter. A notable example lies before us in the shape of a 
piece of paper bearing a tolerably close resemblance to a green- 
back. For pictorial design it is ornamented with an eagle, 
under whose outspreading wing are two numbers, one in 
Roman, the other in Chinese, characters. It bears, besides, 
three unintelligible Chinese seals and the following words and 
figures :— 


the drawing ONE OF 
to consists of 25000 
tickets and 777 prizes viz PARTHUNDRED 
1p of $ 300,00 50p of $ 100 LOTTLEY 
1p 12000 205 050 
1p 50°00 500 040 October 1882 
5p 10°00 ap2 500 value = 20cent 
10p = 5'00.—Ssap 250 


Any one who has ever been so foolish as to invest. in a Manila 
lottery ticket willimmediately observe the resemblance its condi- 
tions bear to this grotesqueducument. Truth to tell, the China- 
man’s ticket is meant to be in part a fac-simile of the one issued 
by the Spanish speculators. ‘Phecelvstial knows (who better?) 
that His Satanic Majesty undertakes most of his terrestial pro- 
menades in the garb of a gambler, and that the spirit of specu- 
lation can gain admittance anywhere provided only it suits itself 
to its company. A Manila lottery ticket originally costs five 
dollars in gold, but can only be purchased here by a disburse- 
ment of six silver yen. There are of such tickets twenty-five 
thousand to each drawing, the value of the tickets consequently 
amounting to $125,000, gold, while the prizes are 777, their 
total value being $98,750. Thus for every thousand tickets 
there are 81 prizes, approximately, and their value is 75 per 
cent of their cost. The Chinaman, however, seeks a market 
among persons who cannot afford to pay six silver yer oreven 
sixty cents—for the Manila tickets are alo sold in tenths. He 
accordingly purchases a ticket and strikes off one hundred 
greenbacks, each bearing the number of the ticket. These he 
sells, at 20 sen each, thus converting his six silver, into 20 
paper, yen. The holders of these fractional tickets lose 
nothing so far as their chances are concerned, but in the 
Chinaman’s lottery the total value of the prizes is only 37 
per cent of the total cost of the tickets. No sane man would 
wittingly risk his money in such a wild speculation as this, 
but the Celestial provides.against doubt by printing the con- 
ditions of the lottery in Roman characters only, so that there 
is little likelihood of the ticket conveying information to the 
class of customers he affects. 

All this is shrewed enough, but is it not a pitiable thing to 
think that the money of men who can ill spare it should be 
inveigled out of them by such cunning and unprincipled 
devices? We have commented strongly, ere now, on the fact 
that although lotteries are illegal in Japan and although the 
police make every effort to stop them, exterritoriality confers 
upon foreigners the privilege of setting the laws of the country 
at defiance and openly carrying on a nefarious trade which would 
not be tolerated for a moment in Enyland. Our arguments 
were of course met by the paltry pretext that the Japanese 


Google 
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themselves acted as agents for the sale of the tickets and that 
the authorities winked at the affair. Whatever value once 
attached to such a subterfuge, it has now ceased to have any 
significance, since a notice has been 1asued forbidding Japanese 
to take any partin the sale of luttery tickets or other business 
connected with them. But of what use is such a regulation 
when a Chinaman is at liberty not only to sell the tickets to 
Japanese but also to make, onhis own account, ® secondary lot- 
tery out of every original ticket? Those very classes of the 
people for whose protection and restraint laws are specially 
designed, are thus exposed to be exploited by every unprincipled 
adventurer, and by the assistance of the Chinese residents a 
betto or coolie is enabled to snap his fingers at regulations 
essential to the preservation of public morality, This is a 
charming state of affairs, and we may well be proud of a civi- 
lization which has brought such barbarisms in its train. 





The Tokiyo Punch takes, as the subject for a cartoon 
this week, a number of gentlemen of the Liberal party 
mounted on the roof of a house and observing with tele- 
scopes and gestures of surprise a huge comet on which are 
inscribed the characters ‘* Expenses of a trip to Europe.” 
Below stretches a wide but gloomy sea, marked Teiseikai 
or ‘* Ocean of Imperialists,” and on its bosom ride three 
steamers, one of which floats an immense ensign marked 
“The Liberal.” The star gazers soliliquize about the 
comet, marvelling at their inability to discover whence 
it comes, but reflecting that, after all, the glitter 
of gold has universal charms, and observing that 
though the meteor has succeeded in raising its head 
above the clouds, it cannot hide its tail. ‘The allusion 
here is to the projected trip westward of Mr. Itagaki. 
The Liberal party, it appears, were for a time sorely 
perplexed to tind ont where their leader had been 
able to procure funds for his trip, but they at last dis- 
covered that the ‘* Coustitutiona! Society ” is to-sct as his 
banker, and since that society includes members of the 
Government, an obvious conclusion suggested itself. Hunc 
ill lachrime. Were we asked to supply a title for this 
cartoon, we should suggest:—A house divided against 


itself cannot stand.” 





In an amusing article on “medical ménus,” the World . 


criticises the too great interference of the doctors with what 
one eats nnd drinks. The time of writing was the commence. 
ment of the silly season in London; and probably the con- 
tribution is none the less usefal for that. “ Kat when you're 
hungry, and drink when you’re dry ’’is, perhaps, the best advice 


that can be tendered to a temperate person, who does not * 


require to be dieted like a child and be made the corpus vile 
of medical experiment. It does happen occasionally that an 
abstemious athletic man, in the course of a long summer day’s 
walk, may drink perhaps too copiously at a pelucid mountain 
stream, and die shortly afterward from a visitation which the 
doctors first assume to be, and then try by ingenious theories 
of propagation and dissemination of germs to prove, Asia- 
tic cholera. Such was the case of a once popular, and always 
lamented, resident some three or four years ago ; and he was 
in as excellent a state of training as the Mexican vaquero or 
Australian stock-hunter, who, after a hot ride of fifty or sixty 
miles, is often content enough if he can find a puddle, whence 
he can, as he would say, strain the water through his 
teeth. The fact is that dyspepsia is the bugbear of the 
living generation of mortals ; and the medical fraternities are 
counselling too wide precautions first in one direction of meat 
and drink and then in another. Dr. Tanner's feat was a 
wonderful exploit in any circumstances ; for it is sure that, 
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even if some sulid or r suspended Kenai were saeelall Ovni: _ 


to him daring his period of abstinence, it was very little in 
point of quantity ; but nothing was gained to the science of 
pathology by a sensational experiment which degenerated into 
a disgusting exhibition, A certain whilom sporting gentle- 
man, who resides within a hundred miles of Kanagawa, was 
once so careful in-his training for the race mectines as actu-| 
ally, if friendly report speak truth, to weigh [is diurnal food 
by ounce and penny-weight. Perhaps it is owing to that 
circumstance, that avery moderate and only slightly more 
liberal dist has since imparted to lis Gizure a retundity whict 
threatens to become obese. Oa theother hand, there are men, 
with voracious appetites and good digestions both freely 
used, of the Cassius kind. 
leads by a roundabout route to the point that might have 
been earlier arrived at, medical 


crusade has been proclaimed against the friendly syphon. 


who are ever This discursion 


namely, that the atest 


One may well be over-doctored, may be over- 


governed ; and certainly lite would become intolerable to 


as one 


healthy vigorous human beings, who must deny themselves 
at the end or in the interval of a day of toil a draught of 
adrated water, because it is forced through a leaden pipe, or 
of the beverage furnished by a mountain spring because, for- 
sooth, some peasants of a neighbouring village have 
cumbed to an attack 


suc- 


Tue /Vorld reminds 


a 


of cholera, 


us, in’ Tenfelsdrockhian phrase, that there is a pump 
in the yard of a City broker which yields a sparkling 
fluid, high in favour with thirsty Capel  Ccurtiers, 


who svein to get along very well, 
declare that the bubbles are the 
from “ putrifying organic matter,” 


even though wise folk do 
eatbonie acid gas exhaled 
The trath is that, if we 
gave ear to the endless advice which the doctors insist on 
tendering, we should live the lives of the Barmecides, and 
every day rise up from dinner as hungry as the guests who 
assisted at the inaugural banquet which Dr. Pedro Reziv de 
Aguéro gave to Sancho Panza when he became Governor of 
Barataria, This dish is to be shunned because it heats the 
blood; that, because it chills it. Some are indigestible, 
others are so digestible that they are not assimilated ; one 
is bad for one thing, another objectionable for the very oppo- 
site reason. Salad is surely wholeacme 2? The doctor smiles 
at such a beautiful dream nourished on a youth sublime. It 
is the béte noire of the gastric-jurce, and if not thoroughly 
washed is apt to be—preserve us! 

the “ova of terrestrial annelidea.” 
“danger of tuberculosis,” 


a a 


-the roosting ground of 

Meat 2 Apart from 
we all eat too mach; and, among 
a people unable to perspire away the food which made Oliver 
Twist “ owdacious,” the overplus is apt to ran toa hot and 
rebellious gout. Wine ? 
strengthened, Hamburg-concocted liquor, you mean,” 
water ? 


a 


 Puschine-flavoured, potiatoespicit. 
Soda- | 
Depressing ; besides, the wells are not to be truated, 
and the vulcanite corks of patent bottles have ina colleague's 
practice produced “very queer symptoms.”  Zoedane P| 
After the experience of the Justice whe took t+ writing libel, 
lous letters under the iuflaence of twelve bottles a day, and! 
the " of the lady doetor’s patient, | 

surely noone could drink that seductive fland P 


abnormal conditions 


We CGautioe 2 


even take refuse in in-anel-water, for winds vile, and the 





water full of “ organie germs” eapable of geowing Inte any | 


| 
thing; or rush te the flowing bowl of raw spirits to drown | 
our griefs, for whisky is full of the madde ning fuseleoil, and 
bramiy, we know, is the fermented juice of a trout whi. li sti 


itself in the sandy es of Holstein. 


| 





* 
o*e | 


P ° ° j 
Thu fact WpPpears to be that the  Sadtarhans ft)'e Seety ete 


! oe H . ° . 
Wart overdone their bus stress, thee th y ate tach ote bane, a“ 


leevures in thei own language. 
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stumped, 
leg before wicket, is loth to give 
Not only in Japan is there a developing 
gato, extremes hygienic 
legislation, Our Teafeladrockh continues that denizens of 
Cockaigne might imagine that the playue was amongst them, 


how often they are 


mo tratter 


bowled caught, or 
out.” 


to 


them 


tendeney or counsel, in 


wnd thatitis safer to walk through the Upas valley than along 
a London street pertorated with gratings ingeniously plan- 
ned fur the escape of sewer-gas, “If we flee into the country 
we are inmestiately to go sniffiag round our host's pictu- 
resque mansion; to keep indoors, lest the green-mantled pools 
of his pleasaunce exhale noxious vapours into our nostrils; 
to avoid twilight walks, in case there is malaria in the 
dreamy air; and to live like Dvefoe’s citizen during pest- 
times, until the London analyst has examined the dairy- 
maid’s creain, and the Sanitary Association issued a report 
ou the village butcher's shop, and the (presumably) ‘ faulty 
construction’ of the baker’s place of business. No seaside 
lodgings are to be taken until the landlady can produce a 
clean bill of health, as minute and as far back as the pedigree 
ofa Black Engle Kuight, and—pace bis worship of Brighton 
—to take onr walks abroad armed with a carbolic acid diffuser 
in one hand, Coudy’s fluid in the other, and a cotton-wool 
respirator over the mouth, We are warned to bathe—if at 
vil—not well, but wisely, to avoid severe exercise, heated 
ballrooms (which means every one), and dinners of all sorts, 
and are told direful tales of heart-disease and spine com. 
plaints after a summer’s rowing or a season’s triumphs at 
c:icket, football, or the lofty bar. If these counsels were to 
be accepted, it is easy to see that, by a process of elimina- 
tion, we should live in the clouds (after due inspection) on 
filtered air, and with bodies etherealised beyond the possibility 
of being injured by the breath of heaven, the fowls that fly, 
the smells of the earth, or the poisoned waters under the 
The doctors are overduing it. Like the priests, to 
whuse sway they have succeeded, they will, if they do 
not take care, bring on a reaction, during which men 
will ent, drink, make merry, and take their chances. Not 
that anybody will be the worse or the better; for the 
ductors have quite as many sick souls to attend to tu-day 
ax When ell the world supped on toasted cheese, drank port 
wine, and rarely went to bed sober. Nor do the kindliest 
rices of men invariably practise what they preach. A 


earth. 


doctors’ dinner, judging from the bill of fare offered them 
at Worcester recently, is very much like a licensed’ 
victuallers’ ‘banquet.’ The most comforting thing about 
the matter in that, as no two of them agree on any one 


| point, there is peace, if not comfort, in their divided counsels, 


Surgeons are not healthier than solicitora, and we are not 
aware that their children are more robust than the offspring 
of less xcientifie sucietarians, The forst-drained house in 
Belgravia was owoed by au eminent sanitarian; and to 


}witness four men ata medical club supping on devilled crab 


and lobster salad is not a reassuring spectacle to the trusting 
jputiznt who has been starving for six months on a certified 
dictary, or yorging himself with sauceless cod in the hope 
of nonishing the brain with ‘phosphorized food,’ of which 
all the fishin Billingsgate contains about as much as is 


tipped on the end ofa lucifer mateh 1’? The whole moral is— 
inoderation both in living and in taking medical advice. 


The Horatian oaxim is as good as new:—IJn medio tutis- 
simus ibis. 








The Japanese will soon have an edition of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
They are being translated by 
biddhisis to C-unteract the influences of tue Christian missionaries, 


aD innings as it were, and that the umpire, Public | —aew York World. 
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HE “ Annual Estimates of Revenue and ixpenditure ” 
published in the Fapan Mail of August 12th, did not 
receive from us any special comment, because much that 
is contained in theso documents requires to be suppie- 
mented by the “ Detailed Jstimates ’ in order to be in- 
telligible to the general public. 
to recur to the subject so soon as we were able to lay 
these Detailed Estimates before our readgrs, but while the 


It had been our intention 


labour of translating and composing was still incomplete, 
our design was effectually interrupted by the destruction 
of the Afai/ offices nnd plant. Want of space and material 
makes it impossible for us now to carry out our original 
plan in its integrity, but we propose to noto briefly the 
most interesting points in the Finance Minister's state- 
ment, referring, when necessary, to tue Detailed Lstimates 
for fuller information. 

The estimated revenue for tho current fiscal year 
(1882-83) amounts to 65,314,122 yen, as wrlnst 68,573,905 
yen for last year. 
1,759,873 yen. 

To arrive at a clear conception of the returns of income, 


Vhere is, therefore, a deerease of 


it is necessary to divide them into three heads :—first, 
revenue derived from taxes; second, revenue derived from 
industrial profits; nud tuisd, revenue derived from repay- 
ments of loans, sales of state luc and so forth. The two 
first aro classed as  Oedinary Reveune,” the last as 


1 


thous 


. 


“ Extraordinary Tevenue,” the former term is 
properly applicable to the proceeds of taxation alone. 


The gross revemle derived from taxes shows a increase 


of A,B77.405 yer, as comp wed with Liss year, ‘Phils lrereie 
is distributed over every itcin in the catalogue, with three 
exceptions; Ship Licenses, ‘Taxes on Companies, and 
Permit Fees, under which headings insignificant diminu- 
tions are apparent. 
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aro by their nature constantly decreasing quantities. ‘I'he 
fifth is entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Receipts,” and reference 
to the detailed estimates shows that it is made up as 
follows :— 





1881-82. 1882- 

Brought forward from fund =) 

svt apart fur repayment ¢ 1,471,849 yen. ... 1,493,206 yen 

CE ObES. eicecsececnscsesteesee . eS ; 
Repayment from Colonization 

COMENI'SHLOL ccccccescccoccces t 2,500,090 »” = 
Presents of Money for coustruc- 

tion of Imperial Palace.... 63,677 ,, = 
Proceedscfstotenarticles fouud 

in the hands «f convicts... § 282,888. ... 358,637 ,, 


Fees paid for relief from con- 





BEVIPUON: ssacccsevawevesenicse 109.350 ,, 107,190 ,, 
Miscellaneous ....... sersesee seenee 293.635 ,, .. 63,106 _,, 
Total ...ssesse.ssosseesva4.721,399 yen. ... 2,022,189 yen. 


It appears, then, from this table, that the excess of last 
year’s receipts was almost entirely due to the extraordinary 
itein, ‘Repayment from Colonization Commission.” 
Against this we have now to set a permanent diminution 
of expenditure arising from the abolition of that Com- 
inission. Tis is an interesting item. In last year’s esti- 
mmates the grant to the Colonization Commission amounted 
to 1,407,559 yen, while this year the totel expenditures on 
necount of Hokkaido are only 232,637 yen. Decidedly, the 
Kartakushi was a very white elephant ! 

We derive, however, one piece of rather unsati-factory 
information from these estimates. The various industrial 
vndertikings carried on by the late Commission are 
omitted altovether from the account. Their fate is still in 
the balance, we understand, but since it is to be presumed 
that the Covernment will not be so ill-advised as to 
vbandon them eompletely, a considerable inerement of 
expendiiure miay” possivly lave to be contemplated in 
eonnection with Uieirv meintenanee. This consideration 
largely modifies tho discrepancy between the amounts of 
former annual grants to the Karstakushi and the total 
appropriation for the service of Hokkaido this year. 

‘To meet the aggregate decrease of revenue—1,759,878 


The income accruing from industrial profits, and miscel- | yez—the chief reduction in the expenditure appears under 


laneous sources of a similar nature, shows a decrease of 
251,689 yen. ‘This section of the revenue has exhibited a 
constant tendency to fall off since 1880. ‘Thus, for the 
fiscal year 1880-81, the estimate was 2,722,373 yen ; for the 
following year, 2,624,309 yen; and for the present year, 
2.872,620 yen. Since, however, most of the items are 
industries whose profits must gradually diminish as the 
Government is enabled to divest itself of its commercial and 
manufacturing functions, the decrease in the estimates 
under review is not only explicablo but rather a matter of 
congratulation than otherwise. Among the items are two, 
however, to which this remark does not apply—telegraphs 
and railways. The former pay the treasury 144,406 yen less 
this year than last, though their estimated receipts are + till 
considerably in excess of anything prior to 1881. The 
decrease, too, is rather apparent tian real, being due to 
extraordinary expenditure on account of new lines to be 
constructed between Kobe and Nagasaki, ‘Tokiyo and 
Sendai, and Hisandate and Hakodate. ‘The decrease 
under the head of railways, on the other hand, is explained 
by the non-completion of certain roads which were ex- 
pected to be jn working order last year. 

It is in tho so-called “ Extraordinary Revenne” that the 
bulk of tho decrense appears. 
ing the sources of this revenue, four, being derive.l from 
repayments of loans and sales of Government property, 


Of the Sve items represent 


the item ‘‘ Redemption of paper-money.”’ ‘The sum set 
apart for this purpose during the present fiscal year is 
8,300,000 yen against 7,000,000, yen for 1881-82. Thus 
the expenditure is reduced by 8,700,000 yen at one coup. 
It seems unfortunate that this item should be singled out 
as the one to suffer, but we do not apprelend that currency 
depreciation is likely to be either relieved or accentuated 
to any sensible extent by statements appearing in the 
Budget at present. 

By this reduction not alone is equilibrium restored 
but a surplus of revenue over expenditure amount- 
ing to 1,940,127 yen is created. ‘This is distributed 
over various items in @ manner that calls for no special 
comment. Slight increases are observable in the grants 
to the Departments of War, Navy, Public Works, and 
Education, while the expenditure on account of Legations 
and Consulates abroad is estimated at 517,000 yen, being 
au increase of 60,000 yen over the appropriation under the 
same heading last year. The grants for Engineering 
Works, Cities and Prefects, Police, &c., are also slightly 
augmented; but the difference is unimportant. 

The most inexplicable and least satisfnctory item is that 
entitle. ** Temporary Advances and Capital for Maintain- 
ing Industries.” ‘The appropriation under this head 
amounts to 5,260,000 yen this year, as against 4,575,000 
for 1881-82. ‘he increase would not cover the promised 
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grant to the New Shipping Company, but it is not the 
increase that invites comment so much as the total 
amount and the absence of particulars as to the purpose 
for which it is employed. Of every other item the 
Detailed Estimates furnish information sufficiently accu- 
rate, but they mako no pretence cf taking tho public into 
their confidence on this point. We fail to discover any 
valid reason for such reticence. 
ful the estimates may be in other respects, one ifem of this 
nature mars the character of the whole. 

We observe, however, that these ‘‘ Advances’ 
longer ircluded in the Reserve Fund, as was formerly the 
case. ‘They are very properly shown as ‘‘ Sundry Loans 
due to the Government,” the ‘amount under that caption 
consequently appearing as 18,053,969 yen, against 6,771,391 
yen last year. 

One more fact remains to bo noted; namely, the redue- 
tion of the ‘Contingency Fund” from a million anda 
half, toa hundred and fifty thousand, yea. This insigai- 
fieint margin has already been absorbed over and over 
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again by the outlay in connection with the 
embroglio and the cholora epidemic, and should the Govern- 
ment defcrmine not to abandon the mdustrics in Holkailo 
_ there is noapparent source from woiel the necessary funds 
can be drawn. 

But crificiam of particulars loses all siznitieaneo in 


prescnee of the fact that the otiuster of Finenes Coes not 


yet admit the neces ity of puoiishing final accounts, Mor 
venrs the public has secon nothing but estiine'es, Tow i 
far these estimates have bean falsmed by resalia, Crere is 
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no wav of diseovorine., Vro Tearn 7 
that a portion of the Revenue Mund consivts of debts to be 
collected. To what extent is this the erse? And how 
does it happen that frora year to year neither surplus nor 
deficiency has to be carricd over? So long as data for 
solving these problems are withheld, it becomes a 
question whether the publication of a Budget serves any 
useful purpose at all. In the West, what men call the 
People’s Right—an autocrat still in its youth—delegates 
to the nation the duty of voting the taxes and authorizing 
their expenditure, but imposes, correlatively, on the State 
these two essential conditions in the matter of accounts, 
Incidity and publicity. In Japan we have before us the 
curious and admirable spectacle of a Government yvo- 
luntarily exchanging irresponsibility for responsibility : 
voluntarily seeking to educate the people’s perception of 
their own power. ‘There weuld be nothing contrary to 
political tradition nor anything shocking, to national 
custom though the Mikado’s Ministers levied the taxes 
and spent their proceeds without furnishing any explana- 
tion whatever to the nation. Such has been the habit for 
a dozen centuries, and in abandoning it the Japanese Go- 
vernment affords the best possible ovidence of a sincere 
desire for reform. But in these matters, half confidences 
are worse than futile. The public is prone to be suspi- 
cious : it will make a mountain of mistrust out of a molehill 
of reservo, and we cannot conceal from ourselves that tho 
incomplete candour of the Minister of Finance has ceased 
to bear desirable fruit. The confidence of the people is 
essential to the success of any plan tho Governinent muy 
adopt for rehabilitating the depreciated currency, and to 
acquire that confidence something more seems .to he 
needed than financial statements which deal only with 
hypotheses. aed 
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FLASH. 





TOE FIREMAN’S STORY. 


Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an’ run on No. 3: 

Not much stable manners—an average horse to sce ; 
Notional in bis methods—strong in loves an’ hates ; 
Not very neh respected, or poplar ’mongst his mates ; 


Dull an’ moody an’ sleepy on ‘ off” an’ quiet days ; 

Toll of turb‘lent sour looks, an’ small sarcastic ways ; 
Seowled aw bit ut Lis partner, an’ banged the stable Hoor— 
With other tricks intended to designate life a bore. 


Bnt when, be’t day or night time, he heard the alarm-bell ring, 
Med rush for his place in the harness with a regular tiger spring ; 
Aw watch with nervous shivers the clasp of buckle an’ band, 
Until it was plainly ev’dent he'd like to lend a hand. 


An’ when the werd was given, away be would rush an’ tear, 
As if a thousan’ witches was rumplin’ up hishair, 

An’ wake his mate up crazy with his magnetic charm ; | 
For every hoof-beat sounded a regular fire alarm ! 


Never n horse a jockey would worship an’ admire 

Like Flush in frout of his engine, a-racin’ with a fire; 
Never a horse so lazy, so dawdlin’, an’ so slack 

As Flash upon his return trip, a-drawin’ the engine back. 


Now when the diacent horses gets tendar-footed an’ old. 
‘They ain't no use in our basine-s ; so iash was finally sold 
To quite a respectable milkinan : who found it not go fine. 
A-bossin’ of God's creatures outside o’ their reg’ lar line. 


Sceins es if IT could sce Flash a-mopin’ along here now’ 
A-foeliy that he was simply assistaut to a cow ; 

But sometirees hed imasine he heard the alarm-boll’s din, 

Aw jump an’ rear for a minute before they could hold him in; 


AW ones, in spite o' his ma-ter, he stroll-d in ‘mongst us chaps, 
do talk with the over hosscs, of former fires, perhaps ; 
reat tho milkinan Kicked him; wherefor, us boys to please, 


a) 
yuo 
fed eeged that horse's pardua upon his bended kuees, 


Rione day, fora big fire aa we was makin’ a dash, 

Meola the heres we had on saps evhas resemblin’? lash, 
Yellow air vinsbe’ a reshin’, with exeshent voices an’ heart, 
Viera Dthe noo old feliow, a-tos ou’ away ap his cart, 
Trever I see an oll horse grow upwards into a nev, 


If ever I see a driver whose traps behind him flew, 
‘Twis that old horse, a-rompin’ an’ rushin’ down the track, 
An that respeciablo milkman, a-tryin’ to hold him back. 


Away he dushed like a cyclone for the head of No. 3, 
Gained tho lead, an’ kept it, an’ steered his. journey free ; 
Dodgin’ the wheels an’ horses an’ still on the keenest ‘ silk,” 
An furnishin’ all that district with good respectable milk. 


Crowds a-yellin’ an’ runnin’, and vainly bollerin’, ‘* Whoa |” 
Milkman bracin’ an’ sawin with never a bit o’ show ; 

Firemen laughin’ an’ chucklin’, aud hollerin’, “ Gocd ! go in 3” 
Hoss a-getlin’ down to it, an’ sweepin’ along like sin. 


Finally come where the fire was, halted with a “ thud,” 
Scent the respectable milkman heels over head in mud ; 
Watcl.ed till he see the engine properly workin’ there— 
After which he relinquished all interest in the affair. 


Moped an’ wilted an’ dawdled—faded away once more; 
Took up his ‘old ore’nation of votin’ life a bore : 

Laid down in his iccucsc, «1 d—sorry I am to say— 

The milkman Le had drawn ticrve drew his dead body away. 


‘That’s the whole o’ my story : I’ve seen, more'n once or twice, 
That poor dumb animals’ actions are full of human advice ; 
An’ if you ask what Flash taught, I simply answer you, then, 
That pour old horse was a symbol of some intelligent men. 


—LEarper's Now Monthy Magazine. 

SS eee 
EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A JAPANESE 
GENTLEMAN. 

In the first month of the first year of Meiji (February 
1868) a band of Samurai, under the command of the Factor 
(fare) of the Prince of Bizen, while passing through the 
town of Kobe, met with and fired upon the soldiers escorting 
the Brilish minister. Tho British men-of-war at anchor 
in the harbour landed a band of Marines and seized all 
So soon as this 
news reached tlhe Governor of Osaka, Mr. Ito Shunsuke 
(now ®& Privy Councillor), he at once proceeded to Kobe 








wf, 


1,098 TH 


and arranged for the withdrawal of the English Marines | fated been silled, ail farther iiat pleven* Japanese, 
from the stations, which he then caused to be occupied by of those principally concerned in the outrage, should be 
troops of the Satsuma Clan. ‘put todenth. It is said that on hearing of this event, the 


For the above offence, the officer commanding the van iP rince of Tosa, Yamanouchi Yodo, was so incensed that 
of the Bizen troops was sentenced to commit harckiri, ; iis troops should huve committed such an outrage, that he 
and when the news of the disturbance reached Kiyoto, the | O'lered every man of the force stationed at the fort to be 
Government despatched Messrs. Mutsu Tonosuke and /P% fo death. Jeveutually, however, only eleven committed 
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Nakai Kozo to report upon all tho circumstances of 
affair. 


On the 25th of the following month a number cf officers | 


and men of the French man-of-war Dup/eix wero out 
in a boat surveying the harbour of Sakai, in the provinee 
of Idzumt, when the troops of the Tosa clan, commanded 
by. Minoura Inakichi and stationed to guard tho fort in 
the harbour, unoxpectedly fired upon the hoat, killing or 
wounding eleven of those on board, officcrs and mon. 
The boat being a small one, all who were killed or 
wounded fell overboard, and one or two, who remained 
unhurt, managed to reach their ship in safety, carrying 
news of their comrades’ fate. All in the ship were 
enraged beyond measure at the intelligence, and M. 
Leon Roches, the French Minister, who happened to be 
on board, at once addressed a communication to the 
Officers of the Osaka Local Government in charge of 
Foreign Affairs, complaining of the outravo and stating 
that unless the corpses of the murdered men were brought 
to the Dupleix before 8 o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, the French troops would proceod to occupy the fort 
of Sakai and the town of Kochi in ‘Tosa before fur:her 
negotiations could be entered upon. 

To this communication Minister Uwajima (Daté), 
General Higashi-kuze, Mr. Komatsu Tatewaki, and others, 
Commissioners for Foreign Affairs in the new Government, 
replied that they would come to the ship by the appointed 
time bringing the corpses, and that they would then confer 
with M. Roches as to the measures to bo subsoquently 
taken. | 


When intelligence of the event reached the new Govern- 
ment at Kiyoto, they despatched Mr, Okubo Ichizo— 
afterwards Privy Councillor—to Osaka to assist at the 
settlement of the difficulty, and Messrs. Higashi-Kuze, 
Nakai Kozo, and two other officials to Sakai with tho same 
object. The four latter gentlemen hastened to Sakai on 
horseback, and in conjunction with Mr. Kimura Takutaro 
and the officers of the local Government, directed Mi- 
noura—the officer in command of the fort—to exercise a 
strict supervision 60 that none of the troops might escape 
from the fort. Meanwhile, tho fishermen were ordered to 
search for the bodies of the Frenchmen who had fuallon 
overboard. <A reward of 80 yen was offered for each corpse 
recovered, so that hundreds of fishermen were soon 
engaged in the search, and by nine o'clock that evening 
all the bodies had been found, to the great satisfaction of 
the officials concerned, who foresaw that the negotiations 
of ‘the ensuing day would be attended with great difii- 
culties were any of the corpses not forthcoming. The 
bodies were then carefully placed in coffins and forwarded, 
at about 8 o’clock a.m., under the charge of Mr. Nakai 
Kozo, to the local Government at Osaka, which place they 
reached at day-light. Punctuallyat 8 a.m. Mr. Komatsu 
Tatewaki, in company with Mr. Kimura, proceeded on 
board the Dupleix, where they delivered the corpses and 
arranged with the French Minister for a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the trouble, the terms being, that a sum of $150,000 
should be paid by the Japanese Governmoiat by way ot 
indemnity to the wounded men and to the families of those 
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harakiri aba temple ealled Miyokokuji in nakal, several 
arench Giiteers being present at the ceremony. Theso two 
vihurs of Kobe and Sasai having been adjusted, and the 


restortion of the Tinperial reign as well as the establish. 


jinent of the new Government announced to the Foreign 
| Representatives, the latter were informed that the Mikado 


was prepared to grant them audience. The Ministers for 
England, France, and the Netherlands expressed their 
desire to ayail themselves of the Imperial invitation, but 
the American and German Ministers had already pro- 
ceeded to Yokohama. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed to arrange matters connected with the audience. 
It consisted of Messrs Komatsu Tatewaki, Kido Junichiro, 
Goto Shojiro, and Ito Shuusuke, the duty of providing and 
preparing residences for the Foreign Ministers in Kiyoto 
being deputed to Mr. Nakai Kozo, who proceeded to the 
capital for that purpose fivo days before the date fixed for 
the arrival of the Ministers. The residences of the British 
Dutch and French Ministers were ultimately arranged at 
the temples of Chion-in, Nanzen-ji, and Sokoku ji, the- 
buildings to be guarded by the troops of Bishiu, MKashia 
and Sasshiu respectively. 

The last day of the second month (23rd March, 1868) 
was appointed for the audience. Messrs Kido, Okubo, 
Komat=u, and Ito remained in the Palace, the last-named 
gentleman being engaged in making preparations for 
the reception. ‘Rho British Minister had arrived safely 
in Kiyoto from Osaka by way of Fushimi, accompanied by 
Messrs. Komatsu and Ito. The Dutch and French 
Ministers had also arrived and all had taken up their 
quarters at the temples assigned to them as resideuces. 
The day after their arrival these Ministers, escorted by 
Messrs. Ito, Nakai, and others, paid visits to Messrs. Saigo, 
Iwakura, Nabeshima, Mori, and Higashi-kuze. The weather 
was rainy and tlrey travelled on horseback or in hago. 

Kiyoto, at this time, was stillin a state of great dis- 
quietude. Battles had just been fought in the neighbour- 
hood, and the intelligence of the affairs at Kobe and Sakai 
was only afew days old. Assembled inthe capital, the Jos 
factions of the various clans watched and criticized the 
attitude of the Government towards foreigners, and much 
indignation was felt py these persons at the so-called 
‘‘defilement” of the Imperial Palace by the admission of 
“ Barbarians.” Placards were also posted at various places 
in the city threatening to assassinate all the Ministers as 
well as the Japanese officers concerned in the receptions. 
Meanwhile, the Imperial forces, despatched under the com- 
mand of Saigo Takamori to suppress the Tokugawa 
rebels, had not yet pussed the steep defiles of Hakono, 
wilit was reportel that the Tokugawa Shogun, with the 
Prince of Aidva and others, had repaired from Yokohama 
to Yedo, Various rumours were also brnited abroad with 
recard to the politienl purpose vof the Poretyn Representa- 
tives, one report, amongst others, being to the effect that 
the French Minister, not miuaversbly disposed to the 
existence of the Tokugawa Goverument in tie East, had 





* This Statement is not quite accurate. ‘he number was not 
Ovivziuatiy fixed, being left tu the dizcreiien of cue Japancse Govern- 
Bent. AS a@ ma tral Thetiwency Were eon enmned tu acach, thouzh 
oniy eleven suifered eveitually. Qvuer tridiag inaccuracies are 
observable in this diary. -Lp. J. YU, 
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come to Kiyoto with tho intention of watching the new 
Government’s action; and, indeed, that official seemed to 
maintain the position of # neutral in the struggle between 
the two parties. Such being the state of affairs the 
officials of the Imperial party were earnestly engaged both 
by night and by day endeavouring to place the new 
Government on a stable basis. 

At 8 a.m. on the day appointed for the audience, the 
British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, accompanied by his 
suite—Messrs. Mitford and Satow, Secretaries, Mr. Sutton, 
R.N., Dr. Willis, and a numerous escort, mounted or on 
foot—started from Chion-in, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Goto Shojiro and Nakai Kozo. The procession was pass- 
ing through a street called Nawate-machi, Yojo, when 
suddenly two Ronin of Totsugawa—Hayashida Sadataka 
and Miyeda Shigeru—made their appearance with drawn 
swords and attacked the mounted escort in the van of the 
cavalcade. The escort defended themselves with their 
lances, but the street being narrow and crowded, their 
motions were impeded and they appeared in grave peril. 
The Ronin rushed furiously towards the sergeant of the 
escort, apparently mistaking him for the British Minister, 
and attacked everyone in their path. They thus wounded 
nine men and four horses, ‘and were continuing their route 
towards the Minister when Mr. Nakai leaped from his 
horse and engaged them. Meanwhile Mr. Goto also had 
arrived, and coming to Mr. Nakai’s assistance, the two 
succeeded in killing Hayashida and taking Miyeda prisoner. 
During the combat Mr.. Nakai received a wound on his 
head, but in spite of the blood which covered his face, he 


fought on and succeeded in cutting off the head of 
The British Minister most fortunately 
remained unhurt throughout the combat, being in the rear 
He was, however, s0 much incensed at 
the injury done to his guards that he determined to set 


Hayashida. 
of the procession. 


out at once for Hiyogo and proceed thence to Yedo in a 


man-of-war, nor was it without difficulty that he consented 


to change his resolution and return to Chion-in in obe- 
dience to the solicitations of the two brave men who had 
overcome his assailants, 
and the unwonted nature of such an event as the reception 


of foreigners by the Mikado had attracted large crowds of 


spectators into the streets, it was apprehended that some 
more ruffians might be concealing themselves among the 
people. Accordingly, Mr. Goto requested the British 
soldiers to fire a round of blank cartridge, and the crowd 
having dispersed in alarm at the noise of the report, 
the procession resumed its advance and reached Chion-in 
without further mishap. 

The Dutch and French Ministers, on the other hand, 
arrived at the Palace by the appointed hour, and there 
awaited the coming of their colleague, the British 
Minister, before proceeding to the audience. About half 
an hour elapsed thus, when one of the British Minister's 
escort brought a letter to Mr. Ito, who was in attendance 
on the Foreign Representatives, and requested him 
to deliver it to the French Minister. But the non- 
arrival of the British Minister had caused Mr. Ito to 
suspect that some accident had occurred, and on receipt of 
this letter he concluded that his apprehensions were well- 
founded. Without delivering the document, he therefore 
gave the word for the two Ministers to proceed to the 
Audience Chamber, and on the conclusion of the ceremony 
of presentation, he handed the letter to M. Roches. The 
latter on perusing the epistle, changed colour, and ex- 
claiming that an outrage had been perpetrated, forthwith 
left the palace and hastened to the residence of the British 
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Since, however, the fine weather 


Minister at Chion-in. The members of the Cabinet, too, 
were much disturbed at the intelligence, and felt no little 
uneasiness as to the consequences of the affair, although 
the British Minister himself had happily sustained no 


injury. All the Ministers of the new Government then 


proceeded to Chion-in to congratulate Sir Harry Parkes 
on his escape and to apologize for the insufficiency of the 
measures taken to ghard the way by which he had to pass. 
It was said that M. Léon Roches recommended the British 
Minister to retire at once to Hiyogo and thence to Yokohama 
for the purpose of opening negotiations with the Toku- 
gawa Government. Sir Harry Parkes, however, declined 
to accept this advice, saying that, although several of his 
escort had been severely wounded, yet as the lives of himself 
and his suite had been saved by the brave action of two 
officials of the Imperial Government, it would be an act of 
discourtesy towards that Government to leave Kiyoto with- 
out concluding the ceremony of audience. It is also said 
that His Majesty the Emperor sent Mr. Daté to the re- 
sidence of Mr. Nakai to enquire about his hurts, and granted 
a sum of money to defray the expenses of medical attend- 
ance, while a large number of native and foreign gentle- 
men also visited the wounded official. 


On the second day of the 8rd month (25th of March) 
the British Minister again proceeded to the Palace and was 
received in audience by the Emperor. On this occasion 
the details of the reception were arranged by Messrs. Goto, 
Kido, Komatsu, and Ito. 


When the news of the attack upon the British Minister 
was known throughout the country, fears were entertained 
that trouble with foreign nations would ensue, but as the 
Imperial Government were determined to pursue a friendly 
policy towards foreigners, and made every effort to carry it 
out, the Foreign Representatives ultimately agreed to re- 
open friendly relations with the new Government, and 
congratulated the Mikado upon the completion of the great 
work of Restoration. 


Sir Harry Parkes made a full report of the circumstances 
of the attack to his Government, which in the following 
year forwarded two gold-mounted swords for presentation 
to Messrs. Goto and Nakai in acknowledgment of the 
services they lad rendered in protecting the life of the 
British Representative. The swords reached Japan just 
before the Queen of England’s birth-day, on which occasion 
Sir Harry Parkes invited Messrs. Sanjo, Higashi-Kuze, 
Nagaoka, and others to the Legation in Yokohama, and 
having entertained them with great hospitality handed the 
two swords to Mr. Sanjo who afterwards delivered them 
to Messrs. Goto aud Nukai. Each sword was accompanied 
by the following letter :— 

British Legation, 
Yedo, November 6th, 1868, 


S1r,—Her Majesty’s Government are very desiroug to mark 
the high sense which they entertain of the praiscworthy and 
courageous conduct which you displayed on the occasion of the 
attack made upon my party when I was proceeding to an 
audience of the Mikado on the 23rd March last, and they have 
accordingly instructed me to present to you a sword which 
they have caused to be propared in commemoration of your 
distinguished behaviour. | 

It naturally affords me great satiafaction to be charged with 
the daty of delivering to you this testimonial, and in presenting 
it to you I beg to add the expression of my fervent wish for 
your enjoyment of a long and prosperous career, which I am 
satisfied will be marked by entire devotion to the service of 
your sovereign and country. I have the honour to, &., 

H. 8. ; 

To Goto Shojiro Sama, &c., &c., &e. eas 


The same to Nakai Kozo Sama. 


The post of Minister for Foreign Affairs was subsequently 
conferred on Mr. Nakai Kozo, who, after a conference with 
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the British Minister, concluded a seitlement of the aleir 
by paying an indemnity of £39,099 to the nine esecrt-men 
who had sustained injuries in the efiay. ‘Tuus Japan's 
foreign relations were re-esfabushed ona friendly footing 
through the exertions of the officials of the new Government. 
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YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 

The thirteenth mecting of the Board of ilealth was held on 
the 27th September, 1832, 26 9 aa. the Governor of 2 
Ken, President in the chair, Whe Pecsident, tifciais the 
meeting that a number cf proposals havo been prepared iy tie 
local Sanitary Bureau for remedyiny several devective mutters 
in this town, with the object of promoting the nevith of the 
people and of preventing in future, as muchas possible, the fyve- 
quent recurrence of chulera in Yokohiuna. Ho now invites the 
Board to discuss the proposals serixtim. 


I.—Propogal to augment the space in back alleys. The back- 
alleys, ‘‘uradana,” in Yokohama-ku, and especially in Hon- 
cho and thirteen other strevis, are s0 narrow that scarcely 
enough passage is lett for one person. As these alleys are 
on both sides surrounded by largo buildinus there is not 
enough ventilation, and moreover they are often badly 
cleaned. When, therefore, ony contazious or infectious 
disease occurs in any of the dwellinys, it immediately 
spreads to neighbouring houses, fu order to remedy thie | 
ovil it is now prop.sed to issue an order that a clear space 
of “at least ten dapanese feet bo left in Uices alley” | 
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inseme parts, bub not the ground on which the houses were 
built, thus cansing the rain-water from the raised streets to 
ron undcr amd sometiwnes even into the honses. He should 
earnes!ly recommend this co tly but most necessary work to be 
commenced as scon as possible, and to raise the ground to 
such an extent so vs to be at least three feet above common 
hivh watermark, ‘The prese: t state of that part of Y-kohama 
is really a very bad one, and the sooner the raising of the ground 








j is coumenced the beiter it would be for the whole population 


Tp wy w yay rope nm tag : ice ‘ ha et 

ie, a He cian Guseryed that strict attention should be given to 
fhe Lied of soll which was to be used in filling up this distcict 

dows Popes oe gts . os -¥., yeod, ° “gs » . z 
oe } a: mir the cits should sh he used, Dui. the clayish rock of 
ie bias as suogest doy che former Lnspceeticn Committee. 

Sis va adopted ananimously. 


Phe deal: 
toy ut trees tn the streets, with the object of 
pariying the aur. 

Dr. Bevkema wishes t!s trees only to be planted in the larger 
sirenis, aS many orih.s more narrow streets in Yokohama have 
not enough spoces for the purpese. 

Mr. Nitto says that itis the intention to plant trees in larger 
strects only, and to do so gradually, 

Dr. Wheeler recommends the planting of the Anstralian blue 
wvum tree, Kucalyptus globulus, 

Dr. Geerts says that this tree is rather an ugly one if planted 
in rows and its properties of drying the soil have been grently 
exavcerated. IIe made some time ago a list of Japanese trees 
fit for being planted on roads and Will be glad to leave it at the 
disposul of the Kencho. 

Myr. Shirané should wish the planting of the trees to be 
commenced at once. 

Mr. Duaté observes that, as this would probably cause con- 
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Mr. Daté asks how such an order may be carried ont, and] sid. rable expense, the Board might consider the latter first. 


whether it will be possiile to do so. 

Mr. Naito answers (hat these alleys are often on 
broad. The Board may discuss whether tho proper brendth of | 
10 feet should require alteration. As to tie cuforeement of 
this regulation, if adopted, iv will of coursa net bs pross-ble to 
carry 16 out at ones in ex'sting houses, be tit is intend d to be 
enforced in cases of new houses beiny buiig and i 
where it is possible to do so, 

Dr. Wheeler sunnoris the draft and wishes ta enfores the 
rule also in cases of houses belne Davat and bei! 
Dr. Geerts asks whelhor there sve mo uiied: doescliee ye onde 
ere ak . ! 


tions in Yokohama, by which tts alata SP WT eee a 
| 


natisuch cases 
Rey sernda, 


regulated. fie is of opinion thas’ ithe Dowd showhl eons 
large number of other points rv carding the eafoiy aed heal 
the town. If wo are going in fov resuletimes these ruatters, 
properly speaking such details belong to the duiy of the building 
police branch of the municipal council. 

The President answered that some municipal regulations of 
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The President and Dr. Gutschow are of opinion that the 


ty 2 feet! Borrd must leave the matter of cost to the local and municipal 


aathoritics, and has only to decide whether the proposal is to be 
reeonmmended fiom a sanitary point of view. 

When pul to the vote the proposal was xdopted unanimously. 
V.—Prposal tu bring places where cattle and fowls are kept 
under certain restrictions, 

The President states that, as foul odours are always emitted 
from places where caitle and fowls ave kept in large numbers, 
thus forming wanusianco injurious to health, 1b is proposed to 
iste rn orderin Yoohama-ku and the ajoining districts that 
il persons, desirous of establishing such places, must first apply 
for pormix-fon to dose, unless the number of cattle, cte., to be 
soon, be within Cue following seale :— 
aces of no} m. re than 50 tsubo two horses or cattle, or 
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five sheep or pigs, or fitte.n fowls. ‘Taine ducks not to be kept 
in any place where there is no coustant streain of water. 
Carried unanimously. 


this kind exist, but as they were not quite complete he wished | VI—Proposal with the objeot of improving the mode of con- 


to frame a new set of rules to replace them, and merely re- 
quested the Board to consider tho proposals from a sanitary 
int of view so that they may be embodied in the new rules. 


struction aud the condition of wells. say 
The President informs the meeting that a scheme of providing 
the whole town of Yokohama with a_ better coustructed 


Tiere being no further remarks the draft was unanimously | aqueduct is already on foot, but uot yet enough advanced to 


carried. 


II.—Proposal to fix the distanco of floors from the ground (es- 
pecially in ‘“‘ uradana” houses for renting) “ at a minimum 
of two feet.” 

The land in lower Yokohama is for the most part filled-in 
swamp land, and cannot, therefore, be free from dampuess. 
Notwithstanding, the floorsof Japancse houses, particulaiy of 
the socalled ‘‘uradana,” are mostly not higher than one f ot 
from the ground. The niris not ablo to enter freely under 
these floors, and consequently foul odeurs and dainpne-s aise 
and make such houses injurious to health, It is desirable to 
remedy this evil wherever possible and to fix a mimmum o! 
two feet from the ground. ‘There being no remariis tt: 
is adopted unanimously. 


o draft | coudition, even 


leave the conditions of the wells in this town out of considera- 
tion, He states that water for daily use is now principally teken 
fram wells, which, on account of the imperfect construction of 
sinks within the immediate neighbourhood of tbe wells, cannot 
he free from pollution, especially in densely inhabited places. 
It is proposed, therefore, to adopt a better system for the 
constrnction of sinks (magashi”) and also for cleansing the 
bottoms of the wells from time to time, so as to improve the 
quality of the water. 

Dr Gutschow is against the system of sinks, 9s they allow 
Foul water to penetrate into the ground; and this makes it 
impossible to keep the water of wells in a good, unpolluted 
if the water of the well be originally of 
rood quality. As it seems, however, difficult, to abolish ull 
sinks at once, he pcopeses to add to tho draft “ that sinks be 


I1I.—Proposal to raise the level of the ground in low and gradually abolished in lower Yokohama.” 


damp places. 
The President stated that, although if was a costly under- 
meg rg des ought to be made in carrying out Lhis mytter. 
The land in Yokohama-ku being chiefly made eround ie, @ 


swamp filled in with the clayish rock of ne'ghbouring hills, the} Fert b-tween a sink end a well or a dwelling house. 
“oat Present, ow: 


level has not yet been sufficiently reisad ia several places, Dh 


were places which were only 1 or 2 fect above the devel cf the | mace in (ie gens 


suich | possess (be sana 


gea, and even aome parts which were situated below it. 
places cannot bo properly drained, the soi 
consequently unhealthy. 

Dr. Geerts thinks this measuro one of the most imperinnt, 
if not the very 
condition of health in this town. In the inspecting report of 
29th October, 1879, for that part of Yokeh: 
lowest of the whole town, he had shown that the whole 
between the two canals Nakamura-gawa and Oxa-cave 


Wis 


lying too low and ought to have bien raised at cst two treet 
~ more with the clayish rock of the hills berore botioy use-l asa 
place of habitation. Yokohama ts stexeoy ter Jsteer in tat 


direction, aud the first cases of choiera were alwess feaad wind 
the number af victims to the epidemic was always gicater in that 
part of the town. He had also shown that streots wero raised 


«Google 


Lis always damp and} prefer to compel 


most important matter, for ametiorsting the | pleces, 


rma which is the | several foul sinks even within 
sich! fore with Dr. Gutsechow’s addition in the draft, he should wish 





Dr. Geerts remembers that he recommended, three years 
ago, (Report Bourd of Health, 29 Oct. 1879) 10 do away, as much 
as possible, with sinks, and if absolutely necessary, on account 
of the absence of main-draing, to leave at least a dist: nee of 30 
‘There are 
cor herge main-sewers of ore and cement being 
cal quarters of the town, end others will soon 
kind of main-daeain. lle should therefore 
ail the houselblers in’ lower Yokohama, 
where the main-drain exists, to connect theirs house drain with 
the same and to forbid rigorously Che use of any sink in these 
Whore there is a good mati-sewor a sink is vainecessary 
and onght to be forbidden. — The committes bad found in 1879 
he houses,  Agrecing (heres 
am duer addition made, viz.: “that it be prohibited to make 
or to lave any sink within the bouse.? 

Dr, Venhema wants the sinks, wherever [hey are necessary 
Ton wantef mein d-atvs, fo be sadeata proper distance from 
tie weil The scould wih ane die addition to tha draft, viz. s 
“that washing in the immediate ucighbourhood of the wells 


should be forbidden.” 
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Mr. Shirané says that a recommendation not to wasu near 
the wells had already been ixsued some time ago. It scemed 
difficult to prohibit it, as we ought in that casc to provide fer 
another place for washing. 

Resolved to adopt the draft 
latter addition to be issued in the 
VII —Proposal to ameliorute the ventilation in theaives, con- | 

cert rooms, etc. . 

Considering that the sic in Japancse thenrcs, con Cb 
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with the three addilions, the 
form of a recommendilion, 
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ete., ix found offen to be foul and offeusive on BOLO ae aire 
insufficient ventilation of these Glac.s, ib Gs poops sa EL: 

; } ay} \y" . outs Ze . H ot o7h it 
crease the number of windows in orcaer to ensare & bee. 


circulation of air. 

Mr. Datdé supports the drait as 11s 
similar resolutions taken by the Board. 

Dr. Boukema directs the attention of the members to tie 
of the pits of the Japanese play-housos, whicu are aga rile too 
low and teo near to the ground. He suould recommend to 
raise the floor, if it be possivle. 

Mr. Shirané supports Dr. Benkeomars suey 

Mr. Onaka says that the inspection Licty maco hy vty, 
Beukema and himself of these places has proved that the cou- 
inga of concert rooms are very low, thai. the guess are en dy 
provided with boxes with charcoal-fire, and thai a lirce can 
coal-fire js kept for that purpose in acorner of the room, 
had further been found that closets and animals were comuni- | 
nicating freely with the rooms in several ins ances, © ri docs | 
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being wanting to shut them off from the main-buildings. it 
is no wonder that the air in thess buildings is far from being 
pure during a perlormaiice. 

Dr. Geeris wishes to go further than the draft, as there are 
many vther points besides ventilation which require amcliora- 
tion in theatres, concert rooms, and tho like, as may be ser n from 
the careful report made by tle committee of inspection. All 
these places should be plicod under a permanent sanitary 
supervision by the local authoritics. 

r. Gutschow proposes to replace the erivinal by the fdowing | 
draft which will meet all requirements -—S Phoatres, concer and 
show-rooms can only be erected afvicr the approval er the plans 
by the local sanitary authority. ‘These places shatiadl be ander 
the permament control ¢f the satd auihoriy.” 

When put to the vole the Intter proposal is cariicd, 
VIL —Propesal to restric! the numoege of cuc-ta whieh mar bo | 

recived at hotels, ledvine: houses, oi¢. 

Vhe President states that at pre-ent tuere are no runes fire | 
the maximum number of cuests hoteis may take in. Tienes i 
follows that frequently more than tea persons are Jocged ia 
rooms of only four tsubo in size, which mus: certainiv be crete | 
dicial to health It is proposed to issue an order by whicu a 
minimum of one tsubo of space shall bo fixed for one person. 

Mr Furuya thinks it very difficult to enforce sneha resolu- 
tion, ng even in times of epidemics it took great pains 10 di:nin- 





ng 


ish the number of persons in the Yokosuka lodging lheasss to 

such an extent that one tsubo wis allowed to two persons, Lia 

proposes to change the minimum ‘one tsubo for ono person * 

into “ one tsubo for two persons.” 

Mr. Daté is of the opinion we should adopt the minimum 
of one tsubo for two persons; and occasionally thos¢ Gasvters 
should be inspected by the local sanitary officers, so as to cnsuro 
the rule being observed. . 

Dr. Miyajima expresses the samo opinion, as tho wiices are 
very low in thes» lodging houses, say 3 or 4.6en for] dyin. 

Dr. Geerts states that the Board cannot possioly approve of 
the minimum square surface proposed in the dratt, much css 
that proposed by Mr. Furuya of two persons for one tsubo. 
From a sanitary point of view a square surfaco of 4 scnare 
meters (say 54 square feet making, with a heishs of the eeving 
of 12 feet, a cubic space of 648 cutie feet) is tee very minimun., 
supposing the height of the ceiling to be 12 fest, which is 
generally less in Japaneso houses, ‘These figures ave observed 
in barracks, prixons, &c., and cannot be reduced without injury 
to health. One tsubo being 36 square feet, this would amount 
to a cubic space of 432 cubic feet only. 

Dr. Gutschow thinks it better to reject the proposal, as the 
Board cannot recommend a space which is half too small, Any 
advice given by the Board should have a sound basis. 

Dr. Kondo does not think that it wonld cause great harm if 
we wore to allow a minimum of one man per tsubo in lodging 
houses, the latter being generally built in a very light manner, 
with plenty of cracks, or openings in the walls. 

When voted five members are for the draft, two for substi- 
tuting two persons for oue tsubo, and six for rejecting the 
draft. There being no majority of votes the matter is lofi 
without any decision. 

IX.—Proposal to enforce the rules for the proper construction 
of closets and drains in public houses, &c., throughout the 
whole ken of Kanagawa. 

The President informa the Board that these revniations ave 
at present. enforced only in Yokohama-ku and Yososuisa, not 
in olher parts of the ken, owing to the distineious mate 
between towns and villages tu the enforcemont of tho samdiary 
measures, But as such estublishmonts ave all alike intended for 
the reception of guests there is no reason why they should not 
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all confoxm to the samo regulations, It is proposed, therefore, 
to enferco tho latter in all such establishments throughout the 
wen, 

Mr. Datdé suvgesta that the words 
reoms’ be adced. ; 
Proposal with the additions carried unanimously. ; 

Tho PresiJont says that, in accordance with two resolations 
taken at the Sth meeting, the following memorial bad been 
yer him fer ferirarcing to the Cen:ral Government as 


“theatres and concert- 


arelied 


Rae oo inien ofthe loart. on recnested the members to ako 
Vice ee oc pe ees, 
Ging at iwi) an sinfere? tha Raced a2 Wealth, I havo 
eae oop btites (a cone nallien th fuvowaig matter : 
meg cue of the clei ot Meme: thet on Teeqnently break 
oF. ie 24 ok BY Oe ee erie, 14n 1 ereas 
mee Goes ura do tie a ese of a cood weter-supply for 
i ee Ga Te Tote eee an Gabe aaa o, ae 
| Where pip deville. iteay c.uses of diseases, but the principal 
ANS RTA Rh Sas gt 
Lee aleciesola general encoly of dvinking water, aad the 
| DAW Eth a Wi ea See eS, 
foo Oe tenor ad an cleieont apiem of drainave, and the cone 
eneph ta vee micas od Crs eo with dicig mat.cr, renderiag the 
| form PMs A Maes ; 
| Unlots deonacisvte «ie: a bo tuken te gecedr tucra evs tho 
eons Qos ty Youonsuia bing be very codious and offer jast cause 
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ees ee pik 
OG caae, Sos Send aruking water is searce, so that 
ie Whole fown be stpollad Chrerewiih iandin cons.iracting & sysvem 
drainnce thal will no’ ouly ¢!l-cluely drain the damp, low-lying 
recig, but the eniire iowu.—Yours, dc, 
(Signed) xz MORIKATA, 
Tresident of tio Local Board of Health. 


This memorial is adopted uuanimously as expressing entirely 
the views. the Board. 
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AT.—Preposal to abolish the temporary Sanitary Committees in 
the IXanagawa ken. 


dv the resolniions passed at the 2nd meeting of the Board, 
Nehion the Socio Miay, application was made to the Ministor 
the Juforfoy and, mater Article XIL. of the precautionary 
rerulaiions issaed by Wotificalion No, 54 of the 13th year of 
a Se ae ritives were temporarily appointed to carry 
fan the necessary measures of prevention and disinfection. 

In view of the shatement of cholera, the opinion of the 
Board is requested whether 1t would be proper now to re- 
lieve thesa comuniitees of their dutics and to place all sanitary 
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Measures under the direction of the local Board of the Sanitary 
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Carried vnanimonsry. 
Nif.—Question whether the inspection of food now carried out 
in Yokohama shail be continued or no. - 

By a resolution passed at the 4th meeting, held on the Ste of 
June, the sandary police and esp cially appointed inspectors 
wore dircet: d to inspect al! provisions and catables offered for 
sale, and allsreh os were discovered by them to be unfit for 
feot, shonid be cond mand and destroyed. 

Tie opinion of the Board is requested as to whether it 
vwonld hha wise to abaudon this measure, or whether it be 
advisable to continuo the inspection, in view of the importance 
of the qnality of human food. 

Mr. Furuya thinks it unnecessary to continue tho inspection, 
first on account of its cost, and secondly becanse it seems 
unfair that this inspection be only done in Yokohama and not 
in other places, 

Mr, Shirand wishes to continue becanse experience and reports 
of the inspectors have proved that a large quantity of bad food 
is nctuaily oifered for sale is Yokohama, As sanitary measures 


like this must necessarily differ in towns and villages, ho does 


not betiove it unfair or unjust to continue the inspections in 
Yokohama alone, 

Dr. Wheeler and Mr. Watanabé do not believe it necessary 
focntrust the special inspectors furthermore with the task, but 
sugeost to continue the inspection, the same beiug made by the 
Santary Police. 

Messra. Naito and Shirané state that the Sanitary Police is 
far less apt for this work than the inspectors who are properly 
qualified. Before these inspectors were appointed the markets 
only were under control, but it was mostly in the shops that 
the worst eatables were found, and consequeatly the latter had 
also to he inspected regularly. 

Dr. Geerts supporis the draft. A permanent inspection of 
food by well qualified men being by no means a luxury in this 
town, whero besides the native inhabitants a large floating 
population always existed. Tho results of the inspection have 
proved the necessity of the measure. Ta does not wish to 
confide the ask to the police. An ordinary policeman its not 
aninspeetar at food, 

Dre. Guischow ad “Viyajima are also fcr the draft, and wish 
to continue in the present manner, 

Decided with oi nt votes against three to continue the inspce- 
tion of food hereaiter, 
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XIII.—Proposal to release several Committees, temporarily 

appointed, of their duties, and to cancel several notifications. 

(a) Torelieve the practising physicians appointed at the 2nd meet- 
ing for the treatment of cholera cases in their respective divisions. 

(2) To relieve the headmen appointed at the 2nd meeting for cach 
ten houses to superintend the general cleanliness and to see that 
all cases of cholera were immediately reported to the nearest 
physician. . 

(c) To relieve the committees appointed at tho 6th meeting for three 
sections of the foreign settlement. 

(d) To relieve the three committees appointed at the 7th mecting 
for the inspection of the tea-firing places in the settlement, of the 
streets where cholera cases had been found in large number, and 
of the theatres, manufactories, and places of public amusement in 
the native town. 

(6) To cancel the notification passed at the 7th meeting, forbid- 
ding the holding of religious festivals, etc. 

(1) To cancel the notificationpassed at the 3rd_ meeting, ordering 
public privies to be cleared and disinfected daily. 

(g) To cancel the notification passed at the 8th meeting, order- 
ing theatres, etc., to be closed on the occurrence of a case of cho- 
lera in the same. 

(h) To cancel the notification passed at the 9th meeting ordering 
any case of a choleraic nature to be reported to the nearest police 
station. 

(4 To cancel the notification, passed at the 9th meeting, that physi- 
cians shall report to the nearest police station cases of diarrhea 
and vomiting even though not actually cases of decided cholera. 

(j) To cancel the notification, passed at the 9th meeting. by which 
it was ordered to treat all charges of suspected cases in the same 
manner as if they were of real cholera patients. 

Mr. Yamada wishes to cancel them all, except the notification 
regarding the theatres, etc., because cholera had not yet entirely 
disappeared. . 

Adopted to keep this notification still in force, and to cancol 
all the other (nine) resolutions. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 


The following position, by Emile Pradignat, gained the 
first prize in the Baltimore American Problem Tourney :— 


WHITE. 
King at Q.’s B.’s 6th. 
Queen ,, K.’s Kt.’s 7th. 
Rooks ,, Q,’s Kt.’s 8th and Q.’s R.’s 6th. 
Knights,, Q.’s 6th and Q.’s Kt.’s 4th. 
Bishops ,, K.’s R.’s 8th and K.’s B.'s square. 





° e 


Pawns ,, K.’s B.’s 4th and K.’s 6th. 
BLACK. 
King at Q.’s Kt.’s 6th. 


Knights ,, Q.’s 8th and Q.’s Kt.’s 7th. 

Bishops ,, Q.’s R.’s 8th. 

Pawns ,, Q.’s B.’s Gth and 7th Q.’s 6th and 
K, B.’s 4th. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 


rd 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





We've had more than enough of it, all out of season: 
The weatherwise, haply, cap give one a reugon. 


I. 
_ The tide’s against me : I’m in wearied mood : 
Friendly steam launch, your offer’s very good. 
II. 
Emphatic pronoun: well the pious know it | 
Much used of priest, and eke of wordy poet. 
III. 
I know some people of good sense who'd rather 
Be called quite otherwise, or simply, father. 


¢ Now, don’t you wish it was?” “A little more so!” 
“And when it was, two months ago, you swore 60 as 
: V. 

Expressive rote of sorrow, joy, or fear; 

With hundred cadences it strikes the ear. 


: VI. 
What must that surgeon, with deft right arm bare, 
And flashing knife, do to poor patient there ? 
| VII. 
And now, dear guesser, did you ever see 
Viler acrostic than this penned by ssi 
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"T were well, ifin this Port where Consuls thunder 
’Gainst doctored alcohol and poisoned stuff, 
The gentle Jack-a-shore and pensive Bunder 
In putting heads on me found sport enough. 
I, 
Divided by eight requisites of speech, 
We’re rarely joined but never out. of reach. 
II. 
A Yankee thruster hurled me from my throne, 
But note that in this garb I'm little known. 
Ill. 
Shorn of my tail my value’s not a pin, 
And with it Iam useless in my skin. 


o 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Week BEeGInntne Fripay, OctoBER 6TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. therthometers. ; 
eee reenact ces eemeene scm smmrme rene mmaememenes representa velocity of wind. 





eee een eo .... percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 20.5 miles per hqur on Wednesday at 11 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the 
jnohes on Sunday at 9.27 p.m,, 
Wednesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 70.3 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 46.9 on Thursday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were respectively 72.6 and 48.6. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3.514 inches, against 
(0.982 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


barometer for the week was 30°351 
and the lowest was 29°591 inohes on 
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ARRIVALS. 
Oct. 7, German barque Zno, Bohsen, 314, from Takao, Sugar, to Soon 
are apanese steamer Anorio Maru, G. Withers, 617, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to Ml. B. Co. ; 
Oct. 9, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, from 
Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 


| M. Williams, Messrs, Kameda, Hirada, Yoshimura, Shinagawa, 


1,108. 








Matsuoka, Inai, Kuba, G, B. Smith, F. J. Marshall, C. W. Everard, 
L. C. tlopkins, Bernard, A, T, Pritchard and Mr, Whitelaw, in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Sumatra, from Hongkong via porta :—Mr. Mac- 
pherson and servant, Messre. Leith, Wren, Stephens, Wildman, and 
2 Japanese in cabin ; and 7 Chinese and 23 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokio Maru, from Shanghai and porte :— 


| Her T. H. Fuchiimi-no-Miya, H. E, Inouye and suite, H. E. Boku 


Yai.o and suite, Mr. and Mrs, Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. J. H, Cartis, 


Oct. 9, British barqne Alpheus Marshall, E. McFaulen, 922, from} Mre. Lena and child, Paymaster Jenkins, R.N., Mr. and Mra, B. 


New York, Kerosene and General, to R. Isaae Bros. 


Oct. 9. Japanese steamer //orai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- | Powen,. Alex, 
Amano, 


kaichi. General, to by M. B. Co. 


ih. Cable, Mis. Imamura, Messrs, C. H. Baylies, J. Stewart, C. E, 


Murray, D, B. Taylor, Suzu:i, Takinaka, Sayama, 
Hinoki, Kinbandzai, Ririntei, Boku Gihei, Giokohan, Kin 


. ~ -_ < vi e Ww Jw. . uF | a ‘i = + + 
Oct. 10, American steamer City ef Tokio, Maury, 5,079, from San | Yokutei, Bok:seidoh, Hensin, Tokasu, Nomura, G. bai, and Kin 


Francisco, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. - 

Oct. 11. Danish steamer Volmer, Heintzeimann, 979, from Hon-- 
kong, Genera!. 

Oct. 12, Japanese steamer Krorio Maru, G, Withers, 617, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co, 

Oct. 13, Japanese steamer Yakasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, from 
Kobe, General, 10 M. B. Co. 

Oct. 13, British steamer swma‘ra, Fairtlough, 1,406, from Hong- 
kong vid ports, Gener.l, to P. & O. Co. 

Oct. 13, American schooner (Otsego, E. Pierce, 36, from North Pacific 
Ocean, Furs, to Master. 

Oct. 13, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, R. Swain. 1,126, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 14. British steamer Ocranic, Metcal:e, 2,300, from Hony- 
kong, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co, 7 

Oct. 14, British steamer Carnarronshire, Wm. Patrick, 1,530, from 
Honnkony, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co, 

Oct. 14, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Hog, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. 








DEPARTURES. 


Oct. 7, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Niigata, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 7, Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, Young, 1,229, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 8. British steamer Arabic, W. R. Pearne, RN.R., 2,787, for 
San Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Oct. 8. Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, Hoy, 652, for Nobira, Gone- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 8. Japanese steamer Aveorio Maru, C. Withers, 617, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oci. 8, Italian Corvette Cristafare Colombo, Captain Labrauo, 2,000, 
10-guis, for Target Practice. 

Oct. 10, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Marx, Kil: our, SU9, for Ifako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Oct. 10. Japanese steamer Hakanonme Mare. Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co : 

Oct. 12, Japanese barque Nwmanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 715, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M.B. Co, 

Oct. 12, Japanese steamer Aiushiu Maru, “Thomas, 690, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 12, Japanese steamer [Hiroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1.158, 
for Shanghiiand ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B.C. 

Oct. 13, American steamer City of Lokio, Maury, 5,059, for Hong: 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

Oct. 13, Japanese steamer Yiyoshina Maru, Hubbard, 579, for 
Hakodate, Nobiru, &c.. General, despatched by Ml. B. Co. 

Ovt, 13, Japanese steamer KAvrorio Maru, G. Withers, 617, for 
Loochoo, Geucral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 13, Americav barque Mary £. dtussell, Wm. 8S. Nickels. 575, 
for New York via Kobe, General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 








PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Kvorio Maru, from Yokkaichi :—102 J apa- 
nese. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from Kobe :—Mr. 
Baldwin in cabin ; and 138 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Ameden, and Mr. Oliver Brooke in cabin. For New York : General 
Van Buren, Mre, Van Buren, Miss Van Buren. Messrs, E. I. Dea- 
conand W.C. Gasper incabin. For Paris: I. E. Callado, Madame 
Callado, two children, and maid in cabin. For Hamburg: Mr, Geo. 
Kleinnot in cabin. 

Per British barque Alpheus Marshall, from New York :—Mr. W. 
G. Morgan. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from San Francisco —Rev. 
D. C. McCoy, wife and five children, Rey. J, N. Hayes and wife. 
Rev. O. H. Chapin and wife, Rev..J.S. Nevinaand wife, Dr. Taylor 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Tarie and infant,- Mis. Andrew 
Smith, Mrs. Littlejohn and two children Mrs. L. Wolf, Miss Bain- 
bridge, Miss K. Brown, Miss L. Farnhim, Miss Alice B. Harris, 
Miss Fanny M. Strong, Rev. BR. E. Abbey, Rev. S. W. Brown, Dr. 
W. B. Maxwell, Messrs. Jas. Winstanley, @. B. Smyth, C. J. Fowler, 
H. Dixon, and Charles Bernard in cabin. For Hougkong: Miss 
Mary W. Niles in cabin ; and 252 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Danieh steamer Volner, from Hongkong :—250 Chinese. 

Per Japanese str. Kworio Maru, from Yokkaichi :—95 Japanese 

Per Japanese steamer Loyoshima Maru, for Makodate, Nobiru, 
&c.:—C. Johnson. 

Per Japanese steamer, /Ziroshima Maru, for Shanghai and poris: 
Rey. D. U. McCoy, wife and five children, Rev, J. L. Nevins anJ 
wife, Rev. J. N. Hayes and wife, Dr, Taylorand wife, Mrs, Fukuda 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs, Sullivan, Mrs. Grieg, Mrs. Sinith, Miss 
F. M. Strong, Mies Farnham, Miss Bembridye, Miss A; B. Harris, 
Miss K. Brown, Rev. O, H. Chapman, Rev, R. 5. Abbey, Rey, C. 


»» Google 


shioku, in cabin ; 4 eeamen in 2nd class, 3 Chinese and 277 Japanese 
in 8 Ceraye, 

Per British steamer Occanic, from Hongkong :—Mesars. Thur- 
burn, Cameron and B. Schmaker in cabin. For San Francisco : 1 
European and 2 Chinese in steerage. 


REPORTS. 


The German barque Zno, Captain Bohsen, reports :—Left Takao 
on the loth September, experiencing a succession of calms and 
light winds until 30th September, and 1st October when a severe 
circular gale was encountered near the Loo Choo group of islanda. 
She has been so fortunate as to follow the storms that have lately 
rage on the coast. After a passage of 27 days, arrived in port, at 
9 p.m., on the 7th instant. 


The American stcamer City of Tokio, Captain Maury, reports :— 


‘Sailed from San Francisco on September 21st, at 3.54 p.m. and up 


to Sejtember 50th had moderate N.E. to ES.E. winds and fine 
weather; thence to October 8th fresh gales from S.W. to W.N.W.; 
and thence to Yokohama moderate N.E. wind and fine weather. 
Arrived on October 10th, at 9.22 am. On September 24th lat. - 
37.44 N. long. 139.49 W. signalled the ship Huphrates, of Greenock, 
stecring toeastward. 

The Jovanese steamer Avvorio Maru, Captain G. Withers, re- 
porte ‘caspos Yokkaichi at 7 p.m. on the 10th instant, and. 
enconnieriiy strong E.N.E. gales to Rook Island, thence to port 
Moveraie breeze, : in. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, reporte :—Left 
Hongkony, October 7th at 3.15 p.m.; to the Lamocksh light winds 
aul tine: thence to Ockseu increasing strong N.E. winds and sea, 
thence to Yoko Sima strong Northly winds with a very high sea 
from L.N.E. and N.E.; Yoko to this port, light Easterly winds and 
easterly swell, At 5 p.m., on 13th instant, passed the City of Tokio 
do miles West of Omai Saki. 

The British steamer Carnarvonshire, Captain Wm, Patrick, 
report :—Moderate N.E. to East wiuds for first day; then strong 
wind up to Saturday, when we got a very heavy gale from the 
sorth with heavy sea, which continued till Tuesday at noon, when 
it moderated a little but still blew a fresh gale passing through the 
Islands, then strong North winds. till yesterday, when we had 
moderate N, to N:E. winds with clear weather. ‘ 








VESSELS ON THE BERTH. . 
Curnarvonshire, for London vié Japan and China ports, quick des. 
patch.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Coptic, for San Francisco, October 26th.—O. & O. Co. 
Harter, for New York vié Suez Canal, quick despatch.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 
Occanic, for San Francisco, October 17th.—O. & O. Co. 
Oswaid, for Loudon vidi Kobe, quick despatch.—P, Bohm. 
Sumutra, for Hongkong vié Hiogo and Nagasaki, October 20th, at 
4 p.m.—P. & O. Co. ; 
Janis, for Hongkong, October 14th, at 9 a.m.—M. M. Co. 
sa a for Shanghai and ports, October 18th, at 4 p.m.— 
. B. Co. : 





VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 

Alpheus Marshall, British barque, E. MoFaden, 922 tons, from 
New York.—R. Isaac Bros. 

Black Diamoand, German barque, Boyd, 585 
Sound. P. Bohm, 

Carnarvonshire, British steamer, Wm. Patrick, 1,530 tons, from 
Hongiony.—Adamson, Bell & Co. : 

Fise, German brig, Holm, 287 tons, from Takao.—P, Bohm. 

Jno, German barque, Bohsen, 344 tons, from Takao.—Soon Hoo. 

L. me German barque, O. Bush, 503 tons, from Kobe.—C. Illies 
: Co, 

Marchesa, British steam 


hese yacht, Ross, 179 tons, from Northern 
Cruise.—Owner. 
ilenzalrh,, French steamer, 


Homery, 1,273 tons, from Hongkong. 
—M. M. Co. : . us 
Crane aes steamer, Metcalfe, 2,350 tons, from Hongkong.— 
- & O. Co. 
dete German barque, Boysen, 445 tons, from Nagasaki.—P, 
ohm, , 
Otsego, American schooner, 
Ocean.—to Master, 


Yucen Lmma, British bar ue, W. Dow, 314 tons — 
Walsh, Hall & Co.” aaiakatan 


tons, from Puget 


E. Pierce, 36 tons, from North Pacific 


Sumatra, British steamer, Fairtlough, 1,406 tons; from Hongkong 


vid ports.—P. & O. Co 


Tans ahaa steamer, Drujon, 1,750 tons, from Hongkong.—M 4 
M. Co. 


foxio Maru, Jopanese steamer R, Swain, 1,146 tons, from ; 
hai nud port.—M, B. Co. 2 9 *3 r) ro Shang 


Volmer, Danish steamer, Heintzelmunn, 979 tons, from Hongkong. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 











IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been only a small business in Yarns, about 900 bales sold, with no changa in 


Pegi ; : orices, 
In Shirtings there has been next to nothing doing, dealers’ attempts to obtain cheap parcels of common qualities having 
met with but little success. In other Cottsas there is but little tou remark, an! the same applies to Woalleas. In Tron 


there has been considerable business “ to arrive’? at about prices inoutioned below — 
COTTON YARNS :-— 


CAE EG oS Tees a: le: | 


ite a eaced cea i ees! A La ae os as 
Pi EN wee eee eee D2 Fels. 13 per picwe... $1.75 to 2.074 


» -, ~ ’ . . * _ . ‘ 
Nos. 15 to 21, Common io Media .., per pleal S27 te 
29 ” Good to Best... 29 2 ee | WO GEL GAS fa 
Bombay, No, <-) BO cata sla oth rm eh ent CON gale NE SE ARN ATE OT ipa. cana’ ee. Wea Ot Mae SEB AO AIT $4.25 to 3.40 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Meaium ... ‘5 Nader d GQ seca Os Pigtvoee Seana pti 3] alah eae are 
Good to Best re RE LO re see ee EN SE ok a at ae ee aS 
* 92 to 19 Recep - He oy ob open aie eaae | Beaten eyes ate n en Oi sy Hd yy ae. O18 to 3.004 
yy 8 eS » mae RON OE anata tea HOE Lee ae: eg RY 6) aa Ola ttola 
COTTON PILCE GOS :— G2, SlaysMA Ls 4p GD 4, cee OBS tO 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—S} 15 per picee 2°) to SD in... Gi.7L aie ok | Cloths, DE ae. Be Te ay Bday oe OB to 03TH 
9 Tt ried. is =T 4, - WOE Sy ek. eae aes) laee “Sewers oo we O38 to O45 
T. Cloth :_-7 I ae 00 ee ee are ie Pri leats a ane OF} 100.574 
. Cloth :—7 th a Deak vas. 3210. per pieee ] y hehe . \ sais aed c tar “oAy: seek: APE Ae ae Rg.’ idee eee “6 
Indigo Shirtiugs ° oe u ‘8 ss y be + Te me | to Ten ) eee aol eee a ane. wee ; soe = 7 as ae ”) eee 0.89 to OoD 
. Printa :—Assoricd oF i. ate) ; ] in ] é aside Gos, SUCKiCe Gils Gee, O to 5 ibs per jb we U.37 to O41 
‘.: ean ~ e 9? e 7 f 2 4 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, perrard ies to ital jit kes 
Turkey Reds: 2 to24 lb 21 yds. 59 4, perpieso L1o te bl 2 AO AORIS I. -aicc ead., “wee! wad ‘Wein? “vier Lae ° Xie, Qed AGZAD 
do. ea tOc wish 4, to 6. - Pet to lain 4 5 Bigs “bash, HERS yeu, ~oGe | Seek see 8.19 to 3.20 
do. 3 1b re eee ee is lve tod8+ | Rounds aud squires up to? in. 00.0 0. eee eee 310 tt 3.20 
Velvets s—Black ... .. 33 ,, 22 ,, - os. AOR INGTON, MSe0tletics, age igen Gis: way Gue-ads. dee 2000! to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 a = at tOteion oI eos. SMATEIG: claw Ges: awe ae owed Gee. wee 2D tO 8,125 


KEROSENE.—No sale of oi] has been reported during the past week, holders having held for prices whieh 
dealers would not pay. ‘The Tokio market has now dechned, and there ware ready sellers at $2 for Devoe, but buyers still 
hold aloof. ‘Thea Alpheus Marshall has arrived with 82,000 eases, of which some 8,000 had been sold to arrive at $1.87% 
to $1.02 per conse. Deliveries during the week amounted to 24,000 cases, making the present stock some J25,000 cases. 

Kerosene Oil eee eee eee eee @ee eee eee eee tee eee eee aoe per casc, $1.95 to 2.00 nominal. 


‘SUGAR.—With a steady enquiry, a moderate amount cf business has been transacted, and as the arrivals have 
lately been light, the consequence is a hardening of prices, which are firm at the following quotations ;— 


White, No.1... o5n cee cee eee eee POY picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 20.0 cee ee ee nee eee per picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
: 9? 2? 2 ete eee ae°9 een ese eee 9 &.00 to &.50 99 $3 dD eee eae ees aoe eee eee : 99 5.25 to 5.50 
WG be A alten, “pk. cane daee eae hes is 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa oo. vue nee nee 6.40 to 5.50 





EXPORTS. 

SILK.—A fair amount of business bas been done daring the week, Filature Silks continuing mostly in favor, 
but a good enquiry exists also for Ozhiu sorts. The high prices ab which Tianks and Kakedas are still held, have 
prevented buyers from purchasing freely ; the market, however, closes rather werk for both there sorts, aud Hanks may be 
quoted $10 lower. Arrivals are heavy and stocks accumulate rapidly. Seltements for the week are 597 picals, Vid. : 
Filatures ; 270, Oshius 142, Hanks 135, Kakedas 50 piculs. ‘Total settlements tu date 8,658 piculs (including 533 piculs 
direct shipments by Japanese). Stock 5,100 piculs. 


—No. we (Ble wae yak ee. cae BSI. tO 50> Filaturos—No. 2.0. cee cee coe tee cee ee vee $630 to 640 
eons sai F aries Sai Gen Daas sheens see doe ath 520 to 639 Kakedas—Bxtra oo, eee tee ne vee ss 680 to 640 
ae ‘ ibe: bbb Chie: 4ER. LNSS ae. eee awe» (DOO TO: B10 on Noe. 1. ese. cs Wess: GES Zee. casa. wee. Stage: COTO TO 620 

5 »» Band Inferior  ...0 ... cee eee vee | 450 to 4190 x tree 560 to 570 
Filatures—Extra ... 0 00 cee eee cee ce ene eee = 680 to 700 = Inferior ses use eee eae tee eee eee) 530 to 540 
- No. 1, TO 16-15 ck vege eck: ack as ts 630 to 650 Hamatsky—1 and 2 LL fas to 480 

me oe hg TARO 16 vind- sane eaee ewe’ sen - wee: ONO OY - 3 and Inferior... ... seo css soe ee 5 to 450 


TEA.—Rather more activity has prevailed during the week than for some time, 2,200 piculs having changed 
hands during the interval, and the demand has Leen well distributed through all grades, but at the close those above Good 
Medium are mostly sought for. Prices throughout are well maintained, and for the higher grades somewhat dearer, but 
no quotable change can be made. Settlements here and at Kobe are 236,620 piculs, against 224,396 piculs at this period 


last year. : 

3 : ah--die be Sa Kis Sigs as. he BIB FING cack. “Ai, [40G) seria: 4st ane abe. He, ohh OPE tO 28 
Cee ee ee ee att Seis ce, hey dy cone a wee, akan, oe ee 8 
Medium oo. nk uee tee tee tte tte ee tee oe 17 tO 19 Choice... 1. sss see cee te eee eee nee vee ©6383 and up'rds 


Ccigd Medina: 280. cc -cdiet hie oda aes chee nee, eee “EE 





"  EXGIANGE. 


A further decline of an 3 has taken placo during the week, but rates at tho close are steady. 


We ° demand .........0006 eae 3/34 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight seseres seecees 3 i, discount, 

sei ea rear Bight ..crcrensseccecesesences 3/9 On phanehai> Sour A Sashes Pare eae errr : 727 
7. tha’ Bight .o..cccosesecoseccses 3.03 ‘ rivate 10 days’ sight......ccccesseees 73: 

1 a eee : ish Nee heel, wae 3°03 On New York— Bank Lills on demand ............... 914 
9° r) § : Poss z>..: a Re Gy 
Hite Bla aia cscsilesccccicsccsouoncbcostezce SAG vs, Private 30 days’ sight ssessvssesss 2 

= — Private months’ sight ...... Weadcudesese; 00 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand .....- «. 913 
On Hongkong—Bank Bight s..csscseesersseeesee & % discount, ” Bente tye Mane Aan ee 





SHIPPING. 


The New York berth vid Suez Canal is sliliheld by the steamer Harter ; and the steamer Chiften is circulated to leave 
Kobe early, for Hamburg direct, while the steamer Carnarvsashire takes the berth for London vidi China and Japen ports. 
The Mary E. Russell left to-day for Kobe to complete ber loading for Now York. Coast esa have still furtber improved, 
30 cents being quotable for the Newchwang to Hongkong vayage. The Dani-h steamer Volmer is discharging ca go to 
permit of survey, preliminary to repairs. This steamer reports passing through av agiaeiity af drift on on ee way froin 
Hongkong to British Columbia, wiih 250 pPassnwers anda Cars eae peral mereandise, and vhat tnmediate ¥. after It 


was discovered sho had lost several blades from her propeller, uusequent steamers repyib this drift woud ty cousist of 
forest trees evidently torn up by the force of the recent gales. 
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DEATH. 


On the 6th instant, at his residence, 7, Whangpoo Road, CHARLES 
JOSEPH FRISCHLING (formerly of Yokohama), aged 48 years. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our suggestion that the Local Government should invite 
& committee of foreign land-renters to discuss directly the 
details of a municipal system, has been met with an ob- 
jection that it is not competent for this community to 
approach the Japanese authorities except through a Con- 
sular medium. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this idea is the outcome of an erroneous conception of 
Consular functions. A great deal of doubt has been caused 
by the unfortunate silence of tho treaties with regard to 
municipal affairs. The only clause they contain bearing 
even indirectly on the subject, is that which provides that 
the “places occupied by foreigners for building purposes, 
and the harbour’ regulations, shall be arranged by the 
Consuls and the Japanese authorities of each locality.” 
But if we examine the Yokohama Land Convention of 
1867, we shall find information of s more explicit cha- 
racter. By that Convention the Japanese Government 
was ‘called on to resume the control and management of 
the municipal affairs of the foreign settlement of Yoko- 
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hama,” and the second article provides that the ‘“‘ Munici- 
pal Director, acting under the authority of the Governor 
of Kanagawa, shall be authorized to receive such complaints 
relative to police or the state of drains and thoroughfares 
as may properly be addressed by foreigners to the Local 
Government direct.” This clause would be more satis- 
factory did it contain some definition of the complaints in 
question, but for our present purpose it is enough to observe 
that the right of communicating directly with the Local 
Government on certain—and those the most important — 
points of municipal government is here distinctly accorded 
to foreign land-renters by a document bearing the signa- 
tures of all the Foreign Representatives. We have had 
quite sufficient evidence of the inutility of Consular in- 
tervention, which, before it can be exercised, has to be 
disencumbered of almost hopeless complications. If the 
Local Government would draft the outlines of some effi- 
cient scheme, and then invite an advisory committee of 
foreign residents to assist in filling in the details, we can- 
not doubt that the municipal affairs of the settlement 
would soon emerge from their present unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 





A correspondent ‘‘ X.” calls attention once more to the 
oft-told tale, Japanese commercial improbity. Little good 
is to be gained, perhaps, by preaching against iniquities 
such as that which ‘ X.” describes. Were it possible to 
publish the names of the malefactors, the process might 
serve as & punishment and a deterrent at the same time, 
but appeals to the moral instinots of such individuals are 
merely wasted words. The report of the American Silk 
Association puts the case before Japanese dealers in the 
‘The resulting loss of 
confidence,” says that document, ‘“‘may prove more dis- 
astrous to the growing trade in silk than even the luckless 
experiment of interfering with the natural course of trade. 
It is an occasion for profound regret that the excellent reputa- 
tion which had been fairly won in the market for the silks 
of Japan, should be so carelessly imperilled.” The 
Japanese have a proverb which speaks of burning one’s 
mouth by trying to take too large a mouthful, but many of 
their merchants seem to be practically oblivious of the saw. 
They do not, indeed, lack either shrewdness or foresight, nor 
is the value of a good name less appreciated in Mayebashi 
thanin Lyons. But one of the unfortunate conditions of 
trade with this cou ntry at present is that foreign merchants 
are exposed to be exploited by swindlers whose circum- 
stances limit their commercial prospects to the outcome 
of one or two transactions, and who, caring nothing about 
their own reputation, are not likely to c oncern themselves 
much about that of chops or brands. Of course we do 
not pretend for a moment that the Japanese have a mono- 
poly of this sort of thing. It is unfortunately undeniable 
that their own measure is often meted out to them again, 
and the impression they consequently form of commercial 
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probity in the west is probably quite as exaggerated as the 
reputation we are so ready togivethemhere. Of this, how- 
ever, they may be well assured, that the losses their dis- 
honesty inflicts on others are not worthy of mention in 
the same breath with the disastrous consequences to them- 
selves. If the possibility of being cheated has to be in- 
cluded in the cost of an article, no margin will suffice to 
satisfy the buyer. In the spring of last year it scemed 
as though the Japanese were awaking to a consciousness 
of this fact. Deputations from the provinces waited upon 
the Home Minister to invoke official aid against fraudulent 
imitations of certain chops, which were in danger of 
losing their hardly-earned reputation, and a society was 
formed for the purpose of restoring commercial dealings 
to the sound grooves in which they are supposed to have 
moved formerly. But if this agitation produced any 
good results, they were apparently only partial. The 
' incident described by our correspondent shows the 
evil still unchecked, and we confess that any effectual 
remedy seems hopeless until the essential conditions of 
successful foreign trade come to be better understood 
throughout the country; or in other words, until the 
Japanese cease to associate that trade with a number of 
intermediaries, the peculiar circumstances of whose resi- 
dence here impart to their conduct a supercilions and 
insulting attitude ill calculated to invite confidence or 
sympathy. It is in the nature of things that foreign 
merchants resident in Japan should become.a mark for 
native sharp-shooters, and that to get the better of£them 
even by foul means should by many be deemed a com- 
mendable exploit. Japanese traders living in England 
would have similar experiences to recount, though in a 
lesser degree, we trust. But Japan’s foreign trade is still 
in its infancy, and whatever ill report attaches to it now 
will be exceedingly difficulty to shake off in the future. 
Official interference is generally to be deprecated in com- 
mercial matters, yet we cannot but think that it would 
come within the useful functions of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce to bring clearly before the 
people the fatal results which must inevitably ovortako 
this country’s foreign trade if native merchants continuo 
to recklessly sacrifice their good name to the doubtful 
gains of the moment. 


* 
* * 


There is one point in our correspondent’s letter which 
we cannot leave unnoticed. After describing an attempted 
imposition by a native dealer, ‘‘ X.” says :—‘‘ This case 
affords an apt comment on the lofty pretensions of the 
Silk Guild, about which so much eloquence was-wasted 
® year ago.” We confess that we fail to detect the 
justice of this moral. It is much as though one were to 
ridicule the utility of sanitary measures because a case of 
infectious disease happened twelve months after those 
measures had been unavoidably abandoned. The pro- 


moters of the Ito-gwaisha asserted, with much show of 


truth, that unless they had entire control of the silk 
deliveries, it was impossible to effect any thorough reform 
in the disingenuous practices so much complained of by 
foreigners—practices, moreover, which alone warranted 
the peculiar system of buying and selling then in vogue, 
Foreigners, however, refused to give any credit to such 
motives. They said, in effect, that they could never trust 
the Japanese, and that the latter might as well resign 
themselves at once to the position, since any combined at- 
tempt to improve it, any effort to re-establish confidence, 


Would be discredited and opposed. The methods of the 


‘Ito-gwaisha may haye been clumsy ; their scheme may 
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have been encumbered by adjuncts which were neither 
beneficial nor trustworthy, but itis none the less certain 
that they were refused a hearing altogether, and that the 


part of their project relating to the correction of commercial 


abuses was persistently regarded as a mero subterfuge 


intended to obscure some dishoifest aim. Never was any 


project met with opposition more obdurate and unreasoning. 


No attempt was made to separate the chaff from the grain, 
and now, after our own action has swept away machinery 
which might have served to restrain abuses, we point the 
finger of scorn at that machinery because abuses stil] 
exist, 
and commercial relations with J apan so long as foreigners 
are too fond of censure to reason about its justice. 


We do not look for much improvement in our social 





In a recent issue we commented on the mischievous 


influences of the Yokohama local journals, in that they do 
not hesitate to heap gross and unwarranted insults on 
every member of the Japanese Government from the 
Emperor to the most insignificant official. 
contemporaries insisted that the remark applied to himself, 
aud in language which would have been laughable but for 
its excessive rudoness, challenged us to produce proofs of 
the charge. 
that in this matter we have no concern whatever With 
individual newspapers. It is suggestive, indeed, to see an 
editor snatch up and put on a cap which may or may not 
have been designed to fit him, but for our own part we 
have no intention of entering into discussions which can 
only lead to renewed exhibitions of violence and vandalism. 
This community is already sufficiently disgraced by the 
utterances of its so called “organs,” and in commenting 
on the unfortunate fact, we do not seek to provide the 
authors of that disgrace with a fresh occasion for display, 
but simply to record our protest against a nuisance daily 
becoming more mischievous and intolerable. 


One of our 


Now we may as well state at once and for all 


a 


On Monday last there appeared, in the editorial columns 


of one of these very journals, some criticisms on the integrity 
of Japanose officials, a text being supplied by a rumour 
copied from a vernacular newspaper to the effect that the 
stores purchased by the Government for the Korean 
expedition had been sold at one third of their original cost. 
To this transaction were freely applied such expressions 
as “jobbery,” “official loot,” “ illicit benefits,” and so - 
forth, the article concluding with tho following scandalous 


paragraph :— We wonder, much, when a division of the 
spoils is made, whether it is upon the basis of a share and 


share alike ? The salaries paid to Japanese officials are 
very small, from the Prime Minister downwards, and in 


the majority of instances, insufficient to meet the expenses 


of the higher ones, so possibly thoy are allowed to be 


supplemented in such ways as a properly administrated 
Government would not permit.” 


* 
* * 


Now, in the first place, it will bo observed that these 
insolent charges are based upon a mere rumour. ‘Not 
indeed that we need be surprised at that, for the newspaper 
in question has already shown itself capable of deliberately 
libelling a foreign Minister, though the mis-statement 
which suggested the libel had been already publicly cor- 
rected and apologized for. Still the fact is worthy of note, 
for it shows with what reckless avidity every shred of un- 
substantial gossip is gathered up and patched into a 
garment of abuse where Japan and the Japaneso are con- 
cerned. Wore the people of this country our most bitter 
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and implacable foes, it were impossible to exhibit a kconer 
zest for holding them up to public scorn and aversion. 


* 
* * 


Admitting the truth of the rumour, however, observe 
the value of the story itself. A quantity of stores hastily 
purchased by the Government in anticipation of military 
expedition, are not required and have to be disposed of. 
Tenders are publicly called for—though our libellous 
journalist does not hesitate to infer from his own ignorance 
that the transaction was conducted privately—and the 
stores, being sold to the highest bidder, realize one third 
of their original cost. Now this result, so far from war- 
ranting any suspicion of official dishonesty, is decidedly 
satisfactory. Itis a matter of invariable experience that 
stores purchased by the State for such a purpose and 
under such circumstances are comparatively worthless 
when placed upon the open market. Private speculators 
cannot afford to take over at any but a very low price 
goods originally destined for military purposes and accu- 
mulated in such quantities as to be largely in excess of 
normal demands. A loss of sixty or seventy per cent has 
always to be contemplated in such a conjuncture. Yet 
upon these data is based an explicit charge of dishonesty 
and peculation against ‘“ Japanese officials from the Prime 
Minister downwards |” 


” 
* 2 


Finally, the libel passes into the region of conjecture. 
Official salaries in Japan are too small, we are told, to 
defray the expenses of their recipients, and the inference 
is that improper means of augmenting their amount are 
employed and permitted. This, again, is diametrically 
opposed to the truth. Judged by a Western standard, 
the pay of Japanese officials is small, but their expenses 
are proportionately very much smaller. We do not 
know of one, “from the Prime Minister downwards,” 
whose habits of life are not of the most frugal 
character. Foreigners are apt to. be misled in this 
matter by the hospitable entertainments to which they 
are sometimes invited by Japanese officials, but the 
cost of these very occasional events is generally de- 
frayed from the table-money of the Department con- 


cerned, and for the rest, there are many mercantile clerks. 


in Yokohama who fare more sumptuously than the 
Mikado’s Ministers. We cannot conceive any more un- 
warranted and erroneous statement than that these gentle- 
men live above their nominal incomes. Certain it is that 
they must be singularly indifferent to their supposed 
opportunities of augmenting those incomes, for, with a few 
easily explained exceptions, they are the very reverse of 
wealthy. 


* 
* * 


With the author of these libels we have nothing what- 
ever to do. Were he and his small coterie of fellow- 
thinkers alone concerned, we should as soon think of 
addressing  remonstrance to them as of discussing 
social amenities with gnats or gad-flies. .Nay, more, did 
the local newspapers circulate among foreigners only, it 
would be an insult to the discrimination of the public to 
assume the possibility of credence being accorded to such 
baseless scandals. But unfortunately we have no 
assurance that the Japanese will not interpret our mood 
by the light our own journals seem to reflect. Judged by 
the standard some of their critics charge them with failing 
to attain, the people of this country possess wonderful 
capacitios, yet we doubt whether they can reasonably be 
expected to divine that a newspaper may be an object of 
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contempt and derision to every respectable member of the 
community which supports it. Such, however, is certainly 
the case here, and we write to record a fact not to refute a 
libel. 


Some unfortunate supineness, aided, no doubt, by 
the despotism of habit, still imparts to the utterances of 
the ‘fapan Herald a semblance of official sanction in the 
shape of advertisements and announcements from the 
foreign Legations, notably that of Great Britain. As an 
excuse for this we can only plead its exceptional nature. 
We should be sorry to think that any other part of the 
world furnishes a similar example of foreign Ministers 
countenancing by their special support a newspaper 
which has heaped the greatest personal insults on the 
heads of every member of the Government to which they 
are accredited. Were a native journal guilty of anything 
resembling such an offence towards Western officials, we 
are persuaded that the prompt action of the Japanese 
authorities would anticipate remonstrances otherwise as 
inevitable as they would be peremptory. Possibly in view of 
that support, our assurances may sound idle in the ears of 
our Japanese readers, yet we should fail in our duty to the 
better classes of the foreign residents, did we not place on 
record their unequivocal dissent from these libellous 
utterances and unqualified condemnation of their authors. 





We have read with amusement the remarks of a local 
contemporary on the subject of architectural designs for 
the Imperial Palace. Deriving his information from the 
briefest possible statement in an obseure native journal, 
the writer fills a column with denunciations of a building 
which exists only in his own imagination. Need we say 
there is no intention whatever of combining European and 
Japanese architectures in the construction of the Palace. 
The plan, as at present approved, contemplates two 
entirely separate buildings, one in foreign and the other in 
Japanese style, and the gentleman who is entrusted with 
the direction of the work has already given proofs of an 


ability which argues well for the success of the undertaking. 


* 
* # 


_ The question of an architectural style for Japan is one 
that suggests many considerations. Nearly two years ago 
wo discussed it at some length, arriving at a conclusion 
which has been largely endorsed since then, namely, that 
while employing Western methods of construction as more 
scientific and permanent than native, every effort should 
be made to preserve the national traits of the Japanese 
style. No feature disfigures our intercourse with Oriental 
races more than a supercilious contempt for all their 
traditions and creeds. Thus, for example, without taking 
the trouble to enquire what principles the religions of 
Buddhists and Shintoists may have in common with 
Christianity, we set ourselves with fanatical zeal to sweep 
away every vestige of the faiths of centuries and to 
replace them by systems which owe much of the reveren- 
tial worship they receive from ourselves to the hallowing 
influences of time as well as to the examples of our 
fathers and their martyred ancestors. The necessary con- 
sequence of this is that from the outset we appeal to those 
whose indifference to the creeds of their country reconciles 
them to any innovation, however iconoclastic, while we 
fatally estrange the sympathies and challenge the opposition 
of alldevout men. Itis beside our present purpose to trace 
the effects of this error as evidenced in the class of converts 
which missionary labours win in the East; and, for the 
rest, no task could be less congenial than that of seeming 
to undervalue efforts which generally command respect and 
admiration. The moral we desire to point is simply this, 
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that since a wise and liberal consideration for the tenets 
and persuasions of others occasionally tends to weaken 
even the teachings of a religion whose corner stones are 
charity and benevolence, it is not surprising that similarly 
unsympathetic eyes should be turned on the less vital 
phases of Oriental custom and tradition. ‘ Keep what 
you have in its entirety or reject it altogether in favour of 
what we bring you,” is the text of half the sermons 
preached to Orientals by those most obnoxious specimens 
of humanity who seek to make capital out of a savage blunt- 
ness of perception by calling it ‘‘ hard-headed practic- 
ality.” And yet it is impossible that anything we bring 
Japan in the way of architecture can possess the elements 

of permanent success; can appeal first to the heart and 
afterwards to the intellect of the nation. The classical 
orders, which still maintain their unrivalled position in 
the Occident, owe the larger moiety of their success to the 

associations that surround them, but to a Japanese the 

language they speak is unintelligible. His is nota virgin 
mind capable of receiving and retaining any impression we 
may choose to plant there, but a mind which from cycle to 
cycle has been wont to draw many of its inspirations from a 
mythology anda history overflowing, indeed, with ideality, 

but having no sort of accord with the traditions of Western 
antiquity. He can never see with our eyes, and if at any 

time he should be taught to tolerate what we love, it must 
necessarily be by an appeal to his judgment at the sacri- 
fice of his sympathies: It is true that the first prin- 
ciples of his art are derived from the same sources as are 
our own, for as an acanthus suggested the idea of the 
Corinthian capital, and an ammouite’s shell the curve of 
the Gothic roof, so nature has taught the Japanese every- 
thing he knows of ssthetic grace. But he has shown him- 

self a far more faithful student that we, and it ill becomes 
us now to force upon him renderings of a common text 
which are confessedly more corrupt than hisown. No! it 
were an otitrage upon logic and common sense to pretend 
that Western styles of architecture can appeal to the genius 
or sympathies of this people. ‘The foreign artist who hopes 
to win solid success and to merit the gratitude of future 

generations, will set himself to adapt the technical 
methods of Europe to the forms suggested by the best 
buildings of old Japan, or by those of other Oriental nations 
having similar art instincts and traditions, while for deco- 

rative purposes he will find ample material in the wealth 
of graceful fancy and ingenious device from which the 

Western world is still deriving so much that is admirable. 
In India the wisdom of this course has been practically 
acknowledged, and many of the beauties of the Saracenic 
‘orders have been introduced, and are still in process of 
introduction, into buildings designed by European artists 
and destined for English occupation. We observe, too, 
that a similar inspiration has guided the architect of the 
National Museum at Uyeno, where a first attempt has 
been made to recall the Japanese from their unreasoning 
adoption of everything imported. It is true that this, the 
really noteworthy and admirable feature of the building, 
has been designated “a feeble and jejune imitation of In- 
dian architecture” by ® person whose verdict upon 
colonial methods of carpentry and joining would be worthy 
of more respect than his notions of architectural pro- 
pricties. But we have little fear that the talented architect 
of the Museum—who, if we mistake not, is also entrusted with 
the preparation of the Palace designs—will suffer himself 
to be deterred by ignorant criticism from pursuing the 
Only route which can lead to a happy combination of 
Eastern ideality and Western science, 
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We road in the Shanghai Courier that the “ settlement 
come to with Japan (by Korea) is a recognition, more orless, 
on the part of the land of the Rising Sun that the hitherto 
forbidden peninsula is Chinese territory.” This state- 
ment completely baffles comprehension. The facts of the 
case are that Japan distinctly refused to permit Chinese 
interference between herself and a kingdom with which 
she has an independent treaty, and that the terms of the 
final arrangement were settled without any acknowledged 
reference whatsoever to the Chinese Authorities. How 
any writer can twist these circumstances into a recogni- 
tion by Japan of Korea’s dependence on China, is more 
than we can couceive, except on the supposition that 
our Shanghai contemporary has drawn a bow ata venture. 
To ordinary minds the case suggests o diametrically op- 
posite interpretation, for whatever influence the Chinese 
Envoy may have secretly brought to bear on the Cabinet 
at Soul, his attempted intervention was from the first 
peremptorily rejected by Japan. There can be very little 
doubt as to the relation in which Korea stands to 
China now, but the alteration in the circumstances of the 
two countries owes nothing to Japanese connivance or 
admission; it has been brought about solely and wholly by 
force of arms and by an act of aggression entirely inconsistent 
with Chinese precedents and traditions. 





During the past few weeks a Committee appointed by 
the shareholders of the new shipping association—Ktyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha—has been engaged in compiling the laws 
and arranging the constitution of the company. The 
Couneil’ chamber of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce was placed at the disposal of the meetings, 
and it has justly been described as a remarkable evidence 
of Japan’s rapid progress in the direction of liberal reform 
that a Govenmont office should be employed as a place 
for discusing the details of a commercial enterprise by 
merchants assembled from all parts of the country. 
Indeed up to the present the promoters of the Marine 
Association may congratulate themselves on a most signal 
success. It is evident that the action taken by the 
Government has completely dispelled whatever delusions 
obtained with regard to the existence of an official 
monopoly, and the greatest enthusiasm is exhibited by the 
mercantile classes to promote the prospects of the new com- 
pany. ‘The amount of capital to be obtained from private 
sources was originally fixed at 1,700,000 yen, and certain 
pessimists—or perhaps we ought to say interested op- 
penents of native maritime enterprise—were not slow to 
predict that such a sum would never be forthcoming. So 
false, however, was their estimate of the people’s ability 
and readiness that already more than three million yen 
have been subscribed, and it is in contemplation, we 
believe, to increase the capital of the Association from 
two to six millions. In the abstract we could have wished 
to see slightly different lines followed in the initiatory 
stages of this undertaking, but we fully recognize that 
Japan must undergo very much more radical changes than 
the most versatile of nations could accomplish in a dozen 
years before her people can shake thomselves quite free 
from traditional fetters, and before they can learn that 
enterprise in any degree dependent on official aid invariably 


lacks many of the elements of success. 


* 
* * 


The Committee of Shareholders brought their labors to 
a conclusion on the 12th instant, and an entertainment to 
commemorate the event was given at the Kamesciro Res- 
taurant, near Riyogoku Bridge, on the evening of tho 
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same day. Mr. Shinagawa, Vice Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, was in the chair, and in proposing the 
health of tho Association, he spoke as follows :— 


‘¢Gentlemen—Tho Association, whose successful or- 
ganization we mect this evening to commemorate, is de- 
signed, as you know, not for commercial purposes alone 
but also as a means of augmenting the military strength 
of the Empire. On a previous occasion I submitted to 
you at some length my views with regard to the most 
important points to be studied by your Directors, aud it 
is scarcely necessary for mo now to recapitulate what I 
said then. A few remarks, however, I will take the op- 
portunity of making, in the hope that my suggestions may 
serve in some degree to promote the harmonious working 
and permanent success of your project. | 

‘And first I would ask you all to impress indelibly on 
your minds the two initial charactors in the title of this 
Association (K/yodo or combination and unity), for tle idea 
of hearty co-operation they convey lies at the root of your 
future prosperity. By “co-operation” I would have you 
understand, not the mere association of your names for the 
prosecution of ® common purpose, but a sincere and 
thorough reciprocity of aid and effort. Superficial co- 
operation, extending no further than the preparation of 
® nominal roll and the subscription of certain fixed sums, 
is least of all things to be desired by you or recommended 
by me. And here I may perhaps be permitted to illustrate 
my meaning by borrowing a simile from a source that has 
special interest for you in tho context of your present 
enterprise. I allude to water, whose constituents when 
disassociated aro utterly invisible, yet in combination they 
unite to form that vast ocean which supports the hugest 
vessels of war, and brings the most remote countries of the 
world within casy reach of each other’s productions. If 
elements too insignificant to be appreciable, by their 
intimate combination are capable of producing such mighty 
results, does it not scem that they set a very pertinent 
example to you on the threshold of this your great enter- 
prise? Earnestly, therefore, would I urge on you the vital 


necessity of a co-operation that will include your stoutest. 


exertions and most intelligent sympathies. 


‘‘ The next point to which I desire to direct your atten- 
tion has reference to the constitution of your Association. 
The Capital of the Company is subscribed, as you know, 
partly by the State and partly by private individuals ; and 
in consequence the undertaking has been by some called 
semi-official, while by others it is even spoken of as a 
Government speculation. Now you, Gentlemen, who of 
your own motion have come from all parts of the Empire 
to assist in promoting the scheme; who have voluntarily 
invested your Capital in it and who have aided in framing its 
rules—you do not need to be reminded that the Association 
is entirely the outcome of private enterprise. It is true 
that during the first three years of the Association’s ex- 
istence, the President and Vice-President are to be nomi- 
nated by the Government, and people are consequently 
disposed to imagine that the official element will pervade 
all ranks of the employés to the detriment of their industry 
and zeal. Now although I am persuaded that the characters 
of your present President and Vice-President sufficiently 
guarantee you against risks of this sort, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that to drift into official grooves would be 
highly detrimental to the well-being of your enterprise, 
and I am therefore disposed rather to applaud than to con- 
demn the anxiety displayed by the public in this matter. 

*‘ Indolence and perfunctorinoss are the common foes of 
success in all enterprises, and this is more especially true 
of undertakings which enjoy a measure of official protec- 
tion. Those cngased in couducting them are apt not only 
to overestimate tlicir opportunities for laziness and neglect, 
but even to disregard the vatue of economy, and so it 
often falls out that an oihewise promising design fails, 
from these causes, on the very verge of success, or is 
arrested when half way.towards achievoment. I earicstly 
hope that you will be always kcenly alive to tho perils 
which threaten your enterprise from this source, and that 
you will do everything in your power to avert them. 
The custom of affording offleial aid to maritime enter- 
prise is not confined in Japan to your Association, and 
in other countries, as for example England and France, 
you will find instances of a similar policy. But success in 
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such cases is invariably attributable to the absence of the 
Ifailings 1 have described, and you may be well assured that 
‘the ood fortune which awaits your enterprise, will be 
oxactly proportionate to the ability you display in shaking 
off ull the enuervating influences of Governmental support, 
nnd carrying on the business of the Association as though 
it were entirely dependent on private resources. 

‘¢T pass now to a point of detail. The ships of the 
Association are destined to serve as passenger vessels, and 
it is, therefore, before everything essential that they 
should merit public confidence. With regard to this the 
points of importance are:—(1) Strength of construction ; 
(2) Tho employment of skilled officers and seamen; (8 
Punctuality of departures and arrivals; (4) Careful an 
convenient methods of handling baggage, and (5) Civility 
and integrity on the part of the Company’s officials. ‘To 
this last point your attention cannot be too much directed, 
ag the reputation of your Association must mainly depend 
on the conduct of its officers. ‘This, however, is not a 
suitable occasion for entering into a more detailed con- 
sideration of these practical questions, and for the rest I 
have every confidence that they have already received 
your earnest attention. 

In conclusion, I would remind you that the mercantile 
marine of a nation like ours is of vital importance to its 
well-being. Ships indeed may be compared to the wings 
of a bird, which at one time serve as a protection and at 
another as an aid to flight. The strength or wéakness of 
an island empire may be accurately measured by the con- 
dition of its maritime resources, and with an earnest hope 
that you gentlemen, the founders of this new enterprise, 
will spare no effort to promote the growth of a marine 
capable of protecting and enriching your country, I call 
upon you to join me in drinking success and constantly 
increasing prosperity to the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha.” 





It is surprising that a comet of such magnificence as that 
nightly visible to dwellers in Japan should not be described in 
any of the home journals. We can only conjecture that this very 
beautiful visitor is the comet which was first detected by Pons 
at Marseilles on the 20th of July, 1812, and independently 
at a later date by Wisniewsky at Novo-Tcherkask, Its ele- 
ments were calculated by Encke, but hitherto there has been 
some doubt whether the length of a revolution could be inferred 
from the observations within several months. The periodicity, 
as fixed by Encke, was 70.69 years, but no perfectly trustworthy 
prediction of the track in the heavens was deemed practicable, 
It will be seen, however, that so far as periodicity is con- 
cerned, the comet now visible may reasonably be identified as 
that of Pons, but we trust that the astronomers of Tokiyo 
will see their way to solve our doubts before long. 





“ Fostering native industries’ has become a household, not 
tosay aby-word in Japan. That it is atolerably good course 
if not carried too far, is not to be disputed. We learn that 
the New Zealand Government is bent upon “ fostering native 
industrics,” but, fortunately, seems little inclined to do this 
by means of a high protective tariff. The latest additional 
bonuses offered by the Government are :—A bonus of 5/. per 
head for healthy ostrich chicks landed in New Zealand for 
the purpose of being reared and maintained in the colony, the 
number of any iniportation to be not less than ten nor more 
than 50; a bonus of 500/. for the first 25 tons of butter or 
the first 50 tons of cheese (produced in a factory worked on 
the American principle, and to which factory any farmer, 
subject to certain conditions, may send his milk) which shall 
be exported from Zealand and sold at such prices in a foreign 
market as shall show that the articles are of fair quality, 
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Kinglish rule in Oriental countries is a benefaction after all, 
as E-sypt would find if it were her good fortune to have 
her affairs administered by a British Government. The Cypriot 
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peasant would hardly care to change places with the Ezyptian 
fellah. A gentleman well acquainted with the East of Europe, 
who has lately travelled in Lord Beaconsfield’s acquisition 
to the empire, writes to the St. Fames’s Budget :-—“I 
have had much opportunity of conversing with, or rather 
listening to, the people of the country. ‘They all expressed 
themselves extremely contented, as well they might be, with 
the new order of things. What some said was that they 
wished the English to take over the law courts altogether. 
It appears that the ‘Turkish judges, especially when they are 
not, as in Nicosia, under direct supervision of the central 
authority, leave much to bedesired. But I bear that measures 
for the reorganization of the Jaw courts are in contemplation. 
The cultivation of vines is largely extending ; the bulk of the 
people are happy, contented, and getting richer; and there 
can be no doubt that the anti-English agitation is the work 
of a very few discontented Greeks in the towns, who make a 
noise with an object of getting some advantage for themselves, 
A merchant in Limassol told me that £30,000 had been 
spent there by natives in building houses since the occupation. 
They must have grown richer somehow, or they could not 
have spent so large a sum in such a way.” 





From the North China Herald we \earn that a graceful 


~_.*” compliment has been paid to the Empresss Regent in a 


passage selected as the subject of verse composition at the 
examinations for the degree of Doctor recently at Peking. The 
lines, which are by Lu Yin, a distinguished statesman and 
poet of the Sung dynasty, run thus :— 


The sturdy pine-tree to the blast 
Betrays no sign of aze, 


The intended allusion here is supposed to be to Her 
Majesty Ts’z Hei, who, although fifty years of age, still 
wields the Imperial sceptre with such vigour and effect. 
Some time ago, as our readers will remember, a Censor 
presumed to reproach the Empress with indolence, and as the 
Emperor condescended to reply, it is by no means improbable 
that the selection of the above passage is intended still. further 
to express His Majesty’s gratitude for her labours. In any 
case there need be no doubt that the competitors will take 
full advantage of the oppportuuity to offer much poetical 
homage to Her Majesty. 





A certain interlocutor of the Friend of India suggests that 
the chief mative for French agression in Tonquin was the 
existence of valuable coal measures in the country, con- 
veniently near to the sea board, which had been favorably repor- 
ted on by savants many years ago but kept a State secret by the 
authorities. The revelation of these mineral deposits so soon 
after the French acquisition—for their presence virtually 
implies as much—of the country, would, our Calcutta contem- 
porary thinks, support this view of the case, which receives 
confirmation from the past action of Russia to the north of 
Manchooria. “It is well known that the finding of coal 
within eighteen miles of Vladivostock as well as the discovery 
of extensive seams of the same iineral in Saghalicr first led 
to Muscovite settlement in that part of the Pacific coast line 
of Asia. . . . . But to come closer home. Our own 
presence in Labuan is due to the deposits of coal in the island, 
which was thereby acquired as a coaling station for the navy 
and her Majesty’s ships generally in the China Sea. Coal 
plays an important part in connection with the enormous 
steam trade of the Iast, particularly in the regulation’ of 
freights, when ¢ime is a consideration, Much of the coal 
consumed in the Chinese trade by ocean steamers, is brought 
all the way from the north of England and Wales, realising 
in Hongkong, despite Australian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
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Bornean competition, £2, and often more, per ton! So here, 
again, we find France on the same track that she invariably 
follows in regard to her foreign relations. Countless expedi- 
tions have from time to time prospected the whole country 
lying between Siam and China; and, while other nations are 
speculating as to the possible resources of that intermediate 
region, France is in actual possession of all facts connected 
with the same, to be utilised for her own advantage whever 
occasion demands or opportunity offers.” 





Among the notes of new books published in London we 
find one on “ ‘fapan’s landwirthschaftliche und allgemein- 
wirthschaftliche Verhaltnisse. Nach eignen Beobachtungen 
dargestellt von Dr. Georg Liebscher. Jena: Fischer, London: 
Williams & Norgate.” One contemporary says of it that it 
is an “ interesting and valuable survey of the commercial and 
economical condition -of Japan.” For the present we can only 
speak at second hand, not having the work before us ; but it 
appears that one remarkable point which is brought out by 
the author is the oppressiveness of the land-tax, which he 
computes to be forty tim es heavier than in Prussia. Itis tobe 
observed, on the other hand, that this exorbitant rate is partly 
by way of compensation for the arrangements which have 
made the cultivator the absolate owner of the soil, and that 
it is considerably mitigated by the recent great enhancement 
of the price of agricultural produce. A few years ago the 
peasant had to surrender 48 per cent. of the crop to pay his 
tax; he now contributes only 20 per cent. The discourage- 
ment to agriculture is nevertheless so great that the cultiva- 
tion of many valuable staples, such as cotton, is effectually 
prevented. Nearly four-fifths of the revenue are derived from 
the land-tax, the import duties are very light and unproduc- 
tive. Five-sixths of the curreney is depreciated paper. The 
increase of the imports and exports as a whole is very marked, 
although liable to abrupt fluctuations ; but the balance of 
trade is generally against Japan. On the whole, Dr. 
Liebscher does not take a very favourable view of the present 
economical situation of the country, although he thinks much 
might be done to improve it by a more equitable distribution 
of taxation, by Government aid in the construction of roads 
and the introduction of agricultural machinery, and by deve- 
loping new kinds of cultivation, especially cotton. The 
attempt to introduce the grape is likely to fail, as the 
Japanese will not drink wine. Rice, silk, sugar, barley, and 
lac are at present the principal staples, and Dr. Liebscher 
gives a full statistical account of the cultivation of all, as 


well as a series of coloured maps showing the diffusion of. 


each industry. There are also very careful chapters on the 
climate and soil of Japan, with the results of the chemical 
analyses of the latter. The general conclusion seems to be 
that, in throwing aside her old exclusive and feudal system, 
and inviting the competition of foreigners, Japan has entered 
upon a struggle for existence which will tax her resources 
to the uttermost, but which may result favourably under 
an honest and judicious administration. Dr. Liebscher does 
not appear, however, to have over much faith in the present 
generation of Japanese statesmen : like many other critics, he 
ignores what they have done in view of what he believes they 
might do. 








An incident is mentioned in a Home paper, which says that in 
the course of the recent fighting three Egyptian troopers fell from 
their horses, and a Life Guardsman dismounted to make them 
prisoners. One of them, however, showed fight, and rushed at the 
Guardsman. A sbarp encounter took place, in which the Egyptian 
wounded the Englishman in the hand, whereupon the latter, with a 
sweeping blow, cut the Egyptian literally in two, buckling up his 
sword with the stroke. 
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MUNICIPALITY ONCE MORK. 

ITTLE by little, common sense is beginning to assert 
L itself. Violence and declamation have had their 
day and ended in froth, as such things generally do when 
their process of spontaneous fermentation is suffered to 
proceed without interruption. The spectacle this com- 
munity has presented for some time is that of aman crying 
out against the inclemency of the season, and yct refusing 
to use the garments provided as a protection against cold. 
We were resolved to have nothing but coats of our own 
tailoring, made with materials of our own manufacture, 
and since the latter were not procurablo, it was plain that 
our sufferings must last just as long as the obduracy of 
our mood. Now, however, it has come to be understood 
that what we want is a comfortable coat, and that it is 
better to use native stuff than to wait a dozen years on 
the chance of obtaining imported. There is no reason 
why the fashion of the garment should not be of our own 
choosing, but for the material we must apply to those who 
at present have a monopoly of its manufacture—the 
Japanese Government. 

We refer, of course, to the much hackneyed topic, Muni- 
cipal Government. On the face of the matter it will be 
admitted we presume that Yokohama has eminent need 
of an universally applicable code of Municipal regulations. 
This remark is not based upon the visible condition of the 
Settlement. Strangers coming to the place confess that thoy 
are puzzled to find justifications of the vehement complaints 
uttered in the columns of the local press. The streets 
present @ clean and orderly aspect which seems to attest 
efficient systems of police and scavenging, while many of 
the disreputable conditions said to exist would not be 
evident but for the exaggerated utterances of morbid jour- 
nalists. In short, the surroundings of our existence are 
not palpably disgraceful, though sufficiently faulty to 
furnish grounds of complaint even to moderate persons, 
and still more so to those supercilious grumblers who 
~hold that nothing* good can come out of Japan. But 
setting aside these considerations altogether, it is evident 
that the peculiar circumstances and constitution of this com- 
munity demand an exceptionally wise and efficiont system 
of Municipal Government. We cannot imagine any society 
more defiant of order and authority than an agglomeration 
of units representing a dozen different nationalities, all 
claiming not only the right to enjoy whatever special 
privileges the laws of their respective countries confer, but 
also exemption from the jurisdiction of those who alone 
possess and employ presumably efficient machinery for 
restraining and arresting malefactors, Somo part, there- 
fore, of the needs we were destincd to experience must 
have been anticipated by the framers of the treatics, to 
whatever happy-go-lucky species of diplomacy we attribute 
the compilation of thoso documents, LKither Lord Elgin 
and his secretarics were tle most incompotent officials 
ever intrusted with the care of their countrymen’s interests 
abroad, or the very remarkable omission from the trcaties 
of anything bearing upon municipal matters must be 
interpreted as a tacit acknowledymont that the right to 
deal with such questions rests with the lords of the soil 
and with them alone. Wo are aware that many porsons 
in this Settlement maintain the former alternative, declaring 
that the treaties were framed in too inconsiderate and 
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negligent @ manner to warrant any inference from their 
silence upon this point or that. We can neither contradict 
nor endorse this argument, but we may observe that it 
sounds a little strange in the mouths of men who profess 
to wear the treaties like phylacteries on their foreheads, 
and invoke anathamas and maranathas on the heads of 
everyone venturing to alter, by one jot or tittle, the letter 
of their law. : 

Let us go a step further, however. Let us see to what 
conclusion we are forced when we assert that the treaties 
exempt us from the obligation of observing Japanese local 
regulations. Very little reflection is necessary. It will ap- 
pear at once that, without special legislation, we can have 
no municipal laws at all. For even supposing that our 
national laws—whose exterritorial jurisdiction the treaties 
in part conserve—even supposing that our national 
laws included municipal regulations, which they do not 
and cannot, the impracticable difficulty remains that, 
in a little sea-port with three or four thousand in- 
habitants, no less tlian fourteen or fifteen different codes 
of local law would be in force simultaneously, while, to 
complete the absurdity of the hypotheses, the Japanese 
police would be required to assist in compelling obedience 
to those codes. It were mere waste of words to pursue 
such a discussion any further. 


We return then to the inevitable alternative that muni- 
cipal authority is vested in the Japanese Local Govern- 
ment alone, They may delegate that authority to us by 
charter if they please, and we may then set about con- 
structing regulations and a system, but at best successful 
action must be partial, being incapable of extension to 
the native elements of the population, while before en- 
forcing a single regulation of our own compilation, inter- 
minable reference to home governments and tedious 
legislation on their part would be necessary. Competent 
persons have told us what all this involves, and their 
descriptions are not encouraging. 

Moreover, we need scarcely comment on the impro- 
bability of the Japaneso Government consenting to grant 
us any such charter. Reasons too palpable to require 
recapitulation render the occasion altogether inauspicious 
for such a proceeding, and indeed for our own sakes no- 
thing is to be more deprecated than any course tending 
to accentuate and perpetuate the invidious conditions of 
segregation to which so many of our present disabilities 
are really referable. 

What we have then is; first, a community composed of 
so mauy nationalities that scarcely itself is it capable of 
devising any system of regulations universally applicable 
to its heterogeneous elements; and second, a local go- 
vernment, theoretically possessed of municipal powers 
but practically prevented from exercising them by the con- 
tumclious attitude of the foreign residents, who not only 
deny its authority, but hold up its agents and enactments 
to contempt and derision. 

Fortunately the mere statement of the complication 
suggests a remedy, and one, too, which promises at 
length to be applicable, for there are not wanting 
signs that tho true state of the case is coming to be 
appreciated. There has been forwarded to the Go- 
verninent in Tokiyo a memorial setting forth the need 
of duly enforceable municipal regulations, and pray- 
ing for the creation of some efficient machinery to that 
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end, The framers of that document now seem to desire 
that it should receive an interpretation very different from 
that which its terms sugvest. “It is an undisputed 
theory,” they say, ‘‘that the supreme authority, the 
nominal and executive head of any municipality, should 
be vested in, and be, the Japanese Government. * * * * 
We ask to be allowed to act with the last named ; in con- 
bination to draw up the regulations so urgently required 
* * * to pray the Japanese Government to sanction them 
and make them part of the law of Japan.” This is exactly 
what has been steadily advocated in our columns from the 
first, and we can only regret that a request entirely just 
and reasonable should have been formulated in language 
so likely to mislead. But we desire nothing less than to 
indulge in reflections calculated to disturb the unanimity 
which is essential to success in this matter. Our object in 
recurring to the subject is to point out that if the memorial 
was intended to convey the meaning now claimed for it, 
the Japanese Government owe it to themselves and the 
memorialists alike to take some decisive step. Heartily 
weary of the attempt to achieve anything satisfactory 
in Yokohama under existing conditions, the Local 
Authorities must see that without the advice and coédpera- 
tion of the foreign residents the dead-lock is interminable. 
To have recourse to that advice and cooperation is no 
longer difficult, since the unpractical and contradictory 
terms of the memorial are not to be taken as indices of 
the community’s mood. Nothing is needed now but that 
the Government should invite a committee of the foreign 
residents to confer with the Local Authorities for the 
purpose of devising *n efficient system of municipal 
regulations, applicable to all nationalities alike. Whether 
the conference should result in the elevation of Yokohama, 
native and foreign settlements included, to the rank of 
a chartered city, or whether a less compreliensive measure 
would suffice, are questions we need not consider here. 
It is to be presumed that some satisfactory scheme lies 
within reach of intelligent consultation, and it is quite 
certain that no scheme can be satisfactory which has not 
received the preliminary endorsement of the foreign 
residents. If there be any necessity—and we do not for 
® moment believe that there is—to obtain sanctioning 
legislation from the several Treaty Powers, the only 
prospect of achieving that result within the lifetime of a 
Yokohama generation is to come before our Governments 
with a plan already approved by the Japanese authorities, 
already endorsed by this community, and already complete 
as to its leading features. For the sake of its own peace 
and reputation, if not for that of law and order, we 
sincerely hope that the Japanese Government will see its 
way to adopt a course leading to the formulation of such 
& plan. 








AMERICA AS A RAW SILK PRODUCER. 





A considerable quantity of raw silk is now grown in the 
territory of the United States ; but strangely eaough it has 
been hitherto found almost impossible to reel it profitably 
there, for reasons to be presently explained. Hence America 
is taking her place as an exporter of cocoons, During the 
current year several consignments have been received by a 
silk-broker at Raleigh, the capital of North Oarolina ; while 
one of some note found its way to New York. These were 
shipped to France, where they sold readily, grading somewhat 
below the best native cocoons. The prodacers received a return 
of from 75 cents to $1.25 per pound. Theshort crop of Iast 
year in Italy is said to have been the prime cause of the 
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facility with which the American wares were disposed of ; but, 
even this being so, none the less has a good start been given 
to a new competitor for the Kurepean trade in silk cocoons. 
And here we are, en passant, introduced to one of the selfish 
and -prejudicial vagaries of protection. Raw silk, imported 
into the United States, pays no duty ; for, of course, manu- 
facturers must have the commodity ; and they begin to look 
askance at any fostering of the production of their own home 
industry. One large manufacturer is reported to have given 
as areason for this feeling that American cultivators will 
sooner or later ask for a tariff against the foreign article. If 
such a tax were imposed the manufacturer would naturally 
have to pay an enhanced price for his raw material. 


Meanwhile, in spite alike of the, at present, latent dislike of 
the mill-owner, and the possible demand of the producer for - 
Government favor to his material, the American press, as we 
have frequently noticed, has of late urgently recommended 
that strenuous efforts be made to give a firm standing to 
Silk-culture as a permanent industry in the United States. 
Possibly the attempt may not be fully successful until the 
vast territory is more extensively settled, the price of labor 
lower, and the value of family contributions to the earnings 
of the bread-winner have consequently to be appreciated. 
Nevertheless, Silk Exchanges or Silk Associations, founded on 
the model of the metropolitan corporation which represents 
the sericeous interests of the whole nation, have been founded 
in Alabama, Delaware, California, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and probably elsewhere. We are told that the subject 
has been “burrowing underground, as it were, for a century 
or more ;” but has only recently come to the surface. Until 
quite lately ‘* very little has been done in the United States 
to impress the French, Italian, Japanese, or Chinese silk pro- 
ducers with an idea that the American princes were likely to 
compete with the pauper breeders and reelers of those 
countries. Now, however, an interest appears to have been 
taken in the subject which far exceeds any preceding silk- 
producing craze experienced in the United States.” Buta 
drawback which has been long experienced, and which pro- 
mises to requite some generations to surmount, to the 
manufacture of Hanks and Filatures in America, is the 
inability of native born producers to ‘“‘reel’’ successfully. 
Strange as it may appear, in that occidental country which 
claims, and perhaps not without reason, the pre-eminence in 
minute manual and mechanical skill, no felicitous attempt has 
yet been made in that direction. This is stated by the New 
Yor’ Nation, on the authority of representatives of the North 
American Silk Exchange, who made mention, however, of a new 
invention by an American which was to reel by an entirely novel 
process. The apparatus had been manufactured and forwarded 
to Lyons, where it had been tried, with the result that the U. 
S. Consul in that city reported favourably of its performance. 
Notwithstanding, the silk-men of New York talk of importing 
a number of French girls—reelers—next year, with the inten- 
tion of employing them at their trade to supply the demands 
either of export or home sale, Somewhat incredulous inquiry 
appears to have been made as to the reasons for the insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of successful reeling in the States. 
The reply was that the special work requires a skill, or knack, 
which cannot be indiscriminately acquired, but is, at least in a 
measure, hereditary. In Japan, in France and Italy, the art 
is transmitted from generation to generation, from fathers and 
mothers to sons and daughters, so that, in addition to the 
advantage gained by the children in being taught the craft 
from their earliest years, their dexterity must be enhanced by 
heredity. There is, doubtless, a great deal of truth in this 
theory, which, however, is carried a little too far when the 
enthusiasts of the U. 8. Silk Exchanges talk of French girls, 
‘‘reelers by birth.” We believe that one of the features of 
the Japanese section at the Philadelphia Exhibition was the 
sight of some fi/euses, natives of this empire, displaying their 
graceful and nimble adroitness in the various processes of 
reeling. Itis strange that the apostles of the “ silk producing 
craze’’ in America have not thought of importing Japanese 
reelers, A gentleman who has lately made a tour of the 
famous silk-growing regions of this island, reports in the Fapan 
Gazette that almost everywhere the most approved European 
methods have been introduced into the larger filatures, and very 
frequently into small domestic establishments, with of course 
the inevitable modifications exacted by local surroundings and 
possibilities. Such women as he saw at their pans could 
impart exactly the kind of instruction required, whether in the 
American homesteads where appliances for silk reeling weuld 
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responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom. ] 


DISINFECTED MANURE. 
To tue Epitor oF THE “JaPAN Matt.” 

Dear S1r,—In the issue of the “ Japan Gazette” of 17th 
October, 1882, is to be found a letter of Dr. O. Kellner, and 
also a sort of leading article by the Editor of that newspaper, 
in which he again misrepresents aud misconstrues what has 
been said by various members of the local Board of Health, as 
to the question whéther manure disinfected by a mixed 
solution of carbolic acid 2 per cent and ferrous sulphate 5 
per cent, is injurious to vegetation or no. 

Will you kindly allow me to protest, in the name of all the 
foreign members of this Board, against such a disingenuous 
proceeding on the part of the Editor of the “ Japan Gazette” 
and to make in your columns the following statements :— 

1.—'The suid Editor says: “ Dr. Geerts stated that it was not 
carbolic acid that was in question, but a mixture of that with 
sulphate of irou,” intending to attack Dr. Kellner’s report with 
these words. If he will take the trouble to read over the 
Report of the tenth meeting, held on the 28th June, 1882, 
he will find as my opinion, “ that no decisive answer could 
be given to this question, because this implied some compara- 
tive experiments being made at an agricultural college.” I 
have never alleged that the disinfected ordure would be dis- 


have to be of a modest description, or in the large institutions 
which will be sure to spring up if the promoters’ schemes 
fructify. Indeed, in the latter kind of estnblishments they 
might be extensively and advantageously employed, always pro- 
vided that the high-souled protectionist mob did not insist 
upon legislation against the introduction of foreign Iabor. 
The only faults that Mr. Meregalli (the writer we have above 
quoted) finds in the newly organized filatures of this country, 
are the want of efficient supervision, and the consequent 
chatter and play of the light-hearted workwomen—joyous 
daughters of a laughing race. Want of proper discipline is 
always a grave defect in any institution : it would not be 
found in a large American factory ; and there the talents of 
Japanese reelers would be fully elicited and duly appreciated. 
One may hazard the assertion that in skill and swiftness they 
would hold their own with their sisters of France or Italy. 
Much also, we opine, might be learut from Japan in the 
country districts of the States, suitable for the pursuit, in 
the way of the economical education of the worm. The 
Silk Exchange in New York has attempted a report on 
the number of grubs fed and cocoons secured, during 
1881, throughout the Union. The result, however, is very 
imperfect, inasmuch as out of 15,000 blank forms cir- 
culated only about one-fourth were returned with the replies 
inserted. We notice, parenthetically, that most of the 
replicants state their production at figures varying between ten 
and fifty pounds of cocoons. But one much more important 
point has been prominently shown by the answers received. 
Silk raisers in California, the south-west, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, regions where most has 
been done in the matter of sericuiture, have in hundreds of 
instances not known where to send cocoons to gain a market. 
As to feeding and propagating the worms and caring for their |. ae ; 
prodact, ara has been left undone for want of pal iostions tinetly ene have I stated that it would be perme 
containing information on these points, and thrqugh ignorance to vegetation. I knew perfectly well that both chemicals, 
from whom or where to inquire. These difficulties the new | carbolic acid and ferrous sulphate, are obnoxious to plants, but 
Silk Associations, as may be supposed, have been doing their the question being of their diluted forms mixed with manure, I 
best to surmount, The increase in silk culture literature | could not pronounce a fixed opinion as to whether the Japanese 
during the past six months has been very large. Books, | farmers were right or wrong in their assertions that the “ dis- 
pamphlets, and circulars advertising the same have been | infected ordure” was distinctly injurious. Experiments to be 


printed by most of the new organizations with the intention | Wage for this on 3 a : 
? A . _ s purpose could only give, in my opinion, a deci- 
of sapplying the 10,000 or 15,000 anxious American silk sive answer to the question. 


Itivat the | rice, i i 
cultivators at the lowest cash price. This method is no doubt 2—The said Editor further erroneously asserts : “ that the 


an effective and a patriotic one. It is likely to be supple- : : 
mented by another, which in America, zealously conducted, | "OF medical members of the Board deemed the mixture (of 


_is nearly certain to command success. It is the establish- carbolic acid and sulphate of iron) not to be injurious.” Drs. 
ment of a “ Silk-culturist’s Organ,” one “ devoted exclusively | Wheeler, Kondo, and Miyajima were the only members 
to his interests,” wherein the latest news from the various | who expressed’an opinion on the subject and they gave it 
markets, trade and crop prospects, accounts of the latest im-| merely as their “belief,” not as a “scientific statement ”"— 
provements in apparatus, and so forth, will be faithfully and| which of courso they could not make, as neither of them 
promptly recorded. Indeed, anyone who has merely dipped |i, g competent authority in this matter—that the “diluted 
into the science of sericulture, and the well nigh innumerable | gi,infected manure,” which had been kept for some time 


subsequent operations which that industry entails, knows before being used, would “probably” not cause any injury 


well that those who embrace it have much'to learn. Theo : : : 
employment of the “noble article” in man’s, or principally to vegetation. ‘They never stated that the mixture would 


woman's, service has evolved, not only a most delicate not be injurious. Dr. Wheeler thought that by the time 
machinery to an almost fabulous extent, but also an entirely | Of use much of the carbolicacid would have volatilized and 
new language with its vocabularies and dictionaries. And| the ferrous oxide have been oxidated to the harmless ferric 
most people who have learned a tongue, other than their own, | oxide. ‘The other :iiricon members, amongst whom were three 
remember to their cost that they did not acquire it merely | foreigners and five medicui inen, left the question without de- 
by the aid of gratnmers and treatises, and yet more that no| gision. Dr. Wheeler and the two other Japanese physicians 
specialist in any branch of science gained his position from} noyer intended to make .a “‘ categorical statement” during 
the mere study of manuals and “ organs devoted solely to his] ... discussion in this matter, and these gentlemen are the 


interest.’ These are indispensable secondary aids to perfec- , Ss 
tion; but they cannot displace the primary instractors who first to recoguize that they merely expressed a “belief” that 


bear the terrible drudgery of bringing the embryo linguist experiments are still absolutely necessary to solve the question ; 
or savant to what after all is only the starting post on the and that they are themselves incompetent to decide it in either 
course to the gonl of knowledge—that spot of acquisition| Way- If the Editor of the “Japan Gazette” will read over 
where manuals and treatises and “ organs ,” &c., are of real | again the report of the same meeting, he will find that these 
service in the race. Thus, the bewildered sericulturists of | three physicians, as well as all the other members, agreed to Dr. 
California, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, New York, and | Gutschow’s proposal of having the matter referred to the 
other States must realize, before they can hope for success, | Agricultural Department, considering that the Local Board of 
puede! Pag pike Pr ae I instruction, of & very serious | Health was not an authority on such questions. This proposal 
‘ processes and assiduous mani-| was carried unanimously. 


pulations and patient watchings of the interesting but dif- ' ; ’ oe ee 
ficult vocation they wish to follow. That they will realize Pea TO aOe DEL ENO Spent: eer co), een nym srepeeecn a 


all this in time there can be no doubt ; and the competition Dr. 0. Kellnes’a report, forwarded to the Board by the Agri- 
of America with the raw silk-producing countries of Europe | Cultural Department, This report is in the main identical with 
and the Orient is only a question of years. Farther, the | ™Y own, viz., that experiments are necessary to solve the question 
rivalry, when thoroughly developed, is not likely to be any | Of the “‘ quantity” of carbolic acid and ferrous sulphate which 
the less formidable“because of tho trials it must experience | may be present in disinfected manure, before the latter becomes 
in its organization. injurious to vegetation, As Dr. Kellner has shown great inter- 
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est in the matter and will undertake the necessary experiments, 
for which he deserves our thanks, it seems—to say the least— 
very arrogant on the part of the Editor of the “ Japan Gazette,” 
who is neither a chemical, nor a botanical, nor an agricultural 
specialist, to imagine himself competent publicly to judge or 
criticize honest scientific professional report, and to make 
use for that purpose, instead of his own experiments and know- 
ledge, of a short extract, indiscriminately taken out of a 
certain Encyclopedia in his library, combined with false 
interpretations of what has been said by the members of the 
Local Board of Health. 

It really seems hopeless to expect from tho said Eviitor a fair 
recognition of the well-intended efforts of all the members of 
the Local Board of Health and of scientific honesty in a com- 
petent professional man. He may, so far as we are concerned, 
continue to make himself ridiculous by discussing, criticizing, 
and commenting on subjects of which he does not appear to 
know the very elements, but we do not accord him the right 
of misconstruing the words used by any of the members of the 
Local Board of Health. We submit it also to his own discretion 
whether he may not find it wiser to observe in future the old 
adage “ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

Finally, I beg to state that I have been authorized by the 
other foreign members of the Board to make these statements 
in their names. 






I remain, yours faithfully, 


A. J.C, GEERTS. 
Yokohama, 18th October, 1882, 

[We regret that Dr. Geerts and his colleagues should have thought 
it necessary to take any notice of such reckless Writing as that 
referred to in this letter. They might very well have trusted 
public intelligence to judge their cause, as a body of scientific 
ai at against the superficial utterances of a Yokohama jour 

i t.—Ed. J. MN.) : : zi 





JAPANESE SILK PRODUCERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Si1r,—The following paragraph from the last Report of the 
Silk Association of America (a valuable and instructive docu- 
ment) shows how little reliance can be placed either on the 

honesty or on the sagacity. of Japanese Silk producers : — 


“ The interference of the Japanese combination, by preventing 
foreigners from their usual purchases, undoubtedly gave an im- 
ulse toward the use of European raw silks by our manufacturers, 
This tendency was greatly strengthened by the demand for a better 
class of goods in this market, and by a marked deterioration in the 
quality of Japanese raw silk. ‘the so-called “ filature Japans ”’ 
received during the past year were inferior to anything of the kind 
since silks of that designation have been in use in this country. 
Complaints were loud, and with good reason. Many of these silks 
have been poor in quality, irregular in size, and mixed in color. 
The resulting loss of confidence may prove more disastrous to the 
wing trade in Japan silk than even the luckless experiment of 
interfering with the natural course of trade. It is an occasion for 
profound regret that the excellent reputation which had been fairly 
won in this market for the silks of Japan, should be so carelessly 
imperilled.” . 

In further illustration of the danger of trusting them, and of 
the difficulty of dealing with their agents here, we may mention 
that, last week, we bought a parcel of Filature Silk of a mark 
(chop) which last year proved very uniform in quality and 
satisfactory in working ; but, although the seller declared that 
its quality was fully equal to the former lot, we found on 
examination that not a single bale of it was fit to ship, and had 
to reject the whole parcel at considerable inconvenience to our- 
selves. This is the common experience of buyers, and it implies 
that it is hopeless to expect that Japanese Silk sellers will over 
apprehend that honesty is good policy. 

The case affords an apt comment on the lofty pretensions of 
the Silk guild, about which so much eloquence was wasted a 
year ago.— Yours respectfully, X. 


October 14th, 1882. 





THE KOREAN TREATY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY MaiIu.” 
81r,—In your issue of the 7th inst. you stated that Ame- 
rica’s rejection of the treaty with Korea is an untrustworthy 
rumour, and that what really happened was a failure on the 
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part of tho Senate to take action in the matter last session. The 
“ Japan Gazette” subsequently described your statement asa 
‘deliberate falschood,’ and though I can understand your 
reluctance to be drawn into a discussion wit] such an opponent 
I think you would meet the wishes ef some of your readers iy 
confirming or modifying what you have said. 


I am, yours truly, Cc 
October 16th, 1882. 


[What we stated with regard to the Shufel i : 
fact. The United States Government seni plied io ae ; 
the treaty. It was submitted to the Senate, having previo i 
of course, received the President’s approval, but that bod failed 
to take action on it last session. A refusal to ratify and faite 
on the Senate's part to take action, are two totally different 
thing. Jt is. of course, possible that recent evonts in Korea may 
intliaence the Senate’s ultimate decision, but the fact remains that, 
so far from being rejected, the treaty has been approved by the 
President.—Ep, JIL] 

eee 
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YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


(Concluded.) 

XIV.—Report of the Committee, appointed at the 7th meeting, 
for the inspection of the tea-firiug places in the foreign 
se{tlement. 

The Committee nominated at the Seventh Meeting of the 
Board, which was held on the 15th June, begs now to hand 
the following report, containing the results of the inspection of 
the tea-firing establishments in the foreign settlement. 

The inspection was made in regard to the following points: — 


1.—Area of the buildings. 

2.—Cubic space of the same. : 

3.—The number of pans (open charcoal-fires), and the number of 
persons in each godown. 

Pe ad surface (area of base), allotted to each person in each 
godown. 

5.—Cubic space allotted to each person in each godown. 

6.— Area of all the ventilating openings together in each building. 

7.— Relation between the ventilation area and the square surface 
of each godown. 

8.— Maximum temperature of the air in each building. 

9. — Difference of temperature between the air inside and outside 
the establishment. 

10.— Relative humidity of the air inside the building. 

11.— Relative humidity of the air outside the building. 

22.— The amount of carbonic acid: in the air of aot building, 
expressed both in volume and in weight. 

13.— The water-supply of each building. From whence the drink- 
ing water istaken. | 

14.— The privies, closets, and urinals, their mode of construction 
and cleanliness. 

15.— Remarks as to the style of the buildings, the smell of the 
air, whether foul gases may enter, effects of the business on the 
health of the tea-firers, ete. 

16.— Ameliorations suggested. 


In investigating these points the Committee has been ably 
assisted by Messrs, Nakamura, Ikuta, Saito, Tomizawa, and Ogu- 
chi; all analysts at the Government Laboratory at Benten. 

The results of the inspection are registered in a more elaborate 
manner in a special journal which will be kept for reference. 
In this report the Committee desires tou give merely the principal 
outcome of the inspection, together with the numbers showing 
the results in a tabular form. 

According to the information given us by the foremen in the 
tea-firing places (mostly Chinese), there have occurred only a 
few cholera-cases amongst the tea-firers, but according to the 
records kept by the local Sanitary Bureau at the Kencho, thore 
have been a considerable number of cholera-cases amongst the 
tea-firers or their families. 

* As to the area of base and the cubic space, we found that all 
the tea-firing places in this town possess a far too small area in 
comparison with the number of people engaged in tea-firing. 
Tho square surface allotted to each person wis found in several 
cases to be 1.6 square metres (equal to about 17 square feet) ; in 
the worst godowns we found 1.14 square metres (12 square fect) 
and inthe most spacious buildings 1.89 square metres (about 20 
square fect). AS a minimum of 4 square metres (43 square 


te 


|feet) is usually allowed in European coun'ries, for prisous, 


barracks, etc., we need not adduce any furthcr proof that the 
gquare surface allotted lo each person in the fea-firing godowns 
is in all eases far too ginal]. As to the venti'nation, the buildings 
in the so culled “new swamp” are much better than the old 
style god wns in tho settlement prover. ‘Phe former poss ss also 
more room outside the building, the godowns in the settle- 
ment having in most cases only a small courtyard. The limited 
area of the settlement, the high purchasing value of the soil, 
and the relatively high ground-rent are in our opinion partly 
the cause of this bad state of affairs. ‘he godowns in the new 
swamp, although well ventilated. afford nevertheless not 
enough room for each person, the ridges of paus being built 
too near toeach other. They are moreover deprived of any 
good drinking water, unless it is brought there from elsewhere. 
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As to the smell of tho air, we found it strongly aromatic, the 
tea covering the bad smells which might otherwise have been 
perceptible. In some godowns, however, a decidedly offensive 
smell from neighbouring closets was observed. The atr was in 
most godowns highly filled with dust from the tea and the 

sum. 

‘Phe temperature inside and outside the buildings was of 
course very different, the best ventilated godowns giving a 
difference of 5° centigrade (9° Fahr.), the worst showing a 
difference of 13.3° centigrade (23.99 Fahr.). 

The highest temperature observed inside a building (in July) 

was 42° C. (107.69 Fahr.) 

The degree of dryness of the air was also very different. The 
maximum we found was 32 °/9 relative humidity, and the 
minimum 67°/,. In most godowns it varied between 50°/ 6 
to 60 “/o>. 

The dain of carbonic acid in tho air was in many 
godowns very large— as might be expec ted where the gases of 
combustion of the charcoal are not removed by a chimney or 
flue, but mix up freely with the air inside the building before 
it is driven away by new air. In some of tho worst cases we 
found as much as 2.73 vols. carbonic acid in 1,000 vols. air 
(equal to 5.36 milligrammes in one litre of air). ‘The smallest 
amount found was 0.56 in 1,000 vols. (1.03 imilligrammes in 
one litre of air). As the limit of 0.7 in 1,000 vol. is usually 
adupted, it follows that the air of many buildings must be con- 
sidered very foul and decidedly obnoxious to health. The 
unhealthiness of the tea-firing godowns does not lie so much in 
the high temperature, nor in the relatively dry atmosphere, but 
in the large amount of carbonic acid (charcoal-fumes), the gront 
amount of dust, and the organic gases (products of perspiration) 
discharged by the people, confined in too small an area, 


The number of persons engaged at the work is very variable ; 
in some godowns only 200 to 800 persons were found at work, 
in others from 500 to 800 persons. If we suppose all fires in 
the settlement at work there would be 9,248 persons engaged in 
allthe godowns, but this never, or atleast very seldom, happens, 
and thus we may estimate roughly the daily number engaged 
at work, during the season, at a medium of about 4,000 persous. 


The drinking water required for such a large number of 
persons is to several proprietors a great source of trouble and 
sometimes of considerable cost. In tho old settlement some 
surface wells with clear, but hard, water provide for the wants 
of the workers, but in the new swamp, where tlhe well water is 
brackish and absolutely unfit for drinking, the watcr has to be 
brought into the compounds from elsewhere. Several proprietors 
have expressed a desire to have aqueduct water brought to 
their premises. 


The arrangements for privies, closets, and urinals were—with 
a few laudable exceptions, where the proprictors had given 
much attention to this matter—defective and wholly deficient for 
_ the large number of persons. ‘Ihe state of cleanliness left often 
very much to be desired, and in several instances we could scarcely 
bear the offensive smell caused by these necessaries. Instead of 
a sufficient number of closets built over a large stone cellar with 
pails of galvanized iron or watertight cemented cesspits, we 
found in most places defective wooden oil, or “saké,” tubs, 
or a wooden trough set in the ground without any special 
care. Some of them were overfilled and a few overflowing. 
The spot chosen for the closets was often badly situated in 
a corner where no good ventilation could be possible. The 
scavenging of the tub and trough-closets, which is done by 
bringing the contents with wooden scoops into the scavengers 
bitckets, is—as we were assured by several foreiyners—a serious 
and offensive nuisance for all who are obliged to live in the 
settlement near a tea-firing godown. It is therefore highly 
desirable that only the pail-system should be adopted in these 
places, in order to make any transfer of night-soil from one 
receiver to another unnecessary. The number of closets re- 
quired should also receive more attention, the minimum of one 
privy for ever thirty persons being adhered to. 

The effects of the work on the health of the tea-firers are 
clearly visible and show themselves especially in a livid ap- 
pearance of the face and body, when the work has been con- 
tinued for some time. Because they keep at work with generally 
a joyous spirit and do not apparently feel themselves uncom- 
fortable, singing and talking being freely indulged in, many 
foreigners think that the effects of the work on health are not 
very bad. This is, however, a misapprehension, as it is certain 
that an atmosphere like that found in most tea-firing godowns 
proves in the long run very detrimentally to the health of the 
people. 

The chief need of the tea-firers is lo be able to go from time 
to time to the well or place fur washing their faces and body 
with cold water, and to drink some cups of tea given freely 
and gratuitiously to them by the propricturs. 


Oct. 21, 1882.] 


The majority of tea-firers are women; mothers often bring 
their infants and other children with them to the place. In some 
tea-firing godowns we counted upwards of thirty children, 
mostly lying in a miserable state on a thin mat in the court- 
yard or sometimes on the floor between the ridges of furnaces 
which are not worked. Covered, both hand and feet,‘with itch, 
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many of these poor little creatures are perfectly miserable and 
abandoned, creating moreover & danger for other children by 
communicating the disease. It is in our opinien high time that 
this practice should be put a stop to, and that the police should 
rigourously forbid any woman to engage in tea-firing with her 
baby on her back or in the company of children. Some of the 
women carry the child on their back while engaged in work, the 
child being thus constantly bent over the hot charcoal-gases, 
which must necessarily enter the small lungs and predispose 
it to future bad health and perhaps a miserable existence. No 
child should be allowed in any tea-firing place, which institu- 
tions are, in their present state, already unhealthy enough for 
full grown persons. 

After this “résumé” of our observations we beg to add our 
opinion on the ameliorations which seem necessary 10 the 
arrangement of the tea-firing places. It is unhappily out of 
the question to expect them to be all arranged at onco in& 
perfect manner from a hygienic point of view, because the 
present unsuitable buildings exist and represent a considerable 
outlay. Still, a great deal might be done in making the 
present state of affairs less offensive for the neighbours and less 
dangerous to the health of the tea-firers. If something perfect 
be looked for, then it would bo necessary to set aside 
a special quarter of the town for this industry (outside the 
settlement proper); to grant leases on easy terms with less_ 
ground-rent ; to surround each tea-firing place with a large and 
niry courtyard ; to build them, not in the godown style, as at 
present, but in the barrack or pavilion style, that is to say long 
and narrow, in order to ensure a thorough lateral ventilation, 
which is now nearly impossible with the present broad build- 
ings ; to heat the pans with steam instead of open charcoal-fires ; 
to provide for a plentful water-supply in each building, and to 
allot to each tea-firer 2 square surface of about 40 square feet. 
With such a arrangement the industry would scarcely do any 
harm to the health of the tea-firers. 

There are, however, a8 we said already, 27 tea-firing 
godowns with 9,248 pans now existing within the foreign 
settlement, and as foreigners are at present confined to the 
concession, any such radical change seems for the time being 
out of the question. It might, however, form a point of con- 
sideration, for the government or municipality to encourage, and 
give certain facilities to, those foreigners who should be will- 
ing to transfer their tea-firing establishments to some place 
outside the settlement proper. 

As matters now stand it is clear that we must confine onr- 
selves to such ameliorations as are possible at the present 
moment. They are the following :— 

I.—To augment the square surface allotted to each person and 
to diminish the number of pans in each building accordingly. 
The ridges of furnaces are at present too near each other ; 
the alleys between them ought to be much larger. Thirty 
square feet per tea-firer should be the very minimum. 

II.—The solid godown style of many of the present tea-firing 
places ought to be abandoned, as it is a bad system from a 
hygienic point of view ; the new buildings in the newswamp 
with their two or three open sides are already a great im- 
provement, but they are still too broad. The breadth should 
be no more than 30 feet, and the sides bordering on the 
courtyard should be wholly open. 

III.—It would be a great boon if the open charcoal-fires could 
be replaced by double pans between which steam circulates, 
the firing being done, as at present, by hand. In the long 
run the change of charcoal-firing into steam-firing might pos- 
sibly prove to be economical in view of the present high prices 
for charcoal in Japan. If open charcval-fires are to be kept, 
then there ought to be some rule as to the amount of ven- 
tilation requir}. 7? the maximum percentage of carbonic 
acid to be alls wed in the air of the building. If this percen- 
tage be surpassed, a better arrangement for ventilation ought 
to be made. A maximum of 0.8 vol, in 1,000 volumes of air 
(1.6 milligrammes carbonic acid in one litre of oat is proposed. 

IV.—A better supply of good drinking water. The best plan 
would be a thoroughly constructed iron aqueduct bringing 
the Tamagawa water into the settlement and the tea-firing 
places. An open shed with cemented floor and proper drain 
should be attached to each building as a lavatory. 

V.— Better constructed closets. No wooden tubs nor wooden 
troughs should be allowed to remain any longer. Large stone 
or brick cellars with ventilating shafts and iron:pails are to be 
recommended, as they will make any offensive scooping un- 
necessary and will thus remove a serious nuisance, if not 
danger, for the health of the.neighbours. 

The number of closets and urinals ought to be larger in 
several godowns. 

A permanent control on the regularity in scavenging the 
places is necessary. 

Closets ought nob to be built, as is now often the case, in 
corners where they are surrounded by high walls and where 
there is not a good current of air. 

VI.—No children under‘fourteen years of age should be allowed 


to remain within the compounds. 
(Signed) A. J. C. GEERTs, 


E. WHEELER. 
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250 .secoveee] 984/10588] 5018/177236] 800 1.23} 13 | 6.27) 221] 77.80] 1/13 | 30.2|87.3] 5.0] 9.0 
184 ssooveee| 450] 4842) 1573] 55558] 425 1.06} 11] 3.70) 131} 125.00] —_1/4 | 35.5] 95.9] 10.0] 18.0 
143 .........] 465] 4903] 2232] 78834] $21 1.45) 15 | 6.95] 246] 56.81] 1/8 | 36.6| 97.9] 10.1| 18.2 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE. 


1.—The area of the buildings has been calculated from measurements, 
taken by ourselves on the spot. Most tea-firing godowns being rectangles, 
the area was easily found by multiplying together the two sides of the rect- 
angle. In the case of other forms, the usual formuls were used in calcu- 
lating the area. The area bas been noted both in square metres and in 
aquare feet (English). 

2.—The cubic surface of the buildings has also been calculated from mea- 
surements taken by ourselves on the spot, distinction being made between 
(1) the body of the building and ie roof. é 

The body of the being in most cases a solid rectangle, its cubic 


capacity was sim by multiplying the area of base by the height. 
The roof of the ng being mostly without ceiling, and possessing 
generally the form of asolid triangle with one half cone at cach end, its 


cubic ca: was easily calculated by multiplying first the area of the base 
of the pee A yy its height and adding to this product, the cubic space of 
both half latter being found by multiplying the area of the base 
by the heig ht and dividing the product by 3. 
' The cubic space of the body and of the roof were then added together, 
3.—The number of pans was filled in according to information given by the 
in each tea-firing place. As the number of persons in the building 
is only inferior to the number of pans, if in full working order, 
er of has been taken equal to the number of persons. 
4,—By dividing the area of the building by the number of pans in the 
game, the square surface allotted to cach pan or person was found. It will 
be observed that the numbers obtained are all very small, the highest 
number being 1.89 square metres (or 20 square feet) and the smallest 1.03 
square metre (or only 11 square feet) for each pan or person. If properly 
constructed in a hygienic manner, the area allotted to each person ought to 
be about three times larger, say 3 or 4 square metres (30 to 40 square feet) for 
each pan or n. As to space, the godowns 140, 174 No. 2, No. 184, No. 
22, No. 72, o, 194, No. 174, LIL, No. 196 IT., IIL, and No. 250 were the 
worst, with only 11 and 12 square feet. - But it may be said that all tea- 
firing godowns without any exception, are far too small for the number of 
they contain, and itis whsaagerp é necessary to augment their space, as, 
besides the products of exhalation of the personsemployed, so much carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide is given off to the air in the building by the open 
charcoal fires, 
5.—The cubic space allotted to each pan or person has been found by 
dividing the total cubic space of the building by the number of pans. 
The smallest cubic space found was in godown No. 184, being only 3.70 
cubic metres (191 cubic feet of air) foreach pan, The highest number for 
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RESULTS OF THE SANITARY INSPECTION OF THE TEA-FIRING PLACES 


Area of Cubic Space of} Number of Square surface] Cubic space | Area of | Relation Maximum | Difference Relative 


















cubic space was 10,19 cubic metres (or 359 cubic feet) in godown No. 33. As 
the roofs are generally without ceiling, ventilators being constructed in 
them, the cubic space is relatively less defective than the square surface. 
Still the quantity of air allotted to each person is too small and ought to be 
—in accordance with an area of 3 to 4 square metres—at least 15 to 2¢ 
cubic metres (or 530 to 700 cubie feet) for each pan. This end wil] be 
obtained by having only one-half to one-third of the present number of pan: 
in the godowns. Most godowns which now possess 300 pans are larg« 
enough for 100 pans oaly, if the necessary attention be given to the sanitary 
wants of the workmen. 

6,—The area of the ventilation openings has been found by measuring 
the latter in loco and adding the numbers found for eagh opening together. 
It will be seen from the table, that the numbers found differ very much, some 
godowns having a very large, some an extremely small, ventilating area. Thies 
is due to the different styles of the older and newer godowns, the latter being 
provided with two or sometimes three open walls. The swamp lots posses: 
tea-firing godowns with a large ventilating area ; in the settlement, on the 
contrary, are found the old godowns with a small ventilating area, the 
smallest being No. 65 with an area of 24 square metres only, . 

7.—The relation between the ventilating area and area of base, in the 
following column, gives a proper idea of the amount of ventilation in eac’ 
building. These numbers vary, as has been said, very much, the best ven- 
tilated godown having 1/1 ie. a ventilating area equal to the area of the base; 
and the worst ventilated godowns giving the number 1/14, i.c. a vevtilating 
area which is fourteen times smaller than the area of base. The worst 
godowns in this respect are Nos. 65,178 n & p, 250, 33, 214, 21n, 7, 22, 35, 
99; anl the best 17 +» 194, 196 IIT., 2001., 200 Il., 196 1V., 265 1. 265 1 ., 
all situated in the new swamp. 

8.—Tbe maximum temperature inside the building has been measnred by 
large therinometers, remaining from fifteen to twenty minutes on tho spo 
before being read. As vot all yolowus were firing tea at the time of our 
visit, we had to omit some. In some oi hercases there were only a small num- 
ber of pans fired, causiny the temperature tv be muuch lower than would have 
been the case if all the pans were fired. These niu bers have therefore only 
a relative value, as the circumstances under which we noted the tempera- 
ture were not all the same in different godowns. At the same time th 
temperature outside was noted with the aid of similar thermometer. 

9.—The following column gives the diiferenco of heat between the ai 
inside and outside the building. The maximum temp. 42°0 (107.6 Fahr 
was foundia golown 178 B and D, the difference of temp. outside and inside’ 
being not less than 15.5° centigrade (or 23:2° Fahr.), The lowest differences 
was found in godown 200 I, it being 3.4° centigrade (or 6.1° Fahr.). 

10,—Relative humidity. This has been observed by two sets of psychro 
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‘bonic acid in the 
nside the building. 


Water Supply—from whence derived. 
1000 |Milligram- 





one Litre 
Air. 
1.37 |Two wells of hard water. Pepeeune: 
1.60 |One well of hard water. Defective. 
2.00 |One well of hard water. 
3.02 |One good well with hard water. 
2.92 |One well hard water, dirty round the well. 
1.94 |One well, with pump, very good. 


2.41 ! Six wells, one with pump. 
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Closets and Scavenging. 





Six cemented closets in a corner, 


Thirteen closete, with trough reservoir, 
not clean. 


Same closets as No. 33. - 
Same closets as No. 33. 
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YOKOHAMA, MADE IN THE MONTHS OF JUNE AND JULY, 1882. 


Remarks. 





Many children. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, and much dust. 


Four pote and two urinals set in coment. |Less dusty and more air than in 3 former. ; 
Five closets with stoneware pots, dirty &c. |Closets are badly situated ; not ventilation 


enough. Stinking. 


Children with itch. Open on two sides. 
Not used at present. 


1.25 One well with hard water. Six closets, trough, and urinal, defective. |Many children. 
1.83 Water taken from No. 15, one bad well in|Seven very clean closets, well constructed; | Everything is kept clean and in good order. 
corner, not used for drinking. one urival. 
— oa —< Did not fire on the occasion of our visit. 
1.08 |Drinking water is bought from water|Ten closets with wooden tubs and two|Bad drain. Three children with itch: 
a Ditto. [vendors |Same closets as 194, [urinals, dofective.|Qpen all sides, well ventilated, no fire at visit. 
_ Ditto. Same closets as 194. . Old style godownstone built, no fire at our visit, 
3.07) lprinki int teearit t ‘alls : ‘ 
_ inking water is brought in a@ special/Stone and brick cesspit, 40 closets and|Second story ; old style godown. 
iron pipe from the large well in the fire urinals, with openings for scavenging |Second story ; old style godown with dome- 
— brigade compound. outside in the street. Smells. ventilators, not fired. New style one story 
7 ; godown, very airy ; no fire at the time of our 
ek atten che cs ta f —- F visit. New style one story godown, not fired. 
Inking water 18 bought in pails trom/New large cemented Iatrine pit, with 20|w t ) i 
ai aqueduct at Aiwoicho. Proprietors de-| closets and 1 large ariiial, disinfected Shite a ee alee ai 
o— sire very much that an aqueduct be} with chloride of lime. “Kept in very , . 
made, — good order. Witte; : 
b- Ig 3.04 | [One large well with hard water used ex-|Fourteen closets and urinals, some over-|Large old style golowns, very solid, but bad 
| 5.36 clusively for drinking purposes, another/ flowing. Number of closets is too small.| for ventilation. Courtyard all over cement- 
“i well used for washing and cleaning. ed and well drained ; compound washed 8 
! «as . . . egies times a week with small fire engine 
’ 1.80 ) |Drinking water from Ishikawa by special|Nine closets and one urinal ina corner, Pay 
he os 1.75 pipe to the canal where the water boats| badly constructed and badly ventilated. New style Bouya ob m on one side. 
ile (ements fill the reservoir, tnt _ Smells very much. ? 
. 2.48 [Ishikawa water used for drinking purposes,|Stone latrine with 18 closets in a corner|Very large building, not well ventilated. 
”? One well for washing only. ; badly ventilated. Smells fearfully. 
DS oy 1.92 {Drinking water from No, 16, washing|Wooden pit with 12 closets, badly venti-|Second story godown open on one side. 
0 water from No. 90. lated. Smells very much. 
” . 


special pipe. 


rs (thermometers with dry and wet bulb), the numbers for relative 
ity being found in the psychrometrical tables. ‘The degree of humi- 
hay also been observed in the outside air for the sake of comparison. 
greatest difference found was 27 per cent (zodown 178 Band Pp), the 
sp devree of humidity 32 per cent in the same godown 178 B and », the 
st degree of humidity 67 per cent in godown 35. tae 
a rule the air in these places is nut as dry as one would be inclined to 
tt; the tea, the evaporation, and exhalation-jases give off water, 
—The amount of carbonic acid in the air of the tea-firing piaces has 
estimated in a careful manner by Pettenkofer’s method. ‘Two laryvo 
ry glass-b -ttles of 8 to 10 litres capacity were filled with the air of each 
rn, pumped into them by a pair of bellows, the bottles beiny closed 
accurately with caoutchouc stoppers. A standard solution of baryta- 
‘and another one of oxalic acid have been used,—evactly 100 cubic 
ne-tres of baryta-water bein «added to each bottle and 25 to 30 c.c. of the 
baryta-water, after subsidiny of the carbonate of baryta, being taken 
ating with the standard solution of oxalic acid. This was all done in 
ial room of the laboratory. 
! numbers indicating the volumes of carbonic acid in one thousand 
les Of air examined, vary greatly, as may be seen in the table. 
:highest amount of carbonic acid found was in godown 178 ©, being 
in 000 vol. (or 5.36 milligrammes carbonic acid in one litre of air), 
mallest amount, 0.46 vol. carbonic acid in 1,000 vol. air, was found in 
n 194. 
re consider air which contains more than 0.7 carbonic acid in 1000 
es polluted*, we find that of the 19 godowns, the air of which was 
ied, there were 14 in which the air must be considered polluted and 
aly in which the air remained under the staudard of 0.7 carbonic acid 
1ousand volumes of air. There five godowns were Nos, 200 I., 194, 
and 214. 
en godowns the amount of carbonic acid reached more than 1 to 2.73 
ousand vols. air, It is appareut that such air must be harmful to the 
ten in the long run. Considering the large amount of carbonic acid 
d by the numerous open charcoal-fires, besides the amount given off 
h person (which amounts to 0.6 to 0.7 cubic feet per hour), it may 
itrange that the amount of carbonic acid has not been found even 
than these numbers. : 
godowns as give more than 0.8 carbonic acid per 1000 volumes of air 
tie obliged to lessen the number of fires and to provide for better 
10n. 


@mal air contains from 0.2 to 0.5 volames carbonic acid in 1000 vols. 
(or 0.3906 to 0.977 milligrammes per litre). 


~ 
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Water from Gerard’s works brought by |Sixclosets with wooden tubs badl 
no ventilation, gan way to closets dirty. 


ysituated|Old style godown, surrounded by open 
courtyard. 


AMELIORATIONS SUGGESTED; 


21a.—Better constructed and ventilated closets with stone cellar and 
galvanised iron pails, better ventilation, less pans, more room and cubic 
space for each tea-firer, no children to be allowed. 


218.—Better constructed and ventilated closete with stone cellar and 
galvanised iron pails, better ventilation, less pans, more room aad cubic 
space for each toa-firer, no children to be allowed. 

22.—Closets too few in number, bettor water, more room and cubic space, 
better ventilation area, 

27 & 7'-—The remarks for 22 apply to these numbers. 

33, 61, and 65. —Closets to be kept cleaner, more cubic space, and smaller 
number of pans, better ventilation area, no children to be allowed. 

72.—Bevter conatructel closets, better water, no children to be allowed, 
larger ventilation area, fewer pans, and more room and cubio space for 
the workmen. 

35.—Less pans, more room and cubic space, larger ventilating area. 

99.—Less pans, more room and cubic space, larger veutilation area. 

194.—Less pans, more room and cubic space for each workman ; ventila- 
tion is good. Better closets. . 

174 No. 2.—Less pans, more room and cubic space for each workman, 
ventilation is good. Better closets. 

174 No. 3.—Less pans, more room and cubic space for each workman, 
ventilation is good. B:tter closets. 

196-198 godown I, IT, III, and 1V.—Closets are good but not clean enough; 
use sulphate of iron or chloride of lime for the removal of smell, more room 
and cubic space for each workman, larger ventilation area in godown I. aad 


II. The two others. III. and IV. have proper ventilation, but room and cubio 
space are too small. Less pans, 


200 godown I. and II.—Ventilation 
pans. Otherwise everything very goo 

178 godown B, D, and C.—Too large godowns B and D, badly ventilated, 
very much carbonic acid and very hot. More room, less pans, closets to be 
kept cleaner, use chloride of lime against the bad smell of closets. 

265 godown I. and II.—Ventilation is good : room and cubic space are too 
small, less pans, closets in a better place and ventilated, use chloride of lime 
against the sinell. 

259.—Ventilation area is too small, room and cubic space are too small, 
less pans, closets to be put in another place and to be better ventilated. 

184.—More room aud cubic space wanted for each workman : better cons- 
tructed and better ventilated closets. More cleanliness generally. 

143.—More room and cubic space foreach workman. Less pans, closets 
badly situated and badly constructed, remove wooden tubs. 


good, more room and cubic space, less 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 


The following position is by Mr. John G. Nix, Tucker's 
Cross Roads, Tenn., and gained the second prize in the 
Baltimore American Problem Tourney :— 

WHITE. 


King at R.’s R.’s 3rd. 
Queen ,, Q.’s Kt.’s 6th. 
Rooks ,, Q.’s square and Q.’s R.’s 2nd. 


Knighis,, K.’s 7th and Q.’s Kt.’s 4th. 
Bishops ,, K.’s R.’s 4th. 
Pawns ,, K.’s Kt.’s 2nd and Q.’s Kt.’s Gth. 


BLACK. 


King at his 4th. 

Rooks ,, K.’s Kt.’s 4th. 

Bishops ,, Q.’s 6th. 

Pawns ,, R.’s Kt.’s 8rd and K.’s Sth. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





ANSWER TO CHESS Propiesx or lft Ocroner, 
BY Imire PRraDIGNat. 


White. Black. 


1.—Kt. to Q. Ket. 7. 1.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—Kt, to Q. 6, mate. 
if 1.—K.toQ. B. 5, or Kt. 
to Q. B. 5. 
2.—Kt, to Q. R. 5, mate. 
if 1.—P. to Q. 7. 


2.—Kt. to Q. B. 5, mate. 
if 1.-—-Kt. to K. 6. 


2.—Q. to Q. B. 3, mate. 


Oorrect snswers received from “ OmeGa”’ and “ Tega,” 


Solution of Double Acrostic of October 7th, by “T.” 
DouBLE ScULLs. 
D ros NS) 
O pti C 
U rd U 
B arre L 
L u l L 
E ndles S. 


No correct answer received. 





Soulution of Double Acrostic of October the 14th, by “P.” 


Tyrlioon WEATHER. 
fh o WwW 
Y E 
P ap A 
H o T 
O H 
O perat ih 
N eve R 


Correct answer received from “ OmEGA.”’ 





Solution of Double Acrostic by “ B.”’ 


ALE Jua. 
A. J. 
L U 
E g G. 


No answer received. 


PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


a 


(For Week Ending the 20th of October, 1882.) 














PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. A, M. | Noon. |Closing. 
Saturday .......cscccsesees stansenbs October 14 59% 50} 598 
DIODORY 5c coe deixisessecuices ects » I6 5 605 55 
TueBUAY ...sacceccoccessesacecece . oa a7 | ook | God | 593 
Wednesday ........ccccecceseeeees ; s «is 69 60 G04 
DMA OY sss ciiieceanasdiovassaveates x «919 G04 60 Ho} 
DVAGBY: se cicncsiveaniveocceaizcesetes “5. 20 Gu 60 oY} 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Week BEGINNING Frivay, OcToBER 13TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongi, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Wind in miles per hour. 


55 
50 
Rain in 
Inches 
Diroc- 
tion of 
wind 


Weather|Cloudy| Clear | Clear | Fair | Rainy |Cloudy|Cloud 


REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. | 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

ata hag as ws ese oes a i casio eam represents velocity of wind. 

sre siices hacia ape oranseherisiasiltapetiaine ... percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 12.0 miles per hour on Thursday at 1 p.m. 
he barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

the sca. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°484 
inches on Thursday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29°967 inches 
on ‘Tuesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 68.0 on Saturday, and 
the lowest was 47.0 on Monday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last yeat were 71.8 and 47.7 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.076 inches, against 
1,278 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 

Oct. 14, Japanese steamer Aumamoto Maru, Drammond, 1,240, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 14, American schooner J/clena, F. Bishop, 65, from Behring 
Sea, Furs, to M. Ginsberg. 

Oct. 14, Japanese steamer Z’okai Maru, Hog, 860, from Okinohama, 
General, to M, 3. Co. 

Oct. 15, British steamer Oxfordshire, C. Powell Jones, 998, from 
Hongkong, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Oct. 16, British schooner “phyr, Ewart, 36, from Behring Sca, 
Furs, to Hodnet. 

Oct. 16, Japanese steamer Wukaneura Jfaru, Christensen, 1,343, from 
Kobo, General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 16, Japanese steamer Afwokin Maru, Franck, 690, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co, 

Oct. 17, French steamer Volyc, Du Temple, 1019, from Hongkong 
Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 
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ru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 


Oct. 17, Japanese steamer //orai Ma 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. - ; 

Oct. 18, Japanese steamer Shinagana Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 809, from 
Kobe, Mails and (seneral, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 18, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, G. 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B Co. : 

Oct. 19, British steamer Gaelic, E. O. Hallett, R.N., 1,713, from 
San Francisco, Mails and General, to 0. & O. Co. 

Oct. 20, Japanese schooner Taganvura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
from Yokkaichi, (seneral, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 20, Japanese steamer Lukasago Maru, C. Young, ! 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B: Co. 


ns 


DEPARTURES. 


Oct. 14, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. - 

Oct. 14, French steamer “anais, Drujon, 1,735, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Oct. 15, Japanese steamer Vikasago Maru, Young, 1,229, 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 16, Japanese schooner Arujishima Maru, Creighton, 571, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oot. 17, Japanese steamer Tugonoura Maru, Allen, 448, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 17, British steamer Occanic, Metcalfe. 2,350, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co, 

Oct. 17, French Gunboat Villars, Captain De Watre, 2,600, 1o- 
guns, for Shanghai. 

Oct. 17, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, R, Hussey, 1,146, for 
Shanghai and port, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 18, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 448, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 19, Danish steamer Volmer, Heintzelmunn, 979, for Victoria, 
V.1., General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Oct. 19, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 20, Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 148, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 20, Japanese steamer Aumamoty Maru, ©. Drummond, 1,240, 
for Northern Coast, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 20, British steamer, Sumatra, Fairtlough, 1,406, for TWong- 
kone, Mar Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by 
P. & O. Co, 

Oct. 21, British steamer Garlic, Ic. O. Hallet, R.N., 1,713, for 
Hongkong, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. : 


,229, from 


for Hongkong, 


for 





PASSENGERS. 

Per French steamer Ja nais, for Honvkong :-—Mr, G. A. Maget, Mr. 
and Mrs. Caudrelier, H.I.H. the Prince Kan-in-no-miya, Messrs. 
Tora Outchi, S. Matsui, Y. L. Matwc, F. Campére, J. Layarde, R. 
Foujishima, F. Fujiyeda, aud R. Souga in cabin, ° 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—100 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokai Maru, from Okinobama :— 39 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, from Hakodate :—Mr, 
and Mrs. Denning, 4 children aud nurse, Mr. Windmiller, and 5 
Japanese in cabin ; and 208 Japaucse in steerave, 

Per Japanese steamer Wukanvura Maru, from Kobe :—Messra. 
E. C, Kirby, A. E. Wileman, and three Japanese in cabin; and Yl 
Japanese in stcerave. 

Per Japanese str. Aliushinu Maru, from Yokkaichi :—100 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :—Moessrs. H. 
Baldwin, and W. Hancock, in cabin ; and 3 Europeans, 2 Japanese 
aud 2 Chinese in steerage. For New York: Mr. M. 1H. Robertson 
in cabin. Tor Philadelphia: Mrs. Ackley, and Miss Clash in cabin. 
For Liverpool: Mr. A. 8. Dixon in cabin. : 

Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong :- Sisters Mathilde 
Bernard, and Marie in cabin; and 312 coolivs in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Z/orai Maru, from Yokkaichi :-—100 Japanese. 

Per Japancse steamer Yokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Captain Swain, Mr. and Mrs. Omura, Mr. and Mrs, P. J. Hughes 
Mrs. G.J Edwards, Miss Omura, Miss Shibano, Messrs. Shinayawa, 
Sekira, Matsumoto, Ooyama, Soma, Matsumai, D. b. Taylor r. 
Busch, E. J. Percira, Tachibana, 8. M, Ackley, Count Aptiue 
Jantzen, Ab Cheng, and Ab Say in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. I’. Krebs and child, Mr. and Mrs, Ogawa, Mr. and 
Mra, Saionji, Mrs. Ogawa, Miss Cobden, Mesars. Joseph Haas, J, 
D. Carroll, Bing, Melhuish, C. Martin, Litchfield, Glennie, Read 
Tanabe, Sakamoto, Watanabe, Midzuno, Kishimura, Senda, Kusn- 
naga, Kiogoku, Kano, Tada, and Yamane in cabin; and 2 Euro- 
- peaus, 4 Koreans, 213 Japanese, and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

_ Per Japane-e steamer Shinagana Maru, from Kobe 3 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Danish steamer J’o/mer, for Victoria, V.I.:—250 Chinese. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco;—C. de B. 
Stewart, R.N., Miss Gawin, Miss Hesser, Messrs. A. Wolf, N. 
Adachi, R. de Delmas, Chas. de Remy, J. S. Tokugawa, S. Kawadi 
and Yamamoto in cabin. For Shanghai: Kev. Jas. Butler, wifo 
and children, Rev. Wm. Hayes and wife, Messrs. C. E. Durkee and 
Benj. Drew in cabin. For Hongkong : Dr. McCilvray, wife and 
eon, Rev. Mr. McLaren and wife, Rev. E. P. Dunlap, wife and 
three children, Rev. J. P. Hurst and wife, Rev. C. S. Peoples, Miss 
Linnell, Miss Wishard, Miss Wint, Miss Warner, aud Miss Griffin 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese schooner Zaganonre Maru, from Yokkaichi :--3 
Japanese in cabin, and 80 Japanese in sicerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zahasago Maru, from Kobe; 


and 40 Japauese in stecrage. — 1 European 
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W. Conner, 1,084, from | Messrs. F. Dumont, H. Dumont, 


Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki :—Dr. and Mrs, Faulds and five children, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
| Ballah, Captain and Mrs. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Heimann, Mrs: Valé, 
| Mra. Dumont, Baron R. Rosen, Maior Pascoe, R M.L.I., Curtis, R.N., 
E. J. Robertson, C. J. Wren, A. 
M. Best, Lue Kun, Ah Why, Ah 


Dickson, Cassumahoy, J. Goddard, 
cabin; and 1 European 


Yuen, Ah Au, Tsung Lee, and Ah Fook in 
and 4 Chinese in steerage. 
ee LL 


CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Zanais, for Hongkong :—Silk for France, 654 
bales ; for Luyland, 52 bales ; Total 706 bales: 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :— 

















TEA: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total 
Shanghai  ......... e006 eiawses 79 12 982 1,073 
NAGQasagi cecseccoccesceers ie — araek — 
PAG iis ws veers eusscuainccesves 338 7419 248 1,335 
Yokohama .......ccceccsssecses 5,135 2,198 1,638 8,971 
HOUMEONE dessaccediccssinstese — 144 724 868 
Amoy and Fvochow......... _ — = = 

Total ... ........ 5,552 3,103 3,592 12,247 
SILK: 

Irom San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Shangnal:. ccivscssssevions ies _ 52 — 52 
HOU GP IKON SA aiivevccaccdedaevacs 5 211 9 225 
Yokohama. .........005- acweuee — 279 —_ 279 

Total cciscciceses 5 542 9 556 


Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports ;— 
Treasure, $53,500.00. 


REPORTS. 


The Javancse steamer Awmamoto Maru, Captain Drummond, 
reports :--1 0. Hakodate, on the 12th October ; had strong variable 
winds and fine weather to Kingkasan ; thence to Nosima moderate 
northerly winds and cloudy weather. Thence to port strong variable 
winds and tine weather, 

The Japancse steamer Wakanoira Maru, Captain Christensen, 
reports :—Left Kobe on the 11th October, at 6 p.m., with light 
easterly winds. On the 16th, at 1.15 a.m., passed Rock Island ; 
from whence to port had light north-easterly winds. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 16th instant, at 9,50 a.m. 








VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 

Carnarronshire, for London vid Japan and China ports, October 
2}st.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Tokio, for San Francisco, November 7th.—P. M. Co. 

Coptic, for San Francisco, October 26th.—O. & O. Co. 

esr aes for Shanghai and ports, October 25th, at 4 p.m.— 
M. B. Co. 

Hartrr, for New York via Suez Canal, quick despatch.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Osivald, for Londou vid Kobe, quick despatch.—P, Bohm, 





VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 


Alpheus Marshall, British barque, E. McFaden, 922 tons, from 
New York.—R. Isaac Bros. 

Black Diamend, German barque, Boyd, 585 tons, from Puget 
Sound,—P. Bohm, 

Carnarvronshire, British steamer, Wm. Patrick, 1,530 tons, from 
Honglong.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Else, German brig, Holm, 287 tons, from Takao.—P. Bohm. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, G. W. Conner, 1,048, from Shang- 
hai and ports.—M. B. Co. 

acu? engin schooner, I". Bishop, 55 tons, from Behring Sea. 
—Gensberg, 

Jno, German barque, Bohsen, 344 tons, from Takao.—Soon Hoo. 

L. Hagen, German barque, O. Bush, 603 tons, from Kobe.—C. Lllies 
& Co. 

Marchesa, British steam yacht, Ross, 179 tous, from Northern 
Cruise. —Owner. 

I nee steamer, Homery, 1,273 tons, from Hongkong. 
—M. M. Co. 

grad German barque, Boysen, 445 tons, from Nagasaki.—P, 
johm. 

Otsego, American schooner, E. Pierce, 36 tons, from North Pacific 

Ocean.—to Master. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, C. Powell Jones, 998 tons, from 
Hongkong.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Queen Emma, British barque, W, Dow, 314 tons, from Callao.— 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

bah ture steamer, Du Temple, 1049 tons, from Hongkong.— 
a\7 . 10, 

Zephyr, British schr., Ewart, 381 tons, from Behring Sea.--Hodnet. 





MEN-OF-WAR. 
Ashuelot, American Gualoat, Com. H. E, Mullan, 786 tons,4-guns, 
hersaint, French Corvetie, Captain Beaumont, 1,200 tons, 4-guns. 
La Vielorieuse, reuch Ircu-clad, Capt. de la Batie, 4,074 tons, 13- 


guns. 
Richmond, American Frigate, Capt. J. S. Skerret, 2,000 tons, 
1i-guns. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





IMPORTS. 


There has been during the week rather more business in Yarns, upwards of 1,000 bales having been sold at rather 
weaker prices in sympathy with advices from Manchester, In Shirtings there has been next to nothing doing, although 
there is some enquiry for Common 8} lbs. at very low prices which holders do not seem willing to accept; 9 Ibs. in all 
qualities are neglected. Other Cottons call for no special remark; nor do Woollens, of which best Italians continue 
saleable. In /ron there continues a fair business to arrive at rather lower prices :—“ spot’’ parcels of good assortment are 


firm. : 
COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $27.00 to 29.25 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1. 
Good to Best... ...  .., - 31.00 to 32.50 | WOOLLENS :— sl e180 a8 


99 9? 
Bombay, No. 20 — do. ” 27.50 to 29.00 Plain Orleans... ... ...  ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. 


Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ” 33.00 to 34.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-831 +++ $4.00 to 5.40 


: = as » 3 - 8.25 to 4.00 

‘i »»  GoodtoBest .. ... .. 5, 34.00 to 35.00 | Italian Cloth... ... .. 80” ~ 
9 BB LO 4D o.. se cee cee nee tee ” 36.00 to 37.50 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 i 20 - bce oii we o1k 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— a: yee 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 
Groy Shirtings :—8} Ib per piece 384 to 39 in... $1.724 to 2.22 94 00 uzen 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.30 to 0.37% 
; is eh ere set a are Cloths, Pilots... we BL? 66 1 030 to 0.45 
T. Cloth:—71b ... ... 24 yda. 32 in, per piece 1.45 to 1.52} Presidents wee vee one BE 4, 56,, 1... O.47$ to 0.56 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12°,, 44 ,, 1.60 to 1.70 MOMIOW cbse? cscec: incer,. dae OW, ge» 108 4, 0.30 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted aoee: =. 360 3. 1.23 to 1.40 Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 tbs per tb 0.37 to 0.41 

Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, per yard 0.08 to 0.104 | IRON :— 

Turkey Reds: 2 to 2% tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.10 to 1.40 Blab Bars 2 im ise ask cee see nea cae sew aco $2.60 to 2.924 
do. 24to22tb24°,, 30,, ,, 1.40 to 1.65 “See ae ee ee ee ae ees A ee 
do. 3ib 0. 24 4, 80 ,, "3 1.70 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up toZ in. 7... 1. 0. 0. 3.10 to 3.25 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22 ,, 9 6.25 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... 11. see see nee vee vee 62.30 40 2.80 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 . 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize ... 1. eee ee 2.90 to 3,125 


KEROSENE.—Another week has passed without any sales of oil. Dealers aro disposed to pay $1.93, but holders 
atill ask $2 per case for Devoe. Deliveries during tho interval have amounted to 15,000, leaving about 110,000 cases. 
Kerosene Oil ... <a sea, ke ive vas an cay eee ‘we iv .. per case, $1.90 to 1.95 nominal. 


SUGAR.—There is no change to note in our last week's quotations. Sales are steady, and prices very firm. 





White, No.1...) us. ee ae vee vee POY picul, $8.50 to 9.00 Whit, No.4... oc. ee ae vee vee POF pict], $6.25 to 6.75 

99 99 2 eae eee eee eee eee coe rr) 8.00 to 8.50 9? 9 5 eee ee eee eee ese eee ” 5.25 to 6.50 

aye pp. She. ei Rie ass RET Wes 7 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... ou. ee cee ee am 5.40 to 5.50 
EXPORTS, 


SILK.—The market has been decidedly quieter during the week, and prices are generally lower excepting for 
Filatures of fine size and Oshiu Hamatsky silks. Holders of Hanks, who for some time past have been asking high prices, 


are now anxious to sell owing to the heavy accumulation of stocks, Settlements during the week are 578 piculs, viz.:— 
Hanks 269, Filatures 250, Kakedas 5, and Hamatskys 54 piculs. Settlements to date 9,236 piculs. Stock, 6,000 piculs. 


Hanks—No. 1 and ea We RS ae” aise. Se ie BOSD 1OB40 Filatures—No, 2 ... se see ech cies --- $600 to 610 
59 ioe 6° Acad. abe, Ava abe US 4ae-- ac: ~OIOTO O20 Kakedas—Extra ... 0 1... css cee cee eee eee we:~=—620 to 630 

99 y) . eee eee ene eee see eee coe eee 490 to 500 ”? No. 1 ove eee eae see aoe eee eee eee 608 to 610 

‘s », 3 and Inferior sees eee eee )|=«440 to 480 hg. pat ee, Belt cates “ews 28S. Sake: Got aee OOO ROTO 
Filatures—Extra ...0 0.0.00... cee cee ee eee vee ~=—- 680 to 700 ia Inferior .... ... se sce nee ane ee)~=630 to B40 
a No. 1,10 to 13... 0... cee cee tee ee G50 to 660 Hamatsky—l and2 2... 0.0 sc. cee see cae eee 470 to 480 

<5 yo 1, 14 tO16 2... wee cee cee ee eee «©6630 to 660 35 3 and Inferior... «- 435 to 450 


TEA.—The comparative activity last noted ceased at that date, the demand for tho outgoing American mail 
having been satisfied ; since then, only a acattering business aggregating 95 piculs daily (in small lots). has been transacted. 
Arrivals have about kept pace with settlements, and prices remain firm at last quotations. Settlements at both ports 
amount to 234,252 piculs, against 228,289 piculs at this date last year. 





Common ... .. ys hie teenie SOS WAG: Gis Sak EN. Ges, oes wees Jad, te, AG, cave $90 tos 
Good Common ... 1. 06s cae cee cee cee eee eee «(14 tO15 PINCBG isG) 405; Hee ek a (ace. See ave, ave BS EO BI 
Medio - sis. va. eis. - see eae, Jane. ase. ana? “wt. eee AT 20719 Choice... ... 0 1. see nee we tee eee eee soeee)« 83 and Up's 
Good Medium .., 0 0... 0 11. sss see cee tee tee eee 21 to 24 
EXCHANGE. 
There has béen only a small business doing in Exchange during the week, and rates are unaltered. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............sseseeseseee 3/8 ; On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...........006 2 Y discount, 
7 »» months’ sight ssbtelaacauirecsiiwstene 3/9 On Shanghai—Bank Sight........c...ccccecsesececescoceee 72t 
- Private 4 months’ sight ..........c.cc0000e. 3/98 a Private 10 days’ Sight...........e-seee 73 
ae ” 6 4, 99 te seeeeeseneeseons - 3/94 On New York—Bank Bills on demand ........0.-+4+ 91 
On Paris—Bank sight..........sscccssecssseese Secneuccwnve . 4.72 - Private 30 days’ sight ...... sseecenee 02 
‘5 Private 6 months’ sight ....... Wedsiasasuseed . 4.86 On San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand .....--.. 914 
On Hongkong—Bank sight SCOH CO TOOr ere eereeerseeses TO8e + % discount, ry) Private 80 days’ sight segues bine 92 


SHIPPING. 


There is little to report this week. The Carnarvonshire leaves to-day for London, vid Japan and China ports, having 
received a considerable quantity of cargo for that port. The Danish steamer Vo/mer left, after replacing the lost blades 
of her propeller, on Thursday, the 19th, for Victoria, V.I. The German barque L. fdagen is loading for a port in 
Europe, and the German barque Oszwa/d, still keeps the berth for London, vii Kobe, but when she will leave is a 
conundrum. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

“It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EpIror. 
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EDITORIA AL NOTES. 


- The Koxvean Embassy still remains in Tokiyo, for though the 

ff mia purpose of their visit has been aceomplished—the Envoy 
having tendered an apvulogy on behalf of his Government to 

the Emperor in person—some questions connected with the 
method of paying the indemnity are not yet definitely settled. 
Meanwhile the members of the Embassy fiud no difficulty in 
occupying their leisure hours both profitably and entertain- 
ingly. They may be daily observed wandering about the 
Capital, seeing everything tbat is to be scen and even making 
their way into the various Departments to learn, perhaps, 
how official business is conducted in Japan. They make no 
secret of the uneasiness and discontent their countrymen feel 
at the extraordinary policy of China _in the recent complica- 
tions. The Dai-on Kun may have been a cruel and an un- 
scrupulously ambitious man, but the treatment he has received 
at China’s hands has of course invested him with the character 
of a martyr to foreign aggression. It would be strange, too, 
if Korea did not begin to review her situation with much dis- 
quiet by the light of late events. If the father of her King |s 
is not safe from forcible arrest within her own territories and 
perpetual imprisonment within those of another monarch, it is 
plain that that the crown of her sovereign sits very unsteadily 
on his head. Indeed, if any doubt of China’s intentions 
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could aac survive her arbitrary proceedings, it would be 
dispelled by the terms of the Imperial Decree issued at Peking 
in reply to the King of Korea’s request that his father might 
be liberated. ‘ Li-kwen-ying,” says the Decree, “ has com- 
mitted such grievous offences against his country that our 
leniency towards him is exhausted, and his son, holding still 
the reins of Government, must be careful to ascertain the 
wishes of the majority of his people and not act on the advice 
of any particular man, * * * * ® Hereafter we shall 
take no notice of any application the King may make for leave 
to be granted to Li-kwen-ying to return to his own country.” 
It is almost grotesque to find such language issuing from the 
mouth of a Chinese Emperor, but the teachings of the sages 
of antiquity are theoretically as much respected as ever at 
Peking, though practically they receive about the same 
amount of attention as the vox popul: doctrine inculcated in 
this decree. At all events it is quite plain that China intends 
to extend her inquisitorial functions to the lawful rulers of 
Korea as well as to occasional usurpers, and intelligent 
IXoreans may well be excused if under such circumstances 
they fail to distinguish their country from an outlying pro- 
vince of the Middle Kingdom, It is a rude and somewhat 
sudden metamorphosis, and we cannot by any means con- 
gratulate China on the hot-bed of complications she has pre- 
pared for herself in the future, At the same time her con- 
duct, viewed as the expression of a definite policy, seems 
neither unintelligible nor unwise. To keep upon her frontiers 
nominally independent states, too weak to defy her control, 
too strong to invite foreign aggression, is a plan excellently 
suited to her circumstances. News from Anani seems to 
confirm this interpretation of her attitude, for there she has 
concentrated, it is said, sixty thousand troops in view of French 
proceedings in Cochin China. That she has conceived some 
such clear and vigorous policy is a hypothesis by no means 
inconsistent with her own explanation of her proceedings in 
Korea, for it is to be remembered that she has not yet laid 
aside the habit of referring her most concrete actions entirely 
to the dictates of a most abstract philosophy. 


£ 


* * 


One is generally compelled to have more or less recourse to 
conjecture for the solution of questions of Oriental policy, and 
in China’s unprecedented behaviour there are so many in- 
consistent and unaccountable elements that speculation is 
particularly rife. ‘The latest hypothesis is that the Russian 
Representative at Peking, disturbed at the prospect of Korea 
securing immunity from foreign aggression by admission to 
the comity of nations, recommended the Chinese Government 
to adopt a course destined to make the peninsula wholly 
dependent in the future on Celestial tutelage. We are | 
surprised that this quaint fancy has not already suggested 
itself to the mystery-loving intellects of certain Shanghai 
journalists. If anything were wanting to complete the ex- 
travagance of the theory, it is furnished by a rider which 
accompanies it, namely, that tho German Representative has 
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aided and abetted the scheme of his colleague. One must be 
indeed, as Mark Twain would say, the last possibility in the 
way of a Russophobist to give any credence to rumours of 
this nature. Russia, Germany, and England alike are often 
compelled by force of circumstances to play a seemingly 
aggressive role, but that the Representative of either country 
should deliberately set himself to prepare a path for such a 
policy is more than we can persuade ourselves to believe. A 
letter from the King of Korea to the Emperor of China on 
the subject of foreign treaties shows plainly enough that the 
Cabinet at Soul maintained an attitude of almost complete 
submission to Chinese couhsels throughout the course of the 
negotiations with Commodore Shufeldt and Admiral Willes. 
At that time Chinese statesmen were obviously bent upon in- 
trodacing Korea to her new allies as a kingdom sufficiently 
independent to conclude forcign treatics on her own account, 
and though they will now have to change the formula of pre- 
sentation completely, we see no reason to attribute the fact to 
anything but an unreasoning fear of Japanese aggression. 





An item in the Detailed istimates for the current fiscal 
year seems to require some explanation. The rent of 
Government lands at open cities and ports is shown in 
that document as amounting to a total of 79,389 yer. Pro- 
bably these figures really represent silver, not paper, yen, 
but even then the amount seems unaccountably small. 
Apropos of this we may mention that an error appears to 
prevail with regard to the revenue derived by the Local 
Government from ground-rents. The exact amount of the 
ground rents for the whole of Yokohama, Sctilement and 
Bluff, is $61,260 per annum. Several land-renters pay 
rates which are not based on the exact number of tsubo 
they occupy, and it is probably owing to ignorance of this 
fact that the proceeds of the rents have been estimated at a 
total of more than $80,000. The memorial recently 
addressed to the Government stated that the expenses of 
the municipal system suggested by the memorialists would 
not exceed $60,000 for the first year, and would probably 
be $10,000 less in subsequent years. It will thus be seen 
that we begin by asking the Government to surrender the 
whole of the rents, and promise them a possible twelve 
thousand dollars per annum in the future. If these figures 
be contrasted with the ground-rents and municipal taxes 
paid by our Japanese fellow-residents, the public will be 
able to appreciate the outcry that has been made about 
the pecuniary hardships foreign land-renters have to 
endure. The cause of municipal reform has no more 
mischievous enemies than persons who resort to such 
unfair and ill-considered arguments. 





We doubt very much whether those persons who com- 
plain so loudly of the inefficiency of Japanese police have 
any conception of the difficulties that surround all exercise 
of native authority in a foreign settlement like Yokohama. 
A case aptly illustrating these difficulties came under our 
observation some few days back. 

One morning, a little after 8 o'clock, four or five coolies 
passed down the main street of the Settlement pushing 
before them a butcher’s cart laden with meat. The local 
regulations of course forbid this dangerous method of pro- 
pelling a cart, shafts first. A policeman accordingly 
stopped the coolies, and desired that one of them should 
enter the shafts, but they declined to obey on some frivo- 
lous plea of inconvenience. The constable, however, being 
@ practical sort of person, placed himself between the 
shafts, and demonstrated clearly enough that no difficulty 
opposed that manner of traction. Still the coolies con- 
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tinued obstinate, and on being reminded that they were 
violating tlie Jaws, contumaciously declared that they were 
quite cognizant of the fact, and that if the guardian of the 
peace had any fault to find, he might address himself to 
their master. The policeman’s proper course would na- 
turally have been to arrest the rascals then and there, but 
he was one to five, and for the rest, when the employés of 
foreigners are concerned, Japanese constables seem to have 
been charged by a modern Dogberry:— 

. shy if ae will not stand ?” 
all Ge eat of eer atancavetiinr au tients Gene oo once 
a knave.” 

At all events the policeman hesitated, and by the time 
he had ‘collected his impressions ” the five coolies had 
made off and conveyed to their master such a version of 
the occurrence that in a few moments the latter emerged 
from his shop vowing vengeance. Then the neighbour- 
hood was roused by a tornado of abuse, pleasantly inter-— 
spersed with oaths ; and people, ruuning to their windows, 
saw an irate foreigner discharging at the head of the 
bewildered constable volleys of observations more forcible 
than complimentary. The policeman, on his side, confined 
himself to gestures which may have been a good illustra- 
tion of a railway signal post in violent action, but certainly 
failed to convey the fact that the coolies had been 
endangering life and limb by pushing a cart shafts fore- 
most, and that the local regulations are opposed to such a 
proceeding. Presently the butcher's vocabulary of expletives 
was exhausted, or at all events interrupted by the advent 
of some of his familiars, who joined him in subjecting the 
constable to a stare of contemptuous derision intensified 
by muttered interjections, until at last the unfortunate man, 
unable to endure this concentrated battery of sarcasm, slunk 
away discomfited. He doesnot deserve much pity, however, 
for he failed to perform his duty, first in not arresfing the 
truculent coolies, and secondly in not marching off to the 
lock-up their turbulent master, who in any law-governed 
community would have been ‘‘ run in ’’ at once, and taught 
the consequences of helping his employés to defy the 
authorities, as well as of disturbing the neighbourhood by 
shouted imprecations. 


* 
” * 


It is worth while to consider what this incident signi- 
fies. It matters very little that half a dozen Japanese 
coolies should be guilty of a misdemeanour, or that their 
foreign employer should lose his temper and revile an 
unoffending policeman ; but that all this should take place 
with absohite impunity to the delinquents, betrays a highly 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. Here we have, on the one 
hand, Consul-Generals promulgating local regulations with 
polite requests that their nationals will observe them, and 
respectable people laboring to obtain some efficient system 
of municipal control; on the other, a eoolie or a butcher 
demonstrating beyond the possibility of misconception that 
what lies at the root of the whole evil is the absolute in- 
operativeness of the laws owing to the contumacious 
attitude of foreigners themselves. The better classes of 
the community, the men who need no laws and who 
imagine that their countrymen are equally docile, express 
considerable astonishment at the apparent inefficiency of 
the police as well as of the regulations nominally in force 
here, but we would ask these persons to consider dis- 
passionately whether the exercise of any authority is 
possible under circumstances such as we have narrated 
above. Will the constable in our story be displaying an 
abnormal amount of moral depravity if in future he abstains 
from interfering even for the. protection of foreigners, ox 
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will there be any reason to marvel if the example of the] the columns of a rival newspaper is attributed either to 
insubordinate coolies is largely followed by their com-| mercenary motives or to the promptings of private friend- 
rades? We are all agreed that municipal reform is necded,| ships and enmitios. The moral standard to be inferred 
urgently needed, but we persist in putting the saddle on| from all this is not admirable, but when accompanied by 
the wrong horse. The trouble is that we have placed the| unsolicited protestations of integrity and disinterestedness, 
Japanese .in an alsurd position by ‘calling on them to| it has at least the merit of raising a laugh. 
resume municipal control of the settlement” and then 
snapping our fingers at their regulations. What wo want! The history of railroad progress in America—like every- 
now is to practically recognise the authority we have! thing else in that wonderful country—is full of interest and 
publicly acknowledged by the Convention of 1866, but at| instruction, especially for those Japanese who are so 
the same time to obtain a voice in the exercise of that} zcalously promoting similar work at present in Japan. 
authority through the medium of an Advisory Committce.|In 1881 tho Americans had expended no less than 
As things stand at present, the respectable residents | $408,950,000 on railways. The extension of the system 
content themselves with a pleasant theory about the source| during that year attained unprecedented dimensions, 
of authority, while a diametrically opposite state of affairs | 9,858 miles of line having been built at a cost of $25,000 
is practically demonstrated by the conduct of the butchers | per mile. The remainder of the aggregate outlay con- 
and pot-house keepers. : sisted of sums expended on lines in progress or on old 
« * « lines. The Statist of August 19th gives the following state- 
We do not know how it may be with the public, but | ment of the number of miles worked, capital stock and 
for our own part we are heartily tired of perusing solemn | funded debt, and dividends paid for ten years :— 





ee ee : ; _| Years. Miles Worked. Capital Funded Debt. Dividends Paid. 
east na are ee Fe dee etka 57,823 ... $3,159,428,057 ... $64,418,157 
CHAE: OF Re EID Pen ba reer ere ee ae | BOI aeeeiecd, 66,237 ... 8,784,548,084 ... °67,120,709 
observed that it is a trait of Japanese disposition to be|1874  ......... 69,273 ... 4,221,768,954 ... 67,042,942 
slow in deliberation and precipitate in practice, but we do| 1875 ....,.... 71,759 ... 4,415,631,680 ... 74,294,208 
not remember that we have ever heard of a community of | 1876 ....... »» 75,508 ... 4,468,691,935 ... 68,039,668 
Japanese who devoted twelve years to a discussion of the 1BTT — seesseees 74,112... 4,568,597,248 ... 58,556,312 
ane ae eee IOS erases . 78,960 ... 4,589,948,798 ... 58,629,868 
regulations required for their own control, and then com-|4879 .,....... 82,223 ... 4,762,506,010 ... 61,681,420 
plained of being so much pressed for time that they could} 1880 ......... 84,225 ... 4,897,401,997 .... 77,115,411 
not succeed in saying what they meant at the last. This,|1881_ ......... 94,486 ... 5,010,889,579 ... 93,344,200 


however, is the absurd position attributed to the foreign 
residents of Yokohama by the compilers of the unhappy 
memorial in question. Fortunately the facts are better 
known. The signatories of the memorial entrusted their 


It will be seen from these figures that the percentages of 
dividends to capital and funded debt in the years under 


consideration are as follows :— 
Percentage of Dividends to 


- . Years. Capital & Funded Debt. 

case to incompetent hands, and, as a natural consequence, |: {) a een Eee Rene a 2.04 
were misrepresented. They meant, it appears, to ask for 

nothing more than an advisory voice in the legislative LBTA weseseseceeesseeens seeeeccceees eevee 1.56 
measures of the Local Government, whose authority they te TOTRP URES SURE ANE R ARES Se eee ERS e : ie 
fully recognised : the memorial, on the contrary, made 1877 nos ae Mee ea ne es 1.28 
them desire that no municipal regulation should be enforced 1 F: 7 §; Serre an cea er tees . 1.14 
until approved, first by a weneral meeting of the foreign 1879 ssoscercece i isebee-ceee ssecceseveeee 1.80 
land-renters, and afterwards by all the foreign represen- 1880 eee eeceeceeeessereesserteesoreee 157 
tatives. If this action be consistent with that intention, TBS sseesssesesseeserersesresesseesreeee 1,86 


Thus during the past decade railways in the United 
States have only paid an average dividend of 1.58 per 
cent, Yet in spite of these highly unsatisfactory figures 
railway stock is, for the most part, at a premium and 
the work of construction is going on faster than ever. Of 
course it is to be observed that the dividends paid by the 
lines themselves do not represent the whole profit to 
shareholders. Large sums are realized by the sale of lands 
which the lines traverse and of which considerable tracts are 
granted to projectors. Still it seems strange that an enter- 
prise so apparently unremunerative should receive such an 

| ample share of public favour, and we can only conclude that 
| Amexican capitalists anticipate future results very different 
from the present state of affairs. Indeed, it will be seen 
that since 1878 dividends have been steadily improving ; 
advocating that the settlement should be subjected com- | et oe ya peed eee te aaa iloags 
e total of capital and funded debt increased only 2.8 per 
pletely to native authority: we are now told that the right | cent during that year, the aggregate earnings showed an 
of the Japanese to exercise tliat authority was never ea of 16 a ae hi als S 
question. This is bewildering, but so is the memorial in} ° | P oe 
its new guise, and meanwhile butchers and coolies are 
the only persons who scem to possess any power at all. 


words have lost their signification. Everybody, of course, 
would be very happy to see Yokohama entirely under 
foreign control, always provided the well-being of the 
Settlement were the sole question to be considered. But 
insuperable difficulties oppose the open accomplishment 
of such a result, whereas by a little tact, we can contrive 
to obtain all the power we need without invoking any 
unprocurable aid from abroad or coming into colli- 
sion with any national susceptibilities. These con- 
siderations, and an idea that peace and order are 
generally preferable to complaint and recrimination, 
prompted us to suggest from the first that no attempt 
should be made to go beyond native control, but that the 
foreign residents should merely seck to obtain the privilege 
of directing its exercise. We were then charged with 
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In 1881, the number of miles of railway worked in the 
United States being 94,486, the gross earnings were 
It is curious to note how fully the remarks we have  $725,325,115, that is to say, $7,676 per mile approxi- 
made from time to time on the subject of Yokohama, mately. In Japan the number of miles worked during 
journalism are borne out by facts. Whatever appears in| the same period was 76, and the gross earnings were 
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$1,023,750 (or 1,638,000 yer) being at the rate of $18,470 outlay throughout the country are applied; whether 


per mile. The cost of working the lines in the United 
States was 62 per cent. of the gross earnings, but the 
public is not in possession of any accurate information ag 
to the corresponding figures for Japan. In the Detailed 
Estimates for the current fiscal year, the revenue from 
railways is estimated at at 939,667 yen, while in the ex- 
penditure column the appropriation for the Railways 
Bureau is set down as 7,840 yen. Presumably, therefore, 
the former figure represents the net earnings of the lines. 
Now these Detailed Estimates were compiled before the 
railway returns for the preceding fiscal year could have 
been accurately known. We may assume therefore that 
the Finance Minister estimated the gross earnings for the 
present fiscal year at 1,600,000 yex approximately, and 
upon this hypothesis it appears that the total working ex- 
penses amount to about 560,000 yex, or 87 per cent. of the 
gross earnings. If these figures be trustworthy, they are 
very satisfactory. 
* * * 

It will probably here occur to our readers, as it occurs 
to ourselves, that to be driven to hypothesis for an es- 
timate of the working expenses of railways in Japan is an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The seventy-six miles of 
railway already opened are entirely in the hands of the 
Government, and there ought to be no more difficulty in 
ascertaining their gross earnings, working expenses, or 
net profits, than in learning the amount of appropriation 
for any particular Department of State. But this is one 
of the many obscure ilems which go so far towards in- 
validating the Financial Estimates altogether. Half a 
dozen years ago a Finance Minister’s budget in Japan was 
a thing worthy of praise, for had the Government elected 
to follow the example set by all their predecessors from the 
days of Jimmu Tenno, they might have found a very valid 
excuse for levying the taxes and spending them without 
taking the public into their confidence at all. But they 
wisely chose to pursue a course more in accordance 
with the programme of the Restoration, and they have 
reaped their reward in the shape of public confidence and 
applause. But one begins to ask oneself now-a-days 
whether their progress does not show some tendency to 
stagnate in this particular matter at all events. Apart 
from that fatal omission, the failure to furnish any final 
accounts, it ought surely to be possible so to improve the 
form of the Finance Minister’s statement that at least the 
estimated items of revenue and expenditure should be 
perfectly comprehensible. A recent issue of L’ Economiste 
Frangais contained some very strong strictures on the 
want of lucidity displayed by the French Budget, and the 
writer pointed out, with much truth, that in the case of 
Governments, no less than private individuals, the surest 
way to suggest suspicions of insolvency is to have 
secrets from the public. Japanese financiers are no doubt 
quite cognizant of the fact, but we should be glad to see 
them give it more effect in their actions. Statistical 
science is not neglected. On the contrary this country’s 
statisticians have exhibited most laudable activity of late 
years; but strange to say, their disposition is to busy 
themselves with the past rather than the present, and on 
many important details of Japan’s actual condition to-day 
the world is left to form a conjectural opinion. ‘The 
Finance Minister at all events might set a better ex- 
ample. People want to know all about public works in 
Japan. They want to know the actual cost of constructing 
railways; their working expenses and net earnings; they 
want to know how the appropriations for engineering 
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new roads are opened; new canals dug; new lands re- 
claimed ; new harbours formed and so forth. They want 
to know, in short, not merely how much money is appro- 
priated to this or that, but also the results of the expendi- 
ture in each case. Information upon these points is at 
present well-nigh inaccessible, and the Government must 
not be surprised to find that it wins neither confidence nor 
credit so long as it pursues the plan of letting not its 
right hand know what its left doeth. 





The Hochi Shimbun, in a short paragraph, copied with- 
out comment by a local English newspaper, succeeds in 
making a marvellous number of errors. It corrects a 
statement to the effect that the capital of the Union 
Shipping Company is to be increased to six million yen, of 
which the Government will take half, by explaining that the 
Government proposes to contribute three-fifths of a capital 
of ten millions. The truth is that up to the present there 
is no definite intention of increasing the capital of the 
Company beyond six millions, and that under no circum- 
stances will the Treasury subscribe more than the propor- 
tion originally determined, namely thirteen-thirtieths. 'Chus 
if the capital be increased to ten millions, the Government's 
share will amount to four and a third millions. 


* 
* * 


The Mainichi Shimbun circulates an equally ridiculous 
rumour to the effect that the purchase of the O. & O. 8. 8. 
Coptic is contemplated by the Union Company. This story 
is founded on a visit paid to the ship by Captain Brown, 
Mr. McNab, and some officers of the new Company, but it 
is scarcely necessary to say that these gentlemen had no 
motive other than simple curiosity. We have heard of 
wonderful sums resulting from the addition of two and 
two, but newspapers occasiqnally obtain equally marvellous 
totals by adding up ciphers. 

x6 

The Regulations of the new Company have been published 
in the vernacular journals and translated by the foreign 
local press. We observe that the captains, engineers, and 
petty-officers are ultimately to be Japanese, but it is very 
wisely provided that this rule may be modified in favour 
of foreigners, for a certain period. The ships of the Union 
Company are evidently destined to serve as an assistant 
training school for the personnel of the Imperial Navy, 
and we cannot too highly commend this portion of the 
scheme, for it is unfortunately beyond question that the 
present system of naval instruction stands in urgent need 
of some such supplement. The Japanese navy can never 
be thoroughly efficient until its cadets are required to 
perform a course of training very much more practical 
than anything at present provided for them. 


* 
* % 


Another point worthy of note in these regulations is the 
very ample provision made for reserve funds. A “ First 
Class Fund,” amounting to seven per cent of the original 
cost of the Company's Vessels, is to be set aside for in- 
surance purposes, and also for the expense of repairs 
(necessitated by marine accidents) which exceed three per 
cent of that cost. A “Second Class Fund,” amounting 
to five per cent of the cost of the vessels, is to be set 
aside for large repairs necessitated by fair wear and 
tear; while a “Third Class Fund,” by way of reserve, 
is to be formed if sufficient profits are realized. It will 
be most important for the success of the Company 
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~for September 6th, Kuropean Edition, 
& letter dated Yokohama August 11th, the closing para- 
“ graph of which reads as follows :—* ‘The report that Com- 
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that it should be coustantly in a condition to keep Up, | 
‘The ican do no injury to anyone but themselves, whereas when 


and if possible increase, the strength of its fleet. 
directors of the Mitsu Bishi Company do not seem to 
have fully recognised this necessity, though in other 
rospects they have shown a degree of prudence and good 
sense which the new Company will do well to imitate. 
We frankly confess that we find it difficult to credit the 
Japanese with sufficient ability, acquired by practical ex- 
perience, to organize, and bring into successful working 
order, all the details of a scheme so novel to its promoters. 
Competent foreign assistance is, however, easily accessible, 
and public confidence in the undertaking will be consider- 
ably influenced by the Company’s action in this respect. 





Local astronomers are of opinion that the comet now 
visible is not that of Pons, The elements show too much 
difference to permit identification. It appears also that a 
later discussion of the observations of 1812 gave a period 
about a year longer than that determined by Encke, so 
that the next perihelion passage of Pons’ comet would take 
place towards the end of 1383. Mven this computation, 
however, is liable to a plus or minus error of 3.5 years, so 
that the test of periodicity cannot be relied on. Scientists 
are evidently inclined to regard this comet as a new one. 
From the accounts which have appeared in the New York 
Herald, it appears also to present some rather unusual 
features, for it was observed in America and France on 
Sept. 18th in full daylight within three degrees of the sun, 
the spectrum being examined at the same time by Thollon 
at Nice. It was first seen at Rio Janeiro before perihelion 
passage. As is generally the case with comets of Jargely 
developed tails, the head in this case is faint and diffuse 
with no sharp nucleus, so that a good pair of opera, or 
field, glasses will give a more satisfactory observation than 
a telescope. We understand that the 8-inch Kquatorial 
belonging to the Home Department has only just been 
placed at the disposal of the University Observatory, and 
as the instrument is not yet in working order, important 
observations are not possible. 





In the correspondence column of the New York Herald 
there appears 


modore Shufeldt’s treaty has not been ratified was not 
unexpected in Japan, though considerable misunderstand- 
ing has been caused by the publication of a letter acknow- 
ledged to have been written by a prominent United States 
official, in a Yokoliama journal, giving positive assurance 


that Commodore Shufeldt’s action would be sustained. 


This letter was so forcible in terms as to be supposed in- 
spired by authority at home, and great annoyauce is now 
expressed that the official in question should have de- 
parted from the rule prohibiting newspaper correspondence, 
upon such slender grounds. His letter was regarded as 
absolutely decisive. It now proves to have been mischiev- 
ously delusive.” ‘his paragraph is interesting, as show- 
ing that the journalistic perform inces of certain officials in 
Yokohama do not escape notice anil comment in America. 
We believe that United States Consuls are prohibited by 
their Regulations from corresponding with newspapers ex- 
cept on subjects connected with the Consulate. If the 
rule exists, however, it is not very closely observed here. 





We observe that the columns of our local contemporaries 
are filled with personal attacks on the editor of the Fapan 
Mail. We cannot say that we regret the fact, for so long 


Google 


as these journalists confine their pens to such a topic they 


they make Japan and the Japanese the objects of their 
abuse, there is always a risk that their utterances may be 
mistaken for an interpretation of public opinion. 





We have received the tenth report of the Postmaster 
General of Japan, being for the fiscal year ended June 80, 
1881. This pamphlet differs from its precursors in being 
translated from the Japanese and printed at the Seishi Bun- 
sha in Tokiyo. 
official statement by a leading Government Department. It 
shows that during the year under consideration the affairs 
of the Bureau were prosperous, ‘The revenue was yen 
] 424,350.46: expenditure was yen 1,347,722.96, leaving a 
balance of yen 76,627.51 in favor of receipts. The number 
of book, newspapers, letters, &c., transmitted during the 
year, was upward of eighty-three million, being an increase 
of more than fourteen million, or nearly 21.0 per cent on the 
previous year’s mail matter, and 49.8 per cent on that of 1879. 
The aggregate length of all the mail routes in operation at 
the close of the year was 19,390 ri (48,475 English miles). 
The increase over those in operation at the close of the pre- 
ceding year was 2,472 ri (6,180 English miles), and the 
increase over those in operation at the close of the year 
ended 30th day of the 6th month, 12th year of Meiji (1879), 
was 4,969 ri (12,422.5 English miles). The total annual 
transportation was 10,094,585 ri (25,236,462.5 English 
tuiles), which is an inerease of 520,569 ri (1,801,422.5 Eng- 
lish miles) over that of the preceding year, and an increase 
of 1,065,025 ri (2,662,562.5 English miles) over that of 
the year ended 30th day of the 6th month, 12th year of 
Meiji (1879). During the year there have been estab- 
lished 442 post offices, 10 receiving agencies, and 2,878 
stamp agencies ; and 2,765 street letter boxes have been 
erected, ‘Lhe total numb.r of post offices now in operation 
is 4,819, number of receiving agencies 217, number of stamp 
agencies 5,284, and uumber of street letter boxes 4,662; 
making the total number of receptacles of mails 14,982. 
There is other matter of interest in the report, to which we 
refer our readers, 


It is also somewhat behind time for an 


We have to acknowledge receipt, from the office of the 
London Graphic, of a special “ Summer number for 1882.” 
The supplement is a colour-print of Charles Green’s painting 
“ Summer Goods,” representing a pretty girl on one side of 
a counter critically examining the cotton prints displayed by 
an obsequious draper on the other, The drawing is well 
executed, but the colouring is not; and the same remark 
applies to the other tinted prints throughout the issue. 
There is a fund of humour, certainly, in all the mere sketches; 
but such themes as that treated in the supplement, and even 
in that beautiful subject R. J. Gordon’s “ By the River,” are 
simply ruined by the daubing that disfigares them. ‘here 
hever was, and never can be, such a tone as that displayed in 
the picture “ On the Moors,” where the young sportsman on 
the left is afflicted with a bright crimson erysipelas, and the 
dogs lovk as though they have been annoying a sign-painter 
who with good aim has hurled his brushes at them. So of 
“ Beauties of the Deep.” Crabs and lobsters just out of sea 
water do not look as though they had been par-boiled ; and 
no cat-fish has yet been caught with one eye dark brown and 
the other in the main bright red. A blow from a boat-hook 
eouldn’t prodace such an effect as this in the actual subject, 
Young English girls’ faces and necks are not suffused with 
permanent blushes compounded with some vile mixture of 
burnt sicnna and yermillion; nor are moors and beaches 
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daubed by dame artist nature with yellow ochre, vivid pink, 


and manve, and reddish purple. Yet both pictures, as draw- 
ings, are works of high art and no doubt faithfully represent 
the ideas of the original painters. Apart from the defects we 
have noticed, the Graphic Summer Number is a very choice 
production. The literary work it contains is of the most 
charming kind, comprising tales by Leader Scott and a lady 
collaborator, the Iate Grenville Murray, Owens Blackburne, 
Anstey, and other writers of repute. We may add that the 
pencil-story “ Tourists in Japan—trying to climb Fusi- 
Hama,” is a bright and fairly accurate Lit of caricature, 
wherein, from the nature of the subject, the extravagant 
colouring is not altogether offensive, Yet people do not 


climb Fusi-san when he wears his mantle of snow. 


* 
* 


* 

Evidently the Graphic has hit the popular taste, and so 
has become not only a welcome visitor in all parts of the 
universe, but a great financial success to its proprietors. In 
a circular which accompanies the issue above referred to we 
read that arecently published Directory in America, contains 
the statement that over 70,000 dollars, or £14,::00 sterling. 
were expended on the production of one of these Special 
Season Numbers of the London Graphic, and although the 
author adds that “ America to-day stands without a peer in 
the delicate finish of her illustrations, &¢,,” it is doubtful 
whether any proprietorate in any country has expended so 
vast a sum on the publication of one single issue. Of a 
number subsequent to the one before referred to, over 520,000 
copies were issued, and the number was out of print in a few 
days. More than 160 tons of paper were consumed, and the 
total cost of production was 85,000 dols., and the pages if 
put end to end would have made an unbroken Jine of paper 
reaching from London to New York. The whole of the 
ilustratians being printed in many colonrs, and each sheet 
having to go through the press separately for each colour, re- 
presents a total of over 15,000,000 impressions. 


With the London and China Express of the Ist of 
September is issued a very useful and apparently complete 
map of Lower Egypt. Such a publication, valuable as it 
even now. is, would have been more acceptable to people in the 
Far Kast before the termination of that campaign which they 
have been following with anxious interest—too often en- 
countering in their studies names of places of whose previous 
existence they had no knowledge. 


CRITICISM AND COMPETENCE. 


E have occasionally been profane enough to think 

| that Tristram Shandy’s inimitable philosophy must 
have been founded on the observation of social elewents 
very similar to those which exist in some of the highways 
and by-ways of this Settlement. ‘It is in the nature of 
an hypothesis,” remarked that sage, ‘that it assimilates 
everything to itself as proper nourishment, aud from the 
first momeut of your begetting it, it generally grows the 
stronger by everything you see, hear, read, or understand.” 
Even great men have not always been free from this 
failing. Seth Pecksniff was doubly persuaded of his chronic 
indisposition when he found himself haranguing his 
friends in his shirt-tails, and Daniel Quilp’s inability to 
batter a new expression into the countenance of a wooden 
figure-head confirmed his belief in the perversity of 
Christopher Nubbles’ disposition. intellectual 
giants as these occasionally descended to the logic of 
pigmies, need we be surprised that Yokohama is not without 
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counterparis 2? A well known resident once observed that 


he could appreciate the loftiness of Wolsey’s Ego et Rex 
Meus, but that for the ‘‘Me and Satsuma” mystery- 
mongers of the settlement he had nothing but contempt. 
Pity would, however, have been a more appropriate term, 
for the prostitution of faculties destined to a nobler useis a 
misfortune humanity has no title to despise. Yet isit hard 
to hold the rougher sentiments in permanent check when 
day after day and week after week one’s ear is tormented 
by the meaningless murmur of a current of nonsense, 
which, springing from ignoranco, as its source, attracts, as 
it flows, so many tributaries of sententious hypocricy and 
interested malice, that at the last the insignificance of its- 
origin is merged in the volume of its turgidity. Which of 
us has not been distressed now and then by a longing for 
some retreat like the tub of Diogenes, where it would be 
possible perpetually to sport the oak against the advent of 
those voluble button-holers, those tinkers of report and 
pedlars of rumour, whose tools are a thesaurus of philoso- 
phical plagiarisms, an alphabet of mysterious winks, and a 
répertoire of wandering inferences? They know, who 
better ? how prone the public is to be deceived by solemnity 

of language, and how easy it is fur wind-bags inflated with 
the gas of pedantic humbug to float in the crass atmos- 
phere of ignoranco. Ono remarkable quality they do 
possess, and that is temerity. Nothing deters them. 
They will discuss the most intricate problems of Japznese 

polity and sociology with the same assurance that they 
bring to bear upon the delinquencies of their wash-woman 
or the fashion of their pantaloons. Their hypothesis is 
that all things in Japan are the exact opposite of what is 
proper, and to,this phantasy they manage to adapt “ every- 

thing they sce, hear, read, or understand.” Not indeed that 
(hey are more sparing of their own politicians. In lan- 
wuago strong but for the weakness of its “ h’s,” they will 
denounce Myr. Gladstone as a spoliator and @ villain, 

while for John Bright they find no more appropriate term 

than “a sneaking humbug.” Myr. Glalstone forsooth ! 

Why these despicable phrase-mongers are no more capable 

of beginning to appreciate the wisdom and foresight of 
such a statesman than they are of calculating the elements 
of » comet by the arithmetic of book-keeping. Charles 
Dickens, who was consummalely versed in the ways of 
humanity, tells us that it is the inevitable tendency of 
joan and vulgar natures to be insolently critical of every- 
thing superior to themselves in rank, intellect, or position, 
though they will be cringingly servile in the presence of 
vorgeous furniture or other concrete evidences of wealth. 
And so in truth it is. Your veritable cad knows no 
grander method of magnifying his smallness than by rail- 
ing at everything greater or better than Limself. He has 
not even tho conscience of the mythological mule which 
stopped short when on the point of winning a race because 
it remembered that its father was a donkey. Yet he will 
lave his official divinity—a Consul-General for example— 
whom he worships and on whom he heaps the most ful- 
some undulation, for if those in office will only condescend 
(o patronize they can always convert proletarian hostility 
into gratified allegiance. 




















‘Lo come, however, to Khe moral of these reinarks, we would 
ask our readers whether it often oecurs to them to esti- 
mate the value of the opinions so confidently ventilated in 
Yokohama by forcign critics of Japan and the Japanese. 
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For our own part we venture to assert that the whole 
universe does not furnish another instance of equally 
impudent sciolism. What are the qualifications these 
persons bring to bear upon their task? The social and 
political history of the nation they undertake to judge is 
a sealed book to them. ‘They live entirely apart from the 
people of the country, or maintain an imperfect intercourse 
of signs and syllables with the very dregs of the popula- 
tion. They have no access to native literature, and being 
ignorant of the Japanese language, cannot form the 
faintest conception of Japanese habits of thought or pro- 
cesses of reasoning. The fragments of information they 
possess are derived from the utterances of journalists not 
yet conscious of their responsibility, and even those 
utterances are so clumsily translated that the spirit and 
logie of the original are for the most part compl etely 
obscured by the wretchedness of the rendering. ‘To all 
this add the difficulty of the subject; the unparalleled 
conditions through which Japan is passing; social, political, 
industrial, and commercial problems demanding for their 
satisfactory solution the most subtle wisdom and the most 
intimate knowledge of their details; a nation that falsifies 
all precedent and prediction by adapting itself in a decade 
to changes that have required centuries elsewhere for 
their development; an aristocracy that has voluntarily 
divested itself of all its traditional privileges, and a people 
that has accepted this sacrifice with the most perfect 
sobriety—add, we repeat, all these marvellous conditions to 
the almost absolute inaccessibility of their details and the 
manifest incompetence of their local critics, and we havo 
a compound demanding much closer inspection than it 
receives at the hands of this community. 

Iu writing thus it is not our desire to depreciato the 
value of honest research, or to pretend that many of the 
opinions entertained here on Japanese subjects may not 
be based an perfectly sound data. Our object is simply to 
call attention to the exceedingly difficult nature of the 
materials we have to analyze and the manifest incom- 
petence of those that volunteer to perform the analysis. 
With very few exceptions, these latter are men whoxe 
acquirements and moral furniture would scarcely entitle 
them to a place among pot-house politicians in ngland. 
Among the foreign residents are many—so many, indeed, 
as almost to constitute the majority—who deserve to -be 
described in very different terms. But these are precisely 
the persons of whom little or nothing is heard in public. 
They are too sensible to underestimate the difficulties that 
beset any stranger in his attempts to comprehend the 
intricate problems presented for his consideration by 
Japan and the Japanese, and too ingenuous to pretend 
that the limits of their vision include anything like repre- 
sentative elements. Thus most unfortunately for the 
well-being of our relations with the people of this country, 
the field is abandoned to a party of irresponsible stump 
orators, who, for aught we know to the contrary, may be 
honestly afflicted with Tristram Shandy’s hypothetical 
dementia, but whose competence is ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate to the range of their criticism. We are by no means 
the first to remark the curious fact that the most thorough 
knowledge of Japan and the most unhesitating perception of 
her needs, social, political, and economical, are to be found 
among the younger members of this community; men who 
spend eight hours of the day writing up ledgers, and devote 
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the remainder to confirming and deepening one another's 
impressions of the utter worthlessness and rascality of 


In the abstract it would be difficult 
to conceive a more grotesque notion than that one of these 
should ascend his accountant’s stool and harangue a 
foreign nation on its whole duty to itself and the rest of the 
world, yet. even this unprecedented spectacle is not wanting 
here, and did we not despair of obtaining credence, we 
might go on to relate how an atrabilious Nestor of this 
genus once presumed, on the strength of these qualifica- 
tions, to lecture tle Goverument of Japan for turning a 
deaf ear to opinions of which he declared himself the public 
exponent. Some-one—Charles Lamb, if we remember 
aright—has remarked that there is no good reason why 
the adventitious elevation enjoyed by the poor fellow who 
performs the rdéle of an alderman in a petty theatre at night 
should not colour his language and manner by day. The 
idea is charitable, and may even be applied to the case of a 
newspaper editor, provided always that the character he 
assumes does not delude the public by the solemnity with 
which it is sustained. Yet it seems to us that even these 
sententious humbugs would abandon something of the 
assurance they display did they devote a few moments 
to consider seriously the nature of the task they undertake 
aud their own qualifications for its performance. 





VENUS ANADYOMENE. 


[Notre Dame des Eaux Maritimes.] 

Cold limbs, that uprise from the waters, 

Close clad in a clinging wet gown ; ° 
O dearest and dampest of daughters, 

Of mermaids the chief and the crown! 
What song shall I sing of thy glories, 

What subtle and maddening refrain, 
Here, where blinding the sun on the shore is, 

By the marge ofthe main ? 





O face that is dripping and dropping 
With briny wet tears of the sea ; 
O bathing-gown soaking and sopping 
With the waves that have washed over thee ; 
O mouth that is bitter with drinking 
The salt of the seaweed-girt shore ; 
O eyelids, half blinded and blinking, 
All bloodshot and sore ! 


O feet that are scofched with the roughness 
Of the sand and the shingle, I ween ; 

O hands that are worn with the toughness 
Of the ropes of the bathing-machine ; 

O hair, hanging down in straight masses, 
All sod:ien and lanky and long— 

To tell of ye all far outpasses 
The limits of song ! 


- Thou art gazed at by peer and by peasant ; 
The monthly excursionist goes 
Every morn, when the weather is pleasant, 
_ To laugh at thy throbs and thy throes ; 
Each infant will su:nmon ils father, 
The children and nutserymaids swarm, 
The wlasses and telescopes gather 
To look at thy form. 


O, wi-y wilt thou weary Lhy leisure 
With watery freaks on the shore ? 
Can batiing be really a pleasure, 
The morning dip aught but a bore ? 
Or think’st thou thysclf far diviner 
When thy limbs no encumbrances chain, 
When thowrt nanghty and naked, Sabrina, 
Bare maid of the main ? 


“Lego,” in the World. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 





The weekly edition of The Times of the 25th of August 
contains an article entitled ‘Missionaries in India and China’ 
in which the writer criticisizes the prevalent. method of pre- 
senting Christianity to the inhabitants of these two countries, 
and touches incidentally on a varicty of general questions 
connected with the propagation of Christianity in foreign 
lands. Many of these questions deserve a faller and more 
impartial discussion than they have yet received, and it is 
most desirable that public opinion on these matters should be 
freely and fully expressed. , 

The writer of the article alluded to* is evidently well 
acquainted with the mode of action usnally adopted by the 
majority of missionaries in the propagation of the Christian 
Faith. Some of his statements, indeed, are too sweeping, 
while others could be made truer, and therefore more forcible, 
by qualification, yet, to a thoroughly unprejudiced and im- 
partial judge, provided such an one be well versed in the 
subject of which the article treats, the Janguage used by this 
writer will appear, with one or two exceptions, to be little more 
than a vivid representation of the real facts of the case, 


We are not in a position to test the correctness‘of some of 


the statisties given by the author of the article, but they 
seem to us calculated to mislead, and we doubt not that this 
part of his statement will provoke a good deal of adverse 
criticism in England. | 

Whatever we may think of the article as a whole, it seems 
worth while to ask ourselves how far the remarks of its author 
on the subject of mission work in India and China may be 
truly applied to the methods of its conduct in Japan. 


Views on missionary work and missionaries in this couztry 
are apt to run into one of two extremes; that part of the 
community, who, from one cause or another, are not brought 
into special contact with either the missionaries or their 
work and are therefore obliged to derive their opinions 
on the subject from mere hear-say or the casual notices 
found insthe local press, very frequently condemn wholesale 
both the missionaries and their work. Whereas, on the 
other hand, those persons to whom the work of the Christian 
missionary in this country is familiar and who are 
thoroughly conversant with the circumstances under which 
he has left his native shores, are apt to think that the pre- 
sent mode of propagating Christianity in Japan, is, on the 
whole, the best that could be devised ; and that the majority 
of the men engaged in missionary work are thoroughly 
qualified for the task they have taken in hand, 

Now if either of these views could be maintained—if, for 
instance, on the one hand it could be shown that the mis- 
sionaries were a set of wild enthusiasts, or, worse still, a class 
of men the honesty of whose motives, the sincerity of whose 
lives, there were grave reasons to doubt; or, on the other 
hand, if the ideas and feelings of missionaries themsclyes and 
of those who sympathize with thgm in reference to the proper 
mode of propagating the Christian Faith in this country, were 
in any sense abreast of the age in which we live, in any 
sense such as would naturally conimend themselves to the 
sympathy and support of the recognized leaders of modern 
thought, there would be no need to enter on a discussion of 
what the writer in Zhe Times correctly designates—the wide 
question of ‘Missionary Work.’ But when we see a large 
amount of ignorance of facts on the one hand, and a large 
amoant of the worst kind of conservatism on the other, we 
ask ourselves whether a.temperate, dispassionate discussion 
of the whole question of missions and missionaries with spe- 
cial reference to Japan, may not be instrumental in imparting 
information to some, correcting the information possessed hy 
others, and creating a more friendly fecling between two 
classes of persons, whose estrangement on this question is, 
we are convinced, chiefly due to a matual misunderstanding 
of each other’s point of view. 

It is well known that the Protestant missionaries who 
are now working in this country have been sent out 
by various societies ; that the training which’ they receive 
previous to leaving their native countrics differs very much, 
and, as may be snpposed, the examinations to whieh 
they are subjected vary neeording to the diverse notions 
of those to whom the responsibility of selecting, train- 
ing, and saperintending missionaries is entrusted by the 
churches at home. Butit may safely be said that none of 





* The Article is reproduced at Page 1,132 - 
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Chese exmminations are searching enough to detect any want 
of that special kind of ability which alone ean make a mis- 
slonary successful. In faet, the examiners are quite as izno- 
rant as the examinees of the nature and enormous difficulty 
of the work that is to be undertaken. And so it comes to 
pass that the standard for men to be employed in evangelistic 
and pastoral work abroad, is no whit higher than that for 
men who intend to devote their lives to this work at hotne = 
indeed, in some cases it is much lower, ignorance remarking 
that such an one wonld not do to preach to people at home, 
but will do very well for the heathen. 


As a conseqnence of this state of things it happens that 
there are a large number of inissionaries now in the field who 
are receiving quite double the incomes their abilities and 
qualifications would earn for them at home, 


Now it is not for us to say who among the missionaries 
have, or who have not, come abroad for the sake of money ; 
but we maintain that a system by which men are paid out of 
proportion to their ability is transgressing a rule that has 
been found to work well in all countries at all times, and 
which has been as strictly observed in the church as in the 
world at large, The accasions on which this rule will not 
hold good are few and far between, and we see no reason why 
nussionary societies should trausgress it more than any one 
else. On the contrary, by doing 30 they have exposed them- 
selves to a great danger; for whereas there will doubtless be 
found noble men who for the sake of a good cause are 
prepared to forego the emoluments their talents would cer- 
tainly ensure for them at home, yet, on the other hand, there 
will also be found men for whom missionary life is a very 
good speculation; men, for example, of humble origin to 
whom the assumption of the office of an ordained mis- 
sionary is a mainfest rise in the world, and who, after they 
are sent out, reside in better houses, mix in better society, 
and on the whole lead less laborious lives than they would 
have done bad they not abandoned their original callings. 
As a matter of fact there ig no denying that there are a 
naimber of missionaries in India, China, and even in Japan, 
who, lowever earnest they may be, have most certainly mis- 
taken their calling, and if such a state of things is ever to 
be reformed, the reform must commence at home. 


Those well meaning individuals who sit on committees 
and form missionary boards in America or England, are 
most of them profoundly ignorant of the real condition of 
affairs abroad. Asa rule, the popular missionary with them 
is the man who can write a good report—the man who can 
prepare a dish to suit the palates of an Excter Hall audience ; 
the man, who utters their special ‘Shiboleths,’ and culls 
out from the history of his mission life illustrations of 
the truth of some of the pet schemes or cherished 
principles which they honour with the name of “ the 
Truth” “ the Gospel” “ the way of Salvation” and so forth, 
The men whose deeper knowledge of human nature and of 
the powerful obstacles to be overcome by propagandists 
of the gospel in foreign Jands prevents their taking sach 
sanguine views of the progress of mission work, are looked upon 
a3 Melancholy persons, lacking enthusiasm, faith, hope ; and 
their reports are quietly consigned to oblivion, lest, if pub- 
lished, subseribers should be discouraged by their perusal, 
Missionaries soon get to know that their committees care to 
hear only one side of the question, and they grow weary of 
writing about the other side to no purpose. It is’ well 
known to all who are versed in these matters that com- 
mittees are profoundly ignorant of the real character and 
work of their men, and that there are missionaries who are 
highly estecined by the natives of the countries to which they 
have been sent as well as by those foreigners who have oppor- 
tunities of estimating their learning, self denial, and Christian 
zeal, but who, nevertheless, because they follow out their 
own special lines instead of trying to win the favonr of their 
employers by re-echoing the latter’s sentiments, meet with but 
a cold reception when they visit their native shores, 


It seems to us that as regards the general ability of the 
men sent out as missionaries to foreign lands there can 
be no reform till the committees and boards who are re- 
sponsitle to the general public for the character of their 
nominees become better acquainted with the real nature of 
the work to be undertaken. The idea that. * anyone will do 
for a clergyman” is exploded, and it is high Ume that the 
Churches at home should cease to limit missionary qualifica- 
tions to sincerity, earnestness, and mediocre ability. 
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Granted, however, that those sent out do to do missionary 

work are men of undoubted ability, will this alone censure a 
tolerable incasure of success? Let facts answer, ‘There are 
a very large number of able men in the mission field who 
exert all their talent in teaching forms of Christianity that are | 
accidental and transient rather than essential and permanent ; 
forms which, in many eases, were the outcome of special cir- 
cumstances, at a special time, and designed to mect needs 
which were felt then, but are not felt now, or to suit minds 
very differently constituted from those with whom the mis- 
sionary of the nineteenth century, working in India, China or 
Japan, has to do. Now it is very plain that there are two 
kinds of Christianity. There is, first the Christianity of the 
New Testament, enunciated once for all in language which, 
however it may be interpreted, in the main will always remain 
unaltered ; second, the Ohristianity of Christendom, as it is 
manifested in the thoughts, hopes, fears, and beliefs of the 
members of a number of Christian sects, What we want 
propagated is, not the latter, but the former; not the 
forms which Christianity has assumed, but the substance 
which lies beneath those forms and of which they are by no 
means, the only manifestation and expression. What we 
want then to see adopted, is a system which shall be suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit the principles of Christianity to be 
promoted in whatever way best suits the native mind. We 
have no right to make the traditions of our elders binding on 
the Japanese. It is not for the missionary to prescribe the 
form which Christianity shall take in this or any other 
foreign country. : 


Those who are well acquainted with history know that the 
Christianity of one country is not precisely that of another— 
know that of a great system like Christianity the particular 
part calenlated to attract the attention, move the sympathy 
and influence the lives of different races of men, will depend 
very much on the mental condition of those races—that 
although men may read the same Bible, they will read it by 
the light of their own science, history, religion, and experience ; 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Christianity embraced by 
tribes and nations differing from each other widely, lins never 
retained the same character, but while acting more or Jess on 
special local influences and forces, has in its turn been larvely 
acted upon by them. Christianity has been professed by men 
little above the condition of savages, and also by cultivated 
minds—it partakes of the character of those who receive it. To 
the truth of this assertion Milman in his “ History of latin 
Christinnity ” bears testimony. Christianity ” he remarks, 
“may existina certain forin in a nation of savages, as well as, 
in a nation of philosophers, yet its specific character will almost 
always entirely depend upon the character of the people 
who are its votaries. It must be considered, therefore, in 
constant connection with this character—it will darken with 
the darkness, and brighten with the light, of each succeeding 
century ; in its ungenial time it will recede so far from its 
genuine and essential nature as scarcely to retain any sign 
of its divine original; it will advance with the advancement 
of human nature, and keep up the moral to the utmost height 
of the intellectual culture of man.’ The ignoring of this 
fact has been tho cause of much failure in mission work. 
Instead of presenting to the natives the salient features of tho 
Christianity of the New Testament in all their breadth—those 
great principles of the Christian Faith which are of 80 
universal a nature as to show themselves at once as worthy of 
acceptance—great stress has been laid upon certain dogmas, 
certain hard and fast lines of thought, which are clothed in a 
Western dress, and strike the natives of this country as 
something altogether foreign to all that they have been 
accustomed to hear, believe, practice, and revere. It is neers- 
sary then, if a missionary is to be successful, that he should 
be something more than able as men generally understand 
ability ; he should also be liberal-minded in the widest sense 
of the term. He must get out of the narrow groove of 
ordinary theological and religious thought and sentiment, 
and learn how to look upon Christianity rather as a fulfil- 
ment of the hopes, desires, aspirations, and dreams of earnest 
men of all ages and all countries, than as a system isolated 
from the history and progress of religious thought in general, 


He should look upon Christianity as something that has made | of humanity.”| 



























in ideal; as something that has combined into one harmo- 
nious whole much which already existed in divided parts. In 
saying this we do not mean to affirm that all the Christian 
doctrines without exception may be found in other creeds, 
but only those doctrines which are the foundation of all 
morality and all religion ; such, for instance as the existence 
of a moral faculty in man—the idea of moral responsibility— 
the powcr of passion over reason—the doctrine of the 
existence of some higher power, or powers ; and the doctrine 
of a future life. In reference to this, Max Miiller, in the 
preface to his ‘ Chips from a German Workshop’ says :—“ Of 
religion too, as of language, it may be said, that in it, every- 
thing: new is old, and everything old is new ; and that there 
lins been no entirely new religion since the beginning of the 
world, ‘lhe elements and roots of religion were there ag far 
back as we can trace the history of man; and the history of 
religion, like the higtory of language, shows us throughout a 
succession of new combinations of the same radical elements. 
An institution of God, a sense of human weakness and depend- 
ence, a belief in a divine government of the world, a distinc- 
tion between good and evil, and a hope of a better life, these 
are some of the radical elements of all religions. Though 
sometimes hidden, -they rise again and again to the surface. 
Though frequently distorted, they tend again and again to 
their perfect form. Unless they had formed part of the 
original dowry of the human soul, religion itself would have 
remained an impossibility, and the tongues of angels would 
have been to human ears but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. If we once understand this clearly, the words of St. 
Augustine, which have seemed startling to many of his ad- 
mirers, become perfectly clear and intelligible when he says— 
g What is now called the Christian religion has existed 
among the ancients, and was not absent from the beginning 
of the human race, until Christ came in the flesh : from which 
time the true religion, which existed already, began to be 
called Christian.’ From this point of view,” continues Max 
Miiller, “the words of Christ too, which startled the Jews, 
assume their true meaning, when he said to the centurion of 
Capernaum ; ‘ Many shall come for the Kast and West and 
shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
Kingdom of heaven.” ~ What we need in this country is a 
good body of men, well versed in the science of religion 
in general, thoroughly familiar with the processes of thought 
that led to polytheism, pantheism, and the various other 
forms of belief, and earnestly bent on discovering what 
elements of truth the native religions contain, rather than on 
commencing, as so many do, by denouncing what they consider 
to be the errors of native faith, : 

With a view of producing such men as these, the system 
of training to which our missionaries are subjected must, 
in onr opinion, undergo a thorough reform. In addition to 
their general education they must receive special instruction 
in the ‘science of religion.” There is ample material for the 
carrying on of such a course of instruction ; we live in an age 
whin every science, every department of knowledge and 
philosophy, occupies the attention of specialists. And religion 
ig not left ont in the cold. The lives of a number of noted 
men have been devoted, and are still devoted, to its study. 
There is hardly a faith in existence whose doctrines have not 
been examined an. ex}rnded by competent scholars. And 
we are now it a position to asirm that there are no tribes or 
nations wil!:out a religion. In former times such an assertion 
as this would have been challenged, but to-day we have the 
highest warrant for its truth. To quote only two authorities 
—Max Miller says:—‘‘ We may safely say that in spite of 
all researches, no human beings have been found anywhere, 
who do not possess something, which to them is religion, or, 
to put it in the most general form, a belief in something 
beyond what they can see with their eyes.”§ And again Prof, 
Tiele remarks :—“ The statement that there are nations or 
tribes which possess no religion, rests either on inaccurate 
observations or on a confusion of ideas, No tribe or nation 
has yet been met with destitute of belief in any higher 
being, and travellers who asserted their existence, have been 
afterwards refuted by facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call 
religion, in its most general sense, au universal phenomenon 

"| We live in an age, then, when it has been 


plain things which others discerned dimly—as something | proved that religion exists everywhere, and when there are also 
that has brought things near which others saw afar off—as | nen well qualifie-l to instruct us in the general character and 


something that had acted out in reality what others viewed | 
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the chief doctrines of almost any creed we may wish to study. 
Thus for information on the religious belief of India, we may 
go to Wilson Haug, Burnouf and Miiller ; to M. Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire, and M.Stanislas Julien on Buddhisin ; to Birch, 
Le Sage, Renouf for the faith of the Ancient Egyptians ; to 
Rawliason and Sayce for the religion of the Babyloniais and 
Ninevites ; to Legge and Douglas for China; to Gladstone 
Jowett and Mahaffy for Greece; to Munro and Leely for 
Rome ; to Rhys for the Celtic races ; to Skeat or Sweet for 
the Teutonic; and last, but not least, for savage tribes in 
general, to Tylor and Lubbock. Now we ask, would it not 
be simply keeping up with the age in which we live if all 
missionaries were required to pass an examination before they 
are sent out in the religion of the country which is to be 
the scene of their Iabours ; such examinations to be con- 
ducted, as they well might be, by those who have been apend- 
ing the best part of their lives in the study of these religions, 
A little contact with men of such broad views and scholarly 
habits would do an immense deal in the way of guiding the 
studies and enlarging the sympathies of a young missionary ; 
and he would no longer Jand on a foreign shore an utter 
stranger to the struggles and pangs by which Eastern, no less 
than Western, nations have advanced to the position they now 
occupy. In addition to this, a course of study in the science 
of religion in general would be an immense help to him. Tet 
us ask ourselves what ten or twenty men trained in this way 
could accomplish in Japan to-day ? What with their tongues ? 
What with their pens? We venture to think, more than could 
be aceomplished by 8 hundred men trained in the old way, 
As matters now stand, we doubt whether one ont of every 
ten missionaries undertakes to study extensively the religion 
of the country in which he resides, and for the simple reason 
that the persons who send these missionaries out tell them 
to bewaré of allowing anything to draw them aside from the 
simple preaching of what they call ‘the Gospel ;’ holding 
that the study of such books as the Koran of the Moham- 
medans ; the Zend-avesta of the Parsis, the Kings of the 
Confucianists, the T'no-te-king of the Paoists, the Vedas of 
the Brahmans, the ‘I'ripitaka of the Buddhists, the Sitras 
of the Jains, or the Granth of the Sikhs, would be mere 
waste of time. 

To draw our remarks to a close and apply what we have 
said of missions in general to our special circumstances here. 
The missionary residing in Japan ‘who has_ thoroughly 
studied the science of religion—a science founded on facts 
carefully culled from the history af religion as it has been 
practised and believed in all parts of the world—vwill be able 
to make good use of what he finds of sterling moral worth in 
the religious faith of Japan. And he will most certainly dis- 
cover in the teaching of the ancient Shintoists, Buddhists, 
and Confucianists, numerous elements that will prove most 
valuable to him in his endeavours to lead the natives on to 
the knowledge of ‘ a more excellent way ;’ he will realize that 
he has not come here to destroy, so much as to fulfil; and 
that whom the people ‘ignorantly worship’ Him will he de- 
clare to them, showing them that the God of whom he speaks 
is the God they have been feeling after these many centuries. 

Further, it is absolutely necessary that, in addition toa 
general acquaintance with the teaching of the three creeds, 
which together have for so long atime beer playing a most 
important part in forming the national character, a mis- 
sionary in Japan at present should be thoroughly conversant 
with the views and teachings of the great leaders of thought 
in the West. The works of Spenser, Bain, Mill, and a host 
of other philosophical teachers, are gradually being translated 
into the language of Japan and form topics of discussion in 
native journals, and it must often happen that the missionary 
is required to answer questions having reference to the nature 
of this teaching. Ifhe wishes to hold his own he must be 
able therefore to express on these subjects an opinion that 
shall be worth hearing and calculated to gain respect. 

Societies which exist for the purpose of selecting mission- 
aries and sending them out, are to be reckoned, we presume, 
among the necessary evils of the world. No one who is 
thoroughly conversant with their constitution, rules, and 
modus operandi, provided he be a disinterested party, and 
has not put on the spectacles which their founders, supporters 
and sympathizers, are in the habit of wearing, is blind to the 
fact that they are enemies to the full and harmonions deyelop- 
ment of individual mental powers. We do not desire to be 
understood as advocating egoism versus altruism, but only as 
maintaining that the well being of the aggregate—society in 
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general—is only to be reached through the free and full devel op- 
ment of each unit; and to the progress of this development the 
rales and sentiments of members of these societies form a gerious 
barrier, Widening views are looked upon with suspicion. A 
man who belongs lo the missionary body is expected to keep in 
the old lines; to utter the old phrases ; to preach traditional 
doctrines, If he does not, he gradually loses the confidence 
of hig Society, and men whisper that he is slowly drifting 
away to rationalism or some other heterodox-ism. The con- 
sequence is that he either smothers his convictions to the 
detriment of his conscience, or quietly settles down to the 
opinion that after all the easiest plan is to allow his Society to 
settle his creed for him—what right has he to question what so 
many good people have believed 2 Otherwise he is by degrees 
brought to feel that it is no longer possible for a lover of 
freedom and independence of thought to be the employé of 
a Society whose creed is confessedly stereotyped. What we 
wish to see then in this country is a body of thoroughly edu- 
cated liberal-minded missionaries—men who are as, fond of 
learning as they are of teaching, and who can find instruction 
everywhere ; men who ure in thorough sympathy with the 
natives, acquainted with their literature, their household 
maxims, their proverbs, their customs, their religion and 
irreligion. To such men the work of adapting Christian 
teaching to the real wants of the nation would be easy, 
and from such men the natives would soon learn that the 
Christianity of the New Testament is not the narrow system 
many represent it to be; but that, in the words of one of its 
greatest, becanse most liberal-minded, exponents, it embraces 
and is in sympathy with, in whatever creed or country, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
whatsoever in short contains any germ of virtue or praise. 
We have done no more than give a rough and very 
inadequate sketch of the outlines of a great subject, which, 
however much it has been neglected by those whose opinions 
the world may well desire to know, is second to none in 
interest and importance. If what we have said should prove 
instrumental in moving thought where it is now stagnant, or 
enlisting the sympathy of those who from one cause or another 
have hitherto remained indifferent ; or if, which is perhaps 
too much to hope, this article be the means in some indirect 
way of inducing those good persons in England and America 
who have the sole control of Foreign Missions, to advance a 
little with the age, our expectations will be more than realized, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom. } 





THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT UYENO. 


To THe Epiror cF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Main.” 

Dear Sik,-—It may perhaps not be too late or out of place 
to say a few words of criticism on the Competitive Exhibition 
of Japanese Paintings which is now being held at Uyeno, as 
but little to this effect has as yet appeared in the local 
journals, and as there are some pictures at least that deserve 
special notice, although, on the other hand, it seems remarkable 
how others got iuto the Exhibition at all. Among the latter I 
would class the numeroun representations in black ink of 
branches, fishes, crabs, which resemble the impressions those 
animals leave on a mudbank, impossible tigers yawning at 
their monotonous surroundings, and so forth. This style of 
painting—if painting it can bo called—in which by a few 
apparently random strokes of a brash the above objects are 
produced, is Lam informed, of Chinese origin and forms a 
branch of the art in itaelf ; but if it does, the effect is certainly 
not an artistic one, aud the sooner the Japanese abandon that 
peculiar branch—unless it be capable of some higher develop- 
ment—the better it will be for their success in other branches. 
Apropos of branches—with all due respect to the Committee of 
the Exhibition—pictures of these objects, ifadmitted at all, 
should only have boen sv to the enter two or three speci- 
mens, while so far as regards thosu with flowers and executed 
in colours, a little more judicious choice, excluding inferior 
paintings, would have given those of really artistic value—and 
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there were some—a far letter opportunity to be noticed, 
whereas now, among an overwhelming number, arranged 
without the least reward to variety and proper light, a good many 
of the better works must undoubtedly escape the rpectators’ 
attention, be they ever so willing to see all ; but the monotony 
of so many objects of the same class tires both eye and 
mind, and I often heard the remark, ‘Oh let us turn back : 
there are nothing but branches in that gallery.” Nevertheless, 
asI have hinted above, some, among them, as & branches of 
bamboo in colours, are of marvellous technical execution and 
delicacy of delineation, aud the same may be said of many of the 
flowers and birds, in the painting of which the Japanese seem to 
excel. Buta much more pleasing effect would have been attained 
if softer tints had been more generally applied. In birds of lively 
all colour, for instance, the colours often look hard and uunatural, 
and thus act detrimentally to the effect of an otherwise extremely 
good picture. ‘There were, however, a number of paintings 
requiring lively colours—among them a splendid turkey and 
some peacocks—which afford ample proof that that fault has 
been recognised by some of the Japancse puinters and, without 
impairing the natural truth of the picture, uvoided. Crates, with 
all the innumerable curves of neck that a line will assume, 
are of course in the majority, so that one involuntarily ex- 











claims “toujours perdrix,” and my remarks in regard to the too 


numerous paintings of branches apply to these also. Notwith- 
standing this, one picture, representing two cranes in a millet 
field, cannot fail to attract the attention of greater connoisseurs 
than I can possibly pretend to be. The birds, gracefully bent 
forward in running, aud the field of ripe brown millet, as true 
as nature itself, aud swayed by a light breeze, afford an ex- 
tremely pleasing “ ensemble.” 

The humorous element in animal groups is represented by a 
very fairly designed battle betweon frogs and grasshoppers— 
the idea of which is perhaps derived from !omor’s Batrach- 
omyomachy—and two turtle races of very ludicrous effect. 

Of landscapes there were none that seemed to deserve any 
special mention, although a few were tolerably well executed. 
Most of them exhibit the well-known want of ‘perspective of 
Eastern art, and where an attempt at perspective had been made, 
it has simply been by obscuring the back-ground by clouds, 
or by indistinct washed-out outlines, and little or no attention 
has been paid to the details. There is, however, an extremely 
well drawn and painted castle which is marked “ sold,” as also 
are a few others. I may here observe that probably more 
pictures would have been sold if the prices were marked on 
them in European figures, as it is hardly to be presumed that 
the exhibition was only intended for Japanese visitors. 

There are further a limited number of mythological and 
historical paintings, but of these, too, only the minority conld 
lay any claim to artistic value, as the principal figures are all 
more or lces exaggernted. So at least it seemed to me for I 
cnnnot bring myself to the belief that tho eyes of ancient 
Japanese warriors were ever in an-angle of 45 degrees to the 
axis of the body, and in addition to this it seoms to bo a 
generally recognised maxim among Japanese historic painters 
that passion swells the cheeks and shortens the neck to almost, 
or entire, disappearance, and the results are in most cases hideous 
caricatures. But here also there were exceptions. One 
painting—of which in a little different grouping I possess 
a copper engraving by a Japanese artist named M. A. Yuki, 
—represents “ Taiko Toyotomi, in his childhood, first meetiny 
Hachisuka on the bridge of Yahagi.” It is both in general de- 
sigh, effective grouping, and careful treatment of details a very 
creditable picture and undoubtedly the best of its “ genre.” 
I take the opportunity of suggesting that an exhibition of 
Japanese engravings might very fitly have been combined with 
this exhibition of paintings, for, to judge from the specimen in 
my possession, I am inclined to fancy that the engravings 
would have distanced the paintings. 

A picture of a beggar in one of the farther galleries with a 
monkey on his back, surrounded by a yronp of merry children 
deserves unqualified praise, and would, in my opinion, attract 
attention in any European art gallery. Tho head ofa youngster, 
thrown back in deliy:ht, in anticipation of the monkey's funny 
tricks, is the most attractive part of the picture, a perfect gem 
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of art, and itis only to be regretted that this work of a talented 


artist is the only one of its kind. I will conclude my perhaps 
already too lengthy criticism with a few remarks ona painting 
of a domestic scene—the only one of its kind too—in fact 
“the” picture of the exhibition, and one that alone would re- 
pay a visit. I shall therefore, in a few words attempt to give 
ita history: A Japanese lady stands before a toilet. Her 
bearing and plain but elegant and tasteful dress betoken a lady 
of rank, and such she is. She is no Jonger young, & widow, but 
her features, just now expressive of painful emotion, show the 
traces of great former beauty. Her husband was an army officer 
aud fell in the great rebellion. Him, the once proud lord and 
master of broad lands and thousands of vassals, they called a 
rebel—when he was dead. Small grace did the victors show his 
widow; and her fair forehead and delicate hands are not 
without traces of the cares that have been daily present 
with her. But what is her new sorrow now? Her hue- 
band left her an only child—the proud, wild boy whom 
we see in penitence bowed down at her feet—his father’s 
image. His slightly contracted brows show how keenly he feels 
the mortification his pride suffers—young as he is—and yet 
his downeast eycs, his whole attitude, show he is conscious 
that ho well merits his mother’s reproofs—the mother he loves 
so well and who now turns her back on him. Does he know 
how much it cost her, and whet memories he conjures up before 
her sad, sorrowing eyes? There is a cloud on his face, indicative 
of un shower of tears; but, he resolutely forces them back. 
[le is 80 sorry, ob, so sorry, aud yet—or are we mistaken ?—~ 
there is a tell-tale roguish smile hidden somewhere behind 
that sorrowful countenance, betraying that, he cannot exactly 
sce his offence in the same light as his mother, and just a trace 
of impatience, to be off again to join his playmates. Mother 
is so long forgiving him this time that we are convinced it is not 
his first offence; but we know he will be forgiven, although, 
perhaps, there will be some damage to pay—and things are not 
us they were. 

How do I know all this? Why, the picture itself told me its 
own history. It is sold now, and I must confess I envy the 
happy owner of it, and to the gifted artist who painted it— 
although unknown to me—I wish all the success and apprecia- 
tion he so richly deserves. 


I remain, Dear Sir, yours, 
Yokohama, October 16, 1882. 


VIATOR. 





To THE EpiToR OF THE “* JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


Sir,—1. Referring to your correction of a tumour that the 
Government of the United States has refused to ratify the 
Shufeldt treaty, the “Japan Gazette,” in its issue of October 
9th, charges you with “ utterly falso and unwarrantable insinu- 
ations and assertions calculated and intended to create bad 
impressiuns ;” with a ‘ malicious piece of mendacity ;” with an 
“unblushing falsehood ;” with “ prevarication, misrepresentation, 
and falsehood.” 


Quoting from Lhis para;*:aph, I said that your correction of 
the rumour in question had been described as deliberutely false. 
I am auswered by “ Veritas,” who says that “since Octobér 
7th, the ‘ Japan Gazette’ has no&é made any such statement as 
that attributed to it ” by me. 


“Tt is deplorable,” as ‘ Veritas’ truly observes, “that an 
important question should be obscured in personalities of thia 
sort,” but I beg to point out that, up to the present, the use of 
personalities has been coufined to the ‘“ Japan Gazette.” 


As for the editor of that journal, who declares that I am 
“entirely incorrect in my assertion,” and that my “arms are 
misrepresentation and misquotation,” I am happy to have the 
privilege of declining to answer him. 

2. ‘ Veritas” says:—‘“ The difference between the ‘Mail’ 
and yourself appoars to be one of words ; you stated correctly 
the fuct that the treaty had not been ratified ° ® © © The 
‘Mail’ admits (hat ratification has not taken place, but adds 
that ratification lias not been refused, but neglected consequent — 


upon the failure of the Senate to take action upon it; a dis- 
tinction without a difference.” 
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Now, Sir, the words of the ‘Japan Gazette’ were these :— 
“The action of the United States in refusing ratification of 


the treaty on the assumed ground of the informulity of the | 


| except that derived from the seminary of his sect, presents all 


position taken up by the King in his letter to the President 
has created much anxiety here.” 

I think ‘‘ Veritas” will agree with me that there isa very 
perceptible difference between “refusing,” and deferring, 
ratification. 

Pardon me for transgresaing on your space, but I am un- 
willing to leave so false an impression uncorrected.— Yours truly, 

October 26th, 1882. C. 


[We cannot undertake to publish any more correspondence on this 
subject,—Ep. J. Af.] 








MISSIONARIES IN INDIA AND CHINA. 





(FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT SINGAPORE.) 


The interest of the Anti-Opium Society in the Chinese people 
is of illegitimate birth—the progeny of the disappointed zeal of 
the missionaries rather than the spontaneous outcome of genuine 
philanthropy. The whole agitation has, in fact, been got up by 
missionaries, who, having failed in China, as they have too often 
done elsewhere, are driven to find plausible reusons for the 
failure, the true one being too unpalatable. One old excnso of 
the missionaries has been the ill-defined relations beiwcen the 
sexes, for which they blamed their countrymen abroad, ani 
which they alleged formed an obstacle to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But, perhaps, on considering more’ carefully the im- 
pression the missionary establishments themselves might be 
making on a people whose ideas of sanctity were indissolubly 
associated with a celibate priesthood, the China missionarics, at 
all events, appear to have dropped this question, and to have 
thrown the weight of their objurgations on the opium trade. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of their assertions that the 
Chinese do allege the opium trade as a reason for thrir not 
becoming Christians. Ono reason is as good as another, and 
this one they know to be the most acceptuble to their inter- 
rogators. But whether in India, China, or elsewhere, tho 
failure of the missionaries, according to thcir own standard of 
success, is uniform and complete. Hence the special reason 
perenes for their special failure in China is irrelevant and super- 

uous. 

It is a wide question, that of missionary work. From one 
point of view, not failure, but great success has attended it. 
Most of the missionaries are earnest—many of them are 
educated men, and some of them have taken a good place in 
philology. It cannot be that such men should spend their lives 
among savage or semi-civilized people withont doing a vast 
deal of good, seen or unseen. They deserve infinite praise for 
the way they have created written languages where none exist- 
ed, and for their assiduity in educating and civilizing many 
thousands of savages. Their work in India has recciyed the 
most practical recognition from the Government, which is now 
building on the educational foundation laid many years ago by 
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among men, but such exceptional phenomena fail to redeem the 
emmouplace character of the ordinary missionary field force 
(Lt is rare that a man becomes a missionary if he can “ do 18 
well,” in w pecuniary point of view, at home. He will not go 
to the “ends of the earth,’ as he calls it, Consequently, it is 
scarcely even the best of the rank and file of preachers and 
teachers tbat enlist fur foreign service. By looking round on 
the quality of the men who fill average English pulpits, there- 
fore, you may form an idea of the calibre of the force that is 
calculated, in the estimation of the promoters of lnissionary 
enterprise, to remove the mountains of heathen unbelief. These 
guod people, of course, shelter themselves behind the pseudyv- 
plous excuse that the meanest instruments inay be used by the 
Almighty—a principle, however, which they never act upon 
When they want a house built ora suit of clothes made. or a 
new organ for their worship, Strange that the flimsiest mae of 
sophistry should be thought good enough wheu the religious 
welfare of mankind is concerned. 

And what might be anticipated of the men is pretty much 
what happens. Having never taken into their minds any ade- 
quate conception of the depth and the height and the exceeding 
breadth of Christianity, they, with some exceptions, have merely 
become saturated with the special and artificial forms of their 
respective schools, concering which all that can be said is that 
the vital principle of Christainity is no doubt hidden away 
somewhere. ‘These various conventionalized systems, fitting so 
easily into the ways of Western society, seem to us who have 
grown up in the midst of them as part of the natural order of 
things. The mysteries of the Incarnation, the ‘Trinity, and the 
Atonement, ‘familiar in our mouths as bousebold words,” 
present to our minds nothing startling or hard of belief, par- 
ticularly if we have never given an honest thought to the 
Bubject at all. Docs it, therefore, follow that these are the 
shapes in which to present Christianily to men who. have grown 
up ina wholly different intellectual and religious atmosphere ? 
The new-fledged missonary, with no experience of mankind 








be knows or can comprehend of Christianity in the form of a 


| thorny paradox ; indeed, the greater the paradox, the more the 


system shocks common sense, the greater, it is often maintained, 
is the evidence of its Divine authorship ! 

Thinking they are invading a country as soldiers of the Cross, 
attacking the strongholds of Satan (mnisxpplied Biblical rhetoric 
is unwholesome food for babes), these young missionaries go 
forth conquering and to conquer, denouncing the beliefs, the 
traditions, the worship of the people, calling on them to curse 
all that they have ever held sacred, and to accept, on pain of 
eternal perdition, the peculiar arrangement of beliets which the 
missionary has compounded for them, and of which Chrisiianity 
is one, but not always a very perceptible, ingredient. And so 
the poor heathen, hungering, however unconscicusly, for the 
bread of life, is offered instead the Shibboleths of a very Babel 
of sects. Is it surprising that this method of propagandisin 
Does it descrve to succeed? Nay, would its success be 
altogether desirable ? 


‘I'he excellence of the Hindu and Buddbist religions, whic 


Pe them sway half the human race, forms a stumbling- 


block in the way of the ordinary missionary, but is full of hope 


the misssionaries. Among the reading millions of China also! and promise to the enlightened few who realize the idea that 
they have circulated much wholesome literature, bith secular | God has made of ene blood all the families of men, ‘These 
aud religious; and, above all, the Bible its-If, pure and jJatter begin to admit—to themselves, for they dare not, per- 
unadulterated, which is now n well read and eaverly-purchased | haps, let theix catholicity be known to their societies—that 


book in China. These are truly no mean achievements, but 
they do not lend themselves very easily to the dramatic treat- 
ment which the organization of the home socivtics demand 
from their servants abroad. Aud the missionaries themselves, 
who are in a position to know better, despise these successes. 
Their ambition is not to make agreeable or profitable members 
of human society, but to make Christians, and their secular 


teaching and personal sympathy with the people are only a! 


kind of bait by which they seck to allure fish to their hook. 
‘The mere feeding of the fish is a failure in their eyes. More 
than one of the missionaries have refused my congratulations on 
their social and educational successes, declaring that the 
prospect of such gains alone would never have tempted them 
from their homes. . 

That the missionaries do not make converts is, of course, 
true. Atleast, the numbers are so: insignificant in proportion 
to the machinery employed as to suggest positive and not 
merely negative failure. The explanation may he partly con- 
tained in that yery word, “ machinery,” which just fell from 
my pen. You cando many things by machinery, and it is even 
possible to change the nominal religion of a nation by its means ; 
but to convert populations in the hiyher sense in which our 
missionaries understand tho term transcends the apparatus of 
secretaries and treasurers, committees and hired messengers. 
You may get men of average attainments to go abroad as 
missionaries, just as you get clerks or engineers. But they who 
adopt propagandism asa means of living—and it is no dispar- 
agement to the missionaries that they do so—aic uot exacily 
the men to impart a living impulse to the hearts of masses of 
people. Xaviers and Bishop Pattesons, indecd, appear at 
intervals to prove that the apostolic spirit is uot yet extinct 
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‘there wre good featurcs even in those systems‘ opprobriously 
| called “heathen.” ‘Lhe united prayers of all sects of Indians 
i for the recovery ¢f the Pritce of Wales ten years ago was pro- 
bably the means of opening the eyes of more than one of our 
missionaries to the truth that “we are all His offspring.” We 
scem still, however, a good way from the platform of the true 
apostle who, if he were addressing Hindus or Buddhists, would 
teach them out of their own scriptures and would probably tell 
them—" Whom ye ignorantly worship Him declare I unto you.” 
When the time does come for pure Christianity purged of its 
Romanism and its anti-Romanism alike, unsectarian, all-em- 
! bracinie as it wasinils origin, devoted to loving deeds and 
‘claiming only such from its adherents, the millions of India and 
Chiua will perhaps be found ready enough to embrace it without 
any bait, either educational or cleemosynary. Se 
I have suggesied that the very slight success of proselytism in 
India and China stamps the failure as posilive and not merely 
negative ; by which I meant to imply that the quality of the 
small Christian conversions that were cffected was not always 
satisfactory. There are 900,000 nominal Glristians in India, or 
less than one-half per cent of the population. Of these more 
than half are in the Madras Presidency, and are nearly all what 
may be called historical Catholics. Of the remainder in the rest 
of India, probably one-half are also Catholics, which would 
reduce the number of non-Catholic Chris.ians to ubout a quarter 
of a million, all told, or one-eighth per cent of the whole 
;population. In China the case is somewhat similar, though 
| there are no trnstworthy st tistics—500,000 historical Catholics, 
and such a small number of other scets as not to yield an 
appreciable percentages of the population, In both countries 
the majority of the so-called converts belong to the lowest 
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classes of the population. Not that there is any harm in that, for 
the Gospel addresses itself specially to the poor. But there are 
usually reasons other than real conviction which decide the 
change of religion, and when effected it is found to have merely 
added the Christian forms to the substrata of tho old 
superstitions. In every crisis of life the Christian convert 
falls back instinctively on his heathenism, as a man will speak 
his mother tongue. Christian employers will not have Christian 
servants, because they learn’ from experience that the 
unconverted heathen are better, In every equivocal employ- 
ment Christians are to be found, and even among the unfortunate 
class to whom vice furnishes a living the Christian profes- 
sion isnot altogether unpopular. Of course there are some, per- 
haps even a considerable number, whose views of life are really 
elevated by their Christianity, but itis a fact worthy of all 
attention thatthe really devout Indians wh» have, under the 
influence of Christian teaching, cast off Hindooismn, have pre- 
ferred to crente a new and, as they say, purer religion for 
themselves rather than accept Christianity in the form in which 
it is presented to them by the missionaries.—“ '[imes.” 


THE JAPANESE BONZE'S STORY. 





‘* Excuse me, teacher, if I be tedious,” said my shaven-pated and 
crape-gowned friend; “and I shall tell you the whole story, as I 
promised.” 

It was Kun Shonin (his reverence Kun) who spoke, having just 
finished his first dinner in “ foreign style,” at the American teacher’s 
house in Fukui, Japan, on an autumn evening in 1873. After I had 
made the Reverend Mr. Kun’s acquaintance, and so far gained the 
confidence of a Japanese bonze as to invite him to dinner, the en- 
trance of the novel and savory viands of the American had so far 
opened the heart of this Buddhist nonk that I was to hear the story 
of his life. I was indeed anxious to know the motive that prompted 
80 active and restless a man to enter the sedentary life of the cloister. 
The story, the truth of which I afterwards had corroborated from 
others, revealed the fact that the workings of the human heart were 
the same in mediwval Europe and in the hermit nation of Japan. 

‘*Tcan recollect very well I was always a mischievous boy,” said 
the bonze, ending his first sentence with a laugh that was an ex- 
cellent dentist's advertisement. ‘‘ Though my mother tried to train 
me up properly, according to the teachings of the sages, and though 
I went with her daily and learned the doctrines and prayers of the 
Nichiren sect, yet I did not love either bogks or religion. I liked 
far rather to be fishing in the castle moats, or shooting pheasants, or 
netting wild ducks on the hills. As for the exercises on horseback, 
fencing, the spear exercises, wrestling, and such things, I never 
tired of them. 

‘When I was thirteen years old, the prince asked my father to 
present me at the palace. JI knew then that be wished me to he his 
page. All the samurais’ (gentlemen’s) sons thought it a high honor to 
serve their prince in his mansion, to hold his sword. serve him at 
meals, carry his sword and read to him. ButI dreaded the monotony 
of palace life ; and when the prince took a fancy to me I professed to 
be delighted, but in my heart I wasangry. However. [ came. bring- 
ing with me and laying at my master’s feet the sign of loyalty 
usual in our clan—an arrow—and bowing my head to the floor three 
times, 

“ All the lads who attended upon the cdimio had their special, in 
addition to their general, duty. Mine was to present myself every 
morning before my lerd, and announce to him the state of the 
weather, the direction of the wind, the temperature. of the 
air, and the probabilities of storm or fair sky for the next 
twelve hours. This I had to do, as you know, ina stanza of poetry ; 
and as J had never cared to learn meters and composition, or study 
our poets, [ racked my brain daily to fulfil my task. The tedious- 
ness of waiting patiently hours at a time upon the commands of my 
master, and often of sitting motionless for a whole day on my knees, 
as became a page, and the great change in my habits of life, made 
me inwardly chafe, and almost ‘burst my liver.’ 

“To make things worse, while one day on an errand of some kind 
for my lord I passe through that part of the massion. or yashiki, 
devoted to the use of the women. ‘There I saw for the first time, 
walking in the long corridor, the prettiest maiden that evr a 
samurai looked on. My heart seemed to bubble up like the springs 
of Hakoné. As I saw her coming, I dropned my fan purposely. 
The lovely Hoshi (star) seeing it after I had passed her, called me 
with a voice that sounded like an unguisu (nightinvale) in a bamboo 
grove on a moonlight night. Kueeling down, she handed back to 
me the fan with a blush and a few words of explanation. 

‘*T experienced an entirely new feeling as I looked in her eyes 
when she bashfully cast her glances upward. Thenceforth that face 
lay on my heart like the form of Mount Fuji against the sunset sky. 
Yet I never saw her again during many montlis ; though, finding 
out where she lived, I bribed a servant of her father’s to carry my 
fan to her, after I had inscribed a love poem on it. I soon knew 
her assion was kindled for me, for she sent me back, as proof of 
her feelings, a beautiful tobacco pipe with silver bowl, and mouth- 
piece inlaid with gold. I used this pie only when entirely alone, 
and then, und-r its soothing influence, great purple clouds full of 
visions of future happiness seemed to tloat before me.” 

Here his reverence dropped into such a prelonged reverie that, 
after patiently waiting some minutes, my iuterpreter recalled the 
bonze to his narrative by the question : 

“What followed? Please continne. I am more and more in- 
terested, for ‘Jro hana bukari,’ (‘Love is the sweetest flower tliat 
blooms in the human heart’) as the song goes,” said the interpreter, 
laughing as he quoted the opening words of an old and popular 
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sone. On more than one occasion have I seen the room full of 
company--Japanese youths and singing maidens— burst into lively 
musie with clapping the palms, singing, and guitar music, 1mme- 
diately upon the start being given by some one reproducing the first 
three words and notes. ; 

“Alas, for my purple visions!” continued the bonze. “ I soon 
found from Hoshi herself that she had been betrothed in her cradle 
to one Hamaila, a son of one of the daimios, Dai Sanjt, or Great 
Councilor. He was then also an infant. Hoshi bad scarcely ever 
seen her affianced except upon his nurse's back. She was now 
spending ayear atthe princ’s court, to learn etiquette and wait upon 
the princess. On leaving the court, she was to be married in less 
than a year. ; 

“One night I was seen talking with Hoshi by her maid, who 
informed the young man affianced to Hoshi, who told the princess. 
Thereupon, next morning I was severcly reprimanded by my lord, 
aud was degraded by heing ordered to serve, during the daytime. for 
one month in the duimio’s kitchen. I had, however, the privilege 
of serving tea every evening to my lord while at his supper. By 
the cooks I was treated as a menial, and I smarted for revenyve. 

“ Alas! if I could leave out of my story what I am about to tell 
you I should not now bea priest, and men would not gossip about 
ine, nor my enemies laugh as they do. Had it not been for the 
spirit of revenge and of mischief that possessed me, and which even 
now, in spite of these robes and smooth skull, and all my prayers to 
Great Shaka’—here his reverence bowed—‘ I am not able to con- 
trol, I should have been a vastly different man. I wear a priest’s 
collar and robes, but I am unworthy to hold my sacred office.” 

Here his reverence rolled up a pellet of fine-cut tobacco, which being 
lighted, he swallowed or drank the smoke, which in a moment is- 
sucd in a double stream from his nostrils. Then, cocking his head 
meditatively, his eyes assumed a far-off expression as he con- 
tinued :-— 


“Tet me see; it was on the tenth vight of the tenth month, just 
twenty-five years ago, when the whole mansion of my master, the 
daimio, was as light as day, and painted candles were as numerous 
as the pines on Atago Yama. All the lords and high officers of the 
province were squatted on the mats in ‘The Hall of Six Hundred 
Mats,’ chatting together two by two, while sixty Aibachi (fire- 
braziera) and tobacco-trays in the eastern hall were ranged for the 
guests. 

‘In the centre of the banqueting room, shut off from the other 
apartments by sliding doors, was a huge globe of flowers of every 
hue. These formed a bouquet eight feet high, but all rested on one 
smal] porcelain stand shaped like a lotus flower and stalk. A 
florist, who had come up from Kioto specially for the occasion, had 
spent an entire day upon the work. 


“All around the base were ranged, with the best culinary 
skill of a cook brought specially from Yedo for the feast. a 
number of prepared dishes of all sorts. The sixty-six provinces of 
the empire were represented by sixty-six dishes of many shapes. 
Some of the trenchers were as large as the full moon. The arrange- 
ment of the dishes was such that, with their various sizer, colors, 
and shapes, they formed a map of tbe empire and islands, in 
delicious fod. Yet each dish was easily reached by spaces left on 
the matting, representing the great highways of the country. 
There were mountains in pastry, and lakes in jelly, and sea-shores 
in green, and groves in leaves and boughs. The huge flower-vase 
was set right on the high table-land of Shinano, in the centre of the 
miniature empire, 


‘It was such asplendid triumph of culinary and floral art, that all 
the company after they should have assembled were to inspect and 
admire it before the feast’ began. 


“My month’s degradation to the kitchen had passed, and I was 
a page again, and in ceremonial hempen blue dress. The other pages 
and myself were waiting in one corner of the dining-hall. as we were 
to serve the guests, when Sekino, a young fellow as bad as myself 
suddenly dared me to kick over the gigantic bouquet of flowers. i 
had just been boasting of my courage, and lo! the test came, and 
with it a temptation to gratify my revenge. Not stopping to think, 
and as if urged by an oni (devil), I gave the vase a kick, and down 
fell the heap of flowers. The splendid Owari porcelain vase four 
fect high, and the stand made in the form of a great lotus flower, 
were broken. the water spilled out, and ina moment the whole work 
of cook and florist were mixed together in confusion. Jellies and 
pastes, petals, and stems, and broken crockery were all jumbled 
together, and some of the huge round platters were broken. 

‘Tn a moment the hall was filled by servants and the officers. who 
had rushed in to see what wasup. I was seized, and fortunately 
for the infuriated master cook looked as if he would killme. I 
heard afterwards that the poor man, seizing a long fish knife, could 
hardly be kept from suicide. That night I spent, cold and wretched, 
among common thieves and beggars in prison. Instead of being con- 
fined as persons of the samurai class usually are, in my own house, 
I was sent to the public jail. There I stayed a whole month, livin 
on the prison fare of two balls of bad rice and a bit of pickle 
radish daily. 











“Meanwhile, the high officers of the prince sat in judgment on 
my case. My crime was considered a direct insult to the prince, 
and [was condemned to death. As I was a samurai, I was not 
lo he publicly decapitated, but was to be allowed to commit 
suicide by opening my bowels with a dirk. 


“You may imagaine how broken-hearted my mother was; and 
my father almost beyan to doubt whether I was indeed his son. As 
for my «Id nurse, who always doted on me, she was firmly convinced 
that I had been suddenly possessed of a fox, and thus had acted 
contrary to all reason and propriety. So she fried a huge quantity 
of bean-curd, laid it before the shrine of Inari Sama, and piteously 
besought him in my behalf. I verily believe, from what I heard, 
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that she spent half her wages for the month while I was in prison, 
ne to the deity, and food for the foxes that haunt his 
shrine, 

‘*The day was fixed on which I was to commit hara kiri. My 
short sword, already wrapped round the blade with white paper, 
was laid on the tray. The silver paper screen was made ready. 1 
had requested, partly to punish him for his rashness, but mainly 
from old friendship, my companion, Sekino, the page who had dared 
me to kick over the vase, to be my executioner. He was to sever 
my head from behind, after I should thrust the dirk into my bowels. 
What turned the sentence which was meant to be honorable suicide 
into deep disgrace, was the fact that the chief butler of the dauiimio 
was chosen inspecting officer of the execution. 


** But by the grace and favor of Kuanon (the goddess of mercy), 
who succours even the most undeserving, my life was spared. 
The chief priest of the temple at which my mother worshipped took 
pity on me. He was about to leave Tosa, my native province 
and go to Echizen. He wanted aservant anda neophite. At my 
mother's intercession he went to the daimio, and begged him to 
pardon me, promising to make me his disciple and remove me from 
the country. His reverence happened to be in the good graces of 
the prince, and the request was granted, Life was sweet to me, 
and I gave my promise to the priest, and shaved off my hair im- 
mediately, in token of my renunciation of the world. 


“Leaving the prison without even bidding my family farewell, 
or making an attempt to see Hoshi, I came to Fukui. DereI en- 
tered the monastery, resolving to live a new life, and to become one 
of the strictest of the Nichiren sect. I diligently applied myself to 
the study of the sacred books in Chinese and Sanscrit. For five 
years I spent in study every hour I could spare from meals and 
sleep and duties at the temple, so that I read the whole of the 
sacred canon, especially the books of our sect and its vreat founder, 
I became an instructor in the monastery even when but twenty 
ere old. I was also able to argue with old priests, so that before 

was thirty I was known not only throughout all the temples and 
monasteries of our sect, but even among those of others. I ki pt 
myself from all luxuries, abstaining from wine, from society, aud 
everything that seemed to me to be snares. I determine: to show, 
pa I ever return to my native province, that the boy was a true 
priest. 


“ But all this time there was a face unforgotten, that I could not 
banish from my memory. In spite of all my prayersand labours, it 
was ever fresh and fair. I used to chide myself for allowing a 
moment’s reverie over a girl whom I had seen when but a boy. 
‘What a fool are you!’ Isaidtomyself. “ Even were Hoshi here, 
what’would it avail? <A priest may not marry uuless he joins the 
wretched sect of the Montos which I could not jeopardize my soul 
by doing. Celibacy for life is my duty and my chosen path. Why 
should I nurse such a sinful thought, and lessen my chances of 
gaining Paradise?’ 

**T had long since taken the pipe, the gift of Hoshi, and fastened 
it to a votive tablet, on which also was my top-knot, cut off when 
my head was shaved. I hung it before the shrine of Kuanon, in 
the great temple of our sect in Kioto, while passing through the city 
on my to Fukui, where I suppose it still hangs.” 


I had told my interpreter to translate literally every sentence the 
bonze uttered, and he did so as far he was able. The Japanese 
language is largely figurative, and the Buddhist siyle of speech 
extremely so. The English equivaleuts of Buddhist phrases are 
often exactly the same as our choicest specimen of hyimn-book 
dialect ; and to repeat them as coming from the lips of a heathen 
priest would expose the writer to the charge of beiug excessively 
irreverent. If those perons whose religion consists largely in the 
stock phrases of their sect were to hear and understand two of the 
most orthodox heathen Japanese talking together, they would say, 
** We are ruined by Japanese cheap labor.” Certainly, they would 
confess that the heathen could beat them at their own game. Or 
else, taking refuge in the easy theory of the Abbé Huc, they might 
declare that the devil had taught these poor savages how to imitate 
the genuine thing. As for the interpreter, he tried his best to do 
the bonze’s expression into English; but not having yet included 
Watts, Rouse, and Tupper in his range of studies, he often failed 
totally to do the old bonze justice. 


“ And is your heart so completely weaned away from earthly 
things that you are never tempted by pretty faces and lovely furms ? 
Has nothing ever lured you to leave the priesthood ?” I asked, 

‘*T can safely say,” said his reverence, with a smile, ‘‘ that no 
woman's face in Fukui has ever yet disturbed me, aud I doubt if 
any can. Indeed, to tell the truth, my heart is ashes, like the body 
of my poor Hoshi, and my thoughts follow only her.” 

“ What do you mean in referring to ‘ashes’? are you speaking 
figuratively ?” 

‘**No, truly not, but literally and in earnest. The maiden died 
within a few months after I became a priest, and before her pro- 
spective marriage. Nobody knew of what she died ; though I heard 
incidentally, from my patron priest, that she asked thata particular 
fan should be packed in the coffin and consumed with her. Every 
oue wondered at it, though it was done as she said; and, as you 
know, the fire leaves nothing in the cremation furnace but hot, 
white, and glowing bones.” 

The bonze’s story was finished. The heavy beam in the temple 
belfry swung on its ropes, and nine times struck the boss on the 
outer surface of the bell, flooding the valley with waves of liquid 
melody. It was‘ eight o'clock,” the hour of midnight, ‘‘the hour 
of the ox "—from 12 Pp. M. to2 A, M, 

“ Sayonara” (Good bye), said his reverence, with a profound bow. 
“ Sayonara O Shidzukani’ (Good by, walk slowly), said the host , 
aud the Reverend Mr, Kun disappeared. 

WILLIAM ELLIoT GuIFFIs. 
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Distinguished name, I greet you when I find you,— 
Noble concomitant to lordly cheer ! 

Swift visitant, pray go with what you've got behind you 
Nor leave its imprint on our trembling sphere ! ssh od 


- 
I'm a child of the forest: I’m chased through the dell; 
And am from society hunted as well, : 
ae 
The fellow who’s digging these rhyiwes from his brain 
Desires It over and over gain. 
3. 
Oh, female ead, linked to your ’Arriet, prauce | 
hen whirl with “Arry in Casing danee, 
4 


I'd like to be so; and it will be odd 
[f I don’t get so, playing “ Tommy Dod,” 
5. 
Hardly a poncho, por so useful quite, 
¥et in hot weather grateful to the knight. 
P, 


SS 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
For WEEK LeGINNING Fripay, Ocroper 20rn, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer, 
Light continuous line—max, & min. thermometers. _ 

represents velocity of wind. 
snsssmmecsersitirissisnsstsassssrataanncsseinimmes.percnige of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 12.4 miles per hour on Wednesday at 10 a.m, 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30500 
inches on Friday at 10 a,m., and the lowest was 29°744 inches on 
Tuesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the weck was 75.0 on Tuesday, and 
the lowest was 49.5 0n Friday. ‘The maximum avd minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 66.9 and 46.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .023 inches, against 
.910 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


Original from 
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Oct. 26, Japanese steamer Horai ae Steadmen, 407, for Yok- 

kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. . 
Oct. 26, Japanese stcamer Tokai Maru, Hog, 652, for Hakodate, 
ed by M. B. Co. 


Mails and General, despatch 
rdshive, C. Powell Jones, 


Oct. 27, British steamer O.cfo 
Kobe, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Oct. 27, Japanese steamer Tagonoura Mart, Matsumoto, 448, for 

despatched by M. B. Co. 


998, for 


Yokkaichi, General, 


Oct. 28, 1882.] 
CHESS PROBLEM. 
By F. M. Teep, New York. 
WHlite. 
King at his R. 2. 
Queen ,, Q. R. 4 
Rook .B. 8 


Bishops K. 4. 
Knight ,, K. 7. 
Pawn B. 3. 


BLack. 
King at K. 4. 


White to play and mate 


and Q. 8. 


” 


in 2 moves. 





Ess PROBLEM OF 21st OcrToBER, 


ANSWER TO CH 
py Joun G. Nix. 


White. Black. 
K. to K. B. 5 
1.—R. to Q. R. 4. i, or 
P. to K. 6. 


2.—Kt, takes B. mate. 


if 1.—R. to K. B. 4. 
2.—Kt. takes P. mate. 

if 1.—R. to K. R. 4 or 

K. Ket. 5. 

2.—Q. to K. B. 6, mate. 

if 1.—-R. to K. Kt. 6, ch. 
2.—B. takes R. mate. 

if 1.—B. moves. 


2.—Q. to Q. 6, mate. 
Correct answers received from “ Trsa.” 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Oct. 21, Japanese steamer J/orat Maru, Matsumoto, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 21, American schooner Jose, J. Wilson, 36, frem Kurile 
Islands, Furs, to Captain. . 
Oct. 22, British steamer Jlarter, F. Grandin, 1,196, from tobe, 
General, to Smith, Baker & Co, ° 
Oct. 22, American Gynboat Monscacy, 
U.S.N., 747, from Chefoo. 

Oct. 23, British steamer Coptic, Kidley, 2,737, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Oct. 23, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, 
from Yokkaichi, General, to M. Lb. Co. 

Oct. 24, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, from 
Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 
Oct. 25, Russian schooner Kamtchatha, A. W. Ingman, 702, from 
Hakodate, Ballast, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Oct, 25, Norwegian bark Henrik Ibsen, Daa, 
September 21st, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Oct. 25, American ship Alert, Parke, 1,15, from New York May 
21st, 4,000 cases Kerosene, to I’raser, Farley & Co. 

Oct. 25, Japanese steamer Morai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 26, Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru, Walker, 1,096, 
Shanghai and ports, Oct. 18th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 
Oct. 26, British steamer /riumph, Casson, 1,797, from Shanghai vid 

Nagasaki, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Oct. 27, German Frigate (flag-ship) Stosch, Captain Glomsda von 
Buchholz, 2,800, 16-,uns, 2.500 H.P., from Chefoo vid Kobe: 
Oct. 27, British Sloop Daring, Commander F. J. J. Elliot, 940, 
4-guns, 920 H.P., from Nagasaki, Oct. 17th. 








Comander Chas. 8S. Cotton, 
from Ilongkoxeg, 


M. Matsumoto, 448, 


274, from Taiwanfoo, 


from 


DEPARTURES- 

Oct. 21, British steamer Carnarvonshire, Wm. Patrick, 1,530, for 
London, vid Japan and China porte, General, despatched by 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Oct. 21, Japanese steamer Shinagana Maru, Kilcour, 809, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M, B. Co. 

Oct. 22, American Frigate Richmond, Capt. J. S. Skerret, 2,000, 
14-guns, for Yokosuka. ) 

Oct. 22, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 
kaichi, General, despatohed by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 23, Japanese steamer Zakasaqo -Varu, Young, 1,229, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, deapatohed by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 24, Japanese steamer Zaganvura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B.' Co. 

Oct. 25, Japanese steamer Gienkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, for 
Shanghai and porte, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 25. British steamer Harter, F. Grandin, 1,196, for New York 
via Kobe and ports, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Oct. 26, British steamer Coptic, Kidley, 2,787 for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O & O. Co. 

Oct. 26, German barque L. Hagen, 0. Busch, 503, for London, Gene- 
ral, despatched by CU. Illies & Co. . 
Oct. 26, French Corvette Acrsaint, Captain Beaumont, 1,200, 4-guns, 

for Hongkong. 


Matsumoto, 448, for Yok- 


Google 


Oct. 27. Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co 

Oct, 28, French steamer Menzalech, Homery, 1,273, for 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 


Hongkong, 


PASSENGERS. 


Pe: British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong 
saki :-—Dr. and Mrs. Faulds and five children, Mr. and Mrs. J. y 
Ballah, Captain and Mrs. Gook, Mr. and Mrs. Heimann, Mrs. Valé, 
Mrs. Dumont, Baron R. Rosen, Major Pascoo, R.M.L.I., Curtis, R.N., 
Messrs. F. Dumont, H. Dumont, E. J. Robertson, C. J. Wren, A. 
Dickson, Cassumabhoy, J. Goddard, M. Best, Lue Kun, Ah Why, Ah 
Yuen, Ah Au, Tsung Leo, and Ah Fook in cabin; and 1 European 
apd 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Harter, from Kobe .~-3 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—112 
Japanese. 

Per British eteamer Coptic, from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Cottell, Miss Macpherson, Mesars. KR. 
Johnstone, and Gaston Galy in cabin. For San Francisco: Dr. 
Stewart in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from Kobe :—Messrs. L. 
Dow, J. Lescasse, and 5 Japanese in cabin; and 100 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Russian schooner Kamtchatka, from Hakodate :—-184 Japanese 
and 3 sailors in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—Mr. 
and Mrs. Cable, Mrs. and Miss Singer, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Richardson 
and child, Mrs. Lei and child, Rev. J. Butler and family, Rev. W. 
Hayes and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Winters, Miss L. Wiaters, Miss C. 
Winters, Count Montyelas, Miss Jessup, Miss Brown, Miss Uwa- 
jima, Dr. W. B. Maxwell, Messrs. C, H. Ripley, Durken, A. D. 
Hall, E. J: Bayleis, M. Harris, C. J. Fowler, A. S. Murray, G. 
Leith, V. Winters, Jun., G. Singer, R. R, Siuger, B. Drew, S. W. 
Brown, W.G. Aston, Morita, and Sasaki in cabin., 

Per Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—90 Japanese in 


via Kobe and Naga- 












. | steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
H.1.H. Prince Kita Shirakawa-no-Miya and suite, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson, Mr. and Mrs, Marshall, and Mrs. Fred. Lowder, in cabin. 
Per British steamer Coptic, for San Fraucisoo :—Mr. F. D. Elwell 
in cabin ; aud 5 Europeans in steerage, For New York: Mr. Charvet, 
Mr. R. B. Smith, Rev. J. L. Ammerman, Mr. A. L. Dow, Dr. 
Landau, and Mr. D. Donarwat incabin. For Liverpool: Mr. H. J. 
Hunt and wife, and Mr. R. H. Percival in cabin. ° 

Per Javanese str. Tayonoura Maru, for Yokkaichi :—84 Japanese. 

Per French steamer Afenzalch, for Hongkong :—Mesers. G. H. 
Wilson. J. Knowlies, K. Inagaki, and K. Wakaye in cabin. 


REPORTS. 
The American Gun-boat Jfonocacy, Commander Chas. S. Cotton, 
U.S.N., reports :—Left Chefoo on the 12th October. Fine weather 
till October 18th, strong North and Eastly winds afterwards—came 
through Inland Sea. Put in at Nishina Nipon weather bound. Left 
there on the 22nd instant, at daylight. 

The British steamer Coptic, Captain Kidley, reports :—Had strong 
N.E. monsoon in the China Seas and fine weather on the Japan 
Coast. Spoke the steamer Gaclic at 11 a.m, on the 22nd. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the 23ré at 3 p.m. . 

‘tho Japanese steamer Waukanoura Maru, Captain Christensen, 
reports :— Left Kobe wharf on October 23rd, at 5.30 p.m. with light 
south-westerly winds and rain, up to Oo Sima: from thence to 
Rock Island fresh north-easterly and north-westerly winds and clear 
weather: thence to port fresh N.E- winds and rain. Arrived 
at Yokohama, at 6.30 a.m., on the 24th instant. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 

Bangalore, for Hongkong vid Hiogo and Nagasaki, November 4th, 
at 9 a.m.—P. & O. Co. 

City of Tokio, for San Francisco, November 7th.—P. M. Co. 

Gaclic, for San Francisco, November 16th.—O. & QO. Co. 

Sage Ft i for Shanghai and ports, November 2nd, at 4 p.m.— 

l. B. Co. 

Oswald, for London vié Kobe, quick despatch.—P. Bohm. 

Oxfordshire, for New York via Suez Canal, quick despatch. — 
Smith, Baker & Co. | 


MEN-OF- WAR. 
Ashuclot, American Gunboat, Com.-aJullgn, 786, 4-guns. ~ 
Daring. British: Stoop, Vemmander B. J. J. Elliot, 940 4-guns, 920 
H.P., from Nagasaki, | 
La. Victoricuse, French Ircn-clad, Capt. de la Battie, 4,074, 13-guns. 
Monocacy, American Gunboat, Commander Chas. 8. Cotton, U.S.N., 
747, from Chefoo. 
Stosch, German Frigate (flag-ship), Captain Glomsda von Buchholz, 
2,500, 16-guns, 2,500 H.P., from Chefoo vié Kobe. 


re 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
Christ Church : 1] A.at. and 5.30 P.M. 
Union Church : 11 A... and 8 P.M. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 A.M. 
English Church, No, 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 11 A.M, 


_ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





IMPORTS. 

__ During the week there has been next to nothing dsing in Yarns, only some 525 bales being reported sold, while 
Shirtings have been quite neglected, and the market for both is very weak. In other Cottons nothing calls for an ag ecial 
remark, and /oollens have been only dealt in to a very small extent. In Jron, suitable sizes, of which there is bat fae 
in stock, continue saleable, but owing to considerable purchases to arrive, dealers do not care to pay any advanced pri ; 
unless for immediate requirements of special sizes. ‘ se 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $27.09 to 29.00 Paffachelas ... ... «+. 12 yds. 43° per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
i alice Good Es Bests Gis. -z3 ‘5 31.00 to 82.25 | WOOLLENS :— ° 
mbay, No. 20 0. seu. cae he ” 27.90) to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ... 0... ... 40-32 32 j 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... i 33.00 to 83.75 Vivien Ovlenie: ce oes: ner yas. lets as to 5.40 
7 Good toBest ... gp | BRT LO S475 | Italian Cloth... co 80 30 Ong toad 
99 BB TO 4D 20. nce cee tee cee tee 5 36.00 to 38.010 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 es 30 ; ae 0.143 te nts 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 7 aes » 30,, 1. 0.184 to 0.25 
irtings :—8 iece 383 to 39 in... $1.80 to 2.22 Os uzen 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.30 to 0.37 
wes cutee i ree Peta he: te a 32t Cloths, Pilots trees nee ne 54+, 56 yy ees §=0.80 to 0.45 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... =... 24 yds. 82 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Presidents ss. ss. ee ae i eo ry vee O47 to 0.55 
Indigo Shirtings 25 12 - 44 ” . 1.60 to 1.70 Union coe 000 see eee at 9 56 ry eco 0.30 to 0.55 
Prints :—Assorted ect ge <O ve i- 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, scarlet and greev, 6 to 5 tbs pertb =... (0.37: to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Satecns Black 82 ,, peryard 0.08 to0.1Je4 | TRON :— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, perpiece 1.10 to 1.40 Wiat Dare take. eee, ae See. eS Gee “Soar igs “SRA to 2.924 
do. Qto2ib24',, 39 ,, ,, 140 to 1.55 : A ii abies: Sis ies I, ME hs. Ree Jee BAO SOT 5 
do. 3 1b ‘ar gy BO" gs s 1.70 to 1.80 counds and squaresuptofin. ...0 ... ... we. 3.10 to 3.25 
Velveta :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, ss 6.60 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 0... .2. 0 cee nee ee eee wee) «620 to 2.80 
Viotoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42:3 ni 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize oo... ue ee ee eee 290 to 3.10 


KEROSENE.—Business in oil has been resumed and holders have suececded in getting slightly higher rates than 
those lately offered by dealers. The sales comprise 4,000 Devoe and 17,000 cases Comet, at prices arranging from $1.92 
to $1.98. The Alert has arrived with 4,000 cases Comet, and deliveries from godown during the week have been 16,000 
cases. Stocks amount to about 134,000 cases suld and unseld. ‘ 

Kerosene Oil... Kae ds 

SUGAR.—Although there are no quotable changes to notice in prices during the interval, the market remains 
firm ; and whilst stocks on hand are light and sales continue to be fully up to receipts, the market will maintain its present 
condition with an inclination to stiffening prices. 


.»» per case, $1.95 to 1.98. 


White, No.1... we. ee tee eee ee POF picul, S8.50 to 0.00 White, No.4... wk ace cee eee eee POV picnl, $6.25 to 6.75 
Ge haat ee Soba tate tees Sets ae xgy 8.00 to 8.50 Den ola ire. tetut us Ne ate eee abeeh. Ath 5.25 to 5.50 
a eee ee ee ee eee ‘ 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... ses nee ese sas 4 5.40 to 5.50 
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EXPORTS, 

SILK.—Business has sontinued active with large sales, particularly of Filatures, both for Euatepo and America, 

‘the good demand has‘fairly maintained piices which otherwise would probably have declined under the influence of dear 
money and an eager desire to sell among the Japanese. At the close, telegraphic advices from Europe are so unfavourable 
that lower prices are probable. Stocks are large, amounting to about 7,000 bales (European). Shipments to date 11,231 
bales, against 6,162 bales last year. 


Hanks—No.land2 ...0 0.0 00.0 cee cee tee eee $520 to FAO Filatures—No. 2 1... cee cess cee cee tee eee wee $620 to 640 
us » 2 ei. 405.. Seno dex “See. wee Sek. ee, BMT Kakedas—Extra ...06c. eee cee eee nee tee we = 620 to 630 
as Sg ee ee is! Tbe) “aeme cose. ee, Asa ave - O60 000 - NG2T Sse 05k. de> eed, ae uw.. “See uaa “OBI 610 
‘“ » 3 and Inferior stem wee eee’ West see SCO TD a sa” ae ohne ~REe, “sdee Aue, mie case ae SHO) LOvon) 

Filatures—Extra ..00 00.0 1. ee cee eee eee GRO tO TOO Inferior “ves. ds. ae: ae tee ee Che DOO 

” NOv 1, TOG 1S: see ces eee css se, Ss OU LOOT Hamatsky—1l and 2... cc. cee tee eee nee vee 70 too 480 
‘4 gy: Dp dt F010 ek Gee ane sas. eee ee GEL O60 ~ Band Inferior... ...0 60.0 wee cee eee ©6435 to 450 


TEA.—Of the 630 piculs which have found purchasers during the past week, 80 per cent were settled in one day, 
and consisted chiefly of finegt and choice kinds, the demand for this class being almost exclusively coufined to one firm, 
and ceased with their purchases. Good drawing teas are scarce, and command full prices, but considerable concessions 
would doubtless be made on the lower grades of which the stock principally consists, and of which the drawing qualities are 


rapidly deteriorating. Settlements here aud at Kobe are 235,911 piculs, against 233,486 piculs this time last year. 
... $26 to 28 
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Good Common ... 0... ce. cee tee tee tee tee eee «LE 1015 WUCSb ce: “bat. e080) S50 Bee. “age; -eRE, ewe. ede eee CORO OR 
Medium... . is MESA. Ske UGE. “Ser Se She ae BOTS Choice... sc. cee cee cee eee eee eee eee) «6-83 and up’rda 


Good Medium ... ... ... sce se sce see ets ene 21 to 24 





EXCILANGE, 


Rates have declined an $d. during the week, and close weak at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ...............0.60. BSS On Hongkong—Priva‘e 10 days’ sight .....sececeeees & % discount, 
ne io “ME MMONthS SiGt, ccccmreescaceniyesetews 3:9} On Shanghai—Bank stuht.......cecccseeceeeeeeeeneeeeees 723 
ts Private 4 months’ sight .0....0.00 0 ee 3.9 Y Private 10 days’ 8 tht.....gsceeeeee ewe hy 
ye ” G ggh EO gy anesens ceoe cee B/OR: On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...accceeeee DOF 
On Paris—Bank sight..............-4- mere n eeere 2 6! 4 aig . Private 80 days’ sight ......sese-oe 91 
". Private 6 months’ sight™........0...07F dey | On San Francisoo—-Bak Billvon demand... 903 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ....ccccccscesesscsessenen vere i 4% discount. as Private 30 days’ sight  ......+6 914 


SILIPPING, 


For New York, vid Suez Canal, the steamer Oxfordshire has taken the berth, and the steamer Triumph arrrived 
on Thursday from Shanghai for the same purpose, but 1s not yet publicly circulated. For London only mail opportunities 
offer. ‘Che German barque ZL. Hagen sailed on the 26th instant for that port direct with a full general cargo. Coastwive 
rates remain unaltered, there being acarcely any cargo offering. 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4rna, 1882. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





It must be confessed that some of the European journals 
have not been very happy in their renderings of the Korean 
complications. Thus L’Economiste Frangais says :-—“ Tele- 
graphic news says that order has been restored in Korea, and 
that it was the Chinese who, in order to avoid Japanese 
intervention, themselves accomplished that task and pledged 
themselves to obtain for the Cabinet at Tokiyo all the satis- 
faction the latter was entitled to demand. 
politic conduct on China’s part scems to prove that she is 
disposed to enter resolutcly into contact with European civili- 
zation, and it appears to us equally certain that thanks to her 
support commercial relations will be easily established with 
Korea.” L’ Economiste is singularly mistaken. Whatever 
influence China may have privately brought to bear on the 
Cabinct of Soul, her intervention was in no way recoguised by 
Japan, who throughout dealt with diorea and Korea alone. 
China is to be congratulated on the interpretation her conduct 
bas received, but we doubt whether future events are likely go 
thordughly to endorse her political sagacity. 


* 
* * 


“These events,” continues L’ Economiste, “make us the 
more regret that up to the present France has not followed the 


example of the United States, England, and Germany in signing 
a treaty of commerce with Korea, Negotiations have indeed 
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taken place, but withont result, our Representative having 
demanded special favours for I*rench missionaries, notably 
the right of erecting chapels. Certainly we experience con- 
siderable satisfaction in observing the influence our missionaries 
have acquired in the extreme Orient—an influence by which 
France has already profited to a sensible extent—but we do 

not see any reason for letting ourselves be brought to a stand 

still because privileges demanded on their behalf are refused, 

and we hope soon to hear that a commercial convention has 

been established between France and Korea.” Et is certainly 
deplorable that French statesmen should be so far behind the 

spirit of the age as to put religions propagandism in the fore- 

lront of their foreign intercourse, but for the rest there is no 

reason why France should not still be the first to conclude a 

commercial treaty with Korea. What the United States, Great 

Britain and Germany have effected is of small moment, seeing 

that it will all have to be undone, for surely a treaty signed 

by Korea as an independent power becomes waste paper in 

view of the relations China has suddenly assumed towards \ 
her sometime tributary. 

* . * 


The London Spectator, writing upon the same subject, dis- , 


Joays.8 legree of nescience strangly inconsistent with that\_- 


Korea,” we are told that ‘ during the five years previous to 
1881, the Japancse were steadily. and consistently strengthen- 
ing their positionin the peninsula,” but that two years ago the 
Chinese became watchful and not indifferent to the progress 
of events, ‘‘ whereupon a reaction at once set in, and 
during the disturbances that ensued the ex-Korean Envoy 
to Japan met with a violent death, Although ostensibly 
baffled by a revulsion in the opinion of the people or 
the Court, those pledged to the Japanese alliance did not 
despair of the final result, and they have since striven to 
regain the ground they had lost. The murder of the King 
and Queen, who were known to be attached to the cause of 
China, appears to have been the summary proceeding to which 
they have had recourse. It would not have been possible for 
them to have dealt this vigorous blow, but for certain cir- 
cumstances which must be briefly described. Some time ago, 
the Chinese Minister, Li Hung Chang, notified to the Corean 
authorities that the wisest course for them to pursue would 
be to establish commercial and diplomatic relations with the 
Great Powers of Europe, and particularly with England, 
who would be sure to stand by them, and see justice done. 
Not only did he proffer this excellent and well-meant advice, 
but he absolutely took upon himself the task of drawing up 
the terms of this treaty, in consultation with the Resident 
Ministers at Pekin, Undoubtedly, the leaders of the Japa- 
nese sympathisers availed themselves of the Conservative ten- 
dencies of the people, and, representing this step as an un- 
warrantable concession to external influences, succeeded in 
raising a disturbance, during which the King and his congort 
were slain, The Chinese Government, against whom this 
outrage was most directly levelled, has ordered war-ships 
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to gee what the Japanesp will da, now. that their poley | Japean, but. he Was Not a Korean, nor did he live in the fourth 


of irritation has at length roused the Chinese into action.’ | century of our era, On the contrary, he was the fifth in 


All this amounts to saying that Japan has been the in-! descent from a Chinese painter by name Nanriu,—who came 


' 


stigator of anti-foreign agitation in Korea, and that the Iate; to Japan in the reign of Yuriyaku (A.D. 457-479),—and 


complications were the oulcome of ty 


e be ® how s\P iz Fé 
It is difficult to imagine any statement more diametri- | the Empress Shiyotoku about A.D. 770. 


vy deliberate policy. | the surname of Ooka no Imiki was bestowed on him by 


We venture to 


cally opposed to the trath. ‘The writer in the Spectator sngeest to the writer of the note from which we have quoted 
will be surprised to learn that these agitators, whom he that to keep silence altogether is to deserve better of the 
regards as the tools of Japan, signalized their insur- public than to bewilder them with false information. 

ge ote ee “ 


rection by an attack on the Japanese Legation at Soul 


and by the murder, not only of several members of the) Pr 


’ : \ ‘orfunnate Gentlemen whose |, b : : 
Envoy’s suite, but also of the unfortunate gent] | tion of the United States, that an American Envoy be tent 


services had been placed at the disposal of the JXorean 
Government in the capacity of military instructors. Still 
more, perhaps, will he be astonished at learning that the King 
of Korea—who was not assassinated as he supposes—applied 
secretly to the Japanese to aid him in quelling the anti-fureign 
faction, and that the Japanese, on their side, were obliged to 
demand reparation with arms in their hands for the outrage on 
their Envoy, the murder of their fellow-countrymen, and the 
violation of their treaty rights. We have head a great many 
extraordinary conjectures about this IXovean embrogito, but 
not even those conscienceless knaves who carn their bread in 
Yokohama by patching figments of rumour and tittle-tattle 
into vilifications and defamations of Japan and the Japanese— 
not even these literary maw-worms have ventured to conceive 
the notion of laying the Inte complications at the door of 


Japanese intrigue. 





Everybody is familiar with that species of assurance which 
is so admirably described in the aphorism :—“ Dans le 
royaume des aveugles les borgnes sont ros.’ Men are to be 
found in every rank of society who are ready to convert the 
themselves off as savants. The propensity is contemptible, 
though sometimes condoned for the sake of the evident grati- 
fication it affords those who indulge in it. But there are 
occasions also when its exercise becomes dangerous, as for 
example when a writer who knows absolutely nothing about 
the history of Japanese art, undertakes to lecture a Yoko- 
hama audience upon that subject. A case in point is that of 
a local journal, which the other day imposed upon itself the 
task of writing an editorial about the Exhibition of Paintings 


at Uyeno. Here is a fragment of the result :—*« Department |’ 


No. 1 comprises a selection of ancient kakemono, not only 
the product of native genius, but also the works of Korean, 
Ohinese, and Indian artists. The oldest pair came from 
Korea a thousand years ago, and are the handiwork of an 
artist named Kose Kanaoka, the father of a race of cclebrated 
painters, who have descendants in an unbroken lina’ to the 
present time.” This wonderful statement will be a surprise 
to Japanese historians, Probably no name is more con- 
spicuous in the annals of this country’s pictorial art than 
that of Kose no Kanaoka, for the simple reason that he was 
the first true Japanese artist. Tradition says, indeed, that 
he received some instruction from a Chinese painter, by name 
Gokiyoshi, but his connection with Korea was not more 
intimate than the knowledge our journalistic sciolist possesses 
of his subject. One more extract is worth reproducing :— 
‘The art of painting would seem to have been more cultivated, 
in Korea fourteen hundred or more years ago than in Japan, 
for during the reign of Yuriaku Tenno, in the fourth century 
of our era, a painter of some celebrity in thosa days named 
Ooka introduced the art into Japan in a more elaborate 
and beautiful style than was then known in the Tenno's 
dominions.” This Ooka is also a very well known artist. 
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A rumour reaches us that the Korean Representatives in 
eking have presented a formal request, through the Lega- 


to Soul. ‘Lhe source from which we derive the fact is trust- 


| worthy, but we are not in a position to supplement it by any 


What the Koreans want with an Envoy—how they - 
can ask for one when no treaty has yet been ratified—are 


problems we cannot undertake to solve. 
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We learn also that Li Hung Chang has made proposals 
pointing to a reconsideration of the Riukiu affair through the 
medium of United States diplomatic agencies. With regard 


ito the nature of the proposals our information is silent, but we 


are assured that they have no perceptible hostility about them. 


% 
*  # 


A great deal has been said about the motive which dictated 
the despatch of the U.S. S. Afonocacy to Korea during 
the critical days. We believe that one of the principal in- 
structions given to the Commander of the gunboat on that 
oceasion was that he should place himself in communication 
with the Japanese in Korea, to convey assurances of sympathy 
with them in their difficulty, and to offer practical proof of 
such sympathy in case of need. All this was, of course, 


. « ° a ) eae _ft os mae 
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apts “' ¥ery cordial thanks ” were also indirectly conveyed, 


Nevertheless there‘are some persons who go so far as to say that 
the AMfonocacy’s presence—thus instructed and advised— 
had more influence upon the speedy consent of Korea to 
Japan’s terms than will ever be publicly known. We can very 
well understand that this may have been the case, through 
for the present our information does not carry ua much beyond 
the region of conjecture. 
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On Friday evening a private telegram reached this Settle- 
ment from Shanghai announcing that “ political apprehensions 
ave subsiding.” The news is satisfactory in the abstract, but 
we could welcome it more sincerely did we know to what it 
alludes. Possibly the origin of these “apprehensions” was 
a rumoured attack by Chinese on the City of Kowloon, 
intelligence of which is contained in the Hongkong papers 
of October 27th. Application for military assistance was 
made to the Government of Hongkong by the authorities of 
the threatened city, and a gunboat was promptly dispatched 
to the scene. ‘These precautions had the effect of preventing 
or postponing the attempt, which is now known to have 
aimed at nothing less than the destruction of the city, and to 
have been a scheme hatched by the Triad Society. 


The gaucheries perpetrated by people who imagine that 
they have a mission to inStract the public on all questions 
of etiquette and morals, are really astounding. We caf as- 
sure our readers that, difficult as it may be to credit, the 
following paragraph actually appeared on Wednesday last in 
a Yokohama local journal:—“ The guests invited to the 
reception of IIs, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Madame Inouye, to celebrate the birthday of His Majesty the 
Emperor, will be interested in knowing thats special train 
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will leave Shinbashi station for Yokohama at one o’clock | of struggling obtrusiveness which in a Western city keeps the 
on Saturday morning. With a view to prevent the very | toil and turmoil of commerce perpetually paraded. But will 
inconvenient delay tvo often attendant upon the departure | people in Yokohama be content to ent down the dimensions 
of special trains, visitors will act gracefully and thought-]and restrict the range of their sign-boards in obedience to a 
fully by observing punctuality so far as lies in their power.” | Japanese regulation? Or will they not rather run out twelve 
The thing reads like a General Order or an Imperial Ro- | fect planks from every window, with “ exterritoriality ” inscribed 
script. ‘* Visitors wil act gracefully sand thoughtfully by {on them in gigantic letters ? We shall see. 
observing punctuality !’’ One would imagine that the Minister 











. *  * 

for Foreign Affairs was terribly anxious lest his guests | Jt will certainly be a great boon if Art. 14 of these regula- 
should outstay their weleome, and had accordingly conceived 
the novel expedient of reminding them, through the columns 
of a local journal, that they will be neither graceful nor 
thoughtfal unless they take themselves away by 12.45 o'clock 
sharp. We need scarcely remark that the whole respon- 
sibility of this grotesque piece of rudeness rests on the sboulders 
of the writer who perpetrated it. 


—_ 


tions is strictly enforced. One often hears people express 
surprise that Japanese children escape being run over, ‘seeing 
that, so soon ag ever they are able to toddle, the public 
thoroughfares become their play-ground. Well, the fact is, 
they do not escape. Scarcely a day passes without some 
lamentable accident, but this class of intelligence is precisely 
what translators on the staff of foreign newspapers regard as 
unworthy of record. Thus, knowing nothing of what happens, 
we believe that nothing happens, Yet when with dif- 
ficulty we avoid running over or riding down some tiny 
little urchin whose instincts of danger have not yet begun 
to assert themselves, we are tempted to imagine that 
Japanese mothers look upon wheels and hoofs as means 
of reducing the redundancy of the population. In nine cases 
out of ten, however, Japanese mothers bestow no thought 
at all upon wheels and hoofs. ‘They are not yet entirely 
weaned from their memory of the days when the Kago or 
Norimono took the place of the jinrikisha, and the bullock’s 
cart, that of the phacton or Iandau. They forget the perils 
civilization has brought in its train, and so leave their infants 
to take care of themselves, or be taken care of by drivers and 
riders. But now the policeman has to exercise a maternal 
supervision, and we trust he will spare no pains to teach 
Japanese parents that if people have a right to bring children 
into the world, they haye not a right to make them 8 means 
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The Government of Japan has issued what appears to be 
a very excellent code of regulations* for the maintenaace of 
public thoroughfares and the restraint of sundry municipal 
abuses. Article 36 declares the regulations applicable to all 
the Urban and Rural Divisions throughout the Empire, so 
that the Foreign Settlements are not exempted. Indeed, the 
police have already begun to enforce these rules in Yokohama, 
and if their provisions can be fully carried out, much that now 
furnishes just ground of complaint will be remedied. But in 
this little “if” is comprised the old question which has ‘so 
long perplexed stiff-necked conservatives of imaginary rights. 
Are forcigners resident in Japan to be entirely exempted from 
the application of Japanese regulations, no matter how ex- 
cellent those regulations may be or how much inconvenience 
may becansed by ignoring them? If we admit that regulations 
are necessary at all, the only logical objections we'ean adyance 


_ against ole ring those which emanate from a Japanese source 
are, either the unsuitability OF ure re, ee Deane ee 


that we are already provided with others equally efficacious. 
Neither of these pleas will apply to the present case, and it 
will be interesting to observe the reception accorded to this 
code by certain respectable citizens who seem to have 
persuaded themselves that the most terrible consequences 
will immediately ensue if they withdraw for s moment 
from the protecting gis of their own laws. Meanwhile, 
we sincerely congratulate the Japanese on having entered the 
only route which can lead lo a practical and final solution 
of these vexed questions. Their plan is to make good laws 
and provide efficient machinery for carrying them out, never 
mind whether Mr. This, Monsieur That, or Herr The Other 
Thing consents beforehand to abide by them or not. If the 
laws are there and if their observance is enforced in Japanese 


towns, foreign objections to obey them will soon disappear. 


a» * 


On examining the regulations, we find that they are not 
without points which may provoke ebullitions of the recalci- 
trant spirit prevalent in certain quarters of Yokohama. 
Hanging sign-boards, for example, are not to project more 
than two feet into the street. Nobody will be disposed to 
deny that this regulation is an admirable one. Would that 
it were enforced in Western cities also! One of the great 
charms of a Japanese street is its modest appearance. The 
eye of the passer-by is not tormented by huge flaunting 
sign-boards, which compel him to read their mendacious in- 
scriptions whether he will or no ; nor is every door disfigured, 
as in China, by gaudy tickets invoking countless blessings on 
the heads of customers whom the inmates are waiting to 
fleece. The street, on the contrary, las a quict, self-contained 
aspect, and the spaces overhead are tree from that confusion 
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One of the things we are not competent to estimate exactly 

‘s the amount of shock which carriages, rattling hither and 
thither, impart to the nerves of people who have never before 
seen any fashion of conveyance faster or more dangerous than 
the vehicles of old Japan. A dozen years ago when the owner 
of a two-horse conveyance was eyed askance by all Japanese 
whose hearts were believed to be in the right place, Yodo, 
Daimiyo of ‘Tosa, used to drive to and from his Yashiki at 
Nakadzu (Tokiyo) in a landau drawn by a high-stepping 
pair of bays. It is not on record whether this prince of 
Sybaiites crushed or maimed many infants in his daily 
progresses, but as is often the case with noblemen who live in 
an atmosphere beyond the reach of vulgar incidents, he -took 
no note of the consternation his goings and comings caused in 
the hitherto peaceful neighbourhood. One day, however, at & 
Cha-no-yu réunion being more than usually charmed with the 
witlicisms of his favorite jester, Hashi-ichi, he marked his 
approbation by bestowing on the man a pair of magnificent 
gold goblets ornamented with delicate repoussé work. The 
jester was grateful but obviously ill-content, and on being 
pressed to tell what more he desired, explained that when 
wine-goblets were in question, he liked on the whole to have 
them full rather empty. Yodo took the hint at once, 
and caused the beakers to be filled with gold mniboo 
pieces, whereupon the recipient of this princely munificence, 
said that such generosity tempted him to pray for something 
which had long been the chief object of his desire. Would 
the Tosa Chief consent to throw open his Yashzsi, for one 
afternoon, to the people of the neighbourhood, leaving him, 
| Hashi-ichi, to issue the invitations ? The request was strange, 

~® Vide Page 1,147, but Yodo’s mood being exceptionally complaisant, he not only 
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consented but promised also that an entertainment should be | but not in an official capacity. Hon. J. L. Kanlukou, who ac- 
farnished at his expense. Arrangements were accordingly | companies Governor Kapena to Japan as Secretary to the 
made on a sumptuous scale, and when the day of the feast Embassy, is a Hawaiian of much promise, a lawyer of consi- 
arrived, it was found that the fester had confined his invita- ; derable experience and much practice. He occupies the post 
tions to people whose dwellings lined the route daily traversed of District Judge of Koolaupoko in this island, and has twice 
by the carriage of his patron. Nor was this all. When the | represented that district in the Legislature of his country with 
guests were about to take their leave, cach of them received a | credit to himself and to the satisfaction of his constituents. 

tiny parcel containing a niboo and a fragment of Yodo’s bean- 


tiful gold beakers, Written on the wrapper of the gift was Bese aioe oe aL Ee) Toe GRE 
; L i 
a distich bidding the people forget their danger when the 2 én P weno ee 


carriage of their chief thundered past, and remember only the ee oe a aie ees ah mneiah rice 
generosily of its occupant. Tiis was the jester’s method of i apres oe i yeaa ” ae a ee ou i ee 
conveying to his patron a hint that migis have been dunger- | Vern o thtir American confréres. It is this :-—that the 

. : ‘result will probably have some effect on European diplomacy 
ous if expressed in other terms. in the East (that is to say the Mahommedan Kast) by dimin- 
ishing the impression of the intractability and ferocity of its 
populations. Such a feeling has really had considerable influ- 
ence in upholding the 'Purkish Empire. Down to the Rasso- 
‘Turkish war of 1877 it was quite common for the Turkish 
Ministers to repress the troublesome importunity of foreign 
Ministers by hinting at an outbreak of fanaticism which 
would put Christian lives and property in danger, and 
which the Government would be anable to control. One 
argument, too, and a very effective one, used against 





‘There is one feature of the collapse of the Egyptian revolt 





Friday being the anniversary of His Majestry the Mikado’s 
birthday, His Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
entertained a large party of forcign and Japancse guests at 
his official residence. The building and grounds were bril- 
liantly illuminated, and to the other attractions of the 
evening was added a remarkable display of fireworks, Con- 


spicuons among the guests were the Korean Envoy and _ his 
numerous suite, who scemed to feel quite as much at home 


and enjoy themselves as thoroughly as any body else. 
=~ the introduction of reforms into Asia Minor by extraneous 


It is in one of the latest New York papers that We observe | pressure, has been that the population being mainly 

a note of acalamity before unnoticed here, and yet of local | Mussulman, it would be difficult for any power but the Porte 
interest on account of the prominent part taken by Japan | to control them, and that, deplorable as their lot was under 
more than two years ago in the great show held in the palace | Turkish rule, they must be left to their fate as long as their 
now aruin. ‘The exhibition building at Sydney, New South | master did not care to improve it. Hence, the Mew York 
Wales, has been totally destroyed by fire with all its contents. | A/g¢ion thinks, and with reason, that what has occurred in 
The loss is estimated at £500,000. Egypt is not unlikely to make the ambassadors at Constan- 
a tinople less gingerly in using pressure, and less troubled by the 

The vernacular journals have been telling as of a Hawai-| accounts the pashas will give of the effect on the Turkish people 


ian Prince who is expected to arrive in Japan before long. | of concessions ta infidels  MR- 2 0 St ee pe ve che pusslule 
: Since a seve ew T Oheets tlIMt may be produced by a fanatic movement of the 


following paragraphs, which we extract from a ILawaiian | « speffable Turk? —a fecling probably co-eval with the as- 
paced ave Jobn Makini eens, who takes his|tounding conquests of Mahommed—has lived through the 
eparture for Tokio by the steamship City of New York on | vont of Solyman the Magnificent at Vienna three centuries 
Monday next as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- | and a half ago, and through all those subsequent reverses 


notentiary to Japan, was born at Lahaina, Mani, October 2nd, | that the followers of the Prophet have invariably sustained 
1843. His father J. Kapema, was one of the first graduates 


at Lahainaluna Seminary, and was for years one of the princi- 
pal advisers of the Kings and the great chiefs who lived in} ‘The brilliant apparition which for weeks has ornamented 
his day. J.M. Kapena was educated at the Royal School | the eastern skies is vanishing into dim distance. Its advent 
in Honolulu and subsequently at Punahou. During the| was not altogether unexpected by European astronomers ; 
reign of Kamehameha V., he edited for many years the | yet, in spite of the advances made in modern mathematical 
native paper Ke Au Auko (the New Era) which was carried | astronomy, scientific stargazers, like the vulgar, are as much 
on under the auspices of that King. In 1873, he accepted an| puzzled as ever about the advent or recurrence of these 
appointment as Circuit Judge of Oahu, and in the following | beautiful visitauts—ghosts of the universe. As regards the 
year, on the accession of King Kalakaua he became Governor | one now disappearing, it was looked for in an uncertain way 
of Mani. In the same year he accompanied Iis Majesty as} by European scientists. Nature of August 31st states that 
a member of his staff to the United States. Shortly after his | Messrs, Schulhof and Bossert, Paris observatory, had recently 
return he was created a member of the House of Nobles, and | recommended the immmodiate institution ofa search for the 
in December 1876, became Minister of Finanace, his colleagues | comet of 1812, and had prepared extensive ephemeri- 
in the Ministry being Dr. J. Mott Smith, Mr. H. A. P.| des to guide astronomers in seeking, or, as it is termed, 
Carter, and Mr. A. S. Hartwell, ‘This Ministry broke up in |“ sweeping,” for it. Eneke demonstrated from the observa- 
July 1878, and a new one was formed in which Mr. Kapena | tions of 1812 that the orbit could not be a parabola, aud 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, his colleagues being Mr. S.| that the comet must return to the sun; and he assigned to 
G. Wilder, Mr. 8. K. Kaai, and Mr. E. Preston. This|it a period of 70.7 years. Messrs Schulhof and Boseert 
Ministry resigned in 1880, and in the latter part of that year | have now rigorously rediscussed the observations, and found 
during the Regency of H.R.H. Princess Liliuokalani, Mr. | that they give 71.7 years as the most probable period ; 
KXapena was appointed Postmastcr-General of the Kingdom, | though theso gentlomen considerd that that period might 
which position he now holds. No one better acquainted with | be reduced by planetary perturbations in the interval, 
the affairs of his country or with its requirements at the | sufficiently to bring the’ comet back to its perihelion about 
present time, and no more thoroughly representative} the middle of next year. The old observations are, however, 
Hawaiian, cowdd have been selected for the post he fills. |so deficient in precision ov detail that there is a large and 
It is probable that Mr, Kapena may extend his visit to China, lunavoidable uncertainty in the result, amounting to p/us or 











when they have pitted themselves against Obristian races, 
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the discernment and vigour of English diplomacy in this 
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ranging from about the beginning of 1880 until the end of instance, has failed thoroughly to comprehend the nature 


1886. Hence, this comet may be a hitherto unknown nember 
of the family, and not the friend of our fathers that an- 
nounced, according to then prevalent European superstition, 
the fall of the first Napoleonic dynasty. IRPf this assumption 
be discomfiting to those who are fond of celestial fireworks, 
on a scale which can only be provided from the gesources of 
immensity, some solace may be found in expectation. The 
astronomers gtve us as long as to 1886 to await the call of 
the visitor of 1812 provided that that swift and far-travel- 
ling phenomenon is not the one which has already almost 
completed its tour through our planetary system. 





The United States consular representatives occasionally 
give their Government what a London contemporary calls 
“a good broad hint” as to the results of the American 
protective tariff. For instance. Consul Griffin writes from 
Auckland, New Zealand:—“ When the people of New 
Zesland find a ready maket for their wool in the United 
States, they will be more likely to patronise American 
manufactures than at present. Ifthe duties on New Zealand 
wools were modified, the bulk of the trade which now goes to 
London would go to the United States. The people here 
want to exchange their raw products for articles from Ameri- 
ean workshops, but are obliged to purchase from Buropean 
markets, because it is to be expected that they will buy such 


‘manufactured articles as they need from those countri-s in 


which they find a ready market for their own raw products.” 


1868 & 1882. 


N a recent issue we published a translation of some pares 





intercourse—the first three months of 1868. It was not 
without reluctance that we consented thus to recall events 
which for many reasons are better consigned to oblivion, 
but against this fecling we had to set tho reflection that a 
wholesome lesson might be conveyed to thie intolerant sec- 
tion of the Japanese by directing their attention to points 
of resemblance between their own attitude towards fo- 
reigners iu the early days and the treatment. their Minister 
lately received at the hands of a Korean mob. Plainly 
this purpose—suggested, we ought to add, by some Japa- 
nese friends—would be best served by a native version, of 
the events in question, and we were, therefore, fortunate in 
being able to lay before our readers a diary which, though 
in some respects crude and inaccurate, was free from 
grave objections that might have invalidated a foreign 
account. We now recur to the subject, because we beliove 
that the moral it conveys, though of much wider applica- 
tion than appears at first sight, las been more or less 
obscured by the passage of time and the incompleteness 
of existing histories. 

The exceptional excellence of Great Britain’s Civil Ser- 
vice, though mainly a necessary result, must also be 
regarded as a not inconsiderable element, of her commer- 
cial preponderance in the Orient. ‘To the highly educated 
intelligence of that Service is to be attributed the fact, that 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Japan was the first to 
recognizo practically the vicarious, and therefore untrust- 


auese (eoutleman, having 
reference to that most intcresting period of Japan’s foréergi 


of the crisis it precipitated, and if any trustworthy parallel 
is to be drawn between the events of 1868 in Kiyoto and 


'those of 1882 in Soul, it is necessary to subject the former 


to a closer scrutiny than the jottings of a hastily compiled 
diary suggest. ; 

However liberal the Government of the Restoration has 
shown itself during the past fourteen years; however 
faithfully it has ob-erved its treaty obligations; hotvever 
sincerely it has struggled to promote intellectual and 
industrial progress, we can nover forget that the stability 
of its early success rosted on a pledge of uncompromising 
conservatism. If in many cases an anti-foreign cry served 
the Imperialists merely as a convenient pretext, in the 
great majority it represented a genuine and dominant 
sentiment, deeply rooted in tho traditions of three centu- 
ries, and intimately associated with those principles of 
patriotism and loyalty which constitute the chief elements 
ofa Japanese gentleman’s creed. Whenever it was pos- 
sible to trace the origin of that ery, it was found either at 
Kiyoto qr among men who derived their inspiration, if not 
their orders, from the Imperial Court. ‘The Shogun, on 
the other hand, was the ally of foreigners: not indeed a 
very trusty ally, if judged by their wishes and require- 
ments, but still at all events an ally who could refer most 
of his tergiversations to a source beyond the immediate 
reach of Western comprehension or control. It was often 
suspected, doubtless with some reason, that the Emperor's 
conservatism was not less convenient as an excuse than 
embarrassing us a reality to the Bakufu Government, 
but at the last there could be no question that some 
such obstacle existed, and when Sir Harry Parkes arrived 


73 994 One 


at onco supplied the CALS IT AR (CNB TTC a 
fill in the outlines of a policy already foreshadowed by 
his predecessors. If there really ruled at Kiyoto some 
authority capable of impeding, and at times interrupting, 
the fulfillment of tho treaties, to obtain the direct endorse- 
ment of that authority was the only course consistent with 
the dignity of the high contracting Powers and the duty of 
their Represeutatives. | 
Readers of modern history are already acquainted with 
the steps that were taken to achieve thisend. ‘They know 
how the allied flect. sailed from Yokohama on November 
the 4th, 1865, having on board the Representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and the United States : how on 
arriving at Osaka, the Foreign Ministers sent to the Council 
of State a list of their demands—the ratification of the 
treaties by the Mikado, the opening of Hiyogo and the 
revision of the tariff—how the immediate result of this 
proceeding was to accentuate the anti-foreign feeling in 
the capital to such a degree that civil war was only averted 
by a vigorous military display on the part of the Tokugawa 
troops: how after a stormy conference, lasting through the 
whole night, the deputies of the feudal chiefs were at last 
convinced that farther resistance was hopeless: how per- 
suasion almost amounting to force was employed to over- 
come the Empcror’s reluctance: how finally he yielded an 
unwilling assent to the demands of the foreign Representa- 
lives, with @ secret proviso, however, that the opening of 
lfiyogo should bo excluded from the list: how the un- 
popularity of these concessions so strengthened the hands 
of ihe Shognn’s enemies that they were ultimately enabled 


worthy, nature of the obligations which the Tokugawa! to suppiaat him completely at court; and how in the early 
Government had assumed towards the ‘Treaty Powers. | days of 1868, when Hiyogo and Osaka had scarcely been 
History, however, while fairly appreciating and applauding | opened a fortnight, tho confederacy of the Southern Daimiyo 
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achieved the end they had-so long becn seeking to compass 
—the overthrow of the Bakufu Government. 

Forced to retreat from his castle at Osaka, the Shogun 
warned the foreign Ropresentatives in that city that he 
was no longer in a position to protect them, and by thie 
Qnd of February they had all withdrawn to Hiyogo, con- 
vinced for the most part that the interests entrusted to 
their charge and the power of tho Tokugawa Dynasty 
wero equally imperilled by this complication. With twe 
exceptions everything, whether im the past or present, 
justified an inference that, whatever might be the ultimate 
attitude of the Imperialist faction, the disposition of its 
principal adherents was distinctly inimical to forcizn 
intercourse. 

Those exceptions were :—first, the ratification of the 
treaties by the Emperor Kommei, and second, protee- 
tion voluntarily afforded by a body of Choshin trvops* vo 
two memwbers of the British Legation who were expose 
to some danger by the violence of amobin Osaka, vents 
were destined to show that the Imperial promise was nod 
the less inviolable because it had been difficult to extract, 
while with regard to the eonduct of tho Choshiu solticrs, 
itis to be remarked that the obstinacy of Japanese conser: 
vatism found dangerous expression only ameng those who 
had no practical knowledge of tho things they opposed. 
The strength of inherited prejudice was invariably broken 
down by actual contact with Western civilization, Thus, 
the Samurai of Nagato had becn among the most bitter 
enemies of foreign intercourse until the affair of Shimono- 
seki taught them the unwisdom of their mood, and whon 
we find them in 1868 voluntarily opposing with foree their 
own countrymen’s attack apon men against whom they 
liad themselves fought four years befure, wo cannot but 








wee Mende blend wm matin a fuanl- ses soos Anwewnwassr slagay MOG ta 


be credited With moro sincerity than many are at present 
disposed to admit. 


It is not to be supposed, however, that these considera- 
tions had much weight at the time of which we write. The 
foreign Representatives, driven out of Osakn,—not without 
violent incidents—deprived of the only native protection 
they had ever enjoyed, and knowing well that tho chiefs 
of the triumphant faction had, until quite recently at all 
events, made their resolve to expel the barbarians a pass- 
port to popular favour, were not likely to sot great store 
by a promise accorded at the instance of men now under 
the ban of rebels, or to regard as anything better than a 
fortunate accident the unprecedented amity of tho Choshiu 
troops. 

Neither was the reckless truculence of the Bizen soldiers 
on the 4th of February caloulated to mitigate this mistrust. 
It does not imply either a predisposition to friendliness or 
much conciousness of a restraining authority that a body 
of troops should first try to spear a strangor because he 
disrespects their formation, and then fire indiscriminately 
on every one of his nationals they can discover within 
range. On the whole, however, this incident was not of 
much moment. We mention it in the context of circum- 
stances combining to increase the uneasiness of the situa- 
tion in which foreigners found themselves, and for the 
sake of noting a fact not generally appreciated. The 
punishment to be inflicted on Taki Zenzaburo—tho officer 
responsible for the outraze—was left to the lecision of the 
foreign Representatives, and it was in despite of the British 
Minister’s appoal that his colleagues decided ona sentence 
of death. 
offence were very similar to those that brought about 
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jections of Sir Harry Parkes’ colleagues. 
The circumstances that led to Taki Zonzaburo’s | ference broke up, he was left alone in his resolution. 
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in some minds to learn that Sir Harr y Parkes was the first 
to admit national susceptibilities in mitigation of a deed 
which but for a happy accident might have had a sequel 
far more fatal than that of the Kanagawa tragedy. 

On the 18th of February Mr. Higashi Kuze, in his 
capacity of Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, waited upon 
the foreign Representatives at Kobe, and having officially 
notified thet rosumption of executive authority by the 
Mikado, invited them to visit that soversign at Kiyoto., 





Even now, looking back at these things across the quict 
vista of a dozen comparatively uncyentful years, we can- 
not fail to appreciato in some sort tho perplexity this 
mes-aye must have causedits recipients. Kiyoto was filled 
with troops who, whatever may havo been the disposition 
of their chiefs, were still blinded by the excitement of a 
contest in whieh the reward of victory was belicved to be 
tho expulsion of forcizners. It is true indeed that two 
days before tho reecipt of tho Empcror’s invitation, a 
proclamation, addresscd to the Daimiyo of Choshiu and 
Sasshin, iad warned them of the importance their sovereign 
attached to the maintenaneo of forcign relations on a 
friendly footing: but there wag.no reason to expect that 
the new goverment would be ablo to control its turbulent 
ee moro effectually than the old, or to believe that 
the willing plodves it hal given its conservative adherents 
wowd havo less weight than its involuntary promise to 
their enemies. Moreover, tho forcign Representatives had 
to remember that a visit to Kiyoto would bo undertaken 
entirely on their own responsibility. By going there they 
would be passing boyond the limits within which they might 
legitimately claim the protection and support of their own 
governments, and knowing, as they well know, the tempor 


of tho Japanese Samnrai, it was oasy to foreseo that 
(yee tee Ue ceaueiduce OF Inabiily to maintain a 


position cuco assumed must be disastrous to the stability 
of their precarious relations with Japan. 


Under these ciremmstances the foreign Representatives, 
with one exception, emphatically pronounced in favour of 
declining the Emperor's invitation. That exception was 
the British Minister, The many and grave risks that 
must attend a visit to Kiyoto at such acrisis were not 
less manifest to Sir Harry Parkes than to his colleagues, 
but he saw what they failed to sec, and what we, made 
wise by the event, must still marvel at his ability to dis- 
cern—that the dominant faction at Kiyoto was not the 
mere outcome of feudal intrigue ; but that the polity of 
Japan had undergone a change as radical and unpre- 
cedented as it wus destined to bo permanent. ‘The British 
Minister accordingly declared his resolve to accept the 
Imperial invitation. Heo would be glad to have his col- 
leagues’ co-operation ; but in this case, the value he at- 


tached to unanimity of action did not suffice to balance k. 
It was true that to inenr’! 
unnecessary risks might invite official disapproval, but the - 
chances of failure were uot to be mentioned in the same/:: 


the woightier issues at stuke. 


breath with the necessity of success. For all practical ; { 
purposes there was no responsible authority in Japan; and“. 


if it was in the power of the foroign Representatives to | 
assist in establishing a legitimate and eflicient government, : 
the welfare of the country no less than tho safety of the i 


interests cutrusted to their care forbad them to be deterred ' 
by trivial contingencies. 

Theso arguments failod altogether to overcome the ob- 
When the con- 


That evening, however, M. Léon Roches visited the 


Richardson’s murder, and it will doubtless excite surprise ! British Minister and signified his intention of accompany- 
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ing him to Kiyoto. M. Roches was somewhat peculiarly | the left by the onset of a Japanese, who came bounding 
situated. He was accredited with predilictions entirely | down éhe line, slashing snd cutting with inconceivably 
in favour of the Tokugawa cause, nor was rumour without | dexterous rapidity at everything within reach. The inter- 
excellent grounds of belief in this instance, for his intimate | val between his first appearance and his arrival at the 
relations with the Shogun’s government in ® manner} centre of the procession was scarcely appreciable. Sir 
dictated some constancy of adherence. But, on the other) Harry Parkes, rather by instinct than design, turned to 
hand, his association with the British Minister had been | face the coming peril, and it so happened that his move- 
proportionately intimate, and it would appear that he had | ment taking placo almost simultaneously with the attack 
not escaped the influence of those remarkable qualitics of | of the Japanese fanatic, 1 sweeping stroke from the latter’s 
mind and will which have always won Sir Harry Parkes | sword, instead of reaching the Envoy's shoulder, laid open 
so much credit with his fellows. Powever this may be, M.| the head of a horse ridden by one of his suite. Without 
Roches finally cast in his lot with tho solitary opponent of; pausing to mark the effect of his blow, the assailant dashed 
diplomatic scrupulosity, and his example was followed by | forward again, pursued at a short distance by the Inspector 
the Dutch Representative, with whom the traditions of his | of the escort, but his movements were too devious and 
country’s prestige in Japan probably out-weighod prudential | rapid to bring him within reach of a horseman hampered 
considerations. | by many obstacles of place and position. Sir Harry Parkes, 

The remaining three foreigu Reprosentatives—of Am- | whose varied experionces already included encounters of 
erica, Italy, and Prussia—not content with merely declining | this sort, knew that for soldicrs entangled among narrow 
to endorse the British Minister’s views, emphasized their | strects the first indispensible is to preserve rigid discipline, 
protest by returning to Yokohama. It is not casy to | and saw nlso that in such a position the infantry escort 
decipher the exact motives that dictated this course, but; might be best trusted to deal with the assassin. He 
we can atall events be certain that it did not tend to! therefore orderod the Inspector to return to his place 
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lighten the responsibility of the enterprise to which Sir 
Harry Parkes had pledged himself. 

The following morning, bronght news of the Sakai 
outrage. To comment on the particulars of this un- 
fortunate affair is beside our present purpose. It was 
perhaps fortunate that the British Minister's merciful re- 
commendations had failed to save the life of the Bizen 
official, Taki Zenzaburo; for leniency on that occasion 
might have been suspected of encouraging the spirit that 
prompted the massacre at Sakai. Capital nunishmont, as 
inflicted on a Samurai in those days, was, indeed, very 


a ch, but upon this 
point foreign opinion had yet to be educated. 


Deferred for some days by this untoward incident, tho 
audience of the three Representatives was finally fixed for 
the 28rd of March. The Ministers proceeded by different 
routes to the Palace, those of Franco and Lolland reach- 
ing their destination without accident, while the Dricsh 
Representative’s cortege was made the object of the last 
political outrage destined to disfigure the story of Japin’s 
foreign intercourse. 


It wasnatural and becoming that an occasion so unusual 
and important should be marked by somo display of pomp 
and ceremony. The procession of the English Envoy was 
accordingly marshalled and equipped with a vicw to effect 
rather than precaution. The van consisted of the Legation 
mounted escort—eleven men—led by their Inspector, on 
whose right rode Mr. Nakai Kozo. ‘The street being too 
narrow to permit the formation generally adopted by 
cavalry on the march, the men rode two alreast. After 
them came Sir Harry Parkes with .My. Goto Shojiro on 
his right,-followed by some members of the Legation staff 
and a company of H.M.’s 9th Regiment of infantry. 
Behind these again marched about two hundred Japanese 
foot soldiers. 

We describe the events that follow as they appeared to 
one riding immoudiately behind the Dritish Isnvoy. 

The leading files of the escort had wheclod round a 
corner so as to be out of sight, when the procession be- 
came sensible that its advance was suddenly chocked. At 
that moment Mr. Goto Shojiro slipped silently from his 
horse and ran forward, the only indication of his purpose 
being afforded by the flash of his drawn sword as he 
passed round the corner. Attention thus directed to the 
right of the procession was instantaneously ro-called to 


fer gle 


and the mounted men to keep their ranks, 


All this had taken place so rapidly aud caused so little 
confusion that Sir Lfarry Parkes was disposed to make 
light of the oceurrence aud continue his advance at once. 
Soon, however, it became apparent that although the as- 
sailants were only two—ono of whom had been decapitated 
by Messrs. Nakat and Goto, and the other struck down by 
a shower of blows from various quarters—they had 
sueceeled in inilicting wounds, more or less serious, on 
eight of the momiute-lan-l two of the infautrpescort. “ We 


muy” aves the formula employed by a 


Bee Soh : ; 
AVG CULT paises, 
, | 


pont Lope i : avn ot Cae VE i rae i OV 2 4) 
in truth tho description was whnost justifed Dy the : 


At that instant the Japanese infantry escort, which 
formed the rear-guard of the procession, commenced a 
rapid fusillale, anda conviction that they were surrounded 
and in peril of attack from every side foreed itself upon the 
ininds of the Euvoy and his suite. It were idle to con- 


jecture tho feelings of the British Representative at, tliat 
lnoment. 


Philosophers tell us that in the presence of im- 
minent dostruction, men’s instincts of resistance take pre- 
eedence of all other sentiments. Were it otherwise, one 
might well shrink from sharing, even by conjecture, the re- 
flectious of a man who finds himself about to encounter, in 
the narrow strects of a hostile city, the onset of a multitude 
of foes, and who remembers that to his own choice will be 
referred the fate of his unfortunate comrades. But however 
Sir Harry Parkes may have been moved by these thoughts, 
his followers could detect no symptom of agitation in 
his demeanour. Again enjoining the men to keep their 
ranks, he desired the officers in command of the infantry 
escort to detach two sections to occupy the streets which 
debouched on the line of march, and having thus provided, 
in somo measure, against surprise, the little party waited 
in silent expectation of the issue. 

It is difficult to believe that so much injury could have 
been inflicted on a band of armed Inglishmen by two, or 
at most three, assailants, one of whom was cut down at the 
outsct. But those who are familiar with the deadly 
capabilities of the Japanese sword, will be at less loss to 
comprebend the mischief it wrought on that occasion. 
One fact may be noted by way of illustration. Among the 
Legation e:corb was & man who had previously served in 
a cavalry resiment. At the first aspect of danger the 
instincts of the old trooper asserted themselves. Dropping 


a seers age =n, 
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° . se . | 
- \long as possible: and so implicitly did the men observe | 


‘ 
‘ 
. 


\ their destination many of them had to be lified ou 
‘saddles to which their own blood had literally eluc 
‘Sir Harry Parkes determined not to leave Niyoto 2! 
~/he had obtained satisfactory redress for this outrage. I 
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his lance into the receptacle. provided for it, he threw his | 
hand across his body and grasped the hilt of hisesword. , 
But his efforts to draw the weapon from its seabbard were , 
fruitless, and looking down, he saw to Lis astonishineut, 
that the sinews of his forearm were completely severed. 


He had neither seen nor felt the blow that disabled him. 
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In a few moments it was ascertained that no renewal 
of the attack need he apprehended: the fire of the, 
Japanese escort liad only been intended to exercise a 
deterrent effect. To proceed was, however, impossible. | 
Sir Harry Parkes ordered the escort to retrace their steps. | 
at the same time conjuring them to keep their saddles as 
his instructions that without a single exception they kept : 
their ranks and their seats all the way baek. On reaching | 
| 
| 


) ’ 


698 tire 
‘ 
1 thie 
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has been affirmed that his first impulse was to return 
to Kobe. The statement recommends itself by its pro- 
bability, but is diametrically opposed to the truth. On the 
contrary, he saw in this occurance an opportunity for 
advocating the only measure competent to prevent similar 
outrages. Hitherto the penalty of death imposed on a 
Japanese Samurai for the murder of a forcigner, had been 
an g@potheosis not a punishment. Preserved by the code 
of Cacia ont Tie ooatamiualion of an exeentioner’s hand, 
these men had never seemed to merit the title of fearless 
patriots better than at tho moment of their unflinching 
suicide. National susceptibilities could only be intensified 
by the spectacle of a soldier who, having been condemned 
to expiate by death his unreasoning loyalty to honored 
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hurled his bowels into the face of a forcivn official whose 
comrades he had killed.* It was not surprising that 
fanatics should find imitators so long as the cause and 
fashion of their fate appealcd to the most cherished prin- 
ciples of the Samurai’s creed, and so long as their graves 
became the bourne of reverential pilgrims from all parts 
of their country. Nothing could curb this wild spirit but 
the prospect of a felon’s doom, and Sir Harry Parkes re: 
solved to require that in future not death alone but dis- 
grace should be tho punishment of a foreigner’s assassin. 
An opportunity for inaugurating the new system would 
be furnished by the case of the man taken prisoner that 
day. 


| 
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The Japanese, on their side, were not slow in expressing 
their regrets. The Iyperial Government had honestly 
laid aside its exclusive policy, and its instincts of honour 
and expediency alike were shocked by this outrage. That 
afternoon the principal members of the Mikado's Cabinet 
waited upon Sir Harry Parkes, Thoir first idea seems to 
have poinied to a pecuniary indemnity, but the British 
Representative emphatically declined to contemplate any 
such arrangement. His language was dignified and tem- 
perate. The outrage, he said, concerned him far less than 
the Emperor, at whose special invitation he had visited 
Kiyoto. He might therefore entrust its vindication to the 
Imperial Government. For his own part all that he 
required was a public expression of regret from the Em- 
peror ; the degradation and exccution of the criminal, and 
the issue of au Imperial Rescript couched in terms which 
would remove all doubt as to His Majesty's intention of 
cultivating friendly relations with foreigners. 





* This actually happencd at the death of the Sakai Samurai. 
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The results of this interview will be best understood 


from the following correspondence:-— 


‘Tue Japanese Ministers for Foreign Affairs to Sir H. Parkes. 
March 24, 1868. 

Sin,—It has been reported (to the Court) that yesterday, as 
your Excellency was on your way to the Palace, Miyeda Shigeru 
of Yamato, and shiyaku Misawo, of Katsuramura, in Yama- 
shiro, committ dan abominable outrage, inflicting wounds upon 
several British soldiers ; bub that the persons escorting you 
fortunately killed one, and the other was taken prisoner by your 
men, 

As your Excellency knows, the invitation to the palace was 
viven because our Governinent attaches the greatest importance 
to rorgign intercourse antl desires to be on the most friendly 
terms with all nations. ‘Lhe late frequent occurrence of such 
tets sbews, therevore, an incompetence, on the part of oar 
Goyernment, whi h gives us the Jeepest cancern In regard to 





reurreldions wel the ‘lresty Powers, 


OF course the «reniest ciforis will be made to discover whe- 
ther thee men bod aceanpliers er not, and to reot them out 
utterly, Ou the pesca “tiveda Shigeru, whohas thus inter- 


primed ao preatoaaed fa nortant ceremony in which the Govern- 
Pivents of our 


Tespective countries were concerned, shall be 
infiieted amost severe renslty for his heinons offence. Should 
muy of the wounded Urn’: soldiers die in spite of surgical treat- 


otaent, or be deprived of their menns of livelihood by unfitness 


te perform there dulics, our Government would wish, in part 
itecement, to provide suitable pensions for them. This being 
tha gousine desire of our Government, we have received orders 
Hteut tre Court io inform your Excelieney of this in wriling, 
inorder that not onty your Excellency and your soldiers but 
the Fritish Government may be convinced of our kindly 
feelines, 
We have, &c., 

(Sigued) Sango DainaGon, 
IwaAKURA UNIOYEI NO Kamt, 
TOKUDAIJI DatnaGon, 
EciIzen Salsuo. 


” 
a) 
”? 


Sentence pronounced on Miyeda Shigeru. 
Dated, March 24th. 


Yesterday, the 23rd of March, as the English Representative 
was proceeding to the Palace; having previously conspired with 
your accomplices, you attacked the English soldiers attached 
to the Repres pita five wifl. ewlen aad Saucy amel in fic ted WwW UUsaichs 
pou them, Isy us you not only caused delay in his attend- 


anes at the Palace, but also interfered with THis 
foreign relations, 
deprived of your sword, your name is rased from the list of 
Samurai, and after being publicly put to denih by the sword, 
on the 27th instant, your head will be exposed during the space 
of three days. 


Majesty's 


Sir H. Parkes to the Japanese Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 


Kioto, March 25th, 1868. 

The undersigned has had the honour to receive the letter of 
their Excellencies, dated yesterday, informing him of the deep 
concern with which the Mikado’s Govermment had heard of the 
murderous attack made upon the undersigned when proceeding, 
on the 23rd instant, to the Palace of the Mikado to be received 
by His Majesty at a public audience. 

The und: rsigned, trusting entirely to the proceedings which 
he felt assured would be taken spontaneously by the Mikado’s 
Government, addressed to their Excellencies no complaint and 
tuade no demand furreparation. He was convinced, and everts 
have justified this couviction, that their Excellencies would 
perceive that the dignity and the bonour of His Majesty the 
Mikado had been outraged even more gravely than that of Her 
Majesty the Queen. He had been expressly invited to Kioto 
by~ His Majesty the Mikado in common with all the other 
foreign Representatives as a proof of the friendship entertained 
by His Majusty tor the Powers with whom Japan is anited by 
Treaty relations, and the undersigned had willingly. responded 
to this gracious invitation in order that he might show that his 
kovereign and government are animated by similar friendly 
foclings tuwards Japan, and in order to pay to tle Mikado those 
high marks of respect which are due to the sovereigns of other 
powerful states, 

It is indsed unfortunate that such an occasion should have 
been sclecied by evil-minded men for the commission of an out- 
rage which might have utterly defeated the important object 
which the Mikado had in view, 


The repeated messages sent to the wncersigned by the 
Mikado, the despatch which he now acku Wiedges, and the 
proceedings already taken against the surviving conspirators, 
uave so fully convinced the undersigned of the sincerily with 
which the Mikado und his Government deplore this outrage, 
ihat he wali uot allow ic te distuch his frrendly relations with 
the Mikado’s Government. After the meeting which he yester- 
day held with their Excellencies he is satisfied that the Milado’s 
Government will not only inflict signal punishment in the pre- 


For the heinousners of this outrage you are ! 
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sent case, but will also provide a remedy for the future by 
devoting themselves to the speedy improvement of those de- 
fects in their administration to which they themselves refer. 
Hitherto a hostile party among the samurai of Japan has re- 
garded attacks upon foreigners us deeds of hervism. 

The Mikado’s Government are now convinced that it is their 
duty to stamp murder with infamy. They have undertaken to 
make it known throughout the Empire that the Mikado him- 
self desires to establish relations of friendly intimacy with 
foreign Powers, und that offences against foreigners, being op- 
posed to the best interests of Japan, will be visited with His 
Majesty’s high displeasure. A Proclamation to this effect, 
promulgated in the manner agreed to between their Excellencias 
and the undersigned, cannot fail to produce in the minds of the 
hostile class that ehange which is indispensable to the perma- 
nence of friendly relatious between Japan and foreign powers. 

The undersigned is deeply sensible cf the offer of the Mikado 
te provide fer any men of the Logation escort who may sink 
under their wounds or who may be disabled from further ser- 
vice. This consideration of His Majesty will not fail to be 
nppreciated by Her Majesly the Queen, in whose service the 
wounded men are engaged. If Her Majesty's Gvvernment 
should think it proper to accept this offer,when the extent of 
the injuries inflicted shall have been ascertained, the under- 
signed will again refer to the subject. 

The undersigncd canuot close this despatch without bearing 
testimony to the noble behaviour of Goto Shojiro and Nakai 


7 Kozo, the two Japanese officers who were conducting him to 


tho Palace when he was uttacked. Regurdless of their own 
safety, and thinking only of the duty with which they were 
charged, they threw themselves upon the assassins and killed 
one of them on the spot. ‘Tho undersigned regrets that Nakai 
Kozo should have received a severe wound in the struggl’. He 
feels, however, thut no words are required from him to commend 
to the favourable notice of His Majesty the Mikado the services 
of officers who thus bravely risked their own lives to save the 
honour of their sovereign and country. 
The undersigued, &c., 
(Signed) 


_ In perusing the British Representative’s despatch, it is 

necessary to remember the time and place of its com- 
position; the former, within a few hours of the events 
discussed, and the latter, a temple which served at once 
ts -thre-— : ‘ ital fox his wounded 
followers. With these facts in view, it 1s scarcely neces- 
sary to comment on the admirable courtesy and modera- 
tion displayed by every line of this document. 

On the 26th of March the audience, so unfortunately 
deferred, came off without accident. Thoroughly as we 
must admit the necessity of the measures suggested by 
the British Representative, it is impossible not to sym- 
pathize with a sovercign who was constrained to assume an 
apologetic attitude on an occasion already so inconsistent 
with the traditions of his sacred linvage. No incident, 
previous or subsequent, more strongly emphasized the 
sincerity of Japan's liberal attitude than the terms of the 
Imperial speech on this occasion :— 


“T hope your Sovereign enjoys good health. I trust that 
the iutercourse between our respective countries will become 
more and more friendly, and be permanently established. I 
regret deeply that-an unfortunate affair which took place as 
fie were proceeding to the palace on the 23rd instant has de- 
ayed this ceremony. It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to 
see you here to-day.” 


To this Sir Harry Parkes replied in the following terms :— 


“Str,—Hoer Majesty the Queen is in the enjoyment of good 
heulth. I shall have great pleasure in reporting to my Govorn- 
ment your Majesty’s inquiries and assurances of friendship. 
The condition of the foreign relations of a state must ever be 
dependent upon its internal stability and progress, and your 
Majesty is taking the best measures to place the foreign rela- 
tions of Japan upon a permanent footing by establishing a 
strong general Government throughout your Majesty’s domi- 
nious, and by adopting the system of international law uni- 
versally recognized by other states. I am deeply sensible of 
the manner in which your Majesty has been pleased to notice 
the attack made upon me on the 23rd instant, and I appreciate 
the exertions of your Majesty's Ministers on that unfortunate 
occasion, The memory of it will be effaced by the gracious 
reception which your Majesty has givon me this day.” 


‘To e8mplete the history of this affair, it is only neces- 
sary to append a copy of a proclamation issued from the 
Court at Kiyoto two days afterwards :— 


Harry S. PARKEs. 
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It having been decreed, in consequence of the late reformation 
by which the Monarchical Government is restored, and in order 
to the maintenance of just principles by the Imperial Court, 
that His Majesty should have relations with foreign countries 
the Imperial Court will direct those relations, and will fulfil 
the, Treaties in accordance with the rules of international law. 
It is therefore ordered that the whole nation do obey His 
Majesty's will and act in accordance therewith. 

All persons in future guilty of murdering foreigners or of 
committing any acts of violence towards them, will be not only 
acting in opposition to His Majesty's express orders and be the 
cause of national misfortune, but also committing the heinous 
offence of causing the national dignity and good faith to suffer 
in the eyes of the Treaty Powers with whom His Majesty has 
declared himself bound by relations of amity. Such offenders 
shall be punished in proportion to the gravity of the offence, 
their names if they be Samurai, being erased from the roll, 
And it is hereby rigidly decreed that all persons shall obey this 
Imperial order and abstain from all such acts of violence. 

It will be seen that Sir Harry Parkes gained all his 
objects without subjecting the relations between himself 
and the Japanese Government to the slightest strain—a 
result that did equal credit to his own moderation and to 
the good faith of the Emperor's Ministers.. The ‘ Diary 
of a Japanese Gentleman” says that a sum of $80,000 was 
paid by way of indemnity to the wounded men. ‘This is 
an error. Two members of the Lagation Escort were per- 
manently disabled by the injuries they had suffered. They 
received $5,000 each, being the equivalent of a pension of 
£40 a year, while the seven men who were wounded 
severely received $500 each, and the two who were slightly 
injured, $100—making a total of $13,700. No further 
payment was made in connection with the affair. 

We have dwelt at some length on the details of this 
occurrence in the belief—which our readers will probably 


share — that the retrospect includes many points well 


worthy of note in the context of recent Korean complica- | 


OTIS: Hr-VS ewe BIZNSIs have been giad 
to accord Japan a full measure of applause for the excel- 
lent judgment and temper she displayed in dealing with 
those complications. Whether the contrast certain verna- 
cular journals have attempted to draw displays an equally 
friendly spirit, we do not desire to discuss; but in 
examining the details of the last political outrage that 
disfigured the story of Japan’s foreign intercourse, neither 
in the conduct of the British Representative, nor, let us 
add, in that of the Imperial Government, do we find any- 
thing which, even after the lapse-of all these years, we 
could wish to see altered or forgotten. 


UP ULULIO , e 
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THE RESCRIPT OF OCTOBER 121s, 1881, AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
[° is now just a twelvemonth since Japan was surprised 
and delighted by the publication of the famous Re- 
script which promised that a constitutional form of Govern- 
ment should be established in the year 1890. It will 
therefore be interesting to note briefly some of the more 
important steps taken since that time by the Government 
and the people with a view to carrying out the object of 
the Rescript. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy, as the most immediately 
consequent, action of the- Government was the change 
made, at the end of October last, in the constitution vf the 
administrative Departments—a change by whic the post 
of Minister in each Department was the=Ceforth to be 
filled by a Privy Councillor. Consid~ed independently, 
this change dves not appear to be«® ny special reference 
to the subject of the Resorip* Ut its significance is better 
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these views, so that it would be difficult to say who does 
or who does not belong to their persuasion. 
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understood when we connect it with the organization of the 
Council of State (Giji-in), 2 body created shortly after- 
wards on the model of the Conseil a’ Etdt of France. The 
principal function of the Giji-in is to draft or examine all 
legislative measures, its raison détre being to ensure 
uniformity in the scope and purpose of administration 
throughout the service. 

More immediately connected with preparation for a 
constitution was the despatch (in March last) of H. E. Ito 
to Europe, for the express purpose of examining the 
machinery of Constitutional Government in the West, and 
of observing its actual working. Mr. Ito was accompanied 
by a number of young officials, each more or less conver- 
sant with the language of some European nation, and 
according to the latest news, the party is now in Berlin, 
busily engaged in gaining an insight into the constitutional 
and administrative laws of the German Empire. 

The people, on their side, have unquestionably been 
yoused by the Rescript to a considerable degree of political 
activity. Not only those already more or less imbued with 
political ideas, and who had previously made themselves 
conspicuous at lecture halls and so forth, but also many 
leading merchants, farmers and artizans, who had hitherto 
held aloof from such proceedings, now began to form 
themselves into different associations according to their 
views, until fully fifty political societies were called into 
existence throughout the country. Many of these, however, 
differ only in name, and it may safely be affirmed that 
every one of them belongs to one or other of the three 
great parties, the Rikken Kaishinto, or Liberal Conserva- 


tives, the Fiyute, or Liberals and the Rikken Teiseito, or 
Conservatives. (General meetings of the twu frst were 


held some time ago, white the last made the anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Imperial Rescript (12th October) 
an occasion for convening an extraordinary assembly of 
members in Kiyoto. The elected leaders of the Kaishinto 
and Fiyuto are Messrs. Okuma and Itagaki respectively, 
while Mr. Fukuchi, editor of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, is 
the only person of note publicly connected with the Tezsezto, 
though it is known that the last numbers among its 
adherents many persons of influence as wél as all the 
leading members of the Government. 

To obtain aclear idea of the principles advocated by 
these parties, it will be best to consider the terms of their 
manifestoes side by side. 

The manifesto of the Liberal Conservatives (Kaishinto) 
declares the political creed of its party to consist of six 
tenets, viz :—(1) Reverential conservation of the Imperial 
House. (2) Improvement of internal administration and 
consequent extension of national rights. (8) Discontinu- 
ance of the Central Government's interference in district 
affairs, and the establishment of a system of local Govern- 
ments. (4) Extension of the franchise pari passé with 
tho degree of progress made by the people. (5) Diminu- 
tion of diplomatic dealings, and increase of commercial 
intercourse, with foreign nations. (6) Return to specie 
payments. 
















































The manifesto of the Conservatives (Te/seito) runs as 
follows :—‘' The Conservative Party, in accordance with 
the Imperial Rescripts of April the 14th, 1875, and October 
the 12th, 1881, will endeavour to conduct the internal 
affairs of the Empire in such a fashion as to preserve the 
national reputation, and to establish the welfare and rights 
of the people on a sound basis: while in matters of foreign 
policy, its object will be to extend the rights of Japan and 
to maintain her honour among strangers. The party will 
neither cling to obsolete principles nor strive after radical 
reforms, but stepping deliberately forward, seek to keep 
innovation constantly parallel with actual progress. Having 
these objects always in view, the party will never lose sight 
of the following principles, (1) Since the Imperial Re- 
script makes it certain that the establishment of a national 
assembly will be accomplished in the 28rd year of Meiji, 
that date will be definitely accepted without question 
of anticipation or postponement. (2) Since the Imperial 
Rescript makes it certain that the law of the con- 
stitution will be determined by the Emperor himself, 
no attempt will be made to depart from this method. 
(8) The supreme authority belongs absclutely to His 
Majesty, the Emperor, but its exercise shall be in con- 
formity with the laws of the Constitution. (4) The 
national assembly shall consist of two houses. (5) The 
eligibility of representatives shall depend on their ability. 
(6) The legislative power shall be vested in the national 
assembly. (7) His Majesty the Emperor will exercise the 
right of confirming or vetoing the decisions of the assem- 
bly. (8) Military and Naval men shall not be allowed to 
interfere in political affairs. (9) The Judiciary shall be 
made wholly independent so soon as the laws and the con- 
stitution are perfected. (10) Meetings and debates not 
mischievous to the national welfare, shall be free. Freedom 
of speech shall also be granted both to public lectwrs and 
writers within the limits laid down by law. (11) Specie 
payments shall gradually be resumed.” 


The Liberals and Liberal-Conservatives differ rather in 
name than principle, and itis considered probable that 
they will ere long combine against their common oppo- 
nents, the Coneervatives. But indeed it will be plain to 
any one perusing these manifestoes that the people of 
Japan, to whatever party they profess allegiance, are one 
and all disciples of the same creed—progress. Those who 
occupy the seats of power recommend deliberation ; those 
would fain occupy them, advocate rapidity, but all alike 
are steadily working towards the same end, a Constitution, 
For our own part we are disposed to think that to prepare 
the country in the short space of eight years for the 
changes contemplated by the Imporial Rescript will tax 
the ability of Japanese reformers to the utmost. 
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The Italian Government tobacco monopoly is. farmed out toa 
company, which paid last year $21,302,800 for the privilege. It has 
declarcd a dividend of 15.7 per cent. for the year, and during that 
time had a net outlay of $8,200,000, against sales amounting to 


Ehe Liberals (Fiyuto) are somewhat vague in their 
declarstign of faith. They content themselves with an- 
nouncing tik the objects of their party are, to extend the 
liberty, secure thx yjghts, promote the welfare and improve 


the condition, of the anese people in general. They 
claim as fellow workers 
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ho admit the soundness of 


$29,400,000, which means a profit of 260 per cent. Of the tobacoo 
used about 17 per cent was native, the rest being paren Ken- 
tucky, but including some from India ard Brazil. The contract 
between the Government and the company will expire next year. 


A large number of the Japanese studenta sent to Americ@ returned 
to their native country Christians, while not one such, case- has 
occurred among those sent to Germany, France, and England. —New 
York World. 
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TENNYSON’'S LATEST POEM. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE MANTUANS For THE 
NINETEENTIL CENTENARY OF ViRGIL'S DeaTH. 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion’s lofty temples robed in 
firo, 
Tlion falling, 
pyre ; 
Landscape-lover, lord of language more than he that sang the 

Works and Duys, 
All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden 
phrase ; 
Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard, hive 
and horse and herd ; 
All tho charm of all the 
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Romo arising, wars, and filial faith, and Dido's 


Muses often flowering in a loncly 


rid ; ; ; 
Poet of the happy Tityrus piping underneath his beechen 


bowers ; ; : 
Poet of the poet-satyr whom the Jaughing shepherd bound with 
flowers ; 
Chanter of the Pollio, glorying in the blissful years again to be, 
Suinmors of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious oarth, and oarless 


sea ; 

Thou that seest Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind ; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human 
kind ; 

Light among the vanished ages; star that gildest yet this 
phantom shore ; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that past to 
rise no more ; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, fallen every purple Ceesar’s 


dome— - ; 
Though thino ocean-roll of rhythm sound for ever of Imperial 
Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perished, and the Rome of free- 
men holds ber place, 

I, from ont the Northern Island sundered once from all the 
human race, ; 

I salute thee, Nantovano; I had loved thee since my day began. 

Wielder of the statcliest measure cvor moulded by the lips of 
man. 

ALFRED TENNYSON in Nineleenth Century for September. 





NOTIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL 
-  ~ GOVERNMENT.” ~ 


It is hereby notified that, in order to the maintenance 
of public thoroughfares the following regulations will be 
enforced on and after the 1st proximo, (to-day), and that 
all the proclamations issued before, which may be incom- 
patible with the present code, shall be cancelled. 


Pustic Roap ReGuuations. 


Art. 1.—Erections of every description whether dwellings, 
sign-boards, flag-poles, clothes-drying apparatus, or the 
eaves of houses, so disposed as to protrude into the road are 
strictly forbidden. Hanging sign-boards may project 
about two feet, but must be at least ten feet above the 
ground, and of strong workmanship. 

Art. 2.—Residents are not allowed to store merchandise, 
wood, charcoal, carts or other things on the road by the 
side of their houses. Sign-lamps and window-blinds may 
not project more than a foot into the road. 


Art. 3.—Special permission may be obtained from the 
Police Bureau in the following cases, on written applica- 
tions with plans annexed. 

1.—For hair-dressing saloons, or any sort of booth, or 
lamp, by the roadside. | 

2. —Notice-boards by the roadside advertising the open- 
ing of Shinto or Buddhist temples. 


Art. 4.—Applications, with a drawing illustrating the 


spot desired to be used, must be presented in the 


following cases for special sanction at the police station of 
the district inhabited by the applicant. 


1.—For packages to remain on the road temporarily. 


2.—For timber, sand, or stone to be placed on the road, 
or a wooden fence, or other enclosure of a main building 
in course of construction. 

8.—lor the removal of dwellings, godowns, or other 
buildings through the public roads, or through places in 
which traffic is prohibited by notice on the official boards. 

4.—For temporary stages on thoroughfares in ease of 
religious festivals, or for the special yearly fairs in Janu- 
ary and July. 
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5,—For cars carrying effigies of the divinities, or other 
carriages drawn’ through the streets in time of public fes- 
tivity. 

6.—For fire-engine stations. 

7.—For temporary obstructions to traffic through works 
of repair. ; ate 

Art. 5.—In the following cases, special permission may 
be obtained from the Tokiyo Magistracy on petition ac- 
companied by plans of the work desired. 

1,—For trees to be planted in the streets, or wells or 
drains in the roadway, or a special place for the temporary 
stovage of 1aud and earth, &c. . 

9,—For cr'veris or bridges over large drains. 

At. 6.—Roads which have been excavated must be 
restored to their normal condition. 

Art. 7.—Bamboo, wood, earth, or stone placed by the 
vondside, must be enclosed ; and at night its position must 
be indicated by a lighted lamp. 

Art. 8.—Bamboo or timber placed in the road must be 
gecured with chains or strong ropes. 

Art. 9.—It is strictly prohibited to pile coal or wood by 
the roadside to a height exceeding ten feet. 

Art. 10.—Insecure buildings or trees standing close to 
any thorouglifare, must be repaired or demolished, re- 
planted or cut down, 2s the case may require. 

Art. 11.—Wells, drains, or pits, in a dangerous position 
on a thoroughfare, must be protected by a cover or enclo- 
sure. 

Art. 12.—Persons drawing or driving carts or carriages, 
or conducting horses or oxen, and porters of goods, wishing 
to make a short halt on their way, must take their place by 
the sido of the road to avoid obstructing the passago of 
others. 

Art. 13.—To leave carriages on the road, to tie horses 
or oxen ; in fine, to place anything on the thoroughfare, in 
such a position as to obstruct traffic is strictly forbidden. 
When building material, timber, or stone must be placed 
on the road temporarily, they will be put as near the edge 
as possible, and measures will at once be adopted in con- 
formity with Article 7. 
Art. 14.—Obstrenati i : . 
fare, or by allowing children below the age of seven years to 
walkin the streets without any person to take care of 
them, is peremptorily prohibited. . 

Art. 15.—Obstructions by acrobatic performers, lectur- 
ing and story-telling, or any proceeding in the open streets 
calculated to convoke a crowd is utterly against the law. 

Art. 16.--Kiteflying, top-spinning, battledore and shiut- 
tlecock are also forbidden, wherever such amusements 
are an obstruction to the traffic. 

Art. 17.—Hucksters, toy-dealers, or other peddlers are 
not allowed to dispose any eatables or otlier articles for 
sale by the side of the road in such a manner as to impede 
the course of passengers. . 

Art. 18.—Cutting or breaking trees, damaging public 
closets, breaking or extinguishing lamps, impeding the 
course of, or otlerwise injuring, drains or ditches in the 
public roads, are strictly prohibited. 

Art. 19.—Notive-boail:, or finger-posts, on the road- 
side, or at the approaches of bridges, or elsewhere, must 
not be spuiied or disfigured. 

Art. 20.—Passage is strictly forbidden where an official 
notice is posted to that effect. 

Art. 21.—Deranged persons shall not be permitted to 
wander about the streets. 

Art. 22.Quarrelling, intoxication, and sleeping on 
the public road are forbidden. 

Art. 28.—Letting savage dogs or-wild animals run at 
large in the streets, and inciting dogs or other ani- 
mals against passengers, and, frightening animals so that 
they shall run about are strictly prohibited. 

Art. 24.— Where the road is properly disposed for the 
passage of foot passengers and carriages, the former must 
not use the carriage way; while vehicles, cattle and horses 
may vot trespass on the path-ways. Carts pushed by 
children, or animals crossing the path on their way to or 
from their stables may be exempted from this rule. 

Art. 25.—Nothing that may obstruct the passage of 
tramway cars may be thrown upon their track. 

Art. 26.—The sweeping and cleansing of roads must be 
done by the residents on either side. In the case of a 
government office, the work will be accomplished by that 
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office. Residents on either side of the thoroughfare are 
responsible for cleaning to a distance of eight sen (36 ft.); 
and in case of unoccupied houses, the proprietors must 
still undertake the task. 

Art. 27.—Bridges and carriage roads, and all others, 
which no private persons are bound to keep in good condi- 
ion, must be maintained by officers of Ku, Cho, or Son. 

Art. 28.—Active effort must be made to keep all sections 
of roads as clean as possible. Dead cats and dogs, &c., 
must be removed by District Scavenger Corps. 

Art. 29.—Drains in front of dwellings must be kept 
clean by the owners of the land. In case of a government 
office, the work must be executed by that office. Ditches, 
the joint property of a number of families, must be 
cleansed by each household in its turn. Large water- 
courses or drains crossing the road must be kept clean by 
District Scavenger Corps. 

Art. 80.—All drains must be cleaned at least twice a 
year—between March and April, and between November 
and December,—but in any case when dust or filth should 
obstruct the stream it must be cleared away. 

Art. 81.—Mud or filth taken out of the drains must not 
be laid on the road, or placed at its sides. 

Art. 82.—On hot or .windy days, water must be 
sprinkled upon the road, but between the 1st of December 
and the 28th of February such sprinkling is prohibited 
before 9 a.m. and after 8 p.m. 

Art. 83.—The foul water of the drains and dirty wash- 
water must not be used for sprinkling the roads. 

Art. 84.—Tile-sherds, pebbles, dead animals, and any 
such things must not be thrown into water-courses. 
Ice and snow may be thrown into drain, river, or sea; but 
must not be s0 placed on roadways as to impede the trafic. 

Art. 85.—To commit a public nuisance or to allow 
children to do so, is strictly forbidden. The latrines must 
be used. 

Art. 86.—The above regulations are applicable to all 
the public thoroughfares of Urban and Rural Divisions, or 
any other roads open to traffic. 


Art. 87.—Any infringement of these rules is punishable 
in conformity with the Police regulations. 








YOKOHAMA LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The fourteenth meeting of the Board was held on the 28th October, 
1882 at 9 a.m., the Governor of Kanagawa-Ken, President, in the Chair. 

The President informs the meetiny that the resolutions taken by 
the Board at the last meeting have received their practical zi server 
tion and that the notifications issued for the suppression of the 
epidemic in this Ken, and intended to remain in force during the 
prevalence of the epidemic had been cancelled according to the deci- 
sions of the Board. The temporary Sanitary Committees had also 
been released and all matters had been placed again in the hands 
-of the local Sanitary Bureau at the Kencho. The Cholera-hospital 
‘in Yokohama had been closed on the 13th October, the patients 
having all recovered and left the hospital on that date. He stated 
with great satisfaction that cholera had now entirely disappeared 
from the Kenof Kanagawa. The only business left was the adoption 
by the Board of a number of Reports, viz.:— 


I,—A résumé of the Epidemic of Cholera in Kanagawa-Ken during 
the period 26th April to 22nd October 1882. 


Cholera declared itself first in Yokohama, where the first case 
occurred on the 26th April, 1882. Till the end of that month the 
total number was in all only six oases. During the following month 
(May) the disease showed itself, besidcs in Yokohama-Kef, in four 
other districts of the Ken, viz, Kuraki-gori (Sugita-Kanazawa 
district), Tachibana-gdri (Kawasaki-Tsurumi district), Koza-g6ri 
(Fujisawa district) and Ashigara-Shimo-géri (Odawara district); 
In Yokohama. Ku the number of cases had increased during May to 
157. In June it reached 340, and in July the epidemic reached its 
maximum of 434 cases. During August the disease showed a slight 
decrease, the number of patients during that month being 388, 
whilst the number of cases fell off in September to 52 and during 
October to 10 cases, The total number then in Yokobama-Ku 
has been 1,387 cases of which 1,018 have died. This gives the very 
high death-rate of 73.4% of the persons attacked by the disease. 
The population of Yokohama-Ku being 67, 584, it follows that the 
proportion of patients to the population was 20.52 per mille. If 
this number is compared with the numbers in other districts of the 
Ken (see the table) it will be found that the disease was of far 
greater intensity in Yokohama-Xu than in any of the other districts 
within the Ken, where only from one to thirteen persons in each 
thousand were attacked. Ashigara-Kami-géri (Sakawa-gawa, dis- 
trict), and Ashigara-Shimo-géri (districts near Odawara) follow next 
to Yokohama as to the severity of the disease, each with 13.21 and 
7.27 per mille respectively. 

in Kuraki-gori (Sugita- Kanazawa district), the first case occurred 
on the 19th May, there being during that month 12 cases in all in 
that district ; it increased in June to 20,in July to 44 cases, and 
commenced to decrease in August to 31 cases, and ended on the 19th 





Google 


September, there being 21 cases during that month. In all there 
were 128 persons attacked, of whom 97 died, thus giving tlie mor- 
tality of 75.78%. Evidently the disease was brought there from 
Yokohama, as was the case with most of the other districts. The 
severity of the epidemic in this district was, however, five times less 
than in Yokohama, there being 4.20 per mille attacked by cholera 
during this period. 

The next district where cholera showed itself was Koza-géri 
(Fujisawa district), where the first case occurred on the 25th of fay, 
the epidemic remained however comparatively mild in this district, 
there being in all, from the 25th May to the 7th October, 167 
eee attacked, with 99 deaths in a population of 77,29) the 

eath rate being therefore 59.28 per cent of the persons attacked 
and the proportion of patients to she population 2.16 per mille, : 

The district of Tachibana (Tsucumi Kawaseki) was less fortunate 
than the former. Here the first case occurred on the 27th May and 
the epidemic ended on the 28th September. In August it reached 
its maximum with 160 cases, there being in all 327 cases within this 
district, with 210 deaths. This gives a death-rate of 64.22 per cent 
of the persons attacked, and a proportion of patients to the popula- 
tions of 4.17 per mille. 

In Ashigara-shimo gori (Odawara distriot) cholera showed itself 
first on the 27th May. During June the epidemic remained mild, 
but in July and especially in August it became very fierce, there 
being 229 pale Na attacked in the latter month, with 133 deaths. | 
In September it abated quickly to the number of 40 patients, and on 
the 3rd October the last case was registered. In all there have been 
377 cases of cholera in this district with 224 deaths. 

In Tsudzuki-gori and especially in Nishi-tama-géri (upper Sakai- 
gawa district) the epidemic remained very mild, the former with 20 
patients and 16 deaths, the latter with eleven cases only and six 
deaths, being respectively 0.65 and 0.19 per mille of the population. 

In the mountainous district of Tsukui (upper B&-niu-gawa 
district) there were in all 51 cases with 29 deaths, the first case 
ocourring on the 3:d June and the last on the 30th August, 

In Miura-gdri (Yokosuka-Kannon-saki district) the epidemic was 
worst in June, when there were 146 cases with 71 deaths. In all 
341 cases occurred, of whom 204 died. 

The neighbouring district of Kamakura was much less affected by 
the epidemic, only 1.87 per mille of the population being attacked 
by the disease. 

Kita-Tama-gori (upper Tamagawa district) had 142 patients in all 
with 76 deaths and Osumi-géri (Oyama district) a few cases more, 
there being 2.05 per mille in the former and 2.47 per mille inhabi- 
tants attacked in the latter district. In both the epidemic was 
severest in August. 

Minami-Tama-gori had its first case on the 20th June, but suffered 
much less than most other districts, there being only 1.01 persons 
attacked per thousand inhabitants. 

Tn the whole Ken there were 3.780 persons attacked by cholera, of 
whom 2,396 dicd. This gives a death-rate of 63.39 per cent, and as 
the population in the Ken is 812,034 it follows that the proportion 
of patients to the population has been 4.65 per mille. 

A glance at the table shows that the districts situated on the sen- 
shore have suffered as arule far more than those which are lying in- 
land and which are of a hilly or mouutainous character. Yokohama 


‘stands very badly if compared with all other distriots, its alluvial, 


low-lying soil being unhappily too good a medium for the propaga- 
tion of the disease. 


II.—Cholera hospitals with the Ken (See Table). 


III.—Report of the Officers in charge of publio cleanliness in the 
town of Yokohama, from the 14th June to 30th September, 1882. 

At extra number of workmen have been engaged by the local 
Government to provide for the cleansing of drains, repairing the 
same, improvements to public and private closets, closing bad 
wells, removal of house refuse, etc. the following table shows the 


number of places, drains aud closets, cleansed and improved during 
this period :— Improve- Removal 
ment to Closing of refuse, 
closets & or repair- cleansing 


Drains Drains cleansing ing com- 
Months. repaired. cleaned. the same. wells. pounds. Total. 
June...ceee. 12 220 3 1 193 429 
July ......06 44 445 64 14 312 879 
August....... 43 387 92 34 241 797 
September... 274 193 48 66 288 869 
Total...... 373 1,245 207 115 1,034 2,974 


IV.—Table showing the resulta of the reports made by the 
inspectors of food in Yokohama during the period from June 
lst to 30th September, 1882. _ 

Since the inspection has begun, it has been found that most of 
the bad food is sold, uot at the mar:.ets, but in the shops. A num- 
ber of twelve inspectors of food have been engaged and are perform- 
ing their duties under the supervision of the local Sanitary Bureau. 

According to the resolution taken at the 13th meeting, held on the 

27th September, 1882, these officers will continue the inspection of 

food in Yokohama. 
Miecel- 


Salted Fruite Jan'us & 
Raw & dried Meats Shell- Vege- Eggs. unripe prepar- 
Months. fish. fish. & fowls. fish. tables. &rotten. ed food. 


pieces. pieces. kin. pieces. pieces. 
Juue...... 684 3,042 50 55 354 — 65,596 6,367 
July ...... 2,219 374 387 75 2,778 68 164.781 430 
August... 1,241 695 14 2 171 5 = 32,009 98 
Sept....... 2,401 439 9 18 38 5,994 62 
Total...... 6,545 4,550 110 150 3,341 73 268,380 6,957 
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V.—Short /ésumé of the action taken by the local Government in 
the suppression of the epidemic. 


The first cases of cholera in this year occurred on and after the 
26th April, and were confined to two streets, Matsukagecho and 
Kotobukicho. On the 17th May the cholera hospital was openod, 
and a general cleaning of the said strects took place by order of 
the Government, closets being disinfected and cleansed. <A 
number of temporary sanitary officers, in addition to those 
already attached to the Kencho, were appointed, the town 
wos divided in a number of medical stations, and the medical 
practitioners in Yokohama were requested to give their assis- 
tance, each one to the station allotted to him. During the 
month of May the disease augmented to about five or six cases a 
day, and it was then decided to appoint from among the inhabitants 
one head-man for each ten houses in the town for the purpose of 
preventing cholera cases being concealed hy the people, of reporting 
the cases immediately to the nearest police office, aud of requesting 
the aid of the medical practitioner of the station. Inspectors of 
food were appointed to examine car-fully any food, especially fish, 
kept for sale, printed pamphlets were distributed throughout the 
town for the purpose of informing the people about the measures 
of precaution and prevention they had to observe, and special 
measures were taken for preventing as much as was in our power 
to do, the disease being carried to other places, especially to Yoko- 
suka and Tokio. Carbolic acid and the necessary medicines were 
kept in readiness at the various stations to be distributed to 
the poor, if necessary, agd the public water-closets were daily 
attended to and disinfected. Notwithstanding these measures, 
the disease spread in the month of June to various other 
districts within the Aen, especially to Yokosuka and other places in 
Miura-gori, Koza-gori, and ‘'achibana-gori, whilst in Yokohama the 
number of persons attacked was steadily on the increase, and 
reached in June from 10 to 12 daily. On the 19th June, thereforo, 
steps were taken for selling carbolic acid to the people at cost price 
as well in Yokohama, as in Kuraki, Tachibana, and Miura-gori, and 
when afterwards the epidemic became more general this notification 
was issued to all other districts within the Ken. When on the ith 
June the first cholera case had occurred in Yokohama, steps were 
taken to establish there a sanitary station, and sanitary officers were 
dispatched for preventive measures and for disinfection; the hospital 
at Godo was opened on thé 6th June, and a committee of the 
Board went to Yokohama for the purpose of devising means for 
procuring good drinking water. Tho people were notified not to 
drink any water from the wells which had been found by the officers 
of the Yokohama Laboratory (o be polluted, and an arrangement was 
made With the naval authorities at.the arsenal to give 5 cho aque- 
duct water per head per diom to the inhabitants, Orders were 
aleo given for the cleaning of compoun.'s; and all the houses where 
cholera had occurred were disinfected by the sanitary officers. 


In Yokohama steps were taken to provide the peop'e as much as 
possible with good water from the aqueduct, od three com- 
mittees were appointed ta take charge of any cnolecra cases in this 
settloment, if required, and officers were sent to attend the cleaning 
of drains in Shiwo dome-cho, Shiwo-yeri-cho, and other streets in 
Yokohama. Special attention was given to the removal of the 

atients, also of the dead bodies to the cremation ground at 
cabovasoa, for which purpose a number of workmen were engaged 
in each street. Committees of the Local Board were appvintcd to 
inspect the tea-firing places in the settlement, the streets where 
many cholera cases had been found in Yokobama, and theatres, 
manufactories, and the places of public amusement in the native 
town ; whilst a notification was issued on the 18th June suspending 
the holding of religious festivities in Yokohama Ku, Kuraki-gori, 
and Miura-gori. e same notification was afterwards iesued to 
the Tachibana, Ashigara-kami, and Ashigara-shimo districts when 
cholera became prevalent there. Subsequent measures were taken 
ugainst the practice of some physicians of concealing cases of 
cholera under their care, against careless handling of the discharges 
of cholera patients, and against any unnecessary removal of patients 
from one house to another. 


In July the epidemic became very fierce in Ashigara-Kami-gori, 
with indications of its spreading to other districts. A number of 
sanitary officers and physicians were sent there on the 17th July, 
bat as the number was still insufficient a sanitary station was 
opened on the 22nd July at Yoshida-Shima-mura in that district, and 
the number of officers increased. On the 4th Sept. this station was 

in closed, the disease having gradually disappeared at that time. 
The villages along the Sakawa-gawa suffered much of the plazue, 

In Ashigara-Shimo-godri the epidemic was also spreading rapidly. 
On the 12th July a number of Sanitary Officers and physicians were 
gent thither from Yokohama to take care of the sick and to order 
the necessary measures of prevention. First the disease abated, but 
about the middle of August it broke out ayain in Odawara. 
Consequently on the 18th August there was a sinitary station 
established at that town and a number of sanitary officers were sent 
to take precautionary measures. After the disease had disappeared 
on tho 15th September this station was closed. During the month 
of August it was very severe in the South-western part of Odawara. 

In some other districts there were placed also some sanitary officers 
and physicians, at the request of the Gun-cho and according to 
necessity. These districts were Tachibana-gori, Osumi-gori, Yurugi- 
géri, and Kita-tama-gori. 

At the end of September the disease had disappeared in nearly all 
districts exceptin Yokohama, where ten cases occurred during October. 

VI.—After these reports and the two former reporis on the tea- 
firing places and theatres, manufactories, otc., had been unanimously 
adopted, the President declared the business of the Board in 
connection with the late epidemic of cholera to be finished. He 
offered his cordial thanks to all the members of the Board for the 
advice received, and their ccdperation in subduing the discase aud 
contributing to the welfare of the people in this Ken. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 





A lover’s steed, a vernal name, 
My brilliant peltry made my fame. 


o*@ 


And I, again, assist to snare 
The race whose name I often bear, 


. 

*  * 

My whole passed out of use what time 

Hiswick and Essen reached their prime. 
1, 

A doubled poser to Chinese, 

The Japs achieve me with great ease. 


The prime and penult of five sounds 
With which the Baxon tongue abounds, 
III. 
A symbol of the art that saveg, 
I’m sometimes bought and sold by knaves. 
Two Mexicans. 





Drop the last letter, and you’ll be astonishing 
Kthnographers addicted to admonishing. 

They say they’re many ; and you say, * Well, No, 
What you and I mean don’t together go.” 


I. 
This is required here in way of blood ; 
Tor, as we are, we're badly under-stud ; 

II. 
Tis not much eared for; and it is not “I.” 
You'll surely guess this riddle if you try. 

HII, 
It is so, and it isnt ; can you comprehend ? 
It is so now; that war is at an end. 

IV. 
“Veard of him?” “Yes, and many such!” 
“Seen hime’? “No, never; and don’t want too, 

much |” 
Vv 


* P's’ problems are too easy; so he'll ask you :— 
“What is or are tho — ?” This can hardly task 





you. 
I coh 
Svlution of Double Acrostie cf October the 28th, by “ P.” 
CoMET Branp. 

C u B 
O ve R 
M ard A 
1D) ve N 
i abar D 


No correct answer received. 





CHESS PROBLEM. 





By M. E, Arwnoup, Baltimore, U.S.A. 


WuiTE. 
King at K. R. sq. 
Queen ,, Q. B. 7. 
Bishops ,, K. Kt. 8. and Q. 8. 
Knights,, K. B. 4. and Q. B, 2. 
Pawns ,, K. R.2., K. B. 7., Q. Kt. 3. & Q. R. 3. 


BLACK. 7 
Kin at K. B. 8. 
Hooks » K. 7. and Q. R. eq. 
Bishops ,, K. R. 6. 
Pawns ,, K. Kt. 5, 


White to play and sui-mate in 2 moves, 





ANSWER TO CuESS PROBLEM OF 28TH OcTOBER, 
By F, M. Treep, New York. 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. to K. 8. 1.—K, to K. B. 5. 
2.—Kt, to Q.5, mate. 
if 1.—Any other move. | 
2.—Kt. to K. B. 5, mate. 


Correct answers reccived from “ Tess” and “ W.H.S.” 


TS 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Werk Brainnrxa Faipay, OcropeR 27TH, 








1882. 













Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. — 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

5 athe aetaqninaisietbwenebiaartntt —-.—.—-—.represents velocity of wind. 
«i siccnimlaasnia nrtseaanashlaadinnntiionncsdncamnetitstiee inn PUTORRUNLS OF TMU, 
Max. velocity of wind 23.6 miles per hour on Wednesday at 11 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°355 
inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°719 inches on 
Sunday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.0 on Monday, and 
the lowest was 48.1 on Thursday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 68.9 and 38.9 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3.590 inches, against 
096 inches for the corresponding week"of last year. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS. 

Oct. 28, British ship Frank Carvill, R. Chapman, 1,489, from 
Cardiff, May 8th, Coals, to A. J. Macpherson. 

Oct. 28, British bark Osaka, Lowe, 527, from Newcastle, N.S. W., 
September 23rd, Coals, to Cornes & Co. 

Oct. 28, Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, from 
Kobe, October 26th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 28, Russian brig Sophic, P. Lemascheffey, 330, from Barra- 
coutra, October 17th, Fish and Furs, to F. Retz. 

Oct. 29, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J, Frahm, 1,146, from 
Hakodate, General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 29, British steamer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Oct. 20th, 25th and 27th, Mails and 
General, to P. & O. Co, 

Oct. 29, American barque H/miranda, C. 8. Staples, 655, from New- 
castle, N.S.W., September 7th, Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Oct. 30, Japanese steamer Z'akachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Korea, vid Shimonoseki and Kobe, Oct. 22nd, to M. B. Co. 

Oct. 30, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, Matsumoto, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Oct: 30, American bark Cremona, P. C. Gove, 608, from Newcastle, 
N.S. W., September 16th, Coals, to Frazar & Co. 

Oct. 30, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, from 
Hakodate, October 27th, General, to M, B, Co. 
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Oct. 30, French steamer Yanais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 


October 23rd, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 
Oct. 31, American schooner Diana, J. H. Peterson, 75, from 
Kurile Islands, October 24th, Furs, to Captain. ’ 
Oct. 31, American schooner Otome, W. Hardy, 52, from Kurile 
Islands, Furs, to Owston, Snow & Co. 

Oct. 31, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, 
from Yokkaichi, General, to M. B.Co. —- 

Nov. 1, Russian Cruiser Vestnick, Captain Avellan, 1,300, from 
Nagasaki. ; 

Nov. 1, British steawer Z'yne, J. Hazard, 434, from N agasaki, 
October 10th, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 1, British schooner Ada, J. Goldie, 73, from North Pacific, 
Furs, to H. Cook, ' 

Nov. 1, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 
Kobe, October 30th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 1, Japanese barque Kanagawa Maru, Ecketrand, 1,150, from 
Nagasaki, October 25th, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 1, Japanese barque Sumanowra Maru, Spiegelthal, 750, from 
Nagasaki, October 26th, Coals, to M. B, Co. ; 

Nov. 1, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 1,716, from San Francisco, 
October 10th, Mails and ete to O. & O. Co. 

Nov. 3, American steamer City of Tekio, J. Maury, 3,128, from 
Hongkong, October 28th, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Nov. 4, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 4, Japanese steamer J/iroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Oct. 30, Japanese steamer Kiushin Maru, Franck, 690, for Nobiru, 
General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct. 30, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Oct, 31, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 1, German barque Jno, Bohsen, 344, for Hakodate, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 

Nov. 1, British steamer 7riumph, Casson, 1,796, for New York vid 
ports, Tea and General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Noy. 1. Japauese steamer Z'agonoura Mami, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Noy. 2, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Walker, 1,096, for Shanghai 
and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co 

Nov. 3, British steamer Belgic, Davison, 1,716, for 
Mails and General, despatahed by O. & O. Co, 

Nov. 4, British str. Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, for Hongkong, vid 
Hiogo and Nayasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Nov. 4, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Zukasago Alaru, from Kobe :—Messrs. 8. 
Kurino, 8. Matsudaira, M. Kohara, H. Whit, G. Fukuchi, R. Hori, 
8. Kobayashi, S Honda, and Y, Okamoto in cabin; and 86 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Bangalore, from Hongkong and ports .—Mr. 
M. A. M, Chalmers, and Mr. Oki Koh in cabin ; and 30 Japanese 
and 1 Chinese in steerage. , 

Per Japanese steamer Akifsushima Maru, from Hakodate :—22 
Japanese in cabin ; and 248 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zukachiho Maru, from Korea via Shimono- 
seki and Kobe :—-30 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, from Hakodate :—Captain 
Miller, Messrs. Duus, Klein, and 10 Japanese in cabin; and 125 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Zanais, from Hongkong :—Messrs. Lavacry, 
Cruzel, Cavsakae, Ikeda, and Osadae, in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Wakanoura Maru, from Wobe:—131 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Be/gic, from San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Sutherland, Professor J. H, Kerr and son, Mrs. E. M. 
Reis, Miss Anna Atkinson, Miss Emma J. Benton, Miss Dawson, 
Miss Sadie W. Mudge, Dr. Henry Laning, Messrs. J. A. Fort, Chas. 
Ellis, 'l'. C. Edwards Moss, A. Mulholland, M. M. Ballou, G. Duat- 
tari, E, Dunn, Edwin Mudge, Reis, and F. Waldemar Ludovici in 
cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. H, P. Perkins, Miss 8. A. Lawson, 
Miss Martha Bruce, and Mr. J. 8. Halsey in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Albertini, Mrs. Reynolds and European maid, 
Mrs. Reis and three children, Mr. F. Sainackers and servant, 
Rev. H. R. Perkins, Messrs. Tominokoji, Suzuki, Ikeda, Fujioka, 
and Shiba in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from Hongkong :—1 Euro- 
pean and 3 Chinese in steeraye. For San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Hurtt and Mr F. J, Harold in cabin|; and 3 Europeans and 
7 Chinese in steerage, 

Per British steamer Bangalore, for Hongkong, vii’ Hiogo and 
Nagasaki:—Rev. W. Denning, Surgeon J. A. Macmunn, R.N., 
Messrs. Yamada Munehito, H. W. Macpherson, J. Callacott, R.N., 
A. Stephens, G. Leith, R. Perry, R.N., J. Bullock, W. Melugan, 
R.N., R. Farley, R.N., and §8. Underhill, R.N., in cabin; and 2 
Europeans and 7 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. J/orai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—76 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese str, [Tirvshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Prince and Princess Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya, Mr. and Mrs. Hei- 
mann, Mrs. Foster and two children, Mrs. Christensen, Mrs. 
Arthur, Count M. de Viel Castel, Major T. K. Tabuteau, Mons. 
Saugi Avanni, Messrs. T. C, L. Kay, Frank Groom, Arthur Groom, 
C. Baker, Kuki, H, Bohr, E. D. de Segonzie, Fukusawa, Takeba, 
Takabashi, T. Lenz, and Ah Cheong in cabin; and 2 Europeans, 2 
Chinese, and 164 Japanese in steerage, 


M. Matsumoto, 448, 


1,343, from 


Hongkong, 
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IMPORTS. 

Our market has been very quiet all round during the week, with a lower tendency for Yarns and Shirtings of 
which the former, only some 400 bales, and the latter some 3,000 pieces are reported sold, dealers abstaining from eee 
chases except for immediate requirements, In other Cottons there is nothing to call for special remark. In Woollens good 
qualities of Italians continue saleable. In Jron, there has been again a fair business to arrive, suitable assortments in 
stock being almost mil. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $27.00 to 29.00 Taffaghelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
ay ‘ Pe ‘ Good to Best... ...0 ... - 30.50 to 32.09) | WOOLLENS :— 
mbay, No. 20 do. =... we eee , 27.90 to 28.50 Plain Orleans... ...  ...  ... 19-32 yds. 32 i 5 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium .... i 33.00 to 33.50 Figured Orleans ... ...  ... 29.31, 31 is he Moe ary 
» Good to Best... = 838.50 to 34.25 | Italian Cloth... 1. BO yy 805, ee O18 to 0.20 
sy BE O42 2. one cee ee nee nee ” 36.00 to 38.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} 100.15 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— - saa a 24 ., 30,, ... O18) to 0.25 
Aare 5 rece 38! 93 Q 90 _ do. fuzen 24 4, SU 4, wee. 0.80 to 0.37 
ped aaah at eta ea oat ifs aa oo Cloths, Pilots... se ee DEG, OB G, ge, 0.3Q to erg 
t. Cloth:—7 tb... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 ee eee ee ee 
ndigo Shirtings :— 12 44 1.60 to 1.7 i he ee Gl 
Pant, :— Assorted .. O4 : 30 a : Ae ie ae Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 tbs per Ib "1. 0.87 to O41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to 0.104 | IRON :— ‘ 
Turkey Reds: 2 to24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.10 to 1.40 Flat Bare dIm:. ves. “Sogo ness) “aes. Moe? “eee cee Ee SO to 2.028 
do. 24 to 2¢ tb 24 ,, 30 ,, 4 140 to 1.55 ” M igg. . eee Aaa. Mae uae. Soa ds aes aus OO PO S2TS 
_. do. 3ib OU. 24g, «380 ,, ‘ 1.70 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up tof in. ... we 6 3.10) to 3.25 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, - 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 2... 66. eee cee eee cee eee 2.8 tO 2.80 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 7 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize ...0 1.0 6k wee eg ee 2.90 t0 3.10 


KEROSENE.—No sales have taken place during the past week, dealers being disinclined to pay the prices 
asked by holders, in view of thesexpected arrival of cheaper oil long since settled to arrive. Deliveries for the week 


amount to 11,000 cases leaving a stuck of about 123,000 cases. : 
Kerosene Oil ... cay sas vee ake eae wis isi ar aa Pee ... per case, $1.91 to 1.95, nominal, 


SUGAR.—Since last report rates have ruled firm, and stcady salves have continued during the interval; and not- 
withstanding that large arrivala have come to hand, prices have been fully maintained to date. 


White, No.1...) 22. eee eee eee vee POF pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... .ee eee eee eee eee per picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
a pe ae ee ae ee §.00 to 8.50 ee tage MO stony cdi Rea ete Ge. wig 5.25 to 5.50 
+ oe or ae a ae ee 5 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa Scas winhays deal ~saae: “ees ve 5.40 to 5.50 





; EXPORTS. 

SILK.—Increased activity may be reported during the past week, the chief purchases being in Hank sriiks, which 
hekders are rather pressing to sell at about the quotations last given. A fair business has also been done in Kakedas, but 
there is a falling off in the demand for Filature and Oshiu sorts. Settlements during the week are 645 piculs, viz.: Hanks 
407, Filatures 140, Kakedas 76, and Hamatsky 22 piculs. ‘Total scttlements to date, 10,719 piculs. Stock, 5,940 piculs. 


Hanks—No. land2 2... 10.0 cc. cee cee eee eee $520 to 540 Filatures—No. 2 20.0 ..0 0 cee cee cee tee ee wee $600 to 620 
es so. og? adic Malad deg abe Geb, eee’ asm) OF” BOweU Kakedas—Extra ...0 00.0 ce cee nen ove eee we «= G10 to 620 
oe go -oe ccd: “Ace See! nee, baed Bec Cane. ave 200 100 ss No. Lo... cee cee tee tee ee wee wee | HN to GOO 
. », 3 and Inferior igi. k¥e> Rees Bear ates GON COA - sos wae! Stuer Wek Saw fase, “etn eees Vee’ en TOlodD 

Filatures—Extra ...0 00.0 2c. cee tee eens eee GEO im Inferior sti < iits - adel oe asi ade ele OOO aa 

Po No. 1,10 80.13 20. cco cee cee wee wee | G50 to GU Hamatsky—I and 2 on. oe ee eee tee eee EU too 450 
a Pree Cee Ce ( eer 630 to GLU ob. os 3 and Inferior... ... 0... wee eee vee 435 to 400 


TEA.—Business for the past few days has been alinost entirely suspended; only a few scattering lots, aggregating 
200 piculs, havo beeen settled during the week intervening since our last issue at irregular prices, which forms no basis for 
quotations, those given being merely nominal. Sume holders are very anxious to realize, aud to clear off their stocks 


would doubtless make heavy concessions, especially for the lower grades. 


Bt? sis tea “ane Lute a ee. tek ee, ee a Fine 2. ce eee cee see eee tee tee nee nes $25 to 28 
coca a Gage gs - Gio e Wet ded’ caste eet wee: A LOLS Pincebicca, vik Unease!) aes 400 igi Bet ee as, SSP TOSI 
Dea acc bc Sek se aes. Wks, See; ee Gas. ee AO GOIS Choice... ... ccc cee cee eevee eee vee eee ~=-83 and up'rds 


Good Medium 0.00... cc cee ee ee tee ee cee 20 to 28 





EXCHANGE, 


Since our last issue rates have again declined, but they close steady at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............0..00-10+++ 3°84 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...........006 & % discount, 
’ 15 AmoOnths’ sight ..........cceecseree ees 39} On ri mae ice ap aan Or GLa CRE aA 
i 4 Ghia’ Mig WG. scsiciaesineocnes 3.02 " rivate 10 days’ Bight......cceceeeres 733 
° ik . 6 ae 7 sneauie se anon war eee 394 On New York—Bank Bills on demand vemesvaiecwee ree 90 
Paria—Bank sight......-..seso- sessssssececesoeeseases 4.68 “4 _ Private 30 days’ sight .........-+++ » 90} 
can Private 6 months’ sight ..... eeusucesaseeshes 4,80 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand beecuetuk ae 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .......ce-ssessesseesenees sone i % discount. ‘3 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 90} 





SHIPPING. 
The New York, vid Suez Canal, berth is now held only by the steamer Oxfordshire, the steamer Triumph having 


Seen dispatched for that destination vid ports on the 1st instant. For London and continent only mail opportnnities offer, 


‘sastwise, the German barque Jaa was chartered to load at Hakodate for Shanghai with seawead, and sailed for ber 


sading port ou the 31st ultimo; other voyages are not offering, aud old rates are nominally maintained. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


‘FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantro of good faith. 

It 18 particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advortisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EDITOR. 











YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER llrn, 1882. 





DEATH. 


On the 8th instant, at 145, Bluff, the beloved wife of JAmEs 
Favrke-BRANDT, aged 35 years. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Messrs. Itagaki and Goto, the leaders of the Radical 
Party, sailed for Europe this (Saturday) morning by the 
M.M.S.S. Volga. We trust that their tour in the West 
will have the effect of teaching them that lesson so invalu- 
able to politicians, that progress to be permanent must be 
adapted to the conditions by which it is surrounded. 





A local contemporary, some short time ago, devoted a 
leading article to an analysis of the Finance Minister's 
estimates for 1882, and endeavoured to adduce arithmeti- 
cal proofs that the statements put forward in that docu- 
ment are not trustworthy. Tha main point realiad an waa 
that, whereas the revenue and expendittre have borne 
pretty much the same relation to one another for the past 
five years, their tolals remaining all the while tolerably 


constant, the specie value of the former has depreciated so 


much in that interval, that unless a reduction of the latter 
can be shown to have taken place pari passé, equilibrium 
cannot be supposed to exist. Stated more simply the 
proposition is this :—Five years ago the revenue in silver 
was 574 millions of yen ; to-day it is only 42 millions ; /.e. 
it has decreased 27 per cent: but the expenditure, mean- 
while, has only risen from 61 millions in paper to 67 mil- 
lions ; i.e. it has incroased 10 per cent : consequently the 
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expentliture has virtually been cut down by 17 per cent— 


a result which the writer of the article in question refuses 
to credit without explanation. 


All this sounds specious enough, but like many other 


general results, if will not bear the test of scrutiny. It is” 


quite true that the specie value of the Treasury’s receipts 
has depreciated considerably since 1878, but it is by no 
means true that their value has similarly depreciated as 
regards power of defraying the public expenditure. This 
could only be the case were the expenditure in specie, or 
were it of such a nature as to be effected in the same ratio 
as the purchasing power of Kinsatsu. Now we can very 
easily show that more than two-thirds of the total annual 
expenditure is virtually a constant quantity so far as cur- 
rency depreciation is concerned. A glance at the detailed 
Estimates gives us the following items :— 





Payments in connection with Domestic Loan ... 18,933,306 
Salaries, Annuities, Gratuities, Advances, &c.... 23,471,699 
Redemption of Paper. MONGY: daa svsaiderecavtavaiess 3,300,000 
OGHL ous cccalaretesecretagan-ainuswesadpsecesieees 45,705,005 

Balance of Expenditure...............cccceceseeeecseees 21,109,117 
Total Expenditure ...........ccesscesecsecres 66,814,122 


“Bho fret three items in this tabte—amvuntig toe Ota 


of nearly forty-six millions—are almost completely in- 
dependent of currency depreciation. No doubt it was 
found necessary to increase tlie salaries of officials when 
depreciation first assumed large dimensions, but such 
increase has been more than compensated by a steady 
reduction in the staff of the various Departments. Thus, 
the sum which may be regarded as varying inversely with 
the purchasing power of Kinsatsu, only amounts to twenty- 
one millions, and even of this a considerable portion pro- 
bably represents a tolerably constant quantity. Assuming, 
however, that the whole twenty-one millions lose their 
efficiency in direct proportion with currency depreciation, 
and applying a correction of 17 per cent, it appears that the 
annual expenditure is less to-day by 8} millions than it 
was in 1878. These are not very startling figures. On the 
contrary, their insignificance is to some extent disappoint- 
ing. We have heard so much about economy during the 
past five years, and seen the Government so rigidly 
adhering to the policy of keeping its specie expenditure 
within tho limits of its specie revenue, while at the 
same time we have. so often been reminded of the 
difficulty. of showing any tangible reduction of expendi- 
ture in consequence of these economies being swallowed 
up in the increased outlay necessitated by currency 
depreciation, that we should not have been surprised 
to find a very much larger total on the credit side 
of the account. ‘This, however, is another question. 
What we set out to determine was, whether the Finance 
Minister's estimates are untrustworthy because -they 
make no attempt to show how the Treasury discharges 
its annual liabilities with assets constant in amount but 
gradually losing their purchasing power; and on close 
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examination we find that practically the depreciation of 
the revenue, having regard to the purposes to which it is 
applied, is represented by ® maximum of 34 millions. 
On this score, therefore, we fail to discover any just 


grounds for impugning the accuracy of the estimates. 


* 
* * 


Another pertinent question asked by our contemporary 
is how it happens that according to the Estimates the 
amount of paper money in circulation has only decreased 
by half a million since last year, whereas a very much 
larger quantity was nominally destroyed at the Treasury. 
With regard to this, however, it is to be observed that the 
Kinsatsu burned in Tokiyo do not necessarily represent a 
corresponding withdrawal from circulation. In many 
cases they are old notes which are destroyed because they 
have become unserviceable, and which have already been 
exchanged against new ones. Itis certainly very much to 
be desired that the public should be kept informed as to 
the exact circumstances under which these periodical 
cremations take place—whether the paper destroyed is to 
be regarded as so much actually subtracted from the bulk 
of the currency, or whether it consists merely of worn-out 
notes. Failing accurate knowledge of this nature, an an- 
nouncement that so many Kinsatsu were burned on such 
and such a day, is not only valueless but misleading. 


* 
* * 


It cannot fail to occur to anyone reading the comments 
of the local press on the subject of currency depreciation, 
that the exceedingly difficult financial problems which 
present themselves in this country receive but a small 
fraction of the consideration they deserve at the hands of 
their self-appointed critics. There are many reasons, no 


doubt, to suggest unfavorable conclusions, aud the fact 
that import buoinooo is oxcoptionally dull, tonds to pra. 


mote a feeling of dissatisfaction with all existing arrango- 
ments. Let us determine, however, by the test of actual 
figures, whether the condition of the currency to-day, 
judged by exchange returns, compares well or ill with 
what existed in the past. We have jotted down the 
quotations for the eight weeks ending November 5th, in 
1880, 1881, and 1882, and here is the result :— 

Premium on Sinver acarnst Kinsartsv. 


1880, 1881. 1882. 

Week ending Sept. 17th......... TBD: veces, 163 ...... 163 
- »  hdept. 24th......... 159 ...... 163 ...... 160 

is » Oct. Ist........ 155 ..... LTT) aspen 159 

9 “Otte Sthycccac 156 175 ...... 159 

s » Oct. 15th......... 159 ...... 11D ceves 159 
ren 0). SY): Oe TT os s.0: 9B scase: 159 

” » Oct. 29th......... 177 170° sseiee 158 

35 » Nov. dth...... ge? ALO’ eeeyeg LOO Givens 149 
Average approximately. ........ 164 ...... VTL ‘sess 158 
These figures scarcely needany comment. We are not, 


indeed, so sanguine as to assert positively that the very 
sensible improvement displayed by the returns for the past 
two months may be considered permanent. OBtill, it is 
something to find that there is an improvement, not in the 
matter of appreciation alone but also of steadiness. For 
commercial purposes it would signify very little whether 
kinsatsu stood at a heavy or light discount against specie 
if only fluctuations of value could be avoided. At present 
thore is a steady inclination in an upward direction, and 
if this could be reckoned on, the course of trade would 
immediately return to sounder grooves. One thing is 
tolerably certain, namely, that the early stages of cur- 
rency appreciation will be attended by a falling off 
in the import trade. For the past three or four years 
we have seen sums appropriated in every Listimate to 
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purposes of redemption, or more correctly speaking, 
of reduction, for hitherto nothing has been attempted 
beyond the withdrawal of so many notes annually. 
Little by little the bulk of the paper in circulation 
has thus been reduced, and the immediate consequence 
is less money to spend and therefore less disposition to 
buy. Just as in times of depreciation, the value-of com- 
modities does not decline as rapidly as the specie value of 
paper, so appreciation brought about by a diminution in 
the bulk of the currency does not keep pace with the causes 
that produce it. The want of an article must be felt before 
it assumes a scarcity value, and it is inevitable that the 
efforts which the Government is making to withdraw notes 

from circulation must at first have the effect of bringing 

about a tightness in the money market. Much of the 

commercial inactivity which has been so severely felt by 
importers during the past six months is probably due to 
a suspension of unsound speculation supported by abnor- 
mal monetary facilities. 





Tho 8rd and 4th Annual Reports of the Press Bureau 
in the Department for Home Affairs, give statistics with 
regard to the progress of newspaper enterprise in Japan 
during the years 1876, 77, and 78. The total numbers of 
newspapers and periodicals published during those years 
were, respectively 168, 154, and 225, and the total num- 
bers of copies sold, twenty-nine millions, thirty-three mil- 
lions, and thirty-seven millions approximately. It is 
curious to observe that while in 1877 the number of jour- 
nals, etc., decreased by eight per cent, the total circulation 
inercased fourteen per cent; and that while in 1878, the 
inereaso of the former number was at the rate of 46 per 
cent, that of the latter was only twelve por cent. An 
explanation of these disproportionate figures is probably 
oupplied by the fact thal 1877 was the year of the rebel- 
lion. The information contained in the newspapers was 
then so eagerly sought after that their circulation could 
not fail to be largely influenced, and the impulse thus 
imparted to journalistic enterprise found expression in an 
increased number of publications necessarily unaccom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in the number of 
subscribers. 

a « 

As might be expected, the provinces where newspaper 
enterprise is most active are Musashi, Setsu, and Yama- 
shiro—the numbers of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished there in 1878 having been 102, 24, and 19 
respectively. Chikuzen and Shinano follow at a long inter- 
val, with six each, and. next on the list come Kai, 
Rikuchiu, and Suruga, the two first with five and the last 
with four, The provinces possessing no publications at 
all, in 1878, were—Yamato, Iga, Shima, Mikawa, Totomi, 
Idzu, Sagami, Awa, Kadzusa, Shimosa, Mino, Hida, 
Wakasa, Yechizen, Noto, Sado, Tamba, Tango, Tajima, 
Inaba, Hoki, Idzumo, Iwami, Oki, Harima, Mimasaka, 
Bingo, Suwo, Nagato, Chikugo, Buzen, Hiuga, Osumi, 
Satsuma, Iki, Tsushima, and Riukiu. 





A short time ago there appeared in the columns of the 
Fiyu Shimbun a copy of a memorial said to have been 
drawn up and presented to the Government by the leading 
members of the Rikken Katshinto or Liberals, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Iwasaki Yataro. ‘The intention of the 
document was to set forth certain reasons which, in the 
opinion of the memorialists, are more than sufficient to 
condemn the policy of affording State aid to a new steam- 
ship Company. - It was not difficult to credit the alleged 
authorship of the document, inasmuch as Mr. Okuma, late 
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Minister of Finance, is the leader of the Liberal Con- 
servatives, and to Mr. Okuma’s patronage public opinion 

has agreed, whether rightly or wrongly, to ascribe the 

privileges enjoyed by the Mitsu Bishi Company. We have 

never, for our own part, seen any reason to find fault with 

the policy of handing over to efficient management on 

easy terms valuable State property which must otherwise 

have passed into the possession of foreigners, or been dis- 

posed of to Japaense speculators neither competent nor 
desirous of utilizing it in the service of the public. The 
very strong language which has been employed by certain 
persons to describe the attitude of the Government towards 
maritime enterprise in Japan, has consequently sounded 
unintelligible to us, nor were we much enlightened when we 
observed that the same arguments were used to denounce, 
at one moment monopoly and at another, competition. 

But whatever may be the key to this enigma, it seemed 
only natural that Mr. Okuma out of office should continue 
to support those who had enjoyed the patronage of the. 
former Minister of Finance, and if this memorial really 
did emanate from the Rikken Kaishinto, they have no rea- 
son to disavow its intention, however little cause they have 
to be proud of its contents. To Mr. Iwasaki’s case, on 
the other hand, different considerations apply. To petition 
the Government against affording to others the same pri- 
vileges be enjoys himself would be a proceeding neither 
becoming to him as a man nor consistent with the reputa- 
tion his shrewd business abilities have won him. Being 
human, he may well be excused if he feels somewhat ag- 
grieved atthe notion that the same power which set him 
on his legs should now help somebody else to try and knock 
him down, but after all he hashad seven years to steady him- 
self against assaults, and we imagine that he is not the man 
to ory out because his path is crossed by the shadow of an 
opposition he must have looked to encotintér sooner or 
later. At all events he has publicly disavowed all con- 
nection with this memorial and we are sincerely glad that 
heisable todoso. The new Company, if it adheres to the 
lines on which it is established, will scarcely come into 

collision with the Mitsu Bishi at all, and besides, there is 
ample room for both, if half what has been written or said 

on the subject be credible. There might have been no 
chance whatever for an outsider had Mr. Iwasaki’s enter- 
prise kept pace with his opportunities, but since he has 
chosen to leave space for an opponent, it is not improbable 
that he is quite prepared for opposition. 








* 
* * 


The Fiyu Shimbun is an organ of the Radicals, and it is 
said—with what measure of truth we cannot determine— 
that the leaders of that party, Messrs. Iwasaki and Goto, 
endeavoured to persuade the editor not to publish the 
memorial of the Kaishinto. Our readers, when they have 
perused the memorial, will'probably agree with us in 
thinking that the editor did right in disregarding the 
advice of his friends. He informs the public that the 
document was returned to its compilers by the Govern- 
ment with a reply which he promises to publish but 
which has not yet appeared. Without it the incident 
is incomplete and not altogether trustworthy, and we 
have accordingly hitherto refrained from translating 
the Fiyu’s version, with the intention of publishing the 
whole correspondence at the same time. We observe, 
however, that two local English journals have already 
inserted what purports to be a translation of the memorial, 
and that they put into the mouths of the memorialists 
language of a most unjustifiable cliaracter, one of them 
venturing, on the strength of its own utterly false render- 
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ing, to accuse Mr. Iwasaki of employing expressions worse 


than anything used against himself by ‘the bitterest of 
his opponents, the most persevering of his enemies,” while 
the other makes him call the promoters of the new com- 
pany “miscreants.” All this, too, in the face of the fact 
that he had publicly disavowed any connection with the 
document! Here it is, however, as the Fiyu Shimbun 
published it :— . 


It has come to our ears that the Government entertains a project 
of giving large pecuniary assistance to promote the establishment of 
a new Shipping Company with the view of developing the mercantile 
marine, aud since we believe that the authorities are sincerely 
actuated by the desire of promoting commerce and increasing the 
military strength of the country, we venture to express au opinion 
on this new scheme. 

There can be no doubt that to foster maritime enterprise and 
augment the military strength of a country are excellent objects for 
any administration to pursue, but at the same time there are ways 
and means of pursuing these objects, and, should the ways and 
means be bad, their issue, so far from being beneficial, may prove 
seriously injurious. Taking into consideration the past circum- 
stances and the probable future of marine enterprise in Japan, our 
opinion is that this new undertaking cannot possibly be useful and 
may be most mischievous. Asa rule everything in the world has 
its good and evil aspect, but to our mind this Union Company is evil 
altogether : it has no redeeming features atall! Actual observation 
has taught us some facts which we proceed to note. 


From the year 1871 to 1874 the Mail S.S. Company (Yubdin 
Jokisen-gwaisha) and the Mitsu Bishi ran in opposition. They 
treated each other as foes; competed with each other as to the 
number of passengers and quantity of cargo they carried, reduced 
freiyhts, and made so little money that they could not even afford to 
keep the'r ships in proper repair. Nor did the evil stop with them. 
It extended also to other shipowners, large and small, throughout 
Japan, so that many were ruined and others obliged to give up their 
enterprises altogether, while those that were- left paid no attention 
to the condition of their ships. The Pacific Mail S.S. Company, 
too, had it all its own way at that time in Japanese waters, but 
against it the other two never dreamed of contending. They 
occupied themselves entirely with competing with one another, and 
wasted larze sums of money in the attempt, until the Government, 
observing the evil, sought to put a stop to this ruinous competition, 
but without success at first, for the directors of the compauies paid 
little heed t& economical considerations. In 1874, however, a 
number of ships were suddenly required in connection with the 
Formosan affair and the resulting troubles with China, but in con- 


in such bad order tha very few of them were or service, an 
Government was consequently obliged to purchase several new 
vessels. The Mail S.S. Company owed its origin to the fact that 
the ships which belonged to the various Daimiates passed into the 
hands of the Government at the time of its mediatization. These 
were handed over to the Company, supplemented by large subsidies 
from the Treasury, yet in consequence of competition the Company 
gradually became poor, and the directors, it was said, instead of 
addressing their whole energy to keeping up the business of the 
concern, thought chiefly of feathering their own nests. The 
employés were not restrained by any proper regulations, and ina 
word, business was so loosely carried on that none of the officers 
seemed to give themselves any thought about establishing the 
company on a permanent basis. The conseyuence of this state of 
affairs was that the Government did not give the uew ships it had 
purchased to the Mail 8S. S. Company, but to the Mitsu Bishi, which 
had not previously enjoyed its protection. A year after this the 
Mail Company finally ceased to exist, and its downfall may be 
briefly attributed to three causes ; want of method, lack of ability, 
and, above all, excessive competition. 


To-day, too, the numerous steamers that ply between Osaka and 
the southern and western ports, as wellas those on Lake Biwa, ye 
on a similarly ruinous competition and the resulting evils are well 
known to everybody. The owners of the different ships are all on 
bad terms ; the vessels gre in a most defective condition: no attention 
is paid to anything but getting as much freight and as many pas- 
sengers and going as fast as possible, of all which the consequence is 
frequent losses of life and property—losses so palpably duo to mis- 
management that the Government was obliged lately to make 
regulations with the hope of diminishing these numerous evils. It 
is 1p truth a stato of affairs very much to be regretted ; in all its 
worst features it exactly resembles what took place eight years ago 
between the Mail Company and the Mitsu Bishi. Had the authori- 
ties left things as they were then, the majority of Japanese ship- 
owners would have been ruined, and actuated by this belief the 
Government took the Mitsu Bishi under its protection, subsidized 
it. gave it all the public business, added to its fleet the ships of the 
Mail Company, and finally put an end to the ruinous competition 
which threatened so much injury to Japanese maritime enterprise, 

The Mitsu Bishi Company, in the interval between its first 
establishment aud the disappearance of its rival, had never received 
any Government aid, but lad been purely a private undertaking, 
carried on amid many difficulties and discouragements. Not till 


1874 did it receive any State patronage, in connection with the . 


Formosan campaign, and in the following year a charter was finally 
conferred on it and it was taken under the protection of the 
Government, which recognized the evils of competition and desired 
to alleviate the sufferings it yt at Afterwards the ships of two 
foreign companies, the P. M. S. 8. Company and the P. and O. S. §, 
Company, were also bought off the line, presumably because the 
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Government so thoroughly understood the necessity of preventing 
disastrous rivalry that it did not confine its action to native 
companies alone but extended it to forcizn also, 

In 1877, at the time of the Satsuma rebellion, the company’s ships 
performed most important services in carrying troops, provisions, 
and munitions of war, aud if this work was satisfactorily carried on 
without difficulty or accident, the cause is to be sought in the 
measures the Government had previously taken to give the Company 
its protection. It was curious that only three years after this wise 
policy had been inaugurated, acrisis should lave arisen demanding 
such exceptional shipping facilities, and that because the evils of 
pater agate had been recognized in good time those facilitics were 
easily procurable. 

All these things are, no doubt, thorouch!y understood by the 
Government, and it seems unnecessary for us to reespitulate or 
emphasize them. Yet, seeiny that a change of policy has taken 
place and that another competing company is sbout to be established. 
we are at a loss to reconcile prospects and precedents. Experience 
has taught the authorities that competition is net the way to de- 
velop maritime enterprise, and in obedience to experienee the 
Government gave its support to the Mitsu Bishi. the resuit bein: 
that the company is ina highly prosperous condition to-day. The 
period for which its charter was granted is still only half expired, 
yet the Treasury proposes to give a large sum of money for the 
Pag of re-establishing competition, With what object? The 

ditau Bishi Company is still in its infancy : its whole energies are 
devoted to developing its resources: it has gradually established 
itself on a firm basis, and its condition offers a most favorable con~ 
trast to anything previously or at present existing inJapan. Com- 
pared with some foreign companies, indecd, it is ttle more than a 
pigmy, yet by its agency the ships of foreign companies have been 
prevented from coming here and getting the better of Japanese ves- 
sels in Japanese waters. Ten years of practical experience have 
enabled the company to get its regulations into order, to procure 
a staff of skilled employés, and to hold its own ayainst native 
or foreign rivalry; but if the Government gives ils aid to another 
company, competition will inevitably spring up afresh, to the seri- 
ous detriment of the new avd old alike. Thus the efforts of the 
Mitsu Bishi, as well as of all other companies, to attain complete 
development, will be hopelessly deteated, and things will lapse into 
the evil condition they were in before 1875. If then any crisis 
should arise abroad or at home, there will be no trustworthy ships 
available for the public service ; and, what is more, the door will 
again be opened for the advent of foreign vessels which will mono- 
polize the coast trade unopposed. Thus, once more, the country will 
suffer from the ruinous results of blind competition, and we there- 
fore denounce as pernicious the policy of giving State aid toa new 
compan}. : 

Since it received its charter from the Government seven years 

, the Mitsu Bishi has devoted all its energies to the development 


of ita marine and has oradnually sneceeded in verforining the trade 
of all the important places in Japan as well as in establishing itself 


on the Hongkong and Shanghai lines. No doubt there are some 
seheraed who criticize the manner in which the company is conducted, 

ut the public as a rule have nothing but praise to accord it, and 
even go so far as to call it a national benefit. Since the end of last 
year, however, criticism has suddenly grown stronger and more 
hostile, aud various rumours have becn circulated to the prejudice 
of the directors’ reputation. Finally, the Government gave orders 
_ that the Company's charter should be revised. ‘There was io ap- 
parently sufficient reason why the Government should take this 
course or the company submit to it, seeing that the poriod contem- 
plated by the charter was scarcely half expired. It was understvod, 
however, that no intention existed of withdrawing the oflicial 
protection enjoyed by the company, but that the object in view was, 
on the contrary, to establish it on a firmer basis, and to amend 
certain of its regulations in such a way as to put a slop to 
reports that the directors had failed to fultil their obligations to the 
State. The company, on their side, kuowing that they had fully 
and conscientiously performed their obligations, felt that a revision 
of the charter could make no difference to them in this subject 
There is an old saying, however, that when one dog bays the 
moon, @ hundred others bark in earnest, and as the company hadeno 
desire that the Government should be annoyed by such reports, nor 
any inclination to raise objections on such grounds as the non-ex- 
piry of aterm, they consented to submit their charter for revision, 
being the more persuaded to do so by the understanding that the 
Government proposed to afford them permanent protection. Ac- 
cordingly, in the month of March of the current year, the charter 
was revised. And yet the Government, in obedience to petitions 
presented or advice tendered by certain persons, has decided to aid 
another company ! 


The arguments advanced by the promoters of the new company, 
_ who seem to give themselves little concern about the practical re- 
sults of the policy they advocate, are four :—-(1) That, Japan being 
an island empire, marine transport is above all things essential to 
its commercial prosperity, but that at present that transport being 
completely monopolized by the Mitsu Bishi Company, many diff- 
culties and inconveniences arise in connection with both the pas- 
senger and goods traffic, and the productions of various proviuces 
are prevented from being exported. (2) That freights are excessivo, 
as compared with the rates ruling in foreign countries, and that 
competition is required to bring them to a reasonable level. (3) ‘That 
the Miteu Bishi, having a complete monopoly, might, in the event 
of any national crisis, oblige the Government to pay exorbitant 
prices for any service rendered, and that to avoid this it is ab- 
solutely necessary to establish a new company which shall be bound 
by agreement to supply ships at fixed rates in times of war. (4) 
That the number of ships engaged in the coastwis2 service is too 
simall, and that large quantities of goods, being thus prevented 
from finding transport, are unable to reach remynerative markets, 








It is very much to be regretted that men should set themselves to 
deceive the public so grossly, and not the public alone but the 
leading memb-rs of the Government. who appear to have adopted 
their views and to contemplate withdrawing the protection of the 
State from the Mitsu Bishi Company. We shall therefore venture 
to sot forth in detail the reasons which persuade us that the course 
recommended by these persons is diametrically at variance with the 
actual facts of the case and the requirements of the time. 

(1) ‘The statement that the Mitsu Bishi Company is a monopoly, 
is quite erroucous. It is opposed in the south by a numher of ships 
plying between Osaka and Kiushiu, and in the north also by other 
vessels, while on the Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, aud Hongkong 
lines it has to compete with the steamers of several foreign com- 
panies. Undersuch conditions the Company's freights cannot possibly 
bo excessive. Moreover any tendency in this direction is effectually 
cheesed by the terms of the 10th article of its charter, which 
reserves Lo the Government the right of revising and altering the 
freights charged by the Company, should they be, at any time, in 
excess of what is proper and customary. It is therefore quite within 
tie competence of the Government to exercise this right if it judges 
such a course to be necessary, without adopting such an extra- 
ordinary measure as the establishment of a rival company. Also 
in the 11th article of the charter it is provided that the Company 
shall make the carriage of goods its chief object. and that it must 
carry merchandise on its own account. The Government by 
causing the insertion of this clause, showed that its intention was 
to develop carrying faciities, and that intention could be perfectly 
well carried out by affording additional aid to the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany Instead of establishing a rival association. To adopt the 
latter expenient is simply to provide that the Milsu Bishi Company 
shall fail in accomplishing the ends contemplated by its charter. 
We confess our-elves unable to comprehend the utility of such a 
proceeding. 

(2) Those who say that freights are excessive as compared with 
the rates ruling in foreign countries, are apparently ignorant of the 
peculiar circumstances that existin Japan. In the West there are 
excellent harbours ; ships can always get within easy reach of the 
shore ; and the utmost facilities for loading aud unloading are pro- 
vided. Inu Japan the very opposite is the case. Safe anchorages 
are rare, and many ditficulties attend the operations of loading and 
unloading. Thus when the Company undertakes the transport of 
goods from Osaka to Tokiyo, they have first to be carried by rail to 
Kobe; then put on board ship; brought to Shinagawa ; placed 
in lighters or cargo-boats and taken thence to Nilou-bashi, all the 
expenses of which operations have to be included in the freight. 
Often, too, the ships have to anchor a long way out from the shore, 
and are consequently obliged to wait many days before the weather 
permits the lading or discharge of goods ; while at times it is even 
necessary for them torrun out to sea and lose a week or more stand- 
ing off and on until the wind and waves abate. The methods of 
packing coods practised in this country are also very defective, and 
the consequence is that great additional care in handling is required, 
while, in addition, owners frequently require to be compensated for 
‘damige inenrred en roufe—accidents and contingencies which can 
scarcely he said to cxist in foreign countries. Take the case of a 
ship in England. There excellent dockyards exist ; repairs are well 
and reasonably executed ; coal and other necessaries of navigation 
are cheap and.easily procurable ; the wages of seamen are small in 
comparison with their skill and ability. In Japan, on the contrary, 
buidiag and repairs lave to be effected, for the most part, with 
imported materials, and sometimes, indeed, it is necessary to send a 
ship to Europe to be overhauled, much time being thus wasted and 
heavy expenses incurred : coal also is dear, and high rates of wages 
have to be paid to inexperienced seamen ; the natural result of all 
which is that freights are apparently heavy, though if considered in 
the light of the renmusecration they afford, they are really very 
reasonable. If, however, competition be set up in deference to the 
Opinions of the new Company’s promoters, freights will be lowered 
beyond reason, owners will incur serious losses. business will be 
destroyed, and maritime enterprise finally crippled, so that in point 
of fact the new Compauy will be a source of general loss, not profit. 

(3) ‘That in the event of any national crisis, the Company would 
consult its selfish interests and refuse to perform the public service 
except at exorbilaut rates of revumeration, is an argument which 
cannot be entertained in the face of the Company’s charter. For 
the 13th Article of that document provides that on ordinary as well 
as extraordinary occasions, the Company’s ships must be held at 
the disposition of the State, without reference to business considera- 
tions, and further, the rates of freight to be paid by the Treasury 
for such service are accurately defined. It is consequently out of 
the Company's power cither to charge excessive freights or to con- 
sult its own convenience before the requiremonte of the State. 

(4) That the number of vessels engaged in the coastwise service 
is too small, and that the products of the country are consequently 
prevented from finding their way to profitable markets, is the logio 
of persons who do not understand the facts of the case. General 
complaints as to insufficiency of marinc transport are only preferred 
duriny the latter half of the year, when the demand for shipping 
facilitics is most active. During the remaining six months the 
number of the ships employed is considerably in excess of tradal 
requirements. On the northern coasts, especially, business is re- 
gulated by the seasons, and the export of goods is almost entirely 
confined to the interval between July and December. During that 
period maritimo facilities are unquestionably insufficient to meet 
the demand, but if for that reason the number of ships was thought- 
leasly increased, they would be obliged to lie idly at anchor during 
the early half of the year. No company could be self-supporting 
under such circumstances, for the expenses incurred by shipowners 
are little different whether their vessels are at sea or lying in har- 
bour. As it is, the Mitsu Bishi Company is obliged to exercise the 
utmost discretion ; to watch the state of trade with the greatest care, 
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and by keeping itself well info 
taining acargo offer, endeavour to provids cuepl-yiment at nil times 
for its vessels. Did they merely regard the matter superficially, 
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itever opportunities of ob- | the cvidenee of the memortalist 





3 Was searcely needled to 
endorse the fact--it is high time for the Government 


and increase the number of ther HUpS w.thout reference to tite to appoint av competent Dosrd of Survey by which every 


dull period of the year, their losses during thas tine world more 
than absorb all the profits realized bi tween July and Decem) rv. 


In a word, to increase the number of ships without prover reserrd | to frequen’ and thorough examination. 
, oO 


to the requirements of trado and before opportunities for employing 
them profitably exist,is the suggestion of ivnorance and inex: 
perience. Even supposing there were any Recessity lor avemmenting 
the present carrying facilities, such. necessity by no means appeass 
to justify a heavy outlay on the part of the State to provide sips 
in the shape of anew Company. The I4th Article of the Mitsu 
Bishi’s charter says that the gross tonnave of the Company's ships 
must not fall below a minimuin of 22,000 tons revister, and thet 
measures shall gradually be adopted to increase it, by building or 
buying new ships to take the place of or supplement the old, which 
latter also must be kept in a state of thorough repair. This article 
was plainly framed in anticipation of the gradual yrowth of tradsl 
requirements, and in order to ensure a corresponding development 
of maritime facilities the oharter further provides that the Company 
must add 3,000 tons of shipping per annum to its fleet. Instead 
therefore of giving protection toa new company, the Government 
would, in our opinion, be acting more consistontly did it afford 
the samo nid to the Mitsu Bishi Company for the purpose of 
enabling it to buy new ships. 

In view of all these facts we confess ourselves quite at a loss to 
compreyend the reasons which impel the Government to renew a 
system of maritime competition and recall the unfortunate state of 
affairs that existed before 1875. Such a policy seems simply cal- 
culated to check the still tender growth of Japanese maritime 
enterprise by exciting rivalry among those who curht to unite in 
developing it. Anoid fable tells how, while a kingfisher and a cor- 
morant were disputing which should catch the fish, @ man caine by 
with anctandcaught it instead. So, too, in all probability, when tie 
Japanese have exhausted their strength competing for the profits 
of the carrying trade, foreign ships will sail in and vsurp the place 
these suicidal disputes have left vacant. Those who, by means of 
petitions or advice, recommend the policy of establishing a new 
company, are cither persons who, though ostensibly influenced hy 
a wish to develop maritime enterprise in Japan, in reality obscure 
the Governinent’s clear judgment, with the Lope that opportantiies 
of private profit may present themselves in connection with the 
establishment or working of the affair; or else they are men who, 
as opponents of the Mitsu Bishi Company, desire to compass its 
ruin. We cannot think that they are actuated by purely patriotic 
motives. 

Finally, all considerations combine to show that the establishment: 
of a newlcompany is not only superfluous, -o far as the requirements 
of the time are conoerncd, but that itis cvon calculated to be the 
means of working a great public injuyy- 


* 
* * 


We fail to discover anything intemperate or ‘ gratui- 
tously and unwarrantably insulting” in all this. The 
promoters of the Union Company are accused, it is true, 
of not being influenced by purely patriotic motives. Pro- 
bably they will have no hesitation in pleading guilty to the 
impeachment. Itis not recorded in commercial history 
that patriotism is the only sentiment which ought to impel 
men to buy shares in a steamship company. Disinterested 
traders only exist in story-books, and unless the promoters 
of the Union Company are actuated by some motive more 
practical than pure patriotism, their prospects of success 
are small. They expect to make money, no doubt, and so 
do those who are sufficiently concerned about the stability 
of the Mitsu Bishi Company to memorialize in its behalf. 
As for the notion that Japanese shipowners are to cut 
each other's throats by competition and that foreigners are 
ultimately to mount the breach on their corpses, it is too 
diverting to be treated seriously. We are asked to believe 
that when the rivalry of native companies has reduced 
freights to such an extent that profits are impossible, 
foreign vessels will step in and iaonopolize the carrying 
trade by charging rates remunerstive to themielves! TT: 
mere statement of sucha paralox }s enovzh to expose its 
absurdity. 


a 
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* * 
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One useful piece of information is, however, fa- aI 
by the memorialists in this contest. By way of illustrat- 
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vessel sailing under the Japauese flag shall be submitted 

Tho suggestion is 

not new.. I: has been mado often before by experts and 

others, but this memorial, compiled by gentlemen who 

may be credited with trustworthy experience, brings the 

matter before the public in an unusually prominent fashion. | 
It would be presumptuous on te part of any foreigner to 

say whether the conduct of competing shipowners in the 
future is likely to verify the predictions of the memorialists. 
What we can assert with confidence, however, is that the 
best way to obviate such a result is the appointment of a 
competent board of survey, and we venture to the think 
that the sooner this step is taken, the better for the de- 
velopinent of maritime enterprise in Japan. 


* 
* * 


It will be observed that, according to the memorialists, 
tue Directors of the Mitsu Bishi Company are bound by 
their charter to increase the aggregate tonnage of their 
fleet by three thousand tons per annum. With this pro- 
vision they have certainly failed to comply. It is true 
that they have spared no expense in repairs and that the 
condition of their ships does them great credit, but, so 
furas we know, whatever additions their fleet has received 
since 1875 were paid for by the Treasury. In this re- 
spect the contrast between their record and the last report 
of the China Merchants 58. N. Co. is by no means credit- 
able. “he Directors of the latter announce the acquisition 
of no less than seven new steamers, three of which arrived 
in China during the winter and spring of this year, one is 


er route, one on the stocks, and two others—steel vessels 
Ot; 


Merch 
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ants 8. N. Company has been assisted in a timely 
and liberal manner by that shrewd statesman, the Viceroy 
Li, but in this respect it cannot boast of an equal mea- 
sure of good fortune with its Japanese compeer. It may 
be that Mr. Iwasaki would have been more enterprising 
had he been less dependant. At all events he has 
behaved as though he expected his ships to be ever. 
lasting, and wo cannot but regret his want of fore- 
sight. According to the showing of his own advocates, 
even on tho lines he has chosen his ships are not com- 
petent to meet tho requirements of trade during the busier 
half of the yenr. Yet, they say, were he to increase his 
fleet, his expenses during the dead season would swallow 
up all his previous gains. This may or may not be the 
case. All we know i; that a great many people think 
otherwise, and that they have backed their opinion to the 
tine of three and a half million yen. Human intellects 


are vulgar enough to find that sort of argument rather 
convincing. 


* 
* * 


It is curious to observe that the reasoning which these 
memoriiuists altribute to the promoters of the Union Com- 
pany bers a very close re-emblance to what has been 
urged by foreim ertucs of Japan's coast-wise service. The 
Brinot) Muaister for example, in his last Summary of the 
Foreign Pradle of Japan, says:— Possessed by its natural 
rormection Of an extensie coast-line which leaves no part 
of the country distait more than a laudved miles from the 


ing the evil results of undue competition, they cite fe ion, the carrying needs of the country might be metto a great 


case of the steamers plying between Osaka andl ihojextent by meeine transport. 


southern and western ports 


fut native shipping being 


> these vessels, they say, are | taitedinamoun and uunty coufined to two privileged com- 


unseaworthy, and numerous losses of life and property ave | panics, is also abnormaily costly, and the service of cheap 
the result of their neglected condition. If this be so --and | forcign tonnage is forbidden to the people.” Tho apologists 
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of the Mitsu Bishi Company attribute the high rate of freights 
to circumstances peculiar to Japan, and cqually calculated 
to affect the charges of all shipowners on this coast. 
Neither the authorities nor the promoters of the new com- 
pany are prepared to admit this, apparently. According 
to them, more ships and cheaper rates of freight are the 
desiderata of the moment. Both sides are, however, un- 
animous in their desire to keep foreixn vessels out, and it 
would be absurd to find fault with a sentiment here which 
we should respect among our own countrymen. The 
Japanese wish to be independent and they are prepared to 
pay the price of their hobby, believing that they will never 
be able to shift for themselves at all unless they learn to 
do so at once. Certainly if it will not pay a native shipping 
company to develope the coast-wise trade with substantial 
aid from the State, there cannot be much room for ‘‘ cheap 
foreign tonnage.” Aud indeed we may take occasion to 
observe that the criticism of the British Minister on this point 
does not seem to be altogether just. “Shipping,” he says, 
**is limited in amount and mainly confined to two privileged 
companies.” Now at the time these words were written 
(July last) the Union Company existed only on paper, and 
its avowed raison détre was to supply the very deficiencies 
pointed out by Sir Harry Parkes—to cheapen freights and 
afford increased facilities of marine transport. Whether 
it would succeed in effecting these objects remained to be 
proved; but that a report referring to the year 1881 should 
speak of the company ns something which had already 
failed to meet the requirements of trade—fuiled without a 
trial—does not sound either very fair or very lovical. It 
may be that Sir Harry Parkes doubted the ability of the 
new company to attain any considerable dimensions. If 


so, his opinion is borne out by the memorialists, who draw 
auybliluy Duo we tusy ploture of the AlMivultivs thut Leovt 


maritime enterprise in Japan. The Union Company, if it 
is thoroughly in earnest, will lose no time in procuring 
the assistance of a competent foreign adviser.- Efficient 
organization is half the battle, and in matters of shipping, 
no amount of natural ability can completely take the 
place of practical experience. 





Extreme narrowness of the electoral circle used to be 
one of the traits peculiar to the political life of Italy. Be- 
fore the Depretis law of suffrage was passed, the whole 
number of electors borne on the register did not amount 
to six hundred thousand. A similar state of affairs in 
France led to the revolution of 1848, but in Italy the 
people remained comparatively indifferent to their dis- 
abilities in this respect. No powerful movement among 
the masses announced, as in England, a general claim for 
manhood suffrage. ‘The necessity for further enfranchise- 
ment was first recognised and acted upon by a well-mean- 
ing class of those already possessiny the right to vote, 
and owing to their support the Depretis Mivistry passed 
its celebrated measure extending the number of voters 
from six hundred thousand to two millions. Of course 
there was plenty of room for a much more sweeping 
reform. Seven or eight millions might have beeu imme- 
diately enfranchised, but it was wisely recognised that 
such a gigantic leap in the dark might havo landed the 
country in serious difficulties. When Italy was unified by 
Garabalidi’s victories, more thau eighty per cent of the 
males and nearly all the females in the Two Sicilies could 
neither read nor write. Under sueli circumstances ‘ for 
the sake of popular progress itself,” says a well known 
writer, ‘* it is not safe to confer the vote all at once, with- 
out previous education, upon the mass of these who, tho 
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day after their enfranchisement, would presumably vote 
away the scarcely gained public liberties, and raise up, 
with their own hauds, a bur against their emancipation 
from intellectual thraldom. In the interest of a republic 
itself, the law of suffrage ought to be framed according to 
the necessity of the times, lest a commonwealth should, 
through the want of insight of the uninetructed many, be 
changed into a tyranny.” 

It is interesting to compare all this with the state of 
affairs in Japan. Here the number of persons qualified to 
elect members of City or Provincial assemblies amounts to 
14 millions in round members, while the number of heads 
of families is 74 millions. On the principle of manhood 
suffrage there is, therefore, room for enfranchisement 
on pretty much the same scale as in Italy, while the 
difficulties which present themselves in that country | 
on the score of literary ignorance scarcely exist at all here. 
In point of education the Japanese people contrast favor- 
ably with those of Western States, but against the mere 
ability to read and write we have to set an almost complete 
want of political instruction, and a habit, many centuries 
old, of unreasoning submission to the dicta of hereditary 
rulers. In the absence of precedent, it is impossible to 
say how far the effects of this passivity may be perma- 
nently disabling, but its existence at all events dictates 
caution. If the rumours circulated by the vernacular 
press be credible, there are very palpable signs that the 
country is awaking from its long apathy, and that the 
question of the franchise will present itself with embar- 
rassing force for the consideration of those who have 
undertaken the immense task of preparing stable founda- 
tions for the Constitution of 1880. More than 180 poli- 


tical parties are said to have grown up throughout the 
From what wo havo bcon able to learn, 


the term “ party’? is misleading in this case. ‘ Associa- 
tion’? would be more appropriate, for it may well be 
conceived that these various fellowships do not represent 
diverse shades of political opinion, but rather a number 
of separate agitations for political representation. ‘They 
are akin, in fact, to those wide-spread movements among 
the masses which in 1866 marked an era in the political 
history of the English people, and there is every reason 
to regard them as a most hopeful symptom of intellectual 
activity in Japan. Never was there a truer saying than: 
that progress to, be stable, must not outrun the condi- 
tions which surround it, and we look forward with more and 
more confidence to the possibilities of Japan’s political 
future as we learn that the people are beginning to shake 
off the enervating influences of the past-ten centuries. 


country. 





The telegram which reached us on Monday to the effect 
that the probability of a vast socialist revolutionary move- 
ment in France is officially announced, has taken many 
persons by surprise. Such a prospect had not been fore- 
shadowed in the home journals, and if any feeling of 
insecurity existed with regard to the state of affairs in the 
new Republic, it was suggested by considerations generally 
applicable to French polities rather than by any special 
train of circumstances recently, brought to light. One 
could not, indeed, forget on what a very narrow pedestal 
Republican principles obtained a footing in France thirteen 
years ago, An eminent writer has lately reminded us that 
the republic of 1870 was not the result of a spontaneous 
popular rising, but that its proximate cause was a defent 
of the Imperial arms. In England it has always been 
the custom to regard the French as a superficial people 
because they Inck that solidity of aspect and manner 
which the Beotian air of the “ little island” begets. Fuller 
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knowledge is beginning to teach us the fallacy of this con-} dictated much of its policy, reframed or set aside its laws, 


clusion, but we still believe ourselves justificd in saying 
that to no part of the world is this aphorism more appli- 
cable :—‘* Nothing succeeds like success.” ‘ Victorious,” 
says Karl Blind in the Contemporary of September, 
‘Napoleon III. would have been fortified in his tenure of 
power. Vanquished, he was overthrown hecause hie had 
been defeated.” And for some time after his fall, French- 
men were not sure what they wanted in the shape of a 
Government. We cannot say that they definitely made up 
their minds to have a Republic, since that form of polity 
was only established by a majority of one in the Assembly 
at Versailles, and could probably not have been established 
at all but for what M. Blind calls the “ bigoted impracti- 
cability of the Royalist Pretender, Henry V.”. Democratic 
principles, in short, gained the upper hand by the “ skin 
of their teeth,” and whatever degree of stability they may 
since have attained, it is certain that the memory of their 
wavering origin does not help to hold revolutionary agi- 
tation in check. It was this feeling of insecurity that 
prompted MacMahon to plot a military state-stroke, and 
most of ug remember the Southern Commonwealth (Ligue 
du Midi) which owed its ephemeral existence to socialistic 
intrigue in the provinces south of the Loire. During the 
twelve years of the Republic’s existence seventeen changes 
of Ministry have taken place, and of these five have occur- 
red within the past two years and «a half, so that there 
appears to be much truth in the saying that “the Repub- 
lican party of France has far more cohesion, at present, 
against some would-be dictator at home than among its 
various groups.” A short time ago M. Gambetta was the 
central figure in these kaleidoscopic transformations. 
Undor his loadorship “ Militant Domocracy ’’ had-assuined 
portentous dimensions, and some curious contingencies 
seemed to be ceming unpleasantly close when France took 
alarm at tho prospect of a system of voting which would 
have created “a pliant parliamentary majority, ready to 
obey the impulse of a single man.” M. Gambetta has 
fallen, it is true, but it would be rash to predict that the 
eclipse of such a man is more than temporary, and hearing 
now of a vast socialist movement, we are involuntarily 
reminded of the Communist struggles at Paris a dozen 
years ago, and disposed to contemplate with considerablo 
anxiety those ‘‘ potential elements of dissolution” so well 
described by M. Karl Blind. 





We find, on more accurate enquiry, that the Public Road 
Regulations, which were translated in our last issue, were 
promulgated by the Governor of ‘lokiyo and the Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police conjointly. Their application is con- 
sequently limited to the precincts of that city, the Urban and 
Raral Divisions referred to having reference to the Tokiyo fu 
only, It is within the province of all Governors in Japan to 
promulgate such regulations, and we understand that similar 
action is in contemplation by the Local Authorities of this 
prefecture. Meanwhile, so far as foreign settlements are 
coneerned, Tsukiji alone is affected hy the new Regulations, 





That Captain Vou Eisendecher has been transferred from 
Tokiyo to Washington will uot be news to many of our 
readers, but that gentleman's friends will be amused at the 
character which the new official receives from an American 
journal. “Captain Von Eiscndecher,” says the Ancrican 
Exporter, “ who, it is reported, is to be transferred from the 
German Legation at Yokohama to Washington, is a man of 
great force and energy. Por several years he has had almost 
‘as much to do with ithe Government of Japan as if he had 
been included in the body of its legitimate rulers, He has 
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andl regulated no inconsiderable part of its external expen- 
diture, all in the interest of his countrymen,” Jt is true that 
Captain Von Hisendecher took a keen interest in all the 
inatters which our American contemporary credits him with 
controlling, but for the rest the impression conveyed by this 
We cannot, indeed, altogether 
acquit the German Minister of “ setting aside the laws of 
Japan,” but one swallow does not make a summer, and we 
shall probably be endorsed by almost ail Japanese officials 


paragraph is most misleading. 


when we say that the salient features of Captain Von Kisen- 
decher’s public career in this country were liberality and 
moderation. 





The American Exporter for September contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— The State Department in Washington 
says that the report from Yokohama to the effect that the 
State Department has rejected the Shufeldt treaty with Corea, 
is entirely incorrect. The treaty is still awaiting action by the 
Senate.” Our readers will observe that this correction exactly 
corresponds with what was stated some time ago in the 
columns of this journal. 


THE POLICY OF PATENT LAWS. 


FEW weeks ago we called attention to some of the 
objects to bo kept in view in framing a Patent Law 
or Japan, dwelling particularly on the importance of 
affording some especial stimulus to the introduction of 
foreign inventions, having regard to the probability that 
for many years to come this country will require to 
borrow more novelties from abroad than will be discovered 


whe 


athome. ‘lo-day_ we propose to consider another aspect ss 


of the question, viz.:—The means of stimulating the 
invention or introduction of novelties (without refarence to 
their domestic or foreign origin). Whether or not we may 
repard as an open question the policy of giving any 
artificial stimulus at all by means of a premium of what- 
ever nature, it caunot be disputed that the very general 
discontent exhibited during the past half-century with the 
state of our Patent Laws at home gives conclusive proof 
of the openness of the further question whether our ex- 
isting method is the best possible one. 

The system of granting by Letters Patent a monopoly 
of greater or less duration to the inventor or introducer of 
new things—a system now in vogue in almost all civilized 
countries—is a very old one in the history of our own 
industrial policy : and the soundness of the principle was 
recognized by the exception of Letters Patent for inven- 
tions from abolition under the famous Statute of Monopo- 
lies wrung from James I. in 1628. ‘The system, which 
remained unaltered by the legislature for more than 200 
years after that time, has been eulogized, in principle at 
any rate, by great authorities from that day to this. 
The reason of the exception is put with a quaint 
foree and directness in a judgment of Lord Coke's, 
who thus lays down the conditions of patent privilege :— 
“ Now, therefore, I will show you how the judges have 
heretofore allowe:l of monopoly patents; which is that 
when any charge and industry, 
or by his own wit and invention, doth bring any 
new trade into the realm, ov any engine tending to the 
furtherance of a trade that never was used before, and 
that for the good of the roalm—that in such cases the king 
may grant to him a monopoly patent for some reasonable 
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time until the subjects shall learn the same, in considera- 
tion of the good that ho doth bring by his invention to 
the common wealth; otherwise not.” Bentham not only 
upholds the principle of reward, but lavishes praises upon 
the system followed by the English Patent Laws and 
defends it against all-comers. He says, in the ‘ Rationale 
of Rewards ”:—* It is an instance of a reward peculiarly 
adapted to the nature of the service it is 
conferred with the least possible waste and expense. It 
causes a sorvice to be rendered which, without it, a man 
would not have a motive for rendering ; With 
all this it unites every property that can be wished for 
in a reward. It is variable, equable, commensurable, 
characteristic, exemplary, frugal, promotive of perseverance, 
subservient to compensation, popular, and reasonable.” 
It is amusing to contrast this sweeping panegyric with 
the condemnation of the same system by men of practical 
experience in its working, to which we shall refer imme- 
diately. But Mill also, speaking, like Bentham, from the 
philosophical stand-point, contrasts the system favorably 
with that of State Rewards, tho propriety of which he 
admits in exceptional cases of conspicuous public benefit, 
but declares his preference in general for an exclusive 
privilege of temporary duration, ‘because it leaves 


¢ 


nothing to any one’s discretion; because the reward con- 
ferred by it depends upon the invention being found useful, 
and the greater the usefulness the greater the reward ; and 
because it is paid by the very persons to whom the service 
is rendered, the consumers of the commodity.” 

' But in spite of these philosophical eulogios the actual 
working of the Patent Laws was, and, though to a less 
degree, still 18, 80 unsatistactory as to duce many men 
of the highest authority to recommend their entire abolition. 
The year 1852 saw the first serious attempt (as it saw 
also the last important act of the legislature) to reform the 
previous most absurd and oppressive system—a system 
condemned as injurious alike to the two interests which it 
was designed to reconcile and promote, that of the inventor 
gn the one side and of the public on tie other. Wo are 
not concerned now with tho manifold details of the abuses 
complained of or the romodies suggested or carried into 
effect by the legislature, but desire only to point out the 
significance of the opinions elicited by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee which preceded the legislation of 1852. In addition 
to innumerable objections raised to almost every part and 
aspect of the system by one or other of tli legal, scientifio, 
and practical witnesses examined, we find such names as 
Brewster, Brunel, and Cubitt, among others, uncom- 
promisingly condemning the whole principle of the Patent 
Laws and urging their entire abolition. ‘The Act of 1852 
introduced solid improvements: but the strong condem- 
nation of the law, even as thus amended, elicited by Lord 
Stanley's Commission ten or twelve years later, seems to 
point to the existence of some radical defect not to be 
cured by improved methods in detail. 

A system so discredited is scarcely one to be alopted 
with anguestioning faith for transplantation to another 
soil. 
Patent Laws with amendments, and their simple abotition 
without any substitute beteg proviled, there has always 
Leen a preponderaung opinion, acted upon by the legis- 
lature, in favour of the former alternative. But it by no 


means follows that these are the only logical alternatives, 
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No other course may be practically open in England, 
where, from the inveteracy of habit, it is'a diffoult matter 
for any ‘‘new-fangled” plan to make head-way against an 
institution so long established as the Patent Laws. Japan, 
however, affords for the present purpose a virgin soil, 
wherein it is at least possible to give a trial to modifications 
of any given sysiem, and atthe same time perfectly legi- 
timate to make the experiment, so long as principles 
approved by reason and sanctioned by experience are not 
violated in the process. 

The cardinal principle of the plan to which we desire to 
draw the attention of the Japanese legislature is to 
substitute, for the limited monopoly of European Patent 
Laws, the payrent to the inventor, for a term of years, of a 
Royalty secured to him through the intervention of the State 
—the amount and duration of such payment being adjusted 
upon a sliding scale so as to vary directly with the cost of 
construction and inversely with the extent of application 
to popular uses. To carry out this system a Government 
office, such as that of the existing Patent Law Com- 
missioners in England, would, to a greater extent than at 
present under that law, act as on intermediary between 
the inventor and the public, exercising, in accordance with 
fixed rules, a complete control over their mutual relations 
und conserving the interests of both. 

Tho present system is objected to as unfair to both 
parties—neither gets as much benefit as he might. The 
inventor scldom reaps the adequate reward of his work 
and genius ; while the public are deprived of the full benefit 
of the invention during the continuance of the patent. By 
abolishing the temporary monopoly the pnhlic are admitted 
at once to the enjoyment of the invention, instead of being, 
as at present, precluded from its use either by the in- 
ability of the inventor to bring’it in a practical shape 
before the public, or on the other hand by the erection of 
a closo monopoly in the inventor himself (if a capitalist), 
or in a limited number of licensees equally interested 
with the inventor in maintaining monopoly prices, By 
the proposed alteration every invention would obtain at 
onco the benefit of publicity, while the inventor would be 
guaranteed against piracy by the protection of the Office, 
which, and not the inventor himself, would undertake the 
prevention of infringement or unauthorized use. The 
difficulty of getting into direct communication with the 
consumer and thus obtaining for himself, instead of hav- 
ing to surrender to the intervening capitalist, the profits of 
his work, is mostly felt in the case of large and expensive 
inventions. The danger of infringement and unauthorized 
manufacture or use is greatest with simple inexpensive 
appliances; the inventor being practically helpless to 
obtain redress or check the abuse by the very number of 
his piratical enemies. Instances of both cases are only too 
frequent and familiar. It is notorious that the originators 
of many of the most important material improvements 
which the world enjoys have been utterly ruined by their 
own discoveries: while the loss upon simple inventions 
through the impossibility of coping with the best of their 
imitators is well exemplified in the ease of the Kaleido- 
: -cope—the invention of Brewster, who stated that to 
proscente all the infringers of his patent was simply m- 
* Miclions,” 


‘possible: their name was legion. he said, 


were illegally mate and sold in London, and “ cartloads”’ 


, shipped to foreign parts. 
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Now it is submitted that every end at which the Patent 
Laws aim—the stimulating of invention for the goneral 
good, for which purpose it is necessary to encourage 
inventors by securing them the reward of their work, and 
securing to the public the freest use of new inventions 
compatible with such due regard for the inventors—these 
ends, it is submitted, would be more surely and more 
equably attained by the institution of such a plan as we 
have sketched than by the grant to the inventor of a 
temporary monopoly. The adoption of this plan would 
entail more work and more intervention on the part of the 
office concerned; but need entail no additional expense. 
Such an office might be made self-supporting by levying 
a small initiatory fee upon inventors seeking its aid, 
and by the retention as a tax to the State of a percentage 
of the royalties passing through the hands of the 
office on their way to the inventor. For it should be 
an essential part of such a scheme that the office should 
collect the royalties. These would be, so far as the 
public are concerned, a tax in the nature of a license-fee 
payable for the right to use or make a certain process or 
article. The collection of such fees, by means of stamps 
or otherwise, and tlie prosecution of unlicensed persons, 
would thus become a part of the general fiscal administra- 
tion, and the methods of providing against evasion that 
are effectual in other branches of the revenue would be 
equally applicable and effectual here. 

Such a scheme no doubt requires careful sifting and 
consideration aud much elaboration of detail. But we 
venture to think it has at least the merit of intelligibility 
and practicability; did spaca permit, a long array of 
illustrations and arguments might be adduced showing the 
way in which its adoption would remove all, or nearly all, 
the injurious effects ‘which experience has proved to 
ensue from the system of monopoly patents. On one 
point we have no doubt at all of the soundness of the 
plan—it is unassailable on principle, economical or poli- 
tical. In this opinion we are supported by the authority 
of Mill, who says that “if the system of patents were 
abandoned for that of rewards by the State, the best shape 
which these could assume would be that of a small 
temporary tax imposed for the inventor's benefit upon all 
persons making use of the invention.” Whether any such 
system can properly he called one of State reward we 
need not stop to consider—cerfainly the particnlar plan we 
have sketched does not partake of that nature, inasmuch 
_ a8 the State does not. give the reward but merely acts as 

the steward to see that the reward reaches the person to 
whom it is due: the reward itself comes out of the pockets 
of ‘the very persons to whom the service is rendered, the 
consumers of the commodity.” And may we not apply 
also Bentham’s string of epithets and claim for it that it 
is “variable, equable, commensurable, characteristic, 
_ exemplary, frugal, promotive of perseverance, subservient to 
compensation, popular, and reasonable ” ? Believing as 
we do that the plan certainly merits this multifarious 
encomium more fruly than the systsm of monopoly 
patents, we respectfully commend the idea to the con- 
sideration of those at present engaged in preparing a 
Patent Law for Japan, who doubtless have before them 
for the prosecution of their work sufficient materials 
drawn from the laws, official reports, and statistics of 
various nations, to enable them to Judge both of the 
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general merits of the plan and of its special adaptability 
to the administrative methods of their own polity. And, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, there are points in this 
schome which would particularly recommend it to the 
the legislators of this country, where, under existing condi- 
tions of industry and the industrial classes, the State 
naturally and necessarily steps in, to a greater extent than 
is elsewhere either necessary or desirable, in just such a 
manner as would be exemplified by the action of a patent 
office which should not merely strike that compromise 
between the interests of the public and of inventors which 
temporary monopoly patents aim at, but should under- 
take itself the duties of a broker (so to speak) to carry 
out the arrangement in detail in the interest of both 
parties. 








REVIEW.* 


The Japanese authorities ought to desire publicity above 
all things for the codes they have been at such pains to pre- 
pare, It is not difficult to conceive tbat sentiments should 
exist opposing anything like official attempts to solicit a 
favorable verdict in such matters at the hands of foreigners, 
but the reserve of dignity and independence may easily be 
carried too far, We regard it distinctly as matter for regret 
that detailed information as to the remodelling of Japan’s 
penal codes should be obliged to filter its way Westward 
through the usual mass of misrepresentation and ignorance, 
Granted that foreign public opinion may be left out of the 
reckoning where the welfare of the people of this country is 
concerned, we have still to remember that a nationally un- 
comfortable feeling of discontent is constantly engendered by 
the growing irksomeness of certain phases of Japan’s relations 
with the outer world, and that those phases can never be 
thoroughly ameliorated till foreigners are persuaded to accord 
fuller confidence to inceri i = 
is to ignore or depreciate. Little can be gained by assuring 
Western Governments in general terms that the Japanese 
criminal laws and procedure have been reconstructed on Euro- 
pean models, The statement will be credited no doubt, but . 
it can bear no practical fruit unless it be endorsed by the 
evidence of the codes themselves in some form intelligible to 
foreigu readers. A French version is, indeed, procurable, 
but we venture to think that the publication of an 
English rendering is more or less dictated by the 
preponderance of British interests in this quarter of the 
Orient. It is not necessary for us to remind the Japanese 
that the first obstacle they have to overcome on their way to 
the exercise of independent jurisdiction within their own 
territorities, is an English obstacle—call it prejudice, insular 
obstinacy, practicality, or any other name we please. There 
it is in the forefront of all opposition, and it will never yield 
to anything short of absolute conviction, Moreover, it is 
quite capable of taking umbrage at auy semblance of neglect. . 
Already our enrs are not unfamiliar with a complaint that the 
Japanese must care very little about conciliating British 
opinion or they would have been at the pains to bring their 
new codes within reach of English readers. We do not deny 
that these same English readers are somewhat prone to over- 
estimate their dues and underrate their obligations, but if they 
are to be won over at all, it will be better to take them as 
they are than to fight with them for not being what they 
might be, Afterall, their pretensions are not quite unfounded, 
and even those who are most ready to sneer at them admit 
the value of their friendship. We should ‘therefore have 
welcomed the issue of an authorized English version of the 
new codes as a politic measure, but for the moment the 
public is obliged to be content with a translation originally 
published inthe columns of the Fapan Gazette, and now 
reprinted in the form of two pamphlets, entitled “The 
Penal Qode,” and “The Code of Criminal Procedure of 
Japan.” To be accurate, we should speak of these books as 
translations of translations, for they have been translated 
from the French version which is itself a {translalation 
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* “The Penal Code,” and “The Code of Criminal! Procedure of 

_ apan.” Printed and Published at the Japan Gazette office, Yoko- 
ama, 
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of the Japanese. The translator appears, indeed, to have | that fixed upon ; or if the method of actually committing the 


consulted the Jatter, but the chief result of his freference 
is that he bas encumbered his work with notes explaining that 
these words or those appearin the French and not in the Japa- 
nese, or vice versa, though one fails to appreciate the necessity 
for any sach explanation. Had he confined himself to a literal 
rendering of the Japanese, he would have avoided much 
ambiguity which does not exist in the original, and would not 
have laid himself open to many grave charges of interpolation 
and omission, Oomparing his work with the Japanese, the 
impression one receives is that in numerous cases he has 
deemed it sufficient to give what he considers the sense of an 
article without concerning himself about its exact terms; a 
method of translation that is scarcely justifiable when such a 
matter as a code is in question. Frequently, too, we find 
him using different styles where the original is marked by 
perfect uniformity, as for example in the case of such expres- 
sions as “ he who,” “ any individual,” ‘* every person,’: “ those 
who,” “they who” etc., all of which are employed indiscrimi- 
nately, though in the Japanese version one and the same form 
invariably occurs. Obviously, however, work of this sort 
must be viewed in detail, and we propose therefore to adopt 
the method of tabulating some of the points that seem worthy 
of comment, leaving our readers to draw their own conclusions 
from the nature and number of the items. 


One general defect strikes us at the outset: no attempt has 
been made to separate the ‘ Provisos’ from the body of the 
clauses to which they belong. They are introduced with 
an indiscriminate use of such exordia as ‘ nevertheless,” 
“however,” “but,” “ on condition that’ &c.; though it ought 
to have been obvious to the translator that apart from the objec- 
tions attending such a loose method of rendering, it increases 
the difficulty of reference almost to an impossibility. We 
observe also, that the wording of the indexes is not a trans- 
lation of the Japariese, the translator having apparently 
employed his own discretion in cataloguing the provisions of 
each section, Without stopping to consider whether the 
Japanese arrangement has been improved or otherwise by this 
process, it will be readily admitted that the author of a work 
purporting to be a translation, ought not to remodel the 
original without some notice of the fact. 

We proceed now to note some of the minor points of 
difference between this English version of the Penal Code 
and the Japanese original, premising that to avoid confusion 
“we refrain from consulting the French rendering altogether:— 


Art. 8.—Instead of, “which are not yet tried,” the proper 
reading is, “upon which jadgment has not yet been pro- 
nounced.” 

Art. 11.—Instead of “a general regulation” read “a 
special regulation,” &e. 

Art. 34 and 35.—The Japanese expression “ penalty of a 
delict,”’ is rendered in one place “ correctional penalty,” and 
in another “ correctional condemnation.” Similarly in 


Art. 7 and 9 we find the four renderings “ confinement ”’ 
and “seclusion,” “ attachment’ and “ arrest,’ used to 
translate two Japanese terms. 

Art. 48.—The Japanese “ Oriminal Oourt.” is rendered 
‘Tribunal of Repression.” 

Art, 51.—The word “ appeal” in the body of the article, is 
transformed into “ petition” in clauses I. and II. 


The original Japanese reads :—‘‘If the case is appealed, 
the following rules shall be observed.” The English version 
says :— Saving the exceptions hereinafter mentioned in the 
caso of appeal.” 

Art. 72.—The Japanese word “ Oontraventions” is rendered 
“Police Court.” 

- Art, 89.—The original says :—‘‘In every offence, whether 
Crime, Delict, or Contravention, if there exist extenuating 
circumstances, the tribunals may take them into consideration 
and diminish the prescribed penalty accordingly.” ; 


The translation says :—“ In every criminal matter, correc- 
tional or of police courts, the tribunals may always declare 
that extenuating circumstances exist in favour of the prisoner.” 

" Art. 97.—The original reads :—‘ Pardoned by amnesty,” 
tho translation, simply :—‘ Pardoned.” 

Art. 98.—Japanese :—‘ In the case of a second and further 
repetition,” a 

English :—‘ In the caso of a second repetition.” 

Art, 108.—Japanese :—“ If the inatigation has had for its 
object an offence fixed upon, and the perpetrator, under the 
influence of the instigation, has executed an offence other than 
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offence be different from that fixed upon by the instigator,” &e. 

Huglish :—The phrase, “if the method of actually com- 
mitting the offence,be different from that fixed upon by the 
instigator,’ is changed into a separate clause reading :— 
“The same distinction is applicable if the difference between 
the act instigated and the act committed bears on the means 
of execution.” 

Art. 109.—Japanese :—“ Those are considered as accom- 
plices.” Inglish :—The words “ as accomplices,” are omitted. 

Art, 114.—The word “ grand-children” is left out in the 
English. 

Art. 116 and 119.— Empress Dowager” is omitted and 
‘Prince Imperial ” is erroneously inserted. 

Art. 117.—Read ‘five years” instead of “‘ two years.”. 

Art, 129 to 134.—‘The word .““ Japanese”? which occurs ten 
times in the English version of these articles is not found 
once in the original. 

Art. 129.—Read :—‘‘ Who have otherwise joined them- 
selves,” &c. 

Art. 186.—The word in italics is not omitted in the 
Japanese as the translator states. 

Art. 152.—The Japanese word “ objects” is rendered 
‘ documents.” 

Art. 155.—The Japanese simply says :—‘‘ Infringed the 
Regulations in that behalf.” 

The English: —“ Voluntarily infringed the obligations which 


are attached to it by the law or by the regulations.” 


Art. 165.—Read :—“ Whosoever, with the object of im- 
peding the traffic of the carriages, shall have damaged the 
railway or its signals, or placed on the line any obstacle what- 
soever dangerous to traffic, shall be punished with major 
confinement.” 

Art. 166.—Instead of the words ; ‘of roads, post-offices, 
telegraphs, railways, or maritime signals,” read simply, “ con- 
nected therewith respectively.” 

- Art. 173.—Instead of “imperial residences or vaults,” 
read, “ Imperial Palaces, Gardens, Branch Palaces, Halting 


Places, and Grounds.” 


Art. 178.—The Japanese says :—“ All persons who, being 


liable to serve in the Army or Navy, shall have attempted to 
evade such liability, whether by producing sickness, wounding 


themselves, or by other fraudalent devices, shall be punish- 


ed,” &e. 


The English reads :—* All individuals, belonging to the 
army or navy, who have withdrawn from the services imposed 
by law, whether in wounding themselves ar by means of any 


other fraud, shall be punished,” &c. 


Art, 179.—The eight words commencing with “ post mor- 


tem,” ought to read :—** Autopsy, analysis (chemical), or any 
examination”; and the words “ without lawful excuse ” should 
be inserted after *‘ refused.” 


Art. 182, 183, and 185.—Omit the words “ in Japan.” 
Art. 184.—Omit the word “ public ” before “ banks.” 
Art. 186 and 187.—The Japanese word “ paper money”’ is 


translated in one place “ paper” and in another “ notes,” 


> Art. 194, 196, 197, and 198.—Omit the word “ frandu- 
lent ” throughout, 

Art. 203.—Instead of ‘imperial ” read “ official.” 

Art, 224.—Instead of ‘ concealed or altered the truth,” 
rend “ made a false statement.” 7 

Art. 237.—Insert “ imported,” before “ inanufactured,” and 
omit the words “in Japan” throughout the section. 


Art. 248.—Instead of :—“ If in times of epidemic there 
has been an offence against the regulations over intercourse, 
published to prevent its increase, the penalty shall be,” &., 
read :—‘* Whosoever, in times of epidemic, shall leave an 
infected district and pass into another, in contravention of the 
Regulations for the prevention of the spread of disease, shall 
be punished with,” We. 

Art, 249.—The words “ being an owner of aninials ” do not 
occur in the original. ‘The provision, on the contrary, seems 
to apply to any one, whether owner or not. 

Art. 264.—Instead of :— Mutilated the body of a dead 
person or shall have abandoned a body before being Luried,” 
read simply :— mutilated the body of a dead person which 
is to be buried.’ 

Art, 265.—Instead of :—“ displaced the body or has muti- 
lated it,” read :—“ thereby mutilated the body.” 

Art. 267.—Instead of “ rice,” read “ cereals.” 

Art. 272.—Instead of “nourishing foods,” rcad “ cereals 
or other nourishing food.” 
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Art. 307.—The words :—“ according to the nature of the 
injuries produced,” do not occur in the original, 

Art. 8315.—Instead of :—“ fire, robbery, destrnetion,” 
read ;:—“ incendiaries, or persons attempting to commit other 
acts of violence thereto.” 

Art. 317.—The word “local” does not appear in the 
original. 

Art, 328.—Read :—“ two preceding Articles.” 

Art. 350.—Read :—“ his or her relations.” 

Art. 352.—Instead of :— one or more persons,’ 
“ _ person.” 

Art. 355.—Add “ provided for in Art, 220,” at the end 
of the clause. 

Art. 360.—Owit the words, * with a harmful intention,” 

Art, 364.— Substitute “ food and clothing ” for ‘ nourish- 
ment,’’ and instead of ‘ from to 220 yen,” read “ from 2 to 
20 yen.” 

Art. 889.—Insert “‘ or more,’ after “ one’ in the third line. 

Art. 395.—The words“ guilty of abuse of trust” do not 
occur in the original. 

Art. 405.—Inustead of “ passengers’ read “ persons.” The 
article refers to ships having any human being on board, 

Art, 425.—Clause 1, Add the words ‘in city districts” 
at the end of the clause. ; 

Clause 5. Add the word “ repair” after “ construction.” 

Art, 427,—Clause 38. Add the words “at great speed ” 
after vehicles, 

We do not pretend to say that this list is exhaustive. It 
is merely the result of a somewhat cursory examination, but: 
it will probably suffice to show the generally untrustworthy 
nature of the work under review. 


Turning now to the Code of Criminal Procedure, we find 
that the general remarks made above still hold good, except 
that the translation is not encumbered with notes or disfigured 
by italics explanatory of words which occur or do not occur 
in this or that version, Against this improvement, however, 
we have to set another very serious fault: no mention what- 
ever is made of various modifications and alterations which 
have formed the subject of several Imperial Decrees and 
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read :— 


Administrative Notifications issued subsequent to the promul- 
With regard to the Notifications, which 


gation of the Code. 
emanate from Ministers of Departments, it is to be observed 
that, a3 they refer chiefly to executive details and are conse- 
quently more essential to the practice of the law than to its 


comprehension, their omission from an English version, other- 
But the 
These have 
modified, and in some cases completely changed, the Code 
itself, so that the provisions of the Jaw now actually in force 


wise sv imperfect, is not perhaps a very serious blot, 
same cannot. be said of the Imperial Decrees. 


are often very different from those set forth in this version. 


Tho French translation, it is true, does not embody these 


The 


Decrees and Notifications: it preceded their issue. 
English version, on the other hand, followed their promulga- 


tion by a considerable interval, and if its authors aimed at 
anything like completeness, they ought to have set forth the 
state of the law as it existed at the time of their essay, not 
To illustrate the vitul nature 


as it was twelve montlis before. 
of this omission we shall note a few of the changes enacted by 


Imperial Decree, omitting all reference to Administrative 


Notifications. 


Art. 24.—The operation of this Article is suspended for the 


present by Imperial Decree No. 46 of 1881. 


Art. 32.—The “seat and extent of each grade of jurisdic- 


tion” referred to in this Article, were determined Ly Imperial 
Decree No. 53 of 1881. 


Art, 40.—Decree No. 46 of 1881 modifies the first clause 
of this article tothe effect that ‘“ for the preseut even in cases 
where no doubt exists as to the place where the offence was 
committed, the tribunal of the district where the accused was 
arrested may assume jurisdiction upon request made by the 
competent tribunal.” : 

Art. 46.—The “ special law”, here mentioned was promul- 
gated by Decree No. 65 of 1881. 

Art. 73.—The number of Assessors (more properly ‘ Asso- 
ciated Judges’) mentioned in clause 2 of this article, was 
reduced to two by Decree No. 46 of 1881. 

Art. 101.—Besides the cases here enumerated as “ to be 
assimilated to flagrant felonies and misdemeanours,” Decree 
No. 46, of 1881, directs that “an individual whose action 
implies the commission of an offence may, for the present, be 
dealt with as in the case of flagraut felonies or misdemeanours.” 
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Art. 138.—Decree No. 46, of 1881, modifies the third 
clause of this Article to the effect that “in the case of 
theatres, concert-rooms, drinking shops, bath-houses, pleasure- 
boat-houses, and tea-houses, search (for an accused person) 
may be made at any time during the business hours of such 
establishments, even after sunset ; while in the case of hotelg 
and honses of ill-fame, search may be made at all hours.” 
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[It is to be remarked that most of the Decrees modifying 
this code are qualified by the words “for the present.” The 


application of the decree referring to Article 183 is not, how- 


ever, thus qualified. | 

Art. 205.—Notwithstanding the latter part of clause 1, 
the judicial police are, for the present, authorized to issue 
warrants in case of flagrant offences, by Decree No, 46 of 
1881. 

Art. 888.—With regard to this Article, and subsequent 
articles relating to appeals, Decree No. 74, of 1881, enacta 
that ‘all the -provisions in this code having reference to 
appeals shall not be enforced for the present.” 


[The appeal referred to here is what is known as Koso ia 
Japanese, and is not to be confounded with appeals for writ 
of error (‘Fokoku). | 

Art. 881.—Decree No. 1, of 1882, modifies the first para. 
graph of this Article to the effect that “in cases where no 
advocates are attached to the tribanal of the place, the 
condemnation shall not be null even though the accused shall 
have lacked legal assistance.” 

With regard to the translation itself, it can only be des- 
cribed as very loose, the sentences in several cases being liable 
to more than one construction, an ambiguity which does not 
exist at all in the Japanese original. Space, however, pre- 
cludes the consideration of these points, and we must confine 
ourselves to noting a few cases where the translation is either 
incomplete, calonlated to convey a meaning different from the 
original, or redundant. 

Art. 64.—The words “from among the judges of the 
tribunal” should be added at the end of the first clause. 

Art. 66.—The word ‘‘ sabstitute’’ should be “ commis. 
sary.” 

Art. 68.—In clause 2, insert “ at the same intervals ” after 
“‘ transmits.” 

Art. 109.—For ‘‘ conviction or acquittal” read “ proseeu~ 
tion or defence.” 

Art. 121.—Read in clause 8:— If the Judge apprehends 
that the person accused of ‘infraction not consummated’ or of 
a ‘threat’ may put these into execution.” 

Art, 181.—The words “whether receiving wages or not” 
do not occur in the original. 

Art, 224.—The 5th clause should read :—If there has 
been an amnesty,” 

Art. 295.—After “ administration,” in the second line, ine 
sert “‘or of any of the parties interested in the case.”’ 

Art, 327.—The second clause should read :—* If there be 
minutes of proceedings or reports drawn up by agents of the 
legal power, they shall be read,” &c. 

Art, 852.—Add the words “of the accused” after * de- 
manded ”’ in the first line. 

Art. 371.—Insert “in cases of appeal” after “ given” in 
the second line. 

Art, 881.— Tustead of :-— The accused may not make any 
objection in that respect uutil the commencement of the 
debate,” read :— accused must make objection in that respect 
before the commencement of the debate.” 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize for occupying so mach 
space with details of so little interest, Had our object been 
simply to criticise, we might have disposed of the volames 
under review in a very few lines, but in noting the untrust- 
worthy nature of these translations, we have sought at the 
same time to supply some of the more important corrections, 
It is to be hoped that an authorized English version of the 
codes will make its appearance sooner or later, but until then 
we trust that the latest efforts of Japanese legislation will not 
be judged by the specimens now in the hands of the English~ 
speaking public. 








A Bombay telegram, under date the 20th ultimo, to the States- 
man says :—“ The Salvation Army, consisting of five persons, 
including two women, paraded the streets yesterday in bullock carts, 
The procession caused much amusemeut to the Natives, who 
evidently took the Salvationists to be Circus-wallahs. One of the 
party, who persisted in blowing a trumpet in opposition to the 

olice regulations, was taken into custody and locked up for the 


night, 


ye 
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THE FRENCH IN EAST ASIA. 





Mr. Henri Vienot, an acute and able writer, editor of the | 

—s 7 , e . . e . x . I 4 ts 4}.° "5 . . 
’ Indépendant de Saigon, veviews the situation of the French in: aid of Chinese regulars, who have been supplied and are 
He says ; encamped opposite the French force, and only at a few miles 
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Indemnity was demanded in vain by the French authorities. 


| ener eae a rere : : 
The provincial Governor, and the Court alike, turned a deaf 
car to remonstrance, and meanwhile applied to Peking for the 


that at Tonquin the interests of foreigners arejin danger, though | distance. 


at present their personal security is not menaced. Yet from } 
day to day the hostility of the Annamite Government becomes | 
iiore and more apparent, while, on the other hand, the tergiver- 
sation of the Authorities in Paris increases in equal ratio. It | 
is well to know on such good authority what is tuking place 
in the territory of a near neighbour. It appears, then, that 
since 1873, when the French treaties were concluded, the 
Governors who have ruled in Cochin China have invariably 
made it theiy business to prove to the Court of Hué that, if 
the French assumed the position of encmies and conquerors 
in Lower Oochin China, they had no similar designs in 
Fonquin. They were protectors and friends, wishing only to 
establish a trade by land and river which could only be of 
small value to the stranger; but would largely benefit the 
natives of the country. In this respect, as in the East gene- 
rally, France is following in the avowed and experienced policy 
of England ; and there is no occasion to doubt her sincerity. 

‘ In support of his opinion Mr. Vienot adduces that France 
bras put up with a number of acts on the part of the Emperor 
of Annam that would, possibly, have better been resented. 
However, peaceful counsels prevailed, insults were endured ; 
and little by little and by the exercise of patient courtesy, con- 
forming invariably to the terms of the treaties, the represent- 
atives of the Gallic Republic inspired a certain degree of con- 
fidence in the rulers at Hué. Thus it happened that telegraphic 
communication was established between Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and new ports were opened to European commerce. The 
perfect solution of the question between the two powers 
yo Hea time, and was in a fair way of being arrived at in the 
ordimary course of well-meant persuasion and diplomatic con- 
verse, when a curious and threatening aspect was causelessly 
assumed by the French Government. - 

“All at once, and without warning,” says Mr. Vienot, 
‘“we. send to Saigon a whole naval division: we land at 
Hanoi a reinforcement of eight hundred men to a garrison 
whieh is already considerable. For what purpose? Was it in 
agreement with the Hué Government, and in order to effect 
the expulgion conjointly of the ‘ Black Flag’ bands and 
other brigands more or Jess disciplined? Or was it, on thie 
contrary, in order to act against the Annamite Government 
that we made this display of force? He would be a clever 
man who could answer these questions ; forno subsequent facts 
indicate the real object of this movement of troops, which was 
in any circumstances a violation of the treaty of 1874. That 
document provides that the maximum of French forces in 
Hanoi shall be one hundred men.” 

: However, the Governor of Hanoi, believing his citadel 
menaced by the reinforcement of French troops, acts on the 
defensive, repairs his ramparts, and puts cannon on the walls. 
The commandant of the French troops orders him to suspend 
his work. The order is disregarded. ‘Then without any 
declaration of war: without consultation with either the 
Saigon or Hué Government, the citadel of Hanoi is bom- 
barded, and taken by assault. ‘The treasury is robbed ; and 
the head of the French forces takes executive possession of 
the Government of the country. ‘Lhe Tong Duc commits 
suicide. Commandant Riviére puts another mandarin in his 
place. The administration of the Custom Houses is upset, 
The approaches to the French Consulate and Concession are 
fortified. Pillage goes on here and there; and then the 
troops wait for orders. 

‘Unfortunately the bombardment of Hanoi took place so 
unexpectedly that it was difficult for the Home Government 
to give immediate orders. What was done, when time served, 
was to direct the maintenance of the status quo ante bellum; 
and that was found to be impossible, because the French 
themselves had broken and destroyed in a day the work 
of eight years. We are here reminded of the old story of 
European dealings with Asiatics. The former cannot 
recede, and dare not remain stationary, for the simple 
reason that they must be above the suspicion of fear. ‘They 
have really no choice but to advance. This rulo was not 
followed in the present instance ; and the French blow was 
virtually rendered ineffective. 

Shortly after the occupation of Hanoi, a Singapore Chinese, 
an Inglish subject by the way, was assassinated at Hai-dung, 





Google 


Our French writer holds that that they could be easily dis- 
lodged: that the forces of his country now in Annam are 


| sufticient for their dispersal ; but that the inaction pursued 


persuades the natives that the invaders are silent, not from 
moderation or from political reasons, but from fear of the 
celestial soldiery. In this way, writes the Indépendent, “the 
death of’ (the Chinaman) “ An-Chi Lok is unavenged : the 
negotiations undertaken have come to naught; and we play 
a passably ridiculous part with our ganboats- moored of 
Hanoi, aad our soldiers with arms in their hands within the 
French concession.” 


The remainder of the article advocates a vigorous policy and 
the abandonment of temporization. Thus :— Let ourrulers 
let it be known at Haé that France qwl/s the opening of cer- 
tain ports: that she wills to have the right of establishing 
mining industries, telegraphs, and railways; that she w//s 
that the death of An-Chi-Lok shall be severely punished ; and 
let them add that, if these concessions are not made within a 
certain brief space, say one month, one after the other the 
towns demanded to be opened will be occupied. It is added 
that the population of the country is favorable to French 
domination, and greatly averse to what is practically an inva- 


sion of Chinese. 
INTO ROMAN \ 


A system of spelling Korean names according to the 
practice of that nation has become more necessary since tho 
conclusion of Treaties between Korea and the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany, has brought us into relations 
with the Penineula. Writers in China and Japan, in treating 
of recent events, have, for the most part, followed the pro- 
nunciation of the respective country in which they happened 
to find themselves, but the wide difference between the Chinese 
and Japanese sounds of the same character renders it 
extremely difficult to recognize the persons or localities whose 
names are mentioned. In order to avoid all such sources of 
confusion, the most practical expedient is to adopt a spelling 
which shall represent as nearly as possible the pronunciation 
of the Koreans themselves, since that is what will be required 
so soon as actual relations with Korea begin. 

As the Koreans do not pronounce their words exactly as 
they are written, ib becomes necessary to do for the language oi 
what has been done for the Japanese, and to determine 
upon a phonetic system based upon the native spelling, 
near enough for all ordinary purposes, and free from all 
but the most necessary diacritic marks or accents, Thie 
exact pronunciation and accent, as in the case of all eed | 
known languages, can of course be learnt only from a native. 
With these views, the following scheme of “ ‘I'ransliteration of 
Korean into Roman Characters,” together with examples 
showing its application to the spelling of the names of persons 
and places which are most likely to occur in treating of 
Korean affairs, has been drawn up. Tne usual practice of 
giving to the vowel-sonuds what is termed thoir congimeutal 
value has been followed. The consonants are employed as in 
most European languages, but ch and se are uset as in 
It was found impossible to ave:.t the use of @ for 








TRANSLITERATION OF KOREAN 
CHARACTERS. 


English. 
the sound which it represents in G@-rinan, aul é Cor the similar 
vowel in French. For the “neutial vowel” of the Kuglish 
language ex has been used, there being no other available 
way of representing it, except %, which was objectionable for 
several rengons, but especially because the short mark woul 

be liable to be omitted in practice. With regard to the 
consonants, itis to be noted that fin £h, th, ph, and chh 
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represents a strong expiration in completing the preceding 
















; ; BE Fi 
consonant ; ¢h and pA are not the same as in English, but | & 1 BY 
may rather be figured ag t+h, pth. This arrangement, a 4 
taken from the French romanization of the Chinese language, | py 2; 3x 
appears greatly preferable to the usual English method of IN UK 4 

sth ae oe mee | See 
marking aspirated consonants by a hard breathing. lere | 2b Se ge 
are no aspirated sonants in Korean. he is % 
\ -_ 
The following scheme having been drawn ap, and agreed to 5 a 
after mature consideration by some gentlemen who have given a i 
their attention for some time past to the study of Korean, 
has been adopted by H. M. Legation in this country. It is 
hoped that its publication may be of use to writers on public | #3 # 
affairs, and that the endeavour to promote uniformity OF | ae oe 3H 
spelling will be seconded by those who have it in their power = ze aff 
to grant or refuse its success :— a og : 
= Ie ait 
VoweEts = i it 
ol- a 3 yo 1 
o _ 2 ef FH Er 
& ya & yu ; 
y 8 a ¥ 
yo 2 as aA vowel eu; as & HE Uy 3B 
2 oO consonant w. wR 
No difference to be made between long and short vowels. The tr Mu 
_ sign © forming part of a vowel-letter not to be represented, except | ! ak 
when it occurs in the middlo of a word, and then it may be ae ve 
represented by a diseresis, if necessary. Y to be omitted when not e +8 
pronounced, namely, after s, ch, and chh. a: a 
tel Y 
DreutuHones, a m 
oF ai Gi] —_—syé (after a consonant, é) 5 Wy 
8 ai Q| ui, or wi according as 43; 4h 
0 yai is a vowel or consonant. KS i 
oi] é $} oi, or wi, according to pro- | # 
F nunciation. a Ht 
wi ¢ wo 7G 
4 ae ie iE se 
wal 7K 
yui Wt wé 
ConsonanTs. m 3 
~ ch or j at i ag 
7 k or g ; before m or n, ng. Pe 
Cc t ord; before i or y, ch. AE 
H p or b; before m, ror n, m. I 228 
The surds ch, k, t, and p are found at the beginning of a word or 
at the end of a syllable, the sonants j, g, d, and b at the beginning of 
other than initial syllables. This is only a general rule, and should | (% RE wy 
be applied with caution, especially in regard to the letters p and b. | & By) wy 
7 kh x chh AH 
L th ; before ifand y,chh @ m 84 or 
4 ph v n, except whon it ao 
occurs at the beginning of a word followed by i or y, in which case | 74 #2 2 
it is to be omitted, and when followed or preceded by @ (1) when - i S 
{ 


fi #7 Cho Sun-yéng ° 
SW Cho Yoéng-ha 
Ht p Hong Sun-mok (Prime Minister) 
Ht 32 ti = Hong Y6ng-sik (son of above) 

#3 «(iI Chai-wan 

#7 «dt Chai-won 

x Me I Chai-eung (known as the Tai-w6n-gun, or Regent) 
‘ # = Tong-in 

i Kim Koing-jip 


it is to be written 1. ©’ \ is sometimes pronounced ll, in which case 
it should be so written. 

n after consonants in Chinese words, and at the bogin- 
ning of a word except when followed by i or y, when it is omitted ; 1 
when final, or when doubled (as by assimilation with another letter); 
r between two vowels. 
A 8 except when final, then t. 

When used as a mark of reduplication, tho reduplicated letter to 
be written twice as {7,kk. Y used for the same purpose to 
be repreeented in the same way. 

Ss h. 
° (final) ng. 

Hyphens to be used in compounds, both Korean and Chinese; ter- 
minations, whenever possible, to be written separately. 

In writing men’s names the surname and personal name to be 
written as separate words ; hyphens to be used between the members 
of compounds as Min Kyém-ho. 


Names oF OFFICIALS, ETC. 
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1.—Kt. to K, Kt. 6. 
2.—Q. B. Kt. or P. takes R, 


Correct answers received from “ TEsa” and “ W.H.S.” 





M A I L r) 
Kim Ok-kyun (called by Japanese. Kin Gyok-kin) 
Kim Man-sik (now second Minister to Japan) 
Kim Pyéng-kuk (second Minister of State) 
Ko Yong-hwi 
Min kKy6om-ho 
Mia Thai-ho - . 
Min Y6ng-ik (son of above, called by Jap. Bin Yeiyoku) 
0) Yun-jung , 
Pak Ydong-hyo (Senior Minister to Japan 
Sin H6n 
So Kwang-pom (Secretary of Legation to Japan) 
Song Keun-su (3rd Minister of State) 
Thak Chong-sik 
Yun Ung-nydl. 


Names or Praces mn Korea, 
Cho-s6n (Korea), Capital Séul. 


PROVINCES. CAPITALS, 
Chhung-chhéng-do ay Kong-ju 
Ch6l-la-do > rH Chon-ju 
Ham-gyéng-do x, Hi =Ham-heung 
Hwang-hai-do @N\| Hai-ju . 
Kang-woén-do ' ky Won-ju 
Kyong-kwi-do m Soul 
Kyéng-sang-do KY Tai-ku 
Phyéng-an-do 2 yk = Phydng-yang. 

Towns. | 
An-byén (Jap. Am-pen) 


A-san 

Ché-mul-pho (Jap. Sai-butsu-ho) 

Chho-ryang (Jap. S6-rid) 

In-chh6n (Jap. Jin-sen) 

Kai-song 

Kang-hwa (Jap. K6-kwa) 

Ko-kwan 

Ko-on-pho 

Ma-san-pho 

Nam-yang (Jap. Nan-yd) 

Pu-phyong 

Pu-san (Jap. Fu-san) 

Song-do (Same as Kai-sdng) 

Su-won 

Tok-w6n (Jap, Toku-gen) 

Tong-nai (Jap. To-rai) 

Wi-ju 

Wo6n-san (Jap. Gen-san) 

Yang-hwa-chin (Jap. Y6-kwa-chin) 

Y6ng-heung: 
IsnaNDs.. 


Ché-ju (Quelpaert) 
Chin-do 

Chél-yéug-do (Deer Island) 
K6-jé-do (Cargodo) 
Tai-bu-do 

Wé6l-mi (Roze Island) 
Y6ng-jong-do. 


Moountains. 


Hal-la-san (in Quelpaert) — 
Keum-gang-san (in Kang-woén-do) 
Thai-paik-san. 

Rivers. 
Am-nok-gang (Chinese frontier) 
Han-gang (at Capital) 
Nak. tong-gang (in Kyong-sang-do) 
Tai-tong-gang ow 
Tu-man-gang (Russian{frontier). 








CHESS PROBLEM. 


——e 


By I. Mrnoxwitz, Leipsie. 


WHITE. 
King at K. 8. 
Queen ,, K. Ket. sq. 
Rook ,, Q. 3. bd 


Bishop ,, K. Kt. 4, 
Pawns ,, K. R.6. and Q. Kt. 6. 


BLACK. 
King at his B. 3. 
Knight ,, K. 5. 
Pawns ,, K. 4., K. Kt. 4, and R, 2. 


White to play ant mate in 2 moves. 





Answer TO Cress Prospiem or 4tH NovempeEr, 


BY M. E. Arnoxp, Baltimore, U.S.A: 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. R. moves. 
2.—B. to K. Kt. 7, mate. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
For Wrek BgGINNING Fripay, NoVEMBER 3RD, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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3 : - fr Nea 
HI) 39 5 7 ca cee Soe el 
——— 
29.5 i Laan Fe 85 
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1 Derieeason SOc SEAT — a 70 = 
15 : ae bed fe = — g 
l ZF ae ee 
a eee zt, = 
Ane - ig — 65 se 
eran —+ Se 
5 10 § ares p 1. R g 
5 are eneeert ase racked SRT EEA ra 
i bee ei ; 
: oe oe 
a ———. to 
£ ee 2 
=, —— 1  —"eE 
S ey / aa 2 Nl 
| XL Sy <i 
ee ee 
i Ee 
: 45 
| \_] 
aan yy : 
{ LBS DTI, aaa, 
Rain in : ; 
Tnshea 0 203 0 0 0 061 
tion of N. N, N. N. N.W. N.E. N.W. 
wind 
WeatheriCloudyiCloudy| Fair | Fair | Fair |Cloudy| Clear 
REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. — 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
ais basic des seertnn aaron pa arenmetannees represents velocity of wind. 
servsessesmemnenssearenersesseerenee PEYCeNtage Of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 14.0 miles per hour on Thursday at 10 a.m. . 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30373 

nches on Monday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°779 inches on 

Saturday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 68.1 on Tuesday, and 
the lowest was 41.2 on Friday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 71.4 and 37.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .264 inches, against 
4.053 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The third ladder add to the half of light one, 
The problem is solyrd, and your labours are done. 


My whole you will guess in a jiffy of course, 
For it’s not what one finds in the mouth of a horse. 





I. 


When you've got it, hold it fast, 
For doth not tera Scripta last ? 


II. 


Hey diddle diddle, I always lurk, 
Right in the middle of every Turk, 


III, 


Over this you must not hurry ; 
Find a synonym for worry. 


66 Q.” 


Google 


Solution of Double Acrostie of November the 4th, 
by Two Mexicans. 


Ram Rop. 
R. R. 
A. O. 
M. D. 


No correct answer received. 


Bolution to Double Acrostic of November 4th, by “ P.” 











Niron Races. 
N ewe R 
I ot A 
P acifi C 
O gr 10; 
N ew S) 
No correct answer received. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 
ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 4, British steamer Antonio, Seaborne, 1,214, from London vid 
Hongkong, August 29th, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Nov. 5, Japanexe steamer Akiteushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, from 
Kobe, November 4th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 5, Japanese steamer Svkirio Maru, 8, Fukui, 435, from Kobe, 
November 3rd, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 6, British steamer Glenfinlas, A. J. Jacobs, 1,408, from Hong- 
kong, October, 31st, General, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nov. 6, Japauese steamer Kvworio Maru, G. Withers, 617, from 
Loochoo, vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and Geucral, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 7, British steamer Oxfordshire, Ci P. Jones, 998, from Kobe, 
November 5th, Ballast, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Nov. 8, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 9, Japancse steamer Zokio Maru, P. Hussey, 1,146, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. po Japanoes steamer Wakanoura Saru, Christensen, 1,343, from 
Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 9, British barque Roderick Hay, P. G. Nicholson, 290, from 
Nagasaki, November lst, Coals, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nov. 9, Japanese steamer Joyoshina Maru, J.C. Hubbard, 579, 
from Hakodate, November 7th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 10, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, November 9th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 11, American steamer City if Peking, Berry, 5,079, from San 
Francisco, October 21st, to P. M. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 
a5 ba American Gunboat Ashuelot, Com. Mullan, 786, 6-guns, for 
obe. 

Nov. 5, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 5, British steamer 7'yne, J. Hazard, 434, for Hakodate, Ballast, 
despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 7, Russian Cruiser Vestnick, Captain Avellan, 1,300, for Kobe. 

Nov. 7, Aimerican steamer City of Zokio, Maury, 3,128, for San 
Francisco, Mails and Gencral, despatched by P. M. Co. 

Nov. 8, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 9, French Ironclad Za Victorieuse, Capt. de la Batie, 4,074, 
13-guns., for Nagasaki. 

Nov. 9, Norwegian bark Zenrik Ibsen, Daa, 274, for Chefoo, Ballast, 
despatched by Captain. 

Nov. 9, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


Nov. 11, French steamer Volga, Du Temple, 1,049, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamship City of Peking, from San Fran- 
cisco :—His Excellency John M. Kapena, Hawaiian Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan, and suite, Hon. 
J.L, Kaulukou, Mr. and Mrs, K. Yanagiya. 3 children and servant, 
Mrs. A. Langfeldt and servant, Mrs. F. V. Edwin Stevens, Mrs. P. 
Thornton, Mr. Milles and wife, Rev. W. S. Hoet, wife and 3 
children, Rev. Gilbert Reed, Rev. David Hill, Messra. Jas. Kapea, 
Jas. and Isaac Hanbotelle, W. B. Wilcox, U.S.N., H- C. Malchetta, 
U.S.N., C. M. Ostrander, U.S.N., F. Cole, U.S.N., C. D. Ford, 
U.S.N., H. Forrester, F. Renand, Jr., M.D., B. Layton, A. M’Leod, 
J. W. Butts, J. M. Mur, Frank Bowden, Simon Mayers, and M. O. 
Eigimi, in cabin ; and 1 European, and 2 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hongkong : Mrs. F. E. Foster, 2 children and servant, Mrs. Love, Mr. 
A. T. Apcar, Mr. Chas. Seymour, U.S. Consul at Canton, Mrs. and 
Miss Seymour, and A. Cohen, in cabin ; and 496 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—81 
Japanese. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Causan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Pauleur, and three children, Messrs. J. Berrick, H. D. Stiles, P. 0. 
Fullert, G. Soderdath, G. Boyd, H. Shaw Steward, Goto Shojiro and 
servant, I. Taisuke, J. Warran, and P. Schruin in cabin. 
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IMPORTS. 
During the week our market has again had a lower tendency for Yarns and Shirtings, sales of which have been ou 
the smallest scale. In other Cottons, Velvets are weaker. In Woollens, there is nothing of interest to remark. In Metals 
the demand for Jron “to arrive”? has somewhat fallen off, dealers having bought what they require for some time to come. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . : 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $27.00 to 29.00 Taffachelas wee eee 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
Good to Best... 3-80.00 to 31.50 | -WOOLLENS :— ; 
Bombay, No. 20 do. vee ” 27.50 to 28.50 Plain Orleans... ... ... «.. 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $4.00 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... —,, 33.00 to 33.50 | Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 .,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
Good to Best ... .. «.. Fe 33.50 to 34.25 Italian Cloth... ... . 80 ,, 30,, .. 0.18 to 0.30 
88 t042 ws wee tee nee ” 36.00 to 38.00 Mousselines de Laines :—Crape 24 5, 30,4, .. 0.14} to 0.15 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do, Itajime 24 ., 80, ... 0-18) to 025, 
uzen { os j B 
a lth ne Ena 38 eee eee 0 eee’ | Clothe, Pilote nice cay an ce BE, 8 0.30, to 0.45 
T.’Cloth:—7 Ib... ... 24 yde. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 oe ee ae ee pets Sea ate 
poe ae 7 ied He e 4s : 3 i an Blankets, scarlet and. green, 6 to 5 5 the a oe” 0.37 to 0.41 
ns eve 99 9¢ . . 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 per yard 0.08 to 0.104 | IRON :— | 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} tb 24 yds. 30 |, per piece 1.10 to 1.40 Flat Bars } in. $2.50 to 2.924 
do. 23t0291b24°,, 30 ,, 4, 1.40 to 1.55 ,, 3.10 to 3.274 
do. 3ib i. 24 «4, «680 ~—,, Bs 1.70 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to E in. 3.10 to 3.25 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, x 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted.. aves Sa 2.30 to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns... ... 12 ,, 42-3 ‘5 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize 0... ce ee ase ve ee 2,90 t0 3.10 


KEROSENE.—News of an advance in America has caused a considerable improvement in our market, On Tuee- 
day last 7,000 cases, Devoe and Comet, were settled at $1.97, but on the following day 12,000 cases Comet found ready 
buyers at $2.004. Deliveries during the week amount to 20,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 103,000 cases. 

Kerosene Oil __... ne sue ses ak ae ee - ane “ ose nee . per case, $2.02 to 2.05. 


SUGAR.—Prices for all grades have been fully maintained since the issue of last report, and although rates at the 
close are decidedly firm, no quotable change from the last week’s prices can be made. Sales during the interval have been 
equal to arrivals, and a fair stock remains on hand. 


White, No. 2 vcs. sis ste ave aes +» per picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... ge cue tee tee eee $6.25 to 6.75 
ge A BE ak ee el, Seek ae GO ye 8.00 to 8.50 gi cee. I daa Saeay seee.. eth” ee si 5.25 to 5.50 
Se gp Os -Sbi-- eee Sees abe. Gna Ges - 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa os .... use tee tee - 5.40 to 5.50 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Purchases of all classes have been on a fair scale during the week, prices having slightly weakened for 

medium Hanks, also for Filatures and Kakedas, The exchange rate of Kinsatz having advanced suddenly of late, there ig 

. hot quite so much pressure to sell, especially for the better kinds of Hanks, for which a good demand exists. Settlements 

during the week are 660 piculs, viz.: Hanks 227, Filatures 228, Kakedas 118, Oshiu and other sorts 87 picule. Total 
settlements to date, 11,468 piculs. Stock, 6,500 piculs. 


Hanks—No. 1 ad? sas asd. wee! ave. due oun wee $52040 535 Filatures—No. 2 2...) 0. see cee cee tee wee eve $600 to G10 
‘ay 3 2 tek <bg. laeis ee “ae@. ‘ounces _- DOO GLO Kakedas—Extra ... 0... 02.0 cee cee tee wee we~=—« 60 to 620 
‘ oo) eee bal Wee, “Wage asic, cates aie 1E80 tO490 ‘. No.l oe ee cee cee tee tee nee eee 68 to 590 

rae: and Inferior wes ee tee eee eee «6430 to 460 . sere déerb4a> Ok “See “Sea” Aen age SOO tO ORO 

Filatures—Extra ee os Sek “Sau! tage kee Ave ew Inferior Siac. 940, aed <a, Sth kee. cae DEO AO BA0 
a No. 1, 10 to 13. sad. acd vee’ “ees: ace G40 TO 660 Hamatsky—1 ONd 2g, cee cee cee eee eee ewe «6470 to 480 
a yo FT, 140016... . cee cee nee eee ©6380 to G40 ‘5 3 and Inferior...: ... ... ... .. «. 435 to 450 


TEA.—The inanition which characterized our Tea market when last reviewed, continued to the 8th instant, 
when the extremely low prices at which all kinds (except the very highest grades) were offered, induced quite a lively demand, 
which has resulted in the settlement of over 1,000 piculs during the last two days. This has checked tho decline, and at 
the close a rather firm feeling prevails. Transactions for the week amount 1,243 piculs. Total for the season, at both 
ports, 238,304 piculs, against 24,449 piculs at this time Jast year. 


COMMON. is 24). kes. tes ae Me, te SE. ee. ee BD BUG: aie. adie a8e) shee dae dea. sear ays es! “Kae $238 G0: 96 
Good Common ... ... ss. cee ee cee owe tee ee «=«10 0:12 FIn@SG ssi “sss “aun Wee: Gis. Sew Gee “wake eae) Ave’ “28 4090 
BaeGiMI ek kg eee da) eee kee Sal eae ese’ ee 40016 CHOICE... 0. ase cee coe ses weegee ee ees | 82 A Up's 
Good Medium ... 0... 0... ce cee tee tee nee vee «18 tO 21 . | 
EXCHANGE, 
A further decline of an 3d. has to be recorded since the date of our last issue, and rates close weak. 
Sterling—Bank Bills’on demand ....................060 3/83 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ............... 1 XY discount, 
‘is »» 4montha’ sight oo... seeceeees 3/9 On Shanghai—Bank sight............ccscees eccnesecsceses 734 
- Private 4 onthe’ BURG sisi ceciossietaads 3/91 Private 10 days’ sight..........ceceeees 734 
G..- 3 Wat, niineshonuwececes 3/94 On New York—Bank Bills on domand .......00..0005 “90 
On Paris—Bank BUDA G icccvaterssiescav staeseustvassverveses 4.67 Private 30 days’ sight ......sc0.ee0 - 902 
Private € 6 months’ sight shadetnicedancentadan’s 4.80 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 90 
On ‘Hongkong—Bank RIMS: vic.dcacsaeicustarces seasosewe 4 % discount. bg Private 30 days’ sight ......... 902 
SHIPPING. 


The steamship Oxfordshire was despatched to-day, for New York, and her place is not yet filled, For London the 
Glenfinias is circulated with dispatch, and there is a likelihood of a steamer for Hamburg. Coastwise, rates have advanced 
and enquiries are lively ; but as yet freights are far from tempting. 
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and all ether odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON'S GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. ’ 


ATKINSON’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for so many years, continues to be made 4s heretofore, 
It is strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable in use. 


ATKINSON’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most re- 
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24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture their 
articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 
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of administering the only certain remedy for INTES- 
TINAL or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe 
and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for 
Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18ra, 1882. 


BIRTH, 


On November llth, at Tokio, the wife of Mr. T. H. James, 
Navigating Lieut., R.N. (Retired), of a Daughter. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Communities as well as individuals have generally a 
speciality. In Yokohama’s case commercial talent ought 
to be the distinguishing feature of the place, but though 
merchants who make dollars out of nothing are tolerably 
remarkable phenomena in their way, they must take a 
back seat when dramatic ability enters the lists. That is 
decidedly the strong point of this settlement, and we do 
not know that it ever appeared stronger than on Monday 
evening at the performance of ‘The Overland Route.” 
Of the comedy itself there is very little good to be said. 
It is rather a sensational novel than a play, and many of 
the incidents are so absurdly unlikely that one feels almost 
sorry to seo grown-up people taking part in such a farce. 
Apart from the plot, however, the thing is well enough. 
In the second act, indeed, the goings and comings are 
somewhat monotonous even for the poop of a P. & O 
steamer, but with this exception dialogue and action are 
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pleasantly alternuted, and there o lack of effective 
situations. The scenery, on the other hand, is a difficulty. 
The saloon of a mail steamer, her poop deck, and her 


wrecked remains, are not among the ordinary furniture of ‘ 


a theatre, and to this moment it is mystery to us how they 
were so excellently represented at the Gaiety on Mondity 


evening. Wecan very well remember the sensation caudéd. © 
among the audience at the Haymarket, a score of years © 


ago, when on the first night of the Christmas patomime 
it was discovered that nymphs in short petticonts were 
tripping about among genuine cascades. 


into the most palpably shar. waves—but real running 
water, tumbling over rocks and murmuring round corners, 
until, as the story goes, the pantaloon caught rlheeumatism 
and too of the ballet girls went into consumption. That 
was & splendid inspiration, no doubt, but it was equalled 


if not surpassed by.the blowing off of steam when the | 


None of your 
strips of painted muslin poked up fitfully with blunt sticke © 


P. & O. S. 8. Simson struck on the button of an electric . 


wire communicating with the Yokohama Iron Works. No 


wonder that at the dress rehearsal a sailor was so startledby - 


the reality of the catastrophe that he sprang to hia feet— 


they say—and shouted out :—‘ Bear a hand, mates, the. 


craft’s a ground,” or some other equally epigrammatic 
nautical formula. 

However much amateurs may be inferior to professionals 
in stage by-play and other minor points which help to 
carry off a piece, they havo a decided advantage in snoh a 
comedy as the “ Overland Route.” On the English stage 
there is no lack of female talent: one sees plenty of 
actresses, brillant stars enough in their special spheres, 
beautiful, thoroughly trained, and all that, but how seldom 
is any one of them capable of playing the part of a lady ? 
Their notion of such a character is, with rare exceptions, 
a stage conception ; they are either rudely genteel, pain- 
fully fashionable, or vulgarly gracious ; the last thing they 


remember is that to be truly a lady it is necessary, before — 


all things, to be perfectly natural. We can easily imagine 
what might have been the fate of Mrs. Sebright’s part in 
the lands of a professional actress, but the admirable 
rendering it received on Monday evening was something 


to be seen, not described. A portion of the charm was no — 


doubt due to the novelty of the situation, for sustained 
flirtations, with all the accompaniments of pretty caprice 
aud obsequious gallantry, are not among the speotacles 


one has on opportunity of observing at one’s leisure any | 


day in the week. Tom Taylor of course intended to make 
Mr. Colepepper and Sir Solomon Fraser as ridiculous ‘as 
possib'e, but it was impossible for anybody to look quite 
ridiculous when paying homage to the Mrs. Sebright of 
Monday evening, and no audience could help forgiving the 
extravagance of the two faded cavaliers when the object 
of their devotion came out afterwards in such sterling 
There can be no question that Mrs. Sebright's 
tour de force was ler recognition of the dilemma she was 
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drifting into—her moment of remorse lest the giddiness 
of & passing caprice should cast a shadow on the bright- 
ness of her honest love. This part of her réle might 
have lost half its effect had it been in too marked contrast 
with what preceded, but somehow behind the character of 
the coquette it was never impossible to imagine the loyal- 
hearted wife, and the charm of the ultimate change was 
not a little heightened by the consciousness that, as Tom 
Dexter said, it was a restoration, not a transformation. 

Mrs. Lovibond's acting is one of those rare good things 
that always seem to improve with further acquaintance. 
Like Charles Dickens’ novels, one discovers new features 
in it each time one examines it. It would be difficult to 
say what particular part of her performance in the 
‘‘ Overland Route’ was most praiseworthy, but to our 
thinking she was never better than in the dialogue with 
Mrs. Sebright, when honest friendship prompts the two 
ladies to tell each other so many pleasant truths. It is 
& pity that the incongruities of the play oblige her to be 
80 exceedingly affectionate and docile to the husband she had 
just been plotting to supplant, butin truth the acting atthe 
Gaiety on Monday evening was altcgether too good for the 
piece. Miss Colepepper’s part is of much less importance 
than those of Afrs. Sebright or Mrs. Lovibond, but what 
there is of it was excellently acted—especially the interview 
with Tom Dexter, where her girlish diffidence struggles 
so painfully with her desire to remove a false impression 
from the mind of the man shie secretly loves. 

Among the men, Mr. Mitchell’s reputation entitles him 
to be first spoken of, but we confess that his conception of 
Mr. Lovibona’s role was disappointing—laughable enough, 
no doubt, but rather too much of a burlesque. Sea- 
sickness does not benr to be represented on the stage in 
quite such a realistic fashion, and though the Lovibond of 
Monday evening might have deserved praise under ordi- 
nary circumstances, Mr. Mitchell's rendering was scarcely 
worthy of such an actor. On the whole, we are disposed 
to give the palm to Mr. Enslie. His conception of Sir 
Solomon Fraser's part was excellent and faultlessly sus- 
tained throughout. Almost as much may he said for Mr. 
D. D. Wilson as Colepepper. We do not remember to 
havo seen this gentleman on the Yokohama stage before, 
and unquestionably he is a great addition toit. Mr. A.C, 
Read fulfilled the expectations we had previously formed of 
his versatile ability, but his acting is somewhat marred by a 
tendency to exaggeration, which time and experience will 
probably correct. As for Tom Dexter, it is perhaps too 
much to expect that any human being should achieve a 
perfectly happy rendering of such an extraordinary role. 
Possibly the best relief that could be devised for the 
character would be a species of Mark Tapley merriment, 
surviving all the buffets of fate and condoning behaviour 
which, in a serious garb, must vibrate between priggisliness 
and vandalism. Failing this, Mr. Herbert wisely elected 
to be perfectly natural, and by so doing, transferred the 
faults of the rédle from his own shoulders to those of the 
author. Aoleskin, the detective, was a very careful and 
amusing performance; a little more preparation and a 
soupgon of briskness—especially in demeanour and gait— 
would have made it almost perfect. 

Of the remaining characters it is scarcely necessary to 
speak in detail. They were well sustained by Messrs. 
Brewer, Gillet, Durant, and Vivanti, while among the little 
Punkah-Wallahs, Master Rickett deserves great credit 
for his persevering gravity. Altogether the performance 
may be classed among the most successful Yokohama has 
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enjoyed, the only unpleasant feature about it being the fact 
that itis probably our last opportunity of witnessing A/rs. 
Sebright’s acting this season at all events, 





Ever since the announcement of its formation the Union 
Shipping Company (Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha) has been the 
object of persistent and inexplicable attack at the hands of 
an English newspaper published in Yokohama. For a 
long time the Mitsu Bishi Company was that journal’s 
“red rag,” columns of invective and denunciation being 
directed against the iniquities of a so-called official mono- 
poly, while the tardy development of Japan’s foreign trade 
was attributed in great part to lack of facilities for marine 
transport and consequent difficulties of export. Doubtless 
in one sense the Mitsu Bishi Company is an official mono- 
poly, since its ships were transferred to it by the Govern- 
ment on exceptionally easy terms, and it was thus enabled 
at once to assume a position strong enough to defy 
private competition. Little by little, however, the services 
demanded of it by a growing trade began to exceed its 
stationary capabilities, and the question then arose whether 
private enterprise might be left unaided to supply the 
deficiency, or whether some official action was not neces- 
sary to elicit efforts which were evidently held in check by 
an exaggerated estimate of the privileges conferred on the 
favoured Company. ‘There could of course have been no 
doubt as to which of these alternatives was to be preferred, 
but the exigencies of the time dictated the choice, and 
results have justified it. No sooner, however, was the 
prospectus of the new Company issued, than it was assailed 
by the journal in question. First, complete failure in 
floating the scheme was predicted. The required capital 
would not be forthcoming, and the public funds would be 
again squandered, ‘his forecast was so correct that, in 
three months, more than double the sum originally con- — 
templated by the projectors was subscribed, and the enter- 
prise assumed dimensions its most sanguine supporters 
could scarcely have hoped for. Then, nothing remained 
but to clutch at every floating straw of rumour, no matter 
how palpably unfounded. The public was accordingly 
informed that the Company, though desirous of commencing 
business as specdily as possible, foared to risk the ‘ small 
share of confidence” it possessed by beginning on too 
small a scale, and accordingly proposed to send its Pre- 
sident and Vice-President to London for the purpose of 
purchasing the number of vesscls required. No better 
evidence of the company’s success could have been 
afforded than this flagitous and transparent attempt to 
defame it, for although people might not be expected to 
know that the visit of the two officials to Europe was a 
pure fabrication, no one could possibly be deluded by such 
& grotesque attempt to misconstrue what, had it been 
really contemplated, would have been a perfectly natural 
proceeding. ‘The last attempt of this eminently honor- 
able journalist is, however, the most extraordinary of 
all, for he does not hesitate to abuse himself in his 
anxiety to injure the object of his enmity. His own 
journal was the first to publish the rules and con- 
stitution of the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha, and he now 
gravely asserts that the conductors of the foreign news- 
papers in which the rules were translated and published, 
‘“‘ knew full well that they were a farce, devoid of meaning 
or interest to anybody connected with the company and 
especially so to the public generally.” Possessing this 
knowledge, according to his own confession, his reasons for 
translating aud publishing the rules are somewhat obscure, 
but his account of his own doings has at any rate the ad- 
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vantage of preparing his readers for any sequel, however 
illogical, and accordingly a dissertation on the salaries of 
the President and Vice-President seems to follow quite 
aptly. What the stipends of those gentlemen are really 
to be, we do not know, and it is scarcely necessary to 
- observe that our contemporary’s statement affords no 
trustworthy information. At all events, if the President is 
to receive 400 yen a month, and the Vice-President 850, 
they will be among the best paid officials in Japan from 
a Privy Councillor downwards. We question very much 
whether any Japanese employés of the Mitsu Bishi receive 
similaramounts. ‘The pretended insufficiency of the salary 
is, however, merely a peg whereon to hang a sneer 
at Japanese commercial ability in general; for we are told 
that ‘‘a better man than can be got in Japan for 400 yen 
s month is needed to compete successfully with the Mitsu 
Bishi Company.” Of course the question suggests itself 
. —What does this scoffing critic know about the Union 
Company? Well, it so happens that he has some prac- 
tical acquaintance with it, seeing that he tried ineffectually 
to sell a steamer to its directors. It chanced, however, 
that they preferred to buy in England, scarcely anticipating 
that their choice would expose them to a charge of fearing 
to forfeit public confidence. Why, indeed, should they ex- 
pect anything of the sort seeing that their vis-a-vis was a 
man who two or three times a week for two or three years 
had been flaunting before the world his high sense of news- 
paper morality and public duty? But the long and short 
of the matter is that, in the estimation of certain per- 
sons, Japan's coast-wise carrying trade can never be satis- 
factorily carried on except in foreign bottoms. The Union 
Company and all other purely Japanese Companies must 
therefore be prepared for defamation such as that we 
have noticed, and the best advice we can give them is to 
remember Rochefoucault’s aphorism :—“ Il y a des re- 
proches qui louent et des lonanges qui médisent.” 
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We learn with much pleasure that measures have been 
taken to secure more thorough cdoperation between the 
foreign Fire Brigade and the Japanese Police. Hitherto 
the efficiency of the Brigade has been seriously crippled 
by the impossibility of preserving order at a fire. 
that the police are inactive. On the contrary they generally 
behave with grent zeal and energy so far as their own 
people are concerned ; but when it comes to a question of 
restraining foreigners, they are helpless to oppose that 
peculiar spirit of defiance which considers law worthy of 
reverence only when it assumes the garb of an English- 
speaking constable. To be of any real service at a fire in 
this part of the Settlement, it is necessary that the police 
should céoperate directly with the Foreign Brigade; and 
& proposal was accordingly made to the Governor, through 
the Consuls, that the native firemen and police should 
be placed under the orders of the Foreign Brigade’s officers 
when engaged at a fire within the lines of the Foreign 
Settlement ; the Brigade, on the other hand, undertaking 
to hold itself similarly at the disposition of the Japanese 
authorities in the event of a fire in the Native Settlement. 
The Governor, for obvious reasons, found himself unable 
to sanction this arrangement in ils integrity. A native 
policeman, acting under the orders of a non-official fo- 
reigner, would be one of the most anomalous anomalies 
hitherto produced by the extraordinary system of lawless- 
ness that prevails here. The Consuls were, however, in- 
formed that a body of police should be specially detailed 
for service at fires, and that their Superintendent should 
be directed to receive, and as far as possible, comply with, 
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suggestions made by the Captain of the Foreign Brigade, 
it being at the same time recommended that the latter 
gentleman should place himself directly in communication 
with the Superintendent so as to arrange with hima 
scheme of future operations. This part of the programme 
is to be especially commended. The Captain of the Fire 
Brigade, Mr. James Walter, will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that his action is not fettered by the cumbersome 
machinery of the Consular Board; and we should be 
sincerely glad to see some prospect of this precedent being 
generally adopted. At all events, Mr. Oki’s initiative 
makes it plain that there is no reluctance on the part of 
the Local Authorities to consult the wishes of the foreign 
community without official intervention. 





We have not heard the last of the memorial said to have 
been presented to the Privy Council by Mr. Iwasaki. A 
reply to that document has been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and is now in course of 
publication by the Fryu Shimbun. The memorial is 
therein distinctly attributed to Mr. Iwasaki, who is 
said to have forwarded it in his own name to H.E. 
Iwakura, with the object of ‘“‘ opposing the establishment 
of the new Company and exciting public opinion against 
it.” It will be remembered that Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, the 
founder of the Mitsu Bishi Company, -addressed’ to the 
Fiyu Shimbun a denial of any participation in the memo- 
rial, so that he is placed in a somewhat unpleasant 
position by the terms of this official reply. We believe, 
however, that the matter admits of very simple explana- 
tion. The memorial was originally drawn up by Mr. 
Iwasaki Yanosuke, but, failing to receive the approval 
of his brother, was never officially presented. Subse- 
quently, however, it was shown privately to Mr. Iwakura by . 
a mutual friend of that gentlemen and Mr. Iwasaki, the 
result being that it was invested with a character no longer 
consistent with the intentions of its compiler and dis- 
approved from the first by Mr. Iwasaki Yataro. The 
latter gentleman is, therefore, perfectly justified in dis- 
avowing all share in the document, though unquestionably 
it bears his brother's signature. We shall’ publish a 
translation of the whole official reply so soon as the Fiyu 
Shimbun has furnished us with all the installments. 





We are not surprised to find that the Chrysanthemum 
takes the field very stoutly against correspondent of the 
London Times who forms a somewhat low estimate of the 
success which has hitherto attended missionary labours in 
the East, and ascribes their comparative failure to the 
sectarian nature of missionary teaching. But we regret 
to observe that, on the very threshold of a discussion which 
both from its nature and the character of those it concerns 
might be expected to receive dispassionate and temperate 
treatment, there is introduced that most objectionable of 
all controversial subterfuges, n suggestion of base motives, 
The points advanced by the correspondent of The Times: 
were not new to the editor of this journal, but their dis- 
cussion seemed to affect results so important that he was 
glad to afford space in the columns of the Fapan Mail to 
an article emphasizing and enlarging the views taken by 
the writer in The Times. It should be quite unnecessary 
to say that that article came from the pen of a gentlemen 
actuated entirely by an earnest desire to assist in re- 
moving influences which more or less disable the noble 
profession he has elected to follow. It is an easy thiug 
to drift with the stream, to saunter through life filling 
up the intervals of conventional effort with complacent 
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reveries on achieved results. But, fortunately for wn prospects of obtaining the sanction of the Japanese Go- 
Permanence of human progress, there are men to whom | vernment are infinitesimally small. Mr. Kapena's de- 
this contented habit of taking things as one finds them is, parture is fixed, we understand, for the 12th of next 
intolerable. Observing what they believe to be errors, they | month. | 

- cannot choose but advocate reform, neither foreseeing, not 
perhaps caring, what species of verdict their departure 
from stereotyped grooves is likely to reccive at the hands 
of charitable fainéants. For our own part, having for some 
time garnered pleasant experiences of the controversial 
methods fashionable in Yokohama—the perpetual evasion of 
argument and persistent reference to motive—we cannot be 
altogether astonished that the pages of the Chrysanthemum 














There is, perhaps, no apparatus more liable to be interfered 
with by what we may call natural causes, Or causes over 
which in many instances it is impossible to exert any control, 
than the electric telegraph. This will account in a great 
measure for the frequency of the interruptions ocenrring in 
the waters of Japan and in the China Sea, in both of which 
junks often “ bring up ” whilst anchoring, by the flukes of their 


should be disfigured by the same taint; but we imagine 
that our contributor will not be much disturbed at being 
told that “the venom with which he attacks missionary 
societies would indicate a something concrete behind it,” 
nor gravely alarmed by the threat that if he “ perseveres 


he will certainly eventually mark his make as an ‘ accuser of 


the brethren.’” We have greatly mistaken the character 
of the earnest men who really represent missionary enter- 
prise if they are content to shelter their doings and 
doctrines behind an anathema that was meant to protect 
the principles of Christianity not the prejudices of its 
professors. | 





An Imperial Decree, No. 51, issued last month, pro- 
mulgates regulations for the imposition of a new species 
of tax upon medicines and drugs. ‘The tax is to come 
into force from the 1st of January,1883. Hitherto dealers 
in medicines aud drugs have only been obliged to pay a 
“Trade Tax,” levied uniformly on all tradesmen without 
reference to the amount of their transactions. The new 
tax, on the other hand, will take the form of a stamp 
affixed to each box or parcel containing drugs; the price 
of the stamp being 1 rin for medicine valuod at 1 sen 
and under; 2 rin for medicine valued at 2 sen and under, 
and so on—the minimum tax thus awounting to ten per 
cent of the cost of the medicine. Tho stamps will be 
distributed by Government agents among all apothecaries 
and druggists, who will be required to mark each stamp 
before selling the article to which it is affixed. ‘The pe- 
nalties to be inflicted for violation of these regulations 
are fines varying from 2 to 200 yen, with, in some cases, 
confiscation of all medicines and drugs in the possession of 
the offender. ‘Lhe tax will probably be very productive, as 
drugs and medicines have a large sale in Japan. 


The Hawaian Inyoy, Mr. Kapena, was received in 
audience by His Majesty the Emperor on Wednesday, and 
on the followiug evening he entertained, at the Yenriyokan, 
the Privy Councillors and Ministers of State of the Imperial 
Government, M. Kapenn is the bearer of an autograph 
letter and a special message from his Sovereign to the 
Mikado ; and having regard to these circumstances, the 
Japanese Government, with its wonted hospitality, has 
placed at the Envoy’s disposal during his stay in Japan, 
the sumptuously furnished residence at Mita occupied ori- 
ginally by Sir Edward Reed and afterwards by the Russian 
Admiral. Nothing has publicly transpired in this country 
with regard to the purpose of the Envoy's visit, but he 
seems to have been less reticent beyond the water, and 
from American journals we learn that he is commissioned 
to negotiate for the signature of an emigration convention. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to comment on the merits 


or domérits of sucha scheme, inasmuch as its present 
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mud-hook getting entangled in the submarine cable, as wit- 
ness the report of the superintendent of one of the companies 
recently issned ; fish also gnaw and molluscs overweight the 
submarine conductors on the subterranean wires ; while there 
is at least one instance of a gay and frolicksome whale en- 
tangling himself in a deep sea cable, to his own astonishment 
and the cable’s utter disorganization, Notwithstanding the 


number of interruptions suffered in the Far Kast in this re- 


gard, we are no worse off than our neighbours, It is stated 
that within three years there have been sixty serious inter- 
ruplions to telegraphic communication in Sumatra, by those 
seriously curious animals—clephants. In one instance, these 
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sagacious creatures, not thoroughly comprehending the singular - 


contrivance, but most likely fearing snares, destroyed a con- 
siderable portion of the line, hiding away the wires and in- 
sulators in a canebrake. Monkeys of all tribes and sizes, 
too, in that favorite island, use the poles and wires as an 
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improved gynnasia, occasionally breaking them and ggrryin : 


off the insulators ; while the numerous tigers, bears, and buf. 
faloes on the track render the watching and repair of the line 
a duty of great danger. In Australia, where there are no 
wild animals to injure the wires, which are carried great dis- 
tances overland, they are suid to be frequently cut down by 
the scarcely less wild natives, who manufacture from them 
rings, armlets, and other varieties of barbaric ornament. It 
would not be a bad suggestion as a means of protection in 
this case, to construct the posts of iron, when the battery 
could be used in a manner that would “ astonish the natives ”’ 
climbing them with felonious intent. 





Among other subjects of perhaps greater commercial im- 
portance, a good deal of the time of the United States Tariff 
Commission has been occupied in hearing the evidence of men 
who are interested in one way or another in the importation 
of books: Now many of the staunchest of American Free- 
traders hold that it is illogical to discriminate in any direction 
so long as protection is the law of the land. And are they 
not right? In common with the protectionists they are 
willing to disregard the sentimental aspect of the question— 
the outcry that the twenty-five per cent duty which books are 
now required to pay is a tax on learning. They say that, as 
there is no international copyright law, any American 
publisher can reprint any foreign books which he thinks it 
will pay him to print, From this side of the question the 
same would hold good of the relations between England and 
her colonies; and thus we should come to the consideration 
whether an international copyright convention would ever 
be necessary between any but English-speaking communities. 
Avoiding the digressive road here opened rather invitingly, 
and returning to the? track of American” contention on the 
sulject, one is reminded that there is no tax on the actual 
matter of the book but simply on the foreign Inbor which 
converts the author’s manuscript into a book. Now, this is 
only one of the old protectionist sophisms, exhibited in a new 
phase ; but if such sophisms are to sway the whole trade of a 
country, there seems to be no reason why one branch of that 
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trade should be exempted from their operation, Evidently 
“the proposition to pay a royalty to foreign authors is entirely 
different from that which would admit foreign books free ” of 
any duty. Again, it is true that the free admission of foreign 
books, and the consequent depreciation of profit on the 
printing of foreign books in America, would have the effect 
of causing the author to collect all his royalties at home ; but 
this method of protecting the author would throw the trade 
in books into the hands of foreign publishers. And so we 
come round the circle to the point whence we started, that 
bookmaking is an industry and has the same claims to pro- 
tection as, and neither more nor less than, any other. And 
then crops up that question of the relative price of Inbor 
which will not be solved for years to come, or until 
free trade is universal, In making books, mechanically, 
so long as America pays more than Europe for the work, so 
long will she be at a disadvantage if the duty on the work 
achieved is removed. Too mnch may perhaps be made of the 
grievance of a tnx on Jearning as compared with other taxes ; 
and at least the average number of people who have learned 
much of book-learning—the knowledge of the erudite and the 
professional man—can testify how heavily they have been 
taxed in the acquisition of their lore, and are still taxed in the 
pecuniary disadvantuges under which they often’ labor, as 
compared with people of callings which demand less instruc- 
tion. And go, perhaps, wider existing circumstances in the 
United States, the people who oppose the abolition of a 
tax on foreign made books may be right. But, right or 
wrong, the persons who purchase largely of fureign books 
may not be the public benefactors to the extent that re- 
quires the Government to change its gencral policy in their 
behalf. Says The Nation :—“ they can as well afford to be 
taxed to maintain present labor prices in this country as any 
other class of our population. If free trade was the general 
policy and a special tax on books was suggested, there 
would be ground for objection. But, while the general 
business of the country is conducted on the standared of 
compensation for labor maintained by a protective tariff, 
there scem to be no good reason why the book publisher 
should be left to the tender mercies of foreign competitors.” 








At a meeting of the Board of Trade of San Francisco, 
attended by nearly all the prominent mercantile men of the 
city, of three topics which had been set down for discussion the 
first was :— ‘“ ‘I'he incorporation of the Nicaragua Maritime 
CanalCompany.” The more difficult of realization the Panama 
scheme of M. De Lesseps appears to become, the greater the 
chance of the adoption of the more practicable scheme ap- 
proved by American and English Engineers. United States 
Senators Farley and Miller, and Representatives Roescrans 
and Page, attended the meeting by special request, and as 
Mr, J. S. Taber, President of the Board of Trade, in opening 
proceedings congratulated the merchants upon this opportunity 
of foregathering with their representatives, the assembly may 
be rightly held to have been of a highly representative 
character. In fact it seems more than probable that the 
Nicaragua will be constructed before the Panama Canal, 
another illustration of the old adage that the first shall be 
last, and the Inst first. That some ship-channel should be 
pierced through the American Isthmus is of much importance 
to the trade of the Far East, as well a3 to that of the rest of 
the world, is an axiom. Hence it cannot be uninteresting 
to watch proceedings in which we have no part, but 
which are of none the less moment, The whole of the Pacific 
slope is in favor of a canal of some sort, but of one through 
Nicaragua by preference. At the opening of the meeting to 
which reference ig now made, concurrent resolutions by the 
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Oregon Legislature were read, urging Congress to pass the 
Lill incorporating the Nicaragua Canal Company, -Next a 
resolution, introduced by the widely-known American naval 
officer, Captain W. L. Merry, was unanimously adopted. It 


runs as follows :— 


Whereas, A bill authorizing the incorporation of the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua has been favorably reported by the 
Committee ou Foreign Affairs during the last session of Congress ; 
and, 

Whereas, The Legislatures of Oregon and California, by concur- 
rent resulutious, the representative commercial bodies on the Pacific 
Coast, and thousands of our producers and merchants, have peti- 
tioned Congress, urging the passage of this bill as a matter of vital 
imporlance to the Pacific Coast, beneticent in its results to our 
whole conutry and the commercial world ; therefore be it 

Lteeso'ved, That the Board of Trade of San Francisco extends to 
onv honored Senators and Representatives in Congress its thanks 
for their friendly assistance to the bill authorizing the incorporation 
of the Nicaragua Canal Company, and respectfully urges upon them 
the necessity for their active cOoperation iu securing its final passage 
anl the Executive sanction during the next session of Congress. 


The enormous productive power of the Innds that line the 
North American Pycific, as well as the vast advantages to be 
afforded by a maritime Isthmian highway, may be gleaned 
from the deliberate assértion of one of the shrewdest of Cali- 
forninn merchants, Mr. C, J. Dempster, whose remarks followed 
those of Captain Merry. He said that the projected under- 
taking, when consummated, would save to California producers 
more than $12,000,000 in the moving of a single wheat crop. 
The speaker asked :— Suppose this addition was put into 
the building of iron steamers for the carrying trade, can any 
one picture the impulse that would be given to every branch 
of trade?” He coneladed with an allusion to the opinion of 
statisticians that the present wheat shipments of the Pacific 
Slope cannot continue at even their present magnitude with- 
out increased means of transport. And, “If the vast Red 
River Country and the lands of India are to preduce what has 


been calculated, the canal will become an absolute necessity,” 


* 
* 


* 

The second subject considered by the meeting is of perhaps 
greater interest to Japanese readers, showing as it does 
the almost desperate reaction which is taking place in 
shipbuilding classes in America against that protection which 
has its grip on the throat of the nation’s trade which it 
would speedly strangle but for its magnificent and exuberant 
youth, The Chairman of a Committee to draft a memorial 
on the “ American Commercial Marine,” read the result 
of their investigations. The Committee find that the 
immense and constantly growing foreign carryifig trade 
of San Francisco, now the sixth among the 93 seaports of 
the Union, is so completely in the hands of foreign ship- 
owners, that only 12 out of 550 vessels loaded at that port for 
Europe, during the harvest year ending June 30, 1882, were 
owned at San Francisco ; that for the said period of twelve 
months the freight paid on exports to Europe alone, by sea, 
amounted to $16,069,789, and that the aggregate of inward 
and outward freights in the foreign trade to and from all 
ports on the Pacific coast cannot be far from $25,000,000 
annually, the proportion whereof earned by vessels owned at 
American Pacific ports is an insignificant fraction of the 
whole ; that the present lamentable decay of the American 
merchant marine in the foreign trade, has been entirely due 
to the failure of Government to change the laws to suit 
the changing exigencies of modern progress, while other 
uations, especially Kugland, have always given close attention 
to every detail of this subject, and therefore, by the substitu. — 
tion of iron and stcel for wood, of steam for sail, by exemption 
from taxation, by Government employment as mail carriers, 
and by the use of every means calculated to improve and 
cheapen transportation hy sea, they have underbid us in every 
port and on every sen, so that in another decade, unless 
Congress comes intelligently to our relief, they will have com- 
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pletely excladed the American flag from the foreign trade 
everywhere ; that while wooden ships can yet be built in 
the United States as cheaply as in foreign countries, the 
world now demands ships of iron and steel, but Americans 
are prevented by the tariff from constructing such vessels, 
save ata cost so much greater than those of England as to 
confine their building to the coasting trade, in which they 
are protected from foreign competition ; that the high tariff 
of the United States, therefore, makes the business of iron or 
steel ship-building for the foreign trade impossible. The 
few words which we above italicize are almost forcible 
enough without that 4dditional emphasis, but we thus 
detach them from their context, inasmuch as they con- 
vey a lesson which should be of valuable local application. 
But this is far from all. The memorialists pray for the 
repeal of sections ef several clauses, specially of the last clause 
of section 4131 of the Revised Statutes, ‘“ Aud officers of 
vessels of the United States shall in all cases be citizens of the 
United States.’’ And, again, to repeal all sections that pro- 
vide for the payment of three months’, or one month's extra 
pay to seamen when discharged in a foreign port, and sub- 
stitute therefore the statate which is now the law of Great 
Britain relating to the same business, and abolish all the fees 
of United States Consular officers now collected from shipping, 
and make good any resulting deficiency in their compensation 
by regular salariee. There is much more of solid sense in the 
memorial in regard to improvement in the regulations of the 
coasting trade, removing restrictions, and so on ; but we must 
confine ourselves to those portions which have a local lesson. 
The memorialists would “abolish the laws obliging masters to 
return seamen to the American port of shipment, and allow 
crews of any nationality to be shipped anywhere on time or 
by the voyage: make it a penal offence to demand or pay 
advance wages to seamen in any American port, or any bonus 
for shipping seamen, and that all such payments shall be void 
in law in final settlements with seamen : enforce this against 
foreign vessels by requiring the Collector to refuse a clearance 
in case of its violation : allow all provisions, stores, and sup- 
plies used or consumed on board vessels, where such vessels 
are bound upon a voyage to any foreign port, to be taken out 
of bond free of duty: declare all shipping engaged in the 
foreign trade to be under the protection of the United States, 
and therefore exempt from State and municipal taxation : 
estaLlish a Bureau of Commerce with a Cabinet officer at its 
head, and with duties analogous to those of the British Board 
of Trade : provide liberal compensation for postal service by esta- 
lished American steamship lines, as is the policy of our com- 
mercial competitors. It will be seen, from this résumé, that 
what the memorialists require is an almost exact counterpart 
of the legislation under which English shipping is ruled and 
navigated. “Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery ;” 
-and the best compliment that can be paid to Free Trade will 
be its adoption by nations at present protectionists. On the 
other hand, if Great Britain were egotistical, the last thing 
in the world that she might desire, in her own interests, would 
be the adoption of a practice, by a formidable trade competi- 
tor, that she is so constantly and anselfishly dinning into the 
ears of a gradually awakening world. Meanwhile, sho can 
afford to wait and watch for Time to bring about his revenges. 





Referring to the long drawn out war between Pera and 
Chili, the Mew York Nation says that the Peruvian Minister 
at Washington has received a despatch from Ecaador advising 
him that Calderon, who has been for nearly a year a prisoner 
in Ohili, has arrived at Arequipa, and is there “ treating for 
peace,” not with the Ohilians, who are hundreds of miles 
away, but “ with Dr. Logan, the newly arrived United States 
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Minister." Dr. Elmore declared that “the news did not 
surprise him much, because he had been expecting something 
of this kind, in view of the solid union of the Peruvians under 
the provisional government of Calderon, of the loyal attitude 
of Bolivia as Peru’s ally, and of the firm position occupied by 
the United States during the whole war as an impartial 
friend of all the belligerents.’”’ Arequipa is a town in the 
extreme southern portion of Peru, where Montero, Calderon’s 
Vice-President, has established himself during the absence of 
the head of the Government. The news that Calderon ig 
“treating for peace” with Dr. Logan dees not cover the 
ground. All writers on international law are agreed that it 

requires at least two belligerents to make a treaty of peace, 

and hence when the “ treating ” begins it will have to be with 
the Chilians and not Dr. Logan. When Mr. Hurlbut was in 
Peru the idea undoubtedly prevailed in that country that 
peace could be made by him; but the attempt resulted in the 
recall of Hurlbut and the incarceration of Calderon in a Chi- 
lian “dungeon,” from which he has no doubt come back a 
sadder and wiser man. Pierola will probably be able shortly 
to reestablish his government. Meanwhere, the virtual govern. 
ment of the country remains in the hand of the Chilians. 


~ 











DECEIVED AND DISAPPOINTED. 


f Nadas who take any real interest in the subject will 

remember the unfavorable estimate of Japanese 
national character set forth some time ago in these 
columns by a well-known correspondent. The writer 
succeeded in putting together a very formidable list of 
what he called “ bewildering incongruities,” but confessed, 
at the same time, that, in common with most foreigners, 
his ‘* point of view was distant and defective.” Having 
regard to this confession we undertook to discuss some of 
the more important points of his indictment, fully con- 
scious, however, that the argument must in the end merge 
into a mere comparison of experiences. Of the inner life 
of the Japanese people; of the motives by which rulers 
and ruled are actuated; of the conditions which dictate a 
line of policy apparently pernicious, or prevent a measure 
consistent with the social and economical creeds obeyed 
in the West; of everything, in short, that could enable us 
to arrive at a really trustworthy solution of the un- 
precedented problems Japan offers for our consideration, 
foreigners, in general are completely ignorant. But the 
misfortune is that they are unwilling to acknowledge their 
ignorance. The sceptical disciple refused to be convinced 
of the resurrection without a proof that would appeal to 
his physical senses. Sceing and feeling he frankly con- 
fessed to be the necessary foundations of his faith. But 
he spoke for himself alone. He did not maintain that 
others had no right to be persuaded so long as he remained 
incredulous, or pretend that his own lack of experience 
invalidated all the opinions of his neighbours. True his 
name has descended to posterity as the type of a doubter, 
yet we venture to think that even his proverbial mistrust 
might often be pleasantly exchanged for the mood that 
finds constant expression among two classes of people 
in this community—the deceived and the disappointed. 
Admit at the outset that the former are the more 
numerous ; that foreigners trading at the open ports find 
but avery emall fraction of commercial probity among 
their native clients; that bales of silk are seldom up to 
muster ; that tea is adulterated ; that speculations are per- 
petually undertaken with no prospect of profit beyond 
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what is afforded by fraudulent bankruptcy ; that, in short, 
every conceivable device is counted legitimate so long as its 
aim and end is to exploit the unprotected alicn—admit all 
this, and the picture, we imagine, is painted in colours sufti- 
ciently black to satisfy the most trumpet-voiced assailant of 
Japan’s fair fame; yet we unhesitatingly declare that the 
materials for a general verdict are still totally inadequate. 

And here let us ask the reader of these lines to consider 
honestly what sort of estimate his fellow residents of 
Yokohama are most prone to form about any one who 
undertakes to say a good word on behalf of the Japanese 
nation. Are they ready to give him a fair hearing or even 
to admit that by some possibility he may be sincerely 
persuaded of the truth of what he asserts? Not for a 
moment. On the contrary, they will say that he is an 
imbecile; that he has some direct or indirect interest to 
serve ; that he is paid to advocate acertain cause ; that he 
is actuated, in short, by any motive but a sound or sincere 
one. And yet to be willing to run the gauntlet of such 
dissent for the sake of one’s opinion, is generally regarded 
asa valid proof of probity. But that is neither here nor 
there, The inference we desire to note has no reference 
to the manliness or justice of these suspicious, nor 
yet to the moral standard they might be supposed 
to imply in those that harbour them, but to the fact 
that to abuse the people of this country is the pre- 
vailing fashion of the hour. Hoe that refuses to con- 
form to itis regarded as a fool or a knave. It is an 
excellent evidence of sagavity, no doubt, to shout with the 
multitude, and to point the finger of scorn at one’s neigh- 
bours is an infallible method of establishing one’s own 
superiority, but if there be one quality more than another 
that misbecomes the lofty pedestal upon which our trumpe- 
ters place us, it is the braggart intolerance of our de- 
mesanour towards those we count so far below ourselves in 
strength and ability; and if there be any point of contact 
between the teachings of Eastern and Western experience, 
it is this—that modesty is not the common companion of 
mediocrity. We do not care, lhowever, to pursue this topic 
any further, for we know of nothing so fatal to a good cause 
as recrimination and inuendo. 

But before explaining our chief reason for refusing to 
admit that there are sufficient data for regarding roguery 
and levity as the prominent characteristics of the Japanese 
race, it may be well to ask whether our own record qualifies 
us to cast the first stone; whether those we so openly 
despise see nothing in our conduct to invalidate our judg- 
ment. Upon this point the opinion of Herbert Spencer is 
tolerably conctusive. He says :— 


When it is alleged that the venality of the people renders them 
unfit for the possession of votes, it is assamed that some olassa not 
chargeable with venality may be found. But no such class exists. 
Bring them all to trial and not a single section of the community 
would obtain a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.” 

Were the shopkeepers put upon their examination, how would 
they excuse their trade practices? Is it moral to put potatoes and 
alum in bread ; to add salt, tobacco, and colchicum to beer ; to mix 
lard with butter ; to manufacture milk in various known and un- 
known ways ; to adulterate oils, chemicals, colours, wines—in short, 
every thing capable of adulteration? Does the existence of in- 
spectors of weights and measures indicate morality? Or is ig honest 
to sell over the counter, goods whose quality is inferiur to that of 
the samples ticketed in the window ? 

Did the manufacturers make any pretension to purity, they might 
have to encounter some awkward hints as to the practice of tearing 
up old rags into shoddy tobe worked into cloth along with new 
wool. Disagreeable questions might he asked concerning the pro- 
portion of cotton woven into some fabrics, pretended to be wholly 
of silk. ‘The piracy of patterns, too, would be a delicate subject. 
And the practico of using gypsum to increase the weight and sub 
stance of paper, could hardly be defended on the principles of the 
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Not less discreditable would be the sentence deserved by the 
avriculturists. In spite of the refining effects which poets ascribe 
to intercourse with nature, it is nevertheless an undoubted fact that 
the farmers—in Dorsetshire, at least—have been convicted of pay- 
ing their labourers in damaged wheat, charged at the full price—a 
habit not altogether conscientious. It is matter of history, too, 
that before the enactment of the New Poor Law, it was in many 
districts the custom to give farm servants but half wages; the 
remainder being made up to them out of the poor-rates, over which 
their masters exercised the chief control. And to these samples of 
morality the transactions of the cattle-market and the horse-fair 
would probably furnish fit companione. 

Neither in such a scrutiny would the professions escape unscath- 
ed. Whocan hear the word “ venality” without straightway 
thinking of the law? Attorneys already stand in too bad repute to 
need their sins hinting at; and even the gentlemen of the bar are 
not without reproach. The attempt to make a known felon appear 
innocent denotes rather confused ideas of right and wrong. Then 
their habit of taking fees to plead in a cause, which other engage- 
ments will not permit them to attend, and keeping the pay, al- 
though they do not perform the work, scarcely implies that honesty 
deemed so requisite for the proper use of political power. 

Our members of Parliament, too, were the gauutlet taken up on 
their behalf, would come off but indifferently. That arrangement 
which places them beyond the reach of their creditors, is hardly 
consistent with the moral law ; nor does it imply the nicest sense of 
honour. And then that disease of the representative system— 
bribery ; ought the rich to escape all the odium attaching to it— 
should al/ the disgrace fall upon the poor electors ? 

Nor can those who move in titled circles boast of superior 
integrity. In the trickeries of the turf, and in the midnight scenes 
at gaming-houses, the denizens of May-fair and Belgravia play a 
sufficiently conspicuous part. The Huntingtower bankruptcy was 
not to the credit of the caste, any more than are those acts of 
outlawry to which, from time to time, members of it are subjected. 
And did the aristocracy possess strict notions of equity it is pro- 
bable that a little more respect would be shown by them to the 
claims of their tradesmen, than is indicated by their proverbially 
bad character as paymasters. 

Nay, even our hivhest officers of State participate in the general 
cqntaimination. Did not the Mazzini affair show some laxity. of 
principle? Was it nothing. asthe Westminister Review put it, to 
teach that theft is permissible when officials wish to sfeal inform- 
ation from a letter—that lying is permissible if they desire to conceal 
the theft by resealing that letter—that forgery is permissible for the 
purpose of counterfeiting seals? And then our present ministers 
—are they any better than than their predecessors? If so, how 
shall we explain away the garbling of some of the West Indian 
despatches, and the suppression of others ? 

No, no; let not any one oppose the enfranchisement of the people 
on the score of their immorality, lest he be put to the blush by the 
exposure of his own offences, or the offences of his olass. Let him 
that is guiltless cast the first stone. Vice, dishonesty, venality, 
pervade all ranks ; and if political power must be denied to working 
men because they are corrupt, it must be denied to all classes 
whatever for the same reason. 


Herbert Spencer wrote this in 1850 and endorsed it in 
1877. ‘The objects of his criticism were not Japanese but 
Englishmen, and if thero be any truth in what he says, 
our own commercial annals do not present such a very 
unsullied page that we can afford to fill them with denun- 
ciations of others. Not that British merchants have any 
cause to fear comparisons so far as the mere incidents of 
their tradal doings are concerned. It is not pretended that 
their moral stature falls short of any practical standard in 
the universe, but whether their general conduct will bear 
to be scrutinized by the strong light of the creeds they 
profess to follow and of the experience they certainly 
possess, is a question strangers may have some difficulty 
in answering. We ought to be so much better than our 
Oriental fellows did we live up to the articles of our com- 
mercial faith, that they, on their side, may perhaps be 
excused if they interpret our occasional lapses as signs of 
total heresy. 

This part of the discussion bristles with embarrassments. 
Put the case how we may, there is danger of conveying a 
false impression—danger of appearing to appeal to the 
logic of the pot and kettle when they engaged in a con- 
troversy on complexions. Our point, however, is simply 
this :—that we should lose nothing in our intercourse with 
theeJapancse did we insist less upon our own superiority, 
Lofty pretcusions make consistency of conduct difficult. 
If the people of this country possessed ten times as much 
discrimination as we give them credit for, they might 
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successfully. According to them, she is not only going 
to the dogs at a hand gallop, but also persistently turning 
her back upon the only persons competent to arrest her 
progress. It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to include these 
dishonest charlatans in the same category with upright 
men whose only error is that they misapply their un- 
favorable experiences, but however great may be the moral 
difference between the two, their bias is in the same 
direction, and both are equally intolerant of contradiction. 
The number of the former is fortunately diminishing every 
yoar, but for the latter we see no remedy except unrestricted 
intercourse with the people of the country—an almost 
hopeless contingency, if we are to judge by the present 
aspect of affairs, 














perhaps be able to distinguish between foreign sheep and 
foreign goats, but the probability is that they are foolish 
enough to class the greater part of the flock under the 
latter appellation. To teach them their own depravity 
may be an excellent method of correcting this estimate, 
but the lesson will have to be learned, we suspect, from 
primers printed more regularly than the story of Western 
and Eastern intercourse. 

An indisputably weak point, however, in the vulgar 
verdict of Japan and the Japanese is that we forget the 
peculiar circumstances of our position here. Imagine the 
cases reversed: imagine a settlement of Japanese in Eng- 
land living under similar conditions ; ignoring the laws of 
the country; sneering at its institutions; impugning the 
character of the people ; denouncing everything but the 
scenery, and neglecting no opportunity of asserting their 
own superiority. Can there be any doubt with what class 
of Englishmen such intruders would be brought into con- 
tact? Why by Jew and Gentile alike they would be 
considered legitimate game for fraud and deception: they 
would be exploited by every one in the country who had 
no character to lose ; while of upright traders, some would 
be ready to condone wrongs done to such overweening 
strangers, and others would hold aloof from a traffic in- 
volving so much humiliation. Nevertheless, if these 
Japanese settlers were to accept the evidence of their 
experience without qualification, and denonnce the whole 
‘English nation as unworthy of trust and devoid of prin- 
ciple, the propriety of their judgment would be indignantly 
and justly denied, while at the same time their ostracism 
from the really representative classes of Englishmen would 
be still further confirmed. Will anybody say that, mutatis 
mutandis, this picture exaggerates things as they are at 
present in Japan? For our own part we venture to think 
the colours might be laid on much more vividly without 
departing from the truth. 

Prejudices founded on partial experiences deserve to be 
treated with more respect than those that owe their origin 
to disappointment. Of the latter class Japan is not un- 
frequently the victim. For many years she has been the 
goal of adventurers ; men who, though their proper place 
is among the lowest strata of intellectual life, think that 
in the inexperience of Japanese rulers and the exceptional 
conditions of Japan’s metamorphosed existence they ought 
to find temporary opportunities for getting out of the 
humble groove nature has assigned them. In the early 
days there was a fine field for such persons, but little by 
little the Japanese have become sceptical about the 
universal ability of their foreign visitors. ‘They are 
perverse enough to imagine that the sometime keeper of 
an eating-house in the colonies need not necessarily be 
fitted to act as a Parliamentary adviser, and that ex- 
perience gained in a court of bankruptcy may not con- 
stitute the whole education of an infallible financier. Still 
Oriental courtesy forbids them to be peremptory. ‘The 
most palpable charlatan is not immediately rebuffed. It 
were, indeed, much better that he should be, for if he re- 
ceived his due at once, he might be more respectful ; 
whereas when he discovers, just as he becomes confident, 
that his labour was never for a moment likely to be fruit- 
ful, his resentment is as fierce as it is unreasoning. In 
truth among all Japnn’s traducers there are none so 
vehement as those that have failed to exploit her 









































BALANCE OF TRADE. 


. R. BONAMY PRICK is not perhaps to be regarded 

as the most shining economical light of the age, 
but in many respects his opinions have been endorsed by 
the greatest of his compeers. Apart from his merits, how- 
ever, we choose him as our text at present, because tho 
opinion we are about to combat is avowedly based on his au- 
thority. Herethen is what he says about that much vexed 


question, the balance of trade :— 


We come now to a question of which it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the importance. The question is thoroughly natural 
and simple ; no one can possibly deny that it is oue most p: oper to 
ask and most deserving of ananswer. Nevertheless, there seems to 
be on every side an universal impossibility of understanding—nay, 
a wilful determination not to fice—its meaning, and not to insist 
with one’s self to give it a clear and thought-out answer. The man 
who can answer it rightly is master of the true nature of currency ; 
he who gives the wrong answer does not know what ourrency is, 
How much money, how many sovereigus or dullars, does a country 
want? The question is absurd, cries the multitude ; how can man 
or nation have too much money? Money is riches ; money c:n buy 
everything. What can be better than an export tiade, exclaims the 
merchant, which sends back solid profit in the shape of gold? 
When there is plenty of money, cry the shopkeepers, trade ie brisk; 
customers come in and buy. Every arrival of go'd in Eugland ia 
carefully noted by all the city articles of all the journals ; the banks 
are stronger, and the rate of discount is sure to fall. 

Thus the rejoicing runs around the world ; but this language is 
eminently loose and untrue, It absolutely forgets that money isa 
tool and nothing else. But by that truth it must be judged. What 
would be thought of men shouting with delight over never-ending 
importations of carts? They would be regarded as insane, if England 
ha already carts enough for her wants; in what respect would she 
be the richer or the better by more carts than she could find em- 
ployment for ? But one caa buy with money, it is replied ; one can- 
not buy with carts: the more money, then, that a country has the 
better. Butif there is enough money to buy with, what good is 
obtained by purchasing more money? It is ever forgotten that 
money has always to be paid for, just as much asacart, ‘There is 
the same practical, common-sense rule for money as for carts. It 
is highly desirable that there should be money and carte enough 
for the work which each of them has to do. To be short of carts 
to transfer weights would be very inconvenient, and miyht be very 
harmfuland unpleasant ; to be short of the machines which transfer 
the ownership of property might also be embarrassing, but not 
nearly so much as a deficiency of carte. In the old days, the want 
of silver coins wherewith to pay wages on Saturday nights often 
brought great trouble; and premiums were readily given for 
bags of silver coin, But banks and other financial machinery 
would quickly come to the help of a scarcity of gold. Few instances 
could be cited of England suffering from a mere deficiency of gold, 
as distinct from the loss of wealth by trading, bad harvests, or 
other causes. 

The law of supply and demand is supreme over money, and gold 
used as money, as over all other-tools. They are useful to the ex- 
tent that they are needed for the special work they have to do; all 
above that is excess and useless, Uaneeded gold brings no wealth ; 
the glorious ingots which have reached London have not made Eng- 
land one pound the richer. They have been paid for with English 
property of equal value: there has been an exchange of English 
goods for gold; is one side the richer for the operation, and the other 
the poorer? That would be a strange trade indeed, in open con- 
tradiction with every other. Spare money, no doubt, is desirable, 
just as spare hats and spare shoes, to guard against the inconveni- 
ence of being left without any ; but these spare supplies are per- 
forminy work as truly as those which are actually in use. And 
what becomes of excess of supply beyond what is wanted for actual 
use and for spare stock? The carts go under sheds till tho-e em- 
ployed are worn out ; the unneeded gold and sovereigns go into the 
cellars of banks, to the tune of sevonty millions of pounds in the 
Bank of France, and fifteen millions iu the Bank of England. 
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Till more transactions come forward which are carried out with 
these tools, there is nothing left for them but to lie idle in store. 
The nation is the poorer for what has becn paid in goods for this 
old. ; 
: We are now able to judge the mercantile theory, which it was 
the glory of Adam Smith to have triumphantly refuted. We know 
what to think of the pleasure of merchants with which they learn 
that exporta are exceeding imports, and bringing a balance of gold 
into the oountry, gold that no one wants except he can get it as a 
gift. Nevertheless the mercantile theory lives on unblushingly, 
with a vitality absolutely indestructible ; so difficult is it for shop- 
keepers and merchants to get rid of the feeling that trade is to kell 
for money, even though in London alono there 1s business trans- 
aoted to the extent of one hundred millions of pounds a week, with- 
out a single piece of money being touched ; it is all carried on by 
sinall pieces of paper called cheqnes. When the »>hopkeepers cry 
out that trade is very bad, and that there is no moncy, they only 
show their ignorance. ‘The fact that what their customers really 
buy with is not sovereigns and shillings or bank-notes either, but 
the means of procuring these coins and notes is unperceived. The 
power of buying besides is the incomes of purchasers, and thore 
incomes consist of goods, of corn aud iron and other wealth. Trade 
may be very brisk or very slack with identically the same quantity 
of gold and silver and bank-notes existing in the country. But in 
bad times, the shopkeepers do not find these coins and notes making 
their way into their shops, ao they exclaim that there is no money. 
In America and other nations that love inconvertible notes a loud 
call arises for the i-suc of more money, more notes. As well might 
the owners of mines, who cannot sell their coal or iron, cry out that 
there are buyers for lack of carts. 

The same mode of thought has given rise to exprossions of con- 
stant occurrence in speaking and writing which are greatly to be 
regretted. Great discussions are at this moment going forward on 
the excess of imports over exports in the trade of England. England 
receives more goods than she sells to foreign countries : the differ- 
ence of value, it is assumed, is paid for in gold ; and then the uni- 
versal language affirms that the balance is against England, If 
this is so, must we then declare that every purchase creates a bal- 
ance against the buyer? ‘I'he man who procures bread from a baker 
must pay the bill, has he been acting against himself? Is it not as 
clear as the sun at noonday that every purchaser prefers what he buys 
to the money he gives for it? Still more—and the question is most 
pertinent—what conceivable service docs money do for anyone but 
to leave him in order to pay a balance in exchange for 
a service or for goods ? When England has an excess of imports, it 
is undeniable that she has obtained that for which money was pro- 
cured ; so far the balance is in her favour, because she has got the 
things which alone can give any value to her money. This way of 
speaking bas the mercantile theory itself for its essence. 

Doubtless, on an excess of trade imports, England must have 
sent away, or owes money. But to buy on credit, to obtain meat 
to be paid for at Christmas, is not to do an act against one’s self, 
or to be in the position of having a balance against one, The 
balance is in his favour till he pays, for he has acquired wealth and 
given nothing for it, When be pays, he only restores equilibrium ; 
there is neither for nor against in the completed exchange. 
When imports exceed exports—not by receiving payments of 
interest aud dividends due by foreign countrics, butin regular 
trade—the real question to be asked, if we wish to learn whether 
England has a balance really against her, is can she afford to pay 
for the wealth which she has obtained, whether on payment 
with gold or on credit? If she can, there is no against in the 
matter, except as a misleading expression toindionte that she has 
not yet paid for what she has got. If she cannot afford to pay, then 
the world against starts up iuto real life, for she has consumed and 
she has enjoyed what belonged to others, and has taken up the 
position of an insolvent debtor. 


Perhaps nothing is more striking in this extract than 
the circular system of reasoning adopted. In the first 
place the whole argument is based on an assumption that 
the gold which flows into a country in times of what men 
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have been accustomed to call a “favorable balance of 


trade” is superfluous ; that it does not go into circulation, 
and becomes rather an embarrassment than otherwise. 
Take away this hypothesis, suppose that a country has 
need of gold and silver, just as it has sometimes of rice or 
yarns, and what becomes of Mr. Price’s theory. Let him 
answer for himself. ‘“ England,” he says elsewhere in an 
essay on free trade, ‘‘ certainly can buy abrond so long as 
she has gold and silver to send away, but as she does not 
herself produce these metals largely, it is obvious that such 
a trade must soon come to an end. When the stock of 
gold is gone, all purchasing abroad must cease, till she has 
acquired a fresh supply of gold. But how is she to pro- 
cure it, except by persuading foreign countries to send ib 
in exchange for her goods? The fact always remains the 
same, that England buys abroad with the products of her 
industry, for she has nothing else to buy with.” §So then it 
would appear from the showing of Mr. Price himself; (1) 
that an excess of imports over exports can only take place 
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when a country has a stock of gold and silver which 
she can afford to spend abroad, and (2) that in order to 
procure such @ stock exports must at some time or other 
exceed imports. Plainly, therefore, the commercial history 
of every thriving State ought to consist of alternate epochs: 
during the first purchasing power is accumulated ; during 
the second, expended, the neutral condition being that in 
which equilibrium exists. Mr. Price and those of his 
school prefer to call the period of expenditure prosperous, 
and in one sense the description is doubtless justified, 
seeing that men are practically better off when they are 
spending their money than when they are earning the 
right to spend it. But, on the other hand, the latter 
process must of necessity precede the former, and may 
therefore be prospectively regarded as the more satis- 
factory of the two. ‘ At all events it is absurd.to pretend 
that an excess of exports means national impoverishment, 
for that would be equiva'ent to saying that the way to 
grow rich is first to become poor. 

At this point England's case naturally presents itself 
for consideration. During a long series of years the value 
of her imports has annually been many millions greater 
than that of her exports, until the aggregate difference has 
reached an enormous figure. We might therefore fairly 
look to see the compensatory condition, the preponderance 
of exports, gradually established, but the fact is that it 
exists virtually already. For the vast sums Great Britain 
has sunk in her mercantile maring and in foreign invest- 
ments, are nothing more than permanent exports. It is 
the interest on the accumulated capital that keeps the 
tradal balance in equilibrium ; and in this sense alone is it 
true to assert that England pays for her surplus imports 
with the profits on her exports. 


“ When imports exceed exports, the real question to be 
asked, if we wish to learn whether England has a balance 
really against her, is, can she afford to pay for the wealth 
which she has obtained, whether on payment with gold or 
credit?” Now what is meant by this word “afford” ? 
Does it not mean simply that England has so many spare 
sovereigng which she can, without inconvenience, devote 
to purchasing forcign goods? If she has not those sove- 
reigns, and still continues to purchase, what is the issue ? 
Mr. Price leaves us in no doubt on this point. ‘If she 
cannot afford to pay,” he says, “she has consumed and 
she has enjoyed what belonged to others, and has taken 
up the position of an insolvent debtor.” In such a 
case, he admits himself, the expression ‘an unfavorable 
balance of trade starts up into real life.” It would 
appear then that the snake has only been scotched not 
killed. Weare told that a country must not import more 
than she exports unless she can afford to do so, and that 
in order to be able to “ afford” she must obtain gold in 
exchange for the products of her industry: yet we are for- 
bidden tp say that the balance of trade is unfavorable 
when that process of exchange is not going on! 


Nor does the quibble end here. ‘Spare money, no 
doubt, is desirable,” says Mr. Price, ‘just as spare hats 
and spare shoes, to guard against the inconvenience of 
being left without any; but those spare supplies are per- 
forming work as truly as those actually in use. And what 
becomes of excess of supply beyond what is wanted for 
actual use and for spare stock? The unneeded gold 
and sovereigns go into tho cellars of. banks. Till more 
transactions come forward which are carried out with 
theso tools, there is nothing left for them but to lie idle 
in store. The nation is made poorer for what has 
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been paid in goods for this gold.” 
have a plain contradiction. 


them she has given away her useful commodities. 


But who is to fix the maximum point of spare supplies ? 
In the first place it may vary within immense limits ac- 
cording to particular circumstances. 
can not be said to have any need of such supplies at all at 
present; while on the other hand, Japan, Italy, Russia, 
and all countries with a fiduciary currency, have very 
urgent used of them. Further, the maximum may vary 
Within infinite limits according to the intensity of what 
Mill calls a people’s ‘ effective desire of wealth.” It is 
ridiculous to contend that the acquisition of commodities 
may be carried on to any extent, while that of specie has 
a finite limit. Underlying the statement that a man can 
never have too much money, is a hypothesis that money 
retains its purchasing power, and its owner, the right to 
spend it at any moment on things more gratifying to him 
than its possession. But to assert that he is rich when 
_he begins to apply purchasing power, and poor when he is 
acquiring it, is an outrage to common sense. If, as Mr. 
Price says, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day that 
every purchaser prefers what he buys to the money he 
gives for it, then it is equally clear that every seller 
prefers the money he gets to the thing he gives for it. 
So long as the latter preference is in the ascendant, 
gold and silver will be accumulated: when the former 
begins to assert itself, other commodities will take the 
place of the precious metals, Thus the whole argu- 
mont reduces itself to a question of temporary con veni- 
ence. For many years American exports have exceeded 
imports by very large amounts: now, however, the excess 
is beginning to diminish. Are we therefore to regard this as 
an evidence that America is at last entering sound commer- 
mercial grooves? That she may hope before long to be 
receiving from other countries more than the gives them, 
when in reality she will be merely giving them back what 
she received from them in the past? M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who is as ardent a free-trader as any of the English 
economists, had an article in the Economiste a short time 
ago showing that the decrease in American experts is 
attributable in part to bad harvests and in part to com- 
mercial corners which disturbed the markets and forced 
prices to a point beyond the reach of demand. It would 
appear then, according to the doctrines of Mr. Price's 
school, that bad harvests and extravagant speculation may 
benefit a nation by forcing it to increase its imports. 

The fact is that in whatever direction we pursue this 
Jack-a-lantern of the import-loving economists, we find 
ourselves ultimately landed in a quagmire of contradictions. 
There is only one solid resting-place, and that is, the con- 
venience of the moment. If a country exports more than 
she imports, it is because she has more need of gold than 
of goods : if she imports more than she exports, itis because 
she has less need of gold than of goods. She is best off when 
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Now hore we 
In one clause we learn that 
spare supplies of gold are desirable and that they per- 
form work as truly as those actually in use. In the 
next we are told that the more a country possesses of 
such supplies, the poorer she is, since in exchange for 
It 
will doubtless be urged that this definition of poverty 
only becomes applicable when the precious metals are 
accumulated in quantities greater than the aggregate 
demands of commercial requirements and spare supplies. 













Thus, America 





her needs are best supplied, whether those needs take the 
form of precious metals or of yarns and shirtings, and 
consequently her prosperity may be regarded in the abstract 
as quite uuinfluenced by the relative conditions of her ex- 
port and import trades. Viewed in this light the old 
bugbear of an unfavorable balance disappears, but, on the 
other hand, we are not required to replace it by the equally 
illogical doctrine that a country is growing poor when 
she sells more than she buys. ; 

We propose in a future article to apply some of these 
considerations to Japan’s case, 








THE BRIDE'S TOILETTE. 


The following short poem is from Harper's Weekly for 
November. It is headed by an exquisite sketch of a young, 
beautiful, and stately lady proudly issuing from a prison door 
surrounded by guards, and in view of the populace, on her 
way to the scaffold. The legend is “ La Conciérgerie, 1798.” 


“DAME! how the moments go, 
Aud the bride is not ready ! 

Call all her tiring-maids— 
Paul, Jean, and Thédie. 

Is this your robe, my dear P 
Faith, but she’s steady ! 

The bridegroom is blessed who gets 
Such a brave lady. 


“Pordi! that throat is fair ; 
How he will kiss it ! 

Here is your kerchief, girl ; 
Did you not miss it ? 

Quick ! don these little shoes, 
White as your foot is. 

Ho, Jean, Saint Guillotine 

Loves these fine beauties ! 


“ Now these long locks must go— 
Monsieur is waiting ; 

Short is the hour he gives 
To wooing and mating. 

Thédie, you fool, the shears !|— 

~ ‘Qime this was ended.” 

Down falls the golden hair, 

Once lovingly tended. 


So from her prison doors 
Forth went the lady ; 

Bilent the Bridegroom stood, 
Not a sound made he. 

Oh, but he clasped her close !— 
"T'was a brave lover. 

‘Dance, dauce La Carmaguole ! 
The bridal is over !”’ 


PERSPECTIVES. 
I. 
Livmc, he threads the maze below, 
And looking beyond, he saith, 
“ Ah me! to penetrate and know 
The greatest of mysteries, Death |” 
I. 
Dead, he wanders the phantom-land, 
And viewing, bebind, the strife 
Of the world, he cries, “ Ah, to understand 
The greatest of mysteries, Life!” 


— Harper's Weekly. 








In Italy an association has beon formed to celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of Raphael. It is proposed to erect his 
statue in Cararra marble upon a pedestal bearing bas-reliefs, 
illustrative of his most famous works. 

The fourth Hygienic Congress, in session in Geneva, has un- 
animously passed a resolution favoring cremation, and especially 
calling the attention of the governments to the advantage of having 
an established system of cremation in case of epidemics. 


The Society of the Damned, a Parisian institution, is composed of 
dramatic authors who have failed to gain the approbation of the 
public. To be eligitle as a member one must have been hissed, and 
the Chairman, who is always an eminent dramatist, is generally 
elected immediately after asplendid failure. Tbe dinners, which 
are described as ‘extraordinarily hilarious,” are given on the last 
Friday of every month, and erg ag at who have filled the Chair 


are M. Meillhac, M. Dumas, Jr., M. Zola, and M. Offenbach. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


——= 


A general meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tsukiji, Tékiyo, on Wednesday, November 8th, 1882. In 
the absence of the President and Vice-President, Dr. D. 
Macdonald was requested to take the chair, 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and 
approved. It was announced that the Rev. W. J. White, 
the Rev. Walter Andrews, and Mr. Charles D. West had 
been elected members of the Society. Also that the Rev. 





J. L. Amerman had resigned his office of Vice-President 


of the Society, in consequence of his departure from Japan ; 
and that the Council had elected Mr. B. H. Chamberlain 


to the vacant post, and the Rev. E. R. Miller as a Councillor 
+n the room of Mr, Chamberlain, Also that the Council 
had resolved that single copies of the back numbers of the 
Society’s Transactions be sold to members, for the purpose 
of completing their sets, at half the published price. 


The Librarian presented a long list of exchanges since 


June last ; and also lnid on the table specimen copies of 
the reprint of Volume II., for the inspection of members. 


Mr, Naiba Kanda presented to the Library a copy of 


Okinawa Taiwa” (Japanese-Riukiu Conversation Book). 
Thanks were ordered. 


The Rev. C. I. Buancuet gave notice that, at the next 


general meeting, he will movo that the existing Rule V. 


of the constitution be abolished, and 
be substituted for it :—‘ Ordinary members, resident or non- 


resident, shall pay an entrance fee of $5, and an annual 


subscription of $5.” 


Mr. J. M. Dixon read his paper on “The Tsuishikari 


Ainos,” whom he described as a fearless and primitive race, 
dwelling in a hamlet in the plain of Sapporo, 
by fishing and bear-hunting. 


bearded race, the women by no means unattractive. 
material combined with fur. 


wood, about six feet in length and moderately powerful, an 


arrow lightly feathered, and with a 


a boat, with five strings and two bridges. The Ainos have 
rude log huts covered with straw matting, boarded floors, 
windows, and a holé in the roof to allow the escape of the 
smoke from the wood fires. In former times they are said to 
have wintered in underground houses. Their utensils, several 
of which were exhibited, are of wood and of the radest de- 
scription. 
killed with due ceremony. Mr. Dixon described at some 
length the family relations, diseases, medicines (mainly 
herbal), burial rites, &c., of the tribe, who seem to object to 
any reference being made to the deceased, and to choose retired 
and secret spots for their grave-yards, In religion this people 
are polytheistic and very superstitious. Two very primitive 

*looking idols, or rather god symbols, were exhibited. “A 
big medicine meeting ” was graphically described, one epileptic 
patient being treated with fireballs flung into her bosom. 
The paper concluded with some notes on the language of the 
Tsuishikari Ainos, the reader promising to lay before the 
Society a vocabulary and a slight sketch of the grammar, 
when the corrections of another visit shall have made it more 
reliable. 

The Caareman, having made some general remarks on the 
interesting natare of the subject, various questions elicited the 
replies that no trace of stone arrowheads or other implements 
exist among the Ainos ; that no wooden wrist ornaments have 
been found, but that many of their wrists are tattooed ; and 
that the oil used by this tribe is exclusively obtained from 
fish, It was also stated that the Library of the Society 
already possess an Aino grammar, but the reliability of this 
work was questioned. . 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dixon for his paper. ; 
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that the following rule 






and subsisting 
The men are a handsome, 
The 
Ainos wear coats made of a cloth prepared from the bark of a 
kind of elm; shoes of salmon skin, and gloves of the same 
The women’s dress differs in no 
essential respect from the men’s. Various articles of dress 
were exbibited, as also Aino weapons, a bow of iromachi 





flattened spike of santan 
metal, a somewhat curious harpoon, &e. For musical instru- 
ments the Ainos have the Jew’s harp, and a harp shaped like 


The women rear bear cubs which are annually 
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THE COMET. 


Irs Ornsit, Periopicity, Ipentity, CONSTITUTION, AND 
ProvaBieE Enp. 


The eccentric visitor to our planetary domain which is now 
flaming in the eastern heavens before daybreak, presents features 
of peculiar interest, not only to astronomers, but also to the 
public at large. So much conflicting testimony ls been pro- 
duced from so many sources regarding its direction, its rate of 
motion, and its identity with comets which have previously 
approached the sun, that it is a matter of difficulty for the 
public mind to convince itself upon these matters; and it is 
fain to fall back, ina helpless sort of way, upon the ancient 
“ mot,” “ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ Still, it 
is hardly fair to astronomers to expect that they shall com- 
pute the elements of a comet’s orbit with perfect accuracy 
from a few initial observations (though theoretically this can 
be done), for the reason that their calculations must be besed 
upon the hypothesis that such orbit is parabolic, and corrections 
must subsequently be made if it be afterward found to be el- 
liptical. In the present instance, the weight of authority 
favors an elliptical orbit, with a period of between eight and 
nine years. Still, even this hypothesis must be accepted “cum 
grano salis,” since upon its heels comes the question, what has 
this comet been doing during its back periods, that it has not 
been seen, and its identity fixed and recoguized ? 


Let us proceed to examine into what is fairly presumable 
regarding (1) the orbit, (2) the periodicity, (3) the identity, (4) 
the constitution of this comet, and so arrive at some reasonable 
conclusion regarding it: 


(1) The orbit.—Comets move iu orbits of three classes, an- 
swering to the conic sections of the ellipse, the parabola, and 
the hyperbola. Those which move in 9n ellipse return to the 
centre of attraction at definite intervals, dependent upon the 
nature of the ellipse ; while those which move in parabolic and 
hyperbolic curves swing off into space, moving ever onward till 
they fall within the attraction of some other sun. 


In order to make the orbit of the present comet easily 
comprehensible, reference may be had to the accompanying 
diagrams. . 


Fig. 1 gives an idea of the inclination of the comet's orbit to 
the plane of the earth’s orbit. The inclination has been 





variously estimated at from 17° to 26°; but either is sufficient 
to send the comet far south of the plane ecliptic, and therefore 
preclude the possibility of its coming in contact with the earth. 
In both diagrams, E represents the position of the earth in its 
orbit, S the position of the sun, and CC the projection of 
the comet’s orbit upon space, and its relation to the earth’s 
orbit, whether viewed as in Fig. 1, longitudinally, or laterally, 
asin Fig. 2. The positions of the comet, on both sides of its 
perihelion, are indicated iu the figures, its motion being retro- 
grade—i.e., proceeding from left to right in the diagram; or 
from south-east to south-west, as compared with the course of 
tho earth in its orbit. There is no longer any doubt that this 
is the same body discovered by Mr. Cruls at Rio Janeiro, on 
September 11th, when it apparently occupied its left-hand posi- 
tions in the diagrams. On or about the 17th of September it 
passed its perihelion point, or point of nearest approach to the 
aun, when it commenced its return journey into space, occupy- 
ing at the present time, approximately, the right-hand positions 
indicated in the diagrams. Its perihelion distance is surprisingly 
small, there being only one comet—that of 1843—which is re- 
corded as having passed within so close a distance to the sun. 
This distance is estimated at 800,000 miles from the centre of 
the solar sphere; or taking the sun’s diameter at 880,000 
miles, less than half that distance from its exterior surface. 


1,180 








(2) Its periodicity, or the time it takes to execule one revolu- 
tion.—Here again we are not yet justified in approaching a 
definite conclusion, though the conditions of observation are now 
80 favorable that such conclusion will certainly be reached be- 
fore the wanderer recedes beyond astronomical ken. There 
scems to be no doubt that its orbit is an ellipse of compara- 
tively circumscribed limils, though this very fact renders the 
absence of previous record most mysterious, and leads us to 
the very important, and perhaps the most interesting con- 
sideration of all, uamely :— 


(3) The question of identity. When comets are found to 
move in the same plane and along the same curves, and to 
approach the sun to nearly the same distance at perihelion, it 
is very strong evidence of their identity. When their gene- 
ral appearance is similur tho tesiimony is strengthened, and 
when we consider the vast number of these wandering 
bodies, and the countless variations of path and inclination 
in which they are free to move, it seems well nigh impossible» 
that any two which fulfill the same conditions should not be 
actually identical. ‘he present comet has been found to re- 
semble two other recorded cumets—those of 1843 and 1880 
—so closely in its path and perihelion distance that several 
eminent astronomers, including Professor Boss, of Albany, 
and Richard A. Procter, have been forced to tho conclusion 
that these three several comets are identical. But in ad- 
mitting this fact we are at once brought face to face with 
some apparently irreconcilable incongruities. From 1843 to 
1880 gives us a period of thirty-seven years, which, if the 
hypothesis is available, falls at one bound to somewhat over 
two years. There are only two ways of reconciling this in- 
consistency. The first is to suppose that this comet has 
made several intermediate returns to our system between the 
first-mentioned two dates, but that, owing to our position in 
Space at the time of such returns, ils advent was unknown to 
us. This is a plausible solution of the difficulty, as there is 
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no doubt the vast majority of comets do approach the sun and 
wheel back again into space without ever kecoming visible to 
our gaze. A comet approaching the sun from the opposite 
quarter of the heavens to that which the earth occupies at the 
time of such approach would have its peribelion fall between 
us and the sun, and ils hither and backward course would fall 
within the influence of the solar rays. It is, therefore, only 
necessary to suppose that each intermediate return was made 
under such conditions. Still, this would not satisfactorily 
account for the lack of records of previous appearances, for it is 
stretching the privileges of accident too much to suppose that 
all the previous returns of this comet were mado in like 
manner. : 


The other hypothesis on which this comet could be identified 
with those of 1880 and 1843, demands that its periodicity be 
growing shorterin a startling ratio of geometrical progression. 
Nor is this theory so inconceivable as at first sight it may 
appear. A body which approaches the sun so closely as does 
this comet must do so at the expense of its centrifugal energy. 
At each successive approach the centripetal attraction is in- 
tensified, and thus it leaves the neighbourhood of ils dominator 
at a more acute angle of orbit. The initial impetus and direc- 
tion thus given exert an effect over the entire orbit, and this 
effect is discernible in a shorter and moro speedy return on each 
successive occasion. The orbit of a comet under such condi- 
tions would not form an ellipse, but a succession of ever- 
narrowing eccentric spirals, as shown by the diagram in Vig. 3. 
Here the dark interior circle § at the right-hand represents the 
sun, P the perihelion point of the comet, and the spiral path of 
the comet's orbit follows the direction of the arrows. 
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This hypothesis is perfectly tenable, and is endorsed by 
some of our most eminent and broad-minded physicists, 
There is, of course, but one termination to a comet with a 
path like this; namely, absorption into the body of the sun, 
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At some point in its progress, at or near perihelion, it will 
encounter a resistance iu the sun’s atmosphere, which even its 
estimated specd of three hundred and seventy miles a second 
—nearly ton times as great as that of our earth—will be 
unable to withstand and it will sink within the atmosphere or 
luminous envelope of our flaming centre never to appear again. 
A consideration of what the probable result of such a cata- 
strophe would be brings us to 


(4) The constitution of the comet.—This is a subject still 
involved in mystery, and one which has baffled even the in- 
vestigations of the spectroscope. Most comets consist of two 
elements or factors, one denser, called the nucleus, the other 
rarer, known as the train or tail. Encke’s comet, a small 
body of short periodicity, is an exception to this rule, and 
merely appears as aluminous nebulous ball, without either 
nucleus or tuil, but the first-mentioned conditions are most 
commonly fulfilled in kiud, though displaying as great eccen- 
tricity in form us in orbit. ‘lhe most generally approved 
theory of cometary constitution is that these bodies consist 
of metallic and gaseous elements, identical with those which 
exist in all known spheres throughout space. ‘There is no 
reason for doubting—nay, there is every reason for affirming 
—this theory of cometary composition. ‘I'he spectroscope 
gives us the known lines of several elements, and everything 
points to the conclusion that the nucleus, at all events, of a 
comet consists of metals and gases in a state of high vola- 
tilization. What may be the constitution of the train or tail, 
admits of much greater latitude for speculation. It is natural 
to infer that a close approach to the sun at perihelion should 
make the elements composing the nucleus glow with a fierce 
incandescence, since it is the nucleus which possesses a certain 
solidity, else it could not possess the “ momentum”’ necessary to 
carry it beyond the attractive influence of the sun. But it is 
not so clear that the ethereal matter composing the train should 
be rendered luminous to its utmost extremity while near the 
sun, and sljould lose its radiance thereafter, on any recognised 
hypothesis of dynamics or light. That this matter, whatever 
be its composition, is extremely tenuous, has been proved by 
the fact that stars shine through its mass without loss of 
brilliancy. 

The suggestive circumstance, that this train usually points 
directly away from the sun, in a straight, or nearly straight, 
line, has led to the inference that the nucleus may act some- 
what like the convex lens of a magic lantern, and project the 
light of the sun upon an ulterior atmosphere surrounding 
the nucleus. It must be confessed that it is easier to con- 
ceive of a semi-transparent convex nucleus obeying a recog- 
uized law of optics, and projecting a conical shaft of hght 
upon areceiving gronnd of atmosphere, than to conceive of 
a shaft of luminous vapour 10,000,000 miles long (a8 the train 
of the present comet at least,is), sweeping through a nearly 
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semi-circular arc, the dimensions of which are would give— 
allowing a speed of 370 miles a second for the nucleus while 
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rounding the sun for the space of four hours—ihe enormous 
speed for the extremity of the train of 32,000,000 miles in the 
same time, or 8,000,000 an hour, 133,333 a minute, or 2,222 
miles a second. It is easier, we repeat, to conceive of a shaft of 
light being projected upon different portions of a nebulous 
atmosphere surrounding a comet at all points, than to conceive 
of a tenuous body sweeping round through space at a speed 
which would disintegrate any forms of matter of which we have 
any experience. Nor does the fact that comets have been 
observed wilh two or more tails, and with tails curved in every 
possible direction, militate against the soundness of such a 
theory, for a nucleus whose component parts were of varying 
degrees of density would refract the solar beams unequally, and 
give rise to such trains, or projections of light. Varying density 
of the nebulous envelope itself would produce the same result. 
This hypothesis will also explain naturally the dimiuished radi- 
ance of the train as it recedes from the solar influence, and its 
decrease in length, which is not so easily accountable on the 
grounds of the increasing obliquity which it presents to us as 
it is by the rapid condensation of the nebulous medium which 
reflects the sun’s rays; since there is reason to believe that 
comets only become luminous and incandescent, and their ne- 
bulous envelopes correspondingly rare and extended, while cluse 
to the sun, while at the aphelion of their orbits they are prob- 
ably nothing else than spheres of chilled metals and gases travel- 
ing sluggishly on through the cheerless blackness of a thousand- 
fold Arctic night. 

It is extremely difficult to divine the result of such a ca- 
tastrophe as the precipitation of a comet upon the sun, ora 
collision with our planet. The dynamical effect of such events 
simply depends upon the density, mass, momentum, and 
composition of the comet. The momentum of the comet at 
perihelion is such that, were its nucleus composed of solid 
material, the shock of precipitation upon the sun would 
engender such an amount of frictional heat as would be felt to 
the utmost limits of the solar system. There is every reason, 
however, to suppose that cometary matter at perihelion is so 
volatile and rare that it would sink into the vast solar fur- 
nace without any appreciable angmentation of our central 
fire. It has even been scientifically suggested that hundreds 
of comets fall annually into the sun, and go to repair the 
waste arising from the constant radiation of heat and light into 
space. A collision with our planet, however, would depend for 
its results—admitting the gaseous nature of a comet—upon, 
the nature of the gases which composed it. It is perfectly 
admissible to conceive of a comet whose principal element was 
hydrogen, combining with the oxygen of our atmosphere, 
and precipitating upon our surface such devastating floods 


of water as it would be impossible for the higher forms of 
animal and vegetable life to withstand ; or of one composed 
of nitrogen, whose contact would destroy all life from the 
faco of the planet; or, say, carbonic acid, which would have 
an equivalent effect ; or a still larger proportion of hydrogen, 
which would refuse to combine with our atmosphere in the 
proportions HO, but would doom us to a fiery death. In 
short, the possibilities for injury are as boundless as the chances 
for any such casualty are infinitesimal, 

The diagram on the preceding page gives a [air idea of the 
appearance of our celestial visitor during the pust few days. 
Those who have not yet seen the flaming shaft ean do so to 
advantnge, in the south-east, on any clear morning for another 
week, from 2.30 a.m. till daybreak.—Ronerr Duncan MILNE 
(in the “ Argonaut.”) . 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
For Week Brcinnixe Fripay, NoveMBER 10TH, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. © 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
dsittetnniniaeadiicth minimap Teidie of sind. 
“ mene PEFCentage Of humidity. 
miles per hour on Sunday at 5 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°535 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 30°089 inches on 
Wednesday at 11 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 60.5 on Monday, and 
the lowest was 37.2 on Saturday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 60.1 and 40.4 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.643 inches, against 
.346 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


Max. velocity of wind 11.2 











Solution of Double Acrostic of November the 11th, by “Q.” 
N B. (Nota bene.) 


O sm A nl 
T. (Teaze.) 


i 


No answer received. 








PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 





(For Week Ending the 17th of November, 1882.) 





PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. A. M. | Noon, |Closing. 











SORIIGT a vidasissnetcasaad ceseseeis Nov. 11 464 47 49 

Monday .... ..0 Ovecvevecsnecens » <I 5O4 ant 473 
TUOOREN: cin caracassbdsiseisageerens in: ae £14 49 494 
Wodmeaday .....0<0 scccscscscoccese a 45 48; 50g 504 
RIUM «sy eaksaxtespainselesaeas “a 16 HOR 497 493 
REMOOT sisccidesunstaredeaqancedesces os. 48} 48} 483 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 





By Mr. L. Musstyy, from “ Nuova Rivista Degli Scacchi.” 


WHITE. 
King at Q. B. 8. 
Queen ,, Q. Kt. sq. 
Bishop ,, Q. Kt. 3. 
Knight ,, K. R. 3. and K. 8. 
Pawns ,, K. B. 6. 
BLACK. 
King at K. 3. 
Rook _,, K. Kt. 5. 
Bishop ,, K. R. 6. 2 
Knight ,, Q. Kt. 5. 
Pawns ,, Q. 4., K. 8., and K. B. 2. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





» 
Answer To Coess Prosiem or lito Novemprr, 
BY I. Mincxwitz, Leipsic. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. Kt. sq. 1.—K. to K. Kt. 3. 
2.—R. to Q. 6, mate. 


| if 1—Ket. to Q. 3. 
2.—R. takes and mate. 
if 1.—-Kt. to Q. B. 4. 
2.—R. to K. B. 8, mate. 
if 1.—Kt. to Q. B. 6 or K. 


B. 7. 
2.—R. to K. B. 3 or Q. 6, mate. 
if 1.—K. to Q.7 or K. Kt.6. 
2.—R. to Q. 6, mate. 


Correct answers received from “ G.S.” and “ Tgsa.” 
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ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 13, Japanese steamer Akitsushina Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, from 
Kobe, November 11th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 13, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, November 12th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 14, British steamer, Sumatra, S. W. Fairtlough, 1,406, from 
Hongkong, vid Nagasaki and Kobe, November 3rd, General, to 
P, & O. Co, 

Nov. 14, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, November 11th, Mails and General, to 
M. B, Co. 

Nov. 15, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General. to M. 1. Co. 

Nov. 15, British steamer Durham, Huddy, 1,637, from Hongkong, 
November 4th, Ballast, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nov. 15, British bark Royal Zar, Stott, 598, from Newcastle, 
N.S. W., September 28th, Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Nov. 16, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, from 
Shanghai and ports, Nov. Sth, Mails and General, to M. B Co. 
Nov. 16, American schooner Oftcr, Littlejohn, 74, from Kurile 

Islands, October 8th, Furs, to J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Nov. 16, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 17, French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
November 7th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co, 

Nov. 17, American schooner Alma, Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate, 
November &th, Furs, to J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Nov. 18, British steamer Garlic, E. O. Hallett, 1,712, from Hong- 
kong, November 8th, General, to O. & O. Co. 

Nov. 18, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
from Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 








DEPARTURES. 

Nov. 11, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 11, Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 11, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 11, Japanese steamer //iroshima Maru, F. W, Haswell, 1,158, 
for Shanghai and ports. Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov, 11, Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, J. C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Nambu, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 13, Japanese schooner Avajixhima Maru, Willa, 571, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 13, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, for Hong- 
kong. Mails and General, despatched by P.M. Co. 

Nov. 13, German Frigate (flag-ship) Stosch, Captain Glomsda von 
Buchholz, 2,500, 16-guns, 2,500 H.P., for Kobe. 

Nov. 13, British steamer O.rfordshire, C. P. Jones, 998, for New 
York via ports, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Noy. 14, Japanese steamer Mciji Maru, James, 1,039, for inspection 
of Lighthouses, Stores, despatched by Lighthouse Department, 


Google 


Nov. 14, British steamer Glenfinlas, A. J. Jacob, 1,408, for London 
vid Japan and China ports, General, despatched by Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Nov. 15, Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, R. Swain, 1,146, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B, Co. 

Nov. 15, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 16, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 17, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 17, Japanese steamer //orai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 18, British steamer Antonio, Seaborne, 1,214, for Kobe, Gene- 
ral, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 


ieee 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese str. Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Young, Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, Mr: and Mrs. Suther- 
land, Professor J. H. Kerr and son, Rev. W. 8S. Hoet, wife and 3 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Lenz and child, Rev. F. V. Mill and wife, 


| Mrs. E. Stephens, Miss Parkes, Miss Lawson, Miss Lena Cobden, Miss 


Bruce, Miss M. Parkes, Messra. W. B. Wilcox, B. Layton, J. D. Car- 
roll, 8. G. MacKenzie, N. Morri, Hill, Okamoto, F. W. Ludovic, 
Boissonade, Asano, Shibuya, J. F. Cole, A. W. Shaw Stewart, J. M. 
Mud, Henry Laving, Hanabe, Joseph Haas, Reed, H. R. Knight, 
J. S. Halsey, Okada, and Kawakami in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hongkong :—Mr. R.N. 
St. John and native servant, Messrs. Lai Chuen, Chen Yen, Yak 
Sing, and 5 Chinese in cabin ; and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Jiorai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—89 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. Akitsushima Maru, from Kobe:—3 Japanese in 
cabin ; and 175 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Sumatra, from Hongkong, via ports :—Prof. 
Fesca in cabin ; 69 Chinese and Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Jliego Maru, from Hakodate .—5 Japanese in 
cabin ; and 95 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Vagonoura Ma¢u, from Yokkaichi :—78 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Durham, from Hongkong :—Mrs, Huddy, 
two children and nurse, 

Per Japanese steamer Zukio Maru, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Mrs. Barry and two children, Mrs. C. Fung and child. Mre. J.C. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Lathrop and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Choy Chew, 
Messrs. C, H. Fearon, E. D. Desegonyac, Hoshino, Kusunaga, and 
Macmillan in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Genhkai Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Governors Hara, Utsumi, Nishimura, Tomioka, Yamada, Koteda, 
Mrs. T. True, Mrs. Tanaka, Mrs. M. Tanaka, Miss B. Emerson, Miss 
M. Clarke, Bishop Williams, Messrs. A. Stephens, McDonald, 
Bicher, Hoozunni, Tanii, Osaka, Tanaka, and Honda in cabin; and 
1 European, 5 Chinese, and 214 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. //orai Maru, from Yokkaichi:—81 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :—Mrs, Whitney, 
Miss Whitney, Miss Addie Whitney, Dr. Wm. Nortov Whituey, 
Messrs. K. Kinmura, and 8, F. Herman Meynen in cabin. 

Per French steamer Menzaleh, from Hongkong:—Mr. Max Vor: 
wald, and 7 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str, Wakanoura Maru, from Kobe :—120 Japanese. 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Z'vkio Maru, for Shanghai and ports i— 
Treasure, $1,100.00, F 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Afaru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $50,000.00; for San Francisco, $55,000.00, and yen sateu 
valued at $130,000.00. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :—~Sugar,3,027 bags § 
General 140 packages. 








REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Akiteushima Maru, Captain J. Frahm, re- 
ports :--Left Kobe on the 11th November, at 10 p.m. Experienced 
@ light variable winds to Cape Sima; thence to port fresh N.E. 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama on the 13th instant, at 9.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Jliogo Maru, Captain R. N. Walker, 
roports :—Left Hakodate on the llth November, at 6 a.m. Ex- 
perienced a light north-westerly wind and fine weather, and arrived 
at Oginohama, on the 12th November, at 7.30 a.m. Left Ogino- 
hama, on the 13th instant, at 6 a.m. and had light and moderate 
winds to port. Arrived at Yokohama on the 14th inst., at 11 a.m. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Antunio, for New York via Suez Canal, quick despatch.—Smith, 
Baker & Co, 

Breconshire, for London and Hamburg, via Japan and China porte, 
quick despatch.—Adameon, Bell & Co, 

Genkai eS for Shanghai and ports, November 22nd, at 4.30 p.m. 
—M. B. Co. 

Durham, for New York vid Japan and China ports, quick despatch. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Gaelic, for San Francisco, November 19th.—O. & O. Co. 

Osaka, for Havre and (or) London, quick despatch .—C, Illies & Co. 

Oswald, for London via Kobe, quick despatch.—P. Bohm. 

Sumatra, for Hongkong vié Hiogo and Nagasaki, November 18th, 
at 10 p.m.—P. & O. Co. 








MEN-OF-WAR. 
Daring, British Sloop, Commander F. J. J. Elliot, 940, 4-guns, 920 
H.P., from Nagasaki. 
Monocacy, American Guuboat, Commander Chas. 8. Cotton, U.S.N., 
747, from Chefoo. 
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. IMPORTS. 


Since our last report there has been more doing in Yarns, dealers having been tempted during the week by the 
decline which at the close has been somewhat recovered ; sales reported amount to some 2,500 bales. Shirtings continue 
very weak, and we have to report lower prices for best qualities in order to induce business, but all quotations are more or 
Jeas nominal. In other Cottons, there is nothing for any special remark except that Bombay Yarns are rather firmer. 
Woollens generally are quiet and neglected. In AZetals there is not much doing for reasons given last week. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.75 to 29.00 | Taffachelas ... «.. «.. 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
Good to Best... ...  «: 30.00 to 31.75 | WOOLLENS :— 
\ Bombay, No. 20 do. we. ee ee x 27.50 to 28.75 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... » 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
»» _ Good to Best... wos 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... .. ... 30 4, B05, ww. 0.18 to 0.30 
set: GS UOA2 suas aid. seed ave eee see Oe 36.00 to 38.50 Mousselines de Lain es :—Crape 24 oe 80 », ne ns ean 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— oO. tajime 24 ,, gi '<inde: (Oe : 
eee ‘ ‘ do. Yuzen 24 80 -. 0.30 to 0.37% 
Srey BRieMnge te Dee et ae oe aeaca Cloths, Pilote ... .. we ee BL gy 56 eas 0.30 to 0.45 
T.'Cloth:—7 1b. a. 24 yds, 32 in.per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Dah isc Bey, 080 BOOBS” 
ieatge ee ee a. PS ees aig Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibs, per tb... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, per yard 0.08 to0.104 |IRON:— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars} in, ... .0. see coe coe cee ee ove $2.50 to 2.92 
do. 24to221b24',, 30,, 4, 1.35 to 1.55 Soo, AMES Man tidese Case. sews abe, die lad eek BAO, ROSIE 
do. Bib... 24 4, 804, 4 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and equares up to Zin... wwe sey 3.10 to 3.255 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, - 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 04. s6. see see see vee tne 2.30 to 2.8 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 i 0.70 to 0.75 do. small siza ... 0.1. see cee eee eee eee 2,00 t0 3.15 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week amount to 10,000 cases Comet at $2.07} to $2.08%, showing an 
advance of 10 cents on last quotatious. Deliveries have been 22,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 80,000 cases. The 
market ia firm. 

Kerosene Oil __... ie ses sis ‘ei a ee or Ses ae sos ios wes per case, $2.08 to 2.10, 


SUGAR.—The market continues firm at the rates quoted below, and sales are about equal to arrivals, a fair 
- business being transacted. 





White, No.1... .0e see vee nee) eee POY picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... sees tnen Chale. elie eae per pioul, $6.25 to 6.75 

99 99 2 een eee eee ace eee eee 99 8.00 to 8.50 9? 99 5 eee eee sec eee eee oes 9) §.25 to 5.50 

29 9? 3 eee eee eee eee ove vee 99 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa eee eee eee eee eed 2? 5.40 to 5.50 
EXPORTS. 


SILK.—An increased demand may be noted for Hanks during the week, and there is more firmness in prices 
particularly for good silk, which is in small supply. Tle increased production of Filature sorts has caused a marked 
deterioration in the quality of Hanks, which remark applies this year to Sinshius, as well as Maybash sorts. Kakedas are 
again quite neglected, and prices nominal; Oshiu Hamatekys are in demand at quotations. Settlements during the week 
are 499 piculs, viz.: Filatures 238, Hanks 197, Oshius 33, and Kakedas 28 piculs. ‘Total settlements to date, 11,964 
piculs, Stock, 5,700 piculs. 


Hanks—No. 1 and seal ek Ase: -aea.' ook: ach: “ee BUCO 10.010 Filatures—No. 2 ... ses see vee cee cee eve ee $600 to 610 
Ss gp ede Seu ee dee. auc dee. aes “ex > B10 40620 Kakedas—Extra 0.0.0.0 1c. css ses use eee ws 600 to 620 
a po OR eee ae ae cage eee” Weer wes. any 490 tO B00 a Now 1... cee cee eens eee tee wee )~=—« 588 to 590 
¥ », 3 and Inferior waa? Gee. Soe: ieee aes 22046460 é9 Sb awes aeet ie ads Cee: dee: cone’ eee BBO ta 660 

Filatures—Extra ...0 00.00... cee cee ete eee) | G70 aig Inferior dia. (ade abe: oad ee. aes =e SIO G50 
mn No. 1,10 t013 0. 0. see cee cee vee 630 to 640 Hamatsky—1l and 2 ... ... sss cue ues see eee 460 to 470 
- » 1,14 tolG ... 2. ee cee vee eee ©6630 to 640 - 3 and Inferior... ... ... .0. os oo 435 to 450 


TEA.—We have no change to report in the course of our Tea market. A small but steady demand has ruled 
throughout the weck, daily settlements aggregating 240 piculs at prices, on the whole, perhaps, a shade higher than those 
quoted below. Native holders evince less anxiety to sell, and are daily growing firmer in their demands. ‘Total settle- 
ments here and at Kobe are 240,996 piculs, against 250,052 piculs at this time last year. Receipts are daily something 
Jess than the demand ; and stocks are gradually becoming reduced at both ports. 


COWNINON: : ie2-o505:) Gam eee. ade! chee: ings ens Mb Deus BD ; Fine ... 15. cee cee cee tee nee nee cee one $23 tO 26 
Good Common .., ... 10. soo cee see cee cee cee 108012 WiNCGW ise: kes end. sav hee wae Wes. Hae’ “Sie 22-28 0:30 
MOGIUN sce: Rey sae Adie case, ees ed! dee ee wee. 1 tO TS Choice... ... 1... cs. see cee cee eee cee one «6-32 and up'rds 
Good Medium ... ... 0...) 11. sce cee tee eee vee «18 tO 21 : 


, | EXCHANGE. 
The business transacted during the week has been small, and rates close steady. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ................::s0000 3/84 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...........000 1 & discount, 

‘i vy, Amonths’ sight ..........cceeceeeeeees 3/85 On Shanghai—Bank sight..............se00 wesoccescsenes VO 
ss Private 4 months’ sight ..................... 3/9 ee Private 10 days’ sight...........00 ace 20 
mo » 6 ,, jf. adenegceventeveccese O/Oe On New York—Bank Bills on demand ....... bpndenns 89 
On Paris—Bank sight............ see seeeneeeesenenaneseeenes 4.65 0s Private 30 days’ sight ........ ereseee 90 
* Private 6 months’ sight ...............--+00 4.78 — On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... -.. 89: 
On Hongkong—Bank BIG ..rcccccecsscreccssesseecn sone  % discount. fs Private 30 days’ sight ......... 90 

SHIPPING. 


Following the steamship Oxfordshire for New York, vid Suez Canal, we have the Durham and Antonio, both 
circulated to sail “ with dispatch ;’ for London, vii ports, the steamship Glenfinlas sailed on the 14th instant, and is suc- 
ceeded on that berth by the Breconshire: the clipper barque Osaka is advertised fur Havre and London, and it is intended 
to send her away early; the Oswa/d, although nominally holding this berth, has parted with what little cargo she had on 
board to the Glenfinias. Coasting voyages are now offering more money, that from Nagasaki to this having reached 
$2.10; generally it may be said these is an a// round improvement. 
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. & E. ATKINSON’S| E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 


PERFURMERYWY, 


Celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 

Vienna, Philadelphia. 

Onty Gotp Mepat—Paris, 1878. Two SitveR MeEpats & 


“ First ORDER OF MEnRIT,’’ Melbourne, 1881. 


ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR TILE 
HANDKERCHIEF, 


Warte Rose, Fraxaipanne, YuLANG-YLANG, STEPHANOTIS 
Opoponax, Jockey Cuius, Ess. Bouquet, Trevo1, 
Macnouua, Jasmin, Woop VioLeT, Goip 
Mepat Bovavet, 
and all ether odours, of the fiuest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


is strongly recommended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for so many years, continues to he made as bebetofobe: 
It is strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durablo in use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


a new and indisponsible Toilet accompaniment, and most re- 
freshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may he 
obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
Manufacturers, 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








CAUTION.— Messrs. J. & Eb. ATKINSON manufacture their 
articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 
cantioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that cach article 
is labelled with the firm’s ‘l'rade Mark, a ‘“‘ White Rose” on a 
“ Golden Lyre.” 

ESTABLISHED 1799. 

October Ist, 1882. 


5 2ins, 


KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER, 
KILLS BUGS, 

FLEAS, 

MOTHS, 

BEETLES 


’ 
fhe POWDER is quite HARMLESS to ANIMAL LIFE, 
but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK- 
ROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN F URS, and every olher 
species of insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, asalso ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE bas found soGREAT a SALE that it bas 
tempted others to vend a so-called ariicle in imitation. 
The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
abd bear the autograph of THOMAS KEATING. Sold in 
ins only. 


KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method 
of administering the only certain remedy fer IN'TES- 
TINAL or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfeeily safe 
and mild preparation, and is expecially adapted for 
Children. Sold in Potties, by all Diuugists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS NKEATING, London, 
October Ist, 1882. 20ins. 
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TIN PLATE AND SHEET IRON MAUFACTURERS, 


WORKS: 


WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT; SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY; 
HORSLEY FIELD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
4, CORBET COURT, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received following 


AWARDS. 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873 ...........cc00 cece cevees DieLomMa OF MERIT. 
South African EF maces oe seisudacesssackoue GoLp MEDAL. 

Paris Exhibition, 1878... . GoLp MEDAL.* 
Sydney Exhibition, rt: Rn kere First-CLAss DIPLOMA. 
Melbourne Exhibition, ESOL: seGenseqasaavaoaudens First-ciass AWARD. 


* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sule Export Agent—Baooker, Dore & Co., Corbet Court, 
London, E.C. 
October Ist, 1882, 


OAKEY’S 
WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH, 


BEST FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING CUTLERY, 
3d, Gd, 1], 2/6 and 4). 


INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS, 
Prevent friction in Cleaning and Injury 
to the Knives. 


Joun Oaxer & Sons, Manufactures of 


EMERY, EMERY CLOTH, GLASS PAPER, &, &e. 


Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, 
LONDON. 


Octuler Ist, 1882. 


ROOTS PATENT 


TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, Basy and of Transport in 


12m. 





52ins. 


Monntainous Countries. 
KNAI’S PATENT MECHANICAL 
STOKERS, 


Applicable to all kinds of BOILERS and FURNACES ; 
ECONOMICAL AND SMOKE CONSUMING. 


The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 


HENEAGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








October Ist, 1882. 52ins. 
Josers GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
JoserH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 

STEEL PENS. 1878. 


aycer PH GILLOTT'S 


April, 1882. 


: " Pale anil palghed ut the * Sunan “Mail” Office, Na. 72 Aatn 
Street, Yokohama. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Aocounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EDITOR. 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25ru, 1882. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The London Spectator is becoming quite notorious as a 
vehicle for circulating erroneous statements and absurd 
rumours about Japan. Last year it took Sir Kdward Reed 
severely to task for saying that torture was no longer legal 
in Japan, though as a matter of fact Sir Edward was per- 
fectly right and the Spectator perfectly wrong. ‘The other 
day, again, the extraordinary story told by the same jour- 
nal about the relations between Japan, China, and Korea, 
excited considerable amusement at this end of the globe ; 
and now, we find it making itself vicariously ridiculous by 
undertaking to review the work of a sciolist surnamed 
Pidgeon, whose information bears about the same relation 
to truth as the curious jargon called ‘ pidgin English ”’ to 
the pure Anglo-Saxon tongue. This gentleman teils us 
among other things—and the Spectator endorses hiis state- 
ment—that ‘‘a Jnpanese girl remains the slave of her 
parents who can dispose of her services absolutely, and 
sell her, if they so please, even into a shameful life, 
without the interference of the law on her behalf.” 
Nothing could be more diametrically opposed to the 
truth. Mr. Pidgeon must haye been sadly ‘ gulled” 
by some kind friend, else he would have learned that 
for many years no such practice as he describes has 
been permitted in Japan. Parents have no more right to 
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sell their children into lives of shame here than in Great 
Britain. We suspect that Mr. Pidgeon took his information 
second hand from some obsolete work; otherwise he could 
hardly have failed to Jearn that to deprive parents and 
guardians of this power over their children was among 
the earliest reforms of the Mikado’s Government. But, 
indeed, Mr. Pidgeon is scarcely to be taken au sérieux. 
His faculty of seeing was so much on the alert that he 
saw more than anybody else is ever likely to see again. 
“Even a horse,” he says, “is not allowed to drink out of 
a pail, but the water is thrown into his mouth by means 
of a wooden ladle, the animal having learned to take his 
refreshment as cleverly as a Christian eats soup with a 
spoon.” A man who can interpret tle common operation 
of rinsing out a horse’s mouth as a Japanese method of 
watering the animal, must not be surprised if we dechne 
to accept his evidence on questions that require some 
perspicacity and research. 





One of the most interesting papers we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing for a long while, is the report of a speech 
delivered at the Shanghai Young Men’s Institate by a 
Chinese gentlemen—the Rev. Y. K. Yin—on the “subject 
of the claims of the Chinese residents for representation in 
the Municipal Government. Want of space prevents us 
from reproducing the speech, but we strongly recommend it to 
the attention of our readers, (vide Shanghai Courier, Nov. 
11th), The majority of Mr. Yin’s arguments are based upon 
the general injustice of withholding municipal representation 
from fellow citizens merely because they happen to be of a 
different nationality—an injustice which he aptly compares to 
excluding from a board of directors all shareholders who bap- 
pen to have black hair. According to his showiug, the 
Chinese residents contribute 77,000 Tls. house-tax against . 
Ts. 85,000 of the Foreigners, and yet, so far as municipal 
rights are concerned, the former might as well have 
no existence. He also makes an excellent point by showing 
that the money paid by the Chinese goes, in part, to support 
the “ play-soldier amusement,” 7.e, the local volunteers, so 
that the Chinese are actually obliged to contributé to what 
is intended as a “ standing menace” to themselves. It would 
appear, too, according to the reverend gentleman's showing, that 
the Chinese, though nominally unrepresented, really exercise 
as much power as if they were eligible for election to the 
Municipal Council, for “so long,” he says, “as self-interest 
sways human conduct, the Chinaman will make his foreign 
friend vote in any way he pleases, as has been done.” Mr, 
Yin has undertaken to fight a very aphill battle, and we 
heartily wish him success, for there can be little doubt that 
he has the plainest principles of justice on his side. He has 
probably been told ere this that Shanghai is entirely exempt 
from Chinese jurisdiction—which it is not—that if Chinamen 
come to live there, they must be content to take things 
as they find them, and finally that if all his countrymen 
resembled the Rev. Y. K. Yin, there would be no difficulty 
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about granting them municipal rights. We are mistaken, 
however, if he allows himself to be extinguished by such 
reasoning. . 





A Japanese correspondent asks us to correct and com- 
ment on some inaccuracies which have lately appeared 
in the columns of a local contemporary. A long list of 
“notable errors” is furnished, including references, for 
example, to public prosecutors, boa-constrictors, and so 
forth. We should be happy to comply with this gentle- 
man’s wishes, but the eonsiderations which prevent us 
from doing so ought to require no explanation. However, 
as our correspondent is a Japanese, we may tell him that 
our objections to engaging in any controversy with the 
journal to which he alludes, are the same as those which 
deterred the lion from doing battle with the hog in the 
story of the Sukara-jataka. 


A long time ago, while Brahmadatto reigned in Benares, tle 
Bodhisat being a lion, dwelt in a mountain-cave in the region 
of the Himalayas; and by a lake not far off dwelt many wild 
hogs. One duny, the lion having made a good meal off the 
buffaloes, elephants, &c., he hud killed, went down to drink the 
water of the lake. At that moment a fat hog was feeding near 
it. The lion espying him, thought to himself, ‘‘ One of these 
fine days I'll eat that fat fellow there, but I must take care he 
doesn’t see me, or I shall scare him, and he'll not come bere 
again in a hurry.” 

So the lion took care not to cross the hoy’s path on his return 
to his mountain cave. This act did not pass unnoticed by the 
hog, who thereupon foolishly imagined that the lion had avoided 
him through fear. “I must challenge the lion this very day,” 
said he; which he did iu the following terms :— 


* A quadruped am J, O friend, 
A quadruped art thou I ween ; 
Come back at once, O lion, come back, 
Turn not away from me in fright.” 


To which the lion made answer :—"‘ Friend hog, I can’t pos- 
sibly fight you to-day, but a week hence I'll meet you bere on 
this very spot.” 

’ The conceited hog then informed all his relations that he 
was going to fight with the lion, whereat they exclaimed in 
eat alarm :~~“ Now, wilt thou destroy us all, for, not know- 
ing thine own strength, thon wishest to do battle with the lion, 
who when he returns will bring us all to grief.. Don't com- 
mit sorash adeed.” In a great fright the hog sought counsel 
of his fellows, snd received the following piece of advice :— 
‘*Go to the cesspool of the ascetics living hard by, and roll thy 
carcass for seven days in the ful filth, and I-t it dry well on 
thy body. When the seventh day comes, before the arrival of 
the lion, drench thyself with moisture, mark the direction of the 
wind, and place thyself before the wind, so that the cleanly 
lion, having got scent of thy body, will concedo to thee the 
victory and depart.” : 
* The hog baving carried out these instructions to the very 
letter, awaited the approach of the lion, who soon became aware 
of the scurvy trick that was being played him. “ Friend hog,” 
he said, “a nice little dodge hast thou devised ; wert thou not 
so soiled with filth, I would hero destroy thee, but I can neither 
bite nor tear thy vile carcass ; so I leave thee the victory. 
‘“‘ Dirty, stinking, bristly thing, 

Foul to see and ill to smell, 

Thee I do not mean to fight, 

This day’s fame I leave to thee.” 


The hog therewith ran off to tell his frionds of his victory ; 
but they, thoroughly alarmed lest the lion should return and 
wreak his vengeance upon them, fled and sought other quarters. 





Some of our fellow residents express surprise that the 
brick tubes now in process of construction for draining the 
settlement should be laid on wooden beds. There is, how- 
ever, nothing at all wonderful in the proceeding. A per- 
fectly uniform substratum is essential in work of this sort. 
If the tubes were simply laid on a concrete foundation, 
irregular subsidence of the ground would, ‘in a short time, 
produce cracks and flaws, and the drains would become 
almost useless. A bed of stout planking spreads the 
weight over a large surface, aud obviates injury to the 
pipes from sinking. As for the durability of such work, 
we need only observe that it corresponds to the process in 
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architecture known as “ floating "—that is to say, multi- 
plying the bearing points of a foundation by constructing 
it of timber, so that a wider surface is made to support | 
the superincumbent load. Buildings thus constructed have 
been known to last for two or three centuries. 
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In our leading columns we have dwelt at some length 
on the evil consequences that cannot fail to result from a - 
persistent misapprehension of the condition into which 
Japan's foreign relations have been suffered to drift. Is 
is most important that facts should be looked full in the 
face, and since we address ourselves to Englisliwen, we 
have not the slightest fear that plain speaking will give 
permanent offence. When the envoys of Western Powers 
concluded the first commercial treaties with Japan, they 
made no pretence of conceding anything to Japanese pre- 
judices, nor any attempt to hide their knowledge of the 
fact that the privileges they demanded were in the last 
degree distasteful to the people of this country. But 
sentimental obstacles cannot, as a rule, be suffered to 
bar the progress of civilization. If national volition is 
never to be coerced ; if people must be suffered to travel 
on for ever in the groove of archaic traditions, it would be 
as well that we should retire to the mountains and forests 
and endeavour to re-enter the becalmed existence of our 
simian progenitors. There is, therefore, no used to apo- 
logize for the methods originally adopted te overcome 
Japanese isolation. It is true that England consults her 
own interests in the first place when she sends ships and 
soldiers to pionecr her commerce in the Orient, but the 
benefits she derives by the process are a mere bagatelle 
compared with those she ultimately confers. In no case 
has this been exemplified more fully thau in Japan’s, 
whose admission to the comity of nations might have been 
five times more costly without destroying the large balance 
of gain she las to show. Probably the Japanese them- 
selves are quite conscious of all this. Stout enemies make 
staunch friends, and when we remember the origin of 
their hostility to foreign intercourse, we can better 
appreciate the sincerity of their conversion. Nevertheless, 
both sides still owe each other a final mark of confidence, 
and while Japan declares herself perfectly willing to ad- 
vance half-way, foreigners decline to take even one step to 
meet her. Unquestionally if Japan consulted her pecu- 
niary interest alone, she would throw open her territories 
to all comers and offer every possible encouragement to 
the advent of foreign capital and foreign enterprise. But 
she declines to do so, not because her eyes are blinded to 
the conerete benefits she would derive, but because she 
believes that satisfactory intercourse between her people 
and foreigners is impossible so long as the terms of that 
intercourse are entirely unequal, nnd so long as exemption 
from her jurisdiction in accordance with exterritorial pre- 
vileges signifies in many cases exemption from all efficient 
jurisdiction whatsoever. According to her views, tlie choice 
lies between commercial gain and national degradation, 
aud the days being past when she might have been coerced 
to adopt the former alternative, it is idle any longer to 
deny her right of election. Foreigners, on the other hand, 
tell her in one breath that to. gain their confidence she must 
begin by trusting them implicitly, and in the next assure 
her that no consideration, not even the decline of their 
trade, the permanency of their isolation, or any other con- 
ceivable evil, will induce them to forego the exterritorial 
previleges they now enjoy. Openly avowing the most 
complete and uncompromising mistrust, they denounce 
the Japanese for refusing to accord them the fullest arid 
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most unconditional confidence. Surely a sense of the 
ludicrously unjust nature of this attitude must sometimes 
pierce even the crassest prejudice. 








” 
* * 


It seems almost enough to state the caso as it stands 
without comment or corollary, but the attitude ascribed 
to this community by its pretended representatives offers 
so many extraordinary aspects that no picture can do 
it full justice. We shall content ourselves here, how- 
ever, with noting an erroneous notion which has found 
persistent expression in the columns of the local press 
until it may almost be said to have passed into a house- 
hold word among a certain section of the foreign re- 
sidents. Here is what we were told the other day :— 
‘““The promise embodied in the convention of 1866 has 
never been fulfilled; for, apart from the limitation of all 
trade to the boundaries of the open ports, Yokohama, for 
instance, is blockaded by an association of persons who 
openly exercise the illegal power of preventing tho direct 
dealings of foreigners with any natives not licensed or 
authorized to trade by the. Machigaisio.” Now what, after 
all, is this Machigaisho? Etymologically speaking it is 
simply a town-hall, but like the stuffed cat at the hotel in 
Heidelburg, the shadow it casts-is infinitely more terrible 
than the substance. What it really is, local journalists 
give themselvos apparently no trouble to find out. It suits 
their purpose much better to envelope it in an awesome 
mystery, and while one publishes grossly misleading state- 
ments of its accounts and rules, another invests it with all 
sorts of terrible characteristics, both being ignorant, let 
us lope, that their tilt at a town-hall is far less excusable, 
and, if possible, more ridiculous, than Don Quixote’s 
tournay with the wind-mill. Nothing was wanting to 
broaden the moonshine reflected by our witless suspicions 
of everything Japanese, than that we should personify 
a building and set ourselves to wrestle with the blighting 
influences of its shadow. To talk of the Machigaishio 
“licensing or authorizing trade,” is much as though one 
were to speak of burial certificates granted to moribund 
poets by Westminster Abbey. ‘The facts of the case are 
simply these. In the times of the Bakufu Government 
every city had its Machigaizho, or town-hall, where civic 
business of various sorts was carried on, and where also 
there was an office for preliminary examination of prisoners 
by the urban authorities. Supplementary to this city 
hall were the Fishimban, one in every ward, where the 
chief burghers of the district met to discuss the affairs 
of the ward, and to which a watch-tower, and other 
arrangements having reference to fires, were attached. 
After the Restoration both town-halls and Frshimban 
‘ceased to exist, the former being replaced by Urban Magi- 
tracies and Chambers of Commerce, while Police-stations 
(Tamurpjo), aid Divisional Assemblies (Kukwar) took 
the place of the latter. In Yokohama, however, the 
native merchants concluded that they would have a muni- 
cipality on their own account, independent of the 
authorities, and with this view formed a civic association 
(Chokwai), every tralesman in the settlement being 
elivible for admission. Membershin is, of course, volun- 
tary, but each member agrees to contribute a certain small 
percentage of his annual sales and purchases to the funds 
of the Association. These funds are devoted to street- 
repairs, current expenses, and such other purposes as may 
be decided upon from time to time by the Committee (Gi-in) 
—which consists of twenty members chosen by ballot 
every year—the surplus, if any, being ultimately returned 
to the members. We may mention here that a strangely 
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mis-translated statement of accounts was published some 
time ago by an English local journal, but to this we pro- 
pose to refer at more length hereafter. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the Yokohama Chofwai includes no 
official element of any sort. ‘Io assert that it ‘ openly 
exercises the illegal power of preventing the direct 
dealings of foreigners with any natives uot licensed or 
authorized by it to trade” is mere bathos. Viewed 
from a foreign commercial stand-point, the Association 
presents some features little to be commended, but what 
inconvenience these entail is felt by the members only. 
As to its illegality, we fail to see that the term applies to 
it any more than to a Chamber of Commerce or any other 
confederation of citizens for purposes of general expediency. 
It is somewhat contradictory that men who are perpetually 
crying out against the disastrous effects of Governmental 
interference in commercial matters, slould denounce the 
Japanese authorities for permitting the existence of an 
association which contravenes the principles of personal 
freedom less than any of the Trade Unions so fashionable 
atpresentin Kurope. ‘I'ruly itis time that we should cease 
to do battle with shadows. 


* 
* * 


It is very conceivable that Englishmen should bring 
with them from England a habit of fathering all the ills 
of life upon officialdom’s sins of omission or commis- 
sion, seeing that “the Government” is a household 
phrase with every discontented Britisher in the United 
Kingdom. Still, we fail to see how even Englishmen . 
can charge the Government with causing the present 
unprofitableness of a trade which was formerly profi- 
table under tle same conditions. For no one pretends 
that Jupan’s foreign commerce has been hampered by any 
new restrictions. ‘lhe contention is that ‘ no substantial 
concession lias been made in favour of foreigners, or faci- 
lities offered them for the improvement of their commercial 
intercourse with the Japanese people, since the treaties 
were made.”” What we are asked to believe, therefore, 
is that trade has ceased to be fruitful of gain because of 
restrictions which existed equally in the days when it was 
fruitful. Reason revolts at such a paradox. The only true 
statement of the case is, that for lack of additional facilities 
and wider opportunities, commerce is prevented from expand- 
ing pari passu with foreigners’ demand for its development. 
Ten men may traverse 4 route impassable by a hundred in 
similar formation. Year by year a larger number of ex- 
ploiters finds smaller space on the narrow margin of a 
comparatively stationary trade. There can only be one 
issue to such an inequality of enterprise and occasion, and 
the utmost sympathy is due to honest effort paralyzed by 
causes 80 illiberal. But unless we propose to cut this 
Gordian knot by the old device—bullets and bayonets— 
the first thing we have to do is to apprehend the situation ; 
to form, if possible, an impartin] estimate of the Japanese 
stand-point, the sentiments we must either conciliate or 
crush. ~ Is it not then very possible that in Japanese eyes 
prospects of commercial development are not seriously 
obscured by this circumscription of foreign partnership ? 
They see other countries enjoying prosperous trade while 
dispensing with any such aid, and they ask themselves, not 
unnaturally, whether a like independence is impossible to 
Japan. A native merchant, content with small profits, 
keeping up a comparatively inexpensive establishment, and 
able to manage the local details of his business at a trifling 
cost, 13 a formidab'e competitor, and there are abundant 
signs that he is beginning to recognize his strength. How 
much this recognition has been acolerated by foreigners’ 
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impolitio attitude of supercilious superiority, suspicion, 
and dislike—an attitude that las never fniled to give the 
utmost prominence to our alien origin, to the fact that we 
have established ourselves here by the right of might, and 
that we are concerned about Japan only in so far as her 
prosperity affords us additional opportunities to grow 
rich—how much this attitude, we say, has helped to 
strengthen an otherwise proper desire for complete 
commercial independence, we shall not attempt to deter- 
mine. Viewing the matter, as we are now seeking to 
view it, from a Japanese aspect, it would, perhaps, be 
proper to minimize the great advantages foreign mer- 
chants in competition with Japanese derive from many 
easily cited sources; but allowing these their full weight, 
we have to set against them the very restrictions of which 
our constant compluints so largely tend to magnify the 
importance. Is it not, then, mere waste of breath and 
mischievous self-delusion to assail the Japanese position 
with taunts of a stationary attitude, unincreased liberality 
and unameliorated relations, when they are always provided 
with the crushing retort that they have but moulded them- 
selves on the model supplied by us, and that so soon as 
we show any sigus of progressive confidence, they are 
prepared to meet us half way. Again we repeat that these 
are the only views of the position separable from recourse 
to brute force. The progress of foreign intercourse with 
Japan aud the development of mutual tradal pros- 
perity have no worse enemies than those who, professing 
to represent this community, denounce the Japanese for 
failing to accord complete confidence and increased privi- 
leges to men who emphatically proclaim their resolve to 
suffer anything rather than repose the smallest measure 
of trust in anything Japanese. 





Quite a host of foreign writers have from time to time 
undertaken to diagnose Japun’s condition and prognosticate 
her prospects. In many cases their opinions have differed 
materially. Thus, while according to M. Bousquet, ‘ tout 
semblait présager que le réveil de Empire des Mikados serait 
aussi éphémére qu'il avait été brusque,” Mr. Mossman, 
on the contrary, predicted that, “in a few years Japan 
will take by assault a position among civilized nations such 
as the most advanced of European peoples have required 
centuries to conquer,” and M. Dubard was apprehensive 
‘‘ that the Japanese, wholly submissive as they have been 
to the will of a sovereign who is to them a semi-god, will 
at the last scarcely suéceed in reconciling themselves to 
a too complete overthrow of their old customs and a too 
brusque renovation of their ancient manners.” The latest 
authority on the subject is Mr. Léon Metchlnikoff, a Russian. 
gentlemen, whose four years residence in the Educational 
Department of Japan seem to have been very profitably 
employed so far as intelligent observation is concerned. 
In the preface of a work (Terre du Soleil Levant) which 
he has just published, we find the following :—‘ Despite 
their haste, perhaps a little exaggerated, to remould them- 
selves on our models, the Japanese can scarcely be likened 
to those numerous peoples in lands beyond the seas, whio 
until yesterday vegetatedin a barbarism very little separated 
from the ‘natural state’ so much extolled by the senti- 
mental schoo! of the last century, but who, pushed suddenly 
by the caprice of an anthropophagous aristocracy, lave 
borrowed, at second-hand, civilization and trousers from 
pirates wrecked on their coasts. Before her contact with 
Occidental civilization Japan already possessed ante- 
cedents ; long centuries of a cultivation which, though bur- 
rowed from a source foreign to its origin, was not slow 
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about acclimatizing itself in a country so richly gifted by 
nature, struck root there deeply, and was there marked by 
an indigenous cachet of sympathetic intelligence and 
amiable vivacity which are wanting even among the most 
advanced nations of the Asiatic continent, Travellers 
who have visited Japan since its opening, have all been 
struck by the essentially cultivated aspect of the country 
and the people, and bear witness that this cultivation has 
succeeded in penetrating even to the lowest ranks of 
society, the last rungs of the social ladder, and that cer- 
tain people in Kurope have not yet profited, to the same 
extent, by the bonofits of civilization.” 


* * 

For the rest, M. Metchinikoff's work, though it appears 
to be written with a degree of accuracy and fidelity not 
always observable in recent accounts of Japan, contains 
little that can be called novel. M. de Fontpertius reviews 
it very favorably in the columns of ZL’ Economiste Frangais, 
giving, en passant, an interesting estimate of Japan's 
progress and the share France has contributed to it. 
‘‘ Personally,” he says, “ we see good reason to echo the 
hope that Japan will give up ornamental buildings and 
works of a purely decorative character, more especially 
when we observe that the ‘Japanese seem to have 
thoroughly comprehended the necessity—if they are ever 
to extract the pith and not merely content themselves 
with the bark of Occidental civilization—of developing 
public education in all directions, in order to transform 
the national intellect and implant in it some germs of 
future progress. We are glad to have faith in the 
enterprise of this people; in the ultimate success of their 
bold effort of regeneration, concerning which France has 
more than one title to say :—Quarque ipse vidi et quorum 
pars magna fui. Yor they were French engineers, such 
as M. Verny, who constructed the arsenals of Japan; 
French officers, such as Lt.-Colonels Munier and Marquerie, 
Captains Viellard and Percin, who taught the Japanese 
army, and instslled in Japan a military college on the 
model of Westpoint; and finally French jurists, such as 
MM. Boissonade and du Bousquet, who undertook the 
reform of the civil legislation of the country, restraining the 
somewhat intemperate zcal of Ministers who at one time 
spoke of nothing less than overthrowing the whole edifice, 
and substituting for it purely and simply the philosophical 
ideas of the eighteenth century and the judicial conceptions 


of the French Revolution.” 


* 
* * 


“The prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country.” It has been wel said that, living in the 
midst of the progressive changes which take place in 
Japan every day, our faculty of appreciating their magni- 
tude and significance is gradually blunted. There is, 
however, one reflection which does not lose its foree 
by familiarity. Japan's ancient civilization, ‘thcugh 
borrowed in the main from a sierra 
root, as M. Metchnikoff truly remarks, far more deeply 
in the land of its adeption.tlrat tbat ofite-oFigin, 
and developed there aspects which have coiiinanded the 
admiration aud imitation of Occidental refinement. No 
sooner, however, were the possessors of this civilization 
brought into contact with the far advanced pliloso- 
phical and commercial systems of the West, than they 
immediately recognized the infer iorily of their own methods, 
and set themsolves unreservedly to acquire ours, with results 
which, in ;-oint of celerity, are without parallel in the history 
of nations. Thus, the three chief features Japan presents 
to our observation are, exceptional perfection in the civili- 
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gation of the past; a remarkably liberal and quick ap- 

preciation of the advantages offered by that of the present, 

and an unprecedented facility in acquiring and applying 
the teachings of Western science. He must be a very 
pessimist of pessimists who sees no hopeful prospects for 
" g people of whom these things can be truthfully related. 
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We learn with pleasure that arrangements have been 
made by the Rey. C. 8. Eby for a course of lectures, to 
Japanese and European audiences, on the scientific, social, 
historical, and political relations of Christianity. The lec- 
tares will commence about the middle of next month at 
the Meiji Kaido, in Tokiyo—a place which will be familiar 
to many of our readers in connection .with the Tokiyo 
Bachelors’ Ball last year. .If wo are rightly informed, Mr. 
Fukuchi, the able editor of the Michi Nicht Shimbun, was 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining sanction for this use of 
the Meiji Kaido, and we take the opportunity of bearing 
public testimony to his liberal views and kind efforts in 
behalf of a cause with which he bas not yet, we believe, 
‘any sympathy except in so far as its educational aspects 
are concerned. It was generally understood that certain 
Shinshiu Buddhists, being among the original proprietors 
of the Meiji Kaido, had stipulated that it should never be 
made the platform for missionary teaching, but this diffi- 
culty, if it really existed, seems to have been successfully 
overcome. Professor Ewing has consented to contribute 
a lecture, and other scientists will probably assist. There 
cannot be any second opinion as to the excellence of this 
plan. It will provide a means of access to the intelligence 
of the better classes of Japanese, among whom missionary 
labours, to be permanently successful, must seek a larger 
field than they at prasent possess. We imagine, too, 
from what is known of Mr. Eby's methods, that his teach- 
ing is not of that class which must needs be written on a 
tabula rasa, ignoring the fact that all faiths include com- 
mon principles which in no case require to be eradicated 
but only supplemented. The lectures will be delivered 
in both English and Japanese, and we regard them as a 
new and most promising departure for missionary effort 
in this country. 





The more manifestly absurd a rumour is, the greater pro- 
minence does it receive in the columns of the English local 
press provided only it can be construed into a charge of 
some sort against the Japanese Government. Of course it 
is not to be expected that journalists so eminently honor- 
able and conscientious as those by whom the dignity of 
the fourth estate is maintained and its tone elevated in 
Yokohama, should suspect anything like inaccuracy or 
carelessness on the par} of their native confréres. Guile- 
less men do not look for guile in others, and it really 
refreshes one's faith in human nature to observe the char- 
mingly verdant confidence these journalists repose in 
everything they hear or read detrimental to the reputation 
of this country. The ouly thing which disturbs our 
admiration of their ingennousness is that they invariably 
denounce the unirusthworthy vagaries of the vernacular 
newspapers when the latter contain anything uncompli- 
mentary to foreigners or Iandatory of Japan. This 
discriminating confidence is not easily reconcilable with 
the godlike attributes of unswerving truth and passionate 
anxiety forthe public good which our model editors profess, 
but we are aware that we pay ourselves a poor compliment 
in acknowledging our inability to comprehend such traits. 
In Japan, too, it is not the fashion to be trusting People 
lose no opportunity of cautioning each other against the 

crafty and mendacious native, so that one is pleased and 
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aetonislied at finding he may be implicitly believed in 
matters injurious to his political opponents. In no coun- 
try has the platform of politics been regarded as the 
special habitat of impartiality and truth, but in Japan 
this very admirable state of affairs would seem to have 
been attained, for since the editors of the English local 
journals, who are noted for their accuracy, courtesy, and 
entire freedom from prejudice, unhesitatingly credit and 
publish whatever direct or indirect charge against the 
Government appears in the vernacular organs of the op- 
position, we must either conclude that in such matters 
those organs are perfeetly trustworthy, or accept the im- 
possible alternative that English journalists may, some- 
times, be bigoted and fatuous. Readers of Yokohama 
prints must have found themselves so often 0: the horns 
of this dilemma, that we need not now devote space to 
illustrations. Tlie latest example, however, is too amusing 
tobe omitted. An Envoy from Hawaii visited Japan on 
business of no special importance with the intention of 
remaining there some three weeks at the utmost. At 
Tokiyo he was lodged in one of the official residences, and 
a sum of about $1,800 was appropriated for his expenses. 
This amount, on its way to the columns of a native news- 
paper, reached the marvellous figure of 80,000 yen, where- 
upon an English local journal appropriated the absurdity, 
and embodied it in an editorial paragraph, thus :—** The 
Hawaiian Envoy, for whose reception a trifle of 30,000 yex 
was recently voted, will, it is stated, leave Japan on his 
return to the Empire (sic) of Hawaii by the American 
steamer of the 27th instant.” By and by we shall, doubt- 
less, have a homily read to us on the text of culpable 
extravagance, official jobbery, and so forth. In the mean- 
while, however, we would ask our readers whether any one 
of them belioves that the English journalist we have quoted 
can possibly be as half-witted as he pretends. Frankly 
speaking, we should give him credit for more discrimination 
could we do so without impugning his veracity. 





At the Social Science meeting a paper expounding the 
advantages derived by Great Britain from her policy of 
free trade was read by Professor Leone Levi. He said that 
in 1840 the exports of British produce and manufactare 
amounted to £1 183. per head. In 1881 the amount was 
£6 14s. per head, an-increase of 252 per cent. Since 1866, 
when agricuitural statistics were first collected in England, 
the namber of acres under cultivation shows an increase. A 
diminution of the acreage ander corn crops is noticeable, bat 
there has also been an increase in the acreage under permanent 
pastnre. The reason was that cérn may be imported more 
cheaply from abroad, while the production of meat is more 
profitable at lome. The chief hindrances to the progress of ° 
free trade were, the speaker thought, the critical condition of 
the finances of many S:ates, the undue influence of manu. 
facturers in the councils of their Government, and ignorance 
az to the real interests of the people. Mr. Fox, a Somerset- 
shire manufacturer, believed that it would be an unfortunate 
thing for England if America should become a free trade 
country—a theory which on more than one occasion es been 
advanced in these columns. 





Referring to a recent meeting of the North Borneo Com- 
pany, the Pall Afall Budget says that it was rather » 
“melancholy affair, Very little of the company’s capital, 
comparatively speaking, had been subseribed by the public, 
and, after paying out the original concessionaires, there wag 
only £180,000 or so left with which to carry out the great 
projects shadowed forth in the prospectus. On closer exami- 
nation, too, these projects do not attract much, Sie B. 
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Alcock said that they had introduced a ‘ coinage,’ and he 
seemed to regard that as an asset of the company—that the 
goods bought and the coins given away, that is to say, alike 
belonged to the company—a view which would hardly hold 
water with the whole of its subjects, abject serfs, They have 
also got a (tuvernor appointed, with the approval of the 
Colonial Secretary, and a ‘large amount of work had been 
done.’ But when you ask what kind of work, all you get is 
will-be’s and hopes-to-see and probabilities, not the most at- 
tractive kind of thing for the dull, unimaginative investor. 
True, there is an experimental garden set a-going, and ex- 
perienced planters from Oeylon ready to give information ; 
but no one seems to want it much, and the existing state of 
things in Ovylon itself does not conduce to the belief that a 
Oeylon planter’s advice would be of the highest value, unless 
he advised people to do nothing. We dare say, however, that 
the company will get under way in time, and that, what be- 
tween ‘gutta-percha and india-rabber,’ edible birds’ nests, 
antimony, and copper, aud perhaps gold, a living of some 
sort may be picked up. The prospects, however, are by no 
means glorious,” 





Japan is not the only country that is being denuded of its 
wealth of antiqne treasures in exchange for the money of 
western lands. China with her larger resources begins to 
feel the drain of cnriog, at least in those of her towns which 
are most frequented by ssthetie tourists and globe-trotting 
professional acquirers of art objects, A similar tale is told in 
Turkey, where the rage for antique Oriental rugs which las 
prevailed in the United States for several years past, a3 well 
as on the Continent and in the United Kingdom, is said by 
the Carpet Trade Review to have actually stripped Turkey, 
and the Kast generally, of those articles. Inmitations abound, 
but “the antiques,” around which “ visible age and credible 
tradition” have thrown the proper glamour, are to be found 
only in the bazaars of younger countries, “whose gold has 
despoiled the East of its carpet treasures.” ‘The product of 
no machinery as yet surpasses the elaborate skill of the 
Persian or Turkish rug-maker’s hand-work, Of course, the 
draining of the East of its supply of best old rugs lias greatly 
stimulated the rng-maker there, as well as recruited his ranks; 
but time, the indispensable element for ‘the antique,” is not 
forthcoming on demand, Dealers desiring new supplies of 
ancient Oriental rugs and carpets must now, therefore, v.sit 
the French, English, or American connoisseurs, who have, as it 
were, cornered the market, 





Quot homines tot sententia is perhaps a not inaccurate 
description of the Amerioan merchants and producers who 


‘have given evidence before the Tariff Commission in New 


- York. 


Thus, at the clusing session, Mr. A. H. Angell, repre- 
senting manufacturers of whiting and Paris white, argued 
against proposed changes in the tariff affecting that interest. 
Mr. E..'. Cox, of San Francisco, a mining engineer, advised 
the abolition of the duty of 3c. per pound on copper ore, The 
duty acted as a prohibition of the importation of copper ore 
from Mexico and Sonth America. Mr. Henry A. Cram argued 
against the duty on imported books. Mr. 8. J. Bach, repre- 
senting importers of window-glass, thonght the present duty 
on window-glass unfair, Mr. John Roach spoke in favor of 
the policy of protection, and declared that the iron interest was 
national, not sectional. He called attention to the importance 
of the iron interests to men engaged in transportation. Mr. 
Marcas IIanlon, editor of the Protectionist, suggested as a 
measure for encournging art in Aimerica the imposition of a 
duty of $100, and 25 per cent ad valorem, on every work of 
art imported into the United States. Mr. J. Schoenhof, 
maker of felt skirts, asked for the admission of raw mnterial free 
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He said that woollen manufacturers would be Pros 


tected with a duty of 20 or 25 per cent if raw wool wag 
admitted free, whereas they found no protection in a duty of 
100 per cent. Mr. Robert O. Ferrier, a printer, argned for 
the protection of American labor, and proposed that a daty be 
laid on every immigrant, and so forth, Yet through the 
smoke of bewilderment that must envelop the Tariff Com- 
missioners, in striking their balance of testimony, the im- 
partial observer can descern the sparks of that fire on which 

Protection in the United States must ultimately be cremated, 











of duty. 





. Sir Rutherford Alcock, whose large experience and gene- 
rally well balanced judgment few if any will deny, has, from 
his chair of President of the Health Department of the 
Social Science Congress, declared that “the adoption of com- 
pulsory measures of isolation and disiufection was an act of 
self-preservation and public policy in the way of which no pleas 
of personal liberty should be afraid to stand.” He stated that 
in the Jast ten years the death-rate lad fallen by nearly 4} 
per cent., and that the reduction was inainly discoverable in 
deaths from diseases most influenced by sanitary improve- 
ments. ‘The number of lives saved in the army alone in one 
decade by improved sanitation was twice the number killed in 
actual battle in the twenty-two years 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. 


war, including 
From the returns of the Registrar- 
General the speaker showed that from one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the total mortality in the large towns of England was due 
to diseases which sanitative measures should eliminate. 





The last ship canal project under consideration is probably 
that of Prince G. de Bearn, a French staff officer, In 1578 
he wrote a brochure upon the advantage of constructing a 
water-way from Dunkerque, on the shores of the North sea, 
south to Marseilles, on the Mediterranean. This canal 
would extend almost directly north and south, and divide the 
republic, leaving that portion to the east of the proposed 
water-way twice as large as that on the west, The plan was 
not put forward as novel, Mention was indeed made that 
the Romans, in ancient times, and before them the Celts, 
suggested the advisability of such a canal through Gaul, to 
overcome the necessity of vessels from northern ports going 
2,000 kilometers ont of their way in passing round the Iberian 
peninsula, in order to reach Mediterranean ports. The Post, 
in referring to the plan mentioned by de Bearn, admits that 
if such a canal were constructed of a size to admit the 
passage of the largest vessel (which it is proposed to 
do), the saving to the commerce of Europe will not be 
less than $7,000,000 annually, In June last M. Duclere, 
a French senator, presented to the president of the 
French republic a project for a canal to extend: from 
Bordeanx, on the Bay of Biscay, to Narbonne, on the Medi- 
terranean, This would be but half as long. as the 
proposed de Bearn canal, and is alleged to be mentioned 
solely in the interest of the south-western departments, “The 
general opinion expressed by Kuropean journals appears to be 
decidedly in favour of the north and south canal from 
Dunkerque to Marseilles. This, besides contributing to the 
commercial welfare of a larger region, wealthier cities, and 
avoiding dangers of the Bay of Biscay, would transform Paris 
into a aea-port city. This point possesses great significance 
in the eyes of the French. If Paris were to be placed on the 
commercial highway between North-western Europe and Asia, 
a great sacrifice of time and money would be well eXpended 
in gaining that end, In the case of war, furthermore, sup- 
plies, by water from the Mediterranean or North seas would 
be ayailable. 
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EXTERRITORIALITY AND TRADE. 


ee Fapan Gazette of last Saturday contains an ar ticle 

which we eannot pass without comment, though 
nothing but, a very strong sense of the importance of the 
subject could persuade us to depart from our rule of avoid- 
ing all controversy with that journal. In a great majority 
of cases itis certainly better that questions should remain 
undiscussed altogether, than that their discussion should 
provoke: outbursts of rude rancour and vulgar invective, 
alike disgraceful to their authors and insulting to the intel- 
ligence of those who are expected to mistake such childish 
pratile for sober argument. ‘hese disfiguring features are 
not absent from the very article under consideration. In- 
deed, it would appear that the mental vista of our local 
contemporaries is not less completely occupied by the 
Fapan Mail and its editor, than was that of Miss ‘Trot- 
wood’s unfortunate protegé by the memory of King Charles 
and his wrongs. Once more, apropos of nothing, we are 
accused of venal motives, of writing in obedience to official 
inspiration, and of sundry other moral obliquities, of which 
it must at least be admitted that they have the merit of 
needing no refutation. These controversial devices, the 
last weapon of honest logic, the first resource of bargemen 
and fishmongers, cannot be touchod without defilement ; 
and for the rest, we should as soon think of hanging our 
hat on a cobweb, as of attempting to vindicate our motives 
in the eyes of men who look at life through such a highly 
refractive medium of suspicion and disingenuousness. It 
would not be difficult, perhaps, to construct a crushing 
tu-quoque retort out of the very materials these persons 
themselves unwittingly supply, but we are debarred from 
such. an attempt by Mark Twain's reflection with regard 
to the hypothesis that « thousand toad-stools might move 
the dome of St. Paul's if they united the strengtl’ of their 
several growths—‘ What would be the use of it?” 

| Nevertheless, since we hay: no right, even if we had 
any desire, to shift the responsibility of our opinions to 
other shoulders, it may be us well to stato distinctly that 
nothing which has appeared in the columns of this journal 
during the past two years with reference to exterritoriality 
or foreign commerce has been officially inspired, either 
directly or indirectly. There is reason, on the contrary, te 
believe that some of our ideas are not shared by those we 
are accused of having the honor to represent, and we do 
not hesitate to declare that if the motives and opinions of 
the Japanese themselves with regard to these vital ques- 
tions were more accessible, we should deom no time or 
trouble wasted which enabled us to consult them. It has 
never yet been pretended, and it never can be pretended in 
Japan's case least of all, that a sound judgment is possible 
(6 men who hear ouly one side of a question. Unfor- 
tunately, however, that is the position in which foreign 
critics of this country’s concerns too often find themselves 
placed. They look at things eutirely from their own stand- 
point, not because they desire to be partial, but because 
the evidence on the other sido is out of sight. ‘To remove 
this disability ought to be the first duty of every con- 
scientious journalist in Japan, and it is ® contemptible, if 
not a criminal, act to substitute for that duty a mean 


pandering to the intemperate prejudices of a one-eyed 
coterie. 


The article to which we refer is headed ‘ Exterritoriality 


versas Trade,” and it*professes to echo with accuracy: 
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the general feeling of discontent engendered among 


foreigners by the petty dimensions of their commerce 
That discontent, we are told in effect, takes 
the form of a complaint against the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which has failed to afford foreigners any commercial 
facilities greater than they enjoyed a dozen years ago.. 
‘The Japanese, in short, are accused of declining to make. 
fresh concessions to their visitors unless the latter, 
on their side, are prepared to abate some of the preten-. 
sions which the people of this country find so irksome and 
humiliating. | 

Now, in the first place, it were a mere flight of fancy to. 
pretend that such an attitude on the part of the Japanese 
would be either unjust or unnatural. Let us at once 
dismiss the shuffling pretence that the concessions we ask 
of the Mikado’s Government are primarily dictated by & 
solicitude for anything but our own advantage. Western. 
merchants are here to do the best they can for themselves, . 
and they must be prepared to encounter a similar mood, 
on the Japanese side. So far as the interests of both | 
parties can be made to travel in a common groove, so far. 
and not one inch farther, does co-operation become in- 
cumbent on both. 

Some one will cry out perhaps that this creed is ignoble 
and unworthy. Ou the contrary, it is a plain statement of 
principles whose prevalence is directly proportionate to. 
human happiness. ‘The greatest philosopher of the age. 
did little more than transcribe the alphabet of all ex- 
perience when he said that the mechanism most capable 
of achieving what our soundest conceptions term the 
“ Divine Idea’’ consists of only two components—an 
instinct of our own freedom and a sympathy which makes 
us respect the like freedom of our fellows. The Japanese 
owe us nothing until we can give them an equivalent for 
the debt, and however dissatisfied we may be with the 
concessions conferred by the treaties, we can only procure | 
their extension by offering a fair set-off. 

‘This postulate almost suffices to dismiss the case for- 
mulated by the Fapan Gazette. For that journal states 
in the most explicit terms that the Japanese on their side 
have elected to make submission to Japanese laws a neces- . 
sary prelude to any modification of the conditions under 
which foreigners live here; while foreigners, on theirs, 
declare that they prefer au unsocial isolation and a per-— 
manently unprofitable trade to the alternative of passing | 
under Japanese jurisdiction. Well, if the case stands thus | 
—if neither side is prepared to make the one concession | 
acceptable to the other—then obviously there is no place 
for recrimination or impeachment. Both have made their 
choice aud must take the consequences. ‘I'he. Japanese 
have every right to remind us that we came here of our 
own free will, and that we are equally free to go away . 
again if things are not to our liking. Our only valid reply 
is to prove that our presence is more profitable to Japan. 
than our absence. ‘he writer who sets himself to es-. 
tablish this proposition honestly and in a friandly spirit 
is doing a real service to foreign interests; while, on the 
other hand, the advocate who bases our claim to increased 
facilities and extended intercourse on a flimey pretence 
that Japan has not the right to elect between rapidity of 
commercial development and recovery of her sovereign 
rights, is merely deepening the umbrage our unfortunate 
attitude has already provoked. 
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Before dismissing this view of the subject, let us see 
how the words of a journal professing to represent a sec- 
tion of foreign opinion would sound in Japanese lips. 
“« Experience of the attitude of Japan during the past ten 
years has proved to every reasoning man,” says that jour- 
nal, “ that his abandonment to Japanese jurisdiction would 
be a breach of faith on the part of his government 
meaning virtually ruin and humiliation; and any 
possibility of such an event is contemplated with 
the utmost aversion and dread. Far better that 
things should remain as they are, that trade should be 
confined to the bagatelle it is; that we should continue in 
unprofitable and unsocial isolation ; that every evil we can 
think of should afflict us; far better, we repeat, in the 
opinion of a majority of our fellow residents, that all these 
things should be, than that their amelioration should 
involve our civil extinction as freemen.” Change, now, 
this grotesque tirade in one or two places and read :— 
“ Experience of the attitude of foreigners during the past 
ten years has proved to every reasoning Japanese that the 
unconditional surrender of his country’s jurisdiction over 
strangers residing within her borders would be a brench of 
faith on the part of his Government meaning virtually the 
permanent exemption of foreigners from that jurisdiction, 
and for Japan consequent degradation from the place of a 
free country: any possibility of such an event is contem- 
plated with the utmost aversion and dread. Far better 
that things should continue as they are; that foreign com- 
merce should be confined to the bagatelle it is; that 
foreigners should remain in unprofitable and unsocial 
isolation ; far better in the opinion of a majority of our 
fellow countrymen that these things should be, than that 
their amelioration. should involve athe unconditional 
abandonment of our Jast resource in negotiation and the 
consequent extinction of our rights as an independent 
people.” Can anybody, we would frankly ask, find any 
valid reason for maintaining that this echo of our own 
sentiments ought not to make itself heard among the 
Japanese? Has the mood of blind mistrust and insolent 
contempt we exhibit towards them any feature whiat- 
goever that could warrant them in looking forward toa 
voluntary surrender on our part of the exterritorial 
privileges we now enjoy? Isit at a time when we lose 
no opportunity of telling them in the most unequivocal 
terms that we are prepared to submis’ to anything, not 
even excepting total defeat of our purpose in coming here, 
rather than place ourselves under their jurisdiction—is it 
at such a time that we can expect them to admit us with- 
out reserve to all the rights and privileges their own 
subjects enjoy? Nothing can possibly be gained by self- 
deception in this matter. We are but reaping what we 
have sown, and if the crop be all tares, the misfortune and 
the fault are not entirely Japanese. : 

Most willingly would we write differently, for we know 
well that our words must have an unwelcome sound in the 
ears of many whose prosperity and welfare are mat- 
ters of more concern to us than the fate of twenty 
Japans. But fora long time past we have watched the 
steady approach of this deadlock, and when we began to 
speak of it nearly two years Ago, there was discernible 
among some of our countrymen just the same unwillingness 
to look the truth in the face as that displayed in the article 
we have quoted above, Foreigners still obstinately persist 
in refusing to credit the Japanese with any feeling : persist 
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in imagining that an intercourse based upon principles of 
inequality will always be tolerable to the people it deprives 
of their national rights. We are told by the writer in the 
Fapan Gazette that “ the terms of our treaty with Japan 
were dictated and virtually forced upon unwilling sub- 
scribers” at a time when “the necessity of sanctioning 
foreign intercourse, even on a limited scale, was regarded 
with keen animosity.” That animosity was no sooner 
overcome than we set ourselves to foster another feeling 
not less opposed to the extension of our privileges; and the 
question we have now to ask ourselves is—do we propose 
to remove this last obstacle also by force? If not, the 
attitude we are assuming is certainly most inconsistent 


with our intentions. 


With regard to this point, however, the remedy contem- 


plated by certain persons, is described in plain terms :— 


‘ Trade at present,” they say, addressing the Japanese, 
‘‘ may be unprofitable to us, but it is disastrous to you, 


and cannot long be continued under its present conditions. 


We will, therefore, await the issue of events, and decline, 
with respectful resolution, the propositions you make 


nominally for our benefit, but which are in reality solely 
intended to release you from the desperate situation in 


which you are placed.” We fear that this is a delusive 


expedient. ‘en years ago such a threat might have 
exercised considerable influence, but to-day it is almost 
valueless. The signs of the times must be completely 
hiddén from those who fail to perceive that the Japanese 
have no fonder wish than to carry on their foreign com- 
merce entirely themselves. This desire is perfectly natural, 
and whatever legitimate assistance its realization can 
receive from the Government is the reverse of blame- 


worthy. Equally natural is the anxiety of foreigners to 


keep that trade in their own hands as long as possible, 
but certainly to set themselves in open opposition to the 


spirit of the times is not the best way to hold their ground, 
and if they are to wuit for an extension of their commer- 
cial privileges until the J apanese discover that without 
them ‘the situation is desperate,” they will be merely 
assisting to contrive a result we would fain see averted. 
When we recognize, and make it clear to the Japanese 
that we recognize, their right to be treated as men having 
feelings and aspirations similar to our own, we shall pro- 
bably find them quite ready to avail themselves to the full 
of the incalculable assistance foreigners can render in devel- 
oping Japan’s unique source of national wealth—foreign 
commerce. 

We cannot conclude this article without once more pro- 
testing against the utterly erroneous statement that the 
total abolition of exterritoriality has been demanded by the 
Japanese Government, or advocated in these columns. 
Exterritoriality is a parasite fatal to the vitality of progress 
in this country, but unfortunately for Japan as well as 
for her foreign visitors, it is @ parasite that cannot be at 
once shaken off. Even if the Japanese possessed what 
they do not yet possess—satisfactory codes and an efficient 
judiciary—something would still be due to the strong 
feeling of reluctance entertained by so many respectable 
foreigners to forego the protection of their own courts. 
People who have come here and invested large sums on 
the faith of certain treaties have a right to decline being 
taken by surprise in such a matter. But 4 consideration 
of this nature can only be applied within limits, since to 
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admit its full force would imply the perpetuity of existing 
conditions. Having regard to all this, we see no speedier 
and better resource than to open the country at once to 
those who are willing to accept Japanese jurisdiction out- 
side the treaty limits. This plan we have advocated and 
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do still advocate, but by no means the ‘total abolition of 


exterritoriality."” That our opponents find it necessary 


untruthfully to pervert our statements is tantamount to 


a confession of defeat on their part. 


Failing a course which, while leaving vested rights in- 
tact, would provide an immediately accessible means of 
gradual exit from the present wretched deadlock, nothing 
seems more reasonable than to fix some limit of time for 
the application of the exterritorial clauses, their final 
abolition to be contingent on the previous attainment of 
certain definite conditions, and provision to be made in the 
interim for preventing the irregularities and miscarriages 
This, 


of justice inevitable under existing circumstances. 
we believe, is the plan proposed by the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment. 


employed to obtain the treaties. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH KOREA. 





by the Burean of Customs. 


from that date represent the trade that has since been carried 
on at both places. 
The Returns are as fullows :— 


1.—General Sammary of the Japanese Import and Export 


Trade with Koren. 
2.—Return of Articles of Japanese production imported 
into Korea. 
8.—Return of Articles of Foreign production imported 
into Korea, 
4.—Return of the Export Trade of Korea. 


5.—Return of Japanese Shipping (of foreign and native 
baild) entered and cleared at the open ports of Korea. 


1.—GenerkaL Summary oF THE JAPANESE IMPORT AND 
Export Trape with Korea. 

By this Summary it will be seen that a steady progressive 
increase took place in the Foreign Trade of Koicte ae 
date af which the Returns commence down to the end of 1881, 
the trade for the first half of 1882 showing, however, a slight 
falling off, when compared with that for 1881, though at the 
same time it is proportionately much larger than the total 
amount of the trade for any year previous to that last men- 
tioned. During the year July 1, 1877—June 30, 1878, the 
value of the entire trade amounted only to yen 348,092, 
while in 1881 it reached the comparatively large total of yen 
3,827,894, thus showing an increase of more than ten-fold. 

_ OF the entire trade during the whole period, which amounts 
to yen 9,078,296 ; the value of that carried on at the port of 
Pu-san alone is yen 7,210,547, the balance of yen 2,597,748 
having been conducted at the more recently opened port of 
Won-san, The comparative values of the Import and Export 
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If the Representatives of the Treaty Powers 
refuse to entertain it, and fail to suggest any satisfactory 
substitute, it will no longer be possible to attribute the 
maintenance of the status quo to Japanese obstinacy or 
conservatism. The two prevailing sentiments of the day 
in this country are an ambition to obtain the national 
status of a civilized empire, and a desire to see Japan's 
foreign commerce in Japanese hands. To persist in main- 
taining our present supercilions and unsympathizing 
attitude is simplyto intensify those sentiments and finally 
to invalidate any remedy short of the methods originally 


The accompanying Retarns of the Japanese Trade with 
Korea during a period of five years ended on the 80th of June 
1882, lave been compiled from Trade Summaries furnished by 
the Japanese Consuls resident at the open ports and published 
During the greater portion of 
this period the only port open to Japanese Trade was that of 
Pu-san (Jap. Fusan), but that of Wén-san (Jap. Gensan) 
having been also opened on the lst of July 1880, the figures 
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trade at the two ports during the year 1881 and ‘the first half 
of 1882 are as follows :— 


188]. 1882 (to June 30). 
Pu-san ....... ven 2,385,152 Yen 867,410 
Won-san...... vee 99 «1,442,242 » 742.877 


Total ...... Yen 3,827,394 Yen 1,639,787 


The trade of Won-san having during the period that it has 
been opened to Japan reached an average annual value of 
considerably over a million yen, might perhaps be considered 
to promise well for the future development of the port. 
Notwithstanding, however, that it has a well sheltered harbour 
which is easy of access, it is probable that it will soon lose a 
considerable portion of the trade it now possesses, The goods 
that have been imported into it hitherto have been destined 
almost entirely for the capital, to which their transport on 
pack horses takes a period of about gis-dar, and it is 
manifest that when once a port close to the capital is opened, 
as will shortly be the case, this trade will be diverted from 
Won-san. The country round the latter is of a mountainous 
nature, very sparsely populated and badly cultivated, and 
though the Koreans themselves consider the town to be one of 
much importance as a seat of trade, the Japanese describe its 
Appearance as exceedingly poor, and they have found the 
settlement they have established there extremely unhealthy. 
With regard to Pu-san, on the other hand, it is probable 
that unless it should be surpassed by the port to be 
opened near the capital, it will prove at first to be the 
chief depot of whatever foreign trade Korea may carry on. It 
possesses many advantages in its in close proximity to Japan 
and, relatively speaking, to the chief centres ot trade in Ohina, 
its climatic conditions, and fine harbour. It is, besides, 
situated in the South-Eastern extremity of the province of 
Kyéng-sang-do, which, together with the two adjoining pro- 
vinces of Chhung-chhong-do and Clél-la-do, are the most 
populous in the country, and all three are reported to be. 
well cultivated throughout. The figures of the trade 
which has taken place at Pu-san, so far, compare very favor- 
ably with those of most of the ports in China that have been 
opened to foreign trade during the last six years, while they 
far exceed those of Hakodate in Japan. In estimating them 
it should be remembered that, up to the present, trade in Korea 
has been hampered by many difficulties which it may be 
hoped will in time graddally disappear. Ohief among these 
is the almost utter want of a medium of exchange, the only 
representative of a coinage being, so far as is known, 
cumbrons copper coins, so difficult of transport that most 
transactions have hitherto had to be conducted by the primitive 
system of barter, 


2.—Retuen or Articues or JaPaANesE Propvucrion 
IMPORTED INTO Korea. 

The total valae of Japanese prodacts imported into Korea 
during the five years amounts only to yen 537,846, or less 
than ances" of the total Import Trade, and of this over 
one-third consisted of r, which seems from the Return to 
be the only item of any importance. The value of the pro- 
ducts classed under the heading of ‘‘ miscellaneous ” amounts 
to yen 109,405, or nearly one-third of the remaining Imports 
after the value of copper has been deducted, but from the 
Japanese summarica it wonld seem that the articles thus 


classified consisted majnly of dopolica for the use of the Ja 
nese residenta in torse, such as_ vermicelli, confectionery, 
drugs, Soy, provisions, oil, tobacco, matting, paper, clothing, 
furniture, and a host of other articles, all imported in small 
quantities. To jadge from the information affurded by this 
return there is little prospect of Japanese products being 
largely consumed in Korea, if the item of copper be excepted, 
as, of the two staple products of Japan, viz.: silk and tea, 
such quantity of the latter as the Koreans may require will 
in all probability be always obtained from China, while silk . 
would appear not to be required by Korea from abroad—the 
small amount of silk manufactures imported having been 
probably consumed by Japancse residents or by the higher 
classes of Koreans only—ag it was exported to some extent 
both in its raw state and in the coarse manufactared form of 
pongee. 
8.—Retury or ARTICLES OF FOREIGN PRODUCTION IMPORTED 
INTO Korea. 

The value of the articles enumerated in this return reaches es 
the large total of yen 4,065,591, and the progressive inérease 
that has been spoken of as baving taken place in the total 
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trade down to the end of the year [88 is here largely appa- 
rent, especially in the chief item of ‘cotton manutactures.” 
The value of the latter in’ the first year under review 
amounted to yen 116,624, while in 1851 -it reached yen 
1,521,812, the principal item being shirtings,: which were 





imported in the Iast mentioned year to the extent of 


yen 908,770. Almost all these goods would appear to be 
of the coarser class of English manufacture and to have been 
purchased in Shanghai and transhipped at Nagasaki to vessels 
bound for Korea,;.or else to have been shtpped direct from 
Kobe to Korean ports.” As soon, however, as Korea is opened 
to foreign trade in general, Japan will probably cease to 


— participate in this trade, unless in the meantime a drawback 
“system should be established by the Customs, as Japanese 


dealers would be placed at a great disadvantage, as compared 
with Chinese and other foreign traders, by being burdened in 
the first instance by the payment of import duty in their own 
country. The Koreans, notwithstanding their general poverty, 
are a remarkably well clad people. ‘They dress for the most 
part in white, and“as they appear to grow but little cotton 
and ‘ta possess only rude hand-looins, it may be expected that 
they will readily purclinse, to the extent of theirimeans, cheap 
British cottons of strong and durable texture. 


~4.—Return or trun Export Trape or Korea. 
* The total value of the exports during the period of five 
Years was yen 5,104,859, and this amount, when compare) 
with that of the Import-, leaves, according to the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, a balance of trade in favour of Korea 
of yen 001,422. As no mention is made in the Returns 
published by the Bureau of Customs of anv treasure having 
Been. imported into Korea, and in the absence of precise 
information as to iow the values of Imports and Exports have 
been calculated, it would appear that this balance marks the 
yeGt oon the trade which has accrued to Japan. Of the 
articles cnumerated in the Teeturn, the most important. as 
jndged by the value of the quantity exported, were Rice, 


Gold (principally dust), Hides, and “Beans and Peas. 


| 


| 
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. The first mentioned —Rice—was exported to the value of 
yen 1,529,636 during the five years. This amount gives a 
yearly average of yen 309,879, but, so- far from this average 
being maintained, a refercnee to the Return will show that the 
trade in this staple has been of the most fluctuating: ature, 
rising from yer 22.367 during the last’ half of TS78 to yen 
J51,A94 in 1879, and yen 727,996 in TSS, and falling bo yen 
$81,295 in 1881, and again to yea 16,487 during the first 
half of the present year, The deerense in E881 as compared 
with 1880 thus amounts to yer 846,701, notwithstanding 
which the total value of the Iexport trade during the former 
year excceded that of 1880 by yen 508,986, and was little 
luss than treble that of 1879. ‘Lhe slight falling off that 
has taken place in the total value of the Exports for the first 
half of the present year, when judged relatively with that of 
1880, is more than accounted for by the decrease in the value 
of the rice exported, which amounts to yen 174,160. 


It may seem singular that the Japanese should find it pro- 
fitable to import rice from Korea to the extent: they appear 
to have done when it is remembered that itis produced in 
Japan to an extent that exceeds the requirements of the 
people, and that the native shipping has proved inadequate 
for its transport from the principal places of production in 
Japan to the foreign markets. From such information, lhow- 
ever, as can be gathered from Koreang who have fiom time 
to time visited Tokio, it appears that the price of rice in Korea 
is barely one third of what it is in Japan, and as the greatest 
quantity that Tas been imported in any one year is, though 
Jurge in itself, infinitesimal compared with Japanese con- 
sumption, ibis a matter of surprise that ithas net been imported 
to amuch greater extent while its relative values in the two 
countries continue as at present. This again is explained by 
the vexatious restrictions which are placed upon its sale by 
Korean officials in their dread that its export, if freely per- 
mitted, might increase to such an caxtent as to leave behind 
an insufficient supply for the wants of Cheir own people. "Phe 
price ab whieh it could be purchased by the latter wonld in 
that ease be abnormally increased, and vice being the 
staple food of the country, as much as it is ia Japan, ts 
increased cost would entail a proportionate rise ii the prices 
of all the other necessaries of life, 
consequently be entailed upon the people at lirge, while only 
v few would be immediately benefited, ‘Phe obstacles which 
the officials infhueneed by these ideas have interposed lo pre- 
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———————————————————————————— 
vent the free sale of rice to Japanese traders have been go 
great that what has taken place has been effected almost 
entirely surreptitiously, the rice being smuggled into the 
Japanese settlements in small quantities at frequent intervals, 
According to the reports that were received during the early 


part of the present year from Japanese residents in Korea, \ 
an unusually bad harvest was auticipated, though later infor- ™ 


mation shows that these anticipations have not been realized, 
The falling off that has taken place in the export of rice may 
Uherefore have been occasioned by greater restrictions having: 
been placed upon its sale by the officials in their fear of scar- 
city rather than by unremunerative returns in the case of the 

shipments made in’ previous years to Japan, During the 

year 1881, rice was exported from Japan, principally to Ans- 

tralian, where it finds a ready market, to the value of 
$261,735, and this export might be yreatly increased "= 
were Ib not for the expenses attendant upon its tran- 
sport from the producing districts to. the ports at whiel 
alone foreigners can purchase it. Should therefore its preseut 
low price in Korea continue, and the Korean officials be 


brought to gee the fallacy of sheeting. the dexelyPmawnt_ ab 
native agricultural indugtry, fis if may Naturally hoped 
they will, when’ they nequire broader. economical ideas fron, 
their intercourse with Western Nations, a considerable trade 
in this staple, profitable to both’ sellers and buyers, may be 
looked for in years of prosperous harvest; if not with Japan’ 
with other countries of the world, | 7 
The other articles above mentioned, viz. Gold, Hides, and 
Beans and Pens, all show a steady progressive increase from 
the first yenr under review down to the present, and they may_ 
all be regarded as likely to appear regularly to a large extent 
among the staple exports of Korea, “oaths 
No mention ig made in the return of any export of timber, 
but judging from the information yet received in regard to’ 
Korea it would appear to be possessed of a considerable forest 


vrowth, aud the Commissioner of Customs at Newchwang in ~* 


his report onthe trade of that port for the year 1875, makes 
especial reference to this subject. He describes the existence 
of lavge forests on the confines of Korea towards Ghina, and 
also the ample means affurded by the River Yah (Kor. Am-. 
nok-kang), which forms the boundary between China and: 
Korea, of transporting to the sea the timber obtainable there- 

from. Owing to the deforestation that has taken place in Japan, 


the priceoftiaber suitable for building purposes has during 
the past few years saareasett-ope Oee Ia cost being. 
how almost double what it is in England, whereas not many — 
years have elapsed since Te Was Title more than half. Steps 
have been taken by the Japanese Government to remedy this 
evil by planting trees abundantly throughout the country, 
hut it is only future generations that can benefit thereby, and 
in the meantime Japan will probably be gompelled to look to 
foreign countries for a supply. If Korea is able to mect her. 
wants in this respect a considerable export may be looked for. 


A large demand both fur Korean rice aud Koreaydimber may 


also spring up in Northern China: 


5.—ReETURN OF JAPANESE SHIPPING (OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN 
BUILD) ENTERED AND CLEARED AT THE OPEN PORTS OF Korea. 

This Return is only continued down to the end of the year 
1881, no information being ag yet obtainable in regard to the 
shipping for the present year, It shows that the tonnage in 
vessels of foreign build increased from 1,899 tons entered and 
the same number cleared in the year ended June 30, 1878, to 
27,555 tons entered and 27,047 tons cleared in 1880. The 
steam tonnage is confined almost entirely to vessels of the 
Mitsu Bishi Steamship Company, which make regular trips 
from Kobe and Nagasaki to the Korean ports, while that of 
sailing vessels consists for the most part of small schooners. 
that ply from Nagasaki and Shimonoseki. In 1881, 496 
Japanese junks aud boats entered and cleared, of a carrying 
capacity of 46,858 koku, or, roughly estimated, 5,857 tons. 
The total tonnage of vessels of all classes entercd and cleared 
during the year 188L was about 60,459 tons, which was 
divided between the two ports of Pu-san and W6n-san as fol- 
lows :-— 











Sailing 
Port. Steamers. Vesrels. Janks, Total. 
ji | a) eee ne 25,823 ... 19,669 ... 5,703 ... 51,195 
WGl-San. cece scenes 7,802 ... 1,258... 154... 7,264: 
Total scseeeee 83,675 ... 20,927 ... 5,857 ... 60,459. 


H.B.Mos Lraation, 
‘Tokio, November, $882. 
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NOTE.—ALL THE AMOUNTS MENTIONED IN THE FOLLOWING RETUR: VS ARE STATED IN JA PANUSE 
PAPER CURRENCY. 


I—RETURN OF THE JAPANESE TRADE WITH KOREA DURING FIVE YEARS FROM JULY Isr, 1877, 
TO JUNE 30th, 1882. é 
1882. 
18Sl. Jan. 1 to Total. 
June 30, 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
202.069 47.519 537,846 











July 1 1877| 1878. 
to July 1 to 1979. 1880. 
June301878| Dee. 31. | 
Yen. Yen. Yen Yen. 




















































Imports Japanese productions .........eeeceecerees 87,149 29,332 55.647 116,130 2.06 
a Woreign PLOUUCHIONS ....ccceee eee eeeee eee 141.405 113,286 511.306 861.823 | 1.742.068 695,043 4,065,591 
Total Import ‘Trade ........0600 desc ceatcataise 228.594 | 142.618 | 566,953 | OTROS | T9437 | 742.062 | 4,603,437 
~ Biot DGG. sccsessseasoexe shesatie 119,538 | 154,707 | 677,061 | 1,373,671 | 1,882:657-} - 897,225-| 5,104,859 
Grand ‘Totals ....... ee ee 348.092 | 297,325 | 1.244.014 | 2,351,684 | 3,827,394 | 1.639.787 | 9," 08.296 





II.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF KOREA FOR FIVE YEARS FROM JULY 1, 1877, ro» JONE 30, 1882. 
ART -RTICLES OF JAPANESE PRODUCTION, 



































— aad aly 1187 7) Is78 as = 1832 
Article of Import. July 1 to 1879. 1880. 1881.:° |} Jan.:t to Totals. 
7: Ine 301878 ‘Dec. 81. - . June 30.. ‘ 

vse ORIOL 5s 4itcbeveiaaucnde Ssh cacdaadaideruavewanesstagiess “ es 22,105 | yen 7,190 {yen 20,155 | yen 44 pat yen 87,134 |yen 16,464 + yen 197-900 
Earthenware and Porcelain ...... ....... ...00. 4 376 2 06 a2 7.403 
Hemp cloth (Kibira) ............ cc see ecseee seen ee ees 1,635 7.37 3 870 aus 408: ; 7 ee F983 
TOU WEG cg. ncdreConsscasnacsevidedvercie. acseadsens-oet — — B04 6.147 911 7,862 
TinGQueredl WALO. sissies ssesinccnesvieonesienncsetecdeses: — — = 1,145 5,932 990 8.067 
gob NQuol CU UPANERY ) crssesecsosnevacatededevescensceuees 2,257 1,229 4,446) © 14,072. 751 — 22,755 
MaGhinety © svicesatvisuse ddsecicesesads w sige Secsan te: — — — a 2,980 —_—_ 2,980 
Matches .........-...ee eee sug doignbeadSvensense eee ~ poe -- 1,347 10,162 8,843 ' 1,318 22,262 
Mivesre sth atic Puscciia 20d 121 2.322 1,887 | - 2,065 = 6,528 
Mosqnito Netting ..........ccccccesceeeee cee eees wl, 245 — 279 2,237 — — . «ype 
toe de Sei cats ee Pre: Mecteneee! 92,692 ae = —' poe | "a 9b 
Silk Lustring ............ sib acidatiadetset va Wel nes wasn: ‘9,586 | 3,121 5.622 8,805 39,516" 9,285 15,935 
Sitk Manuf: NCLUTES -.. cee ee cee eescseneneeeeeennn seers 1.751 — 3,313 9,216 13,320 _ 2,118 .. 29,7)7 

EAN cdo -akesncakl inc goaseeuaeewsasnacstsermesae baseestues 2.966 |: © 2,640 — — ‘T90°| '-"° 8701 « 66 
Umbrellas eda watinsetlou tae wieseat Saetucewatteucae casts 391 246 946 1,141 1,736 461 4,921 
Miscellaneous ........ pha saibu sie nsibeeanceteninodnces 22,796 7,412 16,347 22,968 26,842 |. 13,040] - 109,405 
——-0 ——— ee re mente | ee meee many pe a er et ee SS Oe ee ee etme 
ith tessssscesavened Pchidtanaacves eee yen 87.149 | 29,332 55,647 116,130 202'069 | °° 47,519 537,846 


IIl.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF KOREA FOR FIVE YI: ARS FROM JULY 1, 1877, To JUNE 30, 1883, 
ARTICLES OF Fortron Propuctidn. * 


























July 11877 18738. . 1882. te 
Article of Import. - a to | July lL to 1879. 1880. 1881, ..| Jan. 1 to Total. 

June 301878} Dee. 31.1 | 7-1" June 30. 
— -_—_ ee ee | — | | | | _——— rr 
MONT OLA i¥ba satdsases iaeinclen rae ecneuent re — — — jyen 4 915 yous, 030 | yen 2,874 |yen 38'819 
COP Ot COND ics comsiesins dd s-onss ose vaedicesoucences seats — — -— —i 37,681 37, neat 

Cotton Manufactures ...............cceccasscccscccecs dst — ae |, — 
Cambrics and Lawns ...........cccceeeceeees yen 3,518 | yen 8.500 | yen72,433 105,105 511,952 205,938 " 907,446 
DIEU GR: occ vacktarty ds: Atess. ameniyansesenaciene 92,145 73,084 354,892 546,788 903,770 334,811 | 2,305,990 
WD CLOUDS <owsis nim ayesxeavesecpeasenens niet 19,902 12,318 | | 28,573 76,066 14,598 —_— 151,457 
WitPlODG dis died invave Aesiaees Paen eneteaweaeden 1,059 bev 3,666 12,420 91,492. 35,616 | 145,470 
Catton CRAw) 20.0605. scecsesessccadstseoecnes sooseaees 9,164 614 2,250 8,675 a — 20,703 
Cotton: VAR ctu e casey ccsawscwvacrentiede. wanvaluelacs 1,685 1,151 14,276 | 19,243 2,048 — ) 38,403 
PICHON ipa diya savas el -nonanscacbencedssnbrscouacdsneladervan — — 834 775 11,487 5,076 18,172 
D 9G 8 isso ltyseiceiscnanas aie yemdiaciadsa aeaeecesenbat 11,809 6,549 24,167 40,749 75,295 22,280 180,889 
ctl desea sage aay coc asec catanntenecets uae 1.292 2377 546 4,359 1,021 9'595 
Guns ........6. ie: cadeadteaavaneens eae eee — 5,865 ~ C2 ioe — — 8,604 
INIOKGE: ssacsnus once ecuwsneveeeasGhaieeacbiseisacicer vere 1,205 — 1,399 7,612 17,559 — 27,775 
Silk Manufactures ..............cccccce cecceceseceecs ° = — — 1.801 3,717 7,8'9 13,337 
PT ak aiesaceaskitice'e Suku is cucseds uns aeeuiaetoanaxiaeeevis —_ — 486 23,854 ; - 35,948 TALL 67,694 
BNC chen) aicacdeuie ilies ander weeevprn desnuda 918 — —- 3,563 5,507 608 10,596 
Miscellumeous ............0 ..2..  sescsceecececscecees: ae 2,196 5,953 6,992 83, 911 33,908 | . . 82,960 
Votala ......cc.csessccccesseesscseeees, yen] 141,405 | 113,286 | 511,306 | 961,883 | 1,742,668 | 695,043 | 4,065,591 





IV.—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF KOREA FOR FIVE YEARS FROM JULY 1, 1877, to JUNE 30, 1882. 
: July 11877) 1878. | c : 
Article of Export. toJune | July 1 to 1879. 1880. {| 1881,: 
30 1878. | Dec. 31. 


























Awabi Shella... .......cccceeeeeeee ees Lsatenspatteteses' oo) _ = [yen 2,133 |yen 5,556 [yen 9,827 | yen 1,782 Fen), 298 
Beans and Peas ..........ccsesesessescescesseesaseeeees yen 16,022 | yen 13,309 © 99,122 r, 19.246 199.060 |" 110 '293 _ 557,057- 
Bécho-do-Met s...ccecesssssicscowseesssancoetscsae: dedas 1,704 | . 8,103 16.333 | - 18.086 60,584 66,624 | 171,382. 
DONGE Secs cvnclacasis seer eaesvtenesesutaws pcweneas aston: 5.297 7,359 12,721 |. 18,570 13 182 * - 9,402 | 67,181' 
Bronzes......-..+.. Gera aeh aut evesiactaiwagh ayes dower 1,528 1937} 1,442 |. 937 1,512 — 7,856 
Cotton Cloth ..........+ RE ee er ee — — oo 995°} ° 14,043} 62,1387 | - 67,175— 
Wigli (DAG Y oxi iaenscesns ca adesewesdaetcsaalaseetaasen. 1,655 _ 2,438 16,608 | » 29,585 20,630: 15,704 { - 86,620: 
Ginseng ........sececereeeees jis edcssasdes eedesacus eats: 544 2,014 |: 2,816 |. 8325"|.- 46,019 4841) = 60,202 
Gold o...eeseeseseeseeeeeee eee aa hennieataaissiescsuccoeee, 12,221 17,727 54,263 | 113,517 | 468,380} 806,134 |: 972:242- 
WA GAG key vac csccoivecedseneciaes aati daesewseinceskeaset ce: — _— — — = 4,432 [ » 4.432. 
Hemp and Hemp Manufactures .................. — — — 10.092 33,250 _ "43,842 ° 
idee i csseiese vas secsseugs scare teas Sistenbdivanty. 19,546 | 50,450 59,229 | 193,133 | 330,437 ae — g29'132 
"Medicines.......... SuktvesGTeNiecesuen aasKd Rewtkeewasets — — _- 506 26,731 21,568 48 805 - 
OU Cake vic ccuircatargans sence epaccesvevencisevisexnanves — — 566 1,806 3,238 3,785 9,395 
BRIG 855 aetatalecios eewiadnunteissameguiteues rvidcacesoeewesioeey 29,997 22.367 | 351,494 727,996 | 381,295 16,487 | 1,529,636 - 
Silk CHAW) veccesssiessssncithvecccs reiselbetiearesbedaae 4,921 9,673 8,833 71,266 73,070 6,256 174,019" 
PN: (Panes) assesses svinsncessecnsicsdagusvccesvevsaasves 12,840 1,278 1,972 3.236 38,685 4,452 7° 62,463' 
ROAWEOD......ereeeeeseesceeescereenses costeetes cteeeeees 4.610 7,215 21,705 27.724 86,130 30,634 178,018: 
) OC) Se 1,238 2,830 10,624 3,929 42,251 26,184 87,056 
Miscellaneous........ b Leeninwsa ties ucenaddes cet tawuebades 7,455 8,007 17 ,200 19,218 33,733 44,525 130,098 : 
EL OEAIS: <isestedasaciacecenacs ses cbveewesat yen! 119,538 154,707 677, 061 | 1,373,671 | 1,882,657 | 897, 225 | 5, 104,85 859° 
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UT EE 
V,—RETURN OF JAPANESE SHIPPING OF FOREIGN AND NATIVE BUILD ENTERED AND CLEARED 


AT THE OPEN PORTS OF KOREA DURING FIVE 


YEARS FROM JULY Isr, 1877, ro JUNE 30ru, 1882. 


Enrenrep. 





July 1 1877 | July 1 1878 
to t 

















1879. | 1880. 

























0 
June 30 1878.| Dec. 31 18738. | | aie. 
| 
| = | 
No.) Tons. |No.| Tons. |No.| Tons. |No.| Tons. |No.] Tons. 
ee Te Peery en ee 10 | 1,899 | 7 | 1,806 | 80) 6,475 89 12,548 | 51] 16,988 
Sailing Vessels ..... saeeetnaeees /11| 783 {118! 10,024 |185| 10,617 
Total Vessels of Foreign Build| 10| 1,899 | 7 1,306 | 41] 7,258 |157| 22,572 |186) 27,555 
| Koku Koku Koku Koku | Koku 
Junks and Boats of Native | 
Build ...... seit weal eee tae 210) 19,194 si 14,025 or 60,262 oe 49,058 7 22,084 
CLEARED. 









July 11877 | July 1 1878 
to to 
June 30 1878.| Dec. 3] 1878. 





BUORTONES © .0s ccc cteccnccs 
Sailing Vessels 








Total Vessels of Foreign Build] 10} 1,899 | 7 | 1,306 | 38 
Koku | Koku 
Junks and Boats of Native 
Fi dba ducadeneendadeeyas 20,250 an 14,006 |619 


7,318 








898 | 60,160 
Koka 
55,688 |264| 24,774 1789)171,168 


56,505 ink 


.Note.—The Koku is equal to about } of a ton. 








CIRCLED BY FIRE. 


THe AwFvut Perit or a BrRiGADE IN THE MIDST OF A 
FLAMING FOREST. 


Daring that most terrible time of the insurrection of the 
Sepoys, Hindoos and English alike committed more crimes, 
more horrors, and more abominations than had been recorded 
in Europe for more than three centuries. While the Hindoos 
killed and massacred with a refinement of cruelty which was 
unexampled, the English, in the cities and throughout the 
country, hanged, decapitated, or shot from the cannon’s mouth 
every suspected or denounced individual. The laws of the 
Reign of Terror against the suspects in 1793 was a mere trifle 
bexide the sunguiuary enforcement of martial law in India. 

General Wilson was besieging Delhi, and was waiting for re- 
inforcements. Three thousand soldiers under General Scott 
were coming up through a valley running east and west. 
Auother column, consisting of four squadrons of cavalry, the 
Fourteenth Regiment of English infantry, and six pieces of 
cannon, under command of Colonel Mackiashe, had taken a 
more direct route through a vast forest—the forest of Massallhi 
—which would hasten their arrival by at least five days. 
Colonel Mackenzie, who was still quite young. was considered a 
valiant soldier. He had recently proved his bravery and 
ability before Sebastopol, acd bad the highest reputation 
awong English officers for being able to extricate himself from 
a difficult situation with honor. The officers and soldiers of 
his little corps had a blind confidence iu their chief, who 
himself felt capable of t deeds. 

The column followed the banks of a dried-up stream. High 
branches of immense trees formed a vault, and moderated the 
terrible heat of the sun, so that they were able to advance in 
the middle of the day without excessive fatigue to man or 
beast. The miniature army was skillfully distributed. Some 
distance in advance twenty hussars reconnoitred the road ; then 
came the foot-soldiers, flanked by the cavalry on the right and 
left ; the elephants, carrying the baggage and dragging the 
artillery, followed ; and fivally, a mounted guard brought up 
the rear. The colonel, and his friend Richard Welcome, major 
of artillery, rode halfway between the advance guard and the 
head of the regiment. They could have conversed aloud with- 
out being overheard by any one whatever; but at this time 
there hung over the whole of India such an anxious solicitude 
that unconsciously the two officers spoke in a half whisper. 
After a long silence, the major slowly snid : 

“Have you noticed, colonel, that the two or three villages 
through which we have passed——” 

‘ “ Were completely deserted? Yes, Dick; I have noticed 


— Digitized by Google ee 


“ Does it not make you uneasy ?” 

“ To any one else, Dick, I would say no, But you are a man 
incapable of fear, and besides, after me, you have the reapon- 
sibility of the expedition. That is why I say to you yea, it 
does trouble me.” 

“ Absolutely Ido not know. But in all the other villages 
we have passed through there have been people—hostile people, 
itis true, but still human beings—pariabs, women, and old 
men,” 


At the very moment that the colonel uttered there words, two 
troopers fell buck to report the first houses of a hamlet. 

The necessary precautions were taken to avoid falling into an 
ambush, and the advance was continued. This village, like the 
others, was entirely univbabited, It consisted of a few huts, 
built partly of branches and partly of loam, tle best of which 
looked like a dog-kennel. We searched every hut. Not a soul, 
not a domestic animal—nothing. 

“These people must have fled from some formidable danger.” 

“Muy not that danger befall us ?” asked the major. 

“Certainly. What could the few wretches sheltered by these 
cabins have to fear from us ?” 

Colonel Mackenzie knit his brows. The march was resumed 
after two hours of rest, during which the roads and paths were 
froitlessly explored. Side by side the two superior officers rode 
on for a while in silence. Both were gloomy and preoccupied. 
Suddenly Mackenzie raised his head. 

“ Something is certainly the matter,” said he, still whispering, 
“but what ? i am racking my brains to find out. I can surmise 

“ Do you apprehend 


nothing.” 

“ Yes, Dick, I feel it 

“ Of what nature ?” : 

“Ah, that’s it! If I only knew that, it might Le at least 
partially averted. ‘There is certainly some mysterious, invisible 
work going on sround uns—something dark and inscrutable.” 

At these words Richard Welcome looked at the colonel as if 
he half suspected him of fear, but William Mackenzie, having 
turned toward the major, presented a calm coun:enance in 
which the most intrepid courage was expressed. A few seconds 
afterward the dulonel drew from a pocket in bis saddle a chart, 
which he spread out on the neck of his horse. 


“ Here, Dick, my friend,” said he, “look, here is the plan 
of the forest. We entered it about thirty-six hours ago, and 
according to my reckoning we must have made tlirly miles 
in all.” 

“T think so too, Will,” replied the major. 

“Tn that case there are still fourteen miles to cross before 
reaching the open country.” 
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“ Yes, but it is already four o'clock ; our nen and horses are 

exhausted, and if they march until night, thut will be all they 

can do,” 
“Ob, I know that very well,” muttered the colonel, impa- 








liently. He was silent a moment, and then resumed with 
animation : “I would give half my fortune to be out of this 
forest. We meet too few people in it.” 


“ And without taking into consideration,” suid the major “ the 
report that Tantia-Taupee, the companion and rival in ferocity 
of Ben-Madho, bas possession of the country in these regions. 

* Yer.” 

Anvther silence. ; 

“Oh!” resumed the colonel, at last, “if the scoundrel comes 
with his army to offer mo battle, even here, in the midst of 
these trees and brushiwood, I would undertake, with your six 
cunnon and my two Lhousand brave soldiers, to chase him as 
fur as his legs could carry him. But how can I provide against 
any diabolical scheme of which this fiend incarnate is capable ? " 

“The officers might be discreetly »sked if (hey think their men 
are in a condition to march five hours longer,” said the major. 

“tlum!” muttered Mackenzie; “ yesterday they acc.m- 
plished twenty-three miles, which is un enormons distance in 
sucb a country, and with soldiers who for the most part have 
come from Europe.” 

“No matter ; we mustascertain what further exertion they are 
cupable of.” 2 

“Yes ; but the troops will suspect our uneasiness.” 

“ Nothing is easier thau to prevent that. The officers can 
be ordered to advance under the pretext of giving them orders 
for camping, and then we shall get the information we desire.” 

“All right,” said Mackenzie. 

The officers on being questioned were unanimours in de- 
claring that it would be running a risk of losing a number of 
men on the way if they tried to make them march until ten 
o'clock at night. One of them added : 

“Every fvot-soldier who allows himself to be distanced 
by the column would be a dead man.” 

“ Why ?” asked the colonel; “ because of the tigers ? ”’ 

“Yes, colonel, because of the tigers on two }.-gs.” 

“ What do you mean, Chardson ? ”’ 

“That we are watch-ed—followed.” 

“ By whom P” 

« By marauders; who knows, by the enemy, perhaps.” 

“ Why have you not told me that sooner, captain ? ” 

“Because I had no proofs ; but all the officers are dreading 
something, especially the cavalry officc-rs." 

“Ah” said the colonel, at length ; “but the soldiers do not 
mistrust anything, do they ? ” : 

* T hope not, colonel.” 

“Very well, Chardson ; Iam pleased that you have been so 
sharp-sighted. Moreover, I thank you for baving dared to speak 
to me of your suspicions, Could not the stragglers be put on 
the elephants, or ride double with the cavalry ?” 

“The elephants!’ interrupted Major Welcome ; “ that would 
be rather difficult. They already have their full load, which 
consists of our food.” 

“You are right; but the cavalry ?” 

“ Yes, perliaps the cavalry could each tuke a man behind, and 
the strong foot-soldiers could double their pace so ay to make 
four miles an hour.” 

“And, besides, when they are too weary they can replace 
their comrades on horseback,” said the colonel. “We have 
three buttalions of infantry. Each battalion can mount, and 
by turns rest in this way for an hour.” 

“You know the horses are already very much fatigued, 
colonel,” said Captain Chardson. 

“Yes, but I do not want to encamp in this forest to-night. 
We have still fourteen miles to make before leaving it. ‘They 
must be made.” 

“They sball be made, colouel. 
impress the soldiers ?” ; 

“No. They must be told that on lenving the forest we will 
receive intelligence of the siege of Delhi, which it is necessary 
to obtain this very evening in order to operate in accordance 
with wy instructions,”’ 


The officers were advised of the decision of their superiors. 
The men who were the most faligued received orders to mount 
behind the cavalrymen, who numbered in proportion to the 
infantry nearly as one to three. ‘They obeyed without much 
urging, en the contrary, were very much pleased with this rclief 
of their wearincas. This increase of burden was, doubtless, not 
relished by the horses, but the exigencies of the conse would not 
allow them any indulgence. ‘lhe column moved more rapidly, 
and accomplished more thaa four miles during the first bour, 
The soldiers certainly thought there was arenson for this 
singular manoouvre, but they believed the news from Delhi was 
unfavorable, and that it was necessary to hasten iu order to 
wuccour the besicging aimy. Besides, they bad entire confidence 
in their chief, and their good humor did not sensibly diminish. 
After the second party of foot-soldiers had mounted, night fell. 
It wasa solemn moment. Despite the care which the officers took 
to hide their uneasiness, despite the gniety which they affected 
perhaps a little too noisily, they were not able to entirely con- 
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cenl the anxiety which haunted them. As darkness gradually 
descended upon the forest, the soldiers themselves felt less 
inspirited. ‘I'he moon would not rise until late, aud in conse- 
quence of the thick fcliage, the blackness of the night was 
unredeewed by the bright starlight peculiar to that country. 

lustiuctively the column concentrated. The cavalry of the 
advance guard and those who closed the march unconsciously 
diminished the distance which separated them from tbe maiu 
body of troops Euch men crowded close to his neighbour. 
‘here was not one straggler. Apprehension gave legs tu the 
most exhausted. William Mackenzie encouraged the greatest 
possible gaiety. Dick Welcome seconded his chief, riding 
from the advance to the rear-guurd, giving orders, and inviting © 
the soldiers to laugh and sing. They would have gladly com- 
plied, and indeed for a moment accompanied a young sergeant 
who struck up a lively tune, bat the heart was not in it aud the 
refrain died awny on theirlips. The gloom of uncertainty per- 
vaded all ‘There was no acknowledged danger before them, 
but from the chief to the lowest foot-soldier they sbandoned 
themselves to the influence of presentiment. Each of these 
men unwittingly recalled to mind the abominations which had 
tuken place during this atrocious war. ‘hey recounted the 
most horrible details of the mutilations of which so many of 
their compatriots had been the victims. In the darkness, aug- 
mented by the dust in which the horses seemed to move 
mysteriously, the motion of each man, and even the gigantic 
silhouettes of the elephants, surmounted by their enormous 
loads, produced a feeling of profound fear and despondency. 
Nevertheless the advance continued. It was about an hour 
after nightfall. At times the crenking of branches or sume 
other sound was heard, but nothing unusual. 

“ Six miles yet, Dick,” murmured the colonel, who made his 
repeater s.rike; “six miles, At least an hour and a half 
longer, for we have commenced to travel less rapidly.” 

“This darkness oppresses me,”’ replied the major, quietly. 

“ Would it be inexpedient to light the torches, so as to enliven 
the march P” said the colonel, after a moment's pause. 

“Yes,” replied Welcome; “if the dogs commanded b 
Tantia-Taupée are at our heels, each soldier carrying a torch 
would immediatély become: a living target for their almost 
unerring aim. 


But, behold! At the very moment when Welcome expres- 
sed bis opinion very positively the sky was illuminated, and the 
uight became less dark, 

“ There,” said the major, “is that the moon ? ”’ 

“Tt is nut the moon,” abruptly snid Mackenszie. | 

‘‘ Novertheless, it is in the east that the sky is brightening.” 

And iu f.ct in the clear sky a light, like the rising dawn, 
could be distinguished through the thickness of the foliage. 

“Whuat cau this singular appearance be ?” 

A sergeant was summoned, the same one whose joyous song 
had had so little effect a few minutes before. 

‘* Wilcox,” said the colonel, who knew him personally, and 
kuew that he was as agile as a monkey, and exceedingly odur- 
ngeous ; ‘ Wilcox, climb to the top of that tree, and look 
toward the eust, in order to find out the cause of that light. It 
is probably some town with its inhabitants that thoge black 
devils of Hindovus have delivered over to the flames,” 

The sergeant gave a spring, and rupidly gnining the high 
brauches, wis lust to sight. Those below waited until he 
should descend or speak. Suddenly he was heard to cry out :— 

“The forest is on fire |” 

“The devil!" said the colonel. 

The major, less excited, made a speaking-trumpet of his 
hauds, aud interrogated Wilcox. 

“In what direction ?” he asked. 

“Toward the east, xs the redness of the sky indicates.” 

‘“‘ About how far off P” - 

“* About six miles.” 

“Ta the fire large?” 

‘No ; as far as I can judge from here, 
for n space of two hundred yards ” 

“Very well ; you can come down, James.” 


He descended, und returned to the ranks. 
Welcome, and several other officers were collected 


the trees are burning 


Mackensie, 
at the foot 


of the tree which had served as an observatory. 


“Tt is probably nothing,” said the colonel. “ It is not asto- 
nishing that a fire should kindle easily in the forest, considering 
the drought which lasts for eleven montha in this district,” 

“ And who knows but the fire was caused by the imprudence 
of our own men during the halt this afternoon? It may have 
been smouldering for several hours,” said Welcome. 

“Very possibly, Dick,” replied Mackenzie ; “ but for all tha 
we mnust not lose a minute. ‘I'he column must move heard 
again. 

‘They set out anew ata rate which would have enabled them 
- leave the forest before the expiration of three-quarters of an 

our. 

‘' Every man remain at his post, and do not stir from it on 
any pretext,” said the colonel to his officers. “You, Dick, go 
to the head of the artillery. I will remain at your side.” 

The third party of infantry were now in the saddle. There 
was great haste. Willian Mackenzie was still gloomy and 
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preccenpied. The major, his friend from childhood, was as- 
tonished at his silence and anxiety. 

“Do not be uneasy, William,” said he; this fire is not what 
you fear.” 

At these words Mackenzie quikly raised his eyes to his com- 
panion in arme. 

“ Ah!” he said, “have you also thought that perhaps it has 
been kindled by the jackals of Tantia-Taupée?” 

“ Indeed——” 

“They believe that we encamped at nightfall, and have no 
idea that the column has marched more than eight miles since 


then.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“ Be it an accident or an ambuacade, ‘Dick, the danger is not 
the less grent. In my opinion, the fire will reach us by means 
of the undebrush much more rapidly than we think. We must 
advance to the edge of the wood by a forced march.” 

“The men——” 

“Oh, we no Ionger have a choice of means. We are no 
longer permitted to spare them if we want to save them,” in- 
terrupted the colonel, almost ina loud voice. _ . 

“Do you think so, William ? ” 

“Tf necessary, I would uot hesitate to excite their fears, so 
as to rouse them.” 

“You are unduly alarmed,” said Richard Weleome. 

But bo had scarcely spoken when Captain Chardson presented 
himself before his superior officers. unsummoned, Jolin Chard- 
fon was quite a young man, but his mind was already matured, 
and the colonel valued him highly. 

“What is the matter, captain?” asked Mackenzie. 

The young man extended his arms before him and pronoun- 
ced the single word, “ Look!” 

In that direction also the sky had gradually brightened. 
The colonel and Dick Welcome started in their saddles. 

“ Another fire!” muttered Mackenzie, “and this time in 
front of us, on the edge of the forest that we would leave in 
twenty minutes.” 

“A million devils!” exclaimed the major; “are the cow- 
ardly knaves determined to roast us alive ?” 

The major had spoken so loud that five or six soldiers of 
the artillery overheard him. But caution was no longer sea- 
sonable. ‘I'o the right the forest blazed anew, then to the left. 
The intentions of the incendiaries could no longer be doubted. 
They had a design npon the English column, and it alone. 

“ Let a torch be lighted,” commanded Mackenzie. 

The order was executed. The colonel studied his chart atten- 
tively, and said :— 

“ Fortunately, we have arrived at a point where the roads 
leading out of the forest are quite numerous. ‘This one, riun- 
ning toward the north is the longest, and consequently the 
most dangerous. ‘I'hat one, to the routh, and until proved ty 
the contrary, must be considered the most practicable.” 

‘* But are we not fullowing the shortest road ?” 

-“ Yes, but it is cut off by the fire.” 

Not a word was added. More than one already considered it 
folly to think of the roads, the plan of the Hindovos evidently 
being to fire the woods wherever’the littl: army could pass, 
James Wilcox was ordered a second time to climb to the top 
of the gigantic cedar. The colonel went up with him, so as 
to form his own estimate of the gravity of the danger. ‘lhey 
did not have to ascend very high to be convinced that the 
situation of the column was desperate. It was the centre of 
a veritable circle of fire. The conflagration was assuming 
mighty and terrible proportions. ‘Ihe colonel descended in 
great haste. The quaking troops were halted. With heads 
erect, and nostrils widely distended, the horses turned, snuffing 
toward the side where the peril was probably the greatest. 
Behind the artillery the elephants, much excited, gave signs of 
terror. Their conductors could scarcely control them, even by 
means of blows intermingled with exclamations. The soldie:s 
regarded each other gloomily. 

“ My friends,” said the colonel, “ we are warring with wild 
beasts. ‘he danger which threatens us is imminent. I n-ed 

t attempt to concen! it. Wo are in the midst of a circle of 

mes.”—(T'o be continued.) 








The Lancet says :—‘‘ No man who respects himself drinks before 
dinner, and no man who respects his dinner drinks after it.” 
seems to be no escape from abstinence on the Lancet's proposition, 
except for a man to drink with his dinner. 

Among the traditions of Westminster Hall is one of a certain 
sergeant Davy, who flourished some centuries back, in a darker age 
than the present. He was accus-d, once upon a time, by his 
brethren of the coif, of having degraded their order by taking from 
a client a fee in copper; and on being solemnly arraigned for his 
offence in their common hall, it appears, from the unwritten reports 
of the Court of Common Pleas, that he defended himeelf by the 
following plea of confersion and avoidance :—“I fully adinit that 
J took a fee from him in copper, and not only one, but several, and 
not only fees in copper, but fees in silver ; but I pledge my honour 
as a sergeant that I never took a single fee from hii in silver until 
I had got all bis gold, and that I never took asingle fee from himin 
copper until I got all his silver—and you don’t call that a degradation 
of our order,” 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Tf mild enjoyment you would seck—be this your end 
and ann— 

Then come and dine with me at seven, and have a 
Jittle game ; 

When we can “see,” and “raise,” and “bluff, and 
sometimes intersperse 

Those which I now would designate, e’en though in 
feeble verse. 

I 


One of the great unpaid, ab whose command 
Summary justice is dispensed off-hand, 
II. 
'Twixt friends whose friendship dates through long, 
long years 
This light falls ever on nuwilling ears. 
II, 
To assist the aspiring Ive hit on a plan 
Por finding this light—let those take it who want, 
If you think that you kuow it already, say “ Can,” 
Ifyou don’t, thoagh you may’nt like to say so, 
say “ Can't.” 
IV. 
Rumours gain currency by circulation. 
So does this light, but suffers by inflation. 
Frese FLutter. 


— 
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CHESS PROBLEMS. 





By J. B., of Bridport, 


WHITE. 
King at Q 8. 
Queen ,, K Ke 7. 
Rok ,, K3. 
Bishops , K 2 and Q Kt 8. 
Pawn  ,, K 7. 
Knights ,, Q Kt 3 and Q B 3. 
Brack. 
King at KB4 
Rook ” K 5. 


Knight ,, K Ke 7. 
Pawes ,, K B 2, Q 2, and Q 5. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves, 





[Below is reprinted Mr. ©. Mussini’s Chess Problem of 
last week, in: which unfortunately oceurred two errors cf 


position, Wauitre K. R. 3, should bave been K. R. 5: 
Black Pawn K. 8, should have been K. 4.] 
WHITE, 
King at Q. B. 8. 
Queen ,, Q. Ket. xq. 
Bishop ,, Q. Kt. 3. 
Knight , K. BR. 5. and K. 8. 
Pawns ,, K. B. 6. 
BLACK. 
King at K. 8. 
Rook = ,, K. Kt. 5, 
Bishop ,, K. R. 6. 
Kotght ” Q. Kt. 5. 


Pia Whe 


. Q. +, K. 4. and WN. B. 2. 





PAPER CURRENCY QUOT 


(For Week Landing the 23th of Norcutber, USS?) 


ANTIONS. 


——— ———— ay a —- - - — - eee, 





| 
Pigisrum oN Sinver Yer. | A.M.) Noo, Ao singe, 
pipinat, Sole ae gates ss ae 
SAUUTUGY ihentsagcecicaiiot tienes, Nov. 18 18 18h 483 
MORGAY: ecs-Gestesversaaesecsesess a ae 20) 4S} 404 49 
DAUSURY sve cessusvindwastanwcamnre vs 21 ANG 49 48h 
Wodnemdlay .sc.iis eccdscasscesias ay ee 482 163 46 
PIVUERMGY | vaisisacacisessesaussess ‘i 23 483 468 46 
BOOQY scasngornsvencaveivies skeuelieds » ot 464 453 46% 
e 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
For WkEK BeGiNnixna Furpay, NoVEMBER 171H, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo. Japan. 
See 
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Weather] Clear | Clear | Clear | Clear | Fair | Clear | Clear 


REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 


Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

Bice dacs pein Sarah eevee Satie fidence represents velocity of wind, 
sidtteat heeds mae chee aU tata Sate acta et a as cia percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 20.5 miles per hour on Monday at 4 a.m. 


The barometer is reduc: to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30:389 
inches on Tuesday a: 6 a.m., and the lowest was 29:927 inches on 
Saturday at 2 p.m. . 

The highest temperature for the weck was 65.2 on Saturday, and 
the lowest was 33.0 on Tuesday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year.were 62.1 aud 34.6 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the weck was 0 inches, against 
3.456 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 18, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, November 17th, General, to M. B. Co. ; 

Nov. 18, British steamer Breconshire. D. Williams, 1,241, from 
London, September 22nd, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nov. 20, Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, C. Young, 1,221, from 
Hakedate, November 17th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 2), British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787. 
from San Francisco, Oct. 31st, Mails and General, to 0. & O. Co. 

Nov. 20. British barque Camana, Perks, 592, from Callao (Peru), 
September 7th, old Iron, to Walsh, Hall & (Co. 

Nov. 20, Japanese steamer Vamaura Maru, Clarke, 558, from 
Hakodate. General, to M. B Co. 

Nov. 20, German barque run Branlicu, C. Ovtting, 336, from 
Nagasaki, November 7th, Coals, to Grosser & Co. 

Nov. 20, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
from Kobe. November IXth. Mails and General, to M. B. Uo. 

Nov. 20, Japanese steamer JZorai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 21, Japanese steamer dAkitanshima Varn, J. Fralim., 1.146, from 
Kobe, November 19th, General, to M. B. Cu. 
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Nov. 22, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
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from Yokkaichi, Nov. 21st, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


Nov. 23, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Peter Hussey, 1,096, from 


Shanghai and porte, Nov. 15th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


Nov. 24, Japanese steamer Waukanoura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 


1,343, from Kobe, November 22nd, General, to M. B. Co. 


| Nov 24, Japauese steamer Sckirio Maru, S. Fukui, 435, from Hako- 


date, November 20th, General, to M. B. Co. 


Nov. 24, Japanese steamer J/orai Varu, Stealman, 407, from Yok- 


kaichi, November 23rd, General, to M. B. Co. 


Nov, 25, American bark Jaa. G. Pendleton, B. Coloord, 938, from 


New York vid Nagasaki, Nov. 18th, Kerosene, to Frazar & Co. 
ne 


DEPARTURES. . 

Nov. 24, Japanese steamer Sckirio Maru, S. Fukui, 435, for Kobe, 
Mails and Geuveral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 24, Russian steamer Kamtchatka, A. W. Ingman, 702, for 
Kobe, General, despatched hy Walsh, Hall & Co, 

Nov. 18, Japanese bark Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,150, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 18, British steamer Sumatra, S. W. Fairtlough, 1,C46, for 
Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched 
by P. & O. Co. 

Nov. 19, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe. General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Nov. 19, British steamer Gaelic, E. O. Hallett, 1,712, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. . 
Nov. 19, Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 

Yokkaicht, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 21, Japanese steamer //orai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi. General, despatched by M. B. Co. . 

Nov 22, British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787, for 
Hongkong, Mails and General, despatched by O & O. Co. . 

Nov. 22, American ship Alert, Parke, 1,154, for Cebu, Ballast, des- 
patched by Fraser, Farley & Co. . oo 

Nov. 23, Japanese steamer (Venkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 23. Japanese steamer Zumaura Maru, Clarke, 558, for Hako- 
date. General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 23. Japanese steamer J'akusago Maru, C. Young 1,229, for 
Hakodote, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 23, Japanese steamer Alitaushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe. Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 23, Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, J.C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Nambu and Oginohama, General, despatched by M. -B. Co. 
Nov. 23, Japanese steamer Jaganoura aru, Matsumoto, 448, for 

Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 25, French steamer Tanais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 

Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, for Liverpool :—Mr. F. A. Groom in 
cabin. For New York: Messrs. BE. H. Kraft, L. Borchard, and ser- 
vant, C. H Kessler, F. R. Maloney, and H. Witte in cabin. For 
London: Messrs. F. E. Lewis, A. Rottmann, A. E. Phillipeus, and 
Arthur Stevens in cabin. For Havre: Messrs. Av Andreossi, G. 
Civetta, and E. Otolini in cabin. For San Francisco: Messrs. Na- 
kamura, Jas. O. Dale, J. J. Laning, Geo. Wilson, and Herman 
Meyner in cabin. For Hamburg: 1 European in steerage. , 

Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong, vii Hiogo and 
Nayasnki:—Mr, and Mrs Thomson, Mrs. Bell, Mrs, Lo Chuck 
Chai. Miss Mndge, Miss Dawson, Messrs. J. A. Ford, G. Dattari, 
Mudge, I. Dnun, M. M. Bollon, J. D. Hutchison, H. Forrester, 
Butts, Schmacher and servant, Apcar, Bowden, F. Uribarrena, J. 
Goddard, Tum Yoke Kai and servant, Woo Toke Seng, Wong Kit 
Heng, and Hoo Phun in cabin; and } European and 2 Chinese in 
steerage. we uh 

Per Japanese steamer Yakasago Maru, from ‘Hakodate :—Baron 
and Baroness Schlippenbach, Mesars. R. Mulder, H. Gosch, T. B. 
Anthony and child, F. B. Blakiston, aud 10 Japanese in cabin ; 
and 235 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British str. Arabic, from San Francisco :—Rev. J. D. Davis, 
wife nnd 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. G@. R. Haines, Miss E. M. Brown, 
Miss Stematz Yamawaka, and Miss Uma Touda in cabin; and 1 
European, and 1 Chinese in steerage. For Shanghai: Rev. D. L. 
Anderson, wife and infant, Rev. O. G. Mingledorf and wife, and 
Miss Muse in cabin, For Hongkong: Mr. Bing You and wife, 
and Mr. Wallace Cummings in cabiu ; and 380 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong :—Mr. Bing You and 
wife, and Mr, Wallace Cummings in cabin ; and 380 Chinese in. 
sterrage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Rev. Mingledorf and wife, Rev. D. L. Anderson and family, Mres, 
Davis and 3 children, Mrs. Arthur, Mrs. Revel, Mrs. Inaiyama, 
Miss E. M. Brown, Miss Muse, Dr. Baely, Hon. C. Ellis, Dr, F. 
Renard, Jv., Dr. Groth, Messre. Hiojiro, J. D. Davis, Gatata, A. 
Miller, W. Yeoman, E. G. Moberly, t. Frischling, and A. H. Groom 
in cabin. 

Per Jap. str. Tayanoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—131 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Captain and Mra. Wilson Walker and child, Mr. and Mrs. Barrie 
and children, Mr. and Mra. Oki and child, Mrs. Hubbard, Captain 
J. H. Carrew. Messrs. E. C. Kirby, and Metcalfe Smith in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Wakan ura Maru, from Kobe :—48 Japanese. : 

Per Russian steamer Aamtchatka, for Kobe :—40 Japanese in 
ste-rare, : 

Per Japanese str. Zlorai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—111 Japanese. 

Per French steamer /anais, for Hongkong :—Messrs. B. Imberti, - 
B. Gualini, and Kojiyama T:unekichi in cabin. 
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IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been again more doing in Yarns, and sales amount to some 1,700 bates at about 
previous prices. Shirtings continue neglected and nominal. In other Cottons, there has been but a small business, and 
neither Woollens nor Metals call for any special remark. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.75 to 29.00 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
Sea, ce Good to Best... ...... - 30.00 to 32.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20) do. —... wee wee ” 27.50 to 28.7: Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ” 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 3 3.25 
=e ~ - g ei] 1 9 ene 3.25 to 4.00 
” » Good to Best ... «..  ... ” 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... ... .. 30 4, 80,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
7) 88 to 42 eee eee eee see aoe see 99 36.00 to 38.30 Mousselines de Laines :—Crapé 94 9 30 os Jeu 0.143 to 0.15 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— - a bear " = ry eee 0.184 to 0.25 
: es P : do. uzen »y « O30 to 0.37 
ses ii cm ar cl be yaaa ee Gicthe: Pilots cx Ae e ae es oe 
’ 9” 99 93 eee . . 4 > e 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... ... 24 yde. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Presidente... ... ... OF 4, 36,, ... 0.43 to 0.62% 
: : ° : es Union... ... 1c. wee GE yg «5H ,, . 0.30 100.55 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 , 44 ,, ‘sg 1.65 to 1.75 : ’ 
Printa :—Assorted 24 302 i. 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, svarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibs, pertb = ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Satecns Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to0.10$ | IRON :— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} th 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bares $ im. 2... 22. cse coe cee cee tee we. $2.50 to 2.92 
do. 24t02%1b24 ,, 30,, ie 1.35 to 1.55 * Rds Rieke WR Sa eee Week esi “nee BAO eT 
. do. SM: .. 24: 4, °30:-,; 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to#in. ... 0 2... ... 3.10 to 3.25% 
Velveta :—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22 ,, i 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, asxorted... 2.0... see cee cee tee eee «62.30 to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 - 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize ... 0... 0. ue cee vee eee 2.90 to 3.15 


KEROSENE.—On Saturday last 2,000 cases Devoe realized $2.144, since when no transactions have been 
reported ; but the market has a weaker feeling. Deliveries have been 10,000 cases. The FJ. G. Pendleton las arrived 
vid Nagasaki, bringing 25,000 cases for this market, all of which were suld to arrive in September last at about $1.85} to 
$1.874. The steamer Bertha and ship Anglo-American are daily expected. 


Kerosene Oil __... is ais ua oe Sas sai wu ees vs ae ... per case, $2.00 to 2.05, 
SUGAR.—With moderate daily transactions, the market remains very steady, and Jast week’s rates have been 


firmly maintained during the interval; there is, consequently, no change to note in prices, and the different grades fetch 
fully the annexed quotations. 


White, No.1) ... 0... wee) ee eee ee PEF picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... 00. ce. cee eee) eee POY picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
oie,” eM: ae vain bec, Kae! Wien Gua. ch 8.00 to 8.50 mi. aie See hte aeh Sea tees Geeaet, “ae 5.25 to 5.50 
aT ee’ ew ees Weak) we? “Meaty fe 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... eevee kee ee is 5.40 to 5.50 


= — 


EXPORTS. 

SILK.—The market hag been quiet during the week, the advices from Europe being most discouraging for this 
article. Holders of Hanks have been difficult to treat with, and cousequently large rejections have been made of this 
elass of silk. Prices are unchanged, but the tendency is still dowowardy, Settlements during the week are 360 picule, 
viz.: Hanke 29, Filatures 145, Kakedas 15, and Oshius 171 piculs, ‘Total settlements to date, 12,374 piculs. Stock, 


5,750 piculs. 


Hanke—No. land2 ...0 00.0... ee cee eee eee $530 to 540 Filatures—No. 20.0.0 6c. cee cee cee nee vee eee $600 to 61D 
‘3 oe ae bike Feuer See’ eae cae et Caeet cee, SEG CO O20) Kakedas—Extra es ee Hedy Ro “eek ee, Bek, “23 6.0 to 620) 
‘% Geo DA. ease: ewe, wae. ase ee’ (eee! ee a, EO IO ss ING: De one) eed: fede! Aeee bee. Bene: Fees tse 588 to 590 
is », 3 and Inferior Gas. Weer Gaal ace wes. ~420: 10-460 Syn Eee’ bok “wes. . “a46-- “aw Cage dees Maer “DONOOSOBN 

Filaturee—Extra ..00 0.0.0 1.0 we cee eee ee OT Inferior 0... .. cee eee vee eee eee «10 to BBO 

oP No. 1,10 to13 20.0 2. cee cee eee eee |= G30 to O40 Hamatsky—I and 2... ... ee eee eee tee nee 460 tO 470 
°9 os 3s AR ONG een ce sss es ces see GOO bo GIO 3 3 and Inferior... ...  ... 1... ... «0 4135 to 430 


TEA.—Dnuring th:e first half of the interval business continued much as last reported; prices although rather 
firmer remained quotably unchanged, but on tho 22nd a larger business, amounting to over 1,400 piculs having been 
transacted (principally by one firm), prices for Medium and Good Medium grades were foreed up about ong dollar per 
picul. These teas being mostly sought fur since then, a small but steady bueiness has been done. Arrivals about meeting 
the demand prices close steady as given below, Settlements for the period. aggregate 2,600 piculs, and for the season at 
both ports 244,429 piculs, against 246,903 piculs at this time last year. 


Common ... ... ... « ee ae ee oe Fin@: auc GS ee) RK ee ews Ge Sg SAE LO 26 
Good Common ... 0. cee cee eee tee cee cee eee =10 t0 12 WUN@QU ics: Si: Gadel eee ocak Wee ees has 3ee 2OtO DO 
Moeditm oc. ue sae see sve tae see see tee ee (EHO 17 Choice... 00.0... ee cece eee vee eee) e)=«- 32 and up'’rds 
Good Medium ...0 00.0 6.0 ce cee cee tee ee eee 19 to 22 





EXCHANGE, 
At the commencement of the week, there was a slight advance in rates, and a moderate business was transacted, 
chiefly in Bank Bille. The advance however has not been maintained, and at the close rates are weak. 


¢ 

Sterling—Bank Bille on demand ........................ 3} On Hongkoug—Private 10 days’ sight ............06 3 % discount. 

+ «> 4months’ sight ..... 0. BBY On Shanghai—Bank sight..............ccceceseeees cones iat 

- Private 4 months’ sight ................0.. 3,83 ‘ Private 10 days’ sight..............0068 734 

ne es 6 4, Sa ebbgeceduecdeads) waa: she On New York—Bank Bills on demand ..............- go} 
On Paris—Bank sight...... Se ree peer £.65 ‘5 Private 30 days’ sight ........ panded 9004 

“ Private 6 months’ sight ..................008 4.78 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 89} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............:2ccccceseeeee eee ¢ * discount. “4 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 90} 


SHIPPING, 

The steamships Durham aud Antonio still ocenpy the berth for New York, via ports and Sucz Canal; while for 
London and ‘Hamburg, vii porte, &., the steamship Breconshire is loading: in sailing tonnage we have the Osaka te-- 
ceiving cargo: sho will leave early next month for Havre and London, One settlement las taken place of a vessel to 
load ut Hakodate for San Francixco at a very good figure. Coal rates have advanced 5 and settements are taking place at 
a considerable improvement on previous quotations. 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2np, 1882. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Kapena, the Hawaiian Envoy, leaves Japan in a 
few days, unsuccessful so far as the immigration-treaty- 
seoking part of his mission is concerned. His presence 
has not failed to supply the English local press with an 
occasion for displaying its ignorance, one journal having 
tinkled its fool's bells more loudly than usual in a series of 
clumsy facetia about the forcible extraction of fresh treaties 
and new exterritorial privileges from long-suffering Japan. 
We suspect that: this ink-bottle harlequin would pull a 
really comical grimace did he understand the terms of tlie 
revised treaty Hawaii proposed to Japan a year ago. But 
it is just as well that such a persistent perverter of facts 
should be left to amuse himself with fiction. Very little 
has been seen of Mr. Kapena since he arrived here; for he 
has been confined to his house most of the time by an 
attack of rheumatism. In his suite are two bright little 
lads whom he proposes to leave behind him for education 
in Tokiyo. In fact Japan seems to have impressed 
Hawaiian visitors very favorably, appealing to their 
esthetic, as well as their political, sympathies. King 
Kulakaua, we understand, has sent to the Insetsu-Kiyoku 
an order for about a mile of that leather-like wall- 
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paper which Truth does not disdain to advertize in its 
editorial columns. Apparently, however, His Majesty is 
not up to the mysteries of upholstering, for though he 
forwarded, with his order, a very carefully drawn plan of 
the palace to be papered, he forgot to say which room is 
which, and since the paper has to be in its place before 
the coronation ceremony next April, the good people at 
the Insetsu-Kiyoku have nothing for it but to be guided 
by their instincts. However, Japanese instincts are gene- 
rally pretty correct in these matters, and so we hope for 
the best. 





The Assembly of Local Governors commenced its annual 
session on the 20th ultimo. Nothing has yet transpired 


with regard to the subjects of deliberation, but we shall 


not be surprised to find that the question of greater inde- 
pendence of local administration has demanded special 
attention. Political activity in the provinces has, for some 
time, tended in this direction, and in view of the great 
event which is to be consummated in 1890, it would seem 
not inexpedient to let the people apply the test of practice 
to their newly awakened aspirations, within the compara- 
tively narrow sphere of village autonomy. It is not so 
long since an English monarch fined anybody wearing s 
‘‘gown or mantell” not according to specification, and 


another prescribed the material for his subjects’ grave 


clothes, so that Japan may well be excused if she is still a 
little puzzled about the limits of State-duty. But after all 
the best evidence of men’s competence to escape from 
Governmental leading-strings is their anxiety to do so, and 
the fact that Japan’s desire to be onfrachised has been so 
little numbed by centuries of repression is among the 
most hopeful symptoms of her present condition. 





The Korean Envoy and his suite still remain in Tokiyo 
where they seem to be enjoying themselves without re- 
straint. They are probably the only Koreans who, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on the sudden access of 
barbarian sentiment which involyed their country in such 
curious complications. Indeed, one might be disposed to 
infer something specially honorable in the position of men 
charged to apologize for assassinations and outrages com- 
mitted by their countrymen, and to obtain a few months 
of grace in the payment of an indemnity. Féted by all the 


Foreign Representatives, humoured by the Government 


and petted by the people, they ought certainly to carry 
away with them an unequivocally favorable impression of 
the civilization their nation has so long kept at arms’ 
length. Possibly a less effusive reception might have 
produced a more lasting effect, and at the same time saved 
them from developing tastes which they may find it a little 
difficult to satisfy at Soul. 





The conditions imposed on Korea by Japan in conse- 
quence of the Soul outrage, have been embodied in a 


\ 


a 


‘tbe seen that two years hence the conditions of foreign re- 
.isidence in Korea will be more liberal than those aciually 
obtaining in Japan to-day. The inference this compari- 


\ 
‘son suggests is not pleasant, but on the other hand we 
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treaty which was submitted to His Majesty the Mikado old one ent down, ani this, added toa largely increased 
and received the Imperial sanction on the 22nd ultimo. |demand for timber in connection with shipbuilding, house 





_ We have already noted these conditions. They are (1)}construction,and various newly inaugurated industries, 


The immediate extension of the treaty limits in Korea to | has resulted in denuding the country of its forests to such 
districts included within circles of twelve miles radii about !an extent that timber is now twice as dear as it is in 
Won-san (Japanese, Gensan), Pu-san (Jap. Fu-san) and|England. An interesting report on Korean trade, com- 
Inchhén (Jap. Jinsen), that radins to be doubled after}piled at H.M. Legation in Tolkiyo, suggests that the 
two years. (2) ‘he opening of Yan-wa-chin one year} Hermit Kingdom may possibly prove a source of supply, 
hence, and (3) The right of free travel in the interior for|but the Japanese, meanwhile, fully alive to the incon- 
Japanese Envoys, Consuls, and their suites. It will thus|venience which threatens them, are adopting vigorous 
mesures to restore their forests, and the establishment 
ofa Dendrological College is among the methods designed 
to promote public interest in this important question. The 

remedy does not come one moment tvo soon. A visit to 

any of the centres of fictile industry in Japan shows .the 

neighbouring hills completely denuded of timber, and 
though in most cases they are covered with a promising 
growth of young trees, it is plain that the present generation 
of potters must be content to import meagre supplies at 
prices Which imperil the permanence of their trade. 
















































have to remember that Japan's apparent illiberality in this 
matter is dictated, rot by inclination, but by policy. She 
is apparently determined to grant uo farther concessions 
to foreigners until they on their side recognise her right to 
be treated with as much respect as Montenegro, Chili, or 
Hawaii. 


While political agitators accuse the Government of 
obstructing trade by a policy of interference, some of the 
opposition organs criticise the method of applying the 
appropriation to the Department of Agriculbare and Com- 
merce, pointing out that a larger proportion of the money 
should be devoted to promoting commercial industry. The 
country, in short, is beginning to- feel the effects of the 
specie lesses it has suffered through the agency of a de- 
preciated currency, and as in Europe, so also in Japan, 
people finding that things are not to their liking, begin to 
cry out against that impersonal scape-goat of pot-house 
politicians and frivolous journalists—the Government. 
Strangely enough, despite this outcry, paper money shows 
a almost unprecedented tendency to appreciate. ‘The new 
Finance Minister is pursuing in practical earnest the 
policy professed by his predecessor, and although, com- 
paratively speaking, he has not yet reduced the bulk of the 
fiduciary currency by any very large amouut, his opera- 
tions have evidently affected the portion which, being 
chiefly devoted to unsound speculations and marginal 
transactions on change, acted as a constant factor of flue- 
tuntion. It is known also that under his régime the 
Treasury's specie reserve has largely increased, and that 
the new Bank of Japan is honestly intended to with- 
draw gradually from circulation the whole of the paper 
issue (fifteen millions) of the Fifteenth National Bank— 
which is incorporated with it—as well as to exercise a 
rigid control over the issues of the other National Banks. 
These evidences of earnest effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment cannot fail to produce a good effect on the condition 
of the curreucy, though we are nat prepared to go quite so 
far as those hopeful persons who attribute the present 
appreciation entirely to that cause. 


A certain Mr. Ono, one of the Radical leaders, has been 
lecturing to an audience of Japanese merchants at Yoko- 
hama on the cause of the decrease in imports. In some 
respects the ideas he expressed were sound enough, as, 
for example, when he said that the Japanese have ccased 
to purchase imported goods because they have no more 
money to spend in that way, and that the purchasing 
power of the nation has decreased because the development 
of the national resources-and the way to affluence are ob- 
structed by inconvertible paper money and by the Govern- 
mental policy of interference. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr. Ono did not get beyond these meagre formule of poli- 
tical agitation. He failed to show how a return to specie 
payments could be affected, or even to substantiate his 
charge against the Government. Tie only instance of 
recent interference he could adduce was tlie assistance 
lent to the new shipping company, of which a number 
of his own party are active supporters and large 
shareholders. “It is the desire of our party,” he 
said, “to cultivate commercial relations with foreigu 
countries, and thereby to develop our own commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture and knowledge, and to see the 
open ports in a thriving conditien.” A very pretty pro- 
gramme, no doubt, but only to be carried out, so far as 
we can see, by removing all restrictions upon foreign 
trade and travel—which iden Mr. Ouo evidently does 
not contemplate, since he speaks of ‘‘ seeing the open 
ports in a thriving condition.” All the comfort he gave 
his: audience was contained in a vague intimation 
that ‘his party is struggling to ameliorate the adiminis- 
tration, and will never hesitate to undertake what- 
ever is necessary for the political improvement of thi 
people.” So by a prettily rounded curve we come back 
to the old position, that governmental interference being 
fatal to healthy progress, the thing to substitute for it is— 
governmental interference in the guise of another party. 
There is a fable about an ass which declined to be over- 
driven for the sake of carrying its master’s goods away 
from a gang of thieves, because it reflected that so far as 
its own lot was concerned, all owners were pretty much the 
same. We commend the story to Mr. Ono’s audiences. 





Another rumour says that Korean politicians are beginning 
lo be divided into two parties, of which one is in favour of 
adopting Japan, as a precedent for reform and the other prefers 
Chinese immobility. “Liberals”? and “ Conservatives ” would 
seem to be the terms best describing the attitude of these 
parties, but in Korea they appear to have received the more 
euphuistic titles of “ Loyal Patriots” and ¢ Filjpl Bielists ” 
respectively. Meanwhile, to render the relations between 
China, the Suzerain, aud Korea, the Dependeucy, if possitle 
more incomprehensible, it is said that the former country 
has concluded a special treaty with the latter stipulating that 
Chinese subjects shall have the right of free travel and trade 





A Dendrological College has been opened at Nishigahara, 
in Tokiyo under Government auspices. Among the good 
old customs which fell into disuse with the demise of 
foudalism, was that of planting two young trees for every 
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in the interior of the Hermit Kingdom. If this be true, 
Korea’s Western treaty friends will come in for the same privi- 
lege under the favoured nation clause, so that we may find 
ourselves able to spend a summer on the slopes of Keyargang- 
san or by the banks of the ‘umangang before we know where 


we are. 





The Emperor has presented a bandsome bronze vase, 
ornamented with chrysanthemums and dragons inlaid in 
‘gold, to Captain Hoskyn, R.N. of H.M.8. Flying Fish. 

The vase bears an inscription to the following effect :— 
‘Presented by the Emperor of Japan to Captain Hoskyn, 
'R.N., Commander of H.B.M.'s Flying Fish, in memory of 


‘the services rendered by that officer in saving Hanabusa 


-Yoshitada, Japanese Minister to Korea, and his suite, on 
the occasion of the recount émeute in Korea. 





Lor Rumours from Korea point to a probability of fresh disturb- 


/ 


ances. Itis said thatthe inhabitants of Kang-w6on, Chhung- 
chhéng, and Kyéng-sang contemplate an attack on the 
metropolis with a view to the expulsion of Chinese and Japan- 
ese soldiers from the country. Such an attempt is certainly 
within the range of probabilities, but if made it will doubtless 
have an ending very different from the first result of the Dai- 
on-Kun’s intrigue. China must be very well aware that 
Korea will not submit for ever to a military occupation, and 
if the Celestial braves now quartered at Sdul are taken by sur- 
prise, it will be their own fault. 





The Baddhist priests in Japan are apparently beginning to 
think that they have had enough of old fashioned celibacy and 
vegitarianism, A grand meeting of representatives from the 
various sects is announced to be held this month at Koyasan 
in the provice of Kii, the subject of discussion to be the advis- 
ability of removing vexatious and needless restrictions upon 
the liberty of the saintly subject. Some sects have already 
taken the initiative in these matters and it would seem as though 
their example has proved too much for their more ascetic 
brethren. 





Arrangements have been made for incorporating with the 
new Shipping Company three other marine transport com- 
panies, viz.:—the Tukiyo Sailing Ship Company (Toksyo 
Homaisen-gwaisha), the Takaoka Sailing Ship Company 
(Takaoka Homaisen-gwaisha), aud the Hokkaido Transport 
Company (Hongkong Unyu Kuaisha). It has farther been 
decided to increase the capital of the new Company to ten 
millions (ye), and the following list has been published show- 
ing the places to which the Company’s vessels will ply :— 
'‘lokio and Yokkaichi...... ..... .. 900 tons each. 


cy yy - HP eKodate sissccisiscsccds 2 ‘3 » 1,500 ,, - 
Se oo ig, GNODINU. vceovecusessuueses 2 _ » 1,000 _,, “ 
Hakodate and Osaka ...........006 » 1,500 _,, ‘3 
Tsuruga, Hakodate & Otaru ... 3 = », 1,500 ,, 5 
Hakodate and Ojiku ...........0606 2 ‘ a | im * 
Hakodate & Nemuro districts... 2 * » 200 ,, 33 
Tsuruga, Fushiki, Niigata ..... 2 3 55 UU 55 - 
Sakata, Funakawa, & Hakodate, 
Tokio, Kagoshima & Riukiu... 2 5 ft OG i'w 
Kiushiu districts, & Hokkaido (to 
COLEY COR!) a sadcevisccsdvenseden ess 10 —,, sR e00 Ga G8 
Tokio, Bakan, Pu-san, Iucbhén, 
and Tientsin ........0000.. soevee 2 ‘5 gx. COO 45, 4 
Hakodate and Shanghai............ 2 is ,, 1,000 __,, = 
* Nagasaki, Pu-san, Won-san, Vla- 
divostock & Hakodate ......... 2 5, 1,000" -,, - 
Tokio, Kobe, Hongkong, Amoy, 
ANd Foochow ......cccccseseceeees 2 ‘3 32,000 ,, 5. 


News has been received in Tukiyo of the destruction by 
fire of the principal temple at Minobu. All the temples at 
thai place, with the exception of a small pagoda, were burned 
down in 1875, but three were subsequently restored ona 


Google 


scale of great magnificence. We extract from Satow and 
Hawes’ Handbook the following description, which will con- 
vey some idea of the magnitude of this last misfortune :— 


The dimensious of the main hall of the Founder's Temple 
are :—length 120 feet, depth 75 feet, height 26 feet, while the 
altar is 24 feet long by 15 feetin depth. ‘I'he roof ix supported 
on red and brown pillars, the altar being likewise of the latter 
colour. Each square of the coffered ceiling contains a gilt 
dragon. The gaily coloured carvings of birds, trees, and so forth 
add greatly to the general effect. The gem of Minobu, however, 
is the ‘emple of the ‘lrue Bones, where the lover of Oriental 
decorative art will find in contemporary freshness all those 
beauties which in most of the religious edifices of Japan have 
already been too much tarnished by the hand of time. The 
exterior it ig unpretentious, but on entering the oratory the 
visitor should observe the life-like paintings of cranes on the 
ceiling, the handiwork of a uative of Owari. The lacquering 
and the wood-carvings are not yet finished. A long gallery leads 
hence tothe “sanctum sanctorum” where Nichi-ren’s remains 
are enshrined. It is a small octagonal building, all ablaze with 
gold and colours, and elaborately decorated. Round the walls, 
ona gold ground, are full-sized representations of the white 
lotus-flower, the’ emblem of purity and of the Buddhist faith. 
The horizontal beams abuve are elaborately carved and painted, 
while the black, mixed with gold, of the rafters, tempers the 
general effect. Black and gold, likewise, are the colours used 
in the ceiling, which is secured by beautifully worked metal 
fastenings. In the “ rammn’” are carvings of the sixteen Disciples 
(Jid-ruku Rakan), and on the doors paintings of musical instru- 
ments. The reliquary (h6-td), which was presented by the 
faithful of the province of Owari, is of gold lacquer and shaped 
like a°two-storied pagoda. Init will rest the casket of gold 
and’ precious stones cuntaiuing Nichi-reu’s remains. Above 
hangs a baldachin given by the inhabitants of Nagasaki. The 
only European innovation in the place is the presence of two 
glazed windows, which permit of a much better examiuation of 
the building than is often alone obtainable in the ‘ dim religious 
light” of many Japanese sacred edifices. A gallery unites the 
Temple of the True Boues to that of the Monumental Tablet, 
which is a plain, uninteresting building. lending the erection 
of the new buildings, it has been temporarily used to hold the 
remains of the saint aud an image of him carved by his disciple 
Nichi-ro, 





The vernacular journals have been getting into hot water 
The editor of the Choya Shimbun was summoned 
before the Police \Bureau on the 24th ultimo and fined 
fifteen yew for attributing the inundations which have taken 
place this year to an Linperial Decree promulgated in 1879. 
One is inclined to think that.the editor only meant to be 
funny, but the authorities found too much salt in his wit. 
The Hochi Shimbun also was suspended on the 29th 
ultimo for maintaining that the people would be justfied 
in mnurmuring at the imposition of the new malt-tax, secing 
that they have not been consulted on the subject, and 
for recommending the Government to give up spending 
inoney on any enterprise expected to last longer than 1890, 
the year fixed for the establishment of a national assembly. 
We should be inclined to sympathise with these political 
agitators of we could see anything solid in the vapour of 
discontent they are so fond of spreading abroad. 


again. 


oe 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is reported that the Yokohama Amateur Dramatic As- 
sociation have in preparation Mr. Steele Mackaye’s drama, 
‘“ Hazel Kirke,” the name of which, atleast, is probably 
better known in America than thatofany other play produced 
in the last score of years. For several reasons, it will be 
interesting to observe the manner of its reception by the 
public of Yokohama. In the first place, it is of a different 
class from the pieces which usually find fayour here, being 
modelled after the old fashioned “domestic” plan, and 
relying for its effects rather upon pathetic and strong 
emotional qualities than upon appeals to the lighter fancies 
of an audience. In these critical and fastidious days, such 
plays are not so sure of commanding approval on their 
own account as they were a quarter of a century ago, and 
they require much more careful and delicate interpretation 


. 
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than when the Olympic pit was wont to become lachrymose 
in sympathy with the woes of ‘The Porter’s Knot”’ or 
‘‘The Chimney Corner.” Anything’ approaching extra- 
vagance in the portrayal of these fireside tribulations is 
apt to inspire an irreverent disposition among spectators, 
painfully incompatible with the results supposed to be 
aimed at. ‘‘ Hazel Kirke’”’ itself, when occasionally acted 
in western American towns, without that cautious reserve 
which is found expedient in New York, has been known to 
provoke demonstrations in which hilarity took a rudely 
disproportionate part. Fortunately, we need fear no such 
awkward misadventure here. The performances of in- 
telligent amateurs, like ours in Yokohama, whatever their 
other shortcomings may be, are seldom disfigured by that 
species of artificial excess commonly styled “rant.” We 
have no reason (o doubt that the dangerous passages in 
the drama—by which we mean those where the temptation 
to indulgence in sound and fury is often irresistible, even 
among professional players—will be managed with discre- 
tion and moderation. As to the humorous elements of 
the piece, they are sure enough to be satisfactorily taken 
care of; and the subordinate figures, who in this instance 
supply unnecessarily heavy links in the chain of characters, 


will be at least as well represented as they deserve to be. 


® 
* * 


In point of fact, there is nothing hazardous in saying 
that the piece, throughout, will probably be acted with a 
good deal more care and consideration than its real merit 
calls for. And this suggests the second reason why the 
performance here may be especially worthy of attention. 
It will, perhaps, be the first time that ‘‘ Hazel Kirke ” has 
had an opportunity of being judged according to its own 
actual value. Its successes in New York and other places 
in the-United States have been owing to circumstances 
quite apart from its worth in either a dramatic or literary 
sense. It happened to be the opening piece at a theatre 
concerning which an unusual amount of curiosity had 
been excited during its erection. New and strange experi- 
ments were attempted in various parts of the structure. 
The orchestra—or what is ordinarily understood by the 
orchestra, i.e. the enclosure of musicians—was placed, 
not just beneath and in front of the foot-lights, but on top 
of the arch of the proscenium, being hidden from view by 
tasteful drapery and dainty festoons of flowers. Two 
distinct stages were provided, one above the other, so that 
no delay was caused in changing the settings, however 
complicated these might be. While the action of one 
scene progressed below, the mechanical arragements for 
another were completed above to be duly lowered into their 
place, as soon as needed. The auditorium was, moreover, 
exceptionally attractive, in the richness and brilliancy 
of its decoration. At the same time, it was one of the. 
smallest, if not the very smallest, of New York theatres. 
It is overcrowded, we believe, when eight hundred 
spectators are admitted. These being the circumstances, 
it would have needed a downright bad play to keep the 
public away, during the first, or yet the second season. 
Years might pass, indeed, before the whole of the amuse- 
ment-seeking community could find the chance of 
admission. And there was such a charm about the esta- 
blishment that people went again and again, merely to 
enjoy the luxury of its appointments. Then it received 
the support of an influential class which has seldom 
youchsafed much fayour to theatrical exhibitions. The 
owners were everywhere known as prominent pillars of 
the church, one of them, at least, being a clergyman; and 
religious society was prevailed upon to give its counte- 


Google 





nance to a place of entertainment which, it was promised, 
should he conducted on strict moral principles. There 
was plenty of good natured laughter over the whole 
business, but the Madison Square Theatre throve upon it 
all ; and, in spite of internecine quarrels, newspaper con- 
troversies of a highly unclerical character, and more than 
an crdinary share of the eccentricities inseparable from 
theatrical management by unfamiliar hands, it thrives 
lustily to this day. 


% 
* #* 


Yes; a much worse play than ‘“‘ Hazel Kirke” would 
have been required to keep the Madison Square Theatre - 
from being filled with its regular body of eight Lundred 
visitors, night after night, for a couple of seasons, And 
We are not at all disposed to pronounce it a bad play. It 
is simply one of the old, familiar stories of the stage, less 
in harmony now than formerly with popular taste, in 
which humble virtue is crushed to earth and made to rise 
again, while lordly aristocracy misbehaves itself for a time, 
and then discovers that noblesse oblige. Needless to say 
there is a stern “ parient,” one of the sternest that ever 
served as instigator of the agonies of domestic drama, who, 
as a matter of course, curses his daughter to slow damnatory 
music as the curtain falls on one act, and who forgives her 
—she being guiltless of any form of sin—to the strains of 
a@ reconciliatory andantino before the end of another act. A 
domestic drama without its resounding curse would be a 
thing of naught. But though the materials are old, 
including the sadly-mirthfal comic deus ex machina, they 
are compactly joined, and productive of a well-sustdined 
interest. Otherwise, the play would not have been tolerated 
at all, outside of New York, notwithstanding the immense 
advantage of its long metropolitan ‘“‘run” which advertised 
it prodigiously and secured it a nearing everywhere. Here, 
it will stand on its own qualities, though in no small 
degree aided, we do not question, by the tact and skill of 
the ladies and gentlemen who are to be concerned in 
the representation. To them, undoubtedly, whatever we 
think of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” we may confidently look for an 
evening or two of genuine enjoyment. 





The China Mail, relying upon the information furnished 
by a private letter from Yokohama, undertakes to give its 
readers a full, true, aud particular account of Japanese 
politics and finance, the result being of such a nature that 
one is uncertain whether to be amused or astonished. 
According to the Hongkong journal, Mr. Inouye is com- 
plete master of the situation, having uncontrolled charge 
of ** the financial and fiscal arrangements and paper money 
subsidies,’’ whatever may be meant by that. The new 
shipping company is of course alluded to, as ‘‘ designed to 
crush the Mitsu Bishi Company,” but the China Mail, in - 
language which bears @ curious resemblance to the ut- 
terances of a certain journalistic slanderer in Yokohama, 
declares that the enterprise ‘“‘ has not gained the confidence 
of the public, in fact has practically received no public 
support whatever.” Nor is this all. We are told also of 
‘“ another scheme to put, the whole of the coast trade into 
the hands of a subsidised Government Company,” and of 
‘* propositions for variofs trading companies, ostensibly df 
public ownership but to be in reality part of the Govern- 
mental monopoly system.’ We remember "yeading some- 
where of an old gentleman ~who asked a printseller for a 
portrait of ‘* Admiral Noah” to illustrate the first canto 
of Don Juan. Might it not be worth the China Mail 
while to apply to the Yokohama Puach for a portrait of 
the truthful correspondent by whom the above romances 
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were furnished? The suggestion is worth taking into 
consideration, for Punch has now and then depicted a 
gentleman with long ears and 4 whooping Hibernian 
satellite who would make an excellent frontispiece for our 
Hongkong contemporary’s lucubrations. 





Consul-General Van Buren has been giving the good 
people of San Francisco an epitome of his views about 
Japan through that inevitable medium—an interviewer. 
Knowing by experience how little reliance can be placed 
_on the fidelity of such a method of transmission, 
we are disposed to doubt very much whether General 
Van Buren is really responsible for the opinions attributed 
to him. We can imagine him saying—though we cannot 
by any means agree with him—that ‘the Japanese are 4 
rather singular and exclusive race, and in many respects 
very unlike the Chinese”: that they ‘“ may be termed the 
French of that East”: that they are “ hospitable, impul- 
sive, and fond of being praised and petted.” The General 
himself, so far as we know, is fond of being praised and 
petted, but then, whois not? Wecan imagine him, there- 
fore, readily commilting himself to all these generalities, 
and even going so far as to accuse the Japanese of “ lack- 
ing coutinuily,” for few persons are likely to challenge an 
incomprehensible statement ; but his reported strictures on 
the administration of justice by the U.S. Consular Court 
in Yokohama somewhat surprise as. However, it is not 
unpleasant to find that the comments we have been com- 
pelled to make on this subject from time to time are en- 
dorsed by so prominent a representative of the system 
we condemn, General Van Buren told the reporter that 
one of his objects in visiting Washington is to urge upon 
Congress the necessity for authorizing the establishment of 


a judicial system in Japan. So far as the consent of 


Congress is concerned, the General will probably have his 
trouble for his pains, but in the meanwhile we congratu- 
late him on discovering that the functions of an advocate 
and a judge cannot conveniently be combined in one 
person. 





Colonel Palmer, R.E., has contributed to the Hongkong 
Daily Press an interesting letter on the subject of comets, 
the writer’s chief purpose being to contradict one phase of 
the vulgar notion that in this confusion of rushing meteors, 
sweeping comets, and revolving planets, something may 
atany moment collide against something else, and the 
issue be a “ melting of the elements with fervent heat.” 
That any such result would be produced by the absorb- 
tion of a comet into the mass of the sun, Colonel Palmer 
declines to believe, and his scepticism is borne out 
by modern astronomers, who tell us that in all pro- 
bability the incidence of a comet on the surface of the 


great luminary, round which it had circled for so many | 


centuries, would be nothing more than the contact of 
flame with fame—the drinking of a fresh draught of fiery 
vapour by thirsty old Phebus. A collision between thie 
earth and a comet might, however, be quite a different 
matter, for a3 Dr. Huygins says, “when a comet has 
put off the gala trappings of perihelion excitement” it is 
probably a very sober and solid object, and Procter tells 
us that ‘in some large comets the nucleus may be a few 
hundred miles in diameter, or even very much larger, and 
may consist of solid matter,’ and adds :—‘It is not 
necessary to say that the collision of a cometary nucleus 
of this order with the earth would produce destruction on 


@ wide scale.” 
2 


e *. * . . ° 
The point, however, which specially interests us in 
Colonel Palmer’s letter.is his account of the electric dis- 
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turbance lately noted in Hongkong. “I learn,” he says’ 
“ from our Superintendents of Telegraphs that for many 
weeks past they have been at intervals greatly embarrassed 
by earth-currents of unusual intensity and persistency. 
Since yesterday morning these have been especially severe, 
and many hours’ work has been lost on account of them. 
We hear also of recent brilliant auroral displays in Great 
Britain and other places. All of these, I take it, have 
proceeded from solar disturbances caused in the first place 
by the comet's very close approach to the sun when at and 
near perihelion, and latterly by the destruction of swarms 
of attendant meteorites, following near and far in the 
comet's wake, but unable, for lack of the necessary size 
and momentum, to achieve their close circuit of the sun, 
d therefore becoming absorbed or engulfed in his mass. 
The phenomena thus experienced, doubtless not here only 
but in all parts of the world, are in fact types and fore- 
runners of those which will pretty certainly take plaee if 
ever the comet itself becomes finally immersed in the 
sun.” 


* 


* * 


All these abnormal conditions noted by Colonel Palmer 
seem to confirm a theory which has lately found con- 
siderable favour among astronomers—that the most curious - 
of cometary phenomena, the long tail-like appendage 
which accompanies these wanderers, is formed under the 
influence of electric force. Proctor describes tlie behaviour 
of large comets as they approach the sun in the following 
language :— The sido of the coma which lies towards the — 
sun is the scene of intense disturbance. Streams of 
luminous matter seem to rise continually toward the sun, 
attaining a certain distance from the head, when, assuming 
a cloud-like appearance, they seem to form an envelope 
around the nucleus. ‘This envelope gradually increases its 
distance from the sun, growing fainter and larger, while 
within it the process is repeated, and a new envelope is 
formed. This in turn ascends from the nucleus, expanding 
as it does so, while within it another new envelope is formed. 
Meanwhile, the one first formed has grown fainter, perhaps 
has disappeared. The matter raised up in these envelopes 
seems to have undergone a certain change of character, 
causing it no longer to obey the sun's attractive influence, 
but to experience a strong repulsive action from him, 
whereby it is apparently swept away with great rapidity 
to form the tail. ‘It flows past the nucleus,’ says Dr. 
Huggins, ‘on all sides, still ever expanding and shooting 
backwaazd until a tail is formed in a direction opposite to 
the sun.” Now the question is—Why should the matter 
thus formed cease to obey the law of gravity, as it did when 
forming part of the nucleus, and instead of acknowledging 
the sun's attraction, “submit rather to an intense repul- 

sive action, carrying it at a much greater rate from the sun 
‘than, under thre action of gravity—starting from rest and 
ae from all perturbing influences—it could have been 
|drawn toward him”? Various theories have of courge 
been propounded, but the most plausible is that which 
refers this repulsive action to electricity. Dr. Huggins 
describes the theory thus :-— 


Broadly, the different applications of principles of electricity which 

| have becn suyzested, group themselves about the common idea, that 
great electrical disturbances are set up by the sun’s action in con- 
nection with the vaporization of some of the matter of the nucleus, 
and that the tail is probably matter carried away, possibly in con- 
nection with electrie discharges, under an electric influence of 
repulsion exerted by the sun. This view necessitates the supposition 
that the sun is strongly electrified, either negatively or positively, 
and further, that in the processes taking place in the comet, either 
of vaporization or of some other kind, the matter thrown out by the 
nucleus has become strongly electrified in the same way as the saa 
—that is, negatively if the sun's electricity is negative, or positively 
if the sun's is positive. The enormous disturbances which the 
spectroscope shows to be always at work in the sun must be 
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accompanied by changes of equal magnitude, but we know nothing 
as to how far these are all, or the grea’ majority of them, in one 
direction, so as to cause the sun to mainta‘n permancutly a high 
electrical state, whether positive or negative.” 

It would, perhaps, be rash to assert that these electric | 
disturbances can ever be strong enough to produce a | 
sensible echo on the surface of our globe, but cumulative 
evidence of magnetic phenomena such as these reported 
from Hongkong might well justify an inference in that 
direction. 

The Mainichi Shimbun affirms that it has received intel- 

Ve ligence to the effect that Li Hung Chang exercises complete 
control in the management of the internal economy as well as 
of the external policy of China; and that a German Vice- 

Consul at ‘Tientsin, who is described as “ the most intimate 

friend of the Viceroy,” was instrumental in inducing China to 

adopt the measures recently employed in the policy of that 
country in Korean matters, The fact is that His Excellency, 
whose supreme autocracy in his own vice-royalty, and national 
influence, are perhaps unequalled in any other living states. 
man is, is far from supreme in the counsels of the ‘l'sung-li- 

Yamen, where he has not even an official place, and only a certain 
J weight, True that weightis ponderous, but it has often trembled 

in that balance, which the sword or prestige of a powerful rival, 

throwg in Brennus-wise, would cause to gravitate to the prejudice 
of the great Vicervy. For the skill and policy of at least two 
of the Foreign Ministers at Peking—the English and German 
to wit—His Excellency professes great respect ; and there is 
every reason to believe that he has, more than once or twice 
on important occasions, made their advice useful to himself 
and his country. But he is not a man to admit any mere 

Vice-Consul, as such, of any nationality, to his friendship and 

his consultations. It is true that an American, not a German, 

formerly in Consular employ, las a semi-official position near 

H.E. Li’s Yamen ; but he was free from all connection with the 

United States Civil Service before he was admitted to a status 
which after all is only equivocal. 


et ere ey, 


This gentleman and Colonel 
Gordon are probably the only two foreigners who have ever 
been admitted to even a measure of knowledge of Li Hung 
Chang’s wishes or designs. With occasional visitors he can 
leap from the extreme of princely courtesy to accesses of 
frankness tliat are almost Bismarckian in their fluent violence. 
There is little, if any, doubt that to Colonel Gordon's sage 
advice (perhaps rather too loudly given) backed by the quict 
representations of Mr. Pethick, China, two years ago, escaped 
the danger and horrors of a war with Russia. But, be this 
as it may, one of the proudest, and individually most irre- 
xponsibly powerful, men on the face of the earth does not 
go about begging the advice of second-rate officinis of any 
foreign nation ; still less does he, who in his private life is 
conservatively Chinese, summon such people to the intimacy 
of his private amity. 


ee anneal 


Although the provisions of the new Korean Teaty, recently 
ratified in Tokio, may appear conparatively unimportant, | 
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willingly see discredit thrown upon the representatives of 
their own country, in later transactions, if they could only 
flatter their souls that Japan might be disgraced at the same 
time, And the wish being father to the belief—genuine or as- 
sumed—it has in many instances been boldly proclaimed that 
the work of this empire would have to be undone from the begin- 
ning, and a fresh compact arranged—this time with the con- 
nivance of China. While it is trne that no sensible and im- 
partial observer would be deceived by these prejudiced views, it 
isnot amiss that a simple and natural incident in the relation of 
Japan and Korea should at once put an end to all misrepre- 

sentations of the kind, The Supplementary Treaty of Insé 

August was prepared, as everyone may know, without the 

interposition of any authority beyond that of the two countries 
irectly concerned, It was signed in Kurea by Commissioners 
duly empowered on both sides, and was ratified by His Majesty 

As its terms bear a 

precise reference to the earlier agreement, it serves the ad- 
ditional purpose of fortifying the validity of that document, 
while putting an end tothe impertinent assumption that this 
empire must await the pleasure of China before opening or 
continuing an intercourse properly agreed upon with a friendly 
State. 

We are glad to be able to give space in our columns this 
week to an exhaustive communication on the subject of the 
Poronai Railway. The local press of this settlement has not 
hesitated to publish statements calculated to bring discredit 
on the work of American engineers in the north of Japan, 
and it would certainly have been better in inany respects that 
the controverting information we now lay before our readers 
should have been offered to the journal originally responsible 
for the libels. We are, however, given to understand that a 
letter addressed to the editor of the fapan Gazette on the 
subject of its erroneous assertions was left unnoticed by the 
editor of that newspaper, and we have therefore no hesitation 
in placing our columns at the disposal of a correspondent who 
seeins to base his protest on the most ample evidence. No- 
thing could be more mistaken than the vulgar notion that 
roughness and instability are essential features of American 
railroads, It is, on the contrary, a proof of superior ability 
that the United States engineers have been able to adapt 
themselves successfully to circumstances demanding an amount 
of economy which might well have deterred railway enterprise 
altogether, Their temporary constructions, however, are not 
to be confounded with their permanent work, which will bear 
comparison with that of any experts in the universe. We 
should be sorry to see the “ Prairie Style’’ of railway building 
adopted largely in Japan, because the conditions existing in 
this country do not, as arule, justify such a method ; but it 
isevident that a very cheap and serviceable road has been 
built in Yezo, and to withhold from its engineers the credit 
which justly belongs to them is a paltry display of national 
jealousy. ‘The comparisons our correspondent draws between 
the Poronai and Tokiyo-Yokohama railways might have been 
omitted without detriment to his argument, In the matters 


the circumstances under which the document was negotiated | of cost, of speed, and construction the advantage is largely on 
and signed give it an especial and a very timely significance. | the side of the northern line, but apart from differences of 
Ever since the Chinese Government saw fit to interfere with , style it is lo be remembered not only that the Tukiyo-Yoko- 
the public affairs of the neighboring kingdom, the theory has ‘hama road was Japan's first essay, but also that the English 
been urged, with considerable earnestness, if not with absolute | engineers employed were not allowed to be responsible either 
sincerity, that all Conventions between. Koren and other | for time or expense. We understand that the first coal train 
nations must be regarded as invalid, unless formally sanctioned ‘trom Poronai arrived at Sapporo on the evening of Nov. 15th, 
by the higher authority at Peking. This argument has been hand a most favorable report feaclics us ag to the size of the 
applied to the American and British Treatios, but wore par- | lumps, as well as the uniformity in colour, lustre, and fineness 
ticularly—for reasons which we need not specify—to the | of the entire load. Some months ago the coal was tested in 
agreement several years ago concluded by Japan. It appeared, | the furnace of x locomotive, aud found to burn finely, make 


deed, as if many European writers on the subject would i steam quickly, and leave litile ash. 
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RAILWAYS AND RAILWAYS. | the year 1865-66 (the earliest year for which returns have 


Iheen received bas doon the present system of making up 
oho te | the accounts) to TOOT 4570 (the Revular Estimate for 1881-82, 
VHE Report to the Seeretary of Biate for India my apeoy dedneting extraordinary reecipts), ‘Lhe mineral _re- 
1 Couneil on Railways in India for the year 1881-82, | sources of the country have been partially developed. The 
: wien of cultivaced Jand Las been enlarged. Wages have 
risen. ‘Lhe effects of famines have Leen mitigated. A lurge 
railways 1s of exceptional interest in Japan, owing to the ; trade in wheat with this country has been started. In 1860, 
et eee : aed Lbv the Governments of both | not a hundredweight of wheat lad been exported from India ; 
similarity of attitude assumed by the ‘rove I last year, 9,379,236 ewt. were consigned to the United Kingdom. 
In fact, the indirect are greater than the divect gains, though 
nol measurable with the same exactilude. For to railways are 
: | greatly due the extended trade, the increased revenue, the 

its author, Mr. Juland Danvers, Government Director of | success of the great fiscal reforms which have of late been 


Indian Railway Companies, in relinquishing —owing to effected, and the improved condition of the people. 
a cs : Grau athe ; 
a change of system—tho statistical duty he has so ably | ‘The average cost of railway construction in India has 


performed for the last twenty-two years, takes occasion 10 been about $68,000 per milo, but it should be observed, 
review tho changes which have occurred during that with regard to this figure, that white the 5ft. Gin. gauge 
period, not only in railway affairs, but in the general Hues have cost about $80,000 s inile, the metre BNUge 
condition of the country. We quote verbatim from his lines have only cost $35,000, which latter is the approxi- 
summary :— mate estimate for similar work in Japan. Indian 


: , experience by no means contradicts the well established 
107.—In the year 1860, 842 niles of railway were open for] — l J ‘ : ae he 
traffic, and 2,232 miles were under construction. A capital | fact that any official element is fatal to rigid economy in 
expenditure of 31,171,853! had taken place. Phe gross revenue) matters of public works. With reference to this, Chesney, 

amounted to 586,3281, and-the net to 53,1802, being at the ¢, . . eRe : ; 
rate of 188. per cent. on the expenditure. Money was being ; 1 his ‘ Indian Polity, sys that in spite of all the pre- 
raised by the Companies under a guarantee of five per cent. 1M- | eautions taken by the Government to supervise the works 
terest from the Government, : .. f th 

108 —At the present Lime 9,875 miles of railway are open ; and control the financial arrangements of the guaranteed 
and the work of construction is still progressing. A capital railways, “an expenditure has, in somo cases, been in- 
expenditure of 134.200,5312, has been incurred The gross ae An f 
revenue ia 13,725,053, aud the net 6,952,714/, or at the rate | curred fur exceeding what was anticipated, or what ig now 
of about 5/. per cent. on the capital. Money has been raised on | believed to have been necessary, nor has it been possible 


a guarantee of 34 per cent., and lately private Companies have os ij be; 1 of indiff k 
come forward with projects without seeking any pecuniary aid to prevent some lines being executed of indifierent work- 
from Government. manship, nor the accounts of a line falling into almost 
109.—The policy with regard to railways in India has gone | inextricable confusion. The result has been that the 
through various phases. It was inaugurated under the advice ; . 
of Lord Dalhousie, with the concurrence of the Home authori Tndian revenues are charged permanently—for practically. 
ties, by the employment of Companies under a system of 
guarantee, All efforts to raise money without a guarantee ; i : : ; 
failed, and no other meaus was then available for carryimy out penditure which, with present experience, if may be safely 
even the limited extent of railways which was required asa] ocserted should not aud need not have been incurred.” 
commencement. ‘lhe terms granted, which, with cur present ; sont : 
experience, may seem open to objection, and which have been Doubtless the net results, direct and indirect, far outweigh 
regarded as excessively liberal, were considered necessary thitty | considerations of this nature, nevertheless the satisfaction 
years ago iu order to obtain the money from English capitalists, : ; ; : , 
Under this system 99,996,.1912 has been raised for making 6,122 one experiences In perusing Mr. Danvers’ report 1s to 
isiles of railway which now produce a net revenne of 6210, 7007, 
110.—A chanyve in this pohey was made in 1870, when a sys- ; ; 
tem of State lines was ae anced during the Vicercyalty Me still tentative. The latest development—‘‘a return to the 
Lord Lawrence, and, as the 5. ft. 6 in. gauze was considered | aeeney of Companies, who, either by a modified guarantee 
needlessly large, a lighter description of railway, with a meire A by eae ee Iti ; 
gauge, was fixed upon for such tines. ‘The capital has, for the |O' OY arrangements involying no ultimate pecuniary 
most part, been raised by Goversement loans at rates of interest | assistance, undertake railways on their own merits in the 
varying from 3 to 44% per cent. and the work of coustiuction | f sie Fic hatecat sae d 
and management has been carried on by Government ofiicers. lope of earning & fur rate of interest on tie money 
The extent of railway under this sys'em opened ee the Sst |invested in them ”—is, in effect, the system which has 
December, 1881, was 83,7044 miles, of which 2,1745 miles are on ee areetcr ian : 
The Soret ackidius ae ButEyoun Lass salen lll found favour in Japan, and, so far as our present lights go, 


under construction, the cost has been 34,204,3907, and the net |no better plan suggests itself. An important feature of 

revenue now derived from the lines open for traffic is T41,9390. that system is the right of purchase ‘reserved by the 

Included among State lines are certain which are termed : ; : 

“ Provincial,” being undertaken by Local Governments, under | Government—a right which, without unduly clogging the 

arrangements with the Supreme Government, the revenne of spirit of railway enterprise, virtually secures to the public 

the provinces being primaridy responsible for the interest on the | > ie aes ie J 

borrowed capital Several very useful and lucrative lines have | & participation in future improvements. 

been made by this menns. ‘The total earnings on all the Indian lines during the 

111.—Tho next development of railway policy has been a fis ae Seucess . span 

return to the agency of Companies, who, either by a modified iscal year under review yielded a return of nearly 5/. 8s. 

guarantee or by arrangements involving no uitimate pecuniary per event. per annum, compared with 4/. 15s. for the 

assistance, undertake railways on their own meritsin the hepo fo ae ile tl vent ee ce 

of earning a fair rate of interest on the money invested in theus. preceding year, while the nuwber of passengers during the 

Tn these cases interest is advanced either by the Government or | same periods were 62,271,133 and 48,066,060 respectively. 

out of Capital during coustruciion The G vernmeut reserve 
| 








has just reached us. Everything that concerns Thdian i 


countries towards enterprises of this nature, but the 





present Report is even more than usually instructive sinec 


this is the final incidence of such charges—with an ex- 


some extent marred by observing that railway policy is 


«Tho results of the year show,” says Mr. Danvers in 
another part of his Report, “ that the railways, taken as 
a whole, have made a marked progress, and that they are 


the option of purchasing at certain periods, and at the end ef a 
term of 99 years the railways become the property of the State, 
the rolling stock, &e., being paid tor ata valuation, 

112.—By these varions methods an iniportant system of rail- 
ways has been established and is being extended, and a mary. 1- 
lous change in the moral and material condition of the country 
has been produced. Not only have the people who travese ion 
the railways Increased from 3.857.524 ino the year Lou) to 
§2 271,133 in TS8L, but the merchandise carried lias grown trem 
632,618 tons to 1L.637.001 tons, The sam reeeived for the von- a 
veyanee of passengers and goods in 1859 was 85,320; In Psxt | open mileage. The returns for the current year also are 
it had increased LO 13,725.9037, The value of exporis has riven iguch as to justify the expectation that this improvement 
from 34,090.1842. to 73, OLL, 7232, and of imports frou 64, 170.7050, | : : . 
to 62,113,984/, ‘The revenuy has increased from 93,107,350. in | Will be continued, and that the revenue will exceed that 


iu wy prosperous condition. ‘They lave earned more and 
expended proportionately less, ‘The net revenue per mile 
increased from S26/, in 13630 to 885/ in 1881, uotwith- 
| standing that there was a considerable increase in the 
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of any previous year.” The average working expenditure 
per mile during 1881-82 was about 686/. 

The persons employed in working and maintaining the 
lines at the time of the Report, consisted of 8,678 Euro- 
peans, 8,771 East Indians, and 162,048 Natives, the pro- 
portion of the last consequently being 95.6 per cent of the 
whole. It is interesting to observe that the employment 
of natives as drivers is gradually increasing, between four 
and five hundred now working in that capacity. In various 
parts of India, schools have been established for instructing 
natives in the necessary mechanical knowledge to qualify 
them for employment as foremen in the shops and locomo- 
tive departments of the railways, and ‘‘ every year esta- 
blishes fresh proof that, with proper training and prac- 
tice, they may be safely and advantageously placed in 
those positions.” The Japanese, having a very much 
Buperior substratum of education to work on, have been 
proportionately more successful in this respect. With 
scarcely any exceptions, the drivers and stokers both on 
the northern and southern lines are natives, and there can 
no longer be any question of their efficiency and trust- 
worthiness. Apropos of this, we may mention that no 
foreigners are engaged in any capacity on the line now in 
process of construction by the Nihon ‘letsudo Kwaisha. 
Of coufse it remains to be seen whether this independence 
of Western aid will result successfully. It would, perhaps, 
be too much to expect that it should. However heartily 
we may admire the spirit by which the Japanese are 
animated in their attempts to walk alone, we cannot entirely 
admit their prudence, more especially when we reflect that 
this exclusion of foreign scientists to a great extent debars 
railway enterprise in Japan from having recourse to Euro- 
pean capital. Sooner or later it cannot fail to be borne in 
on the Japanese mind that the conversion of floating, into 
fixed, capital on a large scale is an operation beyond the 
financial ability of this country under existing circum- 
stances. To attract and fix foreign money while keeping 
native floating capital for current use, is a policy recom- 
mended by all economists, and one that Japan, too, cannot 
fuil eventually to endorse. In India the amount of railway 
stock held by native investors is very small. ‘ Nearly 
99 per cent of that raised by the Guaranteed Companies 
continues to be registered in England, and probably most 
of the remainder is in the hands of European residents.” 
The Indian Community, indeed, exhibits, in regard to rail- 
way investments, an amount of indifference which contrasts 
strangely with the active enterprise of the Japanese, who, 
nevertheless, have by no means enjoyed equal opportuni- 
ties of estimating the advantages conferred by such works. 
Upon this subject the Report under review says :— 


When the Southern Mahratia Railway prospectus was issued, 
500,0002. out of the 3,000,000/. capital was reserved for 
distribution in India; only 395 shares, however, represen- 
ting 7,9001, were applied for. Butin some recent instances 
an interest has been shown by local proprietors and 
traders in provincial lines, and they have advanced money 
for the purpose. Several Native Chiefs have undertaken 
railways, and there is a growing desire among them to 
secure the advantages of railway communication, and to 
bring their States within a general system, which will connect 
them with any purt of Iudia. ‘he names of the Nizam, Hol- 
kar, Sindhia, the Guekwar of Baroda, the Begum of Bhopal, 
and of certain Chiefs in Katbiawar, have been mentioned on 
previous occasions, Some of these Chiefs are already deriving 
benefit from their enterprise, snd are anxious to extend their 
operations. The Maharajah of Mysore has this year completed 
the first line in his territory, and the Maharajah of Travancore 
and Rajah of Cochin have offered assistance to 2 Company in 


their provinces. 
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Gaekwars, Nizams, and Begums are, however, merely so 
many different names for despotic Governments. Their 
newly awakened devotion to railway enterprise ig a very 
different thing from the spirit that has led the merchants 
and farmers of Japan to form a Nippon Railway Company 
and set themselves to build several hundred miles of line 
entirely without recourse to foreign aid, whether of a 
pecuniary or & scientific nature. But enthusiasm is a 
dangerous guide in business matters. When we hear of 
ten millions subscribed for railway enterprise and six for 
a new shipping company, we begin to fear that the people 
will ultimately find the possession of steamers and rail- 
roads a poor compensation for impecuniosity. 


THE LATE MINISTER OF FINANCE, 


N the Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 17th ultimo there 
appeared a remarkable letter, which we have hitherto 


refrained from placing before our readers in the hope that 
it would elicit some reply from tlhe gentleman to whom it 
was addressed, and that we should then be enabled to 
publish an interesting correspondence in its entirety. 
Apparently, howéver, there is no prospect of this hope 
being realized, and we accordingly proceed to translate 
the letter alone. It runs as follows :— 


“To divulge and publicly dicuss the secrets of an opponent 
with the view of promoting the interests of one’s own party, 
or to indulge in personal attacks on a man for the purpose of 
injuring his fair fame—are among the base devices forbidden 
to honorable men in political warfare. When, however, a 
statesman’s utterances concern the national welfare, or when 
his conduct has a distinct beariag upon the public good, it is 
within the legitimate sphere, if not the absolute duty, of every 
unit of the population to criticise and comment on that 
conduct or those utterances. I have, therefore, no hesifation 
in addressing myself publicly to Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, 
sometime Minister of Finance and now leader of the Pro- 
gressists, to tell him that there appears to be a- marked 
inconsistency between the principles he professes at present 
and those to which he conformed when in office ; and I am by 
no means alone in feeling that, in default of some satisfactory 
explanation, he is in peril of forfeiting all title to public 
confidence. 

‘Tn the spring of this year it was, rumoured that some pri- 
vate gentlemen were endeavouring to organize a party of 
Constitutional Progressists, and on enquiry I learned that the 
leader of the party was to be Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, late 
Privy Councillor, I was glad to think that such a wise 
choice had been made, presuming, of course, that the party 
would adopt moderate principles and that their programme 
would be more or less in accord with that of the Government. 
A perusal of their manifesto very soon undeceived me, how- 
ever, and taught me that Mr. Okama Shigenobu, leader of 
the Progressists, and Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, Privy Coun- 
cillor, are two distinct individuals. ‘The latter when in 
office shared, I understand, all the views of his colleagues and 
swore to co-operate with them tothe death, Yet when an 
Imperial Pescript was issued, authorizing the establishment of 
a national assembly in 1890, he retired from the honorable posi- 
tion he held, and rumonr made itself very basy with the causes 
of his retirement. Little faith of course can be placed in 
mere hearsay, yet without seeming to rely too much on such 
a source of information, I may be permitted to enquire whether 
the prospect opened up by the Imperial Decree really contained 
some feature that compelled Mr. Okuma’s withdrawal from 
a position in which he commanded the high esteem of the 
nation and was charged with the conduct of affairs inseparably 
connected with the welfare of the country; or whether his 
retirement was dictated by resentment at the rejection of his 
memorial advocating the establishment of a national assembly 
in 1883? It was the declared will of his gracious Majesty 
the Emperor that Japan should have a Parliament in 1890, 
and if Mr. Okuma withdrew from the Cabinet because his 
own proposals were not preferred to the Rescript of his 
Imperial Master, it seems difficult to comprehend how he 
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| acknowledged the necessity of taking the public into their 
confidence when the force of circumstances compelled them 
to modify their political convictions—as, for example, Bir 
Robert Peel, when he separated from his Conservative 
colleagues on the subject of the Corn Laws, and Edmund 


can remain a loyal Japanese subject or continue to inhabit 
a country where all true men, whether they be public or pri- 
vale individuals, are bound to support the perpetual and 
immutable dynasty of the Mikado, and in everything to bow 
to the mandates of their Sovereign. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that if the Progressists came into power to-morrow, 
Mr, Okuma—presuming that the popular version of his reasons 
for retiring is correct—would be obliged to advocate the es- 
tablishment of a national assembly before 1890 in direct op- 
position to the will of the Emperor. For my own part, I find 
it impossible to attribute such an intention to the late Privy 
Councillor, nor can I believe that his resignation was the re- 
sult of reluctance to codperate with his colleagues in carrying 
out the terms ofan Imperial Rescript. Yet what I, as an 
individual, think, and what the public thinks, are two very 
different things, and in the absence of any direct explanation 
from Mr. Okuma himself, people in gencral are not disposed to 
find much excuse for his conduct. Upon this point, therefore, 
I would first ask him to dispel the doubts of his countrymen. 


‘© While Mr. Okuma was in charge of the national finances, 
the excessive issue of paper money gave him no concern, but 
seemed rather to bea source of gratification to him. Indeed, 
an examination of his financial policy during ten years shows 
that, so far from disapproving the issue of a fiduciary cur- 
rency, he actually approved the principle. Yet no sooner did 
he set himself to organize the Progressive Party than his 
economical creed underwent a complete change and he became 
a staunch advocate of a return to epecie payments. Doubt- 
less he is to be heartily congratulated on his conversion to 
sound principles, but the sudden inconsistency between his 
practice when in power and his professions when in opposition 
remains disagreeably inexplicable. If he honestly believes that 
a metallic currency is indispensable for Japan, why did he 
fail to take measures consistent with his faith when he was in 
a position to do so? That immediately on his retirement 
from the Oabinet he should advocate a course diametrically 
opposed to his principles when in office, is a fashion ef conduct 
ill calculated to win public confidence. Upon this point, 
therefore, in the second place, I would ask him to dispel the 
doubts of his countrymen. 


“When he held office as Minister of Finance, Mr. Okuma 
afforded a conspicuons measure of official protection to the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, and to that protection are attribut- 
able the present prosperity ot the Company and a marked 
improvement in the facilities for marine transport. The 
lesson taught by this experience and its present results must 
be perfectly infelligible to Mr. Okuma—namely, that if the 
Government desires to develop the maritime resources of the 
country, it is essential that State aid should be given to ether 
companies besides the Mitsu Bishi. The public was, there- 
fore, quite prepared to find that the official programme with 
regard to the Union Shipping Company (Kiyodo Unyn Kwai- 
sha) woald meet with the approval of Mr. Okuma, the Pro- 
gressist leader, seeing that in assisting to establish that 
Company, the Government was exactly following out the 
polies inaugurated by Mr. Okuma, the Minister of Finance. 

ut the public was mistaken. The Hochi Shimbun and the 
Mainichi Shimbun, organs of the Progressists, lost no’ 
opportunity of attacking the Union Shipping Company 
and assailing the policy of assisting it. Now, if Mr. Okuma 
is really opposed to official tutelage in such matters, why, 
when in power, did he take the Mitsu Bishi Company so 
completely under the protection of the Government? But 
if, on the other hand, he is still of opinion that maritime 
enterprise cannot yet walk alone in Japan, why does he 
suffer the organs of his party to obstruct the establishment 
of the Union Shipping Company? Such manifest incon- 
sistency, added to the pirouettes I have already noticed, 
constitules a cumulative charge not easily dismissed from 
the minds of the public. Some say, indeed, that in protecting 
the Mitsu Bishi Company, Mr. Okuma did not pursue any 
fixed policy, but acted in obedience to a special motive, and 
that his hostility to the Union Shipping Company is similarly 
explicable, I cannot credit any such version of his proceed- 
ings, but I can see clearly enough that if he remains silent he 
will, ere long, forfeit the opportunity of setting himself right 
in public opinion. Upon this point, therefore, in the third 


place, I would ask him to dispel the doubts of his country- 
men,” 


The writer then proceeds to adduce from English history 
precedents which show that great statesmen have always 































































democracy by the French Revolution, he deemed it 
necessary to advocate Conservative principles. Narrow- 
minded persons, he says, are prone immediately to put the 
worst possible construction on the apparent tergiversations 
of their political leaders, but thinking men suspend judg- 
ment, feeling that those who have once succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the nation, have won at the 
same time a right to be heard in their own defence; and 
acknowledging also that it is not given to common intellects 
to appreciate the motives underlying the conduct of such 
leaders at Mr. Okuma. 

It was rot to be expected, perhaps, that the ex-Minister 
of Finance would take the field in person against this 
opponent, though some of his fellow-thinkers might well 
have found the challenge too imperative to permit inaction. 
To this day no little uncertainty exists among foreigners 
with regard to the circumstances under which Mr. Okuma 
left the Cabinet, but to the Japanese public it has long 
been clear that the autumn of 1881 was a critical period in 
the affairs of this country. The absence of the Mikado 
and his principal Ministers; exaggerated reports of Mr. 
Inouye’s illness, and other minor causes into which we 
need not enter here, combined to suggest an occasion 
which was readily seized by politicians more ambitious 
than scrupulous. It is scarcely necessary, we presume, to 
ask whether Japanese statesmen are exceptions to the rule 
established by all history—that by men in power, no less 
than by private persons, their own advantage is generally 
preferred to that of their neighbours. Were human nature 
not selfish, legislative restraint would be unnecessary ; 
from which fact depends a self evident corollary, that the 
very existence of a State authority predicates the tendency 
of irresponsible rulers to sacrifice the public good to their 
personal benefit. It would, therefore, be too much to 
expect that a bureaucratic: Government like that now 
existing in Japan—a Government which, though freed from 


feudalism—should offer no examples of ambition too strong 
for patriotism. To such an ambition Mr. Okuma seems to 
have yielded. His position in the Cabinet had always been 
to some extent isolated. Not that his opinions were avow- 
edly different from those of his confréres, but that, by a 
curious series of accidents, his fellow-clansmen had one by 
one disappeared from the political arena, leaving behind 
them reputations which combined to casta serious slur 
uponthe loyalty of the Hizen name, Mr. Okuma, being thus 
left alone, had remained alone. That ardour for constitu- 
tional reform which led him to advocate a measure so rash 
and extraordinary as the convention of s national assembly 
within* welvemonth, seems to have remained locked up 
in his bosom, so far as his colleagues were concerned, until 
the moment when he believed it possible to take his place 
at the head of a successful revolution. It may be that in 
speaking thus we do him an injustice, but we find it difficult 
o reconcile a sincere desire for reform with the secrecy of 
intrigue. ‘he honest disciple of progress desires nothing 
less than to exclude from his confidence those whose 
cooperation, while securing the success of the cause he 
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verts it into a free gift. .Most people would consider their 
fortune handsomely assured could they find somebody 
to lend them twelve hundred thousand yen, repayable, 
without interest, in fifty annual installments. That, 
however, is not quite a fair statement of the case. It 
should be remembered that this sum of twelve hundred 
thousand yen represents, not money actually received by 
the Mr. Iwasaki in the past, but money which he has to 
pay, at the rate of twenty five thousand per annum, for 
the use of the ships placed at his disposal. It seems, in 
truth, little more than a quibble to pretend that the conse- 
quence of these payments is not to render Mr. Iwasaki 
virtual owner of the vessels, since the Government cer- 
tainly could not have contemplated collecting an annual 
tribute from the some-time director of a steamship com- 
pany for five-and-thirty years after he has ceased to have 
the use of the property which constitutes his debt. It 
must have been intended that Mr. Iwasaki should either 
keep the Government’s ships for fifty years or be absolved 
from all obligations connected with them at the end of 
fifteen, and in the former case the ships were his property 
for all practical purposes, Probably the explanation of 
this apparent contradiction is to be found in the fact that 
these curiously easy terms of payment interpret, not the 
original intention of the Cabinet, but the subsequent com- 
plaisance of the Finance Minister. 


advocates, imperils the prominence of the individual. If 
before the moment of his secession, Mr. Okuma had ever 
allowed himself to be known as the advocate of the measure 
he so suddenly set himself to accomplish, his friends would 
have less reason to defend his reputation against such 
assaults as that we have translated above. Things being 
as they are, however, we cannot say that the leader of the 
Progressists has earned for himself that title to public 
respect which justly falls to the lot of those who sacrifice 
power to principle. 


THE MITSU BISHI COMPANY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sa 


E are enabled to place before our readers this week 
the reply of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce to the memorial of Mr. Iwasaki. When writing 
before on the subject, we thought it only fair tp Mr. 
Iwasaki to record his explanation of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between his disavowal of the memorial and the 
language officially employed in replying to it. ‘That ex- 
planation was to the effect that the memorial emanated 
from Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke; that it never received the 
approval of Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, and that it found its way 
privately to Mr. Iwakura’s hands. The public will no 
doubt be glad to admit whatever extenuation this version 
offers of a not very creditable affair. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is questionable whether, the memorial having gone 
forward, Mr. Iwasaki would not have been better advised 
had he at once accepted the inevitable responsibility. His 
explanation suggests a strange want of co-ijperation between 
himself his employés, and moreover is calculated to create 
a notion that the Government treated him unfairly in 
taking official notice of what was never meaut to go farther 
than the Second Minister of State. We understand that, 
as a matter of fact, the memorial was submitted by the 
Chief Manager of the Mitsu Bishi Company to the Post- 
master-General, who naturally forwarded it to the Cabinet, 
so that, whatever may have been the intended destiny of 
the copy presented to Mr. Iwakura, the document could 
not fail to receive official notice. 

It concerns the public very little to determine what 
measure of accuracy was displayed by this or that journal 
in a discussion which is now remembered only in connec- 
tion with the intemperate utterances it evoked. Still we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to refer to this very exhaustive 
official statement as corroborating in almost every detail 
what we wrote eighteen months ago with reference to the 
relations between Mr. Iwasaki Yataro and the Govern- 
ment. It would appear now, indeed, that Mr. Iwasaki 
himself was under a serious misapprehension as to the 
nature of those relations. He seems to have imagined 
that the Government, by consenting to receive a sum of 
twelve hundred thousand yen as compensation for the use 
of the steamers transferred to his flag, absolved him from 
all obligations connected with that transfer; and further, 
that the intention of the privileges conferred on him was 
to enable his Company to stamp out all opposition. To 
both of these conclusions the Government takes just excep- 
tion, peremptorily declining to be accredited with the 
grossly partial policy of permitting a’particular individual 
to employ the public funds for the purpose of out-trading 
those by whom they were contributed, and pointing out 
that the method of paying the compensation virtually con- 


This much, however, is certain—that independent of 
subsidies for mail services, the Company has received more 
than three million yen of the country’s money in about 
seven years. On the other hand, it has already paid back 
over eleven hundred thousand of this total, while what 
with interest and instalments of principal, its annual 
liability to the Treasury at present amounts to something 
like two hundred and seventy thousand yen. 

It will be seen that the chief charges brought against 
the Company are, failure not only to augment, but even to 
keep up the strength of, its fleet, and diversion of its funds 
to purposes unconnected with the development of marine 
transport. With regard to the former, even admitting 
Mr. Iwasaki’s version of his obligations, he must plead 
guilty to great want of foresight. Nay more, his own 
statement convicts him of something more than lack of 
enterprise, for if he believed that the Government had 
helped him with ships and money to stifle competition, 
he was plainly bound to take care that the needs of the 
transport service did not suffer by the disappearance of 
his rivals. He does not appear to have admitted any such 
obligation, even to the extent of reflecting that his ships 
could not last for ever. But the fact is that the Govern- 
ment, or rather those members of the Cabinet whose duties 
lay in that direction, allowed the Mitsu Bishi Company to 
do just as it pleased, and it would be absurd to blame 
Mr. Iwasaki now for making hay in his own way while the 
sun shone. He preferred investing the profits of his ship- 
ping operations in mines and banks to buying new vessels; 
and as he did so openly, it was perfectly within the compet- 
ence of the Government to check him at any moment. To 
wink at his conduct, nay, more, to sanction it officially— 
for the Takashima Coal Mine was bought with the 
ull consent of Mr. Okuma—and eighteen months after- 
wards to charge him with violating his engagements 
to the Government, seems, to say the least, a slight devia- 
tion from just principles. ‘The memorial of Mr. lwasaki— 
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or his friexds—has placed both the Government and him-|RaPLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 


self in a false position. In condemning Mr. Iwasaki’s 
proceedings the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
virtually prefers an indictment against the late Minister of 
Finance, and in defending himself, Mr. Iwasaki proves 
nothing but that Mr. Okuma was his accomplice. The 
public might well have been excluded from this washing 
of unsavoury linen. By simply amending the Mitsu 
Bishi’s charter and assisting another Company to accom- 
plish what Mr. Iwasaki is either unable or unwilling to 
attempt, the Government has adopted the only prudent 
and dignified course. ‘here is ample room, we imagine 
for both companies. At all events, the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany has had seven years to strike the most paying veins, 
and it need not complain if others are now willing to try 
their luck in places if has not thought it worth while to 
exploit. 








The Courrier de San Francisco in a recent issue says that it 
is certain that Great Britain intends tu take possession of 
Egypt in the person of Tewfik Pasha. Its correspondent 
writes from Paris under the date of October, 4th, and without 
having auy means of knowing the value of his information, 
t will be no harm to give the writer's views, He considers 
that Egypt to-day is under the tutelage of England, that the 
Khedive is a mere puppet in the hands of England, and that 
the recall of General Wolseley is merely temporary so that he 
can presumably personally confer with the authorities in 
England regarding the future disposition of the Land of 
Pharaohs. ‘The writer also thinks that under the cover of 
obsequiousness the rebellious Egyptians merely cover up their 
hate and their bad feeling; that the rebellion is not yet extin- 
guished, and that the Christian villages continue to be threa- 
tened in upper Egypt, while the Bedouins are eternally bent 
ou revenge. While these facts are undoubtedly true, it is 
equally evident that Kngland proposes to stay by Eyypt 
ubtil order is re-tored, and there is not an Irishman in this 
or any other city who met not freely acknowledge that 
wherever the subjects of England acquire property they are 
always protected by their Government, whether it bein the 
South Sea Islands or on the Delta of the Nile. It may take 
more than a year to restore order in Egypt, but that will 
make no difference to Great Britain. She thoroughly under- 
stands the Arab character, the cunning of the Sheikhs and 
the degradation of the Fellaheen, and so the Eyyptian ques- 
tion has loomed up into one of grave importance, and the 
world at large is seriously considering what to do with this 
unruly child and how best to wean her from Turkey. 

The Canadians are getting very unhappy over the presence 
of the Chinese, who have been imported to build their rail- 
way, or to act as “navvies,”’ in British parlance. The 
Young Men's Christian Association are teaching them Eng- 
lish in Toronto, but the bulk of the eommunity is kicking 
very lustily against the crowds which keep arriving and are 
prevented from passing into the United States. The future 
home of the American Chinaman is undoubtedly Boston, 
because that city is simply yearning to convert the Mongols. 
About twenty years hence Boston will probably be known as 
“Sam Yup See” or “Wing Hong Chow.” About one 
hundred thousand converted Chinamen of the legitimate 
chicken-stealing type would form quite an addition to the 
Hub ; and when they all get there and are thoroughly con- 
verted, there will be a splendid opening for opium-dealers and 
dirty vegetable-growers, Unfortunately, the people in 
Canada are in the same peedicament as ourselves. The 
Chinese are there and they have to live. It is trno that 
they have come under contracts which provide against starva- 
tion, but they break away on the first possible chance and 
slide into some industry which injures the white man. The 
pro-Chinese advocates claim that the cvolies are more. self- 
denying and less self-indulgent than the white man. This is 
not only a deliberate falsehood, but is worse, it is uttered by 
men whose hypocrisy makes them deservedly worthy of the 
contempt of their fellows. There are so-called clergymen 
here and in other communities, who call themselves Chinese 
missionaries, The general public, however, thinks that 
making boots and shoes would be a more honest occupation 
than pretending to Christianize coolies.—/A/ta. 
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TURE AND COMMERCE TO THE MEMORIAL 
OF IWASAKI YATARO. 


So soon as Iwasaki of the Mitsu Bishi Company lenrned the 
Government's intention of assisting the new Union Shipping 
Company, he endeavoured to oppose the project, forwarding to 
Mr. Iwakura, and circulating among the public generally, a 
remonstrance criticising the design and condemning the con- 
sequences Of the undertaking. It would appear that this 
proceeding on Iwasaki's part had its origin in an ill-considered 
idea that the establishment of the Union Shipping Company 
would be detrimental to his own interests, and that therefore it 
was expedient to try and prevent the consummation of the 
scheme. Yet even on this supposition there was not wanting a 
proper method to be pursued in recording his protest ; while, 
on the other hand, did he honestly believe the new Company 
to be injurious to the national prosperity, he ought to have 
openly memorialized the Government on the subject. ‘hat, dis- 
regarding the course befitting either alternative, he should have 
addressed himself to creating a hostile feeling against the new 
Company solely under the apprehension of detriment to his own 
private interests, cannot but be designated an unmaaly and unbe- 
coming proceeding. 

Tu view of the fact that the opinions expressed by Iwasnki in 
his remonstrance are dictated by the deuive of obtaining a 
monopoly of official support for the Mitsu Bishi Company, and 
that they have no real reference to the public advantuge, there 
is no special necessity to contradict them. But since it appears 
from the general tenor of his remonstrance, that Mr. Iwasaki 
has miaapprehended the Government’s original object in afford- 
ing aid to the Mitsu Bishi Company, and since he has pursued 
a course in many respects entirely opposed to that object, it 
appears expedient to. point out the erroneous nature of his 
remonstrarice, nnd the abuses connected with the conduct of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company. 

Iwasaki’s remoustrance, though exceedingly long and prolix, 
may be epitomised into three items :—(1) That the Govern- 
ment is to be censured for supporting the new Company, 
inasmuch as it is thereby acting in defiance of the Cabinet's 
previous resolve to support the Mitsu Bishi under special 
charter—a resolve dictated by the necessity cf putting an end 
to the evils and malpractices engendered by excessive competi- 
tion during the period from 1871 to 1873. (2) That the Mitsu 
Bishi Company was constrained to submit to the revision of its 
charter on the grounds that the provisions of that document 
were nol sufficiently explicit to prevent misunderstandings, 
though if was within the competence of the directors to decline 
such revision, the term contemplated by their charter ‘uot 
having expired. (3) ‘hat the Company's vessels are sufficient 
to mect the requirements of marine transport, and that its 
rales of freight are uot higher than thuse charged in foreign 
countries, 

In the following remarks it is proposed to consider these 
statements consecutively, with the least possible departure from 
Lheir terms, and to demonstrate the inaccuracy of the views 
they embody. 

And first it is necessary to refer briefly to the circumstances 
under which the Mitsu Bishi Company was originally organized; 
to consider what business it has transacted since it came into 
existence, and to examine how Japan's maritime enterprise was 
conducted in the years 1870-71 and 1874-75. On looking back 
at the history of the past, it appears that -when the feudal 
sysiein was abolished and the Government mediatized, the 
steamers which had previously belonged to the various clans 
became the property of the State, and that the authorities then 
busied themselves with measures calculated to stimulate private 
enterprise and induce the people to devote their energies to the 
development of a mercantile marine At first the ‘l'ransport 
Company and the Mail 8.8. Company were established ander 
the xuspices of the Government and with capital supplied by 
the Banking Exchange; but as the directors of these two 
companies Incked experience in the management of such busi- 
ness, while their vessels were in a seriously damaged condition 
and ill adapted to the purposes for which they were employed, 
the receipts of the Companies did not even suffice to pay 
their expenses, and the enterprises seemed to have no 
prospect whatever of success. In marked contrast to these, 
however, was the condition of a Company called the Mitsu Bishi 
under the management of a gentleman named Iwasaki Yataro. 
Without any aid from the Treasury the latter had succeeded, by 
untiring industry and petseverance, in overcoming many ob- 
stacles and discouragements, until his enterprise and courage 
attrac'ed thu attention of the Government as well as of the 
general public, On the occasion of the Formosan expedition 
(1873) the Government chartered, for the purpose of transport- 
ing troops and supplies, several ships belonging to the different 
companies and considered capable of performing sea voyages, 
But as very few of these were found to be in a serviceable con- 
dition, serious inconvenience resulted, and the Government had 
no resource but to purchase thirteen new steamers at a cost of 
$1,476,800, between May, 1873, and March of the following 
year. ‘I'he business of managing these steamers was from the 
first entrusted to Iwasaki, who performed it in a moat efficient 
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manner. ‘The authorities were thus led to repose still grenter 
confidence in him, and after the conclusion of the Formosan 
affair the thirteen steamers were placed entirely nt his disposal 
—a proceeding which may be regarded as the main source of 
the Mitsu Bishi Company's exceptional maritime influence, 
for it wus thus enabled to compete with the Mail 8.8. Com- 
pany on one side and the Pucific M.S.S Company on the 
other, and to render great service in developing the constwise 
trade of Japan. Since.the year 1870, the Pacific Mail $.S. Com- 
pany, in addition to their vessels on the Yokohama and San 
Francisco route, bad established steamers running between the 
former place and Kobe, Nagasuki, etc., thus threatening 
to monopolize the maritime service of those places. Ren- 
dered solicitous by this prospect, Okubo Toshimitsu, then 
Minister for Home Affairs, founded a Marine Bureau with the 
design of diverting the coastwise trade into Japanese hands, and 

reventing its monopoly by fureigners, In the month of August, 
1875, he devised and submitted to the Cabinet three proposals 
having reference to this matter. ‘They were as follows :—(1) 
That the Government is peremptorily called on tu enact proper 
shipping regulations and to perform to the full its natural duty 
of protecting Japanese maritime enterprise with the view of 
rendering it independent of foreign aid. (2) Should it be ap- 
parent Lo the authorities that the people are not yet competent 
to conduct maritime enterprise entirely without assistance from 
the State, it is expedient that all shipowners throughout Japan 
be forthwith informed of the Government's intention to render 
efficient and thorough aid to their enterprise ; that, further, they 
be invited to form a Company to which all the shijs in posses- 
sion of the Government may be handed over: that such addi- 
tional assistance as may seem expedient and necessary should also 
be afforded: that a Marine College be established for the in- 
struction of sailors, and that mensures be generally taken to 
secure compliance with the shipping regulations mentioned 
above. (3) Should it be apparent that the people are not yet 
in a condition to take any share whatever in maritime enter- 
prise, then it is necessary that the Government should buy up 
all the ships now in private bands, and form a Compauy directly 
under the auspices of the State to carry on maritime service in 
the seas of Japan and China, a Marine College being also 
formed at Government expense, and measures thus taken gra- 
dually to provide for the people a practical and theoretical 
education such as will enable then in the future to be iudepen- 
dent of official nid in these matters. 


The Government decided to adopt the second of these pro- 
posals, and accordingly that year gave three hundred thousand 
yeu to the Mitsu Bishi Company. In the month of July, 1875, 
Mir. Okubo tvuok the matter in hand, and seeing that it would 
be impossible to keep up the two companies, the Mail Steam- 
ship and Mitsu Bishi, the former being already in a most 
precarious condition, and indeed in the act of petitioning to 
be discontinued, he took the vessels belonging to the Mail 
Company and banded them over to the Mitsu Bishi, in addi- 
tion to the thirteen ships which had been purchased by 
the Government. This may be snid (o have been the real origin 
of the Mitsu Bishi Company. It was thus enubled to take an im- 
portant part both in the coastwise and foreign trade, and for the 
service of the Shanghai line it received a subsidy of two hundred 
and fifty thousand yen per annum, the Government at the same 
time rendering every legitimate aid to promote the enterprise. 

On the 15th of September, 1875, the company received its 
first charter, the terms of which were as follows :— 

With the object of developing resources for marine transport 
in this country, the “ ‘Tokiyo Muru” and twelve steamships enu- 
merated in the annexed schedule, together with all their 
appliances and outfit, are hereby transferred to the Mitsu Bishi 

ompany, free of charge, and us subsidy for working the same, 
a sum of 250,000 shall be paid annually to the said Cempany 
out of the public funds. 

(Note.—In considerntion of action taken by the Mitsu Bishi 
Company in voluntarily presenting to the Treasury a sum of 
money by way of nckuowledgment of the above transfer, the 
expressions ‘free of charge,” “gratis,” and other words of 
similar import occurring iu this charter, are hereby cancelled ; 
it being, however, distinctly understood that the money thus 

resented by the Company is not for the purchase of the ships 
but merely for their churter during a period of fifteen years. } 

Art. L—The above mentioned steamers shall be regarded as 
the properly of the said Company from the date of this transfer, 
and it shall be competent for the Company to determine the 
method of their employment, provided that they be not sold or 
mortgaged, and that, neither the steamers nor the subsidy be 
given as security for any loan. Should it, however, be deemed 
expedient to sell, mortgage, or return them to the Government 
in the better interesis of the marine service, the reasons for 
such action must first be submitted for official consideration 
and duly approved. 

[Aceurding to Art. XIV. the term contemplated by this 
charter is fifteen years commencing from September, 1875, and 
during this period the steamers shall be pliced at the disposition, 
and left in the possession, of the Company gratis. ] 

Art. II.—In the event of the Compauy’s dissolution or suspen- 
anion, from any cause whatsoever, the above mentioned steamers 
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shiall not be reckoned among its assets, but shall be returned to 
the Government ; expecting always such as may have been sold 
or hypothecated with official sanction. 

Art. I1I.—The commanders, crews, and firemen of the vessels 
shall be selected from duly qualified mariners, native or foreign 
who shall be subject to examination at the direction of the 
Marine Bureau. 

[This article was subsequently cancelled by Notification. ] 

Art. 1V.—The ships shall be kept carefully repaired and 
thoroughly clean, and they shall be subject to examination at 
the direction of the Marine Bureau or other competent au- 
thority. 

Art. V.—Discretion shall be exercised in conducting examina- 
tions of mariners or ships, as mentioned in Arts. III and IV. 
so as to avoid impediment to the operations of the Company. 
Tn the event of any loss being incurred by the Company in con- 
nection with these examinations, compensation will be grauted 
by the Treasury on sufficient proof of such loss. 

Art. VI.—The Shanghai liue shall be worked as heretofore. 
There shall also be submitted estimates showing the profit and 
loss on the varions lines in home waters, and when ships are 
ordered on exceptionally expensive service, due allowance will 
be made by the ‘Treasury. 

Art. VII.—The Company's accounts shall be accurately kept 
and submitted monthly for audit to the Marine Bureau or such 
other authorities as may be appuinted. Explanations shall be 
furnished or corrections made when required. 

Art. VIII.—Mail matter not exceeding 100 “kwamme” in 
weight (828.17 lbs.) shall be carried by each steamer free of 
charge, but any additional weight shall be paid fur according to 
the rates of freight ruling at the time. The methods of convey- 
ing the mails as wall as the times of despatch of the steamers 
shall be fixed by the Marine Bureau. 

Art. IX.—The Company shall be at liberty to work the Go- 
vernment steamers, as also, of course, its own vessels, in what- 
ever methods the directors may find convenient ; but it shhll 
be within the competence of. the authorities to require that 
deficiencies of necessary articles be supplied or dangerous goods 
removed from on board. 

Art. X.—It shall be competent for the directors to conduct 
the busiuess of the company in whatever methods they may 
deem expedient ; always provided that in the event of -any loss 
accruing to the Government through the defect of those me- 
thods, their revision may be ordered. 

Art. XI.—The Company shall establish an institution for the 
education of mariners and engineers ; and from the date of its 
authorized establishment, a sum of 15,000 yen per annum sball 
be granted by the ‘Treasury for its mainterance. 

Art. XII.—The day on which this charter is issued shall be 
considered as the first of the company’s reconstituted existence. 
Former accounts shall therefore be separately wuund up, and 
thenceforth no business other than that described in this charter 
sball be carried on in the name of the Company. : 

Art. XIII.—The Government steamers, as well as all others 
belonging to the Company, shall be available for the public ser- 
vice when required, whether in times of peace or war; and when 
so employed freight shall be paid by the Treasury according 
to the ruling rates of the day. 


Art. XIV.—Should it appear, at the expiration of a twelve- 
month from the date of this charter, that the affairs of the 
Company have been skillfully managed, its accounts properly 
kept, and that its business is in such a condition as to give fair 
promise of future success and stability, the arrangemeuts here- 
in mentioned shall continue in force for a further term of four- 
teen years. Should it, on the contrary, appear that there is a 
prospect of loss accruing to the country through disorderly 
transactions or unwarrantable violation of the provisions of this 
charter, the Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the 
above-mentioned steamers and stop the annual subsidy. So 
long, however, as the provisions of this charter are duly ob- 
served, and maritime business developed, the stipulations con- 
tuined herein shall not be revoked during the period for which 
this charter is granted. : 

[Sould the Cumpany divert its capital to business other than 
that of marine transport ; neglect to keap its vessels in proper 
repair and purchase new ones, or throw obstacles in the way of 
transport by providing an insufficient number of ships or charg- 
ing excessive freights—such conduct must be regarded as dis- 
orderly and calculated to inflict loss on the country ] 

Art. XV.—During the preliminary twelve months herein 
mentioned, should the Company desire to terminate the enter- 
prise or see reason to doubt its permanence, a report to that 
effect must be made two months beforehand. In the former 
contingency full explanation must be given of the caure or 
causes necessilating the abandonment of the enterprise; while 
in the event of its continuation, the amount of the annual sub- 
sidy may be increared or decrensed and the provisions of this 
charter amended or supplemented. 

Art. XVI.—Should the Company be unable to comply with | 
any conditions or arrangements made by the Government in 
connection with the report mentioned in Art. XV., it shall be 
competent for the directors to propuund objections or require 
explanations. 
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Art. XVII.—The enterprise may be carried on for a term of 
fifteen years subject to the above conditions, ‘but during the 
preliminary twelve months its affairs shall not be suffered to 
fall into disorder under any circumstances. Having regard to 
the provision, even though it prove necessary during the afore- 
said twelve months to discontinue the enterprise as herein de- 
fined, the Government, in so far as may be deemed expedient, 
shall during that period contribute a reasonable share of the 
expenses incurred in connection with, or entirely tuke charge 
of, such operations as the repairs or reconstruction of vessels ; 
renewal of their boilers, and the establishment and furnishing 
of institutions for the education of mariners and engineers. 


By order of the Home Minister. 
(Signed) 

September 15th, 1875. 

During the preliminary period mentioned in this charter, the 
Mail Steam Ship Company (‘* Yubin Jokisen Kwaisha”’), gwing 
to various causes, became a complete failure. ‘the Home 
Minister, therefore, memorialized the Government to purchase 
the vessels of that Company for asum of 325,000 yen, and 
hand them over to the Mitsu Bishi Company on the same terms 
as the thirteen Government steainers, This proposition was 
approved on the 20th of September, 1875, and by order of the 
Home Minister eighteen steamers were transferred from the Mail 
Company to the Mitsu Bishi. The latter was then enabled largely 
to extend its operations and increase its profits. It had already 
opened lines between Yokohama, Kobe, Bakan, and Nagasaki, 
and thence to Shanghai, entering keenly into competition with 
the Pacific Mail 8S.S. Company on the last-named route. The 
consequence of this competition was that both companies 
reduced their rates of freight to-an extremely low figure, and 
as the struggle continued for many months with heavy loss to 
both sides, they naturally began to tire of it. In September, 
1875, Iwasnki Yataro, of the Mitsu Bishi Company, for- 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL. 


warded a petition to the theu Ministers for Home Affairs and. 


Finance (Okubo Toshimitsu and Okuma Shigenobu), to the 
effect that the Pacific Mail 8.3. Company being tired of com- 
peting on the Yokobama-Shanghni line, would willingly dis- 
pose of its vessels, and that he, Iwasaki, was very anxious to avail 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded to purchase the ships 
of the Company, its branch-offices aud go-downs, all of which 
might be had for the comparatively small sum of 800,000 yen 
(silver). As, however, it was impossible for him to find such a 
large amount, he prayed the Government to lend him the 
money; he, on his part, undertaking to hypothecate to the 
State, by way of security, the ships thus purchased as well as 
all his own vessels and other property. The Home Minister 
being a warm advocute of the policy of getting the coastwise 
service entirely into Japanese hands, took up the matter, and 
in conjunction with the Finance Minister, presented a memorial 
to the Government recommeiding that a sum of 800,000 
Mexican dollars should be lent to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
for the purpose specified. The Mitsu Bishi Company thus 
became possessed of four stenmers and two hulks, together with 
the branch-offices and godowns, which had belonged to the 
Pacific Mail Company, and was further left in undisturbed 
possession of the Sbanghai line. 

After the expiration of twelve months, in accordance with 
the provisions of the XIVth Article of the first charter, a second 
charter was given to the Mitsu Bishi Company in the name of 
Mayeshima Mitsu, Postmaster-General. I[t runs as follows :— 

Art. —The charter issued on the 15th of September, 1875, 
shall be considered as the first charter, and the present doucu- 
ment as the second charter. Both shall be carefully preserved. 

Art. I1.—The provisions of the first charter shall, in accord- 
ance with its XIVth Article, remain in force for a term of 
fourteen years from September of this year (1876). 

Art. I11.—The subsidy annually granted for working the 
Company’s vessels shall be appropriated as follows :— 

For the Shanghai line ...........-scsscscesssscsscssccccsesceces 200,000 Yen. 
3, Lokiyo, Yokohama, Osaka, and Kobe line... .. 20,000 __,, 
» Tokiyo, Yokohama, Niigata, and other ports 
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in Yechigo line ..............cccsneeecesevsceceencs 10,000 _ ,, 
»» 9, Lokiyo, Yokohama, and Hakodate line......... 10,000 _ ,, 
»» 99 Lokiyo, Yokohama, and Yokkaichi line ...... 5,000 ,, 
»» », Line between Five Istands (Goto), Faishu and 

BURG siisccas cic cscVisncrneudaies cexsuctesthseyebeucied 5,000 _,, 


[The above appropriations may be mutually increased or 
diminished at the discretion of the Marine Bureau or the direo- 
tors of the Company. ] 

Art. IV.—The limits of weight fixed by the VIIIth Article 
of the first charter are hereby rescinded, and in future the 
wails sball be carried free of charge whatever be their weight. 

(Signed) POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
September 15tb, 1876. 


As has been already explnined, when the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany was first established, it possessed but a very few ships and 
carried on an insignificant business. At the time of the 
Formosan affair, however, the thirteen steamers belonging to 
the Government were temporarily placed utider its management, 
and according to the terms of the first charter, granted in 
1875, it came into free possession of these steamers as well as 
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of eighteen other vessels purchased from the Mail Steamsbip 
Company, and in addition received a yearly subsidy of 250,000 
yen. Further, it borrowed a sum of $810,000 from the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of purchasing the steamers of the Pacific 
Mail Company, so tbat finally it almost enjoyed a monopoly 
of the carrying trade in Japanese waters. Notwithstanding 
all this it has, froin time to time, applied to the Treasury for 
further loans or subsidies, in connection with the repairs of its 
vessels or the opening of new lines to Riukiu, Okinawa, and 
Viadivostock ; and the Government, at the same time, prompted 
by a desire to develop maritime industry, did not hesitate. to 
grant whatever privileges were possible. Despite of all this, 
and despite the growing demands of marine transport, the 
Company did not add so much as one ship to its fleet until 
the close of the year 1876. 

In the year 1877, there being urgent need of a large number 
of vessels for the public service, in consequence of the rebellion 
in the West and South, the Mitsu Bishi Company withdrew its 
ships from all the lines, except that of Shanghai, and, by em- 
ploying them for purposes of military transport, realized an 
immense profit. ‘The consequence was that the coastwise carry- 
ing trade suffered seriously owing to the iusufficiency of ships 
to supply its wants. Relying on the value of the services its 
steamers were thus rendering to the State, the Company, in 
June of the same year (1876), presented a petition to the 
Cabinet, declaring that unless five or six steamers were at once 
udded to its fleet, there would be no possibility of satisfying 
the requirements of the crisis, and praying that a sum of seven 
or eight hundred thousand yen might be Font to it for the pur- 
pose of buying ships. In face of the difficulties which beset it, 
the Government had no resource but to comply, and the Com- 
pany accordingly received aloanof 700,000 yen with which it 
bought ten steamers that year. After the insurrection was sub- 
‘dued, the Mitsu Bishi Company employed its additional ships 
in the couastwise service, but their number was still inadequate, 
as is amply demonstrated by the fact that sailing vessels 
steamers and even junks, belonging to outsiders, are required 
to meet the pressing wants of the trade.. 

Since the year 1878 up to the present time, the Company has 
neither increased its fleet nor lowered its rates of freight, so 
that, so far as any benefit to the public is concerned, no im- 
provement in marine transport has taken place during that 
period. In accordance with the provisions of the first charter, 
the Government would, therefore, have been justified in taking 
the Mitsu Bishi Company severely to task. Feuring, however, 
that such abuses could not be easily rectified, and that if severe 
measures were resorted to, they might entail the ruin of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, and consequent injury to maritime 
industry, the Government decided to apply a gradual remedy, 
oe with this view issued a third charter in the fullowing 

erms :— 

Art, I.—The Company shall confine its operations to marine 
transport, and shall not engage in the sale or purchase of 
merchandize. : 

Art. IJ.—Although the steamers handed over to the Com- 
pany are its property, yet until their purchase money— 
1,200,000 yen—is paid in full, they shall not be sold or mort- 
gaged without the Government's permission. 

Art. I1I.—Such vessels as have been purchased or repaired 
with money borrowed from the State, shall not be sold or 
mortgaged without the permission of the Government until the 
money advanced on their account has been repaid in full. 

Art. IV.—The aggregate tonnage of the Company’s fleet shall 
be at least 22,000 tons register, and shall be gradually in- 
creased by improving old ships and purchasing or constructing 
new ones. 


Art. V.—The hulls of ships and their machinery shall be 
examined nt least once a year, and the Company, having fixed 
the time and place for such inspection, shall apply for the 
services of official inspectors. 


4rt. VI.—Whenever it is proposed to purchase or construct 


a new ship, or perform extensive repairs or alterations, a report 
or such intention shall be furnished beforehand to the Marine 
ureau. 

_ Art. VII.—To provide a fund for the purchase and construc- 
tion of new ships as well as for extensive repairs, a sum of 
190,000 yen in public loan bonds shall be yearly deposited with 
the Marine Bureau, and applied exclusively to the above men- 
tioned purposes. 


Art. VIII.—Mail steamers running on lines for which a 
subsidy is paid, are required to be strong, safe, and speedy. 
Those employed on the Shanghai line must be capable of 
steaming eleven kuots an hour, and their departures and arrivals 
must not be delayed under any but unavoidable circumstances. 

[Delays arising from the necessity of connecting with the 
the steamers of the Pacific Mail Company are to be regarded 
as exceptional circumstances. ] : 

Art. [IX.—Students who have graduated at the schools of 
navigation established by the Government, will be placed on 
board the Company's steamers for practical training, through 
uae ngeney of the ae Bureau. Should any objection to 
such a course present itself in any particular 4 
tions shall be furnished. perenne he eeneee ae 
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Art. X.—Whenever it appears that the rales of freight 
charged by the Company are exorbitant, it shall be competent 
for the Government to order their reduction, provided that 
such reduction shall not be so great as to deprive the Company 
of all profit. 

_ Art, XI~Should the ships of the Company be required at 
any time for the public service, freights shall be paid on the 
following scale. — 


For vessels of 1,500 tons and upwards 


» between 800 and 1,000 tons... 5.10 ,, 
»» below 800 tons.......... sees 5.80 


When the services of a vessel are required for less than 30 
days, the rate of freight shall be increased 10 per cent, and if 
for less than 15 days, 30 percent. Should steamers so employed 
sustain any injury at the hands of an enemy or in consequence 
of being obliged to navigate unsurveyed waters, reasonable 
compensation shall be paid by the Government, but the Govern- 
ment shall not be responsible for any damage caused through 
neglect on the part of the Company's officers. Immediate 
payment shall be made for provisions and coals used, as well as 
for extra accommodation or extra work required of boats or 
men, in connection with the public service, and the term of 
such service shall reckon from the day a steamer leaves the port 
until all her affairs are wound up after her arrival. 

Art. XII.—Any breach of the above provisions shall entail 
suitable punishment. 

Art. XII.—All the provisions of the first and second charters 
shall remain in force except those which conflict with the terms 
of this obarter. 


Art. XIV.—At the expiration of the term mentioned in 
Article II of the second charter, a fresh charter may be 
issued. : 

By order of the Minister for Agriculture and Commerce. 


(Signed) Po8TMASTER-GENERAL. 
February 28th, 1882. 


The above details will immediately show to what extent the 
Mitsu Bishi Company has enjoyed the assistance of the State and 
with what ,regults—whether the object of developing the country’s 
maritime industry has been attained or not. The Government has 
no desire to expose the improprieties of which the Company has been 
guilty. It will therefore be sufficient to publish a statement showing 
the amounts of the various subsidies and loans made to the Company 
out of the public funds. 

Of the vessels enumerated in the above schedule, thirty-seven 
are steamers ; five, sailing ships; six, hulks ; three, tug-boats, and one, 
training ship; making a total of fifty-six. Of these, eleven, all vessela 
of small size, are the original property of the Mitsu Bishi Company ; 
that is to say; six steamers, having an aggregate of 535 horse-power 
two tug-boats, and one barge, giving a total of 2,767 tons—about the 
tonnage of one good-sized steamer. All the rest were acquired by 
the Company through Governmental assistance. Of the ships pur- 
chased with the finds the Company subsequently disposed of three— 
the ‘‘Sennen Maru,” ‘‘ Hayatori Maru,” and ‘ Koyo Maru "—and 
converted into sailing vessels the steamers ‘‘Sumanoura Maru,” 
‘‘ Awajishima Maru,” Kinokuni Maru,” and Kanagawa Maru,” being 
unwilling to defray the cost of repairing their boilers. For similar 
reasons the ‘‘ Banri Maru,” Kagoshima Maru,” “ Sakurashima Maru, 
and ‘“ Atago Maru,” were converted to hulks ; the ‘‘ Kainn Maru” to 
a barge, and the “ Yenoshima Maru” to a tug-boat. In addition to 
this the ‘‘ Shinso Maru” was broken up; the ‘‘ Seimiyo Maru’’ made 
into a training ship, and the ‘‘ Senriyo Maru’”’ wrecked, so that the 
vessels transferred to the Company by the Government were dimini- 
shed by sixteen sea-going ships in all. According to the arrange- 
ment originally made when hahding over these vessels, the Company 
was bound by promise to the Government to keep them in sea-going 
order and thorough repair ; to replace old ships no longer serviceable 
with new ones, and to increase the fleet by purchasing steamers and 
sailing vessels with the profits accruing from the business. Yet not 
only has this promise been neglected, but the size of the fleet has 
even largely diminished. It is impossible to imagine that the Com- 

y supposes it has cancelled its responsibility to the Government 
the purchase of ten vessels at the time of the Rebellion in the 
est and South, since the Treas contributed $700,000 towards 
that purchase and the Company only $380,000. Perhaps, however, 
the Company may plead that, since it has engaged to pay into the 
Treasury 1,200,000 yen in fifty years, that money is to be regarded as 
an equivalent for the price of the vessels which are thus freed from 
any ulterior lien. Such a pretext is palpably untenable, seeing that 
since the year 1875 the Government has assigned to the Company 
ships valued at 1,901,800 yen—eighteen of which were purchased 
from the Mail 8. 8. Company far 825,000 yen, a sum far below their 
actual value—and has moreover consented to allow the Company to 
discharge its indebtedness in fifty annual instalments in consideration 
of its further obligations with regard to the working, maintenance, 
and augmentation of the fleet. This ought to have been perfectly 
clear, yet no sooner had the Government agrecd to accept that 
method of cumpensation, than the Company changed its attitude, 
and declaring that the thirty-four steamers thus purchased were its 
absolute property, to be either added to or diminished of its own 
free will, proceeded to sell, charter, or convert them, all the while 
receiving a subsidy from the State fo 275,000 yen per annum. Thiere 
is, therefore, no possibility of eluding the fact that the Company 
having deceived the State in sight of the whole nation, it was 
prefectly within the competence of the Government to cancel its 
charter and discontinue the annual subsidy ; nor is it to be concluded 
that because such extreme measures have not been resorted to, the 
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Company is absolved from the charge of having failed to perf 
duty it undertook when it engaged to develop the srabitinns Rollie 
of ne country. 
e gross total. of moneys and values received by th 

from the public funds is 9,256,740 yen; the items eine oe cl 
ships, 1,901,800 yen; sundry loans for repairs and construction 
3,419,940 yen; and subsidies, 3,935,000 yen. If from this total ba 
deducted 1,200,000 yen (the sum to be repaid by the Company), the 
balance stands at 8,056,740 yen. This last figure consequent! 
represents money lent to the Company by the Government, with bf 
without interest, the latter varying from 2 to 5 per cent per annum 
payable in ten, fifteen, or fifty year’s instalments. , 

The following is a statement of the accounts between the Govern- 
ment and the Company :— 





eer SussipigEs. 
Mail Lines ...... ee eeeees 250,000 yen, payable yearly for 14 years 
; ; from September 1876. 
Line to Okinawa ........ 15,000 yen, payable yearly for 5 yeara 
= from January 1879. 
Line to Vladiostock ..... - 10,000 yen, payable yearly without any 
. limit of years from March, 1880, 
TOtAl ss besieeeixcanss 275,000 yen per annum. 
Loans. 
Loan for vessels on Shang: } 
haiLine............ j $810,000, repayable in fifteen annual 


instalments, with 2 per cent 
interest from July, 1876, to 
June, 1890. 
Balance of navigating ex-) 
penses sseeee) 169,279 yen, repayable in fourteen an- 
nual instalments, with 2 
cent interest from July, 1877, 
to June, 1890. - 

60,000 yen, repayable in twelve an- 
nual instalments, without in- 
terest from July, 1878, to June, 
1890. 

50,000 yen, repayable in ten annual 
instalments, with 5 per cent 
interest from 1877 to 1886. 

Repairs to Steamers...... 350,661 yen, advancedin October, 1877, 
repayable in 15 annual-instal- 
ments with 8 per cent interest 
from 1878 to 1893. 

Loan for New Vessels...... $700,000, advanced in June, 1877, re- 
payable in 14 annual insta- 
ments, with 5 per cent interest 
from 1880 to 1894. 


$80,000, repayable in ten annual instal- 
ments, without interest, from 
1881 to 1891. 
1,200,000 yen, payable in 50 yearly in- 
stalments, with interest from 
pensation. 


1877 to 1927, 
Totals... .sccsccsee $1,590,000 
Yen. 1,829,940 

The object of the Government in affording such large assistance 
to the Mitsu Bishi Company was to develop the resources of marine 
transport, not to confer favors on the individuals composing the 
Company or to enable the latter to monopolize the coastwise carrying 
trade and absorb all the profits of marine transport. This will be 
clear from the facts explained above. The question now arises: 
Has the Mitsu Bishi Company fulfilled the obligations it incurred 
towards the Government and the nation? To obtain a first answer, 
it is necessary to determine whether or not the Company has acted 
in contravention of the terms of its charters, directly or indirectly. 
Omitting, then, minor details, which would be almost interminable, a 
few only of the principal points will be referred to. 

The first article of the first charter distinctly defines the object of 
the Government in handing over the ‘‘ Tokio-maru” and twelve 
other vessels to the Company, for the preamble of that article says :— 
‘* Whereas, with the view of developing facilities for marine transport, 
the ‘ Tokio-maru ” and twelve other ships” &c., &c., The Government 
thus placed on record itsintention of employing the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany asaninstrument for the promotion of marine enterprise and from 
the moment the Company's proceedings contravened that intention, 
it was liable to be deprived of its vessels. The ships thus transferred 
were assessed by the Mitsu Bishi at 1,200,000 yen ; and the Govern- 
ment was asked to accept that sum in fifty annual instalments as 
compensation for the services of the vessels. But immediately after 
this proposal was approved, the Company suffered its real motives 
to become apparent, asserting that it had purchased thirty-two 
vessels from the Government for 1,200,000 yen, payable by instal- 
ments extending over fifty years, and that it was consequently ab- 
solved from any obligation to develop marine transport. This was a 
great and quite unjustitinble breach of the charter. 

Art. IV. of the same charter provides that the hulls of the vessels 
shall be kept clean and in good reprir; that the machinery shall be 
carefully looked after, and that official inspections shall take place 
at the diserction of the Marine Bureau. The last provision has of 
course been complied with, but it cannot by any means be said that 
proper attention has been paid to the repairs of hulls aud cnyines, 
Many of the Government ships were old, itis true, but had they 
been duly repaired they would not have become unseaworthy s0 soon. 
Repairs, however, being neglected, the ships naturally deteriorated 
fast, and before long became fit for nothing but to be converted into 
sailing vessels, hulks, and training ships. Should a rigid inspection 
now be made, the Company would find it impossible to escape the 
imputation of having neglected to observe the provisions of this 
article. 
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Art. VII. of the charter provides that accurate and distinct ac” 
counts be kept and submitted periodically to official inspection. To 
avoid these iuspections would therefore have been impossible, but at 
the annual or semi-annual audits the accounts were always found 
to be a hopeless puzzle, so that the responsible authorities were never 
able to arrive at an exact idea of their condition. This was because 
the Company failed to keep them in an intelligible fashion, thereby 
transgressing the provisions of this article also. ; 

Art. XII provides that the Company shall not engage in any busi- 
ness other than that of marine transport in its own name. Now 
although no other business is carried on publicly in the Com- 
pany’s name, yet Iwasaki Yataro and other persons in the Com- 
pany have invested capital in various enterprises in the most public 
manner. Doubtless, Iwasaki will maintain that the capital of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company is quite distinct from his own personal assets, 
and that he is at liberty to engage in whatever business he pleases as 
a private individnal. The excuse is quite insufficient. If the 
Company was an ordinary association of shareholders, its Pre- 
sident, in his private capacity, might assert an_ indepen- 
dence which can never be admitted in the case of thic Pre- 
sident of a Company who is also proprietor and representative. 
The Mitsu Bishi Company exists but in name. It is, in fact, no 
Company at all, but simply an undertaking conducted by a single 
individual,—Iwasaki Yataro. The Company and its sole proprietor are 
synonyms. Whatever business that proprietor engages in, has also 
been engaged in by the Company. Thus, theoretically speaking, 
there appears to be no impropriety in Iwasaki Yataro investing his own 
money in any enterprise he pleases, yet in fact that money being a por- 
tion of the Company’s capital, there is no avoiding the conclusion that 
the Mitsu Bishi Company virtually becomes a shareholder in sundry 
commercial undertakings distinct from that to which it was pledged 
to devote its entire resources, that it has diverted to these purposes 
money paid out by the Treasury in the form of subsidies or loans 
advanced at exceedingly low rates of interest, payable by instalments 
spread over long periods, and destined to be used solely for the pur- 
pose of developing maritime facilities. Such being the case, the 
Company must plead guilty to the serious charge of having misap- 
opie its capital and contravened the purposes and provisions of its 
charter. 

Art. XIII. of the first charter provides that, whether on ordinary 
or extraordinary occasions, all the vessels of the Company, its own 
ships as well as those transferred to it by the Government, shall be 
placed at the disposition of the public service, if necessary, without 
regard to the requirements of the Compauy's business. By virtue of 
this article the Government employed the Mitsu Bishi steamers 
during the Satsuma Rebellion, but the Company, forgetting ap- 
parently that in performing this duty it was mercly discharging the 
obligation imposed by its charter as a set-off for the exceptional 
privileges it enjoyed, made a public parade of the services it had 
rendered the State. Moreover, it may fairly be questioned whether 
the freights demanded by the Company, and paid by the Government, 
on that occasion, were not excessive. In times of war and more 
especially of rebellion, the quick despatch of troops and ammunition 
is of vital importance, and the Army Department had no leisure to 
enquire whetber the freights charged by the Mitsu Bishi were exor- 
bitant or otherwise, the Treasury paid without demur what the 
Company demanded. It is, however, a matter of public knowledge 
that the Mitsu Bishi Company, taking advantage of the difficulties 
and confusion into which the Government was then thrown, sent in 
an exorbitant account, and although there is no desire on the 

art of the authorities to make fruitless inquisitiong into the past, 
it is difficult to escape the conviction that in 1877 a national dilemma 
was converted into an occasion for private profit. 

Art. XIV. provides that, should the Company, without reasonable 
cause, act in contravention of the articles of its charter, or so mis- 
manage its affairs as to cause a loss to the country, it shall be within 

the competence of the Government to take back the Company’s ships, 
discontinue its subsidy, and pnt a stop to its operations. This can 
only be interpreted as signifying that the use of the Government’s 
vessels and the receipt of a subsidy by the Company are dependent 
upon the proper conduct of its business and on the furtherance of 
the objects contemplated by its charter. So soon as these con- 
ditions are violated, the Government has an indisputable right to 
terminate the Company’s business. Whether those have been 
violated—whether since 1875 the Company has acted iu strict ac- 
cordance with the Government’s object of developing facilities for 
marine transport—is a question that can be answered in a few words. 
During the whole period of its existence the Company has made no 
effort to increase the number of its ships, despite profits realized on 
its business: it has not even supplied: the deficiencies in its fleet, 
but has rather devoted its energies to stamping out competition, 
thus monopoliging the coastwise trade and raising freights to an 
inconveniently high rate. These are matters of public cognizance. 
The Company has no valid excuse to offcr for its conduct, nor any 
reason to urge why the Government shall not deprive it of its ships, 
subsidies, and privileges, and reprimand its directors publicly and 
severely. But while recognizing that in the abstract the occasion 
is one justifying vigorous measures, the Government is unwilling to 
take any step which might entail a stoppage of the coastwise navi- 
gation. It has, therefore, been decided to employ gradual and gentle 
remedies with a view to correcting the abuses enumerated above, and 
to this ond a third charter was issued to the Compary on February 
the 20th, 1882. It is thus apparent that the Government is actuated 
by a sincere desire to assist and support the Company, which ought 
therefore to feel grateful for the consideration shown to it, endeavour- 
ing, in return, to rectify the abuses that have crept into its ad- 
ministration and to promote the development of transport facilities. 
Judging, however, by the memorial drawn up in the name of Iwasaki 
Yataro, the Company appears to be under the delusion that the 
Government has entrusted it with the whole coastwise navigation 
of Japan. Indeed, to such an extent is this misconception carried, 
jhat Iwasaki's memorial actually denics the Government's com- 
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petence to change the charter before the expiration of its period or 
the Company’s obligation to submit to any change. This is merely 
a device on the part of the Company to conceal its breach of contract 
and elude its responsibilities. 

The facts adduced above amply demonstrate the delusions which 
characterize Iwasaki’s memorial. That document contains, however, 
three other important points which demand refutation. 

In the first place, Iwasaki says that from 1872 to 1875 a keen 
competition was carried on between the Mitsu Bishi and the late Mail 
S. 8. Companies; that both lowered their rates of freight to such a 
degree that they were unable even to defray the expenses of repairing 
their ships; that not the competitors alone, but other shipowners 
also were seriously injured; that many were consequently obliged 
to desist from maritime enterprise, while others were prevented from 
concerning themselves about the condition of their ships; that the 
Mail S. S. Company finally collapsed, partly through bad manage- 
ment, but chiefly owing to competition ; that the state of affairs was 
exactly what may be seen to-day at Osaka and on Lake Biwa, 
threatening to effect the complete destruction of Japan’s maritime 
marine at no very distant date; that the Government, being un- 
animously sensible of the dangers to be apprehended from this cause, 
granted a charter to the Mitsu Bishi Company, and amalgamated with 
it the Mail S. 8S. Company, thus putting an end to tho ruinous com- 
petition between the two, and, finally, that in view of these facts, the 
present policy of the Government is inexplicable in seeking to renew 
competition and withdrawing its protection from the Mitsu Bishi 
Company before half the period of the latter's charter has expired. 

This statement completely minsinterprets the object which the 
Government had in view when it handed over a number of vessels to 
the Mitsu Mishi Company, granted it an annual subsidy, and advanced 
large sums of money to it from time to time. That object was to develop 
facilities for marine transport, and also to enable the Company to 
keep its ships in really seaworthy condition, as is plainly proved by the 
fourth article of the first charter, and fifth article of the third charter 
which provide for the cleansing, repairing, and periodical inspection 
of the hulls and machinery ; by the fourth article of the third charter, 
where it is provided that the aggregate tonnage of the Company’s 
fleet shall never fall below 22,000 tons, and shall be annually increas- 
ed by constructing or purchasing new ships and converting old ones. 
What the Government desired was to see the vessels of the Company 
maintained in such a condition and augmented to such a degree as 
to be really capable of satisfying the demands of marine transport. 
Iwasaki is labouring under a gross misapprehension when he sup- 
poses that the property of the State was placed at his disposal to 
enable him to overcome competition. The Government has never 
entertained, and will never entertain, such a notion as that of assist- 
ing one Japanese company to crush another. Moreover, the com- 
petition to which Iwasaki alludes was by no, means so keen as he 
describes. The shipping companies which became bankrupt between 
1872 and 1875, owed their misfortune to the faulty construction of 
their vessels and to their own bad management. This was notably 
the case with the Mail 8.8. Company. The ships handed over to it 
by the Finance Department were, for the most part, unseaworthy, 
requiring entensive repairs before they could be employed. To effect 
these repairs the Company borrowed 400,000 yen from the Bank 
Exchange (Kawase Kicaisha), but shortly afterwards (1874), the 
insolvency of this Company entailed such heavy losses on the 
Bank Exchange that it wags obliged to callin the loan. The Mail 
S. 8. Company had then been but a few months in existence, and 
as its worn out fleet had earned nothing yet, it was unable to meet 
its obligations, and so became bankrupt. 

Had its managers possessed larger business experience, and the 
public a fuller appreciation of steamship service, the crisis might 
easily have been avoided. The Mitsu Bishi Company, on the other 
hand, falsely imagining that itg duty towards the Government is 
to crush all opposition, has made strenuous efforts ever since it was 
first established, to destroy every maritime company already in 
existence, and to prevent the formation of any new ones; thus 
opposing a powerful obstacle to the development of marine transport. 

Further, from what the memorial says—that the Government 
being unanimously sensible of the dangers to be apprehended from 
competition, granted a charter tothe Mitsu Bishi Company—it would 
appear that the Company is under the delusion that, having assisted 
it to conduct the coastwise carrying trade, the Government has no 
right to allow others to engage in that trade; and that having 
promised to protect the Company, the latter has a right to complain 
if similar privileges 1re accorded to any one else. This is an extra- 
ordinary misconception. The Government never promised to protect 
the Mitsu Bishi Company against all competition or permanently. 
The three charters show this, as well as letters that passed between 
the Marine Bureau and the Directors. It is most improper that 
such attempts should be made to delude the public. Possibly the 
fact that the charter was to continue for fifteen years, and that at 
the end of that period it might be renewed, has been misconstrued , 
into a promise of permanent Government protection. But the tenor 
of the articles embodying these provisions obviously points to the 
maintenance of the ma@rme transport business, not to that of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company as a company. The preamble of the first 
charter removes all doubt on this point, for it says that the ships 
were handed over and a subsidy granted to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
for the purpose of developing facilities for marine transport. There 
could be no grosser error than to read this as signifying that a 
monopoly of the coastwise carrying trade was conferred on Iwasaki 
Yataro, otherwise called the Mitsu Bishi Company. Every Japanese 
subject has an indefensible right to engage in marine enterprise if 
he pleases, and there is no possible reason why that right should be 
forfeite] for the sake of Iwasaki Yataro. 

That part of the memorial which asks why the Government seeks 
to renew cumpetiton and withdraws its protection trom the Mitsu. 
Bishi Company before half the period uf the charter has expired, 
can only be read as an attack on the policy of the Cabinet, and as 
such needs no refutation. Nor will many persons, except perhapg 
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the Mitsu Bishi Company, need to be told that the Government does 
not seek to renew competition. The object of assisting to establish 


3.—'‘The Company is selfish and will not carry for the Govern- 
ment in war time except for high freights.” But Article III. of the 


the Union Shipping Company, is to develop marine transport in first charter provides that, whenever the Government may require the 
home and foreign waters in times of peace, and to create a mercantile | services of the ships, whether in peace -or war, they shall be placed 


marine capable of rendering service in time of war, thus augmenting , 


the wealth, consolidating the power, and furthering the civilization 
of the nation. 

Inquiring into the actual condition of the coastwise trade shows 
that, while foreign vessels have all the latest improvements, the 
mercantile marine of Japan adheres to obsolete forms of construction, 
and retains engines and machinery at least twenty or thirty years 
old. The consequence is that working expenses are abnormally heavy, 
and the rates of freight proportionately high. Of these old vessels, only 
thirty or thereabout, are fit to go on long goyages. Their aggrcgate 
tonnage is some twenty thousand tons; and, as a natural consequence, 
all facilities of marine transport are impeded. How much greater 
difficulty would be encountered in time of war, when great numbers 
of ships may be required? Have we not the experience of the trifling 
Korean difficulty present in our memory? When this trouble was 

nding, Government decided to establish a Transport Company, the 
idea being to increase facilities of conveyance in times of pence, and 
to have a ready supply of ships for its own purposes in times of war. 
What reason have we, then, to presume that the establishment of the 
Kiodo Unyu Kwaisha is to create competition? The memorial con- 
tinues :—‘* Ever sinco the Mitsu Bishi Company received its charter 
from the Government, or during the last six or seven years, it has 
devoted its sole attention to the development of marine conveyance. 
By steady effort, it has not only prolonged its lines to all parts of the 
coast, but has extended them to Shanghai and Hongkong. In the 
interim its business las not been carried on without antagonism ; 
yet, throughout, public opinion has been in favor of the enterprise, and 
recognition has been generally accorded to the benefits it has conferred 
upon the public. Ever since last winter, however, the enemies of the 
Company have libelled it with reboubled energy, and deluged it with a 
constant stream of false statements. In consequence of this the Govern- 
ment notified to the Company that ita charter, then valid for cight 
years to come, must be revised. Tle Mitsu Bishi Company has the 
right to expostulate with the Government on the subject of such revision 
etc., etc.”” The assertion of the Company that for six years and more 
it has devoted all its energies to the development of marine transport, 
and that by steady effort it has extended such operations, is utterly 
unfounded. As before mentioned, the fifty-six vessels, including 
steamers, sailing-ships and hulks, in possession of the Company 
belong, with the exception of the few craft originally its property, 
belonged exclusively tothe Government. Thus, thirty-one vessels were 
purchased by the Government for $1,576,800, and yeu 325,000. These 
were assigned to the Company on the grant of its first charter in the 
eighth year of Meiji. Subsequently, four vessels were purchased 
by the Company with $811,000 borrowed from the Government in 
the same year. During the Sastuma rebellion ten more ships were 
acquired by the Company with some of its own funds supplemented 
by $700,000 supplied by the authorities, who added three more 
vessels purchased from ruined competitors. In the fourteenth year 
Government bought a craft for $80,000, and lent it to the Association. 
Again, out of the 1 vessels, originally the property of the Com- 
pany, five or six are said to have been in its possession before the 
Government ships were lent, so that actually only one or two old 
small-sized craft have been purchased by its own endeavor. In such 
circumstances what ground is there for the assertion that the Com- 
pany has fulfilled its engagements entered into with the Government 
to promote marine transit ? Further, the Company asserts that the 
authorities have no right to revise the charter before half its term 
has clapsed ; and on this ground it complains. But docs it not, here, 
open the very question whether it has fulfilled its own obligations to 
the Government under Article XIV. of the original charter. Public 
indictment sets forth that the Company is engaged in various 
operations other than that of maritime transport: that it has neglec- 
ted to augment the number of its fleet: that it has impeded others 
in entering into the same business: that it has charged exorbitant 
freights, thus curtailing the demand for transport, with the sole 
view of promoting its own interest. This has grievously impeded 
inaritime enterprise; but it is not all. The Company has taken 
no measures to promote the study of navigation: has done nothing 
to create a school of experimental mariners ; but continues to intrust 
the working of its fleet to foreigners. How, then, can the Company 
refute the accusation that it has infringed the terms of its charters? 
During the Satsuma rebellion it exacted extravagant charges from the 
Government—charges which brought to its coffers cnormous sums. 
Hence the authorities decided to counteract the disadvantage which 
would accrue to the nation, in case of future emergency, by cancel- 
ling the charter in February last. It is ridiculous to say that 
Government has no right to revise its engagements, or that the 
Company has any right to challenge such revision. As the first and 
second points of the memorial were quoted, as far as possible, in 
their original rendering ; and the third was mercly a repetition of the 
Company’s own statement that freights were not high, and that the 
number of vessels is adequate to meet the demands of trade, it is 
now superfluous to ‘cite them in their entirety. They may be 
summarized as follows :— 

1.—‘‘ The Mitsu Bishi Company monopolizes the coasting trade.” 
This is false. Apart from the Company's stenmers there are many 
others plying between various ports. How then can the M. B. Co. 
be seid to monopolize the coast traffic. Article X of the third charter 

rovides that, if freights be found excessive on any line, they may 
be reduced at the option of the Government. Therefore there is no 
. occasion for the establishment of a new line of steamers. 
‘ 2.— The coast-wise freights of the Mitsu Bishi Company are too 
high os compared with those of other countries.” Tho modes of 
transport and condition of the harbors in Japan are greatly different 
from those of foreign countries, necessitating higher expenses and 
bigger freights. If the difliculties and expenses of discharging cargo 
are taken into consideration the froights are not high. 
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unconditionally at its disposal. As the rate of freights to be paid 
under such circumstances is fixed in the third charter, the Company 
cannot exact more. For this reason there is no necessity for the 
establishment of another Company. 


4.—'‘ The number of steamers is inadaquate to the requirements of 
trade, and consequently products are locked up in the interior.” This 
is nonsense, and arises from ignorance of the real condition of trade. 
The time when business is brisk and shipping insufficient is during the 
months from July to December inclusive, whereas the vessels are not 
so much availed of during the other half of the year. If the number 
were augmented to meet the demands of one semestre, it would be 
insurmountably difficult to maintain them during the other; and 
granting even that more ships are needed, that is no argument why 
the Government should found a new company. 


The foregoing sclf-asked questions and answers amount to this :-— 
a rebuke to the Government, because freights in this country are 
not as high as elsewhere: the number of the ships is adequate 
all requirements of trade: there is no occasion for the establishment 
ofa new transport company; and the protection that Government 
proposes to extend to it should be given to the Mitsu Bishi Company. 

The pretension of that Association that its freights are not ig 
in support of which it refers to the trouble of discharging cargo 
owing to the badness of the harbors, will not bear investigation. If 
we wish to compare the local rates of freight with those of other 
lands, we shall find, for instance, that the distance between Hong- 
kong and Saigon is nearly the same as that between Tokiyo and 
Niigata. The freight between the two former places is from 30 to 34 
silver cents per koku: between the latter it is yen 1.15, equivalent 
to about 72 silver cents. The trip between Nagasaki and Shanghai 
is generally accomplished in two days and a half, the freight by 
foreign vessels being from $1.80 to $2.00 perton, Between Kobe and 
Yokohama the passage occupies one day and a half, for which the 
M. B. Company charges $3.00 per ton. No matter what difficulty may 
be experienced in discharging cargo in Niigata and Tokio there is no 
excuse for charging double the freight customary in foreign vessels. 
Alien journals published in Yokohama have frequently remarked 
that existing high freights are prejudicial to society, check produc- 
tion, and obstruct the development of trade; and that, if Japan 
desires to advance in wealth and prosperity, she should permit 
free charter of foreign ships. This is substantive proof that 
the Mitsu Bishi Company’s freights are exorbitant, and due to 
an insufficiency of vessele to meet the fair demands of trade. 
The Company asserts, on the other hand, that the ships are too 
many in the first half of the year; and are only fully employed from 
July to December inclusive. If this be so, why should the Company 
have to charter foreign ships to export its own merchandize, namely 
Takashima coal, to Shanghai and Hongkong? If it be anxious to 
extend the maritime trade of this country, why does it not increase 
its oWn flect, and employ the new ships to carry coal, thus securing 
the profits that it at present allows to foreign ships for that work? 
Freizhts paid to western vessels for the conveyance of coal to China 
amount to upward of $600,000 annually. When such a sum goes 
into the pockets of forcign owners, how can the Company pretend 
that the number of vessels it owns is too many? The cause of its 
apathy may be that its exorbitant domestic freights are a greater 
inducement than any that could be offered in other waters. A real 
cause of the exccss of its charges is here indisputably shown, al- 
though the Company ascribes it to bad harbors, and the difficulty of 
landing cargo. All the harbors of Japan are not bad; nor are all 
those of foreign countries good. For example, Formosa, Tientsin 
and Chefoo, are sources of grave danger to navigators. Good reason 
why freight should be higher in China than in Japan may be found 
in the fact that the former has to import her coal from us at con- 
siderable expense of carriage, etc; whereas rates are lower there 
than here. The assertion of the Mitsu Bishi Company 1s 8 mere 
pretence to deceive the public; but a pretence which is at once patent 
to enlightened vision. According to the competent opinion of people 
engaged in the transport business, the Company's profits range from 
forty to fifty per cent, whilst other concerns find it difficult to realize 
ten or fifteen per cent. This great gain impelled the formation of 
numerous shipping enterprises in diffcrent localities ; but, as we have 
already mentioned, the Mitsu Bishi Company exerted itself to the 
utmost to crush all other ship-owners. Meanwhile it made no 
endeavor to add to its own flect; and contrived to maintain its 
exorbitant rate of charges, to the obstruction of transport. 


In concluding this refutation, we desire to add one remark, 
Mr. Iwasaki was led to present his memorial by the delusion 
that, in the eighth year of Meiji, the Government had promised 
permanent protection to the Mitsu Bishi Company, giving it a mono- 
poly of coast-wise navigation ; and that he had therefore a right to 
protest against the revision of the charter. This illusion was coupled 
with another, to wit that the new steamship company was promoted 
for the purpose of competing with the Mitsu Bishi company. Is he 
so benighted as to be unablo to see that his fleet of some thirty 
vessels, with an aggregate capacity of 20,000 tons, 1s inadequate to 
meet all the requirements of our trade? It is, however, very easy to 
see that, as the demand for shipping increases pari passu with the 
march of civilization in our land, we should not be harmed were 
there two or three more such companies as the Mitsu Bishi. Why 
shonld he persist in a mistaken opinion, and indulge in envy and 
obstinacy ? If he will rectify what is wrong, and devote his energy to 
making legitimate profits, he will maintain his position through the 
favor of the authorities and his own resources. He will at the same 
time forward that object of the Government—designed to improve 
the means of marine transport—explained in the instructions given 
him by the late Home Minister, Mr. Okubo, in the eighth year of 
Meiji. 
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the preliminary survey and the removal of the first. earth ; 
if it will state the number of years and months employed : 
in its construction and equipment, as well as the interval up to 
the date of its opening for freight, the pay-list of the men from 
Great Britain employed as directors, financial agents, engi- 
neers—consulting, resident and assistant—sbipping agents, 
Medical officers, Law officers, Traffic Manages, Locomotive 
superintendents, store-keepers, foremen of the shops, of the 
line, of the locomotives, fitters, drivers, plate-layers, carpenters, 
joiners, blacksmiths. and clerks; if it will give the terms of 
service of each one of this array of talent and skill—all busily 
engaged in the construction and operating of a single-tracked 
eighteen mile line of railway after the English method, then 
perhaps, the people living in the West, as well as in the East, 
could see, understand, and appreciate the benefits likely to flow 
from such methods of railway construction and management. 


“ Receipts, accordingly, are so small that the road is not likely 
ever to pay the expenses of running it.”"—(Japan Gazette.) 


The receipts for the seven months (Nov. 29th to June 30th) 
ending June 30th, 1881, were yen 35,619 86-100ths, and the total 
expenditure for the same period yen 39,058 42-100:hs, of 
which sum, yen 20.829 were expended in the removal of snow 
from the line. For the twelve months ending June 30th, 1882, 
the receipta were yen 91,385 23-100ths and the expenditure for 
the same period, yen 85,679 03-100ths. This increase has come 
from the local traffic alone. It is expected that, when Poronai 
coal shall be sent down over the line, when the now lands now 
made available by the railway shall bo settled, when the stores 
of lumber and wood in the hills find an outlet by this line, then 
the road will make a better exhibit. 


“Nor is it managed in a way that promises to iucrease its 
popularity. Trains frequently start one, two, or three hours 
behind time, and occupy two or three hours in making the 22 
miles. Rather than wait three hours for a train that may take 
three hours in running 22 miles, oue might mach better walk.” 
—(Japan Gazette.) 


The incrensed patronage of the road, as shown by the receipts, 
and the demand for new conches answers the first statement, 
Travellers no more make the .journey between Sapporo and 
Zenibako by basha or jinrikisha. Not only is it more economi- 
cal to trnvel in the railway coach, but more comfortable. Fur- 
thermore, the permitting of travellers to ride over the officially 
unopened sections of the road on the construction train has 
made the line still more pupular with the peuple living in the 
Ishikari valley. 

The day after the line was opened for traffic in November, 

1880, considerable snow fell. Almost daily thereafter until 
April there were greater or lexs falls of snow. ‘I'he press of 
work to get the line through before too much snow fell pre- 
vented the erection of sheds and anow-fences. The snow plow 
made hastily at Temeya was found inadequate to the accumu- 
lated snows of the last of January, and of February and March, 
and hence large gangs of men were of recessity employed to shovel 
out the cuttings and the drifted sectiuns. As long as the plow 
was able to keep the line open, so long did the trains leave on 
time. When it became impossible fur the plow to lift the 
nightly falls of snow and the drifted snow out of the vertical- 
walled snow-lane, then the trains were held back until the men 
could have time to cleur the cuttings on the shore section of 
the line. “Also, for reasons known only to the Japanese officials, 
the trains, at times, did not leave at the advortised hour. Since 
July Ist, 1881, the trains have left on time, and, with very few 
exceptions, have reached Sapporo on schedule time. During the 
long and severe winter of 1881-82, upon one day. only did the 
train fail to reach Sapporo. ‘I'he storm was so violent and go 
much snow fell on this occasion that the ruad was only opened 
to Zenibako on the evening of the first day, but the next day the 
plow reached Sapporo at 10.56 a.m.,and by 11 a.m (schedule time) 
the passenger train was at Sapporo station, Only those who 
have passed a winter in Yezo can appreciate the difficulties of 
- Winter railroading in a land of suow. ‘The suow is much more 
adhesive than that encountered in Canada and northern United 
States, besides it falls more continuously. Furthermore, in the 
spring of the year the shore section is much troubled by snow 
slides from the cliffs and gulleys. ‘he cost of snow removal 
on the P.R.R for the six months ending May 3ist, 1881, was 
yen 20,829; for the same period ending May 31st, 1882, it was 
. yen 0,703; . This great saving has resulted from the construc- 
tion of snow sheds and snow fences and the daily running over 
the line of a powerful, efficient plow. 
’ Perbaps the person who penned the quoted sentence “ 
much better walk” the 22 niles, world prefer to be passed on 
the way—would prefer to spite bis limbs for the benefit of his 
hepatic apparatus; but the people of Yezo prefer to ride in a 
warm, well ventilated, and comfortable coach to pedestrianisin 
upon the roads of the North. 


““ Moreover, passenge:s are not provided wilh cars of com- 
fortable c nstruction, some of them are of primitive design 
and rough in appearauce”—(Japan Gazette.) : 


ight 
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The passenger conches used on the Poronai Railroad were 
built by- The Harlan and Hollingsworth Co., of Wellington, 

el, U.S.A. They are of the pattern run on the narrow 
gauged roads in America, having a four-wheeled truck pivoted 
near the ends of the coaches. The trucks are of the lever, 
elliptic, and special combination order employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Road on all its recent passenger coaches. The trucks 
the floors and all the under-work of all the coaches are built in 
the same manner and of similar materials. All of the coaches 
are furnished with the Miller coupler, platform, aud buffer, the 
Westinghouse air brake and two hand-brakes to each coach. 
Each coach is provided with globes for candle illmination. Four 
classes of conches were imported—the ‘“‘chokwans, ’’ the first- 
class, the combination first class, and the second class. The 
second class coaches are well lighted, finely sashed, and glazed, 
have sliding sun-blinds, and are provided with roof-ventilators. 
Each coach has threo long slattied benches, one adjacent to each 
side of the car, the other in the central aisle. The interior is 
finished in matched hard pine ceiling and is well varnished. 
‘Tbe first class and the combination first class coaches have a 
manitar roof, with Interal ventilators in the same, are finished 
in bard woods, and are furnished with the American pattern of 
car sent placed at right angles to line of motion. ‘I'he seats are 
made of perforated veneers, moulded tosnch a form as to makea 
comfortable seat, and the backs are provided with nickel-plated 
arm rests, and bar-foot-rests. The hacks are reversible and the 
seats are designed for two persons. The windows are pro- 
vided with sash, glass, and blinds similar to those of the second 
class coaches. Each coach of this class hasa nice coal-burner 
railway stove, a water-cooler, and a toilet room. In the 
summer the slide windows iu the doors and at the ends of the 
cars provide a free circulation of air. Externally the coaches 
have a substantial appearance. The sides are smooth, hard 
surfaces, well painted, striped, and varnished. In all respects 
these coaches will compare favorably iu nppearance with those 
run on the Yokohama-Tokio line. Only two classes of coaches 
are in daily use. ; 

These coaches run quite smoothly and steadily on the sharp 
curves (ranging from 25° to 3°) with whioh the shore section 
abounds. Upon the upland and swamp sections the motions 
of the coaches are uniform, agreeable, and steady. On no class 
of these coaches are the travellers annoyed by the rattling of 
sashes and blinds, by their inability to cluse the window or sash 
partially, by theentrance of air currents through the slide door, 
s0 prone to slip open, or by the irregular, jamping, jerking, 
vibratory motions of the little bobbing four who-led car, even 
though sich car be running over a most costly, well consolidated 
and heavily.ironed road-bed. Travellers on the Poronai R.B,, 
sitting in a well lighted, well ventilated, well warmed, and com- 
fortable coach, can read ordinary print without the ocular 
fatigue and discomfort remarked by the patrons of the Yoko- 
hama-Tokio line. On this line in Japan no class of patrons 
is “locked " in the coaches, no class of people are compelled to 
ride in grated box cars exposed to the inclement blasts, the rain 
and the sleet of the winter months, to the direct and reflected 
sun's rays of the summer months, and to the cinders of the coal- 
burner at all times. 


“In a previous issue of the same paper (Japan Gazette) it is 
stated that one of the bridges on the same line of railway, 
built on the American system, has alfeady collapsed aud fallon 
into the river.” —(Iron.) 


Tf the writer of that sentence employed the word collapsed 
in the sense assigned to it in Webster’s Dictionary, then is the 
statement worse thau erroneous. The facts concerning that 
bridge are as follows :—In the autumn of 1881, under the direc- 
tion of the Japanese engineer, three piers were built in the 
Toyohira River. The tops of the coping stones of the piers 
were located four feet above the highest obeerved high water 
mark at this part of the river. During the mouth of April 
one span of 50 feet aud one of 150 feet were placed on these 
piers. These iron spans were built by the Philadelphia Bridge 
Co., and were designed for a standard gauge (U.S.) line. The 
150 feet span weighed about 70 tons, and rested on bed plates 
ou the one pier and roller plates on the other. As soon as the 
bridge was in position, all trestle and other supports had been 
removed from the stream in anticipation of the snow-fluoods. At 
the time the river began to rise most of the massive oak stringers 
and guard rail timbers had been bolted in place and in a few 
days the bridge would have heen tracked. 

revious to April 28th the sky had been clear for some time. 
The hot sun had caused the immense banks of snow on the 
foot-hills and mountains about the Toyohira to become much 
softened and honeycombed. During the night of the 27th 
and the morning of the 28ih a strong warm wind prevailed. 
About 3 p.m. the—rain began) to fall and the quantity steadily 
augmented. The high wind arid-tXe jwrrents of rain continued 
their action until 10 a.m. of the 27th. At5a.m. of the 29th 
the Police bells nrousud the-few who had been able to sleep. 
The bulk heads of the canal had given way and the upper part 
of the town was in danger. The Toyohira wasa raging, muddy 
destructive ageut, studded with floating timber, brush, up-rooted 
trees, and other débris, In spite of the offorts of the men placed 
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on the 150 foot span to fend off and to push under the drift, it 
steadily accumulated under the bridge and on the current side 
of the bridge. During the early morning the track and all 
banks for nearly half a mile on each end of the bridge had been 
swept away, thus leaving the piers and bridge isolated in the 
broad stream. About 12 noon the bridge was buoyed up from 
the coping stones, and on the mass of drift materials it floated 
from the piers. The men on the bridge when it moved from 
the piers succeeded in reaching the upper works of the fifty 
foot span which had remained firm. ‘The east end of the 
moving span encountered firm resistence about 200 feet below its 
ier, at which time the other end. swung down the stream. 
hen the bridge, still keeping its form, went under, it was 
turned partially on its side and soon become filled with drift 
and sand. It was estimated by the Japanese engineer present 
that the current near the centre of the span moved at the rate of 
26 feet per second. After the flood had subsided it was found 
that the coping stones of the piers had been three feet and 
seven inches under water. 

The piers, not having been injured, have been built up to 
anew level. The bridge having been removed from tie bed of 
the river was found to have had very few paris ruined, though 
many of the links and rods were bent and twisted. During the 
past month the links and rods have been straightened, parts of 
the bridge have been re-rivetted and readjusted, and a few parts 
are to be replaced by material from Tokiyo. It is now expected 
that the bridge will be in position again in January, 1883. 


In another issue the “Japan Gazette” states that ‘ the 
eating of the Japanese railway pudding has abundantly proved 
that a system which may be the most suitable and economical 
in America, is not necessarily so in Japan.” 


Possibly the ‘‘Gazette” bas facts yet uupublished favoring 
the American system in Japan. Possibly the “ Gazette”’ 
“raga abundantly proving—manuscript and printed, ta- 
ular and statistic—information against the American system 
of construction, equipment, and management as practised in 
Japan, but does the continued republication, not only of the 
idvas, but even entire sentences, to be found in the British 
Consular Reports for the Port of Hakodate, which reports are 
supposed to have been prepared by the Consular Officer who 
visited Otaru and Sapporo in the spring or early summer of 
1881, together with “Gazette” comments, in the daily and 
fortnightly summary editions (June 26th, July Ist, October 
21st,) increase the proof against the American system. Does 
the dissemination of erroneous and misleading information, 


even though “Iron” and “The Railway Age” can be printed | 


in italics in connection wilh the same, make tlie case against the 
American system in Japan stronger and more convincing ? 
Does such a method make the “Gazette” “a full and trnst- 
ede epitome of the progress of affairs in this portion of 
Asia?” 

Notwithstanding the criticisms, insinuations, and aspersious 
of paragraphers, the Japanese have continued in Yezo the 
work outlined and commenced by Mr. J. U. Crawford. They 
have purchased more material in the United States, have more 
and more followed the American method of constructing 
a railway in a new or sparsely settled country, and lave 
adopted many of the methods of management pursued 
by the successful roads in the United States. ‘Ihe result is that 
in less than two years, sinte the Japanese commenced indepen- 
deut practical railroading in Yezo, not only have they success- 
fully managed the road constructed, but have built thirty-five 
miles of new line, several miles of siding, and Lave reached their 
objective point—the Poronai coalfield. ‘The coustruction train, 
pe by the “ Benkei,” entered the village of Poronai on 

ovember 11th, 1882, and, on November 14th, the first coal- 


laden train was moved from Poronai to Temeya. A. 


Solution of Double Acrostie of November the 25th, by 
“Feeble Flutter.” 


JAOK Pors. 
J P(Justice of the Peace.) 
A di O 
C an’ T 
K insat §S 


No correct answer received. 





CHESS PROBLEMS. 


‘By B. G. Laws, from the “ Chess Players Chronicle.” 


White (Seven Pieces). 
King at K Kt 3. 
Rook ,, Q6. 
Bishops ,, K B sq and Q B 7. 
Knight ,, K 2. 
Pawns ,, K Kt 5 and Q B 4. 
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Black (Light Pieces). 
King at Kd. 
Bishop ,, K sq. 
Knights,, K R sq and Q Kt 8. 
Pawns ,, K 4 & 6, K BG, and Q 2. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Solution of Mr. Mussrn1’s Problem of 18th November. 
White. ‘ Black. 


1.—Q to K 4. 1.—K¢t to any sq. 
2.—B to Q 5, mate. 
1.—Q as before. 
2.—Takes R, mate. 
1.—Q as before. 

2.—Kt to K B 4, mate. 
1.—Q as before. 


1.—B to any xq. 
1.—R to any K Kt sq. 


1.—R takes white Q or 
. goes to K B 5. 
2.—Kt to K Kt 7, mate. 


Correct answers received from “G.S.,” “Tesa” and 
“W.H8.” 
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Svlution of Chess Problem of 25th November, 
by J. B., of Bridport. 
White. 
1—B to K B 4. 
2.—BL to K Kt 4, mate. 


Black. 
1.—Ket takes B. 


if 1.—R takes B. 
if 1.—-R takes R. 


2.—RKR to K 5, mate. 
2.—Q to K B 7, mate. 
2.—B to K B 8, mate. 


if 1.—R takes B. 


if 1—K to K 3. 
2.—K takes P, mate. 
Correct answers received from “ Tesa” and “ W.H.S.” 


SHIPPING 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 25, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, from 
re vid Oginohama, November 23rd, Mails and General, to 
M. B. Co. 

Noy. 26, British steamer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Nov. 17th, General, to P. & QO. Co. 

Nov. 26, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, November 25th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Noy. 28, British Gunboat Mverhen, Lieut.-Commander J. H. Corfe, 
455, from Kobe, November 25th. 

Nov. 28, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 29, Japanese steamer J/iroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shanghai and ports, Nov. 21st, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 29, British steamer Belyic, Davison, 1,167, from Hongkong, 
November 22nd, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co, 

Nov, 29, Japanese steamer Akifsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, from 
Kobe, November 27th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Nov. 29, German ship J/erschel, P. T. Wupper, 787, from Hamburg 
and Middlesboro’, April 30th, General, to A, Reimers & Co. 

Nov. 80, Japanese steamer J'aganoura Maru, M, Matsumoto, 448, 
from Yokkaichi, Nov. 29th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 1, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,350, from San Francisco, 
Mails and General, November llth, to O. & O. Co, 

Dec. 1, Japanese steamer 7'aganeura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, December lst, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 1, British steamer Antuniv, J. Seaborne, 1,214, from Hiogo, 
November 29th, General, to Smith, Baker & Co, 

Dec. 1, British ship Anglo-America, C. H. Homewood, 1,533, from 
New York, May 23rd, Oil, to Frazar & Co. 








DEPARTURES. 

Nov. 25, British steamer Durham, Huddy, 1,637, for New York via 
ports, Tea and General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nov. 25, Japanese steamer Auwmamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 25, Japanese steamer Hurai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 26, Japanese steamer 7'vkai Maru, Hog, 652, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by M. b. Co. 

Nov. 26, British Sloop Daring, Commander F. J. J. Elliot, 940, 
4-guns, 920 H.P., for Kobe. 

Nov. 27, British steamer Breconshire, D. Williams, 1,241, for 
London and Hamburg, vid Japan and China ports, General, 
despatched by Adamson, Bell & ('o, 

Nov. 27, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 20, American Gunboat Monocacy, Commander Chas. 8. Cotton, 
U.S.N., 747, for Kobe. ‘ 
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Nov. 29, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, W. Walker, 1,096, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, déspatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 29, British bark Royal Tar, Stott, 598, for Hakodate, General, 
despatched by Captain. . - 

Nov. 29, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, Steadman, 407, 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Nov. 29, Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M, B. Co. ; 

Dec. 1, British steamer Belgic, Davison, 1,167, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by UO. & O. Vo. 

Dec. 2, Japanese steamer Akifsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe, Mails and Geueral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 2, British steamer, Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, for Hongkong 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 
O. Co. 
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PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Tuganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—S8 
Japanese in cabin ; and 57 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japauese steamer /iogo Maru, from Hakodate : —Mrs. Ridder- 
bjelke, and child, Mr. Bogel, and 11 Japanese in cabin ; and 150 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Bangalore, from Hongkong :—Mr. Crummock, 
and Miss Domoney in cabin ; aud 20 Japanese, and 13 Chinese in 
steerave. 

Per Japanese str. J7orai Maru, from Yokkaichi: —96 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. J/iroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Governor Sakai, Mr. and Mrs. Boissonade, Miss Boissonade, Miss 
Trafimowa, Messrs. L. L. Fobes, H. R. Knight, Chapman, Terry, 
Deakin, Stemaeker, Shenk, Gilhardt, E. Emery, Sasaki, Mori, 
Ichinose, Kobayashi, Nabeshima, Mine, Hiogiris, 'anabe, Hirojima, 
Nakamura, and Kawakami in cabin ; 5 Chinese and 225 Japanese 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Miss Elwood in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. 
G. D. Burgess and 2 servants, Messrs. H. N. MacPherson, Kostifif, 
Gustave Notinger, Mitsui, and M, Eakayamain cabin. For San 
Francisco: Mr. G. P. Aylener and servant in cabin ; and 2 Euro- 
peans and 6 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer .Vagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter, Messrs. E. Knipping, Trotzig, S. Komura, 
Obi, ‘Yoyama, Honda, Kobayashi, Soukodue, and Bokugihei in 
cabin. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Mavu, from Yokkaichi :—80 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Belyic, for San Francisco :—Miss Elwood, 
Mr. G. P. Aylener and servant, Messrs. R. Metcalfe Smith, H. C. 
Male, and Simon Mayers in cabin ; and 6 Europeans and 6 Chinese 
in steerage. For New York: Mr, and Mrs: Sam. M. Bryan, 4 
children and servant, Rev. W. F. Walker, Lieut. F. P. Gilmore, 
U.S.N., Messrs. G. W. D, Lowery, E. Emery, and T. C. L. Kay in 
cabin. For Liverpool : Lieut. G. M. Courage, R.N., in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oecanie, from San Francisco :—Meesrs. 
Kumazo Yamao and 2 servants, J. C. Hope Vere, F. L. H. Morrice, 
and Clement Biddle, U.S.N., in enbin. For Shanghai: Rev. H. C. 
Du Bose and family, Mrs. N. Sutherland, Miss Mary A. Burnett, 
Miss Aunie E. Kirby, aud Mr. Wood:idgein cabin. For Hongkong : 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Dennys in cabin ; and 337 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Antonio, from Hiogo :—Mr, Scott in cabin ; 
and 231 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British ship Anylo-America, from New York :—H. MeClin- 
tock in cabin. 


for Yok- 





CARGOES. 
Per Japanese str. Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $40,000.00; for San Franciseo, $11,000.00, 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
valued at 1,200.00, 
Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 




















TEA: 

I'vom San Fran. NN. York. Other Cities. Total. 
SHARBOAE cvies sadsassacsiiaveqss. BIO 1,246 1,228 2,692 
BLOGG vctcessucecdseasccccesavsaas 785 479 716 1,980 
SOBOROUID tcadidsvtitenesus.ace A tke 385 1,237 3,534 
STON GONG cccsisiscseccascasees 2C0 128 a) 38s 

Total . 2,915 2,238 3,241 8,394 
SILK: 

k'vrom San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
BRARGHAL, «2.0 cscsscscosececseese — 303 -- 303 
PROMARGOE | oo oe ses seeseetzedes “= 223 — 223 
TORORMID s.ccnccddiast ewnsst — 406 — 406 

OGRE is sivtsexters — 32 -= 932 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Belgic, Captain Davison, reports :—Suiled 
from Hougkong on the 22nd November, at 4 p.m, 
experienced moderate to fresh N.E. monsoon ; thence to Yoko. 
sima moderate to fresh northerly gale with very confused high sea : 
thence to port moderate to light variable breezes with fine, clear 
_ Weather and smooth sea. In Lat. 27.08 N. Long. 124.09 N, "passed 
the Company's steamer Arabie bound south. Arrived at Yokohama 

on the 29th November, at 8.43 a.w. Passage, 6 days, 15 hours, and 
6 minutes. 

The J apanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, Captain J. Frabm 
reports :—Left Kobe on the 27th November, at 8.45 p.m. Experienced 
light sonth-easterly winds and fine weather ; thence to Omaisaki 
rage ie ee — meaty rain to Vries [sland, thence to port 

ight variable winds and fine weather. Arrive 4 
the 29th November, at 11.10 a.m. eR Sone 
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The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metecalfe, reports :—Left 
San Francisco, on the 11th November, at 3 p.m. Experienced mo- 
derate to strong variable winds, throughout the entire passage. 
Arrived on the ist December, at 5.30 p.m. Passage, 19 days, and 
9 Lours. 

The British steamer Antonio, Captain J. Seaborne, reports :—In 
Kii Channel experienced strong N.W. gale ; thence to port moderata 
northerly winds and fine weather. 





_ VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Antonio, for New York vid Suez Canal, December 9th,—Smith, 
Baker & Co, 

Arabic, for San Francisco, December 22nd.—0O. & O. Co. 

City of Peking. for San Francisco, December 12th.—P. M. Ce. 

Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports, December 7th, at 4,30 
_p-m.—M. B, Co. : 

Oceanic, for Hongkong, December 3rd, at daylight. —O. & O. Co. 

Usaka, for Havre and (or) London, quick despatch.—C. Dlies & Cos 

Uswald, for Loudon vid Kobe, quick despatech.—P. Bohm. 





METEOROLOGIGAL REPORT. 


For Week Breainntna Frivay, Novemper 24ru, 1882, 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan, 
a eee 






Barometer. 
a 


a z 
mi, & % of Humidity. 


& 
Max. & Min, 


s 


Wind in miles per hour. 


Rain in 
Inches 


Direc- 
tion ‘ f 
wind 


N.W.| N.W. | N.W.| S.W. | N.W. | N.W.] N.W. 


Lene ee ell Bee ied el —_— dl 


Weather|Cloudy,Cloudy| Clear | Clear | Fair |Cloudy| Clear 


REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 


Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

ee, OS SE ALOE TO SOY represents velocity of wind. 
ovseeneenereesntnenssseentonsentnnersenernenneeemnerrseeeransennenene POLCEMtage Of humidity, 
Max. velocity of wind 17.4 miles per hour on Thursday at 10 & 1] a.m 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°239 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°574 inches on 
Saturday at 6 a.m, 

The highest temperature for the week was 60.8 on Wednesday, and 
the lowest was 27.2 on Sunday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 60.5 ‘and 31.8 respectively 

The total amount of rain for the week was .415 inches, against 
491 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





od 


. IMPORTS, 
During the past week the market has been generally very quiel, native dealers holding aloof hoping that Kinsatsu 
will go still in their favor. There has been next to nothing doing in Yarns and Shirtings, eapecially 9 |bs., which are 
quite neglected and nominal. All other goods share the general depression, and business is almost at a standstill, 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— ; 
’ Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.75 to 29.00 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yde. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.074 
a ba}” N ee Best... ... 0 «.. ‘3 aa WOOLLENS :— 
mbay, No. 2 0. a ee ” : . Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3. ; 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium ... ” 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31... 31 : ~ rer te 4.00 
» ay ~— Good to Beat... =) = 8.3.25 10. 35.00 | Italian Cloth... ... .. ..  B0 ), 30). =... 0.18 to 0.30 
99 38 C042 20, 1. ee ane » 36.00 to 38.50 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.15 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime24 ,, 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib per piece 384 to 39 in... $1.75 to2.20° | cro, pice Yusen 24 41 801 -- 0.80 to 0.875 
v9 9 » 88% ,, 45 in... 1.90 to 2.40 Copetagitg oo ee ee ret to 0.45 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Union Se ee ee eet ae to 0.524 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12 » 44,, - 1.65 to 1.75 Blank sf eee ses see tee os vy +e 0.30 to 0.65 
Printa:—Assorted ...24 ., 30. . 1.23 to 2.40 ankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 tbs, perib ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, per yard 0.08 to 0.104 | IRON: — 
Turkey Reds: 2 to24 th 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars} im, 2... 10.0 12. cee cee cee cee wes $2.50 to 2.92 
0. 24t0281b24 ,, 30,, 4, 1.35 to 1.55 7 sem Bee, bee wae. Ake ‘se 3.10 to 8.27 
do. 3b. 24 Cg, «(80 ,, an 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares uptojin. ... ... ... . 3.10 to 8.8 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, ss 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... 0 16. ss. ese cee cee eee «62.30 to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns... ... 12 4, 42-3 és 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize ... ow. 1. uk ee ee ee «62.690 to 8.18 


KEROSENE.—The sale is reported of 7,500 cases Comet at $2.024 to $2.00 during the past week. Deliveries 
have been 18,000 cases. The Anglo-American ariived yesterday with 56,210 cases, making present stock of sold and 
unsold oil about 183,000 cases? ‘Che market is rather weak. 


Kerosene Oil... sae “aa wee ie eee sis ree sa er, ‘i ee .-. per case, $2.02} to 2.00. 


SUGAR.— Sales during the interval baving been fully equal to arrivals, the stock on hand remains about the sam® 
as last reported; and prices, which have been maintained for all grades, are very firm in the latest transactions. 


White, No.1... 0... see vee cee) wee POY picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... 04. ose cee cee eee POF pionl, $6.25 to 6.75 
PC eee Be 8.00 to 8.50 Se, aig By ae Send wid, Joes -cuue?, de * 5.25 to 5.50 
gi Spe. Seder: Sad “Bek: daw. ek ee - 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa ‘ 5.40 to 5.50 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—A large business has been done during the week, and the anxiety of holders to move stocks, has 
caused a further decline in prices of almost all classes of silk. Filatures of coarse size are in large supply and much pressed 
for sale, but fine silk is scarce and in demand at quotations. Inferior silks are altracting some attention at their present 

cost. Settlements during the week are 950 piculs, viz.: Filatures 412, Hanks 312, Oshiys 176, and Kakedas 50 
pigls, ‘Total settlements to date, 18,519 piculs. Stock, 5,700 piculs. 


“> Hanks—No. land 2°... 10.0... 0 ee see nee eee $510 to 520 Filaturcg—No. 2 2... 2.0 10. cee cee tee tee eee $570 to 580 
a ee 6S eae ae, Seis Sak. coos, Bee aves SEU EO 400 Kakedas—Extra ... i. ‘Wade - casas, (Seee ath? Nee. te! OOO 

‘i ‘a sis kee: ke Wow. “Mae “aes ves’ cy, £00 10-470 <? No.l on. ce eee cee tee eee wee wee |= 7 to 580 

+ », 3 and Inferior ses ses gee cee ene ©6420 bo 450 ‘i SG. :@, Ree aks: aes ten oes. Sia ated een SEO COED 

Filatures—Extra ...0 04.0 0.0 6. cee te ee eee = 670 ‘3 Inferior ...w..uee eevee wee wee = 10 to 520 

‘s No. 1,10 to 1B ... 10. cee cee vee vee ©6630 to 640 Hamatsky—1l and 2... 4. se cee tee tee nee «= 460 to 470 

“a yo 1, 14 tO16 0. oe cae cee tee ee 610 too 625 a, 3 and Inferior... ... 1. 1. us «435 to 450 


TEA.—During the week under review, a very inoderate business, aggregating but 600 picula, has been transacted at 
previottly quoted prices. Arrivals for the time have been under 300 piculs. Stucks are now reduced to less than 4,000 
piculs, with no prospect of their being greatly augmented during the season, and indications now point to a short export 
of some 2,000,000 Ibs. as compared with that of last year. Settlements here and at Kobe are 245,799 piculs, against 
259,155 piculs at this period last year. 


Common xicr Siem aa ek, ks oe ie ate ee BEB WANG ack: ee shea heat dea! Sed: - ned ade - ed. be BAA CORE 
Good Common ... 1... cee cee cee ee tee eee eee «60 tO:12 Finest ... 21. coc ces sen ave cos cee cee vee «628 4080 
Medium ase ke. ois eed aes. Gee) See ave. eee ees 4 £0077 Choice... 00.0 2. 0 6. ae te nee we eee ee «6-832 and up’rdss 
Good Medium ... 1...) cc. cee cee tee tee tee eee) = «YD to 22 





EXCHANGE, 


A further decline has to be recorded in exchange during the week, and at the close rates are weak. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..............0.0000006. 3/7 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...........000 39% discount, 
a »» 4months’ sight segue sehabelac eeu 37a On Shanghai—Bank sight......0........ssccessccssrecceee C24 
<a Private 4 months’ sight ................se00 3/8§ 3 Private 10 days’ sight.........cesssee 73 
= ; is Sh) eesiGuntexdiscastceds G/Ek On New York—Bank Bills on demand .......00....06 88 
On Paris—Bank sight............0.. +0 seveawecunsuaeiceuses 4.62 Private 30 daya’ sight ........ ecaseee 89 
x Private 6 months’ sight .......eseccerseeeee 4,74 On San Francisco—-Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 88 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ o0cnesvesenes tose i % discount. 9 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89} 
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SHIPPING. : 

For New York, vid ports and Suez Canal, the steamship Durham sailed on ‘tHe 26%. uRimo, while the Astonio has 

arrived from Kobe and is loading for same destination. For London the steamship Breconshire sniled on the 27th ultimo 

and her place is not yet filled, so that of steam opportunities we have only the regylar mil steamers ; the barque Osaka is 

rapidly filling for the same port and Havre. On the 29th ult., the barque Roya/ Tar left for Hakodate where she will/ load 

sulphur for San Francisco, sho took a little oil and general cargo to be discharged jn the former port. Coal freights 
remain much as before quoted, varying slightly according to the supply of vessels. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
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MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EDITOR. 
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YOKOHAMA : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9rtu, 1882. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Assembly of Prefects has almost brought its sittings 
to a close, but nothing whatsoever has been suffered to tran- 
' spire with regard to the subjects of discussion. Hitherto 
Secretaries and other junior officials have been admitted to 
the conferences, but on this occasion the attendance is strictly 
confined to the Prefects, who are consequently obliged to write 


up the minutes and manage all the mechanical details them- 
selves. Lhe Prefeves will duubtleos our vive this inconrenicnec, 


but the public will be inclined to reflect with regret on an 
apparent return to the official secrecy of feudal times. So far 
as we have been able to learn, however, the simple fact is 
that while local demands for engineering improvements, new 
roads, and other works of that nature, increase rapidly every 
year, local alacrity to contribute the necessary funds for these 
luxuries decreases at a still more accelerated pace. How 
these two dispositions are to be reconciled is the question 
which just now puzzles the Prefects and a good many other 
persons besides. There is a limit to the pecuniary ability of 
the Treasury, but apparently no limit to the insatiability of the 
provincials, The grants to Cities and Prefectures already 
amount to upwards of five million yen for the current fiscal 
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year, and one is inclined to think that, if the inhabitants of 
these places want more, they had better put their hands in 
their own pockets instead of asking their neighbours to help 
them. Of course the vernacular press has been much exercised 
over the privacy of the Prefects’ proceedings, and the Radical 
editors have not failed to fill their colamns with homilies on 
the necessity of perfect candour and openness, but these 
gentlemen will have better reason to complain when their own 
conduct furnishes a precedent for the course they recommend. 





Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, has almost succeeded, we 
believe, in completing the financial arrangements for the 
contemplated water-works which are to guarautee Yokohama — 
against drought and cholera. The estimated cost is two 
hundred thousand yen, approximately, and it is expected that | 
this sum will be reconpod in about thirty-five years by the 
sale of the water. According to the scale of selling prices | 
originally proposed, the first outlay would have been recovered 
in twenty years, but it has wisely been decided to bring the 
water within the easiest possible reach of all classes and to re- 
legate the financial question to a secondary place. If this work 
is carried out under Mr, Oki’s rale, the foreign community will 
have reason to remember with gratitude an administration which 
gave them not only a thorough system of drainage, but also 
costly aqueducts. At the same time an interesting reflection 
suggests itself in this context. Suppose that every Japanese 
village of fonr or five thousand inhabitants took it into its 
head to want brick sewers and iron aqueducts at a cost of 
quarter of a million yen, and began to importune the central 
Government on the subject by deputations, memorials, and 
leading articles in newspapers. Doubtless the Home Minister 
would hint to these aspiring rustics that if they wish to be 
so much better off than their neighbours they had better set 
about finding the necessary funds on their own account. But 
they, on the other hand, could perplex the Home Minister not 
a little by asking him whether it is the duty of a Government 
to provide all sorts of good things for foreigners and leave 
its own subjects out in the cold; whether, in short, the people 
of Japan are taxed for their own benefit or for that of their 
Western visitors. Fortunately for us that mechanism which 
renders the voice of the nation audible to its rulers—that 
meahanisn which wo are go ready to find fault with the 
Mikado’s Ministers for hesitating to create—does not. yet 
exist here, and so, however. many villagers may be anxious to 
insert a most-favoured-community clanse in their parish 
registers, up to the present none have been able to make the. 
Cabinet uncomfortable by invidious comparisons. We do not: 
wish to put bad thoughts into their heads, but if any of them 
chanced to be better off than we are—phew ! 





The annual dinner given by the Prefect of Kanagawa to 
the Consular body in commemoration of His Majesty the 
Mikado’s birthday, came off on the 1st instant, that is to 
say, nearly a month after the day it was intended to celebrate, 
It is understood, however, that a lengthy postponement was 
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necessitated in order to arrive at a settlement of some grave 
questions of precedence, The Japanese are learning « great 
many useful lessons from their contact with foreigners, and it 
is really pleasant to find that they are ready to acknowledge 
their obligations, Apropos of this dinner, a well known off- 
cial is reported to have said :—“ It is strange how little 
knowledge of etiquette we Japanese really possess. Twenty 
years ago we used to imagine that when a man was bidden to 
a feast, if he sat contentedly in x» lower place than his rank 
entitled him to occupy, it wasa sign of modesty and manli- 
ness. But we were quite uncivilized in those days. We had 
not yet learne@ what is due to official dignity.” 








much confidence in the Company to be disturbed by any sus. 
picions of this nature, and will fail to believe that Cabinet 
Ministers have contrived a nefarious scheme for the benefit of 
one set of monopolists at the expense of another, or that 
English gentlementhave been found to join in the plot. We 
regard this Board of Survey as a measure of sound policy, 
and we hope to see its operations extended to every ship 
navigating Japanese waters, for beyond all question the 
fleet of steamers and sailing vessels which perform the carry- 
ing trade of the Southern and Western ports bas pressing 
need of some efficient control. 


























































If the vernacular press be trustworthy, papers of naturali- 
zation in Japan have been applied for. by M. Boissonade de 
Fontarabie, the ewinent French jurist, whose services have 
been so useful in preparing the new Criminal and Civil Codes 
of this country. M. Boissonade could adopt no better method 
of evincing bis confidence in the systems he has helped to 
inaugurate than by placing himself permanently under their 
control. 





There has been much talk lately about a Marine Board of 
Survey which is said to have condemned as unseaworthy two 
steamers sailing under the three-lozenge flag. The report 
has been indignantly denied by the unfortunate Mitsa Bishi 
Company’s new champion—now as conspicuous for his intem- 
perate advocacy as he was formerly for his unreasoning enmity 
—who hints in the plainest terms that the Board was biased 
and that, had it been constituted of independent members, its 
decision might have been different. It is strange how this 
person does not hesitate to accuse everybody of dishonesty and 
venality, bragging all the while of his own spotless rectitude 
and anselfish philanthropy. Should any one have the teme- 
rity to disagree with his “ independent " opinions ; any board 
of experts chance to find fault with the property of his pro- 
téegés, or any Cabinet of Ministers adopt a policy which he once 
recommended with clumsy velhemence but which, for sundry 
reasons, has suddenly become inconvenient to him—in all 
these contingencies he brandishes one and the same rhetorical 
weapon, a wholesale charge of moral obliquity and mercenary 
tarpitade. Well, his enmity can hurt no one, and may 
amuse a great many, but his friendship! that is one of the 
evils from which we pray to be delivered. And therefore we 
call the Mitsu Bishi Company “unfortunate.” For whether 
their new advocate be sincere or not, he is doing his best to 
misrepresent their position vis-a-vis the Cabinet ; to persuade 
the public that official enmity is strongly exerted ugainst Mr. 
Iwasaki and his enterprise, and that every effort will be, or 
is being, made to crush both him and it. The Government, 
however, has unequivocally declared its intention to make no 
change in the support afforded to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
so long as the latter continues to faithfully carry out the terms 
of its charter, and for the rest the Company is quite competent 
to take care of itself, Fortunately, neither its credit with the 
public nor its relations with the authorities are likely to suffer 
much from the bungling championship of a journalist who 
thinks to illuminate the universe by holding a farthing 
candle to the sun, and who, for aught any one can 
foresee, will be back in the evemy’s camp to-morrow, seek- 
ing notoriety by tergiversations since be cannot shine by 
constancy. As for the Board of Survey and its results, they 
are, we_believe, nnquestionablo facts. Tho fifth Article of 
the Mitsu Bishi Company's third charter (dated February 
28th, 1882) provides for an annual inspection of all the Com- 
pany’s ships—both their hulls and their machinery—and the 
consequence has been the condemnation of two steamers, 
Perhaps, in the opinion of certain critics, the Buard of Survey 
would have done its duty better had it refrained from con- 
demning anything and taken the responsibility of finding all 
the ships perfectly sea-worthy. But admitting the possibility 
of procuring three utterly conscienceless experts, prepared to 
prefer some trifling pecuniary advantage to the preservation 
of their fellow-creatures’ lives, we doubt very much whether 
the directors of the Mitsa Bishi Company would not have 
been the first to expose such rascajity. ‘Ihe public has too 





The railroad from Tokiyo to Takasaki seems to be pro- 
gressing rapidly, A delay has, however, been caused by the 
destruction of a temporary bridge over the Tonegawa. The 
bridge was only destined for the’ passage of ballast trucks, 
the present intention being to procure ballast from cuttings to 
the north of the river. About twenty-three miles of rails are 
said to be laid, and it is announced that the line will be open 
for traffic as far as ‘I'akasaki—a distance of 70 miles—next 
April, but as the work is entirely carried on by Japanese 
engineers it is somewhat difficult to obtain detailed infor- 
mation, A great deal of the rolling stock is in process of 
construction at the Shimbashi workshops, and several of the ” 
new carriages are now lying at tho Yokohama terminue, 
They seem to be solidly constructed and well finished, though 
rather low in the roof, and, if rumour be credible, their mate- 
rials are-not of the best possibly quality. A Sapporo corre- 
spondent, whose letter we published in our Jast issue, speaks 
very highly of the carriages on the Yezo line as compared 
with those running between ‘Tokiyo and Yokohama, but 
though in point of comfort to passengers the advantage is 
decidedly on the side of the former, it should be remembered 
that the English carriage is considerably less costly than the 
American and at the same time much lighter in proportion to 
the number of passengers it carries. 





On Saturday last the Tokiyo Tramway Company held s 
jubilee over the inauguration of. their enterprise. The cars 
have been running for many months between Shimbashi ond 
Uyeno, but we présuma that the directors preferred to defer 
making merry with their friends until they were able to say 
not that they hoped to succeed, but that they had succeeded. 
Accordingly on the 2nd instant about a thousand persons of 
all sorts, inclading some fifteen foreigners, were invited to as- 
semble at Shiwivashi whence a third of their number were 
carried in the afternoon to Uyeno and back, the grand pro- 
cession of gaily decked cars making quite a brilliant show in 
the streets, and affording holiday-loving Japanese—that is 
to say a// Japanese living within a reasonable distance—an 
excellent pretext for lining the route with a rank of smiling 
faces. Everything went off delightfully. There were re- 
freshments and a band at Uyeno, and more refreshinents 
at Shimbashi, with speeches by Mr. Tanemoto, the Chief 
Director, who pledged “ ourselves,” and Mr, Aldrich, of the 
Railway Bureau, who drank to Mr. Tanemoto, The Oompany 
was in a position to tell a very satisfactory story of its 
doings. It has thirty-one passenger cars and a large rein- 
forcement en route from Englaud, and the receipts of each car 
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are said to average about 18 yen per diem, but we confess to 
being somewhat sceptical on this point, for since a car holds 
only fourteen passengers and makes a maximum of eight 
trips (72 miles) to and fro per diem, the charge for each 
passenger being 9 sen, arithmetic give ps. only 20.16 yen as 
the utmost possible earnings ina day. We differ with the 
Company, too, in thinking that it is to be congratulated on 
the rapidity with which the road was constructed. Neither a 
long time nor a large outlay is required for throwing down 
sleepers and rails, without using any concrete, on a badly 
macadamized road, but experience proves beyond question 
that such make-shifts are terribly costly in the long ran. 
The directors will find, when they come to close their capital 
account—and it will be long before they are in a position to 
do so—that the old proverb, “a stitch in time saves nine,” 
applies to tramways no less than vestments, 





The local press of Yokohama has devoted itself with con- 
siderable assiduity during the week to discussing the affairs of 
the new Shipping Company and the principal impression left 
upon the minds of the community is, that if everybody is such 
a scoundrel as everybody else tries to make out, we must be 
pretty much in the position of the man in the New Testament 
who said something worse than ‘ Raca” to his brother. 
Journal No. 1 having been itself charged by Journal No. 2 
with keeping venal silence in the presence of gross govern- 
mental iniquity and nepotism, now accuses of sordid motives 
Ministers, writers, and speculators who disagree with it as to 
the propriety of guaranteeing its patrons against all competi- 
tion; while journal No. 2, which a year ago vilipended a 
brother editor as a hireling of the Mitsu Bishi Company 
because he ventured to defend the policy of granting it State 
assistance, now denounces everybody opposed to that policy 
as a debased villain. Such a throwing of mad never was seen, 
and meanwhile the Japanese are laughing In their sleeves, and 
asking one another whether it can be possible that the repre- 
sentatives of Western morality and civilization really measure 
each other by standards so barbarous and humiliating. People 
who ventilate their wit in the streets and alleys, who when 
they get up in the morning do not possess any positive 
assurance as to where they will find a dinner and a bed 
in the, evening, ave accorded—by way of compensation for 
their vagrant habits and out of consideration for their 
limited vocabulary—the privilege of addressing one another 
in terms not generally found in ethical primers or copy-book 
headings. But in Yokohama the English press seems to 
have borrowed its forms of speech and fashions of thought 
from these nomadic philosophers. Herbert Spencer says 
somewhere that while the virus of depravity exists in one 
part of the Vody politic, no other part can remain healthy, 
and that it is folly to suppose any one grade of a community 
can be different from another. What a terrible reflection ! 
Imagine the community of Yokohama judged by the utter- 
ances of its local press ! 





We are glad to be able to modify our last week’s report 
of the burning of the temple at Minobu. It now turns out 
that the flames were speedily got under and that they only 
destroyed some dormiteries and offices. 80 the shrines of 
the Thousand Buddhas, the True Bones, and the Monu- 
mental Tablets stand intact. 





Japan proposes to send an Envoy Extraordinary and Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary 16 be present at the coronation ceremony 
of the King of Hawaii next spring. Mr. Sugi, Vice-Minister 
of the Household Department, has been nominated for this 
duty, and he will be attended by Mr. Ishibashi Masataka, 
Chief Secretary of the Foreign Department, Mr. Nagasaki, 
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Secretary of the Household Department, and two attachés- 
The embassy will leave on the 12th instant in the City 
of Peking, and the same vessel will carry away M. Kapena, 
who had his farewell audience on the 8th iustant. We sup- 
pose that courtesy and policy alike impel Japan'to do unto 
others as she would they should do unto her, but for the sake 
of the ‘Treasury we could wish that the coronation of the 
King of Hawaii were postponed for fifty or a hundred years. 





The appointments of Sir John Pope Hennessy to the 
Government of Mauritius and that of Sir George Bowen 
from Mauritius to Hongkong, are announced. We should 
doubtless be fulfilling our duty as journalists on this occasion, 
did we devote acolumn to analyzing Sir John’s career and 
showing that he is either the most abused or the least de- 
serving Governor Hongkong has ever possessed. But 
the task is beyond our strength. A large section of the 
British public has agreed to regard Sir John as a 
single-minded philanthropist, whose ideas upon many points 
are considerably in advance of his time, and even his enemies 
admit that he is a man of exceptional intellectual gifts. Cer- 
tainly it is possible that out of these verdicts there may ulti- 
mately be constructed a reputation entirely beyond the reach 
of the local maledictions which at present obscure it. As 
Governor of Hongkong, however, Sir John has not won 
many golden opinions except from the Chinese, and there is 
tauch significance in the current belief that his disposition 
to treat the Celestials with more consideration than English 
residents are inclined to regard them, was the chief cause of 
his unpopularity. We cannot ourselves endorse this opinion 
in its entirety, enteriaining, as we so, a better opinion of 
English generosity. But it will be curious to observe whether 
Sir John’s administration in the Mauritius is similarly potent 
to etir up class jealousies. Meanwhile, we leave to those who 
are more competent than ourselves thé task of preparing his 
indictment or panegyric. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Want of space prevented us from commenting in our last 
issue on the very interesting letter of the Rev. @. W. Knox 
with reference to missionaries in India and Ohina. We have 
already had occasion to express our appreciation of the ability 
and moderation displayed by this writer in previous discus- 
sions, and it will scarcely be denied that his last letter makes 
out an exceedingly strong case for the cause he undertakes to 
advocate. But the fact is that if all missionaries were like 
Mr. Knox, no correspondent of The Times would have ventured 
to criticize their methods and achievements, Noteven arith- 
metical arguments, however, will suffice to dispel the con- 
viction that in many cases the effect of missionary teaching is 
to repel rather than to attract earnest men. The Christian 
propagandist seems often to forget that, viewed from the 
standpoint of the men he seeks to convert, the doctrine he 
bids them adopt deserves to be called a blind superstition not 
less than the doctrine he desires them to abandon. Religious 
logic may justly deem itself bound to denounce and expose by 
every conceivable device and with any degree of vehemence 
such a grotesque sham as the notion that priestly muammery 
can constrain the Deity to descend periodically from heaven 
and take up his abode in a dirty ill-shapen image—like that 
of Juggernaut for example—a clumsy specimen of bad 
carpentry or crude metal-work, which in the intervals of 
divine residence is liable to be befouled and insulted by mau 
and beast alike. But when the Roman Catholic priest bids 
his converts believe that by a little waving of hands and a few 
droning incantations he can throw the shadow of the Holy 
Ghost over a morsel of half-baked bread or a chalice of adulte- 
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_ rated wine, is he so much wiser and less bigoted than his 


Hindoo competitor? Nor will it avail to plead a complete 
divergence from Romish doctrines in these matters, for apart 
from the powerful retort that the lives of Roman Catholic 
propagandists, as a general rule, exhibit the nearest known 
approach to our highest standards of unselfish devotion and 
single-hearted piety, the Protestant faith itself makes sweeping 
demands on the credulity of its followers. While we langh 
at the notion of an “age of the gods,” and bid the so-called 
heathen divest himself once and for all of his fantastic belief 
in those semi-divine heroes with whom he peoples the days 
dividing history and romance, do we not on the same breath 
declare that he cannot escape eternal damnation unless he is 
honestly persuaded that in the early ages Jehovah ruled 
the world by mandates personally delivered or miracles 
performed at the bidding of his agents, and that finally the 
second person of the Holy Trinity, descending from heaven, 
lived for many years among us, and suffered at mortal hands 
adeath at once ignominious and revolting? Have we then 
an indisputable warrant to preface our propagandism by uni- 
versal iconoclasm, and can we expect at the outset to enlist 
the reason of unbelievers on behalf of what must seem to them 
in many salient respects little more than a transfer of allegi- 
ance without any radical change of principles? It will not, we 
trust, be necessary to say that these ideas are not put forward 
with any desire to make light of Christian doctrines or invali- 
date missionary effort, However firmly persuaded we may 
be that Christianity is the only religious system worthy to be 
called moral physiology, we cannot deny that there are other 
faiths which deserve to be termed moral pathology or moral 
therapeutics-—that is to say, creeds by no means wholly 
useless, though more or less adapted to conditions which 
ought not to be included among the’ healthy attributes 
of moral welfare. Missionary labours may have been at- 
tended by results very much more snuecessful than the public 
is disposed to imagine; but speaking of Japan, it may truly 
be said that the class of men whose conversion would be a 
sound evidence of success, seem to have been deterred on the 
threshold of inquiry by the.necessity of rejecting without com- 
promise all the canons bequeathed to them by their ancestors 
and hallowed by the reverential observance of philosophers 
they cannot choose but respect. After all, the loadstone of 
Christianity is not. meant to attract only waifs and strays, 
blown about by every wind of doctrine, men who are doubting 
Buddhists or insincere Shintoists not becanse their yearnings 
are unsatisfied by those faiths, but because chey have no 
yearnings to be satisfied. If the disciples of Shaka are des- 
tined to be damned for their crooked doctrines, how can we 
escape the conclusion that the measure of their punishment 
will be proportionate to the earnestness of their faith in those 
doctrines, Or, in other words, ‘that the more fully they ob- 
serve the Jaw which they know, the more deeply will they be 
cursed for neglecting the law which they do not know? Or yet 
again, in other words, that a man had better not live up to 
the light that is in him at all so long as an alien philosophy 
refuses to regard it as the true light? Thus our root-and- 
branch extermination of everything that occupies the field 
before us lands us on the horns of a dilemma, for it obliges us 
to admit either that we scek least to save those who stand in 
most peril, or that Christianity is an asylum for those’ alone 
who have not cared to find a refuge in other creeds. 
There is no reason to suppose that a renegade from Buddhism 
or Shintoism has to ran a less severe gauntlet of censure 
and obloquy than a renegade from Christianity, and know- 
ing very well with what feelings we ourselves regard the latter, 
do not charity and expediency alike constrain us to make the 
path as easy as possible for the former? Ifa teacher should 
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come among Christinns, bidding them abandon all the doc- 
trines they revere, cast out their old creeds and admit that 
the faith by which they believe their fathers were saved and 
by which they hope to be saved themselves, is an empty delu- 
sion, what sort of reception conld he hope to receive at the 
hands of devout men? Would he ever obtain a hearing until 
he had abated something of the arrogance of his doctrines 2 
Human nature and the lapses it has to guard against being 
the same everywhere, the methods it adopts to deliver itself 
from evil must surely have something in common, by whatever 
philosophers they are devised. We believe that missionaries 
are gradually coming to recognise this, and that sooner or 
later the preface of their teaching will be, not the complete 
erasure of all other gospels, but an endeavour to discover what 
points they possess in common with Christianity. Earnest 
men, be they Brahmins, Buddhists, or Shintoists, will gladly 
accept an invitation to join with Christians in seeking to 
supplement the truths revered equally by both, but they alone 
will be willing to let go their old faith altogether, who, having 
no firm hold on it, risk nothing by abandoning it. 





Russian priestcraft is notoriously subservient to Russian 
policy. Its efforts are directed as much to the extension 
of the Czar’s autocracy and the Russian empire as to that 
of the Greek cult. Hence it is interesting perhaps to 
learn something of the movements of a certain society now at 
work in the North-eastern regions of the Asian continent, 
with operations extending from Kamstghatka rea. The 
Frktisk Diocesan Gazette gives some particulars of the or- 


ganization which is called “the Religious Mission of Kams- ~~ 


chatka, and is divided into five sections ; namely,—(1) Kor 
with three Missionary stations ; (2) Goldsk, with fort ; (3) 
the conntry of the Gilliaks, with twelve ; (4) part of the 
‘T'ongouse country, with one station 3 and (6) that of Kama- 
chatka, between the bay of Anadyr and the Hude region, 
with four stations. The privations endured by the mis- 
sionaries, who appear to approach the ideal of typical evan- 
gelists, are really great. Arrayed against them are the rigor 
of the climate, the absence of means of communication, and 
the vast extent of the field in which they have undertaken 
to labor. As some compensation for these diffieulties, how- 
ever, they do not encounter the resistance offered to the 
efforts of their colleagues in some other regions—that of the 
Bouriates is specially cited—where a firmly defined doctrine 
is professed by the people. Hence the results obtained are 
important ; and, indeed—an assertion which must surely be 
taken with © grain or two of salt—a// the nomad Tongouses 
are said to profess the Christian faith. During 1881, con- 
verts to the number of 368 ere msde Koren in Goldsk 
431 ; and in the Gilliak country 246. aa 
o *« ; : 
The best organization exist Korea. A village named 
Blagosloveno, where is the residence of the head of the Mis- 
sion, has. a church and a school, The Kamsehatka section 
euffered severely during the last twelve months. For two 
years the fishery yielded miserable retamis ; and, therefore, the 
starving people had to disperse in all directions in order to 
find the mere means of subsistence. Gaunt famine often over- 
took them. In some districts as many as five hundred 
persons died of hunger. The missionaries frequently found 
places deserted where previously there had been compara- 
tively considerable populations. To this reason is ascribed 
the fact that, in the large Kamschatka section, only sixteen 
persons were baptized. | 
* 
x 
It is only fair to remark that, before the establishment of 
this Russian propaganda, the work of evangelization had been 
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commenced by French missionaries, who, however, “ and‘in 
spite of the martyrdom of one of their number (Killed by 
Gilliaks on the Lower Amoor) have made scarcely any pro- 
selytes.” We need hardly add that the Russian religious 
journal is responsible for this assertion. It may or may not 
be the outcome of sectarian or political faith and zeal, or of 
the two qualities combined. The French priests alone are 
in a position to controvert it, if controversion is possible. 





The Seismological Society, which has its head-quarters 
in Tokio, is earning that cosmopolitan £udos which it so freely 
merits. ‘Ihe Government of India has decided to institute a 
systematic observation of eathquake shocks and registration 
of phenomena connected therewith thronghout the entire con- 
tinent of Hindostan. ‘The frequency of earthquakes in India 
promises to yield much information on this subject ander the 
investigation of competent observers. A London contemporary 
suggests that “ probably the step taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment has veen suggested by the curious data regarding 
earthquakes collected and lately published in Japan ;” and 
adds that “ M. de Lesseps had better follow in the footsteps 
of the Indian Government, and institute inquiries into the 
Panama earthquakes, ‘They threaten his pet canal scheme 
very considerably.” 





The Sydney Morning Herald compares the progress of 
the colony of New South Wales, under free trade, with that of 
Victoria under protection. The analysis made is decidedly 
unfavorable to Victoria, in which colony the main force of the 
protective policy has been expended in the effort to stimulate 
indastrial employment. The duties on imported manu- 
factured goods are almost overwhelming. But what have 
been the results? The percentage of the people employed on 
the land has risen from 11°611 to 14:398, whilst the per- 
centage occupied in industrial pursuitshas risen from 13-664 
to £4666 only. In-other words, for every one new hand in 
a hundred of the population who has foand employment in 
the heavily-protected industrial pursuits, nearly three have 
gone upon the less heavily-protected land for theirliving. In 
New South Wales the case is very different. The per- 
centage of the people engaged in. industrial employment has 
risen from 12-032 to 16-380, or in other words, for every gain 
of one in the hundred made by these pursuits in Victoria, the 
free-trade colony has gained four. 


The scare of ‘Chinese cheap labour” is spreading to the 
remoter British Colonies, and there are now premonitory 
symptoms of its spread to England herself. Inthe Australian 
dominions it has assumed proportions which have led to 
legislation which, though connived at by the English Govern- 
ment, is utterly at variance with the principles of the British 
constitution, In British Columbia the problem involved has 
become according to a correspondent of tue British Trade 
Fournal, as serious as it was in California before the pas- 
sage of the exclusion law which took effect on Aug. 4th, 
We seem to hear the echo of the ** Sandlotters’ ” cry :— 


There are about 15,000 Chinaman in the province, and they 
are still coming by the shipload. About 10,000 are at work 
on the Canada Pacific Railroad, and the remainder are setiled 
in the towns as labourers and mechanics. Victoria (B.C.) has 
as large an Asiatic elpment in proportion to her population as 
has San Francisco, The piy-tailed pagans ocenpy a con- 
siderable quarter of the city, once tenauted by white citizens, 
Their shops and warehouses line two of the best business 
streets, and they are constantly extending the borders of their 
quarter, White labour cannot compete with men who work 
16 hours a day, sleep on shelves in their workshops, and live 
on a little rice flavoured with a chunk of pork. Beginning 
with despising these peculiar people because of their pigtails 
and their almond eyes, the whites of the whole Pacific const 
from Alaska to Mexico, and inland as far as the Rocky 
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Mountains, have come to feel a positive dread of them. 
Where the Chinaman once gets a foothold he never lets go ; 
ia whatever trade or labour he comes in competition with a 
white man the white man is pushed to the wall. Railroad- 
bailding, road-making, gardening, farm-labour, the manuafac- 
ture of clothing, shoes, and cigars, and many other avocations 
are almost monopolized by these patient, laborious, self-denying 
Asiatics Itis useless to try to persuade poor men to come from 
Europe to British Columbia as long as English steamers are 
allowed to land cargoes of coolies to take control of the labour 
market. It costs the English emigrant at least 30/. to get 
to British Columbia ; the Chinaman comes for 3/. or 47. 
Once here the Englishman would find a Chinaman ready to 
underbid him in almost every kind of work. The Canadian 
Government must soon follow the example of the United 
States, and bar out this Mongol brood, if it would preserve its 
Pacific const provinces from being inundated by it, and the 
sooner it acts the better, 


One oan partly understand the bluff argument of the 
Australians against Celestial emmigration—an argument 
which is based simply on the grounds of expediency, and 
which is only half availed of in the foregoing tirade ; but 
when Chinese are arraigned on the plea that they possess the 
best qualities which dignify humanity : tbat they are patient, 
laborious, frugal, and self-denying, one cannot help being re- 
minded of the persecution of that great Athenian whom his 
ignorant countrymen ostracized because he was called “ The 
Just.” 


In the present epoch of railway extension and projection in 
Japan, the following extract from the New York Times 
conveys its own moral susceptible of local adaptation without 
need of comment :— 


The most striking, and perhaps the most important, fact 
in the business situation of the United States at the present 
moment is unquestionably the extraordinary extent to 
which railway building has been carried and is now going 
on, Ever since the country began to recover from the dis- 
astrous revulsion of 1873 nothing has proved so attractive to 
the possessors of the savings accumulated through the long 
period of economy which followed that revulsion as railroad 
ventures, Not only has a great amount of railroad build- 
ing been carried on on new lines, but old lines have been 
extended, new combinations have been formed, involving con- 
siderable imyrovements, road-beds have been remodeled and 
regraded, new rails have replaced old ones, expensive and 
elaborate stations, freight houses and elevators, have been 
erected, rolling stock has been increased or changed, and in 
numerous channels capital has been absorbed, credit has been 
used and labor employed. Had this restless activity proceeded 
upon a solid basis and in accordance with sound business 
principles, there would still have been a conversion of available 
into fixed capital which would have been attended with some 
danger. But the process has not been confined to these limits. 
By the various devices of which the “ construction company” is 
a type the enterprises thus begun or extended have been loaded 
down with fixed charges out of all proportion to the capital 
actually invested in them, while the evidences of indebtedness 
created have been made the instruments of reckless and often of 
unscrupulous speculation. ‘The inevitable result is that the 
exchanges of the country have been flooded with “ securities” 
that are far from secure, and a very considerable proportion of 
the capital which would otherwise have been at the service of 
ordinary business has been diverted toward the treacherous 
and greedy quicksands of stock gambling. ‘That there 
must come a reaction from this method of carrying 
on a portion of the business of the country so great and 
so important is plain. The reaction has, indeed, already set 
in. Many of the securities based not on actual investment, 
but on hopes of futare profit rashly and heavily discounted, 
have already Jost much of the price which was created for 
them by the over-confidence of the public, And not only are 
most of these Jound to shrink still more, but others must 
shrink badly which have yet hardly begun to do so. This is 
obvious from the fact that the enormous rate of profit held 
out by the “ construction company” mode of doing business 
has induced a great deal of work to be undertaken of which 
there was no real need, and for which there, was no legitimate 
opening. The money was subscribed, not for the profits to be 
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had from transporting freight and passengers, but for the 
profits to be got by selling at a great advance secu- 
rities distributed at very low rates. The amount of 
work undertaken and the way in which it was performed 
were, therefore, not regulated by the requirements of pro- 
bable traffic, but by the demand for the inflated securities, 
The enterprises frequently ceased to be enterprises in any 
normal sense, and became mere specutative and gambling 
ventures. As in every such procedure, the most eager and 
least calculating motives of the average moneyed man were 
appealed to, and the ventures were necessarily greatly over- 
done. Were the unfortunate consequences of this mistaken 
method confined to those who enter upon it from pure specu- 
lation, the public could regard it with equanimity, if not with 
indifference. But thisis not the case. The consequences 
are widespread. Capital is turned from safer channels, labor 
is undaly employed, and its relations with capital are disturbed. 
Credit is extravagantly extended, and the secure and orderly 
operations of financial institutions are interrupted, perverted 
and exposed to serious embarrassments. When the reaction 
comes the difficulties to which it gives rise are extensive and 
embrace all classes of the community. Labor suffers even 
more in proportion than commerce or capital, Enforced and 
ruinous idleness follows high wages, and prices which have 
been inflated by the flood of partly fictitioas values shrink 
slowly, while habits of easy expenditure survive the means to 
indulge in them. All the elements of depression and of pos- 
sible collapse and panic are produced, and it is only a question 
of time when they will do their work. 





Friends of protection are once more reminded that pro- 
tective duties do not always work out just as their authors 
desire. For instance, the Austrian ironmasters are alarmed 
because the tariff, which was to have promoted their inter- 
ests, seems to tend rather to their injury. ‘They considered 
themselves safe frum foreign competition—first, because of 
an agreement arrived at between themselves as to prices, 
and, second, because of the protective duties; but they 
have now been outbid by two German works—the Bochum 
Ironworks and the Dortmand Union—which both offered a 
lower rate for a considerable amount of steel rails for which 
enderas were invited by the Austrian North-Western Rail- 
way. ‘The fact is that the German ironmasters are, by the 
heavy duty, enabled to sell at a higher price at home, and 
can, therefore, export somewhat cheaper. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PROGRESSISTS. 


§ an illustration of the difficulties besetting any 
attempt on the part of the Government to deal 

boldly with financial questions, nothing could be more apt 
than the incident which led to the temporary suspension 
of the Hochi Shimbun a few days ago. It would not, per- 
haps be safe to assume that the Hochi exactly mirrors the 
sentiments of the party it professes to represent, for we 
should thus be inviting the inconvenient inference that the 
local press of Yokohama truly interprets Yokohama opi- 
nion, or, in other words, that contempt and dislike of every 
thing Japanese are normal phases of English thought. But 
at all events, as the leading Progressist organ, the Hachi 
Shimbun might be expected to refrain from condemning in 
the Government what the chiefs of its party openly an- 
-nounce as their own programme. Nothing of the sort is 
the case, however. ‘That a measure is official suffices to 
secure its condemnation without reference to its merits or 
demerits. Some time ago, having occasion to review a 
work by Mr. Fukuzawa, and subsequently a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Itagaki, we found that these two politicians agreed 
in preferring direct to indirect taxation ; agreed in thinking 
that if money is required for the public service the nation 
had much better put its hand in its pocket and pay at once 
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than pledge itself to do so at some future date by issuing 
promissory notes called Kinsatsu. Naturally, in discussing 
a question of this nature, democrats are not likely to re- 
member that something more imperative than financial 
expediency may possibly require to be taken into account; 
that the alternative of a paper currency may be, not 
speedy release from debt at the cost of one violent 
effort, but civil war, ultimately the most expensive of 
all public operations, Even a large liability looks small . 
when distributed over a wide area, and it has been a 
favourite device with the Progressists to compare the 
commercial inconveniences entailed by an inconvertible 
currency with the fractional disbursement required from 
each unit of the nation to effect a return to specie pay- 
ments. Paper money is, indeed, the weak spot in the 
armoar of the present administration, and while fully 
acknowledging that its issue was originally inevitable and 
that its redemption must be a matter of time and patience, 
we can sympathize with the people’s impatience for a 
return to sounder systems. But what we cannot sym- 
pathize with is the conversion of a national embarrassment 
into a party weapon. If there is one man in Japan more 
than another who has rendered himself conspicuous as an 
opponent of the policy which has brought about this coun- 
try’s financial difficulties, that man is the present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; and if there is one man more than 
another who is responsible for those difficulties, that man 
is the present leader of the Progressists. Mr. Inouye 
resigned his position at the -Treasury in 1873 because he 
saw that the country was spending more than it could 
afford, and that for such improvidence there could be only 
one result. Mr. Okuma replaced him and immediately 
issued a statement showing tliat no apprehensions noed be 
entertained ; that the yearly incomings exceeded the yearly 
outgoings, and that the future was as rosy as need be. 
Those who can recall the events of that epoch will 
remember that public opinion was not a little exas- 
perated against the prophet of evil, and disposed to 
regard the vindicator of Japan’s national credit as a 
species of noble genius worthy of immediate elevation to 
a niche in the temple of patriots. But the logic of arith- 
metic is sterner than that of sentiment. Years passed, 
and the finances of the country gradually drifted from bad 
to worse, their true condition obscured by a glamour of 
paper reserves and balance-sheets indicating conditions of 
the most unimpeachable solvency. ‘The master hand was 
always at the helm, and though the sensible pressure of a 
constantly growing debt and a daily depreciating ocur- 
rency no longer left any room to doubt the truth of Mr. 
Inouye’s forecast, he found, on his return to the Cabinet 
in 1879, that the nation was still pleasantly dallying with 
its difficulties, and still content to put faith in the necro- 
mantic performances of its financiers. These are simple 
facts, known to all the world and needing no journalist to 
point their moral. But they add not a little colour to the 
curious picture presented to-day by one phase of Japanese 
politics. Mr. Okuma is now in opposition. After having 
remained in office a dozen years without exhibiting any 
special desire for a constitution or a national assembly, 
he suddenly discovered that both these luxuries must be 
provided at twelve months’ notice, by fair means if pos- 
sible, but, at all events, provided. He may have been quite 
sincere in his electrical conversion to Radical doctrines. 
We are willing to give him every credit, for though we 
cannot endorse his principles, we can and do appreciate 
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his ability. But what puzzles us completely is that, 
having exchanged his position as ex-Minister of 
Finance and Privy Councillor for that of a Pro- 
gressist leader, he should now, speaking though the 
columns of the Hochi Shimbun, dispute the Govern- 
ment’s right to augment a tax which was first increased 
under his own regimen two years ago. The Hochi Shim- 
bun, as we have observed, may not reflect all the sentiments 
gf the Progressists with perfect fidelity, but public opinion 
has emphatically decided to regard it as representing Mr. 
Okuma and the Mitsu Bishi Company. When, therefore, it 
asserts that the Ministry has no warrant for imposing a 
tax now, without consulting the people and satisfactorily 
explaining the purpose to which the proceeds are to be 
applied, although the very same tax was imposed two 
years ago by Mr. Okuma with a similar absence of expla- 
nation, we can only conclude that one set of rules applies 
to the conduct of a Cabinet which includes, and another to 
that of a Cabinet which excludes, Mr. Okuma Shigenobu. 

If we admit the principle that, without first consulting 
the people, no tax can be legally imposed in Japan, then, 
seeing that no machinery for such consultation exists at 
present, it will follow that all fiscal changes, whether 
good or bad, must be postponed until 1890. And indeed 
the Hocht Shimbun does not hesitate to say so in the 
plainest words. ‘ This Government,” it declares, ‘“ ought 
not to inaugurate anything, but rather !o wind up its busi- 
ness, for in 1890 the management of state affairs will be 
handed over to the people, and all the present Ministers 
have to do is to be ready to transfer everything. It willbe 
for the constitutional government—the perfect government 
of 1890—to decide what enterprises are essential to the 
national welfare. ‘Io expect that a bureaucratic govern- 
ment, unprovided with any machinery for ascertaining the 
drifs of public opinion, should accomplish anything in 
accordance with popular sentiment, would be simply futile.” 
A strange doctrine this in the mouth of so-called Progres- 
sists! Everything is to remain in statu quo for eight years 
because the people are not in a position to say whether 
they approve of this reform or condemn that. It is diffi- 
cult for those who remember Japan as it was ten years 
ago to believe that such an extreme rendering of the vox 
popul: doctrine can really represent the creed of any 
political party here. One is rather disposed to imagine 
that Mr. Okuma and his friends have borrowed their 
doctrines ready-made from some philosophical treatise to 
which the world has not yet learned to liveup. If so, they 
ought to have discovered that although, there being no such 
thing as government omnipotence, the people have always 
® valid title toresnme possession of the rights held in trust 
for them by their rulers, yet the measure of the stability of 
any reform is the practicability of achieving it peacefully. 
Before establishing any machinery for the free exercise of 
political faculties, there must be established the condition 
which makes the exercise of those faculties possible. Ready, 
as men may be to recognise the admirable rapidity of 
Japan's awakening from a virtual sleep of ten or fifteen 
‘centuries, they know that there would have been little 
cause for wonder though half a cycle’s contact with the 
leaven of Western democracy had failed to develop among 
her people even the germ of aspirations which, up to the 
present, have never had any practical existence here at all. 
That, on the contrary, a strong yearning to be enfranchised 
begins to stir the whole nation to-day, is the best possible 
promise of its early fitness for enfranchisement. Mean- 
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while, however, the transition state often exhibits an odd 
union of bygone despotism and coming freedom. The 
light has been let in here and there, apparently, only to 
show the motes, and those who, like Mr. Okuma, profess 
to lead the van of progress, occasionally startle us not less 
by their electrical transformations than by the paradoxes 
they gravely propound. ‘The Hochi Shimbun will not, 
perhaps, be the last to discover that, when all is said and 
done, the effect of its efforts has been rather to retard 
than to advance the cause it seeks to serve. 


THE TWO SHIPPING COMPANIES. 





| Ea something like dozen years it has been our lot to 
peruse with more or less attention the columns of 
the Yokohama local press, making acquaintance in the 
process with many strange specimens of journalism. But 
we do not for an instant hesitate to give the palm of 
eccentricity and injustice to an article which has lately 
appeared on the subject of the Mitsu Bishi Company and 
the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. We are aware that the 
writer of that article has many imaginary causes of 
complaint against the community of this settlement: that 
he has endeavoured to enlist public sympathy on behalf 
of sundry little schemes, now of Bluff insurance, anon of 
hand engines: that to float his projects he has even 
essayed to hide their commercial features behind a mask 
of philanthropy and utilitarianism : that exasperated by the 
apathy -with which these hackneyed strategems were re- 
garded by a society of veterans, he has not hesitated to 
accuse Yokohama residents of culpable indifference to 
everything affecting their own welfare, and to charge two 
of the leading members of the community with rudeness 
and untruth—we are aware, we repeat, of all this, yet if 
the writer in question had a hundred similar reasons to 
rely on the insouciance of his readers, and a hundred- 
fold as much desire to be revenged on them by insulting 
their intelligence, we should still be puzzled to account 
for the frenzied perversions of justice and reckless tergiver- 
satious his last article displays. 

Let us, however, place the plain facts of the case side 
by side, premising of course that the object of the analysis 
is not to decide who is right or who is wrong. Upon 
that point there can be no manner of question. That we 
devote our columnsto the subject at all is simply because it 
affords materials for an entertaining study of the vagaries 
into which human intellects are sometimes betrayed. 

‘“The government are now on their trial for a breach 
of faith so serious that if the charge be substantiated there 
must follow an instant loss of confidence in every govern- 
ment engagement now existing or which may be hereafter 
proposed.” 

Perhaps it would be prudent to state that this was 
written in sober earnest. We think we may venture to 
assure our readers of that fact, seeing that the one evidence 
of consistency displayed by the writer’s character is his 
inability to perpetrate or perceive a joke. What then is 
the charge to be substantiated—the charge which will for 
ever and for ever condemn the Government to contumely 
and discredit? Simply this:—that in 1875, the State 
granted @ monopoly of the coastwise carrying trade to 
the Mitsu Bishi Campany for fifteen years and, in 1882 
assisted another Company to dispute that monopoly. 
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We shall show presently that the State did neither the 
one thing nor the other. For the moment, however, let 
us assume that it did both. Whatthen? Is a government 
justified in granting such a monopoly ? Has it any right 
to apply the public funds to a purpose diametrically op- 
posed to the public welfare? Let the journal from which 
we have quoted answer these questions : thejournal which has 
been ludicrously conspicious for persistent and uncompro- 
mising attacks upon the so-called ‘ coastwise monopoly :”’ 
the journal which, in the grossest terms, has charged the 
Cabinet with nepotism, declaring that the support it affords 
the Mitsu Bishi Company is a source of national impover- 
ishment; that Japan’s commercial progress is fatally 
impeded by the existence of a monopoly which prevents 
the development of her resources ; that the people’s hardly 
earned money has been dishonestly bestowed on a creature 
of the Government; that, so long as things continue as 
they are, the foreign trade of this country must remain a 
mere bagatelle, and that the evils of a bureaucratic polity 
were never more clearly demonstrated than in the favor- 
itism shown to Mr. Iwasaki Yataro. Let the journal, we say, 
which has iterated and reiterated these accusations choose 
now between the alternatives of withdrawing them all, or 
maintaining that the Mikado’s Ministers having entered, 
according to its own showing, on acourse pernicious to 
national properity and in reckless violation of their duty to 
the State, are bound to pursue that course to the bitter end 
rather than break faith with a solitary unit of the popula- 
tion, Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, on whom to have conferred 
special privileges is the main count in the indictment 
agninst them. Honour rooted in dishonour! A worthy 
motto, no doubt, for a Government professing progressive 
principles, and worthy to be recommended by a journalist 
who has hitherto denounced its observance as an insuper- 
able bar to progress. At one moment we are to condemn 
the administration for pledging itself to a mischievous and 
dishonest policy ; the next, we are to censure it for aban- 
doning that policy, and all the while we are required to 
believe in our own sanity. 

This is the position voluntarily taken by the ‘fapan 
Gazette. It amounts to an unequivocal confession that a 
journalist is in no degree responsible for the consistency 
of his utterances: that he is perfectly free to run with the 
hare to-day and hunt with the hounds to-morrow, without 
for ® moment changing his solemn lumbering gait or 
ceasing to deafen the world with vociferous declarations ‘of 
unswerving honesty and disinterested impartiality. Last 
_ year, every official supporter of the Mitsu Bishi Company 
was a traitor to his country’s welfare and a spoliator of 
the public property : now, the: Minister who established 
the Company is said to have taken ‘a sound interest in its 
welfare.” Such journalistic harlequinades are bewildering. 
Their author must not be surprised to find that his readers 
are too much confused to determine whether he is to be 
regarded as a Judas or a Tom Noddy. 

And now, having seen what fatuous phases this blame- 
Jess journalist ascribes to his own character, let us consider 
for @ moment what sort of materials he employs in the 
manufacture of his cap and bells. “The terms of the 
contract,” he says, ‘remove all doubt as to the intention 
of the parties that the Mitsu Bishi Company should be a 
close monopoly.”’ The question, observe, is one of “ inten- 
tions,” which the fapan Gazette undertakes to interpret. 





It does not matter in the least that the two parties to the 
contract refuse to admit any such interpretation: that 
the Government, on the one side, not only denies having 
entertained the intention ascribed to it, but actually “ com- 
plains ’—to use the words of the fapan Gazette itself— 
‘“‘ that marine transport, essential to the commercial pros- 
perity of the empire, is completely monopolized by the 
Mitsu Bishi Company”; while ‘the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany, on the other hand, declares the latter statement to 
be completely erroneous ”: all this does not signify one whit. 
The Fapan Gazette alone is competent to judge what the 
Government intended and what the Mitsu Bishi under- 
stood. A. and B. make an agreement which they proceed 
to carry out. After a time A. says to B :—‘ Your proceed- 
ings have induced a result which was never contemplated 
by our agreement and, which is gravely injurious to the 
interests I meant to advance.” B. replies :—‘' On the con- 
trary, my proceedings have not induced any such result, 
and therefore you have no reason to complain.” But, 
behold! C. comes forward and says:— You are both 
wrong. Neither of you knows his own mind. You, A., 
intended to bring about the result you now censure, and 
you, B., are very hardly used in being prevented from 
bringing it about.” C. may be avery worthy well-meaning 
sort of person, but A., B., and all the rest of the alphabet, 
will agree that his assurance considerably outweighs his 
wits. 






































Seeing, however, that the ‘fapan Gazette does not pre- 
tend to clairvoyance, but bases its case on “ the terms of 
the contract,” we naturally expect to find those terms 
quoted. Well, one of them is; but as if to complete the 
absurdity of the whole affair, the Gazette selects for special 
reference one cf the many gross mistranslations which 
disfigure its rendering of the Japanese original. In fact 
the evidence it adduces as “ pointing to the deliberate in- 
tention of the Government,” points to nothing but the 
utter invompetence of its own staff. Article XVI. of the 
Company’s first charter says :—‘‘ The enterprise may be 
carried on for a term of fifteen years subject to the above 
conditions, but during the preliminary twelve months, its 
affairs shall not be suffered to fall into disorder under any 
circumstances.” This the fFapan Gazette translates :— 
‘The inauguration of this undertaking is with the view 
of continuing the company for fifteen years, and not merely 
to test its utility by a limited and temporary experi- 
ment.’ To be sure, & newspaper which undertakes to 
correct other peoples’s interpretations of their own inten- 
tions, is not likely to inconvenience itself by conforming to 
the exact terms of a Japanese document, but when the 
whole question hinges upon the actual contents of that 
document, some measure of accuracy appears desirable. 

It will, of course, be plain that even the Gazette's per- 
verted translation is valueless as supporting that journal's 
contention. No document can be admitted as proving 
a definite intention on the part of its framers unless it 
contains some evidence of such intention, The three 
charters of the Mitsu Bishi Oommany are now before the 
public, and we unhesitatingly assert that not one of their 
thirty-five articles justifies an assumption of any design on 
the Government’s part to grant a monopoly of the coast- 
wise carrying trade to the Company. The chief privilege 
conferred by a monopoly is that of fixing a scale of charges 
with entire reference to the interests of the monopolist. 
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That ptivilege is explicitly withheld by the fourteenth 
article of the first charter, which reserves to the Govern- 
ment the right of dissolving the Company should it at any 
time ‘throw obstacles in the way of transport by provid- 
ing an insufficient number of ships or charging excessive 
freights.” Perhaps the ‘fapan Gazette proposes to main- 
tain that the ships of the Mitsu Bishi Company are ample 
for the requirements of trade, and that the freights charged 
are no obstacle to commercial enterprise. The Gazette 
need have no hesitation in making these assertions. A 
__ step more or less makes very little matter when a journalist 
has already gone to the extreme of self-contradiction. 

Let us, however, hasten to the climax of these gro- 
tesquely illogical charges against the Government. Weare 
told that what we have to consider is, ‘“ not whether the 
Company is monopoly, but whether the monopoly 
has been abused; that is, has the proprietor of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company so infringed the terms of his 
last contract with the Government as to warrant the latter 
in abrogating that contract ?” It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
we have become familiar with the vagaries of this writer, else 
should we now be puzzled to believe the curious fact that 
no contract has been abrogated, or is to be abrogated, at 
all! The Mitsu Bishi Company continue, and are to 
continue, in possession of the steamers made over to them 
by the Government, in receipt of their annual subsidy and 
in enjoyment of all the privileges conferred by their three 
charters. The only difference between the position they 
occupy now and that they occupied on the 28th of February, 
1882, when their third charter was signed, is that, in the 
interim, a new Company has sprung up, with Government 
permission and a measure of Government aid, to exploit 
the ground not included in the area of the Mitsu Bishi’s 
operations. If to support that Company be to violate 
the terms of the third charter, then it follows inevitably 
that the intention of the third charter also—a charter 
signed in February of this year—was to confirm to 
Mr. Iwasaki his monopoly of the coastwise carrying 
trade. Is this also maintained? The Fapan Gazette 
tells us that “if there had been twenty previous 
contracts, each of which had been deliberately broken, 
the ratification of the twenty first contract cancelled all 
the’ past, and opened a new engagement the observance 
of which by the Company would render the obligations 
of the Government irrevocable.” Very well then, all the 
past contracts being cancelled, their intention also was 
cancelled, and unless we are to believe that a Government 
which, according to the Fapan Gazette, had long been 
‘eagerly seeking for pretexts to withdraw its support 
from the Mitsu Bishi Company,” and to find some ‘ ground 
upon which to rest an excuse for transferring the benefits 
of its contract to another concern”—unless we are to 
believe that a Government with these proclivities deliber- 
ately granted to the Mitsu Bishi Company, nine months 
ago, a charter intended to confirm that Company in the 
monopoly, we have not the smallest warrant for pretending 
that the creation of a new Shipping Association contra- 
venes the provisions of the third charter. The Mitsu 
Bishi Company has been deprived of nothing except the 
feeling of careless security engendered by the alsence of 
competition. If that was guaranteed to them by their 
charter, then indeed they have cause for complaint. 

The-Government’s position in this matter seems to us 
perfectly simple and straightforward. Their original 
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intention was, not to confer special benefits on Mr. lwa- 
saki Yataro at the public expense, but to provide for the 
efficient performance of a certain work; to contrive that 


the coastwise carrying trade of Japan should be 


fully developed in Japanese hands. They entrusted 
the accomplishment of their intention to the most 
competent person they could find, Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, 
and gave him every facility for performing the task. 


IIe was at liberty to monopolize the whole trade if 
Whether he did or did not monopolize it, 
seemed to matter very little so long as he was restrained 
from practising the abuses of a monopoly, and by the 
terms of his charter he was believed to be so restrained. 
A portion of the work he performed efficiently, but left the 
remainder unattempted, declaring that outside the ground 
he had occupied no profitable space existed. Other persons 
think differently, and, professing their willingness to make 
the attempt, are assisted to do so by the Government, in 
pursuance of its original policy of developing the facilities 
for marine transport through whatever agency seems most 
competent. We fail to see that the Mitsu Bishi Company 
has any cause for complaint. ‘There is a difference of 
opinion between its directors and the public: that is all. 
The former maintain that they have sufficiently supplied 
the requirements of Japanese marine transport ; the latter 
think that a much larger development of carrying facilities 
is required. ‘The Government's original attitude towards 
Mr. Iwasaki was to a certain extent involuntary. He 
received a large measure of official support because, 
at the time, he alone appeared competent to carry out 
the ministerial project of forming a mercantile marine 
under the Japanese flag. A necessary consequence of his 
unique ability was that he obtained privileges which virtually 
rendered him waster of the situation. On that point there 
can beno doubt. However little it was intended that the 
ships transferred to his care should wonopolize the coast- 
wise trade, most certainly the circumstances of the mo- 
ment made such a result not only possible but likely. It 
is not pretended that the Government foresaw nothing of 
this. They must have known perfectly well that the prac- 
tical outcome of their policy would be to place the Mitsu Bishi 
Company beyond the reach of competition, but they be- 
lieved that it would be easy to guarantee the public 
against the inconveniences generally engendered by such 
a system. In this they were mistaken, and Mr. Iwasaki 
has taken natural advantage of their error. He has ab- 
sorbed the cream of the carrying trade, and left the milk 
to take care of itself, choosing to invest his accumulations 
in mines, banks, and insurance companies rather than in 
ships,which seemed to promise smaller profits. It was an 
utopian notion to expect that he would behave differently 
from anybody else similarly circumstanced. But to 
pretend that others are to be prevented from essay- 
ing what he does not choose to attempt; to main- 
tain that Mr. Iwasaki’s comparative ideas of loss and 
profit are to be the only proper measure of the dimen- 
sions of Japan’s coastwise trade; to assert that the 
Government is guilty of a breach of faith because it 
authorizes and assists others to finish a task which the 
directors of the Mitsu Bishi Company, according to their 
own showing, decline to proceed with*—this, indeed, is to 





“ The memorial of Mr. Iwasaki says :—‘‘ That the number of 
vessels engaged in the coastwise service is too small, and that the 
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pledge the Ministry to s poliey of nepotism opposed to 
every principle of honest statesmanship and sound econumy. 
The Mitsu Bishi Company is to be deprived of no privi- 
lege it has hitherto enjoyed, but since it has practically 
and avowcdly refused any further to promote the purpose 
for which it was established, there is to be associated with 
it another Company willing to undertake the remainder of 
the task with 
What the Mitsu Bishtdias done well, it wiil continue to 
do: what it has left undone, the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha 
proposes to essay. We have overy confidence that the 
Ministry will preserve an impartial attitude to both, and 
we cannot do better, in conelusion, than direct our readers’ 
attention to the words of the manifesto issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce : — 


Art. XIV. provides that, should the Company, without reason- 
able cause, act in contravention of the articles of its charter, or 
so mismanage its affairs as to cause a loss to the country, it 
shall be within the competence of the Government to take back 
the Company’s ships, discontinue its subsidy, and put a stop to 
its operations. This can only be interpreted as signifying that 
the uso of the Government’s vessels and the receipt of a subsidy 
by the Company are dependent upon the proper conduct of its 
business and on the furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
its charter. So soon as these conditions are violated, the 
Government hasan indisputable right to terminate the Com- 
pany's business. Whether those have been violated—whether 
since 1875 the Company has acted in strict accordance with the 
Government’s object of developing facilities for murine trans- 
port—is a question that can “be answered in a few words. 
Daring the whole period of its existence the Company has made 
no effort to increase tha number of its ships, despite profits real- 
ized on its business: it has not even supplied the deficiencies 
in its fleet, but has rather devoted its energies to stamping out 
competition, thus monopolizing the coastwise trade and raising 
freights to an inconveniently high rate. These are matters of 
public cognizance. Tbe Company has no valid excuse to offer 
for iis conduct, nor any reason to urge why the Government 
shall not deprive it of its ships, subsidies, and privileges, and 
reprimand its directors publicly and severely. But while 
recognizing that in the abstract the occasion is one justifying 
Vigorous measures, the Government is unwilling to take any 
step which might entail a stoppage of the coastwise navigati -n. 
It has, therefore, been decided to employ gradual and gentle 
remedies with a view to correcting the abuses enumerated 
above, and to this end a third charter was issued to the Com- 
pany on February the 20th, 1882. It is thus apperent that 
the Government is actuated by a sincere desire to assiat and 
support the Company, which ought therefore to feel grateful 
for the consideration shown to it, endeavouring, in return, 
to rectify the abuses that have crept into its administra- 
tion and to promote the development of trausport facilities, 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 
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T no period since the close of the civil war has the 
political situation in the United States presented 
features of greater interest than at this moment. . Although 
the contest which has just ended was not of the highest 
national concern,—being a struggle for the . control of 
separate States only, and not for federal offices,—its im- 
portance was vilal as indicating the tendency of popular 
feeling with respect to the Presidential election of 18384. 
The opposing parties met, not merely with the purpose of 
testing their present strength, but also to measure the 
extent of the forces they would be able to summon two 
years hence. The result has been altogether beyond ex- 
pectation,—not, indeed, in the mere fact of the democratic 
success, that having been foreseen by many, but in the 
breadth and extremity of the defeat suffered by the Re- 





products of the country are consequently prevented from finding 
their way to protitalle markets, is the logic of persons who do not 
understand the facts of thecase. * * * Asit is, the Mitsu Bishi 
Company is obliged to exercise the utmost discretion ; to watch 
the state of trade with- the yreatest care, and by keeping itself well 
informed of whatever opportunities of obtaining a cargo offer, 
endeavour to provide employment at all times for ity vessels.” 
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publicans. It is joyously claimed by the viétors, and 
tacitly admitted by many of the vanquished, that the party 
which has been dominant for upward of twenty years has 
finally received a blow from which its recovery is more 
than doubtful. The Democrats refuse even.to acknowledge 
the possibility of a doubt, but the Republican leaders, while 
recognizing the danger of their position, are unwilling to 
regard it ny desperate, and are not without hope of rehabili- 
tating their party, upon grounds which we shall presently 
endeavor to explain. It is desirable, however, to glance 
at the causes of this remarkable reversal of affairs, before 
considering its probable consequences. 


Few American elections have been so little influenced 
by impulse or passion as those of November last, in New 
York and elsewhere. The usual partisan excitement was 
lacking in almost every State. Within the memory of this 
géneration there has seldom been a “‘ campaign” in which 
the decision was so largely controlled by serious calcula- 
tion and reflection on the part of the more intelligent 
voters. This does not mean that mnch heed was given to 
the principles proclaimed by the two factions, or that 
there was any deliberate abandonment of Republican con- 
victions in favor of Democratic doctrines. The ideas 
originally associated with either party were, in a great 
measure, forgotten by their respective adherents. This 
was more generally the case among the Republicans than 
with their adversaries, for the reason that the former are 
a class of men whio yield to changes imposed by the pro- 
gress of events, while the latter, as a rule, adhere obsti- 
nately to the narrow range of theories whi@h have distin- 
guished their organization from its earliest days. During 
its long term of supremacy, the Democracy rested on the 
basis of Southern slavery; and since slavery has ceased 
to exist, it has had no foundation to speak of, and has 
asserted itself chiefly by opposing everything, undertaken 
by the party in possession. The Republicans were the 
natural successors to the old Whigs, who, in their day, 
were mildly hostile to Democracy and Slavery, but were 
unwilling to resist with due energy the aggressions of their 
more resolute nutagonists. ‘The unflinching maintenance 
of Republican ideas brought on the war, in 1861; and by 
Republican administrations the war was conducted to a 
successful close in 1865. In one sense, the work of the 
controlling party may be said to have then ended, although 
its services were naturally required to restore order and 
complete the pacification of the country. In the perform- 
ance of this delicate task, it was trammelled by so many 
untoward circumstances that the prolongation of its sway 
became a necessity for several years, in the course of 
which the managers succeeded in making their tenure so 
firm that it has lasted till now. But the original needs 
and objects of the Republican party long ago disappeared, 
and are remembered only by those who watched or shared 
in the civil and military conflicts of a past generation. 
Having lost its definiteness of purpose, its condition was 
in some sort similar to that of the Democratic body, left 
without a raison détre by the downfall of slavery. So 
close was this similarity, that on more than one occasion 
the dividing lines seemed likely to be dropped altogether. 
Horace Greeley, a founder and leader of Republicanism, 
was nominated by the Democrats for the Presidency ; and 
in the campaign "” of 1876, great numbers of Republicans 
withdrew from their own ranks to fight on the side of their 
ancient enemies. 

Under these circumstances, and in the absence of any 
new stimulating political questions or momentous “issues,” 
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to stir the multitude and tempt the followers of either 
party to forswear their allegiance, it may well cause sur- 
prise that so complete a revulsion should have taken place 
in the most important States of the Union. But the 
explanations are not difficult to find. For many a year 
the country has been keenly alive to the shame and scan- 
dal of corruptions growing out of the patronage at the 
disposal of the Executive branch of Government, but the 
strength of this feeling has not been sufficient to overcome 
old associations, nor to outweigh other considerations that 
have presented themselves or have been skillfully brought 
into view, at the time of elections. On one occasion, it is 
true, a bold demonstration was made, when Mr. ‘Tilden 
was the Demooratio candidate to his friends, and the 
representative of a hoped-for reform to myriads who were 
not his friends,—but this movement was unsuccessful. 
Since that time, and until a comparatively recent date, 
the offences of the purveyors of patronage have been less 
flagrant, calling for no immediate rebuke through the bal- 
 Jot-box, but nevertheless affording abundant cause for 
anxious cogitation. Within the past few months, however, 
an attempt has been made to exercise the Executive influ- 
ence in ® manner so reckless, so unwarranted, and so 
audacious in its defiance of the best public sentiment, that 
the manifestation of displeasure could no longer be 
restrained. The President, unmindful of the dignity of 
his office, and blind to the impropriety of a personal inter- 
ference, on his part, with the elections in any of the States, 
seems to have instituted a series of intrigues, some of them 
more discreditable in their ultimate operation than he 
could have foreseen, for awarding the nomination for 
Governor of New York to a member of his Cabinet, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In this preliminary step he 
succeeded, notwithstanding the outspoken disapproval of 
the most experienced and honorable members of his party. 
Two years before, while yet Vice-President, he had com- 
mitted the same kind of error, and had brought upon 
himself no small amount of condemnation ; but his position 
was not then so high as now, and his proceedings were for 
the benefit of a fellow politician (Mr. Conkling) rather 
than for his own advantage, as on the later occasion. It 
should be understood that, in every Presidential election, the 
State of New York wields a power beyond that of any other 
Commonwealth, and it was to secure this power on his own 
behalf—for it is not questioned that he means to make him- 
self, if possible, the Republican candidate in 1884—that 
Mr. Arthur proposed to place his friend and subordinate in 
the Governor’s chair. What would have been the exact 
result of this machination, we are now spared the trouble of 
conjecturing ; but the evident expectation was that, by party 
discipline, by a liberal distribution of patronage, by promo- 
tions of the faithful and removals of the contumacious 
holders of office, the State of New York could be ‘‘carried”’ 
in November ; and that by a diligent and assiduous con- 
tinuance of the same course for the next two years, under 
the management of a devoted Governor, the largest elec- 
toral vote in the Union would be secured for the Republican 
national ticket, with Mr. Arthur at its head. 

But the strain was too severe. During the interval 
between the nomination and the election nothing was heard 
but predictions of disaster, which were heavily fulfilled on 
the day of reckoning. New York, in recent times a closely 
contested State, the majorities on either side not exceeding 
20,000 or 80,000, was carried by a Democratic majority of 
nearly 200,000. Other States, some of them regarded as 
impregnable Republican strongholds, have with equal 
emphasis recorded their protest against the practices of the 
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Federal Executive. It is needless to give details. Witha 
few notable exceptions, the Democrats have swept every- 
thing before them, and, for the moment, the Republican 
party seems crushed almost out of existence. As we have 
remarked above, their triumphant opponents will not 
concede to them the faintest hope of a revival. ‘The con- 
querors of to-day look upon the long partisan war as ended, 
and reckon the victory in 1884 as already gained. But 
those who survey the prospect more calmly, find warrant 
for believing that the Republtcan outlook is not utterly 
hopeless, and that by courage and determination, by frank 
avowal of past errors, and a straightforward endeavor to 
atone for them by establishing and adhering to a standard 
of genuine principle, its leaders may retrieve their evil 
fortune in the next two years, and enter upon the Presid- 
ential campaign with chances not inferior to those of the 
present masters of the field. 

For it can never be overlooked that the whole history 
of the Democratic party is a record of corruption as gross 
as any that has the blackened the fame of the Republicans, 
though not, perhaps, so extensive, because the oppor- 
tunities. were not so great a quarter of a century ago as 
now. _ It was a Democratic President (Jackson) who in- 
augurated the system of rewarding the active agents in 
his election by the “ spoils” of office, as he termed them, 
with the direct design of providing an organized and well 
equipped force for future service. Since then, the usage 
has never varied under Democratic administrations, in 
spite of the warnings of men like Webster, who declared 
that ‘this principle of claiming a monopoly of office by 
right of conquest will entirely change the 
character of our Government ;” and Calhoun, who said, 
“To prepare for the subversion of liberty and the estab- 
lishment of despotism, no scheme more perfect could be 
devised.” Those Republicans who desert their own body 
in disgust, have no evidence whatever that the evils they 
reprobate will be remedied by helping the Democrats into 
office. It is quite possible that in going further they may 
fare worse than ever before, and the motive of many who 
have ranged themselves with their old foes undoubtedly is 
to sound a note of warning, and await the response, be- 
fore permanently abandoning their. political associates. 
That these deserters might be brought back, if well as- 
sured that reform would be the true and sincere purpose 
of the Republicans, can hardly be disputed. And it must 
be remembered that the overwhelming Democratic majori- 
ties were not caused solely by the addition of votes from . 
the class just mentioned, but also by the circumstance 
that vast numbers of Republicans, unwilling to follow the 
devious course laid out for them, but stillj reluctant to 
ally themselves with the democrats, abstained from 
voting in any way. What is to be the attitude of these 
waverers, in 1884? The answer depends entirely upon 
the conduct of the rival leaders in the interim, and upon 
the character of the candidates they may bring forward. 
Honest Republicans have signified their aversion to 
the pernicious patronage system, by refusing to sup- 
port those who employ that method of corruption, 
and have proved their determination to destroy the 
organization, if necessary, rather than sanction the fur- 
ther pursuit of so objectionable a practice. But what 
impels them to put their faith in the Democracy ? 
The truth is that, in this matter, neither party is 
worthy of confidence. They are both in need of clean 
reputations, and will have to build them anew before 
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the next general election. The one which builds the more 
wiscly ; which more successfully wipes away the blots upon 
its record, and bears itself in the manner caleulated 
to inspire the greater confidence, will be the party to 
enjoy Iixecutive power for the four years bevinning in 
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By Hrrsgrt H. Avanms. 


“ Seo, hero she comes! see, baby, see ! 
The big ship ploughing the foamy main, 
With her flag unfurled to the breezes free— 
And father a-comisg home again. 


“ See, the ship draws near to the harbour pier, 
And they seo us awaiting for them on shore 

Hark, baby! hark! how the people cheer— 
And father’s a-coming home once more.” 


b] 


So prattles the wife to her baby son, 
As she strains her eyes from the dear old land ; 
While the ship draws near, with her husband dear, 
Who comes from the plains of Egyptian sand. 


They are coming home! Oh! how sweet the sound, 
To banish the sorrow from aching hearts, 

To gladden the homes so lately crowned 
With the terror that war in its course imparts ! 


And the women weep, and they cheer for joy, 
Till anchored at last is the stalwart ship ; 
And the widow welcomes her only boy, 
And the soldier and wife meet lip to lip. 


But faces are missed from the gathering throng, 
That never on earth shall return again; 

And many have waited the whole day long, 
To find they have waited and watched in vain, 


For the friends they seek have yielded life, 
As nobly as ever a life was given ; 

And as heroes return from the deadly strife, 
To enter the golden gates of Heaven. 


ADVERSE CRITICISM. 





What flowers I had in one fair knot were bound, 

And so I laid them on a public stall, 

Wondering would any one take note at all, 
Or taking note, to praise them would be found. 
A keen-eyed critic turned the nosegay round, 

Then cried, ‘ No true flowers, these !” and let it fall: 

“ Mere weeds thet grow against the Church’s wall ! 
And what coarse thread about the stalks is wound !” 
‘Tis true, I fear me, dandelions and grass 

I culled, mistaking them for garden bloom, 
And half-believing that they so might pass ; 

And now my critic has pronounced my doom, 
Half-undeceived I shall not grudge my lot, 
If friends may find one true Forget-me-not. 

‘*T.” in the Spectator. 


MY BOOKS. 





By H. W. LONGFELLOW. (From a small recueil of poems 
published since the death of the poet). 


Sadly, as some old medieval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could : o longer wield,— 
The sword, two-handed, and the shining shield, 
Suspended in the hall, and fullin sight, 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
OF tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly uscless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other sclf, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





A mecting of the Seismological Society was held at the 
University of Tokiyo on November 21st, Professor J. A. Ewing, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The CiaArrMaS informed the members that during the summer 
vacation tho Commitee of the Society had been obliged to 
appoint certain office-bearers, in order to carry on the work of 
the Society in the absence of the Secretary and in view of the 
expected departure from Japan of the Treasurer. ‘I'he Committee 
accordingly appointed Professor H. M. Puul to the office of 
Foreign Secretary, Professor Kikuchi to the office of Japa:.ese 
Secretary, and Mr. N. Kanda to the office of Japanese Trea- 
surer. ‘The Chairman then called on the Society to approve or 
otherwise express its opinion on ihe action of the Committee in 
miking these appointments, 

It was moved by Mr. Sexktya, and carried unanimously, that 
the action of the Committee be approved and the above appoint- 
ments be considered as mnde by the Society. 

The Acting SECRETARY then read the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, which were approved, and announced that the Com- 
mittee had adopted the following rules with respect to the 
publications of the Society :— 

(1) That the printing, in the Society’s “ Transactions,” of 
remarka or criticisins on papers read at any meeting be Jimited 
substantially to what was uttered in public at the meeting ; or 
if any new matter in the way of further remark or criticism is 
offered later, it must first be submitted to the Committee for 
their discussion. 

(2) ‘'o give to any new member all the volumes of the 
Transactions distributed after he joined the Society and to any 
retiring member those volumes which contain papers read up to 
the time of his resignation, if all bis dues are then paid. 

(3) So to modify the rule for the sale of the ‘ Transactions ”’ 
as to sell them to members of the Suciety at the cost price of 
publication. 

The chair was then taken by Mr. HATTORI, while Mr. Ewina 
read three “ Seismological Notes ;” (1) on a Duplex Pendulum 
Seiemometer, by which an active equivalent to that of an 
infinitely long pendulum was secured without the use of spring 
or Auid compensating contrivances ; (2) on the suspension of a 
horizontal pendulum, by a method which entirely got rid of 
rolling friction at joints ; and (3) on a Governer for seismometer 
clocks, which differed from the governor formerly exhibited by 
the speaker in being arranged so that the shaking of an earth- 
quake wus without influence in the accuracy of its action. 
‘T'be notes were illustrated by working models and diagrams. 

he Vice-President then resumed the chair, and Mr. T. Dan 
read » paper on the earthquake at Atumi on September 29th. 
The paper gave a minute and very interesting account of an 
earthquake of unusual severity, by which tombstones were 
twisted and overthrown and the action of the hot-springs inter- 
fered with foratime. Mr. Dan also exbibited a table showing 
the results of nnalyses of the waters of the springs and of various 
sea- waters, iu order to throw light on the theory which supposes 
n direct connection between the hot-springs and the sea. 

The meeting was adjourned after some discussion, chiefly on 
Mr. Dan’s paper, had taken place. 








CIRCLED BY FIRE. 


THe Awrut Perit or A BricapE 1x THE Most or a 
FiamMina Forest. 


II. 

The colonel’s words fell solemnly upon the ears of the saldiers. 
There was ahush. After a pause, he proceeded :— 

“Yet all hupe ia not lost With God’s help, we can extricate 
ourselves. ‘lhe fire is the only enemy we have to fear. Let every 
man search for a clearing. Once that is found, I will answer for 
the rest.” 

We have said that Mackenzie inspired his troops with great con- 
fidence in time of danger, and now that the chances of salvation 
were 80 very slight, he became once more the man of action. 

In the twinkling of an eye the men divided into groups, and 
started in every direction in search of the desired plade. Unfor- 
tunately, and as if ill-luck attended them, the colum:. was ina pe 
of the forest where impenetrable thickets abounded. The thick 
brush interlaced like the norencs of an impervious textare. Never- 
theless, paths were found here and there. The most intelligent 
offivers, and those familiar with the country, succeeded in penetrat- 
ing the und. rbiush. 

Saddenly the colonel paused. 

“A clearing !"’ he cried. “ We passed near one fifteen hundred 
yards from here ” 

The drum and trumpet called the men. 

“We must retrace our steps,” said Mackenzie. ‘“ The conflagration 
is farthest from us on the eastern side, and on that very side there 
is a Cleariny. Safety, certain safety, lies there. Forward, my 
friends |” 

The column obeyed. The soldicrs, like half-rebellious children, 
were persuaded to obedience hy promises of reward. Yet the 
colonel conceived that in order to make them hopeful and active, it 
was necessary to make them aware of his project. Paving once 
more reunited his officers, he said :— 
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‘* Gentlemen, as s:on as we reach the glade, all the men must be 
employed in tearing up the shrubs, grass, and all the vegetat-on 
which has sprung up there. An area large enough to hold the 
troops must be cleared. The artillery must be placed in the middle 
so as to prevent the explosion of the powder and the shells. 
Then we must oppose fire with fire, by kindling the resinous trees 
and brush around us. Our flames will spread out and meet those of 
Tantia-Taupée, which will be extinuished for want of food.” 

The soldiers understood ti.e mechanism of this plan, and already 
felt assured of safety. They marched steadily fr twenty minutes. 
The cavalry, who had started ahead, were already at work when the 
infantry reached the glade, which proved much nearer than they 
had hoped. As the colonel had foreseen, the confl.gration advanced 
with terrible rapidity by means of the grass and underbrush, dried 
by the rays of the sun. The twigs caugbt as if by enchantment, and 
when their flames encountered a resinous tree the latter speedily 


writhed in the embraces of the formidable element. Very fortuvately 


there was no breeze. The absolutely calm atmosphere allowed the 
smoke to ascend in a st-aight line toward the sky. If a vivlent 
wind had blown, every man ef the ill-fated army would have been 
asphyxiated before being seriously threatened by the flames. As 
soon as the main body of the troops arrived, the task was organized. 
Major Welcome calculated the space needed for a shelter, and the 
clearing was commenced at the edge of the area ind cated. Every 
man worked hard, and ata disadvantage, for there were no tools, 


and it was necessary to use the bayonets to dig up the deeply-rooted 


shrubs and furze, which tore the hands and stained them with blood, 
Mackenzie, his forehead deluged with sweat. worked like » common 
soldier. He was impatient at their slow progress. 
quite distant, 


needed torches to work by. The terrible hour was about to strike. 


The flames would reach the soldiers in six or seven minutes. Would 
with 
two thousand men, an arduous task may be accomplished in five 


they have time to strip the ground still uncleared? Luckily 


minutes when no pains are spared, 
**. We shall succeed !” murmured the colonel, looking around him. 


But at this moment a frightful noise caused all the improvised 
1t was not the rumbling of the fire ; 
it was something else. Loud stamping and strange roars were heard, 
The elepbauts, and again 
gave sigus of uneasiness. In two minutes frightfully resounding 
howls were disti: guished, which increased, accompanied by the 


workmen to raise their heads. 


the nature of which was not apparent. 


crackling of branches. 


“ Mulediction !” exclaimed the major ; “it is the wi'd elephants 


rushing from the fire.” 


In fact the forest gaped. Gigantic pachyderms suddenly detached 
themselves from the sombre verdure, and entered the sphere of 
The monsters were 
They 
rushed upon the little army. Mackenzie, seeing the danger, uttered 


action of the column. It was a fearful scene. 
too much excited to be deterred by the presence of man. 


@ cry. 
“ Fire! Fire on the elephants | ” he yelled. 
They fired rapidly and without aim. 

charge. Several elephants were wounded. 


amony the horsemen. 
down, trampled upon, killed, or seriously wounded, 
about in every direction and increased the confusion. 
tame elephants followed the herd of their conzeners. 
reigned. The fire was ready to devour the grass of the glade which 


Uorses ran 


was not sufficiently torn up. Without some supreme inspiration the 


colamn would perish. ‘I‘wo thousand men burned alive ! 


** Major Welcome,” exclaimed Mackenzie, in a stentorian voice, 
‘* place your six pieces in battery, and let us fight this enemy.” 

Richard Welcome obeyed. 
precision, be disposed his six pieces 
pointed shape, so that in front of the guns it was scarcely fifty 
yards off, while to the rigtt and left it appeared still quite distant. 


“There!” said Mackenzie, designating the brush which was 


burning at a few paces, ‘there is the place to strike.” 

A veritable peal of thunder followed this command, and then 
could be heard the noise of trees snapping and shattering one 
another in their fall. The flames, as though intimidated by this 
attack, seemed to pause, perhaps because the column of displaced 
air may have momentarily thrust the flames backward, perhaps 
from some other cause. Mackenzie resumed :— 

“Lower, major, fire lower. The ground must be ploughed up so 
as to hurl the burning bushes right and left.” 

The pieces were reloaded, Their thunder again shook the forest, 
and this time they had been so adroitly pointed that the balls strip- 
ped the soil, and sensibly retarded the progress of the scourge. A 
resounding cheer welcomed this partial success. 

** Let no one cease working on this account,” ordered the colonel. 
**Pull up everything that can offer food for the flames.” 

‘* Fire |” commanded the major, for the third time. Decidedly a 
breach was being effected. A mass of trees and shrubbery was 
destroyed. The spectacle, now more sublime, was not the less 
frightful. Behind the fallen trees the raying furnace was visible. 
At two hundred yards thick trunks writhed under the intensity of 
the heat. Maguificent gum trees, higher than and as_ straight 
as the masts ofa frigate, burned from the base to the sum- 
mit, like immense torches. At their foot everything was blazing. 
Animals of every shape and species fled distracted. 

“ Again, major! Again! Fire without stopping. We are near 
the open country on this side; who knowa but youn may mark out 
a pathway by which we can escape from this lel] ?” 

The cannon balls, in tearing up the soil, cast up on all sides 
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The flames were 
reaching the glade on all sides, except toward the east, where it was 
The light cast by the thee or four separate fires, 
which were about to unite, was so bright that the men no longer 




















It was a disorderly dis- 
Two or three fell: 
But about forty of them that were unhurt passed through the centre 
of the column like an avalanche, uttering harsh crics, and disap- 
peared again in the depths of the forest, having spread disorder 
More than fifty men had been knocked 


One or two 
Disorder 


With rapidity, with marvelous 
The conflagration assumed a 


had passed, why could they 
able to die amid the excitement 








firebrands and flames, which spread from thicket to thicket with 
terrible haste, and in spite of every effort the circumference 
narrowed. ‘The space was far from being cleared. Second by second 
the heat became more sensible. 
streamed with sweat, 
by the cannonaie, became decper, but on its borders the fire, fed by 
tie branches and fragments of wood cast up, was hotter and more 


The faces of the resolute men 
The broad track, straight as an arrow, made 


fearful than ever, The infantry alone were able to work, for the 
cavalry had enough to do to manage their horses. As for the 
elepbants, they had set control at defiance. and ran hither and 
thither, creating a new peril in the midst of the already appalling 
situation. The conflagration now approached from the east. The 
ground was at last strijped on that side, and the large space might 
possibly afford a shelter for the unfortunate sufferers. Vision was 
terribly clear. A flood of light inundated the sky and what remained 
of the forest. At the end of the gap made by the cannon the trees 
were still burning. The glade, large enough to contin the troops, 
was too confined to protect them from the effects of the fire. 

“ Let the counter-fire be lighted.” commanded the colonel. 

In spite of the danger of this experiment the men eagerly obeyed. 
Herbs and roots, heaped up beyond the circumference, within which 
the men stood, composed the conflagration of salvation—the con- 
flagration which must march forth to encounter the enemy, The 
heat, now doubled in intensity, became so preat that the men could 
no longer endure it. Those who were nearest the flame felt their 
beards scorching. The others vainly sought in the depths of their 
lungs for the breath which was failing them. 

It grew hotter and hotter. and the sufferings of those nearest the 
fire became absolutely intolerable. They were the poor infantry, 
for accordiny to orders the artillery and cavalry had been placed in 
the centre of the area. 

‘* Major Welcome, widen the opening you have just made,” com- 
manded the colunel. ‘“ Let three pieces fire to the left, and three to 
the right : we shall effect a little by that.” 

Twenty times the cannons discharged their balls on the borders of 
the immense avenue, which they had already ploughed in the forest, 
an avenue illuminated in such a manner that no other spectacle can 
be compared to it. Under the redoubled shots of the artillery the 
trees fell, and the round widened. As yet only an arnyy of aala- 
manders might have been able to pass ; for men to make such an 
attempt would still have been an act of folly. Yet the projectiles 
had leveled and shattered 50 many mighty trunks and other com- 
bustibles, that there was already an appreciable abatement of the 
fire throughout the whole length of the avenue. But on the two 
sides the Hames were still terrible, and an attempt to pass would 
have been equivalent to placing oneself on a gridiron. Life 
within the clearing was becoming atorture. Several men had fallen 
down. Tho horses whined with heart-rending, human accents, and 
the elephants that remained faithful rent the air with their mourn- 
ful cries of suffering. The explosions of artillery did not cease re- 
sounding in the ears of the despondent unfortunates, and to add to 
their consternation the wild el-phants that had disappeared in the 
depths of the woods, finding nothing before them but flames, had 
been forced to retrace their steps, and once more conyregate within 
the clearing: Again, they bore down upon the so‘diers like a hurri- 
cane. Blinded and distracted, they bounded into the mid«t of the 
army. Is it possible to depict the chaos, the frightful havoe, the 
yells, the execrations, the terrors of this infernal scene? No; the 
im«gination itself can form nocorrect idea. Horses. canon, cavalry, 
infantry, were alike thrown down and trampled upon by this gigantic 
new enemy, which caused a momentary forgetfulness of the fire. 
Guns were discharged in every direction, but the elephants were 
hardly injured, while more than one soldier fell under the fire of a 
distracted or unskillful comrade. Mackenzie silently tore his beard. 
The officers tried no longer to restrain their men. They must be 
resigned to extermination by these ferocious monstera. Confusion 
was at its height ; frenzy mounted to the brain, when suddenly. the 
largest, noblest, finest elephant leader of the herd, pansed before the 
sinister and smoking pathway which the cannons had tracked out. 
He remained a moment motionless, his little piercing eye penetra- 
ting the depths so violently opened. Then he uttered a cry !—and, 
trunk erect, he dashed forward. All the other pachyderms followed 
in his footsteps with a speed of which no one could have believed 
these masses capable. Heads down, they plunged into this infernal 
avenue with a noise so horrible that the little army, apparently 
overwhelmed with dismay at the fire to,the exclusion of all other 
fears in this world, were terrified anew. S «me poor wretches 
among the soldiers, trusting to the instinct of the elephants, leaped 
upon their backs. ‘I'he domestic elephants also dashed forward, 
no one being able to restrain them. With a vague hope, the 
Colonel followed with his eye the mad course of the mighty animals. 
The air around them was full of burning fragments. More than 
one fell. All threw the audacious soldicrs who had mounted them. 
They could be seen galloping to the farther end of the fiery lane, and 
disappearing in the midst of a little black speck which must have 
been the extremity of the forest. 

* Soldiers!’ exclaimed Mackenzie, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “safety lies there. The elephants with their iustinct 
have shown us the way, and we must follow them. Major 
Welcome, you have seen. Will you accept the conduct of the 
cavalry out of this horrible furnace ? ” 

‘* And you, colonel?” 

‘“T stay with my brave infantry. It would be madness to attempt 
tha passage on foot. But with your horses spurred sufficiently, you 
will be able in eight minutes to reach the verge of the woods. My 
soldiers and I will die, or will be saved together. Besides, the 


departure of the horses will give more room, and we can movo 


farther away from the fire.” 

**I am ready, colonel,” said Dick, simply. 

The cavalry mounted. They were not afraid. The elephants 
not also? Besides, it would he prefer- 
of such an attempt than to be 
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‘ cooked, unresisting, by a slow fire. The major pluced his column 
three men abreast, himself at their head, and, Captain Chardson 
at his side. 

‘“* Forward !” he cried. 

The horses, managed with difficulty, would have dashed in their 
terror ayainst a wall a hundred feet high. They were guided in the 
right direction, and started at full speed, in their turn. raising with 
their hoofs whirlwinds of sparks. Oh, what a frightful charge that 
was, between two walls of. fire! The sweat of both horses and 
riders filled the air with steam. Now they must either roast or go 
through. Sometimes a still incandescent tree stretched across their 
path. They leaped over it; but more than one set about it clum- 
sily, or else did not see the obstacle, aud his blinded horse, not 
observing it, stumbled. Then steed and rider rolled on the glowing 
earth, the one kicking, the other shricking. They were the cause 
of others falling, and the poor wretches writhed several moments 
before death came to their relicf. TF'urther on a huge trunk re- 
mained standing, with which the major narrowly escaped collision, 
but which his lucky star caused him to avoid. More than twenty 
men, less fortunate than he, Jost their lives from this death-trap ; 
while the doomed squadron, visibly diminishiny, continued its way, 
enveloped in the dust and sparks of the fire. The flight of these 
soldiers, in the inteuse light of the conflagration through that 
avenue of fire, might have been misken for a charge of demons, 
under the orders of Satan, in some revolt of hell. Ilere and 
there lay a fallen elephant, which, in consuming, emitted a stifling 
odor. Beside it were the blackened corpses of men, unrecognizable, 
swollen, motionless. At this point the heat seemed to have reached 
ite climax, and to remain the master of courage and fear alike. The 
horses refused to advance, reared violently, and threw their riders. 
Of the latter it is unnecessary to speak more. Major Welcome's 
stallion was xbout to pause, but Dick planted the point of his sabre 
in the hind-quarters of the animal, and under this piercing agony 
the charger assumed its former speed. This was the salvation of 
the major, and that of the one hundred and twenty who remained 
of the four hundred and fifty hussars and artillerymen who had 
left the clearing. The road was strewn with the corpses of three 
hundred and thirty meu, and as many horses, But the effort was 
made. The breathless gallop had lasted seven minutes, The 
squadron had just reached a part of a forest which was nearly 
extinguished, and they already saw before them the_open country 
which the moon had commenced to illumine. 

‘‘ We are saved !” exclaimed a young officer, with an unspeakable 
accent of joy. A terrible volley answered the hopeful speech. 
Tantia-Taupée’s vile bandits, having seen the elephants pass 
guarded that exit. They had no time to reload their guns. The 
squadron, carried forward by their impetuous flight, rushed like a 
gust of tempestuous wind on the revolted natives, nnd making a 
gap in their mass, passed through, and continued their route for 
more than twenty-five hundred yards. The horses had neither 
manes nor tails ; the men had neither beards, eyebrows, nor hair ; 
but they were saved. 

These brave men, exhausted Ly the fatigues and perils of the 
night, and enjoying a delicious happiness in the refreshing coolness 
which surrounded them, cast aside all fear of Hindoos, and all 
other terrors, and throwing themselves on the bare ground, slept 
until day. When they rose, anew joy awaited them. Delhi had 
been taken by assault the evening before, and Tantia-Taupée, on 
learning of this check to his compatriots, had started several hours 
before for the kingdom of Oude, where he could still resist for 
two years. The major and Chardson would go no further without 
knowing the fate of Mackenzie. The forest still smoked, but the 
fire was less intense. Toward midday, with thirty men. they had 
the boldness to retrace the path of the preceeding night. The 
passage was comparatively easy. When they arrived at the clearing 
eleven hundred men of the regiment still lived, inéluding the 
colonel. The horses had become as white as suow during the seven 
minutes that comprised what Dick Welcome called “ The Charge 
of Fire.” —-ARGONAUT. ; 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Two rival aids to pleasure, one through fev’rish strife : 
The other, smooth diversion of declining life. | 
In one, excitement loud and bandied words obtain: 
The next demands soft silence if you hope to gain. 

I, 
If this word you would utter as you see what Fate sends, 
Beneath your breath be it: Fortune soon makes amends. 


II. 
Avoid this above all things: ’t is very bad taste ; 
And your own foe as well, as it shows how you’re placed. 
IIT, 
It ix probable that, as you sit, you may feel 
This substance before you. Yet, no! it’s not deal. 
IV. 
And, perhaps, this contrivanee may aid you to find 
Whether what you possess is, ur not, to your mind. 


Vv 


Then, finally, try, caring naught what befall, 
To be able to say :—“1've pursued Tis through all.” 


P. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Wek BrGInNine Fripay, ‘DECEMBER Ist, 1882. 
Obgervatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan, 
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ag Paar dala a nlartieieenaeee representa velocity of wind. 
LN RTE: percentage of humidity. 


Max. velocity of wind 15.0 miles per hour on Sunday at 9 p.m. 


cre barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 80°127 
inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°745 inches on 
Sunday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 65.0 on Sunday, and 
the lowest was 31.0 on Friday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 54.0 and 31.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was a trace, against 1.148 
inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


(For Week Ending the 8th of December, 1882.) 


PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN; A. M. | Noon. |Closing. 











SALULGOY ceecscrdiccsivisecnevtedees Dec. 2 393 40 39% 
MODQBY® siscassrsatarsakdicsesers see a 4 39 38 38} 
TUCRORY™ siasiscorsiescivaresesssns ; “3 5) 39 39 40} 
Wednesday ...6.... .ecessesseees ee ‘i 6 40} 4] 41 
THUreday  ..ccccesccssesesceseoeee » 7 | 40 38 38 
Friday ....... pavcsaswensgaviaaes acco 9 8 38 38 394 





SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Christ Church : 11 A.m.’and 5.30 P.m. 

Union Church : 11 A.w. and 8 p.m. 

Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9,30 A.M. 

English Church, No, 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 11 A.M. 
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CHESS PROBLEMS. 


——— 


By S. Loyp. 
White (Five Pieces). 
King atQR3.” 
Queen ,, K Req. 
Rooks ,, K R 2 and Q 4. 


Knight ,, Q B 2. 

Black (Five Pieces). 
King at Q Kt 8. 

Bishop , QB 8. ; 
Pawns ,, Q 4,Q B6 and Q Kt 7. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





Solution of Chess Problem of 2ud December, 
by B. G. Laws. 
White. 


1.—K to R 4. 
2.—R to Q 4 ch. 
8.—Kt to Kt 3, mate. 


Black. 


1.—B to Kt 3. 
2.—P takes R. 


if 2.—K to B 4. 
8.—B to R 8, mate. 

if 1.— Kt to Kt 3 ch. 
2.—K to Kt 4. 2.— Anything. 
8.—Kt or B, mate. 

if 1.—K to B 4. 
2.—Kt to Kt 8 ch. 2.—K to B 5. 
8.—R, mate. 

if 1.—P takes Kt. 


2.—B to Kt 2 ch. 2.—K moves. 


Correct answers receive! from “ Tega,” and “ W.H.S.,” 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 2, Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, C. Young, 1,340, from 
Oginohama, December lst, General, to M. B. Co. | 

Dec. 3, Japanese steamer Woakanoura Maru, Al F. Christensen, 
1,343, from Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 3, British steamer Bertha, J. Trigy. 2,140, from New York, 
August 4th, 55,209) cases Kerosene, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Dec. 5, Japanese steamer Z'ayganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 148, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 5, British Corvette Curacoa. Captain Samuel Long, 2,334), 
14-guns, from Kobe, Deceniber 1st. 

Dec. 6, British steamer Gulley af Lorne, Pomeroy, 1,390. from Lon- 
don vii’ Hongkong, November 28th, Mails aud General, to 
Smith. Baker & Co. 

Déc. 7, Russiam schooner Felix, Stenberg, 65, North Pacific, Furs, 
to Master. 

Dec. 7, American schooner Rose, F. Bras-ey, 72, fram North Paciiic, 
Cruise, November 20th, to M. Ginsburg. 

Dec. 7, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, from 
Kobe, December 5th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Deo. 7. Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, from 
Oginohama, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 7, Russian schooner Adela, Gus. Iesacson, 50, from North 
Pacific, Ballast, to F. Retz. 

Dec. 8, Japanese steamer Shinugauna Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 
from Hakodate and coast ports, Dec. 3rd, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 8, British steamer Glen/yon, F. Gelge, 1.375, from London via 
Hongkong, December Ist, General, to Jardine, Matheson & Co, 

Dec. 8, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, December 7th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Deo. 8, German schooner Mary C. Bohm, Baade, 51, from North 
Pacific, Furs, to P. Bohm. 

Deo. 9, British steamer Haling, T. W. Salmon, 1,344, from Hong: 
kong, December Ist, Ballast, to Order. 

Dec. 9, American bark Coryphene, G. W. Ginn, 812, from New- 
castle, N.S.W., October l4th. Coals. to Frazar & Co. 

Dec. 9, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, from Hong- 
kong. December 2nd, General, to P. M. Co. 

ee 2 A ACA A NA 


DEPARTURES. 

Deo. 2, British steam yacht Afarchesa, Kettlewell, 450, for Kobe 
vid Yokkaichi. 

Deo, 3. British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,350, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

Dec. 3, Americaa barque Eliniranda, C.S. Staples, 655, for Kobe, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. aw 

Dec, 3, Japanese steamer Ziyoshima Maru, J.C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Oginohama and Nambu, General, despatched by M, B. Co. 

Dec. 5, Japanese steamer Wakanouru Varu, A.F. Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 5, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co 

Deo. 5, Japanese steamer 7'akasago Maru, ©. Young 1,229, for 
Hakodote, &c., Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
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| Dec. 6, American Frigate Ztichmond, Captain J. 8. Skerret, 2,000, 
14-guns, for Kobe. : 

Dec. 7. Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, BE. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
for Shanghai and port, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 7, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi. General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 9, French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, for Hongkong, 
Mai!s and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Dec. 9, American bark Jus. G. Pendicton, B. Colcord, 938, for 
Nagasak', Ballast, despatched by Frazar & Co. 


eS 





PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Bangalore, for Hongkong, vid Hiogo and 
Nagasaki :—Miss Murray, Miss Spence, Mrs. Okiko, Messrs. M. 
Murray, Wilkinson, Wigzins, Renard, Illics, Hutchison, Lim Heng, 
F. Jackson, Chang Chow Chee, 2 wives and 3 children, Wong Jee 
Swee, Ah Kium, and Lark Hoon ;: and 6 Chinese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Marx, from Kobe :—Mr. and 
Mrs. (‘ameron, Mps. I. Nickle, Mrs. Miyoshi. Dr. E. Baelz, Dr. 
Groth, Messrs. A. Milne. E.G. Moberly, K. B. Cuthbertson, Ota 
Tokusaburo, Nagai Kuichiro. I!edia Nei<ho, Tawaki Nobutoshi, 
Nagai Matsuyemon, and Ito Taiji in cabin ; and 160 Japanese in 
stecrae, 

Per Jap. str. Zakasage Maru, from Oginohama :—50 Japanese. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—8) Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. Z/irushima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Governor Tateno (of Osaka), Mr. and Mrs. Burgees, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schank, Rev. H. C. Dubose. wife and family. Mrs. O. Nicol and 
child, Mrs. Sutherland, Miss M. A. Barnett, Miss A. E. Kirkby, Miss 
Domoney, Lieut. Stratanovitch, Dr. Harris, Messrs. J. M, Ede, 1. 
C. Kirby, A, Langfelt, Chapman, V. Faga, W. S. J. Woodbridge, L. 
Gilhardt, J. B. Porter, L. S. Fobes, Kamiyauma, Hamaguchi, Hara, 
Ukiteau, S. Nakagawa, Senda, Yamamoto. and Niigoni in cabin: 

Per Japanese steamer Akifsushima Maru, from Kobe :—Captain 
Mahlmann, Mr. Hutchinson, 6 Japanese in cabin ; and 221 Japanese 
in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from Hakodate and coast 
| ports ;—30 Japanese. 

Per Jap. str, Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—120 Japanese. 
| Per French steamer Menzakh, for Hougkong :—Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Cameron, and family, Miss Lesley, Messrs. Marshall Bazing, 1. 
J. Creoghegan, E. J. Oxley, G. H. Duus, D. Lecoiute, G. Guenin, 
OQ. Engelson, and S. Comenzi in cabin. 

Per American steamer City ef Peking, from Hongkong :—Mr. T. 
Mr, 


J. Rowland in eabin. For San Francisco: J. H. Fox in 


cabin ; 1 Kuropean and 21 Chinese in stveruge. 





CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Bungalsrc, for Hongkong vid Hio:o and Naga- 
“eae :—Silk for France, 37 bales ; for London, 255 bales ; Total 292 

ales, 

Per Japanese steamer Akitsushima Mara, from Kobe. —Treasure, 
$30,000. 

Per French steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkoug :—Silk for France, 
13st bales 
1593 Dales. 
a a 

REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Captain A, F. Chris- 
tensen, reports :—Left Kobe wharf on the Ist December, at 5 
pm. dixperienced light easterly winds and fine weather up to 
Nock Islaud ; thence to port moderate strong winds. 
Yokohama on the 3rd instant, at 5 avm. 

The Japanese steamer Atitsushima Maru, Captain J. Frahm, re- 
ports: Left Kobe on the 5th December, at 7.45 p.m. Experienced 
light north-easterly winds and fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama, on the 7th December, at 10.15 aim. 

The Japanese schooner Shinagawa Maru, Captain J. A, Kilgour, 
reports :—Expcerienced clear fine weather and light southerly winds 
throughout. Arrived at Yokohama on the 8th December, at 8.20 a.m. 

The British steamer Glen/yon, Captain F. Gedge, reports :— 
Experiedced fresh breeze and clear weather to Turuabout ; thence 
to Svukoshima calm and heavy rain; thence fine weather to port. 

The American steamer City of Peking. Captain L. G. Berry, re- 
ports :—Left Hongkong, on the 2nd December, at 3 pm. Ex- 


eae fresh monsoon to Turnabout ; thence to port light northerly 
wind, 


; fur London, 236 bales; for Italy, 23 bales; ‘Loial, 


Arrived at 


-- 


ae aan nETenereereeeeee ee 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 

Antunio, for New York vid Suez Canal, December 9th.— Smith, 
Baker & Co, 

Arabic, for San Francisco, December 22nd.—O. & O. Co. 

City Y ae for San Francisco, December 12th, at 10 a.m.—P. 
M. Co. 

feronia, for Havre and Hamburg 

Evers & Co. 

Galley of Lorne, for New York via Suez Canal, quick despatch. — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

sea a ee Shanghai and ports, December 13th, at 4,30 p.m. 
—M. b,. Co. 

Oxaka, for Havre and (or) London, quick despatch.—C. Hlies & Co. 

Oswald, for London vidi Kobe, quick despatch.—P. Bohm. 


(eventually vid London).—Simon, 


—~ 





TIME-GUN. 


A time gun is fired every Saturday, from oue of the Messageries- 


| Maritimes steamers, at noun. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


During the week business has been in a most*stagnant state, sales of Yarns reported being ouly some 250 bales, 


while Shirtings are quite neglected, and all quotations must be considered nominal. This must also bo applied to most 
other goods. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.073 
x ie Good to Best... ... 0... i 30.00 to 31.50 | WOOLLENS :— : 
ombay, No. 20 dor essa ane , 27.50 to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 i 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium ... i 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ...  ... 29-31 on a A ae ree 100 
” », Good to Best... ... ... ” 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... .. .. 80 4, 80, 0.18 to 0.30 
y inate [ ~ » 99> see . . 
vy BETO AZ 20, oe cee tee cee wee - 36.00 to 38.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.153 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— ene oi ” . ry ose 0.184 to 0.25 
iG at tece 38: 39 j as 9 do. uzen 0 ,, . 0.30 to 0.37% 
Grey Shirtings: st per piece se : eae ue eae Cloths, Pilote ... 1. 1. «B45, 56, 0.30 to 0.45 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 oo REN CEPR, <i8te = » 56,, 0.45 to 0.524 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12° oy aby as 1.80 to 1.95 MIOD vee ese tee aoe SE 4. 56 ,, 0.30 to 0.55 
Dilitei-husorted 24 230 7 ie 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, evarlet and green, 6 to 5 tbs, per Ib 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.80 to0.95 | IRON:— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 3 in, 10.0 16. cee cee see cee cee wee $2.60 to 2.92 
do. Qhto2ith2t ,, 39,, 4, 1.35 to 1.55 a Bohie cee tee oe. Ste, teas, Gea. uae? Gas BO 40 8.27% 
do. 3 tb Nijek. a5: 30's. ss 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to? in. «ww ww. ee ee «8010 0 8.28 
Velvets:—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, ‘5 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... 12. see ase uae . 2.30 to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns... ... 12 ,, 42-3 _ 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize  ... 0... 6. cee eee tee wee 2.90 803.18 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week have been 22,000 cases at $1.97 to $2.024 for Stella, and $2.12 to 
$2.17 for Devoe,—the latter brand, being very scarce, commanding an exceptionally high price. The steamer Bertha 
has arrived with 55,200 cases, all of which had been sold to arrive. Deliveries amount to 23,000 cases, leaving a stock 
of about 165,000 cases sold and unsold oil. 


Kerosene Oil, Devoe... ase ... per case, $2.17 to 2.20 | Other brands... ie ie .-. per case, $1.95 to 2.00 


SUGAR.— Notwithstanding that sales in the Sugar Market may be described as light during the past week, 
prices still remain remarkably firm at the annexed quotations, and there is no immediate prospect of a decline, although 
stocks nay be slightly accumulating. : 


White, No.1)... 00. ae wee nee eee POY picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 0... 42. aes see vee ee POY picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
ewe Clees. ott fc, Shit. seat See: aa 8.00 to 8.50 Se sas wee. tee ene toen Veni eth < es 5.25 to 5.60 
ee. NT cake SBE. haw - ass hw 7 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... sc. ase teens ‘“ 5.40 to 5.60 





EXPORTS. 

SILK.—During the past week purchases have again been very large, and this together with the further advance in 
Kinsatz exchange has caused holders to be firm generally, and prices of Hanks are slightly higher. Notwithstanding the 
large business transacted, stocks have increased, owing to recent heavy arrivals from the interior of Filature sorts. 
Settlements during the week are 1,140 piculs, viz.: Hanks 300, Filatures 520, Kakedas 250, aud Oshius 70 piculs, 
‘Total settlements to date, 14,737 picula. Stock, 6,000 piculs. 


-Hanks—No. land 2 ... 00.0 1c. see tee eee) tee $520 to 530 Filatures—No. 2 1... 0 cc. cee cee Tun cee tes ee $570 to 580 
. Set. Gade tess (a Aewe tas. Seerswen > ste OO0'TO. O10 Kakedas—Extra ...0 0.00 6. ee cee eee tee we 610 
7 sh OM NRE, ee Cows, dee wee! “asle ead. vas. “S80 F0 490 - NOT. “ses ae sees Wo ee eS - aes )vse> BTEC 580 
a », 3 and Inferior vee cee tee wee wee | £20 to 460 re g6 ees Sawa) Bee) See! abe. Ses. wee’ ew “040-40:-500 
Filatures—Extra ...0 0.0.00 00.0 cee cee ve wee ee »=— G40 to O70 Inferior ide abe bhg «Bide oe eee near. GO tO S20 
re No. 1,10 to 13 ... 0 66. cee eee eee wee ~=— 620 to 630 Hamatsky—1 and 2)... wc. oes cee tee cee wee «460 to 470 
yy 1,14 to16 oe uee aes vee 610 40 620 . 3 and Inferior... ... 1. s+ see ee 440 to 450 


TEA.—Rather more activity has prevailed during the past week, with no essential change in prices to note, 
although at the close rather a firmer feeling prevails, and indications point tu higher prices. Transactions amount to 1,700 
piculs, mostly of Good Medium kinds. Receipts for the time have been under half that amount, and stocks are reduced to 
8,200 piculs. No late advices having been received from Kobe, the figures of total settlements and receipts are withheld. 


COMMON: | 2c.: ide: leek Bee Sed, ads Gs Sete. Cee Bee PD FING. ved: ies cose Chas at ad a ade 8A 46 26 
Good Common ... 12. coe cee cee tee cee tee eee «LO O12 Finest ee: hbk. Veda! WRERC “GWE? SSeeO- ANS. cee. wees. Gane ~S 00.80 
Moedivm. i520 ogi. es ave. ars ete, Ses oe: ee, Ge AETOTT Choice... is , » .» 32 and up'rds 


Good Medium ... 20.0 6.0 61. see ee tee tee eee | 19H 22 





EXCHANGE, 


There has been a fair business done during the week in Private Bills, and rates bave slightly advanced ; they, how- 
ever, close weak at the following quotations :— : 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ...................... 3/8 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ............. « 1} % discount, 
i .» 4months’ sight ........0.0 i. 8/84 On Shanghai—Bank sight........ ouieatecian wdaswaeekeces 7 
- Private 4 months’ sight ...............00.. 3/8} v4 Private 10 days’ Sight.......sseesseeee i 
ee - 6 Sa» “Sepene eehantanes seus 3/9 On New York—Bank Bills on demand. .......00.-+0+ 89 
On Paris—Bank sightt.........cccec. sessecseesecsscseceesees 4.63 ey Private 30 days’ sight ...... sccreseee OOF 
‘3 Private 6 months’ sight .............0cce-e0e 4.744 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand _.....- -» 89} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ............ gasuaavesseuneuser 4 % discount. rr Private 30 days’ sight ........ . 89} 





SHIPPING. 


The steamship Antonio sails about the 11th instant for New York via ports and Suez Canal, and will be followed by 
the steamship Galley of Lorne. On the berth for London we have the British barque Osaka, to enll at Havre, and the 
German steamer Feronia advertised to take cargo for Havre and Hamburg, “ eventually vid Loudon,” a most unusual pro- 
ceeding, and one not likely to be approved of by shippers to Havre, as, if we mistake not, the Customs regulations at that 


port are severe against goods arriving “ vid London.” Coastwise, but little has been done, and rates remain nominally the 
sane as before. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the ‘“ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
autheuticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EDITOR. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 16th inst, at Surugadai, Tokio, the Wife of FREDERICK 
Kress, Esq., of a Daughter. meee 


On the 18th inetant, at No. 51, Main Street, Yokohama, Mr. 
THEODORE CuLtTY, aged 26 years. 


We have to apologise to our readers for the very faulty manner 
in which both the Daily and Weekly issues of the “ Japan Mail’ 
are at present printed. The difficulties we are obliged to contend 
with stnce the destruction of our offices and plant by fire are 
almost insuperable, Pending the arrival of machinery and type 
from England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the publi 
So soon as our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the 
sizeof the “ Mail” and otherwise tmprove its Forni, and we trust that 
we then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short- 
comings. We take this opportunity to mention that as technical 
difficulties preclude the publication of a mail issue until our plant ts 
renewed, subscribers to that sue wilt be suppled, in the interval, with 
copies of the “‘ Weekly Mail.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Korean Envoy, Yong-hyo, was received in farewell 
audience by His Majesty the Emperor on the 20th instant, 
and proposes to leave Japan on the 27th. He has been 
so far successful in the financial part of his mission that 
Japan has consented to double the period originally fixed 
for payment of the indemnity of five hundred thousand 
yen. The Korean Government has already paid the 
smaller indemnity of fifty thousand for the families of 
the seven Japanese who lost their lives in the émeute at 
Soul, so that Korea’s liability to this country is now re- 
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presented by & promise to pay fifty thousand dollars per 
annum for the next ten years. It does not speak well 
for the opulence of the peninsula that its rulers are obliged 
to solicit days of grace in such an insignificant matter, 
but we should not be safe in pushing this inference too 
far. Ydéng-hyo probably came here with the intention of 
obtaining the best possible terms, and his senders have 
doubiless concluded that it is better to seem poor than to 
pay for being thought rich. Korea’s reputed stores of 
mineral wealth may be real or imaginary, but for the 
moment she need not be inconvenienced by any lack of 
cash. China and Japan are both ready to act as her 
bankers, and if she does not take advantage of their com- 
placence to exploit them both, we are much mistaken. 
Already the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company. 
has, it is said, arranged a loan of seven hundred thousand 
taels for the Government at Séul, and Mr. Fukuzawa, the 
eminent Japanese author and politician, is reported to have 
performed for the Envoy, Yéng-hyo, a similar good office on _ 
a smaller scale. The Koreans, indeed, seem to have been 

sitting at Mr. Fukuzawa’s feet with considerable assiduity 
since they came to Japan, and were fain evgp to cgzry 
awny the great,seholar that he might become a Gamaliel | 
in their own country. But Mr. Fukuzawa cannot be 
spared from Japan, even presuming he were willing to 
trust himself among people who burn legations and poison 
princesses between a night and a morning. He contented 
himself with helping the Envoy to fill his purse, and | 
doubtless planted his favorite principle in the Korean’s : 
mind, namely, that for all their talk about justice, right, 
international law and other abstract principles, Western 
Governments give the first place in all their calculations 
to—might. There will soon be a market for ships of war 
and other paraphernalia of that nature in Korea, if Mr. 


Fukuzawa’s doctrines obtain there. 
er . 

Altogether, the Koreans have done very well in Japan. 
They have been petted, féted, lodged and entertained at 
Japanese expense, obtained very easy terms for the pay- 
ment of their country’s debt, and will finally carry away 
with them a full purse. Some of the local journals have 
been making merry over the notion of Japan lénding money 
to her debtor to enable him to discharge his liabilities to 
herself. Of course this is to be classed among the vapid 
facetie constantly ventilated in the courteous columns of 
the Yokohama press. -The Koreans want to buy some- 
thing, a steamer, a printing press, or an electric light—we 
fear to be too explicit lest speculators who value steam- 
ships at £80 a ton should lose their labour at Séul as well 
as in ‘l'okiyo—and certain Japanese capitalists apparently, 
are helping them to accomplish their hobby. China also 
has helped to replenish their coffers, but it is plain that they 
have no intention of waiting to purchase Western luxuries 
until their existing liabilities are discharged. They start 
with a national debt, which is the first essential of Euro- 
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pean civilization, and they are fortunate enough to have | already enjoys a sufficiently evil reputation. If the Kencho 


two empires vying to be their creditors. The Envoy spent 
@ portion of his money—about a thousand dollars, it is 
said—at Messrs. Lane and Crawford's store, whence he 
carried off a complete dinner service, china and electro- 
plate, as a present to his sovereign. Apparently he wishes 
. to repeat at Sédul the pleasant experiences of the past two 
months in Tokiyo. Critics who distress themselves so 
‘ much and so often about a lack of thoroughness in the 
_ Japanese national character, will be pleased to learn that 
the Koreans have already given earnest of better things. 
~The Envoy, Yéng-hyo, before leaving Japan, personally 
underwent a course of instruction in the art of laying a 
table 2 la Européenne. 





The crusade against the new Shipping Company still 
continues, but has entered a pliase that betrays symptoms 
of hysteria, if not dementia. Prince Arisugawa is coming 
home to put a peremptory stop to the iniquity of jeopar- 
dizing the Mitsu Bishi Company’s monopoly, and the 
Directors of the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha will be punished 
severely for attempting to engage in maritime enterprise 
where all profits have been promised to Mr. Iwasaki. A 
henchman of the crusaders has lost his moral balance 
over the notion of being included in the editorial ‘ we,” 
and is running round proclaiming how “ we” are going 
to smash the Union Company, turn the post-office inside 
out, and make everything totter on its basis, ‘There was a 
wicked little boy, once upon a time, who thought he could 
stop the traffic on a highway by chalking some ribaldry on 
the sign-posts. A spanking from a policeman was the 
next episode in his career. 





News from Korea is to the effect that the Minister for 
‘Foreign Affairs, a nominee of the ‘l'ai-on-Kun, has been 
condemned to exile by the Chinese Government, for having 
falsely announced tle death of the Queen and invested a 
corpse with her garments on the occasion of the late rebel- 
lion, and also for having failed to show Her Majesty proper 
respect when she subsequently returned from hiding. ‘The 
people are said to be satisfied with his punishment. Pro- 
bably they would have been equally satisfied with his 
acquittal. What the public has seen of their conduct does 
not convey the impression that they are very single- 
hearted. In Japan, they cannot sufficiently praise the 
Japanese and abuse the Chinese, but in China their senti- 
ments are exactly reversed. 


The farmers in some districts are reported to be agitating 
with a view to paying the land-tax in kind instead of coin. 
Bo long as the price of rice was high, they found the latter 
method preferable, but now that the staple has fallen in 
value, they begin to have pleasant recollections of old 
times. Fickle folks, these farmers. Their notions of the 
machinery of government are not precisely those of people 
fitted for self-rule. 





~The Offices of the Kanagawa Prefecture were destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the 22nd instant. The flames 
made their appearance in the east wing of the building, and 
the origin of the conflagration is referred to a stove pipe. 
Everything within the compound was completely destroyed, 
but although a strong northerly wind was blowing at 
the time, the fire was fortunately conftned to one building. 
Nearly all the archives were saved, and the upper story 
of the Macbigwaisho was immediately occupied as a tem- 
porary office. Itis to be hoped, however, that this arrange- 
ment will soon come to an end. The Machigwaisho 
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authorities occupy it a month, nothing will persuade news- 
paper guardians of treaty rights that all sorts of iniquities 
are not sanctioned or contrived by the Government. A 
rumour is abroad to the effect that it is in contemplation 
to rebuild the offices with the proceeds of increased local 
taxation, but we should imagine that the Custom House, if 
already not large enough to give a place to the burned-out 
officials, might be very easily enlarged so as to serve the 
double purpose, 





The fire had scarcely burned itself out at the Kencho when 
the telegraph announced that the Normal School in Tokiyo 
was alsoinflames. Here, too, the conflagration was caused 
by acarelessly erected stvve-pipe in the dining-hall. Four 
of the scliool buildings were destroyed. ‘The same evening 
a fire occurred in the village of Omori, on the Tokaido, 
but was fortunately prevented from spreading beyond two 
houses. Another conflagation broke out on Saturday. 
morning, at daylight, in Shiyocho, a street situated in the 
Yotsuya district, Tokiyo. Fifteen houses were destroyed. 





The office of Crown Advocate has been definitely con- 
ferred on Mr. Montague Kirkwood, a gentleman well 
known at the Yokohama Bar. We have before commented 
on this appointment—which is a new one—observing that 
it would relieve the Judge of the Local Court from the 
performance of very anomalous functions as legal adviser 
to H.B.M.’s Legation. While congratulating Mr. Kirkwood 
on his good fortune, it may be well to correct two errone- 
ous statements which have appeared in the columns of 
the local press with reference to this appointment: first 
that it is referable to a desire of tlre Japanese Government 
to have the administration of justice in H.M.’s Court for 
Japan perfected; and secondly, that it confers on its re- 
cipient a right of precedence over his seniors at the Bar. 
The former statement is too absurd to require any comment, 
and as for the latter, Mr. Kirkwood himself would be the 
first, we presume, to contradict it. 


The unwelcome clang of the firebells woke the light- 
sleeping residents of Yokohama soon after four o’clock on 
Friday morning. Flames rad been discovered in godowns 
occupied by Messrs. Owston, Snow & Co., close to the 
junction of the two creeks which meet near the Mishi 
bridge, and form tlhe boundaries of the lower foreign settle- 
ment. As quickly as could be expected the engines of the 
foreign and Japanese brigades were on the spot and 
having the waters of the Pacific at their disposal, not 
only localized the inevitable destruction, but rendered such 
further good service that much valuable salvage remains 
to the insurance offices, ‘Ihe property destroyed consisted 
of foreign imports, for the most part already contracted 
for by Japanese buyers. The flames fortunately failed 
to reach a quantity of fish-oil, which was on the pre- 
mises but not warehoused. Indications are not wanting 
that this fire originated in incendiarism from outside the 
‘buildings, which are new and strongly built. During the 
same day the beginnings of three other fires in foreign 
houses were discovered and stifled. 





It used to be said of John Oxenford, in his later days, 
when liable to self-mistrust as to the soundness of his 
judgment, that he found it expedient to balance his theatri- 
cal verdicts by alternate blame and approval, and that his 
criticisms in The Times were wade up wholly of antithe- 
tical contradictions, after this kind :— The play was acted 
with great energy and spirit, though often showing signs 
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of weakness and indecision on the part of the performers. 
The costuines were unsuitable and inelegant ; they were, 
however, evidently prepared with much care and were on 
the whole appropriate,’—and so on. Writing of a his- 
torical drama, like ‘‘ Charles the First,” he might have 
said, though we presume he never did say :—‘ It gives a 
coloured, probably exaggerated account of the state of 
affairs, but a substantially accurate version is presented.” 
In this he would have been neither more nor less ridiculous 
than the Fapan Gazette of the 19th instant, which uses 
precisely the same expressions in commenting upon a 
letter from a Yokohama correspondent of the New York 
Herald. “The letter,” says the Gazette, ‘‘ gives a coloured, 
probably exaggerated account of the state of affairs in Japan 
at the present moment.” This will doubtless be at least the 
mildest opinion of all unprejudiced readers, but our con- 
temporary, hastily repeating its momentary lapse into 
truthfulness, adds that the writer displays no inconsider- 
able knowledge of affairs in Japan ;”’ that ‘‘ scarcely one of 
his statements is not capable of convincing demonstra- 
lion,” and that “a substantially accurate version of 
affairs is presented to all who take any interest whatever 
in Japan and its progress.” This is a curious per- 
formance, even for the Gazette. Ordinarily it has the 
grace to let a considerable time pass before turning itself 
upside down and eating its own words—as iu tle instance 
of its original abuve and subsequent championship of the 
_ Mitsu Bishi Company. Now it accomplishes the. same 
process in a single article. “Ido hate a bird,” said Lord 
Dundreary, ‘‘ that don’t know its own mind.” Here, how- 
ever, there is no mind to know, orto be known. The 
Gazette changes only, as Lord Westbury said of his client, 
what it is pleased to call its mind. 


A clause in the will of the late E. Peshine Smith pro- 
vides for the immediate payment of $5,000 to Bishop 
Williams, of the Episcopal Mission in Tokiyo, which sum. 
is to be used and expended by him for the purposes of his 
apostolic ministry, without liability to account to any 
person, board, or corporation whatsoever. The bequest 
was made in compliance with a wish expressed, a short 
time before her death, by Mrs. Smith, and Bishop 
Williams is desired, though not constrained, to devote 
a part or the whole of the amount to the erection of a 
Christian chapel in the capital—but not within the 
Foreign Concession—which shall stand as a memorial of 
the ‘‘ undying affection’’ entertained by the aged couple 
for the people of Japan. If this legacy should fail or 
lapse, the money goes to: the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


In a recent issue of a local contemporary we find the 
following remarks with reference to the Tokiyo-'Takasaki 
Railway. ‘Che proposed outlay in Japan is remarkably 
small, being, at current exchange, no more than £4,012 
per mile. * * * * Any of our readers experienced in, or 
having any knowledge of such matters, who can throw 
light on the subject, will confer a favour upon many who 
are anxious to know if there is even a remote possibility 
of such work being carried out for the estimated cost.” 
The writer of these pleasant sarcasms might have 
obtained the information he professes to desire without 
going far afield. The entire expenditure on the Temeya: 
Sapporo section of tle Yezo line—including tunnels, cuts, 
fills, grades, wharf, bridges, trestles and ties, rolling stock, 
wood and iron working machinery for repair shops, 
hand cars, extra pieces aud stores for twelve months, 
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transportation of materiuls from America and from the 
forests to the points of employment, salaries, and expenses 
of American employés, &c.—was somewhat less than 17,000 
silver yen per mile. Thus, when to this sum was added 
the cost of stations, sidings, and other constructions and 
improvements during 1881 and 1882, it was found that 
the whole 22 miles of railway had been constructed and 
equipped for 20,000 silver yen per mile. We are not pre- 
pared to say that the expenditure for rails and rolling 
stock in this case was by any means a minimum, but how- 
ever that may be, the figures show that the estimates for 
the Tokiyo-Takasaki line are not at alltoo low. Apropos of 
this, we extract the following from a recent number of the 

San Francisco Chronicle :— 


Ten miles below Woodbridge, on the Moquelumne River, in the 
county of San Joaquin, is a new shipping port called Brackvilh. 
It is the tide-water terminus of a narrow-gauge railway now ia 
course of construction, thirty-five miles being completed and in 
operation, carrying freight and passengers through the best settled 
and best cultivated part of the Moquelumne valley—that on which 
the celebrated Moqueclumne grant was located, kuown in Stockton 
as “ The Live Ouks.” The eastern end of the road is already a little 
east of the town of Lockford, overlooking one of the richest low- 
lying bottoms in the co.ntry, and not far from the foothills of 
Calaveras county. The present freighting capacity of the road is 
taxed to its utmost, and the company are procuring new rolling- 
stock to accommodate the incoming wheat and barley harvest, 
always gool in that region. ‘It is not the intention to stop the road 
in the valley, but to build on through the Calaveras foothills, and 
far into the lumber region at and above the original Big Tree grove, 
where there are hundreds of square miles of the best sugar- 
pines in the Sierra Nevada, as yet but little di-turbed by 
the lecal millmen. The lumbecring capacity of this suyar-pine 
country will supply as much freight as the road can carry for half 
a century to come, and itis exactly the kind of freight which is 
needed for the improvement of the valley lands and the trade of 
this city. Sugar-pine is the most costly of all lumber. It is used 
for fine cabinet ware, panel doors, window frames, and the flooring 
and wainscotiny of clegant houses. Thedemand for it is unlimited ; 
but the supply cannot be advantageously tapped without railway 
communication with the Sierras, at least as far up as an altitude of 
5,000 feet above sea level. Broad-yauge railways are too expensive 
for this purpose. Neither are they well adapted to the high grades 
and sharp cu: vatures that must needs be encountered in the moun- 
tains. The narrow-gauge meets these desiderata. A road of that 
kine can be constructed, equipped, anf operated for less than half 
the cost of an ordinary broad-gauge road. This San Joaquin narrow- 
gauge road is owned and managed by local capitalists of Sacramento 
and San Joaquin counties. Some of them are merchants, others 
wenlthy farmers, and nearly all of these have interesta to be 
developed by the transportation it will afford to their produce. We 
understand that they are able, without borrowing or mortgaging 
the road, to build as far as the Big Trees atleast. lf they go no fur- 
ther eastward, the timber tapped there will supply freight enough to 
pay expenses and fairdividends. Butthere is some hope that in the 
near future this road will connect with a narrow-gauge system in 
contemplation for Nevada, to tap the Bodie mines, and to connect 
with the eastern system of railroads. 

Another narrow-gauge railway enterprise is taking shape for the 
connection of Oroville, Marysville, and Chico, with the high timber 
lands of Plumas and Lassen counties, and with an outlook toward 
the extensive grazing and dairy farms east of the Sierra, in the 
direction of Goose Lake and Southern Oregon. Nicholas Luning, 
a stout and keen-witted capitalist of this city, stands at the head of 
it, and ieee be able to command all the money needed to put it 
through. 

Neither of these roads will cost more than $8,000 to $9,000 a mile 
in the valley, or over $12,000 to $15,000-in the mountains, save 
where tunneling and high bridging or deep cutting is required, 
Brond-gauge roads cannot successfully compete with them, as is 
proved by the operations of the Santa Crus narrow-gauge against 
the monopoly’s broad-gauge, which taps a part of the same region 
that feeds the narrow-gauge. The running expenses are less by 40 
per cent than on the narrow-gauge. It carries less dead weight in — 
cars and engines by 60 per cent., and the wear and tear of material 
is but trifling by comparison with that of the bruad-yauge. 

It is probable that, if relief ever comes to the people of California 
from the oppression and insolence of the transportation monopoly, 
it will come through the medium of narrow-gauge railways, con- 
structed and operated on a cash capital supplied by the local 
merchants, farmers, and lumbermen directly interested in the 
construction of short lines for the development of their other 
business. ‘The farmers and merchante of San Joaquin valley, for 
an illustration, could build and equip a narrow gauge railway for 
what their overcharges by the monopvly will amount to in five years. 
The surplus of a single good crop of wheat and barley would suffice 
to carry the enterprise through. 


This shows what can be done in a country where all 
labour demands a high gold money remuneration; where 
the iron and rolling stock must be brought from the 
Atluntic sea-board or England, vid Cape Horn; where all 
iron is subject to a 80 per cent customs duty and ateel to 
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@ 105 per cent duty, or if made in the United States to a 
monopolist’s grab of the same amount. If such work can 
be accomplished under these adverse circumstances of 
labour and tariff, surely similar work can be done in Japan 
at less expense. 





The December number of the Chrysanthemum contains 
interesting essays on ‘“ Japanese Etiquette,” and ‘“ Korea.” 
The former is from the pen of Dr. Berry. We strongly 
recommend its perusal to those whose business or pleasure 
takes them much among the Japanese. Times have 
changed, indeed, since the days when all Dr. Berry's 
rules were imperative. We question, for example, whether 
it can any longer be said to be ‘‘ as improper to step upon 
a Japanese mat with shoes as upon the sofa in our par- 
jours ;” but it is certain that nobody will suffer by a too 
close observance of thesa politenesses, Their haughty 
neglect has not helped to recommend our civilization in 
the past. Dr. Berry addresses himself chiefly to mis- 
mionaries, and he does not even hesitate to recommend a 
study of the mysterious Tea Ceremonials which are often 
as perplexing to the Japanese as to Europeans. ‘ With 
tact and a fair command of the language,” he says, ‘‘ the 
tea-party, bringing us, as it does, into social relations with a 
class of men otherwise difficult to reach, may usually be 
made an occasion of some profit to ourselves and of much 
to the interests of our work.’”’ The truth of this remark 
will be the more apparent when we remember that the Tea 
Ceremonials are among the very few national customs of 
Japan which have completely survived the contact of 
Western civilization. They, too, went down at first like 
everything else, only, however, to rise again with renewed 
vigour, so that some knowledge of their methods and 
philosophy is to-day absolutely essential for those who 
desire to gain an entry into the inner circle of Japanese 
society. We cannot here attempt to convey any adequate 
idea of such an essay as Dr. Berry’s, but we do not hesitate 
to say that its practical value will be highly appreciated. 


* 
* * 


The essay on Korea is anonymous, but it evidently 
comes from the pen of a concientious student. Here are a 
few extracts which will serve to show what an excellently 
clear and succinct epitome the writer has prepared of the 
knowledge accumulated on this subject up to the present. 


Two modes of travelling by road are possible, by horse or by 
travelling-chair. There are two breeds of horses, a larger breed 
which seems to have been introduced from China and a smaller race 
of hardy ponies indigenous to the country. The Rev. John Boss in 
his book on Korea gives a sketch by a native artist of a pony and its 
groom. The saddle, if it has been represented faithfully, seems to 
want the wooden framework of the Japanese, and has no stirrups 
attached. There would be little more comfort therefore with it 
than in sitting on a stee’ barebacked. The chair is light in con- 
struction and suitable to its purpose. It consists of a box about 
three feet square by one foot deep, with a floor of bullock hide. 
The occupa nt squats upon a cushion placed inside, and the bearers, 
¢wo in number, one before and one behind, go into the shafts and 
earry it at arms’ length. ‘he poles in front are considera!.ly larger 
.tbhan those behind. Ono coolie bears it when empty on bis back. 
The Koreans find their houses insupportable in summer from the 
ferocity of the cancrelat or cockroach, which inflicts severe surface 
wounds. These insects multiply so fast in summer that a common 
saying holds that a female cockroach has not done her duty if she 
have not brought forth 99 young ones during anight. In spite of 
the redoubtavle tigers, which are fierce, mumerous, and fond of 
human Prey. the dwelle:s in a cockroach-haunted house will sleep 
outside rather than endure the agonies inflicted by these insects. 
The dre-s of the people is neither like that of the Chinese nor of 
. the Japanese. It resembles the ancient Chinese dress before the 
arrival and supremacy of the Manchus, and is by no means 
ungraceful. The men weara jacket fastened under the right arm 
‘by a tag of the same material, and very bagyy trousers tucked 
‘tightly in at the ankles, Gaiters or leggings generally cover the 
calves up to the knee. The stocking, clumsily made and padded. is 
considered not a luxury but a necessity by the meanest Korean. 
ere are various kinds of shoes, the simplest being the straw sandal 
:@overing the upper part of the foot, with an opening for the great 
toe, Others are made of hemp or from the bark of the paper 
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mulberry, but these are quickly spoiled hy contact with water. 
Very clumsy leather slippers after the Chinese p:ttern are worn 
indvors. No mention af wooden clogs is made in M. Dallet’s 
Introduction, but a recent traveller writing under the name 
‘Cornubia’ in the “Jxpan Gazette” of Oct. 7th, states that such 
are commonly worn by the lower classes. 

The richer people indulge in a long flowing robe, descending past 
the knee, most commonly of a light blue color. Their shoes have 
cloth uppers and are identical with those worn by the Chinese. 
The white cloth in ordinary use has has a bluish. tinge to distinguish 
it from the yellowish white worn in time of mourning. The dress 
of the women approaches our Western mode ; short tight-fitting 
jacket, trousers very wide to the knees and tight thence to the 
ankles, with a long petticoat above, reaching quite to the ground 
with the upper classes, to the ankle with the common people. A 
Korean woman doves not allow her face to be seen by the outside 
world, and conceals it under a mantilla when out of doors. 

The Korean peasent devotes himself to the culture of many 
things on a small scale. Rice is to him, as to his bri.thers in the 
east, the staff of life ; but in some of the northern provinces the 
small golden millet takes its place. Mats made of the large millet 
straw cover the floors of their houses. Barley is also extensively 
cultivated, and vegetables of every kind are raised. The majority 
of Koreans are Buddhists and vevetarians, and their diet consists of 
rice, with side-dishes of vegetables, and of fish, with which their 
rivers and bays are plentifully stocked. Chilies or red pepper is their 
favorite seasoning, and they grow immense quautities of it for table 
consumption. Those who are not Buddhists or hold its tenets 
laxly, use at their table the beef of the large oxen of the country, 
and the pork from the small black pigs reared in certain provinoes ia 
used by almost every household. ough sheep and goa‘s cross the 
frontier in large numbers, the slaughter of these animals is forbidden 
to the people; they are reserved for the royal household or for 
sacrifices to Confucins. The rice, millet, or similar soft substance is 
eaten with a silver or pewter spoon, and chopsticks are used merely 
to pick up pieces of fish, meat, or vegetable from flat plates. 

The Korean is not by any means a habitual glutton, because, in 
the first place, it is impossible for him to he 80; be is so very poor 
and life is a hard struggle. But when plenty is placed before bim, 
he can swallow victuals in a wonderful way. Twenty-five water 
melons in succession will disappear, to the astonishment of the 
foreign beholder, down a single Korean’s throat, and he will eat aad 
drink until quite distended. Korean mothers believe in the efficacy 
of a distended stomach, and will pack their children full, tapping 
their little stomachs with the spoon so as to ease them and make 
room for more material. Drunkenness is not despised. for a man 
who can afford to feast and get drunk must be a man of substance 
and worthy of respect. 

The Koreans are great smokers and their tobacco is very strong. 
The pipe they nse resembles the Chinese —a ‘ long-walkiug-stick- 
looking pipe.’ as one traveller calls it. For medicine they believe 
greatly in the merits of ginseng. and cultivate the plant extensively, 
hut the wild ginseng of Tartary is much finer. This medicine, 
esteemed more highly as a tonic by Orientals than quinine, is uot 
administered pure, but is mixed beforehand with some other drag. 


‘Europeans, forsome reason or other, seem to be injuriously affected 


by it. 
Thousands of acres are devoted to the culture of the paper mul- 


berry, These trees are cut down when about two years old, and 
from the inner bark a remarkably strong and excellent p«per is 
made, almost equal in durability to parchment. Besides being 


used for literary and commercial paroposes, it serves as a durable 
covering for windows. 

The Kireahe are a very immoral as well as a very dirly race. 
Living in discomfort and huddled together in winter like pigs, they 
lose all idea of personal chastity, and it is said that a large propor- 
tion of the population are in doubtas to their own parentage. 
Women dare not travel alone, nor be far from # protector. Marri- 
ages are consummated very early asin China, and an unmarried man 
is held in contempt. He wears his hair in a long plait, until a 
marriage can be arranged. Then on the night before the wedding, 
in the company of his intimates, he unfolds the plait and gathers 
up his hair in a knot in adult style. The same custom holds with 
the women. | 

A man may have as many wives or concubines as he can support, 
and may separate again from them on so slight a ground as ‘ incom- 
patibility of temper.’ The women do all the household tailoring 
and cooking, and are expected 'o preserve a very humble demeanor. 
Anything like affection by the husband to the wife is considered 
ridiculous, and even at her death a few tears dropped unwittingly 
will expose him to the unmerciful banter of his associates. 

A widow must not marry again, and children born of .such a 
wedlock are illegitmate, and since before the year 1500 A.D. have 
been excluded from the public examinations, This forbidding of 
second marriages has been prodactive of great moral abuses, as the 
position of young widows is so anomalous and anprotected that 
they almost invariably become concubines. 

The first duty impressed on a young Korean is respect for bis 
father, and all insubordination is put down with a strong hand. 
His mother is to him merely as a nurse, and he considers himself in 
no way bound to obey her: But when his father is present he 
must not smoke. nor play, nor sit down at his ease ; and if necessary 
must act as his servant, bring in his meals, and prepare his bed: 
Filial piety is the virtue most respected in Korea, and the one most 
richly rewarded. 

The Koreans as a race are strongly bound together, and are far 
removed from selfish individualism. The ties of brotherhond are 
everywhere recognized. Any failure in hospitality, or repudiation 
of the claims of relationship is agrave offence indeed, and corrupt 
mandarins who might fail to do justice in other matters will always 
be ready to punish heavily a man who has been guilty of allowing 
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r relatives to suffer unaided. Grave abuses result from this very 
commendable trait in their character, and bands of sturdy beggars 
are wout to wander throughout the provinces, and take unfair 
advantage of people’s gene rcsity. 

Tie Koreans are a sturdy, passionate race, capable of enduring | 
much suffering. ‘They do not seem wanting in bravery, and take | 
pleasure in martial exercises and yet their whole military history is 
a succession of disgraceful routs. Perhaps this has resulted chiefly - 
from a want of confidence in their leaders, but a natiun which ! 
isolates itse!f must ever be weak in time of war. 

The rendetta exists in Korea, and a son who does not avenge a 
father’s death proves bis bastardy. Whether a father has been put | 
to death legally or has been assassinated, or exiled, the son must see 
that his enemy meets with the same fate. This hasan effect in 
keeping down the population, which is sparse, amounting in all 
perhaps to about eight miilions. Fatal endemics are rife, and 
small-pox especially cuts off annually more than half the infants, 
and iu certain years nearly the whole of them. Medicine of course 
remains in a very primilive state. Acupuncture 1s practised with 
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We cannot conclude this brief notice without compli- 
menting the editor of the Chrysanthemum on the result of 
his labours during the past year. The index accompanying 
the number under review shows that the volume for 1882 
contains many contributions worthy to take a permanent 
place among the works of the best students of Japan and 
the Japanese. We have always believed in the need of 
such a magazine, and though the scope of the Chrysan- 
themum has hitherto been more or less confined to matters 
connected with missionary enterprise, it has succeeded in 
winning itself a considerable share of public favour. We 
observe that it is in contemplation to increase the size of 
the publication and otherwise improve it, and we have 
much pleasure in republishing the prospectus issued to 
subscribers with the last number. 


The very liberal measure of support which the public have kindly 
afforded to the Chrysanthemum since ite first appearance two years 
ago, justifies the proprietors in enlarging the scope of their enter- 
priseso as to realize more fully than has yet been found practicable 
the cosmopolitan aim with which the magazine was first started. 
From the beginning of 1888 it ie therefore proposed to increase the 
size and alter the style of the periodical so as to make it still more 
largely than heretofore a trustworthy exponent of Japanese litera- 
ture, history, life and thought. Many gentlemen of established re- 
putation as Oriental Scholars and archwologists have promised to 
contribute articles, and every contribution will be accompanied by 
the name of its author. The magazine will be conducted on strictly 
cosmopolitan lines. Its pages will always be open to reasonable 
discussivns of public events, essays on Oriental polity, sociology, 
and history and translations from the works of emineut Japanese 
writers, both ancient and contemporary. With this programme in 
view, the proprietors trust that their enterprise will be found wortby 
of additional support, and that the slightly increased terms of 
subscription which they propose will meet with the approval of the 
public. ‘Ihe new scale is given below, but will not come into force 
until July Ist, 1683, by which time subscribers will have had an 
opportunity of forming an opinion av to the value of the magazine. 
Accounts for next year will therefore be made out fur six months 
only, at the rates hitherto charged. 


The Editors ‘“‘ CHRYSANTHEMUM,” 
No. 72, Yokohama, 
and No. 4, ‘lsukiji, Tokiyo. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FROM JULY Ist, 1883. 
ANNUAL SOBSCKIPTION 


(postage included) § *7"""*"" $5, or £1 to subscribers in Europe, 
SEMI-ANNUAL ... 1.00. sesevcdccesencce $0, OF 12/ ditto, 
BINGLE COPY.........- sovsccsecsssccee OO Conte, or 2/ ditto. 
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In & paper read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on 
June 2lst, Mr. Satow shows that the art of printing with 
movable copper types was practised in Korea as early as 
1408. He gives the following translation of. the post- 
face of a work so printed (the Sun-tzu Shih-i Chia Chu):— 


‘‘In the second moon of the spring of the first year of Yung-lo 
(1403) His Highness said to his attendants :—‘Whoever is desirous 
of governing must have a wide acquaintance with b oks, which 
alone will enable him to ascertain princivles and perfect his own 
character and to attain to success in 80 regulating his conduct, in 
orderiug his family aright, in governing and tranquilliziny the 
State. Our country lies beyond the seas, and but few books reach 
us from China. Block-cut works are apt to be imperfect, and it is 
moreover imp. ssible thus to print all the books that exist. I desire 
to have types moulded in copper, with which to print all the books 
that I may get hold of, in order to make their contents widely 
known, ‘This would be of infinite advautaye. But as it would not 
be right tu lay the burden of the cost upon the people, I and my 


relations and those of my distinguished officers whv take an interest 


in the undertaking, ought surely to be able to accomplish this.’ 
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He consequently contributed all his own private treasure, and 
appointed [here follow the titles and names] to superintend the 
undertaking, avd [titles and names] to carry it out. Iie also gave 
the anciently annotated copies of the Books of Poetry and History 
and the Commentary of Tso belonging to the Classical School, to 
serve as models for the characters. They began to cast them on the. 
19th day of that moon, and in the space of a few montbs the number 
had reached several hundred thousand types. The profound wi-dom 
with which His Highness is endowed and his enlightened goodness 
led him to devote his unwearied attention to classical and historical 
studies during the leisure left to him by affairs of State, in order to 
deepen the sources from which good guvernment springs and to 
promote the betieficial influences of cultare. It was his earnest 
desire to develope morals and religion, so as to improve them in the 
present age, and thus to transmit them to posterity. He conse- 
quently had these types cast, in order to print all books. May they 
extend to a myriad volumes in number, and be handed down during 
a myriad generations! Thus vast was the design, so deep and far- 
reaching was the thought that inspired it. The tradition of the 
King’s teaching shall last as long and be as imperishable as the 
Sacred Calendar. 

‘¢Intercalary 11th moon, Ist decade, of the same year 
tween Dec. 14, 1403 and Jan. 12, 1404}.” 
and name of the writer of this “‘ post-face,” 


“d.e., be- 
Then follow the titles 





As the JZai/ has taken some pains to show, the reform of 
the civil service, broadly considered, has become a ruling 
question in American politics, ‘The recent elections turned 
almost exclusively on this point. President Arthur received 
his severe rebuke because of hia determination to adhere to 
methods of corrupsion which the people were no longer willing 
to endure. Every prominent victor in the contest made hia 
winning by advocacy—genuine or pretunded—of a radical 
change. General Butler, the mention of whose name in con- 
nection with the Governorship of Massachusetts seems. even 
now a gigantic joke, was wafted to his coveted elevation on 
the breeze of this. great movement, in which he began to 
participate only when he found that nothing else would avail 
to secure him the long sought honour. Grover Cleveland 
became the Chief Magistrate of New York State by virtue of 
200,000 votes cast not for him, nor for the party he nominally 
represented, but for the honesty and purity of republican 
government. The consequences of this extraordinary demon- 
stration will be awaited with interest everywhere. Both 
parties are, or ought to be, on their best behavior, and will 
probably be kept from backsliding, during the next two years, 
by the instinct of self preservation, if for no other reason. 
The Republicans have the opportunity of proving their 
sincerity, to some extent, since they retain the federal control, 
and can show their good intentions by purging the civil ser- 
vice of some of its evils. But they can hardly undertake, 
half way though a Presidential term, to readjust the whole 
defective system. For that, they will claim the privilege ofa 
fresh start in 1885, provided that they carry the country in 
1884. The Democrats can do nothing in the national field, 
for the present, though they may gain strength by jadicious 
improvement of their advantages in the several States. Under 
any circamstances, two years or more must pass before we can 
reckon upon any positive measares for properly regulating the 
patronage, of the central Government. 


# 
* # 


By far the greater number of offices in the gift of the 
Executive are held within the United States, and their fit or 
unfit disposal chiefly concerns the American pablic only. 
Certain branches of the service sre, however, open to the 
criticism of the outside world. The holders of diplomatic and 
consular posts have it in their power to uffect very seriously, 
for good or for evil, the reputation of the country they repre- 
sent, and no friend of the great Republic can refrain from 
hoping that the beneficial hand of reform may be apparent in 
the reorganizatian of the system by which they receive ap- 
Now, indeed, it can hardly be snid that any 
system, worthy of the name, exists, No words are necessary 
to prove, what everybody acknowledges, that the selections 


pointments, 


for the foreign offices of the United States are subject to con- 
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ditions so utterly vicious that it is a perpetual wonder they 
do not turn out disgracefully in the majority of cases. For- 
tunately it is not so bad as that, though it is little better 
than sheer luck that men like Adams and Lowell in England, 
Bigelow in France, and some of the higher functionaries .in 
this part of the world, should be at hand to serve their Govern- 
ment in time of need. Diplomatic appointments, no doubt, 
are more closely scrutinized, even under the hap-hazard pro- 
cesses of American nomination, than those of the lower con- 
sular grade. Among these—especially, we regret to say, in 
the Far East—are found the most painful examples of the 
incompetency and ignorance which make the American office- 
holder a by-word. We are no more blind than the rest 
of the world to the brighter exceptions which at times appear, 
as if to prove the melancholy rule, and we are pleased to 
believe that, jast now, more than at previous times, happy 
accident has sent hither a comparatively large proportion of 
intelligent representatives ; but their presence, in certain 
capacities, does not compensate for the infliction of the nu- 
merous incapables who have been and may continue to bn 
distributed among the ports of Eastern Asia. A Govere- 
ment that sends forth delegates, to important stations, who 
are chosen for no better reason than that they are in the way 
ab Lome, or that they have brought contempt upon their 
country’s name in some European capital and are most easily 
disposed of by consignment to distant exile, or that their in- 
competency is too glaringly conspicuous in America and 
needs to be hidden in obscure corners of the earth, and the 
trasted agents of which are sometimes men of physically and 
morally unclean habits, of such ignorance as to be unable to 
unite or speak their own language correctly, who are free in 
association with the outlaws of both sexes in the communities 
where they dwell, whose most reputable recreation is petty 
gambling, and whose conception of official duty is to occupy 
their time in composing anonymous and mischief-making cor- 
respondence for a degraded local press ; such a Government 
certainly needs the‘admonition it has just received, respecting 
its manipulation of the civil service, Such a Government, 
too, we reget to say, must always seem, to those who are 
compelled to judge it by these examples, unworthy of the 
nation which it is permitted to rule. 





| Heavy tariffs, however useful they may be for revenue 
purposes, are certainly ill calculated to promote commercial 
probity, above all, when they are levied ad valorem, 
that form they simply offer premia to rogues, 
scrupulous trader who exports commodities from Japan to the 
United States, bas often an advantage of fifteen to thirty per 
cent over the honest merchant, whose word is as good as his 
bond, and who regards a declaration at the Consulate as a 
point of conscience and good faith. We do not pretend to 
say how far this advantage may be stretched in the actual 
commercial practice of to-day. When it comes toa question of 
cheating the Customs, the old adage about honesty being the 
beat policy, loses half its force, and it is not inconceivable 
that there should exist men, otherwise upright and straight- 
going enough, who think that the only proper measure of a 
subject's freedom to exploit his Government is the latter's 
ability to protect itself against imposition, and that a trader’s 
obligation to assist the Customs to mulct him, is about the 
game as that of a prisoner to remain in his cell though a door 
of escape is open. With the best intentions in the world, 
however, both merchant and official may sometimes be puzzled 
to do each other justice, Suppose, for example, that a man 
is employed by Barnum to pick up Oriental monstrosities for 
exhibition in the United States, Mermaids, monkeys with 
human faces, and similar oddities will naturally occupy his 
attention, but when he comes to ship them, how are they to 
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In } 
The un- | 


be classified? As objects of art, curiosities, or bensts of 
burden? One description is not farther from the truth than 
another. A race-horse resembles a tortoise for the reason 
that neither can climb a tree, and in face of such a problem 
as the insertion of mermaids in a tariff, their incongruity with 
all headings gives them an equal title to be classed under any. 
Nor are these purely supposititious difficulties, An Ameri- 
can citizen, now living in Yokohama, claims public sympathy 
for a grave injustice which he has suffered at the hands of the 
U. 8. authorities, Attempting to export a unicorn, he was 
obliged to pay duty as for a breeding ram. He appeals to us 
for counsel and comfort, but the problem is more than we can 
manage, and we prefer to lay his plaint before the public in 
his own words, trusting that someone better versed than we 
in the mysteries of Custom-house management will be kind 
enough to assist our correspondent, 


THE EXPORTER OF UNICORNS. 


SoLILoquy .—I’ve tried most schemes for a livelihood 
That seemed open to a man ; 
But, sowebow, none of them came to much, 
Till I chanced on the mermaid plan, 
* e * * 


Rraps.—“ That game 's played out; send no more maids, 
For the last there ’s no quotation ; 
The secret of this market ix, 
As‘l said before, rotation. 


Folks don’t want to be taken in, 
But likes a man as 'I] school ’em 

Up to a certain point ; after which 
‘T’ aint no use tryin’ to fool ’em. 


That point ’s been reached— send no more maids, 
The last are a failure. darn ’em ! 
Jumbo ’s a hit; don’t the Japs raise snakes ? 
Or how about unicorn? Barnum.” 
. * * * 
‘“Mr. Consul, Sir! I’ve a product here 
That I wish to despatch by the Cuptio;’’— 
The Consul whispered JMer-mi-adce 7? 
And geutly raised his optic. 


‘6Mr. Consul, Sir! it’s no Mer-mi-ade 

_ This time I wish to export ; 

But the carcase stuffed of a unicorn,”— 
‘©Of a what? And what’s the sort?” 


“Mr. Consul, Sir! of a unicorn, 
And I want you to certify 

That in entering him as duty free 
I am guilty of no lie.” 


The Consul closed his teeth aud lips, 
He closed the book likewise ; 

And the wrinkle of his brow belied 
The twinkle of his eyes. 


“‘In the Tariff of Uncle Sam 
I find most every unicorn 
Is classed as a breeding ram !”’ 


The exporter smole a ghastly smile 
And fumbled with his keys ; 

But his utterance first was all confined 
To the region of his knees. 


And at last he found his tongue, and spoke, 
With a trembling in his speech 

Which rose by degrees till his final breath 
Expired in a howling screech. 

“That carcase never was a ram,” 
(But the Consul shook his head) © 

“ Aud I’d have you to know my unicorn 
Is made of a sheep that is dead ! 


‘¢Mr. Consul, Sir! you ‘Il excuse me, but, 
I do not care one — : 

Aud I fail to see how a unicorn 
Can be counted a breeding ram!” 


Consut.—“The Tariff is plain ; and follow it I must, 
Though you may not care a ———, 
And I find most every unicorn 
Is classed as a breeding ram, 


“ Now a breeding ram, though he may be dead, 
Lea-tways was once alive, Sir, 

So I’ll trouble you for two silver yen, 
Uncle Sam gets Mexicaus five, Sir!” 


| Then spoke in magisterial mood, — 








A notification, numbered 58, has been issued by the Council 
lof State to regulate the manner in which petitons may be 
forwarded to the Government, It provides that memorials, 
concerning the conduct of chiefs of Rural or Urban Districts 
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or Wards, shall first be addressed to the officers concerned. 
In case of rejection the memorialists can appeal to Mayor or 
Governor, as may be; thence to theHome Minister ; and from 
him, again, to the Council of State. So ag regards petitions 
concerning Governors, Mayors, or Chiefs of Police. They 
must first be sent to the respective officers, from whose 
decision appeal can be made to the Home Minister, and from 
him, if necessary, to the Council of State. Representations 
concerning Ministers of Departments shall first be sent to 
them; if rebutted they may be sent on to the Council of 
State. All petitions must be made in writing except the 
authorities concerned insist that they be heard orally. 
Petitioners must sign and seal their documents, and describe 
therein their class, residence, and place of registration, obtain- 
ing to the paper the attestation of the proper authorities. In 
case of a person representing a number of petitioners he shall, 
over his own seal and signature, describe the nature of the 
plaint and the canse that he represents, No petitions will 
be received from ‘‘ City,” ‘“ Prefecture,” “Rural or Urban 
District,” or “Corporation” (except, as regards the last 
mentioned case, any company formed according to law). No 
single petitioner can be represented by another person. In 
case of a number of individuals whose cause is presented in 
one petition, three or less may sign for the whole. Petitions 
may be forwarded through the post. Each memorial, so 
forwarded, if referred from a lower to a higher tribunal, must 
be acccompanied with the judgment previously rejecting it. 
Any Department receiving a petition beyond its competence 
shall forward it to the authorities concerned. Petitions 
approved by the Oouncil of State shall be returned to the 
authorities immediately interested, who will promptly adjust 
- the matter, There is no appeal beyond the decision of the 
Conancil of State. Patitions whose object is to obstruct the 
administration, or such as do not immediately affect the 
interests of the subscribers, or relate to matters of more than 
five years’ standing, or are not previously provided for, will 
not be considered, ‘The same rule applies to petitions which 
contain libels upon those in authority. Individuals insisting 
upon presenting claims in contravention of the terms above 
prescribed are liable (o imprisonment for terms varying from 
eleven days to one year. Those responsible for a nuinber of 
others, and those who abet them in such insistance as above 
described, shall be amenable to imprisonment for periods from 
two months totwo years, Petitioners who resist duly qualified 
officers are liable to imprisonment—eleven days to one year. 
Newspaper advertisement of petitions is punishable with 
imprisonment on the same scale. Finally, falee witness 
embodied in a petition, is relegated to the discretion of the 
criminal law, . 





One‘ of our modern essayists pretended to foresee a happy 
future more or less remote when tle world should be governed 
by bankers exclusively. See the difference between the poet 
and the philosopher. The one says— 

grove : 
ve, 


Love rules the court, the camp. the 
For Love is Heaven, and Heaven is 
one of the intrinsically meanest couplets, by the way, that, 
flowing from a mighty pen, has become a household word. 
Te essayist would extend the reign of Plautos, and who can 
see that even now thrones and republics are not upheld by 
banks—retaining walls as it were to the slippery sides of 
their elevations, If Batoum wishes to have any place in the 
new Utopn it will have to adopt the modern institution. —au- 
tocrat and nurse in one. ‘lhe British Consul there calls 
attention to the remarkable fact that in that important part 
the newly-acquired Russian provinces near the Black Sea 
there are absolutely no bauks ; so that, with the exception 
of occasional money transactions by bills of exchange on 
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foreign firms, remittances have to be made by post or through 
the Russian Company of Navigation. There appear to be no 
official statistics either of commerce or population in these 
provinces, but the extent of the trade in this bankless city | 
may be inferred from the fact that the number of steam-vessels 
entering the port in 1881 was 675, representing a total 
capacity of 362,420 tons. ‘This is exclusive of a certain 
number of vessels which have merely entered the harbour for 
shelter in stormy weather. Batoum is a free port, and Mr. 
Peacock considers it likely that its commerce may eventually 
engross not only the greater part of the present Poti ship- 
ments, but also the Baku petroleum trade, and not impro- 
bably the remaining transit business of Trebizond, Thus it 
must have banks. Perhaps Japan could lend it a few. 





Referring to our editorial notes of last week on French 
colonization, we find that a passage in a letter from the 
distinguished explorer, Mr. Colquhoun, to The Times, is 
peculiarly apposite. He says:—‘ With reference to the 
question asked in the House last Friday evening regarding 
the reported appearance of French and Ohinese troops in 
Aunam, the following facts will, I believe, prove of interest to . 
the public. To the onlooker of events in this region it is 
tolerably evident that the programme sketched in 1870 by 
Monsieur Louis de Carné—a brilliant member of the Mékong 
Commission of Exploration—is now about to be carried out, 
unless the Chinese are prepared and ablo to prevent its 
execution. ‘Twelve years ago, M. de Carné pointed out in 
glowing and eloquent terms, the advantages of “ the opening 
of Tonquin.’ The fertility of the country, the double 
harvest, the suitability of the hills for sanitaria, the richness 
of the mountains in metals, and even the missionary successes 
were laid under contribut-on by De Carné to complete the 
fascinating picture painted by him. M: Dupuis, the French — 
explorer of the Songea, or Fleuve Rouge,, has been known as 
an ardent advocate of the annexation of Tonquin for the last 
ten years, This gentleman—qho first appeared in Tonquin 
as a trader and vendor of arms to the Imperialist com- 
manders during the late Mahomedan rebellion—can hardly be 
considered as altogether a distinguished actor in the drama, 
If the French have determined to annex Tonquin they must. 
be prepared, I believe, to meet Chinese troops in the field, 
It is not to be credited that the Peking Government will rest 
satisfied with a merely diplomatic objection to the French 
becoming @ paramount power in Tonquin. On my late 
journey through South Yunnan—where we were close to the 
Tonquin border—we encountered a Chinese official of high 
rank—no less a personage, indeed, than the Taoutai of 
Yunnan-Sen—then on a mission to the frontier to report on 
the proceedings of the French, Not only is Tonquin claimed 
I believe, as a tributary of China, but the town of Manhoa, 
which the French wish to make the navigation limit, as well 
ag a considerable portion of the river below, is within the 
Chinese frontier. The present peaceful condition of China 
and its action of late years on the Russian borders makes it 
apparent that the French are not unlikely to be in an awkward 
dilemma, It must be remembered that the Yunnanese 
soldiery is very superior to that of the Plains, both in 
physique and fighting qualities, and that Yunnan is the 
finest recruiting ground in China, The mass of men put 
into the field during the late Mahomedan rebellion prove 
that the Chinese, though slow to move, are at times 
formidable and determined enemies. Further information 
regarding Tonquin will be brought forward by me on the 
opening night of the Royal Geographical Society.” 





The advantageous character of the bargain made, on behalf 
of the British Empire, by the late Lord Beaconsfield when 
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he made his famous Suez Canal adventure is daily becoming 
more apparent. The 176,000 shares bought in the year 1876 
cost England 4,000,000/. ‘hey receive interest at 5 per 
cent. up to the year 1894, and after that they are entitled to 
the same dividend as the ordinary shares of the company. 
Calculating the value of the shares at the present price of the 
ordinary shares (108/.) the purchase of the English Govern- 
ment would come out at about 19,000,000/. The coupons up 
to 1894 must be deducted from this amount, and these may 
be worth about 6,000,000/. The actual value, therefore, of 
the-176,000 shares would now be about 13,000,000/. The 
French Economiste points out that this is a matter of pure 
calculation, and that the value as thus stated is not in any 
way exaggerated. Assuming that the income of the canal con- 
tinues to augment year by year as it has done, in the year 1895 
the British Government will receive as dividend about 
1,250,000/. The shares would then fetch in the market 
40,C00,000/. ‘With a bargain of this sort the British public 
can find little cause for grumbling. 





Among other proceedings of the Bi-metalic Conference at 
Cologne, a resolation proposed by Professor Lexis and seconded 
by Mr. Paul F. Tidman, was adopted. It is as follows :— 
“With a view to establish a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver, it is desirable for Germany and England :—1. To in- 
crease in both countries the use of silver by the coinage of 
fall value silver money in addition to tokens. 2. Germany to 
call in all gold and paper below the value of 10 marks. 3. 
Germany to sell no more silver, 4. The Bank of England to 
avail itself of its existing power to hold silver as patt of its 
reserve.” It is believed that the outcome of the conference, 
as tegards Germany will be the consideration of a measnre in 
the Reichstag, to prevent the demonetization of the stocks of 
silver now held in the Teutonic Empire. 








BOOKMAKERS. 


NHE art of book-making has certainly reached its 
acme when Mr. William Elliot Griffis undertakes 

to write an ‘‘ Ancient and medisyal, political and social, 
modern and recent, history of Corea.” Since the ap- 
pearance of an advertisement promising the ‘ immediate 
arrival” of this latest piece of literary patchwork, we 
have been uncertain whether to regard the attempt as an 
example of splendid courage or gross effrontery, but all 
doubt has been set at rest by the Century Magazine for 
December, to which Mr. Griffis has contributed an essay 
on ‘‘ The Carean origin of Japanese art.” Having perused 
that essay, we cannot escape the conviction that Mr. 
William Griffis as a Korean historian deserves to be 
bracketed with Mr. Wilkins Micawber as an amateur baker, 
and Mr. Charles Pfoundes as an expounder of Japanese art. 
This last gentleman is, indeed, at some disadvantage as 
compared with the two former, for while their writings are 
very excellent specimens of grammar and syntax, his are 
chiefly remarkable for a total disregard of all literary canons 
whatever. The Pottery Gazette for November devotes 
several pages to Mr. Pfoundes and his sayings at recent 
lectures, where his audiences must have been edified by 
hearing this vigorous interpreter of ‘ real artistic genius” 
deliver himself of such phrases as the following :—‘* When 
the hitherto hidden movements of art-thouglt of the 
Japanese is understood,” &c. ‘ The objects most prized 
in old Japan were not the articles so commonly seen 
amongst ws here. It was, first of all, old swords, sword 
mountings,” &. “Inversion of its phonetic and its 
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idiographic values are not only common, but their attain- 
ment is studiously aimed at, in poetical composition.” 
Mr. Pfoundes, however, is not yet appreciated at his full 
value. So far, the public has only seen in him a species 
ef rough illiterate champion who runs involuntary tilts at 
‘‘ the indiscriminate acceptance of imitations and adap ta- 
tions of so-called Japanese design.” The measure of his 
fame will not be full till men discover that, like the 
drunken lecturer on intemperance, he is himself a pre- 


eminent example of the shams he undertakes to expose, 


But we set out to speak of Mr. Griffis, not Mr. Pfoundes, 
It may, perhaps. seem premature to disouss the merits of a 
book which has not yet appeared, but since the immediate 
arrival of the new “ History of Korea” was advegtised a 


fortnight ago inYokohama, we may presume that it is in 
the hands of the American public already, and that Mr. 
Griffis’ contribution to the last number of the Century is a 
fair specimen of his larger work. If that be so, it may be 
confidently predicted of the coming history that it “ con- 
tains nothing new which is trae, and nothing true which 
ig new.” If .a gentleman who had passed all his life in 


Fingal’s Cave, let us say, who had never read a French 


book, never learned a word of the French language, never 
conversed with a Frenchman, never heard French spoken, 
nor ever consulted a French pronouncing dictionary, were 


to write an “ancient and medisval, political and social, 


modern and recent, history” of France, spelling all names 
of French places and persons exactly as they are pro- 


nounced by Ulster rustics of equal knowledge with him- 
self, it is not impossible that the public might condone his 


insanity for the sake of the merriment his essay would 
evoke. 


As a history, however, such a work could scarcely 
hope to find any circulation outside the northern province 
of Ireland, though its author, would be even more logical 
in his methods than Mr. Griffis who, writing a history of 
Korea for English-speaking readers, calls Korean places 
and people by names intelligibletoJapanese alone. ‘‘Kwo- 
in-Ken,” “ Bin Kenko,” ‘‘ Bin Hogen,” ‘‘ Ri Saiwo,” and 
so forth, are folks of whom Japanese politicians have 
heard a good deal during the past two years, but in Koren 
itself statesmen of these names have no existence. 
Perhaps, however, the most entertaining portions of Mr. 
Griffis’ contribution to the Century are his ideas with re- 
gard to the Korean origin of Japanese art. Ten years ago 
the distinguished French amateur, Mr. Alber! Jacquemart, 
published a remarkable work entitled “ Iistoire de la 
Céramique.” This book, one of the most charming of its 
kind ever written, has only one fault—that its author, 
undertaking to discuss what he did not understand, fell 
into errors sufficiently flagrant to take precedence of his 
many merits. Four pages out of seven hundred and fifty 
are devoted to the story of Korean art, and they may be 
briefly described as four pages of pleasant fiction, so plea- 
sant indeed that our readers will forgive us for translating 
a portion :—‘ On the face of the matter it would have been 
natural to speak of the Koreans before the Chinese and 
Japanese, because we have documentary evidence which 
shows that the two latter were tributaries of the former in 
regard to Keramio art, But, when we come to examine 
facts, we soon find that in the Korean school the question 
is of painted porcelain slone, the least ancient of all the 
Oriental varieties. This being premised, how are we to 
define the porcelain of Korea? How, above all, distin- 
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guish its imitations ? Here are our criteria: in China, 
Japan, and even Europe, a particular and uniform type 
has often served as a model for painters on porcelain— 
tufts of graes concealing the roots of some shrubs, a vine 
covered with grapes, a sort of squirrel, quaint birds ; such 
is the base of the decoration which is generally executed 
in a few colored enamels. * * * * In their decora- 
tion most of the pieces, instead of being exactly copied 
from nature, exhibit a symmetrical arrangement; various 
species of vegetables are often recognizable, such as the 
iris, the crysanthemum, the peony, the bamboo, the flower- 
ing peach. Peacoeks, earacterized by the ‘ eyes” in their 
long tails and another bird of the Argus variety, generally 
replace the sacred Ho-wo. ‘The dragon is rare and the 
crane uncommon ; or, in other words, symbolical animals 
are almost the exception. The borders are very simple— 
zigzags or ‘‘ dent du loup”, Grecian key-patterns, and a 
species of foliage whose spirals, more or less close, are 
often multiplied under the artist’s hand so as to form very 
rich grounds.” Then, after describing the decorative ma- 
terials—iron red of arich and pure tint, pale copper-green 
almost blue, deep sky blue, pale yellow, black and gold— 
and speaking of the subjects—‘‘ sometimes Japanese, some- 
times Chinese; the former, dignitaries with ample robes and 
coiffures worthy of their rank, or empresses with bare feet 
and flowing locks, that is to say, in the garb which they 
are obliged to assume when going into the Mikado’s pre- 
sence '’—~Mr. Jacquemart continues :—‘ This double cha. 
racter is in itself sufficient to demonsirate that the archaic 
porcelain under consideration comes from a country inter- 
mediate between Ohina and Japan, where working for the 
two empires; ertiets-have-been able to pluce within reach 
of commerce articles whose sale would otherwise have been 
considered sacrilegeous. We find charming drinking 
vessels covered with designs imitating, in the paste, the 
waves of the sea, and having the Japanese Imperial crest, 
the ‘‘Xiri;” four times repeated. These pieces were there- 
fore intended for the Mikado’s use, but if any one is dis- 
posed to conclude from this that their origin is Japanese, 
we reply, that one is decorated with Chinese figures, and 
that, moreover, a bowl of identical manufacture, decorated 
with symmetrical bouquets of flowers, is inscribed below 
with a Chinese year mark indicating the period Kia-tsing 
(1522-1566). Can it be that Chitsong ordered this for his 
' own use or received it by way of tribute, for Korea was 
long under the protection of both China and Japan ?”’ 
Connoisseurs who know any thing of the subject will be 
tickled at the notion of attaching my serious import to the 
fact that a vase mannafactured in the Orient bears the mark 
of a Chinese year-period. And yet we speak unadvisedly, 
for one almost infallible inference may be drawn from the 
fact, and that is, that the vase is not Korean. Chinese 
Keramists were not more ready to forge their own date- 
marks than Japanese to copy them, but the Koreans, 
having neither reason to copy, ‘inducement to forge, nor 
habit of stamping their productions at all, distinguished 
themselves by using no marks whatsoever. But, indeed, 
Jacquemart’s romantic conjectures by way of accounting 
‘for this year-mark, are not more amusing than his incon- 
sistency ; for while in one part of his work he does not 
hesitate to ascribe a whole series of Chinese specimens (the 
so-called ‘‘ Mandarin Vases”) to Japanese manufacture 
because their decoration consists of Chinese figures dressed 
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in costumes inaugurated by the Tartar invaders, we find 
him here refusing to recognize a vase as Japanese simply 
because it bears this very decoration! It happens, how- 
ever, that he has given us a picture of his wonderful drink- 
ing pot with its wave pattern ‘and ‘ four ties repeated 
Kiri,” so that we are enabled to recognize neither a Chi- 
nese, nor a Korean, but a Japanese, specitnen—in short, a 
tolerably common variety of old Kiyoto faience. We are 
not much startled, therefore, nt finding that he concludes 
his eulogy of Korean porcelain with these words :—‘ This 
porcelain, whose manufacture is ‘entirely a lost art, has 
always created a great sensation among amateurs by the 
fine texture of its beautiful white paste, the seducing soft- 
ness of its dull red, ond the velvety nature of its soft yet 
brilliant green and deep blue. Korean pieces have a 
character of grandeur and simplicity which could not fail 
to seduce our ancestors, It was consequently this primi- 
tive porcelain which was imitated at Saint Cloud, at 
Chantilly, at Lennecy, and at Sévres, while Saxony copied 
it with such fidelity that some of the Dresden pieces are 
capable of deceiving even a connoisseur.” 

One feels disposed to pity rather than to criticize M, 
Jacquemart, struggling bravely with difficulties such ag 
those that beset a Kuropean connoisseur of Korean art 
ten or fifteen years ago, and tormenting himself to dis- 
cover Korean “ criteria’ and characteristics in specimens 
which had never seen anything more of the peninsula than 
he had himself. But Mr. Griffis’ case strikes us as some- 
thing very different. The French amateur had at least 
the assurance that he was as competent to discuss Korean 
art as anybody else at the time, but the American book- 
maker must be well aware not only of his own incom- 
petence but algo that the means of exposing his delusions 
will soon be within reach of everybody. The practical 
opening of Korea to foreign intercoure is now only a ques- 
tion of months. Trustworthy information will then be 
accessible, and under these circumstances an author can 
scarcely hope to be credited with much honesty of purpose 
who contents himself with collecting and re-publishing 
the errors of his predecessors. ‘In an exposition of the 
various forms of decorative art of Nippon,” says Mr. 
Griffis, “‘ even the tyro soon discovers a few patterns con- 
stantly repeated. In reality, these are mostly, if not 
entirely, borrowed or improved Korean. Let us note a few 
of them. The ‘wave pattern,’ seen on coins, bronzes, 
brocades, carvings, and color-decoration, is perhaps the 
most characteristic. It has been {largely copied, with 
variations, by Western designers, and may be seen on the 
Corean water-pot in Jacquemart’s collection.” (The ubi- 
quitous water-pot manufactured in Kiyoto!) “The Japa- 
nese have added the stormy petrel and the tortoises of 
longevity. ‘The fallen autumnal leaf floating on the’ 
running steam, or the half-submerged flower borne on thie 
current from home to the sea, is also a Korean sentiment 
expressed in art, which the Japanese have borrowed and 
abundantly expanded with excellent effect. * * * # 
The “arabesque” lines of decoration that break up the 
total surface of decoration by flat fillets, or curved flutings, 
are purely Corean. ‘These may be scen in the typical 
water-pot of Jacquemart.” Again, the ubiquitous water- 
pot of Kiyoto manufacture! We know of nothing 
more comical in the history of literary vaporizing 
that this building of general theories on an isolated 
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fact, itself.an error. Mr. Griffis would have been just 
as near the truth, if, finding the portrait of a China- 
man in an American photograph album, he had taken the 
Celestial’s oval eyes and long nails as a text for a thesis 
on the ethnology and physiology of the New World. He 
concludes his essay in the Century with this sentence :— 
‘‘ Judging, however, from the number of art terms in the 
Corean language, and arguing from the recent history of 
Japan, we think it not impossible that the hermit nation 
may hold for the art-world one of the surprises of the 
future.” We are not so inhuman as to wish that Mr. Griffis 
should be required to choose between furnishing a catalogue 
of these Corean “‘ art-terms" or being dubbed an imposi< 
tion, but judging—to use his own phraseology—from the 
number of errors in his recent contribution to Western igno- 
rance, and arguing from his utter lack of qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken, we think it more than probable 
that the last of his book-making ventures may hold for 
sound students of the Orient and Orientals another of the 
shocks they have already experienced at the hands of such 
authors as Pfoundes, Greey, and Dresser. 








THE TREASURY AND ITS METHODS, 


eee 


O™ of the devices frequently resorted to by honest 

journalists in this settlement is to deliberately per- 
vert the sense of some passage in contemporary columns 
and then make a great parade of ability by demolishing 
the man of straw they have themselves set up. By a 
vicarious process of this nature we have been made to say 
that the Government is “ discharging its liabilities with 
commodities and placing the proceeds in the treasury 
vault at the same time.” It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that we never said anything of the sort, and that 
this ‘“‘ stuff and childish twaddle,” as it is gracefully 
termed, had its origin in the imagination of our libeller. 
No sane person requires to be told that the one and only 
effectual remedy for currency depreciation is a return to 
specie payments, and that before applying this remedy 
specie must be procured. But how is that to be done ? 
When & man desires to accumulate a sum of money for a 
special purpose, he naturally sets himself to diminish his 
expenditure with the object of laying aside a portion of his 
annual income, and at the same time he endeavours to de- 
vise some means of augmenting that income, if possible. 
Critics of Japan’s financial policy insist that she is doing 
neither the one nor the other—that, while devoting large 
sums to unnecessary enterprises, she is checking the in- 
crease of her income by interfering with the course of 
trade. A very pretty accusation, indeed, but the truth 
is that these critics seem to be in & more hopeless muddle 
over the matter than any one else. At one moment they 
cry out for more ships and better carrying facilities, de- 
claring that Japan might be wealthy if only her goods 
could find their way to market; the next, they denounce 
the Government for striving to bring about the very re- 
sult they advocate. Doubtless, they trust to the difficulty 
of distinguishing cynicism from sapience, and probably as 
a general rule a careless public credits them with the latter 
quality. But to denounce everything without ever 
attempting to suggest a remedy, is essentially the me- 
thod of pot-house politicians. While Mr. Okuma was 
in office, his yearly estimates were made the object 
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of uncompromising attack, his statements about the 
bulk of the fiduciary currency were persistently dis- 
credited, and the assistance he gave to private enterprise 
was condemned in the most unmeasured terms. No 
sooner, however, had he ceased to be a member of the 
Cabinet, than the Government was roundly taken to task 
for founding a bank with a programme supposed to exclude 
some design he had advocated! One of Mr. Okuma’s 
most heinous sins had been the establishment of the 
National Banks. Indeed, his whole banking system was 
accredited with affecting the currency more injuriously 
than anything ever conceived or attempted by Japanese 
financiers. Yet, from the moment he joined the Opposition, 
the neglect of some banking project he was reported to 
have entertained, furnished an excuse for vilifying hia 
sometime colleagues. To be sure these reckless critica 
confessed that they did not understand what they were 
talking about ; admitted that when it came to a discussion 
of the real functions and scope of the new bank, they were 
quite at sea. But that was not likely to deter them. 
They were accustomed to fight in the dark, having 
practised the art for three or four years against the Mitsu 
Bishi Company and its supporters—of whom, the chief, by 
the way, was this same Mr. Okuma. It was quite as easy 
to denounce the unsoundness of a banking scheme without 
comprehending its details, as to declare that the Govern- 
ment and Mr, Iwasaki were in collusion to ‘rob the 
people, without ascertaining whether any robbery was 
really taking place. There are limits, however, to the 
apathy of public opinion. When people discover that 

their self-constituted pedagogues have not taken the 

trouble to instruct themselves in the very elements of their 

subjects, they cease to listen to the lecture. ‘That is what 

has happened now. Everybody recognizes that so long 

as the Government is at the bar, justice finds no place on 

the Bench. Denounce, abuse, upbraid; never mind the 
evidence or the pleas : the one thing to be accomplished is 
the recording of a hostile verdict. If an anonymous letter 
in the New York Herald deals censure all round, declares 
that the currency is at a discount of sixty per cent—the 
actual discount being 88 at the time the letter was written 
(17th October) —and that there is no systematic effort to 
restore it, forthwith that letter is copied, eulogized, and 
pointed to as a “substantially accurate version of the 
condition of affairs.” Possibly, if the source from which 
this letter emanated were known to the journalists 
who endorse it, they might be shoeked to find them- 
selves sitting at the feet of a writer they once da- 
lighted to accuse of all the crimes within the compass of 
literature. But would they even then be deterred? We 
doubt it, observing as we do and as everybody else does, 
that they proceed upon the convenient principle of accept- 
ing as gospel evorything that suits them, and rejecting 
whatever sounds inconvenient. Over and over again they 
have discharged anathemas at the heads of the vernacular 
newspapers, for ‘example, declaring them to be utterly 
untrustworthy and better fitted to excite merriment than 
to invite serious criticism. Yet sliould it chance that the 
most obscure of tlose prints publishes anything injurious 
to the reputation of the Government, anything that can 
be twisted into an evidence of the corruption of Japanese 
officials or the worthlessness of Japanese people, im. 
wediately the baleful statement is eagerly seized, dressed 
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up in the most sombre colours, and republished as a fact, 
to be thenceforth added to the repertoire of aspersion and 
invective which these pretended « promoters of British in- 
terests” take a malevolent delight in ventilating. And 
this, forsooth, is English honesty! These are the repre- 
sentatives of that single-hearted generosity which we are 
proud to regard as Englishmen’s salient characteristic | 
Faugh! Such cowardly ministers to a morbid malignity, 
such petty panderers to the tyranny of cockney insolence, 
no more represent the heart of the English nation, no 
more represent the sentiments of respectable ‘Englishmen 
in Yokohama, than the slime which gathers on tho surface 


of a stagnant pool represents the condition of the free | 


river beyond. 

Irksome as it 1s to be obliged to record these facts, we 
cannot escape the conclusions forced upon us by a persual 
of the disingenuous writing daily published in Yokohama. 
Take for example this paragraph :— 


If the burning of kinsatsu is a destruction, bond fide, of 


currency withdrawn from circulation, there must be a re- 
duction of the total liability unless fresh issues are made 
without being declared. 
that no equivalent reduction has been made; and the 
only conclusion is that frequently suggested by a contem- 


porary, that the additions to the currency far exceed the 


sums withdrawn. 
Now it is perfectly plain that if “ the additions to the 


currency far exceed the sums withdrawn,” the bulk of 
the currency must be constantly increasing, whereas the 


charge is that ‘‘ no equivalent reduction has been wade.” 


It is admitted that a reduction has been made, but since 
the total reduction is less than the total value of the Kin- 
satsu destroyed, a reckless and dishonest statement is 
advanced, that the ‘‘ additions far exceed the sums with- 
drawn.” So, again, itis pretended that the present ap- 
preciation of Kinsatsu is entirely nomiual, though every- 
thing in the shape of depreciation is quoted with confidence 
and exultation. Doubtless, the reputation of Japanese 
financiers will suffer by all this misrepresentation, but 
they have only to pursue steadily their present policy of 
economizing the public expenditure as far as possible and 
at the same time accumulating a specie reserve to be 
Nobody is so 
puerile as to pretend that they can keep money in the 


ultimately devoted to currency redemption. 


Treasury and pay it out at the same time. But what they 
can do is to refrain from coming into the local markets as 
large purchasers of metallic media and so assisting deprecia- 


tion. If they can avoid this by having recourse to the 


assistance of commercial intermediaries, the operation is 
perfectly sound and legitimate. 
procuring specie except by the sale of her productions. 
Any attempt to obscure that fact is frivolous. A man may 
find it very pleasant and comfortable to accumulate coats, 
hats, and other necessaries, but he will never pay his debts 
by the process. Neither will a nation ever obtain specie 
or currency redemption by buying yarns and shirtings, 
even though the purchase be: effected with the profits 
on exports. Those profits, if they exist at all, can be 
most useful to Japan at present in the shape of gol: and 
silver, and every reasonable step that can be taken to 
promote the advent of the metallic media through the 
channels of exportation, deserves to be advocated. We 
can have no respect for the opinions of people who, at one 
moment inveigh against the Government's inaction in the 
matter of currency, and the next advocate an extreme 
application of the laisser faire doctrine. 
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Hence we see beyond all doubt 


Japan has no means of 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





A Genernl Meeting of the Society was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, ‘Vsukiji, Tokiye, on Wedaesday, December 
13th, 1882, Mr, Chamberlain, Viee-President, in the Chair, 

The minates of the last General Meeting were read and 
approved, 

It was announced that the Rev. M. §. Vail had been 
elected a member of the Socicty. Also that Volume I of the 
reprint of the ‘Transactions is now ready. 

‘Tne Linrarray called attention to the great improvements 
in the reprint ; his remarks were indorsed Ly the Carman, 

The Reeorpixe Secrerary for Tokiyo, after announcing 
that the Councilhave resolved to have the Rules of the Society 
reprinted, gave notice that, at the next General Meeting, he 
will move, on behalfof the Council, that the duties of officers 
of the Society be incorporated in rule 9 of the constitution, 
and also that certain verbal amendments be made to some of 
the existing rules, with a view to the removal of slight ambi- 
guities, The rough draft of officers’ duties was read to the 
mecting, but the proposed verbal amendments were allowed 
fo stand over to the next mecting on the un lerstanding that 
they do not involve any change iu the constitution, 

The Lrprarran reported the receipt of several exchanges, a 
list of which is appended.* 

The Rev. C. T. Buancaert obtained leave to withdraw the 
motion of which he had given notice at the last General 
Meeting, 

Dr. Grerrtz then read portions of his “ Translation of 
Dateh Letters of the 17th Century,” prefacing them with some 
interesting remarks on the very different position of the 
Dutch in Japan at the period under consideration to that of 
foreigners in this country at the present day. He also 
potnted out that the letters tended to absolve the Dutch from 
the charges made against them by certain writers of having 
assisted in persecuting native Christians ; contending that the 
Arima insurrection was caused by the gencral bad) govern- 
ment aud oppression of the local rulers, and not by any dis- 
tinetively religious motives, and, moreover, that the Dateh 
factors had no power to refuse to give the assistance asked 
of them by the central government. Dr. Geertz concluded 
by quoting and criticizing the opinions of various writers, 
native and foreign, on this question, 

The Caarrmay remarked on the novel nature of the letters 
read, and on the great value of such original historical docu- 
ments, which in this instanee possessed also iutrinsie interest 
of their own, Tae meeting had unmistakably expressed their 
sense of the value of the Jetters, and probably members 
would wish to suspend their final judgment on the question 
at issne until the whole of the series is before them in the 
Society’s transactions. 

The meeting was then adjourned, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. took advantage of the obstinacy and ignorance of the Koreans 
and imbued them with suspicion of Japan. When we de- 
spatched our men-of-war to Korea, China sent a fleet and 
troops. Moreover, she lent a large sum of money to Korea, 
putting forward as the lender the China Merchants’ Steamship 
Company. Next, she concluded a treaty with the Kingdom, 
exacting the privilege for all Chinese to travel throughout the 
country. Such measures, calculated to bring the two nations 
into close contact, is China’s moral demonstration of obligations 
towards Korea who admitted them. 

We do not, as a matter of course, entertain any spite toward 
China or toward Korea. Not only are we not actuated by any 
feeling of envy, but we have induced the latter country to enter 
intv the comity of nations. We have sympathized with her in 
ber difficulties and endenvoured to exteud our protection over . 
her to the utmost of our national resources, always acting on 
strictly peaceful principles. During the difficulty of last 
summer, the Japanese Government refrained from resorting to 
arms, yielding to a popular dislike to appeal to extreme 
measures ; and the malter was peacefully adjusted. Had Japan 
then entertained aggressive designs, she would have despatched 
a large force, ravaged the eight provinces of Korea without 
much trouble, and taken tle Tai-on-Kun prisoner before he 
could be carried away by the Chinese. The reason why Japan 
adopted peaceful measures is that she preferred the important 
objects to be gained in the future to the present gratification 
of her revenge, and desired the promotion of civilization in the 
three countries. Whether owing to actual dislike on the part 
of the Chinese Government to civilization, or sheer obatinacy 
to admit the advantages to be gained by progress, it took its 
own measures to advance its own interests, neglecting those of 
the whole Orient. Jt exercised a pernicious influence upon 
the intercourse between Korea and Japan, and caused ill-feeling 
between those two nations. We are exceedingly grieved at this 
state of affuirs. 

Oriental politica have, it must be acknowledged, been injured 
by the Chinese. The question arises, what methods should be 
employed to remedy this, In our opinion, there are two 
methods, viz.—to resume the status quo ante or to march straight 
to the accomplishment of our object. It is now high time that 
a determination should be arrived at. The relations between 
China, Japan, and Korea is of old standing and solidified by i 
various old precedents, and when matters are viewed iu this , 
light, a treaty of commerce and friendship does not appear / 
particularly needed between them. We mnde conventions with 
thein of late years because we were obliged to do so under the 
exigencies of the times. They do not confer any benefit apon. 
Japan, but rather cause the loss of national resources ; und 
thus the intercourse is unremunerative to us. Politically 
speaking, it is evident that China, however brave, could not 
resist Japan in the fivid, or even, with all desire to invade us, 
despatch for that purpose any men-of-war within from three 
to five years hence. On the other hand, our own military or- 
ganization is not as yet perfected ; and, therefore it 18 not 
expedient for us to pick any quarrel. To consider, therefore, 
that the newly made treaty between Japan, China, and Korea 18 
but a dream ; to leave all matters to assume their natural shape 
as if no treaty existed, as was the case at one time ; to pay uo 
attention whatever to any extcrnal change that may take place in 
the Orient ; and to devote our energy to the development of our 
own resources till we become capable to execute all our plans 
—such a course might be advantagevus. 


If Japan adopts a retrogressive policy in the East, we should 
be freed from uneasiness and perplexity, and could stand aloof 
otherwise than in sending Ministers to China and Korea, whose 
presence in either country would be sufficient to ensure respect 
for our national flag. This is only reasonable. On tracing, 
however, the history of modern as well as ancient times, we 
find that they are regulated by passion rather than by reason. 
‘"his is the result of the natural disposition of mankind. We 
are also living under the same conditions of passion and reason, 
and so cannot be sure that our proceedings are not guided by , 
impulse from beginning to end. For tbe sake of argument, we ,; 
may compare Korea to a beauty admired by China and Japan, 
both of whom ure earnest rivals for. her affection. ‘The one . 
lover after having won the coveted prize, reflects that he acted : 
on the impulse of momentary passion, and that to continue the \ 
union would be disadvantageous. On coming to this conclusion 
he breaks off all connection, and sets about recouping himself 
for the expense he has entailed. The other louver, prospering in 
his suit, gives delighted way to his passion, and watches for — 
every opportunity to belittle hig rival. Can J upan remain quiet = 
under such circumstances, thinking that ane had willingly ; 
relinquished her regard for Koren? Though the intercourse - 
between China and Korea is very clese, yet it ia not carried + 
out on an equal footing: the form-r addresses the latter usa . 
dependency ; whilst the latter approaches the former as & © 
servant. In addition to this, wnutual ‘relations are not 
yrounded on a basis of permanent sincerity aud cordiality, 
for China’s policy is honey to the ear and poniard in the bosom. 
If she sees any chance, she will annex Korea and add itasa ; 
new province to her other eighteen. ‘The father of the ear 
King is already her prisoner. How much the more, then, would , 












































































[Our readers mustdistinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom. ] 


MISSIONARIES IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


ae 


To THE EpiToR OF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 
| he \ Srr,—In your issue of the 9th instant, referring to Christian 
~ missionary work in Japan you use the following language :— 
‘If the disciples of Shaka are destined to be damned ‘for 
their crooked doctrines; how can we escape the conclusion that 
the measure of their punishment will be proportionate to the 
earnestness of their faith in those doctrines. Or, in other 
words, that the more fully they observe the law which they 
know, the more deeply will they be cursed for neglecting the 
law which they do not know? Or yet again, in other words, 
' that a man had better not live up to the light that is in him at 
all so long as an alien philosophy refuses to regard it as the 
true light.” The opinions which I hold onjtheseand kiudred 
topics are a matter of very small moment to the bulk, of your 
readers ; nevertheless, I cannot allow this statement; to pass 
without_the emphatic declaration that, whosesoever opinious 
it may have been intended to delineate, it}does not represent 
my belief or the belief of any missionary of my tolerably wide 
acquaintance ; and that it is certainly opposed to the teaching 
of one great missionary who wrote :—‘“ When the Gentiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these having not the law, are a law unto themselves ; 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, aud their thoughts, the mean- 
while, accusing or else excusing one another.”—I remain, very 
respectfully yours, M. L. GORDON. 
Kiyoto, December 16th, 1882. 


{It is scarcely necessary to say that the language to which our 
correspondent refers was intended to delineate, not the creed 
upon which missionary teaching is founded, but the inferences 
too often suggested by its methods. Our object was to regard the 
matter from the standpoint of those to whom missionarics address 
themselves, aud we are not surprised to find that impressions 
gathered by direct enquiry and observation among Japanese 
sincerely attached to their Own faiths, represent a state of things 
ve math from that which missionaries desire to bring about. 
bata D. e . 
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_ OF THE ORIENT. 


(Translated from the Jijs Shimpo.) 


When we look back at all times we find that the relations 
between the three countriese—China, Japan, and Korea—were 
conducted according to ancient precedents ; but in view of the 
introduction of modern European methods into Oriental coun- 
tries, it is not now the time to speak about the past. Japun 
was the first of the countries of the Far East to embrace that 
civilization ; and has devoted her energy to internal improve- 
ments during the last twenty years. Further, when her domestic 
affairs were about to be finally arranged, she induced Chiua to 
join her in the march of progress at the same time concluding a 
treaty of amity and commerce with Korea. This was the be- 
ginning of the new system of intercourse between the three 
countries, and any honor accruing from its organization reverts 
to Japan. Such honor should not be disregarded. 1t will pre- 
veut our falling into contempt with future generations at 
home, and will add to our renown with foreign nations, Those 
who undertake the beginuing of an affair are responsible for its 
fulfilment. Hence, Japan has set herself the task to be the 
first to direct Oriental politics. Sbe must not be satisfied with 
the bare honor; but must promote civilization in the three 
countries ; pao aaies. | its boons equally among them, con- 
solidating the independency of each, and counteracting the pre- 
‘ponderance of Europeans in the Far East. Such is the plan 
we earnestly desire tosee accomplished, but we fear a different 
result. Popular feeling in the three countries cannot be made 
identical. One adheres to conservatism, whilst another suspects 
our motives. What is worse, is that some people, ignoring the 
great importance of combination of the three nations, would 
delight in seeing a rupture between them, and try to impress 
their notions upon others. China, in consequence of our Go- 
vernment baving annexed the Riu Kiu,, looks upon us with 
distrust. Our every movement and action seems to cause 
her apprehension, If we consider the action of the Celes- 
tials in the late Korean difficulty, we shall find that they 
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she not unhesitatingly carry off the King! Korea is to be thus 
appropriated and converted into « province. The result at 
this critical moment will be that China’s complications with 
Russia in the north-west will extend as far as Korea, and that 
Russia will endeavour to recoup herself in the east for her losses 
in the north. Wé6n-san will then be immediately occupied by 
a Russian fleet. In such a crisis other European powers will, 
doubtless, interfere to frustrate the plans of Russia. All this 
will, of course, result in great misfortune to Korea; and China 
in the absorption of the peninsular Kingdom will have brought 
calamity to herself. The whole Orient will be thrown into chaos. 
Will Japanese then remain silent, apathetic, and as though 
they were dead? Judging from the national character and his- 
torical precedents we are convinced that they cannot remain inac- 
tive. Japan, who induced China to join the march of civilization, 
and awakened Korea from ker slumbers, cannot remain listless. 
There is no other course open to Japan in the present juncture 
than to continue in her progressive career. To keep her place 
be at the head of other Oriental countries she must convince 
the obstinate of her motives by logic, and the suspicious by 
justice. In cultivating the friendship of such people, we must 
first show perfect politeness, and then display our military 
power. This is the only way to calm the boisterous waves of 
Far Eastern politics. ‘he views of the Japanese on foreign 
intercourse are more enlightened than of yore. The people 
have become accustomed to the change. There sre now in the 
Government experienced diplomatists, just as there are men of 
ability in the community. The Japan of to-day does not re- 
semble the same country of ten yearsago. Yet, she cannot 
execute her political design by means of international politeness 
alone. She must perfect her military and naval systems ; and 
this fact is acknowledged by the community. Notwithstanding, 
our organization for war purposes has not improved during 
the last ten years. It ought to advance part passu with our 
progress in human knowledge. However much scientific skill 
may advance, without any means to apply it practically, it is 
no better than a mere farce; and this remark applies to 
military and naval science. Although our naval and military 
organizations are not so inferior to those of European powers 
that we need feel quite ashnmed, yet they are so insignificant 
in comparison xs to be practically impotent. In a word, there 
are men of ability and accomplishments in the army and navy, 
whose services it is not possible to utilize. Ten years ago, the 
apprebension was that though, while armaments could be pro- 
cured for money, yet it. would be difficult to find the men to 
work them. Now we find ourselves confronted with the diffi- 
culty of procuring armaments, whilst there are plenty of able 
men. The reverse condition ought still to be the case. It 
should be easier to find the instruments than the men. At all 
events, as we have overcome the obstacle which previously 
stood in our way, we should be able to surmount that which 
now offers. 


The necessity of progress in our Oriental politics and of im- 
proving the military organization is self-evident. We do not 
wantonly advocate the latter, nor nre we lncking in forbearance, 
which indeed we p.ssess ina d-gree even more than sufficient. 
But, there is a limit toit. With regard to the Korean busi- 
ness, not only have we refrained from crushing the indepen- 
dency of the Kingdom, but even have exerted ourselves to 
consolidate it. As China, however, interfered in her neighbour's 
internal and foreign affairs to such an extent as to endanger 
her freedom, we are bound to oppose so bigh-handed a policy. 
Hence the necessity of extending our military organiza- 
tion with all promptitude, lying, as we do, between two 
fires, Our renders will be aware in how critical a condition 
affairs are in Korea. Tbe Chinese Government caused the 
Korean King to subscribe himself as a vassal of China; 
it will not withdraw its soldiers from Soul unless the 
Japanese troops also evacuate that place: the Korean Govern- 
ment borrowed 500,000 taels from the China Merchants’ Steam- 
ship Company through the intermediary of Li Hung Chung ; 
and accorded to Chinese the privilege of travel throughout 
the kingdom, etc., etc. Another report suys that the Korean 
troops are being drilled by Chinese officers; that the Chinese 
Government has probibited such instruction to be given by 
Japanese officers; and that a brother of Ma Ken Juo, the 
ex-Chinese Consul at Kobe, has been engaged by the Korean 
authorities as adviser. In previous years, when our Govern- 
ment had exhausted its treasury as well as its energy in efforts 
for internal improvement, such as the coustruction of harbours, 
exploitation of mines, encouragement of agriculture and com- 
merce and reformation of the laws, we enthusiastically approved 
its exertions. Hence we are mortified to think thnt, had equally 
‘strenuous efforts been made to improve our military organiza- 
tion, we should not have been entangled in the present 
‘difficulty. As, however, the past cannot be recalled, and 
as the enterprises then inaugurated were not all bad, we may 
console ourselves in devising plans for the future. In. order 
to reform our military organization, the most important 
of all measures is the collection of the necessary funds, 
which must be contributed in part by every individual of the 
Japanese nation. It is each one’s duty to bear his share of the 
burden in order t¢ extricate the country from its embarase- 
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ment. As we have already explained, men are ruled by self 
interest. Political »gitutors may argue that, though patriotism 
is a duty, yet, as the people are not allowed to participate 
in the management of national affuirs in return, taxa- 
tion is intolerable. With change of circumstances policy also 
changes, so that the people must be patient and forbear. 
Should the agitators be listened to, the imposition of taxes 
would be altogether postponed till 1890, when a National As- 
sembly is to be established. In the present critical juncture 
of Oriental politics, even a moment’s delay may result in 
irremediable calamity. Suppose the Army and Navy to be 
left in their present condition until the time indicated, 
we shall then find that our country is underrated by Euro- 
pean nations, that the Chinese, wh.m we have hitherto held 
in so much contempt that we were ashamed to be com- 
pared with them, are our superiors; and that the Peking 
Government is the abiter of Oriental politics. The object 
of a national assembly is to improve internal affairs and 
extend our influence in foreign countries. But should the 
extension of national power he neglected for eight years to come 
the establishment of a Representative System in 1890 will be 
useless. The nation has an everlasting life; and, though we 
cannot predict into whose hands the Government will ulti- 
mately fall, yet, there is no question that whoever the rulers 
may be they will prefer power to weakness. Ina word, the 
snlargement of our military organization is of prime importance. 
at this very moment, and we cannot wait till a national as- 
sembly is established to carry out the vital work. We fear 
that it may beeven now too late. We sincerely desire, with our 
renders, that diplomatic politeness may promote oriental 
civilization ; but military power must ever be the guardian of 
peace in Asia. 

The proverb says that, ‘‘ Pleasure’is the seed of pain; and 
pain is the root of pleasure.” In this human society, pain must 
be patiently borne. Doubtless, taxation causes some sufferin 
among the people; but in the end they reap an ample reward. 
Mankind is naturally inclined to exercise power, the fact 
being that to oppress others is held to be preferable to being 
oppressed. More strictly speaking, oppression—tbhough odious 
when practised on oneself—is a pleasant thing to exercise on 
others. Morully this disposition is damnable, but humanity 
is always characterized by it; and on no other occasion does it 
so apparently manifest itself as in a nation’s intercourse with — 
nliens. Many years ago, while visiting varions countries in 
America und Europe, we had often to feel aggrieved on account 
of the bad treatment we experienced. Again in the English 
territories in India and other places, we discovered that foreign 
masters treat- the natives inhumanly and as if they were not 
fellow creatures. We then imagined in our youthful beat, that 
tyranny might be a source of pain to the natives of China and 
India, but source of pleasure to Englishmen; and we thought a 
day might come when we could oppress the natives of the 
two countries named and English people as well—after due 
extension of our national power. Thus, wa had sympathy 
for one side, and were jealous of the other. This fancy has 
never wholly left us. When, therefore, we contribute toward 
the national treasury in order that Japan may take the lead 
in Oriental politics we must expect more or less inconvenience. 
With the increase of the land-tax wheat and rice may rise in 
price : consumers of saké may have to curtail their libations in 
proportion to an augmentation in the impost on their beverage. 
We may call these “ pains” if we please ; but they have their 
compensation in the thought that we are contributing to the 
extension of the welfare of our country. Would it not bea 
glorious thing to see hundreds of thousands of our troops on 
land: our war-ships flying the flag of the Rising Sun in all the 
waters of the globe; and Japanese influence predominant even 
in the cabinets of Europe? When that day comes Japan will 
be the most powerful nation of the Far East: our commercial 
rights will be in our own hands: production will be augmented ; 
and fresh impetus will be given to trade ; and a Great Oriental 
Britain will arise on the remote shores of Asia. Present 
difficulties are, therefore, of no consequence whatever, in view 
of such achievements. 


This is but fancy, and though i¢ cannot be realized within 
three or four years hence, yet we should concentrate our 
attention upon it. Imagine, however, the reverse of the sketch ; 
and find how much there is that is wholly unbearable. The 
status quo ante restored; Chinese to persever in empty 
pretension and Koreans in obstinacy ; Japan complying with 
China’s demands anent the Riu Kiu affairs and her alleged 
suzerainty over Korea; and Japanese officers and merchants 
living in China and Korea insulted. Should Japan submit to 
all this treatment with docility, she need have no fear of an 
allied expedition being sent against her from China and Korea, 
Availing herself of such safety, the nation may indulge in repose 
aud pleasure, emancipated from taxation and unembarrassed 
by military preparations. 

Now look at the Chinese. They are rapidly advancing ; their 
absolute Government, whose commands issued in the morning 
are obeyed before night, is acting with energy, and being rich, 
employs Europeans, purchases foreign munitions of war and 
strengthens its navy (which is already three times larger thay 
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our own). Should China then, instigated by foreigners, 
struggle with Japan for supremacy, wil demand the restoration 


Solution of Chess Problem of 16th December, 


of Riu Kin, Japan, however retrogressive, must resort to arms. by James Rayner. 
Suppose war to have broken out between Japan and China rh 

; mame * ' | White. Black. 
the scene of operations being in Korea, We shall fight to the oe ee aN PtoK & 
last; but, however bravely we may strive, the enemy, however —it fo wo 1.—P to , 
cowardly, must prevail through the superiority of his weapous. 2.—Q takes P, mate. . 
We are mortified, exasperated, and agyrieved to have to if 1.—Kt to Kt 4 or B 5b, 
pen such possibilities as these, but there is no question 2.—B to B 2, mate. 
as to the final result of a contest between superiority and if 1.—Any other move. 
inferiority of armaments. Suppose, again, our army defeated. 2.—B to QB 8, mate. 


Immense ho: des of Chinese soldiers encouraged by victory, will 
hasten to the Bay of Yedo in men-of-war (said to be mostly 
Officered by Westerne:s); pass the Futsu forts; wreck the 





Another Solution. 


Dockyard at Yokosuka, and entering Shinagawa Bay, by way 1.—-Q to R 4 eh. 1.—P Covers. 
of Yokohama, bombard Tokiyo. The roar of cannon, and 2.—Q tukes P, mate. ; 
storm of balls freighted with thousands of tous, will terrify if 1—Kt Covers. 
the citizens who, in their agony, will scream for help, with yells 2.—B to B 2, mate. 
rending the affrighted air, and shaking the very earth beneath if 1—K to K 6. 
them. Then the pig-tailed troops will have a carnival of car- 2.—Q to K 4, mate. : 
nave and plunder, such as cowardly troops delightin. Imagine : ae N: za 
how they will comport themselves after their first victory over A answers received from “ 'Trsa,”? and “ W.HLS. 





Japanesu—the first that they will ever have won over foreign 
soldiery—before whom they have heretofore always fled. ‘They 








are ignorant of the principles of civilized warfare. ‘They will METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
outrage females, steal everything they can lay their hands —_——_—. 
on, slaughter old) and young, and burn houses—in  faet For Week Becinnixe Fripay, Decemprr 16rn, 1882, 


will commit all the cruelties that are within the range of 


; : ) @haarvatory-of Dal ‘ IT 
conception, Some years ago, when Chinese killed a number of Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan, 














French nationals, in order to rob one of them—a woman—of 3 , F ; gi 
hersfinger-vring «nd ear-rings, they cut off the members that exr- Tal & S 5 g { Bae 
ried the coveted gems. Lt makes the flesh creep to read of such pgs as ee a B = B 
horrors. How could we endure such outrages in our capital or oiay meme i ——_ 100 
elsewhere in the Empire? The blood curdles at the thought. a |——} 
Some p-rsons may laugh at what they deem a meve flizht of pean an aA Sue IRlnSD tte 
imayvination, and think that the foreboding may be beyond the 90.6) ree — 95 
possibility of realization, Our duty to our country is identical s: | Same — a A fe~tr—t2 
with that which we owe to our parents, To protect either we =] - ra ———— =e wn, 
must avail ourselves of all needful precautions. We grieve to E11 30 joe — - —— 60 
sev our country ruined because tis people will avoid the burden © | —— oo 
of contributing to its increased military sirength. The money 1 a 
paid in tuxes ensuring a permanent safeguard to the nation ts re, MRM 132, Ss ——! 5S 
as nothing to the amount spent iu the pursuit of religion or DEES I OS BE 
pleasure. Those who recognize the necessily of providing for | AY at | aaa i 
the protection of the empire will concur with us. | 99 ae ie 3 
We have thus fully explained the vital importance of re- tL femremene amen ee 
; : Z cats . ‘ (15 : : Peer PR 
sorting to arms to keep our place in Oriental politics. In doing | QO LE ARN Ie 
80, expense is inevilable and must be borne by the people. In Se RE SAS “ 
return, the right of participation in the magagement of national panes epee 454, 
affairs ought to be given to the people. As, however, a national ~—jI—_—} Sareea 2 
assembly is not to be established till 1890, we cannot hope to | aes ah, DES! : 
obtain the said rights till then, In addition to this, the Imperial = ii 10 (atime emtecontl — : 40 ] 
decree promising representative institutions cannot Le violated. b coms = | serene = 
To act, therefore, against itand drift with the circumstances of o Le 7 EER OTT OF 
the time, will procure incurable injuries for the nation, a. i 2S Se 4 
The question then arises whether delay is advisable in our s eS r——] 35 & 
partition in the national burdens, because we are debar- z / a. sare 2 
red from our share in the management of national affairs. c ee ~ 
We hold that it is imprudent to wait until 1890 in order to a PSI OE CNS ——| 95 
ameliorate our military organization; because meanwhile the A a eee? TY 99 [otal 
national security has to be considered. Whether we pay taxes Ss 1a TE =, ma wert 
a Sse Ae ae Cems 


eight years in advance of the estublishment of a National As- 
sembly or not dves not affect such an interest as this, In 
writing this article, we appeal, uot to reason, bnt to the 
sentiment of the public, and hope that we all, as faithful sub- 
jects of His Majesty the Emperor, will not hesitate to con- 
tribute the necessary funds for the extension of our military 
organization, 
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King at Qh8, Weather} Clear [Cloudy |Cloudy|Cloudy| Clear | Clear | Clear 

Queen ,, K Beq, 

Bishop ,, K R38. REMARKS. 

Knight ,, K 4. Heavy line represents barometer, — 

Pawn , Q3 and 5, Light continuous lime—max. & min. thermometers. . t 

Black (‘Two Pieces), | eee erie selina cient represents velocity of wind. 

¢ 4 — eteeatstusuuinenestiansusuiisinmieisentnmninne percentage of humidity. 

King = at KK 6, Max. velocity of wind 20.0 miles per hour on Saturday at 5 p.m. 

Pawn , K 4. The barometet is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

White to move and mate in 3 moves, the sea. 


’ . : The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°481 

Last week’s problem by J. Rayner is a correct reading of | ses on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29 862 inches on 
the position as viven in Brentano's Chess Adanthly, but as | Monday at 2 p.m, 
shown by “ W.HLS.” and “'Trsa ” it admits of two solutions,| The highest temperature forthe week was 50.8 on tthe age 
which are neither of them the author's. We suggest that a and the Anne et os steel THOS et kae aoe eae a ee 
Black Bishop be substiteted for the Black Pawn on King’s | 52 2 ui cetively: ponding we 
Bishop's 3rd, which will prevent the answer of 1 Q to BR)” phe total amount of rain for the week was 0-119 inches against 
4, ch., or 1 Bto K 84. 0°861 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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Palmer, R E., and Mr. C. Hildebrand in cabin; and 8 Europeans, 
and 2 Chinese in steerage. a 

Per Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—170 J apanese. 

Per Japauese str. Suminoye Maru, from Kobe :—37 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Poi Frenehi steamer T'anais, for Hongkong :—Messrs. O. Anderson, 
E. Engelson, and A. Some in cabin. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. _ 


ARRIVALS. 

Dec. 17, Japanese steamer Krorio Maru, G. Withers, 597, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 18, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. . 

Dec. 19, British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787, 
from Hongkong, Dec. 12th, Mails and General, to O. & 0. Co. 

Dec: 19, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 
from Kobe, December 17th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 19, Japanese steamer Hingo Maru, R. N. Walker, 896, from 
Hakodate and Oginohama, Dec. 17th. General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 20, Japanese steamer J'aganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 21, Japanesesteamer Nagoya Maru, Wilson Walker, 1,096, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 21, American ship Ruphael, Sherman, 1,542, from New York, 











































CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong via porta:—Silk for 
London, 41; for France, 29; for Italy, 10 ; Total, 80 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from Kobe :—Treasure, 
$150,000. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Treasure, $50,000.00. : ; 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $10,400.00 ; for San Francisco, $17,000.00. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco :— 

















July 4th, Kerosene Oil, to C. & J. Trading Uo. TEA: 7 
Dec. 22, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, Steadman, 407, from Yok- From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
kaichi, General, to M. B. Co. j Shanghai ..... cesccescscseeees 150 606 148 904 
Dec. 22, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, P. Frahm, 852, from Nagasaki.....cccccc.cecccocscsee ei aa 961 261 
Kobe, December 20th, General, to M. B. Co. i080 -sinseacsccsseexcevasiuduates — 344 589 933 
a = Yokohama ............... 6 oes 5,850 107 942 6,899 
DEPARTURES. Hongkong .............s00008088 73 51 105 229 
Dec. 16 British steamer Glenl on, F. Ged e, 1,375, for London viA sgh esagtie 6,0 3 1,108 2,045 9,226 
J apan and China ports, General. despatched by J. Matheson & Co. ss ae : 
Dec. 17, British steamer Coptic, Kidley, 2,687, for Hongkong, Mails ‘ 2 
and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Dec. 17, Japanese steamer /aganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for Shanghal............cccceseesses —_ 242 — 242 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. Hongkong ...............c0000 — 149 _— 149 
Dec. 17, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, C. Young 1,229, for | Yokohama ...........s.0csec06 ~— 290 — 220 
Hakodote, General, despatched by M. B. Co. —— —_——- —_—- 
Dec. 18, Japanese bark Kanagawa Maru, Eckstrand, 1,150, for Total ............ — 681 nee 


681 
Per French steamer Yanais, for Hongkong :—Silk for London, 
224; for France, 978 ; for Italy, 4; Total, 1,208 bales. 
eee 
. VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
Ada, British schooner, J. Goldie, 73, from North Pacific.—H. Cook. 
Adela, Russian schooner, Gus. Issacson, 50, from North Pacific. — 
F. Retz, 
Alma, Am. schr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Alpheus Marshall, British barque, E. McFaden, 922, from New 
York.—R. Isaac Bros. 
Anglo-America, British ship, C. H. Homewood, 1,533, from New 
York.—Frazar & Co. 
Bertha, British steamer, J. Trigg, 2,140, from New York.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 
Black Diamond, Ger. bq., Boyd, 585, from Puget Sound.—P. Bohm, 
Cremona, American bark, P. C. Gove, 608, from Newcastle, N.S. W. 
—Ffrazar & Co. 
Coryphene, American bark, G. W. Ginn, 812, from Newcastle, 
£.S, W.—Frazar & Co. 
Diana, Am. schr, J. H. Petersen, 77, from Kurile I'ds.—Captain. 
Else, German brig, Holm, 287, from Takao.—P. Bohm. 
E. von Beaulieu, German barque, C. Oetting, 353, from Nagasaki.— 
Grosser & Co, 
Felice, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 65, from North Pacific.— Master.’ 
Hclena, Am, schooner, F. Bishop, 55, from Behring Sea.—Ginsberg. 
Herschel, German ship, P. I. Wupper, 787, from Hamburg and 
Middlesbro’.—A. Reimers & Co. 
Kasea, British bark, Browne, 312, from Nagasaki.—Order. 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, Wilson Walker, 1,096, from 
Shanghai and ports.—M. B. Co. 
Osaka, Writ. bix.. Lowe, 527, from N ewcastle, N.S.W.—Cornes & Co, 
Oswald, German barque, Boysen, 445, from Nagasaki.—P. Bohm, 
Otome, American schooner, W. Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— 
Owston, Snow & Co. 
Otsego, American schooner, E, Pierce, 36, from North Pacific 
Ocean. —Master. 
Otter, American schooner, Littlejohn, 60, from Kurile Islands.— 


J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Paul Revere, American ship, Muller, 1,735, from New York vii 
Kobe.—to C. & J. Trading Co. 
Raphuel, American ship, Sherman, 1,542, from New York.—C. & J. 

Roderick Ee ns h ba G.N | 
rick Hay, Britis rque, P. G. Nicholson, 2 from Naga- 
saki.—Janiine, Mathcuoe & Cs ts 7 
Rose, Am. schooner, J. Wilson, 36, from Kurile Islands.— Captain. 
Hose. American schooner, F, Brassey, 72, from North Pacific 
Cruise. —M. Ginsberg. 
Sophie, Rus. brig, P. Lemascheffsky, 330, from Barracoutra.—F. Retz: 
Zephyr, British schooner, Ewalt, 38, from Behring Sea.—Hodnet. 


Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M B. Co. 

Deo. 18, British steamer Galley of Lorne, Pomeroy, 1,380, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Dec, 19, Japanese steamer Juyoshima Maru, J. C. Hubbard; 697, 
for Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 19, Japanese steamer Kvvorio Maru, G. Withers, 617, for 
Hachinohe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 19, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,240, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 19, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, Steadman, 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, Genetal, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 20, Japanese steamer /amaura Maru, G. Q. Clarke, 558, for 
Hakodate and Otaru, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 20, British barque Camana, Perks, 6592, for Philippines, 
Ballast, derpatched by Findlay, Richardson & Co. 

Deo. 20, British barque Queen Emma, W, Dow, 314, for Kobe, 
Iron, despatched by Walsh. Hall & Co. 

Dec. 20, Japanese stuamer Tokio Maru, R. Swain, 1,146, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M B. Co. 

Dec. 21, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
for Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 21, Japanese steamer, Shinagawa Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 
for Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 21, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Yhomas, 524, for Korea via 
Kobe, Guupowder, &c., despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 22, British sieamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787, for 
San Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O & O. Co.. 

Dec. 23, French steamer Tanais, Drujon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 


—_ 
PASSENGERS. : 


Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong vid Hiogo and Naga- 
saki :—Mr. and Mrs. M arcus, Mesars. Jenkins, U.S. N., Suyder, 
U.S.N., Lee, Gregory, Wheatly, Aminoff, Runge, Ferrar, Ab Lai, 
and Rev. Stout in cabin ; and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. ‘orai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—75 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :—For San Fran- 
Mrs. Lathrop and maid, Mr. C. Coril, Mr. J. Meyer, Lieut.-Col. H. 
8. Palmer, R.E., and Mrs. Harrington in cabin ; and 2 Europeans aud 
2 Chinese in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hakodate and Ogino- 
hama : —3 Japanese in cabin ; and 168 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—87 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Zvkio Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Ramsay and family, Mrs. Nakano and 2 children, Mrs. Ross, 
Messrs, Y. Ito, Y. Yokoyama, G. Takay.ki, Enouye, Yamada, 
Yoshidake, M. Morioka, K. Nishimura, J. Furusho, J. Hoyumi, M. 
a Chee Wo, Fujito, Kato, Geo. Wauchope, and F. Gilbert in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. Kawada Koichiro, and aoreait Mr. and Mrs. N ar ea Mrs. 
Bell, Paymaster Peterson, U.S.N., Messrs. L. L. Fobes, F. Morse, 
H. Broschen, E. H. Hunter, J. Wilsen, D. Comrie, A. B. Smith, 
J. A. Thomson, T. W. Hellyer, A. Voight, Murata, Kashima, ‘To. 
mila, Nishi, Kawamura, Go, Asami, Majima, Mori, and Ah Kun in 
cabin; and 5 Europeans, 4 Chinese, and 180 Japanese in steerage. 
For San Francisco : Professor J. H. Kerr and son, Messrs. J. §, 
Halsey, and ©. Hildebrand in cabin, 

Per British sieamer Arabic, for San Francesco :—Mrs. M. M. 
Kuhn and 2 children, infant and Japanese servant, Professor J. H. 
Kerr and son, Mrs. Lathrop and maid, Miss Harrington, and Mr. 
T. W. Terry in cabin. For New York: Messrs. T. Covil, ‘I. W. 
Hellyer, C. E. Churchill, and J. 8S. Halsey in cabin. For London: 
Major T. R. Tabuteau, H. Baehr, and J, Meyer in cabin. For Liver. 
pool: Mr. Walter R. Congreve and Wife, Lieut.-Colonel H. S, 
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VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Cremona, for New_York via Kobe, quick despatch. Paul Heine- 
mann & Co, 


Feronia, for Havre and Hamburg (eventually via London).—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 
Galley of Lorne, for New York viA Suez Canal, quick despatch, — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
Nagoya oe for Shanghai and porte, December 28th, at 4.30 p.m. 
. Co. 


— 


Occanic, for San Francisco, December 31st.—O. & O. Co. 

Usaka, for Havre aud (or) London, quick despatch.—C. Illies & Co. 

Oswald, for London via Kobe, quick despatch.—P. Bohm. 

Radnorshire, for London via Japan and Vhina porte (with liberty to 
call at Manila), quick despatch,— Adamson, Bell & Co. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Since our last report Yarns are weaker and only a trifling business has been done. Shirtings, on the contrary, have 
been more enauired for, and a few sales have been made; these, if of small volume, at least seem to establish a range of 
values which before were quite nominal. Dealers have generally ceased buying for the year, aud all goods are quiet, there 


being nothing to call for any special remark. S 
COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 Taffachelas .... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07% 
8 na’ a Gool to Best... 1. 0... ‘4 30.00 to 31.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
mmbay, No. 20 do. see ee awe ” 27.50) to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ...  .6. +0. 40-3 i 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium... Pa 32.00 to 33.09 Figured Orleans ... ... a oui ee a es “eae a Os 
if ,, * Good to Best ... om 33.25 to 35.25 | Italian Cloth 30 7 oe te ay : 
38 t 42 a aR : bad oe oon see eee 99 30 99 eve 0.18 to 0.80 
» 6s BS to 42 ... Sea ane. ames nee es 36.00 to 58.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.144 to 0.15g 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. yeume 24 ., 30,, 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8} 1b per piece 385 to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22} : 00 sanke 24 » 30,, 0.30 to 0.37% 
7 3 ae in” e cat: ied. Lab to 232k Cloths, Pilots... 1 s+ ++ 54 4, 56,, «.. 0.30 to 0.46 
1. Cloth:—7 th... ... 2 vds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50- Presidents ve ase eee BE 4, 564, 4. 0.45 to 0.525 
Indio Shirtines 12 44 180 to 1.93 Union ivi) wee wee sce BE 4, 66° ,, 0.30 to 0.55 
ia) ates “~ ” 99 m~S bie : 5 
Prints :—Assorted et BE ee ie 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, svarlet and green, 6 to 6 tbs, per Ib 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, per yard 0.08 to 9.094 IRON : — 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to ldo Flat Bars $ in, ... 0.0. cee cee cee nee nee vee $2.50 to 2.92 
do. 2k to2}z Ib 24 ,, 39 ,, of 1.35 to 1.55 2. Pi Ssd) cite G5, hae die Cee ask 8.10 to 3.273 
do. 3 1b ee, ar ee 5 1.65 to 1.8%) Rounds and squares up to2 in. ... 0... we wee 3.10 to 3.25 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 4, 45 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... see cee nee nee cee eee «©2630 to 2.80 
Victoria Lawns 12 ,, 42-3 a 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize 0.0... ee cee eee tee ee «6-290 to B15 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have amoutted to 8,000 cases Devoe, at $2.11 and $2.10 per case, and 
deliveries to 18,000 cases. ‘The Raphael has arrived with 52,000 cases Comet brand, making present stocks of sold and 
unsold oil about 180,000 cases. ‘The market is not firm. | 

Kerosene Oil, Devoe ... a sae ... per case, $2.10 | Other brands... ee aes ws per case, $1.93 to 1.95 


SUGAR.—With business nearly ata standstill in the Sugar Market at the close, prices at present are nominal ; 
and although there were a few amall transactions in the early part of the interval, there is no quotable change in prices. 





White, No. Lc. cee cee cee teens per picul, $8.59 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... see eee vee cee eee por picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
we hel igs Aker Be WSS ee G- —BE 8.00 to 8.50 We aay he: Baan eee ee nas an eae Sis 5.25 to 5.50 
Bhs se SAS Aw, hem: Geet. SRS “maa Re Pe 7.25 to 8.0U Brown Formosa ng see tee tee ee . 4.30 to 4.50 

——— » 


EXPORTS. 

SILK.—Purchases bave again been on a large scale during the week, and a good deal of silk has been shipped to 
Karope and America for Japanese account, Iolders mostly decline business until after the New Year, and prices remain 
unchanged, but the tendency is slightly upwards for all the better classes of silk. ‘he chief business has been in Filatures ; 
there is very little silk off-red for sale in Hank sorts, and the prices asked are beyond the idea of buyers. Settlements 
during the week are 496 piculs, viz.: Filatures 228, Hanks 138, Kakedas 64, and Oshius 66 piculs, Total settlements 
to date 16,295 piculs. Stock, 4,700 piculs. 


Tlanks—No. 1 and 2 4: ss eee ave ae ee ee 8520. FO DD) WilatuteaeeNO. 2: dic dae hee ae: “Sve: Gees See: hee GOTO 580 
‘5 si oe at~ tadie “apey dk Bee SRS, ie. ‘chee “OVO CO.0D) Kakecdas—Extra i... cee eee tee nee tee eee 610 

- oy DOD. Tank gah Gase. eee Gee eee ea ee. <P 190 os Wor dic ck. Gaba uae GEO) ae. i See. Se OE MO 580 

ia ,», 39 and Inferior wig Mage Cakes. tee. eee “SO COED - cq Di aev: Sac “ede tee eae! eee eee cues 540 to 550 

Filatures—Extra ...0 0.0 cee cee eee ee eee wee BHO to O70 - Tntetigr’ “aus anaes wes ee ae BIO -020 

” No. 1, 10 t0 13 nse ose ean see ses ope G20) tOO30 Hamatsky—1I and 2...) see cee cee cee nee tee 460 to 470 

a oe dy TE G00 cae ake. ane aes san a SIU GO'G20 ve Zand Inferior... ... se vee cee vee, 440 to 450 


TEA.—A fairly active but rather spasmodic demand has ruled throughout the week, resulting in the tranefer of 
about 1,700 piculs at somewhat irregular prices, but on the whole a shade higher than those quoted below. All other 
grades have been represented, although the common kinds have come in for the greater share of attention. Arrivals have 
somewhat fallen short of the demand, and stocks are reduced to 2,500 piculs. Settlements here and Kobe are 252,803 
piculs, against 270,800 piculs at this time last year. 


CleommMon os. eee cee tee nee ee tee nee tee nee $9 WilivG:. “wie. Shes. ava. ted. Rete “hed: nee ie Lae nate $24 to 26 
Good Common ... cee cee cee cee cee tee tee ee 10 to 12 Winedtscox:. ode -ede eae Kaeo (Sea Gee “ess - eee) wee 28 to 30 . 
Medium 14 to 17 UWGLGH ck cases ce uae kde Oe ae ek nah eee SD rds 


WAL Wiieihci cL. Ge Gk. oe ee ae "19 to 22 





EXCILANGE., 
With slight fluctuations during the interval, rates leave off somewhat weaker at the close, with but small 
business doing. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ......-:.seeseeeeeeeeees 3:74 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ Bight... sesseee  % Giscound, 
‘is vy Amonths’ sight .....:cceeeeeeeeeeee eens 3,74 On Shanghai—Bank sight........ a sesecausevonseeneesees « 72 
“3 Private 4 months’ sight ..........e eee eee ees 3/74 be Private 10 days’ Bight......+08 uayees 78 
‘i 46 6 4,5 sa’. beieatsaselaeeaeeen OR On New York—Bauk Bills on demand ....... ssawes 87 
On Paris—Bank sight.....c.ccceceee ceeeeneeeseeeeereraeeees 4.53. _ Private 30 days’ sight ..... sisvanien, DO 
¥i Private 6 months’ sight ....cccereseeereerees 4.63 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ora me «1 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .....+0 scapddedssesoenendes 3 % discount. * Private 30 days’ sight .....++ . 88} 





SHIPPING. | 
For London, vidi ports, the steamship Glen/yon sailed on the 16th instant, and the Radnorshire, expected shortly, 
ig advertised for same destination with quick dispatch ; the British barque Osaka may now be considered “fully engaged, 
and will leave in a day or two for Havre and London: the German barque Oswald nominally continues to hold the berth, 
but shippers Lave given up all idea of engaging in her. For New York, vid Suez Canal, the steamship Galley of Lorne 18 
londing in Kobe, and will be here shortly to take up her engagements and the American barque Cremona \s rapidly filling 
for that port vid Kobe. The German steamship Feronia as circulated for Havre and Hamburg, Wa London. Coastwise, 
little is wanted, Hongkong and Swatow still asking for tonnage from Nagasaki at low rates. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail, 


*‘FaIs CE QUE DOI8: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN WKEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: } 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EpiTor. 


YOKOHAMA : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30ru, 1882. 





We have to apologize to our readers for the very faulty manner 
tn which both the Daily and Weekly tssues of the “Japan Mail’ 
are at present printed. The difficulties we are obliged to contend 
with since the destruction of our offices and plant by fire are 
almost insuperable. Pending the arrival of machinery and type 
from England, we can only appeal to the indulgence .of the public. 
So soon az our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the 
size of the “ Mail” and otherwise improve its form, and we trust that 
we 8 then be able to atone, tn some degree, for present short- 
comings. We take this opportunity to mention that as technical 
difficulties preclude the publication of a mail issue until our plant is 
renewed, subscribers to that issue will be supplied, in the interval, with 
copies of the ‘‘ Weekly Matl.” 


NOTES. 


On Christmas eve the official quarter of Tokiyo was 
thrown into some commotion by an alarm of fife in the 
Foreign Office. ‘The flames broke out about nine o’clock 
in & house occupied by Mr. Saito, private secretary to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and were caused, as in the 
case of the Kencho, by an over-heated stove-pipe. Mr. 
Saito’s residence stood in the most westerly corner of the 
Gwaimusho enclosure, and as the barracks of the Imperial 
Guards are separated from the compound at this point by 
the breadth of a street only, the assistance of the military 
was immediately available. ‘The most that can be said, 
however, is that it was organized assistance, in this respect 
offering a pleasant contrast to the aimless efforts of a dozen 
native fire-brigades who arrived upon the scene half an 
hour later, yelling like demons, demolishing everything 
the flames had spared, and shooting a great many tiny jets 
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of water into the smouldering embers. in rear of the con- 
flagration, which leaped gaily on, quite indifferent to any- 
thing happening in the space over which it had passed. 
To leeward of Mr. Saito’s house stood the stables of the 
Foreign Office. These were very goon in ablaze, and 
from them the flames passed to a lumber yard where mate- 
rials for Prince Arisugawa’s palace were stored. It was 
at one time feared that the palace itself—a spaejous and 
costly building now approaching completion—would be 
destroyed, but as the night was almost perfectly calm, the 
mischief fortunately exhausted itself in the lumber yard. 

It will be observed that within the past fifteen days 
no less than three fires have occurred in official build- 
ings: first the Offices of the Kanagawa Prefecture were 
destroyed; then the Normal School in Tokiyo, and 
finally some outbuildings in the Foreign Office com- 
pound. To compl:ie the list, indeed, we ought to 
include a fourth ease, reported in our issye of the 
17th instant, but as the flames in that instance were 
extinguished almost immediately by those whose inad- 
vertence had caused them, they scarcely deserve to be 
recorded, It has been suggested that all these mishaps, 
occurring in governmental buildings, can scarcely be re- 
garded as mere coincidences, and certainly, at first sight, 
the facts do seem to suggest an uwkward inference. But 
suspicion disappears when it is remembered that in every 
case the fire has been traced to the same simple cause—an 
overheated stove-pipe. The probability is that however 
carefully these stove-pipes are erected in the first instance, 
they do not subsequently receive proper attention ; or, 
what is still more likely, they are taken down during the 
summer and afterwards re-erected by inexperienced per- 
sons. Indeed, it appears strange that a greater number 
of accidents do not result from an improper use of stoves, 
for everybody’s experience furnishes many instances 
where the reckless employment of a blower by Japanese 
servants has only failed to cause disaster by a hair's 
breadth. We ought to have heard the last, for this 
season, at all events, of fires in official buildings resulting 
from easily controllable causes. 





It is truly pitiful to be obliged, winter after winter, to 
record the same tale of destruction and misery. If the 
money lost by fires in Tokiyo alone could be set aside for 
ten years, it would go a long way towards ourrency 
redemption. So much has been written upon this 
subject already that .we have little heart to approach 
it again, but in truth it forces itself upon our 
attention at New Year’s time with a persistency that may 
not be gainsaid. We remarked in a recent issue that up 
to the time of writing, Tokiyo had been unusually fortunate, 
for although a few fires had occurred, they had without 
exception been confined to small areas. The statement 
requires to be slightly modified to-day. True the capital 
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is still safe from any of these terrible disasters which made 
the winter of 1880-81 from first to last a record of suffering 
and sorrow for the humbler classes. Buta night without 
a conflagration—hitherto happily of small dimensions— 
has come to be the exception. There is an uneasy feeling 
in the air, and not only do the streets show a scanty 
furniture of plaited straw or pine and bamboo trophies, 
but even the shops for the sale of New Year's decorations, 
are subjected to a strict surveillance, and their owners 
constantly cautioned against exposing any inflammable 
materials after nightfall. Prosperity alone seems to with- 
hold a considerable section of humanity from drifting into 
the depths of rascality. Such a season of tradal depres- 
sion as we have experienced during the past year, could not 
fail to induce much poverty and privation among the lower 
classes, and the capital is said to be infested at present by 
waifs and strays who, not daring to embark upon thie 
comparatively noble career of burglary, prowl about with 
a box of matches and a bundle of rags steeped in kerosene, 
seeking some unguarded place to perpetrate their villainy. 
Up to the present, their success has not been very great, 
for the citizens are on the alert, and efficient systems of 
watchmen have been organized in many districts to -up- 
plement the efforts of the police and the gendarmerie : 
but windy nights, such as those of the 28th and 29th, are 
anxious times, and it were idle to pretend that any 
real security exists. Of course one cannot choose but 
contrast the immunity enjoyed by the brick houses in 
Ginza with the disasters which devastate other districts, 
neither is it easy to understand why the Tokiyo fire 
brigades are left to amuse the spectators and tickle the 
flames with toy pumps, instead of being supplied with 
powerful steam-engines. But progress in these directions 
must apparently be deliberate. Had the houses in Ginza 
been skillfully designed so as to suit the climate of Japan 
and the fashions of Japanese life, they would not have lost 
by unpopularity what they gain in security. But lika 
many other useful innovations which have struggled into 
existence in this country, they suffered by the incom- 
petence of those to whom they were entrusted; and there 
appears to be but a scanty prospect of avother brick-built 
street springing up to defy, during eleven years, the fires 
that visit wooden structures almost every otlicr season. 





Among the passengers by the homeward mail to-day is 
Mr. Robert Beadon, who returns to England on leave of 
absence. Mr. Beadon has served the Government of this 
country for six years in the capacity of legal adviser, and 
his high qualifications have not failed to receive due appre- 
ciation. He is accompanied by Mrs. Beadon, whose indis- 
position, indeed, is the proximate cause of his return. We 
desire to join their numerous friends in wishing them a 
prosperous voyage, and ourselves, the pleasure of soon 
seeing them once more in Japan. 





These Tokiyo fires, by the way, afford trustworthy data 
for determining the relative efficiency of hand and steam 
fire-engines. The advocates of the former certainly 
deserve the thanks of the public for rousing the residents 
of this settlement to a careful consideration of the whole 
question, and something of the present exceptional energy 
and excellence of our amateur fire-brigade may be attri- 
butable to the interest then excited. But we must 
candidly avow that having watched the progress of several 
conflagrations in the capital, the utter inefficiency of 
hand-engines is the most sensible impression produced on 
our minds. Doubtless the “ stitch in time” is a sound 
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policy, but then, it must be in time. Houses in Japan 
will not bear being trifled with. The first alarm of fire is 
generally a flare-up that mocks any stream a hand-engine 
canemit. <A powerful rush of water with sufficient impetus 
to beat back the flames is the only potent agent, and 
though a hand-engine may do good service with stone or 
brick houses where an appreciable interval often elapses 
between the beginning of the danger and its full develop- 
ment, the flimsy shanties of the Japanese require to be 
attacked after a much more uncompromising fashion. 





Yokohama does not seem to have been particularly gay 
this Christmas. Some of the residents took advantage of 
the holidays to escape from the wearisome companionship 
of unprofitable business, and the remainder went through 
the usual routine of Christmas trees, carols, and other set 
Her Majesty’s Minister and the Misses 
Parkes entertained a number of the Tokiyo foreign resi- 
dents at an evening party on the 27th instant. 





The telegraph makes the Marquis of Salisbury say, in 
an address to the Scottish Conservative Club of Edin- 
burgh :—‘‘I confess I do not often envy the United States, 
but their institutions possess one feature which appears to 
me a subject for the greatest envy, namely: their magni- 
ficent institution of the Supreme Court. If the Parliament 
passes & measure inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
country there exists a Court which will negative it at once, 
thus giving a stability to the institutions of the country 
which, under the system of vague and mysterious promises 
existing here, we look for in vain.”” The Century Magazine 
for December has an article explaining the functions and 
recording the history of this Court. ‘‘ We are apt,” says 
the writer, “to think ours a simple system ; it is in reality 
a complicated one, for we have both a divided and a con- 
centrated authority, and the functions of authority are 
distributed between the State and the nation, and among 
different departments of each, in such a way that 
innumerable conflicts would occur to strain and perhaps 
finally destroy the framework of popular Government, were 
it not for the regulating power of the supreme judicial 
tribunal. On several occasions in the history of the Great 
Republic, the power of the Supreme Court has been more 
than regulative, aud has assumed a formative character. 
In its early stages especially, the form itself of the central 
Government was largely shaped by the decisions which 
came from the Supreme Bench, interpreting the Constitu- 
tion, then an elastic compact, not hardened by time and 
use, and one of untried and doubtful force as a bond to 
hold the States together and create from them a homogenous 
nation.” The business of the Supreme Court is divided 
into two classes—cases in which it has original, and cases 
in which it has appellate, jurisdiction. To the former 
belong suits for debt brought by United States citizens 
against a foreign minister, consul, or their suites, even 
servants not being excluded. The theory is that the house 
of the Minister is foreign territory, and that its inmates, 
being under the protection of the flag of the foreign country 
represented by the Legation, can only be reached by the 
process of the highest court in the land. The Court has 
also original jurisdiction in suits of one State against 
another State, or of a State against a citizen of another 
State. A State may sue a citizen or citizens of another 
State, but a citizen cannot sue a- State. Nevertheless 
this injustice, founded on old English common law, is not 
unlikely to be set right by a new device. ‘‘ Certain citizens 
of New Hampshire, holding repudiated bonds of Louisiana 
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have transferred them to their own State, and New 
Hampshire has brought suit upon them before the Suprewe 
Court. -If the court holds the transfer to be valid and 
gives judgment against Louisiana, then the way will be 
open for all the defrauded creditors of defaulting States to 
get their money.” 

An admirable feature in the Supreme Court is its ac- 
cessibility to appeals from the lower Federal tribunals. 
Any one can so appeal, provided the sum involved exceeds 
five thousand dollars, and the only formality required is a 
paper signed by the Judge of the lower court. “ All the 
Supreme Court expenses amount to only about twenty 
dollars for each side, besides the cost of the record, which 
is taxed at the rate of twenty cents per hundred words.” 

The greatest name associated with the Supreme Court 
is that of Chief Justice Marshall, who presided from 1801 
to 1835. His work upon the bench will never be forgotten 
in America, for it was his remarkable decisions which 
vindicated the authority of the Federal Judiciary over 
both State tribunals and State legislatures as the guardian 
and interpreter of the Constitution. 





Vernacular journals assert that the Minister for Fi- 
nance, Mr. Matsugata, has made an accurate statement 
of his policy to the officials of the Finance Department 
and others, showing them, at the same time, that the 
specie reserve in the Treasury has largely increased during 
the past twelve months. It is to be regretted that the 
journals responsible for this assertion do not accompany 
it by some explanation of the policy thus expounded as 
well as of the methods which have been employed to in- 
crease the reserve. Mr. Matsugata has an uphill-task 
before him, Rightly or wrongly the public has agreed to 
regard as a very threadbare garment the mantle bequeathed 
to him by his predecessor, and it will need to be held up 
to the light for a long time before people become thoroughly 
persuaded that it is not full of holes. Doubtless it is well 
that even the officials of the Financa Department should 
know exactly what is going on, and that their faith in the 
reality of a growing reserve should be established by all 
sorts of demonstration ; but this is only a first step. The 
confidence of the people has to be enlisted before every- 
thing, and we more than doubt whether that result will 
ever be consummated until the public is furnished with 
final accounts as well as estimates, aud until men are in a 
position to understand, not the mere fact that a reserve 
exists and is augmenting, but where it comes from and how 
itis procured. Mr. Matsugata has the inconvenience of 
dealing with a very sceptical audience. His predeceesor 
left him that legacy, and we sincerely hope that the step 
he is reported to have taken the other day, may prove 
the prelude to a general admission of the public to his 
confidence. 





The Economiste Frangais of November the 11th, gives 
& résumé of the British Consular Trade Reports for this 
country, and comments on them in these terms :— The 
conclusions that may be drawn from these reports are not 
satisfactory. The importance of Japan’s commerce na- 
turally depends on her productive power, and this, judging 
from the tables of exports, is far from being what one 
might expect in a country so well situated as Japan. 
Taking the total value of the exports at 30 millions of 
dollars, the production of the country, over and above 
what it needs for home consumption, only amounts to an 
average of 86 cents, or 3s. 8d. per head of the population. 
That denotes an insufficiency of national enterprise, and 
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one cannot count on any material, progress, so long as 
three great obstacles to commerce continue to exists. 
They are :—want of capital; the excessively high price of 
transport in the interior, and great fluctuations in the 
value of the fiduciary currency.” Truly we are a trifle 
weary of hearing these “three great obstacles” detailed 
and re-detailed. It would be a pleasant variety if critics 
were kind enough to indicate some royal road to their re- 
moval. Doubtless nine persons out of ten will say that 
the grand panacea is to throw the whole country open to 
foreign trade. We entirely agree with them, but we do 
not forget that this opening process may be achieved in 
other ways than that commonly contemplated—in such a 
way, for example, as to dispense with the co-operation 
of foreign local agents altogether. That certainly would 
not be a desirable consummation. 





Mr. Buchanan, third Secretary in H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Tokiyo, leaves Yokohama to-day by the Bangalore. 
During his three years’ residence in Japan Mr. Buchanan 
has been universally popular, and we only echo the senti- 
ment of his numerous friends, both foreign and Japanese, 
when we express & hope that it may soon be our good 
fortune to see him here again in a position which will 
afford larger scope for the exercise of the abilities he has 
already displayed. 


We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt, from 
the Post Office Bure.u, of International and Domestic 
Postages Tables. ‘Tii2 tables are printed in a clear, com- 
pendious form, an.1 co equal credit to their compilers and 
their printers (tlio ‘‘ Seishi Bunsha,” Tokiyo). 





On Christmas Day, Obrist Ohurch, which had been 
decorated in imitation of a winter landscape in England, 
was attended by a full congregation. Morning prayers 
were read by the Revd. J. J. Taylor. The choral portion 
of the service, which was beautifully rendered, included 
the ‘* Adeste Fideles,” Goss’s Anthem “ Behold I bring 
you good tidings,’ and “ Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem,” by Hopkins, the whole being under the able direction 
of Mr. Jno. T. Griffin. The Sermon was preached from 
the first Lesson by the Chaplain, the Revd. E. Champneys 
Irwine, M.A., who showed that as each succeeding age 
passed by Christ constantly emerged the highest object of 


the veneration and love of all earnest and of all suffering 


hearts. The usual offertory having been collected, which 
amounted to $200, Mendelssohn's noble hymn was-sung 
in unison by Choir and people, the words ‘“ Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing” being alone taken in harmony. 
The effect was at once simple and grand. The ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus ” was then finely played by Mr. Griffin, and the 
congregation dispersed. 





Some enthusiastic or romantic newspaper contributors while 
the Egyptian war was yet anended made a good deal of 
capital out of speculation and rumor as to the parentage and 
even the possible nationality of the prime personage in the 
revolt, Subsequently the absurdities stated have been cor- 
rected by Lady Strangways and others of the privileged few 
Europeans who have had access to the native households of 
Alexaadria and Cairo. Such writers establish beyond ques- 
tion that Arabi is an Egyptian of pure, if not noble, extrac- 
tion, who worked his way up from low degree to high civil 
and military offices. From news received by way of San 
Francisco, which explain the more direct telegrams, received 
through Reuter’s agency in Hongkong and China, we learn 
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that Arabi was sentenced to death and that condemnation 
was commuted to one of exile. At the instigation of Lord 
Dufferin, who did uot visit the Nile for nothing, the chieftain 
was exempted from a State-trial and dealt with directly by 
his Lord, the Khedive, whose hands really held the balances 
which should decide the question of his life or death. Mor- 
bid perasers of ghastly details, and backstairs investigators of 
state secrets are deprived of some information which they can 
well be spared ; and it is safe to say that neither Arabi him- 
self nor European diplomacy is any the worse for an adjust- 
ment which reveals so little. 





Mr. Trescot and General Grant, both well-known in the 
Far East, have been appointed commissioners to negotiate a 
commercial treaty on the part of the United States with 
Mexico. The New York Nation does not view this ap- 
pointment with favor, “It is no impeachment of the per- 
spicacity or sagacity of these gentlemen to say that the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty by a lawyer and a soldier 
is a decided and not very useful novelty in Statecraft. Neither 
of them can possibly know enough of trade or commerce, past, 
present, or future, to negotiate a treaty of this sort properly. 
It ought to be done by experienced business men, with the 
aid, perhaps, of a lawyer.” However much the mere ar- 
rangement, as the French say, ‘‘ may leave to be desired in 
the qualifications of the gentlemen selected, there is another 
view not inapposite here that is presented by the Nation in 
the light of pleasant sarcasm. “ We ought at the same time 
to point out to our protectionist friends that a commercial 
treaty will promote that accursed thing, a freer interchange 
of commodities, The Mexicans will not enter into a treaty 
binding them tobay more of our goods than they are now doing 
for gold, yet this is the only kind of treaty which, on the pro- 
tectionist theory, could do us any good. An arrangement for 
more barter will draw after it the ruin from which the tariff 
has so long saved us. A true commercial treaty on the 
American plan ought to bind the Mexicans to send a certain 
amount of gold in a bag for the purchase of goods into this 
country every year, or else to move into this country and con- 
sume our manufactures on the spot.” 


ee LL 





The last Friend of China to hand is principally occupied 
with an analysis of the Chefoo Convention correspondence 
lately published. On the subject of opium it would be diffi- 
cult to state anything wholly new, yet some matters outside 
the range of diplomacy on one side or fanaticism on the other 
are occasionally put in a new light, and will even bear iteration. 
Sir Thomas Wade himself maintains that opiam only is aban- 
doned absolutely to the tender mercies of the Chinese 
Government, and that on all other goods the import duty 
purchases their freedom within the port areas. But with or 
without reason the foreign merchants complain of excessive 
exactions, and these grievances threatened to block the way 
of the opiam negotiations. Russia, the United States, and 
Brazil, have made treaties with China, which prohibit opium, 
but Germany, France, and the other treaty powers are as free 
to trade in opiam as Great Britain, There was a danger 
that unless Ohina redressed their grievances they would take 
up the opium trade, and carry it on under the present con- 
ditions, thus neutralizing the Chefoo Convention after it got 
ratified. The first fourteen pages of the correspondence are 
occupied with this subject. A paragraph in the Tsung-li 
Yamen’s defence has, says the Friend of China, “a quiet 
pathos which will strike a thoughtfnl mind” :—* It may be 
observed of the Treaties with foreign States that they are not 
engagements which the Chinese Government has sent its 
officers to foreign States to negotiate, but instruments which 
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foreign States have sent officers to China to request might be 
drawn up; that the Articles contained in them all relate to 
matters which foreign States have spontaneously expressed a 
wish to have dealt with ; and that the modes of proceeding 
[therein indicated] are all of them modes of proceeding the 
institution of which has been solicited by foreign Govern- 
ments. Except as regards the establishment of rules for the 
protection of the revenue, the Chinese Government has 
reserved to itself no initiative whatever in these treaties. 
Whatever arrangements foreign States have requested should 
be made, the Chinese Government has invariably assented to, 
and has never failed to take steps to give effect to.” The 
Chinese bave not forgotten (how could they forget ?) that all 
our treaty privileges have been extorted by force. That 
Englishmen’s present position in their country is not what 
they would willingly accord is apparent. They plead :— 


The greater part of the twenty griefs set forth in the note 
under acknowledgment refer themselves to the mode of 
collecting the tariff and transfer duty. The Yamén has three 
plans to propose. ‘The first is to allow existing regulations 
to stand, while the Yamén will, on its side, direct the high 
authorities in the provinces to instruct their subordinates to 
abide by these faithfully ; and the foreign representatives will, 
on their side, direct their consuls, agents, and merchants to 
give implicit obedience to existing regulations. 

The second is to give effect to the new arrangement come 
to between the former British Minister, Sir R. Alcock, and 
the ‘I'sung-li Yamén. 

The third is to rescind the clause existing in the various 
treaties, under which foreigners are withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of China, 

If foreigners in China are placed under Chinese jurisdic- 
tion, then whenever and wherever they may be found, they 
will be at liberty to make a living in the same way as Chinese 
subjects. 

The foreign representatives are at liberty to state which of 
the three plans they prefer to adopt. Should all three be 
unacceptable, and the foreign representatives have some 
modus operandi to suggest, which it is possible for China to 
accept, she will be prepared to entertain it. 

Could any proposition or series of propositions be more 
equitable according to any international rule of existence. 
“Trade with us on equal terms, If you want to live in our 
country, live under the same conditions as our own nationals? 
If any cause of complaint should arise on either side, let it be 
adjusted between us as similar cases are between yourselves 
and others, in due course of polite negotiation,” 


With reference to the way in which the agreements of two 
English plenipotentiaries with the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment have been treated by the Foreign Office in London, the 
Friend of China has some pertinent truths to indicate. 

If we could get inside the Chinese mind, it would be curious 
and probably far from gratifying to learn what the statesmen 
of China really think of the British as diplomatists. Our 
martial superiority they must be pretty well convinced of, but 
what reason have they to think us straightforward in nego- 
tiation and honest in keeping to an agreement? Without a 
word of apology or explanation to China, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s Convention was unceremoniously kicked into the 
waste-paper basket by our Government ; although daly signed 
and sealed by a “plenipotentiary” after we ourselves had 
taught the Chinese the meaning of the word, and invented a 
Chinese phrase for it, to insure that the:r plenipotentiaries at 
least should have “ full powers ” to pledge their Government. 
Sir T. Wade has before pointed out, and now repeats, that this 
failure to ratify his predecessor’s agreement left a bad impres- 
sion in their minds, Yet his own agreement met a worse fate. 
For in the former case, when the agreement was rejected, both 
parties were left as they were before, nothing being lost on 
either side except the time and trouble of the negotiations. 
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In the Chefoo Convention, however, certain solid advantages 
were conceded by China to British commerce, and these have 
been secured and are enjoyed to this day, while China is kept 
out of the advantages promised to her! In 1839 the cele- 
brated opium-destroyer Lin, wrote, “I have heard that you 
foreigners are used to attach great importance to the word 
‘good faith.” Was it sarcasm? If their Excellencies Li 
and Tso were to write anything about “ good faith” just now, 
we should not think they meant a compliment, In the close 
of this correspondence Sir Thomas Wade tries to rebut a 
charge brought against him by Tso of “ shifting his ground,” 
but only to call forth a crushing reply. ii Hung-chang, who 
has a closer acquaintance with our military power than Tso, 
has shown more patience, On June 15th, 1881, Sir T. Wade 
wrote :—* The Grand Secretary Li presses for ratification of 
the Agreement negotiated with me at Chefoo in September, 
1876.” On Feb, 2 of this year Li is still humbly hopeful 
‘‘that the matter may be taken into consideration as soon as 


999 


possible.” 





A joint congressional committee appointed to inquire into 
the condition and needs of American shipping have recently 
begun their labors in the city of New York. An address 
from a committee representing the ship-building and ship- 
owning interests of Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore was read, in which were incorporated- 
the recommendations of the convention of shipping men 
recently held in New York. These proposed, among other 
things, the abolition of consular fees and of the three months’ 
extra pay to seamen discharged in a foreign port, the limita- 
tion of the individual liability of a shipowner to the propor- 
tion of any and all debts that his individual share of the vessel 
represents to the whole, the admission duty free of materials 
used in the construction, outfit, or repair of American ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, and the establishment of a De- 
partment of Commerce and Bureau of Navigation for the 
collection of valuable information relating to shipping and the 
A table showing the value of the imports 
and exports of the United States, and the percentage of them 
carried in American vessels during the fiscal years from 1840 
to 1882 inclusive, and prepared by the officers of the Treasury 
Department, was submitted by Congressman Dingley of the 
committee, From the figures given in this table it appears 
that while the value of the total imports and exports rose 
from $239,227,465 in- 1840 to $1,567,071,700 in 1882, the 
percentage carried in American vessels has steadily fallen off 
from 82.9 per cent. in the former year to 15.5 per cent. in 
the fiscal year just closed. 


shipping interests. 





Our readers will remember the extraordinary case of the 
steamer Leon XIII, commanded by a Spanish gentleman 
who presumably was not his right senses when he put under 
arrest his English engineer officers, and through the default 
of vigilance on the part of the Singapore port officials, 
spirited his ship and his prisoners to sea, It may also be 
remembered that the Consul for Spain in the Straits Settle- 
ments rendered himself so obnoxious that he was withdrawn 
by his Government—with commendation for his) behaviour 
bien entendu. The injured officers took the best remedy 
available, on their release in Manila, and recovered what they 
claimed for the ill-usage and damage they had sustained. 
In subsequent proceedings against them their cause iis been 
sustained. In the Admiralty Division of the high Lritisi 


of the jurisdiction by the Court.” Sir Robert Phillimore, in 
delivering judgment, stated that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish this ease from one decided in the Privy Council, 
where it was held that the Court had a discretion whether it 
would exercise the jurisdiction it undoubtedly possessed in 
such a case or not; and that in the exercise of his discretion 
he should dismiss the action. 





The final siftings of the best samples of modern electrical 
science will be left to the world, after the close of the 
Munich Electric Exhibition, an institution of stern practicality 
—just such an institution as was wanted to terminate a series 
of sensational shows, which have benefited advertisers, but . 
impeded the march of a potent benefactor. No medals or 
diplomas of merit are to be given, but every exhibitor has the 
right to get a report upon his apparatus and experiments, and 
as this report will emanate from a committee of eminent elec- 
tricians, it will be quite as valuable as a medal or diploma, 
and far more discriminating. The most important improve- 
ments brought out by the exhibition are shown in electriéal 
transmission. “One apparatus, by Shukert, conducts the 
power of a waterfall in Hirschau, 5 kilometres from Munich, 
into the exhibition by means of two dynamo-electric machines, 
and puts into motion several agricultural machines. This is 
certainly not more than the Gramme apparatus effects in the 
famous chocolate manufactory of Menier, but an extraordinary 
result is obtained by Marcel Deprez’s machines, which conduct 
water-power over 57 kilometres to Munich, with a redaction 
of but 50 per cent. It has hitherto been supposed that the 
great difficulty in transmitting water-power over great dis- 
tances is the loss of energy, 80 that the conducting wire would 
have to be thick in proportion to the distance traversed. 
Marcel Deprez succeeded in obtaining the desired result with 
an ordinary wire as used for telegraphs, measuring but 44 
milliinetres, which was used over 140 kilometres, because it 
was considered desirable not to use the ground as a conductor, 
‘The copper wire used for the electro-dynamic machine is but 
half a millimetre thick. Telephonic apparatus, of course, 
abounds in the show, but nothing very startling is produced, 





At the National Trades’ Congress, which has been 
holding sessions in Cleveland, U. S., some twenty-five or 
thirty national labor organizations were represented. A 
paper was read by Mr. Frank K. Foster, of Massachusetts, 
entitled “ Protection versus Wages,” in which the writer 
urged that the declaration in favor of protection be stricken 
out of the platform of the federation, After cousideration and 
discussion a resolution in accordance with this recommenda- 
Bat a striking 
inconsistency was shortly apparent—one having its origin in 
the “yellow scare.” The Chinese question received some 
attention from the congress. A resolution was passed ex- 
pressing alarm at the landing of a large number of Chinese 
under adecision of Assistant Secretary French, the result of 
which was to frustrate ‘ the very intent of the act prohibiting 
their importation.” ‘The Legislative Committee was instructed 


tion was carried with almost entire unanimity. 


Lo procure a decision giving ® true interpretation of the act, 
and, if necessary, to secure an amendment to cover the pur- 
poses of the law. . 


“ Atlas” in the /Vordd, alluiling to a system of wholesale 
pilfering, which coull nowhere be more brightly exemplified 


Courts a motion has been made “on behalf of the owners of ‘than in Yokohama, suggests that, in these days of lax literary 
the Spanish ship Leon XVZ/I. to dismiss an action brought j morality, it is refreshing to learn that the publishers of a 
by the first, secoud, and third engineers of the ship, to ree! London magazine have, through the instrumentality of Messrs, 
cover wages and expenses incurred in cousequenee of wrougtul ‘Lewis and Lewis, demonstrated to the editor of a weekly 
dismissal, the Spanish Consul protesting agninst the exercise | journal that it is as unlawful to appropriate the substance of 
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a printed article ax to steal personal property. 
says :—“If I were to prosecute every one who pilfers my 
paragraphs and neglects the old-fashioned courtesy of acknow- 
ledgment, I should have my hands full; but it is as well that 
those persons who systematicaNy make use of the information 
which I have been at the expense of eollecting should know 
that under the copyrivht laws I have the power of recovering 
damages if I care to be at the trouble.” 





Garneray, the French marine painter, whose adventures 
are a romance, who served in Indian waters with Snrcouf and 
Deprés, famons buccaneers or privateers, the last to resist 
‘English naval power in Indian waters—Garneray who has 
left on record the only account extant of the horrors ex- 
perienced by prisoners of war, French or English, in the early 
part of this century, had seme pleasent reminiscences of his 
visit to Madagascar. We believe it was La Belle Poule, 
La Pérouse’s frigate, on which Garneray was serving when 
the first attempt was made by France, riearly a century ago, 
to absorb the big African island. ° 


* 
# * 


Among other peculiarities of the Mulgaches of Garneray’s 
time was an exorbitant hospitality —a hospitality that exceeded 
even Cato’s arbanity to Hortensius. Possibly such amencties 
are still de regle in Madagascar, though it would be cruel 
even to suggest that any scheme of French endeavour could 
be influenced by a prospect of future life of luxury. Pro- 
bably the republicans of 1882 are more serious if less fierce 


than their predecessors of a hundred years ago. 


# 
* # 


For instance, a London trade organ says that the French 
evidently intend doing great things in Central Africa, With 
the aid of 600 Morocco navvies enlisted in Algeria, 600 
Senegal negroes, and 200 or 300 Kruhmen, 80 French engi- 
neers, guides, foremen, and navvies are about to commence 
the construction of the railway destined eventually to connect 
Senegal with the Niger. Their operations will be protected 
by a column under Colonel Desbordes, which will victual the 
posts, plant the French flag on the Niger, and erect two forts 
on that river. ‘I'he French staff and materials have just been 
despatched. A second railway, from St. Louis to Dakar, is 
also about to be commenced, and a cable will before long be 
laid between France and Senegal. Syme day France will 


reap the fruits of enterprise such as this.. 


* 
* * 


According to the same authority and to general report, 
Germany is also trying to make herself a few colonies, of 
which she has been sadly in need for a long time. A German 
company is being formed to colonise part of the island of 
New Guinea, which has hitherto been unclaimed. The enter- 
prise is got up on the model of the British North Borneo 
Company. Its promoters do not ask the Government for 
assistance, though they hope ultimately to receive it, if the 
proposed colony proves capable of existence. 





Faller details of the dispute between England and Spain, 
on the question of the Cuban refugees, make it plain that 
a serious complication is pending. The refugees 
cerned are General Maceo, and two others, who, having figured 
prominently in the Cuban insurrection, were since their sur- 
render confined at Ceuta, a Spanish convict station on the 
African coast, ‘ They made their eseape to Gibraltar by way 
of Tangiers, and as soon as they disappeared the Spanish 
Minister gave notice to the Brit:sh authorities at Gibraltar 
that ‘three convicts’ had eseapel, and asked that if they 
turned up at Gibraltar tlrey should be detained. Orders to 
that effect were accordingly given to the English police, with- 


con- 
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“Atlas? font a suspicion that the runaways were reatly political pri- 


soners, When they landed at Gibraltar they were arrested 
and carried before a police magistrate, who, apparently, had 
misunderstood his instructions, for he forthwith, without any 
inquiry, sent them across the lines and delivered them to the 
Spanish gendarmerie. Now, it appears that there is an ex- 
tradition treaty between England and Spain, very recently 
concluded, but it of course does not provide for the surrender 
of political criminals, or for the surrender of any criminals 
except after inquiry before a magistrate to establish the 
fugitive’s identity, and to show that the offences with which 
he is charged are within the purview of the treaty. No 
such formality, or indeed any formality, was observed in 
the present case. ‘lhe magistrate failed in his duty, and 
the Spanish Government got the men, if not under false 
pretences, ly concealing a material fact, Under these 
circumstances the British Government have naturally asked 
for their return, and the Spanish Government, after full 
deliberation, have refused it, In vther words, they have 
announced their intention to take advantage of the mistake.” 
Such is the view of a leading New York paper of the condi- 
tion. In another place it opines that it is not at all likely 
that the Spaniards will be allowed to retain their prisoners. 
“ However unwilling Mr, Gladstone might be in the present 
state of European politics to put pressure on a Power as 
weak as Spain, he can hardly avoid doing it in a case like 
the present which touches the British right of asylum, a 
point on which the Liberal party has always been extremely 
sensitive, He would probably have in coercing Spain what 
he has not had in putting Arabi down—the united support 
of his party. There are some subjects on which all English- 
men are Jingoes, and the security of political refugees on 
British soil is one of them. The Spanish defence is, we 
believe, that they found these men on Spanish soil, and 
that if they came there by a blunder of the British police, it 
is no affair of theirs. But then the blunder was undoubtedly 
due in the first instance to the piece of deception practised by 
them in giving notice of the escape of the ‘three con- 
victs.’ This was well calculated to throw the British off 
their guard, because they, of course, could hardly suppose that 
the Spaniards would ask them to be on the lookout for 
criminals whom, under the treaty, they could not surrender, 
In fact, the plea is one which, if adopted as it is said to have 
been by the Cabinet, would do little credit to Spanish notions 
of honour.” 





The Heiji Shimbun (Navy and Army Gazette) reports, 
literally, as follows anent the accident to H.I.J.M.S. Hiyes 
Kan:—“The Hiyei Kan, having run upon a reef off Kyéng- 
kai-do, daring the recent expedition to Korea, sustained 
damage to her bottom. She is docked in Yokosuka for 
repairs. Her planking being of bad quality, constructed in 
England, will probably require a thorough overhauling in 
three or four years time. 





‘‘ Suffering from asthma, we cough ceaselessly, ‘ Zei, Zei,’ 
(tax, tax), We have taken enough Yakuzai (medicine or 
calamity) to reduce our bowels to the condition of a siubako 
(food-box) that may be broken with a tooth-pick. All has 

We must tnke other measures to be quit 
A solution of gold obtainable at tae nearest 
chemist’s is much to be preferred. Ha! Ha! Our gold 
Thus soliloquizes a big- 


been of no avail. 
of our sickness, 


pulverization is a harsh measure.” 
nosed man, Officially robed, and reducing with bellows and a 
fire sundry yolden ingots of human form to powder. ‘To the 
left is another figare, of liuman form with arms and legs 
outspread, and eyes protruding from their sockets, presumably 
under the heat pressure to which they have been subjected in 
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the laboratory. He complains, sympathetically to the 
operator :— You are the victim of a dangerous disease, diny- 


My 
prescription is, that, insomuch as your spasmodic efforts to- 


; an 
nosed as ‘Extreme distress and chronic perplexity. 


ward recovery only afflict us, you are incurable and had better 
die. 
consequence of the preSsere £o which yon have put them.” 
L’envoi is to be found in the solution of the Japanese proverb, 
doku wo kuyeba sara mademo. (If you have taken poison, 
you may as well swallow the plate !) 


You can see how my own eyeballs have protruded in 





A London paper having offered a prize of two guineas for 
the best Apology for Arabi Pasha, in not more than twenty 
lines of original verse, it has been awarded to Mr, Orlton 
Cooper, of London, for the following :— 


I saw wy country struggling day by day 
Beneath a weight of tyranny and greed ; 
Her fertile plains to foreigners a prey, 
Her children suff’ring from the direst need. 
I saw ber princes slaves in all but name, 
Aer wealth impov'rished and her rise suppressed ; 
Justice become a mockery and shame, 
Her commerce crippled and the poor oppressed. 
I saw each year her revenues decrease, 
Her substance gathered in by alien crews : 
Could any son of Evypt hold his peace 
And be a second time despoiled by Jews? 
Should I stand by and tamely see our land, 
Where once the mighty Pharaohs made the laws, 
Become the prize of some ambitious hand, 
Without one blow for Freedom’s glorious cause ? 
@ * * 


* ® 


Though I have failed, I mourn not my fate ; 
The world now sees the justice of our strife. 
Allah be praised | Assistance comes, though late, 

And Egypt now shall breathe a freer life. 
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fj toes is the last day of a year which bequeathes to us 

a scanty legacy of happy reminiscences so far as our 
lives in Japan are concerned. Times which, however hard 
they seemed, were never incapable of growing harder, have 
left men with wrinkled brows and lean purses; nor is it 
likely that many of us aro moved by any kindlier feeling 
towards these expiring twelve nonths than a selfish recret 
common at such a time to all who are old enough to retlect 
that life has an inconveniently brief limit. Even in Tokiyo, 
where debonnair citizens have always prided themselves 
on offering a brave front to loss and sorrow, evidences of 
unwonied dejection are discernible in scanty decorations 
and half-hearted preparations to welcome the new year. 
The comfortable plaits of straw, which generally deck the 
lintels, seem to have lost half their portly proportions, and 
the rosy cray-fish have a shrunken, decrepit aspect as if 
they knew themselves to be little better than hollow 
mockeries. It is sad to think that the spectre of adversity 
should have crept in between the people and their festivities, 
that even the decorations which mark the birth of a new 
year with allits hopes and prospects, should offer to ineen- 
diaries an opportunity to ply their nefarious trade. But 
facts of this sort, however disa sreenble they may be to 
contemplate, are nut mitigated by concealment. A plen- 
tiful harvest, cheap rice, and a net inconsiderable anyprecia- 
tion of the currency, ought to mean prosperity, but in 
reality they only imply that things are not as bad as they 
might be; that, however ill-favoured the general aspect 
of the times, they are not altovether withont redeeming 
features. More than that cannot be said, and truly it is 
not much, 
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But we do not propose to torment our realers at such a 
season by presenting to them a series of sombre pictures, 
A sensible philosophy teaches that no time is more idly 
wasted that the moments devoted to regretful retrospect. 
All that we care to remember of the dying year is the les- 
son it bequeathes us : an old lesson, it is true, and one that 
might will have been learned without the aid of bitter ex- 
perience, but still a lesson which as yet finds no practical 
echo in our every-day lives. 

‘Toil without profit has not been an invariable rule with 
the people of Yokoliama in 1882. There are some excep- 
tions : not the ordinary exceptions which exist in the 
presence of the most rigid rule, but exceptions sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a distinct class. One or more of 
them may be seen, almost any Sunday evening, tendering 
& first-class ticket to be clipped at the Shinbashi terminus 
when the last train is about to start for Yokohama. They 
are exceptions clad sometimes in silks and other soft 
textiles of Japanese fabrication, but more commonly wear- 
ing garments of western stuff and style, and always 
parading a certain pride of mien which suggests that their 
lots are cast in sunnier places than Providence originally 
destined them to occupy. Their story is very easily told. 
Inheriting from their fathers and their fathers’ fathers a 
special aptitude for guilds, trade-unions, and other com- 
binations of a similar nature, chance has placed within 
their reach ® unique opportunity for the exercise of this 
ability. Twenty years ago, opposing menace to remon- 
strance and force to opposition, there came and settled in 
their country a number of men whom all traditions 
of loyalty and patriotism directed the natives to ostracize 
end injure. The strangers, however imperious their in- 
sistance, were not entirely without regard for the prejudices 
they encountered. ‘They consented to be treated in some 
respects as aliens, and in return for the privilege of living 
under the sgis of their own jurisdictions, were satisfied to 
have their rights of trade and residence limited to certain 
small areas. Moreover, they brought with them many 
admirable and extraordinary machines and manufactures 
which they gladly exchanged for gold or silver, themselves 
offering large stores of the precious metals for commodities 
which had never before commanded similar prices. Very 
soon, therefore, public opinion began to waver in its 
estimate of this commercial invasion. The lower classes 
had no feeling towards the new sources of profit but a 
desire to make the most of them; the upper, continuing 
more or less fwithful to the principles of exclusion they 
had inherited, at one time gave violent expression to their 
creed, at another justified it by magnifying whatever evil 
traits—and they were not a few—the conduct of the stran- . 
gers presented. ‘lhe outcome of this was twofold : for in the 
first place, the settlers, at their own request, were cut off 
from direct commercial intercourse with truculent folks of 
gentle blood, and in the second, a conviction went abroad 
that they might only be safely approached by wily persons, 

pee to the ordinary repertoire of tradal devices added an - 
Thus there 
rew up about the settlements a ring of adventurers, hold- 


umple store of guile and unserapulousness, 
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ing their reputations cheap, and careless how often they 
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“Lurned their cheeks by taking too large a mouthful.” 
Within thix ring a harvest of golden chances was per- 
petually multiplying. At the outset the strangers found | 
their dealings so profitable that they gave themselves no 
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trouble to scrutinize the dealers, and the latter, elastic 
in method and endowed, as we have observed, with a 
subtle aptitude for combination, had time to strengthen 
their position against all danger of assault. Had the 
foreigners possessed any prescience, or, rather, had it 
been possible for them to consider the dictates of 
prudence, they would have known that to oppose com- 
bination by combination was the only way of escaping 
ultimate discomfiture. But for them combination was out 
of the question. Representatives of a dozen different 
nationalities, too self-reliant to submit to the restraints of 
association and best: capable of strong effort when breath- 
ing the free air of competition, they offered to their schem- 
ing opponents inimitable material for exploitation. At 
first the natives, being without any means of watching the 
foreign markets, were constrained to accept terms which 
left a reasonable margin of profit, but before long, telegraphs 
and their own intelligence made them completely conver- 
sant with the outlook, and the only measure of their 
demands was the rivalry of sanguine speculators. They 
were able to sell their wares at a maximum of gain with a 
minimum of risk, and to obtain higher prices in Japan 
than those actually ruling in Western markets soon be- 
came for them acommon experience. It was, however, 
in the case of imports that the tyranny of the ring could 
render itself specially oppressive. Standing between the 
foreign merchant and the native consumer, the monopolists 
were in a position to dictate theirown terms. The market 
was whatever they chose to make it. To set them aside 
was out of the question, since the treaties kept their vic- 
tims always under their thumb, and combination, the one 
potent resource against their oppressors, was impossible. 
Nothing, in short, was wanting to render the situation 
completely intolerable except an abnormal stagnation 
in the demand for imported commodities, and that 
stagnation came in the year to which we bid farewell 
to-day. Japan, depleted of her specie by currency 
depreciation and having forjyears bought more than she 
sold, has at length discovered that her purchasing power 
was exhausted, and retrenchment a necessity. ‘Then 
it was that the pressure of the ring became intolerable. So 
long as the markets in the interior were brisk, some little 
caloric of competition kept the native import merchants in 
& more or less ductile condition, but for the past twelve 
months, they have done exactly what they pleased. 
Knowing precisely what goods arrive and their prime cost, 
they depute one or two of their number to purchase at 
their own terms, all the rest waiting to divide the con- 
signment at their leisure and in whatever quantities they 
have previously determined. Never was there a harsher 
or more hopeless monopoly. Some hundreds of. foreign 
merchants, many of them men of high ability, all so keenly 
competing to undersell each other that the complacence 
they show their clients has scarcely any limits, are cooped 
up within the narrow boundaries of a little settlement, to 
be baited and exploited by a score of intriguers, most of 
whom a dozen years ago had never owned a ledger or re- 
ceived a day’s credit. Need we describe the result ? 
Need we say that while untiring toil and energetic enter- 
prise have failed to make the story of 1882 anything but 
a record of loss and disaster for the foreigner, his native 
client has been leading a jaunty life, und airing in places 


of pleasure “gold and fine raiment, the guerdon of 
his guile?” 
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It is in these things that the lesson of the expiring year 
is legible. The evil is there before our eyes, and the 
remedy—-in what does it consist ? In crying out against 
the Machigwaisho, like little children who people in- 
animate objects with the phantoms of their abhorrence ? 


Don Quixote’s tilt against a windmill was equally rational. 
The Chokwai, which has anvoffice in that much abused build- 
ing, is no more illegal than the foreign Chamber of Com- 
merce, and if the authorities are to be required to sup- 
press it ay a breach of treaty rights, they may as well 
be asked at once to fix the daily rate of discount or pro- 
hibit subscriptions for street lighting. 


Neither does it seem likely that a remedy will be found 
in abusing the Japanese; in preferring all sorts of unjust 
accusations against the Government; in daily telling the 
people that they are dishonest, lazy, treacherous, and 
untruthful; in assuring them that since they are disliked 
and despised’ by strangers who represent themselves as 
captious, suspicious, uncharitable, and tyrannical, the best 
thing they can do is to repose complete faith in the latter 
and treat them as trusted friends. One fails to see the 
logic of charging the Government with illiberality, with 
violating the spirit of the treaties, with unwise reluctance 
to remove existing restrictions upon foreign trade and 
travel, with refusing in short, to be tempted by the delu- 
sive hope that if the last outwork which defends Japanese 
sovereignty be voluntarily surrendered, the beseigers, 
moved by the generosity ‘of the act, will emulate it by 
finally laying down their arms. If those who are entrusted 
with the destinies of this nation, suffered themselves to 
obey such a romantic sentiment, they would well deserve 
the contempt and indignation of their countrymen. After 
twenty years’ experience, the foreign residents at the 
treaty ports are represented as flouting the notion of 
Japanese trustworthiness, and declaring themselves 
farther removed than ever from reposing any confidence in 
the good faith of Japanese promises or the earnestness of 
Japanese effort. Yet they would have the Japanese so 
fully rely on that confidence as to abandon their last 
resource in negotiation, and surrender unconditionally their 
only means of procuring a compromise. True, foreigners 
are not the only sufferers. Japan’s trade languishes 
for lack of development, and the country’s resources 
find no profitable outlet. But if the beseigers find their 
position almost as irksome as the beseiged, the latter 
have the chagrin of knowing that the fortress is only 
partially invested. It does not follow that Japan’s foreign 
trade must always flow through the narrow orifices of the 
treaty ports. Its course has been determined thither by 
circumstances of an obviously ephemeral nature, and, for 
the rest, it is quite evident that the intolerant and mistrust- 
ful attitude of foreigners to-day is before all things calcu- 
lated to jeopardize their position as agents. ‘This imperium 
in imperio which they have set up, this haughty isolation 
which they openly prefer to equal intercourse, this little 
island with its lawless confusion of fifteen judiciaries and 
fifteen mutually unintelligible codes, this constant parade 
of superiority and contempt, cannot but act like a perpetual 
thorn in Japan's side, inciting her people to strive after 
independence, which, however prematurely achieved and 
however dearly bought, will at auy rate enable her to erase 
foreign proclamations of her inferiority. 
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‘on a stand, erected before the veiled statue, and decorated 


' of the deceased were present. Among those of the Baron’s 
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It seems to us that at no time have these considerations 
presented themselves with more irresistible force than at 
the close of 1882. There are not wanting persons who 
affect to relegate arguments of this nature to the region of 
romance; who recommend the Japanese to confine them- 
selves to commercial grooves and refrain from emerging 
into the arena of national questions. They might as well 
bid an infant sit quiet and study its alphabet while its big 
brother prodded it with a long pin. Moreover, to continue 
in the present 'groove is fatal to everybody—except the 
upstart monopolist whom we met a few minutes ago 
on the railway platform. Foreigners have created a 
position from which they can only emerge either by a 
recourse to force, or by abating something of pretensions 
which grow daily more extravagant in their persistence as 
the conditions which originally justified them disappear. 
The case cannot be stated too plainly. All attempts to 
confuse the issue by recrimination and bickering are mis- 
chievous and contemptible. The one honest and manly 
course is to push the controversy firmly to a conclusion, 
and we propose to direct our efforts to that end in the 
coming year as we have done in the past, whatever per- 
sonal invective and rude abuse we may bring upon our 
heads by the process, for if our convictions ever needed 
confirmation, it is amply furnished by a restrospect of the 
events that lie behind us on this last day of 1882. 


Ulm-Erback, and the wife of General von Brandenstein. The 
Royal and Imperial Horticultural Society of Vienna was re- 
presented by a deputation, Several addresses were made after 
the unveiling of the bust ; and von Siebold’s honorable and 
‘ndustrious career being briefly sketched by the Secretary of 
the Viennese Society above mentioned. ‘The eldest son of 
the savant returned thanks for the honor done to his father’s 
memory ; and the day’s féte terminated with a splendid ban- 
quet in the Great Hall of the theatre. 
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We extract from the last volumes of the United States 
Diplomatic Correspondence the following interesting dis- 


patches :— 
. Mr. DENNY TO Mr. ANGELL. 


No. 35.] November 11, 1880. 


Srrn,—Complying with the request contained in your No. 12, 
relating to a circular issued by one Francis Parry, calling atten- 
tion to certain alleged inhumen proceedings in the so-called 
mixed court at Shanghai, I beg to submit the following com- 
ments :— 


I may say in the beginning that, perhaps, there is no institu- 
tion in China which foreigners are supposed to know of whose 
organization, powers, and duties are 60 little understood as the 
so-called “ mixed court” here. It, perhaps, takes ils name 
from this fact, for certainly it is not “mixed” in any other 
sense. 

It was organized in 1864 by local officials, and approved of 
by the T'sung-li Yamén, who issued a limited and imperfect set 
of rules for it in 1869. 

‘his court is presided over by a Chinese judge, who admini- 
asters Chinese law according to the rules and precedents 
which have governed in Chinese courts for centuries past, the 
only difference between it and other native courts being a court 
designated by the Chinese authorities in which may be tried 
suits between natives residing within the foreign settlement and 
where the wrongs committed by Chinese against the rights of 
foreigners, either of person or property, may be redressed 
without their consuls being compelled to go to the Taotai, and 
then the case referred by him to the district magistrate—that is 
to say, akind of deputy court of the district magistrate. 

As it would neither be advisable nor practical for the consuls 
to attend in person on such a court, it has been so arranged that 
interpreters of the different consulates may appear for the con- 
suls, to sit with the native judge Lo watch the proceedings in the 
character of assessors, but who in reality are not assessors at all, 
as they cannotinterfere in the least with the proceedings or Judg- 
ments of the court, even when their own nationals are concerned. 
For this reason, I have instructed the interpreter of this con- 
sulate to appear in the so-called “ mixed court” only when 
citizens of the United States are in some way interested in its 
judicial business, and this for the purpose of watching and 
reporting the proceedings to me ; when, in my opinion, Justice 
is not done, I shall continue, as heretofore, to apply to the cus- 
toms ‘aotai (superintendent of trade) to correct the injustice. 

The treaties provide that cases arising between subjects of 
China and citizens of the United States shull be tried in the 
court of the defendant, and the one in question bas been establi- 
shed by the Chinese authorities for convenience sake, for the 
trial of suits when the defendant is a Chinese subject, just as 
the United States consular courts have been designated for the 
cases when the defendant is a cilizen of the United States, and 
one is just as much a mixed court as the otber ; one administers 
the laws of China, the other those of the United States, and, 
under the treaties, Chinese officials have the same right to 
appear and take part in the proceedings in our consular courts, 
when the rights of their people are involved, as our officials have 
to appear in a Chinese court and take part when the rights of 
our citizens are concerned. 

The use of the bamboo and cangue as means of punishment 
is certainly objectionable in the extreme, even revolting to 
Western ideas in the administration of justice. But so long as 
it remains a part of the penal code of China and continues to be 
enforced by the Chinese authorities as the most popular punish- 
ment inflicted upon offenders in minor cases, 1¢ is useless for 
foreigners to enter their protests before petty officials. 

There is not an assessor, perhaps, who visits the so-called 
“mixed court " who would not abolish the use of the bamboo 
and cangue if he could. But as the assessors have no power in 
this direction, the only thing they can do is to protest against 
such practices, which bas been done repeatedly, a course I bave 
instructed the interpreter of this consulate to invariably pursue 
when it is necessary for him to appear in cases when such 
punishments are ordered. 

The magis:rate of the court in question informs me that as 
foreigners object to the use of the bamboo, such punishments are 
usually inflicted in the afternoon when assessors are not in 
attendance, and that never, except in one case, has a witness 
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The Echo du Fapon of the 2ist of December published a 
letter from Wiirtzbourg, Bavaria, dated the 9th of October, 
from which we abridge as follows :— 


Oar country, which is not particularly rich in statues, may 
congratulate itself upon the possession of a new one erected 
in honor of an illustrious child of Wirtzbourg. At the end 
of the new Otto Street is now conspicuous . . . . the 
bust of the celebrated naturalist, and explorer of Japan, 
Baron von Siebold. The site has been well selected. In the 
centre of a square, planted with Japanese shrubs and flowers, 
is a socle of red marble, supporting a bronze pedestal, on 
which in high relief are depicted allegorical figures representing 
the genie of the flora of Japan. Upon this pedestal rests 
the bust of Siebold, faithfully reproduced from a portrait, and 
looking toward the glacis. On one side of the pediment the 
savant’s name is inscribed in letters of gold ; on the reverse 
we read “ To the explorer of Japan by the Royal and Imperial 
Horticultural Society of Austria, and his admirers,” The 
monumént has a total elevation of twelve feet, and produces 
the most charming effect possible trom a front point of view 
in the middle of the square. The iden of erecting this statue 
had its origin in Vienna, during the Universal Exposition of 
1873, with the International Congress of Horticulturists. 
A committee was formed in the Austrian capital, and charged 
with collecting subscriptions to found such memorial, in the 
name of the science of horticulture, the illustrious explorer of 
Japan, in his natural town of Wirtzbourg ; and during the 
past summer the lists were filled and the project was put into 
execution. The modelling of the statue was confided to Pro- 
fessor Roth, of Munich, and the casting to Miller & Co. of 
the same town. The cost is said to have been 22,000 marks. 
The site was presented by the ‘own Coancil, which has also 
spared no pains in planting the enclosare, surrounding it with 
a magnificient railing . . . . . 


The ceremony, very striking and imposing, was conducted 
with flags, &c. A crowd of notables and friends and relatives 
own family were his two sons—the one Baron Alexander von 
Siebold, now Secretary of the Japancse Legation in Berlin, 


the other Baron Henri, Secretary of the Austro-Hungarian 
Legation in Japan—and their two sisters the Baroness of 
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been tortured in the presences of a foreign assessor, Tle nlso 
informs me that no such case as“ the ~hun-che-sze abduction 
case” ever occurred in the ‘ mixed court” wherein torture for 
‘confession was resorted to as alleged by Mr, Parry. In addition 
to this, I have exumined the records of this eonsulate, wherein 
is recorded the title, history in brief, and judgment of every case 
tried in the so-called “ mixed court” when the United S:ates 
assessor has appeared, and I can find no such ease as the one 
referred to, neither have I been able to discover from this record 
that torture for confession has even been resorted to, [his fact 
should exonerate the assessor from complicity in such punish- 
ments. There are, however, many judyments recorded wherein 
bambooing and the cangue were ordered as punishments, and 
some of these exceed one hundred blows, the number authorized 
by the penal code. ‘The record, however, does not show that 
any such excessive punishment has been given since I assumed 
charge of this consulate-general. 

If Mr. Parry desires to make his pamphlet eminently sensa- 
tional by recounting the cruel and unhuman treatment imposed 
by Chinese officials upon their criminal classes, he should have 
resorted to the records of other native couris and to the almost 
daily reports contained in the native press, rather than to the 
record of the so-called mixed court, as instance the following 
case tried before the Shanghai magistrate of the native city a 
few days ago, and reported in one of the native newspapers :— 

‘A Chinaman charged a fellow countryman with having 
stolen some musical instruments at the wedding of one of his 
relatives, It appeared that another relative of the complainant, 
a Taoist, employed some of his colleagues to play at the mar- 
riage feast, whereupon a musician of the district, together with 
others, stole their musical instruments. 

‘The accused admitted the charge and stated that the com- 
plainant had violated the rules and customs prevailing among 
the Chinese, that none other than musicians of the ward or 
district in which the wedding took place should have been 
employed, and that the complainant had interfered with his 
business in allowing the priest and his coll-agues to perform 
the musical part of the ceremony at the wedding. The mngis- 
trate summoned the ¢epao (heud man) of the ward in which 
the wedding took place, and after asking him some questions 
ordered hit to be bambooed 800 blows. The punishment was 
inflicted on account of his not attending to bis business properly. 
A yamén runner was also punished with 600 blows for derelic- 
tion of duty, while the magistrate ordered the complainant to 
be bambooed 50 times for bringing the case into court, and the 
accused to receive 400 blows.” 

In answering your questions specifically, I have to say :— 

Ist. ‘The punishment in excess of 100 blows is, according to 
the Chinese code, illegal. 

2d. Beating to extort confession has been resorted to under 
the order of the court:in the past, and the barbarous practice will 
no doubt be continued in the future, but, as before stated, this 
beating takes place at the session of the court held in the after- 
noon, when assessors are not present, but even then, I may add, 
that my investigations show that such punishments are 
rarely inflicted by the mixed court magistrate. 


I have, &c., O. N. DENNY. 


[This bambooing of everybody concerned in a case, plaintiffs 
and defendants alike, is the most impartial method of meling 
out justice we have seen recorded anywhere.— Ep. J.1.] 


Mr. PETHICK TO UNITED SPECIAL CoMMISSIONERS TO CHINA. 
Tientsin China, November 22, 1880 

Your Exce.vencies,—I cannot deny myself the liberty of 
writing to offer my congratulation upon your success at Peking. 
A long official career in China and my preseat relations with 
the grand secretary and viceroy Li, enable me to say with con- 
fidence that the success which has crowned your. efforts will 
have a marked effect upon the welfare of humanity and civiliza- 
tion, at least in this part of the world. 

The question of Chinese immigration to the United ‘States 
has been settled in a way that will give satisfaction to both 
countries. But though the solution of that vexed question was 
the end and aim of your mission, I leave what has been uccom- 

lished to speak for and commend itself to onr people, as its 
arings will be so well understood by them. My present con- 
cern is with opium, a subject not quite so well understood at 
home as the other. 
, It is a mistake to say that since the opium war with England 
in 1842, the Chinese Government has never shown a genuine 
desire to limit or suppress the opium traffic. The printed laws 
of the empire, imperial edicts, memorials from the members of 
the government at Peking and from the provincial authorities, 
and remarks of the ministers of the Chinese foreign office, nddres- 
sed to tho representatives of foreign governments in documents 
and in conversation, fully attest the fact that China has never 
consented to bear, without murmur, this great wrong which was 
forced upon her. Nor because imperial edicts are ser at nanght, 
and the cultivation of the poppy connived at by officials in some 
parts of the country, is it fair to tux the government with in- 
difference to the spread of this evil. Blood aud treasure were 
spent freely in combating its introduction, and though defeated 
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cin war, the government has not remained a silent or unfeeling 
Wilress of the blizht exteading over the country. he public 
Farchives down to the present time bear witness to the fact. 
| American merchants formerly shared in this traffic, and Ameri- 
can ships are ready even uow to carry oprum from place to place 
in China. But the trade has fallen largely into the hands of 
Jews and Parsecs, British subjects, from India, Very few 
Kuglish mercantils firms of reputation are concerned with it, 
save by employing their vessels to carry it about. Yet tbe 
Chinese people make no such nice distinction as to principals 
and accessories in’ this trade. They know that opium was for- 
eed on the country by a war, that all foreign merchants and 
their shij-s have engaged in the trade, and that any foreign ves- 
sel wiil carry opium now. The common name with them for 
opin is “ yang yao”’ (foreigu drug), and the simple facts ever 
present in their minds are that foreigners first brought opium into 
the country and bring it still ; and the efforts of their authurities 
to put it down have no manner of effect upon foreigners. Thus 
Americans, as foreigners in this country, and being free to denl 
in opium, come in for their share of the opprobium equally with 
English merchants, and bring the fair fame of Westeru civili- 
zition into disrepute, ; 

To give a clear idea of the present extent of the foreign opium 
trnde in China, I will here quote some statistics, taken from the 
latest official report of the foreign customs service of the Chinese 
Government ; Chinese weights and vulues are reduced, for con- 
venience, into our own weights and currency. 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING 
THE YREA 1879. 


Value, 

1. Opium (from India, under monopoly of the 

British Government, 11,073,333 pounds).......... $50,700,000. 
2. Cotton goods (from England and the United 

PIENLOR ) xcs cvacens eounaaiscvunesi- dese eetee nies. sceeeee = 31,400,000 
3. Woollen goods (chiefly from England)............ 7,000.000 
4, Metals (chiefly from England)..........cccceccecseee 5,700,000 
5. Matches (chiefly from Europe).........cccccceceseees 550,000 
6. Keroxene oil (from the United States)............ 1,000,000 
7. Sundries (from all countrics) .......00. cccssesceeees 18,000,000 





Total value of all imports.............s00008 oe. $114,350,000 


Exports FROM CHINA TO FoREIGN CoUNTRIES DURING 
THE YEAR 1879. 


Value. 

1. Tea, 265,000,000 pounds ............... wbliwesesteae's -- $46.000.000 
Bi OUT sasticcsaahgacsses badicad hefoudeaencus Mau uatdes ee ease tees - 40,000,000 
Di. MURAL «20 axinse wa dadusehedenaassapsasun viuatsesdesséencetbers 3,000,000 
Bs SO UOTIOS 6h scaxca wcecsue vase Oece ea ehuie a davewcecekecies «« 11,200,000 
Total value of exports............ pecruvivauvauns $100,200,000 

| Value of whole foreign trade, export and import, 
forthe yent 1829. oiscs.scaasancsesecsatsesseses siveead . $215,000,000 


The total quantity of foreign opium imported during the year 
1879 reached a figure never attained before, namely, 83,050 
piculs (11.073,333 pounds, over 5,000 tons), representing a value 
of 36,536,617 taels, or about $51,000,000, and this formed very 
nearly one-half of the whole foreizn import trade. The amount 
imported has steadily and rapidly increased from 52,000 piculs 
in 1864 to 82,000 in 1879. In 1879 the import was 11,000 
piculs (one picul, 1334 pounds) more than the previous year. 

This will show that the use of foreign opium is steadily and 
rapidly increasing in China. To this is to be added the amount 
cousuined in Hongkong, and the amount re-exported thence fer 
the use of the Chinese in California, Australia, and elsewhere ; 
and estimating 21,919 piculs as sinuggled from Hongkong into 
Ghina, the customs authorities state that ‘ the total importa- 
tion of opium into Chima would therefore appear to have 
amounted in 1879 to 104,970 pieuls,” (18,095,000 pounds, over 
6,000 tons). ; 

‘his single article opium equals in value all the other goods 
brought to China from foreign countries. Its value is greater 
than all the tea sent out of China, or all the silk. For the 
265,000,060 pounds of tea China sends abrond, she is given 
11,000,000 pounds of opium, and still has $5,000,000 to pay for 
this opium in other goods, the opium being worth nearly 
$51,000,000, and the tea but $46,000,000. 

These fizures establish quite enough for my purpose, which 
is toshow that the biack stream of pollution which has so long 
flown out of India into China has becn increasing in volume and 
spreading its baneful influence wider and wider, If this stream 
be uot checked, the world may soou despise China as a nation 
| of opiuu-sinokers, even as Judah was reviled by the prophet for 
her abominations. : 

I take it for granted that the ill-cifects, physical and moral, 
of opium-smoking are known and admitted by intelligent and 
Hunprejudiced people, aud notwithstanding the fine-spun theo- 
ivies of various apologists for the habit, it is enough here to re- 
fer to the pesitive condemnatory testimony of native victims of 
the havit; to all intelligent and respectable Chinese ; to foreig- 
‘ners who have had much experience in the country, and to the 
| united opinion of the foreign medical faculty in China from the 
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It is understood that the customs authorities hold that a plan 
substantially like the following should be followed :— 

Ifa forcigner in the Chinese service is accused, his consul 
should ascortain of the Chinese authorities whether the act 
complained of was done in the discharge of official duty. If they 
reply in the affirmative, the case shall go the minister, who will 
adjust it with the Chinese Government. If they reply in the 
negative, they shall ulso discharge the accused from their ser- 
vice, and the consul shall take up the case judicially. If the 
foreign employé is wanted as a witness, the summozs shall be 
sent to him through the Chinese authorities. 

I may say that the ministers all fully appreciate the desirable- 
ness of sustaining and strengthening the foreign customs as far as 
possible consistently with the just use of the exterritorial rights 
which ure secured by treaty, and which for the protection of our 
citizens we must exercise. But I think none are of the opinion 
that we can go quite so far iu waiving Jurisdiction as the cus- 
toms authorities seem to desire. 


While the object of this communication is to obtain the 
opinions of the Deparanaat rather than to argue the questions 
preseuted, still, perhaps, I may not improperly indicate some of 
the results of my study of the subject here upon the ground. 

I conceive that we must look upon an exercise of jurisdiction 
over our citizens here not merely as a privilege, but also asa 
duty. It is a duty to the Chinese, to the citizens of other na- 
tions, to our own citizens, aud especinily to the latter. It is 
easy to see that if we should suffer lawless American citizens 
Lo commit crime with impunity, not only should we bring de- 
served reproach upon our name, but we should furnish a provo- 
cation for this people, who do not at all enjoy the presence of 
foreigners, to subject our well-disposd citizens to annoyance, if 
not to peril. It is, therefore, only with the greatest caution and 
for very cogent reasons that we should relax the hold of our 
laws upon our citizena. 


Bearing this obvious principle in mind as we consider the 
five questions above raised, I do not see— 


1, How, when an American citizen, even though he be in the 
officinl service of the Chinese Gouernment, is accused of crime, 
we can snfely relieve the consul from the duty of bringing the 
accused before him for some kind of judicial inquiry into the 
facts. ; 


2. It follows as a matter of course that the accused must ap- 
pear in response to the writ. 


°3. In civil cases, if the defendant pleads and proves that his 
act is official and approved by the Chinese Government, I that 
his plea should cover him. But even in such cases he should 
appear before the consul and plead and prove his official autho- 
rity for his act. The British Government, in a case which 
arose in 1863, so instructed the Brivish minister at Peking. 


In a criminal case, if the person injured is a Chinaman, and 
the Chinese Government approves the official act by which the 
injury has been done, I think, on the whole, the wisest plan in 
general is to recognize the plea of the accused that he is pro- 
tected by the approbation of the Chinese Government as valid, 
and to discharge him. ‘There may be, indeed, some danger that 
feelings of animosity against foreign officials will be excited ; 
but the Chinese are so obedient to their government that the 
danger is not very great, and our government can, if it becomes 
necessary, forbid its citizens from entering upon the Chinese 
service. And possibly some limit might be set to the extent to 
which this plea should be recognized, if it is thought that there 
is danger of any abuse of it in aggravated cases. 


4 If the person injured is not a Chinaman, I do not see how 
we can escape the duty of judicial investigation. No European 
government would be content if one of its citizens or subjects 
were harmed by an American civizen in the alleged discharge of 
his official duty under the Chinese Government, and the nc- 
cused were not fully tried in our consular court. Nor, mutatts 
mutandis, should we be satisfied without a consular trial of 
a European in the Chinese service who had injured one of our 
citizens Idoubt whether in any such case the plea of go- 
vernmental authorization and approval of the act should be ac- 
cepted as sufficient ground for the discharge of the accused. 


5. In respect to what shall be required of Americans in the 
Chinese service, when they are called into court as witnesses, I 
think it must be admitted that there are some things which 
they should not be asked to disclose. They should be permitted 
to plead privilege to a certain extent. Perhaps it must be left 
to the cousul to decide in each case how far this plea shall be 
extended. Butin view of the inexperience and lack of legal 
training of some of our consuls, it would be helpful if the go- 
vernment should luy down some geueral principles for their 
guidance. 


It should, of course, be regarded as the duty of the consuls 
and the minister to avoid in every way all unnecessary inter- 
ference with the officialsin the Chinese service and to discour- 
age vexatious proceedings against them. But so long as we 
claim exterriterial jurisdiction over our citizens, we must 
faithfully discharge the duties which it imposes upon us, 


I have, &c., ~ JAMES B, ANGELL, 
























earliest date of foreign intercourse to the present. ‘The British 
Government long ago abandoned its defence of the trade on 
moral grounds, aud now sustain it simply and confessedly for 
financial reasons. 

Your execellencies have appeared in China at this juncture, 
and while seeking to remedy a misfortune suffered by our coun- 
try at the hands of the Chinese, you have been mindiul to 
redressa wrong long sustaiued by China from the United States, 
for we have been more or less involved in the opium trade 
in common with other foreign countries. This is an act of 
common justice and national equity. It fulfills a moral obliyza- 
tion which has rested upon our country to make amends for the 
wrong which has sv long had our tacit and implied approval. 
The United States, by a bold and noble declaration agaiust opium, 
now standin the right before the world and the God of 
nations. 

It would be premature to forecast the good results which 
should follow this act. You are awara of the profound effect 
it has had upon the government at Peking and upon the Vi- 
ceroy Li. That effect, I fel certain, is not transitory. It has 
encuuraged long deferred hope ; confirmed oft-defeated deter- 
mination ; it has nerved the arm of the government with new 
strength, and we shall see China once again grapping with the 
monster that is stealing away the prosperity and energies -of 
her people. 

I feel proud to belong to a country capable of such an act of 
magnanimity toa weaker one. It isan act of peace and good 
will such as exalts a nation, if we believe Holy Writ, far more 
than the conquest and triumphs of war; and your excel- 
lencies will doubtless come to reflect. upon your work, so happily 
accomplished, with the pleasing consciousness of a great duty 
performed before God and man in behalf of our country. 

I have the honor to be, your excellencies’ obedient servant, 


WM. N. PETHICK. 





Mr. ANGELL TO Mn. BLAINE. 


No. 149.] Legation of the United States, Peking 
April 30, 1881. (Received June 20.) 


Sir,—A recent trial in Her Britannic Majesty’s supreme 
court in China bas raised certain questions which deserve the 
most careful consideration of the governmnet of every nation 
whose citizens are employed as officiuls by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Edward Page, a British subject, employed in the imperial 
martime customs at Canton, was arraigned upon an indictment 
chaging him with murder and with mauslaughter of a China- 
man, who on the 26th of October last was shot and killed, while 
attemping to smuggle goods into the country. Page declined 
to plead to the jurisdiction of the court because, while declaring 
that he was not guitly, his acts on the occasion under considern. 
tion were official, and had been examined, opproved, and ratified 
by the T'sun-li Yamén as acts of State. He maintained that Her 

ajesty’s court ought not to take cognizance of the indictment, 

Ohief Justice French © ® © decided that he must plead. 
Acgordingly he plexded “ not guilty,” was tried and acquitted. 
Ou the trial several customs officers, among them one or two 
Americans, refused as witnesses to give information in their 

ssession on the ground of privilege, maintaining that their 
information belonged to the Chinese Government, and so could 
not properly be communicated to the court. The judge ruled 
that they must testify, but did not punish them for persisting 
in their refusal. 

It is not alone the British who are concerned in the issues 
now raised. There are now in the customs service citizens of 
the United States and French and German subjects. The case 
has therefore attracted the attention of all the diplomntic re- 
presentatives here, and all have thought it expedient to consult 
their government upon the questions which this trial shows may 
be pressed upon us at any time. 

I think the following isa fair statement of the questions in 
which the consuls and the ministers of the United States may 
be called to act, and on which therefore instructions, if the De- 
partment sees fit to send them before a case with one of our citi- 
zens actually arises, would be very acceptable. 

1. If an American citizen in the official service of the Chi- 
nese Government is charged with crime, must the consul issue a 
writ for his arrest P 

2. Must the accused obey the writ ? 

3. If he appears in court and pleads to the jurisdiction of the 
court, on the ground that his act is official and is approved by the 
Chinese Government, must he on showing that such is the fact 
be discharyed ? ; 

4. Shall any distinction be made between the case, when the 
person injured or wronged isa Chinaman, and the case when he 
is a European or American ? 

5. Shall an America citizen in the official servico of the Chi- 
nese Govement, if he is summoned as a witness, be permitted 
by the consular court to refuse to give oral evidence on the 
grounds that he is commanded by his superior to refuse, and 
ee information is the property of the Chinese govern- 
ment: ; 
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Mr. ANGELL TO Mr. BLAINE. 
Legation of the United States, Peking, 
June 20, 1881. (Received August 1.) 


Srr—In my No. 149 of April 30, I submitted for your con- 
sideration some interesting and imporlant questions concerning 
the jurisdiction over foreigners in Chinese Cus:oms service. 
These questions had been suyyested by the trial of a British 
subject, Mr. Page, for shooting a Chinaman, who was eneaged 
in smugeling, Mr. Page has left the Customs service Mean- 
time the Inspector-General of Customs, Mr. Hart, who studiously 
avoids as arule all diplomatic embarrassments of the customs 
service, has made some regulations for his subordinates, which 
will greatly diminish, if not altogether remove, the chances of 
serious trouble concerning the jurisdiction over foreigners 
employed under him. 

I am not permitted to furnish you the circular containing the 
new rules. But Mr. Hart has read it to me, and I can properly 
give you the substance of the reculations. It is ordered that if 
any foreign employé of the Chinese Customs kills or wounds 
any person, he shall at once resign his place and report to the 
Consul of his nationality within whose jurisdiction ho resides. 
If the Consul tries and convicts him, his resignation is to be per- 
manent. If the Consul acquits him or decides thnt there is no 
cause for trial, the employé may resume his official position 
with full pay during the time since his resignation, 

The Consul, it will be observed, may still profitably have some 
instructions to guide him in determining whether there is cause 
for trial; whether, for instance, the fact that the killing or 
wounding was done in the course of official duty should exempt 


a man from trial.—lI have, &c., 
| JAMES B. ANGELL. 


No 176.] 





Mr. Hitt to Mr. ANGELL. 


Department of State, 
Washington, August 16, 1881. 


81r,—Your dispatch of the 20th of June last, No. 176, iu re- 
gard to certain regulations lately promulgated by Mr. Hart, the 
Superintendent of Customs, has been received. 

The regulation, the substance of which you give in your dis- 
patch, namely, that if any foreign employé of the Chinese 
Customs kills or wounds any person, he shall at once resigu his 
place and report to the consul of his nationality within whose 
jurisdiction he resides, and that if the Consul acquits him or 
decides that there is no cause for trial, such employé may rem 
sume his station with full pay during the time since bis resigna- 
tion, appears to be a just and reasonable one. 

If in such a case the Consul found that the employé killed or 
wounded a man in the discharge of his official duty, and under 
such circumstances as that he, if tried by a Chiuese tribunal, be 
held guiltless, or such as would, under the laws of the United 
States, make the act justifiable or excusable, it would be the 
duty of the Consul to cixscharge him, It would be difficult, and, 
indeed, inexpedient, to attempt to specify what the precise 
character of the circumstances should be that won!d warrant 
such acquittal by the Consul. Each case must be determined by 
its own facts and es gesta.—I am, sir, &c., 


ROBERT. R. HITT, Acting Secretary. 


No. 121.] 





THE MAN-EATING TREE. 


A Tate or Nuszta, 

Peregine Oriel, my maternal uncle, was a great traveller, ns 
his propheticnl sponsors at the font seemed to Lave guessed he 
would be. Indeed he had rummaged in the garrets and cellars 
of the earth with something more than ordinary diligence. But 
in the narrative of his travels he did not, untortunately, 
preserve the judicious caution of Xenophon between the things 
seen and the things heard, and thus it came nbout that the 
town-councilors of Brunsbiittel (to whom he had shown a duck- 
billed platypus, caught alive by him in Australia) had him 
posted for an importer of artificial vermin. 

Thus, for instance, who could hear and belicve the tale of the 
man-sucking tree from which he had barely escaped with life ? 
He ecnlled it himself more terrible than the Upas. “ This 
awful plant, that rears its splendid death-shude in the central 
solitude of a Nubinn fern forest, sickens by its unwholesome 
humors all vegetation from its immediate vicinity, and feeds 
upon the wild beasts that, in the terror of the chase or the huat 
of noon, seek the thick shelter of its boughs; upon the 
birds that, flitting across the open space, come within the 
charmed circle of its power, or innocently refresh themselves 
from the cups of its great waxen flowers ; upon even man 
himself when, an infrequent prey, the savage seeks its asylum 
in the storm, or turns from the harsh footwounding sword -grass 
of the glade to pluck the wondrous fruit that hang plumb down 
among the wondrous foliage.” And auch fruit !—* glorious 
volden ovals, great honey-dro;s, swelling by their own weight 
into pear-shaped translucencies. The feliage glistens with a 
strange dow, that all day long drips on to the ground below, 
nurturing a rank growth of grasses, which shoot up in places so 
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jlvgh that thei spikes of fierce blood-fed preen show far up 
among the deep-tinted foliaze of the terrible tree, and, like a 
‘jealous body-guard, keep concealed the fearfal secret of the 
aed ine within, and draw round the black routs of the 
murderous plant a decent screen of living green.” 
| Such was his deseription of the plant; and the otber day, 
looking it upina botanical dictionary, [find that there is reully 
i known to naturalists a family of carniverous plants 5 but I sve 
I that they are most of them very small, and prey upon little in- 
sects only. My maternal uncle, however, knew nothing of this, 
i for he did berfore the discovery of the sun, dew, and pitcher 
| plants; and, yrounding his knowledge of the man-sucking tree 
simply on his own terrible, experience of it, explained its 
existence by theories of his own. 

“ How,” he would ask, “can we claim for man the conse- 
quence of perceptions, and yet deny to beasts that hear, see, 
feel, and taste, a percipient principle coexistent with their 
senses ? And if in the whole range of the animate world there 
is this gift of self-defence against extirpation and offence 
against weakness, why is the inanimute world, holding as 
fierce a struggle for existence as the other, to be left defenceless 
and unarmed 2?) And I deny that it is. The Brazilian epiphyte 
strangles the tree and sucks out its juices. The tree, again, to 
starve off its vampire parasite, withdraws its juices into its 
roots, and, piercing the ground in some new place, turns the 
current of its sap into other growths. ‘The epiphyte thn 
drops off the dead boughe on to the fresh, green sprouts spring- 
ing from the ground beneath it, and go the fight goes on. Again, 
look at the Indian peepul tree, and the fierce yearning of its 
roots toward the distant well. 

“Ts the sensitive plint unconscious ? I have walked for miles 
through plains of it, and watched, till ihe watching almost made 
me afraid lest the plant should pluck up courage and turn upon 
me, the green carpet paling into silver gray beneath my feet, 
and fainting away all round me as I walked. So strangely did 
I feel the inflnence of this universal aversion, that I would have 
argued with the plant; but what was the use? If only I 
stretched out my hands, the mere shadow of the limb terrified 
the vegetable to sickness ; s!:rnbs crumbled up at every com- 
mencement of my speech ; and.at my periods great sturdy-louok- 
ing bushes, to whose robustness I had foolishly appealed, sank 
in pallid supplication, Nota leaf would keep me company. A 
brenth went forth from me that sickened life. My mere 
presence puralyzed life, and I was glad at last to come out 
among a less timid veyetation, and to feel the- resentful spar- 
grass retaliating on the heedlessness that would have crashed 
it. The vegetable world, however, has its revenges. You may 
keep the guinea-pig in a hutch, but bow will you pet the 
basilisk ? The little sensitive plant in your garden amuses your 
children (who will find pleasure also in seeing cockchafers spin 
round ena pin), but how could yeu traugplant a vegetable that 
seizes the running deer, strikes down the passing bird, and, once 
tuking hold of him, sueks the carcass of man bimself, till his 
matter becomes as vague as his mind, and all his animate 
capabilities cannot snatch him from tbe terrible embrace of an 
Inunimate tree ? 





“ Many years ago,” said my uncle, “I turned my restless steps 
toward Central Africa, and made the journey from where the 
S:negal empties ilself into the Atlantic to the Nile, skirting 
the Great Desert, und reaching Nubia on my way to the eastern 
coast. I had with me then three native attendants—two of 
them brothers, the third, Otona, a young savage from the 
Gaboon uplands, a mere lad in his teens; and one day, leaving 
my mule with the two men, who were pitching my tent for the 
night, I went on with my gun, the boy accompanying me, 
toward a fern forest, which I saw in the near distance. Ags 
IT approached it I found the forest was cut into two by a wide 
glade ; and seeing asmall herd of the common antelope, an 
excellent beast in the pot, browsing their way along the 
shaded side, I crept after them. Though ignorant of their real 
danger the herd was suspicious, and, slowly trotting along 
before me enticed me fora mile or more along the verye of 
the fern growths. Turning a corner I suddenly became aware 
of a solitary tree growing in the middle of the glade—one tree 
alone. It struck meat once that I had never seen a tree ex- 
actly like it before; but, boing intent upon venison for my 
aupper, I looked at it oly long enough to satisfy my first 
surprise at secing a single j-laut of such rich growth flourishing 
luxuriantly ina spot where only the harsh fern-canes seemed 
to thrive. 

“The deer, m anwhile, were midway belween me and the 
tree, and looking at them IT saw they were going to cross the 
glade, Exactly opposite them was an opeuive in the forest, in 
which Isheuld certainly have lost my supper; so I fired into 
the middle of the family as they wer: filing before me. J hita 
young fawn, and the herd, wheeiing round in their sudden 
terror, made offin the direction of the (ree, leaving the fawn 
strugeling on the ground. Otena, the bey. ran forward at my 
order to secure it, but the little creature seeing bim coming, 
attempted to follow its comrades, and at oa fair paca beld on 
their course, ‘The herd had meanwhile reached the tree, but 
suddenly, instead of passing under it, swerved in their career, 
and swept round it at sume yards distance. 
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“ Was I mad, or did the plant really try to catch the deer ? On | ward 
a sudden [ saw, or thouzh I saw, the tieu violently opiiated, | 
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toward me, fumbling. It strained, shivered, rocked, and 


heaved. It flung itself about in despair. The bonghs, tan- 


. . . i] . s 
ond while the ferns all round were standing motionless in the i talized to madness with the presence of flesh, were tossed to this 


dead evening air, its boughs were swayed by some sudden gust 
toward the herd, and swept, in the force of their impulse, 
almost to the ground. I drew my hand across my vyes, closed 
them for a moment, and looked ngain. The tree was as 
motionless as myself ! , 

‘Toward it, and now close to it, the boy was running in 
excited pursuit of the fawn. He stretched out his hauds to 
catch it. It bounded from his eayer grasp. Again he reached 
forward, and ayain it escaped him. There was another rush 
forward, and the next instant boy and deer were beneath the 
tree. 

“ And now there was no mistaking what I saw. 

“ The tree was convulsed with motion, leaned forward, swept 
its thick-folinged boughs to the ground, and enveloped from my 
sight the pursuer and the pursued; I was within a hundred 
yards, and the cry of Otona from the midst of the tree came 
to me in all the clearness of itg agony ‘I'here was then one 
stifled, strangling screxm, and except for the agitation of the 
leaves where they had closed upon the boy, there was nota 
sign of life. 


“T called out, ‘Otona!’ No answer came. I tried to call 
out again, but my utterance was like that of some wild beast 
smitten at once with sudden terror and its death-wound. I 
stood there, changed from all semblance of a human being. 
Not all the terrors of earth together could have made me take 
my eye from the awful plant, or my foot off the ground. I 
must have stood thus for at least an hour, for the shadows had 
crept out from the forest half across the glade before that 
hideous paroxysm of fear left me. My first impulse then was 
to creep stealthily away, lest the tree should perceive me, but 
my returning reason bade me apprvach it. ‘Che boy might 
have fallen into the lair of some beast of prey, or it might be 
the terrible lifein the tree was that of some great serpent 
among its branches. Preparing to defend myself, I approached 
the silent tree, the harsh grass crisping beneath my foct with a 
strange loudness, the cicadas in the forest sbrilling till the air 
seemed throbbing round me with waves of sound. The terrible 
truth was soon before me in all its awful realty. 


“The vegetable first discovered my presence at abont fifty 
yards distance. I then became aware of a stealthy motion 
among the thick-lipped leaves, reminding me of some wild 
beast slowly gathering itself up from long sleep, a vast coil of 
snakes in restless motion, Have you ever seen bees hanging 
from a bough—a great cluster of bodies, bee clinging to hee— 
and by striking the bough or agitating the air, caused that 
massed life to begin sulkily to disintegrate, each insect assert- 
ing its individual right to move? And do you remember 
how, without one bee leaving the pensile cluster, the whole be- 
came gradually instinct with sullen life and borrid with a 
multitudinous motion ? 

“ T came within twenty yards of it. The tree was quiver- 
ing through every branch, muttering for blood, and, helpless 
with rooted feet, yearning with every branch toward me, It 
was that terror of the deep sea which the men of the northern 
fierds dread, and which, anchored upon some sunken rock, 
stretches into vain space its longing arms, pellucid as the sea 
itself, and as relentless, blind Polypbeme groping for his 
victims. 

“ Each separate leaf was agitated and hungry. Like hands, 
they fumbled together, their fleshy palms curling upon them- 
selves aud agnin unfolding, closing on each other and falling 
apart again—thick, helpless, fingerless hands (rather lips or 
or tongues than hands,) dimpled closely with little cup-like 
hollows. Iapproached nearer and nearer and step by step, till I 
saw that these soft horrors were all of them in motion, opening 
and closing incessantly. 

‘“‘T was now within ten yards of the furthest reaching bough. 
Every part of it was hysterical with excitement. The ayita- 
tion of its members was awful—sickening, yet fascinating. In 
an ecstasy of eagerness for the food so near them, the leaves 
turned upon each other. Two, meeting, would suck together 
face to faced, with a force that compressed their joint thickuess 
to a half, thinning the two leaves into one ; now grappling in a 
volute like a double shelt, writhing like some green worm ; and 
at last, faint with the violence of the paroxysm, would slowly 
separate, fulling apart as leeches gorged drop off the limbs, 
A sticky dew glistened in the dimples, welled over, and trickled 
down the leaf. Tho sound of it dripping from leaf to leaf 
made it seem as if the tree were muttering to itself. ‘The 
beautiful golden fruit as they swung here and there were 
clutched now by one leaf and now by another, held for a 
moment close enfolded from the sight, and then as suddenly 
released. Here a large leaf, vampire-like, had sucked out the 
juices of a smaller one. It hung limp and bloodless, like a 
carcass of which the weasel ias tired. 

“I watched the terrible struggle till my starting eyes, strain- 
ed by intense attention, refused their office, and I can hardly 
say what I saw. But the tree before me seemed to have 
become a live beast. Above ine I felt conscious was a great 
limb, and each of its thousand clammy hands reached duwn- 
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side and to that, in the agony of a frantic desire. The leaves 
wers wrung together as the hands of one driven to madness 
by sudden misery. I felt the vile dew spurting from the tense 
veins fall upon ine, My clothes began to give out a strange 
oder, ‘The ground I stood on glistened with animal juices. 

‘Was I bewildered by terror? Had my senses abandoned 
mein my need? I know not—but the tree seemed to me to 
be alive. Leaning over toward me, it seemed to be pulling up 
its roots from the softened ground, and to be moving toward 
me, A mountainous monster, with myriad lips, mumbling 
together for my life, was upon me! 

“ Like one who desperately defends himself from imminent 
death, I made an effort for life, and fired my gun at the 
approaching horror. To my dizzied senses the sound seemed far 
off, but the shock of the recoil partially recalled me to myself, 
and, starting back, Lreloaded. The shot had torn their way into 
the soft body of the great thing. ‘lhe trunk, as it received the 
wound, shuddered, and the whole tree was struck with a 
sudden quiver. A fruif fell down—slipping from the leaves, 
now rigid with swollen veins, as from carven foliage. Then I 
saw a large arm slowly droop, and without a sound it was 
severed from the juice-fattened bole, and sank down softly, 
noiselessly, through the glistening leaves. I fired again, and 
another vile fragment was powerless—dead. At each discharge 
the terrible vegetable yielded a life. Piecemeal I attacked it, 
killing here a leaf and there a branch. My fury increased with 
the slaughter till, when my ammunition was exhausted, the 
splendid giant was left a wreck—as if some hurricane had torn 
through it. On the ground lay heaped together the fragments, 
struggling, rising, and falling, gasping. Over them drooped in 
dying languor a few stricken boughs, while upright in the 
midst stood, dripping at every joint, the glistening trunk. 

“ My continued firing had brought up one of my men on my 
mule. He dared not (so he told me) come near me, thinking 
me mad. I had now drawn my hunting-knife, and with this 
wus fighting—with the leaves. Yes but each leaf was instinct 
with a horrid life; and more than once I felt my hand 
entangled for a moment, and seized as if by sharp lips. Ignor- 
ant of the presence of my companion, I made a rush forward 
over the fallen foliage, and with a last paroxysm of frenzy, 
drove my kuife up to the handle into the soft bole, and, slip- 
ping on the fast congealing sap, fell, exhausted and unconscious, 
among the suill panting leaves. 

‘My companions carried me back to the camp, and after 
vainly searching for Otona, awaited my return to consciousness, 
wo or three hours elapsed before I could speak, and xeveral 
days defore I could approach the terrible thing. My men 
would not go near it. It was quite dead, ; for as we came up, 
a sreat-billed bird, with gaudy plumage, that had been securely 
feasting on the devaying fruit, flew up from the wreck. We 
removed the rotting foliage, and there among the dead leaves, 
still limp with juices, and piled round the roots, we found 
the ghastly relics of many former meals, and—its last nourish- 
ment—the corpse of little Otona. To have removed the lenves 
wonld have taken too leng, so we buried the body as it was, 
with a hundred vampire leaves. still clinging to it."—From 
Puivip RoBIns :Nn's “ Under the Sun.” 
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CHESS PROBLEMS. 


By J. Pierce, fromj Brentano's Chess Monthly. 


White. 

King at KR8. 

Queen at Q Kt 6. 

Rooks at Q Kt sq and Q 2. 
Black. 

King at QRY, 

Bishop at K 3. 

Pawns at Q6,QB7, and QR6. 


White to move and mate in 8 moves, 
Solution of James Rayner’s Problem of 16th December. 
White. Black. 
1.—R to Q R 6. 1.—P to K 3. 
2.—R to Q 6, mate. 


if 1.—P takes R. 
2.—Kt to Q B 6, mate. © 

if 1—P to K 6. 
2.—P takes P, mate. 

if 1.—Moves B. 
2.—Q to Q Kt 6, mate. : 

if 1.—Moves any other. 
2.—LKither Kt, mates. 

if 1.—Moves either Kt, 


2.—B or Kt, mates. 
Correct auswer received from “ W.H.S.”? 
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Solution of Chess Problem of 23rd December, 
by G, i. Barsrer. 





—=- -— — 


— Black. 
1.—K to Q 5. 
2.—K takes P. 


White. 

1.—-B to B 8. 

2.—Q to R 3. 
3.—-Q to Q 7, mate. 
Correct answers received from “'Trsa” and “* W.H.S.” 


-— 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Week BeGinntne Fripay, DECEMBER 22ND, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

Ry ae Se aa ee represents velocity of wind. 
sissies cheeeniiasatlacinapdatiisiainasthannarminicnnnnein PEO AES OF PUNTA. 
Max. velocity of wind 31.0 miles per hour on Thursday at 11 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. ° 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°387 
inches on Sunday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29°476 inches on 
Wednesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 52.0 on Tuesday, 
and the lowest was 25.2 on Sunday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 57.4 and 
27.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was ‘341 inches against 
*844 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


a 


ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 24, British steamer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,309, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Dec, 14th, General, to P. & O. Co. 

Dec. 24, Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, Dec. 23rd, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 24, French steamer Volga, Du Temple, 1,049, from Hongkong, 
Dec. 15th, Mails and General. to M. M, Co, 

Dec. 25, Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, C, Young, 1,229, from 


Dec: 27, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, J, A. Kilgour, 908, 
from Kobe, December 25th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 27, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 3,128, from San 
Francisco, December 5th, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Dee, 27, British barque Manhegan, Paulsen, 1,143, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., November Sth, Coals, to Mollison, Fraser & Co. 

Dec, 28, French steamer Menzal-h, Homery, 1,273, form Hongkong, 
December 19th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Dec, 28, Japanese steamer //iroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shangh.i and ports, Dec. 2Uth, General, to M. B. Uo. 

Dec. 28, British steamer (Galley af Lorne, Pomeroy, 1,390, from 
Kobe, December 26th, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Dec. 28, Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 418, from 
Yokkaichi, December 27th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Dec. 28, Briti~h steamer Radnorshire, J. Davies, 1,201, from London 
via Hongkong, December 19th, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Dec. 24, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,350, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, December 23rd, to O. & O. Co. 

Dec. 30, German steamer Feronia, F. Nagel, 1,115, from Kobe, 
December 27th, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 





DEPARTURES. 


Dec. 25, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec, 26, Japanese steamer Ziyoshima Maru, J. C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Nobiru. &c., General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 28, British steamer Bertha, J. Trigg, 2,140, for Rangoon, 
Ballast, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Dec. 28, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Wilson Walker, 1,096, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec, 29, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 3,129, for Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 

Dec. 29, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
for Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co, 

Dec. 29, Japanese steamer J'akasago Maru, C. Young 1,229, for 
Hakodote, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 29, Japanese steamer, Shinagawa Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 
for Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Dec. 29, British ship Anglo-America, C. H. Homewood, 1,533, for 
Calcutta, Balla-t, despatched by Frazar & Co. 

Dec. 29, British bark Kassu, Browne, 312, for Kobe, Ballast, des- 
patched by E. B. Watson, 

Dec. 30, American ship Paul Revere, Mullen, 1,735, for The Philip- 
pines, Ballast, despatched by C. & J. Trading Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per French steamer 7'anais, for Hongkong :—Messrs. 0. Anderson, 
E. Engelson, and A. S me in cabin. 

. Per British steamer Bangalore, from Hongkong vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe :—Dr. Green, Messrs. G. Dinsdale, A. D. Uloth, Geo. Sale, 
and Kanata in cabin ; and 14 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—77 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, from Hakodate vid Ogino- 
hama :—2.5 Japanese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from Kobe :—58 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from San Francisco :— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Macgregor and infant, Mr. and Mrs. E. Kirk 
Greene, Rev. and Mrs. A, V. Bryan, Miss. M. 8. Winn, Miss K. 
(. Youngman, Miss M. E. Henry, Miss F. Parter, Miss M. J. Cart- 
nell, Rev. J. Scudder, M.D., Messrs. F. Wenstenfood, Chas. 
Schiller, S. Gilain, J. S. Dungan, M.D., U.S.N., Geo. Heriot, 
Heremichi Shuyio, J. Stiebel, and J. W. Baffey in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Miss C. M. Talmage, 
Miss M. E. Talmage, Rev. Bishop Kaimondi, Rev. A. Gayer, Rev. 
A. 38. Van Dyke, and Mr. He Sye in cabin; and 392 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Menzalch, from Hongkong :—Messrs. Colomb, 
Lecomte, Cadillar, [dditi, and Nakamura in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. [Tiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs, Jas. Taft, Rev. Mr. Winn, wifeand child, Rev. R. D. 
Janor wife and child, Rev. E. C, Hopper, Dr. E. Biebeck, Mr. Reid, 
A. Langfeldt, Count Moutzelos, and 9 Japanese in cabin ; and 290 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Haines, Mr. and Mrs, Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macgregor and child, Messrs. Enouye, H. Bohr, E. H. Hunter, 
Governor Kitagaki, Ishiguro, lwamura, Matsushita, Mori, Ikeda, J. 
Sakai, Governor Uchimi, H. Yashi, Ikeda, Ahiru, S. Inouye, 
Abe, S. Takezoye, S. Matsumura, Hashimoto, Hashiba, Soga, 
Bokuyeigo, F. Morse, S. Kinoshita, Y, Yoshida, N. Oba, G. Kato, 
Takahashi, Inouye, Matsuo, Kin Ban Sbok, Capt. Burdis, Ahiru, 
Nishio, Kumimura, Nagasaki, and eight Koreans in cabin. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—48 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Radnorshire, from London vid Hongkong :— 
Mr. Voisey. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :—2 Chinese in 
steerage. For San Francisco: 15 Chinese in steerage. 

Per German steamer /eronia, from Kobe :—14 Japanese. 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Zanais, for Hongkong :—Silk for London, 
224; for France, 978; for Italy, 4; Total, 1,206 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from Kobe :—Treasure, 
$80,000. 
Per Japanese str. Z/iroshina Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 


Hakodate vid Oginohawa, December 23rd, General, to M. B. Co. | Treasure, $5,462.00. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been more doing at rather lower prices in Yarns, some 1,100 bales being reported as 
sold. In Shirtings, the spurt mentioned in our last has not been sustained, and the business done has been very sinall, 
although we make no change iv prices. In other goods, there is nothing to call for special remark, except that AZetals are 
weaker, and that business generally is on a very small scale. 

COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos, 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07% 


es o Good to Best... ... ae 39.00 to 31.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do. yy 27.50) to 28.00 Plain Orleans... 1... ... «+. 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 


Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium... ” 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
is », Good to Best... ... ... » 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... 0... ., 380 ,, 30,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
py BB COZ 0, ee cee cee nee oe ” 36.00 to 38.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.144 to 0.15} 

COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime24 ,, 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 

Grey Shirtings :—8} tb per piece 384 to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22 : do. mens 2F 33 19 soe 0.80 to 0.37% 

J he aa Cloths, Pilots ... ... ... «. 54 ,, 56,, ... 0.80 to 0.45 
9 ib ; 384 ,, t51n... 1.99 to 2.524 ee a = 
” ” : ape : rs Presidents... ... ee BE 4, 56,, 1... 0.45 600.524 

T. Cloth:—7 1b... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Uiionw cc 2 Bd BB 080 to 0.85 

Ee aA es ie a = : = i re Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 tbs, pertb ... 0.37 to 0.41 

aaa ooo ” ” 99 Ss “se 

Cotton Italians’ & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to 0.094 | IRON :— ; 

Turkey Reds: 2 to24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars } im. 2... 0. coe cee cae cee cee vee $2.50 to 2.90 

do. 24 to2?tb 24 ,, 30 ,, a 1.35 to 1.55 ae tac, es, oie ee ae a a, oe BOOB 28 
do. 3tb 0... Qt 4, BU ,, . 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up tofin. ... 1... «. 38.10 to 3.204 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, i 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 20.0 6. see tee nee eee eee «2.380 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns... .. 12 ,, 42-3 3 0.70 to 0.78 do. smallsize... ... uk ce eee nee vee) «2.85 tO 3.08 


KEROSENE.—No sales of oil have been reported during the past week, but the market is far from firm at 
quotations. Deliveries have been 16,000 cases, making a total of 98,000 cases fur the month, and 882,000 cases for the 
year just expiring, against 716,000 during 1881. 

Kerosene Oil, Devoe... bad ‘ee ..» per case, $2.10 | Other brands... ... va ... per case, $1.90 to 1.95 


SUGAR.— With a total absence of business during the week, there is nothing to report, and transactions will not 
be resumed till after the New Year’s holidays are over. 


White, No.1... ws. see vee see ee POF picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... 0... see see cee vee Per picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
gin tee Sete “Gags wieue> Gee, aoe, Gyae.~ Be 8.00 to 8.50 Sic igs, DS Teulon Well eel vase Tifeer~ nen.” a4 5.25 to 5.50 
” ‘5 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa oa, see sae cea ss 4.30 to 4.50 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has"been quiet during the week, there being little inclination on the part of holders to do 
business until after New Year. Settlements during the week are only 180 piculs, of which the greater portion are 
Filatures. In Hanks, nothing whatever is doing, holders looking forward to higher prices; indeed, the tendency is upward 
for all classes of silk. Total settlements to date, 16,637 piculs (including 1,740 piculs direct shipments by Japanese). 
Stock, 4,300 piculs. 


Hanks—No. land2 ...0 00.0 00.0 cee eee eee eee $535 to 545 Filatures—No. 2 2... see cee tee eee cee tee wee $605 to BIS 
‘5 ee Sie: “Gee ta Weel Saver ade: Seep Gees DIO SOO Kakedas—Bxtra ... 1... see oes nee ee Swe «S80 to G40 
s ig. wees “See Die a BAS a Wee. ee - 0 1-1 - No.l oc. eee tee tee te nee eee 600 to 610 
5% ,, 3 and Inferior iia: ‘Gee. wee, ‘ex eee 290 T0415 re Sec. Wen “Reic: Baws dew. Gee- eens ceeds ace § OF O'CO,680 

Filatures—BExtra ...0 20.0 cee cee cee ne tee te — - Inferior ine lass Ses AGe iaee. dee paar BBO tO BS0. 

a No. ], 10 ta 13 2... cee cee se tee wee 8 to OES Hamatsky—1l and 2... 1. ee cee wee wee wee «6470 to 490 
a gy Ne TE MTO LG ee eee,- 200 vee eee =—620 to 630 ” 3 and Inferior... ... ... see eee 450 to 460. 


TEA.—A moderate demand, aggregating 180 piculs daily, has ruled throughout the week. Receipts have exceeded 
settlements by 40 per cent., notwithstanding which, however, prices are somewhat firmer than when last given, although no 
change can be made ia quotations. Settlements here and at Kobe are 254,399 piculs, against 272,466 piculs at this time 
last year. 


ComuGn: asc - as? es eee dee i wks cee. es Ge BO PANG: 605. oily yond ves Gwe. - Re eee ade Gas, eye BOS $096 
Good Common ... ... see cee cee tee ee tee eee «= to 12 BUMGBG seu: wesc, ase “een Awee’> “eee. cde’ dese ee: gue 2820 80 
MoGigm ©. i550. 4h. cic tee’ Heat Bens cde ode aus: are SA TONUF CHOCO css: “das. Seve: ay So Wee oak ane olaad. see ane OR Od Up'eds 


Goog Medium ... 00.0... 0c. cee cee tee wee vee | «1 0 22 





EXCHANGE, 


A small business has been done during the week, and rates close steady at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ...................0000s 3/74 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...........000 & Z% discount, 
- «5 4months’ sight ........ cece eee 3/74 On Shanghai—Bank siyht........ sasiencgane ce evsidencisent . 72: 
3 Private 4 months’ sight .......... mateasgulae 3/38 é Private 10 days’ sight.........cc0.ceee 734 
me ‘3 6s, ae). cpveednendsveteas case 3, BF Ou New York—Bank Bills on demand ........ eleiva 87 
On Paris—Bank sight...... ctteenene ceseenaeeseneeceeseeeees 4.55 “3 Private 30 days’ sight ...... ccoccccee 88: 
és Private 6 months’ sight ...............00:06 4.66 ‘{ On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 87! 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ........ dieedReina sd edesee'snde 4 % discount. 9 Private 30 days’ sight ....... .. 884 


SHIPPING. 


The steamship Radnorshire arrived on the morning of the 28th, from London, vid Hongkong, and on completing 
the discharge of her inward cargo will load for London, vid porta; the British barque Osaka completes her loading 
to-day, and sails for London and (or) Havre about the 1st proximo. For New York, vid Suez Canal, the steamship 
Galley of Lorne (arrived from Kobo on the 28th) is loading, and will meet with prompt dispatch; the American barque 
Cremona sails during the first week in January for Kobe, where she will complete her cargo for New York. Two vessels, 
viz., the steamship Bertha and the barque Angl- America sailed during the week for Rangoon and Calentta respectively : 
the German barque Herschel completes the discharge of her eargo, and early next week sails for the Philippines under 
telegraphic instructions from home. The British barque Manhegan arrived on the 27th instant from Neweastle, N.S.W., 
reporting the sailing of the Lady Bowen thence for this port twenty-one days previous to her own departure; the Lady 
Bowen is vow 80 days out, aud may be expected here momentarily. : 


Google 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
muintained by the use of these Pills. 


- Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “I 
‘* ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Faker that 1 was a 
** Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
‘sick, with advice vratis. Ina short time J had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
** most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
*‘ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’ OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER. 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“ I bad with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
*fand, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, nnd horse feed poured 
‘fin upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘* fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
**that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venors throughout the World. 

May 17th, 1882. tf. 





KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER, 
KILLS BUGS, 

FLEAS, 

MOTHS, 

BEETLES, 


HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to ANIMAL LIFE, 
but is unrivalled in destroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK- 
ROACHES, BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every other 
species of insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, asalso ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a SALE that it has 
tempted others to vend a so-called article in imitation. 
The PUBLIO are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS KEATING. Sold in 
Tius only. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method 
of administering the only certuin remedy for IN'T'ES- 
TINAL or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe 
and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for 
Children. Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


October Ist, 1882. 26ins. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


M ALL CAPITALISTS wishing to establieh a business, 
should see if there is an opening for a Mineral Water 
Manufactory in their District. All information and recipes 
for the purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., is 
given, previous knowledge is not necessary. The demand 
for these drinks is s0 much on the increase in all parts of 
the world, that the outlay for the machinery in all cases 
leads to a profitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 
BARNETT & FOSTER, Engineers, 
28c, Foraton Street, London, N. 
October Lut, 1882. 
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J. & E. ATKINSON’S 


PERFUMERY, 


Celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
manufacture. For its purity and great excellence it has 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vieuna, Philadelphia. 


ONLY GoLtp Mepat—Paris, 1878. Two Sittver MeEpats & 
“First OrpDER OF Menit,’”’ Melbourne, 1881. 


ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF, 


Waite Rost, FRANGIpANNE, YLANG-YLANG, STEPHANOTIS, 
Opoponax, Jockey Cius, Ess. Bouquet, Trevot, 
MaGno.ia, Jasmin, Woop VIoLeT, Gop 
Mepat BovgveEt, 


and all ether odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


a most fragrant Perfume distilled from the choicest Exotics. 


ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


a very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin to a healthy 
action and promotes the growth of the bair. 


ATKINSON'S ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Perfume distilled from the finest flowers. 


ATKINSON’S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 

a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most re- 
freshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON’S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may be 
obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
Manufacturers, 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture their 
articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are 
cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that each article 
is labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, a ‘“‘ White Rose” on a 


“Golden Lyre.” 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 
October 1st, 1882. 








52ins. 


E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 


TIN PLATE AND SHEET IRON MAUFACTURERS, 
- WORKS: 
WILDEN, NEAR STOURPORT ; SWINDON, NEAR DUDLEY; 
HORSLEY FIELD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
4, CORBET COURT, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we have received followin 


AWA RDS. 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873 ...............seeceeeesees DipLoma OF MERIT. 

South African Exhibition, 1877...........cs0000 GoLp MEDAL. 

Paria Exhibition, 1878 .........ceccceeescecsecees os GoL_p MEDAL.* 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879... .......c.csccesecsenees First-cLass DIPLOMA 
elbourne Exhibition, 1881 .........cccsescecees First-ciass AWARD. 


* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorz & Co., OCerbet Court 
London, E.C. 








October 1st, 1882. 12m. 
jortn GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 
Joes GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Meda 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris 

GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878 


joe 


April, 1882. 


